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CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, by whose grace we have 
been brought to a new day, may its 
hours be luminous with Thy presence 
and may we have joy in doing our work. 
Imbue us with a sense of divine direc- 
tion that we may be instruments for 
advancing Thy kingdom on earth. In 
these perilous and difficult days help us 
to remember that Thou art the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. 

Gird us now with a calm, confident, 
and courageous spirit to serve the cause 
of freedom, to ameliorate the ills of our 
day, and may we be to our fellow citi- 
zens an example of that righteousness 
which exalts a nation. 

In the name of Him who said “Who- 
ever would be greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all.” Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The bill clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 24, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 23, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UN- 
TIL 10 O'CLOCK TOMORROW 
MORNING 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that when the Sen- 


ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Chair now recognizes the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN) for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the distinguished majority and 
minority leaders. 


NOTICE OF DAILY LATE SESSIONS 
AND SATURDAY SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think I should announce to the Senate 
that not only are we going to stay in as 
late as we can every night—not late 
enough last night, but circumstances 
were beyond our control—but it is an- 
ticipated that we will have a Saturday 
meeting as well in an attempt to take 
care of the administration’s legislation. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I realize 
that we are in a situation where we have 
to work at night and may very well have 
to work on Saturdays. 

I have no complaint whatever. 

The distinguished majority leader and 
I work very closely together in seeking 
to get the work of the Senate accom- 
plished. 

My own hope is that we can dispose of 
the foreign military sales bill as early 
as possible—surely by next Monday or 
Tuesday, if we will all, to use the phrases 
“put our shoulders to the wheel” and 
“leave no stone unturned,” and various 
other phrases of that kind. 

It can be done. 

I hope it will be done. If it is done, 
there is a backlog of many measures 
which will be taken care of by the end 
of the fiscal year or thereabouts. 

The Senate has the Nation’s business 
to attend to. There are conference re- 
ports and appropriation bills to consider 
and a great deal of other work to do. 

It could be, after we take care of the 
foreign military sales bill, with the 
majority leader’s approval, that we could 
get back on the kind of schedule which 
would permit Senators, especially those 
who are up for reelection this year, the 
opportunity to attend to some of their 
other responsibilities which are, in- 
deed, as essential to the conduct of the 
public’s business, such as committee 
hearings, meetings with constituents, 
and the preparation of legislation, in ad- 
dition to their actual duty on the floor 
of this Chamber. i 


I know that some of those who sit in 
the galleries watching the Senate in 
action do not always understand that the 
reason why Senators are not in the 
Chamber is that they are, in fact, pretty 
busy somewhere else. 

Therefore, I hope that we could get 
on a schedule which would not be so 
taxing as the present one. But until we 
dispose of the pending bill, I entirely 
agree with the distinguished’ majority 
leader that we have got to stick with it 
until we get it done. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree with what 
the minority leader has just said. We do 
work very closely together. We do have 
an understanding of what is necessary 
to keep the Senate functioning. 

I hope that it will be possible to dis- 
pose of the unfinished business before 
the Fourth of July recess; but to do so 
will take a good deal more coordination 
and cooperation on the part of all Sena- 
tors than has been evident up to this 
time. 

When I say “all Senators,” I mean all 
those on both sides. 

However, if we do not finish the un- 
finished business by the Fourth of July 
recess, which I believe begins on Thurs- 
day of next week, we will continue its 
consideration when the Senate returns 
from the recess and we will stay with it 
until it is finished. 

That will mean, of course, that we 
will continue to operate on a two-shift 
basis each day; with a filibuster in the 
daytime, and another filibuster in the 
evening. 

We will also be meeting on Saturdays, 
because it is our primary responsibility 
to the people of this country to take care 
of its business. 

Therefore, as the Democratic leader, I 
want to assure my distinguished col- 
league, the minority leader, that it is our 
intention to cooperate as much as possi- 
ble with the President and the adminis- 
tration in accomplishing the legislation 
which they have sent up. 

I say that not at all facetiously, but in 
earnest and in good faith, 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the majority leader 
allow me to substitute his phrase about 
filibusters to extended debate in the day- 
time and extensive.debate at night? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield briefly? 


Mr. HANSEN. I am glad to yield. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE PENN 
CENTRAL BANKRUPTCY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
can only be alarmed over the repercus- 
sions that are now surfacing, and the 
ramifications that are developing as a 
result of the Penn Central bankruptcy. 

The hearing held last Thursday, 
June 18, before the Subcommittee on 
Economy in Government of the Joint 
Economic Committee put this problem 
in realistic perspective. Not only did it 
produce an impressive unanimity of 
congressional and other opinion against 
‘tthe propriety of the administration’s 
proposed invocation of the Defense 
powers to guarantee unsecured Penn 
Central loans going into default, but 
replies to questioning from Eliot Jane- 
way, the New York economist, on this 
point elicited from him the judgment 
that the proposed guarantee of $200 
million of loans would express, as he 
put it, “a tip to the waiter.” 

It would appear that this hearing was 
instrumental in deterring the admin- 
istration from having gone through with 
this ill-conceived exercise. But the hear- 
ings served a no less constructive long- 
range purpose in focusing attention upon 
the problems posed by the Penn Central 
bankruptcy for the financial position 
of the United States, along with its social 
system. 

Mr. Janeway’s summary of the Penn 
Central involvement in short term, in- 
supportable, unrepayable bank debt to 
the Euro banks belonging to the so-called 
Basle club, as well as to our own domestic 
banking system and the inflatable and 
supposedly gilt-edged commercial paper 
market in this country, raises two ques- 
tions which are fundamental in scope 
and call for urgent and frank confronta- 
tion. 

The first warning has to do with the 
reckless dissipation of our resources to 
the four winds around the world, action 
which has resulted in the loss of a great 
deal of our financial independence to the 
European creditors of the dollar. 

The second adds another warning, 
namely, that the extent to which we 
have lost our financial independence may 
already be threatening the integrity of 
our system of private enterprise. That 
system grants risk takers the rewards 
of success, but holds them responsible 
for loss from failure. 

The Penn Central bankruptcy puts the 
administration, the Congress, and the 
system on notice to examine whether we 
have so abused and undermined this our 
system of free enterprise as to threaten 
our society with dire financial conse- 
quences if the Government does not 
mount a massive program of bail-outs 
for bankruptcy. 

Are we to commit our national re- 
sources to still further waste, or should 
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we now realize that the zero hour has 
arrived to audit our commitment of na- 
tional resources, so we can thereupon 
take those steps necessary to salvage our 
solvency ? 


POSTPONEMENT OF PHILIPPINE 
HEARINGS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, at 
the request of the State Department, the 
Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agree- 
ments and Commitments Abroad of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
agreed to postpone hearings with re- 
spect to the General Accounting Office 
report about the payment of money by 
the United States to the Philippines. 

In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of a letter I wrote on 
this subject yesterday to the Secretary 
of State be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P, ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear BILL: Naturally I regret this last min- 
ute postponement you felt necessary in- 
cident to our open hearing with respect to 
the General Accounting Report about the 
payment of money by the United States to 
the Philippines. 

If this is the way you believe it should be 
handled, that of course is satisfactory, but I 
would hope most sincerely that it could be 
scheduled immediately after the SEATO Con- 
ference which you plan to attend in Manila 
in early July. 

What I don’t agree on, however, is that 
these hearings should be held in Executive 
session. Hearings with respect to these 
transactions were held in public session in 
the Philippines, the witnesses under oath; 
and I believe the American people, who put 
up the money, are entitled to the same 
knowledge about this subject which the Phil- 
ippine Government gave its own citizens. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
STUART SYMINGTON. 


THE REAL DANGER—A WORKING 
ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE SOVIET 
UNION AND RED CHINA 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
Tuesday it seemed that often during 
the debate of that afternoon the Sen- 
ate was pretty much tilting at various 
windmills. 

For some 15 years I have noted peri- 
odically that the foreign/military policy 
of the United States would appear to be 
one of strength against the weak and 
weakness against the strong. One ex- 
ample: Our State Department warning 
to the British in 1956 that if they did 
not accede to our demand to pull back 
in the then being conducted Middle East 
war, we would attack the viability of 
their economy; this at the same hour 
Soviet tanks were crushing the people 
of Hungary in the streets of Budapest 
with nothing but relatively gentle ad- 
monitions from our Government. 

Yesterday the press carried a head- 
line “Russians Offer Huge Loan to Red 
Chinese.” 
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The press also observed yesterday that 
American planes were now contributing 
to the destruction of the fourth country 
of what was once French Indochina. 

Should we not consider the results we 
have obtained from this long and costly 
Indochinese venture, chasing these vari- 
ous peoples, on their own terms of guer- 
rilla warfare all around the jungles of 
Southeast Asia, and at such high cost 
to the United States in lives and 
treasure? 

As we continue to dissipate our physi- 
cal, financial and moral resources in this 
latest military adventure, should we not 
be at least somewhat apprehensive about 
the real security problem which will re- 
sult if the other two strong nations, the 
Soviet Union and Red China, first work 
out a financial alliance, and then form 
a diplomatic and military alliance. 

This growing possibility is but one of 
the more unfortunate aspects of the war 
currently dragging on in more square 
miles of Indochina than ever before. 


IS IT TIME TO BE AFRAID OF THE 
FEAR OF CRIME? 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
that I am confident every Senator will be 
unusually interested in an extraordinary 
thoughtful editorial in the Kansas City 
Star of June 15 “Is It Time To Be Afraid 
of the Fear of Crime?” I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is Ir TIME To Be AFRAID OF THE FEAR OF 
CRIME? 


No one, least of all a politician running for 
Office this fall, can doubt that crime is a 
fact of American life that is uppermost in 
the thoughts of American voters. 

President Nixon said the other day that 
Congress needs to get busy at once on all 
the administration crime bills. He said that 
failure to act will “be something the people 
will remember.” When? Maybe in the August 
primaries or the November general election. 
The President seems to be saying that Con- 
gress had better move fast to stamp out 
crime or else. And he may be right, in so far 
as voter reaction is concerned in this emo- 
tional issue. 

Yet there is great doubt from many quar- 
ters about the effectiveness of several of the 
proposed administration remedies for crime. 
In general, most criminologists, many lawyers 
and others who work in the field constantly 
can agree with programs that will spend 
more money on law enforcement; better 
training for policemen; the upgrading of pris- 
ons and probation and parole operations, 
and anything that will move the courts 
toward swifter justice. 

But that does not mean that everybody 
can agree with some of the more radical ad- 
ministration suggestions that seem to get 
around the United States Constitution as a 
matter of expediency. Nor is the opposition 
limited to softhearted theorists who want 
to empty the prisons and put all criminals 
on parole. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin, jr. (D-N.C.), says the 
big District of Columbia “model anticrime 
package” is a “garbage pail of some of the 
most repressive, nearsighted, intolerant, un- 
fair and vindictive legislation the Senate has 
ever been presented.” In its final form police- 
men could enter homes or other buildings 
without warning; wire taps could be used 
to gather evidence on abortion, arson, brib- 
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ery, blackmail, kidnaping and other serious 
crimes; juveniles would be denied the right 
to trial by jury and a man convicted for the 
third time of a violent crime—including 
purse-snatching—would be given a manda- 
tory sentence of life with no probation, 
parole or suspended sentence for 20 years. 
This is the “model” District crime bill which 
the attorney general says “will point the way 
for the entire nation.” 

Pretrial detention is a proposed change in 
the big federal package that would apply 
in all 50 states. It says, in essence, that a 
person charged with a dangerous crime (bur- 
glary, arson, rape, sale of drugs, robbery, 
murder, mayhem, kidnaping, assault) can be 
put in jail if the judge believes his release 
on bail would be hazardous to the commu- 
nity. 

The concept has great appeal. The arrested 
individual who is released and then commits 
another crime while awaiting trial is a fa- 
miliar figure in every community. Sometimes 
his bondsman or lawyer directs him into the 
ways of new and profitable crime in order to 
produce fees. 

But how, under the Constitution, can this 
sort of thing be done with regularity? It 
could be excused, apparently, only because 
the courts and justice are slow. The defend- 
ant, in other words, is not getting the speedy 
trial guaranteed him and society by the Con- 
stitution. If the system breaks down, accord- 
ing to the concept of preventive detention, 
the defendant must pay. Why not fix the 
system? 

The organized crime bill would allow a 
grand jury witness, refusing to testify, to be 
imprisoned for contempt for three years 
without trial or bail. It would seem to get 
around constitutional barriers against self- 
incrimination. Illegally obtained evidence 
(electronic surveillance) would not need to 
be disclosed to a defendant if adjudged ir- 
relevant. The list goes on, and it adds up to 
a “devastating cure” in the words of one 
member of the House judiciary committee. 
The New York City Bar says the bill seems 
to say that the innocent do not need rights 
and the guilty do not deserve them. 

But it is precisely that attitude which the 
U.S. Constitution and the long history of 
English common law inveigh against. In the 
United States the innocent still is presumed 
so until proved otherwise by the vast weight 
of law enforcement and government. Individ- 
uals cannot be forced to testify against them- 
selves and policemen are not supposed to en- 
ter where they please on impulse. 

It may be that the present air of fear and 
aura of violence will let the Constitution be 
set aside for expediency. But once we go 
down that trail it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to turn back. The rights that took cen- 
turies to gain can be lost for generations to 
come. Those liberties ought not to rise or 
fall on the basis of an election day conducted 
in an atmosphere of fright. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
again express my deep appreciation to 
the Senator from Wyoming for his cour- 
tesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted to have had the opportunity of 
yielding to my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Missouri. I was impressed 
by his observations. 


POSTAL REFORM LEGISLATION 
AND COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I share 
the sentiments of my good friend and 
distinguished colleague from Arizona, 
Senator Fannin, with respect to the need 
for a close examination of the postal re- 
form legislation now under consideration 
by the Senate, 
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Senator Fannin has announced he will 
lead informative discussion on the issues 
raised by the section which would make 
possible compulsory unionism of postal 
workers. 

The postal reform measure before the 
Senate contains a provision that would 
allow circumvention of longstanding 
Federal policy with respect to freedom 
of choice of the individual worker to 
join or not to join and pay dues to a 
union in order to work for his own 
Government. 

As the Washington Daily News noted 
recently, the issue is “a section of the 
postal reform bill which would permit 
unions of public employees to negotiate 
a closed shop.” The editorial went on to 
point out several objections to the idea 
of compulsory unionism among Federal 
employees: 

The Post Office is a public service, and even 
under the reform bill would be financed in 
part by taxes. It ought not be subject to 
rule, directly or indirectly by union poli- 
ticians. 

Government service should be open to any 
citizen who wishes to work for the govern- 
ment, who is needed and who can qualify 
for the job, whether or not he belongs to a 
union. 

The bill would not permit union shops 
among postal employees who work in any of 
the 19 States which now have Right to Work 
laws. Either way you look at it, this creates 
discrimination among postal workers. 

The bill also would eliminate the current 
practice of requiring unions to pay for the 
bookkeeping inflicted on the Government by 
a dues checkoff. Why should the taxpayers 
pay for this? 


The editorial summarized: 


The compulsory union section is neither 
needed nor good business. 


I agree. 

There are those who have attempted to 
confuse the issue—who suggest compul- 
sory unionism should not be at issue 
where postal reform is concerned. 

To them, I say: It is very much an is- 
sue and must be discussed. 

My position on postal reform is clear. 
I recognize the need for postal reform 
and have long advocated congressional 
action to accomplish this goal. 

In fact, on October 11, 1968, I intro- 
duced a postal reform bill in the Senate. 
This legislation, the first postal reform 
legislation to be introduced in the Con- 
gress, was based on the recommendations 
of the Kappel Commission. 

The need for postal reform was obvi- 
ous. The taxpayer, the postal user, and 
the postal worker were all suffering under 
the present system. After the previous 
administration failed to take positive ac- 
tion in the 4 months following the release 
of the Kappel Commission report, I in- 
troduced S. 4187 at the close of the 90th 
Congress. 

I recognized that my bill would have 
required further study and changes. 
I stated at that time that— 

It is my hope that my colleagues will 
find time before the convening of the 91st 
Congress to carefully consider this bill and 
that Congress, working through its appro- 
priate committees, will therefore be able to 
act more quickly to provide the much- 


needed legislation for postal reorganization. 


Some of us have honest differences of 
opinion on just how postal reform should 
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be accomplished and on the working de- 
tails of the proposal. I did not neces- 
sarily agree with every conclusion 
reached by the Kappel Commission. But 
I did believe that the report was a sound 
foundation on which to begin considera- 
tion of the long-overdue postal reform. 

When I reintroduced the proposal, S. 
492, in the 91st Congress on January 
22, 1969, I stated: 

This bill, in its main intent, was intro- 
duced last October in the 90th Co: x 
I did not, at that time, introduce the bill 
with the expectation that the Members of 
Congress would, without long deliberation, 
rush it into law. The bill was introduced 
at that time to allow the Members adequate 
time to study the bill and to weigh its 
merits for consideration in the 91st Congress. 


I fully expected that bill, following 
hearings by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee which would provide 
us all with more knowledge of the com- 
plicated facets of this problem, to under- 
go amendments and extensive polishing, 
for I did not claim my bill was perfect. 

My hopes for action on this vital mat- 
ter were raised when President Nixon, 
unlike his predecessor, recognized the 
need for action on postal reform and, on 
February 25, 1969, announced that re- 
form of the postal system would be a 
major goal of his administration. 

I deeply regret the failure of the Sen- 
ate to heed these warnings and to con- 
sider postal reform early in the 91st Con- 
gress. This would have provided oppor- 
tunity for the Senators to devote more 
time and study to the basic changes 
being made in our postal system. My col- 
leagues could have familiarized them- 
selves with every section of the proposed 
legislation in an atmosphere of careful 
deliberation. 

However, the Senate committee did 
not begin hearings on the vital issue of 
postal reform until October 1969. This 
was 15 months after the Kappel Com- 
mission published its report, 12 months 
after the first postal reform bill was in- 
troduced in the Congress, and 7 months 
after the President’s call for postal re- 
form, 

The committee’s bill was not available 
until March 19,1970. By this time, U.S. 
postal workers were on strike. 

The Senate is now acting. The atmos- 
phere is not one of sound legislative 
deliberation. It is one of crisis, The Sen- 
ate has lost its opportunity to act, to 
lead. We are now asked to react. 

Daily we are faced with reports, 
whether based on accurate information 
or not, that this group or that will strike 
if one provision is omitted from the 
postal legislation, that another group 
will strike if another provision is allowed 
to remain in the bill, that the President 
will veto the bill under certain circum- 
stances. 

Because we are faced with a crisis, it 
is difficult for the Senate to take the 
time to ascertain the true situation. It is 
even more difficult to withstand the pres- 
sures of various groups and enact sound 
legislation. But no matter how difficult 
the task, it is our duty to consider the 
proposal thoroughly, to be aware of the 
true impact of its provisions, and to en- 
act sound legislation. 
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One subject of extreme importance 
which I intend to see is thoroughly de- 
ated is the terms of union membership 
of Federal postal employees. The Senate 
bill fails to guarantee in absolute terms 
that postal workers have the right to 
either join, or refrain from joining, a 
union, In my view, that should be a basic 
right of any citizen employed by the 
Government of the United States, along 
with his other rights. Therefore, we must 
discuss this postal reform legislation suf- 
ficiently to insure that the basic rights 
of Federal employees are protected. If it 
appears that such rights are endangered 
by pending legislation, the Senate must 
insure that the legislation is properly 
amended to guard against infringements 
of the workers’ rights. 

In order to clarify the issue in the 
minds of the American people, I submit 
two statements which certainly will not 
be disputed by those charged with enact- 
ing postal reform legislation: 

First. Every present Federal employee, 
including the 750,000 who work for the 
Post Office Department, is guaranteed the 
right to join a union or to refrain from 
joining a union. This right is guaranteed 
under section 1(a) of President Nixon’s 
Executive Order 11491, which states: 

Each employee of the executive branch of 
the Federal government has the right freely 
and without fear of penalty or reprisal, to 
form, join and assist a labor organization or 
to refrain from such activity, and each em- 
ployee shall be protected in the exercise of 
this right. 


Second. Under S. 3842, as reported by 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, officials of the proposed 
Postal Service Authority will be permit- 
ted to negotiate a compulsory union 
shop contract which will force postal em- 
ployees to join and pay dues to a union— 
or be dismissed. 

Those are the facts as I read the Ex- 
ecutive order and the reform proposal. 
We are witnessing here a proposed in- 
strument that can ultimately be used to 
allow compulsory unionism of every one 
of the 12 million Federal, State, and local 
government employees. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, ap- 
pearing before the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee in April, said he 
would give all-out support to the postal 
reform package. 

Mr. Meany made it clear what he had 
in mind for the Nation’s public employees 
when he announced that introduction of 
a union shop into the postal system 
would “not be lost on people whose job 
it is to deal with public employees on the 
state and local level.” 

We think this is only the beginning— 

Mr. Meany told the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and, he 
said: 

We hope to be back before this committee 
in the very near future, urging adoption of 
a measure that will insure genuine collective 
bargaining for all aspects of employment for 


all civilian workers in the federal govern- 
ment. 


The AFL-CIO News noted in an edi- 
torial: 

What's good enough for Uncle Sam ought 
to be good enough for every state, county 
and city. 
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Government employees—3 million 
Federal, 9 million State and local—are 
now gaining faster than any other sector 
of employment. They would make avail- 
able to union professionals $400 million 
to $700 million annually with member- 
ship dues from $3 to $5 monthly, not to 
mention additional moneys to be gained 
through assessments or fines. The money 
resources and power of a few union 
leaders could reach fantastic proportions. 

I submit that compulsory unionism for 
Federal employees is not good for Uncle 
Sam; nor is it good for any State, coun- 
ty, or city. I intend to do all I can to 
assure that the day does not come when 
a Federal employee must pay dues to a 
labor organization in order to work for 
his own Government. 

This legislation subjects postal em- 
ployees to section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations Act—which has led to wide- 
spread compulsory unionism in private 
industry. Section 7 specifies that em- 
ployees shall have the right to form, 
join, or assist unions and the right to 
refrain from such activities, but shall be 
deprived of these rights “to the extent 
that such rights may be affected by an 
agreement requiring membership in a 
labor organization as, a condition of 
employment.” 

Nineteen States protect workers in the 
private sector with statutes that permit 
employees a choice whether or not they 
wish to join a union. Proponents of the 
legislation before the Senate say that 
postal workers in those 19 States would 
be covered by these statutes. There is 
considerable disagreement with that con- 
clusion. Regardless of this dispute, I con- 
tend that any American citizen in any 
State is entitled to work for his Govern- 
ment with the basic freedom to decide 
for himself whether to join a union. 

Some have said the proposal would 
not obligate managers of the postal serv- 
ice to agree to a union shop provision 
simply because they would be required 
by law to bargain over this issue. That is 
an unusual way of looking at a matter 
of such a serious nature—of such impact 
on the individual rights of a Federal 
employee, 

As I read the proposals, they provide 
for binding arbitration of collective bar- 
gaining disputes and empower arbitra- 
tors to impose the compulsory union shop 
on postal workers over any and all ob- 
jections which might be raised. 

In effect, Congress imposes the com- 
pulsory union shop by law whenever it 
sanctions collective bargaining with re- 
spect to union shop provisions. Congress 
permitted negotiation of compulsory 
unionism agreements when it enacted the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1933, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act in 
1957, and also when it amended the Na- 
tional Railway Act in 1951. Today, ap- 
proximately 75 percent of private sector 
employees covered by collective bargain- 
ing contracts are now under the compul- 
sory union shop. 

Mr. President, the elected representa- 
tives of the people of our Nation must 
oppose any legislation which fails to in- 
clude the basic protection of freedom of 
choice. This freedom must not be abro- 
gated. 
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As the Scripps-Howard newspapers 
pointed out editorially: 


The question for Congress is whether this 
is too stiff a price to pay for reform of the 
postal system, desperate as that need is. If 
the union shop possibility isn’t in the pack- 
age, the whole deal could be defeated by the 
union lobbies, even though an eight per cent 
pay raise is at stake. This is a sharp turn- 
around in public policy, which Congress 
should examine with extreme care; and on 
which outpouring of opinion from the public 
at large would be decidedly in order. 


IT have seen that outpouring from the 
public and most recently was especially 
encouraged when a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers Lo- 
cal No. 36 presented more than 900 sig- 
natures on a petition to Senator FANNIN, 
asking that the compulsory unionism 
provision of the postal reform package 
be deleted. A letter carrier from New 
York City, Mr. Vincent Sombrotto, also 
visited with Representative Davin HEN- 
DERSON of North Carolina, who led the 
fight on that side to have H.R, 17070 
amended so that it does not repeal the 
protection postal workers now have. 

I would like to read the text of Mr. 
HENDERSON’S reply to Vincent Sombrotto: 

Dear Mr. SomsBrotro: I want to thank you 
for bringing to Senator Fannin and me the 
petition signed by 900 rank and file postal 
employees from the New York area stating 
their support for a Postal Reform bill which 
does not authorize the creation of a union 
shop. 

It is my candid opinion that if both the 
Administration and the representatives of 
the employee unions were not insisting upon 
the provision authorizing the union shop, 
there would be no problem whatsoever in 
enacting the Postal Reform bill with its 
provision for an immediate 8% pay increase 
for postal workers. 

Certainly, I would throw my full support 
behind the bill if this one provision is 
amended and am confident that it would 
quickly pass both the House and the Senate. 

If the bill is delayed unduly, it will not 
be because Congress has been dragging its 
feet or is unsympathetic to the plight of the 
rank and file postal workers, It will be be- 
cause the unions and the Administration 
seem bent on making the bill carry the bur- 
den of compulsory unionism on its back. 

I hope my amendment will be quickly ac- 
cepted by the House; that it will likewise be 
accepted in the Senate; and that the bill 
will very shortly be enacted into law. 

Your interest as a concerned employee is 
understood and appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
Davin N. HENDERSON. 


As we know, Congressman HENDERSON 
and the great majority of the Members 
of the House of Representatives who 
supported his position were successful 
in gaining acceptance of the amendment 
in the other body. This is encouraging 
action for the millions of Americans 
deeply concerned about protecting the 
freedom of choice of U.S. postal workers. 

Mr. President, I am sure if the au- 
thorization for the compulsory union 
shop in the Senate version of postal re- 
form were removed, the measure could 
pass tomorrow. I, for one, would vote for 
such a measure. 


Mr. President, I yield the floor, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
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Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) is recognized for 
30 minutes for a colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). 


AN INSIDIOUS ASSAULT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is my 
unpleasant duty to call the attention 
of the Senate to an article entitled 
“Against All Enemies” by Naval Capt. 
Robert J. Hanks, which appeared as the 
1970 Prize Essay in the Proceedings of 
the U.S. Naval Institute for March. I 
say unpleasant because this essay pre- 
sumably was chosen by a review commit- 
tee of high-ranking officers, and it thus 
cannot be regarded in isolation from 
the thinking of other naval men. It is 
peculiarly offensive because, after the 
verbiage is stripped away, it basically 
argues that the nature and extent of 
external threats to our national security, 
together with the character of our re- 
sponse to them, are matters for the mili- 
tary to determine—rather than for those 
in Congress who are entrusted by the 
Constitution with these duties. 

The declared theme of the essay by 
Captain Hanks is that an extensive anti- 
military campaign has been launched in 
the United States—not just by the so- 
called radical left, but by what the 
author regards as more conventional and 
influential critics. 

Mainly, the article deals with Senator 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Ambassador John 
Kenneth Galbraith, and Gen. David M. 
Shoup. However, the author goes on to 
say—in a paragraph worth quoting in 
full: 

Perhaps the most critical proposals are be- 
ing made on Capitol Hill, because action 
taken there can force inordinate reductions 
in and unwise withdrawals of American mili- 
tary forces. For example, Senators Clifford P. 
Case and Walter F., Mondale—with their 
young staff assistants—have mounted a cam- 
paign against aircraft carriers. Senators 
Michael J. Mansfield and Stuart Symington 
were temporarily deflected from their drive 
to slash U.S. force levels in Europe only by 
the Soviet invasion of Czechslovakia. New 
York’s Senator Charles E. Goodell is attempt- 
ing, at the time of this writing, to legislate 
complete troop withdrawal from Vietnam 
by 1 December 1970—regardless of the 
consequences. 


Captain Hanks devotes a good deal of 
effort to summarizing what he thinks 
Senator FULBRIGHT and others have said 
about our military affairs. Much of this 
process consists of setting up strawmen 
without giving more than a modicum of 
quotations and without placing the latter 
in any useful context. At the end of these 
remarks, I will ask consent to have one 
of Senator FULBRIGHT’s speeches, relevant 
to the issue raised in Captain Hank’s 
essay, placed in the Recorp, where the 
reader may judge for himself the merit 
of the Senator’s arguments, without the 
handicap of Captain Hank’s blinders. 

After reading several pages of Hank- 
sian interpretations, one can only con- 
clude that criticism of military programs 
and policies is not the business of the 
Congress, or of retired officers, or ordi- 
nary civilians, or really anyone except 
the military itself. The author notes 
there are bound to be isolated cases of 
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wrongdoing but he contends they should 
be dealt with by the military itself. 


If we in the armed services— 


He writes— 
are to do our part in frustrating the aims 
of those who would turn the American eagle 
into a lamb, we must continue to single out 
and eliminate those among us who, by their 
avarice and indiscretion, despoil our integrity 
and destroy our credibility. 


After giving his own appraisal of the 
insidious campaign purportedly being di- 
rected against all things military, Cap- 
tain Hanks jumps to the disturbing con- 
clusion that— 

While the threat from without remains, 
we now face an equally potent challenge from 
within. 


He then says: 

Our mission is clear: to ensure our coun- 
try is not militarily weakened to the point 
that external enemies can, through the use 
of force, overthrow the U.S. Government and 
its Constitution. 


Furthermore, he continues: 

If the United States is to be protected 
against the efforts of those who would place 
her in peril—whether through apathy, ignor- 
ance, or malice—we in the military cannot 
stand idly, silently by and watch it done. 
Our oath of office will not permit it. 


Mr. President, this inflated sense of 
professional prerogative is the very stuff 
of which military coups d’etats are made. 
The seizure of legitimate governments 
by military juntas is always draped in 
the self-serving excuse that patriotic 
duty left no other alternative. When the 
Navy honors one of its officers for inti- 
mating that certain of our leading citi- 
zens are “enemies” against whom the 
officers’ “oath” should be invoked, it is 
time to ask what is happening to this 
Republic and its hallowed tradition of 
civilian supremacy. 

There are other unpleasant aspects 
of the Hanks’ essay which need not de- 
tain us long. For instance, the self-pity- 
ing refrain from Kipling about “Tommy 
Atkins.” I find it difficult to identify the 
virtually Shanghaied and battle-weary 
British foot soldier of the 1880’s with this 
comfortably situated American naval of- 
ficer who began his active duty with the 
end of the fighting in World War II. The 
American counterparts of Tommy Atkins 
today are the draftees who are sustain- 
ing the bulk of the casualties in the 
jungles of Southeast Asia. Contrary to 
what Hanks implies, every Member of 
the Senate is intensely concerned about 
the welfare of these fighting men. 

The essay concludes with a ringing in- 
vitation to fellow officers to overcome 
their “historic reluctance” to speak out 
and make themselves heard in opposition 
to the alleged antimilitary campaign. 
This clarion call to man the propaganda 
barricades is a bit flabbergasting. As Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT revealed only this week, 
no less than 4,400 publicists are already 
spending more than $40 million a year 
of the taxpayers’ own money to mould 
public opinion to the military point of 
view. Surely, the Pentagon is not lack- 
ing in “overkill” where its public rela- 
tions campaign is concerned. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the essay, “Against All Enemies,” by 
Capt. Robert Hanks, and a speech en- 
titled “Dimensions of Security,” given at 
the National War College by Senator 
FULBRIGHT on May 19, 1969. 

There being no objection, the essay 
and speech were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

AGAINST ALL ENEMIES 
(By Capt. Robert J. Hanks, U.S. Navy) 
“For it’s Tommy this an’ Tommy that, 
an’ ‘Chuck him out, the brute!’ 
But it’s ‘Savior of ‘is country’ when 
the guns begin to shoot;” 


When Rudyard Kipling penned these words 
nearly 80 years ago, he described the British 
regular soldier as he was traditionally viewed 
by his countrymen. Though the United States 
of 1970 bears no resemblance to Kipling’s 
Victorian England, the words could nonethe- 
less be applied today to America’s fighting 
men. In fact, some phrases now being tossed 
about are much more vitriolic than the sec- 
ond line of the above stanza. 

Those who currently wear the uniform of 
the nation’s armed forces are being branded 
as everything from idiots to conspirators, 
Military men—together with a large group of 
“conniving industrialists”—are charged with 
having formed an insidious coalition designed 
solely to extract unending self-enrichment 
from the labors of the American people. This 
conspiratorial concept holds that the military 
man's payoff comprises large amounts of 
money and liquor, the favors of co-operative 
women, and promises of lucrative jobs fol- 
lowing retirement. Moreover, his basic per- 
fidy is compounded by a narrow-minded 
and potentially disastrous willingness to de- 
stroy all life on earth if Communism— 
man’s ultimate enemy in his benighted 
view—seems to be a serious threat. And 
finally, along with the vast army of bellicose 
veterans he has trained and indoctrinated 
in the past quarter of a century, he has trans- 
formed the United States into a militaristic 
and predatory nation which now preys upon 
the rest of the world. 

Examined from any angle, this is a shocking 
picture. And it poses a rash of questions: 
Who levels such charges? Are the accusations 
true? How dangerous are they? Most impor- 
tant of all: What should be done about the 
assault? 

To begin with, it must be understood that 
this is no academic exercise, for upon the 
answers of these questions most assuredly 
rests the future security of the United States. 
The charges cannot, therefore, be brushed 
aside and ignored on the assumption that, 
like previous anti-military campaigns in 
America, they will fade away before any grave 
damage is done. This is especially true if to- 
day’s critics are more numerous or, above all, 
more influential than the usual lunatic 
fringe—those who will senselessly attack any 
available target at any given opportunity. 

A survey of these critics—both actual 
members of the anti-military clique, and 
those whose utterances the cabal exploits— 
reveals that we are confronted with a highly 
articulate and extremely influential body. It 
therefore behooves us to listen most carefully 
to and examine as objectively as possible the 
charges that are being made. 

The following spokesmen formulate prob- 
ably the most effective pronouncements cur- 
rently trumpeted by the anti-militarists. It 
should not be inferred, however, that the 
former individuals are labeled herein either 
as leaders or members of the anti-military 
movement. Nor are they being classified anti- 
military per se. But because their words serve 
as eminent fuel for use by those who tend 
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the anti-military fires, the views of these 
critics are vitally important. Lastly, one must 
note that their views will be scrutinized quite 
without regard to any particular order of 
motivation, influence, believability or sin- 
cerity. 

At the outset it might be wise to digress or 
to speculate about the atmosphere within 
America that has spawned and nurtured the 
current outcry. 

It seems reasonably clear that there are two 
basic causes. First and foremost is the war in 
Vietnam. This Southeast Asian conflict is 
one of the least understood—and therefore 
most unpopular—wars in our history, pri- 
marily because the attempts of three Ad- 
ministrations have failed to explain to the 
American people in convincing terms the 
nature of the war and the stakes involved. 
This failure and America’s historic impa- 
tience syndrome have combined to disillusion 
and discourage a large segment of the popu- 
lation. With disenchantment has come in- 
creasingly vocal opposition to the war— 
and to the military. 

The second major cause is strictly do- 
mestic: an explosive drive by minority 
groups—ethnic and economic—for instant 
political power, social equality, and financial 
affluence, This drive directly re-enforces the 
anti-war fever insofar as it involves compe- 
tition for the national dollar; most especially, 
competition for that portion of the American 
budget presently devoted to defense. 

Taken together, these two fundamental 
factors have contributed heavily to growing 
disrespect for constituted authority, urban 
riots, academic chaos, moral decline, pre- 
dominance of personal aspirations over na- 
tional well-being and, in extreme cases, the 
spectre of revolution and anarchy. It is 
against this backdrop that one must view the 
phrases now being lobbed into the military 
camp. 

Perhaps the most widely known dissenter 
in the United States is Senator J. William 
Fulbright. He has long been a critic of de- 
fense spending; in particular, of how the 
arms produced by that spending are used. His 
objections to the Bay of Pigs and Dominican 
Republic crises are well known. So are his 
1964 expressions of astonishment over the 
“uncritical support” the American people 
annually give to military funding. Since 
1965, of course, the Senator has used his 
position as Chairman of the powerful Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as a spring- 
board for an unswerving campaign against 
the war in Vietnam; an issue he has clung 
to with the tenacity of a bulldog worrying a 
bone. 

Until recently, however, Senator Ful- 
bright’s efforts have affected the military 
itself only indirectly. Deeply concerned with 
nationalism, which he considers the most 
dangerous force in this century, he advocates 
co-operative international approaches in al- 
most every field of endeavor. He admits that 
nationalism cannot be legislated out of exist- 
ence and therefore insists that the United 
States must lead the way by moving in the 
direction of a broader world community, 
while simultaneously directing substantially 
more of its collective energies toward the 
welfare of individuals. Implicit in this pro- 
gram is a considerable reduction in U.S. de- 
fense spending, first of all, to provide 
greater welfare support and, secondly, to 
demonstrate by example American willing- 
ness to lay down her arms. The Senator con- 
fesses that “to bring about [such] funda- 
mental changes in the world we would have 
to take certain chances.” Among them would 
be assuming the risk—he admits this is 
great—that other countries would read our 
“generous initiatives” wrongly and “bring 
about a calamity.” 

There is another thrust to Senator Ful- 
brights actions. Since 1965, he has hammered 
away incessantly at a “Constitutional ero- 
sion” which, in his view, has at once shoul- 
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dered the Senate out of the foreign policy 
arena and witnessed Pentagon usurpation 
of all State Department prerogatives in the 
formulation and conduct of that foreign 
policy. One wonders parenthetically if the 
Senator believes that the locus of this usur- 
pation has now shifted from the Pentagon 
to Henry Kissinger’s’ basement office in the 
White House. In any event, this segment of 
Senator Fulbright’s dissent has been directed 
mainly at the civilian portion of the Execu- 
tive Branch rather than—a few instances 
excepted—at the military services them- 
selves, 

In recent months, as his apparent frustra- 
tion over Vietnam continued to grow, and 
as he increasingly turned his attention to 
arms control negotiations with the Soviets, 
Senator Fulbright expanded his target list 
to include direct questioning of military 
leaders, their beliefs and judgment, Again, 
using the ready-made forum of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he first trained 
his sights on U.S. overseas deployments, 
bases, and commitments. Then, in early 1969, 
he moved on his most spectacular target, the 
Safeguard Anti-Ballistic Missile System. De- 
voting special attention to military evalua- 
tions and recommendations, he achieved more 
than a little success in opening up a military 
credibility gap. His efforts drew loud huzzahs 
from hard-core anti-militarists across the 
country. 

Nevertheless it must be emphasized that 
the Senator’s campaign has been more 
implicit than explicit insofar as direct effects 
on the military itself are concerned. At the 
same time it must also be recognized that if 
his view of the external threat to the United 
States is overly sanguine, the net impact 
of his dissent could prove as dangerous as the 
fulminations of those who advocate im- 
mediate and complete unilateral disarma- 
ment of the United States. 

More prolific in a literary sense and cer- 
tainly more direct in his approach is another 
spokesman to whom the anti-military group 
looks for words and dogma. John Kenneth 
Galbraith is a long-time and most articulate 
liberal, a writer of some note—author of 
best-sellers—and former courtier of John 
Kennedy's Camelot. Mr. Galbraith is also an 
unabashed and outspoken battler against 
what he sees as the ultimate evil: the mili- 
tary-industrial complex. Perhaps the most 
revealing view of the beliefs held by this 
former chairman of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action is provided by an article pub- 
lished in the June 1969 issue of Harper’s 
Magazine: “How to Control the Military.” 
As the title of his dissertation suggests, Mr. 
Galbraith claims that the military and its 
industrial allies have seized control of the 
country, placed its war chariot out in front, 
and are busily whipping the horses into a 
lather—in a headlong race to disaster. If any 
uniformed man has lingering doubts about 
the seriousness of the challenge confronting 
him or the capabilities of those who espouse 
the anti-military cause, he had better devote 
a few unemotional minutes to reading Gal- 
braith’s article. 

Mr. Galbraith disclaims any belief in the 
conspiracy concept. He does so unconvinc- 
ingly, however, observing almost imme- 
diately thereafter that “It would be idle 
to suppose that presently serving officers— 
those for example on assignment to defense 
plants—never have their income improved by 
wealthy contractors with whom they are 
working, forswear all favors, entertain 
themselves, and sleep austerely alone.” Then, 
having nearly assassinated the entire officer 
corps, he reveals that he actually objects to 
the conspiracy theory, not because it is falla- 
cious, but because it is gravely damaging 
to an understanding of the “military power,” 
a commodity he forthwith defines for the 
benefit of the unanointed. 

Comprising the “four Armed Services” 
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[sic—with due apologies to the U.S. Marine 
Corps], the military industrialists, intelli- 
gence agencies, foreign Service Officers, the 
Defense-oriented think-tanks, and the Con- 
gressional Armed Services Committees, “‘mili- 
tary power” makes decisions based upon its 
own private needs, quite without regard for 
the imperatives of the nation or the na- 
tional good, Such is the Galbraithian view. 

Unlike the unthinking anarchists and 
idealists who seem to predominate on dis- 
sident picket lines, however, the sage of 
Cambridge has a solution. After explaining 
how this military juggernaut came to power, 
he offers an Olympian “political Decalogue"— 
his own Ten Commandments—to guide those 
of his disciples who seek to regain “control 
of the military.” 

His program is a broad one. It entails 
the election of a new President, purge of 
Congressional Armed Services Committees, 
and above all: organization. Its goal is con- 
trol of the military through resistance to 
military programs, mobilization of scientific 
judgment, and negotiation with the Soviets. 
Galbraith professes that his is not a crusade 
against the military man himself, then states 
that World War II military leaders would 
be appalled to find their modern counter- 
parts handmaidens of the arms producers. 
One might note at this point that the pen— 
herein at its innuendo best—is indeed 
mightier than the sword. 

Because his academic robe is figuratively 
festooned with professional ambassadorial, 
doctoral, and liberal service badges, Galbraith 
exerts considerable influence in the land, es- 
pecially amidst the political left and in the 
realm of academe. His assertions and dic- 
tums cannot therefore be ignored. They must 
be exposed and rebutted, 

Then there is another sort of spokesman 
for those who today are producing the kitch- 
en heat which all in uniform feel. He is the 
military leader turned town-crier. 

Certainly as far as military men are con- 
cerned, the most publicized and best known 
such pronouncement in recent months has 
been Marine General David M. Shoup’s arti- 
cle in the April 1969 issue of The Atlantic: 
“The New American Militarism.” Motivation 
for General Shoup’s efforts (Colonel James A. 
Donovan, U.S.M.C., Ret., got precious little 
credit for his co-operation) is most difficult 
to assess. Available explanations range all the 
way from the General’s apparent failure to 
become one of the “New Team” during the 
Kennedy years to the possibility that, having 
looked war square in the face, he has become 
a true convert to pacifism. The truth, of 
course, must as usual lie somewhere in be- 
tween. Regardless of his motivation, though, 
one may be forgiven for agreeing with the 
National Observer's astute conclusion that he 
“has provided a distinct desservice.” 

As anyone who has read the article will 
agree, the General laid about his person with 
a king-sized club. After bowing briefly in the 
direction of President Dwight Eisenhower's 
farewell address—a statement to which many 
critics of the military allude, but which few 
quote in its entirety—the ex-Commandant of 
the Marine Corps brought in a plethora of 
indictments. Those who wear the military 
uniform—especially with insignia of senior 
rank—are enthralled with war, viewing it as 
a competitive game, and the highroad to 
promotion. They have only a narrow, military 
education (and therefore, neither liberal nor 
cultural understanding); their primary loy- 
alty is to their parent Service and the De- 
partment of Defense; they really do not 
understand Communism, either as a doctrine 
or a form of government; and they are more 
concerned with competing against aggression 
than with preserving the security of their 
own country. Moreover, they have brain- 
washed two generations of civilians—who 
initially held humanistic views—into becom- 
ing a bellicose, sword-waving second front. 
Unless these military officers are brought to 
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heel, the poisonous weed they typify will 
surely kill the nation they have sworn to 
defend. 

To the extent that articles such as this 
undermine the nation’s security by destroy- 
ing the credibility of those who manage the 
U.S. armed forces or by demanding unwar- 
ranted reductions in those forces, they are 
truly a “distinct disservice.” Moreover, such 
articles are far more insidious than others 
because the authors appear to the layman 
as idealistic and high-minded insiders who, 
unable to change nefarious conditions from 
within, have undertaken full public exposure 
as the only remaining means of averting dis- 
aster. There seems little doubt that, in this 
instance, the General became an instant hero 
to the New Left, SDS, and others of similar 
persuasion. Far more importantly, he has 
probably sown a significant crop of doubt 
amongst that vast body of people Time 
termed “middie Americans”—the bulk of 
the population, the people who dutifully pay 
their taxes, keep the nation running, and 
suffer radicals as well as their children in 
silence. And after all, it is this group which 
will ultimately decide the issue at hand. 

Other voices are being raised in different 
ways, and they should not be overlooked. 
The messages vary widely. 

Perhaps the most critical proposals are 
being made on Capitol Hill, because action 
taken there can force inordinate reductions 
in and unwise withdrawals of American mili- 
tary forces. For example, Senators Clifford P. 
Case and Walter F. Mondale—with their 
young staff assistants—have mounted a cam- 
paign against aircraft carriers. Senators Mi- 
chael J. Mansfield and Stuart Symington were 
temporarily deflected from their drive to 
slash U.S. force levels in Europe only by the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. New York's 
Senator Charles E. Goodell is attempting, at 
the time of this writing, to legislate complete 
troop withdrawal from Vietnam by 1 Decem- 
ber 1970—regardiless of the consequences. 

Then there are the ignorant and intemper- 
ate tirades of the radical left. Such screech- 
ings will not be dignified with comment by 
this examination. 

In microcosm, these are the kinds of words 
being used today to assault the American 
military. During the past months charges 
and accusations have grown from a trickle to 
a flood; a torrent which could ultimately 
submerge the military power of the United 
States. And the real danger in this assault 
Nes in a few simple truths about the world 
in which we live. 

It is a world of power politics. In that 
world are nations which wish America ill— 
perhaps one should be blunt: nations seek- 
ing, at the very least, our political demise. 
It matters not whether these nations act in 
concert or individually. (For this reason the 
issue of “monolithic Communism” is spe- 
cious.) So long as one or more of these na- 
tions have the military power to inflict upon 
or threaten the United States with grievous 
national harm, then our security is in jeop- 
ardy. And so long as the United States has 
the military powers to prevent such harm, 
or to deter it through assured capability to 
retaliate in greater measure, that security 
is preserved. 

Our foreign antagonists clearly under- 
stand this power equation which has gov- 
erned international relations, particularly 
since the beginning of World War II. After 
that war, those nations and blocs of nations 
who would profit from our political passing 
attempted to circumvent that equation. 
They tried in Europe, in Korea, Cuba, and 
now in Vietnam, but to date they have 
failed. Always, America’s armed strength 
and dedicated fighting men have blocked 
the way. As a result, the United States 
remains—as she has been for two-and-a- 
half decades—the Free World’s main bulwark 
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against the omnipresent tide of slavery and 
totalitarianism. 


“For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy, wait outside’; 

But it’s ‘Special train for Atkins’ when 
the [troopship’s] on the tide—” 


The outcry against all things military in 
the United States, if carried to its ultimate 
end, would upset that international power 
equation and destroy American as well as 
Free World security. Thus, while the threat 
from without remains, we now face an 
equally potent challenge from within. It 
makes little difference whether that chal- 
lenge is generated and sustained by those 
who, because of myopia, fail to perceive the 
external dangers confronting us; by those 
who, through misunderstanding or wishful 
thinking, believe our enemies would benigny 
allow us to turn our backs on the world 
and concentrate all our efforts on our domes- 
tic ills; or by those who are enemies in the 
true sense of the word—idolaters of Mao 
and the deceased Ho—seeking a revolution- 
ary Communist America. Nor does it mat- 
ter if—as the Long Beach Dispatch put it— 
“a collection of liberals, misfits and ivory- 
tower dreamers, aided and abetted by either 
naive or calculating members of the media, 
are out to destroy the military itself.” What 
does matter is that the continued existence 
of a free and democratic United States is at 
issue. There is an enemy within, regardless 
of his appearance or the design of the mantle 
with which he cloaks himself. 

The question that now assumes critical 
importance for the military is: What should 
be done about it? The answer is not simple. 
One thing is abundantly clear, however, and 
that is what we should not do. 

If the United States is to be protected 
against the efforts of those who would place 
her in peril—whether through apathy, ig- 
norance, or malice—we in the military can- 
not stand idly, silently by and watch it 
done. Our oath of office will not permit it. 

Now is the time for everyone who wears 
the uniform of the American armed forces 
to take that oath out of the attic trunk, 
brush aside the dust it has collected, and 
read again the words upon it. 

In concentrating on the main task of the 
past 30 years—the external threat—some of 
us may have forgotten that we solemnly 
swore to support and defend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. That pledge is not 
directed to a particular Service, a partisan 
belief, nor is it a license to hunt for per- 
sonal gain. It is instead a dedication to 
prevent violent overthrow of a form of goy- 
ernment Abraham Lincoln saw as the “last 
best hope of earth. Our mission is clear: to 
ensure our country is not militarily weak- 
ened to the point that external enemies can, 
through the use of force, overthrow the U.S. 
Government and its Constitution. 

No. We cannot remain either inactive or 
silent. Our oath of office most certainly does 
not condone such behavior. 

But, before deciding what should be done, 
we must first ask ourselves another most dif- 
ficult, but nonetheless vital question. How 
much truth is there in the accusations be- 
ing hurled at the military? 

In an organization as large as the U.S. 
armed forces, there are bound to be isolated 
cases of wrongdoing—cases which, when 
brought to light, are dealt with promptly by 
our uniformed services, leaders to the hilt of 
their political permissibility. Unfortunately, 
it takes only one such case to lend credibility 
to exaggerations and gross falsehoods that, 
though unrelated and groundless, inevitably 
follow. 

In an organization as large as the U.S. 
armed forces, there could be a very few who, 
as General Shoup claims, hunger for glory 
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and are quite willing to sacrifice much to 
obtain it; there could be a very few who 
compromise principle and integrity for per- 
sonal material gain; and there could be a 
few others who subjugate national need to 
individual Service pre-eminence. We in the 
military must redouble our efforts to guard 
against these isolated cases and, if and when 
they occur, we must continue to deal with 
them promptly and effectively. 

Thus, if we in the armed services are to do 
our part in frustrating the aims of those who 
would turn the American eagle into a lamb, 
we must continue to single out and eliminate 
those among us who, by their avarice and 
indiscretion, despoil our integrity and destroy 
our credibility. Our regulations require it; 
American citizens deserve it, It is, moreover, 
not enough that we remain vigilant against 
wrongdoing itself; we must strengthen that 
vigilance against the exercise of poor judg- 
ment which gives the appearance ot wrong- 
doing. 

Secondly, we must police our own require- 
ments even more rigidly if we are to disarm 
the critics who decry “unrestrained military 
spending.” Specifically, we must continue our 
efforts to forestall justifiable criticism by at- 
tacking the problem of national military 
needs with hardheaded pragmatism and ab- 
solute honesty, necessarily leavened with 
political realism and fiscal responsibility. We 
cannot forget that, all too often, the vocif- 
erous critic needs only a small bit of evi- 
dence, real or apparent, to make believable 
a broad spectrum of accusations. 

When John Kenneth Galbraith points his 
pen at bureaucratic institutionalism, for ex- 
ample, he can cite just enough evidence to 
make his follow-on shotgun condemnation 
credible; especially to the layman. When a 
senator uncovers one badly written or care- 
lessly monitored contract entailing any waste 
of funds, he can easily render a thousand 
ideal contracts suspect. When the armed 
services are accused of squandering public 
funds—be it on hardware, travel, research, 
or what have you—everything else we are try- 
ing to accomplish may be jeopardized. 

We must continually ask ourselves, for in- 
stance, whether the American military estab- 
lishment does contain some bloated staffs, 
worthless bases, unneeded weapons systems, 
or other examples of costs that cannot be 
supported on any rational basis—austere 
funding or otherwise. Insofar as the current 
budgetary reductions may cause us to elimi- 
nate such possible inefficiencies, they will 
serve us and the nation. If, on the other 
hand, we eliminate combat forces—the 
cutting edge of American military prowess— 
in order to hang onto a gaggle of military 
sacred cows, we will surely bring down on our 
own heads the legitimate anger of the very 
people we are pledged to defend. Like charity, 
responsibility begins at home. And, within 
the parameters of political reality, we must 
continue to be responsive to this respon- 
sibility. 

We need to maintain unstinting self- 
vigilance because our very integrity is at is- 
sue. If, through indiscretions and sloppy 
practices, we permit our credibility to be 
shattered—it patently is chipped and cracked 
today—we can be sure that our sound advice 
and realistic requests soon will be totally ig- 
nored, even with respect to those issues 
which in fact, mean life or death for the 
United States. 

Safe in the knowledge that we are prop- 
erly policing our own conduct and envi- 
ronment, we are free to turn our attention 
increasingly to those domestic critics who 
would, knowingly or inadvertently, gamble 
away U.S. national security. And here it 
is pertinent to observe that while silence 
may be golden when fighting an aggressive 
external enemy, it is akin to sheer folly when 
combating assaults from within. In the lat- 
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ter instance, ammunition comprises words 
both spoken and written, and there is no 
place in such a conflict for a silent service. 
Moreover, the military man’s historic reluc- 
tance to speak out must be overcome. Un- 
less it is, and unless the military spokes- 
man—buoyed by confidence in his own in- 
tegrity and experlence—confronts his critics 
directly, rather than speaking in bland, in- 
effectual generalities, he will make no head- 
way at all in stemming the anti-military 
tide. 

There is another vital requirement. As the 
very shrewd Galbraith noted, “There must 
be organization.” Here we in the military 
are well endowed. (Certainly the SDS and 
others think so, judging from their efforts 
to subvert that organization from below.) 
It is an organization in being, needs only 
to be directed, and provides an almost in- 
finite capacity for passing our own considered 
and documented view of American security 
needs to those most directly concerned: 
the vast, silent majority of the American 
people. 

There is no other way, for instance, to 
counter assertions such as the one recently 
made by Marcus Raskin (co-director of 
Washington’s Institute of Policy Studies) 
at the Conference on the Military Budget 
and National Priorities. He urged the aboli- 
tion of the CIA, the National Security Agen- 
cy, and the Defense Department within the 
next ten years. Only in this way, he claimed, 
can the “national security state” be elimi- 
nated and the continuance of a free so- 
ciety be assured, One can readily envisage 
two reactions to unchallenged irresponsi- 
bilities of this sort: chuckles of incredulity 
and delight in Moscow and Peking; and, in 
the United States, picket signs being hastily 
lettered by war, draft, and ROTC opponents. 

Similarly, we owe it to the path under 
which we serve to refute, item by item, the 
inaccuracies, half-truths and, in too many 
instances, utter nonsense which currently 
inundate American media. 


Our approach to the problem must, of 
course, be a dual one. Refutation and rebuttal 
are essentially negative reactions. A set of 


positive answers is equally important; 
answers built around our carefully reasoned 
and convincingly documented conception of 
this nation’s security needs in today’s real 
world. Inherent in such a view is an accurate, 
up-to-date assessment of the external threat 
and what the United States needs to meet it. 
Those needs must be arrived at not only in 
the traditional way, but with the leavening 
provided by an objective consideration of 
domestic political and fiscal realities as well. 
Unless this latter input is included, we will 
fashion not just a credibility gap, but a vast 
chasm of distrust; one that will multiply the 
risks facing the United States just as surely 
as will many of the anti-military proposals 
being propounded today. 

Let there be no mistake about it; the cur- 
rent attack upon the American military is 
acute—and it is growing in intensity, Joseph 
Kraft recently expressed the view that to 
succeed in “chaining the defense monster,” 
the critics must keep shooting away. This 
view is widely held, 

Carried to fruition, the anti-military cam- 
paign threatens to so weaken this nation’s 
defenses as to place the United States in the 
greatest jeopardy in its history. After all, 
since we do live in a world of power politics, 
our ability to control our own national 
destiny continues to depend upon the mili- 
tary power which at once protects us from 
external attack, and constitutes the back- 
bone of our foreign policy posture. Reason- 
able and informed Americans recognize that 
this state of affairs will probably continue to 
exist until the arrival of that elusive 
millinenium when men and nations will at 
last conduct themseleves according to the 
Ten Commandments—God’s; not Galbraith's. 
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“Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ ‘Tommy, ‘ows yer soul?’ 

But it’s ‘Thin red line of ’eroes’ 
the drums begin to roll—” 


This particular domestic battle will not be 
easily won. Like the war in Vietnam, it is 
somewhat different from anywhere we in uni- 
form have experienced in our past. Barbs 
hurled by the New Left, or by public figures 
who seek to convert public confusion and 
unease into political capital are neither new 
to U.S. society nor difficult to understand. 
Complexity enters the picture when current 
domestic ills are added, and the waters are 
muddied by self-seeking cop-outs from 
responsibility, on the one hand, and oppor- 
tunists on the other. Finally, the confronta- 
tion is further complicated by an ingredient 
uncomfortably unfamiliar to the modern 
American fighting man: the necessity for him 
to defend to his own countrymen his motiva- 
tion, his judgment, and above all, his in- 
tegrity. This latter, of course, is the hardest 
cheese of all to swallow. Nevertheless, it must 
be done. 

We have the resources and the capability 
to combat the assaults now being made upon 
the military. Even General Shoup admits 
that the American armed forces include large 
numbers of intelligent and articulate indi- 
viduals. They must make themselves heard. 
In speeches, in writings, and in general con- 
versation. The opportunities are myriad; we 
need only seize them. 

Again one must insist that this is the worst 
possible moment for the American Service- 
man to react to the current attacks with in- 
jured feelings, righteous indignation, panic, 
or withdrawal. Unlike Tommy Atkins, no 
Kipling speaks for us to remind Americans, 
as Kipling warned the British, that “Tom- 
my ain't a bloomin’ fool—you bet that Tom- 
my sees!" To honor the oath we have taken, 
we must speak for ourselves. If we do so with 
the same dedication and professionalism 
that we have so abundantly displayed on 
wartime battlefields, we shall be equally suc- 
cessful in protecting this nation against 
those who now endanger it from within. 

For, given the whole picture—not just the 
slanted and perverted glimpse being broad- 
cast these days—the American people will 
speak out with the sound and reasoned ma- 
jority voice which will preserve the United 
States and its democratic processes. They 
have done thus for two hundred years. If 
we in the military keep our heads and faith- 
fully honor the whole of our oath of office, 
they will be able to do so for another two 
hundred, 

(Note—A graduate of the U.S. Naval 
Academy with the Class of 1946, Captain 
Hanks served on the USS St. Paul (CA-73) 
from August 1945 to January 1949. He was 
assigned to AirASRon 892 in 1951-1952 and 
to the NROTC Unit at Oregon State Uni- 
versity from 1952 to 1954. He was operations 
Officer of the USS Arnold J. Isbell (DD-869) 
from 1954 to 1956, and for ComDesRon 
Eleven in 1956-57. He was executive officer of 
the USS Floyd B. Parks (DD-884) in 1960- 
1961, and commanded the USS Boyd (DD- 
544) from 1961 to 1963. Following two years 
on the staff of ComCruDesPac, he attended 
the Naval War College and, in 1966, he serv- 
ed first as Assistant for NATO Affairs, and 
then as Deputy Director for Nuclear Plan- 
ning Affairs in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Security 
Affairs). He is currently Commander De- 
stroyer Squadron Thirteen.) 
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DIMENSION OF SECURITY 
(Statement by Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT) 
In the old Western movies there was a 

standard climax in which the villian em- 
erged from his hideout shielded behind the 
captive heroine and snarling: “Shoot me 
and the girl dies!” I perceive in this old 
melodrama a kind of analogue to my own 
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relations with the military. In these years 
of criticizing our war policy in Vietnam, I 
have thought a number of times that I had 
my fellow politicians in the executive branch 
cornered—intellectually, that is—only to 
have them burst out of their hideout 
shielded behind the military in the role of 
the heroine, and snarling: “Shoot me and 
the girl dies!” 

I am tired—as I expect you may be—of 
seeing the military used as a hostage for 
policies made by civilian officials. I am tired 
of having my criticism of the war in Viet- 
mam interpreted as an attack on our sol- 
diers in the field. In fact it is no such thing. 
The courage and endurance of our fighting 
men command the respect of all Americans; 
the fault in our war policy lies not with 
them but with the political decisions which 
committed them to an impossible task. We 
have been trying to defeat a nationalist in- 
surgency on behalf of a government which 
has shown itself incapable of inspiring either 
the support of its people or the fighting 
spirit of its army. For reasons having noth- 
ing to do with the fighting abilities of our 
GI’s or the leadership qualities of their Of- 
ficers, that task has been found impossible— 
not in the sense that it is beyond our mili- 
tary means but because it is beyond any 
military means that we have been morally 
and politically willing to employ. 

Some of us have perhaps not been as 
aware as we should of the anguish that Viet- 
mam has involved for our professional sol- 
diers. In the two world wars, and even the 
Korean War, our armed forces were bolstered 
by stalwart allies and strong public support 
at home. Both of these are lacking in Viet- 
nam: our client is a weak reed and the 
American people are divided and demoral- 
ized. These, I am well aware, are heavy psy- 
chological burdens for an army facing a 
resourceful and tenacious enemy. 

In addition, there is the specter of having 
to settle for something less than victory, 
perhaps even something less than a standoff. 
That would be a new experience for Ameri- 
can soldiers, whose morale has been built 
not only on their unbroken history of suc- 
cess but on their “can-do” spirit in the face 
of any challenge. That spirit has served the 
American people well but it also contains 
& pitfall: it can lead an army to misjudge 
its prospects, by gauging them more on the 
basis of its own elan than a cold apprecia- 
tion of the facts of the situation. 

We politicians have a different standard. 
In our dealings with each other victories are 
rare; standoffs are routine; and sometimes 
we get beaten. Quite obviously soldiers can- 
not conduct wars by the pliant standards of 
parliamentarianism. But there is value in the 
experience of settling for less than you had 
hoped for, of trimming your sails, and care- 
fully distinguishing between what you can do 
and what you cannot do. More than a few 
wars have been lost—I think of France in 
1870 and Germany in 1914—1in part because 
soldiers told their civilian chiefs that they 
could do more than it turned out they could 
do. And more than once in history a peace 
has been lost because politicians persuaded 
themselves that they could do more than it 
turned out they could do. In this connec- 
tion, it occurs to me that few Presidential 
advisers, military or civilian, ever served their 
country and President better than General 
Ridgway did when he advised President 
Eisenhower in 1954, not that we could not 
intervene and win in Indochina, but that we 
could not do it at reasonable cost, or to any 
useful end. I think it is a great misfortune 
that there were no such persuasive “no-men"” 
serving the Johnson Administration in 1964, 

Mistakes are not liquidated with glory, 
and Vietnam, I believe, has been a mistake. 
At such time and by whatever means this 
war is ended, we are all likely to emerge some- 
what sobered. There will be little for any of 
us to be proud of—except for the soldiers 
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who fought so hard in so unpromising a 
cause. I stress this point to you as soldiers 
not only because I believe it to be true but, 
frankly, because I have had the fear that, 
out of an exaggerated feeling of their own 
responsibility for the stalemate in Vietnam, 
some of our military leaders have been pro- 
fessing an unwarranted optimism about the 
war, thereby encouraging its continuation. 


I, THE DILEMMA OF ENDS AND MEANS 


Having emphasized as clearly as I know 
how that I have no criticism to make of 
military men, or their performance in Viet- 
nam, I turn now to the influence in our af- 
fairs that I do criticize: not the military but 
militarism, and its effects upon American 
life. I do not propose to belabor you with a 
discourse on the military-industrial-labor- 
university complex. I expect you have heard 
something about it already—more perhaps 
than you have cared to hear. Nor do I pro- 
pose to recite the list of our foreign instal- 
lations and the names of the countries to 
which we have committed ourselves militarily 
by one means or another. I propose instead 
to suggest some of the ways in which our far- 
flung military commitments are bringing 
about profound changes in the character of 
our society and government—changes which 
are slowly undermining democratic procedure 
and values, and which, taken together, have 
set us on the path toward authoritarian gov- 
ernment. 

My theme is the relationship of ends to 
means, the connection between the objective 
of our foreign relations and the nature of 
the policies we pursue. The ultimate test of 
any foreign policy is not its short-term tac- 
tical success but its effectiveness in defend- 
ing the basic values of the society. When a 
policy becomes incompatible with, or sub- 
versive of, those values, it is a bad policy, 
regardles of its technical or tactical effective- 
ness. I think we would all agree that the 
central, commanding goal of American for- 
eign policy is the preservation of constitu- 
tional government in a free society. My ap- 
prehension is that we are subverting that 
goal by the very means chosen to defend it. 

Confronted in the last generation with a 
series of challenges from dynamic totali- 
tarian powers, we have felt ourselves com- 
pelled, gradually and inadvertently, to imi- 
tate some of the methods of our adversaries, 
seeking to fight fire with fire. I do not share 
the view that American fears of Soviet and 
Chinese aggressiveness have been uniformly 
paranoiac, although I think there have been 
a fair number of instances of that. My point 
is that the very objective we pursue—the 
preservation of a free society—proscribes 
certain kinds of policies to us even though 
they might be the most tactically expedient. 
We cannot, without doing to ourselves the 
very injury that we seek to secure ourselves 
against from foreign adversaries, pursue pol- 
icies which rely primarily on the threat or 
use of force, because policies of force are in- 
evitably disruptive of democratic values. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, that wisest of observ- 
ers of American democracy, put it this way: 

“War does not always give democratic 
societies over to military government, but it 
must invariably and immeasurably increase 
the powers of civil government; it must al- 
most automatically concentrate the direction 
of all men and the control of all things in 
the hands of the government. If that does 
not lead to despotism by sudden violence, it 
leads men gently in that direction by their 
habits, 

“All those who seek to destroy the freedom 
of the democratic nations must know that 
war is the surest and shortest means to ac- 
complish this. That is the very first axiom of 
their science.” 1 


1Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America (New York: r & Row, Pub- 
Ushers, 1966), Vol, II, ch. 22, p. 625. 
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For more than a decade out of the last 
three we have been engaged in large-scale 
warfare, and for the rest of that period we 
have been engaged in the cold war and in 
ever more costly preparations for war. In the 
wake of our disappointment with the United 
Nations in the forties, we have taken it upon 
ourselves to preserve order and stability in 
much of the world, purporting to do on our 
own the things that Wilson and Roosevelt 
hoped to accomplish through world organiza- 
tion but never dreamed of America doing on 
its own, As I have said, I am not one of those 
who believe that these vast commitments 
were taken on out of delusion or the con- 
scious lust for power. The threat, though 
exaggerated and distorted in some instances, 
has been real enough in others, but in either 
case the effect has been the same for our 
internal life. War, and the chronic threat of 
war, have been carrying us, “gently” by our 
“habits,” toward despotism. 

The dilemma involved in all this for a sol- 
dier must be a particularly agonizing one. It 
must sound as though he is being asked to 
fight with one hand behind his back, accept- 
ing limits upon his own stock in trade of 
which his adversary is free. And that is 
exactly what you, as soldiers, are being asked 
to do. You are asked to conceive of security 
in a dimension broader than that of your own 
trade. You are asked to conceive of security 
in terms of ends as well as means, in terms of 
the procedures and values of a free society 
as well as the most efficient means of thwart- 
ing an adversary. 

There are times, to be sure, when a threat 
may seem so great and imminent as to war- 
rant the circumvention of democratic pro- 
cedure. There are times when war is thrust 
upon you. But there are times when a threat 
turns out in retrospect to have been less 
ominous than it seemed; there are times 
when we have some choice in the matter of 
war and peace. Psychologists tell us that our 
perceptions are only partly reflections of the 
real world; the other part is determined by 
our own expectations. I think that we have 
perceived more menace in the world around 
us than is actually there. I believe that we 
have had more choice than we have known. 
Korea was perhaps forced upon us; Vietnam 
was not, Pearl Harbor left us with no choice; 
the incident in the Gulf of Tonkin left us 
with ample choice. The Cuban missile crisis 
may have warranted unusual procedures; 
the Bay of Pigs and the Dominican Repub- 
lic patently did not. 

Because of the kind of country we are, we 
cannot, except in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances, allow foreign policy to take 
priority over domestic and constitutional re- 
quirements. Given a choice between the use 
of force and less certain but peaceful meth- 
ods, it is in our interests to take a chance on 
the latter. Given a choice between efficient 
emergency procedures and cumbersome dem- 
ocratic ones, it is in our interests to gamble 
on the latter—in full consciousness of the 
possibility that our democratic procedures 
may cost us embarrassment or worse in our 
foreign policy. 

It is quite beside the point to contend, as 
some of the advocates of the anti-ballistic 
missile contend, that it is safer to “err on 
the side of security,” because security is in- 
volved on both sides of the argument. One 
has to do with the security of means, the 
other with the security of ends. 

For three decades we have been erring 
on the side of the security of means. The 
consequences of that error are only now 
coming clearly into view. I should like to 
suggest what some of these consequences 
have been—economic, political and moral— 
and how they have undermined our security 
in its broader dimension. 


Ii. THE PRICE OF EMPIRE 


Every nation has a double identity: it is 


both a power engaged in foreign relations 
and a society serving the interests of its 
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citizens. As a power the nation draws upon 
but does not replenish its people’s economic, 
political and moral resources, The replenish- 
ment of wealth—in this broader than eco- 
nomic sense—is a function of domestic life, 
of the nation as a society. In the last three 
decades the United States has been heavily 
preoccupied with its role as the world’s 
greatest power, to the neglect of its societal 
responsibilities, and at incalculable cost to 
our national security. The economic cost is 
reflected in the disparity of almost ten to one 
between federal military expenditures since 
World War II and regular national budg- 
etary expenditures for education, wel- 
fare, health and housing. Then in the hands 
of the national executive, in a long-term 
trend toward authoritarian government. The 
moral cost is reflected in the unhappiness of 
the American people, most particularly in the 
angry alienation of our youth. 

Speaking first of the economics of our 
global role: I have been told many times 
that, in terms of our gross national product, 
we can well afford to do the things that 
need to be done at home without reducing 
our activities abroad. The answer to that 
assertion is that we are not in fact rebuild- 
ing our cities; we are not overcoming poverty 
and building schools and houses on anything 
approaching a scale commensurate with the 
need; nor are we effectively combating crime, 
pollution, and urban and suburban ugliness. 

Even if the economic resources were there, 
the psychological resources are not. The war 
in Vietnam has drained off not only money 
but political energy and leadership, and pub- 
lic receptiveness to reform. The war has to- 
tally altered the atmosphere of a few years 
ago, when hopes and confidence were high 
and the American people seemed willing to 
embark upon an era of social reform, An 
excellent start was made with the landmark 
legislation of 1964 and 1965, but Vietnam cut 
that short, dividing the country and the 
Congress, and inciting dissent and disorder. 
These in turn have given rise to a middle 
class reaction based on the fear of violence 
and anarchy. The result is an atmosphere 
uncongenial to reform, urgently needed 
though it is. Until the war in Vietnam is 
ended, there can be no prospect of the na- 
tion’s more sober and generous instincts 
reasserting themselves, no prospect of a re- 
newal of the nation’s strength at its vital 
domestic source. 

Having promised not to lecture you on the 
military-industrial-labor-academic complex, 
I confine myself to this one observation: 
With military expenditures providing the 
livelihood of some 10 percent of our work 
force; with 22 thousand major corporate de- 
fense contractors and another 100 thousand 
subcontractors; with defense plants or in- 
stallations located in 363 of the 435 Con- 
gressional districts; with the Department of 
Defense spending $7.5 billion on research and 
development this year, making it the largest 
consumer of research output in the nation— 
millions of Americans whose only interest is 
in making a decent living have acquired a 
vested interest in an economy geared to war. 
These benefits, once obtained, are not easily 
parted with. Every new weapons system or 
military installation soon acquires a constit- 
uency—a process which is aided and abetted 
by the perspicacity with which Pentagon offi- 
cials award lucrative contracts and establish 
new plants and installations in the districts 
of influential Members of Congress. I have 
not the slightest doubt that, if the anti- 
ballistic missile is deployed, it will soon ac- 
quire its own powerful constituency, and 
then we will be saddled with it—for reasons 
wholly independent of its ostensible military 
utility. 

According to current intelligence calcula- 
tions, made in terms of equivalent real pur- 
chasing power, the Russians are spending 
only three-fourths as much as We are on 
defense. Nonetheless, we are told, they 
threaten to pull ahead of us in strategic 
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weapons and we must be prepared to counter 
that threat. I do not understand why they 
should be getting so much more for their 
money than we are. Perhaps the fault lies 
in inferlor American efficlency—a discon- 
certing thought. Perhaps it lies in the lack 
of legislative oversight of the defense budget 
comparable in rigor and thoroughness to 
that exercised over the much smaller budg- 
ets of the other departments. 

Be that as it may, by any standard the 
amounts spent on defense have become stag- 
geringly disproportionate to the rest of the 
economy. It fills me with dismay when De- 
partment of Defense Officials suggest that, as 
part of a “grand design” for strategic policy, 
we may be forced to “win” an arms race with 
the Russians by relying on our superior re- 
sources to spend them into bankruptcy. Such 
a strategy puts me in mind of the practice 
among the Indians of the Pacific northwest 
known as the “potlatch.” Starting as a rivalry 
in gift-giving for the sake of prestige, the 
practice degenerated, as the tribes became 
wealthier, into competitive orgies of waste 
and destruction. An anthropologist describes 
it as follows: 

“No longer did the potlatch serve its tradi- 
tional functions of redistributing wealth, 
validating rank, and making valued alliances. 
The wealth of these new rich seemed limit- 
less, more than they could ever consume at 
a potlatch. So they instead destroyed vast 
amounts of wealth before the horrified eyes 
of the guests, as well as the other contenders, 
to dramatize the extent of their holdings. 
Fortunes were tossed into potlatch fires; 
canoes were destroyed; captives were killed. 
The competing claimants had no alternative 
but to destroy even more property at their 
potlatches. 


* . = * s 


“A contender for rank ultimately found 
himself in a position whereby the only way 
he could humiliate a wealthy rival was to 
destroy one of the precious coppers"—a kind 
of bank note representing vast wealth. “The 
act was equivalent to wiping out all the debts 
owed to him. It was an incredible price to 
pay, but the man who made such a dramatic 
gesture no doubt rose meteorically in rank.” * 

Quite as inevitably as if it were deliberate, 
our imperial role in the world has generated 
a trend toward authoritarian government. 

Vested by the Constitution exclusively in 
the Congress, the power to initiate war has 
now under the virtually exclusive 
control of the executive. The “dog of war,” 
which Jefferson thought had been tightly 
leased to the legislature, has now passed 
under the virtually exclusive control of the 
executive. The President's powers as com- 
mander-in-chief, which Hamilton defined 
as “nothing more than the supreme com- 
mand and direction of the military and 
naval forces,” are now interpreted as con- 
ferring upon the President full constitu- 
tional power to commit the armed forces to 
conflict without the consent of Congress. On 
the one hand it is asserted that the initia- 
tion of an all-out nuclear war could not 
possibly await Congressional authorization; 
on the other hand it is contended that lim- 
ited wars are inappropriate for Congressional 
action. There being, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, no other kinds of war besides “limited” 
and “unlimited,” it would seem that the 
Congressional war power has been effectively 
nullified. 

The treaty power of the Senate has also 
been effectively usurped. Once regarded as 
the only constitutional means of making a 
significant foreign commitment, while exec- 
utive agreements were confined to matters 


2Peter Farb, Man’s Rise to Civilization as 
Shown by the Indians of North America from 
Primeval Times to the Coming of the Indus- 
trial State (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1968) , pp. 150, 151. 
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of routine or triviality, the treaty has now 
been reduced to only one of a number of 
methods of entering binding foreign engage- 
ments. In current usage the term “commit- 
ment” is used to refer to engagements de- 
riving sometimes from treaties but more 
often from executive agreements and even 
simple, sometimes casual declaration. 

Thailand provides an interesting illustra- 
tion. Under the SEATO Treaty the United 
States has only two specific obligations to 
Thailand: to act “in accordance with its 
constitutional processes” in the event that 
Thailand is overtly attacked, and to “con- 
sult immediately” with the other SEATO al- 
lies should Thailand be threatened by sub- 
version. But the presence of 50 thousand 
American troops in Thailand, assigned there 
by the executive acting entirely on its own 
authority, creates a de facto commitment 
going far beyond the SEATO Treaty. In ad- 
dition, on March 6, 1962, former Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk and Thai Foreign Min- 
ister Thanat Khoman issued a joint declara- 
tion in which Secretary Rusk expressed “the 
firm intention of the United States to aid 
Thailand, its ally and historic friend, in re- 
sisting Communist aggression and subver- 
sion.” This, obviously, goes far beyond the 
SEATO Treaty. 

An even more striking illustration of the 
upgrading of a limited agreement into a de 
facto military obligation is provided by the 
series of agreements negotiated over the 
last sixteen years for the maintenance of 
bases in Spain. Initiated under an executive 
agreement in 1953, the bases agreement was 
significantly upgraded by a joint declara- 
tion issued by Secretary Rusk and Spanish 
Foreign Minister Castiella in 1963 asserting 
that a “threat to either country” would be 
the occasion for each to “take such action 
as it may consider appropriate within the 
framework of its constitutional processes.” 
In strict constitutional law, this agreement, 
whose phrasing closely resembles that of our 
multilateral security treaties, would be bind- 
ing on no one except for Mr. Rusk himself; 
in fact it is what might be called the “func- 
tional equivalent” of a treaty ratified by the 
Senate. Acknowledging even more explicitly 
the extent of our de facto commitment to 
Spain, General Wheeler, acting under in- 
structions from Secretary Rusk, provided 
Spanish military authorities in 1968 with a 
secret memorandum asserting that the pres- 
ence of American armed forces in Spain 
constituted a more significant security guar- 
antee than would a written agreement. 

Quite aside from questions of the merit 
or desirability of these commitments, the 
means by which they were incurred must be 
a matter of great concern to anyone who is 
concerned with the integrity of our consti- 
tutional processes. For at least thirty years 
power over our foreign relations has been 
flowing into the hands of the executive. So 
far has this process advanced that, in the re- 
cently expressed view of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, “it is no longer accurate 
to characterize our government, in matters of 
foreign relations, as one of separated powers 
checked and balanced against each other.” ? 
To a limited extent this constitutional im- 
balance has come about as the result of 
executive usurpation; to a greater extent it 
has been caused by the failure of Congress 
to meet its responsibilities and defend its 
prerogatives in the field of foreign relations; 
but most of all it has been the result of 
chronic warfare and crisis, of that all but 
inevitable concentration of powers in time of 
emergency of which Alexis de Tocqueville 
took notice over a century ago. 

Under circumstances of continuing threat 


s National Commitments, 
Committee on Foreign Relations on S. Res. 
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to the national security, it is hardly sur- 
prising that the military itself should have 
become an active, and largely unregulated 
participant in the policy making process. 
Bringing to bear a degree of discipline, unani- 
mity and strength of conviction seldom 
found among civilian officials, the able and 
energetic men who fill the top ranks of the 
armed services have acquired an influence 
disproportionate to their numbers on the 
nation’s security policy. The Department of 
Defense itself has become a vigorous partisan 
in our politics, exerting great influence on the 
President, on the military committees of 
Congress, on the “think tanks” and universi- 
ties to which it parcels out lucrative research 
contracts, and on public opinion. I was, quite 
frankly, disturbed to learn some weeks ago 
that the Department of the Army actually 
planned a national publicity campaign, in- 
volving exhibits and planted magazine 
articles to be solicited from civilian scientists, 
in order to “seli” the ABM to the American 
public and to counteract the criticisms of 
Congressmen and the scientific community. 

Again, let me emphasize that the danger 
I perceive here is not military men but 
militarism. Applying the same principle to 
the executive as a whole, the danger of 
executive dominance over our foreign rela- 
tions has nothing to do with the wisdom 
or lack of it in individual officials. A threat 
to democracy arises from any great concen- 
tration of unregulated power. I would no 
more want unregulated power to be wielded 
by the Congress than by the executive or the 
military—not even by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The principle is an old 
and familiar one, and is just as valid today as 
it was when Jefferson expressed it in the 
simple maxim: “Whatever power in any gov- 
ernment is independent, is absolute also.” 

In recent months the Senate has shown a 
growing awareness of the need for restoring a 
degree of constitutional balance in the mak- 
ing of our foreign policy. To a great extent 
this new attitude has been reflected in the 
debate on the anti-ballistic missile and a 
general disposition to bring the military 
budget under the same scrutiny that has 
always been applied to the budgets of the 
civilian agencies. In addition, the Senate is 
about to debate a “national commitments” 
resolution, the essential purpose of which is 
to remind the Congress of its constitutional 
responsibilities both for the making of 
treaties and ‘the initiation of war. 

These, I believe, are hopeful and necessary 
steps, but in the long run it is unlikely that 
constitutional government can be preserved 
solely by the vigorous exercise of legislative 
authority. No matter what safeguards of at- 
titude and procedure we employ, a foreign 
policy of chronic warfare and intervention 
has its own irreversible dynamic, and that 
ig toward authoritarian government. A de- 
mocracy simply cannot allow foreign policy 
to become an end in itself, or anything more 
than an instrument toward the central, 
dominating goal of securing democratic val- 
ues within our own society. I would indeed 
lay it down as a fairly confident prediction 
that, if American democracy is destroyed 
within the next generation, it will not be 
destroyed by the Russians or the Chinese but 
by ourselves, by the very means we use to 
defend it. That is why it seems to me sO 
urgent for us to change the emphasis of our 
policy, from the security of means to the 
security of ends. 

Finally, I would like to say a word about 
the moral price of our imperial role in the 
world, The success of a foreign policy, as we 
have been discovering, depends not only on 
the availability of military and economic re- 
sources but, at least as much, upon the sup- 
port given it by our people. As we have also 
been discovering, that support cannot be 
gained solely by eloquent entreaty, much 
less by the devices of public relations. In 
the long run it can only be secured by devis- 
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ing policies which are broadly consistent 
with the national character and traditional 
values of the society, and these—products of 
the total national experience—are beyond 
the reach of even the most effective modern 
techniques of political manipulation. 
History did not prepare the American peo- 
ple for the kind of role we are now playing 
in the world. From the time of the framing 
of the Constitution to the two world wars 
our experience and values—if not our uni- 
form practice—conditioned us not for the 
unilateral exercise of power but for the plac- 
ing of limits upon it. Perhaps it was a vanity 
but we supposed that we could be an exam- 
ple for the world—an example of rationality 
and restraint. We supposed, as Woodrow Wil- 
son put it, that a rational world order could 
be created embodying “not a balance of 
power but a community of power; not or- 
ganized rivalries, but an organized common 


Our practice has not lived up to that 
ideal but, from the earliest days of the 
Republic, the ideal has retained its hold 
upon us, and every time we have acted in- 
consistently with it—not just in Vietnam 
but every time—a hue and cry of opposition 
has arisen. When the United States invaded 
Mexico, two former Presidents and one fu- 
ture President* denounced the war as vio- 
lating American principles. The senior of 
them, John Quincy Adams, is said even to 
have expressed the hope that General Tay- 
lor’s officers would resign and his men de- 
sertë When the United States fought a war 
with Spain and then suppressed the patri- 
otic resistance to American rule of the Philip- 
pines, the ranks of opposition were swelled 
with two former Presidents, Harrison and 
Cleveland, with Senators and Congressmen 
including the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and with such distinguished in- 
dividuals as Andrew Carnegie and Samuel 
Gompers. 

The dilemma of contemporary American 
foreign policy is that, while becoming the 
most powerful nation ever to have existed on 
the earth, the American people have also 
carried forward their historical mistrust of 
power and their commitment to the imposi- 
tion of restraints upon it. That dilemma 
came to literal and symbolic fulfillment in 
the year 1945 when two powerful new forces 
came into the world. One was the bomb at 
Hiroshima, representing a quantum leap to 
a new dimension of undisciplined power. The 
other was the United Nations Charter, rep- 
resenting the most significant effort ever 
made toward the restraint and control of na- 
tional power. Both were American inven- 
tions, one the product of our laboratories, 
the other the product of our national ex- 
perience. Incongruous though they are, these 
are America’s legacies to the modern world: 
the one manifested in Vietnam and the nu- 
clear arms race, the other in the hope that 
these may yet be brought under control. 

The incongruity between our old values 
and our new unilateral power has greatly 
troubled the American people. It has much 
to do, I suspect, with the current student 
rebellion. Like a human body reacting 
against a transplanted organ, our body poli- 
tic is reacting against the alien values which, 
in the name of security, have been grafted 
upon it. We cannot—and dare not—divest 
ourselves of power, but we have a choice as 


‘John Quincy Adams, Martin van Buren 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

®Charles A. Barker, “Another American 
Dilemma,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Spring 
1969, pp. 239-240. 

*The theme here developed, the dilemma 
posed by American power as against the com- 
mitment to an equality of rights in a com- 
munity of world power, is adapted from an 
article by Professor Charles A. Barker of the 
Department of History of Johns Hopkins 
University, ibid., pp. 230-252. 
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to how we will use it. We can try to ride out 
the current convulsion in our society and 
adapt ourselves to a new role as the world’s 
nuclear vigilante. Or we can try to adapt 
our power to our traditional values, never 
allowing it to become more than a means 
toward domestic, societal ends, while seeking 
every opportunity to discipline it within an 
international community. 

We cannot resolve this dilemma by choos- 
ing to “err on the side of security,” because 
security is the argument for both sides. The 
real question is: which represents the more 
promising approach to security in its broader 
dimension? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Senator 
for bringing to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the country this essay, not only 
because it happens to mention me, but 
because, as the Senator has pointed out, 
it also mentions other Members of this 
body whom the captain condemns as 
being inimical to the welfare of this 
country. 

It would not be so serious if it were 
just Captain Hanks. But the character 
and the makeup of the U.S. Naval Insti- 
tute, which selected Captain Hanks’ work 
as the prize essay for 1970, in effect, 
means that the leading members of that 
organization, its board of control, have 
adopted the views of Captain Hanks as 
their own. I say this in the sense that 
they feel that it is representative in view- 
point and deserves their accolade and 
a prize, I believe, of $1,500. 

I ask the Senator, does he not share 
that opinion in view of the fact that the 
admiral who has recently been confirmed 
as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
also happens to be president of the board 
of control of the U.S. Naval Institute, 
Adm. Thomas H. Moorer; that the vice 
president is Rear Adm. James Calvert; 
the secretary and treasurer is Cmdr. 
R. T. E. Bowler, Jr., and the directors— 
all, of course, high-ranking members of 
the Navy—include Vice Adm. William T. 
Mack, Rear Adm. Henry L. Miller, Rear 
Adm. O. D. Water, Jr., Rear Adm. Shel- 
don H. Kinney, Brig. Gen. Herman Pog- 
gemer of the Marine Corps, and Capt. 
Albert A. Heckman of the U.S. Coast 
Guard? It does seem to me that their 
awarding a prize for this kind of state- 
ment is a most ominous development. I 
wonder whether the Senator does not 
think it is true that the fact that the way 
this prize was awarded and considered 
makes it far more significant than if it 
were just the statement of a single cap- 
tain in the Navy? 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas. The 
Naval Institute did award its prize to 
this particular essay, thus implicating 
the institute. The Senator mentioned 
those who serve on the board as being 
very high-ranking naval officers, includ- 
ing the present Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The article, therefore, 
has to be considered in the light of its 
sponsorship. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that this kind of attitude on 
the part of the military makes even more 
significant than many Senators realize 
the current discussion going on in the 
Senate involving the powers of the Com- 
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mander in Chief? Of course, the Church- 
Cooper amendment to the Military Sales 
Act is specifically directed at Cambodia. 
But in a general sense, it is an effort to 
reestablish the role of Congress in our 
national life, and to give some balance 
between the three branches, specifically 
between the executive and the legislative 
in this case. 

Here is an example of an attitude on 
the part of the military, which is under 
the direction of the President—at least 
under his direction nominally. I am not 
sure, in the case of the crisis which de- 
veloped day before yesterday in Ecuador, 
whether a President was under the direc- 
tion of the military or the military was 
under the direction of a President. You 
can take your choice. The fact was that 
the military took over, as they have re- 
cently in six countries in Latin America. 

I am not suggesting they are about to 
take over in the United States. I am sug- 
gesting that the essence of the argument 
and the reasoning for the effort to re- 
establish the role of Congress in con- 
trolling the war power is a very impor- 
tant one. It is highlighted and made 
more important by an attitude on the 
part of some high-ranking military lead- 
ers that Congress is a threat and a dan- 
ger, and that Members of this body, be- 
cause they do not approve of the cur- 
rent military policy of this country, are 
dangerous to the country. 

I think this should be brought to the 
attention of the Senate and of the pub- 
lic, that this matter of the balance be- 
tween the executive and the legislative is 
far more important than just the per- 
sonalities involved. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
not agree with that? 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree fully with the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. The very fact 
that the essay is entitled “Against All 
Enemies,” that the author urges offi- 
cers to invoke their oath, not only against 
enemies without, but, by implication, 
against enemies within, and that the 
Naval Institute chooses to award its 
first prize to such an essay, raises very 
ominous questions about which Senators 
should concern themselyes, whatever 
their partisan views, if they believe in 
the institutions of the Republic and the 
supremacy of civilian rule in the United 
States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And if they are in- 
terested in the preservation of our con- 
stitutional system; especially when you 
couple this award with the thrust of 
the essay. Captain Hanks has discovered 
that there are Members of the Senate 
and private citizens who deplore some of 
our military policies—he mentions Am- 
bassador Galbraith and a few others— 
but I assume all of those mentioned by 
the Vice President 2 days ago would 
probably fall into this same category, 
because there was a suggestion in his re- 
marks that they are all in some way sub- 
versive and not loyal American citizens. 
Hanks says his oath of office requires 
him to do what he can to eliminate from 
public life, at least, all of the people who 
do not share his views about the proper 
military policy for this country. 

We should couple this attitude with 
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other developments such as, for exam- 
ple, the fact that our policy is so closely 
oriented to the support of the colonels 
in Greece. A number of Foreign Relations 
Committee members—including the Sen- 
ator from Idaho—tried to limit aid to 
the military junta that destroyed the 
civilian government in Greece a few 
years ago, but we were defeated—by a 
close vote. This illustrates the principle 
that is involved: The tremendous power 
of the military in our country and in the 
Government to influence our diplomacy 
largely to determine which governments 
we recognize, what we do, and what aid 
we give to a country like Greece. 

The civilian authorities in Greece, that 
is, the former civilian authorities, who 
were interested in a civilian-controlled 
government, believe and state publicly 
that our policy assists and helps keep in 
power the colonels. So all of this put to- 
gether is, I think, a matter for deep con- 
cern for the people in this country who 
are interested in preserving the consti- 
tutional system which we enjoy. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, no one 
aware of public affairs in this country 
would contend that the influence of the 
military in this country is not very great. 
This is the result, in part, of the com- 
plexity of our military commitments and 
involvements abroad, as well as the large 
size of our Military Establishment. In 
part, it is also due to the high reputa- 
tion of our military men, a reputation, 
I may add, that is well deserved because 
historically, military officers, who have 
commanded our armies and our fleets, 
have been scrupulous to recognize the 
institutions of the Republic plus the 
supremacy of civilian control over the 
activities of the military. That is why I 
am so alarmed and disturbed that an 
article such as this should receive the 
endorsement of the Naval Institute via a 
board that includes men of extremely 
high rank in the Navy of the United 
States, including the present Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Since the article is susceptible to the 
interpretation we have given it, an ex- 
planation from the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is in order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
know of any precedent in which a high- 
ranking naval officer or any other high- 
ranking military officer has so clearly 
attacked Members of the Senate, con- 
demning them in an indirect way—it is 
not very indirect, as a matter of fact, the 
association of the names together with 
his statement—does the Senator know 
of any precedent such as this in history? 
Has the Senator ever run up against a 
case such as this, perhaps outside the 
Civil War period? 

Mr. CHURCH. Not in my memory. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not in modern 
times. 

Mr. CHURCH. Certainly none that is 
connected to or has the sponsorship of 
anything like the Naval Institute. 

Furthermore, I am unable to recall a 
period when the Vice President of the 
United States has undertaken to indict 
by name so many prominent figures in 
Government, in academic life, in the 
business community, in the press, and 
elsewhere. Perhaps we have reached a 
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point where unprecedented things are 
going to become commonplace. If that 
is so, we are in for serious trouble in the 
United States. Our traditional, demo- 
cratic institutions are in much more 
serious jeopardy than most would prefer 
to believe. Indeed, this may be an un- 
precedented time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I want to put in the 
Recorp a few facts about the institute 
which I do not believe have been put in. 

The U.S. Naval Institute, located at 
Annapolis, is a private professional as- 
sociation established in 1873 to provide 
naval officers with an unofficial forum for 
the exchange of ideas about the develop- 
ment and improvement of the Navy. It 
has since broadened its scope to publish 
for all those interestd in seapower. The 
institute’s current membership numbers 
about 60,000, of whom around 20,000 are 
“regular members”; that is, Regular offi- 
cers of the U.S. Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. Other members are Reserve 
officers, enlisted men, and so forth. The 
president of the board of control is the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm. Thomas 
H. Moorer. The vice president and four 
of the six directors of the institute are 
admirals. The institute—really the publi- 
cation, Proceedings—in effect, is the 
house organ of the top echelon in the 
Navy. The publisher is Comdr. R. T. E. 
Bowler, Jr., U.S. Navy, retired. 

The institute is listed as a private, non- 
profit institution for tax purposes, and 
can accept tax-deductible contributions 
under section 501 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. At the same time, it appears that— 
with annual dues of $8—there is more 
than ample money at the institute’s com- 
mand. 

That amounts to dues of $480,000. 
That is quite a lot to start with. And they 
can award very large prizes for this kind 
of activity. Why this would be consid- 
ered a private, nonprofit institution, 
when it awards prizes for articles of this 
kind, is beyond my comprehension. If 
it was a private organization and was 
not headed by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, I think it would be disallowed any 
tax exemption, on the ground that it is a 
propaganda, or lobbying, agency of a 
political nature. 

Mr. CHURCH. Lobbying organizations 
are definitely not supposed to be tax 
exempt. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know what 
one would call this. I think this is one 
of the most outrageous violations I have 
seen of what I thought was the proper 
ethics of a military officer. As I have said, 
not only the Senator from Arkansas but 
also a number of other Senators are men- 
tioned in the article, aside from private 
citizens. 

Their patriotism is being challenged, 
questioned, by a naval officer, and in an 
article which is then awarded first prize 
by a tax-exempt agency headed by the 
man who is now Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of the United States, the 
largest and most widespread Military 
Establishment in the world today. 

I think it is a matter that deserves very 
serious consideration by the Members of 
this body, and I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for bringing it up. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent to have printed at this point in the 

Record some pages from the Naval In- 

stitute’s publication, “Proceedings.” 
There being no objection, the pages 
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as follows: 
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ARTICLES 


“Against All Enemies"—The naval officer's 
solemn oath—to defend the Constitution 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic— 
should impel him to speak out against those 
who endanger the country from within. 

“Arms for the Love of Allah”—The Soviet 
Union emerged from the Six Day War with 
its position in the Middle East greatly en- 
hanced and its leverage in the Arab world 
substantially increased. 

“The Navy and the Merchant Marine: 
Critical Coalition’—More than changes in 
attitude and organization will be required— 
it may take an act of Congress—if the Navy 
is to continue to play its traditional role as 
protector of U.S. merchant shipping. 

“Combat Readiness Training”’—ZInflation 
or recession aside, there is reason to believe 
that a dollar spent today in improving the 
Navy’s CRT program will produce value 
benefits worth almost six dollars. 

“Deep Freeze Diary, 1968”—Commander 
McNeely commanded the 195 men who com- 
prised the wintering-over detachment at 
McMurdo Station, Antarctica, in 1968. 

“The Road to Wisdom”—The wider and 
deeper a policymaker’s knowledge of history, 
the greater his “sense of history,” the less 
likely he is to repeat the errors of the past. 

“ASW vs. AAW: A Question of Direction”— 
Just because the tactical empires of anti- 
submarine warfare and anti-air warfare have 
been going their own way since the late 
1940s does not mean they should, or can, 
do so in the 1970s. 
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Mr. CHURCH, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for his comments. I have 
raised the question because the Senate, 
as a key institution within our constitu- 
tional system, must be safeguarded 
against interpretations that can be 
placed upon an article of this character. 
Further explanation is now in order from 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Members of the military, as well as 
civilians, are entitled to their opinion. 
But groups of citizens are entitled to ex- 
press their opinion; both are entitled to 
participate in the electoral process; both 
are entitled to vote for or against politi- 
cal figures. 

Moreover, the Pentagon has a very 
generous budget with which to present 
the collective military view on impor- 
tant issues to the American people. It 
has a very large number of publicists, 
not only throughout the country, but 
more than 300 right here on Capitol Hill. 
The military does not lack its rightful 
place in our scheme of things; it does not 
lack influence. Indeed, any impartial ob- 
server would have to regard its infiu- 
ence in our society as immense. 

However, the propriety of an article 
of this kind, which raises the implica- 
tion that men who disagree with the 
military viewpoint are of questionable 
patriotism and that the officer’s oath 
should be directed not only against ex- 
ternal enemies, but also again by impli- 
cation, against the enemies within, this 
is dangerous stuff for all who have eyes 
to see it, and do not prefer to be blinded. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is especially dan- 
gerous against the background of three 
assassinations in recent years of promi- 
nent public figures in this country. I 
would think no one would want to en- 
courage that. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. And in a world 
where a precipitous trend in govern- 
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ment has been toward military takeover, 
where each military takeover is always 
justified in language exactly like the 
kind employed in this essay, it is dan- 
gerous stuff. We cannot afford to over- 
look its full implications. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for yielding. 

I listened carefully to the colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Idaho and the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, and I noted 
that the Senator from Idaho mentioned— 
and here I am paraphrasing what he 
said—the fact that the Vice President 
of the United States has been rather out- 
spoken and has named individuals with 
whom he disagreed. There is no question 
about that; he has done so. And he struck 
a very responsive chord with a great 
many people in the United States. In fact, 
I think it is probably fair to say that 
a majority of the people agree with what 
he has been saying, the point he has been 
making. 

My question to the Senator from 
Idaho is this: Is the Senator from Idaho 
suggesting that the Vice President of the 
United States should not haye the op- 
portunity to speak as strongly and loudly 
and frequently as he may on issues that 
may be controversial in the country 
that he feels very strongly about? 

Mr. CHURCH. Of course not, as the 
Senator well knows. What I said was 
that the series of personal attacks the 
Vice President made, which are cer- 
tainly within his right to make, are, in 
my memory, at least unprecedented. I 
did not say that he did not have any 
right, nor did I suggest, as the holder of 
a political office, that the same stric- 
tures applied to the Vice Presidency as 
apply to officers in the military service. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am certainly glad to 
have that clarified, because I would 
think that we had, indeed, reached dan- 
gerous times if Members of this body 
thought the Vice President should not 
speak out strongly on things which affect 
him deeply. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator heard my 
remarks, but he can read them again in 
the Recorp. He will find that no con- 
struction of those remarks could possibly 
lead to that interpretation or that con- 
clusion: 

Mr. GURNEY. May I pose another 
question to the Senator from Idaho. Dur- 
ing the colloquy, he talked about. other 
countries having experienced military 
juntas, not only as governments but also 
as groups which have taken over gov- 
ernment. Does he suggest that the arti- 
cle written by Captain Hanks indicates 
that the Navy Department of the United 
States is about to effect a military coup 
or takeover in this country? 

Mr. CHURCH. No. I think the Senator 
was here and heard what I said. If he 
did not, let me restate my arguments, 
One of the reasons for the high reputa- 
tion the professional military enjoy in 
this country is the fact that our highest 
ranking officers, over the years, have 
scrupulously observed and recognized 
the supremacy of civilian rule. 
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The reason I am disturbed over the 
Hanks article is that it departs radically 
from what have been the traditional, 
professional standards of the military. 

As one whose family has long been in- 
volved in the military, whose brother 
served in the Marine Corps as an officer 
all his life, whose cousins are high-rank- 
ing naval officers, and whose family for 
several generations has been deeply in- 
volved in and dedicated to military serv- 
ice, I have a high opinion of the military. 
I am sure my opinion is as high as that 
of the Senator from Florida. I would not 
want the great tradition of American 
military service, in any way, to be 
brought into question by an article of this 
kind. Neither do I want the U.S. Senate 
to be brought into question by such an 
article. That is why it has so disturbed 
me. 

Mr. GURNEY. I am certainly reas- 
sured by the Senator’s statement of the 
traditional role of the military in the 
Government of the United States. I cer- 
tainly agree with him on that case. I 
wish I had the benefit of having read the 
article. I have not. It puts me at a loss, 
perhaps, to step into this colloquy fur- 
ther; yet, I must say, in listening to it 
as carefully as I could, and I did, that it 
seemed to me the direction of it and the 
import of it was that a naval captain 
had expressed himself strongly about 
matters he felt deeply about and the 
purpose of this colloquy was to, perhaps, 
stifle such expressions and make sure he 
did not do it again, and make sure that 
naval personnel who express themselves 
as strongly again, do not do it again. Am 
I correct on that? 

Mr. CHURCH. No. The Senator is 
wrong. I would, again, suggest that he 
read the article. It will be printed in the 
Recorp and be available tomorrow morn- 
ing. He can draw his own conclusions 
from it. I believe this article raises se- 
rious questions. I attempted to point to 
what those questions were. In the light 
of the fact it has been given a prize by 
the Naval Institute, and that one of the 
presiding members of that board is 
presently our Chief of Staff, a further 
explanation is definitely in order. 

I would expect that he would be forth- 
coming in giving it. I repeat to the junior 
Senator from Florida that the article is 
available for each of us to read. It will 
be in the Recorp tomorrow morning 
where the Senator may read it. Each of 
us can draw our own interpretations from 
it. But from the language and the thrust 
of the argument, it gives me and other 
distinguished Members of the Senate 
basis for serious concern. If the article 
reflects the viewpoint of the Naval In- 
stitute, the Navy, or the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, an unprecedented event has oc- 
curred within our constitutional govern- 
ment which speaks ominously of the fu- 
ture freedom of our Nation within. 

Mr. GURNEY. Well, may I say that I 
certainly shall read it. I apologize for not 
having the benefit of having read it. I 
could engage better in this colloquy, but 
let me point to something else which has 
been disturbing in past years. 

I can remember, when I served in the 
other body, at the time of the previous 
administration, and more particularly 
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when Robert McNamara was Secretary of 
Defense, that up until that time, or up 
until the time, perhaps, that he invoked 
what apparently was the rule that those 
of us in Congress who had previously met 
rather freely with personnel from the 
Military Establishment, the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force, to find 
out about defense matters we were inter- 
ested in and to exchange ideas—and we 
all know this—that that ability was cut 
off because, apparently, orders were is- 
sued by the civilian heads of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that the military peo- 
ple would not talk with Members of 
Congress. 

Thus, literally, they were afraid to 
talk to us, and we were not able to get 
the benefit, perhaps, of defense problems 
which were on our mind and that we 
wanted to know something about. 

I merely point that out and say that I 
hope we never reach the time we do not 
permit the military to express feelings 
which they obviously, strongly, deeply, 
and sincerely believe. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Florida yield briefly? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me read one or 
two paragraphs from the article to the 
Senator from Florida. 

It reads: 

If the United States is to be protected 
against the efforts of those who would place 
her in peril—whether through apathy, igno- 
rance, or malice—we in the military cannot 
stand idly, silently by and watch it done. Our 
oath of office will not permit it. 


Then he goes on: 

Thus, if we in the armed services are to do 
our part in frustrating the aims of those who 
would turn the American eagle into a lamb, 
we must continue to single out and eliminate 
those among us who, by their avarice and in- 
discretion, despoil our integrity and destroy 
our credibility. 

Our mission is clear: to ensure our coun- 
try is not militarily weakened to the point 
that external enemies can, through the use 
of force, overthrow the U.S. Government and 
its Constitution. 


All of that, read separately, and talk- 
ing about only military matters, would 
be innocent enough; but this is coupled 
with a condemnation of a number of 
people who have already been men- 
tioned—several Senators—Senator CASE 
on the Senator’s side of the aisle—they 
are not all Democrats—Senator Mon- 
DALE, myself, Senator SYMINGTON, Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD, Senator GoopELL—several 
of them. 

Normally, military men of course are 
free to talk about military affairs, but it 
seems to me that this insinuates clearly 
that a number of public officials, such as 
several Senators, our majority leader, 
also former ambassadors, are so sub- 
versive that the military oath of office 
requires them to be eliminated. 

I have never heard a military man talk 
this way before, privately or publicly, 
certainly not in an article in the public 
domain, and receiving a prize from a 
board of governors consisting of the 
highest officers in our Navy. 

I have never, really, at any time, sug- 
gested, directly or indirectly, that our 
troubles are due to the military. I have 
always stated and pointed out on every 
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occasion that the major decisions which 
brought us into the state we now are in 
have not been military but political deci- 
sions and most of them have been made 
by Democratic Presidents. 

I have never tried, and do not now 
believe, that the military should be 
blamed for our troubles in Vietnam. Evi- 
dently, this man is not aware of that 
because, as he criticizes the policies, he 
identifies—I mean, because, I suppose, 
the Commander in Chief happened to be 
a Democratic President who made the 
decisions. 

This brings about a confusion, I think, 
in their minds that is not warranted. 
The Senators he mentioned—and I am 
quite sure that I can speak for them— 
are not trying to condemn the military. 
They all have great respect for the mili- 
tary. We are not trying to weaken the 
military. 

We are dealing with policies that are 
essentially civilian policies concerning 
the role of this country in Asia, the Mid- 
dle East, or anywhere else. 

I have never before heard a high- 
ranking military officer attacking Mem- 
bers of the Senate as if they were sub- 
versive when they are discussing mat- 
ter of the highest policy, diplomatic 
policy, and international policy, which 
are really not military affairs. 

No one is criticizing any of our mili- 
tary as such, in that they are not in any 
way carrying out orders or not serving 
the country. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to speak for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, if I may 
reply to the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, first 
of all I point out that I certainly agree 
with him that no Senator suspects any 
other Senator of having subversive tend- 
encies simply because he has strong 
feelings concerning our foreign policy in 
Vietnam or, for that matter, strong feel- 
ings on what our military weapons sys- 
tem should be, or what part in foreign 
policy our military people should play. 

There is very deep difference of 
opinion on Vietnam. 

I simply say that I think that perhaps 
we might learn some lesson from the ar- 
ticle. Perhaps the language was too 
strong. I have not read it, but I will cer- 
tainly read it in tomorrow’s RECORD. 

Mr. President, I know there are deep 
feelings among the military. These peo- 
ple are sincere and dedicated people and 
very able. Some of the actions we have 
taken in the Senate and some of the 
statements some of us have made per- 
haps on Vietnam trouble them greatly. 
They indeed feel, perhaps, that it has not 
aided the war effort and perhaps has 
hurt it. 

I am not making a case for them. I 
simply say that they feel that way. 

I think that last year when we had 
the very extended debate on the mili- 
tary procurement bill—the ABM por- 
tion as well as the other portions—a lot 
of military people felt that was a con- 
certed effort, perhaps, to weaken the 
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Military Establishment. I am not saying 
they are right. 

I am glad that we had the debate last 
year. I simply say that they feel very 
strongly about the matter. 

I think that it may add something if 
their voices are heard, too, because we 
do want dissent, responsible dissent, so 
that we do have the opinions of every- 
one. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Under the previous order, 
there will now be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business with 
a 3-minute limitation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may have 5 minutes 
in which to discuss what I think is a very 
important, nonpolitical subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE INCREASES IN THE PRICE OF 
FUEL OIL 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, last week 
President Nixon urged labor and man- 
agement to apply voluntary restraints to 
help control inflation. 

On the day after the President’s mes- 
sage urging voluntary inflation controls, 
he issued a proclamation increasing 
home heating oil imports by 40,000 
barrels a day. 

This was hailed by many as a conces- 
sion to the Northeast. 

The fact is, however, this small con- 
cession will not begin to offset the fuel 
oil price increases of this year to date nor 
prevent further increases. 

The Northeast needs an increase in 
imports of at least 150,000 barrels a day 
if our home heating oil consumers are 
not to be charged on the basis of short 
supply. 

At the same time the President an- 
nounced an increase of 100,000 barrels 
per day in permissible crude oil imports. 

This increase of 100,000 barrels per day 
of crude oil actually represents a decrease 
from the amount imported in the early 
part of this year when imports from 
Canada exceeded 500,000 barrels per day 
or far more than the permissible limit of 
332,000 barrels. 

While imports of 200,000 barrels or 
more per day in excess of quotas were 
permitted up to March 1 we are told that 
imports in excess of quotas will no longer 
be permitted. 

For years New England has been the 
captive market of the oil industry with 
consumers paying well above national 
average prices. 

Mr. President, the consumers of the 
Northeast are entitled to protection from 
the discriminatory practices of the oil 
industry. 

Iam not referring to the filling station 
operators whose earnings are usually 
controlled by the same people who fix 
consumer prices. 

I am referring primarily to those who 
buy No. 2 fuel oil for home heating. 

I now turn to the additional problem 
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of price hiking for residual No. 6 fuel oil 
that is used by our industries and 
institutions. 

On the very day that the President 
proclaimed a small increase in home 
heating oil imports, a company in south- 
ern Vermont wrote me advising that 
there had been four price increases in 
residual fuel oil since January 1 and their 
supplier had stated there will have to be 
additional price increases this year. 

The supplier blamed this situation on 
the critical fuel shortage caused by the 
combination of restrictive oil import 
quotas and the fact that industries in 
some States have been required to switch 
to a fuel with a lower sulfur content 
which, of course, reduces coal usage and 
increases the demand for oil. 

At the same time, a textile mill in 
northern Vermont complained of an in- 
crease in prices which will raise its fuel 
costs some $20,000 a year—and the end 
is not in sight. 

Two days after the President had an- 
nounced an increase in permissible im- 
ports of oil, a Vermont hospital reported 
that in addition to a 10-cents-per-barrel 
increase in No. 6 oil effective as of April 
16—an additional increase of 39 cents per 
barrel would be effective as of June 8. 

This increased cost of $5,000 per year 
will be passed on to the patients using 
the hospital. 

Earlier information from a Vermont 
municipal electric light company shows 
the way the coal industry, now largely 
controlled by the oil industry, and the 
railroads are getting a profitable piece of 
the inflationary fuel pricing that is 
charged to New England users. 

This municipal utility stockpiles coal 
during the spring, summer, and autumn 
months in order to meet the winter fuel 
needs. 

In the past this coal has been pur- 
chased in 100-car shipments, but this is 
no longer possible. 

All the railroads will deliver now is 30 
to 40 cars at a time. 

The balance is bought wherever it can 
be found in single car lots. 

The railroads blame the coal industry, 
and the coal industry blames the rail- 
roads while both profit from this break- 
down in service. 

In terms of cost, the municipal utility 
I have cited is now paying $7.50 a ton 
at the mines for coal that cost $5.50 a 
ton last January. 

Added to these inflationary costs I have 
mentioned is the decision of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to increase the price 
of enriched uranium, the fuel which Gov- 
ernment-owned plants produce for 
atomic powerplants. 

This increase is unwarranted and un- 
necessary and if permitted to stand will 
only benefit those electric utilities that 
use fossil fuels by making atomic elec- 
tric energy more costly. 

I regret that our Government has not 
taken more available and more effective 
steps to control inflation and provide 
equity in pricing fuels, and trust that 
this oversight will be corrected without 
further delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Is there further morning 
business? 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts if I have 
any additional time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitted 
to speak for 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont for the statement he 
has made on the floor this morning. 

I know this has been a problem which 
all of us in New England—the part of 
the country that represents only 7 per- 
cent of the population but consumes 26 
percent of the heating oil in this Na- 
tion—realize has been a great hardship 
to the people who live in New England. 

This recommendation that has now 
been achieved or at least partially un- 
dertaken by the President to release 
some 40,000 barrels a day is only a small 
step. 

Those of us who are from New Eng- 
land had hoped we could get as much 
as 150,000 barrels a day released, which 
according to the best information we 
had would have meant a reduction in 
cost of 2 cents per gallon to the consum- 
er, the homeowner, and those who use 
the heating oil. 

I commend the Senator for the reason- 
ableness and the thoughtfulness of his 
statement. It is not just the articulate 
expression of a New England Senator, 
but I think all of the comments made by 
my colleague from Vermont are com- 
pletely justified in the President’s own 
task force report on the entire oil im- 
portation problem, a program which was 
recommended to the President, and up- 
ye which the President has deferred ac- 

on. 

We have worked on this issue together 
for many years and I applaud the Sen- 
ator’s articulation of what is a problem 
of considerable magnitude to the con- 
sumers of home heating oil in New Eng- 
land. We realize we are about to enjoy 
a warm summer but it will not be long 
before the winds of autumn come 
through that oldest part of our Nation. 
I think the Senator’s expression of these 
facts today is a continuation of the 
long effort he has been working on for 
many administrations, both Democratic 
and Republican, for action which is 
long overdue. 

I commend the Senator for his com- 
ments and his statement. 

The Senator has been interested not 
only in this issue but in the entire power 
issue where he has taken a courageous 
stand and has brought to all of us judg- 
ment and thoughtfulness which was nec- 
essary in meeting these difficult prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I thank 
my neighbor, the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

I made the statement simply because 
I do not want the people of New Eng- 
land to think something wonderful has 
been done for them, when such is not 
the case. As far as the people of the 
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United States are concerned, instead of 
getting an increase in the amount of 
crude oil imports, they will have a de- 
crease of approximately, shall we say, 
100,000 barrels a day because we have 
been told already there will be no im- 
ports over and above the quotas; where- 
as in January and February—and I do 
not know how far back beyond that— 
there were imports of 200,000 barrels 
a day over and above the quotas. Now, 
we have lost 100,000 barrels a day in- 
stead of gaining. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Is it the understand- 
ing of the Senator that even with this 
modification or increase, it will not have 
any impact in the prices for heating oil 
for home consumers? We are not just in- 
terested in supply but also prices. Cer- 
tainly consumers of home heating oil are 
interested in the price. I know the rec- 
ommendation of the Senator and others 
has been directed toward prices, and I 
was wondering if the Senator from Ver- 
mont, in his study of this problem, has 
found that this very modest increase of 
40,000 barrels will not result in any 
reduction in price for consumers. 

Mr. AIKEN. No, although we should 
be grateful for small favors—the 40,000 
barrel increase is hardly a drop in the 
bucket. Our people in New England are 
paying increased prices for petroleum. 
Prices are up for almost every other pe- 
troleum product of one kind or another, 
including gasoline, as the Senator 
knows. 

I do not want the people fooled into 
thinking that something wonderful has 
been done for them, which will auto- 
matically lower their cost for heating oil 
and other oil products. 


AMERICAN POW’S STILL SUFFER 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, during 
these discussions of the past few weeks 
of American policy in Southeast Asia 
one fact has been brought into clear 
focus which we must not allow to be- 
come blurred by the passage of time. 
That is the grim situation in which our 
1,400 American prisoners of war find 
themselves in North Vietnam. I call this 
matter to the attention of Senators once 
again to remind them that the men 
and their families are suffering untold 
agonies and to call upon them to do all 
in their power to aid in their quick re- 
turn to their homes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized for 5 additional minutes beyond 
the normal limit of time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I wish to propose 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLeton). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the previous order, I understand 
that at 11:30 we will move to controlled 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that I may speak 
until 11:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 444 minutes, 
until 11:30. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as one 
who controls one part of the time, I as- 
sure the Senator that any additional 
time he needs he will get. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized. 


THE McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post this morning under the 
by-line of Phillip D. Carter published a 
news item about proposed strategy in the 
Senate of some Senators with respect to 
amendments relating to our policy in 
Southeast Asia. 

The two concluding paragraphs of 
that article read as follows: 

Sen. Gordon L. Allott (R-Colo.) said ad- 
ministration backers might try to force the 
hand of Senate doves by calling up the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield “amendment to end the 
war” for an early vote. This proposal would 
cut off funds for any Indochina involve- 
ment after Dec. 31, 1970. 

It is “common talk down on the floor,” 
Allott said at a news conference, that some 
senator might offer the same amendment 
early in an attempt to defeat it before its 
backers can strengthen their forces. This 
vote has been slated for July or August. 


Mr. President, I wish to say first of 
all that I hope that is not a true report 
of the intentions of those who are op- 
posed to this amendment, which seeks to 
bring an end to our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. I would regard that pro- 
cedure as contemptuous of the normal 
Senate courtesy that is extended to the 
author of an amendment in the Senate. 

For a number of weeks we have ad- 
vised the leadership on both sides of the 
aisle, individual Senators, and the pub- 
lic at large, that the so-called McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment would be called up 
for a vote on the military procurement 
authorization bill. I repeat that it seems 
contemptuous of ‘the consideration 
usually given Members of the Senate for 
another Senator to move to bring a mat- 
ter to a vote on a different bill at an 
earlier time, and it also seems a case of 
crude and cynical partisanship for us 
to be playing fast and loose with a life- 
and-death issue of this kind which in- 
volves the safety and well-being of our 
forces in Southeast Asia, 

Mr, President, I want to serve notice 
on any Senators considering that kind 
of crass procedure that it is my intention 
to move to table any such effort if it 
comes prior to the time we have notified 
the Senate we are ready for the vote. I 
hope that Senators who support our 
measure will vote for the motion to table 
and that other Senators who respect the 
normal courtesy in this body will join in 
such a motion to table. Whether that 
move is made, I want to make clear there 
will be a vote to end the war when the 
military procurement authorization bill 
comes to the floor of the Senate. Any ef- 
fort to defeat our amendment prior to 
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that time as an exercise in partisan pol- 
itics to embarrass the authors, will not 
preclude another vote which we are al- 
ready committed to publicly. So let me 
put my colleagues on record here this 
morning that such a vote on the amend- 
ment to end the war will be held when 
the military procurement bill comes to 
the floor. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am sorry, I just came 
on the floor and did not hear the full 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota, The Church-Cooper 
amendment which is attached to the 
military sales bill speaks in terms of no 
funds authorized or appropriated under 
this or any other act shall be used for 
such and such a purpose. So the Church- 
Cooper language—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair may state 
to the Senator from Michigan, the hour 
of 11:30 a.m. having arrived—— 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I will ob- 
ject—I would hope that additional time 
could be made available to the Senator 
from Michigan. I, as acting majority 
leader, will be glad to consent to that 
request for time once we are under con- 
trolled time. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Very well. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 11:30 a.m. having arrived, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill, H.R. 15628, to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 
The time up to the hour of 1 o’clock is 
controlled and equally divided between 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr, DOLE) 
and the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as the 
designee of the Senator from Kansas, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Continuing the discussion—which does 
relate to the pending business because I 
want to make the point that the Church- 
Cooper amendment to the Military Sales 
Act is phrased in terms of “no funds au- 
thorized or appropriated under this or 
any other act shall be used” for partic- 
ular purposes. 

There is no question but that the type 
of amendment the Senator from South 
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Dakota has been advocating would cer- 
tainly be appropriate as a new section 
in the Military Sales bill. I suppose the 
only question is, when should the Sen- 
ate vote on that kind of amendment? We 
have been debating the war in Southeast 
Asia and policies with regard thereto for 
some 5 weeks or more. Perhaps the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota indicated earlier 
in his remarks why he does not want to 
vote on the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment at this time; if he did I did not 
hear him. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me read again 
what the Senator from Colorado said. 
He said: 

It is common talk down on the floor that 
some Senator might offer the same amend- 
ment (the McGovern-Hatfield amendment) 
early in an attempt to defeat it before its 
backers can strengthen their forces. 


That speaks for itself. Here is a cynical 
movement anounced beforehand by the 
Senator from Colorado that, with the 
Senate having concerned itself now for 
the last 6 weeks with a very limited step 
relating to Cambodia, he proposes to 
bring up the so-called McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment for the purpose of de- 
feating it before the Senate has an op- 
portunity to turn its attention to that 
amendment. 

All Iam saying is that the Senator may 
bring that matter up for a vote when- 
ever he wishes to, but there will be an- 
other effort to vote on it under the mili- 
tary authorization bill. If this cynical 
power play to defeat the amendment by 
premature action succeeds, I want to 
put the Senate on notice that there will 
be another chance to vote on it when the 
military procurement bill comes up. We 
have made that pledge both publicly and 
privately for 6 weeks, and we intend to 
keep it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator has a right 
to do that. I take exception to the term 
“cynical,” because I think it would be in 
the interest of the Senate to get on with 
its business. After 5 weeks or more of 
debate on the war and policies with re- 
gard to Southeast Asia, we should pro- 
ceed to a vote on the pending issues re- 
lating to the war. I believe we should 
dispose of the issues that remain and 
get on to other business. 

Of course, the Senator from South Da- 
kota does not agree with that view, and 
he is entitled to his opinion. I do not 
know whether the amendment will be of- 
fered or not. Personally, I hope it will 
be, so that we can vote. Then if the 
Senator wants to bring the amendment 
up again at a later date, of course, he 
can do that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator under- 
stands who has delayed the Senate for 
the last 5 or 6 weeks. Certainly it is 
not the proponents of the Cooper- 
Church amendment who have been re- 
sponsible for the 5- or 6-week delay. Of 
course, I cannot speak for the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) or the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER), but I am 
confident they have been ready to vote 
for several weeks. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has the floor. The 
time has expired, by the way. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

I believe—and I think other Senators 
will agree—that the debate we have had 
on the war in Southeast Asia and poli- 
cies related thereto has been very help- 
ful and useful to the Members of the 
Senate and the country. I do not believe 
it has been time wasted. I am sure one 
of the reasons that so much time has 
been devoted to this debate is that the 
announcement was made a number of 
weeks ago that when we finished the 
vote on the Cooper-Church amendment 
we would then take up the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution and after that we would 
take up the Hatfield-McGovern proposal. 
So this has been on the schedule 
anyway. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Having discussed this 
general subject so much, it would be ex- 
pediting the business of the Senate to go 
ahead and vote now on the Hatfield- 
McGovern amendment. I am surprised 
the Senator from South Dakota does not 
want to vote on it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a statement in 
terms of the schedule? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished assistant majority leader. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In terms of the sched- 
ule, with which I am somewhat familiar, 
I think the Senator from South Dakota, 
at least in terms of the intention of 
the leadership, has expressed our under- 
standing of what was the order of pro- 
cedure on some of the matters involving 
policies in Southeast Asia. I only raise 
the point in response to the observation 
of my good friend from Michigan with 
respect to when and at what time the 
McGovern-Hatfield resolution was to be 
considered. Obviously, those judgments 
and expressions by the majority leader 
are on the basis of the best information 
and judgment available at that period of 
time, and all of us know it is still an 
open question, but I would not want the 
Recorp to refiect that it was understood 
by the leadership at any time that this 
was a contemplated move. Certainly it 
is within the right of the Senator from 
Michigan or any other Senator to do it, 
but I wished to clarify my understand- 
ing of the schedule. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I received an avalanche 
of mail—and I am sure other Senators 
did also—following the telecast in which 
the Senator from South Dakota par- 
ticipated. But since then the volume of 
mail has gone down. Now, we are receiv- 
ing little or no mail on it. Frankly, I 
think the Senator had better hurry up 
and have a vote. The support is waning. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, the timetable the 
Senator just referred to has been upset 
by the move to bring up the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution before the vote on the 
Church-Cooper amendment. The inten- 
tion, as the Senator described here, was 
to dispose of the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment and then to move to a debate on 
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the Gulf of Tonkin resolution and then 
on the McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 
But with reference to the Senator’s com- 
ment on support falling for that amend- 
ment, he knows that the focus of atten- 
tion for the last 5 or 6 weeks has been on 
the Church-Cooper amendment. That 
has been the matter under consideration 
and in the public eye. I assume that is 
why the Senator from Colorado has said 
he wants a vote real quickly now on the 
other amendment before we have had a 
chance to fully consider it and before the 
attention of the public is focused on that 
matter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the statement made by 
the Senator from Michigan in the col- 
loquy that has just taken place. I think 
the important part of this whole matter 
is the point he made about this being a 
broad-ranging debate for the last 5 
weeks. 

For the last 5 weeks, it is true that it 
has centered on an amendment called the 
Church-Cooper amendment, but I think 
we have gnawed the bone of Southeast 
Asia backward and forward and up and 
down, and got every morsel of meat off it. 
Ido not think there is any question about 
the views of any individual Senator about 
Southeast Asia, what ought to be done 
about it, when the war ought to be ended, 
or whether Vietnamization is working or 
is not working, and I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator from Michigan 
that if we spent another year on this 
matter, discussing it, we would not worry 
out any more legislative action and 
movement than we have right now. 

I am delighted that we are going to 
vote on the Tonkin Gulf resolution, and 
I, for one, wish we could vote on the end- 
ing of the war amendment right after it, 
and then get on with the business of the 
Senate, which has been long delayed, and 
which we ought to get to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am 
sure no Senator wants to play politics 
with the war in Southeast Asia or make 
it appear that anyone is playing politics, 
but it could be interpreted that way. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I understand the so-called 
Hatfield-McGovern amendment is under 
review, or at least serious revisions are 
being considered at this time, and that 
might be a factor in whether or not it 
should be offered at this point. I mean 
if there are revisions being made which 
are different from those whereby hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars were 
raised, perhaps we should wait for the 
revision. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am not aware of 
any revisions which are being seriously 
considered by the sponsors of the amend- 
ment. I have heard reports that some 
other Senators who have not yet joined 
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as cosponsors have suggestions they want 
to make, and those ought to be con- 
sidered at the proper time, when we can 
turn our attention to that amendment. 
But the cosponsors of the amendment 
bave no thought, at the present time, of 
offering any substantial changes in the 
amendment. 

Let me just say that I wish the Sen- 
ator from Michigan had not left immedi- 
ately after stressing the importance of 
not even looking like politics is being 
played with this issue. I think it does 
look like politics is being played with 
the issue when a Senator stands up and 
tells a press conference that he is go- 
ing to move for a vote on an issue to 
defeat it before the Senate has a chance 
to debate it. 

Mr. DOLE. I have not been a Member 
of this body too long, and do not fully 
understand what is politics and what is 
not politics; at least I have been accused 
by the Senator from Arkansas of such 
shortcomings. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, if I 
may say so, the Senator certainly under- 
stands the meaning of politics. I have 
never said he did not. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. I think the political 
aspect of this thing is whether it is ripe 
for a vote or not. Some people think it is, 
and some that it is not. But whether 
people consider that it is going to win or 
not is the political aspect of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator think 
there is a plan on this side, among the 
opponents of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, that they may allow a vote, say, on 
June 30 or July 1? Is that the purpose 
of the long debate, to end it after the 
date set for removal of all troops from 
Cambodia? 

Mr. DOLE. The debate has been fairly 
well balanced. There has been no mo- 
nopoly of debate by those holding one 
particular view. But we are approaching 
the weekend, and probably next week we 
can have a final vote on the Church- 
Cooper amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought, since we were 
approaching June 30, there might be 
some such idea afoot. 

Mr. DOLE. It is coincidental that we 
are also approaching June 30. There have 
been some amendments offered, and some 
have been adopted. From the outset the 
basic disagreement has been a matter of 
interpretation, not of how we feel about 
getting into another war in Cambodia. 
We are all opposed to that. 

I plan to vote for the Cooper-Church 
resolution, whether any other amend- 
ments are adopted. We have gone a long 
way in the past 30 days. I commend the 
Senator from Kentucky; I have great re- 
spect for the Senator from Kentucky, 
and also for the Senator from Idaho, for 
their leadership and their patience in 
this matter. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I must 
say, in response, that the Senator has 
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told me a number of times that he would 
prefer that we come to a vote; but ap- 
parently there are some forces against 
which we could not move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, who 
has control of the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has the time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Actually, I would 
rather the Senator have it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Will the Senator yield 
me 2 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, regard- 
ing these disclaimers of politics and po- 
litical motivation that have been made 
on this floor within the last few minutes, 
if the observation is accurate that the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment is a sick 
patient, I certainly would not want to 
call in any of the Senators who have 
spoken on the other side of the aisle 
as doctors to attend to it. 

I wholeheartedly agree with the posi- 
tion taken by the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota that the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment will be brought up 
prematurely by opponents of the amend- 
ment, It will have been taken out of the 
hands of the amendment managers, and 
voted on before public support can be 
fully marshaled in the country. This ac- 
tion cannot possibly be characterized by 
any other adjective than “political” at 
best, and “cynical” at worst. 

If this premature, cynical effort by the 
opponents of the end-the-war amend- 
ment does take place—and the measure 
is killed at that time—the Senator from 
South Dakota should then proceed, at 
an appropriate time, to bring up the 
amendment again for a vote when the 
military procurement bill is before the 
Senate. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota for the courageous 
position he is taking on this vital issue. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

I wish to join the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from South Dakota. The 
Senator from New Hampshire, the other 
night, made great fun of the observa- 
tions I made with regard to the manner 
in which the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution is being handled. The Dole 
amendment is before the Senate now. 
The remark attributed to the Senator 
from Colorado to the effect that he is 
going to bring up the McGovern resolu- 
tion is in accord with the procedure rep- 
resented by the Dole amendment. I am 
against that procedure. 

My real interest about the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution is not just in bringing 
it up. I have been here a good while, and 
I am perfectly willing to withdraw my 
earlier remarks to the effect that he has 
not been here very long. It does not mat- 
ter how long he has been here, really— 
whether it has been a week, a month, a 
year, 6 years, or 50 years. The point I had 
in mind and was trying to make is that 
we have rules and procedures; we have 
our traditions and our generally accepted 
practices, and we ought to respect them. 
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The point is that if the Senate is to 
operate, in my view, as an effective part 
of our constitutional democratic system, 
there has to be some degree of respect 
of one Member for another, and some 
consideration for other Members. In 
other words, I do not know of any prece- 
dent, in 25 years—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All right, 3 more 
minutes. 

I know of no precedent for doing what 
the Senator from Colorado apparently is 
thinking of doing. The McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment is an important matter. 
It is well publicized; everyone knows 
about it, and it has great significance in 
the public mind and in the mind of the 
committee. Whether you are for or 
against it, it is a matter of great im- 
portance because it involves the war; it 
involves 100 deaths a week of our boys 
and billions of dollars in money. 

Again, I know of no precedent for the 
Senator’s action. I have never heard of a 
case such as this. Although it does not 
violate the rules, it certainly violates the 
traditions of normal, regular practice in 
the Senate. 

I remember the days of the late Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, Senator Joe Mc- 
Carthy; he had his own way of doing 
things, and I would exempt anything I 
say about following the rules in his case. 
He did not recognize many rules, either 
of the Senate or of anything else. 

But I know of no case that is com- 
parable to what the Senator from Colo- 
orado has announced he plans to do— 
to bring up another Senator’s amend- 
ment with the avowed purpose of defeat- 
ing it. This talk about it being timely and 
relevant to what we are doing now is 
perfect nonsense. The Senator from 
Colorado wants to bring up the amend- 
ment because, as he reportedly said, “I 
want to bring it up because I want to 
defeat it.” He thinks there is a momen- 
tum which can defeat anything favored 
by the supporters of the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

That is obviously what he is counting 
on and it has nothing to do whether it is 
appropriate to bring it up now. It is be- 
cause, as he has said, it may be a propi- 
tious time to defeat it because a momen- 
tum is developing on the issue of whether 
or not the Commander in Chief has 
carte blanche to do anything he likes in 
this or any other war. As I have said, 
I think this is a very dangerous inter- 
pretation of the Constitution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I will 
take as much time as I have available, 
and then the Presiding Officer can in- 
form me that my time has expired. I do 
not think anyone else wishes to speak. 
If anyone else wishes to speak, I am 
perfectly willing to yield. 

I think this matter has raised a very 
important question. I have been here a 
good while. I probably will not be here 
very much longer, but I think the Senate 
is an important institution, aside from 
any particular issue. 

It is a unique institution, in which we 
have unlimited debate, free debate. The 
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Presiding Officer cannot gavel one down, 
as can be done in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I speak of the other body with the 
greatest respect. They have rules. But as 
was noted the other day, on very im- 
portant matters they can allow you 45 
seconds if you do not agree on a par- 
ticular matter. I was a Member of the 
House. What can a Member of the House 
do over there if he does not happen to be 
in the hierarchy? He cannot do anything. 
The Senator from Kansas knows that. 
He was a more recent Member than I. 
I was there, and one could not say a 
word. 

The Senate is a unique body, and it is 
unique not only because of the rules or 
the relative lack of them. It is because 
traditions have developed in this body, 
traditions that have developed over the 
years. No matter how bitter the opposi- 
tion—I mean how strongly one may 
feel—respect is accorded to the rights of 
the other Members, and that does not 
mean just according to the rules. If we 
become so inconsiderate of other Mem- 
bers that we have to resort to the strict 
rules of the Senate, we will find that it 
is not much better than the House, if 
we really enforce them rigidly. 

What has actually happened in the 
Senate by the procedure of unanimous 
consent, with the Members not raising 
a point of order and not trying to inter- 
fere, is that we have provided for the 
maximum freedom that can be available 
to any legislative body in the world. 

This is what was really behind my re- 
marks about bringing up the pending 
amendment to repeal the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution. This amendment is not 
against the rules, the strict rules. It is 
certainly against the general understand- 
ing, the traditions, and the practices of 
this body. 

It is the same with respect to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota, and the procedure evidently in- 
tended by the Senator from Colorado. I 
have never heard of a case in which a 
Senator has said, “I am going to bring 
up ahead of time another Senator’s 
amendment and try to get it defeated.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am going to disre- 
gard, of course—and I think everyone 
else will—the Senator’s reference to the 
late Senator McCarthy, because that 
certainly has no place at all in this 
matter. 

The Senator from Arkansas has been 
a Member of the Senate much longer 
than I have, but in the short time that 
I have been here, does he not recall oc- 
casions when the former minority lead- 
er, Senator Dirksen, and even the ma- 
jority leader, Senator MANSFIELD, have 
made a motion and indicated that, while 
they opposed their own motion, it was 
in the interests of the Senate to bring 
a matter to a vote? Certainly, the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas recalls occasions 
when that has happened. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not sure that 
the example the Senator uses is at all 
relevant to this case. Does the Senator 
mean that Senator Dirksen ever called 
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up a bill or a motion, with respect to 
which I had announced an amendment, 
in order to defeat it? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I seem to recall occa- 
sions when motions to table were of- 
fered, to bring a matter to a vote, even 
though the moving party said, “I am go- 
ing to vote against the motion to table.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is mis- 
taken about the whole question at issue. 

I would be interested, if the Senator 
wishes, to ask the Parliamentarian to 
see whether he can come up with a 
precedent that is on all fours with what 
the Senator from Colorado is reported 
to have announced he is going to do 
with respect to the McGovern amend- 
ment. I would be interested to know 
whether there is a precedent. I do not 
know of any. A motion to table is not 
such a precedent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How much time do the 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from South Dakota want on the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield amendment? I do not think 
there is any indication or disposition on 
this side to limit the time. If they want 
a good deal of time to discuss that issue, 
we will be cooperative on that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is very 
adept at confusing the issue. It is not a 
question of time. He wants the time. He 
has been the leader of the present fili- 
buster to carry the pending business on 
until the end of June. He is trying to 
confuse the issue about what Senator 
AtLotr reportedly said about Senator 
McGovern’s amendment. It is Senator 
McGovenrn’s privilege, having introduced 
it, to ask that it be brought up when- 
ever he believes it is appropriate. 

The only point I want to make to the 
Senator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Kansas is that the particular issues 
that we are dealing with now are far 
less important than the preservation of 
the traditions and practices of this body. 
If we can preserve our constitutional 
system, I think the Senste will have 
played perhaps the leading role, because 
it is the one institution, as I have said, 
in which there is free and unlimited de- 
bate. That is the main issue, it seems to 
me. 

When you begin to get too hardnosed 
about these matters, too rough. and be- 
gin to infringe upon the traditional 
rights of other Members, then you are 
bound to create reactions; and if this 
goes too far, the Senate, as we know it, 
will cease to exist. 

This is not a small matter. And I would 
like to do everything I can to preserve 
this body functioning more or less as it 
has, not because I think it is infallible or 
without fault, but because I think it 
serves an extremely important function. 

This is the real meaning behind the 
Cooper-Church amendment—to rees- 
tablish the role of the Senate in the field 
of foreign affairs. That, I think, is its 
main significance. The fact that it relates 
to Cambodia as such is more or less in- 
cidental, at least in the long run. Fun- 
damentally, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is an assertion by the Senate that 
this body still has a role to play in our 
constitutional system. 

I hope that the Senator from Colo- 
rado will not precipitate the kind of re- 
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action which I think is almost bound to 
happen, because, whether in Congress 
or in the field of military affairs, if we go 
too far in one direction, we get a reac- 
tion from the other, unless the op- 
position is completely eliminated and 
destroyed. 

I do not think that would happen by 
bringing up the repeal of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. I have already made my 
speech about that. I am going to vote for 
its repeal. I am committed to it, of 
course. I still think that it is unfortu- 
nate it was not brought up according to 
recognized procedure. 

It implies a certain disrespect for the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and I am 
the first to recognize the committee is 
not my private property. I happen to be 
one member of 15 members, and a 
transient member at that. But the in- 
stitution of the committee system, and 
the Senate itself, is what I am thinking 
about. 

Repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion is not going to remake the world. 
I am not one bit bemused about the 
statement that it is, because to me, it is 
just one of the little pieces of debris of 
history lying around, and we thought we 
would throw it in the ashcan. Whether 
we repeal it is not all that important. 
I do not want to have a falling out with 
anyone about it. If it is not repealed, I 
shali not lose any sleep over it. But I 
think it should be repealed and that 
should be done in an orderly fashion in 
order to preserve some respect for the 
committee system. 

I also think it is extremely important 
that all Members preserve some respect 
for other Members if they have an 
amendment on which they have worked 
and spent some time. They are entitled 
to present it and not have another 
Member appropriate it. This is like tak- 
ing or appropriating someone else’s 
property—not real or tangible property, 
but their interest, their work on a piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Last Sunday 
afternoon, on the television program Is- 
sues and Answers, I believe if was the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
who made the statement that the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment was 
being changed in effect, so that it might 
not appear in the form in which it was 
submitted. In the event that happens, 
would the Senator object to the present 
form of the amendment being presented 
as an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Arizona should understand that I have 
no proprietary interest in that amend- 
ment. I believe that is a matter on which 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) should be consulted. If the 
Senator from Colorado went to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and said, “Look, 
this is a propitious time to bring it up. 
Why don’t we do it now?”, I would have 
no objection. I think that the Senator 
from South Dakota, having put a lot of 
work into it, and having raised a consid- 
erable amount of money to bring it to the 
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public’s attention, has an investment of 
time, energy, prestige, and so forth, in 
it and is therefore entitled to full con- 
sideration. 

I do not care what he would be willing 
to do about it. I am not expressing my 
own interest in it, or in any other par- 
ticular amendment. We can all generate 
our own. I think it is unfortunate for one 
Member to appropriate another Mem- 
ber’s amendment. That is about all Iam 
trying to say. I do not care if he wants to 
change it. I say to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that I think he recognizes we should 
have some respect for other Members’ in- 
terest and rights in proposals to which 
they have given considerable thought, 
time, and energy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have no knowl- 
edge at all of what the Senator from 
Colorado intends to do. In fact, I never 
heard about this until I just walked into 
the Chamber this morning—— 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The newspaper ac- 
counts were being discussed just before 
the Senator came in. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know, but 
maybe the Senator from Colorado thinks 
that the present form of the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment is a better form 
than one that would be changed, but if 
it were changed, he might very well 
offer it, and that this might be a better 
idea—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. According to the 
reports, the Senator from Colorado 
wants to defeat it, not to approve it, He 
apparently thinks the time is ripe to de- 
feat it, according to what was said here 
a moment ago. The Senator from South 
Dakota talked about it earlier; there was 
& piece in the paper about it this morn- 
ing. 

Does the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
DoLE) want me to yield to him now, as 
I am ready to yield the floor? 

Mr. DOLE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
comments with reference to the Senator 
from Kansas. It certainly was not my 
purpose to offer repeal of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution on the theory of hav- 
ing it defeated. My purpose is to offer it 
now and to have it repealed and, hope- 
fully, I assume that will be accomplished 
after the vote today at 1 o’clock. 

All of us who voted for the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution in 1964 have an in- 
terest in it. There is not much contro- 
versy about its repeal. Do we want it in 
the bill or do we want to repeal it? 

The Senator from Kansas has held 
the view for some time, that it should be 
repealed, that it serves no useful purpose, 
that it is obsolete, and that it is not re- 
lied upon by this administration and has 
not been relied upon, because we are not 
in a period of escalation but in a period 
of extrication. Therefore, it was offered 
in that spirit. 

In addition, we have had considerable 
debate, not on the Gulf of Tonkin spe- 
cifically, but we had the opportunity yes- 
terday to hear the Senator from Ar- 
kansas discuss it in some detail. 
Everyone who has an interest in it has 
discussed the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

Accordingly, I see no reason now why 
we should not proceed. We will proceed, 
of course. But it was not offered in the 
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spirit of being property belonging to an- 
other. No Senator in this Chamber wants 
war. We in the minority do not believe 
that Senators who support President 
Nixon are pro-war or that those who do 
not support him are antiwar, or are in 
some other category. 

It is difficult, as a member of the mi- 
nority in the Senate, to seize the initi- 
ative, although we must be resourceful 
enough from time to time to try to do 
that. I am sure that the Senator from 
Arkansas understands that, and appre- 
ciates it, although he may not commend 
it. But at least the Senator from Ar- 
kansas understands, perhaps, one of the 
purposes for offering the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution repealer at this time. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that, 
of course, the original move for repeal 
was initiated by the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marutas). I did not initiate 
it, But it came to my committee. We con- 
sidered it. We had hearings. Then we 
asked the Senator from Maryland—be- 
cause the Gulf of Tonkin resolution pro- 
vides for its repeal by concurrent res- 
olution, to reintroduce his amendment 
in the form of a concurrent resolution, 
and he did so. That caused a little fur- 
ther delay. Then we reported it in the 
proper form. 

As I say, the committee spent a lot of 
time on it and so did the Senator from 
Maryland. I felt some responsibility to 
protect his rights as well as those of the 
committee. I do not know about the Sen- 
ator consulting the Senator from Mary- 
land, but I agree that the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution should be repealed. I think it 
will be. But I would like to see it done in 
the proper form. 

As Senators know, there are lots of bills 
on the calendar. If we come in here late 
some afternoon—or make a practice of 
it—and look over a bill and offer an 
amendment in the form of a bill on that 
calendar, there would not be anything 
illegal about it, but it would be con- 
sidered poor practice. That is all I am 
saying, 

Usually it is left to the leadership to 
decide when bills are called up. It is left 
to the leaders as a matter of policy. 
There is nothing in the rules which 
prevents the Senator from offering his 
amendment, and I suppose I could go 
to the calendar and pick up a bill that 
the Senator from Kansas has worked 
on, and gotten through the committee, 
and I could suddenly offer it as an 
amendment and get it passed, and then 
it would be the Fulbright bill, and I 
would get credit down home for some- 
one else’s bill. But as a matter of tradi- 
tion and practice, we just do not do that; 
and we should not encourage it here 
because each Member has certain in- 
terests which he seeks to serve. 

I say that the Senator is well within 
his rights to do it. But I still think it is 
not a practice that enhances the good 
will of other Senators. This is a relatively 
small body. And we operate in a very 
informal manner. 

I approve of the rules when they are 
followed with consideration for other 
Senators. When they are not followed 
with consideration for other Senators, we 
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get into trouble. Other Senators get mad 
and insist on strict application of the 
rules. 

I have seen the Senate get into great 
difficulty—to the point where it is al- 
most paralyzed—when Senators have a 
falling out with one another. 

Under the rules providing for unani- 
mous consent—which is the most sig- 
nificant part of our rules—if one Sen- 
ator wants to be troublesome, he can be 
very troublesome in this body. 

It is very different in the House. There 
the Speaker rules with an iron hand. 

All I am saying is that it would be a 
great mistake if we were not careful of 
the rights of other Senators. 

I realize that the minority gets frus- 
trated with the majority. I have been a 
member of the minority, too. I do not 
criticize the Senator for that. 

Let. me say before I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, that the Senator 
says that no one wants war. I agree. We 
are all against the war. 

I do not for a minute—and I do not 
think anyone else does, either—think 
that the President wants a prolonged war 
or an enlarged war. 

What we are really arguing about is 
the appropriateness of the means. Do the 
means really promote what we believe to 
be the proper objective? 

I do not insinuate the President is for 
the war. I do not believe that. I think that 
he would be as happy as I would be if the 
war were over tomorrow. However, we 
disagree on the means for ending the 
war. 

I spoke to the President last year on 
a couple of occasions and told him my 
views on how to end it. Others have done 
the same. 

I do not claim any monopoly. There 
are different views on how to end the war. 

There are others who feel that the 
means being followed will not accomplish 
this end. 

There are some people who want to 
get rich. Some means of getting rich are 
not considered proper. Some are ap- 
proved and successful. 

All we are talking about is the very 
practical matter of how to end the war. I 
think that the President knows the war is 
ruining the country. When the biggest 
railroad in the country goes bankrupt, as 
the Penn Central did, the President 
knows that is not healthy for the 
country. 

I do not for a moment think that any- 
one believes that the President glories 
in this war or thinks that it is good for 
the country. No one is saying that. But 
I hope it is realized that we do have dif- 
ferent views about how to get the war 
over, about how to end it. 

I think that everyone agreed that it 
should be ended, but there is a great dif- 
ference of opinion on how to do that. 

That is all we are arguing about, and 
it is certainly a legitimate topic for 
debate. 

The war is not being ended, obviously. 
It has gone on for 18 months under his 
administration. 

We all acknowledge that the President 
inherited the war. No one denies that. 
But there are people who think that it 
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is so undermining the United States that 
it must be brought to an end by a negoti- 
ated peace and that the terms that have 
been offered for that are not sufficiently 
effective. Therefore, we say that the 
terms have to be made effective. We then 
get into the argument of what it takes 
to make them effective. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 8 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 8 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baru). The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. 

I wish that every Senator could and 
would express himself on this question 
of jurisdiction particularly, because I 
believe we are heading for very serious 
trouble in a broad field concerning the 
jurisdiction of the Senate committees in 
the future. 

I believe that the committee system is 
the working corps. It is the corps of ac- 
complishment in the Senate. That has 
been true, as I see it, since I have been 
a Member of the Senate. We have over- 
lapping jurisdiction between Foreign 
Relations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee. The Senator from 
Arkansas talked about that. I have talked 
about it. ; 

We have not always agreed on some 
points. We have tried to get along to- 
gether on the matter and have done so 
fairly well. 

It looked at times as if the Foreign 


Relations Committee was coming over 
very far, perhaps too far. However, I 
realized the concurrence of that com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction in a lot of cases. 
I have not complained about it. How- 


ever, I do think that, whatever the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution was intended 
to mean when passed, it was made a 
major part of the foreign policy of our 
Nation by President Johnson. 

President Johnson repeatedly year 
after year, announced that he was oper- 
ating under that authority. It may not 
have been unanimously approved of 
here, but no one got up and really ob- 
jected. The Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions did not sponsor a resolution to re- 
peal it or repudiate it. 

We, to that extent, by implication 
made it part of our foreign policy. 
That is known in Hanoi, Peking, and 
Moscow, and everywhere else. 

We come along now and the Foreign 
Relations Committee very properly held 
hearings on the matter. They have 
brought in a report. The committee had 
a vote on the matter and was prepared 
to debate it. That is entirely in keeping 
with the procedure. I-have no objection 
to that. However, here they come along 
one afternoon at 4 o’clock—and I speak 
with great deference to our friend, the 
Senator from Nebraska, whom I have 
learned to admire greatly because he is 
a very fine Senator and very good on the 
floor—we take here a relatively unim- 
portant bill and attach this major for- 
eign policy issue to it as an amendment. 

At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, after a 
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small bill has been debated for 4 weeks, 
the proposal is offered as an amendment. 
Some Senators want to vote on it that 
afternoon. Some Senators want to vote 
on it the next morning. 

I think we are sowing to the wind and 
we will reap a whirlwind on such pro- 
cedure. 

I commend the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee for challeng- 
ing this practice. He said he would vote 
for the amendment anyway. I will vote 
against it. I would be against it anyway. 
But do not count on that. I just passing- 
ly said that. 

I want to bring out that our commit- 
tee has under consideration the mili- 
tary procurement bill, to provide hard- 
ware, tanks, missiles, guns, weapons, 
ships, and submarines. 

A section of the bill—and I do not say 
this to be critical of anyone—contains a 
resolution providing support for the Mid- 
dle East. I did not vote for that. 

I said in the beginning that I thought 
that was appropriately in the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Committee 
and that it was their responsibility. I 
said that I could not support it for that 
reason. 

I bring that up now not to discredit any 
single member of the committee. As one 
member of the committee, I could not 
support that idea. 

So at least to have a little consist- 
ency in this matter, I think that when 
Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow learn of the 
repeal of this resolution, particularly in 
such a precipitous way—whether the 
President opposes the repeal or not—the 
people in those areas will be impressed 
with the fact that this action is a further 
curtailment or repudiation of the powers 
and discretion of the President. 

This ought not to be done without the 
most careful and deliberate considera- 
tion and debate. We have already a start 
in this matter by the Foreign Relations 
Committee itself. 

Mr. President, I strongly oppose the 
idea, as I have said, of coming in here 
with a major policy change in this way. 
I do not think it is proper to come in with 
a major change in our foreign relations 
policy in this way, with a war going on 
that has been fought over these years, 
with over 40,000 men killed, when the 
former President relied on the measure 
as a part of his authority and our present 
President has not directly repudiated it— 
not directly. I wish he would say yes or no 
about it, frankly, but he does not seem 
to think he should, so I defer to him on 
that point. But we have not repudiated 
it and we have not repealed it. But now, 
here is an amendment on a bill which is 
being fought on another issue. The 
Cooper-Church amendment is in that 
bill, but now a major policy change would 
be added to it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in just a 
moment. Mr. President, I believe it bor- 
ders on the ridiculous to me to come in 
here at the last minute and attempt to 
add this amendment to the bill. 

I hope it will be defeated. I yield to the 


Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. I moved to table the 
Dole amendment because I do not think 
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it is proper. Apparently I have been mis- 
understood. I agree with everything the 
Senator has said. I thought the tabling 
procedure was the proper way to proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate that. I was 
chiding the Senator a little earlier. 

Mr. President, those are the main 
points I want to make. We have destroy- 
ers and other naval vessels there, and 
everything else. What are they going to 
do if they are attacked. They are there 
with the authority they had and the 
President had. This would only cloud the 
issue with them and our adversaries. The 
Senate has a special responsibility in the 
field of foreign relations. We have to pass 
on treaties and nominations, in addition 
to our other functions. To come in like 
this would be throwing in a wet blanket 
on a rather insignificant bill. I hope the 
Senate will not do it. We will regret the 
day we do it, if we do. It takes us down 
the road of disregarding jurisdiction 
when we should be traveling in the op- 
posite direction and trying to clarify and 
get the matter of jurisdiction straight- 
ened out. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 5 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes remaining. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. If the 
Senator needs additional time he might 
get it from the Senator from Kansas. 
He has time remaining. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I have 
worked to support the Cooper-Church 
amendment for two reasons. My prin- 
ciple reason was to move quickly and 
soundly to sustain representative gov- 
ernment, It was said by our President 10 
years ago that those who would make 
peaceful revolution impossible make vio- 
lent revolution inevitable. Taking this as’ 
their text, the campus radicals and dis- 
senters in the streets have berated the 
establishment—more specifically the 
Congress—as unresponsive and irrespon- 
sible. The congressional support for our 
commitment in Vietnam has not been 
commendable. Too long have we heard 
the cry that American engagement in 
South Vietnam was illegal, immoral, and 
unnecessary. I have moved many times, 
to repudiate this. But President Nixon’s 
incursion into Cambodia gave tremen- 
dous support to the argument and posi- 
tion of the radical. I felt it necessary to 
show that we in the Congress could lis- 
ten to the concerned and the respon- 
sible and could act constitutionally. It 
was fortunate that we had the prece- 
dent of the Cooper-Church amendment 
on Laos and Thailand, because addi- 
tionally we could act in concert with the 
President. The President had approved 
Cooper-Church as his policy. We could 
show that no longer was this a one-man 
operation with lack of credibility as was 
the case under President Johnson, but 
that the policy in Southeast Asia was the 
policy of the Congress, that representa- 
tive government did work, that the policy 
of the people had been proclaimed by 


congressional action. 
My second reason was to move to show 
some awareness of the lessons of the past 
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6 years in Southeast Asia. My desire has 
always been for military victory. I find 
the political-military division of this 
question wanting. Mr. President, you can- 
not secure political until you first estab- 
lish internal security which calls for a 
military victory. But if we are not to have 
military victory, if we refuse to give the 
man on the field of battle the command 
to win, if the policy is to make a sanctu- 
ary of the enemy’s country, then this 
military stupidity should not be spread to 
another Southeast Asian country. We 
should not widen the field of battle. We 
cannot prevail with a war of attrition in 
Southeast Asia. We should get out and 
in getting out let us not take on any more 
losing obligations or losing involvements. 

The administration put great weight 
on Cooper-Church. It has had its floor 
leaders here on the Senate questioning 
the judgment and the patriotism and the 
sanity of the Senate itself. It is said that 
a requirement to consult for Cambodia 
was giving aid and comfort to the enemy. 
We had all become peaceniks and Com- 
munists. We had cut the ground out 
from under the Commander in Chief. 
We have denied food and ammunition 
and uniforms and support to the com- 
bat soldier while ordering him into com- 
bat. Now, in the face of all of this comes 
the floor leader of these charges who 
heads off into the opposite direction. He 
pleads on behalf of President Nixon to 
repeal the Gulf of Tonkin—that it is 
obsolete. To determine that a policy for 
battle in the middle of the battle is obso- 
lete is to admit defeat of the policy. I 
do not see how a President can determine 
that the law of the land is obsolete. Fac- 


tually, I cannot see how the authoriza- 
tion for the order rendered by Gulf of 
Tonkin becomes obsolete and yet the 
order itself given the soldier remains real. 
Constitutionally, the SEATO Treaty trig- 
gered the commitment of the United 
States in “accordance with the consti- 


tutional process” of the country in- 
volved. While Tonkin is not a formal dec- 
laration mandating war it is an informal 
one authorizing the Commander in Chief 
to take the necessary military action to 
protect the troops and interest of our 
country. Do away with this and you will 
formally repeal the commitment. 

Lord knows, if a simple requirement 
to consult gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy as the administration has told 
us, Lord knows if a simple requirement 
to consult the representatives of the peo- 
ple cuts the ground from under the 
Commander in Chief and the soldier in 
battle, Lord knows if a simple require- 
ment to consult obviates all chance for 
negotiations in Paris, then the formal 
repeal of the original commitment of 
this Nation should cause Mardi Gras in 
Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow. But more 
than that it obviates my principle rea- 
son of support for Cooper-Church. It 
says congressional support or action in 
Vietnam is totally unnecessary. Presi- 
dent Johnson stated on CBS not long 
ago that he wanted the Congress with 
him, that he would not dare have con- 
tinued in Southeast Asia without the 
Congress with him. Now comes the pres- 
ent Commander in Chief and says the 
Congress is obsolete. We find ourselves 
in the hands of the radicals. Responsive, 
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yes. But responsible, no. We have moved 
to bolster representative government 
and in the same breath run around pat- 
ting each other on the back, we say that 
representative government is obsolete. 

I shall vote for Cooper-Church and I 
shall not engage in the over-reaction of 
President Nixon by repealing the Gulf 
of Tonkin. The Gulf of Tonkin does not 
require war. It merely authorizes mili- 
tary action. It is a positive way for the 
Congress to assume its responsibility and 
I am sorry at this hour that we assume 
irresponsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, it seems to me, is 
one of the keys to the argument now 
preoccupying the Senate with respect to 
the power of the President in this war 
and future wars. Unless it is cleared from 
the books we will not, and cannot, face 
the issue before the Senate and the 
country—the division of the warmaking 
powers between Congress and the Presi- 
dent. If the President has the power to 
initiate undeclared war can Congress 
“undeclare” such wars, as part of its 
constitutional power to declare war? Can 
Congress stop a President other than by 
denying funds? 

Perhaps the President could find funds 
in the Federal cupboard and use them to 
support troops. There is always the great 
argument that you would be depriving 
the men in combat who are in jeopardy 
of the means to do their job. It would be 
an unfortunate course but it may be 
the one we have to take if Congress does 
not resurrect the now atrophying policy 
War powers, so deliberately and explicitly 
reserved to it in the Constitution. 

By clearing the decks of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, we will have taken a 
step in dealing with a problem which 
American youth has so passionately and 
insistently demanded an answer on. That 
is: Who has the warmaking power? Can 
a President place us in a war—as we have 
been involved in a war since 1965 by a 
President—without public and congres- 
sional approval? 

Unless this resolution is cleared from 
the books, President Nixon could subse- 
quently make use of it, even though he 
says he is not now relying on it. It is 
there, and it gives him a lawful cloak of 
sorts for what he is doing, or might later 
seek to do. 

I think a concurrent resolution, rep- 
resenting a solemn declaration by Con- 
gress, is the best course, but the Senator 
from Kansas has given us this early 
chance to terminate the Gulf of Tonkin 
Resolution, and I favor taking it. It will 
show the sentiment of the Senate and it 
will serve notice on the world of how we 
intend to proceed. 

I believe we will proceed to cope with 
the Vietnam war by means of the 
Cooper-Church amendment and other 
amendments, and that we will do it ef- 
fectively. We will let the President know 
our timetable and our policy as against 
the open-minded policy of Vietnamiza- 
tion of the President, which thus far has 
no terminal date established. 

In the current debate we are writing 
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a legislative record which history may 
deem as second in importance only to 
the deliberations of the Constitutional 
Convention itself. For this very reason, 
I opposed the second Byrd amendment, 
which has the unfortunate potential for 
being interpreted as Senate acquiescence 
in the concept of virtually unrestricted 
power devolving to the President, as 
Commander in Chief, in this era of un- 
declared wars. 

The legislation I have introduced at- 
tempts to meet head on the problem of 
“undeclared” war. I believe that the age 
of mutual deterrence and “balance of 
terror” will continue to breed limited, 
undeclared wars, given the tumultuous 
state of our planet as a whole. In this 
respect, the world we will have to deal 
with, as regards a new delineation of 
the Nation’s war powers, can well profit 
from the wisdom written into the Con- 
stitution. That wisdom was the bitter 
fruit of a long period of monarchal, im- 
perial, and religious-ideological wars. 

The Constitution divides and balances 
power. It deliberately tries to keep the 
power to get the Nation into war in the 
hands of Congress, as close to the people 
as possible, and away from the arbitrary 
exercise of Executive power. 

We will only be able to face up fully 
to the truly historic challenge we now 
face when we have terminated the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. This resolution, in 
addition to its legal implications, is a 
symbol of ill-considered congressional 
acquiescence in, and rubberstamping 
of, unlimited Presidential authority in 
warmaking. It wounds the wisdom of 
the Constitution. We are all agreed that 
it should be terminated. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas has 24 minutes. The 
opposition has 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, if there is any one basis 
upon which the administration’s present 
policy can be said to rest, it is the Presi- 
dent’s duty to execute the law of the land. 
There are several sources of that law. 
Chiefiy, they are the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares the Presi- 
dent to be Commander in Chief and 
Chief Executive. It also invests in him 
certain implied and inherent powers 
which are not specifically delineated. 
There are laws duly enacted by the 
Congress; these also form part of the law 
of the land. In this instance specific 
reference can be made to appropriations 
to support the war and the Armed Forces 
in Southeast Asia. Treaties with other 
nations which have been ratified by the 
Senate also have become the law of the 
land. Here I refer specifically to the 
SEATO Treaty, which was ratified by the 
Senate, asI recall, with only one negative 
vote in February 1955. 

Looking beyond purely domestic law, 
the United States presence in Southeast 
Asia find foundations in international 
law as well. There are three principal ` 
aspects of this basis: First, customary 
rules of international law, that is, the 
right of collective self-defense; second, 
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codified international law, through 
article 51 of the U.N. Charter; and third, 
conventional international law or treaty 
law, and specifically again with reference 
to Southeast Asia, the SEATO Treaty. 
The SEATO Treaty, aside from its role 
as a part of our domestic international 
law, is an element of international law. 

Article 5 of the SEATO Treaty was re- 
ferred to yesterday in a colloquy be- 
tween the Senator from Kansas and the 
Senator from Missouri. Part of that 
article states, “According to constitu- 
tional processes.” 

The Senator from Missouri questioned 
whether the “constitutional processes” 
of the United States had in fact been 
following as specified in the treaty. 

Of course, “constitutional processes” is 
somewhat vague, but I would suggest 
they include: consultations on an indi- 
vidual basis between the Executive 
Branch and members of the Senate and 
House; testimony of Cabinet officials and 
others in the Executive Branch before 
various congressional committees; votes 
on appropriations to support combat 
operations in Southeast Asia; action tak- 
en by the Armed Services Committees 
and the Foreign Relations Committees; 
and of course, and above all, ratification 
of the SEATO Treaty by the Senate. 

Mr. President, as we near the time for 
@ vote on repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, I think it would be well for 
Senators to consider these factors of 
domestic and international law which, 
apart from the Tonkin Gulf resolution, 
clearly uphold the authority of the Nix- 
on administration to maintain US. 
forces in Southeast Asia while pursuing 
a policy of deescalation and disengage- 
ment of our committment there. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 5 minutes to the 
junior Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the allowance of time by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Kansas, 
because the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama does not support the Senator’s 
position with respect to the amendment 
he has offered. 

I have observed and followed very at- 
tentively and admiringly the actions of 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
in fighting the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, and I have participated to some 
extent in debate on the same side as the 
junior Senator from Kansas for I too 
oppose the Cooper-Church amendment. 

As to the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, I 
believe that the passage of that resolu- 
tion back in 1964 was a mistake and, 
based on statements made on several oc- 
casions here on the floor by the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), it was 
passed under certainly a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts, if not indeed a mis- 
representation of the facts. 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
used, I believe, as a basis for the esca- 
lation of the American participation in 
the Vietnam war. In my judgment, our 
participation in that war to the extent 
that we have has been one of the great- 
est tragedies that has befallen the United 
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States. It was unwise to have passed the 
resolution. It was passed. It should not 
now be withdrawn. There are too many 
basic and fundamental recitals and find- 
ings of fact on the part of the Congress 
embraced in this resolution that would 
be wiped out by a repeal. 

Mr. President, I am not concerned with 
the argument made by the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas that this matter 
ought to be handled as a separate resolu- 
tion, one that has been before the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

I think that the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas had a perfect right to offer 
the amendment. What I object to is the 
fact the we would withdraw from the 
President the real basic and fundamental 
vehicle by which American action was 
taken in South Vietnam. 

The resolution, in its preamble, speaks 
of the alleged attacks upon American 
ships, which may or may not have taken 
place, as follows: 

Whereas these attacks are part of a de- 
liberate and systematic campaign of aggres- 
sion that the Communist regime in North 
Vietnam has been waging against its neigh- 
bors and the nations joined with them in the 
collective defense of their freedom; and 

Whereas the United States is assisting the 
peoples of southeast Asia to protect their 
freedom— 


Now, that is a state of facts that exists 
at this time— 
and has no territorial, military or political 
ambitions in that area— 


That state of facts still obtains— 
but desires only that these people should be 
left in peace to work out their own destinies 
in their own way. 


The President stands for self-deter- 
mination by the peoples of South Viet- 
nam: 

Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to take 
all necessary Measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United States 
and to prevent further aggression. 


Are we withdrawing from that state- 
ment as one of our goals and one of the 
principles to which we adhere? 

The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and 
security in southeast Asia. 


We still adhere to that conviction, I 
assume. 

Reading on, in section 3, speaking of 
the matter of terminating the resolution: 

This resolution shall expire when the Presi- 
dent shall determine that the peace and 
security of the area is reasonably assured by 
international conditions created by action 
of the United Nations or otherwise, 


I wish that the state of affairs at this 
time would enable the President of the 
United States to make that recital now, 
that the peace and security of the area 
is reasonably assured. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the Senator from Alabama. 
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Mr. ALLEN. The other method is by a 
joint resolution of the two Houses. The 
amendment approach does vary some- 
what from that, but it goes a step further, 
by being incorporated in a bill which 
requires the President’s signature, where- 
as the concurrent resolution route would 
not. So the method chosen by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas goes one 
step further. 

It is the opinion of the Senator from 
Alabama that the enemy in Southeast 
Asia, and our real adversaries, Red China, 
and Russia, will take great comfort 
from the fact that, in repealing the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, we are showing, to 
some extent, our withdrawal of authority 
for our presence in Southeast Asia; that 
we are withdrawing our authorization 
to see the war in which we are engaged 
in Southeast Asia brought to an honor- 
able conclusion; and that we are lacking 
the resolve and determination to carry 
on this war to an honorable end. 

I know, by the test vote that was had 
on tabling this amendment of the junior 
Senator from Kansas, that the amend- 
ment is going to be overwhelmingly 
adopted. I believe that our action in this 
regard—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. One additional minute. 

Mr. DOLE. I yield the Senator 1 minute. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will be flashed rapidly 
throughout the entire world, and will be 
used as Communist propaganda to show 
our lack of resolve to see the war in 
Southeast Asia carried on to a successful 
and satisfactory conclusion. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. I thank the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for the repeal for the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. It is unfortunate that repeal 
of this resolution has become entangled 
in the already complicated Church- 
Cooper amendment, but if I voted against 
the Dole amendment for procedural rea- 
sons my vote might be misconstrued. 

I understand that the majority leader 
still plans to call up the previously sched- 
uled Mathias resolution which also re- 
peals the Tonkin Gulf resolution. Given 
its notorious history, I can think of 
nothing more fitting in the repeal of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution than for the Sen- 
ate to do it twice. 

It should have been repealed long ago. 
In fact, it should never have been passed 
at all. We know now how prophetic the 
words of Senator Morse were when, dur- 
ing the debate over passage of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution, he warned: 

The resolution will pass, and Senators who 
vote for it will live to regret it. 


Senator Morse went on to say: 


There is great danger now that Congress 
will give to the President of the United States 
power to ca on whatever type of war he 
wishes to wage in Southeast Asia. 


Indeed, there was great danger and 
we are still in the grips of the tragedy 
that followed. Of course, few of us ever 
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imagined at the time that President 
Johnson would use this resolution as 
authorization for sending American 
ground troops to fight in an Asian land 
war. Later, Under Secretary of State 
Katzenbach even went so far as to label 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution as a “‘func- 
tional equivalent” of a congressional 
declaration of war. 

That is not, of course, what I, nor do 
I believe the Congress, had in mind, But 
the broadly worded resolution was inter- 
preted to read that way by President 
Johnson. And Congress has learned its 
lesson. No longer will Congress grant 
such a blank check to the President 
whether he be a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican, Before the United States is to be- 
come committed to propping up another 
Southeast Asian government, the people, 
through their elected representatives in 
Congress, must give their consent. 

In repealing the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, we will be one step closer to re- 
turning to the intentions of the framers 
of the Constitution. 

Article I, section 8 of the Constitution 
grants to the Congress the sole power to 
“declare war, raise and support armies, 
provide and maintain a navy” and “to 
make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers.” To be sure that 
Congress keeps a tight rein over the 
Armed Forces, the Constitution also 
provides that Congress can appropriate 
money for the Army for no more than 
2 years. 

The Constitution provides that the 
President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces. He is also given 
the power to make treaties which, of 
course, often commit the United States 
to defend foreign nations. But before 
any treaty can go into effect, it must 
be ratified by a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate. 

The framers thus made clear their 
strong belief that committing the Nation 
to war was too important to be decided 
by one man. They had had the bitter 
experience of having to pay for wars 
that English kings started. The framers 
were careful, therefore, to divide the 
warmaking powers between the Presi- 
dent and Congress, and to provide the 
Congress, through the power of the 
purse, with an additional check on the 
President. 

President Nixon, of course, says he is 
not relying on the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion for his continued use of military 
force in Southeast Asia. He does not 
object to its repeal. Hopefully, he too 
has come to the realization that the 
United States cannot be the policeman 
of Southeast Asia. Hopefully, the Presi- 
dent, in supporting the repeal of the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, joins us in say- 
ing, “No more Vietnams.” Because that 
is what we mean—*No more Vietnams.” 

I thank the Senator from Kansas for 
his courtesy in yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas yield for a 
question? 
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Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

MR. ALLEN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, if the amendment 
which he has introduced to repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution is adopted and 
the bill of which it becomes a part is en- 
acted into law, will there be more au- 
thority or less authority for our military 
presence in Southeast Asia than now ex- 
ists with the Tonkin Gulf resolution in 
full force and effect? 

Mr. DOLE. In response to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, I would say that the 
authority would be the same, with or 
without the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 
As I indicated yesterday and the day be- 
fore, this was a resolution passed at the 
request of President Johnson in August 
of 1964, after an attack by the enemy on 
the high seas—after, I might add, the 
President had taken retaliatory meas- 
ures. The House and the Senate were 
asked to pass the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution. Many of us who voted for it—at 
that time I was a Member of the other 
body and voted for it—raised no objec- 
tion to it. I stood mute in the House, as 
it passed by a vote of 414 to 0. It then 
came to the Senate, where, after some 
very brief debate—less than two days’ 
debate—it passed by a vote of 88 to 2. 

I felt at the time and feel now that 
it perhaps was not necessary. But it dem- 
onstrated that Congress and the Ameri- 
can people were unified and united be- 
hind the efforts of President Johnson; 
and, frankly, that was the primary pur- 
pose of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

As a result of it, the war was escalated 
from some 18,000 troops in August of 
1964 to some 550,000 troops. In that con- 
text. 

I supported President Johnson. I do 
not intend to criticize former President 
Johnson. 

When President Nixon assumed the 
Presidency on January 20, 1969, 500,000 
men were there; and, of course, there 
were pressures on the President, from all 
sides—to escalate, to deescalate, to with- 
draw, to disengage. The President an- 
nounced in May of 1969 a plan of Viet- 
namization, and that plan was put into 
operation, and it has been operating suc- 
cessfully. We have now reduced the troop 
level by 115,500. 

The President has not relied on the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution because, he is 
in the process of extrication, not in the 
process of escalation. But I certainly feel 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution adds 
no power to the President. He possesses 
power now by virtue of his powers as 
Commander in Chief, by virtue of the 
SEATO treaty, by virtue of appropria- 
tions made by Congress, by virtue of col- 
lective self-defense among nations, and 
by virtue of article 51 of the U.N. Charter 
and other facets of domestic and inter- 
national law. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am not sure, but I be- 
lieve that the distinguished Senator has 
stated that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
had some meaning when it was adopted 
but that it now has none. What the jun- 
ior Senator from Alabama would like 
to inquire about is this: When did it cease 
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to having meaning, if it does not now 
have meaning? Is it because the Presi- 
dent is now deescalating rather than 
escalating, and would it be possible with- 
out the Gulf of Tonkin resolution to es- 
calate the military activity in South- 
east Asia if it became necessary to pro- 
tect American troops there? 

Mr. DOLE. That could be done with- 
out the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. Let 
me say to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that this is only the opinion 
of the junior Senator from Kansas. 
It may be 100 percent incorrect. 
I think President Johnson could have es- 
calated without the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution, It was my opinion then, and it is 
now, that it was meaningful from the 
standpoint that it did show unity and did 
indicate to the world and to the Presi- 
dent that Congress was behind President 
Johnson, by a collective vote of 514 to 2. 

Mr. ALLEN. Would it show a lack of 
unity now if we repealed it? 

Mr. DOLE. It might, if the President 
were saying, ‘Don’t repeal the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution”—if President Nixon 
were saying, “I must have the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN. Well, what is he saying, 
by the way? 

Mr. DOLE. That, he has not used it; 
and he does not rely on it. I would refer 
the Senator to the testimony of Assistant 
Secretary of State Elliot Richardson 
which was cited yesterday on this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has one minute remaining. 

Mr. DOLE. I want to say in that one 
minute that I appreciate the comments 
of the Senator from Arkansas and have 
great respect for the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. It appears the only 
real difference is whether we should vote 
on this repealer today or at a time when 
it is brought to the floor by that com- 
mittee, which I understand would be 
sometime near July 4. 

The question today is not whether one 
is for repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, Most Members are. The question 
is whether we should repeal it today or 
wait until July 4, July 5, or July 6, a 
couple of weeks hence. It was offered in 
the spirit that we had had some 30 days 
of debate. It was offered in the spirit 
that it is not being used by this admin- 
istration. It was offered in the spirit that, 
so far as I am concerned, every Member 
of this body is antiwar, notwithstanding 
certain appellations that may be added 
by those in the media. 

I hope that the Senate will repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution overwhelming- 
ly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Kansas has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, much has 
been written and said about the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution and no doubt it will 
be a matter of discussion for many 
years to come. 

As time passes and memories fade, 
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writers and columnists more frequently 
and dogmatically assert that the Tonkin 
resolution authorized a dramatic change 
in our role in Vietnam. They claim that 
Congress gave the President a blank 
check to start a land war in Asia. 

Their interpretation is a fanciful dis- 
tortion of both the resolution and his- 
tory. The President, who was the author 
of the resolution, did not interpret it 
that way and never made any such claim 
for it until long after it was passed. His 
statements on Vietnam, both before and 
after passage of the resolution, clearly 
repudiate the claims later made by him 
and others that the resolution in any way 
altered our long established role of 
limited aid and technical assistance. 

A few days after passage of Tonkin, 
the President said in New York: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys should 
do. They ask us to take reckless action which 
might risk the lives of millions and engulf 
much of Asia and certainly threaten the 
peace of the entire world. Moreover, such 
action would offer no solution at all to the 
real problem of Vietnam. 


Then, on August 29, 1964, the Presi- 
dent said: 

I have had advice to load our planes with 
bombs and to drop them on certain areas 
that I think would enlarge the war and 
escalate the war, and result in our commit- 
ting a good many American boys to fighting 
a war that I think ought to be fought by 
the boys of Asia to help protect their own 
land. And for that reason, I haven't chosen 
to enlarge the war. 


Then in Akron, Ohio, on October 21, 


he stated: 

We are not about to send American boys 
9,000 to 10,000 miles away from home to do 
what Asian boys ought to be doing for 
themselves. 


And, as late as March 20, 1965, 7 
months after passage of the resolution, 
the President said: 

Our policy in Vietnam is the same as it 
was 1 year ago. And to those of you who have 
inquiries on the subject, it is the same as it 
was 10 years ago. 


Our policy for that 10-year period had 
been one of limited aid and technical as- 
sistance. Three Presidents during that 
period made it clear that we were not 
going to send our troops to fight a land 
war in Vietnam. 

It was within the context of that his- 
tory and those assurances by three Pres- 
idents that the resolution must be inter- 
preted. 

My vote for the Tonkin resolution cer- 
tainly did not authorize a change in our 
role in Asia, as is amply demonstrated 
by my statements on that war both be- 
fore and during our expanding involve- 
ment and as is evidenced by my votes 
against appropriations for the Vietnam 
war from the beginning to the present 
date. 

I list below my votes against Vietnam 
appropriations. If it had been my intent 
by the Tonkin resolution to authorize a 
land war in Vietnam, I certainly would 
not have voted against the appropria- 
tions that made it possible. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp this list of my 
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votes, together with statements I made 
subsequent to the passage of the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR NELSON'S VOTING RECORD IN OPPO- 
SITION TO THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


May 6, 1965—Vietnam Supplemental Ap- 
propriations—Nelson, Morse and Gruening 
voted against (H.J. Res. 447, appropriating 
$700 million for supplemental emergency 
funds for S. E. Asia.) 

March 1, 1967—Vietnam Supplemental Au- 
thorization—Nelson and Morse in opposition. 
(S. 665, to authorize $4,467,200,000 in supple- 
mental appropriations.) 

March 20, 1967—Vietnam Supplemental 
Appropriations—Nelson, Morse and Gruening 
in opposition. (H.R. 7123 to provide $12,196,- 
520,000 for the support of military operations 
in S. E. Asia.) 

April 19, 1968—Military Procurement Au- 
thorization—Nelson, Mansfield and Gruening 
in opposition. (S. 3292 to authorize appro- 
priations of funds for military procurement 
and to provide for merging military assist- 
ance financing for South Vietnam and other 
“freeworld” forces there with the funding 
for the Department of Defense.) 

June 25, 1968—Military Construction Au- 
thorization—Nelson, Morse and Young in op- 
position. (H.R. 16703, authorizing construc- 
tion at military bases, including $215.1 mil- 
lion for S, E. Asia, and also authorizing the 
beginning of an ABM system.) 

June 26, 1968—Proxmire Amendment to 
H.R. 17734—Nelson and nine others in sup- 
port. (An amendment to eliminate $268 mil- 
lion for B-52 bombing operations in Vietnam 
from the appropriations.) 

June 26, 1968—Supplemental Appropria- 
tions—Morse and Nelson opposed. (H.R. 
17734, making supplemental appropriations, 
including $6,055 million for S. E. Asia Emer- 
gency Fund.) 

July 2, 1968—Supplemental Appropria- 
tions—Nelson alone in opposition. (H.R. 
17734, a conference report on the bill identi- 
fied above.) 

August 1, 1968—Military Construction Ap- 
propriations—Nelson, Morse and Young in 
opposition, (H.R. 18785, making appropria- 
tions for military construction, including 
$195,004,000 for South Vietnam and $12.1 
million for Thailand.) 


SENATE DEBATES, AUGUST 6, 7, 8, 1964 


AUGUST 6, 1964; MAINTENANCE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Present policy 


Mr. NELSON. As I understand, the mission 
of the United States in South Vietnam for 
the past 10 years—stating it in the nega- 
tive—has not been to take over the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam, and has not been to 
provide military forces to do battle in place 
of South Vietnamese forces, To state it in 
the positive sense, our mission has been to 
supply a military cadre for training person- 
nel, and advisory military personnel as well 
as equipment and materiel—our objective 
being to help in the establishment of an in- 
dependent stable regime. And, if my memory 
is right, we had about 1,000 troops there 
the first 5 or 6 years. up to 1960. There are 
now approximately 16,000 troops there. In 
addition, it is now proposed that this num- 
ber be expanded to, I believe, 21,000. 

Looking at sentence 6 of the resolution, I 
understood it to be the position of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] that Congress 
is saying to the President that we would 
approve the use of any might necessary in 
order to prevent further aggression. Am I 
to understand that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that we are saying to the executive 
branch: “If it becomes necessary to prevent 
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further aggression, we agree now, in advance, 
that you may land as many divisions as 
deemed necessary, and engage in a direct 
military assault on North Vietnam if it be- 
comes the judgment of the Executive, the 
Commander in Chief, that this is the only 
way to prevent further aggression”? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As I stated, section 1 is 
intended to deal primarily with aggression 
against our forces. “That the Congress ap- 
proves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander in Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression.” 

This means to me that it is with regard 
to our own forces. I believe section 2 deals 
with the SEATO area, which we are com- 
mitted to protect under our treaties, partic- 
ularly when they ask for our assistance. 

If the situation should deteriorate to such 
an extent that the only way to save it from 
going completely under to the Communists 
would be action such as the Senator sug- 
gests, then that would be a grave decision on 
the part of our country as to whether we 
should confine our activities to very lim- 
ited personnel on land and the extensive use 
of naval and air power, or whether we should 
go further and use more manpower. 

I personally feel it would be very unwise 
under any circumstances to put a large land 
army on the Asian Continent. 

It has been a sort of article of faith ever 
since I have been in the Senate, that we 
should never be bogged down. We particu- 
larly stated that after Korea. We are mobile, 
we are powerful on the land and on the sea. 
But when we try to confine ourselves and say 
that this resolution either prohibits or au- 
thorizes such action by the Commander in 
Chief in defense of this country, I believe 
that is carrying it a little further than I 
would care to go. 

I do not know what the limits are. I do not 
think this resolution can be determinative of 
that fact. I think it would indicate that he 
would take reasonable means first to prevent 
any further aggression, or repel further ag- 
gression against our own forces, and that he 
will live up to our obligations under the 
SEATO treaty and with regard to the proto- 
col states. 

I do not know how to answer the Senator’s 
question and give him an absolute assurance 
that large numbers of troops would not be 
put ashore. I would deplore it. And I hope 
the conditions de not justify it now. 

Mr. Netson. We may very well not be able 
to nor attempt to contro; the discretion that 
is vested in the Commander ir Chief. But the 
joint resolution is before the Senate, sent to 
us, I assume, at the request of the executive 
branch. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is correct. 


Clarification of intention 


Mr. NELSON. It was sent to the Congress in 
order to ascertain the sense of the Congress 
on the question. I intend to support the joint 
resolution. I do not think, however, that 
Congress should leave the impression that it 
consents to a radical change in our mission 
or objective in South Vietnam. That mission 
there for 10 years, as I have understood it, 
has been to aid in the establishment of a 
viable, independent regime which can man- 
age its own affairs, so that ultimately we can 
withdraw from South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, we have been at the task for 
10 years. I am not criticizing the original 
decision to go into South Vietnam, I do not 
know how long that commitment should be 
kept in the event we are unable to accom- 
plish our mission. And I would not wish to 
make a judgment on that question now, But 
I would be most concerned if the Congress 
should say that we intend by the joint reso- 
lution to authorize a complete change in the 
mission which we have had in South Viet- 
nam for the past 10 years, and which we have 
repeatedly stated was not a commitment to 
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engage in a direct land confrontation with 
our Army as a substitute for the South Viet- 
nam Army or as a substantially reinforced 
U.S. Army to be joined with the South Viet- 
nam Army in a war against North Vietnam 
and possibly China. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the joint resolution would be con- 
sistent with what we have been doing. We 
have been assisting the countries in south- 
east Asia in pursuance of the treaty. But in 
all frankness I cannot say to the Senator 
that I think the joint resolution would in 
any way be a deterrent, a prohibition, a limi- 
tation, or an expansion on the President’s 
power to use the Armed Forces in a different 
way or more extensively than he is now 
using them. In a broad sense, the joint reso- 
lution states that we approve of the action 
taken with regard to the attack on our own 
ships, and that we also approve of our coun- 
try’s effort to maintain the independence of 
South Vietnam. 

The Senator from Wisconsin prompts me 
to make a remark which perhaps I should 
not make. He has said that we might be 
mistaken in our action. If any mistake has 
been made—and I do not assert that it has 
been—the only questionable area is whether 
or not we should ever have become involved. 
That question goes back to the beginning 
of action in this area, and I do not believe 
it is particularly pertinent or proper to the 
debate, because in fact we have become 
involyed. However, the Senator has men- 
tioned it. As an academic matter, the ques- 
tion might be raised. But having gone as far 
as we have in 10 years, it seems to me that 
the question now is, How are we to control 
the situation in the best interest of our 
own security and that of our allies? I believe 
that what we did was appropriate. The joint 
resolution is appropriate, because it would 
fortify the strength of the Executive and the 
Government. It would put the Congress on 
record—and we are the most representative 
body that we have under our system—as sup- 
porting the action. If anything will deter 
aggression on the part of the North Viet- 
mamese and the Chinese, I believe it would 
be the action taken together with the joint 
resolution supporting the action. That is the 
best I can do about justification of the 
resolution. In frankness, I do not believe 
the joint resolution would substantially alter 
the President's power to use whatever means 
seemed appropriate under the circumstances. 
Our recourse in Congress would be that if 
the action were too inappropriate, we could 
terminate the joint resolution, by a concur- 
rent resolution, and that would precipitate a 
great controversy between the Executive and 
the Congress. As a practical question, that 
could be done. 

Mr. NELson. I have a couple of additional 
questions. But first I wish to say that I did 
not suggest that by the use of hindsight I 
would now conclude that the intervention in 
1954 was wrong. I do not know. I understand 
the necessity for the United States, since it 
is the leader of the free world, to do all it 
can in furtherance of the protection of the 
idea of freedom and independence, and that, 
to do so, we must make gambles. We shall 
lose some; we shall win some. I believe the 
public is slow to recognize that we have vast 
responsibilities, and they expect us to win 
every gamble that we take. I do not expect 
that. And I do not now rise here to criticize 
the original decision. 

But I am concerned about the Congress 
appearing to tell the executive branch and 
the public that we would endorse a com- 
plete change in our mission. That would 
concern me. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I do not interpret the joint 
resolution in that way at all. It strikes me, 
as I understand it, that the joint resolution 
is quite consistent with our existing mis- 
sion and our understanding of what we have 
been doing in South Vietnam for the last 10 
years. 
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AUGUST 7, 1964 
Interpretation 

Mr. NELson. Mr. President, I have read the 
Recorp, There was some colloquy on the 
floor yesterday. I noticed that every Senator 
who spoke had his own personal interpreta- 
tion of what the joint resolution means. 

One Senator yesterday stated for the 
Record that he understands the resolution 
to mean that there will be no more privil- 
eged sanctuaries. 

Another Senator interprets the resolution 
to mean that it would authorize the Chief 
Executive to eliminate any aggression, fu- 
ture and present. Some Senators interpret 
this language to mean aggression against 
South Vietnam; others interpret it to mean 
aggression directly against our military 
forces. 

Another Senator interpreted the joint 
resolution to mean that it is the sense of 
Congress that no change is suggested by 
Congress in the present mission in South 
Vietnam—the mission that has been ours for 
10 years, which is to supply advisers, tech- 
nical advice, and materiel, for the purpose 
of attempting to encourage the establish- 
ment of an independent, viable regime, so 
that we can withdraw our forces; and that 
it has not been our mission in the past 10 
years to substitute our military forces for 
the South Vietnamese forces, nor to join 
with them in a land war, nor to fight their 
battle for them, nor to substitute our Gov- 
ernment for theirs. 

This 10-year-old limited mission can be 
legitimately defended as a responsibility of 
ours to assist free and independent na- 
tions; and it can be legitimately questioned, 
too, because of the geographic location of 
that mission. 

In any event, I am most disturbed to see 
that there is no agreement in the Senate on 
what the joint resolution means. I would 
like to see it clarified. 


Nelson’s amendment 


Mr. Netson. In view of the differing in- 
terpretations which have been put upon the 
joint resolution with respect to what the 
sense of Congress is, I should like to have 
this point clarified. I have great confidence 
in the President. However, my concern is 
that we in Congress could give the impres- 
sion to the public that we are prepared at 
this time to change our mission and sub- 
stantially expand our commitment. If that is 
what the sense of Congress is, I am opposed 
to the resolution, I therefore ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas if he 
would consent to accept an amendment, a 
copy of which I have supplied him. I shall 
read it into the RECORD: 

“On page 2, line 3, after the word ‘That’ 
insert ‘(a)’. 

“On page 2, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“*(b) The Congress also approves and sup- 
ports the efforts of the President to bring 
the problem of peace in southeast Asia to 
the Security Council of the United Nations, 
and the President’s declaration that the 
United States, seeking no extension of the 
present military conflict, will respond to 
provocation in a manner that is “limited and 
fitting”. Our continuing policy is to limit 
our role to the provision of aid, 
assistance, and military advice, and it is the 
sense of Congress that, except when provoked 
to a greater response, we should continue to 
attempt to avoid a direct military involve- 
ment in the southeast Asia conflict.’ ” 

This amendment is not an interference 
with the exercise of the President’s con- 
stitutional rights. It is merely an expression 
of the sense of Congress. Would the Senator 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It states fairly accurately 
what the President has said would be our 
policy, and what I stated my understanding 
was as to our policy; also what other Senators 
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have stated. In other words, it states that 
our response should be appropriate and lim- 
ited to the provocation, which the Senator 
states as “respond to provocation in a man- 
ner that is limited and fitting,” and so forth. 
We do not wish any political or military 
bases there. We are not seeking to gain a 
colony. We seek to insure the capacity of 
these people to develop along the lines of 
their own desires, independent of domina- 
tion by communism. 

The Senator has put into his amendment a 
statement of policy that is unobjectionable. 
However, I cannot accept the amendment 
under the circumstances. I do not believe it 
is contrary to the joint resolution, but it is 
an enlargement. I am informed that the 
House is now voting on this resolution. The 
House joint resolution is about to be pre- 
sented to us. I cannot accept the amendment 
and go to conference with it, and thus take 
responsibility for delaying matters. 

I do not object to it as a statement of 
policy. I believe it is an accurate reflection 
of what I believe is the President’s policy, 
judging from his own statements. That does 
not mean that as a practical matter I can 
accept the amendment. I would delay mat- 
ters to do so. It would cause confusion and 
require a conference, and present us with 
all the other difficulties that are involved 
in this kind of legislative action. I regret 
that I cannot do it, even though I do not 
at all disagree with the amendment as a 
general statement of policy. 

Mr. NELSON. Judging by the Recorp of 
yesterday, many Senators do not interpret 
the resolution in the same way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Senators are entitled to 
have different views. However, most members 
of the committee, with one or two exceptions, 
interpret it the same way. 


AUGUST 8, 1964 
Firmness clear 


Mr. Netson. Mr. President, yesterday I 
voted in favor of the joint resolution re- 
specting southeast Asia. I did so upon the 
specific assurance of Senator FULBRIGHT, one 
of the authors of the resolution, and the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, that in voting for this resolu- 
tion, the Congress approved no change in 
our basic mission in Vietnam. 

That mission is one of providing material 
support and advice. It is not to substitute 
our Armed Forces for those of the South 
Vietnamese Government, nor to join with 
them in a land war, nor to fight their war 
for them. 

Yesterday Senator FULBRIGHT assured the 
Senate that although some have interpreted 
the resolution as a broader endorsement of 
any action against aggression, this is not its 
meaning. Rather, in response to my ques- 
tion, he stated that most of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, in reporting this resolu- 
tion, interpreted it along the lines of an 
amendment I suggested. 

I believe the resolution overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by the Congress demonstrates the 
unity of our country and our strong sup- 
port for the President. There can be no doubt 
about our determination to respond to ag- 
gression, nor our power to do so in a man- 
ner that is fitting to any occasion. 

Having made our firmness unmistakably 
clear, I believe it would be equally fitting at 
this time to make it clear that, as the late 
President Kennedy felt, though we shall 
never negotiate out of fear, we do not fear 
to negotiate. We seek peace, and end to ag- 
gression, and the independence of the na- 
tions of southeast Asia. I believe the North 
Vietnamese and the Chinese have learned in 
the last few days that they can gain lit- 
tle by aggression. They should now know 
that they have every interest in avoiding 
further conflict. While this awareness is 
fresh, I believe we should attempt to make 
it clear that if negotiation and diplomacy 
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can achieve the objectives of peace and free- 
dom, this Nation is more than willing to 
“walk the last mile” in search of a peace- 
ful settlement. 

For these reasons, I support the proposal 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern] that a conference of the na- 
tions with interest in the area be convened 
in order to seek a political settlement in 
southeast Asia. 


AUGUST 21, 1964 
The situation in South Vietnam 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a column published in the 
Milwaukee Sentinal of August 12, 1964, by 
the distinguished columnist, Walter Lipp- 
mann, entitled “United States Is Protector 
of West,” may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


“UNITED STATES Is PROTECTOR oF WEST— 
Must Avorw BEING Trep Down IN ASIAN 
Wark 

“(By Walter Lippmann) 

“There is serious fighting in three widely 
separated places—in southeast Asia, in Cy- 
prus, and in the Congo—and in different de- 
grees we are much involved in all of them. 
Our Armed Forces are directly involved in 
southeast Asia. In Cyprus, our diplomacy is 
deeply involved. In the Congo, we are much 
concerned though, fortunately, we are not 
now involved at firsthand. 

“The common factor in all three situations 
is that they are the aftermath of the break- 
down of the old imperial systems—the 
French system in Indochina, the British sys- 
tem in the eastern Mediterranean, and the 
Belgian system in central Africa. Without 
even intending it, indeed, while wishing it 
had not happened, the United States has 
been sucked into all three situations. 

“The end of the empires has left a vacuum 
of power which the liberated peoples have 
not yet mustered the strength or found the 
political maturity to fill without foreign aid. 
The cold war is in large part a conflict about 
whether the vacuum shall be filled by Mos- 
cow or Peiping or Washington. 

“There is no certainty that there will not 
be other theaters of disorder in Asia, Africa, 
and the Americas. Indeed, the chances are 
that there will be others. Wherever and 
whenever a new theater of disorder appears, 
whenever there is a new revolutionary civil 
war, there will be a powerful suction pulling 
the United States to intervention and there 
will be powerful pressures here at home to 
push us to intervention. 

“As the United States comes near to hav- 
ing a monopoly of the disposable military 
power in the Western World, we cannot af- 
ford to become totally engaged in any one 
theater or to commit all our reserves in one 
place. For that reason our intervention, 
when it cannot be avoided, must be limited, 
measured, and always directed to a political 
solution rather than to a military victory 
and unconditional surrender. 

“Thus, it is a vital American interest to 
safeguard its strategic mobility. We could 
lose our mobility if we become hugely com- 
mitted in one theater, and let ourselves be- 
come engaged in a total war, say on a long 
land frontier in south Asia. If ever, even 
for the noblest ideological reasons, we let 
ourselyes be entrapped in such a war, our 
position in the world as protector of the in- 
terests of the West would be gravely shaken. 

“We are very powerful. But we are not so 
powerful that we can commit all our re- 
serves. The role which we have to play in 
this period of history cannot be sustained if 
we do not use a shrewd and prudent diplo- 
macy to economize the use of military force. 

“In applying these principles to southeast 
Asia we have to remember that the only 
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great military force China is her 
enormous army, and that in a serious con- 
flict she would be bound to use it by attack- 
ing adjacent countries which we have prom- 
ised to defend. It would be wishful thinking 
to suppose that China, though it can be hurt 
fearfully, is entirely helpless. And here at 
home we must not therefore ask American 
soldiers to fight an impossible war. We must 
make our readiness to negotiate an accom- 
modation as credible as we make our readi- 
ness to retaliate against aggression. 

“Everyone realizes that if, notwithstand- 
ing NATO and the U.N. and our own diplo- 
macy, Greece and Turkey go to war, the 
western alliance will be deeply shaken. As 
the United States has the only mobile re- 
serve force in the eastern Mediterranean, 
American responsibility for maintaining a 
balance of power in Europe will be increased. 

“Since we are carrying virtually the whole 
burden of maintaining a balance of power in 
Asia, we cannot afford lavishly to overcom- 
mit ourselves by signing blank checks on 
our military power. We have signed too many 
of them already.” 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR NELSON, 
FEBRUARY 17, 1965 


I rise to commend the Senator from Idaho, 
Mr, Church, for his exceptional speech. This 
is a most thoughtful presentation by a prac- 
tical, hard-headed internationalist. The 
Senator from Idaho vigorously supports our 
position in the world as the defender of 
freedom. He speaks as one who seeks to 
strengthen our role and improve our posi- 
tion in international affairs. 

His words are a refreshing and thoughtful 
contribution to the dialogue on our role in 
Vietnam. 

I shall not attempt to elaborate on the 
thoughts expressed by him. He covered that 
ground thoroughly enough. However, one 
aspect of this continuing and ever-changing 
dialogue on our role in Vietnam is worthy 
of attention. That aspect is: What is the con- 
ception of our presence in South Vietnam?— 
and, should we change it? 

Increasingly, in recent months, we have 
heard the voices of many who seem to have 
the view that the war there is in fact our 
war and that we should and must make the 
necessary investment of men and material 
to win at whatever the cost. 

If that is our mission there, as some seem 
to believe, the rules of the game have been 
rather dramatically changed. I do not think 
our mission has been changed and I do not 
think it should be. 

From the very beginning of our involve- 
ment it has been clear that our mission is a 
very limited one. Three presidents have 
clearly stated the proposition that our role 
is simply to give aid and technical advice 
with the objective of helping establish an 
independent, viable regime that is capable 
of managing its own affairs. 

On October 23, 1954, when President Eisen- 
hower first offered aid to Vietnam, he stated: 
“The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state, capable 
of resisting attempted subversion or aggres- 
sion through military means. The Govern- 
ment of the United States expects that this 
aid will be met by performance on the part 
of the Government of Vietnam in under- 
taking needed reforms.” 

On September 2, 1963, President Kennedy 
reaffirmed this policy: “I don’t think that 
unless a greater effort is made by the Gov- 
ernment to win popular support that the 
war can be won out there. In the final anal- 
ysis, it is their war. They are the ones who 
have to win it or lose it. We can help them, 
we can give them equipment, we can send 
our men out there as advisers, but they have 
to win it—the people of Vietnam—against 
the Communists. We are prepared to con- 
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tinue to assist them, but I don’t think that 
the war can be won unless the people sup- 
port the effort...” 

And on August 12, 1965, President Johnson 
described the primary pattern of our effort 
over the last ten years: “First, that the 
South Vietnamese have the basic responsi- 
bility for the defense of their own freedom.” 

When we first agreed to help South Viet- 
nam, French armies had just suffered a dis- 
astrous defeat at Dienbienphu. After spend- 
ing an estimated $8.5 billion, after com- 
mitting more than 400,000 first-rate soldiers, 
and after suffering 240,000 casualties, the 
French learned it is almost impossible to win 
a jungle war in Asia, except at incredible 
cost. As Senator Fulbright, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, recently told 
the Senate, most responsible American offi- 
cials realize that “it would be very unwise 
under any circumstances to put a large land 
army on the Asian continent .. .” 

Our national policy has been to help with 
advice and material, but not to substitute 
our forces for those of the South Vietnamese 
government, nor to join with them in a land 
war, nor to fight their war for them. Our 
military personnel in Vietnam number only 
24,000. 

Based on our experience of ten years in 
Vietnam it clearly would be folly to expand 
our mission or the original concept of our 
involvement. When we became engaged there 
in 1954 I don’t think anyone expected we 
would still be there in 1965. Certainly we do 
not intend to stay there until 1975. At some 
stage we must make a decision on whether it 
is possible to achieve our original objective. 
The accumulated evidence overwhelmingly 
indicates we cannot. If this is correct it is 
our national self-interest to seek ways and 
means of negotiating a constructive settle- 
ment. The President, of course, is in the best 
Position to make the necessary tactical judg- 
ments to accomplish this end. 

Whatever the final result in South Vietnam 
I think it is a necessary part of the educa- 
tional process for us as Americans to recog- 
nize that in our relatively new role as leader 
of the free world we will be continually en- 
gaged in difficult risks and gambles in remote 
spots all over the globe. We will in the future 
as we have in the past take many risks in 
which the chances of success are much less 
than 50-50. The fact that we gamble in 
behalf of freedom some place and lose doesn't 
mean we should not have tried. If we never 
take any risks for fear of losing, we will never 


lose anything except our leadership of the 
free world. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON, 
ey 6, 1965, ON House JOINT RESOLUTION 
T 


Sometime ago I prepared the preceding re- 
marks for delivery on the floor of the Senate. 
Since then we have received the request for 
this supplemental appropriation. I have 
placed those remarks in the record now so 
that my position may not be misinterpreted. 
I am adding these remarks to explain my po- 
sition on the measure before us. 

My fundamental position on Vietnam and 
our role there has remained the same over an 
extended period of time. More than two years 
ago and on numerous occasions since I have 
expressed the view that it should remain a 
cardinal principle of our policy not to engage 
American troops in a land war in South Viet- 
nam. Within the perimeter of this guiding 
principle there is great room for tactical var- 
iation. As the Commander in Chief of our 
forces it is the President’s burdensome re- 
sponsibility to decide the day to day tac- 
tics. From time to time we may agree or dis- 
agree with the tactics exercised but that is in 
the nature of the case. I along with the vast 
majority recognize where that responsibility 
lies and support the President in his in- 
credibly dificult endeavor. 
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The issue before us is not whether we are 
unified in our purpose. We certainly are. It is 
not whether we are opposed to Communism, 
whether we are willing to fight for freedom, 
whether we are at one with the President in 
the objective he seeks—in each of these mat- 
ters we are unified. That unity has repeatedly 
been demonstrated by every public opinion 
poll as well as the conduct of the Congress 
and the statements of the members. 

Nevertheless, we are now asked to act with- 
in twenty-four hours on a 700 million dollar 
appropriation for the conduct of our com- 
mitment in Vietnam. It is conceded by every- 
one that the money is not needed immedi- 
ately to support our commitment there. It is 
agreed by everyone that the President has 
the authority to transfer the necessary funds 
to fully support our efforts. It is recognized 
by everyone in this body that on a mo- 
ment’s notice Congress will authorize every 
additional dollar needed to supply, equip 
and support our forces without stint. So that 
there may be no doubt, if indeed there could 
be any, I know that 700 million dollars will 
be needed in our 1966 budget. A substantial 
part of it might be needed in fiscal 1965. 
That may be so whether we make the un- 
fortunate decision to change our mission 
there or whether we maintain our repeatedly 
stated role. I support that expenditure and 
more too if and when it is required. We will 
not hesitate to spend whatever is necessary 
to support our troops in whatever enterprise 
we direct them. That is not at issue 
among us. 

What is at issue right now is the wisdom 
of acting within hours upon this requested 
appropriation—acting without printed hear- 
ings and with precious little discussion—act- 
ing post haste, not because this money is re- 
quired immediately but rather because this 
precipitous action is supposed to demon- 
strate our support for the President’s con- 
duct of foreign affairs as well as our unity of 
purpose in opposing Communist aggression. 

My willingness to support the President in 
these two enterprises is a matter of record— 
abundantly so. I do not feel the necessity of 
demonstrating my support by forthwith vot- 
ing aye on a bill that came to the Senate at 
2:30 yesterday afternoon—a bill that had 
only brief hearings in either house—a bill 
that was supported only by a half page Sen- 
ate committee report printed before the 
House bill arrived in our house. I object to 
legislating based upon what I read in the 
morning paper. No matter how sound the 
measure, I dissent from the proposition that 
the greatest deliberative body in the world 
should routinely give its stamp of approval 
to anything except under dire circumstances. 
No such circumstance has been alleged from 
any quarter. 

In the cloakrooms and on the floor numer- 
ous distinguished Senators from both sides 
of the aisle have expressed their concern over 
the precipitous manner in which we are dis- 
posing of this matter. 

I have no notion what the President said 
to the majority and minority leadership at 
the White House. If he requested that this 
bill be passed this week within a 24 hour pe- 
riod instead of next week after ample dis- 
cussion I have not been so advised. Though 
I have a very high regard and respect for the 
integrity, the patriotism and the genuine 
statesmanship of the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle I do not intend lightly to delegate 
my vote to anyone in support of any pro- 


posal. 

My objection does not run to the merits 
of this appropriation. No matter what the 
variances of viewpoint, we all know this 
money will be needed in the future and will 
be spent. Yet, I think I speak accurately 
when I say that a very substantial number 
of this body is gravely troubled by the un- 
seemly haste of our action here today. We 
all know that our military planning is not 80 
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faulty that we need this appropriation right 
now. If it were required today our very able 
Secretary of Defense would have urged ac- 
tion quite some time ago. 

My dissent is based upon the conviction 
that when a matter of this import is before 
us we owe it to ourselves and the nation to 
discuss it deliberately and fully. That we 
may all end up agreeing on this particular 
measure does not detract from the impor- 
tance of conducting the dialogue. There is a 
continuing public confusion about where we 
are going and why. Silence contributes to 
that confusion. Our branch of the govern- 
ment has its own obligation. We should not 
default in that obligation nor should we 
even give the appearance of doing so. Be- 
cause of what appears to be a necessity for 
exceptionally speedy action on a large appro- 
priation, there are many who will conclude 
that we must be intending to support or 
endorse a substantial expansion of our role 
in Vietnam if not a fundamental change in 
our mission there. I am sure that neither the 
Congress nor the President intends that. 
Nevertheless, you will see that interpretation 
put on our action from any number of 
sources within the next few days. I decline 
to lend my name in any way to that kind of 
misinterpretation. 

Thus, at a time in history when the Senate 
should be vindicating its historic reputation 
as the greatest deliberative body in the world 
we are stumbling over each other to see who 
can say “aye” the quickest and the loudest. 
I regret it and I think some day we shall all 
regret it. 

Now in the gentlest way I know how I 
mention to this body that as of this very 
moment I have yet to receive a call from the 
leadership or any other source in govern- 
ment advising me of the grave necessity for 
instant action. I should think if this matter 
were really so urgent a fifteen minute party 
caucus would have sufficed at least to advise 
us SO. 

Thus, reluctantly, I express my opposition 
to our procedure here by voting no. Obviously 
you need my vote less than I need my con- 
science. 

SENATOR NELSON’S STATEMENT ON VIETNAM, 
JANUARY 15, 1966 


There are no easy answers to the agoniz- 
ing dilemma facing America in Viet Nam. 
But of all the grim alternatives, it seems to 
me the wisest is to continue with great pa- 
tience to seek a negotiated settlement while 
firmly refusing to escalate the conflict fur- 
ther. This is essentially a political and not 
& military conflict. It is a battle in Viet Nam 
for the hearts and minds of the Vietnamese. 
It must be limited to Viet Nam, and be 
fought by the Vietnamese if we are to have 
any realistic hope of an acceptable settle- 
ment. For along the “open ended” path of 
further escalation lies the specter of a major 
land war in Asia fought with U.S. troops, a 
war against which our best military minds— 
including the late General Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur—have repeatedly warned us. It has 
long been my view that our commitment 
should never be expanded to make that con- 
flict an American war. And in a major speech 
last May 6, I pointed out that, despite a 
tendency to characterize people as “hawks 
and doves," most Americans including most 
Members of Congress are united behind these 
major principles: There must be no major 
land war in Asia; the problems of Viet Nam 
must be settled eventually by negotiations; 
and the main responsibility for stable gov- 
ernment must rest with the South Viet- 
namese people. 

The situation is even more dangerous to- 
day than it was in May. And the pressures 
to escalate the war are growing in many 
quarters. But I believe these cardinal prin- 
ciples should guide our policy. Even if a 
million American soldiers were to force all 
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North Vietnamese units from South Viet 
Nam and to suppress the Viet Cong guerril- 
las with napalm and bayonets—even if we 
avoided an open clash with Red China—even 
then, when we withdrew as eventually we 
must, we would leave behind us only a 
charred, desolate country with little hope 
that it could maintain its independence one 
moment beyond the time we left. 

There is no point in criticizing the mis- 
takes of past policy. But it is crucial in look- 
ing toward the future to recall that our mili- 
tary advisors have been consistently over- 
optimistic when not actually dead wrong in 
their public statements of the Vietnamese 
situation. Secretary of Defense McNamara’s 
estimate that the Americans could begin to 
pull out by Christmas 1965 is only the most 
famous example. 

Those who look for a cheap “victory 
through air-power” should recall the glow- 
ing assurances last February that a few 
bombs on North Viet Nam would quickly 
bring that country to the conference table 
in a tractable mood. If anything, the oppo- 
site has been the case. 

George F. Kennan, the former Ambassa- 
dor and noted foreign policy expert, has re- 
cently advocated an effort to de-escalate the 
war, to “simmer down” the situation in Viet 
Nam. In a world where a nuclear holocaust 
is a distinct possibility, the survival of us all 
depends on containing armed conflict to as 
narrow an area as possible. This is indeed 
sound advice. 

President Johnson has taken a long step 
toward localizing the war and achieving nego- 
tiations by calling a halt to the bombing of 
North Viet Nam. He deserves praise and sup- 
port for his continued efforts to find peace 
in Viet Nam. 

It is crucial that the war in Viet Nam not 
be allowed to escalate further. Now is the 
time to make every conscientious effort to 
de-escalate the conflict. For in escalation 
there is no practical hope of achieving our 
aims in that unfortunate country and a very 
real possibility of an Asian-wide war in 
which America would waste her resources 
and young men in a slaughter that could 
achieve nothing but those desperate condi- 
tions of chaos ideal for the spread of Com- 
munism. 

STATEMENT By SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON ON 
VIETNAM, SEPTEMBER 1, 1967 


In recent weeks there have been renewed 
and vigorous discussions about the meaning 
and intent of the Tonkin Bay Resolution. It 
has lately been repeatedly asserted by Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, writers and others 
that the overwhelming vote for the resolu- 
tion in 1964 expressed Congressional approval 
of whatever future military action the Ad- 
ministration deemed necessary to thwart 
aggression in Vietnam including a total 
change in the character of our mission there 
from one of technical aid and assistance to 
a full scale ground war with our troops. 

This, of course, is pure nonsense. If such a 
proposition had been put to the Senate in 
August, 1964, a substantial number of Sena- 
tors, if not a majority, would have opposed 
the resolution. What we are now witnessing 
is a frantic attempt by the Hawks to spread 
the blame and responsibility for Vietnam on 
a broader base. They should not be allowed 
to get away with it. It is not accurate history 
and it is not healthy for the political system. 
The future welfare of our country depends 
upon an understanding of how and why we 
got involved in a war that does not serve our 
national self interest. If we don’t understand 
the mistakes that got us into this one we 
won't be able to avoid blundering into the 
next. 

The intent and meaning of any proposi- 
tion before the Congress is determined by 
the plain language of the act itself, the inter- 
pretation of that language by the official 
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spokesman for the measure and the context 
of the times in which it is considered. 

Because of my concern about the broad im- 
plications of some of the language I offered 
a clarifying amendment. The official Admin- 
istration spokesman for the resolution, Mr. 
Fulbright, said the amendment was unnec- 
essary because the intent of the resolution 
was really the same as my more specific 
amendment. In short, according to Mr. Ful- 
bright, the resolution did not intend to 
authorize a fundamental change in our role 
in Vietnam. 

Three Presidents had made it clear what 
that limited role was, and this resolution 
did not aim or claim to change it. 

If the official Administration spokesman 
for a measure on the floor is to be subse- 
quently repudiated at the convenience of the 
Administration, why bother about such mat- 
ters as “legislative intent?” In fact, why 
bother about Administration spokesmen at 
all? At the conclusion of these remarks I will 
reprint from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
colloquy with Mr. Fulbright which formed 
the basis for my vote on the Tonkin Bay Res- 
olution. Had he told me that the resolution 
meant what the Administration now claims 
it means I would have opposed it and so 
would have Mr. Fulbright. 

However, an even more important factor 
in determining the intent of that resolution 
is the political context of the times when it 
was considered by the Congress. It was before 
the Senate for consideration on August 6 
and 7, 1964. We were in the middle of a Presi- 
dential campaign. Goldwater was under 
heavy attack for his advocacy of escalation. 
The Administration clearly and repeatedly 
insisted during that period that we should 
not fight a ground war with our troops. No 
one in the Administration was suggesting 
any change in our very limited participation 
in the Vietnam affair. 

The whole mood of the country was against 
Goldwater and escalation and particularly 
against the idea that “American boys” 
should fight a war that “Asian boys” should 
fight for themselves, as the President put it 
in September of that year. 

For the Administration now to say that 
the Tonkin Resolution considered during this 
period had as part of its purpose the in- 
tent to secure Congressional approval for 
fundamentally altering our role in Vietnam 
to our present ground war commitment is 
political nonsense if not in fact pure 
hypocrisy. 

If Mr. Fulbright, speaking for the Ad- 
ministration, had in fact asserted that this 
was one of the objectives of the resolution 
the Administration would have repudiated 
him out of hand. They would have told him 
and the Congress this resolution had noth- 
ing to do with the idea of changing our long 
established role in Vietnam. They would have 
told Congress as they were then telling the 
country that we oppose Goldwater’s irrespon- 
sible proposals for bombing the North and 
we oppose getting involved in a land war 
there with our troops. That was the Ad- 
ministration position when the Tonkin Re- 
solution was before us. They can’t change it 
now. It is rather ironic now to see how many 
otherwise responsible and thoughtful people 
have been “taken in” by the line that Con- 
gress did in fact by its Tonkin vote authorize 
this whole vast involvement in Vietnam, The 
fact is neither Congress nor the Administra- 
tion thought that was the meaning of Ton- 
kin—and both would have denied it if the 
issue had been raised. 

The current intensity of the discussion 
over the military status of Vietnam, the Ton- 
kin Resolution and the elections signal a 
new phase of the war dialogue. What’s really 
new in the dialogue now is the sudden, al- 
most universal tion by a majority of 
the Hawks that this is after all a much bigger 
war than they had bargained for. 
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They now realize for the first time that to 
win a conventional military victory will re- 
quire a much more massive commitment of 
men and material that they ever dreamed 
would be necessary. How man men? A mil- 
lion at least and perhaps two million with- 
out any assurance that a clear cut military 
victory would result in any event. Further- 
more, it has finally dawned on the Hawks 
that a military victory does not assure & 
political victory—in fact there is no connec- 
tion between the two and one without the 
other is of no value whatsoever. 

This new recognition of the tough reali- 
ties of Vietnam afford the opportunity for 
& reappraisal of our situation in Vietnam and 
a redirection of our efforts. 

The danger we now face is the mounting 
pressure from military and political sources 
for a substantial escalation of the bombing 
attack in the North. The fact is the whole 
military-political power establishment (both 
Republican and Democratic) has been 
caught in a colossal miscalculation. They 
have been caught and exposed in the very 
brief period of 24 months since we foolishly 
undertook a land war commitment. 

They did not then nor do they now under- 
stand the nature, character and vigor of the 
political revolution in Vietnam. But in order 
to save face they are now demanding an ex- 
pansion of the war. If they prevail we will 
then see another fruitless expansion which 
will not bring the war to a conclusion but 
will extend our risk of a confrontation with 
China. 

Unfortunately the Administration con- 
tinues its policy of so called controlled ex- 
pansion of pressure on the North which 
really is nothing more nor less than end- 
less escalation which will likely lead to a 
vast expansion of the war. It ought to be 
understood once and for all that no amount 
of pressure on the North will settle the war 
in the South. A complete incineration of the 
North will not end the capacity of the guer- 
rilla to continue the fight in the South. 

Though we committed a grave blunder in 
putting ground troops into Vietnam in the 
first place, it does not make sense to com- 
pound the blunder by pouring in additional 
troops. The administration proposal for 45,- 
000 additional troops with tens of thousands 
more demanded by the military is simply a 
blind and foolish move in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

What the military really needs is a mil- 
lion or two million ground troops for the 
war they want to fight. Furthermore, no one 
can explain what possible proportional bene- 
fit this country or the free world will get for 
this kind of massive allocation of resources— 
even assuming this would win the military- 
political war which I think is highly doubt- 
ful. 

There is no easy solution to our involve- 
ment, but now, before it is too late, is the 
time to decide what direction from here 
we are going to go in Vietnam. 

There is, it seems to me, only one sensible 
direction to go and that is toward de-escala- 
tion and negotiations. 

It was a mistake for us to Americanize 
this war in the first place, and it is an even 
greater mistake to continue it as an Amer- 
ican war. As soon as the elections are over 
this Sunday we should cease bombing the 
North in order to afford the opportunity 
to explore the possibility of negotiations. 
It is rather ironic that Chief of State Thieu, 
the military candidate for President, favors 
a bombing pause but our military oppose it. 
Whose war is this? 

Next we should fundamentally alter our 
military and political policies in the South. 
We should notify the South that henceforth 
it will be the job of South Vietnamese to do 
the chore of political and military pacifica- 
tion of the South. While our troops occupy 
the population centers, furnish the supplies, 
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transportation and air cover, it must be the 
job of the Vietnamese to win the political 
and military war in the South. If they do 
not have the morale, the interest, the deter- 
mination to win under these circumstances 
then their cause can’t be won at all. 

Surely it ought to be understood by now 
that if there is going to be a meaningful 
solution to the Vietnam problem they must 
be the ones who make it meaningful. 

Furthermore, if it is true, as our State 
Department says, that all other South East 
Asian countries feel they have a stake in 
Vietnam, let them send some troops of their 
own to prove their interest. 

Under this approach we will reduce the 
loss of our troops to a minimum and we 
will find out whether our allies in the South 
really believe they have something to fight 
for. If they do, they have the chance to build 
their own country. If they don’t, then we 
should get out. 

This it seems to me is our best alternative 
to the fruitless policy of endless escalation. 


PoLICY ALTERNATIVES IN VIETNAM 


(Remarks by Senator GayLtorp NELSON at 
Conference on Vietnam, October 21, 1967) 


I would not want to burden you today with 
a comprehensive review of our tragic involve- 
ment in Vietnam. I assume everyone here 
knows the background pretty well and has 
developed his own analysis and interpreta- 
tion of what is coming to be one of the most 
serious tests of the American character ever 
to take place in our history. The outcome of 
the war in Vietnam may very well determine 
whether civilization as we know it will con- 
tinue on this planet. In my opinion, it cer- 
tainly will determine the kind of country 
America will be in the years to come. 

In an effort to try to limit the range of my 
discussion, I propose to discuss three topics 
in relation to Vietnam: 

First, the fact that the widely discussed 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution of 1964 was never 
intended to authorize the kind of war we are 
fighting in Vietnam today. 

Second, I want to discuss Secretary Rusk’s 
remark suggesting that we are in Vietnam to 
counter some future thrust by Red China. 

And finally, I want to discuss again the 
alternatives which I think are available, in- 
stead of our present disastrous course, 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution has become 
crucial to the debate over the war in Vietnam 
because it is being used more and more to put 
the stamp of Congressional approval on the 
war we are now waging, and to brand critics 
of our Vietnam policy as people who are 
somehow outside the mainstream of Ameri- 
can thinking. 

The Gulf of Tonkin incidents took place in 
the summer of 1964, when America was in the 
heat of a Presidential election campaign. 
There were reports of North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boat attacks on American warships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin. Our naval air force, which 
previously had not been involved in the war, 
immediately responded by blowing up some 
North Vietnamese oil storage depots. Follow- 
ing this incident, the Administration asked 
the Congress to adopt a resolution author- 
izing the President to take all necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against 
forces of the United States in Southeast Asia. 

We had only about 16,000 Americans in 
Vietnam at that time, and our troops were 
strictly limited to serving as “advisers” to the 
South Vietnamese. They were not shooting 
at the enemy and being shot. Our planes were 
not striking at enemy targets. 

Nor was it the mood of this country to 
change this situation. Senator Goldwater 
was calling for firmer action in Vietnam, but 
the Administration was summarily rejecting 
his proposals, and apparently scoring big po- 
litical gains by doing so. 

In this setting, the Gulf of Tonkin Resolu- 
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tion did not sound particularly earth shak- 
ing. One of our ships had been shot at, we 
had responded in kind, and Congress was 
ndorsing this response. 

, But T begat to worry when I heard some 
of the interpretations being placed on the 
resolution even before it was adopted. Those 
with a “hawk” position immediately seized 
upon this resolution to prove that their po- 
sition was being vindicated—in fact, adopted 
as national policy. This was a ridiculous in- 
terpretation and I tried to make that clear 
in the Senate. 

I asked (on August 6, 1964) : 

“Am I to understand that it is the sense 
of Congress that we are saying to the Execu- 
tive Branch: ‘If it becomes necessary to pre- 
vent further aggression, we agree now, in ad- 
vance, that you may land as many divisions 
as deemed necessary, and engage in a direct 
military assault on North Vietnam. . .? 

Of course, I was assured, this was not the 
purpose of the resolution. 

But I wanted to make certain. So we de- 
bated this resolution off and on for three 
days in the Senate. To pinpoint the issue, I 
offered an amendment making clear that the 
resolution did not authorize any change in 
our limited role in Vietnam. 

I WAS ASSURED that the sense of my 
amendment was embodied in the resolution, 
that this was the Administration's own in- 
terpretation of the resolution. I was urged 
to withdraw my resolution to avoid the ne- 
cessity for a conference between the Senate 
and House on two versions of the resolution. 

Now it is true that these assurances came 
from a man who today is identified as a critic 
of Administration policles—Senator Ful- 
bright. But in the summer of 1964, he was 
the Administration’s official spokesman on 
this issue. He was managing the Gulf of 
Tonkin Resolution on the Senate floor. His 
words were accepted by everyone as faith- 
fully representing the views of the Admin- 
istration, with which he was in daily con- 
tact. 

It is even more impressive to speculate on 
what would have happened if Senator Pul- 
bright had responded differently. What if he 
had said, in response to my questions: 

“This resolution would allow the Admin- 
istration to decide hereafter whatever steps 
are necessary in Vietnam. It could be used 
to justify sending hundreds of thousands of 
American combat troops to Vietnam, and 
the launching of massive American air at- 
tacks on North Vietnam, right up to the 
border of China.” 

Senator Fulbright would have been the 
most repudiated man in American history. 
The Administration would have disavowed 
every word he uttered, for they would have 
echoed the statements being made by the 
opposition in the campaign, and they would 
have shocked the American public. 

Secretary Rusk says today, ‘There was no 
question in anyone's mind as to the meaning 
of the Gulf of Tonkin Resolution.” He is 
absolutely right. The Senate and the public 
were assured, and the Administration stood 
behind those assurances, that the resolution 
was NOT intended as authorization for esca- 
lation of the war. 

With that question in clearer focus, let us 
consider the remarks made at the recent press 
conference by Secretary Rusk in which—I 
‘believe for the first time—he characterized 
the war in Vietnam as an effort on the part 
of the United States to contain the expan- 
sionist aims of Communist China, describing 
it as a nation which would soon have one 
billion citizens and would be armed with 
nuclear weapons, 

Through three years of debate on the rea- 
sons for escalation of the war, I have sus- 
pected that this might be the ultimate justi- 
fication for our policies there. But I have 
never heard this officially argued before. 

At first we were said to be carrying out a 
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commitment President Eisenhower made to 
supply certain unspecified assistance to the 
hard-pressed regime of President Diem. This 
argument suffered a near fatal blow when 
Diem was overthrown, amid charges that the 
United States at least tacitly approved of the 
coup which overthrew him. 

Then it seemed that the best answer was 
that we were in Vietnam to help the coun- 
try through the difficult period until it could 
hold elections and set up a new, responsible 
government. Under the terms of the Manila 
Conference we agreed to pull out in six 
months after stability was restored. 

As the casualties mounted past 100,000; as 
the dollar cost of the war soared past the 
level of 26 billion dollars a year; as all our 
other good intentions had to be sacrificed to 
maintain the war effort, and as our allies 
became more and more bewildered, it became 
increasingly difficult to justify this massive 
investment in Vietnam in terms of our true 
national interest. 

So now we have a new justification. We are 
containing the hordes of Red China. We are 
in the first stages of a thermonuclear show- 
down with the most populous nation on 
earth. Pushed to the wall to justify our ac- 
tions, we have finally come up with a really 
dramatic justification which, I presume, is 
supposed to rally the western world behind 
the war and make us appear as heroes of 
western civilization. 

This is rubbish. There are no Chinese 
troops involved in Vietnam. The war there 
is not directed or controlled by the Chinese 
and never has been. It is an internal revolu- 
tion and war that has been underway for a 
quarter of a century. 

The war in Vietnam does nothing to con- 
tain China, if indeed that is our objective. 
It is more likely to have the opposite effect. 

The independence of the countries of 
Southeast Asia is important and an alloca- 
tion to them of a fraction of the resources 
being expended in Vietnam would far better 
serve our national interests. 

The 500,000 American boys and the $26 bil- 
lion a year we are pouring into Vietnam are 
not fighting Red China. They are fighting an 
army of North and South Vietnam. This is 
proving to be a severe drain on our nation in 
terms of manpower, money and commitment 
to other urgent problems. But I have seen no 
evidence whatsoever that it is exerting a 
comparable drain on Red China. 

In fact, our massive military presence in 
Vietnam, and our air attacks to within ten 
seconds of the Chinese border, are the one 
thing that enables Red China to continue its 
absurd posture in world affairs as the victim 
of capitalist aggression. 

I repeat now what I have said previous- 
ly: The current intensity of the discussion 
over the military status of Vietnam, the Ton- 
kin Resolution and the elections of a new 
Saigon government signal a new phase in the 
war dialogue. What's really new in the dia- 
logue now is the sudden, almost universal 
recognition by a majority of the Hawks that 
this is after all a much bigger war than they 
had bargained for. 

They now realize for the first time that to 
win a conventional military victory will re- 
quire a much more massive commitment of 
men and material than they ever dreamed 
would be necessary. How many men? A mil- 
lion at least and perhaps two million without 
any assurance that a clear cut military vic- 
tory would result in any event. Furthermore, 
it has finally dawned on the Hawks that a 
military victory does not assure a political 
victory—in fact there is no connection be- 
tween the two and one without the other is 
of no value whatsoever. 

This new recognition of the tough realities 
of Vietnam afford the opportunity for a re- 
appraisal of our situation in Vietnam and a 
redirection of our efforts. 

The danger we now face is the mounting 
pressure from military and political sources 
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for a substantial escalation of the bombing 
attack in the North. The fact is the whole 
military-political power establishment (both 
Republican and Democratic) has been caught 
in a colossal miscalculation. 

The question that faces us at this time is 
where do we go from here? It will not serve 
our country to reduce the quality of the dia- 
logue to an emotional name calling contest 
about who is to blame. The fact is that the 
troop commitment of our forces in 1965 had 
the support of a vast majority of the Con- 
gress, the opinion leaders, the press, and ac- 
cording to the polls, the public too. I thought 
it was a mistake and said so then and on 
numerous occasions since. Nevertheless, it is 
my conviction that everyone (Republican 
and Democratic leadership alike) took his 
stand on our involvement in good faith. The 
paramount consideration of everyone was the 
best interest of our country. That remains 
our paramount concern, no matter what side 
we may be on. 

If there is going to be an honorable con- 
clusion of this matter, we will have to be 
willing to accept less than a conventional 
military victory and certainly much less 
than unconditional surrender. 

The alternative will be a much more mas- 
sive, expensive and fruitless involvement. 

There is, it seems to me, only one sen- 
sible direction to go and that is toward de- 
escalation and negotiations. 

It was a mistake for us to Americanize this 
war in the first place, and it is an even 
greater mistake to continue it as an Amer- 
ican war. 

We should cease bombing the North in 
order to afford the opportunity to explore 
the possibility of negotiations. It is rather 
ironic that Chief of State Thieu, the newly 
elected President, favors a bombing pause 
but our military oppose it. Whose war is 
this? 

Next, we should fundamentally alter our 
military and political policies in the South, 
We should notify the South that hence- 
forth it will be the job of the South Viet- 
namese to do the chore of political and mili- 
tary pacification of the South. While our 
troops occupy the population centers, fur- 
nish the supplies, transportation and air 
cover, it must be the job of the Vietnamese 
to win the political and military victory in 
the South. If they do not have the morale, 
the interest, the determination to win un- 
der these circumstances, then ‘their cause 
can’t be won at all. 

Surely it ought to be understood by now 
that if there is to be a m 
solution to the Vietnam problem they must 
be the ones who make it meaningful. 

Furthermore, if it is true, as our State 
Department says, that all other Southeast 
Asian countries feel they have a stake in 
Vietnam, let them send some troops of their 
own to prove their interest. 

Under this approach we will reduce the 
loss of our troops to a minimum and we will 
find out whether our allies in the South 
really believe they have something to fight 
for. If they do, they have the chance to 
build their own country. If they don’t, then 
we should get out. 

This it seems to me is our best alterna- 
tive to the fruitless policy of endless escala- 
tion. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, this body 
has spent a lot of time and even more 
rhetoric on the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. A case for all sides of the question 
has been made many times over. But just 
before we vote on the proposal to repeal 
the resolution, I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to make one or two points for the 
record only. 

The first point is that the substance of 
what we are about to do is very thin in- 
deed. There is nothing in the Gulf of 
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Tonkin resolution that permits or with- 
holds from the President or the Secretary 
of State or the Secretary of Defense any 
of the actions in Southeast Asia now tak- 
ing place. 

In short, action by this body on the res- 
olution becomes something of an irrele- 
vancy—and this is a time when it is des- 
perately important that the Senate of 
the United States relate its deliberations 
in as specific terms as possible to the 
crises of our times. 

Nor should we forget that nearly every 
Member of this body voted for the resolu- 
tion on the one occasion when our judg- 
ment was requested. And while there 
have been numerous efforts by individual 
Members of the Senate to apologize for 
their vote several years later, I am not 
one of those who would be prepared to 
argue that we were either deceived or 
that we were just simple minded. 

We voted then as we did because we 
believed it to be a wise statement of Sen- 
ate judgment. And I think our honesty 
with ourselves should require us to say so 
now. But there is no resolution pending 
that permits us to do so. 

Perhaps it does not strain the record 
too much at this late hour to suggest 
that, had the events in Southeast Asia 
gone more favorably after the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution was enacted, the Mem- 
bers of this body would be standing here 
on the floor yet today telling the world 
how they had participated in the enlight- 
enment which had resulted. 

That is simply another way of saying 
that the Senate of the United States is 
at this time trying to play a trick on the 
past by appearing to undo something that 
some of the Members at least wish they 
had not done. 

History can teach us many things. 
Among others, it ought to teach us the 
folly of trying to repeal history. That 
which is done is done. And for this body 
now to lend its efforts along with its ora- 
tory to the pending repeal measure at the 
very least can be rationalized only as a 
political charade in a context of “fun and 
games.” The sad consequence of it is 
that in these particular times we can ill- 
afford such antics. 

The second point is that to repeal the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution now becomes an 
act fraught with some mischief and per- 
haps even some serious negative conse- 
quences. 

The mischief is that our people here at 
home may read into the action itself 
more than even its proponents ever in- 
tended. At the very least, it may be inter- 
preted as a slap at the President of the 
United States. In this context, it could 
become a complication hampering his 
efforts to deescalate and disengage with 
responsibility in Southeast Asia. 

Its fallout almost certainly will have 
the effect of startling or even panicking 
the governments of a number of small, 
independent countries in Eastern Asia. 
Their inclination, we are told, will be to 
interpret it as an affirmation of Ameri- 
can withdrawal from any sense of com- 
mitment in the Western Pacific. 

In essence, the domestic politics with- 
in our own country which dictates the 
tactics on the floor of the Senate these 
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days will not be understood or correcily 
interpreted by the Asians themselves. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution per se has so little sub- 
stance in our current policy activities, 
and because it refiects more of tactical 
maneuvering rather than basic motiva- 
tions, it appears to me that we are ill- 
advised in running the risks of its ad- 
verse impact in those parts of the world 
where we need respect and confidence 
and trust in American leadership. 

And finally, a point which I wanted 
to make a part of the record before we 
vote, is that the pending proposal, the 
Cooper-Church amendment which pre- 
cedes it, and the McGovern-Hatfield, 
which we are told is still to follow, ought 
not to receive the priority attention of 
the Senate of the United States. 

I say that with full understanding of 
the genuineness and sincerity of my col- 
leagues who have introduced the meas- 
ures, We have a basic difference in phi- 
losophy in regard to the role of this body. 

It is my view that the Senate at this 
very moment ought to be concerning it- 
self with what our role ought to be in 
the next crisis, for surely there will be an 
other and yet another; rather than spin- 
ning our legislative wheels over who did 
what to whom in the last crisis, 

Our country has had a curious pen- 
chant for refighting the last war. But 
invariably this has seemed to be at the 
expense of or lack of understanding or 
sensitivity in regard to the next one. I 
beseech my chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, to turn the focus of the 
committee’s powerful influence and 
rightful concerns to the need for up- 
dating the role of the Senate of the 
United States in crisis-policy decision- 
making, 

Clearly, the procedures envisaged by 
the Founding Fathers nearly two cen- 
turies ago have been severely tortured 
by our own generation of lawmakers. 
In these times of which we are all a part 
we are caught between the forces of 
change—not the least of which has been 
the advent of nuclear weapons. 

In my mind it is of questionable value 
for this body to be measuring the viola- 
tions of constitutional intent from the 
past when we ought to be seeking a more 
modern and surely more enlightened pro- 
cedure for the future. I realize that the 
newsworthiness of our present dialog 
seems to be far greater than would a 
scholarly and statesmanlike study of 
where we go from here. But the coverage 
or exposure or the popularity of the sub- 
ject matter really is not the issue—and 
dare not be. 

The issue is whether our form of gov- 
ernment in a free society can survive 
meaningfully the tensions and crises in 
a nuclear world without law. I wish I had 
some ready answers to submit in the con- 
cluding remarks in this discussion. I do 
not have, and I am not aware of those 
who may have. 

But I think it is time we try to find 
out how and in what tempo and through 
what mechanism the Government of the 
United States of America should be pre- 
pared to function in matters of critical 
foreign policy decisions in the future. 
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It is my hope that the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in particular and this 
body in general will assign a top prior- 
ity to this pursuit. If only we can agree 
to proceed toward that objective now, 
the rhetoric and the parliamentary ma- 
neuvering of the past many weeks may 
not appear as starkly shallow in sub- 
stance as I believe they will appear if 
left as we see them now—devoid of posi- 
tive and constructive and imaginative 
new suggestions on how we might more 
wisely proceed from here. 

In sum, consideration of this resolution 
or the related resolutions still pending 
is not what the Senate ought to be doing 
at this time. Nor is it the way in which 
we ought to be doing it. 

For these reasons, then, I intend to 
vote against the Dole amendment as I 
will the others currently pending. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote to repeal the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution, a resolution which 
Was approved in a moment of crisis in 
1964. 

I believe that repeal of this measure— 
which history will find to be clouded with 
erroneous premises and ill-advised con- 
clusions—is another step in reasserting 
the proper balance between the executive 
and the legislative branches. 

At times of international crises, the use 
of the “resolution” has provided Con- 
gress with a means of prompt congres- 
sional support for the implementation of 
policies to thwart any foreign armed ac- 
tions which might compromise the na- 
tional security of the United States. 

Resolutions give, in emergency situ- 
ations, clear congressional and public 
support to the President; they allow the 
enemy no error of judgment as to the 
resolve of the American people to remain 
strong in the face of aggression. 

But joint resolutions, such as the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution, have the force of 
law, and, except in the instance of a joint 
resolution proposing a constitutional 
amendment, require the signature of the 
President just as does any bill which 
passes both Houses. 

The Tonkin Gulf resolution remains 
the law today, and will until it expires or 
is terminated in accordance with its own 
terms set forth in the language thereof. 

But, these resolutions are by no means 
to be interpreted as congressional ap- 
proval for the permanent employment of 
U.S. military forces over long periods of 
time. The Constitution clearly provides 
for other means of congressional action. 

The repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution is not an attempt to prematurely 
pull the rug from under our allies as 
some may contend. It is, however, an 
important and needed step which the 
Congress should take in reexamining the 
commitment of U.S. Armed Forces 
abroad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
said earlier that I would vote for the re- 
peal because, of course, I am committed 
to repeal and have been for a long time. 
However, upon further consideration, in 
view of what has been said on the floor 
of the Senate, and also in reliance upon 
the assurance of the majority leader that 
he would bring up the Mathias resolu- 
tion—which is a concurrent resolution 
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and which does not have to go to the 
White House—I shall vote against the 
repeal today and preserve the integrity 
of the procedure which I believe is very 
important to this body. 

Therefore, I will not vote to repeal it 
today, but I do intend to urge the major- 
ity leader to bring up the Mathias resolu- 
tion, as he has promised to do, in the very 
near future, and at that time I shall vote 
to repeal the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

With that final statement, I yield back 
the remainder of my time, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Dore). The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I have already voted in 
the affirmative. I withdraw my vote and 
state that I have a live pair with the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr, ELLENDER). 
If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Russet), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc), and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Monnt) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 81, 
nays 10, as follows: 

[ No. 167 Leg.] 
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Young, N. Dak. 
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NAYS—10 


Fulbright 
Hollings 


Allen 
Belmon 
Eastland Long 
Ervin McClellan 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Gravel, for. 
NOT VOTING—8 
McCarthy Yarborough 
Ellender Mundt Young, Ohio 
Hartke Russell 

So Mr. Dote’s amendment (No. 715) 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


McGee 
Stennis 


Dodd 


REPEAL OF THE GULF OF TONKIN 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. MATHIAS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the magnitude of the vote 
by which the Senate repealed the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution is a sure sign that 
the tide has turned. Those of us who 
stood alone and called for this action 
now find the crowd racing in our di- 
rection. 

But such a tide must be taken at the 
flood. The Senate must take more than 
this step toward a reorientation of the 
role of Congress as we face the new 
foreign policy challenges of the 1970's. 
The Senate’s action recognizes the im- 
portance of this issue presented by the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution in recent years. 
But our work is far from completed. 

The majority leader’s announced in- 
tention to further consider the issue of 
Tonkin Gulf by debate on a concurrent 
resolution to repeal it is welcome. The 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Senate should take today’s vote as a 
signal to act favorably on the other pro- 
visions included in the original joint 
resolution cosponsored by the distin- 
guished majority leader and myself: Re- 
peal of the Formosan, Middle East, and 
Cuban Resolutions, a review of the prob- 
lem of continuing wartime national 
emergencies and the desirability of a new 
and positive statement of congressional 
policy on Southeast Asia which endorses 
the aims stated by President Nixon in 
his Guam doctrine. 

The Mathias-Mansfield resolution 
(S.J. Res. 166) has been reviewed by the 
Nixon administration and the admin- 
istration does not oppose it. 

If it is the intent of the Senate—as I 
believe it is and should be—to shoulder 
its full constitutional responsibility in 
the Nation’s foreign policy, we must take 
swift and definitive action to repeal these 
outdated cold war enactments and to 
demonstrate that Congress can play the 
positive role intended by the Found- 
ing Fathers in making decisions on the 
use of U.S. Force abroad. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
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Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. BAYH) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


HR. 11833. An act to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act in order to provide finan- 
cial assistance for the construction of solid 
waste disposal facilities, to improve research 
programs pursuant to such act, and for other 
purposes; 

H.J. Res. 1194. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning September 20, 1970, and ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1970, as “National Machine Tool 
Week”; and 

H.J. Res. 1255. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim the 
period January 10, 1971, through January 
16, 1971, as “National Retailing Week.” 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following House bill and joint 
resolutions were severally read twice by 
their titles and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 11833. An act to amend the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act in order ito provide fi- 
nancial assistance for the construction of 
solid waste disposal facilities, to improve 
programs pursuant to such act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

House Joint Resolution 1194. Joint reso- 
lution to authorize the President to desig- 
nate the period beginning September 20, 
1970, and ending September 26, 1970, as 
“National Machine Tool Week”; and 

House Joint Resolution 1255, Joint reso- 
lution to authorize and request the President 
to proclaim the period January 10, 1971, 
through Jan 16, 1971, as “National 
Retailing Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following communication and letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971, 
FOR THE FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION (S. 
Doc. No. 91-92) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the request for appropriations trans- 
mitted in the budget for the fiscal year 1971, 
in the amount of $700,000, for the Federal 
Maritime Commission (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
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law, a report on improvements needed in the 
reliability of the Navy manpower and per- 
sonnel management information system, 
dated June 23, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT BY THE PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 
CoMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Public Land 
Law Review Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report of the Commission, 
dated June 24, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Ohio; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 

“RESOLUTION 


“Memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to exempt the ‘Delta Queen’ river 
steamboat from the Safety at Sea Law 
89-777 


“Whereas, It is common knowledge that 
the federal government through the enforce- 
ment of the Safety at Sea Law 89-777 is 
presently contemplating the terminus of the 
sailing days of the famed paddle wheeler, the 
‘Delta Queen’ which travels 35,000 miles on 
the inland water ways each year using the 
great city of Cincinnati as its home port; 
and 

“Whereas, Such contemplation has engen- 
dered controversy, consternation, public out- 
cry and enmity throughout this state as well 
as on the national scene raising tempers and 
voices in protest; and 

“Whereas, Such emotional uprising can be 
understood and justified by a momentary 
contemplation on the traditional, historical 
and memorable characteristics of this truly 
regal queen of the beautiful Ohio River, for 
it exists as a last vestige of those days, now 
only recalled in times of nostalgia, when the 
inland water ways of this country were wit- 
nesses to the august and giant steamboats 
churning the silent waters; and 

“Whereas, The name ‘Delta Queen’, to 
millions of Americans and to all Ohioans is 
material evidence and a steadfast reminder 
of many of our historical heritages cherished 
so highly by all; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
House of Representatives of the 108th Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio, hereby adopt this 
Resolution and cause a copy thereof to be 
spread upon the pages of the Journal, thus 
memorializing and fervently encouraging the 
Ohio members of Congress to steadfastly 
continue their battle to preserve this Ohio 
and truly American monument by exempt- 
ing the nationally renowned and the last 
remaining paddle wheel overnight passenger 
steamboat, the ‘Delta Queen’, from the con- 
struction standards of the Safety at Sea Law 
89-777, so that Ohio may perpetuate her 
memorable river heritage and keep “steam- 
boat around the bend on the beautiful Ohio”; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislative Clerk of 
the House of Representatives transmit prop- 
erly authenticated copies of this Resolution 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; the Vice President of the United States; 
and to the Ohio members of Congress. 

“Adopted May 28, 1970. 

“Attest: 

“THOMAS A. WHITE, 
“Legistative Clerk.” 


A resolution adopted by the Koza City 
Assembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, demand- 
ing immediate removal of the poilson-gas 
weapons from the Ryukyu Islands; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 737. A bill for the relief of Konrad 
Ludwig Staudinger (Rept. No. 91-942); 

S. 783. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Wanda 
Martens (Rept. No. 91-943); 

S. 2661. A bill for the relief of Kathrun 
Talbot (Rept. No. 91-944); 

S. 3212. A bill for the relief of Curtis 
Nolan Reed (Rept. No. 91-945); 

S. 3263. A bill for the relief of Maria Pierotti 
Lenci (Rept. No. 91-946); 

S. 3461. A bill for the relief of Dr. Amado 
G. Chanco, Jr. (Rept. No. 91-947); 

S. 3675. A bill for the relief of Ming Chang 
(Rept. No. 91-948) ; 

S. 3994. A bill for the relief of Ist Sgt. 
Albert F. Thompson, U.S. Army (Retired); 

H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Alfredo 
Caprara (Rept. No. 91-950); 

H.R. 2315. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Policar Abutan Fuliar (Rept. No. 91-951); 

H.R. 4574. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of certain in- 
habitants of the Bonin Islands (Rept. No. 
91-952); 

H.R. 13740. An act for the relief of Kimball 
Brothers Lumber Company (Rept. No. 91- 
953); and 

H.R. 14118. An act to amend section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 91-954). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2514. A bill for the relief of Arline Load- 
er and Maurice Loader (Rept. No. 91-955); 

8.3167. A bill for the relief of Kimoko 
Ann Duke (Rept. No. 91-956) ; 

8.3265. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anita 
Ordillas (Rept. No. 91-957); and 

S. 3364. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Raul Jose Bruno Martorell y Fernandez 
(Jorge R. Martorell) (Rept. No. 91-958). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 1264. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91- 
959). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 17548. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-949). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy: 

T. Keith Glennan, of Virginia, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, with the rank of Ambassador. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 4016. A bill to provide for loan guaran- 
tees to assist railroads in acquiring, con- 
structing or maintaining facilities or equip- 
ment; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
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introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 
By Mr. MURPHY: 

S. 4017. A bill to terminate and to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to take action with re- 
spect to certain leases issued pursuant to 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of the State 
of California, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. MurPHy when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG (for himself and Mr. 
INOUYE): 

S. 4018. A bill to extend the coverage of 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 to the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

A 4019. A bill for the relief of Luis Garcia; 
an 

S. 4020. A bill for the relief of Hae Cha 
Zane (Kim); to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 4021. A bill to amend the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, in 
order to expand and strengthen Federal as- 
sistance for State and local law enforcement, 
to promote more effective correctional pro- 
grams and better correctional facilities, to 
increase assistance for a comprehensive Fed- 
eral and State program for the prevention 
and treatment of drug abuse and drug ad- 
diction, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harr when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 4022. A bill for the relief of Rosemaria 

De Loach; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 4023. A bill to promote and protect the 
free flow of interstate commerce without un- 
reasonable damage to the environment; to 
assure that activities which affect interstate 
commerce will not unreasonably injure en- 
vironmental rights; to provide a right of class 
action for relief for protection of the envi- 
ronment from unreasonable infringement by 
activities which affect interstate commerce 
and to establish the right of all citizens to 
the protection, preservation, und enhance- 
ment of the environment; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cannon when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY (for himself and 
Mr. Javrrs) : 

S. 4024. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, relating to 
student assistance, in order to authorize spe- 
cial educational services for veterans; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

(The remarks of Mr. KENNEDY when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. DOLE (for himself, Mr. ALLOTT, 
Mr. BAKER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr, BUR- 
DICK, Mr. COOPER, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr, GOLDWA- 
TER, Mr. GURNEY, Mr. HANSEN, Mr. 
HARRIS, Mr. HARTKE, Mr, HRUSKA, Mr. 
JorpaNn of North Carolina, Mr. JOR- 
DAN of Idaho, Mr, MaGcnuson, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. McGee, Mr. McIN- 
TYRE, Mr. Packwoop, Mr. PEARSON, 
Mr. PELL, Mr. Percy, Mr. SMITH of 
Illinois, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. TOWER, 
and Mr. Youna of North Dakota): 

S.J. Res. 218. Joint resolution providing for 
the establishment of an annual “Day of 
Bread” and “Harvest Festival Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dore when he in- 
troduced the joint resolution appear later in 


the Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 
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S. 4016—INTRODUCTION OF “RAIL- 
ROAD LOAN GUARANTEE ACT OF 
1970” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, by request, a bill to provide for 
loan guarantees to assist railroads in ac- 
quiring, constructing or maintaining fa- 
cilities or equipment. My introduction of 
this bill is merely for the purpose of hav- 
ing legislation before the Committee on 
Commerce which would provide an al- 
ternative measure to others which are 
before this committee. This bill is identi- 
cal to part 5 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act which expired in 1963 except for 
certain technical changes necessary to 
bring it up to date and to make the 
Department of Transportation the ad- 
ministering agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BAYH). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4016) to provide for loan 
guarantees to assist railroads in acquir- 
ing, constructing or maintaining facil- 
ities or equipment, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4016 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Railroad Loan 
Guarantee Act of 1970.” 

PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to 
provide for assistance to common carriers 
by railroad subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act to aid them in acquiring, con- 
structing, or maintaining facilities and 
equipment for such purposes, and in such 
a manner, as to encourage the employment 
of labor and to foster the preservation and 
development of a national transportation 
system adequate to meet the needs of the 
commerce of the United States, of the postal 
service, and of the national defense. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this part— 

(a) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

(b) The term “additions and betterments 
or other capital expenditures” means ex- 
penditures for the acquisition or construc- 
tion of property used in transportation sery- 
ice, chargeable to the road, property, or 
equipment investment accounts, in the Uni- 
form System of Accounts prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

(c) The term “expenditures for mainte- 
nance of property” means expenditures for 
labor, materials, and other costs incurred in 
maintaining, repairing, or renewing equip- 
ment, road, or property used in transporta- 
tion service chargeable to operating expenses 
in accordance with the Uniform System of 
Accounts prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

LOAN GUARANTIES 

Sec. 4. In order to carry out the purpose 
declared in section 2, the Secretary upon 
terms and conditions prescribed by it and 
consistent with the provisions of this Act, 
may guarantee in whole or in part any public 
or private financing institution, or trustee 
under a trust indenture or agreement for 
the benefit of the holders of any securities 
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issued thereunder, by commitment to pur- 
chase, agreement to share losses, or other- 
wise, against loss of principal or interest on 
any loan, discount, or advance, or on any 
commitment in connection therewith, which 
may be made, or which have been made, 
for the purpose of aiding any common car- 
rier by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act in the financing or refinanc- 
ing (1) of additions and betterments or other 
capital expenditures, made after January 1, 
1970, or to reimburse the carrier for expendi- 
tures, made from its own funds for such ad- 
ditions and betterments or other capital ex- 
penditures, or (2) of expenditures for the 
maintenance of property: Provided, That in 
no event shall the aggregate principal 
amount of all loans guaranteed by the Sec- 
retary exceed $500,000,000. 
LIMITATIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) No guaranty shall be made 
under section 4. 

(1) unless the Secretary finds that with- 
out such guaranty, in the amount thereof, 
the carrier would be unable to obtain neces- 
sary funds, on reasonable terms, for the pur- 
poses for which the loan is sought; 

(2) if in the judgment of the Secretary 
the loan involved is at a rate of interest 
which is unreasonably high; 

(3) if the terms of such loan permit full 
repayment more than fifteen years after the 
date thereof; or 

(4) unless the Secretary finds that the 
prospective earning power of the applicant 
carrier, together with the character and 
value of the security pledged, if any, furnish 
reasonable assurance of the applicant’s abil- 
ity to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefor and reasonable protection to the 
United States. A statement of the findings 
of the Secretary required under the provi- 
sions of this subsection shall be made a 
matter of public record by the Secretary 
with respect to each loan guaranteed under 
the provisions of this Act. 

(b) It shall be unlawful for any common 
carrier by railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act to declare any dividend on 
its preferred or common stock while there 
is any principal or interest remaining un- 
paid on any loan to such carrier made for 
the purpose of financing or refinancing ex- 
penditures for maintenance of property of 
such carrier, and guaranteed under this Act. 


MODIFICATIONS 


Sec. 6. The Secretary may consent to the 
modification of the provisions as to rate of 
interest, time of payment of interest or prin- 
cipal, security, if any, or other terms and 
conditions of any guaranty which it shall 
have entered into pursuant to this Act or 
the renewal or extension of any such guar- 
anty, whenever the Secretary shall determine 
it to be equitable to do so. 


PAYMENT OF GUARANTIES: ACTION TO RECOVER 
PAYMENTS MADE 

Sec. 7. (a) Payments required to be made 
as a consequence of any guaranty by the 
Commission made under this part shall be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury from 
funds hereby authorized to be appropriated 
in such amounts as may be necessary for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) In the event of any default on any 
such guaranteed loan, and payment in ac- 
cordance with the guaranty by the United 
States, the Attorney General shall take such 
action as may be appropriate to recover the 


amount of such payments, with interest, 
from the defaulting carrier, carriers, or other 
persons liable therefor. 


GUARANTY FEES 
Sec. 8. The Commission shall prescribe and 
collect a guaranty fee in connection with 
each loan guaranteed under this Act. Such 
fees shall not exceed such amounts as the 
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Commission estimates to be necessary to 
cover the administrative costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this Act. Sums realized 
from such fees shall be deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

ASSISTANCE OF DEPARTMENT OR OTHER AGENCIES 

Sec. 9. (a) To permit it to make use of 
such expert advice and services as it may 
require in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary may use available 
services and facilities of departments and 
other agencies and instrumentalities of the 
Government, with their consent and on a re- 
imbursable basis. 

(b) Departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Government shall exercise 
their powers, duties, and functions in such 
manner as will assist in carrying out the 
objectives of this part. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Sec. 10. Administrative expenses under this 
part shall be paid from appropriations made 
to the Secretary for administrative expenses, 

TERMINATION OF AUTHORITY 

Sec. 11. Except with respect to such ap- 
plications as may then be pending, the au- 
thority granted by this part shall terminate 
at the close of June 30, 1975: Provided, That 
its provisions shall remain in effect thereafter 


for the purpose of guaranties made by the 
Secretary. 


S. 4017—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO TERMINATE OIL AND GAS 
PRODUCTION IN THE SANTA BAR- 
BARA CHANNEL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, the ad- 
ministration plan to terminate oil and 
gas production in a portion of the Santa 
Barbara Channel. I was happy to an- 
nounce this plan at the White House on 
June 11 after consultation with President 
Nixon. 

I need not retrace the course of events 
in the channel. I wish to mention, how- 
ever, several salient points. It was easy 
for a past administration to grant leases 
in the channel, and it would be easy for 
this administration to continue to follow 
that course. I am glad that the President 
and the Secretary of the Interior have 
faced up to this problem—lI believe due 
in part to my urging—and have devel- 
oped the legislative package I introduce 
today. 

The plan would create a national en- 
ergy reserve off the existing State- 
created Santa Barbara oil sanctuary, in 
which there would be no oil production. 
In doing so, 20 existing leases would be 
terminated, the leaseholders being reim- 
bursed in cash from the sale of oil pro- 
duced from the Elk Hills Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve. A Federal court will 
determine the value of the leases so ter- 
minated. Production from the wells 
where last year’s disastrous blowout oc- 
curred will be continued until the chance 
for another such catastrophe has been 
precluded. The administration proposal 
contains many of my suggested solutions 
included in S. 2516 and S. 3351 that I 
have previously introduced. 

Mr. President, I understand there will 
be further hearings on this problem be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels. I hope the subcommit- 
tee will examine the problems presented 
by the administration plan and, in fact, 
any possible plan to terminate oil pro- 
duction in the channel. 
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In particular, I look for testimony con- 
cerning the methods by which the Fed- 
eral court can place a value on a lease 
terminated under the plan. I am sure 
it is not the intent of any official of the 
administration, and it is certainly not 
mine, that any leaseholder be given 
“something for nothing.” On the other 
hand, both our Constitution and our 
sense of fair play require that a lease- 
holder not be given “nothing for some- 
thing.” 

I also look for testimony concerning 
the effect, if any, that the sale of the oil 
produced from the Elk Hills Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve will have on the crude 
markets in our State. 

Finally, I hope the testimony will con- 
cern itself with the problems of termi- 
nating oil and gas production in the en- 
tire Federal area of the Santa Barbara 
Channel, as suggested by my bill S. 2516. 

Mr. President, for those who say the 
administration plan is not enough, I re- 
peat my White House statement that, 
“Tt is a good start,” and I again wish to 
commend the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for facing up to this 
most serious problem. 

Mr. President, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the President's 
message to the Congress, the Secretary 
of the Interior’s letter to the President, 
and the bill be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letters will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4017) to terminate and to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of the Navy to take action 
with respect to certain leases issued pur- 
suant to the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
offshore of the State of California, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MorpHy, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4017 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That effective 
on the date of enactment of this Act all of 
the following described leases, and all rights 
thereunder issued pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, offshore of the State of 
California, shall terminate and the United 
States shall be vested with all of the right, 
title, and interest in said leases: 


P-0238 P-0213 
P-0232 P-0201 
P-0237 P-0228 
P-0231 P-0234 
P-0223 P-0227 
P-0230 P-0219 
P-0222 P-0211 
P-0206 P-0220 
P-0229 P-0212 
P-0221 P-0200 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized under such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe to unitize all or any part 
of the following described leases issued pur- 
suant to the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act in the Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of 
the State of California, if he finds such action 
is necessary or desirable to prevent or mini- 
mize oil spillage, leaks, or other pollution: 
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P-0241 P-0240 P-0166 


Sec. 3. (a) The holder of any lease termi- 
nated pursuant to this Act shall be entitled 
to bring an action against the United States 
for the recovery of just compensation for 
the lease or leases so terminated and such 
action shall be brought in the United States 
District Court for the Central District of 
California within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. Said Court is ex- 
pressly vested with jurisdiction of any ac- 
tion so brought without regard to the 
amount of the claim therein. Trial of any 
such action shall be to the Court, without a 
jury. 
(b) The amount of any judgment in any 
such action or of any compromise settlement 
of such action and any interest accruing 
thereon shall be certified to the Secretary of 
the Interior by the Department of Justice. 
There is authorized to be appropriated out 
of the Santa Barbara Channel Account such 
amounts as may be necessary to enable the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay such judg- 
ments and compromise settlements and any 
interest accruing thereon. In the event the 
funds in the Santa Barbara Channel Account 
are not sufficient to pay any amount so cer- 
tified and appropriated there is authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for advance to the Santa Barbara 
Channel Account out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
funds as may be necessary for such pay- 
ments. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
be relmbursed for such advances from funds 
paid into the Santa Barbara Channel Ac- 
count in accordance with this Act, with 
interest thereon, at such rates as may be 
determined from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

(c) There is hereby created in the Treas- 
ury of the United States a special account 
which shall be known as the “Santa Barbara 
Channel Account” from which the Secretary 
of the Interior is directed to cause payments 
to be made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act. In order to provide the 
funds for the “Santa Barbara Channel Ac- 
count,” the Secretary of the Navy is directed 
to offer for sale on the open market under 
such competitive bidding procedures as he 
may establish, the United States’ share of the 
oil extracted from Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 1 pursuant to the provisions of 
this Act and to pay the funds realized from 
such sale into the United States Treasury 
in each year, sales proceeds equal to the 
Government’s receipts from Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Numbered 1 during the twelve cal- 
endar months immediately preceding enact- 
ment of this Act shall be credited to the 
General Fund and the remaining sales pro- 
ceeds shall be credited to the Santa Barbara 
Channel Account, Any sums remaining in 
the Santa Barbara Channel Account after the 
payments authorized by subsection (b) have 
been made shall be transferred to miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury, and there- 
after the funds realized under this subsec- 
tion shall be paid into miscellaneous receipts 
of the Treasury. 

Src. 4. Without regard to the provisions of 
Chapter 641, Title 10, U.S.C., the Secretary 
of the Navy is authorized and directed to 
produce, by whatever means he deems neces- 
sary, sufficient oil from Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Numbered 1 to fulfill the require- 
ments of section 3 and section 6 hereof. The 
Secretary of the Navy is also authorized to 
renegotiate and modify existing contracts 
relating to production of oil from said Re- 
serve in such manner as may in his judgment 
be necessary or advisable to enable such 
increased production. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby created a National 
Energy Reserve on the Outer Continental 
Shelf in the Santa Barbara Channel, off- 
shore of the State of California, under the 
control and supervision of the Secretary of 
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the Interior. The said National Energy Re- 
serye shall be made up of the land covered 
by the leases terminated pursuant to this 
Act, plus waived lease P-0235 and the fol- 
lowing described tracts as shown on the of- 
ficial Outer Continental Shelf Leasing Map, 
Channel Islands Area Map No. 6B, approved 
August 8, 1966, and revised July 24, 1967 as: 


CALIFORNIA 


Official Leasing Map, Channel Islands Area 
Map No. 6B 


Block 


50N66W 
50N67W 
51N66W 
5IN67W 
5iN68W 
51N69W 
51N7OW 
52N64W 
62N65W 
52N66W 
52N67W 
52N68W 
52N69W 
52N70W 


Description 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 

All 

EY% and E Wi 

All Federal Portion thereof 
All Federul Portion thereof 
All Federal Portion thereof 
All Federal Portion thereof 
All Federal Portion thereof 
All Federal Portion thereof 


All Federal Portion of E, and 
EK W% 

All 

All Federal Portion thereof 

All Federal Portion thereof 

All 


48N69 W 
4TN69W 
46N69W 
4TN68 W 
46N68W All Federal Portion thereof 
47N6GTW All 

46N64W All Federal Portion thereof 


The National Energy Reserve shall be avail- 
able for lease only as determined by the 
President and under such terms and con- 
ditions as he may prescribe in accordance 
with existing law. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel Account to the Secretary of the Interior, 
the Attorney General, and the Secretary of 
the Navy such sums as may be nec 
to carry out the functions and responsibilities 
that such respective officials are required to 
make under the provisions of this Act. Such 
sums shall remain available until expended 
when so authorized in appropriation acts, 


The material presented by Mr. MURPHY 
is as follows: 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In 1955 the State of California took steps 
to protect a particularly beautiful area of 
its coastline by creating a State Sanctuary 
extending sixteen miles along the Santa 
Barbara Channel and closing it to all petro- 
leum exploration. About a decade later, how- 
ever, the Federal Government issued leases 
for petroleum exploration immediately sea- 
ward from the State Sanctuary. Oil plat- 
forms were soon constructed and petroleum 
drilling began. In January 1969, a blowout 
in the Channel resulted in widespread oil pol- 
lution of the Sanctuary. 

The twenty Federal leases seaward from the 
Sanctuary which were granted by the previ- 
ous Administration should be cancelled. Leg- 
islation being submitted today would termi- 
nate these leases and create a Marine Sanc- 
tuary. Compensation to the lessees would be 
funded by revenue from oil production at 
the Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve which 
is also located in California. 

To avoid further marine pollution, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to continue pump- 
ing oil from three leases in the area. The oil 
beneath the Channel where the 1969 blowout 
occurred is contained in a geological forma- 
tion which was damaged by oil drilling. If 
not bled off this high pressure oil would es- 
cape through zones of structural weakness 
causing further pollution. The legislation I 
am proposing would, therefore, allow pro- 
duction on these three leases under strict 
management controls. 
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This proposal for Santa Barbara illustrates 
our strong commitment to use offshore lands 
in a balanced and responsible manner. It 
recognizes the earlier decision made by the 
people of California to set aside a part of 
their coastline as a sanctuary, and it extends 
the protected area across the Channel to 
Santa Cruz Island. 

This recommendation is based on the be- 
lief that immediate economic gains are not 
the only, or even the major, way of measur- 
ing the value of a geographic area. The abil- 
ity of that area to sustain wildlife and its 
capacity to delight and inspire those who 
visit it for recreation can be far more im- 
portant characteristics. This proposal recog- 
nizes that technology alone cannot bring na- 
tional greatness, and that we must never 
pursue prosperity in a way that mortgages 
the nation’s posterity. 

I urge the Congress to give this legislation 
early and careful consideration. It repre- 
sents another way in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment can clearly demonstrate its commit- 
ment to the quality of life in America. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE Warre House, June 11, 1970. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To terminate and to direct 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to take action with respect 
to certain leases issued pursuant to the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, offshore of the State 
of California, and for other purposes.” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

The bill provides a termination of 20 leases 
on the Outer Continental Shelf in the Santa 
Barbara Channel, seaward of the State of 
California Oil Sanctuary established in 1955, 
which were issued pursuant to the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act. The Act fur- 
ther authorizes the Secretary to unitize cer- 
tain producing oil leases in the same area 
when he finds that such unitization is neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of good con- 
servation and to prevent or minimize oll 
spillage, leaks, or other pollution. 

The bill provides a method for payment of 
compensation to the holders of the leases 
terminated by this Act, with a suit in the 
United States District Court for the Central 
District of California as the method of de- 
termining damages resulting from the termi- 
nation and provides that the compensation 
will be paid from the Santa Barbara Channel 
Account, upon certification of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The funds paid into the 
Santa Barbara Channel Account are created 
by the sale of oil extracted from the Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 1, California. 
In the event the Santa Barbara Channel Ac- 
count does not contain sufficient funds to 
satisfy outstanding Judgment and compro- 
mise settlements, the bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to advance funds out of any un- 
appropriated funds in the Treasury in order 
to satisfy such judgment and compromise 
settlements, with the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel Account reimbursing the Treasury for 
such advances. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to produce by whatever means he deems 
necessary, siffiicient oil from Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Numbered 1, California, in order to 
fulfill the requirement to pay the claims 
arising from the terminated leases. 

The bill creates a National Energy Re- 
serve from the Outer Continental Shelf in 
the Santa Barbara Channel made up of the 
leases terminated pursuant to this Act plus 
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the waived lease in the area, the unleased 
tracts south of the terminated leases and 
the tracts in the 55,000 acres of the Ecologi- 
cal Preserve and its buffer zone discussed be- 
low. The reserve shall be available for lease 
only as determined by the President. Appro- 
priations of funds out of the Santa Barbara 
Channel Account to cover the cost incurring 
to the Interior, Justice and Navy Depart- 
ments are authorized by the Act. 

An order was signed on March 21, 1969, 
which turned the existing two-mile buffer 
opposite the Santa Barbara State Oil Sanctu- 
ary into a permanent ecological preserve. 
Until this order was signed, the area had no 
special legal status. This new Santa Barbara 
Ecological Preserve is 21,000 acres. 

In addition, all unleased areas south of 
the Santa Barbara Ecological Preserve will 
be held as an additional buffer zone. No 
drilling or production will be permitted in 
this 34,000 acres. The buffer will help pro- 
tect the Preserve and maintain the sanctu- 
ary concept of the State of California. 

The Ecological Preserve and its buffer 
thus will total 55,000 acres. 

About half of the remaining Federal lands 
in the channel are not leased. Before any 
consideration is given to leasing these areas, 
the public will be consulted and its recom- 
mendations carefully considered. 

Drilling land already leased is now and 
will continue to be approved only after ex- 
amination of all geologic, environmental, 
and engineering factors. These operations 
are being conducted under our new require- 
ments and we have increased our inspection 
forces to assure compliance and early detec- 
tion of any mishaps. 

The Department also is pushing for new 
legislation to strengthen the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s role with regard to water pollu- 
tion generally. 

Simultaneous with our technical and sci- 
entific efforts to solve the danger of blowout 
and resulting pollution, we met with other 
Government departments and agencies, con- 
servation groups, and interested citizens to 
consider specific proposals to deal with the 
problem as it existed in the Santa Barbara 
Channel off of Santa Barbara, California. 
The attached bill emerged from those con- 
siderations as our solution for the Santa 
Barbara Channel problem. This proposed bill 
would create a zone free of oil activities 
seaward from the State Sanctuary in the 
Santa Barbara Channel. The only activity 
would be that in conjunction with the uni- 
tized operations of certain leases as author- 
ized in the bill. This unitization, while al- 
lowing production to relieve the pressure in 
the leak area, thereby reducing the danger 
of leaks, would also reduce the visible aspects 
of the oil operations on those certain leases 
by combining them. 

The cost of terminating the 20 leases would 
be offset by production from the number of 
oil reserves in the Nayal Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 1, California. At the same time, 
the creation of a National Energy Reserve in 
this area would make any oil in the area 
available for national use only as determined 
by the President. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that this legislative proposal is in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 4021—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
CRIME PREVENTION AND LAW EN- 
FORCEMENT ACT OF 1970 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, one state- 
ment on which all agree is that the Na- 
tion faces a crime crisis. We all know 
it. Crime—particularly violent street 
crime—has risen alarmingly in the last 
decade. 
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Fear of crime erodes our way of life, 
posing a greater threat to our freedom 
and security than foreign conflicts in dis- 
tant lands. 

The agencies which must meet this 
threat are breaking down under its sheer 
enormity: 

Clogged courts delay and undermine 
the deterrence of punishment; 

Overburdened police struggle to main- 
tain minimum public safety; and 

Prisons with meager resources for re- 
habilitation turn out hardened criminals 
instead. 

Crusades against crime are offered by 
some who promise quick and easy solu- 
tions, but little commitment of sustained 
effort and resources. 

The breakdown of law and order is not 
the accomplishment of some anarchistic 
conspiracy, nor of complacent officials or 
unpopular judicial decisions. It is the 
harvest of accumulated neglect and in- 
difference to the urgent needs of our 
criminal justice system—neglect which 
persists despite outraged alarm over 
crime headlines. 

The National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence, on 
which I was privileged to serve made this 
point in the final report: 

For the past three decades, the primary 
concerns of the federal government have been 
the national defense, the conduct of wars and 
foreign affairs, the growth of the economy, 
and, more recently, the conquest of space. 
These problems have consumed the major 
part of the public attention. They currently 
devour more than two-thirds of federal ex- 
penditures and approximately 50 percent of 
federal, state, and local expenditures 
combined, 

Traditionally we have left the problems of 
social justice provision of essential commu- 
nity services, and law enforcement primarily 
to the states and cities. 

[But]: tax revenue available to the states 
and cities falls woefully below what is needed 
to discharge their responsibilities. 


Mr. President, I introduce a bill en- 
titled the “Crime Prevention and Law 
Enforcement Act of 1970.” 

This legislation deals with many as- 
pects of the terrible crime problem facing 
the Nation. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for consideration in its 
forthcoming hearings on Amendments to 
the Safe Streets Act of 1968, and related 
matters, with the understanding that the 
subject matter contained in title II be 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, should that be the de- 
sire of that committee. 

THE SAFE STREETS ACT 
TITLE I 


Mr. President, title I of this legislation 
concerns the need to revise the present 
system of Federal aid to local agencies 
of law enforcement and criminal justice. 

The Violence Commission, as well as 
the earlier President’s Crime Commis- 
sion, reached two basic conclusions: 

Crime must be fought primarily at the 
local level; 

Our cities need Federal assistance to 
mount a meaningful attack. 

In 1968, Congress passed the Safe 
Streets Act. It was based on the bill I 
introduced in 1967—substantially al- 
tered—to provide such assistance. It is 
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the main vehicle for Federal participa- 
tion in the battle against crime. We are 
now in the third year of that program 
and it is not going well. The Federal 
effort has been inadequate and misspent. 
The program has been sharply criticized 
in recent congressional hearings for fail- 
ing to fight crime where it counts. Crime 
continues to rampage through our cities. 
What is wrong? 
FUNDING 


The threshold failure is simply lack of 
funds. The best of ranging estimates are 
that crime costs Americans between $50 
and $100 billion a year, not to mention 
the toll in tension, injury and lives. Yet 
we now spend only some $5 to $6 billion 
annually on all aspects of law enforce- 
ment and criminal] justice. This is not 
Federal expenditures alone, but the total 
of all local, State and Federal programs 
for police, prosecution, courts and cor- 
rections. That is about 1 percent of our 
national income. We spend more an- 
nually on Federal agricultural programs. 

The Nixon administration has re- 
quested only $480 million for the Safe 
Streets Act program in fiscal year 1971. 
We should be spending at least twice as 
much, or $1 billion in the coming year— 
and $6 billion over the following 3 years. 
Doubling the administration’s request for 
fiscal 1971 would add less than one- 
fourth of 1 percent of our Federal 
budget. Is that too much to spend on 
what is probably the No. 1 concern of 
millions of Americans? 

This year, for example, the State of 
Michigan spent over a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars on law enforcement and 
criminal justice and received about $9 
million under the Safe Streets Act. A 3- 
percent supplement will not go very far 
to ease Michigan’s crime problem. 

Attorney General Mitchell predicted 
that we would be spending close to a 
billion dollars in the foreseeable future. 
But we cannot afford to defer on this 
most pressing domestic need. The time 
has come for officials boldly trumpeting 
their war on crime to put their money 
where their rhetoric is. 

The Violence Commission called for 
doubling our present investment in crim- 
inal justice and law enforcement, as 
rapidly as it “could be wisely planned 
and utilized.” I think we can come close 
to that goal and use the money soundly 
now. 

GOING WHERE THE CRIME IS 

More money will not turn the tide un- 
less it goes where the crime is. And that 
is in the big cities. True, no area is com- 
pletely free from crime. But it is our 
metropolitan centers—New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles—which confront 
the escalation of street crime and the 
pervasive fear of violence. Robberies, for 
example, are 10 times more frequent in 
our biggest cities than in adjoining sub- 
urbs, 35 times more than in rural areas. 
As the Violence Commission emphasized: 

Violent crime in the United States is pri- 
marily a phenomenon of large cities. This is 
a fact of central importance. 


In spite of this, the cities who need 
help most are being shortchanged. The 
Safe Streets program has not set realis- 
tic priorities. 
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The main defect is misallocation of 
funds produced by the present “bloc 
grant” approach. 

The Federal Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration—LEAA—disburses 
85 percent of the money for action pro- 
grams in bloc grants to the States. Only 
15 percent of the action funds may be 
“discretionary grants” made directly by 
LEAA to State and local agencies. 

Through bloc grants, the bulk of Fed- 
eral assistance is allocated among the 
States according to population, without 
regard to the incidence of crime. Yet 
crime is not spread across the country 
in proportion to population. The national 
crime index shows that some States have 
more than six times the crime per capita 
of other States. In our 26 largest cities, 
with only 17 percent of the national pop- 
ulation, occur half of the total violent 
crime. 

Under the safe streets scheme, local 
needs were supposed to be protected by 
community representation on State 
planning agencies, and by the require- 
ment that States “pass through” 75 per- 
cent of the action grants they receive to 
local government. It has not worked that 
way. 

Even worse, the States have interposed 
still another layer of bureaucracy be- 
tween the cities and Federal aid by 
grouping several counties into planning 
regions. The act permits States to “pass 
through” funds to local units “or com- 
binations of them.” So the regional 
groups can be the recipient and disburse 
them according to regionally set priori- 
ties—large cities can be badly gerry- 
mandered in the process. 

In Michigan, for example, Detroit and 
Wayne County, with 40 percent of Michi- 
gan’s population, are grouped together 
with six other counties into one region, 
while smaller cities are in tricounty re- 
gions. Grand Rapids is placed into a 
rurally dominated region of 12 counties. 

The States have dissipated millions of 
dollars in small grants for isolated pro- 
grams of marginal impact in small towns 
and rural counties. 

Thus, the bloc grant and regional sub- 
grant system has added two lawyers of 
top heavy administration which drain 
funds and delay action while applica- 
tions from the cities filter up and money 
trickles down. 

Whatever ‘responsible federalism” 
may mean, at least it should insure that 
the level of government with day-to-day 
operating responsibility in an area such 
as crime also has the decisionmaking au- 
thority and funding independence to sus- 
tain its efforts. 

Recent studies by the Urban Coalition 
and the League of Cities Conference of 
Mayors reveal disturbing disparity under 
the present program. Of $1.2 million re- 
ceived by Ohio last year, Cleveland re- 
ceived only $38,000 and Dayton $31,000. 
New York City, which accounts for 75 
percent of the crime in its State, re- 
ceived only 43 percent of New York’s 
LEAA funds. 

Perhaps my own State best illustrates 
the absurdity which can result under the 
bloc grant approach. Grand Rapids, the 
second largest city in Michigan, with al- 
most 200,000 people and an annual crime 
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budget of $3 million, received $188 in 
1969—no, the printers did not leave out 
any zeros—Lansing got $600; Ann Arbor, 
nothing. At the same time, a Michigan 
resort community of 9,500 received 
$17,000, and a rural county of 38,000 peo- 
ple with annual crime expenditures of 
$197,000 received a grant for $18,000. 

Detroit has only 19 percent of the 
State’s population, and it received 18 
percent of the $1.05 million received in 
Federal anticrime funds by Michigan 
last year. Sounds sensible until you re- 
member that Detroit accounts for almost 
half the crime in the State. 

It does not take a mathematical genius 
to realize that under the present system 
priorities are out of whack. The needs 
of our Nation’s high crime areas must 
be met directly and without delay, by 
providing more funds for discretionary 
grants from LEAA and, equally impor- 
tant, by making sure they go to the right 
place. The obvious target should be the 
centers of highest crime. 

I propose that only 40 percent of the 
action funds go to the States in bloc 
grants, rather than the 85 percent now 
required by the act. The remaining 60 
percent would be given by the LEAA in 
discretionary grants. Funds would be 
concentrated where they count; three- 
quarters of the discretionary funds 
would be zeroed in on a group of tar- 
get cities that need help most: 

First, those with populations over 
200,000; 

Second, those with populations be- 
tween 75,000 and 200,000 and with par- 
ticularly high crime rates; 

Third, the largest city in a State if it 
does not come under the first two cate- 
gories. 

To take care of the criminal court 
responsibilities which many counties 
have in these cities, such counties could 
also receive special funds for that task. 

No one suggests we ignore the problem 
of crime in our suburbs and rural 
towns. With the increased funding under 
my amendment, the States could still 
receive about the same level of bloc 
grants as the administration presently 
requests, while substantial funds were 
added for crash programs in our cities. 
After all, we do not put many soil 
programs in downtown Detroit, why 
spread our funds thinly in a fragmented 
fashion to high and low crime areas 
alike. 

PLANNING 

While giving more money to the 
cities, we must also enable them to use 
these resources more effectively. Here 
again, the bloc grant system has not 
worked well. Under the regional subgrant 
system, the 40 percent of LEAA plan- 
ning grants which States must “pass 
through” to local units are received by 
the regional] councils. The regions then 
plan for their entire multicounty area. 
Large cities within the region are often 
left in the cold, receiving little or no 
planning funds of their own. 

Each level of government has a plan- 
ning role to play. Some projects, such as 
crime labs and emergency communica- 
tions networks, can best be planned at 
the regional level. States should play an 
important oversight role, plan major 
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statewide law enforcement or corrections 
programs, and assist small jurisdictions 
to coordinate their efforts. 

But for large cities, the appropriate 
unit for major planning efforts is the 
city itself. They know their problems best 
and urgently need planning funds of 
their own to map a systematic attack. 

My bill allocates 30 percent of the 
planning funds appropriated by Con- 
gress to those same large cities eligible 
to receive the bulk of LEAA’s discretion- 
ary grants under the criteria I have 
indicated above. The remaining plan- 
ning funds would still be distributed by 
the States. The basic fight against 
street crime in our cities must be planned 
by those on the front lines. 

OFFICES OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


My bill also implements another major 
planning recommendation of the Vio- 
lence Commission: creation of an Office 
of Criminal Justice in each urban area 
to coordinate planning among different 
agencies in the city’s criminal justice 
system and with other public and pri- 
vate resources in the community. 

Periodic crime commissions are too 
transient. What is needed is a perma- 
nent action group involving the mayor’s 
office, police, welfare services, boards of 
education and corrections, health agen- 
cies, labor, the bar, business. Detroit 
and some other major cities are taking 
steps to implement this proposal. They 
should be encouraged and assisted. 

Such an Office of Criminal Justice 
could cut across redtape and exert effec- 
tive, credible leadership because it would 
speak without a parochial interest and 
would view the entire system in balance. 
It also could be especially useful in 
spearheading efforts to: 

Relieve police of the many nonprior- 
ity jobs they traditionally have been 
asked to perform, diverting health, traf- 
fic and regulatory tasks to appropriate 
public or private agencies; 

Free police for crime-fighting by re- 
ducing police waiting time in court and 
other innovative programs; and 

Provide more correctional informa- 
tion for pretrial and posttrial disposition 
of offenders and expand voluntary parole 
and probation programs to assist over- 
loaded public offices. 

MORE MANPOWER FOR HARD-PRESSED CITIES 


My bill amends two other unrealistic 
provisions of the Safe Streets Act—limi- 
tations on Federal aid for personnel, and 
local “matching fund” requirements. 
Currently, no more than one-third of 
any grant may be used for pay of per- 
sonnel, Moreover, cities must match Fed- 
eral salary assistance with equal funds 
of their own. 

These restrictions have hamstrung at- 
tempts to make headway in such crucial 
programs as drug control, juvenile cor- 
rections and court reform. 

The mayors of our largest cities have 
testified repeatedly that manpower is the 
key to major breakthroughs in these top 
priority areas. 

Rehabilitating addicts, diverting juve- 
niles form the criminal system, stream- 
lining court calendars—all are areas 
where concentrated efforts could have a 
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dramatic impact—and where money for 
more and better trained personnel is the 
major hurdle. 

No less critical are efforts to expand 
police protection, which in a real sense 
is our first line of defense against crime. 
Here again, the restrictions have hurt. 
Increasing patrols in high crime areas, 
reducing response time, and “cooling” 
community tensions, all require funds. 
Money is needed for attracting more per- 
sonnel and for upgrading departments. 

In short, our cities need more funds for 
people instead of hardware and more 
flexibility in setting their crime fighting 
priorities. LEAA could still exercise over- 
sight through grant application approval. 
I would remove the limitation on com- 
pensation entirely and expressly indicate 
the kinds of personnel programs which 
should be funded. 

It is common knowledge that our cities 
face a budgetary crisis. This is especially 
true for those which have tried to expand 
their law-enforcement budget to meet 
the growing crime threat. Most cities are 
hard pressed to maintain current levels 
of community services, let alone improve 
and expand police, court, and correction 
services. 

But the steep “matching fund” re- 
quirements are not confined to personnel 
costs. Cities must also put up almost half 
the cost of most other federally assisted 
programs. This burden is unrealistic. 
And, to the extent it prevents those who 
need help most from participating in 
valuable programs, it makes the Safe 
Streets Act self-defeating. 

We can take steps to insure that Fed- 
eral funds are added to, and not substi- 
tuted for, local efforts. But the budgetary 
crisis and crime epidemic in our large 
cities make the present approach a penny 
wise, pound foolish course which must 
be changed. I propose setting a rea- 
sonable matching requirement under 
which the Federal grant could pay for up 
to 90 percent of the program costs. In the 
case of discretionary grants made di- 
rectly to LEAA, even the 10-percent 
matching requirement should be waiv- 
able where the recipient cannot reason- 
ably expect to meet that burden. 

Amending the matching grant require- 
ments and the limitation on personnel 
assistance will permit concentrated ef- 
forts on two closely related fronts in the 
war on crime: drug abuse anc juvenile 
delinquency. These areas must be given 
the highest priority under the Safe 
Streets Act and also receive a greater 
commitment of resources under other 
Federal programs. 

JUVENILE CRIME 


The Violence Commission emphasized 
that crime in our cities is disproportion- 
ately committed by youths. Indeed, over 
half the persons arrested in America 
during 1968 were under 18. Increases in 
both arrest and “repeater” rates are 
higher for younger age groups. Violence 
and vandalism beset our high and junior 
high schools, while the drug problem 
among youth spirals and clearly drives 
many of them to criminal activities. Per- 
haps most disturbing of all is the rapidly 
increasing arrest rate of 10- to 14-year- 
olds. 
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At all levels of government, file cabi- 
nets overflow with studies urging an all- 
out effort to divert juveniles and young 
offenders from the traditional prison sys- 
tem and head off their graduation from 
early delinquency to careers of serious 
crime. 

My bill amends the Safe Streets Act 
to make clear that proposals should be 
funded for the kind of community based 
corrections facilities and programs which 
are badly needed in juvenile rehabilita- 
tion. 

Juvenile authorities are constantly 
faced with a hard choice—often unap- 
preciated by the public: They can return 
a young offender to the streets under 
inadequate supervision or sentence him 
to a State institution which is badly over- 
crowded and as likely to increase his fu- 
ture involvement in crime as to reduce it. 

Expanded probationary programs, 
with better supervision, and intensive 
rehabilitation services is one answer. 
Another is the use of “half-way houses” 
available for initial disposition of ap- 
propriate cases, not merely for transition 
back into the community from a State 
prison facility. 

Many States—and Michigan is a good 
example—already give the courts sen- 
tencing flexibility, including the possibil- 
ity of suspending entry of final judg- 
ment, and criminal record, of a youth- 
ful first offender. This offers a significant 
incentive for the juvenile to complete 
whatever rehabilitation programs and 
conditions of probation the court as- 
signs. But such enlightened procedures 
cannot be fully utilized without more re- 
sources for the programs to which likely 
candidates can be committed. 

In addition to calling for more ju- 
venile correction and rehabilitation proj- 
ects under the safe streets programs, I 
testified this month before the Appro- 
priations Committee, urging that Con- 
gress fully fund the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. 


This act authorizes the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to as- 
sist State and local programs which pro- 


vide diagnostic services, preventive 
treatment and rehabilitation for youth 
who are, or who are in danger of be- 
coming, delinquent. It charters the 
broadest possible attack on juvenile de- 
linquency and should be a major vehicle 
for Federal assistance, but its potential 
has gone largely unrealized. 

The act authorized expenditures by 
HEW of $25 million, $50 million and $75 
million, respectively, for fiscal years 1969 
through 1971, but the administration has 
only budgeted about $15 million for 
each year. In other words, for 1971, the 
President has requested less than a 
quarter of the funds authorized for this 
critical program. 

It is hard for me to imagine a more 
shortsighted way to fix priorities. We 
must press for the full $75 million in the 
coming fiscal year and seek even more 
substantial commitments in future years. 

CURBING THE DRUG PROBLEM 

Drug abuse has rapidly become the 
major crisis faced by local law enforce- 
ment. Addicts driven by their drug hun- 
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ger commit nearly half of the street crime 
in our cities, while huge profits from the 
illicit traffic bankroll other underworld 
enterprises. 

When addicts resort to crime to sup- 
port their habits, the innocent victims 
ultimately pay. 

Testifying before Congress this spring, 
the Mayor of Detroit, the Honorable 
Roman Gribbs, indicated just how high 
that price is in his city: 

In Detroit, we estimate that there are 
presently 6,000 addicts walking our streets. 
Few of them can pay the price of the drugs 
they crave from legitimately obtained income. 
They are literally forced to resort to bur- 
giaries, muggings, robberies and holdups. 

The cost of these crimes is enormous. Vari- 
ous estimates have been cited by authorities. 
Let me give you our best estimate and 
opinion of the cost of addiction and its rela- 
tion to crime. We believe that the average 
addict needs about $50 per day to support 
his habit. This requires him to obtain at 
least $200 per day of other people’s property. 
Simple arithmetic now places the annual 
cost of this condition at $438,000,000. 

Now at the same time we could treat these 
6,000 Detroit addicts using methods which 
we already have in hand and under a pro- 
gram which we have already initiated, for 
about $9,000,000 per year. All we need is the 
money. 


A sustained, two-pronged attack is 
desperately needed: tougher, more ef- 
fective enforcement against illegal traf- 
fic; and a massive national effort to re- 
duce crime by treating addicts to remove 
their drug hunger. 

On the enforcement level, the Con- 
trolled Dangerous Substances Act of 
1969, recently passed by the Senate, pro- 
vides personnel increases for the Customs 
and the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 

My crime bill amends the Safe Streets 
Act to place a similar emphasis on ex- 
pansion and improvement of drug law 
enforcement at the local level. Increased 
funding of metropolitan task forces 
would enable them to work more closely 
with Federal narcotics officers and to 
concentrate on the pushers and mobsters 
behind the distribution networks, rather 
than isolated arrests of individual ad- 
dicts. 

Increased enforcement alone, however, 
is not enough. While addicts who com- 
mit crimes must be prosecuted, the re- 
volving door approach—arrest, impris- 
onment, and eventual return to the 
street, still an addict—would not make a 
lasting impact on the problem. 

We need to support a wide range of 
programs at the local level, including 
voluntary civil commitment of addicts 
not charged with offenses; commitment 
to treatment centers in lieu of sentence; 
and sentencing to corrections institu- 
tions with adequate treatment facilities. 

A bill introduced by the able junior 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHes)—the 
Federal Drug Abuse Prevention, Treat- 
ment and Rehabilitation Act of 1970—of 
which I am a cosponsor, would provide 
the framework for such a comprehensive 
approach. 

The act would centralize efforts now 
fragmented throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in a Drug Abuse Administration 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, which could make grants 
for local public and private programs. 

The law governing rehabilitation fa- 
cilities for Federal offenders would also 
be reorganized into stronger legislation, 
expanding the number of those eligible 
for treatment. 

We should commit at least a half bil- 
lion dollars to this effort in the first 
3 years of the Act. Accordingly, title 
II of this legislation amends the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Hucues to specify 
authorization for fiscal years 1971 
through 1973 of $150 million, $200 million 
and $250 million, respectively. 

CORRECTIONS 


The shocking state of our antiquated, 
overcrowded corrections systems have 
been detailed enough. We all pay lip 
service to the goal of truly rehabilita- 
tive prisons, but have been reluctant to 
pay for them. 

Corrections is still the most neglected 
aspect of the criminal justice system. 
Those who urge the need for modern, 
realistic approaches to rehabilitation 
risk angry charges of “coddling crimi- 
nals,” though such reform benefits so- 
ciety, too. Those who are frightened 
about crime often measure “success” by 
the number of persons sent to prison, 
when they should be as concerned about 
what kind of men come out. 

Most offenders will be returned to so- 
ciety, and 60 percent of those now in 
prison have been incarcerated before. 
That is a poor batting average for a sys- 
tem supposedly geared to rehabilitation 
as well as punishment. 

We can improve on it, if we change 
those features which now make prison 
a degrading, hardening experience, with 
inadequate training and counseling for 
a successful transition back into the 
community. 

My bill adds a new part to the Safe 
Streets Act to increase grants for the 
construction, acquisition or improve- 
ment of State and local correctional in- 
stitutions. It would encourage States and 
local communities to develop compre- 
hensive corrections systems, using mod- 
ern facilities and the most advanced 
practices. We do not want to simply 
build new fortress prisons. 

The amendment provides guidelines 
to promote: 

Regional cooperative operation of spe- 
cialized institutions for particular cate- 
gories of offenders; 

Adequate attention to recruiting and 
training correctional personnel; and 

Sufficient emphasis on community 
based programs of incarceration, proba- 
tion and parole. 

To insure an adequate share of the 
overall criminal justice budget is devoted 
to corrections, at least 25 percent of the 
toal appropriations under the Safe 
Streets Act would have to be earmarked 
for some purposes in that field. 

OTHER LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, in addition to my pro- 
posed amendments to the Safe Streets 
Act, other measures before the Senate 
are important elements of the effort to 
reduce the impact of crime. They deserve 
prompt passage. 
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PRETRIAL CRIME AND SPEEDY TRIAL 

The Senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) and I recently intro- 
duced a “speedy trial” bill, S. 3936, to 
deal with the disturbing crime com- 
mitted by those already awaiting trial on 
another charge. Disgraceful trial delays 
of a year are not uncommon. Under- 
manned courts and clogged calendars 
produce assembly line justice and leave 
some defendants free to perpetrate other 
crimes. 

Our bill is designed to protect the pub- 
lic against dangerous criminals, and, at 
the same time, to implement the con- 
stitutional guarantee of a speedy trial for 
the accused. The bill attacks the pretrial 
crime problem on several levels. 

First, assuring swift trial and prompt 
punishment of offenders—with top pri- 
ority given trial for violent crime; 

Second, strengthening control of per- 
sons released on bail, probation or 
parole; and 

Third, providing additional sentences 
for crimes committed while on release. 

This Speedy Trial Act of 1970 requires 
Federal district courts to try offenders 
within 60 days of their indictment— 
strictly limiting delay except where 
clearly necessary for a fair trial or 
where the defendant is involved in an- 
other proceeding. 

To insure compliance, each district 
court must submit a plan for imple- 
menting these provisions. These plans 
will be compiled in a report to Congress 
indicating the extra funds and personnel 
needed by any district to comply fully. 
Thus, the Congress will be able to as- 
sess the additional resources necessary 
to limit pretrial crime by speedy, effi- 
cient and fair adjudication. Those who 
really want to deal with the problem will 
know what is needed to do the job. 

Second, the bill would establish Pre- 
trial Services Agencies, to enforce con- 
ditions of release, which might include 
submission to narcotics treatment, and 
reporting to supervisory facilities such 
as halfway houses. 

Finally, the bill deters pretrial crime 
by authorizing additional penalties which 
may be imposed on anyone committing 
new crimes while on release. 

We have all heard of a very different 
approach to these problems: “preventive 
detention,” under which accused persons 
would simply be imprisoned until they 
eventually were brought to trial. It has 
been widely hailed as “essential” to the 
fight on crime and billed as an instant 
cure-all. But all the ballyhoo will not 
withstand close scrutiny. 

The Justice Department’s own studies 
reveal that the amount of dangerous 
crime it might prevent would be small. 
Moreover, preventive detention raises 
such serious constitutional dangers of 
violating several freedoms guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights that leaders of the 
American bar have stanchly opposed it 
on the ground. 

Further, the procedural safeguards it 
requires would nullify much of its even 
limited usefulness. Adequate pretrial 
hearings to determine who should be de- 
tained, and related defense motions, 
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would only increase those very delays 
which have caused concern about pre- 
trial crime in the first place. 

Instead of sweeping the problem under 
the rug, or aggravating it, my proposal 
would meet the problem head on, and, 
equally important for our future as a 
free Nation, constitutionally. 

PORNOGRAPHY 

A problem of increasing concern to 
parents across the country is the pan- 
dering of pornography to our children. 
A bill introduced by the senior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. TypiIncs), S. 2676, 
which I have cosponsored would prohibit 
the sale to minors of obscene materials 
which have been transported by the U.S. 
mails or in interstate commerce. 

Committee hearings will be held soon 
on the various pornography control bills 
before Congress. The question of legisla- 
tion to regulate what adults see and read 
is one thing. But a great percentage— 
some estimate up to 75 percent—of por- 
nographic material circulating in this 
country eventually falls into the hands 
of our youth. Parents, and, to a more lim- 
ited extent, local community groups have 
the major roles to play in protecting our 
children. But parents cannot monitor 
every piece of material that their children 
might encounter. They need help from 
the Federal Government. 

There already is much State legislation 
on the books—some not strongly en- 
forced because the laws are too vague or 
otherwise vulnerable to constitutional 
attack in particular instances. 

The bill I support follows recent court 
decisions which expressly permit a 
broader attack on material peddled to 
children than on that purchased by 
adults. It is a criminal statute that does 
not involve prior restraint. It does re- 
quire knowing intent and provides full 
due process for any prosecuted. Most im- 
portant, the bill is carefully designed not 
to interfere with parental supervision of 
his own child. 

The bill prohibits the sale or exhibi- 
tion of pornographic books, magazines, 
photographs, drawings, and movies to 
those under 16. Prohibited categories are 
carefully defined and patterned after a 
State law recently upheld by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

There will be some criticism for this 
measure by those who fear encroachment 
on written or spoken ideas, but I believe 
that this bill is action we can take, fully 
consistent with the first amendment, to 
protect our children. 


CRIME LOSS INSURANCE 


Another needed law which the senior 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS) 
has introduced, and which I am cospon- 
soring, S. 3311 deals with the disastrous 
impact which crime has had on small 
businesses in high crime areas of our cen- 
tral cities. 

A report by the Small Business Admin- 
istration last year showed that almost 
40 percent of businesses in these areas 
had difficulty maintaining insurance 
against robbery and burglary—they 
faced excessive premiums, abrupt cancel- 
lations, or flat refusal. Crime insurance 
is simply not being written for small 
businessmen in high crime areas. 
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The Federal Government already has 
acknowledged the fairness of its pro- 
viding reinsurance against fire losses 
suffered during riots. To receive such 
protection, insurance companies must 
also agree to insure central city pro- 
perties against ordinary fire losses. 

This bill will implement a similar plan 
in the area of crime insurance. The bill 
I support would require minimal anti- 
burglary devices—gates, alarms, locks— 
as a condition of receiving insurance. It 
would help spread the risks of such in- 
surance throughout the country. 

We must step up the fight against 
crime. But we must help those who still 
suffer its effects. 


POLICE LIFE INSURANCE 


A final bill deals with a different kind 
of insurance, but one equally overdue. I 
have cosponsored this measure, S. 3, 
introduced by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), to pro- 
vide life insurance benefits to police. 

The tensions and violence in our so- 
ciety which surface in crises requiring 
law enforcement personnel sometimes 
divert us from the fact that policemen 
daily risk abuse, injury, or even death 
in the course of protecting the public. 
Their lot is not an easy one—commu- 
nity appreciation may be obscured by 
strident hostilities. But we know how 
reassuring it can be to realize they are 
on the job. be 

This bill offers direct recognition of 
their frontline role in the fight against 
crime. It provides low-cost life insur- 
ance—including double indemnity for 
accidental death—for State and local 
law enforcement officers of a type simi- 
lar to that now provided for servicemen. 

Up to one-third of the cost of the pro- 
gram will be borne by the United States. 
Coverage continues after the officer 
leaves his job for a period during which 
he is given conversion privileges. 

The benefits of this program will also 
be available to State and local govern- 
ments which already have life insurance 
programs, either through the Federal 
program or continuation of the local pro- 
gram with a Federal subsidy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4021) to amend the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, in order to expand and 
strengthen Federal assistance for State 
and local law enforcement, to promote 
more effective correctional programs and 
better correctional facilities, to increase 
assistance for a comprehensive Federal 
and State program for the prevention 
and treatment of drug abuse and drug 
addiction, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Hart, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


S. 4023—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
ENVIRONMENTAL CLASS ACTION 
OF 1970 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, all of us 
in this distinguished body and the Con- 
gress as a whole are aware of the en- 
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vironmental crisis that our high stand- 
ard of living and technological com- 
petence has brought about. We are also 
aware of the great amount of legisla- 
tion which has been passed seeking to 
improve our environment and covering 
such fields as water pollution, air pol- 
lution, disposal of solid wastes, land pol- 
lution, and so forth. I have always sup- 
ported reasonable legislation and voted 
time and time again to provide the in- 
stitutional arrangements and funding to 
implement our national goal to improve 
our environment. I do, however, believe 
that something is lacking in this Na- 
tion’s arsenal to fight the very complex 
as involved pollution problems that we 
ace. 

The legislation I am proposing is in- 
tended as another tool to help the cause 
of a clean environment. It would give 
any citizen the right to recourse in a 
Federal district court. I know that in 
itself it is not a panacea, but it should 
make possible the resolution of many 
specific local pollution problems caused 
by the specific actions of an identifiable 
and traceable source. There are many 
who feel that the citizen already has 
the right in common law, but I am ser- 
tain that a great number of our citizens 
are not familiar with this fact. If my 
bill makes this right widely known, it 
will have served a useful purpose. 

Various sources of pollution do at pres- 
ent have recourse in law. As an example 
of this the Water Quality Act of 1965 
requires States to establish adequate 
water quality standards. They, upon ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
in effect become both State and Federal 
standards. One provision of the 1965 act 
also requires the Secretary of the In- 
terior to establish adequate standards in 
the event the State fails to set standards 
or the standards proposed are consid- 
ered inadequate. In either event the Sec- 
retary must propose standards to the 
State and if the State refuses to imple- 
ment them after the entire review proc- 
ess is completed including review by a 
hearing board, the Secretary may file 
suit. The judicial process then is long 
and involved. However, the significant 
characteristic of setting standards under 
the 1965 Water Quality Act is the pro- 
vision that permits the States, commu- 
nities, and industries involved to be 
heard and present facts, argument and 
information in support of their posi- 
tion. The court must rationalize the 
issue on the basis of reasonableness of 
standards, technical practicality, and 
economic viability. It is obvious there- 
fore that polluters do have a way to 
bring into court for adjudication stand- 
ards which perhaps are too costly and 
are technically unachievable. 

My bill merely gives to the citizen a 
similar right to bring action and have a 
court determine whether the source of 
pollution shall be abated, what penal- 
ties shall be paid if any, and what period 
of time shall be allowed for corrective 
action. The idea that the citizen has 
rights to a clean environment which he 
can exercise is not new, in 1965 the 
Johnson administration appointed an 
environmental pollution panel of the 
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President's Science Advisory Committee. 
This panel enunciated the following 
statement of national principle: 

The public should come to recognize in- 
dividual rights to quality of living, as ex- 
pressed by the absence of pollution, as it 
has come to recognize rights to education, 
to economic advance and to public recrea- 
tion. The American public does have a right 
to a reasonably clean environment and those 
who defile it should be brought to heel. 


I know of no more equitable way than 
to bring them before the bench of jus- 
tice in our American courts. The local 
courts are more apt to know the local 
conditions and the validity of facts that 
may be presented to it. It cannot be done 
by remote control from Washington or 
even in many cases from the State 
Capitol, many issues can and must be 
resolved at the local levels. 

My bill would do a number of things. 

It would grant to every citizen the 
right to a reasonable clean environment. 

It would give citizens a standing in 
Federal courts to challenge bureaucracies 
which do not aggressively move to pro- 
tect our environment. 

It would give the courts a more ef- 
fective and immediate role in striving 
for a better environment. 

It would provide for better understand- 
ing of local pollution problems and offer 
at least an opportunity to resolve local 
issues at the grassroots level. 

It would free the Federal Government 
to concentrate on large regional or sec- 
tional problems by concentration on 
river basin areas or air sheds which cross 
multiple jurisdictional lines, and focus 
on gross national and international 
problems. 

I introduce this bill, entitled the En- 
vironmental Class Action Act of 1970, 
and ask unanimous consent to have this 
bill printed in the Record, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
rts). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4023) to promote and pro- 
tect the free flow of interstate commerce 
without unreasonable damage to the 
environment; to assure that activities 
which affect interstate commerce will 
not unreasonably injure environmental 
rights; to provide a right of class action 
for relief for protection of the environ- 
ment from unreasonable infringement 
by activities which affect interstate 
commerce and to establish the right of 
all citizens to the protection, preserva- 
tion, and enhancement of the environ- 
ment, introduced by Mr. CANNON, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 4023 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Environmental 
Class Action Act of 1970”, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that each person has a fundamental 
and inalienable right to a healthful environ- 
ment and that each person has a responsi- 


bility to contribute to the preservation and 
enhancement of the environment. 
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(b) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares (1) that existing provisions of Federal 
law are insufficient to protect various groups 
of persons from the harmful or potentially 
harmful effects of air, water, and noise pol- 
lution from facilities or activities which af- 
fect interstate commerce and (2) that civil 
actions on behalf of classes or groups of 
persons injured or endangered can be an 
effective and useful machinery for the pro- 
tection against these harmful effects. 

(c) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that many States provide no remedy 
under State law whereby many persons, each 
having a small claim, can seek redress in the 
courts for the potential hazards and harmful 
or possibly harmful effects of air, water, and 
noise pollution from facilities or activities 
which affect interstate commerce. It is, 
therefore, in the public interest to provide 
a Federal remedy for groups having a com- 
mon interest in that they are or may be 
adversely affected by these environmental 
hazards. 

(d) The Congress further finds and de- 
clares that air and water pollution and the 
creation of unreasonable mechanical noises 
have a deleterious effect on the health and 
welfare of persons who are exposed to these 
hazards. The Congress further finds that 
these environmental hazards are largely 
caused by persons who are engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, or in activities affecting 
interstate commerce. 

Sec. 3. Any person who is engaged in any 
activity which affects interstate commerce 
and who is responsible for any pollution of 
air or water or for the creation of any un- 
reasonable mechanical noise shall be sub- 
ject to liability in monetary damages, in- 
junction, declaratory judgment, or other 
appropriate relief in a class action brought 
by any person representing the interst of a 
group or class of persons whose lives, safety, 
health, property, or welfare has been en- 
dangered or may be adversely affected in 
any way by such pollution or noise. 

Sec. 4. The United States district courts 
shall have jurisdiction of class actions 
brought under section 3 of this Act without 
regard to the amount of controversy. 

Sec. 5. The remedies provided by this Act 
are in addition to any other remedies which 
may be available, and nothing in this Act 
shall be held to preempt or otherwise in- 
terfere with any Federal or State law. 


S. 4024—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE SPECIAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


Mr, KENNEDY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for myself, and the senior Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits), a bill 
which would provide grants to institu- 
tions of higher education for developing 
special educational services for veterans. 

These services would include remedial 
and other special services designed for 
veterans who by reason of a deficiency in 
education or training or by reason of 
deprived educational, cultural or eco- 
nomic background, or a physical handi- 
cap which resulted from military serv- 
ice, require counseling, tutorial or reme- 
dial assistance, or some other form of 
help in order to qualify for or success- 
fully pursue a higher education. 

The need for special services for vet- 
erans is shockingly clear, This year, over 
1 million GI’s who have seen service 
during the Vietnam conflict will return 
as civilians, at a rate of approxmiately 
90,000 a month. The figures will rise even 
further if the troop pullout and the move 
toward peace which we all so fervently 
hope for is achieved in Vietnam. 
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But of the Vietnam veterans dis- 
charged through June of 1969, only 20.7 
percent had used their benefits. 

And the most serious shortcoming is 
among those who need educational as- 
sistance the most—those veterans who 
have not completed high school. Over 20 
percent of our discharged veterans are 
high school dropouts—approximately 
230,000 in fiscal year 1970. Yet only 6.1 
percent of the eligible high school drop- 
outs have taken advantage of the post- 
Korean conflict educational programs. 
This rate is only one-third of the par- 
ticipation rate for the Korean conflict 
and World War II programs in the com- 
parable first 3 years of operation of those 
programs, 

At the present time, then, nine out of 
10 new veterans who have not completed 
high school simply do not use the GI 
bill. To me, Mr. President, this is a trag- 
ically wasted opportunity, and we should 
do all we can to encourage veterans with 
weak academic backgrounds to continue 
their education. 

This bill represents a two-pronged ap- 
proach. First, it seeks to make educa- 
tion more attractive to veterans with 
academic deficiencies by offering im- 
proved attention in a more comfortable 
environment. Second, it seeks to encour- 
age colleges and other educational in- 
stitutions to admit veterans and develop 
special programs for them, thereby ex- 
panding their educational opportuni- 
ties. 

The bill calls for a system of grants, 
contracts, and special supplementary as- 
sistance to be paid to institutions of 
higher education and other educational 
institutions to develop programs con- 
sistent with this goal. 

The basis for the new program is that 
even though a veteran may have dropped 
out of high school or had a mediocre rec- 
ord, presumably in his years in the 
service, he has developed maturity and 
responsibility. If he does have the moti- 
vation to continue his education, we 
should recognize that he is a good pros- 
pect and that his high school perform- 
ance is an inaccurate indication of his 
ability and potential. We want to assure 
that he has a chance to develop fully and 
swiftly in the most conducive educational 
environment. 

One notion would be for postsecondary 
or other schools to give special prepara- 
tory training to veterans, right on the 
campus, strengthening their background 
so that they can gain admission to an 
institution of higher education. They 
could eventually attend the school which 
gave them the training, or they could go 
elsewhere. 

Once a veteran with academic defi- 
ciencies is admitted and attending school 
he still may need special tutoring in 
order to succeed in his studies. Such 
sae could be supported under this 

ill 


A broad range of programs, geared to 
the disadvantaged veteran and to other 
veterans with special needs, would be 
developed. 

Mr. President, the bill which I intro- 
duce today basically incorporates the 
idea for special educational services for 
veterans which I introduced June 12, 
1969, in the form of an amendment to 
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the GI bill of rights. That proposal 
passed in the Senate along with other 
amendments raising the veterans’ edu- 
cational payment. But the provision was 
dropped in conference because the House 
conferees felt, among other things, that 
the Veterans’ Administration was not 
the appropriate body for making direct 
grants to institutions. 

Therefore, I am reintroducing the pro- 
posal as an amendment to the Higher 
Education Act. My bill would include 
special educational services for veterans 
in title IV, part A, of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act along with the talent search and 
upward bound programs found there. 
The authorization for fiscal year 1971 for 
these programs is $96 million; the budget 
figure—and the amount approved by the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee—is $15 million; thus no additional 
money authorization would be required. 

Mr. President, the Nation has a rare 
opportunity both to assist and to gain 
from those who have broken out of dis- 
advantaged backgrounds and matured in 
the service, and to help all veterans with 
special needs. 

If we follow through with full veterans’ 
programs, including special assistance for 
the educationally disadvantaged, we can 
insure that returning veterans will not 
revert to unproductive lives in ghetto or 
other areas. Rather, veterans whose 
horizons and aspirations have been 
broadened in the service can continue to 
contribute to our national welfare as 
constructive, well-educated citizens. 

We have an obligation both to the men 
and women as individuals and to society 
as a whole to give them the chance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHWEIKER). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4024) to amend title IV of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, re- 
lating to student assistance, in order to 
authorize special educational services for 
veterans, introduced by Mr. KENNEDY 
(for himself and Mr. Javits), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 218— 
INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 
OLUTION TO ESTABLISH AN AN- 
NUAL “DAY OF BREAD” AND 
“HARVEST FESTIVAL WEEK” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to my many colleagues who join me 
in cosponsoring a joint resolution to call 
on President Nixon to proclaim Octo- 
ber 6, 1970, as the Day of Bread and the 
week in which it falls as a week of Har- 
vest Festival. 

It seems right that we should pause to 
reflect not only on what we have given 
but what we have received from our tre- 
mendous agricultural productivity and 
efficiency. 

It has often been said that we are the 
best-fed Nation in the world. Perhaps 
so. We have unparalleled variety, quan- 
tity, and quality, and yet, it is evident 
that not all Americans are sharing this 
abundance equally, either through lack of 
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means or nutrition education. A Day of 
Bread and Harvest Festival Week can 
help focus public attention on what we 
have—and, at the same time, on what 
needs to be done and what is being done. 

President Nixon recently signed into 
law a bill passed by this Congress im- 
proving and expanding the Child Nutri- 
tion Act and the National School Lunch 
Act. Secretary Hardin, as he promised, 
will very soon have a food stamp or 
commodity distribution program oper- 
ating in nearly every county in the 
United States. 

One year ago President Nixon said: 

The moment is at hand to put an end to 
hunger in America itself for all time. 


I believe we are moving rapidly to- 
ward that goal. 

But this is just part of the story of 
what is being done in the interest of 
better nutrition. The private sector—the 
food industry—is moving aggressively 
to bring better nutrition to more people— 
as I knew they would. In this, the wheat 
and wheat products industry has taken a 
leadership role. 

One of the strongest recommendations 
of the White House nutrition confer- 
ence was for increased iron fortification 
of flour and bread because of evidence 
of widespread iron deficiency anemia. 
It is significant that a month before that 
conference, the milling and baking in- 
dustries had proposed to the Food and 
Drug Administration a fourfold increase 
in iron fortification of enriched flours 
and breads. Hopefully, that proposed 
action will be approved soon. The mill- 
ing and baking industries are now con- 
sulting with the appropriate scientific 
bodies about other changes in the en- 
richment program, including the possi- 
bility of the enrichment of all flour used 
in snack foods, mixes, and other prod- 
ucts where technologically feasible. 

Several private companies have taken 
steps to assure that their wheat products 
deliver the maximum possible nutritional 
benefits. The day is not far off, I am 
sure, when the flour and bread enrich- 
ment program will help eliminate re- 
cently disclosed dietary deficiencies, as it 
did so dramatically in the early 1940’s. 

Mr. President, the Day of Bread and 
Harvest Festival Week have the whole- 
hearted support of virtually all elements 
of the wheat and wheat products econ- 
omy. They will arrange for appropriate 
observances in each of the 50 States 
and many cities, and they will coordinate 
their efforts with similar groups in sev- 
eral foreign countries. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
give speedy approval to this joint resolu- 
tion for a Day of Bread and Harvest Fes- 
tival Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). The joint resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 218) 
providing for the establishment of an 
annual “Day of Bread” and “Harvest 
Festival Week,” introduced by Mr. DOLE 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 3942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. McGer) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3942, to pro- 
vide for thorough health and sanitation 
inspection of all livestock products im- 
ported into the United States, and for 
other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PROVISION OF A FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAM FOR THE PREVENTION AND 
TREATMENT OF DRUG ABUSE 
AND DRUG DEPENDENCE—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 732 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me, to S. 3562, the Federal Drug Abuse 
and Drug Dependence Prevention, Treat- 
ment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970. 

That bill, introduced by the junior 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. HucHeEs) is now 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. It provides an extremely 
sound, well thought out, and comprehen- 
sive approach to prevention and control 
of our spiraling drug problem, at the 
Federal, State, and local levels. I am a 
cosponsor of the measure and strongly 
support it. 

This amendment seeks to insure a 
commitment of resources commensurate 
with the ambitious, but vital, goals of 
this legislation. My amendment specifies 
authorized funding of $600 million over 
the next 3 years; namely, $150 million for 
fiscal year 1971, $200 million for fiscal 
year 1972, and $250 million for fiscal 
year 1973. 

I believe at least this amount can be 
spent effectively now to implement the 
proposal of the Senator from Iowa, but 
I submit the amendment for his subcom- 
mittee’s study and subject to considera- 
tion of any different amounts it may rec- 
ommend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayH). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred. 

The amendment (No. 732) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 BY IM- 
POSING A TAX ON THE TRANS- 
FER OF CERTAIN EXPLOSIVES— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 733 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
recently submitted a bill, S. 3865, to help 
prevent the rash of bombings which in 
recent months have resulted in terror, 
destruction, and death across the Na- 
tion. My proposal was designed to pre- 
vent these terrible occurrences by keep- 
ing explosives out of the hands of 
persons, such as criminals and the 
mentally deranged, who should not have 
explosives in the first place. 
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Black powder is an explosive which is 
not readily available, but which is being 
used by sportsmen who enjoy the art of 
muzzle loading and by others whose 
hobbies involve antique weapons. It is 
noteworthy that in the Federal Fire- 
arms Act of 1968, Congress has already 
registered its intent to protect those 
who keep and use antique weapons from 
inhibiting regulations. 

While my explosives bill clearly was 
not intended to hinder the good sport 
of muzzle loading, some have expressed 
concern that the bill might be inter- 
preted otherwise. To clarify this, I am 
offering an amendment to my bill that 
will specifically exclude from coverage 
the sale or transfer of up to 6 pounds of 
black pewder and up to 1,000 percussion 
caps to a member of an organization, 
such as the National Muzzle Loading 
Rifle Association, that is reliant upon 
black powder for the firing of antique 
weapons. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GoLp- 
WATER). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, 

The amendment (No. 733) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 


follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 733 


On page 2, line 2, insert the following: 

“However, this Chapter does not regulate, 
impose any tax upon or otherwise cover the 
purchase or transfer of up to 6 pounds of 
black powder and the purchase or transfer of 
up to 1,000 percussion caps by an identifiable 
member of the National Muzzle Loading 
Rifle Association or by a member of other 
organizations, as specified by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, that are reliant upon black 
powder for the firing of antique firearms.” 


PROVISION OF A TEMPORARY IN- 
CREASE IN ANNUITIES UNDER 
THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
OF 1937—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO, 734 
Mr. PROUTY submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 15733) to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide a temporary 15-percent increase 
in annuities, to change for a temporary 
period the method of computing interest 
on investments of the railroad retire- 
ment accounts, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN MIL- 
ITARY SALES ACT—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 735 

Mr. DOMINICK submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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CONSUMER PRODUCTS GUARANTY 
ACT—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO, 736 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr, President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the warranty bill, S. 
3074. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
clarify the definition of the term “con- 
sumer product.” This term is presently 
defined in the bill as a product normally 
used for personal, family, or household 
purposes, but does not include real prop- 
erty or securities. This creates a problem 
because under existing law, fixtures and 
appliances which are permanently affixed 
to a house become real property. Thus, 
many products such as heating and air 
conditioning systems, garbage disposals, 
gas ranges and the like, which this bill 
was designed to cover, may, in fact, be 
excluded. 

The amendment which I am submit- 
ting makes it clear that such products 
are intended to be covered by this act. 

I urge my colleagues to give this mat- 
ter their serious attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and will lie on the 
table. 


EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 721 THROUGH 726 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 22, 1970, I submitted six 
amendments to S. 3867, a bill to assure 
opportunities for employment and train- 
ing to unemployed and underemployed 
persons, to assist States and local com- 
munities in providing needed public 
services, and for other purposes. 

These amendments deal with the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

First. Preferences for approval of plans 
for manpower and public service employ- 
ment prime sponsors and procedures for 
disapproval of such plans—amendment 
No. 726; 

Second. Veterans’ participation in 
manpower programs—No. 721; 

Third. Family planning as a manpower 
program and public service employment 
program activity and availability of 
family planning services to participants 
in such programs—No. 722; 

Fourth. Revision of statutory eligibil- 
ity for new careers program participa- 
tion—No. 725; 

Fifth. Representation of poverty com- 
munities on manpower and public service 
employment councils—No. 724; and 

Sixth. Proportionate allocation of 
manpower services within poverty com- 
munities—No. 723. 

For the general information of Sena- 
tors, I now ask unanimous consent that 
the text of these six amendments be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 721 

On page 5, strike out line 10 and insert in 

lieu thereof the following: 
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“SPECIAL LIMITATIONS AND CONDITIONS”, 
On page 5, line 11, insert “(a)” after “Sec. 
5."". 


On page 6, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following: 

“(b) Any veteran of any war, as defined by 
section 101 of title 38, United States Code, 
who served on active duty for a period of 
more than one hundred and eighty days or 
was discharged or released from active duty 
for a service-connected disability or any eli- 
gible person as defined in section 1701 of 
such title, if otherwise eligible to participate 
in programs under this Act, shall be accorded 
a guaranteed preference for admission to 
such programs over other applicants with 
similar needs and qualifications, and any 
amounts received by such persons under 
chapters 11, 13, 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, 
United States Code, shall not be considered 
for purposes of determining the needs or 
qualifications of participants in programs 
under this Act.” 

On page 9, line 4, strike out “and business 
and labor,” and insert in lieu thereof “busi- 
ness and labor, and veterans’ organizations,”. 

On page 18, line 22, strike out “appropri- 
ate” and insert in lieu thereof “maximum”. 

On page 18, line 24, after the word “serv- 
ice” insert a comma and the following: 
“including job registration, job placement 
and labor market information”. 

On page 23, line 12, strike out “and labor” 
and insert in lieu thereof “labor; and vet- 
erans’ organizations”, 


AMENDMENT No. 722 


On page 5, strike out line 10, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“SPECIAL LIMITATIONS AND CONDITIONS” 

On page 5, line 11, insert “(a)” after 
“Sec. 5.". 

On page 6, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) No trainee in any program assisted 
under this Act shall be required to accept 
family planning services furnished as part of 
any such program. Acceptance of such serv- 
ices shall not be a prerequisite to the eli- 
gibility for or the receipt of any benefits 
under any such program.” 

On page 9, line 6, insert “family plan- 
ning,” before the word “recreation”. 

On page 11, line 2, insert “family plan- 
ning;” before the words “public safety”. 

On page 12, line 9, strike out “and medical 
care" and insert in lieu thereof a comma 
and the following: “medical care and family 
planning”. 

On page 20, line 13, insert “family plan- 
ning services,” before the word “physical” 

On page 20, line 21, insert “family plan- 
ning,” before the word “public”. 

On page 23, line 10, insert “family plan- 
ning,” before the word “vocational”. 

On page 27, line 9, insert “family plan- 
ning,” before the word “child”. 

On page 33, line 9, insert “family plan- 
ning,” before the word “education”. 

On page 34, line 7, insert “family plan- 
ning services,” before the word “counsel- 
ing”. 

On page 38, line 20, insert a comma and 
“family planning” after the word “place- 
ment”. 

On page 46, line 24 ,after the word “serv- 
ices”, insert the following: “(including fam- 
ily planning services)”, 

On page 70, line 14, insert after the word 
“health” a comma and the words “family 
planning”. 

On page 71, line 17, after the word “facili- 
ties", insert a comma and “family planning 
clinics”. 


AMENDMENT No. 723 


On page 9, line 23, insert before the semi- 
colon a comma and the following; “and that 
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all ethnic subcommunities of the population 
to be served will be served in relative pro- 
portion to the percentage of such popula- 
tion which any such subcommunity com- 
prises”, 

On page 11, line 19, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “and 
assurances that all ethnic subcommunities of 
which such participants are members will be 
served in relative proportion to the percent- 
age of such participants which any such sub- 
community comprises”, 

On page 24, line 3, before the semicolon 
insert a comma and the following: “and 
that ethnic subcommunities of the popula- 
tion to be served will be served in relative 
proportion to the percentage of such par- 
ticipants which any such subcommunity 
comprises.” 

On page 25, line 24, before the period insert 
a comma and the following: “and assurances 
that all ethnic subcommunities of which 
such participants are members will be served 
in relative proportion to the percentage of 
such participants which any such subcom- 
munity comprises”. 


AMENDMENT NO. 724 


On page 9, line 2, before the comma, insert 
a comma and the following: “other signifi- 
cant segments of the poverty community”. 

On page 23, line 6, before the semicolon, 
insert a semicolon and the following: “other 
significant segments of the poverty commu- 
nity”. 


AMENDMENT No. 725 


On page 36, strike out lines 5 and 6, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “be a 
low-income person if he or his family receives 
cash welfare payments, food stamps, or sur- 
plus commodities.”. 


AMENDMENT No. 726 


On page 10, strike out lines 4 through 10 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) When a State and a unit or units 
of local general government (or a combina- 
tion of such units) within such State each 
submit for approval acceptable plans under 
subsection (a) to carry out a comprehensive 
public service employment program serving 
the geographical area under the jurisdiction 
of the unit of local general government, the 
Secretary shall approve the plan of the unit 
of local general government for the geograph- 
ical area under its jurisdiction. When two 
or more units of local general government 
each submit such acceptable plans which 
include a geographical area under the juris- 
diction of each such unit, the Secretary, in 
accordance with such regulations as he shall 
prescribe, shall approve as the plan for that 
geographical area the plan which he de- 
termines will most effectively carry out the 
purposes of this title. The Secretary may, 
under such regulations as he shall prescribe, 
disapprove a plan submitted by a unit of 
local general government (or combination of 
such units) where he determines that the 
population to be served by such unit (or com- 
bination of such units) is not sufficient for 
the feasible development and administration 
of such plan. 

“(2) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall approve a plan submitted by a State 
or unit of local general government under 
subsection (a) which is consistent with the 
purposes of this title and meets the require- 
ments of subsection (a). A plan shall not be 
disapproved without— 

“(A) written notice of intention to dis- 
approve such plan, including a statement of 
reasons therefor; 

“(B) provision for a reasonable time to 
submit corrective amendments to such plan; 
and 

“(C) an opportunity for a hearing upon 
which basis an appeal to the Secretary may 
be taken as of right.” 
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On page 24, strike out lines 8 through 14 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) When a State and a unit or units 
of local general government (or a combina- 
tion of such units) within such State each 
submit acceptable prime sponsorship plans 
under subsection (a) to serve the geographi- 
cal area under the jurisdiction of the unit of 
local general government, the Secretary shall 
approve the plan of the unit of local general 
government for such geographical area. When 
two or more units of local general govern- 
ment each submit such acceptable plans 
which include a geographical area under the 
jurisdiction of each such unit, the Secretary, 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
shall prescribe, shall approve for that geo- 
graphical area the unit of local general gov- 
ernment plan which he determines will most 
effectively carry out the purposes of this title. 
The Secretary may, under such regulations as 
he shall prescribe, disapprove a prime spon- 
sorship plan submitted by a unit of local 
general government (or combination of such 
units) where he determines that the popula- 
tion to be served by such unit (or combina- 
tion of such units) is not sufficient for the 
feasible development and administration of 
such plan. 

“(2) Subject to the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Secretary 
shall approve a prime sponsorship plan sub- 
mitted by a State or unit of local general 
government under subsection (a) which is 
consistent with the purposes of this title and 
meets the requirements of subsection (a). 
A plan shall not be disapproved without— 

“(A) written notice of intention to dis- 
approve such plan, including a statement of 
the reasons therefor; 

“(B) provision for a reasonable time to 
submit corrective amendments to such plan; 
and 

“(C) an opportunity for a hearing upon 
which basis an appeal to the Secretary may 
be taken as of right.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 8S. 3974, 
DEALING WITH THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Public Health, Education, 
Welfare, and Safety Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, I wish to give notice that a 
hearing on S. 3974, a bill to provide sup- 
port for the health manpower needs in 
the medical and dental educational pro- 
grams for private nonprofit medical and 
dental schools in the District of Colum- 
bia, will be held on Monday, June 29, 
1970. The hearing will begin at 10:00 a.m. 
in room 6226 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 

Individuals and representatives of or- 
ganizations who wish to testify at the 
hearing should notify Mr. Edward 
Maeder at 225-4161, before 12 noon on 
Friday, June 26, 1970. 

Written statements, in lieu of personal 
appearance, are welcomed and may be 
submitted to the Staff Director, room 
6218, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20510, for inclusion in the 
hearing record. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE NATIONAL SHERIFFS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
National Sheriffs’ Association held its 
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30th annual informative conference in 
Hot Springs, Ark., earlier this week. We 
were proud to be hosts to this conference 
in Arkansas and privileged to have the 
Vice President, Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
address the conference yesterday, June 
23. 

The Vice President discussed the 
crisis in drugs, one of the many critical 
problems facing our Nation—and our 
law enforcement officials—today. 

Mr. President, I commend the Vice 
President's informative address to all 
concerned citizens and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY VICE PRESIDENT BEFORE NATIONAL 
SHERIFFS’ ASSOCIATION 


I am pleased to be with you at this as- 
sembly of sheriffs from all parts of the 
Nation. As a former county executive, I 
know something of the burdens you bear and 
challenges you face as the local guardians of 
& lawful and just society. 

It is appropriate that I use this oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you one of the greatest 
crises facing law enforcement officers and all 
of us as a Nation. That crisis is drugs—and 
particularly the drug problem with respect 
to youths. 

At no risk of exaggeration, it may be said 
that this society is being caught up in and 
carried along by a steadily mounting wave of 
drug abuse. Consider these facts: 

In all of last year, customs officers seized 
624 pounds of hashish. In the first three 
months of this year they seized more than 
double that amount. Their first quarter haul 
was equivalent to 400 tons of marijuana. 

10 billion sedative dosage units will be 
produced this year ... the equivalent of 50 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
country. One-half of this supply will get 
into illicit markets. 

It is estimated that over one-half million 
citizens are now dependent on non-narcotic 
drugs—sedatives, stimulants, and the like. A 
recent study has shown that 24 per cent of 
all students have tried amphetamines, with 
the family medicine cabinet being a major 
source of supply. 

There are now perhaps 200,000 heroin ad- 
dicts in the Nation, with recruitment grow- 
ing fastest among the under 21's. 

Estimates put the number of those who 
have smoked marijuana at between 8 and 20 
million persons. 

This is, of course, only the leading edge 
of the problem. It says nothing about the 
amount of drugs escaping customs officers, 
the arrests not made, or the drug abuse from 
the back alleys to the most affluent homes 
which remains surreptitious and unreported. 

The alarming fact is that we may be just 
in the first stages of this collective national 
“trip.” It is expected that the use of all 
forms of drugs in the next decade will in- 
crease a hundredfold. 

We are in fact, in the midst of a drug 
culture that threatens the future of our so- 
ciety if we do not act swiftly, forcefully, 
and intelligently to bring it under control. 

Millions of men and women in the Unit- 
ed States turn daily to their physicians for 
tranquilizers, pep pills, diet pills, and sleep- 
ing pills. Still more millions turn, with the 
encouragement of massive advertising cam- 
paigns, to the corner drug store to buy a 
variety of medicines to calm their nerves. 
put them to sleep, or keep them awake. We 
as a country have hardly noticed this re- 
markable phenomenon of legal drug use. But 
it is new, it is increasing, and the indi- 
vidual and social costs have yet to be cal- 
culated. 

The youth of our nation, being energetic 
and adventurous, have in large numbers 
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turned to new sources to get drugs. Many of 
these sources are illegal and the drugs ob- 
tained from them are also in many cases 
illegal. Our young are experimenting with 
drugs of great potency and great danger. 
Their participation in illegal channels of se- 
curity drugs has brought them into serious 
and, in many cases, tragic conflict with our 
criminal justice system. 

Ten or twenty years ago the criminal jus- 
tice system was dealing with illegal drug 
use primarily in America’s ghettos where 
the problem is still particularly acute. But 
now it is much broader. Young people from 
outside the ghetto are involved with drugs 
in unprecedented numbers. In the last five 
years, urban drug arrests have risen 280 per 
cent; suburban drug arrests have gone up 
105 per cent! By far the greatest increases 
are among those under 18. 

Although law enforcement agencies have 
responded vigorously, they are everywhere 
confronted with new problems which are not 
solved by the old approaches. The 12 year old 
“heroin pusher” and the 16 year old “mari- 
juana dealer” are now commonplace. 

In order to effectively cope with this prob- 
lem we must acquire much more knowledge 
than now exists about these drugs and get 
that knowledge before the public as dra- 
matically as possible. Once we do this, your 
job as law enforcement officers will become 
much easier, 

The now recognized menace of LSD offers 
an excellent example of what I am talking 
about. Experimentation and use of this mind 
blowing drug was on the increase until re- 
cent evidence came to light that it would 
produce damage to chromosomes and result 
in malformed babies. This new knowledge ap- 
parently has brought about a sharp reduc- 
tion in the use of the drug. 

Heroin, in particular, is a drug with which 
you, as law enforcement officers, are con- 
cerned. Your focus in the past has been on 
the heroin addict, who often turns to crime 
in order to support financially his costly, il- 
legal habit. But many of those who become 
hooked have graduated from marijuana use 
to this more virulent form of addiction. While 
medical treatment for heroin addiction im- 
proves, it does not lessen the menace to so- 
ciety. We must find better ways to get across 
the message of the dangerous and self- 
destructive nature of this drug before our 
young people become enticed to using it. 
And this involves reaching parents as well as 
the young. 

President Nixon, recognizing that fact, 
stated last December that there would be no 
higher priority in this Administration than 
seeing that the public is educated on the 
facts about drugs. 

Accordingly, he has taken these steps: 

Established a new $3.5 million program to 
train school personnel in drug abuse educa- 
tion. 

Created a National Clearinghouse for Drug 
Abuse Information giving the public one 
central office to contact. 

Modified the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration to allow large cities to apply 
for funds to be used for drug education as 
well as law enforcement. 

Embarked upon an expanded campaign of 
public service advertising against drug abuse. 

And, supplemented by $1 million the funds 
for increased research into the effects of 
marijuana on man. 

Along with better public understanding of 
the drug problem, there is need for more 
realistic laws. The Administration has also 
recognized this need and has moved force- 
fully to correct the problem. 

In the past, numerous young lives have 
been ruined because of the law making pos- 
session of marijuana a felony, with sen- 
tences often more severe than for involun- 
tary manslaughter. Such a law invites cir- 
cumvention and every circumvention under- 
mines public respect for the law. 
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Under the Controlled Dangerous Sub- 
stances Bill proposed by the President, pres- 
ent inequities would be eliminated and 
penalties would be more closely tailored to 
the crime. There can now be a second chance 
for a youth who has taken a misstep and has 
been charged with possession for personal 
use. This would be in the discretion of the 
judge. On the other hand, tougher penalties 
would be meted out to drug profiteers. A 
dealer could be sentenced from 5 years to 
life and would also face a mandatory fine of 
$50,000 and forfeiture of property. 

This legislation has passed the Senate and 
is now before the House, where it has been 
facing a delay in the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. It might help if you 
gave your Congressman a nudge and helped 
us dislodge it. 

The Administration also has moved force- 
fully to improve enforcement. All of you, of 
course, are familiar with the massive raid of 
this past week: 139 persons in 10 different 
cities were arrested. It is estimated that the 
ring involved handled 30 per cent of all 
heroin sales in this country and 75 to 80 per 
cent of all cocaine sales. It was the largest 
Federal narcotics raid in history. 

But this is just the beginning of the 
crackdown planned by Attorney General 
Mitchell. The enforcement personnel in the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
have been increased by 25 per cent this year 
and are expected to increase by an addi- 
tional 17 per cent in the next 12 months. In 
customs, a supplemental budget approved 
by Congress will provide $8.75 million for 915 
additional men and new equipment. 

These are some of the proposals that the 
Nixon Administration has made or is now 
considering in the area of drug abuse. They 
are good proposals. But as everyone of you 
knows, laws will not be enough to handle 
this problem. 

This is a problem primarily of individual 
citizens. And it is a problem that demands 
for a solution not only knowledge, but also 
courage. Let me give an example. Most peo- 
ple admit that heroin and LSD and metha- 
drine are dangerous. But a lot of people say 
that marijuana is different, that it is no more 
dangerous than alcohol. And they say, in 
fact, that the older generation is hypo- 
critical when it drinks whiskey but won't 
allow the smoking of marijuana. 

And that is the kind of problem I am 
referring to. We are not hypocrites. We have 
made our mistakes, and some of them we 
have admitted, and some of them, perhaps, 
we have not admitted as quickly as we 
should, because of pride. But we have given 
our best efforts to our country and to our 
children, and we must not allow ourselves 
to be dissuaded by arguments that depend 
on a false reading of our motives. 

We must stand up for things that we be- 
lieve are right and talk out against those 
things that we consider wrong, even if oc- 
casionally we are found to be in error. In our 
opinion, marijuana is dangerous. It is not 
just the grown up equivalent of alcohol. Al- 
cohol has been known for thousands of years 
and it has won the approval of peoples and 
governments. And that is the difference. Mar- 
ijuana too, has been known for thousands of 
years, but in every single nation in the world 
that has had a long acquaintance with 
marijuana and its consumption, the use 
of this drug is forbidden by law. That is a 
striking fact. It may not be a proof of mari- 
juana’s danger, but it is a weighty historical 
point, and I believe that, until strong evi- 
dence to the contrary is brought forward, 
stronger than we now have, we must assume 
that this drug is dangerous. And knowing 
that, we must have the courage to stand up 
and say to our children, No, pot is not the 
equivalent of whiskey. It is harmful, and 
that is why we forbid it. We do not forbid it 
out of whim, or out of taste, but because 
in our best judgment, it is dangerous. 
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We forbid it by passing laws. And these 
laws, as well as many others, are enforced by 
you men here today. And, gentlemen, I should 
like to say one thing now that I feel very 
strongly: If we are to preserve freedom in 
this country, then the burden of law en- 
forcement must fall on men like you, on 
local law enforcement officials. I say this be- 
cause you men are accountable to your own 
communities, you in particular, because you 
are elected officials. But this is also true of 
the police officers who work together with 
you, because they are appointed by men who 
are elected and are therefore accountable 
to their communities. And this is the kind 
of law enforcement, the law enforcement 
that is answerable to its community, that is 
the fundament of freedom. 

For when community control is removed 
from law enforcement and the burden of 
keeping peace is placed upon the national 
government, then there is a serious danger 
of over-centralization of authority. But there 
will never be a need for such centralization of 
authority if you men continue to serve your 
communities as well as you have in the past. 

Your work is hard, and especially in the 
last few years you have been exposed to a 
form of abuse that is appalling. You are often 
called upon to prevent anarchy in the streets. 
And when you do your job, you are often 
called fascists, and pigs. Yet I wonder if your 
detractors have even stopped to think that if 
you did not enforce the law at the local level, 
an anarchy so ferocious would result that in 
the end the citizens of this nation would turn 
in desperation to a tight and brutal central- 
ization of authority simply to ensure their 
bodily safety? This tight and brutal cen- 
tralization of authority is what we never 
want to have, for it is the base of fascism. 
You are the men who stand against it. 

And I wonder if your detractors have ever 
considered the dignity of your work? We hear 
a lot today about meaningful work and about 
service to others. Yet what could be more 
meaningful than helping to keep violence out 
of one’s community? And what could be a 
greater service than saving the life of a fellow 
citizen? This is the work that you men do, 
and you can be proud of it. You can be proud 
in the knowledge, that if you did not do your 
work and discharge your duties, your fellow 
citizens would be in danger, and they might 
suffer or die. It is a knowledge that few men 
can boast, and it gives you dignity. 

We hear a lot about peace nowadays. But 
what peace is more important to a man than 
peace on his own streets? And you are the 
men who keep it. You make our communi- 
ties safe and guard our liberty against the 
invasions of anarchy and the invasions of 
central power. You are the men who receive 
unending abuse and do not quit your posts, 
You are the men who give the people of this 
nation every day, right in their own neigh- 
borhoods, an example of service and selfless- 
ness and sacrifice. I, for one am grateful, and 
I thank you. 


CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING PRI- 
VATE PENSION PLANS, ISSUED BY 
THE PRESIDENT’S TASK FORCE 
ON THE AGING 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the report 
of the President’s Task Force on the 
Aging, dated April 1970, entitled “To- 
ward a Brighter Future for the Elderly,” 
has just been released to the public. 
There are two conclusions in it which I 
think are particularly noteworthy—the 
task force’s conclusions concerning pri- 
vate pension plans. The conclusions are: 
First, that the United States should es- 
tablish an Independent Pension Com- 
mission to protect employee rights under 
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pension plans, and, second, that there be 
established a system of portability of 
pension credits. 

In addition to these specific recom- 
mendations, the text of the task force’s 
discussion also reaches into the area of 
minimum standards of funding, vesting, 
and other matters, all of which I have 
recommended to the Senate in my bill, 
S. 2167, the “Pension and Employee 
Benefit Act.” 

Mr. President, as these recommenda- 
tions are so pertinent not only to that 
bill but to hearings covering the general 
subject of pension plans now authorized 
to be conducted by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, of which I am 
the ranking minority member, I ask 
unanimous consent that an extract from 
the task force report, containing its rec- 
ommendations 4 and 5 dealing with pri- 
vate pension plans, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENSIONS 
INTRODUCTION 


The Task Force believes that voluntary 
programs which supplement the basic social 
insurance system are particularly desirable 
in as diverse an economic structure as that 
of the United States. Employee pension pro- 
grams deserve strong encouragement as & 
matter of public policy because of: (1) the 
flexibility and diversity which they permit; 
(2) the contribution which their funding 
makes to saving and economic growth; and 
(3) the recognition which they give to each 
individual's participation in the productive 
process. The Task Force believes that the 
full potential of voluntary arrangements to 
provide retirement income is still far from 
realization, despite the great extension in 
coverage and the improved levels of benefits 
achieved during the past two decades. Rec- 
ommendations 4 and 5 propose actions which 
Government can take to improve, accelerate, 
and extend such arrangements. 


Recommendation 4 


Although several Federal agencies are in- 
volved with different aspects of employee 
pension plan administration, not all aspects 
receive Federal attention, As a result, em- 
ployees are not uniformly provided assurance 
that the benefits they have earned will be 
translated at a later date into retirement 
income. These benefits can be endangered in 
one or more ways. 

The Task Force is concerned that employ- 
ees have full access to information regarding 
their interests. Employees have suffered when 
they have been unable to obtain or have been 
unwilling to seek information about their 
plans or have been unable to understand 
technically-phrased information they have 
obtained. 

It is also concerned about the way in which 
large accumulations of pension fund assets 
are managed. Although the quality and level 
of responsibility of the management of most 
pension funds meets high standards, infre- 
quent instances of flagrant abuses have oc- 
curred, If abuses are uncovered, practical 
remedies currently do not exist. 

The Task Force conceives of another sense 
in which employee rights need additional 
protection. Because the Task Force believes 
that career mobiilty and occupational change 
enhance life satisfaction, it is concerned that 
preparation for retirement not hinder an 
individual’s desire to seek new employment. 
Moreover, it recognizes that in our society 
people are often forced to change jobs because 
of technological advances or economic up- 
heaval. For these reasons the Task Force looks 
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favorably upon measures which lead in the 
direction of making pension benefits vested 
after a relatively short period of service. With 
earlier vesting, individuals could make sev- 
eral career changes during their working lives 
and still earn a substantial pension at re- 
tirement. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission 
looks out for the interests of those who own 
stock. The Task Force believes that the rights 
of the 40 million Americans who are covered 
by a pension plan are equally as vital as the 
more substantially protected rights of the 
20 million American shareholders, It is con- 
vinced that a new Federal approach to pen- 
sion programs is highly desirable. Such an ap- 
proach would involve the Federal Govern- 
ment in: (1) assuring full reporting on the 
operations of plans, on the essential provi- 
sions and rights of employees and pension- 
ers, on the character and extent of funding, 
and on the results of periodic examinations 
by independent actuaries and accountants; 
(2) determining whether standards of pru- 
dence and fiduciary responsibility have been 
met, conflicts of interest have been avoided, 
and funding objectives have been achieved; 
(3) acting on behalf of participants to cor- 
rect or redress deficiencies disclosed in the 
examination process or through the legiti- 
mate complaints of participants; (4) spon- 
soring research in technical areas of pension 
planning; (5) determining and promulgating 
appropriate standards for funding and vest- 
ing and subjecting such standards to periodic 
review; (6) exploring possible innovations 
in the extension of pension coverage; and 
(7) supporting legislative programs designed 
to stimulate the sound growth of pension, 
disability, and survivorship benefits. 

We, therefore, recommend that an inde- 
pendent Pension Commision be established 
and that it be authorized to engage in activ- 
ities which result in protection of employee 
rights in the fullest sense. We further recom- 
mend that operations of this Commission be 
fianced through fees paid by plans for sery- 
ices rendered by the Commission. 


Recommendation 5 


The Task Force recognizes that a high pro- 
portion of pension coverage has already been 
achieved in major industries and in stable 
employment situations. Further extension 
of coverage is more difficult because it in- 
volves reaching a larger proportion of small 
firms and organizations whose future at best 
is precarious. The Task Force is nevertheless 
convinced that the employee pension concept 
carries with it so many advantages for the 
Nation and its future elderly that its con- 
tinued growth is vital. Imaginative new pro- 
grams must be sought. 

The Task Force believes some type of “port- 
ability” system should be devised so that an 
employee working in occupations in which 
conventional group coverage is rare can have 
a standard form of retirement account into 
which the employee and any of his employers 
who agree to do so can make contribution 
throughout his working career. The eco- 
nomics of modern computer technology sug- 
gests that high recordkeeping costs which in 
the past militated against such a system are 
no longer compelling. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Presi- 
dent direct the Pension Commission, as a 
high priority, to enlist the ingenuity of the 
financial community in designing as a com- 
panion to the Special Security system a port- 
able voluntary pension system. 


FRIENDSHIP AND THE FUTURE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
long advocated a bi-regional approach to 
aviation in the National Capital region. 
The need for coordination among the 
Washington area’s three major airports 
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is dramatically illustrated by the tre- 
mendous increase in air passengers the 
area will experience. By 1990, some 100 
million people will fly. In 1968, the num- 
ber was 14 million. 

This staggering increase will require 
coordinated planning and operations 
among Dulles, Washington National, and 
Friendship if adequate service is to be 
provided and an equitable distribution 
of traffic is to be achieved. 

I feel strongly that any plans for the 
future utilization of Washington Na- 
tional and Dulles of necessity must in- 
clude Friendship. 

Friendship is Maryland's primary 
aviation facility. Yet it serves a good 
portion of the Washington area’s traffic 
as well. Used by the citizens of Prince 
Georges and Montgomery Counties, the 
District of Columbia, and the Virginia 
suburbs, Friendship plays a key role in 
providing a high standard of air trans- 
portation for the National Capital 
region. 

I spoke about Friendship and the fu- 
ture of aviation in the Washington area 
in testimony before the Aviation Sub- 
committee on June 12. I ask unanimous 
consent that my statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH D. TyYDINGS 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Aviation 
Subcommittee I welcome this opportunity to 
comment briefly on a regional airport system 
for the Baltimore-Washington area, 

This area represents an important market 
for commercial aviation, Site of the nation’s 
capital and the City of Baltimore, the bi- 
region generates over 5% of U.S. domestic 
flights yet at present contains only 2% of 
our populations The coming revolution in 
air transportation, exemplified by the Boeing 
747, the McDonnell-Douglas DC-10, and the 
Lockheed L-—1011—the so-called air buses— 
combined with our rapidly increasing popu- 
lation will make, and already is beginning to 
make, heavy demands on the Baltimore- 
Washington bi-regional aviation facilities. 

The annual number of passengers using 
the bi-region’s three major airports (Friend- 
ship, Washington National and Dulles) is ex- 
pected to increase from 14 million in 1968 
to 46 million in 1980, and to some 100 million 
in 1990. In 22 years an additional 86 million 
people will take to the air. High speed trains, 
which we certainly require, may divert some 
of these passengers but no more than 13 
million? 

This staggering increase in air traffic ne- 
cessitates a bi-regional approach to airport 
planning and operations. Moreoyer, the 
growth rates of Prince Georges, Mont- 
gomery, Howard, and Anne Arundel coun- 
ties make the concept of a bi-region in- 
creasingly less valid. In the not too distant 
future we shall have to speak of the Balti- 
more-Washington region. 

This fact also lends support for a single, 
unified approach to aviation development. At 
hearings I chaired last spring on the Utiliza- 


tion and Future of Major Airports in the 
National Capital Region, the need for a 


regional approach to aviation in the Balti- 
more-Washington area was clearly estab- 
lished. 

Such a need has been recognized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the National Capital 
Planning Commission,‘ the Regional Planning 
Council of Baltimore, former FAA Admin- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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istrator E. R. Quesada,* the Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments,’ and 
noted aviation consultants R. Dixon Speas 
and Associates.* Additionally, the present 
FAA Administrator made mention of his sup- 
port for a regional approach to Baltimore- 
Washington aviation in a May 7, 1970 speech 
to the Aviation-Space Writers Association in 
Washington, Finally, DOT Secretary John 
Volpe added his endorsement when he said, 
in a letter to me dated December 19, 1969, 
“We believe that the three major carrier air- 
ports should be viewed as part of a regional 
system of airports...” Yet implementing any 
regional approach to aviation in the area, re- 
quires the inclusion of Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport in both airport planning and 
operations, 

In 1968 Friendship handled 19.6% of all air 
carrier passengers in the Baltimore-Washing- 
ton bi-region. Dulles handled only 114% 
while Washington National accounted for the 
remaining 69.0%. Future projections show 
that Friendship will play an even greater role. 
In 1975 the FAA estimates that Friendship 
will receive 283% of the total air carrier 
passengers while the figures for Washington 
National and Dulles will be 52.1% and 19.6% 
respectively.® 

Friendship at present is used by 3.7 million 
people a year. Its terminal capacity, however, 
is between 4 and 5 million. This gap will 
close shortly. Nine million people are ex- 
pected to transit Friendship by 1980, 24 mil- 
lion by 1990.° The airport is in urgent need 
of expansion but, unlike Washington Na- 
tional, has the room to expand. Unlike Dulles, 
Friendship already has a traffic generating 
capacity of its own. 

The need to include Friendship in any 
regional airport system is suggested by the 
1967 statistic that 10% of all the air pas- 
sengers in the Washington area flew via 
Friendship. In 1966 in Prince Georges 
County, which accounted for nearly 6% of 
total Baltimore-Washington Bi-region pas- 
senger originations, over one-third of those 
starting off on flights used Friendship. In 
Montgomery County, which accounted for 
12% of the bi-region passenger originations, 
over 15% used Friendship By my calcula- 
tions this adds up to over 150,000 people in 
the Maryland suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
who flew via Friendship. Given the great 
growth in population of these counties and 
the improved services offered at Friendship 
(the Allegheny flights to New York for ex- 
ample) I am confident this number is at the 
present time much larger. 

Given the expected future growth in the 
area’s population as well as the percentage 
increase in the number of people who fiy, 
I am equally confident that the future figure 
will be even more significant. The Baltimore 
Regional Planning Council confirms this with 
its estimate that in 1990—only twenty years 
from now—approximately 11.5 million pas- 
sengers from the Washington Region will 
use Friendship. Of this 11.5 million, 5.2 mil- 
lion would be from the District of Columbia, 
3.7 million from Washington’s Maryland sub- 
urban counties, and 2.6 million for Wash- 
ington’s Virginia suburban counties.* 

Friendship’s association with the National 
Capital Region is further illustrated by the 
domestic air freight transport system that 
serves the Baltimore-Washington bi-region. 
Centering around Dulles, Washington Na- 
tional, and Friendship, this system serves not 
only the two cities but also is an important 
regional collection-distribution center and 
major air freight transfer point on the East 
Coast, Some 40 cities exchange at least 40,000 
pounds of air freight per month with the 
three airports.“ In 1960 Friendship accounted 
for 22% of the bi-regional air cargo tonnage. 
In 1967 the figure was 33%." With the new 
United Airlines air freight terminal at 
Friendship, the airport should continue to 
handle significant amounts of the bi-region’s 
air freight. 

Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee is con- 
sidering legislation promoting a multi-State 
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airport authority for the National Capital 
Region. Much of the discussion, however, 
has been directed toward Dulles and Wash- 
ington National. I wish to speak for Friend- 
ship. 

Friendship International Airport must be 
associated with a regional airport authority. 
Friendship must be an equal partner with 
Dulles and Washington National. Its repre- 
sentatives must participate in any discussion 
to create such an authority. 

This is not to say that Friendship's sole 
function is to serye the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area. Friendship is Maryland’s primary 
aviation facility. This must be made clear. 
The airport serves all of the State, as well 
as parts of Delaware and Pennsylvania. The 
newly created city-state airport authority in 
Maryland should provide momentum to make 
the needed improvements at Friendship. The 
airport is an economic asset to our state and 
an immeasurable convenience to her citizens. 

But Friendship does serve the bi-region. 
The CAB recognized this when it certified 
Friendship as an airport of service for Wash- 
ington, D.C. Friendship serves Montgomery 
and Prince Georges Counties, Washington, 
D.C. and parts of Virginia. Its legitimate in- 
terests in the bi-region must be represented 
and protected. This can only be done by par- 
ticipating fully in the discussions about a 
regional airport authority. What we are really 
talking about is a good portion of Friend- 
ship’s future. Not to participate now, at the 
beginning is a sure way to encourage the past 
discrimination against Friendship that we 
would all like to forget. 

The Baltimore Regional Planning Council 
has stated, “A key to Friendship’s future is 
the policy determined for Washington Na- 
tional.” Not to participate in any discussions 
is, in my view, to throw away the key. The 
Council went on to call for “accelerated 
planning and unprecedented cooperation.” 15 
I agree and call for Friendship’s active par- 
ticipation in the discussions creating a 
Baltimore-Washington Regional airport au- 
thority. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my state- 
ment. Let me thank you for the opportunity 
to testify. 
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KENT STATE STUDENTS MAKING A 
CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, re- 
cently a constituent from Pennsylvania 
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brought to my attention a news report 
that three students from Kent State 
University have begun a drive to raise 
money in order to help pay for damages 
caused by student disturbances in Kent, 
Ohio, a few weeks ago. 

I commend these students for their 
efforts and also say that I am glad to 
see that constructive student activity is 
also being printed in the news. I feel that 
all too often we see a one-sided picture 
of these events and that in order to view 
the whole situation we need to see all 
sides, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article published in the Philadelphia 
Bulletin of June 2, 1970, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THREE AT Kent STATE RAISING MONEY FOR 
RIOT DAMAGE 

KENT, OnI0.—Three Kent State University 
graduate students, wanting “to get involved,” 
have begun a drive to raise at least $1,000 


to help pay for damages that students in- 
flicted on stores here a month ago. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Hamilton, with two other 
psychology students, started the collection 
to reimburse merchants for expenses not 
covered by insurance after about 500 students 
Smashed windows May 2. 

Two days later, four students were killed 
in a confrontation with the national guard, 
called to quell the disturbances. 

“Regardless of how students feel about 
some of the local businesses, we feel a re- 
sponsibility toward the individual merchants 
to see they do not suffer from mob action,” 
Mrs. Hamilton said. “We hope our fellow 
students share this responsibility.” 


HARRY WALL: THE EPITOME OF 
THE GOOD POLITICIAN 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr, President, on 
June 12, one of Idaho’s most remarkable 
public figures—Harry Wall of Lewis- 
ton—submitted his resignation as Demo- 
cratic national committeeman for Idaho 
at the State Democratic assembly in 
Twin Falls. 

In his 18 years of party service, Harry 
Wall epitomized the good politician. He 
is respected not only by his fellow Demo- 
crats, but by Republicans as well for his 
sense of fairplay and the high ethical 
standards which marked his tenure as 
national committeeman. 

Bill Hall, editorial page editor of the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune and one of 
the most astute political writers in my 
State, summed it up well when he wrote: 

More than any other man I have met in 
politics, Harry Wall infects the two party 
system with decency. In this era when so 
many seem to be losing respect for such 
essential institutions as the adversary system 
of politics, the Harry Walls, by the force of 
their own example, have minimized the 
damage. By his nature and his deeds, he has 
brought honor to his party and thereby to 
our system of government. 


Harry Wall will be greatly missed as 
Democratic national committeeman for 
Idaho, but Iam grateful that his counsel 
will still be available to his hundreds of 
friends, including myself. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Bill Hall’s column be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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ALL Honor TO Him 
(By Bill Hall) 


Twin Fatts.—There aren't a dozen people 
in Idaho who could spend 18 years in a state 
party office and remain popular. 

Lewiston’s Harry Wall, who submitted his 
resignation Friday as Democratic national 
committeeman for Idaho, has accomplished 
that. If anything, he is more respected and 
better liked by the party faithful today than 
he was when first elected to the post 18 years 


ago. 

Wall stands so high in his party at this 
point because he is a gentleman in the fre- 
quently ungentlemanly art of politics. He is 
a square shooter with impeccable ethics in a 
business that is supposed to have none but 
does because of the Harry Walls. 

Wall’s strength also rests on his studied 
neutrality as a party Official. As the rep- 
resentative of all Idaho Democrats to the 
Democratic National Committee, he has re- 
fused to take sides in domestic primary bat- 
tles. Privately he has his preferences, but he 
never makes them known, His response to 
all candidates contesting for a party nomina- 
tion is that he will back the winner. 

Idaho Democrats have also long valued 
Wall for a mercenary but understandable 
reason. He is one of the best and most con- 
sistent fund raisers in the history of the 
party. 

He is an exception in another way. He has 
almost as many admirers among knowledge- 
able Republican politicians as he does in his 
own party. Again, the reason is his high sense 
of ethics. Wall supports his party to the hilt 
but his blows against the opposition are 
never below the belt. Men of equal ethics in 
the Republican party value him highly as a 
friend, and that doesn’t happen very often 
in politics either. 

To many national figures in the Demo- 
cratic party, Harry Wall is the party in Idaho. 
Candidates for president and members of the 
national press, unbeknownst to Wall’s Lewis- 
ton neighbors, have over the years checked 
most often with Wall if they wanted to know 
what is happening in the Gem State Demo- 
cratic party. 

The most successful behind-the-scenes 
politicans are those who remain behind the 
scenes. Wall is successful because he has 
shunned personal publicity throughout his 
tenure as committeeman. But he failed in 
that goal Saturday when he was brought be- 
fore the Democratic State Convention at 
Twin Falls and forced to endure a tribute 
from former Congressman Compton I. White 
and a standing ovation from the delegates. 

They applauded because he has helped to 
elect so many of their number. They ap- 
plauded because he has raised so many thou- 
sands of dollars for the party. They ap- 
Plauded because he has devoted so many 
hours to the party. And they applauded be- 
cause they like him. 

But, if the reader will permit a personal 
note (and those who known Harry will), I 
applaud him because, more than any other 
man I have met in politics, Harry Wall in- 
fects the two party system with decency. In 
this era when so many seem to be losing 
respect for such essential institutions as the 
adversary system of politics, the Harry Walls, 
by the force of their own example, have 
minimized the damage. By his nature and 
his deeds, he has brought honor to his party 
and thereby to our system of government, 


FREDERICK BABE RUTH BASEBALL 
LEAGUE 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in view 
of the Babe Ruth Baseball special order 
of June 16, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the Frederick, Md., Babe Ruth 
League. 
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This organization, now in its 18th year, 
offers an excellent opportunity for boys, 
aged 13 to 15, to participate in a fine 
baseball program. The Babe Ruth Base- 
ball Organization is a self-supporting 
group sponsored by the civic, fraternal, 
and business interests of Frederick City 
and County. It draws its support from 
local volunteers and enables 120 boys 
to engage in a sports program. 

This summer, the Frederick Babe Ruth 
Baseball League will sponsor a statewide 
tournament. Six teams will participate 
in this event which will run from July 
25 to August 1. 

I heartily endorse this athletic pro- 
gram as an important contribution to 
the development of good character and 
sportsmanship qualities in our youth. 
Opportunities for organized recreation 
and fitness are far too limited in our so- 
ciety and I comment on the achievement 
of the Frederick Babe Ruth Baseball 
League. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION PRO- 
VIDES ANOTHER REASON TO 
HALT SENDING DRAFTEES TO 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 5 I submitted Senate Resolution 
401 calling for the immediate end to 
sending draftees to South Vietnam and 
Cambodia, and calling for our remaining 
military commitments there to be ful- 
filled by volunteers. 

In a few days I intend to offer the 
substance of my resolution as an amend- 
ment to the military authorization bill. 
The Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son) and the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHES), who have introduced bills 
on related draft issues, have indicated 
their intention to join me in sponsoring 
the substance of the amendment. 

This policy can be put into effect, and 
put into effect now. It is feasible for a 
number of reasons: 

The President has announced that 
some 265,000 American troops will be 
withdrawn from Vietnam by April 1971. 
Of those now serving in the Army in 
South Vietnam, only about 140,000 of 
the 385,000 are draftees. Thus, about 
double the number of the draftees now 
in South Vietnam will be withdrawn by 
next April. 

As the President’s proposals for an 
all volunteer Army are implemented, and 
they should be implemented as soon as 
possible, there remains no good reason 
to send draftees to Southeast Asia. 

But there is still another reason, a 
reason which is the result of recent 
events. 

On June 15, the Supreme Court held 
that young men are now entitled to 
exemption from the military service as 
conscientious objectors not only on 
deeply held religious grounds, but also 
if the individual “deeply and sincerely 
holds beliefs which are purely ethical or 
moral in source and content but which 
nevertheless imposed upon him a duty of 
conscience to refrain from participating 
in war at any time.” 

It is not my purpose to argue the pros 
or cons of that decision. But I do want 
to say something about its effects because 
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it greatly strengthens the case I have 
been making that we should halt sending 
draftees to South Vietnam and South- 
east Asia now. 

In interpreting this decision, the head 
of the Selective Service, Mr. Tarr, said 
that the rules he intended to publish to 
implement the decision would include a 
number of specific requirements. 

The individual would have to ask for 
exemption on grounds other than that 
objection was based merely on his per- 
sonal moral code. He would have to prove 
that he had consulted wise men in 
coming to his decision. He would have 
to show that he held a systematic be- 
lief. And he would have to prove that 
he had had some kind of rigorous train- 
ing in order to prove his sincerity. As 
Mr. Reston wrote in the New York Times 
for Sunday, June 21: 

But the hard fact is that the Supreme 
Court’s decision, obviously designed to be 
fair and strike a balance between religious 
and ethical objectors to the war, is unfair 
to the poor. 

The sons of the rich and middle class in 
America can now appeal to the Supreme 
Court’s decision for relief. As a matter of 
fact they can flood the courts with appeals 
and even threaten the whole Selective Sery- 
ice System, but the sons of the poor are now 
in even more trouble than they were before. 
They don't have the money to hire lawyers. 
They don't have the education to prove that 
they went through a rigorous system of re- 
ligious training, or that they followed the 
counsel of what the Director of Selective 
Service calls “wise men.” 

One of the major objections to the 
draft today is that it is so grossly unfair 
to the poor, the black, and the unedu- 
cated. The interpretation of the Supreme 
Court decision by the Director com- 
pounds the unfairness and the inequities 
of the draft. 

That decision is yet another reason, 
and a major reason, why the amendment 
I intend to offer to stop sending draftees 
to Southeast Asia should be adopted by 
the Senate and signed into law. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Reston’s article and a second article 
from the New York Times on the Su- 
preme Court ruling, written by Mr. Fred 
P. Graham, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRIVILEGED SANCTUARY OF CONSCIENCE 
(By James Reston) 

WasHINGTON.—The Congress, the Supreme 
Court, and the Director of Selective Service 
have now all spoken on what beliefs or con- 
victions should relieve a man from serv- 
ing in the armed forces of the United States, 
but the result is such a tangle of conflicting 
views that even a draft board of judges, 
saints and philosophers would scarcely know 
what to make of it. 

The three branches of the Government all 
agree, as they have from the beginning of 
the Republic, that there is, and should be, 
what one might call a private and privileged 
sanctuary of conscience. They acknowledge 
that for some men with certain deep personal 
convictions about the meaning of life and 
death there is a “higher law" which for- 
bids the killing of another human being, and 
that this “higher law” must be respected. 


THE BASIC QUESTION 


But which men and which beliefs? Here the 
Congress, the Supreme Court and the Direc- 
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tor of Selective Service fall apart. Must the 
test be “religious beliefs” or may the beliefs 
be ethical? Are you exempt from the draft 
if you were a card-carrying Methodist with 
a perfect attendance record at Sunday 
School, and draftable if your philosophy of 
nonviolence came from Santayana or Hux- 
ley? How do you render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s and unto God the 
things that are God's if you don’t hon- 
estly believe in either Caesar or God, but 
still believe with all your soul that killing 
is wrong and you can’t rest in the night if 
you do it? 

These are hard questions to answer in 
the middle of an undeclared war in Viet- 
nam that has taken over 40,000 American 
lives and well over a million Vietnamese 
lives, South and North. But despite the 
emotion of the war, serious men and women 
in all branches of the Government here are 
struggling to deal with them objectively 
and they are coming out with different an- 
swers. 

THE BASIC DIFFERENCES 


The Congress passed a law exempting from 
military service any citizen “who by reason 
of religious training and belief is conscien- 
tiously opposed to war in any form.” It added 
that “religious training and belief in this 
connection means an individual’s belief in a 
relation to a Supreme Being involving duties 
superior to those arising from any human 
relation. .. .” 

But the Congress drew a sharp distinction 
between religious and ethical beliefs. It said 
quite clearly that relief from military serv- 
ice did “not include essentially political, so- 
ciological, or philosophical views or a mere- 
ly personal moral code.” 

What the Supreme Court has done in the 
last few days is to reject this distinction be- 
tween religious and ethical objections to 
serving in war. The majority opinion of the 
Court was as follows: 

“If an individual deeply and sincerely 
holds beliefs that are purely ethical or moral 
in source and content, but which neverthe- 
less impose upon him a duty of conscience 
to refrain from participating in any war at 
any time, those beliefs certainly occupy in 
the life of that individual a place parallel to 
that filled by . . . God in traditionally reli- 
gious persons, Because his beliefs function 
as the religion of his life, such an individual 
is as much entitled to a religious conscien- 
tious objector’s exemption ... as is some- 
one who derives his conscientious opposition 
to war from traditional religious convic- 
tions, ...” 

THE SHARP DIFFERENCES 

This sharp difference between the Con- 
gress, which rejected nonreligious exemp- 
tions, and the Supreme Court majority, 
which approved them, sent the reporters 
running to the new head of Selective Serv- 
ice, Curtis W. Tarr, for his answer to the 
dilemma, and he was just young enough, 
honest enough, and foolish enough to try 
to resolve the conflict before he had time to 
think through all the legalities and morali- 
ties, and get his guidelines down on paper. 

Accordingly, he suggested some rules that 
must have startled most members of his 
draft boards in all the communities of this 
country, who have to pass judgment on 
draftees next Monday morning. Draftees who 
claim exemption, Mr. Tarr said, must be 
“sincere.” There must be “no question” 
about it. Draftees must be opposed to all 
wars and not just the Indochina war. They 
must have more than a personal moral code, 
but must prove that they had consulted 
“wise men” and some “system of belief” and 
gone through “some kind of rigorous train- 

” 


On these laws from the Congress, deci- 
sions from the Supreme Court, and “‘guide- 
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lines” from the Director of Selective Service, 
young men of draft age in this country are 
obviously in trouble. They don’t know where 
to turn, and the paradox of it is that the 
confusion favors the rich and hurts the poor. 

There is something reassuring philosoph- 
ically about the Supreme Court’s support 
of ethical as distinguished from religious 
opposition to the war, something even excit- 
ing and ennobling about the American sys- 
tem that still struggles with life's great im- 
ponderapbles. 

But the hard fact is that the Supreme 
Court’s decision, obviously designed to be 
fair and strike a balance between religious 
and ethical objectors to the war, is unfair 
to the poor. 

The sons of the rich and middle class in 
America can now appeal to the Supreme 
Court’s decision for relief, As a matter of 
fact, they can flood the courts with appeals 
and even threaten the whole Selective Serv- 
ice system, but the sons of the poor are now 
in even more trouble than they were before. 
They don’t have the money to hire lawyers. 
They don't have the education to prove that 
they went through a rigorous system of 
religious or ethical training, or that they fol- 
lowed the counsel of what the Director of 
Selective Service calls “wise men.” 

One has to respect the officials of the Con- 
gress, the Executive and the Court for grap- 
pling with these fundamental human and 
philosophic questions, but while the aim all 
around is fairness and equality, the result is 
obviously unequal and unfair. 


New Rvuies—Nor ALL or THEM CLEAR—ON 
C.O.’'s 


(By Fred P. Graham) 


WasHINGTON.—The occasional govern- 
mental tendency to say it like it isn’t was 
never more apparent than last week, when 
the Supreme Court and the Selective Service 
System took turns obfuscating the subject of 
conscientious objectors. 

The Court led off on Monday, with a ruling 
that any young man is entitled to be ex- 
empted from military service as a conscien- 
tious objector if he “deeply and sincerely 
holds beliefs which are purely ethical or 
moral in source and content but which never- 
theless impose upon him a duty of conscience 
to refrain from participating in war at any 
time.” 

INTERPRETIVE OPINION 


As Justice Hugh L. Black explained in his 
opinion, this result was reached by interpret- 
ing the conscientious objectors provision of 
the Selective Service Statute. The provision 
specifically exempts from the draft only 
those who oppose military service “by reason 
of religious training and belief (which) does 
not include essentially political, sociological, 
or philosophical views, or a merely personal 
moral code.” 

Nonlegal minds were still boggling over this 
judicial feat when, the following morning, 
Selective Service Director Curtis W. Tarr an- 
nounced that he was issuing guidelines to as- 
sist the country’s 4,087 draft boards in ob- 
serving the new Court decision. 

The draft boards will indeed grant consci- 
entious objectors status to men who say they 
do not believe in God. Mr. Tarr said—so long 
as they can prove that they “have consulted 
some system of belief” and that their objec- 
tions to military service are “the result of 
some rigorous kind of training.” 

Taking words at their accepted meanings, 
it was difficult to square either the Supreme 
Court decision with the statute, or the Se- 
lective Service guidelines with the Supreme 
Court decision. But both the justices and Mr, 
Tarr had reason to stretch words, for 
the law and the Selective Service System have 
much to lose from abandoning the previously 
accepted concepts. 
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The Supreme Court would apparently feel 
obliged to declare the statute unconstitu- 
tional if the justices were to admit that Con- 
gress had passed a law (as it undoubtedly 
intended to do) to grant draft deferments to 
young men who go to church, while deny- 
ing them to those who do not. To declare the 
law unconstitutional could strip all young 
men of C.O. exemptions, for the Court has 
expanded the term “religious” to include any 
you man with “deeply felt” moral, ethical or 
religious beliefs. 

This having been done, Mr. Tarr’s task ol 
deciding which young men rate C.O. status 
seems to be shifting from a process of sepa- 
rating the devout from the hypocritical to a 
problem of telling the doves from the 
chickens, 

He is obviously making every effort to re- 
tain as many objective criteria as possible, so 
that young men will have to show some form 
of pacifist beliefs and will be discouraged 
from seeking C.O. status on the basis of their 
personal aversion to participation in the 
Vietnam war. 

That is why in the teeth of the Supreme 
Court's holding that religious training and 
belief in the traditional sense is no longer 
necessary, Mr. Tarr said there are no plans to 
change the form that draft registrants must 
use to apply for C.O. status. It uses the word 
“religious” 11 times in inquiring about the 
applicants’ beliefs. 

The same purpose is behind the new re- 
quirement that unchurched applicants must 
prove that they adhere to a secular “system 
of beliefs” involving “rigorous training.” 
This is a continuation of the draft system's 
longstanding association of conscience with 
institutions, as a way of avoiding having to 
take individuals at their word. 

This instinct on the part of the draft sys- 
tem dies hard, despite Supreme Court deci- 
sions, aS was seen after the Supreme Court 
declared in the Seeger v. United States case 
in 1965 that men didn’t have to hold tradi- 
tional religious beliefs to be C.O.’s. 

SERIOUS THREAT 

The fact is that although draft officials 
say the C.O. problem is miniscule, it could 
become a serious threat to the system un- 
der the strains of the anti-Vietnam feeling 
among the young. 

In 1965, the year of the Seeger ruling, 
C.O.’s made up less than 2 percent of the 
total draft-eligible men. Last year the figure 
had risen to 4 per cent—and that includes 
only those who were granted C.O. exemp- 
tions. The Government does not say how 
many were turned down. 

“We'll have a field day with this ruling,” 
a young New York draft lawyer said last 
week. “If enough kids ask to be C.O.’s and 
take the Government to court, we could jam 
up the system until it’s at the point of col- 
lapse.” 

This strategy of ending the draft by mir- 
ing it in a legal morass places the youth 
radicals strangely in concert with the Nixon 
Administration so far as their ultimate ends 
are concerned. The Administration also finds 
the draft a troublesome nuisance, and hopes 
to replace it with an all-volunteer army. 


BLADENSBURG, MD., SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, on June 
11, Mrs. Ruth S. Wolf, a member of the 
Board of Education of Prince Georges 
County, Md., addressed the graduating 
class of Bladensburg High School, 
Bladensburg, Md. Her talk, which con- 
sists of excerpts from the speeches of 
six former Presidents, is particularly 
timely at this moment in our Nation’s 
history. I ask unanimous consent that 
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Mrs. Wolf’s speech be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS 
(By Mrs. Ruth S. Wolf) 

Tonight I bring you the sincere congratula- 
tions of every member of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and personally I bring you my very 
warm good wishes. I've known many of you 
for a long time and I rejoice with all of 
you on this auspicious occasion, 

To the torrents of advice you have been 
receiving I would add, briefly, the words of 
several Presidents of the United States: 

From Jefferson: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed; 
that whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government, laying its 
foundation on such principles . - 

From President Lincoln: 

What constitutes the bulwark of our own 
liberty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling sea 
coasts, our army and our navy. These are not 
our reliance against tyranny. All of those 
may be turned against us without making 
us weaker for the struggle. Our reliance is 
in the love of liberty which God has planted 
in us. Our defense is in the spirit which 
prized liberty as the heritage of all men, in 
all lands everywhere. Destroy this spirit and 
you have planted the seeds of despotism at 
your own doors. Accustomed to trample on 
the rights of others, you Rave lost the genius 
of your own independence and become the fit 
subjects of the first cunning tyrant who rises 
among you. 

Then President Garfield 90 years ago sald: 

“Let our people find a new meaning in the 
divine oracle which declares that ‘a little 
child shall lead them’, for our own children 
will soon control the destinies of the Re- 
public.” 

From President Truman: 

“The supreme need of our time is for men 
to learn to live together in peace and har- 
mony.” 

And President Dwight David Eisenhower 
in his prayer at his first inaugural asked 
most earnestly: 

“Give us, we pray, the power to discern 
clearly right from wrong, and allow all our 
words and actions to be governed thereby, 
and by the laws * * * 

From President John F. Kennedy: 

“For of those to whom much is given, 
much is required. And when at some future 
date the high court of history sits in judg- 
ment on each of us, recording whether in 
our brief span of service we fulfilled our 
responsibilities .. . our success or failure, . . . 
will be measured by the answers to four 
questions: First, were we truly men of cour- 
age? 

F Second, were we truly men of judgment? 

“Third, were we truly men of integrity? 

“Finally, were we truly men of dedica- 


tion?” 
I hope these words from the past will chal- 


lenge you in the future. 


SENATOR MURPHY URGES IN- 
CREASE IN BILINGUAL AND 
DROPOUT PREVENTION PRO- 
GRAMS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of the Mondale-Murphy amend- 
ment adding $5 million to the dropout 
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prevention program and as the principal 
author of an amendment, which I had 
planned to offer with Senators Yar- 
BOROUGH and ToweER, providing an addi- 
tional $5 million for the bilingual pro- 
gram, I am pleased to join in the amend- 
ment which will be offered, which also 
combines an amendment of Senator 
Bayn adding $10 million to title III and 
title V of NDEA. The merging of these 
three amendments was necessary be- 
cause of the parliamentary situation. 
BILINGUAL EDUCATION 


An increase of $5 million for the bi- 
lingual program would increase the 
amount available for this important 
program to $30 million. 

I was pleased to have cosponsored the 
Bilingual Education Act with Senator 
YARBOROUGH in 1967. I have frequently 
stated that Congress should be particu- 
larly proud of this program. Not only 
was the bilingual concept conceived by 
the Congress, but it was also enacted over 
the objection of the executive branch in 
1967. 

The need for the bilingual program is 
obvious when one examines the educa- 
tion statistics for the Mexican American, 
the Nation’s second largest minority 
group. They show: First, that 1 million 
of the 1.6 million Mexican-American 
children entering the first grade in the 
five Southwestern States will drop out 
before they reach the eighth grade. Sec- 
ond, that in my State 50 percent of the 
Mexican-American youngsters drop out 
by the eighth grade. Third, that by the 
time Spanish-speaking youngsters have 
reached the third grade over 89 percent 
of them have repeated one or more 
grades. Fourth, that the average num- 
ber of years of school completed for in- 
dividuals with Spanish surnames is 7.14, 
for nonwhite, 9, and 12.14 for whites. 
Significantly, over the past 30 years, 
while the education gap between whites 
and blacks has been closing, the educa- 
tion gap between the Mexican-Ameri- 
can with respect to both blacks and 
whites has increased. Fifth, that in my 
State, Spanish surname students com- 
prise 14 percent of California’s school- 
age population but less than one-half of 
1 percent of the students at the Univer- 
sity of California’s seven campuses are 
Mexican Americans. Sixth, that Mexi- 
can-Americans account for more than 40 
percent of the students classified by 
school districts as “educable retarded.” 

Mr. President, each year since the 
bilingual program was enacted, I have 
been trying to point out to my colleagues, 
particularly those who do not represent 
the Southwestern States, the critical 
need for and the rationale of bilingual 
education. I was very pleased to hear 
Senator Macnuson, chairman of the Edu- 
cation Appropriations Subcommittee, 
say on the floor yesterday what he did. I 
do believe and I am very much encour- 
aged that more and more Senators are 
beginning to realize the importance of 
the program. He said: 

The committee, as well as the House of 
Representatives, has increased funds for bi- 
lingual education. I think all of us on the 
committee, Mr. President, were somewhat 
surprised to learn that there were a great 
number of children in this country who 
needed bilingual education. I could not even 
come near to guessing the total number in 
need, 
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We find that more than 5 million children 
with limited ability in English and from 
homes where English is not spoken need this 
assistance, since most of them attend schools 
where all classes are currently conducted in 
English. I have been told that 5 million is 
a conservative figure, but at least that is the 
best figure we have. The expansion of pilot 
and demonstration projects in bilingual edu- 
cation is imperative, and the Office of Educa- 
tion should interpret the committee and 
House action as a directive to expand these 
programs as rapidly as possible, 


Each year I urged the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to increase the 
funding of the bilingual program. In 
testimony to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in April of this year, I urged $40 
million for this program. The bill as 
reported to the Senate from the Appro- 
priations Committee provides $25 mil- 
lion. This is the same sum as appro- 
priated by the Congress last year. I was 
disappointed that the committee did not 
recommend funding at the $40 million 
level. I am deeply appreciative to the 
Appropriations Committee for providing 
$25 million. Those of us who have fol- 
lowed and labored for this program these 
past years are aware that we have come 
a long way in alerting America to the 
educational needs of youngsters who do 
not speak English at home and of the 
potential of the bilingual program in re- 
dressing some of the sad educational 
statistics of these youngsters. The critical 
nature of the problem and the limited 
objective data and rather substantial 
subjective evaluation that is coming in 
cogently argue for a stepped-up bilingual 
effort. 

When I testified to the Appropriations 
Committee and urged $40 million, I was 
convinced that this sum was essential 
and greatly needed. Since my statement, 
a development has taken place in the ad- 
ministration which I believe makes it 
imperative that additional sums be pro- 
vided for the bilingual program. For on 
May 25, then Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Robert Finch noti- 
fied more than 1,000 U.S. school districts 
where language barriers discriminate 
against Spanish-surname, Chinese, and 
other national origin minorities that such 
barriers must be eliminated. The new 
policy statement of HEW requires that 
where the inability to speak English ex- 
cludes Spanish-surname, the Chinese, 
and other national origin minorities from 
effectively participating in the school 
district education programs, the district 
“must take positive steps to correct the 
language deficiency in order to open the 
program to these students.” 

Mr. President, I support this policy 
which I understand marks the first time 
that HEW has defined its policy with 
respect to discrimination against na- 
tional origin minorities under title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This titie 
prohibits the use of Federal funds for 
programs that discriminate on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin. I be- 
lieve the issuance of this new policy can 
be traced to the experience gained under 
the bilingual education program and is 
another indication of the growing evi- 
dence that this bilingual program is on 
the right track. 

This new policy, welcome as it is, may 
cause hardships to school districts hav- 
ing large numbers of non-English-speak- 
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ing students. That is why I am asking 
the Senate to increase the funding of the 
bilingual program by $5 million. A criti- 
cal need for increased bilingual funding 
existed prior to this policy statement, 
but this new policy statement makes it 
imperative that we provide additional 
funding for the bilingual program. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, the 
amendment would provide an addi- 
tional $5 million for the bilingual pro- 
gram. The bilingual concept is a bold 
new approach to remedy defects and 
to change ways of educating children 
who enter school with no or a very lim- 
ited knowledge of English. As I have 
said before, for the Mexican American 
and the Chinese student we seem to 
have the “education breakthrough” that 
we have been looking for. The new pol- 
icy statement by HEW is based on that 
experience, and we should increase the 
funding so that the school systems in 
the various States may meet their re- 
sponsibility under this new policy and 
the responsibility to children with lim- 
ited English-speaking ability. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Finch’s press release 
and the HEW memorandum that was 
issued with respect to discrimination of 
national origin-minority children be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my testimony 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on April 23, 1970, on various edu- 
cational programs be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial entitled “Break Language Barrier 
in Schools,” published in the Los An- 
geles Times, is worth noting. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

DROPOUT PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond program which would be increased 
by the proposed consolidated amendment 
would be the dropout prevention pro- 
gram, which would be increased by $5 
million, bringing its total to $15 million. 
I was the author of the dropout preven- 
tion program, which was incorporated in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967. 

The program was drafted in consulta- 
tion with some of the leading educators 
in the country, including Dr. James 
Conant. It was drafted because I felt that 
both for society’s sake and for the stu- 
dents’ sake, we cannot allow 1 million 
youngsters to drop out of school each 
year. This is particularly true in view 
of the fact that we are in the midst of an 
education explosion and a technological 
revolution, making a high school educa- 
tion or the acquisition of a skill a must. 

In introducing the measure, I also 
cited statistics showing that the high 
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dropout rates in our 15 largest cities 
varies from 21.4 to 46.6 percent. As bad 
as these rates were, when one focuses on 
the poverty schools within these areas, 
the dropout rate is shocking. In these 
poverty schools, 70 percent drop out. 
These dropouts are the “social dynamite” 
that Dr. James Conant warned the 
country about in 1961. This is the prob- 
lem to which the dropout prevention 
program is addressed. 

The dropout prevention program was 
designed to give maximum freedom and 
flexibility for experimentation at the 
State and local level. Under the program, 
local and State educational agencies 
submit innovative proposals which zero 
resources on a particular school or on 
a particular clasroom in an effort to have 
a major impact on the dropout problem. 
Eligible schools must be located in urban 
and rural areas having a high percent- 
age of children from low-income fami- 
lies and a high percentage of children 
who drop out of school. The local educa- 
tional agency, in addition to securing the 
approval of the State educational agency, 
is required to identify the dropout 
problem, analyze the reasons the stu- 
dents are leaving school, and tailor pro- 
grams designed to prevent or reduce 
dropouts. Furthermore, and most signifi- 
cantly, the program requires objective 
evaluation. 

Mr. President, naturally, I am very 
proud of the program and the interest 
in it that has developed across the coun- 
try. Probably the project that has gen- 
erated the most national interest is the 
Texarkana one. In this pruject, the local 
school system decided to raise reading 
and math scores of potential dropouts. 
Performance contracting, as the name 
implies, means that the company must 
perform in order to get paid. In other 
words, payment is made only for results. 
The performance contract in this in- 
stance calls for the raising of reading 
and math scores one grade level in 80 
hours of instruction for $80. Importantly, 
the school system is deeply involved, with 
the contract stipulating that when the 
experiment is concluded, the company 
must have made the school personnel 
capable of continuing the instruction 
method used. 

Preliminary results are most encourag- 
ing indicating that the contractor has 
raised reading scores 2.2 grades and math 
scores approximately 1.5 grades in only 
three-fourths of the anticipated instruc- 
tion time. These figures indicate that the 
contractor is ahead of its performance 
contract. Also, of the 125 students en- 
rolled in the experimental program, only 
two have dropped out and one was be- 
cause of pregnancy. In contrast, in a 
control group, 10 percent of the young- 
sters have already dropped out. 

Mr. President, this is hard data, and it 
indicates the program is working. That 
the Nation’s school systems and the coun- 
try are doing more than passively watch- 
ing Texarkana can be seen by two rather 
significant developments. First is the in- 
terest of the city of San Diego in plan- 
ning a $2.4 million performance contract. 
Although this is the first large urban 
school district in the country to express 
an interest in this type of approach, I do 
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know that other large school systems; 
namely, Detroit, Dallas, Little Rock, and 
Los Angeles, are also exploring the po- 
tential of such an approach. The second 
significant development was the May 14, 
1970, announcement by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity of a multimillion- 
dollar experiment in performance con- 
tracting aimed at improving the reading 
and mathematics level of children from 
poor families. 

Mr. President, we know that dropouts 
are involved in crime at a rate of 10 
times higher than high school graduates. 
We are all concerned with the riots and 
disturbances that have plagued all too 
many of our school systems. I believe 
that the dropout prevention projects are 
having a salutary effect on these trou- 
bled school areas. For example, in Balti- 
more and St. Louis, despite general stu- 
dent demonstrations and disturbances in 
the area where the dropout projects are 
located, the disturbances did not occur 
in the schools where the dropout pro- 
grams are in operation. 

Mr. President, the dropout prevention 
program is a no-nonsense practical ap- 
proach to education. Some of the con- 
cepts built into the dropout prevention 
program are going to have a significant 
impact on education programs through- 
out this country. Dropout prevention 
projects are required to spell out their 
objectives. Having stated their objec- 
tives, they will be held accountable for 
achieving them. Most important, and I 
believe this is a first for the Office of 
Education, an educational audit will be 
done on each dropout prevention project. 
This educational audit will seek to de- 
termine, in terms of student learning, 
what the taxpayer is getting for his tax 
investment. This educational audit will 
be done by an independent organization 
outside of the project and will attempt 
to verify the project’s performance. This 
is in addition to intensive in-house evalu- 
ations that will be done on the dropout 
prevention projects. 

Mr. President, the interest and the 
potential in the dropout prevention pro- 
gram can be seen in the fact that over 
a thousand requests from independent 
agencies to submit preliminary dropout 
prevention programs have been received 
by the Office of Education. To fund all 
these programs would take over $700 mil- 
lion. It was this kind of interest and the 
merit of the program that prompted 
some of my colleagues on the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, when we 
earlier considered the ESEA extension, 
to move to increase the authorization of 
the dropout prevention program to $250 
million by 1974. Obviously, as the author 
of the dropout prevention program, I 
was very pleased with this strong indi- 
cation of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee’s support, but I did what per- 
haps is unheard of—I urged my commit- 
tee colleagues not to raise the authoriza- 
tion level by that magnitude. I pointed 
out that the dropout prevention program 
was not intended to take care of all the 
dropouts. Rather, its intent was to iden- 
tify and attack some of the worst situa- 
tions in the country by establishing high- 
ly visible demonstration projects that are 
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large enough to have significant impact, 
while at the same time small enough in 
number, to be carefully monitored and 
evaluated so that their success could be 
assured and duplicated in other sections 
of the country. These educational re- 
search and development efforts, the drop- 
out prevention projects, are live educa- 
tional laboratories whose works had 
great national interest and implication 
in dealing with some of the most per- 
sistent domestic problems confronting 
our country. 

Mr. President, in the National Educa- 
tion Journal of December 1966, the fol- 
lowing statement appeared with respect 
to educational change and reform: 

One often gets the eerie impression of huge 
clouds of educational reform drifting back 
and forth from coast to coast and only oc- 
casionally touching down to blanket an 
actual educational institution. 


The dropout prevention program is 
causing educational waves. The dropout 
program is “touching” actual educational 
institutions. The dropout prevention pro- 
gram will produce change and will bring 
about reform that will not only touch 
the particular educational system in- 
volved but also educational programs 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, the President, in his 
compromise HEW message, singled out 
the dropout prevention program as a 
priority education program. The previ- 
ous administration was equally enthusi- 
astic about the dropout prevention pro- 
gram. As Senators may recall, I was 
going to offer an amendment to the 
compromise Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill on February 28 of this year, but 
rather than possibly upset the compro- 
mise that had been reached, I withdrew 
the amendment. The original HEW ap- 
propriations measure for 1970 had pro- 
vided $20 million for the dropout pre- 
vention program, but the final appropri- 
ations figure was only $5 million. For 
HEW appropriations for fiscal year 1970 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
had recommended $20 million. The pre- 
vious year, fiscal year 1969, the Senate 
adopted a floor amendment offered by 
me which increased the dropout preven- 
tion program funding from $10 million 
to $20 million. So the Senate has shared 
the enthusiasm of both President Nixon 
and former President Johnson with the 
dropout prevention program. The difi- 
culty has been on the House side, so I 
think it is imperative that the Senate 
adopt this amendment and I would 
strongly urge that the Senate conferees, 
following its adoption, stay firm on the 
Senate figures. 

Mr. President, the bilingual and the 
dropout prevention programs are two of 
our most important programs in my 
judgment on the education books. In- 
creased investments in these programs 
will produce great national dividends 
and in the long run will save the Na- 
tion money. 

So, Mr. President, when this amend- 
ment is called up, I do hope that it will 
have the overwhelming support of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle entitled “Teaching Machines Help- 
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ing Poor Students,” published in the 
New York Times of May 24, 1970, be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
(See exhibit 5.) 


ExHIBIT 1 


HEW Secretary Robert H. Finch today no- 
tified more than 1,000 U.S. school districts 
where language barriers discriminate against 
Spanish-surnamed students and other na- 
tional origin minorities that such barriers 
must be removed. 

The HEW policy was defined in a memo- 
randum distributed today to all school dis- 
tricts with more than five percent national 
origin minority enrollment. 

“If students cannot understand the lan- 
guage their teachers are using, it’s hope- 
less to expect them to learn,” Secretary Finch 
said. “There are some 2,000,000 Spanish-sur- 
named students in our public schools and 
almost 200,000 Oriental students. Overcoming 
the English language deficiency that exists 
is a first-order of business.” 

Spanish-surnamed students include Mex- 
ican-American, Puerto Rican, Cuban and 
Latin-American national origins, 

The HEW memorandum, signed by J. 
Stanley Pottinger, Director of HEW’s Office 
for Civil Rights, underscores the responsi- 
bilities of the school districts under the 
law. The Office for Civil Rights administers 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
prohibits use of Federal funds for programs 
that discriminate as to race, color or national 
origin. 

The memorandum is the first time the De- 
partment has defined its policies with regard 
to possible discrimination against national 
origin minorities. 

Specifically, the memorandum states that 
where inability to speak and understand the 
English language excludes national origin 
minority group children from effectively par- 
ticipating in a school district’s educational 
program, the dstrict must take positive steps 
to correct the language deficiency in order to 
open the program to these students. 

In addition, school districts must not 
assign these students to classes for the 
mentally retarded, as has been done on 
some occasions in the past, on the basis of 
criteria which essentially measure or eval- 
uate English language skills. Districts also 
may not deny national origin-minority 
group children access to college preparatory 
courses on a basis directly related to the 
failure of the school system to teach English 
language skills. 

The memorandum adds that any ability 
grouping or tracking system used by the 
school system to deal with the special lan- 
guage skill needs of these children must be 
designed to meet these needs as soon as 
possible and must not operate as an educa- 
tional dead-end or permanent track. 

School districts also have the respon- 
sibility to insure that national origin- 
minority group parents are notified of school 
activities which are called to the attention 
of other parents. Such notice in order to 
be adequate may have to be provided in a 
language other than English. 

“We realize, of course,” Mr. Pottinger said, 
“that many school districts receiving the 
memorandum are already making extensive 
efforts on their own initiative to help re- 
move English language deficiencies. 

“For example, school officials are increas- 
ingly aware of the need to talk to parents in 
the language they best understand, in coun- 
seling and guidance sessions, in sending out 
written health notices, or in any other area 
of communication. These are examples of 
affirmative action that should be encour- 
aged. There are many others.” 

Mr. Pottinger said that from now on the 
areas of concern he mentioned would be 
regarded by personnel in his office as a part 
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of their responsibilities in their routine re- 
views of school districts to determine com- 
pliance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


EXHIBIT 2 
MEMORANDUM 


To: School Districts With More Than Five 
Percent National Origin-Minority Group 
Children. 

From: J. Stanley Pottinger, Director, Office 
for Civil Rights. 

Subject: Identification of Discrimination 
and Denial of Services on the Basis of 
National Origin. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
and the Departmental Regulation (45 CFR 
Part 80) promulgated thereunder, require 
that there be no discrimination on the basis 
of race, color or national origin in the opera- 
tion of any federally assisted programs. 

Title VI compliance reviews conducted in 
school districts with large Spanish-sur- 
named student populations by the Office for 
Civil Rights have revealed a number of com- 
mon practices which have the effect of deny- 
ing equality of educational opportunity to 
Spanish-surnamed pupils. Similar practices 
which have the effect of discrimination on 
the basis of national origin exist in other 
locations with respect to disadvantaged 
pupils from other national origin-minority 
groups, for example, Chinese or Portugese. 

The purpose of this memorandum is to 
clarify D/HEW policy on issues concerning 
the responsibility of school districts to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity to na- 
tional origin-minority group children de- 
ficient in English language skills. The fol- 
lowing are some of the major areas of con- 
cern that relate to compliance with Title VI: 

(1) Where inability to speak and under- 
stand the English language excludes na- 
tional origin-minority group children from 
effective participation in the educational 
program offered by a school district, the dis- 
trict must take affirmative steps to rectify 
the language deficiency in order to open its 
instructional program to these students. 

(2) School districts must not assign na- 
tional origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on the 
basis of criteria which essentially measure or 
evaluate English language skills; nor may 
school districts deny national origin-minority 
group children access to college preparatory 
courses on a basis directly related to the 
failure of the school system to inculcate Eng- 
lish language skills. 

(3) Any ability grouping or tracking sys- 
tem employed by the school system to deal 
with the special language skill needs of na- 
tional origin-minority group children must 
be designed to meet such language skill needs 
as soon as possible and must not operate as 
an educational dead-end or permanent track. 

(4) School districts have the responsibility 
to adequately notify national origin-minority 
group parents of school activities which are 
called to the attention of other parents. Such 
notice in order to be adequate may have to 
be provided in a language other than English. 

School districts should examine current 
practices which exist in their districts in 
order to assess compliance with the matters 
set forth in this memorandum. A school dis- 
trict which determines that compliance prob- 
lems currently exist in that district should 
immediately communicate in writing with 
the Office for Civil Rights and indicate what 
steps are being taken to remedy the situation. 
Where compliance questions arise as to the 
sufficiency of programs designed to meet the 
language skill needs of national origin-mi- 
nority group children already operating in a 
particular area, full information regarding 
such programs should be provided. In the 
area of special language assistance, the scope 
of the program and the process for identify- 
ing need and the extent to which the need is 
fulfilled should be set forth. 
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School districts which receive this mem- 
orandum will be contacted shortly regarding 
the availability of technical assistance and 
will be provided with any additional infor- 
mation that may be needed to assist districts 
in achieving compliance with the law and 
equal educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren. Effective as of this date the aforemen- 
tioned areas of concern will be regarded by 
regional Office for Civil Rights personnel as 
a part of their compliance responsibilities. 


Exuisir 3 
TESTIMONY OF SENATOR GEORGE MURPHY TO 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
Various EDUCATION PROGRAMS, APRIL 23, 
1970 


Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear 
before the Committee again. With the long 
delay in the education appropriations for 
fiscal year 1970, it seems like only yesterday 
that I was urging the funding of educa- 
tional programs. Now, we are working on 
fiscal year 1971 appropriations. We simply 
must all do what we can to see that the 
funds for educational programs are provided 
earlier. 

NEED FOR EARLY FUNDING 

When I was first appointed to the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee in 1967, I wrote many ed- 
ucators in California seeking their counsel 
and assistance. In almost every letter, the 
educators complained and expressed their 
deep concern over delays in the funding of 
education programs. School systems face a 
very serious problem, for teachers must be 
hired early and plans must be made if they 
are to make the wisest use of their resources. 
To complete the education appropriations, 
as we did for this fiscal year, when the 
school year was over half completed, seems 
inexcusable. My purpose in saying this is not 
to place the blame, but merely to urge that 
we in the Congress vow that this inordinate 
delay will not be allowed to occur again. 

I have supported advanced funding for 
education programs, and this would help 
greatly. Whether advanced funding or earlier 
appropriations, or both, we must do better. 
I am pleased with the speed with which the 
Congress is moving on education appropria- 
tions this year. 

I want to again testify on various pro- 
grams and in some detail on two that mean 
so much to me and for which I have been 
working over the past several years. I am re- 
ferring to the Bilingual Education and the 
Dropout Prevention programs. I am partic- 
ularly grateful to this Committee for their 
response in past years as evidenced by the 
support they have given these two programs. 

I had a major role in the enactment of 
these progrrams having cosponsored the 
original bilingual program, and having been 
the sole author of the dropout prevention 
program. On both of the programs, I have 
diligently worked and fought for adequate 
funding. It has not been easy, but progress 
has been made with the funds for the bi- 
lingual program advancing from $7.5 million 
in fiscal year 1969 to appropriations of $25 
million for fiscal year 1970. The dropout 
prevention program, although not funded in 
FY 1969, was given $5 million in FY 1970. 
For both fiscal years 1969 and 1970, the Sen- 
ate Committee wisely provided $20 million 
for dropout prevention, but our problem has 
been on the House side. I was pleased that 
the House for FY 1971 has provided $8 mil- 
lion for the dropout prevention program. I 
once again am urging the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee to provide $20 million 
for the dropout prevention program. 

DROPOUT PREVENTION 

Mr. Chairman, the dropout prevention pro- 
gram was authorized by me in 1967 and it 
was incorporated into the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of that 


year. The program was drafted in consulta- 
tion with some of the leading educators in 
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the country, including Dr. James Conant. It 
was drafted because I felt that both for 
society's sake and for the students’ sake, we 
cannot allow one million youngsters to drop 
out of school each year. This is particularly 
true in view of the fact that we are in the 
midst of an education explosion and a tech- 
nological revolution, making a high school 
education or the acquisition of a skill a 
must. 

In introducing the measure, I also cited 
statistics showing that the high dropout 
rates in our fifteen largest cities varied from 
21.4 to 46.6 per cent. As bad as these rates 
were, when one focuses on the poverty schools 
within these areas, the dropout rate is shock- 
ing. In these poverty schools, 70 per cent 
drop out. These dropouts are the “social 
dynamite” that Dr. James Conant warned 
the country about in 1961. This is the prob- 
lem to which the dropout prevention pro- 
gram is addressed. 

The dropout prevention program was de- 
signed to give maximum freedom and fiexi- 
bility for experimentation at the state and 
local level. Under the program, local and 
state educational agencies submit innovative 
proposals which zero resources on a particu- 
lar school or on a particular classroom in an 
effort to have a major impact on the drop- 
out problem. Eligible schools must be located 
in urban and rural areas having a high per- 
centage of children from low-income families 
and a high percentage of children who drop 
out of school. The local educational agency, 
in addition to securing the approval of the 
state educational agency, is required to 
identify the dropout problem, analyze the 
reasons the students are leaving school, and 
tailor programs designed to prevent or reduce 
dropouts. Furthermore, and most signifi- 
cantly, the program requires objective evalu- 
ation. 

Probably the project that has generated 
the most national interest is the Texarkana 
one. In this project, the local school system 
decided to enter into a performance contract 
with private industry to raise reading and 
math scores of potential dropouts. Perform- 
ance contracting, as the name implies, means 
that the company must perform in order to 
get paid. In other words, payment is made 
only for results. The performance contract 
in this instance calls for the raising of read- 
ing and math scores one grade level in 80 
hours of instruction for $80. Importantly, 
the school system is deeply involved, with the 
contract stipulating that when the experi- 
ment is concluded, the company must have 
made the school personnel capable of con- 
tinuing the instruction method used. 

Preliminary results are most encourag- 
ing indicating that the contractor has raised 
reading scores one and one-half grades and 
math scores approximately one grade in only 
45 hours of instruction. These figures indi- 
cate that the contractor is ahead of its 
performance contract. Also, of the 125 stu- 
dents enrolled in the experimental program, 
only two have dropped out and one was 
because of pregnancy. In contrast, in a con- 
trol group, ten percent of the youngsters 
have already dropped out. 

Mr. Chairman, this is hard data, and it 
indicates the program is working. That the 
Nation's school systems are following Tex- 
arkana is seen by the fact that San Diego is 
planning a $2.4 million performance con- 
tract. This is the first large urban school dis- 
trict in the country to express an interest 
in this type of approach. I do. know 
there are other large systems, namely, De- 
troit, Dallas, Little Rock, New York, and Los 
Angeles, which are carefully considering this 
approach. 

Mr. Chairman, we know that dropouts 
are involved in crime at a rate of ten times 
higher than high school graduates, We are 
all concerned with the riots and disturbances 
that have plagued all too many of our school 
systems. I believe that the dropout pre- 
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vention projects are having a salutary effect 
on these troubled school areas. For example, 
in Baltimore and St. Louis, despite general 
student demonstrations and disturbances in 
the area where the dropout projects are l0- 
cated, the disturbances did not occur in the 
schools where the dropout programs are in 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the dropout prevention pro- 
gram is a no-nonsense practical approach to 
education. Some of the concepts built into 
the dropout prevention program are going 
to have a significant impact on education 
programs throughout this country. Dropout 
prevention projects are required to spell out 
their objectives. Having stated their objec- 
tives, they will be held accountable for 
achieving them. Most importantly, and I be- 
lieve this is a first for the Office of Edu- 
cation, an educational audit will be done on 
each dropout prevention project. This edu- 
cational audit will seek to determine, in 
terms of student learning, what the tax- 
payer is getting for his tax investment. This 
educational audit will be done by an inde- 
pendent organization outside of the project 
and will attempt to verify the project’s per- 
formance. This is in addition to intensive 
in-house evaluations that will be done on 
the dropout prevention projects. 

Mr. Chairman, the interest and the poten- 
tial in the dropout prevention program can 
be seen in the fact that over a thousand 
requests from independent agencies to sub- 
mit preliminary dropout prevention pro- 
grams have been received by the Office of 
Education. To find all these programs would 
take over $700 million. It was this kind of in- 
terest and the merit of the program that 
prompted some of my colleagues on the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee to 
move to increase the authorization of the 
dropout prevention program during the 
ESEA extension to $250 million by 1974. Ob- 
viously, as the author of the dropout pre- 
vention program, I was very pleased with 
this strong indication of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee’s support, but I did 
what perhaps is unheard of—I urged my 
committee colleagues not to raise the au- 
thorization level by that magnitude. I 
pointed out that the dropout prevention pro- 
gram was not intended to take care of all 
the dropouts. Rather, its intent was to iden- 
tify and attack some of the worst situa- 
tions in the country by establishing highly 
visible demonstration projects that are large 
enough to have significant impact, while at 
the same time small enough in number, to 
be carefu"'y monitorea uni evaluated so that 
their success could be assured and duplicat- 
ed in other sections of tne country. These 
educational research and aevelopment efforts, 
the dropout prevention projects, are live ed- 
ucational laboratories whuse works had great 
national irterest and implication in dealing 
with some of the most persistent domestic 
problems confronting our country. 

Mr. Chairman, in the National Education 
Journal of December 1966, the following 
statement appeared with respect to educa- 
tional change and reform: “One often gets 
the eerie impression of huge clouds of ed- 
ucational reform drifting back and forth 
from coast to coast and only occasionally 
touching down to blanket an actual educa- 
tional institution.” 

The dropout prevention program is caus- 
ing educational waves. The dropout pro- 
gram is “touching” actual educational in- 
stitutions. The dropout prevention program 
will produce change and will bring about 
reform that will not only touch the partic- 
ular educational system involved but also 
educational programs throughout the coun- 
try. 

Naturally, Mr. Chairman, I was delighted 
when the President in his compromise HEW 
message early this year singled out the drop- 
out prevention program as a priority educa- 
tion program. The previous Administration 
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was equally enthusiastic about the program. 
As the members will recall, I was going to 
offer an amendment to the Labor-HEW Ap- 
propriations bill on February 28th, but rath- 
er than possibly upset the compromise that 
had been reached, I withdrew the amend- 
ment at the behest of Senators Magnuson 
and Cotton with the understanding that 
FY 1971 appropriations would be considered 
within months and we would be able to do 
something about the funding then. So, I 
not only hope that the Senate will appro- 
priate $20 million for the dropout preven- 
tion program, but also hold that amount in 
conference. 
BILINGUAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, the House also is beginning 
to come around in connection with the bi- 
lingual program, as they have included $25 
million for FY 1971. I always point to the 
bilingual program with pride because it is 
& good example of congressional initiative. 
As the committee will recall, this measure 
was enacted over the objection of the Execu- 
tive Branch in 1967. The bilingual education 
program is aimed at dealing with the severe 
educational problems of youngsters whose 
dominant language is other than English. 
The program is of tremendous importance to 
many minority groups. 

There are five million Mexican Americans 
in the United States located primarily in the 
southwestern states. My state is proud of the 
fact that more Mexican Americans—1.5 mil- 
lion as a matter of fact—live in California 
than in any other state. The Mexican Amer- 
ican faces the same problems of poverty and 
discrimination as other minority groups, 
but in addition they labor under a language 
handicap. For the typical Mexican-American 
child grows up in a home where the parents 
speak little or no English. Naturally, the lan- 
guage spoken in the home, Spanish, becomes 
the child’s language. This Mexican-American 
child, often from a low-income family, then 
enters school and runs into the language 
barrier. 

Senators, for a minute, imagine what it 
would be like if you or your youngster were 
to enter the first year of school where the 
language of instruction was different from 
the one you used and spoke at home. You 
would not only have to master a new lan- 
guage, but also master a subject matter in 
the new language. Would it come as a sur- 
prise if you became frustrated and fell be- 
hind, discouraged and dropped out? The an- 
swer to this question helps to explain the 
education deficiencies of Spanish-speaking 
children and others whose dominant lan- 
guage is other than English. 

The education statistics for the Mexican 
American are to put it mildly, shocking. 
They show: (1) That one million of the 1.6 
million Mexican-American children entering 
the first grade in the five southwestern states 
will drop out before they reach the eighth 
grade. (2) That in my state 50 per cent of 
the Mexican-American youngsters drop out 
by the eighth grade. (3) That by the time 
Spanish-speaking youngsters have reached 
the third grade over 89 per cent of them have 
repeated one or more grades. (4) That the 
average number of years of school completed 
for individuals with Spanish surnames is 
7.14, for non-whites, 9, and 12.14 for whites. 
Significantly, over the past thirty years, 
while the education gap between whites and 
blacks has been closing, the education gap 
between the Mexican American with respect 
to both blacks and whites has increased. 
(5) That in my state, Spanish surname stu- 
dents comprise 14 per cent of California's 
school age population but less than one-half 
of one per cent of the students at the Uni- 
versity of California's seven campuses are 
Mexican Americans. (6) That Mexican 
Americans account for more than forty per 
cent of the students classified by school dis- 
tricts as “educable retarded.” 
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Similar language problems are faced by the 
Chinese, Japanese and Indian populations of 
California. The Chinese population of San 
Francisco is particularly in need of the help 
of a bilingual program. The school system is 
being severely impacted with a growing num- 
ber of Chinese students with a language 
handicap resulting from the changes made in 
the 1965 immigration laws. I have been work- 
ing with the Office of Education to secure 
additional funds under the bilingual program 
for San Francisco so as to alleviate this situa- 
tion, and am confident that I will soon be 
making an announcement that additional 
funds will be forthcoming. So the Chinese 
population faces a problem very similar to 
the Mexican American, and the bilingual pro- 
gram has a great deal of importance for them 
also. 

Last year, in testifying before the Commit- 
tee, I cited a study done by the California 
State Department of Education, which 
showed that Mexican-American youngsters, 
labeled by the school system as “educable re- 
tarded” made remarkable increases in I.Q. 
test scores when such tests were administered 
in Spanish. This study, which I understand 
was the first of its kind in the nation, saw 
some childrens’ I.Q. increased by 28 points 
with the average climbing 13 points. These 
thirteen-point-average increases, inciden- 
tally, would have placed these youngsters 
above the mentally retarded level. Children 
below this level in my state are placed in 
special classes whereas above the level, they 
are part of the regular classes. 

One wonders how many of the Mexican 
Americans who make up the forty percent of 
the educationally handicapped in California 
would be in regular classes had the test been 
administered in Spanish. And, how many 
of the large number of Mexican-American 
dropouts could be prevented if we substan- 
tially increased the funding of the bilingual 
education program. I believe many, and that 
is why I have been such a strong advocate of 
this program. 

The Bilingual Education Act is a commit- 
ment to reverse these statistics, to provide a 
solution to the education problems of Span- 
ish-speaking children who in fact do not have 
an equal opportunity, an equal chance be- 
cause of their inability to speak English. 

Mr. Chairman, there is limited objective 
data available, although a report I examined 
from the Marysville, California, School Dis- 
trict after the second year of experimental 
programs said: “Analysis of the data tend to 
support the hypothesis that Spanish-speak- 
ing pupils are better able to learn when they 
use their native language and have syste- 
matic instruction in English as a second 
language.” 

In an effort to get a firsthand reading on 
the workings of the bilingual program in 
California, I asked my staff in cooperation 
with Dr. Eugene Gonzalez, of the California 
State Department of Education, to contact 
some of the bilingual project directors and 
share with me their thoughts with respect 
to the workings of the program. I believe 
that one cannot read these subjective evalu- 
ations without coming to the conclusion that 
insofar as the second largest minority group 
in the country—the Mexican Americans, and 
the Chinese as well—are concerned, we seem 
to have in the bilingual education program 
the educational breakthrough that we have 
been searching for, The bilingual education 
program offers the hope based both on the 
limited objective evidence available and the 
considerably more subjective evidence of 
limiting the sad educational statistics that 
I earlier cited. 

Mr. Chairman, furthermore, we should be 
supporting the bilingual program not only 
because of its great potential of eliminating 
a national liability, but also because bilin- 
gual education should be regarded as a na- 
tional treasure, one that should be developed 
for both a better America and a better world. 
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Modern means of transportation are, in ef- 
fect, shrinking the distance between nations 
and the world’s peoples. We can expect in 
the 1970’s travel between peoples of the 
world unparalleled in the history of man- 
kind. Bilingual Americans are and will be- 
come even more a great national asset. 
Rather than allow such an asset to waste, 
it should be developed to its fullest potential. 

To cite the need for educational resources 
in the bilingual program, in addition to the 
rather severe situation I mentioned in San 
Francisco, the City of Los Angeles, where the 
largest concentration of Mexican Americans 
in the nation is found, has not yet been 
funded under the bilingual program. They 
do have an application pending and I cer- 
tainly hope that favorable action will be 
taken on it. 

The Senate should continue its commit- 
ment to the bilingual program, and I believe 
that the program should be funded at the 
$40 million level. I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that this survey done among 
project directors of the bilingual program 
be printed in full in the Record. 

COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


Another program, Mr. Chairman, in which 
I have been very interested and which seems 
to me has a great deal of significance to our 
society in the seventies is the cooperative 
education concept. I was the author of the 
cooperative education program on the Senate 
side, which was included in the Vocational 
Education Act Amendments of 1968. In addi- 
tion, I have been working for the funding 
of cooperative education programs at the 
higher education level, having hosted a 
two-day seminar at the University of South- 
ern California on this subject in 1969. This 
concept seems to me very sound, seems to 
make particularly good use of the educa- 
tional facilities and space, and helps to re- 
moye the barriers that too often separate 
the classroom learning from the real world 
of work. It also has the advantage of allow- 
ing the student to earn money to help meet 
education expenses. Students plea for rel- 
evance of subject. Cooperative education 
properly run could be a real response. 

Mr. Chairman, the House earmarked 1 
per cent of the higher education work-study 
money, or $1.6 million, for cooperative edu- 
cation at the higher education level for 1971, 
and I certainly hope the Committee will 
also see fit to provide at least this much for 
this program. For cooperative education and 
vocational work-study under the Vocational 
Education Act, the House provided $24 mil- 
lion, the full amount requested by the Pres- 
ident. Certainly, this is a bare minimum, in 
my judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article I wrote in the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce magazine with re- 
spect to cooperative education, as well as my 
Senate floor statement on cooperative edu- 
cation in 1968, be printed in the RECORD. 
(See exhibits 2 and 3.) 


URBAN AND RURAL EDUCATION, PART C— ESEA 


On one more final matter, Mr. Chairman— 
I authored the Urban and Rural Education 
Act of 1969, which has been incorporated as 
a new Part C to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act. Basically, this program 
provides for a thirty per cent “add-on” to 
school districts having a large number or a 
high concentration of low-income children. 
For qualifying districts under my program a 
thirty per cent “add-on” regular Title I 
funds is provided. Funds under this Part 
must be used at the elementary or pre-school 
level. School districts participating must 
coordinate regular Title I funds with Part C 
funds in a comprehensive plan and must list 
their specific objectives under this Part. And, 
most importantly, like the dropout preven- 
tion program, they will be held accountable 
for achieving them. 

Mr. Chairman, the House of Representa- 
tives added a provision to H.R. 16916, the 
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educational appropriations bill, which pro- 

vided that all the funds appropriated for 

Title I must go to the regular Title I pro- 

. This is clearly legislating on an ap- 

propriations measure, because under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
extension, passed earlier this year, after ap- 
propriations for the regular Title I program 
reach $1.397 billion, the new Part C program, 
which I authored, would be funded. The 
Part C program was endorsed by leading ed- 
ucators and educational organizations from 
all across the country. It was accepted by 
the Committee after long and careful dis- 
cussions. It was agreed to in the subsequent 
conference with the House. I strongly urge 
the Committee to reject this legislative lan- 
guage of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, and provide additional resources to the 
most needy schoo] districts in the country, 
from which education “SOS” signals have 
been flashing for some time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement I made on 
February 17th and a few remarks made on 
February 18th be placed in the Record. (See 
exhibits 4 and 5.) 

RESPONSE OF PROJECT DIRECTORS IN ANSWER 
TO TELEPHONE QUESTION CONCERNING 
ITEMS THAT COME TO MIND AS A RESULT OF 
THE BILINGUAL PROGRAM 

BARSTOW 

Mr. CHaAvez. There is a need for more in- 
service training for both teachers and aides; 
the co-mingling of attitudes so we could 
have a cohesive program; an awareness on 
the part of the teachers to problems which 
were otherwise hidden from them. Learning 
as a cognitive process is the same in Spanish 
as in English. This is what we would pri- 
marily be interested in. 


BRENTWOOD 


Mr. YaWNez. Actually the parents have been 
coming to the school, We had an open house 
with almost 90% turn-out. Mexican-Ameri- 


can people who had decided to come to 
school have been coming to our dinners. A 
Mexican lady said, “We are glad you are here 
because we have somebody with whom to 


communicate.” Before she had never at- 
tended any meeting. The parents are more 
relaxed about the fear their children will 
come to school and not be understood. More 
of the children are coming to school with 
smiles rather than grim looks. Our project 
had a page spread in the Brentwood news- 
paper. I fee] it is a tremendous program; 
I had been in the classroom for fourteen 
years and feel this is the right direction to 
go, especially when you have a 40% Mexican- 
American enrollment in your schools. We are 
setting up a barbecue; we had a breakfast 
and open house; I spoke to the Lions Club. 
(Not Title VII but the Brentwood program 
is to be part of a movie. Officials in Wash- 
ington phoned and asked if they would be 
in the movie. They are not telling the story 
of Title VII but they want to show how we 
teach the Spanish-speaking in America and 
how we treat the Spanish in Brentwood.) 

The children were timid at first. It is a 
good feeling trying to get the people in- 
volved and it has affected the attitude of 
the parents and children. The parents feel 
now that the children might finish school 
and amount to something. The program has 
made a tremendous impact in Brentwood and 
I am trying to let the people know what is 
happening. 

CALEXICO 

Mr. Lopez. 1. We are trying to set up a truly 
bilingual situation. This is very difficult be- 
cause we do not have any ESL two-language 
level proficiency. In our p: we have 
one-third English speaking, one-third bilin- 
gual with greater proficiency in English, and 
one-third Spanish speaking. That is the 
makeup of the class and we have one teacher 
and one aide. The teacher has given instruc- 
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tion to each level but as far as language is 
concerned there are no materials available so 
we are in the process of developing a cur- 
riculum. We want to make certain the chil- 
dren are keeping abreast. 

2. We need help in writing of curriculum 
because teachers do not have the expertise 
to write curriculum. ...We pursue the 
challenge; there is a Spanish speaking need. 
Before the Spanish students were put aside 
where we would teach them English. Now we 
put them all together in the classroom with 
English speaking students and it creates a 
challenge to the classroom teachers simply 
because of the different levels of language 
proficiencies in English and Spanish. An- 
other problem is to find people who can find 
the time to evaluate. There are a lot of pro- 
posals so it is difficult to spend the time that 
is required. We do have the evaluators at 
least two days of the week for the rest of the 
year because the evaluator has to be involved 
in classroom development. 

Through this particular type of program we 
have actually developed a greater cooperation 
or socialization with all three different levels 
of the speaking groups. Previously the three 
distinct groups would segregate themselves, 
now they all socialize together. We do need 
some more time for the development of cur- 
riculum. All of the curriculum development 
should be put together in one little soup 
kettle and should be used by all. Teachers 
developing materials are basically pack rats, 
they don't like to share discoveries. 


CHULA VISTA 


Mr. Juarez. I notice a growing awareness 
on the part of school personnel and commu- 
nity people about the needs of the young- 
sters this program is intended to reach. This 
is perhaps the most hopeful thing. 

Secondly, since we have been reviewed in 
the South Bay area we have found that the 
existing resources are very numerous and it 
is tapping the youthful environment. There 
is an awareness and uniqueness to the bilin- 
gual and bicultural environment that exists 
here. The inter-district plan has permitted 
the people involved to begin to communicate 
about areas of community concern and teach- 
ers have met in teacher sessions. We have 
been able to have dialogue between elemen- 
tary, junior high school and high school 
teachers for the kind of instructional pro- 
gram that is needed in a bilingual program. 

One of the things that holds much promise 
is a growing cooperation on the part of the 
school and home as it relates to the learner 
that we are going to reach. This will develop 
into a positive thing that has come out of 
the program so that the school and the home 
will both be communicating and both be 
promoting in instructional growth of the 
student. 

COMPTON 


Mr. GOODMAN. 1. We have had a tremen- 
dous community response; children who have 
never responded before in the classroom are 
now bubbling. Parents and aides have noticed 
children beginning to talk, in fact you can’t 
shut them up. By using the language of com- 
munication we have actually opened up the 
youngsters. The children now respond in a 
normal classroom as regular normal children 
when Spanish is used as a language. This 
has been noticed by teachers, aides, and par- 
ents. We thought of taking one child to the 
principal, but realized, that he was simply 
overly enthusiastic; the children are com- 
municating. 

2. Teachers who formerly had these young- 
sters have remarked they didn't know the 
children could respond. The children are 
happy; attending school regularly; learning 
their ABC’s in Spanish, and learning them 
quickly. We have had a tremendous success 
with the program. These observations come 
from teachers other than bilingual teachers; 
they come from bilingual aides who worked 
with the youngsters in a regular classroom 
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state; this became notable the third day of 
the program. We notice these factors becom- 
ing very distinct. 

The children in the bilingual program re- 
spond; they respond in Spanish. They have 
been characterized as being silent in the 
English classroom but they are not that way 
in the Spanish classroom; they communicate 
and interact; they do not fee] stereotyped. 
This is established by bilingual teachers, 
aides and other teachers. The children ap- 
pear to be learning at a faster rate in Span- 
ish since we are teaching the basic subject 
matter'in their language. They surprise us; 
they pick up their numbers faster in Span- 
ish. Some of the materials have stimulated 
them. English is taught as a second language. 
It appears that as we give the instruction in 
Spanish, the transference into English is ex- 
tremely easy. They pick it up easily. I have 
worked before under ESL and it was very 
difficult because you were not working with 
the Spanish language. .. . The struggle we 
had when we worked only with English is 
gone. 

We use ESL techniques but both teachers 
have remarked that the youngsters pick up 
English so quickly. We did not expect this 
influence upon the other language to be so 
quick. The children are aware that they live 
in an English speaking country. They con- 
tinue to ask in Spanish how to say the same 
thing in English and we discover that once 
they have a little word in Spanish, the Eng- 
lish word slips right in. We think the pro- 
gram has been very successful so far. The 
teachers are thrilled with it, There is so 
much to be done that the program develop- 
ment has slightly overwhelmed us; we un- 
locked a reservoir; we have touched a lin- 
guistic resource. We have Spanish speaking 
parents born in Compton who say they wish 
they had this opportunity. It is too early to 
measure but we are developing measure- 
ment devices; we can only tell of what we 
have seen. This information comes from 
other than classroom teachers. The bilingual 
teachers are amazed; they had no idea how 
vibrant and alive, very active these chil- 
dren could be—just normal American young- 
sters. 

The overwhelming factor is that they are 
so happy; very happy. It appears the home 
is quite happy. The parents decided. The pro- 
gram has its problems. Our concept in Comp- 
ton is to develop original curriculum ma- 
terial as it pertains to the child. It is origi- 
nal; because of my background we actually 
develop our lesson from originality, The ma- 
terial that I was able to get are Spanish lan- 
guage books developed for children who 
speak Spanish and live in a Spanish speak- 
ing environment. We do not use dual Eng- 
lish-Spanish books. The youngster will be 
taught to read and write. In the English 
classes they will be taught from English lan- 
guage materials that we use in our own 
schools. We will not use translated materials. 
We will use only foreign language materials 
that have been successfully used in Mexico 
and Latin America. The curriculum material 
will be original and designed for Spanish 
speaking children who live in the United 
States. It is really bilingual. Both of our 
project teachers are teaching Spanish daily 
in our high school. Teachers in the school 
have asked to borrow our materials already 
to help the youngster who is not in our 
program. 

EL MONTE 

Mr. RopricvEz. My immediate reaction is 
something that one of the parents said the 
other day. This parent is of Mexican ances- 
try but speaks nothing but English at home. 
Without realizing the child was growing up 
without hearing Spanish. After being in his 
class for a few weeks the child goes home 
speaking Spanish and wants to speak noth- 
ing but Spanish. The first thing she learned 
was how to greet her grandfather in Spanish. 
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They were thrilled. (I actually talked to the 
mother in the sentences preceding this—she 
was in Mr. Rodriquez’s office and was so 
pleased with her little girl’s progress, Ber- 
nice_) 

When we spoke to parents while we were 
organizing the class we interviewed maybe 
all thirty of the parents of the children in 
our class and half of the other class. Not one 
parent objected to the program; they all 
wanted their child in it. We haven’t run 
across one who was held back; there is no 
negativism. The children go around singing 
Spanish songs they learn in class. We have 
a parents’ meeting every Wednesday from 
1:30 to 2:30. The teachers follow through on 
some of the lessons for the week and carry 
it on to the parents. A child brought home 
a painting and the parent scolded her so the 
teachers carried on a painting class. They 
indicated that you should praise everthing 
a child brings home. We discussed the pro- 
gram; we had a finger painting exercise 50 
the lesson was reinforced. We have to en- 
courage, not discourage. We ask them to dis- 
cuss—tell me about it. We will bring the 
child out and have him become expressive. 

We decided to put out a little newspaper 
every two weeks. (The lady in the office to 
whom I spoke—Bernice) has a daughter who 
is a high school senior who is quite artistic 
who is going to draw a cartoon for the news- 
paper, We plan to send the people at home 
stories of what is going on in class in both 
languages. 

Have you heard of TV Education Channel 
28 Ahora/Today. What is being done with 
the Mexican American today will have a lit- 
tle program on the bilingual program. 


FRESNO COUNTY 


Mrs. Jowerr. 1. At the present time it 
would appear to us that the instructional 
materials that we are using indicate that 
progress is being made with the children 
that is either equal to or above what would 
ordinarily have been expected and was evi- 


denced in previous years. We have only been 
in the program a month. 

2. We are finding that the majority of the 
children involved in the program seem to be 
able to work with a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than we noted before. 

8. The interest in the second language or 
learning Spanish is high and the response on 
the part of the Mexican American children, 
although they are not necessarily proficient 
in Spanish, is very good. The Anglo children 
have also evidenced interest in learning 
another language although we have not been 
in this phase of the program long enough 
to form any kind of definite opinion, it ap- 
pears that the Anglo children are responding 
in much the same manner as the Mexican 
American children who are not proficient in 
Spanish. We are beginning to see more inter- 
est on the part of the community as we have 
had an opportunity to meet with community 
representatives. 

GONZALES 

Mr. Licano. The most important item— 
the kids are really responding to the program. 
We had a similar program without Title VII 
but it wasn’t as organized as this one and the 
kids are really responding and doing very well 
up to this point. It wouldn’t be possible 
without funds to provide the materials and 
personnel for the program. 

HEALDSBURG 

Mr. KaTetey. 1. This is meeting one of the 
needs that we have had in California in dis- 
tricts that have had a high percentage of 
Mexican-American children. 

2. Being new we don’t know how well it 
will work. The funding level doesn’t seem 
nearly enough to do the job envisioned but 
it is a job that is really a priority item to 
attack. 

LA PUENTE 

Mr. Keouane. The information was given 
by Mr. Clonts, Assistant Superintendent, be- 
cause of Mr. Koehane’s illness. 
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1. We have employed thirty bilingual par- 
ents who are providing instruction to some 
900 students since September 1. 

2. More Spanish culture is being taught in 
the primary grades as a result of this proj- 
ect. 

3. More of the Mexican-American parents 
are inter-acting with the principals and 
teachers in the schools through parent con- 
ferences and coming to hear about the bi- 
lingual program. 

Our project has several objectives; to speak 
Spanish and English; and to get the school 
and the Mexican-American community to act 
together. We have been able to do this by 
taking these thirty parents, have people come 
to them and have them go into homes, 
Shortly we are starting the third phase in 
which Mexican high school students will be 
tutoring in homes in the evenings and after 
school. With this increased emphasis on the 
bilingual project and people pushing the 
Mexican culture as part of the study we have 
been buying more materials relating to the 
Mexican-American culture. We discuss the 
textbooks with parents and students. One is 
Merican-American—Past, Present and Future 
by Julian Nava. These kinds of materials are 
used more in the classroom as a result of 
this program. Also ESL material is being 
used. 

One of the good things about the program 
is the fact that good evaluation techniques 
are built into it so that at the end of a year, 
or five years, we will know whether we ac- 
complished what you set out to do. 


LOS NIETOS 


Mr, Grisatva. An item that immediately 
comes to mind is the number of mothers 
and aides that we have involved in our pro- 
gram; also, the number of volunteers has 
been exceptional. We have people from 
Whittier, from the U.C.L.A. Nursing corps, 
people from the Child Guidance Center and 
a child guidance off-campus group from one 
of the high schools has affiliated itself with 
us. We have seven volunteer parents involved 
in the program. Our professional evaluator 
has tested the program. The reaction has 
been tremendous. A lot of bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed children are being encouraged 
at just the right age. 

This will show up in evaluation in the 
future. I have been tremendously impressed 
with the volunteer program. We have the 
list documented with signatures and the 
hours and the reports are filed with Head 
Start. 

UKIAH 


Mr. DE LA PENA. There has been a lot more 
concern expressed for the Mexican-American 
child and the Indian child. We have had 
teachers call us about a certain child and 
our office has been sort of a place where 
teachers having problems with the Mexican 
children have been calling to see what is 
going on. We are now in the planning stage; 
we can’t actually do anything yet. My re- 
action is that there is considerably more in- 
terest in the Mexican-American child and 
the problems of the Indian child, It seems 
that all of a sudden the Mexican-American 
child and the Indian child exist; before they 
were a non-entity. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Cuew. The project is going very well 
in terms of the objectives of the original, 
program, to help 25 Chinese children. The 
kids are learning English and they have no 
where to go but up because they all started 
with zero. We have 25 first graders who have 
all been here less than two years in a self- 
contained class. We use English and Chinese 
to teach. We begin with conversational 
English to help students with their under- 
standing like stating in English to get in 
line, close to the door, etc., by constant rep- 
etition using sentences and commands 
with the action. The products are the chil- 
dren themselves; they are even able on their 
own to say please give me a pencil, etc. We 
work on their vocabulary and sentence 
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structure. We don’t teach grammar as a sub- 
ject, we hope they will learn grammar by 
constant usage of English. We have arranged 
some trips to schools and other places so 
they will learn about the needy communi- 
ties, etc. Most are students from the Chinese 
Ghetto in Chinatown. We try to open their 
vistas. In addition to the audio-language 
English the children do have a regular sched- 
ule which will cover other subject matters 
such as music, reading, writing, spelling, 
math and social studies. 


FRESNO CITY 


Mr. ALLISON. My understanding was that 
Senator Murphy wanted a “grass roots” re- 
action on the impact so far of Title VII. So 
far, as happens in any new program, we are 
working out the bugs and annoyances that 
come with implementing a new program 
such as we are putting into Winchell School. 
To date the best and most encouraging re- 
action has been the reaction of the parents of 
the children in the program in last week's 
“Back to School” night. There was a good 
deal of favorable comment among the par- 
ents of the children in the four classes. In 
fact the effect upon the four Title VII teach- 
ers was, according to Principal Bill Hansen, 
to reassure them that what they were doing 
was producing positive results and attitudes 
in the community. The teachers had felt 
somewhat insecure because of the profound 
change in the curriculum of the bilingual 
program. Special pleasure was expressed by 
some Mexican-American parents that their 
language and cultural background was being 
emphasized. One parent, obliged to move to 
another area of Fresno, was asking how he 
could get an inter-district transfer so that 
his child could continue in the bilingual pro- 
gram. This is a tentative and subjective im- 
pression but we were very pleased with this 
reaction among the parents. 


[Written for the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce magazine] 


COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 


About 70,000 specialized students in the 
United States will earn $125 million from 
American industry this year. 

Too little of the background of these stu- 
dents, and the role played by our business 
community in this joint venture, has been 
told. The concept is called Cooperative Edu- 
cation and the 70,000 students engaged in 
such curricula attend 136 colleges, universi- 
ties and community colleges throughout the 
United States. 

More than one-third of these students 
work as assistants and aides to scientists and 
engineers in laboratories supported by the 
$20 billion our society will spend in 1969 on 
research and development. Other students 
work as assistants to teachers in public 
schools, libraries, in the field of health, and 
countless other areas. 

Students today insist that curriculum be 
relevant and meaningful. And it is a time 
when we should realize that artificial bar- 
riers separating students from society must 
be reduced. It is also a time when education 
costs skyrocket as educational institutions 
strive to build facilities and acquire the nec- 
essary faculties to meet rising enrollments. 

During the past few years, as a member of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Education, I 
have had an opportunity to observe and 
study the projects and processes by which 
we hope to better prepare our young people 
for a fuller, more meaningful life. I have 
concluded that certain qualities are most 
essential: pride in oneself, respect for others, 
and self-reliance. 

Here is where cooperative work-study pro- 
grams—which permit students to alternate 
Periods of full-time study with periods of 
full-time employment—can fill an important 
role in society. By definition, cooperative edu- 
cation is that form of higher education which 
alternates classroom theory, discipline and 
study, with related work experience. 
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It is not a new concept. It was first inaugu- 
rated in 1906 at the University of Cincinnati. 
However, cooperative educational programs 
are still not widely known. Not enough col- 
leges are convinced that industry can pro- 
vide an important supplement to a college 
education and, in turn, not enough business- 
men are aware of the material and intan- 
gible benefits available to them. In Califor- 
nia, for example, only seven colleges or uni- 
versities offer cooperative education pro- 
grams. Nevertheless, just ten years ago, there 
were none. 

Recently, I had the opportunity to co-host, 
with President Norman Topping of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, the first Cali- 
fornia Conference on Cooperative Education, 
organized by the National Commission for 
Cooperative Education. The conference was 
attended by many interested members of the 
business, financial, and academic communi- 
ties of Southern California. I feel this meet- 
ing did much to encourage the serious ex- 
ploration of the potential of cooperative 
education by those who attended the sym- 
posium. 

My interest in this subject results from 
personal experience working and going to 
school, As a boy whose parents died when I 
was quite young, I was faced with the usual 
problems of growing up—getting an educa- 
tion, and going out into the “cold, cruel 
world” to find a job and make a living. I 
attended good schools and a fine university, 
and I took odd jobs during the school year 
and in the summers to help pay my way. 
By the time I left college, I had plenty of 
work experience—in auto shops in Detroit, 
coal mines in Pennsylvania, selling real estate 
on Long Island, jerking sodas, waiting on 
tables, shilling for a tailor shop and even 
working as a bouncer in a dance hall. 

I was not an exceptional student. But I 
was able to acquire quite a variety of job 
experiences and practical knowledge which 
I would not have traded for anything. And by 
the time I left the campus for good, that 
“cold, cruel world” looked a little warmer, a 
little more inviting. 

So, too, will students in cooperative edu- 
cation programs see our so-called establish- 
ment a little differently when they return to 
the campus after working at a job. 

Their jobs can move them up the career 
ladder. Ford Motor Company, for example, 
employs 800 co-ops from 30 colleges. Drexel 
Institute’s 3,500 co-ops earned $7.5 million 
last year. Of the $125 million in total earn- 
ings, the co-ops pay at least ten percent in 
taxes to the federal and state governments— 
a fact which I am certain is of special in- 
terest not only to members of Congress, but 
to all of us as individual taxpayers. 

I do not want to neglect the reasons why 
cooperative education is so important to 
industry. 

James Godfrey, as Coordinator of the Co- 
operative Education program of Lockheed, 
at Sunnyvale, made this very clear during 
an Oregon Conference on Cooperative Edu- 
cation when he stated the reason why Lock- 
heed participates in this program: 

“We do it, somewhat perhaps, out of a 
feeling of benevolence, and perhaps this is 
the way we started. It is an idealistic view, 
and we still maintain that. .. . However, I 
think this is the main reason—we want 
these students back as full-time professional 
employees when they graduate. And we get 
them in sufficient summers and proportions 
to make it worthwhile for us. It's good busi- 
ness—especially in today’s highly competi- 
tive professional manpower market. Also, we 
found the graduates of a co-op program are 
superior to the graduates of the normal 
four-year curriculum and are more produc- 
tive; they are immediately productive; they 
are technically better qualified ... they 
appear to have found their niche in life 
much sooner than the graduates of a tradi- 
tional curriculum.” 
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We in the Congress think that expansion 
of the Cooperative Education Program can 
be extremely important. I am pleased to be 
the author of an amendment, now incor- 
porated in the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1968, which provides for federal 
financial assistance to the states, to en- 
courage and expand cooperative vocational 
education programs. An amendment to the 
Higher Education Act of 1968 authorizes the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education to make 
grants to institutions of higher education 
for planning, establishment, expansion or 
carrying out by such institutions, a program 
of co-operative education which alternates 
periods of full-time academic study with 
periods of full-time public or private em- 
ployment. This amendment, which I strongly 
supported, is intended to enable those in- 
stitutions which find it desirable to con- 
sider restructuring their academic programs 
to establish cooperative education. Such in- 
stitutions can apply for federal grant funds 
of up to $75,000 a year for three years to 
meet the cost of starting and operating a 
program. Support can also be provided to 
enable institutions with existing programs 
to expand them or to expand into new cur- 
ricular areas. In enacting the amendment, 
Congress authorized $8,750,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970. If it is now ade- 
quately funded for a period of five to seven 
years, this amendment could enable more 
than 400 additional institutions to move 
vigorously into cooperative education pro- 
grams, This would provide opportunities for 
an additional 250,000 students to take part. 
While I am not a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, I intend to work for ade- 
quate funds for this program. 

I recently asked Robert H. Finch, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to 
approve an application under the program 
authorized by my amendment, for coopera- 
tive education programs made by two Orange 
County and three San Mateo County junior 
colleges. The program would provide work- 
experience for 1,000 students in its first year 
and would increase at a rate of additional 
1,000 students yearly. Both business and the 
California Junior College Association warmly 
endorsed the plan which I hope might help 
this important concept catch fire at the grow- 
ing community college level. 

So, the message is getting across. There's 
an old saying that “nothing is so powerful 
as an idea whose time has come.” I believe 
honestly, that cooperative education is such 
an idea. 


[Excerpt from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 15, 1968] 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE MURPHY 
COOPERATIVE EDUCATION AMENDMENT 


Mr. MurpxHy. Mr. President, for some time 
and for reasons of personal experience when 
I was a young man, I have been interested 
in vocational education, its present condi- 
tion, its potential, and the great hopes and 
possibilities I see for its future. 

My concern was evidenced last year when 
I offered an amendment to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity’s Job Corps program. This 
amendment, as my colleagues will recall, au- 
thorized a model combination vocational 
school and skill center. This pilot proposal 
was advanced because I feared that: 

First. Vocational education by and large 
was not training and teaching for today and 
tomorrow's job market. 

Second. Adequate evaluation and followup 
on vocational students did not exist. 

Third. The interchange between the school, 
industry and the community was missing. 

Fourth. Expensive facilities were not being 
utilized to the extent possible. 

Fifth. Program for the disadvantaged were 
inadequate. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to say that most 
of my fears and feelings were substantiated 
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by the President’s National Advisory Com- 
mission on Vocational Education. For ex- 
ample, it was discovered that more than half 
of the students in vocational education are 
still being trained in the fields of agriculture 
and home economics. This emphasis, of 
course, tended to reflect our economy from 
the past and of the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917, when there was a great need in our Na- 
tion’s economy for employment in agricul- 
ture. American industry at that time was in 
its infancy. 

(The National Advisory Council in its re- 
port stated:) 

Two principal failures of vocational edu- 
cation which restricted its ability to match 
the requirements of the fast-changing econ- 
omy and technology to the vocational needs 
and desires of individuals: 

1. Lack of sensitivity to changes in the 
labor market; and 

2. Lack of sensitivity to the needs of the 
various segments of the population. 

Mr. President, often I have a great deal of 
skepticism about the value of advisory 
councils and I have wondered if all of them 
were needed and what positive contribution 
they have made to the improvement or the 
betterment of the various programs. I want 
to take this opportunity to congratulate the 
members of the President’s Advisory Coun- 
cil on Vocational Education, however, for 
they have made a truly outstanding and 
searching examination of vocational educa- 
tion. For anyone interested in American edu- 
cation, this report should be required read- 
ing. Certainly one way to measure the merits 
of an advisory committee is by studying the 
results and implementation of their recom- 
mendation. 

The vocational education legislation being 
considered today is in no small part due to 
the outstanding background information 
and recommendations made available by the 
Council. 

Mr. President, Members of the Congress 
should take considerable pride in the bill 
before the Senate today, which is the result 
of the initiative of the Congress. We often 
read in the press and elsewhere that the 
Congress fails to initiate legislation, that we 
only “approve or disapprove” of the rec- 
ommendations of the administration. This is 
one excellent example to the contrary, and 
clearly demonstrates the caliber of legisla- 
tion produced when Congress works its will. 

In view of the deficiencies of vocational 
education and its potential, and in view of 
the needs of individuals, particularly the 
disadvantaged, for occupational education, 
and in view of industry's need for skilled 
workers, one would have expected the ad- 
ministration to come forward with major rec- 
ommendations to reshape and chart the fu- 
ture critical role to be played by vocational 
education. This administration’s answer in 
response to the problems and to the Advisory 
Council’s recommendation was one new pro- 
gram, the exemplary vocational program, and 
a few administrative changes. Yet, despite 
this administration’s complacency and in- 
difference, the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee brings to the floor today & 
bill, which I believe will become recognized 
as an educational milestone. It is a good ex- 
ample of the vision and the leadership of the 
legislative branch and of the skills and tal- 
ents of the chairman of the Education Com- 
mittee, Mr. Morse. 

Despite the pressure for quick action, the 
chairman did not move to the measure too 
quickly just to get a bill. In fact, the com- 
mittee held extensive hearings and spend 
considerable time working out the recom- 
mendations that we bring to the Senate 
Floor today. I want to discuss particularly 
one segment of the bill which I authored. 
This section, found in part G, authorizes a 
new cooperative vocational education pro- 
gram. This proposal was strongly supported 
by both the majority and minority in com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. President, cooperative education is not 
new. It has been used for many years. Per- 
haps one of the best known examples, at 
least in the higher education areas, is the 
Drexel Institution in Philadelphia which has 
been there since I was a youngster and lived 
in Philadelphia. The excellence and success 
of its cooperative education program is well 
recognized and the whole concept needs 
to be employed to a greater extent at the 
lower levels of education. 

Cooperative vocational programs presently 
exist at the secondary level of high schools, 
but the facts are that the nation has failed 
to develop work-school arrangements ade- 
quately, particularly in view of the pro- 
gram’s potential and promise. 

While work-experience programs are bene- 
ficial to all students, the presence or absence 
of such programs could be crucial for dis- 
advantaged youngsters. Schools sometimes 
have an artificial atmosphere. The disad- 
vantaged youngster oftentimes is unable to 
see and understand the relevance of educa- 
tion to the outside world and to employ- 
ment. The relationships between education 
and employment and earning escape this 
youngster. For the youngster’s sake, for so- 
clety’s sake, for the Nation’s sake, this rela- 
tionship must be brought home. 


Mr. President, we live in the midst of an 
“educational explosion” and a technological 
revolution. We are told that our supply of 
knowledge doubles each decade. Given this 
background, can it any longer be argued that 
because a youngster is not doing well in 
school, he is better off dropping out of school 
and getting a job. Mr. President, for a young- 
ster lacking a high school education, the 
facts are that jobs are not available. At the 
Same time that we are witnessing an “edu- 
cation explosion,” the number of unskilled 
jobs continues to shrink. 

Also disturbing, Mr. President, is the non- 
sense one often hears that a youngster un- 
less he goes on to college, is doomed to fail- 
ure. I went to college and for many reasons, 
did not stay too long; but I do not think I 
have been exactly a failure, I know hundreds 
of others of whom I can say the same. Cer- 
tainly the college degree is important and it 
is clear that everyone whose abilities and in- 
terests permit should attend college. We must 
see to it that this is possible. 

The Higher Education Act amendments 
which we earlier passed will help to make 
this possible. What is equally clear is that 
not everyone needs nor should they have a 
college degree. There are and will continue 
to be good jobs available for trained and 
skilled individuals with less than a college 
degree. Mr. President, we must see to it that 
they are educationally and occupationally 
trained for employment. 

For the two out of three young persons 
who end their education at or before com- 
pletion from high school, and particularly 
the disadvantaged, the cooperative vocational 
education program is aimed. The President's 
Advisory Commission, which strongly en- 
dorsed work-experience programs, observed: 

A significant achievement of the work- 
education programs is the removal of the 
artificial barriers which separate work and 
education. The establishment and continua- 
tion of work-education programs require 
educational staff involvement with industry 
personnel. Through this interaction the 
needs and problems of both are made known 
and greater understanding takes place. In 
addition to making curriculum revision more 
rapidly reflective of current occupations, the 
programs have great value in providing stu- 
dents with the proper attitudes for the work 
environment. 

Despite the obvious advantages of coop- 
erative vocational educational programs, 
statistics indicate that promise of such pro- 
grams are reaching a small proportion of 
those who could benefit from such experi- 
ences, 
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For example, only 2 percent of vocational 
students in the school year 1965-66 were en- 
rolled in cooperative vocational education 
programs. In 1963, only 3 percent of school 
dropouts and 7 percent of high school grad- 
uates had supervised work experience dur- 
ing the period they were in school, 

Mr. President, I point out that my amend- 
ment requires that priority be given to areas 
of high dropouts and youth unemployment 
rates for the cooperative vocational educa- 
tion program. For these youngsters the co- 
operative vocational education program 
should be particularly beneficial. By wedding 
the world of work with the school environ- 
ment, the youngsters will see more clearly 
the relevance of education and employment. 
This in itself will be a tremendous help in 
motivating and encouraging young people 
to complete high school. 

Mr. President, I am confident my amend- 
ment which provides for a 3-year program of 
grants to the States will stimulate the need- 
ed development and expansion of coopera- 
tive education programs across the country. 
The amendment, which I indicated earlier, 
was warmly received in committee and I 
believe it will prove to be a wise investment 
for the American people. 


SENATOR MurRPHY’s COMMENTS OF 
FEBRUARY 17, 1970 


Mr. Murpuy. Mr. President, as initially 
introduced, S. 2625 would have provided ad- 
ditional assistance to school districts where— 

The number of disadvantaged title I chil- 
dren was double the national rate of low- 
income children; or 

The number of title I children was 5,000 
or more. 

These tests were modified in committee so 
that to the urban test of 5,000 or more title I 
youngsters was added the requirement that 
the number had to constitute at least 5 
percent of the total children in the school 
district. 

The rural test—double the national aver- 
age of title I youngsters—which would have 
been 31 percent, was changed so as to now 
require that the number of title I children 
is at least 20 percent of the total children 
in the school district. To take care of those 
cases where local educational agencies miss 
qualifying under the formula by a relatively 
small number of children, a total of 3 per- 
cent for the first year and 5 percent for the 
second and succeeding years of all sums 
made available under this program is set 
aside. The initial bill provided for 3 percent 
initially and 4 percent for succeeding years. 
An amendment by Senator Provry raises the 
4 percent to 5 percent. Under this relief 
provision, a local educational agency which 
narrowly misses qualifying under the above 
formula may receive a grant under this part 
if the State educational agency determines 
in accordance with the standards and cri- 
teria established by the Commissioner of 
Education, that such local educational 
agency has an urgent need for financial as- 
sistance to meet the special educational 
needs of educationally deprived children. 

I have written various requirements into 
this part C program; namely, that funds 
under this part will be used solely in pre- 
school programs or elementary schools sery- 
ing the highest concentration of children 
from low-income families. The rationale for 
this requirement was adopted by the com- 
mittee as noted in the committee’s discus- 
sion of this requirement: 

The Committee believes that Title I funds 
be focused on the early years of education. 
This requirement in Part C was adopted by 
the Committee on the basis of growing evi- 
dence which indicates that the early years 
of education are of paramount importance in 
a child’s development. Reports based on the 
experience of classroom teachers and other 
observers indicate that in general it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reach the level of achieve- 
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ment at the secondary level if the quality 
of education at the elementary level has 
been poor. 

Experience under other federal programs, 
such as the Job Corps, attest to the difficulty 
and the great expense of remedial education 
compared to the expense of education to 
prevent the need for remedial education. The 
committee believes that a focus on educa- 
tional deficiencies at the pre-school and ele- 
mentary years, the preventive approach, is 
more likely to be effective and less expensive 
than expenditures for compensatory educa- 
tion at the secondary level. 

In addition, local educational] agencies are 
required to use these additional funds in 
schools within the district having the great- 
est need. That is, in those schools having the 
highest concentration of children from low- 
income families. One of the criticisms voiced 
frequently regarding title I funds is that the 
district is spreading such funds too thinly 
to get maximum results. Commenting on the 
need for concentration of title I funds, the 
fourth annual report of the National Advisory 
Council of the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children concluded: 

Success with these children (Title I), in 
sum, requires a concentration of services on 
a limited number of children. 

The Council urged the “adherence to the 
principles of concentrating funds where the 
need is the greatest so that a limited number 
of dollars can have a genuine impact rather 
than being dissipated in laudable but in- 
conclusive evidence.” 

Similarily, Mr. President, California's title 
I evaluation report for 1967-68 says: 

Characteristic of the most successful pro- 
grams was their concentration of services on 
& limited number of objectives and a limited 
number of specifically identified children. 

The recent California title I evaluation 
report for 1968-69 says that the importance 
of concentrating services comes out louder 
and clearer from an examination of the indi- 
vidual school districts’ reports. I quote: 

The most successful programs are those 
that concentrated services on a limited 
number of objectives and a limited number 
of specifically identified children. These proj- 
ects focused on a few activities, adequately 
funded. However, there are still widespread 
cases of ineffective projects which attempted 
to carry out too many, often unrelated, ac- 
tivities with insufficient funds and scattered 
the activities over too many children so that 
the concentration of services was inadequate 
to improve student achievement level sig- 
nificantly. 

I also believe it is important to point out 
the important requirements spelled out in 
section 141(a) (12). This requires school dis- 
tricts desiring to take advantage of the part 
C add on to—after the first year—develop a 
comprehensive plan for meeting the spe- 
cific educational needs of educationally-de- 
prived children. Included within the compre- 
hensive plan must be provisions spelling out 
the specific objectives of the program, pro- 
visions assuring the effective use of all funds 
under title I, and provisions setting forth 
the criteria and procedures, including objec- 
tive measures of educational achievements, 
that will be used to evaluate at least an- 
nually the extent to which the objectives of 
the plan are met. 

Mr. President, these are similar to the re- 
quirements that are demanded of all dropout 
prevention programs in this country. I be- 
lieve the dropout prevention program is 
demonstrating to the country that it is 
possible to have accountability in educa- 
tion. Each of the dropout projects is required 
to have an intensive in-house evaluation. 
Each of the dropout projects is subjected 
to an “educational audit” by an outside orga- 
nization to make certain that it achieves the 
objectives that it has established. It is this 
kind of practical hard-headed, no-nonsense 
approach that I hope will be employed in 
the new part C program. 
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While the new part C program as reported 
is not precisely as I would like, I do believe 
that it is a most significant new program 
which will bring additional and needed as- 
sistance to certain districts in dire need of 
assistance. While I believe that the formula 
as originally introduced was probably as good 
as any formula can be, a compromise was 
necessary if the Urban and Rural Education 
Act were to be enacted. I was disappointed 
particularly with the 15-percent limitation 
adopted by the committee. When the com- 
mittee enlarged the number of eligible dis- 
tricts by using the 20-percent rural test 
rather than double the national average, or 
31 percent, as in the original measure, the 
effect was to expand the program. Thus, the 
adoption of the 15-percent limitation will 
probably preclude the funding of the full 
entitlement of eligible districts. This runs 
contrary to the trust of the program. 

That a crisis exists and that the Urban 
and Rural Education Act is needed can be 
seen by the fact that some school districts 
have been forced to consider closing school 
or reducing programs. 

S. 2625 has been endorsed by educators 
and education organizations all over the 
country. Among the groups endorsing it 
were the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the Na- 
tional School Board Association, and the Re- 
search Council on the Great Cities Program 
for School Improvement, 

In addition, Mr. President, letters urging 
enactment of the proposal were received from 
superintendents of schools from all across 
the country. I am particularly grateful for 
the strong support given the measure by 
educators and others from California, in- 
cluding Dr. Max Rafferty, superintendent of 
public instruction and director of education, 
Dr. Wilson Riles, director of California’s 


Department of Compensatory Education, Su- 
perintendent Jack P. Crowther of Los Ange- 
les, Superintendent Robert E. Jenkins of 


San Francisco, Acting Superintendent Spen- 
cer D. Benbow of Oakland, Assistant Super- 
intendent Bluford F. Minor of San Diego, and 
Superintendent Ralph W. Hornbeck of Pasa- 
dena, and others. 

Also, Mr. President, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Robert Finch and 
Commissioner of Education Allen both elo- 
quently pointed out the importance of deal- 
ing with the educational crisis. Secretary 
Finch told the Education Subcommittee: 

One of greatest concerns is to find better 
ways to meet the educational crisis in the 
cities. School people and board members 
across the country are frightened by what 
they are calling the “Youngstown’s phenom- 
enon’’—the complete shutdown of their 
schools for lack of funds. Cities like Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Baltimore, Los Angeles and 
Detroit, to name a few, are facing severe 
financial crises. Some, like Baltimore, have 
made most strenuous efforts to obtain addi- 
tional resources, and still finding their needs 
to be far beyond their capabilities. 

The core cities contain the highest con- 
centration of the poor and educationally de- 
prived and are experiencing mounting difi- 
culties in finding adequate resources to sup- 
port their school system. Providing quality 
education for the disadvantaged children in 
our cities and in rural areas is apparent not 
only for the sake of poverty’s children but 
also for the sake of all children of in- 
creasingly urbanized America. This problem 
is among the most important priorities in 
our search for improved ways to respond to 
the need of America’s schools and school 
children. 

Similar notes of urgency were sounded over 
and over again in testimony. I believe that a 
two-pronged attack on the educational de- 
ficiencies in both urban and rural America of 
the new part C program is most desirable. 
The chamber of commerce in a study, en- 
titled, “Rural Poverty and Regional Progress 
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in Urban Society,” also advocated a twin 
approach. The report said: 

Better education for potential or incoming 
migrants both at the place of origin—the 
rural south—and the place of destination— 
the central city—is necessary to maximize 
human resources and reduce poverty na- 
tionally. An inferior education for impov- 
erished children in rural and urban areas 
is economically costly to the nation. Educa- 
tion expands life’s opportunities. In today’s 
economy, education, jobs and material well- 
being are inextricably related. The better a 
man’s education, the better his pay and the 
better his standard of living. To maximize 
productive human resources, this nation 
must offer full and fair educational oppor- 
tunities to all its residents. 

The Nation is a mobile one. One-half of 
our population changes and one million 
youngsters cross State lines yearly. Educa- 
tional deficiencies in one area, in one State, 
are not only a handicap for that particular 
State community, but they also produce 
problems for other areas. Our cities today 
offer ample evidence of this truth. I believe 
it is imperative that additional resources be 
provided to these urban and rural districts 
having large numbers or a high concentra- 
tion of low-income children. The tax bases of 
all too many of our core cities and rural 
areas simply do not have the resources to 
launch the required effort to eliminate or 
reduce the gross educational inequities be- 
tween regions and between impoverished ur- 
ban and rural areas and affluent suburban 
communities. 

Mr. President, I believe that the new part 
C program is a needed response to the edu- 
cation crisis that exists in school districts 
having large numbers or high percentages of 
educationally disadvantaged children, and 
I believe that the program is essential to the 
Nation's efforts to provide equal educational 
opportunities to all citizens. This will not 
be an easy job, but I am convinced that we 
can do it. 

Mr. President, there has been great dis- 
cussion in our newspapers and magazines, 
over our radio and television networks, on 
the educational crisis that exists. I believe 
that the Urban and Rural Education Act, 
which has been incorporated as a new part 
C to title I, is a needed response to these 
educational distress signals. 


EXHIBIT 4 
Break LANGUAGE BARRIER IN SCHOOLS 

Issue: Will Congress continue to ignore 
the enormous educational handicaps suffered 
by students who cannot speak English? 

One of the most critical problems in Cali- 
fornia schools is the language barrier that 
prevents hundreds of thousands of students 
from receiving an adequate education. 

Most affected are Mexican-American stu- 
dents, half of whom in this state drop out 
of school by the eighth grade. One million 
of the 1.6 million Spanish-speaking students 
in the southwestern states fail to go beyond 
the seventh grade. 

These were some of the depressing sta- 
tistics that Sen. George Murphy (R-Calif.) 
used the other day in his plea to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee for increased fed- 
eral support for bilingual education pro- 
grams. 

“One cannot expect youngsters who do not 
speak English to master what for them is a 
new language—English—while at the same 
time mastering the subject being taught in 
that new language,” said Murphy, who was 
a co-author of the 1967 Bilingual Education 
Act. 

The senator could have added that the 
language barrier also has caused such stu- 
dents to be stigmatized as mentally sub- 
normal, simply because they could not un- 
derstand the questions on intelligence tests 
designed for English-speaking pupils. IQ 
tests finally were banned in primary grades 
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in Los Angeles schools last year because of 
the language handicap, and a lawsuit attack- 
ing the tests was filed this week in San Diego. 

Unfortunately, Congress has been less than 
responsive to this very serious situation. In 
fiscal 1969, only $7.5 million was appropri- 
ated to help those unable to speak or to un- 
derstand English in school. This fiscal year 
the amount was increased only to $25 million, 
which is not even enough for the needs of 
California. 

Sen. Murphy has requested $40 million for 
the 1970-71 school year to aid those lin- 
guistically disadvantaged. The Times con- 
siders that even this figure is much too 
small. 

We believe that in any range of school 
priorities overcoming the language barrier in 
education is worthy of the maximum possible 
support. 

What is invested in bilingual educational 
opportunities now will produce immense 
dividends in the years to come. 


EXHIBIT 5 
[From the New York Times, May 24, 1970] 
TEACHING MACHINES HELPING Poor STUDENTS 
(By Joseph Lelyveld) 

TEXARKANA, ARK., May 20.—Billie Bouland, 
& ninth grader at the Liberty-Eylau High 
School on the Texas side of this border- 
Straddling town, started the school year last 
September with the skills in reading and 
arithmetic expected of a third grader. 

Now, according to the same test by which 
she was rated then, she is a seventh grader in 
math and just a shade away from the ninth 
grade in reading. 

The job of getting her there was performed 
not by her school but by a private corpo- 
ration bounded under a contract to turn out 
its product in a specified time or see its 
profit melt away to nothing. 

A reading of the early results of this first 
guaranteed “performance contract” in the 
schools shows measurable progress for about 
90 per cent of the 400 Texarkana students 
who were identified as potential dropouts 
and enrolled in the program. 

The contractor, Dorsett Educational Sys- 
tems, Inc., of Norman, Okla., stands to make a 
profit. Moreover, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity plans to underwrite similar pro- 
grams for more than 12,000 students in 24 
school districts across the country next fall. 


SLIDING SCALE OF PROGRESS 


If Billie Bouland had required 168 hours 
of instruction to advance in grade, Dorsett 
would have earned precisely nothing. The 
contract established a sliding scale that 
promised the company $80 for each grade 
achieved in 80 hours plus bonuses for faster 
performance. Billie, who had been regarded 
as a slow student, moved so fast that Dorsett 
earned more than $900 on her alone, more 
than it did on any other student. 

When the final testing results are known 
next week, it is thought that the average 
achievement will be an advance of about a 
grade and one half in each subject. 

This is not a part of the country where 
change in the schools is welcomed for the 
sake of change. Indeed, school administrators 
and teachers here are surprised to be asked 
whether they still use “the board” to paddle 
Wayward students to good behavior. Of 
course, they do, they say. 

The great educational issue in Texarkana 
is compliance or noncompliance—that is, 
with Federal desegregation standards. Only 
rarely does anyone ask what students should 
be learning, the assumption being that they 
should learn what their parents learned— 
patriotism and the three R’s. 

MANY STUDENTS FAILING 

But Texarkana has suddenly become 
synonomous with innovation and started at- 
tractive observers not only from Federal 
agencies, education faculties and big city 
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school systems, but also from such small 
towns as Keokuk, Iowa, and Montevideo, 
Minn. The reason is the recognition that stu- 
dents everywhere are falling by the way- 
side in increasing numbers. 

In the District of Texarkana on the Ar- 
kansas side, 35 per cent of all students are at 
least ome grade behind by the time they 
reach the ninth grade; 28 percent are at least 
two grades behind, and 13 per cent are three 
or more grades behind. 

Tests early in the school year showed that 
more than one-third of the ninth graders in 
all-black Booker T. Washington Junior High 
School were on the second-grade level. 

Dorsett was hired after the local school 
boards studied bids from a number of big 
companies interested in the burgeoning field 
of educational technology, including R.C.A., 
McGraw Hill, and MacMillan. 

What Dorsett did—to put it more boldly 
than anyone here ever does—was to establish 
its own system of competing schools, either 
in trailers adjacent to the existing ones or 
in classrooms renovated and even carpeted so 
they looked as little like classrooms as pos- 
sible, 

SIMPLE TEACHING MACHINES 

These were outfitted with teaching ma- 
chines manufactured by Dorsett, simple con- 
soles that project an instructional film strip 
on a small screen and play an accompanying 
phonograph record. (In all, nearly $40,000 
from the Office of Education’s $250,000 Texar- 
kana grant went to Dorsett for the purchase 
of the machines, records and films.) 

To advance the film strip one frame the 
student must press the right one of three 
buttons in response to a question. He is told 
that it doesn’t matter how fast he goes or 
how many mistakes he makes, so long as he 
understands. At the end of each film his 
understanding is tested with a short, simple 
quiz on which he must score 100 per cent 
to advance. 

Like Dorsett, the student operates on in- 
centive. Each time he completes a film strip 
he wins S & H green stamps and 10 min- 
utes of free time to spend as he likes—toss- 
ing a football outside, listening to rock 
music records or lolling on a sofa to read a 
magazine. 

When he achieves his first new grade level, 
he is given a small transistor radio. If he 
winds up with the best achievement in his 
trailer, he is rewarded with a portable tele- 
vision set. 

Conversations with students made it clear 
that it was the freedom and the individual- 
ized attention provided by the machines that 
they valued most. 

CAN TURN OFF MACHINE 


Scott Carpenter, a tousled ninth grader 
at Jefferson Avenue Junior High who has 
been in constant trouble because of long 
hair, was asked why he preferred the ma- 
chine to a teacher. “It doesn’t make you feel 
inferior,” he replied instantly. 

Also, he pointed out, “you can turn off a 
machine that quick’—he snapped his 
fingers—“but you can’t ever turn off a 
teacher.” 

Asked what the main feature of an ideal 
school would be Robin Rourton promptly re- 
plied: “No teachers.” 

In one way and other, all the students 
testified to their boredom in the classrooms 
and their sense of involvement in the trail- 
ers, which are called rapid learning centers. 
All said they were reluctant to return to the 
conventional setting. 

Teachers and principals report they see 
somewhat “improved attitudes” in the stu- 
dents on their return and greater self-con- 
fidence in their abilities. One teacher illus- 
trated the change by citing a student whose 
average made an unspectacular jump from 
wp” to “D”. 

The students say they do not use their 
new skills to better advantage because they 
still find their classes dull. In essence then, 
they have been taught to pass standardized 
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reading and arithmetic tests but their alien- 
ation from the traditional classroom setting 
has no been significantly eased. 

PERSUADING TEACHERS 

According to the local project director, a 
former Minor League baseball player named 
Marty Filogamo, the problem is not in the 
machines, which can be programmed to 
teach many things, more or less at the drop 
of a film strip. “Our biggest problem,” he 
says, “is changing the classrooms to make 
them more like the rapid learning centers.” 

This raises another problem for which no 
one yet has an answer—how to get teachers 
to accept the freedom that is for the stu- 
dents the greatest appeal of Dorsett’s system. 

“I think our teachers realize that this is 
what education is going to be,” said Eddie G. 
Miller, principal of Jefferson Avenue Junior 
High. “But they worry that there may be a 
little too much freedom.” 

A cut in anticipated Federal funds has 
helped forestall this issue. Texarkana had 
been promised at least $600,000 for the pro- 
gram's second year. Now the Office of Edu- 
cation says it will not be able to do better 
than $250,000. 

Meantime, Model Cities funds from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment have been used to get the Dorsett sys- 
tem going here for dropouts in a program 
called “Operation Second Chance.” 

According to one antipoverty official, there 
have been four cases of high school students 
dropping out deliberately to join that pro- 
gram, which they see as a way of simultane- 
ously gaining needed skills and putting the 
classrooms behind them. 

Dorsett’s local representative, C. J. Don- 
nelly, said his company was bidding on the 
new Office of Economic Opportunity con- 
tracts. He said it would welcome a chance to 
start working in a so-called “hard-core ghetto 
area.” 


POSTAL REFORM: THE POSTAL 
RATES COMMISSION AND PREF- 
ERENTIAL RATES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as you 
know, I am eager to support the measure 
before us which will improve the quality 
and economic practicality of our U.S. 
postal service. Many of my constituents 
have, however, expressed their concern 
regarding the possible abolishment of 
preferential postal rates affecting educa- 
tional institutions and libraries. 

These individuals are concerned about 
the adverse effect this legislation may 
have upon the cost of books and other 
educational material if and when the 
proposed Postal Rates Commission 
should decide to phase out the preferen- 
tial rates, as set forth in this bill, now 
in effect for such nonprofit organizations 
as schools and libraries. 

Under the present special fourth-class 
book rate, it costs 18 cents to mail a 
2-pound book from a publishing house 
in the East to a school in Oregon. If this 
special book rate were eliminated, it 
would cost 90 cents to mail the same 
book. This represents an increase in cost 
of mailing of 500 percent. Such a situa- 
tion would be very hard on the educa- 
tional and other very worthy nonprofit 
organizations in Oregon and in all West- 
tern States. In this time of inflation, it 
is imperative that we keep the costs of 
higher education at a minimum. 

The Senate Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, in its report, has ex- 
pressed its hope that the new inde- 
pendent rate setting commission will 
provide means to eliminate any undue 
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hardships on our colleges and other 
worthy nonprofit organizations. Such 
preferential rates as those provided in 
the past certainly have been in the best 
public interest. I should like to go on 
record as supporting this recommenda- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent that 
several letters discussing this matter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON STATE LIBRARY, 
Salem, Oreg., June 9, 1970. 
Re S. 3842, H.R. 17070, Postage Rates, Li- 
brary Materials. 
Senator Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Marx: Although we are all most eager 
to support measures which will improve our 
U.S. Postal services and to make necessary 
changes in the Post Office Department, pro- 
posed changes as they affect the mailing of 
library materials would be devastating for 
Oregon. May I urge your support of whatever 
action may be taken in the Senate to safe- 
guard the preferential rates for educational 
and library materials. 

I have not had the opportunity nor the 
time to make a statewide study of the impact 
of such legislation on all of the libraries in 
Oregon. However, I have determined that the 
postage change would result in an annual 
cost increase to the Oregon State Library of 
a minimum of $20,000. Our present policy is 
to pay the cost of all outgoing shipments and 
the individual or agency borrowing the mate- 
rials would pay return costs. So the total 
cost would exceed $40,000 per year! 

The Oregon State Library is primarily a 
mail order library serving directly those indi- 
viduals who do not have access to a local city 
or county library. We estimate that approxi- 
mately 400,000 borrowers are eligible to use 
our direct services. We also supplement re- 
sources of the school, academic and public 
libraries in Oregon. 

You will be interested in a bit of history as 
it relates to this matter of special mailing 
rates for library materials. Oregon State Li- 
brary initiated the first mail crder library 
service known to this country ... sending 
books by express to all who asked for them, 
until the parcel post was started. According 
to early reports by Cornelia Marvin, first 
State Librarian, “It is interesting to recall 
that this (parcel) post came about largely 
through the influence of our Oregon Senator, 
Jonathan Bourne, and that it later became 
the library book post through the effort of 
another Oregon senator, Frederick Stei- 
wer,” ... (from a Message read from Cor- 
nelia Marvin Pierce at the Dedication of the 
Oregon State Library Building April 3, 1939). 

I have said nothing about how these pro- 
posed changes would affect the price of pur- 
chasing library materials, but this is also a 
most important part of the question. 

I shall appreciate your most careful con- 
sideration of this matter. I do urge that you 
lend your efforts to retaining the special 
mailing rates for books, educational, and li- 
brary materials, If Oregon lent its leadership 
and support to establishing such a program, 
let us lend support to its retention. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELOISE EBERT, 
State Librarian. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
June 11, 1970. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR.. HATFÆŒLD: I urge you to support 
the amendment to the McGee-Fong Postal 
Reform Bill (S. 3842) that will preserve spe- 
cial Fourth Class Rates for books and educa- 
tional materials. 

As an author, instructor, and member of 
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the Authors League of America, and West- 
ern Writers of America, I share a significant 
concern that these special Fourth Class Rates 
may not be retained. 

Modernization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is a worthy project. But I join others 
who seriously doubt that escalating the 
Fourth Class rates will contribute much to 
the Post Office’s other problems when 
weighed against the undesirable effects it 
will have upon the educational world, libra- 
ries, and countless persons who buy by mail. 
The inevitable consequence would be a dras- 
tic reduction in the number of books dis- 
tributed and read—a most negative impact 
upon the nation’s educational processes and 
culture. 

Yours very truly, 
Don JAMES. 
ONALASEKA, WASH., 
June 3, 1970. 
Senator Mark HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: Very real damage 
will be done to the educational and cultural 
needs of this country if action is not taken 
at this stage to implement the amendment 
to the McGee/Fong Postal Reform Bill: the 
amendment to ensure that the present spe- 
cial Fourth Class postal rates for books and 
educational materials are retained. 

The Bill gives control of postal rates to a 
proposed Postal Rate Commission. It does 
not direct the Commission to continue the 
special Fourth Class rate for books and edu- 
cational materials; in fact it provides a pro- 
cedure for phasing out the rate over a five 
to ten year period if the Commission does 
not decide to continue them. The report of 
the Senate Post Office Committee contains a 
suggestion that the Commission consider 
preserving the Fourth Class rates, but this 
would not be binding on the Commission. 

The special Fourth Class book rate 


(adopted in 1938) is of vital importance to 


literature, art, education and communica- 
tion in the United States. It is now 12¢ for 
the first pound and 6¢ for each succeeding 
pound for this category of mail. This means 
a two pound book can be mailed anywhere 
in the United States for 18¢. If the special 
book rate were eliminated the same book 
would cost 90¢ in, for example, Zone 8 (above 
1800 miles) . . . five times the present rate. 

This country needs all the educated, skilled 
manpower it can get to meet the production 
requirements of this country: the quality of 
our cultural life is of ever-increasing im- 
portance. 

Modernization of the Post Office Depart- 
ment is clearly needed. Running the Post 
Office on the lines of a sound business cor- 
poration might help: increased rates for 
‘Junk mail’ might be a more socially desir- 
able source of revenue than increases in the 
special book and educational rate. 

I understand that the amendment to the 
Post Office Reform Bill will shortly be intro- 
duced on the Senate floor to retain the spe- 
cial Fourth Class rates, the library rates and 
related reduced rate categories. I urge you, 
Senator Hatfield, to support vigorously this 
amendment. 

Sincerely, 
WESLEY E. BAXTER. 
ANGELA BAXTER. 
P.S.—I am a former Oregon voter. 


LANE COMMUNITY COLLEGE, 
Eugene, Oreg., June 4, 1970. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I am writing on 
behalf of the Lane Community College con- 
cerning the McGee Fong Postal Reform Bill, 
S. 3842. We feel that the present postal prac- 
tice should not be changed from a nationwide 
book rate to a zoned rate. The dealers from 
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whom we buy our books are located primarily 
on the east coast and we are in the Eighth 
Postal Zone. 

It would appear to us that under a zoning 
postal rate, we would be penalized because 
of the great distance that we are located from 
the publishers. It would be possible for in- 
stitutions in the East to supply their students 
with textbooks and library books at a much 
lower cost than we could, and it is necessary 
to keep the costs down so our students can 
better afford to continue their education. 

We are sure that you will represent our 
interests when the time comes to vote. 

Thank you for your time and consideration. 

Sincerely, 
KEITH HARKER, 
Director, Learning Resource Center. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
COOPERATIVE STORE, 
Eugene, Oreg., June 1, 1970. 
Senator Mark O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD: I strongly object 
to the provisions of the Postal Reform Bill 
S. 3842 which would phase out the special 
fourth class rate for books. 

Due to the location of our school on the 
west coast and the fact that most of the 
publishing houses are located in the east, 
this would raise our transportation costs for 
books from four to five times their present 
rate. 

Obviously, the tremendous increases in 
mailing costs for books would be borne by 
the students. College costs are already in- 
flating at an alarming rate without this added 
burden. 

We urge your support in maintaining the 
present special flat rate on books in the new 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
G. L. HENSON, 
Manager. 


CBW II—REPORT OF THE U.N. 
SECRETARY GENERAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, with 
all the talk of “mass destruction” from 
nuclear weapons over the last several 
years most Americans have ignored a 
threat equally if not more dangerous— 
that from chemical and biological weap- 
ons. CBW is a Pandora’s box to which 
science is adding more and more horrors 
every day. If we are stunned at nuclear 
weapons proliferation, we should be ter- 
rified at the potential for a biochemical 
nightmare. 

The potential horrors of CBW have 
been well documented in recent months. 
In upcoming days I will be presenting 
some of this documentation to my col- 
leagues here in the Senate. I will do so 
in the hope that this Nation will be made 
to see that Chemical and Biological as 
well as nuclear weapons must be recog- 
nized in the interest of international 
sanity. 

It is impossible to separate CBW from 
either the arms race or international 
tension or fear. This is a point which a 
recent report of the Secretary General 
of the United Nations to the General 
Assembly makes extremely well. That 
report notes: 

Were these weapons ever to be used on a 
large scale in war no one could predict how 
enduring the effects would be, and how they 
would affect the structure of society and the 


environment in which we live. ... The 
momentum of the arms race would clearly 
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decrease if the production of these weapons 
were effectively and unconditionally banned. 


It goes on to state that— 


If production and stockpiling of chemical 
and bacteriological agents were to end there 
would be a general lessening of internation- 
al fear and tension. 


Mr. President, as a first step toward 
lessening international fear and tension, 
cooling off the arms race and decreasing 
the danger of mass destruction this Na- 
tion should ratify the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary-General’s report’s general con- 
clusion—part of the U.N. document 
A/7575—be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The general conclusion of the report can 
thus be summed up in a few lines. Were these 
Weapons ever to be used on a large scale in 
war, no one could predict how enduring the 
effects would be, and how they would affect 
the structure of society and the environ- 
ment in which we live. This overriding dan- 
ger would apply as much to the country 
which initiated the use of these weapons as 
to the one which had been attacked, regard- 
less of what protective measures it might 
have taken in parallel with its development 
of an offensive capability. A particular dan- 
ger also derives from the fact that any coun- 
try could develop or acquire, in one way or 
another, a capability in this type of warfare, 
despite the fact that this could prove costly. 
The danger of the proliferation of this class 
of weapons applies as much to the develop- 
ing as it does to developed countries. 

The momentum of the arms race would 
clearly decrease if the production of these 
Weapons were effectively and uncondition- 
ally banned. Their use, which could cause 
enormous loss of human life, has already 
been condemned and prohibited by inter- 
national agreements, in partciular the Gene- 
va Protocol of 1925, and, more recently, in 
resolutions of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The prospects for general 
and complete disarmament under effective 
international control, and hence for peace 
throughout the world, would brighten sig- 
nificantly if the development, production 
and stockpiling of chemical and bacteriolog- 
ical (biological) agents intended for pur- 
poses of war were to end and if they were 
eliminated from all military arsenals, 

If this were to happen, there would be a 
general lessening of international fear and 
tension. It is the hope of the authors that 
this report will contribute to public aware- 
ness of the profoundly dangerous results if 
these weapons were ever used, and that an 
aroused public will demand and receive as- 
surances that Governments are working for 
the earliest effective elimination of chemical 
and bacteriological (biological) weapons. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I would 
like to remind Congress of our respon- 
sibility in facing and dealing with the 
serious crime problem in the District of 
Columbia, since Congress has chosen to 
retain virtually exclusive governmental 
authority within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recor a listing of crimes 
committed within the District yesterday 
as reported by the Washington Post. 
Whether this list grows longer or shorter 
depends on this Congress. 
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There being objection, the article was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


OFFICERS ON GAMBLING RAID ARREST WOMAN 
as “LOOKOUT” 


A gambling raid at the After Hours Grocery 
by members of the fourth district vice squad 
was interrupted Monday by a woman who, 
police said, was standing outside warning 
persons that the raid was taking place in- 
side. 

Police entered the grocery, at 3445 14th St. 
N.W., with warrants for the arrest of 11 per- 
sons, including the owner, in connection with 
lottery operations, according to Lt. Robert F. 
DeMilt, head of the vice squad. 

He said the store owner, Jack Edelstein, 
78, was arrested on charges of operating a 
lottery, setting up a gaming table, possession 
of numbers slips and possession of horse race 
bets during the raid on Monday. 

But the other 10 persons failed at first to 
enter the store where police were waiting, he 
added. 

The police learned that Lillian Dawson, 37, 
of 1400 Meridian Pl. NW, was outside the 
store warning persons about the raid, Lt. 
DeMilt said. She was arrested on a charge of 
obstructing justice and taken from the scene. 

A short while later, DeMilt said, six of the 
10 still sought on warrants appeared at the 
store and were arrested on charges of op- 
erating a lottery. 

In other serious crimes reported by area 
police up to 6 p.m, yesterday: 

STOLEN 


A gold chalice valued at $2,000 was stolen 
between 8 a.m. Sunday and 11 a.m. Monday 
from the chapel at Catholic University, 620 
Michigan Ave. NE. 

A diamond ring and matching band, a 
hairdrier and a briefcase containing an as- 
sortment of shaving equipment, with a total 
value of $1,500, were taken when a car be- 
longing to Herman A. Mofrad, of 1315 16th 
St. NW, was stolen. The car itself was later 
recovered. 

A record player with speakers was stolen 
from Georgetown Day school, 4530 MacAr- 
thur Blyd NW, sometime before midnight 
Monday. 

An undetermined amount of food, a public 
address system and other items were stolen 
sometime between 6 p.m. Monday and 6:25 
a.m. yesterday when burglars broke into St. 
Paul’s pre-school center at 4901 14th St. NW 
and ransacked the entire building. 


ROBBED 


Joseph Kimbel, of Alexandria, was held up 
about 11:15 a.m. Monday by two young men 
in the 1100 block of Constitution Avenue NE. 
One of them drew a gun and the other re- 
moved his wallet. The pair then ran east on 
Constitution Avenue. 

Francisca Estrada, of Silver Spring, was 
treated at Washington Hospital Center for 
injuries she suffered when she was beaten 
and robbed about 3 p.m. Monday. Two men 
attacked her from behind at Mt. Pleasant 
and Lamont Street NW, striking her in the 
head and knocking her to the ground, The 
men then forced her to release her pocket- 
book containing a large amount of money 
and fied into an alley in the 1600 block of 
Lamont Street. 

Beatrice S. Suydan, of Washington, was 
robbed by a youth who drove up to her as 
she was waiting to cross the street in the 
800 block of 9th Street NE. The driver forced 
her to hand over her pocketbook containing 
money, keys and credit cards and drove east 
in the 900 block of I Street NE. 

James McCorkle, of Washington, was beat- 
en and robbed about 11:30 p.m. Monday as 
he was leaving a restaurant in the 800 block 
of H Street NE. Four men approached Mc- 
Corkle from behind and knocked him to the 
ground, After removing his wallet, the men 
kicked McCorkle in the mouth and fled west 
on H Street. 
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Amrit Drasad Baruah, of Washington, was 
beaten and robbed about 10 a.m. Saturday 
by two men who approached him in the 200 
block of Massachusetts Avenue NE. One 
yoked him while the other searched his 
pockets and took his wallet. “Don’t scream,” 
the pair warned and fled east in the 200 block 
of Massachusetts Avenue. 

Sterling Diggs, of Washington, the man- 
ager of the food trailer on the construction 
site at 2d and D Streets NW, was held up as 
he approached the site about 6:55 a.m. Three 
youths, two armed with guns and one with 
a knife, demanded, “Move back. What’s in 
the box?” After taking the cash, the youths 
warned, “Don’t try to follow us,” and fled 
from the site. 

Charles W. Sykes, of Washington, was 
beaten and robbed about 11:15 p.m. Monday 
by three young men who approached him at 
Wheeler Road and Barnaby Street SE. After 
insulting Sykes, the men told him, “We are 
going to beat you and take your money.” 
They hit him on the head and took his bills, 
change and credit cards, then ran west on 
Barnaby Street. 

Uneida Market, 4400 Georgia Ave. NW, was 
held up by a man who entered the store about 
12:30 p.m. and asked the owner for a pack of 
cigarettes. The man then drew a gun and 
pointed it at her, demanding the money from 
the cash register. She handed the gunman 
the money and he ran out of the store. 

David Almond, of Washington, was 
knocked unconscious and robbed by three 
juveniles described as 10-year-olds who at- 
tacked him about 1:30 a.m. as he was walking 
near his home in the 500 block of 5th Street 
NE. The boys struck Almond over the head 
until he fell unconscious and then fied with 
his wallet containing papers and cash. He 
was found lying on the sidewalk by a 5th 
Street resident. 

Cora Pyles, of 4000 Kansas Ave. NW., was 
held up about 6:30 p.m. Monday by a young 
man in the first-floor hallway of her apart- 
ment building. The man drew a knife and 
demanded, “Give me your handbag,” and ran 
out of the building with the purse containing 
a large amount of cash and money orders. 

Jesse Vaughn, of Washington, was treated 
at Providence Hospital for injuries he suf- 
fered when he was beaten and robbed about 
10:15 p.m. Monday. Three men approached 
Vaughn's car when he stopped for a traffic 
light at 9th Street and Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW. and struck him over the head with 
a brick. The trio then removed his money and 
ran, 

Mary Lamb, of 400 Seward Sq. SE., was 
robbed about 10:50 p.m. Monday as she was 
unlocking her door. A man wielding an un- 
identified object told Miss Lamb, “This is a 
stickup. Give me your money.” When she 
refused, the man forced her to release her 
pocketbook and searched through it, remoy- 
ing the. cash. 

Willie Toney, of Washington, a waiter, was 
beaten and robbed about 10:45 p.m. Monday 
by two youths at 3d Street and Florida Ave- 
nue NW. The pair knocked Toney to the 
ground and took his watch and money, then 
ran. 
Regina Mitchell, of Washington, was held 
up about 10:05 p.m. Sunday by two youths 
who approached her at 17th and East Capitol 
Streets NE, One of the youths pulled a gun 
and forced her to hand over her pocketbook, 
containing a large amount of money and 
personal papers. 

Louis Bernstein, of Brooklyn, was treated 
at Freedman’s Hospital for injuries he suf- 
fered during a holdup about 12:30 p.m. 
Monday. Two youths approached him at 
13th and N Streets NW. and asked him what 
time it was. Then the pair began hitting him 
in the face and body and took his wallet 
containing money and papers. The youths 
grabbed his wristwatch and ran east in the 
1200 block of N Street NW. 

Philip Goodrich, of Rockville, was held up 
about 3:55 p.m. Monday by three youths 
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who approached him at 3d and F Streets 
NE. One pointed a knife at Goodrich's ab- 
domen while another youth searched his 
pockets and removed a large amount of cash. 
The trio fled with the money, heading east 
on 4th Street. 

Barry S. Horn, of Washington, was beaten 
and robbed about 7:30 p.m. Friday by two 
youths who attacked him in the 600 block 
of E Street NE, One of them grabbed him, 
clamped his hand over Horn’s mouth and 
threw him to the ground. After taking his 
money, the pair escaped north on 5th Street. 


STABBED 


Robert Lee Ripley, of Washington, was 
treated at D.C. General Hospital for head 
and eye wounds he suffered during a fight 
with a man armed with a sharp instrument. 
Ripley told police the man struck him over 
the head and under his left eye during the 
argument in the 3500 block of Clay Street 
NE. 

ASSAULTED 

Garrick Frost, of Washington, was treated 
at D.C. General Hospital after he and a 
14-year-old friend were attacked at the Ana- 
costia swimming pool about 6:30 p.m. Mon- 
day by a group of men who struck them in 
the head and body. 

James Kundert, of Washington, was treat- 
ed at George Washington Hospital for inju- 
ries he suffered when he was attacked near 
his home at Columbia and Kalorama Roads 
NW. A man approached Kundert from be- 
hind about 2:50 a.m., struck him in the head 
and face with a blunt object and fled on 
foot. 

James Miller Oxner, of Washington, was 
treated at Hadley Hospital for a gunshot 
wound in the leg. Oxner told police a man 
approached him in the 4300 block of Halley 
Terrace SE. in a blue car, got out of his auto 
and slapped him. He said the man then drew 
a zun and fired a shot at him. 

Francisco P. Campos, 42, of 1339 Ft. Stev- 
ens Dr. NW., was indicted by a federal grand 
jury in U.S. District Court in Washington 
on a charge of carrying a dangerous weapon, 
a gun. 

Charles L. Carter, 19 and John R. Coleman, 
19, both of D.C. Jail, armed robbery, assault 
with a dangerous weapon and lesser charges 
in the theft of almost $5,000 from Safeway 
food stores on April 10 while armed with a 
sawed-off shotgun and pistol. 

Wayne A. Copeland, 20, of D.C. Jail, first- 
degree burglary while armed, armed robbery, 
assault with a dangerous weapon and lesser 
charges in the pistol-point theft of two cam- 
eras, liquor, cash during a break-in at the 
home of Michael C. Nicholas and Robert 
Myles. 

Milton R. Glover, 44, of D.C, Jail, armed 
robbery, assault with a dangerous weapon, 
first-degree burglary while armed, unauthor- 
ized use of a motor vehicle and lesser charges 
in the Feb. 11 theft of $343 from Robert 
Jones Jr, and Frances M. Jones and $79 from 
Thelma Douglas and a car from Robert Jones. 

Robert L. Williams, 19, of 3654 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. NW., assault with a dangerous 
weapon, carrying a dangerous weapon, a pis- 
tol, in an April 23 assault on Larry K. Smith, 
Cleo Graham Jr., Allen S. Gibson and Syl- 
vester L. Brown. 

James Vincent Washington, 30, of no 
known address, sale and purchase of nar- 
cotics. 

James Collins III, 18, of 3303 2d St. NE., 
second-degree burglary and petty larceny in 
a break-in at the home of Mark R. Sandstrom 
and Samford E. Leff on April 22 in which a 
pair of cufflinks, two handball gloves and a 
wallet were stolen. 

Leon R. Curtis, 20, of no fixed address, and 
William T. Weaver, 18, of 304 Seaton Pl. NE., 
armed robbery, assault with a dangerous 
weapon and unauthorized use of a motor 
vehicle in the pistolpoint theft of a watch, 
money and a car from Therman E. Statom 
on April 8. 
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Bernard J. Ervin, 23, of 1302 T St. NW.. 
embezzlement of mail by a postal service em- 
ployee. 


Man HELD IN POSTAL ROBBERY 

A 22-year-old Northwest man was arrested 
and jailed in lieu of $10,000 bond yesterday 
in connection with the theft of $1,300 from a 
post office branch on May 15, police said. 

Adrian Jones, of 4226 7th St. NW, was 
charged with armed robbery and arraigned 
before U.S. Magistrate John F. Doyle, who 
continued the case until July 7. 

Jones was charged in connection with a 
holdup at the post office at 4211 9th St. NW, 
where three armed men looted two safes and 
a cash drawer and escaped with $1,300 in 
cash and stamps, according to police. 

James L, Parker, 28, of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, first-degree burglary, robbery, rape, 
sodomy, rape while armed, assault with a 
dangerous weapon and armed robbery in a 
13-count indictment concerning three sep- 
arate attacks. The indictment charges Parker 
with attacking a woman on June 25, 1969 
and robbing her of a golf cart, 11 golf clubs, 
a wallet and $100. On Aug. 20, 1969, accord- 
ing to the indictment, he broke into the 
home of another woman, sexually assaulted 
her and stole her mink stole, a watch and 
$25. On Oct. 28, he is charged with assault- 
ing a third woman while armed with a sharp 
instrument and robbing her of 50... 


THE COMMUNITY OF GARRETT 
PARK, MD. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in an 
age when megalopoli are rapidly cov- 
ering the earth’s surface, the small 
community—the basis of our society— 
is too often overlooked. The activities 
of small communities in many instances 
are not particularly newsworthy; they 
are not violent; they are not of nation- 
al import. I would suggest, however, that 
the stability and sense of civic pride that 
only small communities can offer is an 
extremely important cell in our vast 
societal organism. 

Such a community is Garrett Park, 
Md. 

Garrett Park holds town meetings, is- 
sues a report to the people of Garrett 
Park on the state of the town, and a 
community newspaper entitled “The 
Garrett Bugle.” Do such personal and 
communal activities take place in our 
over-crowded and smog-infested urban 
population centers? Do not these vast 
metropoli suffer from what is in fact a 
lack of community? 

Garrett Park, Md., like many other 
small communities across the Nation, is 
the true democratic unit of our society. 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port to the people, of March 18, from 
the outgoing mayor, Warren R. Johnston, 
and the May 18 issue of the Garrett 
Bugle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF GARRETT PARK 

OF THE STATE OF THE TOWN 

Fellow Citizens: It seems appropriate as 
my second term as Mayor draws to a close 
that I give you an accounting of the high- 
lights of the past four years of Town Coun- 
cil activity, and my thoughts on the state 
of the Town as it is today. 

It seems further appropriate that this 
accounting be rendered at the special meet- 
ing of the Town Council which is held an- 
nually in March to receive nominations for 
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the May elections, a meeting which tradi- 
tionally takes place following the regular 
March meeting of the Citizens Association. 

Accomplishments, problems, failures (or 
just procrastinations: things which should 
take a few weeks or months and instead take 
& few years, but get done eventually) —these 
are best reported in terms of goals. Your 
Mayor and Council have had definite goals 
in mind, and a rather definite sense of prior- 
ities too, as we have gone about consider- 
ing how to make the best use of your tax 
dollars and our own time, 

As I defined them in a brief talk before 
the Citizens Association last May, the Coun- 
cil's goals are generally as follows: 

1. Defense—to protect Garrett Park from 
damaging inroads and external pressures, 
and to preserve its character and atmos- 
phere. 

2. Administration and Housekeeping—to 
maintain and improve the Town as a physi- 
cal environment: that is, as a safe, comfort- 
able, convenient, and attractive place to live 
and raise a family in; and to increase the 
effectiveness of the Town government. 


I. DEFENSE 


As I also said last May (and I think you are 
all aware that it still applies), we’ve worked 
hardest at the first of these goals. In this 
we've had no real choice: if we and our 
predecessor Councils hadn’t done so, there 
might not be any community worth admin- 
istering left today. For Garrett Park’s era 
of splendid isolation—a touch of genteel ur- 
banity situated (courtesy of Mr. Garrett’s 
railroad) far out in the country from the 
city of Washington and surrounded by roll- 
ing green pastures—is long since past. Now 
we are an eccentric touch of rusticity amidst 
vast conformist acres of brick, steel, and 
concrete: a hopeful holdout from the men- 
acing megalopolis: and enclave of individual- 
ism and of relative freedom from the frenetic, 
progress-ridden, mass-produmption world 
beyond our borders. “Vox clamantis in de- 
serto”: a voice crying in the wilderness—how 
apropos the motto which Clyde Hall bor- 
rowed from his alma mater, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, for the masthead of the Bugle! 

But before we fall guilty to the sin of 
pride and self-congratulation, let us admit 
that it was probably more luck than virtue 
that brought most of us here, and be thank- 
ful that we had the wit to recognize a good 
thing when we saw it. And, having lucked 
into a good thing, that we had the wisdom 
and the will to keep it so. 

For it didn’t just happen. The threats to 
Garrett Park’s integrity—which is to say, 
ultimately, our very existence as a Town 
or any kind of meaningful community—be- 
gan in the early 1950's, when houses and 
apartments sprang up all around us and their 
builders plotted to use our streets as access 
routes for their hundreds of new families. 
Time after time we heard the call, “Aux 
armes, citoyens!” from the Bugle, the Citizens 
Association (then, as now, the loyal opposi- 
tion, working in concert with the Town Coun- 
cil whenever the community was in danger), 
and the Council itself. Time after time hun- 
dreds of us, as concerned citizens, responded 
and helped save the day. 

Since I took office in May 1966, the Town 
has been almost continuously confronted 
with two major problems of defense: the pro- 
posed widening of Strathmore Avenue, and 
the townhouse zoning case. These two prob- 
lems together have been responsible for 24 
of the 59 special meetings the Town Council 
has been obliged to hold during the four- 
year period, up to this moment—to say noth- 
ing of much time spent on them during the 
regular monthly Council meetings and at 
innumerable other meetings, hearings, and 
consultations with legal and other advisers. 

As for Strathmore, I am happy to report 
success, The County Council has recently 
voted to drop the proposed widening from the 
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North Bethesda-Garrett Park Master Plan, 
and the Montgomery County Delegation to 
the State Legislature has advised the State 
Roads Commission of its decision—which is 
binding on the Commission—to have the 
widening of Strathmore removed from the 
“Twenty Year Critical Needs” highway plan. 
These steps are about as final as anything 
ever gets in the uncertain business of ac- 
commodating ever-expanding automobile 
traffic. The matter will doubtless come up 
again in a few years, but we did it this time, 
and one can hope that the growing recog- 
nition of the importance of protecting estab- 
lished communities will be then permit its 
resolution in Garrett Park's favor once and 
for all. 

The townhouse zoning case is a less happy 
story. Twice we have taken the long route up 
to the Maryland Court of Appeals, and lost. 
The second decision was handed down less 
than two weeks ago: it said, in effect, that 
the case had been tried and decided once 
before, and could not be judged on its merits 
again. Thus we lost on procedural grounds, 
unable to get the courts to review the basic 
question. 

We have not given up the fight. The town 
Council has repeatedly and unanimously 
signified its determination to explore every 
legal means of preventing the construction of 
these townhouses. As you know, the issue is 
not architecture—townhouses can be very 
attractive—but density. We believe there just 
isn't room to build townhouses in Garrett 
Park, planned as it was in the 1880's and ‘90's 
without vehicular overcrowding, unaccept- 
able safety hazards, loss of trees, and a 
generally damaging impact on the character 
of the community. And because we foresee 
that one townhouse cluster would be an 
invitation to predatory builders to try for 
others, we have felt we should do our utmost 
to bar any townhouses at all. 

There have of course been other problems 
in the defense category. The still pending at- 
tempt to get industrial zoning along the rail- 
road would be serious if it had any real 
chance of success. (That it does not—in my 
estimate—is due in part to the vigilance and 
the energetic opposition of the Garrett Park 
Citizens Associations as well as the Town 
Council, in conjunction with the Randolph 
Hilis Citizens Association.) We continue to 
face the possibility of a renewed threat of 
high-rise apartments at the corner of Strath- 
more and Rockville Pike, though Ned Dolan's 
efforts as a member of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee which helped the Montgomery 
County Planning Board and its staff shape 
the North Bethesda-Garrett Park Master 
Plan may prove successful in finally holding 
this corner down to low-density development. 
Ned has also been keeping a close watch on 
plans for future development of the open 
acreage beyond St. Angela’s Hall. 


II. ADMINISTRATION AND HOUSEKEEPING 


My first word on this subject—because it 
was & principal issue on which candidates 
for Town Office were asked to declare them- 
selves at the April 1966 meeting of the Citi- 
zens Association—is that we finally solved 
the leaf problem. The solution isn’t perfect; 
it took us three years to achieve it; and it is 
costing a lot of money as well as requiring 
citizen cooperation in bagging the leaves— 
but last fall we had, I believe, the most ef- 
fective leaf pickup service in the County. 

Still unsolved despite the best efforts of 
Loretta Wertheimer and her “Garbage is for 
Goats” children’s campaign—and thus a 
problem for the next Council—is how to cope 
with litter and litterers. As a fresh start, I 
am recommending that the present Council 
adopt an ordinance providing a schedule of 
fines for scattering paper and other trash— 
especially broken glass—with perhaps the 
alternative of litter cleanup duty in the case 
of offending children. 

The arrangements for our excellent snow 
removal service were made by the previous 
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Mayor and Council. We have extended and, 
as of last year, improved on garden trash and 
junk removal service. Garbage removal is a 
separate and currently more controversial 
Subject; the private-contract service leaves 
something to be desired. However, a major- 
ity of the Council is not convinced that it 
compares unfavorably with that of other 
areas or is considered unacceptable by 4 
substantial number of Town residents—or 
will necessarily be improved by a switching 
to a municipal contract. On the several oc- 
casions during the past four years when the 
matter has come before the Council, there 
has been insufficient or inconclusive expres- 
sion of the wishes of the townspeople gen- 
erally. It would be helpful, if it comes up 
again, for the Citizens Association or any 
group of concerned Garrett Park citizens to 
circulate a petition throughout the Town 
beforehand, stating the pros and cons, and 
bring a wide sampling of sentiment to the 
Council, 

The most important housekeeping respon- 
sibility of the Council involves the Town's 
own real estate; streets, storm drains, side- 
walks, rights of way, parks, and of course 
trees. 

Extensive street repaving was done by the 
previous administration; we had only to do 
Weymouth. We have added a sidewalk on 
Clermont from Strathmore to Waverly, and 
a connecting portion on Kenilworth north 
of Strathmore, 

We have taken care of the more urgent 
storm drainage problems but there is much 
left to do. However, engineering estimates 
placed the cost of modernizing our storm 
drainage system as a whole at somewhere 
around $100,000—an amount which would 
require a bond issue. Since we have felt it 
more important in the present period to be 
able to raise a sum of that magnitude for 
town defense purposes, and could not do 
both—and since the storm drainage problem 
is one we can live with awhile longer—we 
have bequeathed it to some future Council 
which does not have a heavy defense burden. 

Trees: we are well aware that—as former 
Councilman Jim Murray in his helpful re- 
port to the Council last year, and others, 
have reminded us—the trees which are the 
glory of Garrett Park are an inheritance from 
three-quarters of a century ago. They will 
not last forever, and must be systematically 
replaced. With the same care and thorough- 
ness which Paul Gonson gave to improving 
our leaf, brush, and junk pickup service, 
he has been working on a plan for future 
planting, for submission before he retires 
from the Council in May. 

Park and recreation areas: the problem of 
what to do with an unsightly gully was 
solved by converting it into a small outdoor 
amphitheater. Al Richter provided architec- 
tural guidance, and his plan for building a 
stone embankment around the dirt stage 
area should be carried out now that the 
dirt bas settled. (Incidentally, I hope that 
the Garrett Park Programming Committee 
headed by Ted Lustig, or the Woman's Civic 
Group, or both, will make plans to use the 
amphitheater several times each summer, It 
has already proven to be a place where it is 
possible to have even electronic music with- 
out disturbing the whole countryside, and 
it is suitable for all kinds of child or adult 
entertainment, picnics, and—in conjunc- 
tion with the adjoining softball areas, also 
newly developed—outdoor art shows.) 

At a cost of less than a thousand dollars 
for materials, a footbridge was built for us 
by the National Guard to connect Rokeby 
Avenue in Garrett Park with its extension 
in the White Flint area. It was named 
“Brunson Bridge” after Lance D. Brunson 
of Garrett Park, who was killed in Vietnam 
in 1967. A bronze tablet was made and will be 
installed in a ceremony on some appropriate 
occasion in the near future. 
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A major undertaking that we never found 
time for, even though it was a high-priority 
item on my list, was the overhauling of the 
Town Charter and Ordinances, and their 
publication in a form convenient for use by 
every citizen. We have amended the Charter 
to provide for certain powers needed in the 
defense of the Town, but now we are advised 
by our attorneys that a thorough charter 
revision may be desirable from that stand- 
point. 

One thing stands out, under the heading of 
Town administration, for which the Council 
as such can take no credit—although Mayor 
Friedman and his associates must be cited 
for making the original arrangements. That 
thing is the performance of Sibyl Griffin, 
whose title of Town Clerk and Treasurer only 
faintly suggests all that she does to make 
local government work in Garrett Park. Pew 
people realize how many times over Sibyl 
earns the modest salary she receives from 
the Town. 

I haven't mentioned taxes, upon which 
the exercise of self-government in Garrett 
Park depends. About two-thirds of the 
Town’s revenues comes from outside sources 
(mostly as the Town share of State income, 
motor vehicle, and gasoline taxes). The other 
third comes from you. The current rate of 
25 cents per $100 of assessed valuation on 
your property is, I believe, lower than that 
of any other municipality in Montgomery 
County—some are more than twice as high. 
We have been able to set our taxes at the 
same low rate more or less automatically 
in recent years, despite the inflationary 
trend, but each year at budget time have 
recognized that sooner or later we would 
probably have to increase it to provide needed 
services. This year, in particular, the cost 
of services—especially legal counsel, snow 
removal, and leaf and brush pickup—has 
been exceptionally high—in fact, about $12,- 
000 higher than last year’s expense for these 
items, The new Council will have to take 
a good, hard look before it sets next year’s 
tax rate. 

The cost of operating the Town Hall is 
of course also a factor, It amounts to about 
$4,000 a year (including mortgage pay- 
ments), or roughly a tenth of the total 
budget. It should be noted, though, that 
we have had a surplus of more than twice 
that amount in most recent years. 

Each year the financial report we receive 
from our auditor is made public. By way 
of example, you will find a copy of last year’s 
report on the bulletin board in the new 
Town Office, behind the main meeting room 
in the Town Hall. 

PAYNE ELECTED Mayor: FITZPATRICK, 
HULL WIN COUNCIL SEATS 


Approximately 75% of registered Town 
voters turned out May 4 to elect George 
Payne as mayor. George Fitzpatrick and Bill 
Prinz were elected to the 2-year terms on 
the Council, and Dayton Hull was elected to 
fill the one-year vacancy caused by Gerry 
Kurtz’ resignation. 

A first brief meeting of the newly consti- 
tuted Council was held immediately after 
the election count at the Town Hall, and 
Councilmen Fitzpatrick and Hull were sworn 
in; Councilman Prinz was sworn in at the 
first regular meeting May 11 as he was un- 
able to be at the Town Hall on election 
night. Mayor Payne, who was in England 
on election day was sworn in by the Clerk 
of Circuit Court in Rockville on May il 
shortly after his arrival from England the 
same morning. 

On May 11 the Council endorsed a series 
of proposals presented by Ned Dolan for 
candidates for the next General Assembly. 
The remainder of the meeting was devoted 
to discussion of the townhouse issue. The 
rejection of the Council’s request for re- 
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consideration of the adverse decision on the 
Council's suit by the Maryland Court of 
Appeals has turned the Council's attention 
to the possibility of acquiring the property 
by condemnation and purchase. County 
matching funds are available for acquiring 
open space; in addition the Council is wait- 
ing for a final draft of a resolution as a first 
step in applying for HUD matching fund 
grant for open space, Methods of financing 
the Town's share was discussed—any of 
which would likely result in a Town tax 
hike. 

An informal meeting will be held tonight 
to make Council assignments. 


TOWNHOUSE ISSUE IS FIVE YEARS OLD: WHAT 
IT’S ALL ABOUT; WHERE WE STAND NOW 


It was May of 1965 that the application 
was filed to re-zone a 2\4-acre tract fronting 
on Clermond Avenue from R-90 (single 
family dwellings) to the Townhouse classi- 
fication. Ever since, the Town Council has 
been engaged in efforts to prevent town- 
houses in Garrett Park. For the benefit of 
newcomers and to refresh the memory of 
those who may be wearying of hearing the 
fragmentary reports of the downhill prog- 
ress of the case, a brief review is in order. 

Despite heavy protest by the Town Coun- 
cil and citizenry the County Council granted 
the new zoning that fall. In the name of ad- 
joining property owners, the Town sup- 
ported an appeal of this zoning to the Cir- 
cuit Court. This suit was dismissed, and an 
appeal to the Court of Appeals failed in 
December 1967. 

Immediately the Town as municipality 
filed a re-zoning application, seeking R-90 
zoning. By retaining a planning consultant 
the Town attempted to show that enough 
homes could be placed on the land to make 
profitable use of the land, previous testi- 
mony to the contrary being in error. How- 
ever, in the lengthy process through the 
Hearing Examiner, County Council, Circuit 
Court and finally Court of Appeals, the 
Town’s case did not prevail, primarily be- 
cause it was held the Town had had its 
day in court in the previous case. The final 
blow fell last month, and at this point the 
Town has no further options in court. 

The total cost of the litigation and re- 
lated costs now stands at $19,112.63. At sev- 
eral points the Council has renewed its re- 
solve to fight the encroachment of town- 
houses “to the last ditch.” Opposition is 
based mainly on two factors: 1) this type 
of development violates the traditional 
charter of the community and public facili- 
ties are not sufficient for the resulting in- 
crease of population and cars, and 2) the 
threat of the precedent this might set. (The 
potential profit from re-zoning is consider- 
able: the tract was purchased for $10,000 in 
1964; the latest asking price was around 
$155,000. One other application for town- 
house zoning was filed in 1965 but with- 
drawn presumably to await results of the 
litigated case.) 

The owner mentioned 31 townhouses at 
one time; however, it is generally believed 
that he would not be able to get this many 
units on the property because of drainage 
problems and county and town building re- 
quirements. Exactly how many will not be 
known until a site plan is filed. 

But there are alternatives, and the Town 
Council needs a reading of community sen- 
timent. Hence the Citizens’ Association con- 
sideration of the issue Wednesday night. 
Opinions fall into two categories: 

1. For over two years an ad hoc committee 
has been studying the possibility of seeking 
support of a private citizens’ lawsuit. This 
would be filed by adjoining property owners, 
based on their right to depend on the early 
plat designation of the area for park use. 
Some legal research has been completed. A 
report will be made and opinion sought. 
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2. The Town Council is considering con- 
demnation and purchase, with financing by 
matching fund grants and possibly bond is- 
sue or mortgage. Councilman Bob Smyers 
will report on this aspect. Again, your opin- 
ion will be needed. 

AN APPRECIATION 

Serving as Mayor or Councilman in a tiny 
community like ours must seem like a thank- 
less job at times. Some of our problems 
never seem to go away, and in a community 
of outspoken individuals the officials aren’t 
allowed to forget them: garbage, storm 
drains, trees, townhouses, sidewalks, to name 
a few. 

However, a constant Council watcher 
must point out that our Mayor and Council 
deal with these and other issues with pains- 
taking consideration and patience, often de- 
voting many extra hours to their Town 
homework. Retiring Mayor Warren Johnston 
gave much attention to the Town's status 
under the proposed State Constitution in 
the early part of his administration and has 
had to cope with the Townhouse threat and 
widening of Strathmore throughout (the 
latter with a happier outcome than the 
former). 

Special mention should be made of Coun- 
cilman Kurtz’ shepherding of the Town Hall 
which has become a popular meeting place 
and has generated new community activity 
and spirit. Councilman Gonson has devoted 
much time to the on-going problem of pre- 
serving and/or replacing Garrett Park's trees 
and even came up with an answer to that 
thorniest of problems—the leaf pickup. 

Thanks to their efforts among the ranks 
of the working advocates of the Town, we 
continue to live in a community of unsur- 
passed charm and spirit. 

VOTERS’ GUIDE FOR GARRETT PARK TOWN 
ELECTIONS MAY 4 


(The following statements were prepared 
by candidates at the request of the Bugle). 
For mayor 


Gerry Kurtz—Since the March Citizens’ 
Association meeting when my name was 
placed in nomination for the office of Mayor, 
I’ve been thinking about many things. 
Mayor Johnston's eloquent State of the 
Town message started me reflecting on the 
town I visited 17 years ago, the town I've 
been privileged to have served for three 
years as a Councilman. I’ve been thinking 
about trees that are beautiful and must be 
perpetuated, their leaves which must be re- 
moved from the streets each autumn, I’ve 
been thinking about charming houses and 
the specter of the intrusion of Town Houses. 
And the people that live in these 350 or so 
houses: Old people, young people, and those 
in between; old timers, newcomers, and new 
neighbors sure to come; good people, con- 
cerned people, all bound together and some- 
times at odds with each other over issues 
which are plaguing the nation and in micro- 
cosm threatening Garrett Park: 

Our young people drifting away, unin- 
volved, threatened by the drug problem. The 
youngsters are our future. We need to listen 
to them. We need to work with them. We 
need them as much as they need us. 

Our roads need to be maintained. Strath- 
more Avenue cannot be widened. Our victory 
must be preserved. 

Garbage collection—our service must and 
can be improved. 

Town goyernment—sometimes plodding, 
often progressive, always concerned. It must 
be broadened with more citizen involve- 
ment. 

Our Post Office must be preserved. 

Garrett Park—so much has been accom- 
plished in our more than 70 years of life 
and so much more must be done. Fully 
realizing that there are no simple solutions 
to our complex problems, I am confident 
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that there are solutions. Solving the prob- 
lems can be fun as well as productive. The 
spirit of the town, citizen involvement in 
fighting the battles or enjoying each other's 
company in projects and social affairs is 
what we're all about. I’m honored to have 
been nominated to an office that is charged 
with the responsibility of Keeping all that 
we have that is good—and at the same time 
planning and preparing for a future that 
comes at us faster than we anticipate. I 
would like to serve as your Mayor. I can only 
promise to try to be a good one. With your 
help, I can succeed. 

George Payne—When I ran for the Coun- 
cil two years ago, I described myself as an 
extremist, an isolationalist and intolerant. 
Where the welfare of Garrett Park is con- 
cerned, I still am. As I said then: My fond- 
ness for Garrett Park tends to be extreme, 
and so does my jealousy on its behalf; I am 
an isolationist because I like Garrett Park 
the way it is, I don’t want to see it absorbed 
by the urban conglomerate lapping its edges; 
and I am intolerant of efforts to change the 
character of Garrett Park or to whittle away 
its rights, prerogatives and privileges. 

Recent news items remind me that I am 
also a ‘strict constructionist’: I’ve had a hand 
in building the Community Center and the 
Swimming Pool; the construction of Cam- 
bria Ave., Shelley Court, and (during my 
present term) the Rokeby bridge and Kenil- 
worth sidewalk; and, for the past few weeks, 
I’ve been straw-bossing the reconstruction of 
the pool bath-house. 

On the other hand, I'm opposed to the con- 
struction of town houses and four-lane 
highways in Garrett Park—and anything 
else that threatens the character of our Town. 
I’m in favor of efficient garbage collection— 
and better community services of all kinds— 
but I want to be sure that any change in 
the present system will result in better sery- 
ice and not just a different set of problems. 
I’m glad that G.P. led the way in Maryland 
in lowering the voting age to i8 but regret 
that the date of Town elections makes this 
an empty gesture for those away at school. 
I believe that we should make provision for 
absentee ballots as part of the Charter re- 
vision. 

We moved to G.P. in 1941 and for 3 years 
I maintained a cozy non-involvement in 
Town affairs. Then I became secretary of the 
Citizens’ Association and have been almost 
constantly involved ever since. I know that 
I shall aways be emotionally involved in G.P. 
and I hope that I shall continue to have the 
opportunity to be actively involved, too. That 
is why I am running for mayor and ask for 
your support. 

FOR 2-YEAR COUNCIL TERM 
(Two vacancies) 

Calvin B. Baldwin, Jr.—Background: Born 
1925 in Radford, Va., wife: Betty; children: 
Susan, Sally, and Ann; resident of Mont- 
gomery County since 1933 and Garrett Park 
since 1963; education: BCC High School; A.B., 
University of North Carolina; M.P.A., Har- 
vard; worked at National Institutes of Health 
since 1953; present position: Executive Of- 
ficer, National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development. 

Statement on issues: The attractive char- 
acter of the town can and must be preserved 
by the continued and intense efforts of the 
citizens and the Town Council. Specifically, 
I believe: 

(1) every effort must be made to prevent 
construction of “townhouses”; 

(2) we must continue our efforts to (a) 
stop construction of high-rise apartments at 
corner of Strathmore and Rockville Pike, (b) 
oppose industrial zoning by Perlmutter along 
the railroad, and (c) see that Strathmore is 
not widened (but let’s repave it!); 

(3) better systems of garbage and trash col- 
lection can be found. College Park, Md., has 
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a collection system that is both more efficient 
than ours and adds to the dignity of those 
doing the job. 

(4) safer means of getting our children to 
and from the Kensington Park Library 
should be found. 

(5) continuing effort must be made to care 
for and replace our trees and to solve storm 
drainage problems. I agree with Mayor John- 
ston that if we must choose between making 
& major expenditure for drainage or against 
townhouses, the townhouse issue is more im- 
portant; 

(6) that the Town Charter must be modi- 
fied to suit the needs of the Town; and 

(7) the Town Council can strengthen the 
sense of community and citizen participation 
thru active use of the Town Hall, continued 
Support of the Citizens’ Association, other 
citizen groups and individuals, the Bugle, 
and, finally, encouraging completion of the 
Garrett Park History. 

It will probably cost more money, as well 
as effort, to achieve some of these goals. I 
am prepared to make a modest financial sac- 
rifice to achieve them. 

George Fitzpatrick—the Fitzpatricks are 
five—Moliie and me, our son Chip, and our 
daughters Megan and Marla. We have lived 
(those of us old enough) in the Washington 
area since 1948 and in Garrett Park since 
1956. 

T have a degree in Political Science, served 
in the Navy during World War II, and am 
employed by one of the “think tanks" at- 
tempting to solve problems faced by our mili- 
tary forces. Philosophically and politically, I 
am a liberal of the “old” (pre-confrontation) 
school. 

I have served as an Officer of the Garrett 
Park Citizens’ Association, as treasurer and 
member of the board of directors of the Gar- 
rett Park Swimming Pool Association, and 
for a little over two years as a Town Council- 
man—from which post I resigned in the 
Spring of 1966 when my job took me over- 
seas. 

Should I be elected, my principal concern 
would be to preserve what is physical about 
Garrett Park by continuing our opposition 
to those who seek indiscriminately to exploit 
our town and surrounding area. Secondly, as 
& parent, I am much aware that, without 
a drug store, a snack bar, or the like, there 
is no comfortable place in Town for our teen- 
agers to congregate. I would be receptive 
to suggestions for the solution to this prob- 
lem. And, last, I would devote my efforts, 
as before, to the orderly and efficient con- 
duct of the Town’s business—zoning, finan- 
ces—preserving and improving our assets 
and facilities—trees, roads, lights, drains— 
and (difficult to word) enriching the way 
of life that living in Garrett Park makes pos- 
sible. 

William C. Prinz—Geologist, Interior De- 
partment; in Garrett Park since 1962; major 
civic activities—treasurer of Garrett Park 
PTA, vice-president and president of Ken- 
sington Junior High PTA, trustee of Garrett 
Park Elementary School, Citizens’ Associa- 
tion delegate to Montgomery County Civic 
Federation. 

The most important problems facing us 
are: 1) preservation of the integrity of the 
town, and 2) providing for adequate house- 
keeping. 

Integrity: The unique character of Gar- 
rett park as an oasis in a desert of suburbia 
must be preserved by continuing the cam- 
paign against high-density developments, not 
only in the courts but also through ordi- 
mances such as those now being considered 
by the council setting minimum street widths 
and requiring off-street parking facilities. 

Housekeeping: To insure that Garrett Park 
continues to be an attractive and pleasant 
place to live, I propose that we seek profes- 
sional help, for example by hiring on a part- 
time basis an advanced graduate student 
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majoring in city management to arrange for 
and supervise many of our “nuts and bolts” 
maintenance activities. Such a person would 
also facilitate the greater use of our local 
teenage work force in a variety of odd jobs 
around the town. On the garbage issue, I am 
a member of the “silent majority’—“silent” 
in that I have not telephoned a member of 
the Town Council (but I have bombarded 
the Montgomery County Refuse with com- 
plaints), and “majority” in that I believe a 
problem exists. In the long run, it is going to 
take some major changes to solve, but in the 
interim, I recommend further exploration of 
a municipal contract. 


FOR 1-YEAR COUNCIL TERM (ONE VACANCY) 


Dayton Wood Hull—My major qualifica- 
tion for service on the Town Council is prob- 
ably that I recently retired. It helps to have 
time to pursue solutions to the Town’s prob- 
lems! 

My most recent position was as Director of 
the Information and Reports Staff for the 
Department of State’s Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs; prior to that I was Chief 
of State’s Compensation Division. 

In civic affairs I have served as president 
of Greenbelt Consumer Services, one of the 
nation’s largest consumer co-operatives. In 
Garrett Park, I have been a member of the 
town’s Program Committee and helped ar- 
range the movie showings in the Town Hall 
this past winter. 

My particular specialty is public admin- 
istration, in which I have a PhD. Whether 
this training will be of any use to the Town, 
we'll have to wait and see. 

My wife, the former Bettie McGlaufiin, and 
I moved to Garrett Park in 1965. We want to 
help keep the town a lively and interesting 
place but insulated from urban development. 

Mickee Lyn Myers—This summer I will be 
marrying a fellow Garrett Parkite, Frederic 
Ward Adrian. My interest in Garrett Park 
dates further back to when I was on the 
Youth Council for Development of Recrea- 
tional Facilities, and I am involved in sev- 
eral town Social Action groups. 

If elected, I intend to work to involve 
more Garrett Park citizens in Town Affairs. 
The Town Council should provide the leader- 
ship in encouraging Garrett Park groups to 
communicate their activities to the Town 
and for the Town Council to report all busi- 
ness to the citizens. Young people should be 
invited and encouraged to share ideas and 
leadership to our town affairs. 

I've started some of this by passing out a 
“get out the vote” sheet and a Position Paper 
to every household in Garreet Park. The 
Town Council has an obligation to inform 
itself and the Town about social issues that 
affect everyone but may not be a Town prob- 
lem and to take stands on such as A group. 
I will present these ideas and the ones men- 
tioned in my Position Paper at the combined 
Town Council and Citizens’ Association meet- 
ing Wednesday evening. 


MISS THE BOAT FOR ELECTION? 


If you forgot to register for the Town elec- 
tions, Clerk Sybil Griffin suggests you visit 
the polls May 4 anyway—and register for the 
next election. Of course, it is possible to 
register at any time, but she suggests that 
the incentive of election activity might serve 
as a good reminder. Between 40 and 50 new 
people registered before this election, only 
a few in the 18-21-year-old category. 

WALTER T. MARABLE, JR. 

Reside at 10930 Clermont Ave. Born Jack- 
sonville, Fla., Nov. 28, 1929; married, four 
children (Mary Lee, Wendy, Julie and Walter 
III). Resident of Garrett Park since August 
1965. Was educated in the public schools of 
Wilmington, N.C. Attended the University of 
Louisville, Ky., 1947-48. Served with the Navy 
1948-52. Attended and graduated from the 
University of Southern California with a 
M.S.E.E. in 1958. Employed by the Hughes 
Aircraft Co. for past 11 years. Presently As- 
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sistant to the Manager, Navy Liaison, in the 
Washintgon District Offce. Member of the 
Eta Kappa Nu Society, the American Society 
of Naval Engineers, U.S. Naval Institute and 
U.S. Naval Reserve. Residence prior to Gar- 
rett Park was in Anaheim, California, for nine 
years (home of Disneyland). Was attracted 
to Garrett Park because of its complete de- 
parture from the “tract” environment. After 
arriving in Washington in May of 1965, I 
looked at one house which I promptly pur- 
chased (without my wife seeing it) and have 
turned it into a perpetual do-it-yourself 
project. 
MARY AILEEN NEWMAN 

My present appointment to the Town 
Council to fill the vacancy left by a resigna- 
tion last year came about because some local 
citizens had drafted me on the theory that 
there ought to be a woman on the Town 
Council. Previously I had been a member of 
the Town's Zoning and Planning Commission 
and before that Secretary of the Garrett Park 
Citizens’ Association. 

Other civic activities have included PTA 
legislation and budget, grass-roots politics, 
League of Women Voters and a stint as the 
only woman board member of Greenbelt Con- 
sumer Services, Inc, 

The Newman family moved to the house 
they built in Garrett Park in 1960 in order 
to enjoy the kind of community they knew 
it was and is. Because we live at the end of 
Clermont Avenue, legally closed some time 
ago, we benefit daily from previous town 
efforts to keep Garrett Park from being a 
“thruway;” as Councilwoman I hope to con- 
tinue this effort. 


ROBERT R. SMYERS 


Born in Sykesville, Pa.; was graduated 
from University of Pennsylvania in 1941 
(B.S. in Economics) and from Harvard Law 
School in 1948 (LLB). From 1941 to 1945, 
served in the Air Force in the African, Euro- 
pean and Pacific Theaters. Separated with 
rank of Major and presently hold rank of 
Lt. Col. in Air Force Reserve. 

Have resided in Garrett Park for 5 years 
(4501 Clermont Place) and lived in G.P. 
Estates for 10 years previously. Served as 
Vice President and President of the Citizens 
Association, 1963-64 (and temporary Bugle 
editor). Have been a member of the Town 
Council since appointment in July 1966. Mar- 
ried, four children. Occupation: Lawyer, 
Counsel to Joint Committee on Taxation, 
U.S. Congress. 


SMOKING ON AIRCRAFT—IV 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, after 
introducing S. 3255, I have received a 
great deal of complimentary mail from 
around the country. As my colleagues re- 
call, this bill would have the Secretary 
of Transportation set aside separate 
sections on passenger aircraft for 
smokers and nonsmokers. 

In addition to the many individuals 
who have contacted me, and other Sen- 
ators as well, various groups have en- 
dorsed this proposal. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a letter from Dr. Saul Malkiel, president 
of the American Academy of Allergy. At 
their annual convention, they endorsed 
my bill, I certainly appreciate it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ALLERGY, 

Milwaukee, Wis., May 5, 1970. 
Senator MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S, Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR HONORABLE SENATOR: You will be in- 
terested in knowing that at the 26th Annual 
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Meeting of The American Academy of Allergy 
which recently met in New Orleans it was 
voted by the membership that the Academy 
go on record as supporting legislation which 
requires the FAA to establish separate smok- 
ing sections on all commercial aircraft. I 
trust that this approbation by the Academy 
will be of some service in support of your 
Bill 83255. 

By this motion it can be seen that the 
allergist is acutely aware of the problems 
which may arise should individuals with 
certain diseases come in close contact with 
smoke from tobacco, It seems to us that it 
is the right of every citizen to breathe clean 
air, should he so desire. 

If you feel that there is some way in 
which the Academy can be of service to you, 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAUL MALKIEL, M.D. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM IS GROWING AND IM- 
PROVING 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the con- 
trol of crime and the improvement of the 
criminal justice system are of enormous 
significance to the well-being of the 
United States and its citizens. Every 
thoughtful American should become well 
versed in the issues concerning crime 
and current efforts to reduce crime, par- 
ticularly those being carried out under 
the new program of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration—LEAA. 

One of the most interesting reviews of 
the LEAA program, which gives finan- 
cial and technical assistance to State 
and local governments, is contained in 
a new report by the National Governors’ 
Conference. It not only contains per- 
tinent data, but a number of important 
evaluations—as seen by the Governors 
themselves—on the effectiveness of the 
program. In addition, the report is is- 
sued to coincide with the second anni- 
versary of the signing of the act which 
created LEAA on June 19, 1968. 

The report, entitled “The States and 
the Omnibus Crime Control Program 2 
Years After the Signing of the Act,” 
contains this early comment: 

The National Governors’ Conference con- 
cludes that the program is growing and im- 
proving and that prospects are good for con- 
tinued improvement in the criminal jus- 
tice system. 


It is important to realize that crime 
did not develop into a nationwide prob- 
lem overnight. The problems of crime 
will not be solved overnight. But as the 
National Governors’ Conference and 
many others have observed, substantial 
progress already has been made under 
the LEAA program. And prospects for 
the future look very good. The Nixon 
administration has given high priority 
to the anticrime program, and has re- 
quested that the LEAA budget for fiscal 
year 1971 be nearly doubled, to $480 
million. 

Of course, money alone will not do the 
job. We need new and greater levels of 
commitment from State and local of- 
ficials, who have the prime responsibili- 
ties for reducing crime and improving 
criminal justice. The National Governors’ 
Conference report indicates that these 
new levels of commitment and coopera- 
tion are indeed being developed. It quotes, 
for instance, the director of the Arizona 
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State Criminal Justice Planning Agency 
as saying that his State’s progress is di- 
rectly attributed to the new cooperation 
among government officials at the State, 
local, and Federal levels. It also quotes 
the regional association of government 
in the Portland, Oreg., metropolitan area 
as saying the LEAA block-grant concept 
has “reduced ‘grantsmanship’ and is 
strengthening planning at the local-State 
level.” 

The National Governors’ Conference 
report says that a very fair share of 
block action funds have been subgranted 
by the States to the Nation's large cities 
and counties in the first year of the 
LEAA program, fiscal 1969. It is impor- 
tant to note that the first-year budget 
was only $63 million—not enough to 
meet the needs of anyone, no matter how 
it was distributed. With a budget more 
than four times larger in the current 
fiscal year, well over $200 million in ac- 
tion grant funds is going into the crimi- 
nal justice system. States are required by 
the act to give at least 40 percent of 
planning funds to units of local govern- 
ment, and at least 75 percent of block 
action funds to local government. The 
report notes that even though some 
funds remain to be subgranted, 16 States 
have already reallocated more than the 
75 percent to cities and counties. 

Mr. President, the Criminal Laws and 
Procedures Subcommittee started hear- 
ings on S. 3541 today. S. 3541 is a bill I 
introduced at the request of the Attorney 
General and is in the nature of an 
amendment to the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act. This proposal is designed to 
perfect the block-grant concept. In con- 
templation of these hearings, I ask 
unanimous consent that the National 
Governors’ Conference report be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE STATES AND THE OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL 
PROGRAM 2 YEARS AFTER THE SIGNING OF 
THE ACT 

I, OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE STREETS 

ACT OF 1968—ITS PURPOSES 

June 19, 1970 marks the second anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. Seldom 
has a program of such short duration been 
the object of such controversy and scrutiny. 
There are at least two reasons for this in- 
terest in the program. The first is the great 
public concern about crime and the other 
is the block grant approach of the program. 
Under the block grant approach, 85 percent 
of federal funds are awarded to the states 
which allocate money to local governments. 
States are required to pass-through 40 per- 
cent of the planning funds and 75 percent 
of the action funds to local government. 
Under federal guidelines each state must 
prepare a comprehensive criminal justice 
plan covering both state and local programs. 

This brief report is designed to show what 
has happened in the two years since the act 
was signed. We will seek to document what 
the states and localities have done and plan 
to do with help of the federal block grant 
funds. On the basis of these findings the 
National Governors’ Conference concludes 
that the program is growing and improving 
and that prospects are good for continued 
improvement in the criminal justice system. 
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To determine whether the program has 
been successful, it is necessary to examine 
the intent of the Act and the procedures for 
achieving tnese goals. Congress described 
the act’s purposes as follows: 

“To prevent crime and to insure the great- 
er safety of the people, law enforcement ef- 
forts must be better coordinated, intensified, 
and made more effective at all levels of gov- 
ernment. It is therefore the declared policy 
of the Congress to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in strengthening and improving 
law enforcement, at every level by national 
assistance.” 

Congress established the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to administer the federal 
program, award the block grant funds, and 
provide the first major intergovernmental 
attack on crime. With federal funding, states, 
counties and cities joined together to mod- 
ernize the entire criminal justice system— 
police, courts, and corrections, prosecution, 
defense, probation, control of narcotics, and 
juvenile delinquency, etc. 


Il. WHY BLOCK GRANTS TO THE STATES 


The Omnibus Crime Control Act was de- 
signed to improve the entire criminal justice 
system at all levels of government. For this 
reason the Congress decided to provide block 
grants to the states to coordinate this com- 
prehensive law enforcement effort. 

The National Council on Crime and De- 
linguency (NCCD) noted in October 1967— 

“Few believe that effective police action 
and vigorous prosecution alone deter crime. 
Equally important in crime control is im- 
proving the institutions which are respon- 
sible for preventing convicted criminals from 
committing crimes again. This fact—that law 
enforcement and criminal justice agencies do 
not exist in isolation, but are part of a sys- 
tem—is the central theme of the multi-col- 
umn report of the President's Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice.” 

The NCCD said that when law enforcement 
is seen as a total system, the importance of 
state government is made clear. Even before 
the Omnibus Act was passed states ran 
prison and parole systems, controlled bail 
and justice-of-the-peace systems, and had 
systems of prosecution. More than half had a 
public defender system. All states operated 
or subsidized adult courts and probation sys- 
tems and in 47 states the Attorney General 
is the chief law enforcement official with 
broad authority. All states operated central 
statewide crime laboratories and investiga- 
tion units. 


lil. HOW HAS THE PROGRAM WORKED 


States have broad authority and responsi- 
bility and are best able to coordinate the 
various parts of the criminal justice system. 
State, local, and federal officials believe that 
the block grant approach has been working 
well in bringing together the parts of the 
system. The director of Arizona state law en- 
forcement planning agency has written— 

“We believe the success of Arizona’s pro- 
gram is directly attributable to the fact that 
we have managed to create a meaningful 
dialogue among various levels of federal, 
state and local government as they interact 
in the planning and action programs de- 
veloped under the Omnibus Crime Control 
Act. The creation of this dialogue has been 
a major accomplishment in this area in view 
of the traditional barriers between such gov- 
ernments and between various disciplines 
involved in law enforcement. These barriers 
created by ignorance, fear and mistrust, tend 
to break down quickly as men of good will 
demonstrate their willingness to work to- 
gether towards the common objective envi- 
sioned by the Omnibus Crime Control Act. 
We know of no other federal program which 
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creates this framework for such a high de- 
gree of both inter and intra-governmental 
dynamics at all levels.” 

The Columbia Region Association of Goy- 
ernments (Portland Metropolitan Area) of 
Oregon passed a resolution supporting the 
block grant and noting that the program has 
reduced “grantsmanship” and is strength- 
ening planning at the local-state level. 

The major administrative goals of the 
block grant include: 1. Comprehensive plan- 
ning and program development; 2. uncompli- 
cated intergovernmental relationships; 3. 
elimination of federal domination of grant- 
in-aid programs; 4. state government au- 
thority to establish program priorities and 
allocate federal funds according to commu- 
nity needs and priorities, 

During the two years since the beginning 
of the program significant progress toward 
these goals has been made. The Maricopa 
Council of Governments (Phoenix Metropoli- 
tan Area) has said that “from its inception, 
helpful and cooperative working relation- 
ships have existed between state, regional 
and local officials. We at the local level have 
had a very real input into the content of the 
State plan and workable approaches have 
been developed to the problem of allocation 
of funds on the basis of need.” 

Not only are the state law enforcement 
planning agencies providing leadership and 
assisting local governments to improve their 
law enforcement agencies, but, for the first 
time local elected officials, local law enforce- 
ment officials and private citizens are guiding 
and influencing the states’ program as mem- 
bers of the state law enforcement advisory 
boards. Of a total of approximately 1,061 
members of state planning agency supervi- 
sory boards, in all fifty states, 489 are from 
local governments, 394 from state govern- 
ment and 170 are private citizens. (See Ap- 
pendix B, Chart 3, for a breakdown by State.) 
This is an entirely new kind of local partici- 
pation in state programs. 

In 45 states regions have been established 
for local law enforcement planning. The 
growth of crime has not been limited to city 
or county boundaries. This demands a re- 
gional approach to crime fighting. The 212 
metropolitan areas of the country have 4,457 
police departments and their effectiveness 
suffers from overlap, inadequate communi- 
cation and insufficient cooperation. These 
problems are being solved in many places 
and are at least being discussed in most areas 
as a result of this new program. Without 
these state and regional bodies this type of 
communication would not have occurred. 
Area-wide, regional law enforcement coop- 
eration cannot be overlooked as an important 
contribution in the fight against crime. 


IV. HAVE THE BIG CITIES GOTTEN THEIR SHARE? 


A recent survey of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations showed 
that 75.3 percent of Fiscal Year 1969 action 
funds have been awarded by states to cities 
and counties over 50,000 population. These 
411 cities have less than 40% of the Nation’s 
population and 62% of the crime. The at- 
tached Charts I and II, Appendix B show al- 
locations of 1969 block grants by the states 
as of March 31, 1970. States have until June 
1970 to allocate 40 percent of the planning 
funds. Eight states received waivers from 
LEAA for the State to do all or most of the 
planning or spend more than the 60 percent 
because of local governments’ inability to 
plan or spend all of their allocated planning 
funds during the first year of the program. 
As of March 1970, 20 states have passed 
through to their local governments more 
than the required 40 percent. The states have 
until June 1971 to allocate 75 percent of the 
1969 action funds to loca] governments. As 
of this March, 16 states had already allo- 
cated more than the required 75 percent of 
action funds to local governments, 
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Delays in getting money to high crime 
areas have been caused by federal adminis- 
trative and fiscal inaction. Although the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act was signed in 
mid-June 1968, the first federal administra- 
tors were not appointed until late October 
1968. States did not receive Fiscal Year 1969 
planning funds until January 1969 And 1969 
action funds were not awarded until June, 
1969, the end of the fiscal year. States did 
not receive 1970 planning funds until Janu- 
ary, 1970, nor action funds until June, 1970. 
(See Appendix A for a Chronology of the 
program.) 

One of the problems faced by states in 
allocating funds to big cities, has been the 
failure of some cities to apply for funds. 
Attorney General Mitchell described some of 
these problems in his testimony on March 12, 
before the House Judiciary Committee: 

“Other cities have simply failed to display 
initiative in applying for grants. San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland applied for one State grant 
of about $20,0000 each and these grants were 
awarded. But Los Angeles has so far re- 
ceived $564,000, Cleveland made only one 
request for $58,000 and it was granted. In 
other instances, cities such as Chicago were 
simply not prepared because of organiza- 
tional problems to draw up sufficient plans 
for fund applications.” 

Cities are getting themselves organized for 
this program and it is expected that in the 
future more applications will be made by 
big cities. 

The following are examples of percentages 
of block grant action funds states have 
granted to their big cities and urban areas: 

Arizona—63.8% of funds to Tucson, Phoe- 
nix, Flagstaff, Yuma and surrounding 
counties. 

Minnesota—82% of funds to Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and surrounding counties. 

Missouri—85.7% of funds to St, Louis, 


Kansas City and Springfield. 
New Jersey—53% 


of funds to Newark, 
Trenton, Jersey City, Camden, Elizabeth, all 
of which have 31% of the state's total crime. 

New York—70% of all funds to five metro- 
politan areas including New York City 
which received more than 50% of all grants. 

Oregon—48% to Portland and its metro- 
politan area. 

Pennsylvania—42% of funds to Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh in 1969; 58% of 1970 
funds, 

Tennessee—42.6% of funds to Chatta- 
nooga-Hamilton County, Knoxville-Knox 
County, Nashville-Davidson County, Mem- 
phis-Shelby County. 

The Advisory Commission of Intergovern- 
mental Relations study of the Omnibus 
Crime Control program found that 32 states 
used the state portion of their block grant 
for programs of direct benefit to local govern- 
ments. In 18 states over 45 percent of the 
state share was used for these purposes. 

States also giving their own financial as- 
sistance to local governments included: 

Delaware—$1,000,000 was appropriated by 
the General Assembly for state assistance to 
local law enforcement agencies. Wilmington 
received $542,808 and surrounding New Cas- 
tle County $141,845. 

Iilinois—State appropriated $3,232,800 for 
Fiscal 1970 to provide local matching funds. 
Action now started in October 1969 pro- 
vides for $1 million for police community 
relations, police management surveys and 
criminal justice training. Within four weeks 
of applying the state provides localities with 
100 percent of funds up to $10,000. 

New Jersey—State provided urban grant 
recipients with the 10 percent local match- 
ing share. 

Vir; In Fiscal 1971 State will contrib- 
ute $804,120 for local matching and $865,000 
in Fiscal 1972. 
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The program is now reaching the point 
where officials from various parts of the state 
and local criminal justice system—police- 
men, judges, prosecutors, parole officers, 
elected oOfficials—are beginning to under- 
stand each others’ problems and can see the 
need for change. This spirit of cooperation 
for mutual improvement is the essence of 
what the 1967 President’s Crime Commis- 
sion called for. 

Many of the state and local programs re- 
ceiving federal funds show recognition of the 
need for new and innovative techniques. 

Alabama is involving local civic clubs in 
the fight against crime. 

Arizona is developing a statewide auto- 
mated information system to serve all law 
enforcement agencies. Five small towns out- 
side Phoenix have joined together to im- 
prove their communications system. 

Arkansas will institute in Criminal Trial 
Courts the mandatory use of a model set of 
criminal jury instructions prepared by a 
committee of Judges, prosecutors and defense 
attorneys. In Little Rock and four other 
metropolitan areas law enforcement officers 
will be required to collect information from 
citizens in analyzing and identifying com- 
munity problems before any police-commu- 
nity relations programs are funded. 

California will conduct Operation Cable 
Splicer ITI with law enforcement officers from 
78 cities and counties participating to test 
state and local readiness to cope with civil 
disorders, natural disasters and the effects of 
nuclear war. The Los Angeles Regional Crim- 
inal Justice Information System will com- 
bine all criminal justice information systems 
in Los Angeles County (which has 40% of all 
criminal cases in the state) to provide in- 
formation to district attorneys, public de- 
fenders, courts, probation and law enforce- 
ment officers so each will know what the 
other is doing. 

Colorado’s Youth Service Training Proj- 
ect will train and retain delinquency pre- 
vention control and treatment personnel 
from police agencies, schools, community 
centers, youth bureaus and probation offices. 
The Denver Police Department will use 
closed circuit television to transmit pictures 
of potentially dangerous situations from 
the ground or a helicopter to command 
headquarters. 

Florida will operate a therapeutic self-help 
residential community for drug addicts in 
Miami similar to the Synanon-Daytop Pro- 
gram. A statewide computer reporting sys- 
tem is being designed to provide statistics 
for administrative and operational use by 
police and criminal justice agencies. 

Georgia will establish a child and youth 
service center in a high delinquency com- 
munity. Atlanta will conduct an inservice 
retraining program for police. 

Hawaii is developing a program to relate 
community support to development of pre- 
ventive programs in the schools. It will in- 
clude review of education programs to con- 
solidate and refocus them for prevention. 
In Honolulu a joint state-city police-court 
pilot intern program to train graduate ju- 
venile delinquents has started. University 
graduate students will live in houses with 
the delinquents. 

Illinois has expanded the state public 
defender system to the appellate level. Chi- 
cago received $1.2 million in February 1970 
for the Police Department to hire 422 com- 
munity service aides for six community store- 
front service centers. Project Step Up will 
provide group treatment of pre-delinquent 
adolescents by professional social workers 
in three inner-city Chicago high schools. 

Indiana will establish in three big cities 
youth service bureaus to mobilize community 
resources, develop new resources and col- 
lect data. They will coordinate private and 
public agencies concerned with juveniles. 
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Iowa will support expansion of the Des 
Moines Police-School Liaison Program. De- 
tectives wearing school blazers work with 
children, parents and teachers in the school. 
Thus far the program has resulted in a 
marked decrease in vandalism and a better 
understanding of police. 

Kentucky is revising its criminal law as are 
9 other states. 

Louisiana provided $207,022 to New Or- 
leans for expansion of probation and parole 
services because of the need for community 
based correctional programs. New Orleans 
will also establish a special facility for de- 
toxification and vocational rehabilitation of 
chronic alcoholics. 

Maine will improve police through a com- 
prehensive education and training program 
in cooperation with the University of Maine. 

Maryland conducted a nine-day workshop 
using such techniques as psycho-drama with 
participants from corrections and law en- 
forcement agencies and offenders from the 
state penitentiary. 

Massachusetts is making a major effort 
to improve state capabilities in delinquency 
prevention programs by testing and eval- 
uating various types of prevention programs, 
including innovative recreation-educational 
enrollment programs, This will lead to the 
development of a comprehensive state delin- 
quency program. Intensive programs are be- 
ing developed to meet law enforcement needs 
and problems in a limited geographical high 
crime area in big cities. 

Michigan has established an Office of Drug 
Abuse in the Governor’s office to sponsor 
public education programs. The state. is 
training jail employees. The state police, 
sheriffs and local police are cooperating to 
combat criminal gangs. 

Minnesota has established regional deten- 
tion and treatment programs for juveniles 
and is studying regional jails. 

Mississippi has a state intelligence unit 
on organized crime and a special program in 
10 urban areas to train local police to han- 
dle riots, so that community based control 
is maintained. 

Missouri has established a committee to 
revise its entire criminal code. A criminal 
Justice Training Institute is being developed 
for the Kansas City Metropolitan Area. Land 
and buildings for the institutions which will 
provide training for police, court, correction 
and juvenile personnel were donated by Jack- 
son County. St. Louis will institute a com- 
puterized court docket system to supply up- 
to-date information on cases so that unnec- 
essary delays and confusion are eliminated. 

Montana's Law Enforcement Academy will 
have a full-time director and will offer three 
times as many courses to many more police- 
men than ever before. 

Nebraska has established a law enforce- 
ment training center and requires training 
and certification for all police and sheriffs. 
The City of Omaha will construct a new po- 
lice building with local funds and will install 
a new communication system tying together 
the two-county metropolitan area with 
state funds. 

New Hampshire is trying to reduce and 
control juvenile delinquency by financing 
full-time police juvenile officers, by furnish- 
ing delinquency training for small depart- 
ments, training teachers about drug abuse 
and establishing a single office of youth serv- 
ices at the community level. 

New Jersey’s statewide Organized Crime 
Investigatory and Prosecutorial Units have 
provided a cohesive effort to prosecute orga- 
nized crime. The state also conducted the 
first organized crime school for local officials. 
Specific problem-oriented research such as 
studying the role of the police officer in a 
big city will seek to increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of the criminal justice 
system. 
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New Mexico will provide basic police train- 
ing to sheriffs and small police departments, 

New York is making a comprehensive at- 
tack on narcotics addiction including man- 
datory treatment and new state police en- 
forcement unit. The state penal law has been 
revised and new criminal procedures law. In 
Rochester specially-trained teams in non- 
police vehicles will pick up alcoholics, trans- 
port them to a hospital for rehabilitative 
services. This will free crime-fighting agencies 
to fight crime. 

North Carolina is providing funds for 
training 18 officers for a Family Crisis Inter- 
vention Unit in Charlotte. They will be 
trained to handle domestic conflicts. 

North Dakota has repealed the law making 
public intoxification a crime and is develop- 
ing a detoxification center staffed by doctors 
and nurses to serve as a half-way house and 
provide counseling. 

Ohio funds a Cadet Police Organization 
which conducts meetings with high school 
students in the Cleveland Police Academy. 
Qualified students may join the force. 

Oklahoma has established two community 
based correctional treatment centers in 
Oklahoma City and Tulsa offering counsel- 
ing, education and job oriented work re- 
lease programs, 

Oregon’s summer intern program for law 
students in district attorney’s office hopes 
to attract promising students to this type 
of career. 

Pennsylvania is reforming its entire cor- 
rectional system and has completed the first 
comprehensive assessment of the state’s 
criminal justice system. 

Rhode Island has a new crime laboratory 
for the use of all police departments. 

South Carolina is using educational tele- 
vision to provide closed circuit training for 
police throughout the state. 

Tennessee is funding a new program using 
volunteers at the Shelby County Penal 
Farm, and is training supervisory personnel 
in state correctional system. 

Utah supports Neighborhood Probation 
Units with teams of specialists to aid in all 
aspects of rehabilitation. 

Vermont established a single state com- 
munications system for all police agencies. 
This was the number one priority of the 
Vermont Police Chiefs Association. 

Virginia is financing an electronic infor- 
mation retrieval system for Norfolk, Virginia 
Beach, Portsmouth and Chesapeake to im- 
prove the detection and apprehension of 
criminals, 

West Virginia's prison inmates are receiv- 
ing training and education along with other 
rehabilitation and work-study programs. 

Wisconsin is training new prosecutors and 
has prepared a prosecutors’ manual. 

Wyoming conducted a training conference 
for traffic court judges. 

APPENDIX A 
CHRONOLOGY OF OMNIBUS CRIME CONTROL 
AND SAFE STREETS ACT 

June 19, 1968: Act signed by President 
Johnson. 

August, 1968: Congress appropriates FY 
1969 LEAA funds. 

August, 1968: Council of State Govern- 
ments' conference of state officials on imple- 
menting Act. 

August 30, 1968: Forty-two states receive 
special grants for riot control and preven- 
tion. 

October, 1968: States receive 20 percent 
planning advances. 

October, 1968: Council of State Govern- 
ments/National Governors’ Conference 
meeting on state implementation, 
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October 21, 1968: First LEAA Administra- 
tors take office. 

November, 1968: First federal guidelines 
issued. 

December 19, 1968: All states have estab- 
lished State Planning Agencies; have sub- 
mitted applications for planning funds. 

January, 1969: FY 1969 planning funds 
awarded to states. 

February, 1969: Simplified guidelines 
issued calling for one-year plan instead 
of five years. 

February, 1969: Administrator and one 
Deputy leave office. 

March, 1969: New Administrator and As- 
sociate Administrator appointed by President 
Nixon (first appointees approved by Con- 
gress) take office. 

April, 1969: FY 1969 state plans submitted 
[first state plans] (covering June, 1968 
through July, 1969). 

June 30, 1969: All state plans approved; 
states receive FY 1969 action funds. 

December, 1969: Congress appropriates FY 
1970 LEAA funds. 

January, 1970: States receive FY 1970 
action grants. 

April 15, 1970: State plans for FY 1970 
(covering July, 1969 through December, 
1970). 

June 1, 1970: Second Administrator leaves 
office. 

June 30, 1970: States to receive FY 1970 
action grants. 

December, 1970: States to submit FY 1971 
plans (covering December, 1970—-December, 
1971 and four additional years as originally 
requested in first guidelines). 
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CHART 1.—“PASS THROUGH” OF FISCAL YEAR 1969 
PLANNING FUNDS TO LOCAL UNITS, MAR. 31, 19701 


Block Amount to 


pass 
States grant subgrantees through” 


$135, 040 


planning)... 
Arizona. __ 
Arkansas 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 
New York... 
North Carolina 


Rhode Island. 
South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 
Tennessee... 
Texas... 

Utah.. 
Vermont’... 
Virginia 10. 
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Percent 
Block Amount to A 


pass 
States grant subgrantees through” 


Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 8 
American Samoa... 


$307, 900 
220, 960 
382, 150 
121, 195 


$197, 622 
88, 384 


Puerto Rico. _.__.. 
Virgin Islands. 


CHART It 


Alabama.. 
Alaska... 
Arizona... 


433, 840 
100, 000 


Colorado... 
Connecticut 3___- 


Kentucky 
Louisiana. 
Maine____ 
Maryland. .. 
Massachuse 
Michigan... 
Minnesota. - 
Mississippi... 
Missouri 


New Jersey... 
New Mexico. 


North Carolina. 
North Dakota.. 
Ohio.. 


Oregon... 
Pennsylvan 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota__ 


American Samoa.. 
Guam. ._.... 
Puerto Rico.. 
Virgin Islands. 


i This information was obtained by telephone calls to LEAA 
regional offices and includes financial information as of Mar. 31, 
1970, except as noted. States have the year of award plus one 
additional year to “‘pass through'’ planning funds. States which 
have not received waivers have until June 30, 1970 to award 40 
— of fiscal year 1969 planning funds to | governments. 

tates have the year of award plus 2 additional years to “pass 
through” action funds States have until June 30, 1971 to award 
75 percent of fiscal year 1969 action funds to local governments. 

2 Alaska: Received a waiver for State to do all planning. 

3 Information as of Dec. 31, 1969. 

+ Connecticut: Will award an additional 4 percent of 1970 
ee funds to localities because State was able to give only 

percent of 1969 funds. 

$ Delaware: Received a waiver for State to do all planning. 

è Maine: Will award an additional 1 percent of 1970 planning 
funds to localities because State was able to give only 39 per- 
cent of 1969 funds. 

legan Received a waiver for State to do most of the 
planning. à j 

$ North Carolina: These figures include both 1969 and 1970 
funds because the State is on a 2-year cycle. 

? Vermont: Local governments agreed that the State should 
do most of the panna for 1969, therefore State received waiver. 

10 Virginia: Planning funds for 1969 were made available to 
all cities and counties. Those units which do not belong to a 
planning council or economic development district and that 
elected not to formulate their own plans, waived their funds 
to the Higher Education Law Enforcement Advisory Committee 
which prepared plans for them using staff from four universities 
to compile all data and render a local plan. 

u Wyoming: Received a waiver for State to do planning for 
certain local governments which did not apply for funds. 
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CHART 3.—MEMBERSHIP OF STATE PLANNING AGENCY SUPERVISORY BOARD IN 1970 PLANS 


Alabama 

Alaska 
Arizona (10 voting, 6 advisory). 
Arkansas_ 

California. 

Colorado. 


Kentucky (New Board July 1). 
Louisiana ¢ 


North Carolina. . 
a Dakota... 


Oregon. 
Rhode tsiand: ae 


Virginia. . 
Washington. 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


1 Actual employees of this level or representative of level such as State municipal league, 


2 Attorney general, coroners, medical examiners under courts. 


BABE RUTH BASEBALL 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues know, on Tuesday, June 16, I 
paid tribute to the distinguished work 
done by those in the Babe Ruth pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the worthwhile 
work of Rogue Valley was not included, 
so I ask unanimous consent that a 
descriptive letter of their endeavors be 
printed in the Recorp, as well as a list 
of the board of directors of the league. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROGUE VALLEY BABE RUTH LEAGUES, INC., 

Medford, Oreg., June 8, 1970. 
Senator MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: As a member 
of the Board of Directors of our own Rogue 
Valley Babe Ruth League, I am writing to 
ask you to participate in the Babe Ruth spe- 
cial order that will be held in the Senate on 
Tuesday, June 16, 1970. 

I am sure you are aware of the fact that 
Babe Ruth Baseball is the world’s largest 
organized program to offer boys, ages 
thirteen through fifteen, the opportunity to 
play regulation baseball. These are formative 
years for boys of this age group and, we feel 
if they are kept active in a baseball program 
such as this, they are much less likely to 
get into trouble with the law. 

Ours is a comparatively young League, 
this being only our third year in the pro- 
gram, but we are proud of the boys in the 
League and all the people who have worked 
long and hard to make Babe Ruth Baseball 
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* 1969 figures. 


@ success in our area. At the present time 
we are an eight team League plus one Farm 
Team, which means that we are keeping 
approximately 140 boys busy playing base- 
ball this summer. This is no small task 
when you take into consideration that it 
costs the League a minimum of $300.00 per 
team just to get the players outfitted with 
uniforms and equipment to play ball. This 
amount does not include insurance, umpire’s 
fees, baseballs, bats and many more expenses 
that are necessary for the success of the 
playing season. 

It is sad to note that we have had to turn 
boys away because of the lack of finances 
and playing fields. We have been fortunate 
to have the Medford Mid High School base- 
ball field to play on but it does not have lights 
and the facilities are not adequate if we are 
to expand. The City of Medford has leased a 
parcel of land to us to build a regulation 
ball diamond of our own and, through the 
hard labor of a dedicated few, this field is 
barely playable at the present time. It will 
require much more money and hard work 
before it will be the kind of ball park we 
feel our boys are entitled to, and must have, 
if they are to compete on an equal level with 
the other Leagues in this District. 

Without this ball park, we will not be 
able to grow and encompass more boys, and 
this is why we urge you to support the 
Babe Ruth Baseball Program and to partici- 
pate in this Special Order of Congress. 

Speaking as one of the original Board 
Members who helped to start our own Babe 
Ruth League, and as the mother of two 
boys who play ball in the program, I think 
I can sincerely say that it is most gratifying 
and thrilling to go to a ball game and know 
that I had a small part in making Babe 
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3 Attorneys and others unaffiliated with State or local government under citizens. 


Ruth Baseball a reality for my sons and all 
the other boys I see out there playing ball. 

Lets give this program, and those who work 
and play in it, the national attention they 
deserve and need to make it succeed, not 
only here in Medford, Oregon, but every- 
where across the country. The primary goal 
of Babe Ruth Baseball is to develop good 
citizens of these boys and we must remember 
that they will be the future leaders of this 
Nation! 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Myrna A. CLAFLIN, 
Member of the Board of Directors, Rogue 
Valley Babe Ruth League, Inc. 

P.S—I am enclosing a list of the entire 
Board of Directors of the League. Each and 
every one of them have spent many long 
hours in their unselfish desire to make the 
Rogue Valley Babe Ruth League what it is 
today. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF ROGUE VALLEY 
BABE RUTH LEAGUE 
Robert McGlohn, Vern Collins, Donna Hess, 
Lanora Wilson, Jack Batzer, Ted Hornecker, 
Lee Claflin, Milo Patino, Harold Icenhower, 
Clara Torrey, Myrna Claflin, Lois McGlohn. 


NATIONAL 4-H FOUNDATION FOS- 
TERS IMPROVED UNITED STATES- 
JAPAN RELATIONS THROUGH 
FARM TRAINING AND 4-H TEEN 
CARAVAN PROGRAMS 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I should 
like the Senate to know about an innova- 
tive agricultural training program now 
underway in western United States. 
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The Japanese agricultural training 
program which began in 1966 has pro- 
vided a combination of practical and aca- 
demic education for nearly a thousand 
young Japanese farmers. 

In just a few days—on June 27—an- 
other 177 men from Japan will complete 
the 2-year training period. Their gradua- 
tion ceremony will be quickly followed by 
the arrival of 188 more Japanese ready to 
begin a new training cycle. 

The program is conducted in the 
United States by the National 4-H Club 
Foundation in cooperation with the 
Japanese Agricultural Training Council. 
It is truly a unique training approach 
that benefits the citizens of this Nation 
and Japan. 

The trainees, who range from 18 to 30 
years of age, receive English lessons when 
they arrive in this country as well as a 
basic introduction to American life and 
agriculture. Their remaining academic 
work is in technical agriculture. 

Trainees spend 6 months in the class- 
room and 18 months on host farms. Five 
colleges and universities set up academic 
programs. 

They are: Big Bend Community Col- 
lege, Moses Lake, Wash.; California 
State Polytechnic College, Pomona, 
Calif.; University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Ariz.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Yakima Valley College, Yakima, 
Wash. 

Host farmers in Arizona, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Nebraska, Oregon, and Washington 
provide on-the-job training for the 
young men from Japan. Each trainee 
lives and works on a farm which prac- 
tices the type of agriculture in which he 
is interested. 

The trainees become part of the farm 
family as well as the community. They 
attend 4-H camps, speak before local 
civic groups and contribute to interna- 
tional study programs in nearby areas. 
Local 4-H programs have been partic- 
ularly interested in meeting and talking 
with their Japanese visitors. Many 
trainees are former 4—H’ers. 

Host farmers report enthusiastically 
on the performance of their trainees. 
They form close personal friendships as 
well as working relationships. 

The Japanese Government began in- 
formal negotiations on the training 
program early in the sixties. In initial 
discussions, the Japanese asked for as- 
sistance in conducting a program that 
would help to bridge the gap between 
agricultural and industrial technology in 
their homeland. 

The U.S. Departments of State, La- 
bor, and Agriculture helped in the 
planning. The National 4-H Club Foun- 
dation, which operates in behalf of Agri- 
culture’s Cooperative Extension Service, 
was selected to conduct the new pro- 
gram. 

The U.S. branch of the Japanese Ag- 
ricultural Training Council, headed by 
Mr. Tsuguo Imai, works with the 4-H 
Foundation in program operation. The 
administrative expenses of the program 
are financed by the Japanese Agricul- 
tural Training Council through a grant 
from the Government of Japan. The 
Council also selects and orients each 
year’s participants. Trainees receive 
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wages for their on-the-job training based 
on local pay scales. These wages are 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
trainee’s international and U.S. trans- 
portation, institutional training, non- 
occupational medical expenses, and per- 
sonal expenses. 

Grant A. Shrum, executive director of 
the National 4-H Club Foundation, ex- 
plained that the placement of trainees 
is one of the most important elements 
in the program. 

Trainees must be placed with farm- 
ers who will provide on-the-job training 
and who are engaged in types of agricul- 
ture commensurate with the trainee’s 
interests. 

State employment services and local 
and State cooperative extension service 
agents work with the foundation to 
achieve satisfactory placements. The lo- 
cal agencies also help to make the 
trainees feel more a part of their host 
communities. 

This spirit of hospitality plus the en- 
thusiasm of the trainees are helping to 
build strong bridges of understanding 
between the people of the United States 
and Japan. 

The 4-H Teen Caravan is another im- 
portant cultural exchange opportunity 
conducted by the 4-H Foundation an- 
nually. This year, 17 American youths, 
ranging from 17 to 18 years of age, will 
go to Japan to live with families 
throughout the Nation. As with the other 
teen caravans, they will have an adult 
group leader to help direct the educa- 
tional phases of their experience. 

I am particularly pleased to note that 
the young travelers will stop in Ha- 
waii for their final consultation and 
evaluation en route home at summer’s 
end. 

Opportunities like the Japanese agri- 
cultural training program, the 4-H Teen 
Caravan and others are valuable to the 
people of both Nations. I trust they will 
continue to grow and prosper. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, recent 
reports on the care that our servicemen 
receive at the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals have distressed all of us. 

At present, the Army reports that 81 
percent of its men wounded in Vietnam 
survive, compared with 74 percent in the 
Korean War and 71 percent in World 
War II. Given this indication of the ex- 
ceptional initial medical service to our 
soldiers, we must make certain that these 
men, who have made great sacrifices, 
continue to receive the best possible care. 

Adequate funding for facilities, special 
programs, and staff is essential if the 
personal efforts of the men and women 
of the VA are going to be successful. 

In an article in the May 31, 1970, edi- 
tion of the New York Times, Dr. Howard 
A. Rusk points out the need for this 
financial support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle entitled, ““Medicine’s War Role: Aid 
Speeded to Wounded in Vietnam. But VA 
Suffers Lack of Personnel,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

MEDICINE’s War ROLE: Amp SPEEDED TO 
WOUNDED IN VIETNAM Bur VA SUFFERS 
LacK OF PERSONNEL 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 


The Army, which accounts for more Viet- 
nam war casualties than any other service, 
reports that more than 81 per cent of its 
wounded are surviving in Vietnam, compared 
with 74 per cent in the Korean War and 71 
per cent in World War II. 

Thus far, about 237,000 men in all the 
United States armed services in Vietnam 
have been wounded and have survived. About 
half the 237,000 had injuries so minor that 
they did not even require hospitalization. 

In the case of the more severe wounds, the 
Army Surgeon General’s office says that it is 
too early to make a “definite” assessment of 
the long-term effects. 

However, after interviews with doctors and 
seeing some of the patients there is no ques- 
tion about the severity of the patient’s 
wounds. 

The speedy evacuation by helicopters of 
the wounded to forward aid stations averages 
about 17 minutes. This is the primary life- 
Saving factor for the severely disabled. 

The Army says the category of “many mul- 
tiple wounds” in which there was no single 
predominant location includes 20 per cent 
of patients in Vietnam, compared with only 
2 per cent in Korea and 3 per cent in World 
War II. 

DURATION OF TREATMENT 


Among the wounded Army personnel in 
Vietnam who are admitted to medical facili- 
ties, the average duration of treatment has 
been approximately 65 days a case. The cor- 
responding figure for the Korean War was 
93 days and for World War II, 129 days. 

In Vietnam 2.5 per cent of the wounded 
Army personnel admitted to medical treat- 
ment facilities have died of their wounds. 
This is numerically similar to the 2.5 per 
cent recorded for the Korean War, but mar- 
kedly lower than 4.5 per cent for World War 
I. 


For example, in the number of Army per- 
sonnel with major amputations resulting 
from wounds who were admitted to ampu- 
tation centers in this country represented 
2 to 2% per cent of the total hospitalized 
wounded. So far, for Vietnam, the corre- 
sponding proportion is about 1 per cent. 

Of the total numbers of surviving wounded, 
the percentages were 70.7 during World War 
II, 73.7 in the Korean War and 81.4 in Viet- 
nam. 

CUT IN ADMISSIONS 

Even though the terrain in Vietnam has 
been the most difficult in any war with all 
types of exotic tropical diseases, endemic 
hospital admissions in Vietmam for disease 
and known battlefield injury have been 25 
per cent lower than in the Korean War and 
less than half the rate for the European 
theater, in World War II. 

These figures are heartening and great 
credit goes to our medical services. However, 
figures are cold and if one has the oppor- 
tunity to see first-hand the more than 7,000 
soldiers separated from the service for dis- 
ability or those now in Vietnam and United 
States military hospitals, the problem would 
be put in bold perspective, more graphically 
than any figures can ever tell. 

One of the most severely wounded men 
ever reported in medical history was that 
of an 18-year-old Vietnam veteran. 

He was in combat less than two years 
when a high-velocity shell took away his 
one kidney, several feet of his intestinal 
track and half of his pelvis. He would have 
been dead had it not been for the helicopter. 

After hours of surgery, gallons of blood 
and tremendous doses of antibiotics his life 
was saved, 
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UNUSUAL SURGERY 

After more than a year of hospitalization 
it was determined that he would never have 
any real life because of continuing bone in- 
fection and complications without the most 
radical surgery procedure known to medi- 
cine, a hemicorporectomy, the removal of 
half of his body. It was done, and he sur- 
vived—the third such patient in medical 
history and the first war casualty to sur- 
vive such surgery and be rehabilitated. 

In spite of his tremendous problems, he 
had the great desire to live. He was fitted 
with new modern prothesis. He learned to 
walk, go up and down steps, was taught to 
drive a car and in less than six months after 
his surgery, returned home to go back to 
school. It’s easy to forget, but after World 
War II there were no rehabilitation services 
in the Veterans Administration. Everything 
started after 1945. 

The VA now has an excellent hospital 
complex with special centers for spinal cord 
injury, brain-injured patients, the blind, 
amputees, with services including vocational 
and educational counseling, psychological 
evaluation, vocational and educational 
training guidance, available for these sev- 
erely disabled men. They have the hospitals, 
they have the equipment, but they just do 
not have enough people or funds to get 
them. 

Recent hearings by the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of Veterans Affairs, Senator 
Allen Cranston, have brought out the tragic 
lack of personnel in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the inadequacy of its present job 
and the amount needed for its adequate 
support. 

These boys who have lost their limbs, 
had their extremities paralyzed and their 
brains damaged in an unpopular war thou- 
sands of miles from home deserve every- 
thing that a greatful nation can give them, 
regardless of how one feels about the war. 
This fact is self-evident. 

The Veterans Administration must have 
adequate financial help now if it is to pro- 
vide “medical. care second to none.” 


BREAKING DOWN THE BARRIERS: 
AMERICA’S ATTITUDES TOWARD 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, in our 
concern with the welfare of racial and 
ethnic minorities, we tend sometimes to 
forget that there are other “minorities” 
in America whose definition cuts across 
racial and ethnic lines and can affect 
us all. I am speaking of the handicapped, 
the mentally retarded, the disabled, the 
persons who suffer from chronic or in- 
curable diseases. The vast majority of us 
tend to form stereotypes which exclude 
the handicapped, either directly or in- 
directly, from the degree of participation 
in our society which they are entitled 
to enjoy. 

One of the best statements I have ever 
seen on this subject was delivered by 
Harold Russell, Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped, at a recent symposium 
in Elwyn, Pa. Mr. Russell’s speech is an 
eloquent plea for acceptance of all men 
as individuals; in his own words, “We 
want an end to the faceless people.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire text of this speech, together with a 
biography of Mr. Harold Russell, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
commend it to all Senators. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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America’s ATTITUDES TOWARD THE HANDI- 
CAPPED: YESTERDAY, TODAY, AND TOMORROW 
(By Harold Russell) 

“See that man over there?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I hate him.” 

“But you don’t know him.” 

“That's why I hate him.” 

Keep this little story in mind. I'm going 
to come back to it because it contains a 
clue to our attitudes toward the handi- 
capped, and what can be done to improve 
them. 

Also keep in mind three premises having 
to do with attitudes of people toward other 
people. These premises, too, contain clues 
to attitudes toward the handicapped. One 
is the premise of “facelessness.” A second is 
the premise of “jerry-built images.” The 
third is the premise of “out of sight, out 
of heart.” 

Let me explain all three premises by telling 
you of a classical attitude study by La Piere. 
It was done several years ago, but its results 
are still valid. 

An American, accompanied by a Chinese 
man and wife, stopped in at 66 hotels and 184 
resturants. In each, they evaluated the at- 
titudes of the people they encountered. Dur- 
ing the entire experiment, they were rebuffed 
only once. All the other times they were 
accepted, usually without a blink of an eye. 

Later, they wrote letters to all 66 hotels 
and 184 restaurants, and asked: would you 
be willing to accept members of the Chinese 
race in your establishment? 

Ninety-three percent of the restaurants 
and ninety-two percent of the hotels replied 
“no.” 

Now let’s apply our three premises to this 
survey. 

First, ‘“facelessness.” In the letters, the 
proprietors were asked for their opinions not 
about living, breathing individuals but about 
a faceless abstraction, an entire race. To para- 
phrase our little story, they could hate the 
Chinese because they don’t know them (or 
think about them) as people. 

Second, “jerry-bullt images.” The pro- 
prietors erected jerry-built mental stereo- 
types of the Chinese. They took one or two 
unfavorable factors and blew them up into 
mental pictures that they contended applied 
to all the Chinese. Of course, any resemblance 
to real persons, living or dead, was purely 
coincidental. 

Third, “out of sight; out of heart.” The 
properietors found it quite easy to dis- 
criminate against people who were not stand- 
ing in front of them, staring them in the 
eye, man-to-man. It was easy for them to 
reject the Chinese on paper, in the abstract. 
But it wasn’t easy for them to reject the 
Chinese man and wife when they appeared 
in person, 

These three premises translate directly into 
attitudes toward the handicapped. As for 
“facelessness,”’ a person may tend to reject 
the mentally retarded in the abstract, yet 
fondly give a raise to his mentally retarded 
messenger for his devotion to duty. As for 
“jerry-built images,” mental pictures of the 
retarded—all the retarded—too often are 
created out of one or two factors that apply 
only to the severely retarded: slowness, 
mongoloid appearance, the like. As for “out 
of sight; out of mind,” it’s easy for an em- 
ployer to tell you, “no, I won't hire the 
mentally retarded” so long as there are no 
retarded persons in sight. It’s not easy for 
him to tell you “no” when he’s face to face 
with a retarded person. 

Keeping those premises in mind, let’s 
examine America’s attitudes toward the 
handicapped, past, present, future. Let’s con- 
sider the physically handicapped, the men- 
tally restored, the mentally retarded. 

The physically handicapped first. 

It wasn’t until World War Two that the 
physically handicapped in America surfaced 
in a positive way, before the war, if you ever 
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thought about the handicapped at all, it 
usually was in terms of charity, Vocational 
rehabilitation was a new concept, still strug- 
gling for a toe-hold. There weren't enough 
jobs in America for the able-bodied, much 
less the handicapped. 

But during the war years, 
happened. 

First, war industries had to hire the handi- 
capped. There weren't many other workers 
around, Suddenly, the handicapped became 
visible in a positive way. They were contribu- 

And second, it became commonplace to see 
ting to society, not taking from it. 
physically handicapped young veterans in 
our towns and cities. They, too, became visi- 
ble in a positive way. They were exceptionally 
well motivated, Not only did they flock into 
schools, but they aimed for high-level jobs. 
Forty percent trained for professional and 
managerial positions. 

Between the war workers and the war vete- 
rans, a new image of the physically handi- 
capped began to emerge. 

This new image was nurtured by the Presi- 
dent's Committee, created shortly after the 
war. The President’s Committee, as you 
know, is not merely a Washington-based 
agency. Instead, it is a cross-section of 
America’s volunteers, people and organiza- 
tions in all walks of life, devoted to serving 
the handicapped. 

And so, in the years following the war, the 
image of the physically handicapped began 
to improve. But only if you didn’t look too 
closely. 

If you did look closely, you saw something 
disconcerting. You saw improvement for 
some of the handicapped but not for all, You 
saw some categories of the handicapped 
where public attitudes were not too far re- 
moved from the dark ages. 

I have in mind those with “hidden” handi- 
caps—heart conditions, controlled epilepsy, 
arrested TB, other conditions not readily 
visible. Since you can’t see these conditions, 
but since you know they exist, you tend to 
build fantasies about them. 
fantasies. 

And I have in mind those with severe 
handicaps which may impede mobility and 
communication and other aspects of daily 
living—blind, deaf, paraplegics, some others. 
Here, you tend to become so overwhelmed by 
the handicapping condition that you never 
really see the capabilities of the person him- 
self. 

And I also have in mind those with de- 
generative disabilities—multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy, others. Here, all you 
see is a pathway leading down, down, down. 
Your heart goes out to the victim. You'll give 
charity in his behalf, but you probably won't 
give him a job. After all, how long would he 
last? All this, despite evidence that in many 
cases these disabilities level off for a long 
while—longer than two decades for the ma- 
jority of MS people—during which time 
they're quite able to work. 

Finally, I have in mind those with stig- 
matic disabilities such as epliepsy. Here, you 
tend not to see the individual at all; you 
see his seizgure—despite the facts that drugs 
have elimniated seizures in fifty percent of 
all cases of epilepsy, and reduced their in- 
tensity in thirty percent of the rest. 

I’m often asked: are attitudes toward the 
physically handicapped improving? I answer 
yes. But sadly I have to add: progress is 
spotty. So spotty. 

Now let’s turn to the mentally restored. 

Here, a great many attitude studies have 
been conducted over the years. They seem 
to add up to a gradual improvement. Or, to 
quote one cautions official of the National 
Institute for Mental Health: “at least public 
attitudes toward the mentally ill are no 
longer wholly negative.” 

Here are some highlights: A New Jersey 
study showed that the higher the level of 
education, the more enlightened the opinicns 
about mental illness. A Kentucky study 
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showed that, at long last, people do consider 
mental illness as an illness that can be 
treated and cured. An Illinois study showed 
that many people still regard the mentally 
ill with fear because their actions are un- 
predictable. 

On the other hand, a Maryland study— 
most recent of the group—showed that 50 
percent of the people could imagine them- 
selves falling in love with a mentally ill per- 
son; 50 percent would be willing to room with 
a former mental patient; 81 percent would 
be willing to work alongside a former mental 
patient. 

Studies of employer attitudes in Boston 
and Louisville show something interesting. 
A majority said yes, they’d be willing to hire 
the mentally restored. Yet only a small per- 
centage ever did. 

There are some forces at work in America 
that inevitably will lead to more enlightened 
attitudes toward the mentally ill and 
mentally restored. 

One is the fact that vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally restored has moved 
ahead faster than for any other single dis- 
ability group. Over the past quarter of a 
century, it increased nineteen times, com- 
pared with an increase of four times for all 
other disabilities. This means that record 
numbers of people are re-entering America’s 
mainstream—working, living, rubbing shoul- 
ders with their neighbors, demonstrating that 
they are like other people. 

The other force is the fact that in more and 
more instances, mental illness is being 
treated right in the community, rather than 
in isolated institutions off in nowhere. Half- 
way houses, day care centers, day and night 
hospitals, mental health clinics, greater use 
of general hospitals, and, above all, commu- 
nity mental health centers—all these tend 
to keep the mentally ill right at home, a part 
of society and not isolated from it. 

How would I sum up attitudes? Improv- 
ing, I would say, Improving at an accelerated 
pace. But still a long way to go. 

And now, what about attitudes toward 
the mentally retarded? 

Here, I believe a miracle in acceptance is 
taking place in front of our eyes. Attitudes 
toward the retarded are changing, perhaps 
more rapidly than for any other disability 
group. A great many forces seem to have been 
at work at the same time. Let me list some 
of them. 

There is the Kennedy family, unafraid to 
face up to retardation during the White 
House years and thereafter, going far in 
helping to bring retardation out of the back 
bedrooms of America. 

And there is the highly motivated parents’ 
organization, the National Association for 
Retarded Children, and all its State and lo- 
cal affiliates—action-oriented, refusing to 
accept the word “impossible.” 

And there are progressive institutions 
such as Elwyn Institute. aware of their social 
responsibilities to promote general knowl- 
edge and enlightenment about mental re- 
tardation. 

And there are dynamic programs of s0 
many Government agencies—Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Department of Labor, De- 
partment of Commerce, Civil Service Com- 
mission, President’s Committee on Mental 
Retardation (only Presidential Committee 
devoted to a single disability group), our 
own President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped. 

And there are the twin miracles of educa- 
tion and habilitation of the retarded, pre- 
paring thousands of young people for satis- 
fying lives and jobs. 

And, too, there are the times we live in— 
an affluence that has created a manpower 
shortage at the unskilled level of the work 
spectrum, leading to a willingness to accept 
the retarded for many kinds of jobs. 

When a restaurant has to hire 100 people 
to keep ten jobs filled; when a laundry has 
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to go on a four-day work-week because of 
Monday Absenteeism; when factory produc- 
tion lines have to be curtailed by manpower 
shortages—when things like these occur, it 
isn’t any wonder that employers turn to the 
mentally retarded as a possible solution to 
their problems. 

This has been an odd kind of miracle of 
acceptance of the retarded. 

On the one hand, you find major busi- 
nesses and industries in America actually 
taking the initiative and asking how to get 
involved in training and placing the re- 
tarded—Howard Johnson, Institute of In- 
dustrial Launderers, Hotel Corporation of 
America, many more. You find the retarded 
going to work, succeeding on the job, getting 
along with their supervisors, being accepted 
by their fellow workers. 

You find all this on the one hand. But look 
at the other hand. You still find public spin- 
ion polls indicating that America is not yet 
ready to accept the retarded. I'll cite one 
study, typical of all. 

Last year, Roper Research Associates sur- 
veyed a sampling of a thousand American 
households to learn their opinions about the 
handicapped. They were presented with this 
hypothetical case: 

“Take the case of Thomas B. He is aged 
20 and mentally retarded. Outwardly nor- 
mal, he has the intelligence of an average 
eight year old child. He can care for him- 
self, do simple chores, and read and write 
at the third grade level.” 

More than half of the families in the sur- 
vey believed this young man should be in 
an institution and not at home. Nearly sixty 
percent believed if he worked at all, it should 
be in a sheltered workshop and not else- 
where. Only sixteen percent believed he de- 
served a chance to hold a job side-by-side 
with other employees. 

Hark back to the little story I began with, 
“See that man over there .. ." 

And hark back to the three premises I 
mentioned—‘Facelessness,” or how easy it 
is to reject those we don't know; “Jerry- 
built images,” or how we create mental pic- 
tures that downgrade entire groups; and 
“out of sight, out of heart,” or how we tend 
to push these people somewhere out of cur 
vision so we don’t have to look at them. 

Here we have the evidence of our premises. 
The American people find it easy to reject 
those they don’t know, hypothetical cases 
posed by researchers, nameless people tagged 
as mentally retarded. But the American peo- 
ple don’t find it easy to reject people they 
do know—the retarded young man who de- 
livers the mail, the retarded young lady who 
stuffs envelopes in the next room. 

Nor, may I add, is it easy to reject those 
we need—the mentally retarded whom, we've 
been told, might help us solve our manpow- 
er problems. 

To sum up, the retarded have made great 
progress in a short time, in gaining public 
acceptance—more progress, I believe, than 
the American people might be aware of. Yet 
I know that the retarded, too, have a long 
way to go. A longway. 

Now, what can we learn from these excur- 
sions into the highways and byways of pub- 
lic attitudes toward the handicapped? Sev- 
eral things: 

The handicapped have to become clearly 
visible in our society. They have to have the 
chance to rub shoulders with the rest of the 
people. 

This means that whenever possible the 
community must be the base of operations— 
not some custodial establishment away from 
the mainstream. 

The handicapped have to be given an op- 
portunity to demonstrate their “alike-ness” 
to the rest of society, rather than their “un- 
like-ness" from the rest. Their essential 
humanity—the bond binding them to all 
mankind—must have the chance to shine 
through. 
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This means the greatest possible atten- 
tion paid to their social behavior, during 
school and rehabilitation, to minimize be- 
havioral quirks that set them apart, 

The handicapped have to have the chance 
to work in places where they never have 
worked before. I know how easy it is for a 
Placement officer to call a friend and say, 
“George, I have another one for you.” But 
each handicapped person must be a mission- 
ary, in a sense—must move out into untried 
territory—must do his share to show society 
his human-ness. 

This can be his contribution to breaking 
down the barriers. 

The handicapped have to be given the 
chance to mix with society at large not only 
where they work, but also where they learn 
and where they play and where they shop 
and where they pray. 

Mixed training facilities, mixed sheltered 
workshops, mixed play programs, mixed 
school programs—there can be the path- 
Ways to greater acceptance. 

Finally, the handicapped have to have the 
active support of society. Acceptance doesn’t 
merely come about through some magic. It 
has to be nurtured and encouraged and 
prodded—not just by one or two segments 
of society, but by all. And that’s what the 
President’s Committee is all about—the sin- 
gle banner behind which march a true cross- 
section of our land. Public sector, private 
sector, management, labor, professionals, 
volunteers—all marching together, with the 
common goal of acceptance of the handi- 
capped. 

And what do we want, ultimately? What is 
our goal? 

We want an end to the faceless people—to 
the easy tendency to reject those whom we 
don’t know; the cowardly tendency to de- 
clare them our inferiors. 

We want an end to jerry-built images— 
to the damaging mental stereotypes we cre- 
ate of entire groups we are not familiar 
with. 

We want an end to the out-of-mind-out- 
of-heart syndrome—to our sometimes cruel 
method of simply not thinking about the 
groups we've rejected, or forcing them out 
of our minds as though they did not exist. 

“See that man, man over there?” 

“Well, I hate him.” 

“But you don't know him.” 

“That’s why I hate him.” 

If our goals are ever reached, I don’t ex- 
pect everybody to love everybody else all of 
the time. But I do expect if we are to be 
hated, we will be hated as individuals, in 
our own right, for ourselves—and not merely 
because we are hapless representatives of 
some group, 

Slowly but perceptably, the world seems 
to be moving in the direction of the accept- 
ance of individuals. Slowly, so slowly—yet 
you can sense that movement. 

We seem to be heading toward the true 
promise of the melting pot that is America— 
the beginning of a melting pot where differ- 
ence between groups are minimized, where 
the people count. Yes, the people. 


THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT 
OF THE HANDICAPPED—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF HAROLD RUSSELL 


Harold Russell was reappointed Chairman 
of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped by President Richard M. 
Nixon on May 1, 1969. He had been named 
Chairman by President Johnson April 18, 
1964, having served as a Vice Chairman from 
1962 to 1964 following his appointment by 
President Kennedy. 

The President’s Committee was established 
in 1947 to promote nationwide interest in 
rehabilitation and employment of the handi- 
capped by obtaining and maintaining co- 
operation from government agencies, private 
groups and individuals, It is composed of 
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more than 600 public spirited citizen orga- his father, a telegraph manager. He attended 


nizations and individuals representing busi- 
ness, civic, handicapped, industry, labor, 
mass media, medical, professional rehabilita- 
tion, religious, veterans’, women's and other 
groups. Associate Members include all Cab- 
inet officers and several major Federal Agency 
heads. 

Although Russell devotes a major portion 
of his time to the duties of the office and 
travels extensively promoting the training 
and employment of the handicapped persons 
throughout the United States, he serves with- 
out compensation except for travel expenses. 
He is active in business as President of the 
Harold Russell Insurance Agency, Inc., of 
Dedham, Massachusetts (875 Providence 
Road). He is also founder and president of 
the Harold Russell Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Russell, who lost both hands in a war- 
time training accident in the Army, sky- 
rocketed to fame and became a national sym- 
bol of courage in meeting the challenge of 
disability when he was selected to portray 
the role of Homer Parrish, a handless sailor 
in the movie, “The Best Years of Our Lives.” 
The role was largely based on Russell’s own 
experiences in overcoming a handicap to take 
a normal place in society. For his perform- 
ance he was presented with two Motion Pic- 
ture Academy Award “Oscars”, one for the 
best supporting performance and the other 
for “bringing aid and comfort to disabled 
veterans through the medium of motion 
pictures.” 

The accident occurred while Russell, a 
sergeant and paratrooper instructor, was 
training troops at Camp Mackall, near Pine- 
hurst, North Carolina, June 6, 1964. A defec- 
tive fuse cap unexpectedly set off an explo- 
sive charge he was holding. The following 
day his shattered hands were amputated 
three inches above the wrists and later he 
was transferred to Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington, D.C. where he was fitted with 
artificial limbs and pointed down the road 
to rehabilitation. Through seemingly cease- 
less practice he became extremely proficient 
in the use of the hooks. 

While undergoing rehabilitation at Walter 
Reed, Russell was selected to make a 20- 
minute Signal Corp motion picture, “Diary 
of a Sergeant.” Largely based upon his acci- 
dent, recovery and rehabilitation, it was 
widely used in rehabilitating amputees. This 
film came to the attention of Samuel Gold- 
wyn and led to the role in ‘The Best Years 
of Our Lives.” 

In 1949 Russell wrote an autobiography, 
titled, “Victory In My Hands,” which has 
been translated into 20 languages. It tells 
about his anguish during the long period of 
physical and psychological recovery after los- 
ing his hands. 

Russell is a Past National Commander of 
AMVETS, having been elected in 1949, 1950 
and again in 1960. He is the only National 
Commander of this organization to serve 
three terms. 

He is also Vice President of the World 
Veterans Fund, Inc. and has traveled 
throughout the world working with the 
World Veterans Federation, of which he was 
one of the organizers. 

In addition, Russell has worked with the 
U.S. Treasury Department to spur the sale 
of Savings Bonds, The American Red Cross, 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
Brith and with the National Easter Seal So- 
ciety, where he is past member of the Board 
of Director. He has served (1966-68) on the 
National Council on Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, and is currently a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial Accident Rehabilita- 
tion Commission. 

Born in Sidney, Nova Scotia, January 14, 
1914, Russell moved to Boston with his fam- 
ily at the age of six, following the death of 


public schools in Boston and nearby Cam- 
bridge, graduating from high school in 1933. 
He worked for a grocery chain and was a 
store manager before entering the Army in 
February 1942. Russell volunteered for the 
paratroops and qualified as a paratrooper 
instructor and specialized in demolition and 
explosives. He made 51 jumps until the 
training camp explosion on D-Day in 1944. 

The accident altered Russell’s career. After 
completing his rehabilitation, Russell en- 
tered Boston University’s School of Business 
Administration. But his studies were inter- 
rupted to make “The Best Years of Our 
Lives,” to lecture to various audiences, and 
to court and win his wife, Rita. Today they 
have two children, Jerry, a pilot in the U.S. 
Air Force, and Mrs. Thomas Groves. They 
reside at Wayland, Massachusetts. 

Russell has received many awards, includ- 
ing the honor of being chosen as one of the 
Ten Outstanding Young Men of 1950 by the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


OREGON EDITOR COMMENTS ON 
TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to be in the Chamber when my 
distinguished colleague from Tennessee 
(Mr. BAKER) spoke in introducing S. 
3760, to provide for a Commission on 
Transportation Regulatory Agencies. 

I was aware of the confusion among 
our regulatory agencies as the trans- 
portation industry enters the computer- 
ized era. I have talked with residents of 
Oregon towns who were dealing with the 
various agencies, and facing differing 
standards, requirements, and procedures 
in presenting their case for various pro- 
posals. 

I joined Senator Baker as a cosponsor 
of S. 3760, and the reaction in Oregon 
to his bill has been good. As an example, 
I ask unanimous consent that a recent 
editorial from the Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
Herald and News be printed at the end 
of my remarks. I am sure that the senti- 
ments of this editor are echoed by other 
Oregonians and others across the 
country. 

As our society becomes more complex, 
we must see that the Government adjusts 
to meet the new challenges brought 
about by technology, growth, and bu- 
reaucratic inertia. I believe that the 
establishment of a Commission on 
Transportation Regulatory Agencies is a 
needed step toward meeting the trans- 
portation problems of the 1970’s. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

TRANSPORTATION Must BE PACKAGED 

Transportation is one of the nation’s most 
rapidly changing industries. 

A mere two decades ago, most persons still 
looked to the train as the prime means of 
long distance public travel. But the airlines, 
still struggling after World War II, emerged 
during the 1950s to first challenge and then 
overpower railroads as public conveyances. 
Many railroads have since decided that they 
would be better off without passenger serv- 
ice—a decision resented by cities served by 
passenger trains and by train buffs. 

There has been a revolution, too, in other 
modes of transportation. The automobile, in 
that same two decades, has become increas- 
ingly important for long-distance travel and 
the truck has grown as a freight hauler. The 
growth of automotive travel, in turn, has led 
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to concern about the manner in which high- 
ways gobble up land and determine living 
and economic patterns. 

Increasingly, national and local planners 
are realizing that the various transportation 
systems cannot be considered in isolation. If 
we are to solve our transportation problems 
without destroying our environment, we 
must look at transportation as a package and 
seek the most efficient means of coping with 
the problems at hand. 

The solutions will vary from place to place. 
For example, we may see—if the new Metro- 
liner is any indication—a rebirth of the pas- 
senger train in densely populated areas where 
airlines have a difficult time operating. The 
car will continue to be a prime mode of 
transport, but mass transit may replace it 
for commuting. 

The federal government gave partial recog- 
nition to the interdependent nature of the 
transportation system recently when the De- 
partment of Transportation was created. But 
it left the independent regulatory agencies 
separate. 

This leads to a lack of policy coordination. 
For example, because railroads and airlines 
are regulated by different boards, a commu- 
nity may be faced—as Klamath Falls has 
been faced—with simultaneous cutbacks in 
rail and air service, Local persons working on 
the problem finding themselves being whip- 
sawed by two or more bureaus 

Sen. Mark Hatfield of Oregon, recognizing 
the problem, is cosponsoring legislation to 
merge the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Maritime Commission into one regulatory 
agency. 

We don’t know whether Hatfield's bill or 
some other proposal is the answer. We do 
believe, however, that a community such as 
Klamath Falls should be able to plead its 
public transportation case as a package with- 
out having to play off one regulatory agency 
against another and one company against 
another. 


PRESIDENT PRAISED ON VOTING 
RIGHTS STAND 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, with 
President Nixon’s endorsement of the 
Voting Rights Act, this country has 
passed an important milestone in the 
development of political freedom. The 
protection of minority rights to the fran- 
chise is a vital purpose of our Govern- 
ment and this law extends our effort to 
fulfill this purpose in important new 
directions. 

The President’s acceptance of this leg- 
islation becomes all the more significant 
in light of the serious constitutional 
questions which he had raised concern- 
ing statutory enactment of the 18-year- 
old vote. Yet I believe every Member of 
the Congress and every citizen in our so- 
ciety should applaud the wise course 
adopted by Mr. Nixon in leaving the con- 
stitutional question for resolution by the 
courts. Had the President acted other- 
wise the cost to the domestic political 
tranquillity of the United States could 
have been severe. 

The President surely deserves the wise 
editorial commendation of his historic 
action. I ask unanimous consent that 
editorials from the Washington Post 
and the New York Times applauding the 
President’s action be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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{From the Washington Post, June 24, 1970] 


Youru VOTE: THE SUPREME COURT MUST 
Now DECIDE 


A reasonable inference can be drawn from 
President Nixon’s statement that he would 
have vetoed the 18-year-old vote bill if it 
had stood alone, The President reiterated his 
strong belief that the measure is unconsti- 
tutional and he does not expect it to survive 
the court test which he ordered the Attorney 
General to bring as soon as possible. He 
signed the bill in order to save its other pro- 
visions—extension of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 and a section allowing all citizens 
to vote in presidential elections without re- 
gard for state residency requirements. 

In our view this was the best course he 
could have taken to resolve his dilemma. If 
the youth suffrage rider exceeds the authority 
of Congress, the Supreme Court can invalid- 
ate it. The President could not have taken 
upon himself the responsibility for making 
this decision without risk of being gravely 
misunderstood by the two groups most 
deeply involved in the current unrest: the 
Negroes who took upon the Voting Rights 
Act as the most vital element in their en- 
franchisement and the youths who are seek- 
ing a part in the national decision-making 
process, Since the noncontroversial parts of 
the bill inyolve the voting rights of about six 
million citizens—nearly one million blacks 
who have been registered under federal aus- 
pices or protection in the last five years and 
an estimated five million who in the past 
have lost their votes for President because 
of arbitrary state residency requirements— 
a veto could not have been justified for the 
sake of shielding the Supreme Court from 
what may prove an embarrassing task. 

It is not yet clear what steps the Attorney 
General will take to expedite the constitu- 
tional test in the courts, but there is a recent 
precedent for going directly to the Supreme 
Court. After Congress passed the original 
Voting Rights Act, South Carolina sought 
an injunction in the Supreme Court against 
the enforcement of its provisions by the At- 
torney General. The court not only accepted 
original jurisdiction in the case; it also rec- 
ognized the desire of the state to obtain a 
ruling before its 1966 primary election and 
therefore dispensed with the appointing of 
a special master and expedited its own hear- 
ing. All the states were asked to participate 
as friends of the court. 

The Supreme Court has an entirely logical 
aversion to deciding abstract issues and to 
rendering declaratory judgments or advisory 
opinions. Its basic business is judicial the 
decision of actual cases and controversies. 
In this instance, however, one or more of the 
states is certain to challenge the right of 
Congress to fix the age for voting, and the 
Supreme Court is the only body which can 
resolve that very real issue. There is no basic 
controversy over facts which will require a 
lower-court trial in the usual sense. The 
basic question is what the Constitution re- 
quires. 

If the Supreme Court is willing to follow 
its precedent, in South Carolina v, Katzen- 
bach, there should be no difficulty in ob- 
taining a prompt test of the statute. No 
doubt all the states will join in the appeal 
for prompt action since none of them can 
hold even a school board or bond-issue elec- 
tion without possible confusion over the out- 
come until the issue is resolved, Meanwhile 
Congress would do well to heed the Presi- 
dent’s advice to proceed with the approval 
of a constitutional amendment in any event. 
The vital question of enfranchising 11 mil- 
lion young citizens should not be left hang- 
ing precariously on the chance that the Su- 
preme Court will say that the Constitution 
does not mean what it has always been 
assumed to mean in the past. 
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[From the New York Times, June 24, 1970] 
PRESIDENTIAL GOOD JUDGMENT 


President Nixon has served the nation well 
in his handling of the combined Congres- 
sional action to extend the Voting Rights Act 
and lower the voting age to eighteen. He did 
not let his belief that an age qualification 
fixed by the Federal Government would re- 
quire a constitutional amendment get in the 
way of his signing the legislation and thus 
clearing the way for the courts to resolve that 
question. 

In the process, the President has saved the 
most important safeguard in the whole range 
of civil rights legislation, the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965. Protected by that law, nearly a 
million Negro citizens have registered in 
Southern states; millions more are sure to 
follow suit, with results that may well change 
the political face of the country. 

The President made it clear, as he signed 
the bill, that he is asking the Attorney Gen- 
eral to expedite a court test of the voting- 
age provision. Otherwise, all elections held 
after the first of the year, even primaries, 
will be subject to challenge—a prospect that 
would reduce the political process from mere 
vulnerability to downright chaos. 

Prudence also suggests that steps be taken 
now to assure lowering of the voting age in 
case the courts do concur in Mr. Nixon's 
reading of the Constitution. As long as the 
eighteen-year provision was going through 
the legislative mill as part of the Voting 
Rights Act, no action was taken by the Sen- 
ate subcommittee now considering a consti- 
tutional amendment on the subject. 

But the amendment resolution already has 
more sponsors than it needs to get through 
the Senate by the required two-thirds vote. 
It is necessary only to speed up the machin- 
ery there—and to get it started in the House. 
The real battle then, should the Supreme 
Court reject the statutory approach, will be 
to win the approval of three-quarters of the 
state legislatures. 

We share the President’s declared enthu- 
siasm for the eighteen-year-old vote, un- 
moved by figures showing that young voters 
in general exercise the franchise even more 
sparingly than their elders. They are far more 
mobile, for one thing, being less settled, and 
are accordingly put at a disadvantage by the 
outrageous residential requirements which 
the new law will drastically modify and make 
uniform, 

In any event, whether or not they take 
advantage of the opportunity to vote is not 
the crucial consideration. Psychologically, it 
is important that they have the right—one to 
which they are entitled by any reasonable 
criterion of education, service to the coun- 
try and taxation. Practically, its exercise will 
take on importance with time and usage, 
giving the young a more obvious stake in the 
political process than many of them now feel 
they possess. 


THE BABE RUTH BASEBALL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I would 
like to add my own thoughts to those of 
many of my distinguished colleagues in 
praising the achievements of the Na- 
tional Babe Ruth Baseball program for 
teenagers. 

The growth of this program since its 
inception in 1951 has been phenomenal. 
The first league, organized in New Jersey, 
involved only a handful of youngsters 13, 
14, and 15 years old. Today, the program 
flourishes in all 50 States, as well as in 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Europe, Guam, 
Mexico, and parts of Asia. Participants 
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number about 325,000 who compete in 
two separate divisions—one for those in 
the 13-15 age bracket and the other for 
those 16 to 18. 

The success of Babe Ruth Baseball in 
my own State of Nevada is consistent 
with the growth of the program nation- 
wide. The first Nevada league was formed 
in 1951. Today there are 70 teams com- 
peting in a number of communities. More 
than 1,000 young men are involved. 

A highlight of Babe Ruth Baseball in 
Nevada is the annual State tournament, 
which this year is scheduled July 25-30 in 
Carson City, the State capital. As in past 
years, this event will draw capacity 
crowds who appreciate the excitement of 
well-played baseball and the sportsman- 
ship so characteristic of participants in 
this worthwhile program. 

I congratulate the officers, directors, 
and board members of International 
Babe Ruth Baseball as well as the leaders 
of the program in Nevada—Mr. Jay 
Kump, of Elko, who serves as State di- 
rector, and Mr. Bill Fogle, of Carson City, 
the assistant State director. 

At the same time, I offer a special 
tribute to the thousands of parents and 
other adult volunteers who have given so 
generously of time and effort to insure 
the success of Babe Ruth Baseball. Their 
unselfish contributions have been princi- 
pally responsible for the rapid growth 
of one of the finest programs in the en- 
tire spectrum of competitive amateur 
athletics. 

Mr. President, Babe Ruth was the epit- 
ome of excellence in the sport of base- 
ball. He was the greatest home run hitter 
of all time. He was also, earlier in his 
career, a great pitcher. He was colorful 
and exciting, and he remains a source of 
inspiration to countless youngsters who 
aspire for success in baseball. 

I think it entirely appropriate that the 
name of Babe Ruth is perpetuated today 
not merely in the record books, but in a 
program that offers millions of boys the 
opportunity to play the game he loved. 
Of all the memorials saluting his achieve- 
ments, I think he would have treasured 
this one most of all. 


THE AMENDMENT TO END 
THE WAR 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 
May 16, I addressed a community forum 
at McArthur Court at the University of 
Oregon in Eugene, Oreg. After my speech, 
I was presented with petitions including 
57,414 signatures supporting the Amend- 
ment To End the War, of which I am 
a cosponsor, I also received 3,000 signa- 
tures there opposing this amendment. 
As of this date, 80,238 Oregonians have 
signed petitions supporting the Amend- 
ment To End the War; 6,949 have signed 
petitions indicating their opposition. In 
addition, 8,628 Oregonians have written 
letters to me urging that this amend- 
ment be passed, while 2,818 have used 
this means to request that I withdraw 
support for the amendment, 

Mr. President, in this time of increas- 
ing polarization I commend these peace- 
ful and orderly methods of expressing 
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opinions. On both sides of the issue there 
have recently been violent protests which 
cannot be condoned. I believe that we 
in the U.S. Senate must encourage our 
fellow citizens to participate in the dem- 
ocratic processes, as these Oregonians 
have. Our responsiveness will prove that 
this system can work. 


OFFICIAL U.S. POLICY TOWARD 
CUBA 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the article 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina which appeared in Human 
Events on June 13. We ere all vitally con- 
cerned with the problem of Cuba, and I 
believe that Senator THuRMOND’s article 
will be of interest. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MCCLOSKEY DISTORTS POSITION: WHAT Is 
OrriciaL U.S. PoLICY TOWARD CUBA? 


(By Senator STROM THURMOND) 


The State Department’s official spokesman, 
Robert J. McCloskey, has gravely distorted 
official U.S. policy with regard to the libera- 
tion of Cuba. 

At a press briefing on May 12, McCloskey 
assailed the Cuban exiles in Miami who have 
announced the first successful raids against 
the Communist regime in their homeland. 
McCloskey is the deputy assistant secretary 
of state for Press Relations. 

McCloskey said: “The government of the 
U.S. has noted with regret the announcement 
from Miami, made by a representative of a 
Cuban exile group, that members of his orga- 
nization have sunk two Cuban fishing vessels 
and are holding 11 Cuban citizens as host- 
ages.” 

The State Department spokesman went on 
to remind “all persons who reside in [the 
U.S.] that the U.S. laws forbid the use of 
U.S. territory as a base for any military ex- 
pedition against a foreign country.” 

But there is absolutely no reason for the 
U.S. government to “note with regret” at- 
tempts by Cubans to regain their homeland. 

In the first place, the Cuban exile groups 
did not claim that their attacks were 
launched from U.S. territory. The State De- 
partment admits that the government has no 
evidence that the attacks were launched from 
the U.S. Why, therefore, “note with regret” 
an event which every freedom-loving man 
should applaud? 

The reason is that McCloskey, appointed 
to his post by President Johnson in 1964, 
is simply parroting the old State Depart- 
ment line on Cuba. Like many another hold- 
over, he is able to maintain the status quo 
in areas which have not been demanding 
much attention lately. The President has his 
hands full on many another front, and men 
like McCloskey and the boys on the Cuban 
desk go on their merry way. 

In the past four weeks the Cuban situa- 
tion has changed dramatically. The Cuban 
exile group, Alpha 66, and its allies have 
successfully infiltrated Cuban territory three 
times, landing twice and sinking the two 
boats the third time (see Human Events, 
May 30, 1970, page 20). Spurning involve- 
ment with the CIA, these groups of freedom- 
loving Cubans have proved that they have a 
dedicated, viable operation, willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices. 

What should U.S. policy be toward such 
attempts? The policy is already spelled out 
in U.S. statute. It is a matter of law, P.L. 
87-733, effective Oct. 3, 1962, that the U.S. 
is determined: 
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To prevent Cuba, by whatever means, in- 
cluding the use of arms, from extending 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere; 

To prevent the creation in Cuba of an 
externally supported military capability en- 
dangering the U.S.; and 

To work with the Organization of Amer- 
ican States and with freedom-loving Cubans 
to support the aspirations of the Cuban peo- 
ple for self-determination. 

This legislation was a joint resolution 
passed by both Houses of Congress, and 
signed by President Kennedy shortly be- 
fore the Cuban missile crisis. It is still on the 
books today and hence still represents of- 
ficial U.S. policy. 

But as circumstances have developed to- 
day, it is not necessary for the U.S. to get 
directly involved. Our law encourages us to 
work with “freedom-loving Cubans to sup- 
port the aspirations of the Cuban people 
for self-determination.” Our law allows us 
to do this “by whatever means,” We certain- 
ly face the rising tide of subversive activities 
exported by Castro, both in the U.S. and 
elsewhere in the hemisphere. 

Not only is this right supported by our 
domestic law; it is thoroughly rooted in in- 
ternational law. In 1962 the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee commented on this 
provision as follows: 

“These aspirations are not only inherently 
legitimate in any people, but the right to 
self-determination is embedded in the Char- 
ter of the Organization of the American 
States and in the principles of the inter- 
American system. At the Punta del Este 
Conference in January 1962, it was rec- 
ognized that the Communist regime of Cuba 
was incompatible with these principles.” 

There is no excuse, then, for the State 
Department to take an anti-freedom pos- 
ture. It is not necessary for the U.S. gov- 
ernment to take a public stand on the mat- 
ter at all, and certainly not against it. All 
that is needed is a little “benign neglect” 
and perhaps some indirect arrangements 
whereby the Cubans can get needed arms 
and equipment. The Cubans are chiefly ask- 
ing the U.S. not to intervene on behalf of 
Castro, 

The President has all the authorization 
needed to implement such a policy, He has 
a group of dedicated Cubans who have not 
been neutralized and corrupted by CIA aid 
and assistance. It could be a textbook case 


of applying the Guam doctrine right in our 


own hemisphere, Let those who want their 
freedom fight for it themselves, but let us 
give moral and material assistance without 
getting our own military personnel in- 
volved. Such a response is proportionate 
to the present situation. 

The Cuban freedom fighters have a plan. 
If they succeed, they will be doing an im- 
mense benefit for us as well as themselves. 
If they fail, the situation will remain un- 
changed. But by all means, let us not con- 
tinue the perversity of protecting a brutal 
and bankrupt Communist regime on our 
doorstep. 

It is time to reactivate P.L. 87-733. It is ap- 
propriate to say once more what I said on 
the Senate floor while this resolution was 
being debated in 1962: 

“The establishment of a firm and clear 
policy position has not always meant that 
there would be firm execution of the policy. 
For instance, it is quite obvious that the 
Monroe Doctrine has not been enforced in 
the case of Cuba. 

“It is always possible to find some excuse 
not to take affirmative action which a law or 
established policy demands, if those charged 
with the execution of the law or policy ap- 
proach their responsibility with a spirit of 
unwillingness and timidity. It is imperative 
that both the Congress and the President 
take whatever steps are necessary to insure 
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that once this joint resolution is passed and 
signed into law, it is executed faithfully and 
precisely and without any footdragging.” 

Note: Alpha 66, under heavy pressure from 
the State Department three weeks ago, re- 
leased the 11 Cuban prisoners they had seized 
in an earlier raid. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Special Subcommitte on Indian Educa- 
tion, of which I was chairman during 
last year, conducted an extensive inves- 
tigation into the education of Indian 
children and found that by almost any 
indicia, they are the most educationally 
deprived children in this country. We 
found, for example: 

That the Indian dropout rates are 
twice the national average in both pub- 
lic and Federal schools; 

That some school districts have drop- 
out rates approaching 100 percent; and 

That achievement levels of Indian 
children are 2 to 3 years below those of 
white students. 

One of the important consequences of 
these statistics is the loss of self-confi- 
dence and the lowering of the self-image 
of Indian children. The subcommittee, 
recognizing the long-range impact of the 
problem, made 60 specific recommenda- 
tions relating to the improvement of In- 
dian educational opportunities. 

The subcommittee recommended spe- 
cifically that Federal schools should de- 
velop exemplary programs related to 
bilingual and bicultural education 
programs. The problem of funding stood 
in the way of meaningful expansion of 
Indian bilingual programs, however, and 
this past April Congress responded by 
amending title VII to make provision for 
bilingual education programs for chil- 
dren on Indian reservations. In a new 
section added to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, we provided 
for bilingual education programs in ele- 
mentary and second schools operated or 
funded by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and specifically designed the lan- 
guage to encourage increased Indian par- 
ticipation in, and control of their own bi- 
lingual education programs. Although 
Congress has expanded the scope of title 
VII, as it relates to Indian children, it 
has not provided additional resources to 
make this expansion meaningful. 

There are also over 120,000 Indian 
children in public schools throughout the 
country. And in many parts of the coun- 
try, tribes and local governments are 
working toward bringing more Indian 
children from boarding schools and Fed- 
eral schools into the local public school 
structure. This will require additional 
commitments by public school districts, 
especially where language and cultural 
barriers exist. The Federal Government 
is now responsible for the education of 
those Indian children in Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs day schools and boarding 
schools and must be prepared to assist 
public schools willing to accommodate 
greater numbers of Indian children—not 
only with physical facilities, but also 
with special programs encompassed 
within the present scope of title VII. The 
amendment (No. 731) I submitted last 
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night to H.R. 16916, to provide additional 
funds for Indian children under title VII 
projects and programs, will make this 
accommodation easier for all parties. 

Activities at present included under 
title VII involve, for example, bilingual 
education programs, programs designed 
to impart to students a knowledge of his- 
tory and culture associated with their 
languages, efforts to establish closer co- 
operation between the school and the 
home, and special adult-education, drop- 
out, and vocational programs. In all of 
these areas, as the Indian Education 
Subcommittee so vividly pointed out, the 
needs of American Indians are nothing 
less than astounding. The subcommittee’s 
final report concluded: 

That our Nation’s policies and programs 
for educating American Indians are a na- 
tional tragedy. They present us with a na- 
tional challenge of no small proportions. 


Mr. President, today we have an op- 
portunity to respond in one small way 
to that challenge. We should not let the 
occasion pass us by. 


STUDENT UNREST 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of student unrest has interested me 
for a long time. I have discussed it in 
commencement addresses and other 
speeches on numerous occasions, and I 
have tried to read everything I can get 
my hands on relating to that topic. 

In the current issue of the New Leader, 
Joseph A. Califano, Jr., a top White 
House aide in the Johnson administra- 
tion, has written an article on students 
called “Youth Confronts the System.” 
Mr. Califano believes that the unrest 
gripping our young people can become a 
progressive and enduring force if we 
really try to understand it. Califano pre- 
sents a thoughtful analysis of the causes 
of student unrest, not only in this coun- 
try, but around the world. He makes 
many excellent points, among them one 
about the “profound crisis of belief” that 
has beset our sons and daughters. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THINKING ALOUD: YOUTH CONFRONTS THE 
SYSTEM 
(By Joseph A, Califano, Jr.) 

There are as Many views on student un- 
rest as there are parents, alumni, professors, 
school administrators, and students them- 
selves. We hear campus activists character- 
ized as nymphomaniacs, because of their 
appetite for reform; agitators, owing to their 
penchant for confrontation; adolescent chil- 
dren, for their endless bickering; anarchist 
revolutionaries, with respect to politics; and 
amoral, in terms of sexual behavior, At the 
same time, they are called the most idealistic 
youth of the century; the most dedicated to 
the public good, and offended at the super- 
ficial materialism of modern-day society; the 
most intelligent, informed and politically 
aware generation in our nation’s history. 

Despite the obvious contradictions, there 
is some truth in virtually all of these com- 
ments. On the whole, though, I find the revo- 
lutionary trend, particularly where it touches 
large numbers of young people, to be a 
healthy force. The student movement is at a 
high emotional pitch, but it is also at an 
ambivalent crossroads. With some intelli- 
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gence, a wise measure of understanding from 
the adult Establishment, and a good dose 
of staying power from the energetic young, 
it can become one of the most progressive 
and enduring catalysts in the last quarter 
of the century. 

This feeling was reinforced by my observa- 
tions last year in 10 foreign countries. While 
it must be stressed that my study was im- 
pressionistic rather than scientific, I found 
several common elements among students in 
the postindustrial countries. 

1. The number of hard-core radicals was 
invariably quite small, rarely exceeding 1-2 
per cent. In Japan, for example, with 1.5 
million college students, no more than 20,000 
could be called radicals; of those, 12,000 were 
relatively old-line Communists, and only 
8,000 qualified as Maoists or anarchists. 

2. The radicals’ objectives were fuzzy and 
ill-defined, but their energies were directed 
at the whole fabric of modern society, not 
merely the university. Most radicals oppose 
representative democracy and Communism 
as inherently violent systems, insisting that 
both are more or less equally sophisticated 
in disguising this fact. Their confrontation 
tactics, argued the radical hard core, merely 
served to bring that violence into the open. 

3. While radicals verbally reflect the influ- 
ence of the romantic notions of Mao, Castro, 
Guevara, and Marcuse, they are, in a very 
real sense, undergoing a crisis of belief. 

4. Affluence is unquestionably a significant 
factor in student unrest. The generally well- 
to-do society provides greater freedom from 
work for the young. Perhaps more important, 
the psychological and spiritual impact of 
prosperity on their parents—especially its 
failure to satisfy the purpose of their par- 
ents’ lives—provides one of the key points of 
attack and frustration for the young. 

(In this connection, we should be clear 
that “youth” alone is not what is happening 
to our own country. The median age—that 
national demographic benchmark—was 16.7 
years in 1820. It was 29.2 in 1960, and the 
Census Bureau does not expect a sharp 
change following this year's count. But in 
1820 the United States did not have 7 million 
college students; most 16-year-olds were al- 
ready at work.) 

5. In asserting the need for more individual 
freedom from the complexities of technologi- 
cal, urbanized life, the students have struck 
an immensely appealing chord across post- 
industrial societies around the world. Bu- 
reaucracy is everywhere—in big government, 
big business, big labor—and most adults are 
as offended as the young by its dehumanizing 
and often humiliating impact. 

6. University conditions are generally 
abominable in Western Europe and Japan. 
Most universities bear a closer resemblance 
to our dilapidated and filthy metropolitan 
high schools than to our institutions of 
higher learning. 

The traditional Left, Center and Right 
parties have failed grievously in two respects. 
They have virtually abandoned the student 
as an object of serious political interest, and 
they have refused to give the universities the 
resources needed to meet the demands of 
the population explosion. 

8. The immediate conditions which pre- 
cipitate riots are remarkably similar. A small 
group of hard-core radical students con- 
stantly probes for an issue to broaden its 
base of support. Instant communications, 
at least within the relevant geographical 
area, provide a big assist once this is found. 
Then the established authorities make a 
mistake, usually involving unfair discipline. 
For a first-class donnybrook, it helps to have 
a few radical professors bring the university's 
decisionmaking machinery to a state of in- 
decision. 

9. I found no international conspiracy 
among the students. The enormous similarity 
in their tactics is striking, but I believe it is 
attributable to the mass media, particularly 
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television, and to the increase in student 
travel. There were, of course, the occasional 
assertions that Red Chinese funds are work- 
ing their way into student movements, but 
_ unable to find any strong evidence of 

Traveling from the postindustrial countries 
to such preindustrial countries as Kenya, 
Tanzania and, to a large degree, India—or, 
for that matter, to preoccupied nations like 
Israel and Czechoslovakia—one is struck by 
how little student unrest there is as we 
know it in the United States, Europe and 
Japan, Students are much more nationalistic, 
and activism is directed toward traditional 
concepts of constructive change. “We have a 
country to build and defend,” explained one 
Israeli student. “We have no time for such 
nonsense.” A Czechoslovakian student in 
England put it another way: “I cannot un- 
derstand what the ferment in the Western 
world is all about. We are fighting for liberty; 
iao seem to be abusing the liberty they 

ave.” 

If the similarities between the student 
situation in the United States and the other 
postindustrial countries are hardly surpris- 
ing, the differences are certainly striking. To 
begin with, there were no black-white racial 
questions at the universities I visited abroad, 
largely due to the absence of a significant 
number of black students. Even in France, 
where many blacks study, they are mostly 
from Africa and are not p. to become 
a part of French society; they intend to re- 
turn to their own countries, armed with the 
Skills they have acquired at the Sorbonne. 
Although England is to have its 
racial problems, black and white students, 
including South African radicals of both 
races, are working side by side for change at 
the London School of Economics. 

Second, there is little or no drug prob- 
lem at the universities abroad, and no sig- 
nificant hippie movement. Mod dress, long 
hair, dungarees, and fatigue jackets are 
common, to be sure; but the few instances of 
drug abuse are mostly attributed to the in- 
fluence of American students. 

Third, the ubiquitous Vietnam issue is 
not aggravated abroad by an unfair draft 
which, in our country, alienates the stu- 
dents and contributes significantly to the re- 
luctance of university administrators to expel 
violent radicals. 

Finally, there is no marked tendency among 
adults abroad—whether parents or politi- 
cians—to look upon their student unrest as 
part of some intentional (or even national) 
conspiracy. 

Radical students the world over firmly 
believe the Establishment is involved in some 
sort of plot against the individual. They see 
it everywhere: in the military-industrial 
complex; in the Defense De; t re- 
search contracts of universities and pro- 
fessors; in the correspondence files they 
rifle; in the power elite popularized by 
C. Wright Mills; in the lack of ideologically 
dominated and divergent political parties. 

On the adult side of the equation, it is 
difficult to discuss student rebels in Amer- 
ica at a suburban cocktail party without 
becoming involved in a discussion of con- 
spiracy and Communism. Abroad, the subject 
virtually never arises. And when I myself 
brought it up, the listener was quick to 
dismiss it and contend that the issue is 
not whether there are some Communists 
among the students, but rather why so 
many bright young people turn to Mao, 
Trotsky or Marcuse rather than Jefferson, 
Lincoln or de Tocqueville. 

The point is an important one, however 
much we might like to ignore it, First 
and foremost, I think, we must recognize that 
young Americans are experiencing a profound 
crisis of belief—a crisis many adults share, 
and for which they are at least partly respon- 
sible. For years our students have been 
subjected in school and at home to a relent- 
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less and not always healthy skepticism. As 
one professor recently explained it, “We have 
destroyed as myths the political, moral and 
religious doctrines of Western civilization, 
and we have failed to provide any sub- 
stitute.” 

The crisis of belief goes far beyond radical 
students, questions about the relevancy of 
universities and their courses, or arguments 
on the legitimacy of individual professors 
to teach and of higher education institutions 
to continue in their present form. It even 
goes beyond the validity of existing political 
and social institutions. For many of our 
young people it goes to the very purpose of 
life. 

Unlike many of their parents, who have 
abandoned the search, the students are des- 
perately seeking answers to provide meaning 
to their existence. A few turn to bizarre 
life styles revolving around witchcraft, as- 
trology, sorcery, Zen, and Teilhard de 
Chardin’s Omega point. Father Andrew 
Greeley at the University of Chicago was sur- 
prised to learn that they are respected by 
their peers. The key lies in the comments of 
one of his students: 

“They really believe what they say is true. 
They really believe that they do have the 
answer and that they know what is ideologi- 
eally wrong. It is hard to avoid being affected 
by their enthusiasm after you have been in a 
school which really isn't sure what is right 
or what is wrong.” 

This crisis of belief is a chord politically 
radical students can strike with great effec- 
tiveness. Rendering harsh but subjectively 
sure judgments on everything from the uni- 
versity to the world to God, the radicals 
feel they know what is morally right and are 
acting sincerely, according to what their 
consciences dictate as the only acceptable 
course, 

The crisis stems in many ways from the 
confusion students behold in the minds of 
their parents and teachers. This disorder of 
philosophy is more profoundly disturbing to 
them than the physical violence they witness 
on the streets, to which some are willing to 
resort. They are particularly horrified at 
what they look upon as hypocrisy in the 
lives of the adults around them. 

They see it in professors more interested 
in consulting the government and corpora- 
tions than in teaching; more interested in 
writing books and articles than spending 
time with individual students; more in- 
terested in the esteem of their colleagues 
than the respect of their students. Outside 
the university, they see it in political lead- 
ers who state that cities must be rebuilt or 
that law and order must be maintained, but 
fail to serve up humane programs or sufi- 
cient resources to do the job; in businessmen 
and labor leaders who do not live up to 
policies they publicly urge on others; in their 
own liberal white parents, who preach equal- 
ity for all and yet live in white suburbia and 
oppose any tax increases. 

Adults, in turn, detect at least as much 
hyprocrisy in the young as the young attrib- 
ute to the Establishment. They feel that the 
students’ rhetorical determination to elim- 
inate poverty, bring peace to the world, and 
accord justice to all Americans is rarely 
matched with the kind of personal involve- 
ment necessary to accomplish these alms. 
They note that the young can say, “We don't 
care about careers; we care about ideals,” 
because adults have made society so affluent 
the youthful idealists will be able to eat 
and drink no matter what they do. 

The result is backlash, a kind of adult 
adolescence. Now adolescence is understand- 
able in teenagers; it is difficult to justify in 
an adult. But it is evident in legislative pro- 
posals to outlaw demonstrations or with- 
draw funds from students who engage in 
them; on boards of university trustees that 
fail to understand the complex problems 
facing their college presidents; among col- 
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lege alumni who threaten to withdraw finan- 
cial support unless “something is done” 
about radical students. It is even apparent 
among university professors who begin to 
question their own legitimacy, their own au- 
thority to teach, merely because their fallible 
human nature—their very humanity— 
makes them realize they cannot live up to 
every single precept they are teaching. 

And where immature behavior is recipro- 
cal, it leads too often to superficial concerns 
and slogans on both sides. What is worse, 
it creates an enormous area of mutual sus- 
picion far exceeding anything I found 
abroad. Under such circumstances, the trust 
essential for the resolution of any difficult 
problem between students and the Establish- 
ment is simply not present. Without that, it 
is perhaps possible through shrewd tactics 
to achieve temporary amelioration, but noth- 
ing more. Thus the first step toward improv- 
ing the situation may be to identify some 
basic level of values the generations can 
share—a recognition by each, for example, 
that the other is at least in part finally seek- 
ing honest answers and is entitled to some 
measure of respect. 

The proximate, if not ideal, catalyst for 
this effort could well be the faculties of our 
universities, particularly the younger faculty 
members, For they bear a high responsibility 
in this area and must fulfill it with a spe- 
cial wisdom. A few—small in number, but 
potent in tmpact—have failed grievously in 
this respect. These are the vicarious revolu- 
tionaries, who allow their healthy skepticism 
about society and its institutions as they 
now exist to degenerate into indiscriminate 
attacks devoid of proposals for constructive 
change. Too often, they deflect the disorder 
the student feels in his own mind onto the 
problems of society as a whole. 

It then becomes a relatively short step for 
the student to follow this reasoning to its 
logical conclusion. With youthful energy as 
his main weapon, he begins—sometimes 
quite literally—to tear down many of the in- 
stitutions and ideals that are critical to the 
functioning of a free society. There is no 
room in our nation today for the vicarious 
revolutionary—whether he is on the campus 
as a young instructor, or on television as a 
racist demagogue. Too much vital work re- 
mains to be done for men of talent to stand 
aside, egging on others to an essentially 
nihilist fray. 

One of the central problems with the 
vicarious revolutionary is the ease with which 
he leaves the mainstream of society. In a 
relatively short time he is aloof from the 
real battle, involved only to the extent of 
the words he spoke or wrote, or the encour- 
agement he gave to the young student. The 
vicious transformation of his utterances into 
violent action is something he can greet with 
a Pontius Pilate attitude. Yet the professor 
who becomes a vicarious revolutionary can 
no more wash his hands of responsibility 
for the student who dynamites a corporate 
office that he has been taught is a symbol 
of corrupt capitalism, than the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States can wash his hands 
of the brutal attack on black school children 
in Lamar, South Carolina. Both can issue 
exculpatory statements after the fact, but 
both must live with whatever they said to 
help make the fact. The First Amendment 
protects them legally (as it should); it does 
not, however, offer moral absolution. 

This brings me to several brief suggestions 
concerning America’s youth. I believe stu- 
dents must be given a greater measure of real 
control over their lives. I would place a young 
American on every draft board in the coun- 
try, place students on boards of college trust- 
ees, and turn all parietal and disciplinary 
rules over to student bodies, short of a large 
demonstration or disorder (where the univer- 
sities should reserve the right to move in, 
just as the Federal government does with 
the states). I would also appoint student 
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assistants to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare and the Commissioner of 
Education, as has been done in France, and 
I would give students a chance to run at least 
one or two government programs, such as 
VISTA. Recent events may make it difficult 
to find students willing to be associated with 
the current Administration, but I believe a 
real effort should be made to get them in- 
volved. Indeed, both major political parties 
need to focus more energy and attention on 
the students. 

As a nation, we must face the fact that a 
four-year university education is not ap- 
propriate, necessary, or fulfilling for every 
American boy and girl. In many cases it can 
be counterproductive for the student, not 
to mention destructive for society. As for 
those who. argue that the university is the 
place to socialize our young, they are dis- 
torting its purpose as grossly as parents who 
believe the university should do for their 
children what they themselves failed to do 
over the first 17-18 years of their children’s 
lives. Finally, I believe the government— 
Federal, state and local—must provide the 
resources necessary to finance the burdens 
placed on universities, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools by the current student 
population explosion. 

But what does this mean for the survival 
of the system? It means, above all else, that 
the rhetorical commitment of the American 
Establishment must be made real. By action 
and sacrifice, the Establishment must dem- 
onstrate that it believes its own words, for 
the youth of our nation will no longer be 
assuaged merely by platitudes and crisis 
amelioration, There are only so many pro- 
test marches, and petitions signed by hun- 
dreds of thousands; only so many lobbying 
and political education efforts that well- 
educated young America will produce before 
its energetic impatience turns to significantly 
worse violence than we have seen to date. 
And youth’s charge of indifference and hy- 
pocrisy has greater merit than most adults 
would like to admit, However magnificent 
the Establishment’s rhetoric of commitment, 
it is not the language of American reality. 

Our most solemn commitments are found 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, the Proclamations and Exec- 
utive Orders of our Presidents, and the pre- 
ambles and sections of the legislative pro- 
grams of the late 1960s—for housing, edu- 
cation, Manpower training, health, and a 
host of other urgent domestic problems. Let 
me cite a few examples, taken from laws 
enacted by Congress. 


HOUSING 


The Housing Act of 1949 declared that the 
“general welfare and security of the nation 
require the elimination of substandard and 
other inadequate housing through the clear- 
ance of slums and blighted areas, and the 
realization .. . of a decent home and suit- 
able living environment for every American 
family. . . .” In the 1968 Housing and Urban 
Development Act, Congress recognized that 
for 20 years the promise had not been kept, 
noted the failure “a matter of grave national 
concern,” and rededicated itself to “the 
elimination of all substandard housing in a 
decade.” Yet what has been done to fulfill 
that commitment to the 26 million Ameri- 
cans who still live in housing unfit for 
human habitation? 


THE CITIES 


The 1966 Model Cities legislation affirmed 
that “improving the quality of urban life is 
the most critical domestic problem facing 
the United States. . . ." Its stated purpose 
was to provide “financial and technical as- 
sistance to enable cities of all sizes . .. to 
plan, develop, and carry out locally-prepared 
> . + programs .. . to rebuild and revitalize 
large slums and blighted areas.” Neverthe- 
less, we continue to stand by while the physi- 
cal plant of most of our cities further decays 
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or moves toward obsolescence and the post- 
war suburbs of the ’40s enter the first stages 
of severe deterioration. 


ANTIPOVERTY 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
declared it “the policy of the United States 
to eliminate the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty in this nation by opening to 
everyone the opportunity for education and 
training, the opportunity to work and the 
opportunity to live in decency and dignity.” 
Six years later, some 25 million Americans 
are still locked in poverty. 


CRIME CONTROL 


The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 recognized the urgency 
of the nation’s crime problem, calling it a 
matter that threatens “the peace, security 
and general welfare of its citizens.” The Act 
made it “the declared policy of the Congress 
to assist state and local governments in 
strengthening and improving law enforce- 
ment at every level by national assistance.” 
But year after year the crime rate continues 
its persistent rise, while the Safe Streets Act 
is funded at 50 per cent of its programmed 
level and the American public is. presented 
with a series of preposterous assurances that 
preventive detention, no-knock laws and in- 
creased wire-tapping will help reduce street 
crime. 

Clearly, young America has good reason to 
believe our national security is at stake in 
our domestic problems; Congress has liter- 
ally legislated that judgment in the bills it 
has passed. And recent events have, if any- 
thing, validated the verdict, Furthermore, 
our youth has equally sound cause to believe 
the Establishment does not mean what it has 
said, since Congress and the Executive have 
repeatedly refused to furnish the resources 
needed to take the decisive action required 
for solving our troubles at home. 

Contrast this attitude with the Estab- 
lishment’s reaction when our security is 
threatened from abroad. We repeatedly hear 
in the halls of Congress and in the White 
House how the United States must fulfill its 
military obligations, and of the need for this 
or that weapons system, for some base or 
other here or overseas, for an extra division 
to make certain that we can meet the “com- 
mitments” we have made around the world. 
There are commitments to our neighbors, 
commitment for Spanish bases, SEATO com- 
mitments, commitments to the United Na- 
tions, commitments involving the Organiza- 
tion of American States. And never have we 
hesitated to provide the resources or make 
the sacrifices considered necessary to pro- 
tect our national security from foreign dan- 
gers. Yet time after time, we have failed 
to provide the resources and make the sacri- 
fices that are necessary for all Americans to 
live at a minimal level of human dignity 
and spiritual tranquility. 

This is what our youth instinctively senses, 
and articulates inadequately through slo- 
gans about the military-industrial complex, 
the Black revolution and “power to the peo- 
ple.” In increasing numbers, they recognize 
that failure to deal with domestic questions 
of survival is not due to lack of wealth. To- 
ward the end of this year, the nation is ex- 
pected to have a Gross National Product 
(GNP) of $1 trillion. The Federal budget of 
some $200 billion represents only about 20 
per cent of this figure, and the defense budg- 
et, even at the current level of roughly $75 
billion, is less than 10 per cent. State and 
local governments, for their part, spend 
around $100 billion in the public sector. The 
nation’s total commitment for its public 
needs, therefore, is approximately 30 per cent 
of the GNP, which is not only far less than 
we require, but also way below what most 
European countries expend. England, for ex- 
ample, disburses about 38 per cent of its 
GNP in the public sector. Were we to do the 
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same, we would have an additional $80 bil- 
lon a year at our disposal for domestic 
needs, 

So many responsible leaders in both politi- 
cal parties have talked about she inadequacy 
of funds devoted to urgent domestic prob- 
lems that I hesitate to repeat their findings 
here. Still, some brief illustrations are in 
order. 

The Federal government estimates the cost 
of implementing the Kerner Commission 
proposals on crime to be at least $30 billion 
a year more than is now being spent. 

The President’s Commission on Rural Pov- 
erty said we must increase present expendi- 
tures by $40 billion if we are to eliminate 
the condition. 

The Violence Commission, merely as a 
start, recommended that $20 billion be trans- 
ferred promptly from the Defense Depart- 
ment's budget to the domestic public sector. 

To provide funds for the full development 
of only the domestic programs in existence 
at the end of the Johnson Administration, 
plus a few modest new ones, would cost 
$37.7 billion by the next fiscal year—more 
than twice the real savings anticipated 
through ending the Vietnam war. This is not 
a projection of dreamers, but a careful cal- 
culation contained in a December 1968 re- 
port to the President, signed by the then 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Defense, Com- 
merce, and Labor, the Director of the 
Budget, and the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers—the very men who made 
up the Presidential Committee on Post- 
Vietnam Planning. As the report expressed 
it: 

“The end of the struggle in Vietnam, to- 
gether with increased tax revenues result- 
ing from economic growth, will make & 
sizable volume of real resources available 
to deal with these [domestic] problems. 
But for years and years ahead, the peace- 
and- dividend is dwarfed by the mag- 
nitude of these needs.” 

I am not suggesting any large segment of 
our youth knows, with even the rough pre- 
cision I have used here, the amount of 
money required to deal with our public 
problems. I do contend, though, that they 
sense that affluent America has become 
short-sighted and selfish, that general pros- 
perity has somehow debilitated our willing- 
ness to sacrifice where our own problems are 
involved. In short, they feel the ease of life 
in America has led too many of its citizens 
to believe its difficulties will be solved with- 
out pain by someone else, or will perhaps 
simply vanish. 

These are not idle comments or the con- 
cerns of an alarmist group of young people. 
Our troubles at home represent a greater 
danger to the survival of the system than 
any peril from abroad, and it will take more 
than another repetition of the rhetoric of 
the past to help us survive. 

To turn our declared commitments into 
de facto achievements—the only way we will 
make them real to the sophisticated young— 
we must divert literally scores of billions of 
dollars from the private to the public sector, 
and react to our domestic needs as we have 
in the past reacted to foreign threats to our 
national security. We must begin to estab- 
lish four- five- or 10-year plans to tackle 
some of our most urgent problems at home, 
and commit the funds necessary to make 
these programs more than marginal. That 
means we must begin seriously to consider 
not only wage and price controls, but also 
sharp tax increases. 

This is usually dismissed as impossible by 
our political leaders, who insist the Ameri- 
can people are so fed up with taxes they will 
not pay any more, A roll call of governors 
and mayors who have raised taxes and then 
promptly lost elections is read to illustrate 
the point, and for further proof, the shock- 
ing loss of revenue needed to get relatively 
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modest tax reforms through Congress last 
year is cited. Yet there is no other reason- 
able alternative, no cheap and easy way to 
solve our problems and replace the dream 
evoked by our national rhetoric with the 
Teality of a national commitment. 

In its own cacaphonie style, America’s pro- 
testing young are beginning to sound this 
simple theme: The paramount danger we 
face today is from within, not without. His- 
tory is on their side; from Edward Gibbon 
to Arnold Toynbee, historians have warned 
of the internal doom of great civilizations. 
As Toynbee noted: “In all the cases reviewed 
the most that an alien enemy has achieved 
has been to give an expiring suicide his coup 
de grace.” 

It is surely ironic that the only total com- 
mitments our nation has been able to make 
have been in times of war. The two world 
wars provide classic examples of how eco- 
nomic and human resources and institu- 
tional innovation can be harnessed to meet 
the task of survival. Since the problems we 
now face at home present no less a peril 
to our very existence, it is time for America 
to turn once again to the tools of commit- 
ment that brought it through the two larg- 
est conflicts in the history of mankind. Ap- 
plying tax and other economic measures 
approaching those we use in periods of war 
may well be the only way to liberate the 
genius of American science, medicine, indus- 
try, labor, agriculture, and all the myriad 
skills we have developed, on the scale re- 
quired to solve our problems before it is too 
late. Conceivably, institutional] changes will 
be impossible under traditional, jealous bu- 
reaucracies, operating on a business-as-usual 
basis. In that case, we have to create, at least 
on a temporary basis, national and regional 
powers and institutions that will not be in- 
hibited by artificial state boundaries drawn 
by settlers of another age. 

There may of course be other, less drastic 
means to deal with our problems, but I have 
yet to come across any. Perhaps the greatest 
mistake our leaders can make is to continue 
to imply that there are cheap and easy ways 
to solve our financially and socially costly 
difficulties in housing, health, poverty, the 
environment, and transportation. The end 
of the Vietnam war will not provide sufficient 
funds to cure our material domestic ills. 
Surely it must be stopped—but there is little 
gold at the end of that rainbow. Our history 
indicates that after both world wars and 
Korea, the assets devoted to the hostilities 
were promptly returned to the beer and lip- 
stick sector of the economy, not applied to 
pressing public needs at home. 

In any event, substantially more funds 
than those available from Vietnam, or from 
cuts of a few billion dollars in the defense 
budget, are urgently required. To tell our 
youth and our older citizens that anything 
short of considerable sacrifice will suffice is 
to toy with the very survival ot our demo- 
cratic system. My greatest hope for young 
Americans is that as they take the reins of 
power, and become makers rather than vic- 
tims of history, they will muster the courage 
to face our problems with realism, aban- 
doning at last the mere rhetoric we have 
known. 


SPEECH AT NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 
BY SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 


distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp), made a speech on June 17, 
1970, at the Naval War College, New- 
port, R.I. 

In this speech, Senator Byrp expressed 
his views on U.S. treaty commitments, 
the need for a modern Navy, U.S. in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, plans to 
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give control of Okinawa back to the 
Japanese, and other important defense 
topics. 

His talk clearly demonstrates the deep 
understanding of defense matters held 
by the senior Senator from Virginia. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH By SENATOR HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


There can be no doubt that our experience 
in Vietnam underlies the questioning mood 
in the Senate in the fields of defense and 
foreign affairs. The frustrations of the war 
in Southeast Asia have given rise to a 
skepticism about our whole military posture 
—and, indeed, our general relations with the 
rest of the world. 

Within reasonable limits, this is a healthy 
mood. Our alliances and our defense expendi- 
tures should be forced to stand the test of 
close scrutiny by the Congress. 

Many members of the Senate feel that the 
United States is over-committed around the 
world. 

I must say that I share that feeling. I do 
not favor a “world policeman” role for this 
country. 

We have mutual defense agreements with 
44 different nations around the world. I do 
not believe that the United States can be 
expected to shoulder indefinitely so many 
overseas burdens. 

For example, I have felt from the begin- 
ning that United States involvement in a 
ground war in Southeast Asia was a grave 
error of judgment. 

I concur, with my close friend, Senator 
Richard B. Russell, president pro tempore of 
the Senate, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and former chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who has publicly 
stated that the United States ought not be 
involved in an Asian land war. 

I am certain that this nation’s experience 
in Southeast Asia has damaged the prestige 
and future of the military. 

This is not the fault of the military itself. 
I feel that much of the responsibilty lies 
with former President Johnson and former 
Defense Secretary McNamara, who conducted 
the war in an unwise manner. They at- 
tempted to run the war out of Washington 
and put unrealistic restrictions on our com- 
manders in the field. 

The McNamara concept of a so-called lim- 
ited war proved itself a farce and prolonged 
the war and increased the casualties. Yet, in 
the public mind, our armed forces, manned 
by dedicated, competent professionals, are 
being discredited for the results. 

In this uncertain world, I want our na- 
tion to remain militarily strong. 

There is a crucial difference between de- 
clining to police the world because we do 
not choose to do so, and declining because 
we are unable to do 50, 

Choosing not to do so is an act of judg- 
ment, which implies the existence of an 
American deterrent that discourages ad- 
venturism on the part of potential enemies. 

On the other hand, being unable to do so 
implies a posture of impotence that can only 
encourage aggressors. 

We must be in a position of choice, not 
a position of impotence. 

We cannot escape our responsibilities in 
this imperfect world of violence. I do not 
favor a policy of intervention—certainly not 
a policy of unilateral interventon—but I be- 
lieve in looking at the world as it is, not 
as we might wish it to be. 

It is interesting to me to note that some 
of the wishful thinkers about the world 
situation—some of those who are willing to 
see a weakening of the American defense 
structure—are the very ones who, a few years 
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ago, were among our most ardent interven- 
tionists. Some members of the Senate, for 
example, have gone all the way around the 
circle from internationalism to isolation- 
ism. 

Rightly or wrongly, I have been consist- 
ent. Never have I favored that we police the 
world. Yet always have I recognized that we 
have a grave obligation worldwide—but that 
we must be realistic in what commitments 
we assume. 

In the world as it is, we need strong de- 
fenses. And no arm of our defense is more 
important than a modern Navy. 

I strongly agree with the statement last 
year by Senator George Aiken of Vermont, 
who declared that “whoever controls the seas 
will control the overriding question of peace 
or war.” 

Senator Aiken is a man dedicated to peace, 
but his statement shows a realistic apprecia- 
tion of the need to maintain American sea- 
power. 

American troops ought not to be com- 
mitted overseas except in the most extreme 
circumstances. But seapower is far more than 
a means of protecting troops abroad: it is our 
means of insuring that sea lanes of the world 
stay open to us, whatever the threat that is 
posed. This is vital to our very survival. 

We need a strong combat submarine force 
to guarantee our freedom of action on the 
high seas. We also need our Polaris subma- 
rines, a vital part of our strategic deterrent. 

Our anti-submarine force also is vital, in 
view of the threat posed by Soviet sub- 
marines. 

And to project our power overseas when 
all else fails, it is essential that we have a 
strong amphibious force. In the Senate, de- 
bate about seapower has come to center 
around the aircraft carrier. So I decided to 
discuss with you the debate over aircraft 
carriers as an example of the arguments that 
are advanced for and against seapower 
today. 

Last year in the Senate, a major debate 
occurred over the funding of a new, nuclear- 
powered aircraft carrier. It was my privilege 
to play a part in the defense of the authori- 
zation for that ship, and as you know, our 
side carried the day. 

But the debate over carriers is far from 
ended. For this reason, it is useful to look at 
some of the principal arguments being ad- 
vanced. 

I think these arguments are indicators as 
to how the winds are blowing in the Senate. 

Opponents of the new carriers do not con- 
tend that the United States can do without 
tactical air power. Both sides in the debate 
admit that the real question is this: How do 
we move the aircraft into position when they 
are needed? To put it another way, can we 
get along without mobile, sea-based aircraft? 

There is reason to doubt that land bases 
for tactical aircraft always will be available. 

When the Communists overran all of our 
bases in South Korea, the only sustained 
tactical air power available was carrier- 
based. During the Lebanese crisis, although 
a base was available to us in Turkey, its use 
was denied to us when Greece, a NATO ally, 
refused to allow overflights. Our carrier force 
provided air cover for the Maine landing 
after the order was issued. 

Since 1954, the United States has lost two- 
thirds of its overseas bases. The most recent 
loss is Wheelus Air Force Base in Libya—a 
fresh reminder that large investments in 
overseas installations can go down the drain 
without a shot being fired. The Libyan gov- 
ernment simply demanded that we leave. 
Carrier-based aircraft will be important in 
filling the resultant gap left in Mediterra- 
nean air cover. 

Carrier-based planes have played an im- 
portant role in Vietnam, and now that we 
are withdrawing our forces from Southeast 
Asia, I wonder what will happen to all those 
air bases we built over there. They cost us 
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a lot of tax dollars. Carriers are expensive, 
too, but they are mobile and can serve in 
many crises and conflicts. 

Regardless of how you calculate the cost 
of overseas bases, they certainly involve a 
large outflow of dollars. And that adversely 
affects our balance-of-payments situation. 

Opponents of the carriers contend that 
carrier-based tactical air power is two to 
three times as expensive as landbased planes. 
But this conclusion is based on false assump- 
tions: namely, that we will have unchal- 
lenged access to the sea lanes, overseas base 
availability, pre-stockpiling of weapons and 
an assured fuel supply—all at no cost. 

Furthermore, it is assumed that the for- 
eign bases will not be contested by hostile 
ground forces, Assumptions like these have 
been rejected by the Defense Department as 
unrealistic—and rightly so. 

But considerations of cost are by no means 
the whole story. The aircraft carrier is well 
suited to the new posture of the United 
States—the so-called “low profile”. 

We must remember that carriers operate 
on the open sea, while the commitment of 
an air wing to a foreign base involves putting 
at least 5,000 men on foreign soil, in addition 
to the facility itself. Furthermore, the quality 
of foreign troops that may be available is 
unknown, and it could be that Army troops 
would be required to guard the base, 

The carrier is a very versatile weapon. Its 
use is certainly not confined to the so-called 
“brushfire” conflicts, but is adaptable—in- 
deed, is essential—to maintaining our gen- 
eral superiority at sea. 

Unless we wish to get out of the seapower 
business entirely—and that would be to sur- 
render our freedom of action as a nation— 
we had better keep modern carriers in our 
fleet. The carrier is capable of holding the 
balance of power on the high seas. 

The carriers’ opponents argue that the 
ships are too vulnerable. 

It must be admitted, of course, that they 
can be attacked, just as any other ship can 
be attacked. But the carrier is the toughest 
of all our ships: not only is it protected by 
its own aircraft and escorts, but it is bullt to 
withstand attack. 

Sometimes opponents of the new aircraft 
carriers maintain that the issue is whether 
or not the Navy needs 15 carriers. That is the 
present force level. 

It is my view, however, that the issue is 
not whether we need 15 carriers, or 12, or 10, 
or 8, but whether or not we are going to have 
a modern Navy. I cannot conceive that the 
fleet needs fewer than 4 carriers, and it seems 
to me evident that these ships should be 
nuclear-powered. 

That brings us to the present situation in 
the Senate, which is a bit complicated. 

It was widely assumed that this year Con- 
gress would be asked to authorize a fourth 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, the third 
of the Nimitz series, But no request for 
funds has come from the Administration. 

Personally, I favor a fourth carrier. A 
majority of the Armed Services Committee 
favors such a ship. 

But lacking a request from the Admin- 
istration, the funds certainly will not be 
authorized. Even if the Armed Services Com- 
mittee were to approve this money, it would 
be defeated on the floor of the Senate. 

It was difficult enough to win authoriza- 
tion for a third carrier last year, with solid 
Administration backing. It would be simply 
impossible to get approval of a fourth car- 
rier this year with no such support. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the only 
hope for funds for the fourth carrier in the 
current fiscal year would be a supplemental 
Defense Department appropriation. I under- 
stand that the National Security Council now 
is reviewing the requirement for carriers and 
that a recommendation will be forthcoming 
in a few months. 
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If the recommendation is favorable, there 
is hope for the new carrier this year. If it is 
unfavorable, there is just no chance of ap- 
proval. The opposition is strong enough to 
block authorization of the ship unless there 
is a firm request from the Administration. 

Turning from the field of military hard- 
ware to the broader area of military posture, 
I would like to discuss the question of con- 
trol of our military bases on the island of 
Okinawa. 

Okinawa, and in fact the whole U.S. posi- 
tion in the Far East, is part of the heritage of 
World War II, which ended a quarter century 


During the past quarter century, the 
United States has been involved in three 
major wars, counting World War II, I doubt 
that any other nation in history, during such 
a short period of time, has engaged in three 
different major wars. 

The U.S. Senate, under the Constitution, 
has a responsibility for foreign policy. 

Too often during the past 25 years, the 
Senate has abdicated its responsibility in the 
field of foreign affairs, relying instead on the 
Department of State. Now I know that within 
that Department the overwhelming majority 
are dedicated, conscientious individuals; I 
know, too, that many of them are men of 
great ability. 

But, I know also that whatever the reason, 
or wherever the responsibility may lie, the 
fact is that our nation in this year of 1970 
finds itself in a most unenviable position. 

We are the dominant party in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the purpose of 
which is to guarantee the freedom of Europe; 
we are the dominant party of ANZUS—the 
treaty among Australia, New Zealand, and 
the United States; we are the military head 
of CENTO—Central Treaty Organization— 
Turkey, Iran and Pakistan; we are the domi- 
nant partner in the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, one of the prime reasons, ac- 
cording to former Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, that the United States became in- 
volved in the war in Vietnam; we have guar- 
anteed the security of Free China, and we 
have guaranteed the security of Japan. 

As a practical matter, we have become the 
policeman of the world. 

Can we logically continue in this role? 
Should we, even if we could? 

Twenty-five years after the defeat of Ger- 
many, we have 300,000 troops in Europe, 
mostly in West Germany. 

Twenty-five years after the defeat of Ja- 
pan, we have more than 700,000 military 
personnel in the Far Pacific, on land and 
sea. 

The question of Okinawa is of great sig- 
nificance to our position in the Pacific. Oki- 
nawa is our most important single military 
base complex in the Far East—and is strate- 
gically located. 

The United States has had unrestricted 
use of the island since World War II. Begin- 
ning with President Eisenhower, each ad- 
ministration since 1951—until last year— 
firmly maintained that the unrestricted use 
of U.S. bases on Okinawa was vital if the 
United States was to continue to have obli- 
gations in the Far East. 

Sometimes the future status of Okinawa 
has been linked to the United States-Japan 
Mutual Security Treaty in which the United 
States guarantees the freedom and safety 
of Japan. Such linkage is not correct. These 
are two separate issues. 

The Mutual Security Treaty with Japan 
was consummated in 1960. Either party has 
the right to reopen it after 10 years, other- 
wise it remains in effect. 

But the status of Okinawa was determined 
by the 1952 Treaty of Peace with Japan. 
There is no legal obligation to discuss rever- 
sion of the island to Japan at this or any 
other time. 

The United States has complete adminis- 
trative authority over the Ryukyu Islands, 
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the largest of which is Okinawa, under the 
provisions of Article 3 of the 1952 Treaty of 
Peace. This peace treaty is entirely separate— 
and I want to emphasize that—from the 
1960 Mutual Defense Treaty with Japan. 

The Japanese Government recognizes the 
important contribution of our Okinawa bases 
to Japanese and Asian security and is not 
likely to seek the removal of our bases. The 
Japanese Government does, however, want 
administrative control of the island which 
supports our major military base complex in 
the West Pacific. 

To state it another way, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment wants the United States to con- 
tinue to guarantee the safety of Japan; to 
continue to guarantee the safety of Okinawa; 
to continue to spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars on Okinawa—$260 million last year. 
But it seeks to put restrictions on what the 
United States can do. 

Japan wants a veto over any U.S. action 
affecting Okinawa, it specifically wants the 
right to deny to the United States the au- 
thority to store nuclear weapons on Okinawa 
and would require prior consultation before 
our military forces based there could be used. 

In other words, the United States no longer 
would have unrestricted use of Okinawa. 

Our role as the defender of the Far East 
has enabled Japan to avoid the burden of re- 
armament—less than 1 percent of her Gross 
National Product is spent on defense. Thus 
she concentrates on expanding and modern- 
izing her domestic economy. 

In defense matters, the Japanese have got- 
ten a free ride. As a direct result, Japan’s 
present Gross National Product is over $120 
billion, and economically, Japan ranks third 
in the world, behind only the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

While the peace treaty with Japan gives 
the United States unrestricted rights on 
Okinawa, the 1960 Mutual Security Treaty 
provides that our military forces based in 
Japan cannot be used without prior con- 
sultation with the Japanese Government. 

For example, when the North Koreans 
seized the U.S.S. Pueblo in 1968, Admiral 
Frank L. Johnson, Commander of Naval 
Forces in Japan, testified that one reason aid 
could not be sent to the Pueblo was that 
approval first must be obtained from the 
Japanese Government to use U.S. aircraft 
based in Japan, those being the nearest air- 
craft available. 

The Japanese Government now seeks to 
extend such authority to Okinawa. 

Whether the United States should con- 
tinue to guarantee the freedom of Japan, and 
Free China; whether we should continue the 
mutual defense arrangements covering the 
eight countries signing the Southeast Asia 
Treaty; plus the Philippines; plus Australia 
and New Zealand; plus Thailand, Laos and 
Vietnam, is debatable. 

But what is clear-cut commonsense, in my 
judgment, is that if we are to continue to 
guarantee the security of the Asian nations— 
and our Government has not advocated 
scrapping these commitments—then I say 
that it is only logical, sound and respon- 
sible that the United States continue to have 
the unrestricted use of its greatest base in 
the West Pacific—namely, Okinawa. 

While I agree that eventually the Ryukyu 
Islands will be returned to Japan, it would 
be foolhardy, in my judgment, to commit 
the United States to defend most of the 
Far East and then to give away this coun- 
try’s unrestricted right to use its military 
bases on Okinawa. 

If by the act of granting Japan admin- 
istrative control over Okinawa, the United 
States could insure a multi-national defense 
structure in the Far East, with increased 
participation by Japan—if this action would 
relieve our country of a measure of its heavy 
international responsibilities—then, I would 
support a reversion of Okinawa to Japanese 
control. 
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But this is not the case. 

Quite the contrary. Surrender of control 
over Okinawa would only make more difficult 
our role in the Pacific. 

The future role of the United States in the 
Far Pacific is of tremendous importance. 

It is of great importance to the American 
people—and it is of great importance to the 
people of Asia. 

Many feel, as I do, that our worldwide 
commitments must be reduced. This, too, ap- 
pears to be the view of President Nixon. But 
so long as the United States maintains its 
significant role in the Far East, the con- 
tinued unrestricted use of our bases on Oki- 
nawa is vital and fundamental. 

Last November, the Prime Minister of 
Japan came to Washington to discuss the 
future of Okinawa, among other issues. 
Shortly before his arrival, I added to a pend- 
ing bill an amendment which declared it to 
be the sense of the Senate that the President 
seek the advice and consent of the Senate 
before entering into an agreement that would 
change the status of Okinawa. 

It was my feeling that since the Senate in 
1952 ratified the Treaty of Peace, the Senate 
should be consulted on any changes in that 
Treaty. And as I pointed out earlier, the 
status of Okinawa was fixed in the Treaty of 
Peace, 

My amendment was adopted by the Senate 
by a vote of 63-14, Subsequently, in a com- 
munique issued after the meetings between 
President Nixon and Prime Minister Sato, 
it was declared that reversion of Okinawa was 
conditioned on “necessary legislative sup- 
port.” 

Unofficially, I learned from the State De- 
partment that my amendment was helpful 
in the negotiations with Japan last Fall. In 
my opinion, the amendment led to the in- 
clusion in the communique of the provision 
for legislative support. 

I assume that the communique means that 
the proposed change in the status of Okinawa 
will either be submitted to Congress as a 
whole, requiring a majority vote in both 
Houses, or to the Senate as a treaty change, 
at haae & two-thirds vote in the Senate 
only. 

I have been doing a good deal of work 
among my Senate colleagues, and I have been 
surprised to find the extent of the support 
in the Senate for maintaining U.S. control of 
Okinawa. I am encouraged by the number 
of Senators who agree with me on this point. 

I have discussed the background and atti- 
tude of the Senate on two representative is- 
sues in defense and foreign affairs: the nu- 
clear aircraft carrier force and the island of 
Okinawa. 

During the early days of our Republic, 
when the checks and balances of our federal 
system were undergoing their first test, Presi- 
dent George Washington went to the Senate 
one day to discuss a treaty with the Southern 
Indians. 

Historians record that his reception was 
so icy that he vowed “he would be damned 
if he ever went there again.” 

A certain amount of tension between the 
Executive and Legislative branches of the 
government is built into our system. It is 
inevitable, under the terms of the Constitu- 
tion, and it has not served us badly. 

At the present time, as we have seen, the 
Senate is in a mood that is at once skeptical 
and assertive. Therefore, conflict between the 
Administration and the Senate is bound to 
be somewhat heightened. 

I believe that a careful distinction must be 
made between the powers of Congress and 
those of the President in foreign affairs. 

I feel that the Congress must assert itself 
in the field of foreign policy. I have worked 
toward that end since coming to the Senate, 
and with some success. 

But I have never advocated the Senate 
interfering in military tactics. We cannot 
have 100 commanders-in-chief. 
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For example, I initially had grave concern 
about having U.S. ground troops in Cam- 
bodia, fearing that a commitment to the 
Cambodian government might have been 
made. But President Nixon, in a White House 
meeting, assured me there was no such com- 
mitment. 

I was assured that the operation was & 
temporary military tactic to protect our own 
forces and that the troops would be with- 
drawn before July 1 at the latest. 

In the Senate, we must differentiate be- 
tween temporary military tactics on the one 
hand, and a commitment to guarantee the 
security of a foreign government on the 
other. 

The distinction between the role of the 
Senate in foreign policy and the duties of 
the President as commander-in-chief, is an 
important one. I believe that if the Senate 
and the President mutually recognize this 
distinction, much of the friction we are now 
experiencing can be eliminated, and there 
can be a spirit of cooperation for the good 
of the country. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

AMENDMENT NO. 706 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 706 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 7, beginning with line 1, strike 
all through line 2 on page 8. 


The language sought to be stricken is 
as follows: 

Sec. 10. (a) No excess defense article may 
be given, and no grant of military assistance 
may be made, to a foreign country unless 
the country agrees— 

(1) to deposit in a special account es- 
tablished by that country the following 
amounts of currency of that country: 

(A) in the case of any excess defense ar- 
ticle to be given to that country, an amount 
equal to 50 per centum of the fair value 
of the article, as determined by the Secre- 
tary of State, at the time the agreement 
to give the article to the country is made; 
and 

(B) in the case of a grant of military 
assistance to be made to that country, an 
amount equal to 50 per centum of each 
such grant; and 

(2) to make available to the United States 
Government, for use in paying obligations 
of the United States in that country and 
in financing international educational and 
cultural exchange activities in which that 
country participates under the programs 
authorized by the Mutual Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, such por- 
tion of the special account of that country 
as may be determined, from time to time, by 
the President to be necessary for any such 
use. 

(b) Section 1415 of the Supplemental Ap- 
propriation Act, 1953 (31 U.S.C. 724), shall 
not be applicable to the provisions of this 
section. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS). The Chair informs the Senate that 
this amendment will be considered under 
an order limiting the debate to 4 hours, 
to be divided equally between the Sena- 
tor from Iowa and the majority leader or 
his designee. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Colorado without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Har- 
RIS). Does the Senator wish that time to 
come from his time? 

Mr. MILLER, That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS). Without objection, it is so ordered. 
How much time does the Senator yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as the Senator from Colorado 
may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

May we have order in the Senate, 
please. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
ris). The Senator is quite correct. The 
Senator will not proceed until we have 
order in the Senate. Senators will please 
do their visiting in the cloakrooms. 

The Senator from Colorado may pro- 
ceed. 

NEWSPAPER REPORTING 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want 
to begin my few remarks today by re- 
ferring to an article in the Washington 
Post of this morning. On page A8, there 
is an article entitled “Tonkin Repeal Due 
Today; Effect of Action Uncertain.” 

In the latter part of that article there 
is a news report, which I understand 
evoked considerable comment on the floor 
of the Senate earlier today. I am sorry 
that I was unable to be present but I 
was attending a conference committee 
session on the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill, 

The article reads in part as follows: 

Sen. Gordon L. Allott (R-Colo.) said ad- 
ministration backers might try to force the 
hand of Senate doves by calling up, the 
McGovern-Hatfield “amendment to end the 
war” for an early vote. This proposal would 
cut off funds for any Indochina involvement 
after Dec. 31, 1970. 

It is “common talk down on the floor” 
Allott said at a news conference, that some 
senator might offer the same amendment 
early in an attempt to defeat it before its 
backers can strengthen their forces. This 
vote has been slated for July or August. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TONKIN REPEAL DUE TODAY; 

ACTION UNCERTAIN 
(By Phillip D. Carter) 

With repeal of the 1964 Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution headed toward certain passage to- 
day, the Senate divided yesterday over the 
significance of its coming action. 

Administration backers reiterated Presi- 
dent Nixon’s conviction that repeal would in 
no way restrict his conduct of the war in 
Indochina. But in a lengthy address, Sen. 
J. W. Fulbright (D-Ark.) sharply warned 
that the present timing and context of re- 
peal might constitute “a legislative sur- 
render of power to the President.” 

“We still have not made clear,” said Ful- 
bright, “that the war power—the creation 
of situations making war inevitable—is a 
power to be exercised by the Congress alone.” 
As chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
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Committee, Fulbright has strongly backed 
other efforts to repeal the Tonkin Gulf meas- 
ure, passed overwhelmingly in 1964, 

Discussion of the “Tonkin Gulf repealer” 
dominated yesterday’s continuing debate over 
the Cooper-Church proposal to prevent U.S. 
military involyement in Cambodia after 
July 1. 

Sen. Robert J. Dole (R-Kans.), proposed 
the repeal Monday as a surprise amendment 
to the Cooper-Church proposal. His action 
closely followed passage of another amend- 
ment, offered by Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D- 
W. Va.), acknowledging the President’s right 
“to protect the lives of United States Armed 
Forces wherever deployed.” 

Fulbright said yesterday he feared that 
the manner of the two amendments’ passage 
would only strengthen presidential war 
powers at the expense of the legislative 
branch. He went on: 

“What we have done the last two days 
by hasty adoption of the Byrd amendment 
and by action on the Dole amendment... 
is to give the President a clear legislative 
history that Tonkin meant nothing when it 
Was passed and means nothing by its re- 
peal—thus confirming the President's power 
to do what he pleases as Commander-in- 
Chief.” 

Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) 
won the Senate’s unanimous consent to vote 
on the Tonkin measure today after chiding 
senators of both parties for “acting like a 
bunch of schoolboys” during the six-week- 
old Cooper-Church debate. He appealed for 
“a little good sense for a change, a little less 
dilatoriness.” 

He earlier told reporters that the Senate 
would vote twice on the Tonkin Gulf mat- 
ter—both today and when the measure comes 
up again as a Foreign Relations Committee 
proposal. 

Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho), who co- 
sponsored the pending amendment with Sen. 
John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.), said he wel- 
comed both opportunities. “I don’t know 
how the Senate could give greater emphasis 
to its desire to repeal the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution than to do it twice,” he said. 

Sen. Gordon L. Allott (R-Colo.) said ad- 
ministration backers might try to force the 
hand of Senate doves by calling up the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield “amendment to end the 
war” for an early vote. This proposal would 
cut off funds for any Indochina inyolvement 
after Dec. 31, 1970. 

It is “common talk down on the floor,” 
Allott said at a news conference, that some 
senator might offer the same amendment 
early in an attempt to defeat it before its 
backers can strengthen their forces. This 
vote has been slated for July or August. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this may 
come as a surprise to some of the news 
media here, but I do not have any quar- 
rel with that quotation or the reporting 
of it. It is in substance what I said. I am 
unable to recall exactly what I said, be- 
cause I did not have a tape recorder, and 
as far as I know no one was taking 
shorthand notes. As far as my recollec- 
tion is concerned, it is substantially an 
accurate job of reporting. I do not recall 
whether I said “administration backers,” 
but I did say that it was common talk on 
the floor of the Senate that people felt 
this should be called up. 

Mr. President, I would like to discuss 
this matter for just a moment. 

The accuracy of the newspaper re- 
porting, in this case, is perfectly all right 
and I am willing to accept any minor 
difference of words that there may be 
and I am not at all sure that there is a 
difference. The thing I want to discuss, 
and I am just going to discuss it for a 
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few moments now, is some of the re- 
marks made on the floor this morning. 
I am concerned about a statement which 
described either the Senator from Colo- 
rado as being crude, cynical, and polit- 
ical; or described his remarks as being 
crude, cynical, and political—I am not 
quite sure what the description was in- 
tended to apply to. 

I notice that some of the people who, 
I have been told made these remarks, 
have no hesitancy or embarrassment 
about classifying themselves as political, 
and I also notice that they never run 
from this label. As a matter of fact, 
everybody on this floor is political; if 
they were not political they would not be 
here and in any event would not last long 
once they arrived. 

I will have a transcript of the remarks 
later, and in the meantime I would like 
to address myself to the word “crude.” I 
think to call a Senator crude would be a 
breach of the rules and I doubt very 
much that these fine gentlemen would 
think of addressing such a remark to the 
Senator from Colorado. I am not sure of 
the cynical part. 

Mr. President, I now have the tran- 
script before me and it reads this way: 

I repeat that it seems contemptuous of 
the consideration usually given Members of 
the Senate for another Senator to move to 
bring a matter to vote on a different bill at 
an earlier time, and it also seems a case of 
crude and cynical partisanship for us to 
be playing fast and loose with a life-and- 
death issue of this kind which involves the 
safety and well-being of our forces in South- 
east Asia. 


I understand these remarks were made 
by the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota. Now, since the remarks are not ad- 
dressed to me personally but only to 
what I said, I presume, that I would 
hardly qualify for relief under the rule. 
But I think these are pretty strong words 
to be inferred at any Member of the 
Senate. 

First of all I would like to say that 
there have been many things in the con- 
duct of the war with which I have dis- 
agreed. I disagreed with Secretary Mc- 
Namara, President Johnson, and even 
President Kennedy before him, when we 
were increasing our troops in Southeast 
Asia. Once they were there, I supported 
President Johnson. I did make my case 
before the Defense Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations, not once but many times 
over, in pointing out the errors and dis- 
crepancies, in things that were and were 
not being done, and things that should 
and should not have been done. If some 
of those things had been done as they 
were supported, not only by members of 
my party but chiefly by members of the 
other party in those committees, I think 
we would have seen a happy conclusion 
of this war a long time ago. 

I do not see that there is anything 
cynical in this particular matter. As a 
matter of fact it raises a challenge. It is 
a fact that it has been common knowl- 
edge, on the floor for the last week or 
so, that we ought to dispose of these 
peripheral amendments at this time 
while we are discussing the Church- 
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Cooper amendment. Frankly, I see no 
reason not to. It is just as logical to do 
it in this bill as it is in any other bill 
that will be called up later this summer. 

I did not sponsor the Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern amendment, and I did not say to 
the reporters that I would call it up. But 
I will say, that since the remarks on the 
floor this morning, I am giving serious 
consideration to doing just that. If I 
do not call up that amendment, I will 
consider introducing an amendment of 
my own with the same words and calling 
it up, and then I will vote against it. 
I believe that it is high time we quit 
fooling around in an attempt to fool the 
public and that we face the issues before 
this country. This is one of them. 

Due to the perspicacity and foresight 
of the junior Senator from Kansas on 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution we have 
just had a chance to face one of the 
issues. Maybe we should face the re- 
maining issues and dispose of all these 
related questions now and by so doing 
let the American public have the value 
of this debate. 

While there has been some talk about 
a filibuster around here, I recall listening 
for a 6-week period last summer to the 
junior Senator from Arkansas discussing 
the ABM issue and it was not called at 
that time a filibuster; it was just an op- 
portunity to inform the public of the 
real issues involved. 

Since we have been on the Cooper- 
Church amendment and the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution so long, it seems that 
this may be an appropriate time to bring 
out all of the related questions and at- 
tach them to this bill in an attempt to 
find out exactly what the sentiment of 
the Senate is. I am not afraid to face it 
and I am not afraid to vote. If I decide 
to pursue either of the two courses which 
I have just suggested—and I really did 
not suggest it yesterday; I merely said 
that there was common talk about it— 
I will call it up and I will vote against it. 

But I think it is high time that we set- 
tled some of these issues. There is ample 
precedence for doing exactly what I am 
doing. I remember just a few weeks ago 
on the floor of the Senate that the dis- 
tinguished majority leader called up 
such an amendment and said he was 
going to vote against it, and he did vote 
against it. I do not think any Senator 
would say that the majority leader is 
lacking in sensitivity, or lacking in politi- 
cal morality, or lacking in any political 
sense, for that matter. 

My purpose in taking the floor at this 
time was to immediately address myself 
to those remarks made earlier today. 
After I have had an opportunity to com- 
pletely examine the transcript I will take 
the floor and discuss this matter at 
greater length. 

I have not really had an opportunity 
to examine these remarks as critically as 
I would like but, as far as I am concerned, 
there seems to be a disposition on the 
part of some people to keep these issues 
out of the debate which we are now en- 
gaged in. This is only my opinion, and 
I do not downgrade the purposes of the 
Senators who do it, but there may be a 
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benefit in including all related issues in 
one debate. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sorry that I cannot 
yield. The distinguished Senator from 
Iowa had yielded to me and I have now 
used 15 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I want to 
cooperate with the Senator. I under- 
stand why the Senator from South Da- 
kota might want to be recognized. I am 
happy to yield to the Senator if he does 
not mind speaking on the time controlled 
by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield to me un- 
der those conditions so that I may re- 
spond very briefly to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield such 
time as the Senator may request. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, just 
to comment on what the senior Senator 
from Colorado said, I would like to pro- 
pound a brief query to him so that we 
can make sure we are on the same ground 
with regard to the news report that ap- 
peared this morning that was the basis 
of my remarks. 

I would like to read a couple of lines 
from that column to the Senator and ask 
him whether or not that is a fair state- 
ment of his position. The Washington 
Post article concludes with these words: 

Sen. Gordon L. Allott (R-Colo.) said ad- 
ministration backers might try to force the 
hand of Senate doves by calling up the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield “amendment to end the 
war” for an early vote. 


One additional line: 

It is “common talk down on the floor,” Al- 
lott said at a news conference, that some 
senator might offer the same amendment 
early in an attempt to defeat it before its 
backers can strengthen their forces. 


I ask the Senator whether that is a 
fair description of what he had in mind 
with particular reference to the fact that 
it is being called up to defeat it before 
the sponsors of the amendment have an 
opportunity to strengthen their case. 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; in that respect I 
would say the last few words of that 
line are probably the conclusion of the 
reporter. I said nothing at all about at- 
tempting to defeat it before the backers 
can strengthen their forces. After all, the 
backers have been promoting this amend- 
ment for a long, long time, other than 
that conclusion, I believe that the context 
is generally accurate. I said nothing 
about trying to get in before other peo- 
ple could strengthen their forces. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me say to the 
Senator that when the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
who is presently on the floor, and I in- 
troduced this amendment on the 29th of 
April it was our thought then that a 
vote would come in roughly 30 days. We 
did not anticipate the long debate that 
has taken place on the Church-Cooper 
amendment, and we have not been re- 
sponsible for that extended discussion. 
But I think the Senator will recognize 
that we have had little or no opportunity 
for the Senate to look closely at the so- 
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called McGovern-Hatfield amendment; 
that this has not been the pending busi- 
ness. 

We said at the beginning that we 
could call it up on the military procure- 
ment authorization bill, and it comes as 
some shock to me that any Senator 
would attempt, in effect, an end run by 
bringing it up before we have had a 
chance to fully discuss it here on the 
floor. 

So I said this morning that if this 
news report were true and that the 
Senator or some of his associates were 
attempting to bring this amendment up 
now purely for the purpose of defeating 
it before we have had a chance to pre- 
sent the case on the Senate floor, I re- 
garded that as a cynical and crude move. 
It was contemptuous of the usual cour- 
tesy we show each other here on the floor 
of the Senate. 

I think it is true that there have been 
times when, after long debate on a meas- 
ure, the leadership has called a matter 
up for a vote in order to bring the issue 
to a head, but we have had no debate on 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment so 
far. We have been sitting by, courteously 
awaiting for the debate to run its course 
on the Church-Cooper amendment. It 
seems only fair now that we bring this 
amendment up under the usual pro- 
cedures, as we have advised the Senate 
we are considering, and it is our hope 
that the Senator will give us a chance to 
do that, according to the wishes of the 
cosponsors of this amendment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will say 
in reply that there is no way I could 
force an immediate vote on this matter 
even if I wished to, because, as the Sena- 
tor well knows, it is an impossibility un- 
less someone forces the issue by moving 
to lay it on the table. 

The Senator has only persuaded me 
more that perhaps what I said yester- 
day is the course I ought to pursue. No 
man has a monopoly or a copyright on 
the proposition that we ought to end the 
war now, or at the end of next year, as 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment 
proposes. It is common property. I dis- 
agree with the Senator—it is not cynical. 
Members of both parties have done the 
equivalent. Members of my party have 
done it. It certainly is not crude. I know 
that to an intellectual, like my friend 
from South Dakota, a mere Senator 
from Colorado may appear crude, but we 
are not, We understand each other very 
well out there, and we do not think of 
each other as being crude. We get along 
very nicely. 

I assure the Senator that, as far as I 
am concerned, when this matter comes 
up I am not going to try to accelerate a 
determination of it. 

I will say one further thing with refer- 
ence to the Senator’s remarks. He has 
had a long time in the last 30 or 45 or 
50 days—whatever it is—to discuss this 
amendment. If the amendment is not 
going to be called up until next summer, 
then the amendment is not an amend- 
ment to this bill, I presume. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it is 
not the intention of the Senator from 
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South Dakota to offer this amendment 
to the pending bill. As I indicated to the 
Senator, we notified the Senate at the 
very beginning that the amendment 
would be offered to the military pro- 
curement authorization bill. 

Since the Senator was not on the fioor 
earlier, I want to give him notice, as I 
have other Senators, that if he proceeds 
with the course of bringing the amend- 
ment up now in an effort to defeat it 
before we have had a chance to marshal 
opinion on the issue, there will be a move 
to table. I would hope that that tabling 
motion would carry and that we could 
then proceed with the original plan to 
bring it up on the military procurement 
authorization bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. All I can say to the Sen- 
ator on that is if he wants to shut off 
debate on his own amendment, if that 
situation arises, he is free to do it. If 
he wants to preclude debate on the floor, 
it is his privilege to do it. It is my 
privilege to do the same thing, of course. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. McGOVERN, I also thank the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), for 
permitting this colloquy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa is recognized. How much 
time does he yield to himself? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, my pending amendment 
would strike section 10 of H.R. 15628 as 
reported by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Section 10 of the foreign military sales 
bill would require countries receiving 
military assistance grants to deposit in 
a special account amounts equal to 50 
percent of the fair value of any donated 
excess defense article and 50 percent of 
any grant of military assistance. 

These amounts would be in the local 
currency of the recipient country and 
they could be used to pay obligations of 
the United States in the recipient coun- 
try and to finance international and cul- 
tural exchange activities. 

No formal appropriation of the cur- 
rency generated in this manner would be 
required. 

This amendment to the Military Sales 
Act, namely, section 10, added by the 
committee, is seemingly reasonable at 
first glance. 

In effect, however, it transforms the 
entire military assistance grant program 
into a local currency sales program. It 
would undermine the rationale of the 
grant aid program and render it largely 
ineffective. 

Before going into the details concern- 
ing the reasons why section 10 should be 
rejected, I would first like to discuss the 
general theory behind the military as- 
sistance program. This program has, 
over the last two decades, served our na- 
tional interest effectively and consist- 
ently by promoting both the security and 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
The role of this program is more sig- 
nificant than ever today because of the 
Nixon Guam doctrine, which places a 
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new and greater emphasis on the contri- 
bution of allied and friendly forces to 
their own national and common defense. 
I believe that it is worthwhile to look at 
the key elements of that doctrine which 
are as follows: 

The United States will keep all its treaty 
commitments. 

We shall provide a shield if a nuclear power 
threatens the freedom of a nation allied with 
us, or of a nation whose survival we consider 
vital to our security and the security of the 
region as a whole. 

In cases involving other types of aggression 
we shall furnish military and economic as- 
sistance when requested and as appropriate. 
But we shall look to the nation directly 
threatened to assume the primary responsi- 
bility of providing the manpower for its 
defense. 


I might say, Mr. President, that when 
the Guam doctrine was announced by 
President Nixon, I do not recall any criti- 
cal comments by any knowledgeable 
writers in this country. 

Many nations are willing and able to 
provide that manpower, but they lack 
the means to convert it into properly 
equipped and well-trained armed forces. 
The military assistance program serves 
as a key instrument of the Nixon Guam 
doctrine by furnishing the material and 
related training support essential to de- 
velop and maintain such forces, and 
therefore is vital to our national security 
and foreign policy initiatives through 
which we seek to reduce both the total 
cost of our own adequate defense pos- 
ture and our involvement and presence in 
the affairs of other nations. 

Accomplishment of those dual objec- 
tives depends upon allied and friendly 
armed forces protecting their own home- 
lands from external aggression and ex- 
ternally supported internal subversion. 
However, many of our most willing and 
potentially helpful friends and allies sim- 
ply do not have the resources or technical 
capabilities to assume the greater re- 
sponsibility which is necessary for their 
own defense. Unless we help provide them 
further assistance, our basic policy of de- 
creasing direct U.S. involvement will be 
severely hampered. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe it is very much in the self- 
interest of the United States to provide, 
through the military assistance program, 
equipment and training required to real- 
ize the necessary potential of indigenous 
forces to the defense of their nations’ ter- 
ritorial integrity and the maintenance of 
internal security. 

In view of these considerations, it can 
be seen that recent trends toward lower 
assistance program levels tend to hamper 
the assumption of greater self-defense 
responsibility by allied and friendly na- 
tions. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that page 9 from the 
Military Assistance and Foreign Military 
Sales Status Document dated March 
1970 which sets forth the legislative his- 
tory of military assistance program au- 
thorizations and appropriations from 
1950 to 1970, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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t The Mutual Security Act of 1959, Public Law 86-108 approved July 24, 1959, states ‘There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
to the President for the fiscal years 1961 and 1962 such sums as may be necessary from time to time to carry out the purpose of this 


chapter, which sums shall remain available until expended.” 


2 Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 authorized $1,7 


000,000, no executive branch request for authorization required. 


2 A total of $375,000,000 appropriated under Public Law 89-374 dated Mar. 25, 1966, for liquidation of obligations and/or reservations 
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Mr. MILLER. Efforts along other lines 
to augment the amount of materiel 
which may be used for this purpose are 
being made. One of these is the grant 
of Department of Defense stocks in 
long supply and excess to our needs 
which can be used to meet valid military 
assistance program requirements with- 
out reimbursement. This source, how- 
ever, is also threatened by inclusion in 
section 10 of this bill. 

Both allocation of funds under the 
military assistance program and the use 
of surplus Defense Department stocks 
are directed toward the objective of 
strengthening the capability of allied 
and friendly forces to assume increasing 
responsibility for their own and the 
common defense. The contribution of 
the military assistance program to the 
attainment of this important national 
objective is clearly consistent with cur- 
rent security and foreign policy of the 
United States, but it is just as clearly 
threatened by the adoption of section 
10. 

The difficulty with this section is that 
it would undermine the effectiveness of 
the military assistance grant program 
by failing to recognize the fundamental 
reason for the existence of such a pro- 
gram. The United States provides this 
assistance to some of our allies and cer- 
tain other friendly countries because 
their security is important to our secu- 
rity and our interests, and because their 
economies are unable to support the kind 
of defense establishment that is neces- 
sary to maintain that security. 

Another reason why section 10 would 
defeat the primary objective of military 
grant assistance is that its principal im- 
pact would be on the forward defense 
countries, such as Korea and Turkey, 
which receive the largest portion of our 
military assistance. These countries have 


propriations Act included funds for additional military assistance for Korea. 
375,000,000 increased by $50,000,000 for total request of $425,000,000 for fiscal year 1970. 


the greatest need for assistance and, at 
the same time, the least ability to pay 
in either dollars or local currencies for 
needed military equipment and training. 

Four of such forward defense coun- 
tries—Korea, the Republic of China, 
Greece, and Turkey—received 70 percent 
of the total military assistance program 
in fiscal year 1969. For fiscal 1970, ending 
this June 30, the portion those four 
countries will receive is estimated in the 
neighborhood of 80 to 85 percent, and 
for fiscal 1971 a similarly large percent- 
age of total military assistance is pro- 
gramed to go to these countries. Each 
of them is exposed to and threatened by 
the great military power of a nearby 
Communist neighbor whose belligerence 
may increase that threat with little or 
no warning, as has been the case with 
North Korea. The more than 1.8 million 
men in the armed forces of these four 
countries make a vital contribution to 
the military posture upon which U.S. 
forward strategy for free world defense 
in part depends. Military equipment and 
training furnished these countries as 
grant aid in fiscal 1969 accounted for 
$314.7 million out of a total program of 
$452.7 million. For fiscal 1971 it will be 
about $280 million out of a total of $392 
million. 

The importance of these considera- 
tions is even more apparent in the fact 
that almost two-thirds of the total 
worldwide program is allocated to two 
of the four forward defense countries— 
Korea and Turkey—whose sizable and 
effective forces make a major contribu- 
tion to the defense of strategically vital 
areas. 

Section 10, on the other hand, will 
have little effect on those countries 
where the military assistance program is 
small in comparison with their defense 
budgets. As a consequence, the effect of 
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the amendment is clearly contrary to its 
purpose as stated in the report of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, which is 
to discourage countries which do not 
need large military budgets from wasting 
their resources. Based upon the projected 
fiscal 1971 military assistance program, 
out of a total of 35 individual country 
programs—including those for forward 
defense and base rights countries—19 
amount to less than $1 million each; an- 
other nine, to less than $5 million each; 
and five, to between $12 and $25 million. 
Only two amount to $100 million or 
more. 

Section 10 of this bill would confront 
countries which are recipients of mili- 
tary assistance grants or excess defense 
articles with the alternative of either in- 
creasing their defense budget by an 
amount equivalent to 50 percent of the 
value of the grant aid or the value of the 
surplus equipment received or forgoing 
the receipt of such assistance. To do the 
first would cause serious budgetary prob- 
lems for the country involved and could 
cause serious inflation; to do the second 
would be at the cost of increased risks to 
our allies’ security. 

For recipients to obtain funds to make 
the required deposits, they would have 
to divert funds from other purposes, such 
as economic and social development, in- 
creasing the percentage of their budgets 
which are devoted to military purposes, 
No time is provided for them to make the 
necessary budgetary adjustments or to 
assess impacts. Recipients are thus 
placed in the position of turning over 
to the United States the power to deter- 
mine for what purposes their funds will 
be spent, and at the same time, having 
to make hasty decisions on allocations of 
remaining resources. In view of the large 
size of military assistance programs, the 
impact is especially serious in Turkey 
and Korea, and this point is easily illus- 
trated. 

First, Turkey has a defense budget of 
around $600 million, and it receives some 
$100 million in military assistance from 
us. This assistance then amounts to al- 
most 17 percent of their total defense 
budget. If Turkey had to pay to the 
United States 50 percent of the value 
of the military assistance it received, its 
defense budget would have to be in- 
creased by about 8 percent. 

Second, Korea has a defense budget 
of around $300 million, and it receives 
some $140 million in military assistance. 
This assistance amounts to almost 47 
percent of their total defense budget, and 
paying one-half of the value of this as- 
sistance would increase their defense 
budget by 23 percent. 

I believe, Mr. President, that these 
figures tell in the simplest terms the tre- 
mendous impact the adoption of section 
10 would have on the budgets of these 
two countries and on their security. In 
the case of Korea particularly, the im- 
pact will be very serious, since almost 
the entire military assistance program 
is for items required for day-to-day oper- 
ations. If the Koreans cannot provide the 
required sum to match one-half of our 
assistance, combat efficiency will be di- 
rectly affected at an early date. 

In several countries, the provision of 
military grant aid assists the United 


* States to maintain bases and facilities 
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that are important to U.S. strategy and 
security. Imposition of a requirement for 
these countries to deposit funds for the 
purposes set forth in section 10 would in 
effect require the allied country to pay 
for allowing U.S. access to its bases, or 
necessitate our doubling their present 
program levels in order to maintain the 
existing amount of the grant aid. 

Limitations on access to certain bases 
would affect our ability to support 
NATO, and in particular Turkey, with a 
resulting diminution of our ability to 
maintain a presence in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. Should this occur, the adverse 
effect on our relations with the moderate 
Arab States and on the position of Israel 
is obvious. As a consequence the strategic 
balance of power in the area would be af- 
fected in favor of the Soviet Union, and 
in addition, U.S. economic interests in 
the area could suffer. 

Withdrawal of U.S. troops from over- 
seas areas such as Korea without a re- 
sulting decrease in deterrence against 
Communist attack would be more diffi- 
cult, since the demand on allied re- 
sources to fill the gap left by such with- 
drawals would be greater. For the same 
reason, badly needed modernization of 
allied forces would be more difficult. 

Mr. President, adoption of section 10 
of this bill would mark a complete re- 
versal of our military assistance policy 
and could only be interpreted as a drastic 
revision of our foreign policy. 

Ideally and normally, in reducing the 
military assistance program for a coun- 
try the transition is from grant aid to 
credit sales to cash sales as the economic 
situation in the country improves. The 
proposed amendment would omit the 
credit step and require the country to 
move precipitously from grant aid to 
cash sales, with resulting disruption of 
their budgetary and planning systems. 

The United States has consistently fol- 
lowed the statute and has moved coun- 
tries from the grant aid program to 
credit sales and sales programs. For ex- 
ample, the shift in Iran’s military pro- 
curement program from grant aid to 
credit sales, which began in 1965, was 
completed in fiscal 1969. Iran will here- 
after underwrite the cost of virtually all 
its defense needs. Also, the Republic of 
China is presently in the process of shift- 
ing from grant aid, which has been 
sharply reduced over the last 4 years, to 
credit sales. 

In the case of those grant aid countries, 
such as the Republic of China, which are 
now shifting to dollar sales, passage of 
section 10 would have the unfortunate 
effect of stimulating resistance to dollar 
sales and encouraging requests for local 
currency sales. 

One of the principal arguments made 
by the Foreign Relations Committee in 
its report in support of section 10 seems 
to be that the United States does not own 
an excess of foreign currencies in most 
of the countries which are recipients of 
military grant aid, and that, therefore, 
the additional local currencies which 
would be generated under the bill, or un- 
der section 10, would be beneficial. There 
are two things wrong with this argument. 
First, some countries in which there is 
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no surplus of U.S. owned foreign cur- 
rencies are countries which most need 
U.S. assistance and are least able to af- 
ford to pay for it. Also, the effect of sec- 
tion 10 would fall heaviest on the forward 
defense countries whose security is most 
important to us. To require them to put 
up 50 percent of the value of the materiel 
granted, or of the grant aid furnished, 
would no doubt cause them to divert 
scarce local resources from economic de- 
velopment to higher priority security pro- 
grams. We in turn might eventually even 
have to take up the slack by increased 
economic assistance to those countries. 
Second, we already have excess foreign 
currencies in a number of countries. On 
June 30, 1969, the U.S. Government held 
the currencies of 71 countries in amounts 
totaling $2.135 billion. In addition, there 
were currencies equivalent to some $69 
million carried in unfunded accounts 
which have been used temporarily for 
purposes other than those earmarked for 
international agreement. Since these 
funds must be replaced when required for 
stipulated purposes, they are carried in 
the total foreign currency accountability 
of $2.204 billion. Of this amount, the total 
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value of currencies available for general 
U.S. purposes is about $1.6 billion. 

In some of the countries affected, the 
United States holds local currencies con- 
siderably in excess of our existing and 
anticipated needs. For example, using 
the fiscal year 1969 rate of use, the United 
States has a 19-year supply of currencies 
in India, 9.7 years in Pakistan, 4.8 years 
in Tunisia, 24 years in Guinea, and 7.9 
years in Burma. 

As concerns major recipients of grant 
aid under the military assistance pro- 
gram, the following table indicates that 
we have substantial foreign currency re- 
quirements in only three countries— 
Korea, the Republic of China, and 
Greece. In the case of these countries 
the table provides an indication of the 
extent to which a burden would be 
placed upon these developing countries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing projected U.S. 
foreign currency requirements in selected 
military assistance program countries be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PROJECTED U.S. FOREIGN CURRENCY REQUIREMENTS, SELECTED MAP COUNTRIES! 


Fiscal year 1969 MAP 


50 percent 
L/C deposit 
(in thou- 
sand dollar 
equiv- 
alents) 


Total 
program 
(excludes 
excess) 


EAST ASIA 
Indonesia 
Korea 
Republic of China.. 


NEAR EAST 


AFRICA 


Congo___.. 
Ethiopia__.. 
Tunisia__.. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Regional (14 


countries) 11, 350 


Estimated requirements 


Fiscal E: Fiscal gar Fiscal vont 
970 971 970 


U.S. L/C requirements (thousand dollar equivalents) 
(a) 


(b) (c) 
Net requirements for 
Estimated availability for additional l/c commercial 
other l/c programs purchases (a)—(b) 


Fiscal year 
{970 


Fiscal year 
971 


Fiscal year 
971 


6,249 
30, 472 
9,839 


10, 160 
47,915 


84, 820 57, 872 


1 |n terms of needs beyond foreign currencies now available to United States. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I want 
to emphasize that this table will show, 
for example, that we have no require- 
ments for additional local currencies in 
Turkey—none at all. But, under section 
10, Turkey would be required to put up 
$50 million of local currencies for which 
we do not have any need. On the other 
hand, we might have need in Korea, as 
Korea is so poor, so that I just cannot 
understand how she could come up to 
one-half of the $140 million-odd with- 
out drastically reducing her defense ca- 
pabilities or coming to us for a replace- 
ment amount equal to that for economic 
assistance. 

The point I am making is that under 
section 10 there is discrimination among 
the poor countries as between those for 
which we have no requirements as to 
local currencies and those where we do 


have some requirements which is dis- 
crimination as between those countries 
which rely heavily on us for military aid 
assistance and those poor countries which 
require very little. 

I just do not think it has been worked 
on with a degree of sophistication that 
should characterize the work of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
which I am pleased to say very often does 
characterize its work. 

In summary, it can be seen that the 
U.S. requirements for local currencies 
are not significant in the majority of 
those countries that received grant mili- 
tary assistance in fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. President, from a foreign policy 
standpoint we do not wish to accumu- 
late large balances of foreign currencies. 
Over the years in those countries where 
we presently have excess local curren- 
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cies, we have encountered major difficul- 
ties in working out arrangement cover- 
ing both the purposes for which local 
currencies may be used and the rate at 
which they may be expended. These de- 
cisions involve us directly in the internal 
economic affairs of the foreign country 
and run counter to our policy of main- 
taining a low foreign profile. There is a 
considerable history of problems asso- 
ciated with the disposition of the for- 
eign currencies we hold, and even when 
we have used them for such purposes as 
building cultural centers, the Soviets or 
the Chinese have insisted on the same 
right causing in some instances a major 
international incident. Mr. President, I 
do not want to be misunderstood. I do 
not for 1 minute suggest that the pro- 
gram which now generates excess local 
currencies—the food for peace or Public 
Law 480 program—is not a good pro- 
gram. I believe it serves a very useful 
function. 

I am proud to say, as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
that I participated in the drafting of it 
and in the debate which saw it through 
the Senate. 

I make these particular comments 
merely to show the problems we encoun- 
ter when we accumulate an excess of 
local currencies in a for country. 

Mr. President, I believe’ important 
to make clear that there is a tremendous 
distinction between the way local curren- 
cies are generated under present pro- 
grams, such as Public Law 480, and the 
way they would be generated under sec- 
tion 10. In the case of the sale of agri- 
cultural products for local currencies un- 
der the Public Law 480 program, the sale 
is generally made to the government of 
the foreign country but that government 
in turn sells the commodities to its peo- 
ple who pay in local currency. Therefore, 
currencies generated under this program 
do not come through the budget of the 
foreign government and have no budget- 
ary impact. 

Quite the contrary would be true, how- 
ever, if section 10 were to be adopted. 
In the case of grant military aid or sur- 
plus defense stocks, the equipment goes 
directly to the foreign government and 
there it stops. The government does not 
and cannot sell any of the equipment. 
Therefore, if, as envisioned by section 10, 
that government would have to put into 
a special account 50 percent of the value 
of the equipment received, this amount 
would have to come from the country’s 
budget, with the adverse budgetary im- 
pact discussed previously. 

I believe it is quite evident that section 
10 carries grave consequences and prob- 
lems which are far in excess of any bene- 
fit to be obtained by its passage. 

Despite this fact, this matter received 
only passing reference in the hearing on 
H.R. 15628. It was first raised merely 
as a matter of curiosity by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN). At that time Under- 
secretary of State U. Alexis Johnson, in- 
dicated that the idea had never been 
suggested or considered. The only other 
time it came up in the hearings was 
through the insertion of a brief comment 
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by the State Department in the hear- 
ing record and a request by the chairman 
of the committee for any comments. 

This subject has not been discussed in 
depth on its merits with the executive 
branch and there certainly is no indica- 
tion in the record that it received any- 
thing but cursory examination by the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Before 
taking a step such as that envisioned by 
section 10, which would have far-reach- 
ing implications for our foreign policy 
and which would entirely change the 
military program—not even under con- 
sideration in this bill—we should have 
more thought and consideration given to 
it than has been the case. 

In summary, should section 10 be 
adopted, we would create serious prob- 
lems for the effective implementation of 
the military assistance program. First, 
recipient countries, in essence, would be 
required to pay for one-half of what is 
presented to them as grant aid program. 
Second, in view of uncertainties regard- 
ing moneys appropriated for MAP on a 
year-to-year basis, as well as the unpre- 
dictable levels of excess stocks available, 
recipient countries would not be in a 
position to plan with any degree of 
precision the amount of local currency 
to be set aside. Third, our efforts to have 
recipient countries assume more of the 
costs of local defense would be under- 
mined by the provisions of section 10. 
Fourth, in some instances, scarce local 
resources would have to be diverted from 
economic development to higher priority 
security programs. Fifth, in addition to 
the adverse consequences noted above, 
we could expect that section 10 provi- 
sions, if implemented, would impact ad- 
versely on some recipient. countries 
and induce an inflationary cycle. Should 
the latter occur, these recipients might 
require additional U.S. economic aid to 
offset these developments. 

Mr. President, on the desk of each 
Senator I have placed a capsule picture 
of my purpose in trying to have the Sen- 
ate agree to deleting section 10 from the 
bill. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to the last paragraph of the mimeo- 
graphed sheet which is on the desks of 
Senators. 

It reads: 

Section 10 makes no differentiation be- 
tween countries where local currency for 
U.S. obligations is needed (e.g. South Korea 
and Greece) and those where it is not needed 
(e.g. Turkey, Indonesia, and Tunisia), Thus 
it discriminates in its impact among poor 
countries. It received only passing attention 
during the Committee's hearings and, at the 
very least, requires much more sophisticated 
analysis than has been accorded it. 


I am not saying that there might not 
be in certain given situations some merit 
to something along the line that section 
10 attempts. Ido say that the simplistic 
approach used by section 10 is not good 
legislation. I can only see trouble ahead 
if the Senate acts favorably upon it at 
this time. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, how much 
time remains on this side? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) . The Senator from Iowa has 
approximately 1 hour and 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Dom- 
InIcK). The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
been listening with great interest to the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa. And if I have my facts right— 
and I believe I do—I am most certainly 
going to support the amendment. I want 
to make just a few comments to make 
sure that I have in my mind the exact 
point the Senator is making with respect 
to section 10. 

First, as I understand it, only 35 coun- 
tries at this time receive military aid and 
assistance from the United States. Is 
that statement correct? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, that 
is a legislative limitation, as I remem- 
ber it, that we put into the bill about 
2 years ago, if I recall correctly. 

It is also my understanding that the 
Senator indicates that we now have ex- 
cess local currencies in 71 countries in 
amounts which exceed $2.4 billion. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I was 
interested in the analogy of the Senator 
with reference to the country of India. 
Back in 1965, I was in India as one of 
the Senate representatives to their local 
parliament, having been appointed by 
then Vice President Humphrey. 

It became perfectly apparent during 
that visit that we were having grave dif- 
ficulty in trying to work out with the 
Indian Government the proper programs 
that ought to be put into effect through 
the local currency which had been gen- 
erated through Public Law 486. 

We do have, as I recall, a requirement 
that the programs which will be put into 
effect by this excess currency must be 
agreed to by both governments. Is that 
a correct statement? 

Mr. MILLER. To the best of my 
knowledge, that is correct. Although, I 
think that perhaps the Senator from 
Idaho, who is a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, could answer that 
question better than I could. 

I can only speak from what I have 
heard and also from the way we handle 
this in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry under Public Law 480. 

In that case, the Senator would be 
correct. But I would rather defer to the 
Senator from Idaho and let him answer 
that question. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
question is with respect to the program 
for the use of excess currency under 
Public Law 486, of which we have vast 
amounts, as the Senator from Idaho 
knows. Is it not correct that programs 
within that country which are to be 
financed out of that local currency must 
be agreed to jointly by both countries. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the an- 
swer to the question is that the method 
for spending these so-called excess cur- 
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rencies does differ from country to coun- 
try, but, in the main, the money is avail- 
able for spending for two purposes. 

Part of it is available to the Govern- 
ment of the United States to spend to 
defray the costs to us of maintaining our 
own personnel in the country, whether 
military or attached to the diplomatic 
force of the embassy, to pay for travel 
within the country, to pay for trans- 
portation within the country, all of 
which would have to otherwise be paid 
for with American dollars. 

The balance of the money is available 
for reinvestment in the country in ac- 
cordance with agreements worked out 
between the Government of the country 
and the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Idaho. That is 
my recollection. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s clearing up the record on that 
matter. 

Mr. President, of the 35 countries to 
whom we have given or may give mili- 
tary aid in the future, it is my under- 
standing from the comments of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa that in all but four— 
Korea, Taiwan, Greece, and Turkey— 
we have excess local currencies at the 
present time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my point 
was we do not have the requirement for 
additional local currency in some of these 
countries. So, I would have to say in re- 
sponse to that question that either we 
have enough local currency now to take 
care of our requirements or we do not 
need any local currency at all, one or 
the other in some of these 35 countries. 

Mr. DOMINICK. But the only coun- 
tries that we have given aid to or that 
would be given aid, where we do not have 
local currencies available, are Korea, 
Taiwan, Greece, and Turkey. Is that 
statement correct? It is my understand- 
ing that it is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. The point I wish to make 
is that in the case of Turkey, which is 
one of the largest recipients, we do not 
have any need for any additional local 
currency. In the case of Korea, there is 
a need for additional local currency. 

This would end up, if we were to use 
section 10, in discriminating between two 
poor countries. Turkey and Korea are 
poor countries. In the one case, Turkey, 
we do not need additional currency. In 
the other case, Korea, we do need it. 

Section 10 has not been given the so- 
phisticated analysis that is needed. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, having 
traveled with the Senator from Iowa and 
having served with him on the Armed 
Services Committee, I am sure he is 
aware of the material assistance which 
these four countries I have mentioned— 
Korea, Taiwan, Greece, and Turkey— 
have given in providing perimeter de- 
fense against adventurism by Communist 
forces, either the Soviet Union or Red 
China. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is very ac- 
curate in what he has just said. 

I think it is well known that these are 
forward strategy countries. They are 
living under the gun, literally. 

The impact of section 10 would be most 
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adverse to the very countries which are 

poor and need this assistance and are 

under the most immediate threat. 

I do not want to diminish the need for 
military assistance to some of the other 
countries that have certain problems. 

We know that in Latin America, for 
example, there are a number of very poor 
countries. They have problems in main- 
taining their security free from internal 
subversion or Cuban exported subversion. 
But we do not provide military assist- 
ance to them. 

The great bulk of the countries re- 
ceiving military assistance receive less 
than $1 million a year. 

The impact of section 10 is going to 
hurt the most those countries that the 
Senator has been referring to. 

I would like to go back to this point of 
the need for local currency. Section 10 
refers not only to the local currency 
needs of the United States but also pro- 
vides for the use of local currency for 
educational and cultural exchange ac- 
tivity. I have before me a table which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Amounts United States spent under Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Act of 1961 in 
Turkey and Korea 

Turkey: 

$382, 536 
372, 449 

Fiscal 1971 (budget estimate)... 490, 000 

Korea: 


Fiscal 1971 (budget estimate)... 387, 696 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that the table shows that the 
amount spent on the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Act for fiscal year 1970 was 
$372,000. We do not have any need for 
any excess currency in Turkey. We could 
use $372,449 for this educational and cul- 
tural exchange activity. But section 10 
would require Turkey to put up $50 mil- 
lion under this act. I am not questioning 
the good motives of the proponents of 
section 10, but it just does not add up to 
the needs of the United States and the 
realities of the recipient countries. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
delighted the Senator has brought up 
that point. I think it makes a very useful 
contribution in this discussion. 

I want to come back to the fact that 
Greece and Turkey are our mainstays 
and form two major southern flank coun- 
tries of our NATO allies. Unless we are 
willing to try to help them along we are 
going to be forced into a very advanced 
position, which the President and most 
of us are trying to avoid. Consequently, 
it would certainly have the result of pe- 
nalizing those countries. Likewise, in Ko- 
rea and Thailand we have the concern 
about further incursions by the Red 
Chinese. 

Subsection (2) of section 10 is impor- 
tant in light of the discussion I had with 
the Senator from Idaho because it is 
stated there, and I presume it is so 
meant, that the President of the United 
States will have the discretion to deter- 
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mine how all of those funds will be spent 
within that country, so that we no longer 
are going to be involved in a program, 
but the President will have control of the 
excess currency within a country. May- 
be this is an advance on what we have 
under Public Law 480 distribution, but 
maybe it is not. I gather from the com- 
ments of the Senator from Idaho that 
no attention was given to that. 

Mr. MILLER. I certainly do not claim 
to be an expert on foreign affairs, but I 
visited many countries around the world 
and I have sought out foreign policy 
experts. If there is anything that can get 
the United States into trouble, it is for 
word to get around in a local country 
that the President of the United States 
or one of his representatives is telling 
that local country what to do. We have 
been warned about this for years. I am 
glad to say our tendency has been to get 
away from having the reputation that 
the United States is meddling in the in- 
ternal affairs of another country and to 
work out an agreement under which cer- 
tain foreign aid activities are undertaken 
in a country, and the foreign aid activi- 
ties are taken in accordance with a 
standard not measured by the United 
States but by agreement in Punta del 
Este. Certainly some of our enemies are 
not in a position to say the United States 
is telling ayeountry what to do about its 
foreign affairs. 

Section 10, and the subsection which 
the Senator referred to, goes in the op- 
posite direction, and I think in the 
wrong direction. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator emphasizing this point because I 
think all of us want to see the United 
States foreign aid programs wisely and 
prudently directed, but at the same time 
we do not want them to be counterpro- 
ductive by causing an abrasiveness and 
lessening of the good will of the people 
in the countries to which we are extend- 
ing our assistance. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado on 
these points, and I am very grateful to 
him for having indulged in this colloquy. 

I call attention to the fact that just 
last week I introduced an amendment on 
which we had a very close vote, trying 
to increase the amounts of excess de- 
fense articles which might be contributed 
by the United States to other countries. 
The amendment was not agreed to, but 
the vote was very close. 

We are dealing with exactly the same 
thing here; namely, excess defense ar- 
ticles. It would seem to me that once 
again we are putting further restrictions 
on our ability to dispose of them. If we 
keep them, we have to spend our own 
taxpayers’ money in maintaining them, 
or we put them in a scrap pile where 
they do not do anyone any good. If we 
require the other country to pay 50 per- 
cent of the value, the theory they will 
not take on as many, but the fact is they 
will take on as many as they need to 
defend themselves even if it “busts” 
their treasury, as the Senator pointed 
out. 

It might have the reverse effect en- 
tirely of requiring that we maintain ob- 
solete equipment which we would like to 
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have placed in the hands of our allies, 
where there is a lower scale of living 
conditions and cheaper labor. 

I brought up the example of the M-1 
rifle before. South Vietnam is not in- 
volved in this but I talked to President 
Thieu on my last trip to South Vietnam. 
He was talking about the weaponry he 
was trying to give to the people in the 
hamlets so they could defend themselves. 
Many of them are totally obsolete shot- 
guns, swords, and things of that nature 
and it is the first time they have had 
those kinds of weapons to defend them- 
selves. 

If we can do that in the case of South 
Korea, Thailand, Turkey, Greece, and 
some of the other countries, we would 
have the ability at that point to have a 
much stronger and sound defense lines 
for friendly countries and not have to in- 
volve the United States as deeply and as 
directly as in the past. 

Mr. MILLER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER, The only thing I can add 
to what the Senator has said is that while 
we seem to be taking some action here 
which is going to limit the amount of this 
assistance to these countries to defend 
themselves, it is too bad but it looks as if 
the Soviet Union and the Red Chinese 
are not exercising similar restraint with 
respect to countries which may seek to 
take over the countries we would like to 
have maintain their freedom. I doubt 
very much if the Soviet Union, where it 
is extending military assistance to a 
country, is going to say to that country, 
“We are giving you that but you put one- 
half of the value of that into a special 
account so that Premier Kosygin can 
determine how it will be used in your 
country.” 

I think they are far too prudent and 
wise in their policies to undertake such 
an action. 

Can the Senator imagine how some of 
our friends in Moscow would react to 
this kind of provision being applied to 
Turkey. They would welcome it. They 
would say, “See how Uncle Sam treats 
you. They give you military assistance 
with the right hand and then take one- 
half of it away with the left hand. Don’t 
trust the United States. They are Indian 
givers.” 

What would we have to say? 

Mr. DOMINICK, I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I hope the section is not agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

For the purpose of disabusing the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa of the 
Soviet practice, the Soviet Union has 
for many years engaged primarily not 
in the grant of military assistance to 
other countries, but, rather, in the sale 
lof military weapons. For example, a 
typical program was with Indonesia in 
the 1950’s and early 1960’s. During that 
period the Sukarno government built up 
a very large debt to the Soviet Union 
amounting close to $2 billion. The one 
exception, typifying the American pro- 
gram, has been the Russian military 
grant aid program to several Middle 
Eastern countries. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
from my control time one-half hour to 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typ1ncs) to bring up for con- 
sideration at this time a conference re- 
port on a District of Columbia bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The rule 
of germaneness expired at 2:30 p.m., so 
the Senator from Maryland is in order. 


SALARY INCREASES FOR DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA POLICEMEN, FIRE- 
MEN, AND TEACHERS—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 17138) to amend the 
District of Columbia’s Police and Fire- 
men’s Act of 1958 and the District of 
Columbia’s Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 
to increase salaries, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The bill clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 15, 1970, pp. 19709- 
19714, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the ap- 
proval of this conference report by the 
Senate will send this District of Colum- 
bia police, firefighter, and teacher pay 
increase legislation to the President for 
his signature. 

This pay increase is long overdue. The 
Senate passed its version of this pay in- 
crease bill last December. The House did 
not act until last month. The two Houses 
then met in conference seven times in 
11 days to iron out the differences be- 
tween the two bills. 

This conference report retains an 
amendment which I added to the Senate 
bill to make these police, teacher, and 
firefighter pay increases retroactive to 
last July 1. That retroactivity provision 
was agreed to by the House, after long 
negotiations in the conference, and will 
become part of the law. It is fundamen- 
tal fairness that police, firefighters, and 
teachers should have retroactivity for 
these pay increases to last July 1, since 
most other Federal and District of Co- 
lumbia Government employees received 
similar pay increase last July 1 and again 
in April of this year. 

This pay bill provides an average over- 
all increase of 13 percent for police, fire- 
fighters, and teachers. It provides new 
higher starting salary levels and addi- 
tional career incentives to continue to 
attract and retain the kind of high- 
quality personnel essential to public 
safety and education in the National 
Capital. 

The conference agreed to authorize up 
to $8,000,000 as a one-time Federal 
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payment to be used to pay the cost of 
the retroactive pay increases provided in 
the bill for police and firemen for the 
period July 1, 1969, to December 31, 1969, 
and for teachers for the period of Sep- 
tember 1, 1969, to December 31, 1969. 

It is anticipated that the total cost of 
the pay increases for policemen, firemen, 
and teachers for the July 1, 1969, to De- 
cember 31, 1969, period will exceed $8,- 
000,000. The conference specifically tied 
the Federal payment authorized under 
the bill to the period July 1, 1969, to De- 
cember 31, 1969, because it intended that 
this Federal payment of $8,000,000 be 
used to pay $8,000,600 of the pay increase 
costs of this period. 

In addition, the bill provides for a re- 
computation in the annuities for form- 
er Assistant Superintendent of Police 
who retired prior to 1956. These retirees 
would have their annuities computed on 
the salary level for Assistant Police Chief 
rather than Deputy Chief of Police, 
thereby providing an increase in an- 
nuity and preserving the actual or orig- 
inal effective date of the retirement. 

Mr. President, I am not satisfied with 
the revenue features of this legislation. I 
share the concern of many in Congress 
that further economies are possible and 
essential in District of Columbia govern- 
mental operations. Nonetheless, the city 
must have adequate revenues from tax- 
ation and a fair Federal payment to pay 
for needed city services while economies 
are being effected. 

I must report that the other body was 
unwilling in this legislation to agree to 
sufficient new revenues for the city to 
finance even what we in the Senate con- 
sider essential functions. For example, 
during the very proceedings of our con- 
ference, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee reported the District appropria- 
tions bill for fiscal year 1971 with a $3.7 
million slash in the public safety sector. 
The fire department was cut by nearly 
$1 million; the police department was 
cut by $697,000. Education was cut by $17 
million. 

It does us little good to enact pay 
raise legislation for police who do not 
have the kind of equipment they need to 
do the law enforcement job; for fire- 
fighters who are shorthanded in nearly 
every stationhouse; for teachers who do 
not have enough administrative support, 
supplies, and facilities to do the difficult 
education job which must be done here. 

I do not believe, however, that these 
greatly deserved and long overdue pay 
increases should be held hostage for ad- 
ditional revenues. We tried hard in the 
conference to get additional revenue for 
public safety outlays. We failed to move 
the conferees of the other House. 

In view of the intransigency of the 
other House on the revenue question in 
this pay bill conference, I believed it 
only fair to the police, firefighters, and 
teachers that we agree on these year- 
overdue pay increases and the revenue 
to pay for them without further delay. 

This does not mean that we have for- 
saken the larger question of revenue the 
city needs, especially in the public safety 
and education sectors. Quite the con- 
trary, we made strenuous efforts in the 
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conference to get both these salary in- 
creases and added revenue for public 
safety and other urgent needs. 

We have scheduled an executive ses- 
sion of our committee for next Monday 
to consider additional city revenue and 
borrowing requests. 

Mr. President, we will continue to seek 
adequate revenues for the National 
Capital to conduct its governmental af- 
fairs, even as we also push for greater 
economies in existing operations. In the 
meantime, I believe the Senate should 
enact this pay increase bill for these 
deserving public servants in the Nation- 
al Capital. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Provuty) for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Vermont is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
pending conference report concerning 
salary increases for police, firemen, and 
teachers in the District of Columbia is 
the result of many hours of conference, 
and I believe that the overall bill agreed 
to in conference is a good bill. 

The District’s police, firemen, and 
teachers were bypassed when recent sal- 
ary increases were given to other classi- 
fied employees of the Federal and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Governments. Costs 
of living in the metropolitan area have 
increased while these salaries have re- 
mained the same, with resultant hard- 
ship on those who have not received an 
increase. Salary is a primary induce- 
ment in any recruitment program in 
the present labor market. The District 
cannot afford to let its police, fire pro- 
tection, or educational standards suffer 
because Congress is not willing to pay 
a living wage to those dedicated young 
men and women who fill those much 
needed positions. 

The conference report provides that 
the police and firemen’s salary increases 
will be retroactive to July 1, 1969, and 
the teachers’ increases will be retroactive 
to September 1, 1969. Method of provid- 
ing funds to take care of these retro- 
active features was a point of serious 
difference of opinion between the House 
and Senate conferees. This point of dif- 
ference was resolved by increasing the 
District of Columbia income tax and pro- 
viding for an $8,000,000 Federal pay- 
ment. In the opinion of the Senate con- 
ferees these amounts will not cover the 
total costs of the retroactivity and other 
programs will suffer as a result. While 
the pay bill has not historically been 
considered as a revenue measure, it was 
felt that provision for the additional fi- 
nancial burden to the District must be 
taken care of. 

The Congress and the President have 
recognized the unique relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
District of Columbia. In recognition of 
this relationship the Congress has reg- 
ularly provided funds to help defray the 
costs of operating the District. 

The Senate has consistently advocated 
a Federal payment authorization based 
upon a precentage of local tax revenues, 
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which would enable the District to com- 
pute the Federal payment authorization 
at the time of its earliest budgetary plan- 
ning. By this method the Federal pay- 
ment would increase only as revenues 
from local taxes increased. The present 
administration advocates such an ap- 
proach. Unfortunately the House has 
prevailed with its position which provides 
for a lump-sum payment. 

The Senate has supported the Presi- 
dent in his programs for the District 
with respect to method of Federal pay- 
ment, a nonvoting Delegate in the House 
of Representatives, and a Commission 
to study such methods by which the 
District may achieve a greater measure 
of self-government than presently exists. 
There is support in the House for these 
worthwhile measures but at present that 
support is not sufficient to bring these 
measures into law. I would suggest that 
those in this body, who criticize the ad- 
ministration for its lack of success with 
its measures, use their influence with 
members of their party in the House to 
bring about support for some of the ad- 
ministration-sponsored measures about 
which they feel so strongly. 

The acceptance of the conference re- 
port on this salary bill will do much to aid 
in the recruitment and retention of the 
caliber of dedicated men and women 
who are needed to give strength and high 
quality of performance to our police, 
firefighters, and teaching professions. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston) for 3 minutes, without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from California is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
from Maryland and the Senator from 
Missouri, These two Senators, and others, 
have been doing a great work in regard 
to the problems of the District of Colum- 
bia. Other Senators, as well as the resi- 
dents of this District, owe them a great 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. President, in recent years I have 
become increasingly concerned with the 
financial crisis facing public education in 
this country. We in California have re- 
cently experienced the first prolonged 
teachers strike in the history of our 
State. In April, over half of the teachers 
of the Los Angeles Unified School District 
failed to report to work. They did not 
agree to return to their duties until the 
end of May. 

The Los Angeles teachers strike 
brought into clear focus the money crisis 
facing public education in California. In- 
creased numbers of children and rapidly 
rising educational costs make it impos- 
sible for our schools to maintain the 
quality of education so long as there is 
continued reliance on the traditional 
sources of school revenues. These are, of 
course, property taxes and bond issues, 

Property owners, however, rightly feel 
that they have reached the tax breaking 
point, and bond revenues, as well as tax 
over-rides, have simply been voted down 
time after time. Consequently, we in Cali- 
fornia are faced with the problem of 
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reordering the priority of State and local 
allocation of public revenues if we are 
to maintain quality public education. 
That is a problem that we must resolve 
among ourselves. 

The financial crisis facing public edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia poses 
a different question. No one seriously 
questions the fact that the District's 
schools face the financial problems con- 
fronting schools everywhere. However, 
the District’s schools do differ from all 
others in one important respect: those 
served by the District’s schools have no 
voice in determining the level of school 
expenditures, These determinations are 
made by a group of men who are in no 
way directly accountable to the people or 
schoolchildren of the District of Colum- 
bia. I commend the Senator from Mis- 
souri and the Senator from Maryland for 
their honesty in admitting that their first 
allegiance is to their own constituents. I 
also respect them greatly for their deep 
concern over District affairs. 

However, their concern, alone, can- 
not provide the children of the District 
of Columbia with the type of education 
they need and deserve. Although in past 
years Congress has significantly in- 
creased per pupil expenditures in the Dis- 
trict’s schools, I am most distressed to 
learn that many new and improved serv- 
ices have been eliminated by the con- 
ferees on H.R. 17138, the salary increases 
for District of Columbia policemen, fire- 
men, and teachers bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield the Senator 2 
more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from California is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Funds for the follow- 
ing services and supplies were disal- 
lowed: 

Textbooks and supplied designed to 
increase the amount available per child. 

Expanding the prekindergarten pro- 
gram to reach the 4-year-olds in the 
ghetto areas and further their capability 
to take advantage of educational oppor- 
tunities. With 2,600 children now in this 
program, the request would reach a total 
of 5,000 children. 

Providing assistance to the teacher, 
improving safety within the classroom 
and relieving the teacher of clerical bur- 
dens, by increasing elementary aides 
from 87 to 226. 

Expansion of the community school 
concept from 13 to 15 schools. 

Provision for 200 more children and 
improved services in the special educa- 
tion program, a way to insure that chil- 
dren with physical handicaps are able 
to participate in public education, 

Increasing and strengthening the 
terms of psychologists and helpers who 
work with students. 

Providing the same increased re- 
sources—teachers, supplies, books—to 
the Anacostia schools. The Anacostia 
schools are a special system. 

Mr. President, the disallowance of 
funds for these services and supplies 
leads me to the same conclusion reached 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri: 
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The District of Columbia cannot continue 
to function and to meet its responsibilities 
to its citizens under a system in which it has 
no representation, virtually no voice in the 
vital decisions which affects it, and few de- 
fenders to go to the mat in its interests. 


Until such time as the District ceases 
to be a colonial enclave ruled by con- 
gressional fiat, we, the Members of this 
body, have the solemn duty of perform- 
ing as responsible overlords. In the exer- 
cise of this duty, which I do not cherish, 
it is impossible for me in conscience to 
support the conference report for the 
reasons which the Senator from Mis- 
souri and I have stated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa with- 
out losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Iowa is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I wish to 
compliment the distinguished chairman 
of the committee for what has certainly 
been a diligent and energetic effort to try 
to get basic needs for the District of 
Columbia. The problems I wish to men- 
tion today are the problems of drug 
abuse, drug dependence, and alcoholism. 
The inclusions in the District budget for 
programs in these areas are not even suf- 
ficient to scratch the surface of the needs 
of this Capital City. 

Over the course of the last few years, 
drug abuse and drug dependence have 
become an increasingly important part 
of the American culture. We are keenly 
aware locally, in this Capital City, of the 
increased, rising incidence of drug abuse 
and drug dependence and their relation- 
ship to the rising crime rate. In light of 
this, I must comment on the fact that 
the District must be properly funded to 
offer voluntary treatment programs for 
drug abuse and drug dependence, and to 
offer drug-abuse-prevention programs, 
which can deal with the input into this 
total scene in America and in our Capital. 

I note that the requests that were made 
in some of these programs were strin- 
gently cut, and also that in many areas 
of need they are totally inadequate. 

As I look at the alcoholism program, 
in view of the budget, and relate it to the 
number of probable alcoholics in the Dis- 
trict, I should also add that the District 
has been incapable of meeting the in- 
crease in alcoholism with the present 
facilities; so far as follow-through reha- 
bilitation is concerned, there is practi- 
cally nothing in the District. 

It is said that the average cost of book- 
ing an alcoholic in a city like this is $100. 
We know, from many instances in the 
country, that chronic alcoholics can be 
arrested and booked up to—I have known 
of cases exceeding 500 times. The court 
costs alone for an individual like this 
rise so high that it is almost impossible 
to calculate the total court expense. It 
is estimated, in America, that somewhere 
in excess of 50 percent of exposure to 
local law enforcement is due to alcohol- 
ism and alcohol related crimes; and as a 
result, I feel your budget in this area is 
inadequate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 
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Mr. HUGHES. I ask for an additional 
30 seconds. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HUGHES. In conclusion, this 
budget is inadequate to deal with the 
problems of drug abuse, drug depend- 
ence, and alcoholism in the District. This 
is particularly so in light of the rising 
drug-related crime rates in the District 
of Columbia. And we should look at the 
hope for salvaging human beings from 
these sicknesses and _ illnesses—every 
medical expert in the country testifies 
that many of these persons are salvag- 
able. In trying to save money, we are 
actually losing hundreds of dollars per 
person, We are not saving $1 in relation 
to the investment we are placing on these 
people in the District of Columbia. 

I thank the distinguished chairman 
and the members of the committee for 
their diligence and efforts in pointing out 
these areas, and I say to the Members of 
the Senate that the efforts, though they 
have been the best they can produce, are 
totally inadequate in meeting the need. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains of the Senator’s half 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. As the designee of 
the Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), 
I yield another 20 minutes, to be charged 
to the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) , for these purposes, and there- 
fore I request 15 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 15 minutes to 
the Senator. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

Mr. President, the Senate has before 
it the conference report on the District 
of Columbia salary and revenue in- 
creases, H.R. 17138. I did not sign this 
conference report, and I will vote against 
it. 

As chairman of the subcommittee 
which reported this bill to the Senate 
and as a conferee, I support the pay in- 
creases which it provides for teachers, 
policemen, and firemen of the District. 
In fact, the Senate bill reported by my 
subcommittee was more generous in its 
pay provisions than either the House bill 
or the conference report. 

However, I have other serious objec- 
tions to the report, objections which 
make it impossible for me in conscience 
to support it. 

First, the report fails to include any 
part of the Senate’s authorization of an 
increase in the permanent Federal pay- 
ment. The result will be that in a year 
of rapidly rising costs the District will 
receive $5 million less than it received 
the year before. 

Second, the special Federal payment 
provided in the bill to cover costs of 
retroactivity falls $2.8 million short of 
meeting those costs. So, not only will 
the District have a smaller Federal pay- 
ment to work with, but also, it will have 
a net increase of $2.8 million in its man- 
datory expenditures—a mandatory re- 
duction of $2.8 million in other areas. 

Mr. President, parenthetically, I wish 
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to add at this point that we attempted 
in the Senate the other night to restore 
some of this imbalance by the appropri- 
ation of $1.7 million in the unappropri- 
ated Federal payment. I learned a few 
minutes ago that the House has rejected 
that item and that the Senate has gone 
along with it, so that $1.7 million went 
out the window today. 

I am convinced that this conference 
report was the District’s best chance to 
receive new revenue in this fiscal year. 
It certainly should have been done in 
this bill, given the insistence of the Ap- 
propriations Committees in both Houses 
a the budget be acted upon by June 

Mr. President, even while this pay con- 
ference was meeting, the House was act- 
ing on the new District budget. Because 
of the lack of adequate revenues, that 
budget was gutted of every new, every 
improved, and every expanded program 
requested. Only mandatory items were 
spared in cuts which totaled more than 
20 percent and which left the District 
with a smaller overall program than it 
had even a year ago. 

Because certain highway and other 
construction projects were trimmed from 
the budget—and these at least are 
deemed important by some Members of 
Congress—I expect there will be another 
revenue bill sometime this session. But 
given the attitude of the House confer- 
ees toward an increase in Federal pay- 
ment, I am pessimistic that such a bill 
will contain funds for vital operating 
programs. 

I suspect that the House will be will- 
ing to appropriate money for more 
monuments, more cement, and more 
pavement, but I doubt that they are 
willing to appropriate any money for 
people. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
had little choice in approving these 
budget cuts since, by law, the District 
budget must be balanced. 

But the pay bill conferees did have a 
choice. They had before them a bill 
which not only could have been used to 
provide the needed new revenues but 
which by every standard of equity should 
have been. They had before them also 
the facts on what the House budget cuts 
would mean for the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

They were aware, for example, that one 
consequence of the $698,000 cut in the 
police department request would be the 
loss of 173 civilian positions, 86 of which 
were to relieve patrolmen of clerical du- 
ties and to put them out on the streets 
where they can do something about 
crime. 

How many times have we heard with- 
in the walls of this Chamber the plea 
for better, and tighter, and more profes- 
sional law enforcement? We need more 
policemen; we need better trained 
policemen; we need better paid police- 
men, It is perhaps the most frequently 
mouthed speech of our era. Everybody is 
for better law enforcement. Yet, with re- 
spect to the District of Columbia, where 
much hand wringing is done by Senators 


and Representatives who are from with- 
out, when it gets down to doing some- 
thing about it, under this bill we will not 
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hire the civilian employees which would 
put the men in blue out on the pavement 
and take them from behind the typewrit- 
ers. So, as a result of the $698,000 budget 
cut, at least 86 police officers on three 
shifts will be behind typewriters, bang- 
ing away at police reports, but not doing 
much about improving the quality of 
law enforcement in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The conferees were aware, too, that 
the cutbacks in the narcotics treatment 
program would hamstring the city’s ef- 
forts to begin coping with that root 
cause of crime. I quote Representative 
Natcuer, chairman of the House Dis- 
trict of Columbia Appropriations Sub- 
committee, on the point: 

Our committee, Mr, Chairman, is well 
aware that the appropriations recommended 
will not provide a comprehensive and ef- 
fective treatment program adequate to the 
needs of addicts in the District of Columbia. 
The lack of funds brings about this action 
on the part of our committee. 


I am pleased to note that the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee has re- 
stored the full request for funds for the 
Narcotics Treatment Agency. We cannot 
be certain at this point, however, that 
this appropriation will survive the con- 
ference stage. 

There is a lack of funds also to hire 218 
new roving leaders who work in the 
streets with juvenile gangs. This is a pro- 
gram which has been called by the ju- 
venile court judge one of the most suc- 
cessful the District has in working with 
potential juvenile delinquents. But in- 
stead of 245 of these street counselors, 
the District will have to make do with 27. 

Lack of funds means the elimination of 
43 new guard and other positions in the 
Department of Corrections at a time 
when prison population is expected to 
rise from 3,000 to 4,000. The prison pro- 
gram is already strained to the breaking 
point, but there will be fewer guards per 
100 inmates next year than this because 
of lack of funds. 

There will also be less work with drug 
addicts within the corrections system, a 
subject about which we heard a great 
deal in the public press in the past year. 
The District’s request for 23 new workers 
to help rehabilitate an additional 250 in- 
mate addicts was denied, again, for lack 
of funds. 

The court of general sessions had re- 
quested six new positions to strengthen 
its probation program and 24 new em- 
ployees to help judges meet the growing 
backlog of cases. The Parole Board 
wanted three new employees to meet its 
expanded workload. All of these were cut. 

Mr, President, the program cuts I have 
mentioned—and they by no means ex- 
haust the list—are all directly related 
to the effort to reduce crime in this city. 
With all the rhetoric we have heard on 
this subject, where is the support for 
these programs which can do something 
about the problems? Where are the crime 
fighters when the District asks for funds 
to carry out the programs they urge? 

Let me cite a few other programs which 
were cut from the budget, some of them 
related to crime but all of them related to 
the well-being of the city. 

The Children’s Receiving Home will 
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not get the nine new employees it 
requested to cope with severely over- 
crowded conditions. Five of these were 
counselors who could have worked with 
emotionally disturbed children. 

Cut also was a request for a resident 
psychiatric program for children, a pro- 
gram recommended by the President’s 
Crime Commission, 

Just to sustain its present alcoholic 
treatment program—a subject of dis- 
cussion by. the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. HucHEes)—which is far 
from adequate by any standards, the Dis- 
trict requested funds to replace an ex- 
piring Federal grant which supported the 
services of a medical officer, a psycholo- 
gist and a social worker at the Alcoholic 
Rehabilitation Center. That had to be 
cut. So did the request for $32,000 needed 
to replace other earmarked revenues 
which have been lost. 

The District has been urged by Mem- 
bers of Congress to begin doing more for 
its Spanish-speaking residents and the 
District responded by requesting $50,000 
to establish a new liaison office for such 
citizens in its Department of Human Re- 
sources. That was cut, although it has 
been restored in the Senate bill. 

In the field of education, a request for 
about $1.5 million to increase the num- 
ber of textbooks and other supplies 
available to ghetto children was denied. 
So was the proposed expansion of pre- 
kindergarten classes which would have 
reached an additional 2,400 ghetto chil- 
dren. 

Requests of $800,000 to improve the 
special education program for children 
with physical handicaps and $640,000 to 
provide more school counselors and psy- 
chologists had to be cut, as were requests 
to improve safety in the schools by in- 
creasing the number of teacher aides 
from 87 to 226. 

These examples relate primarily to the 
House-passed appropriations bill. Some 
changes have been made by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee—most nota- 
bly in the area of narcotics treatment— 
and I hope these changes will prevail in 
conference. However, the overall picture 
is not changed in the Senate measure, 
which was necessarily handicapped by 
inadequate revenue authorizations. Let 
me make clear my view that Senator 
PROXMIRE has done an admirable job in 
the face of these restraints, and my re- 
marks are in no way critical of his efforts. 

Mr. President, the Appropriations 
Committees would not have had to make 
these drastic cuts in the District budget 
had the pay bill conferees agreed just to 
maintain the present Federal share of 
the cost of governing the city. Figured as 
a percentage of local tax revenues in the 
general funds, that was 28.3 percent last 
year. This year it will drop to 24 percent. 

There is no question that the conferees 
had the power to do this. Both bills dealt 
with revenue—the Senate version, with 
an increase in Federal payment, the 
House bill, with increased income tax 
rates as well as the repeal of a liquor 
Sales tax. 

If there had been no other justifica- 
tion, it was certainly proper in a bill that 
raises local taxes to increase the Federal 
contribution to city costs by a propor- 
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tionate amount. Yet, largely because oi 
the intransigence of the House conferees, 
that was not done, Instead, the Federal 
payment was reduced and additional 
costs of $2.8 million were heaped upon 
the back of the District government. 

It was no mitigation of the situatior 
for the conferees arbitrarily to decide to 
deal only with salary questions and with 
revenue only to the extent that it related 
to salary costs. 

Even that arbitrary line was crossed 
when it suited the purposes at hand. 
Thus, the report accepts the House pro- 
vision requiring all members of the Dis- 
trict Police Department to wear a U.S. 
flag patch or pin as part of their uniform. 

What does that have to do with sal- 
ary matters? For that matter, what does 
it have to do with the proper role of Con- 
gress in legislating for the District? That 
kind of decision is purely a local one. It 
is within the discretion of the Chief of 
Police—and should remain there. The 
District does not need Congress to leg- 
islate patriotism for it. 

It is clear to me that the District can- 
not continue to function and to meet its 
responsibilities to its citizens under a 
system in which it has no representation, 
virtually no voice in the vital decisions 
which affect it, and few defenders pre- 
pared to go to the mat in its interests. 
The District exists in what can only be 
called a political free-fire zone, subject 
to every kind of attack with no means of 
self-protection. 

I do not exempt myself from respon- 
sibility for the state of affairs in the 
District. As much as any Member of Con- 
gress, my first allegiance is to my own 
constituents, and although I am deeply 
concerned about District affairs, the in- 
terests of Missourians come first with 
me. But this will always be the case so 
long as the District lacks its own repre- 
sentatives in Congress—or until the af- 
fairs of the District are taken out of Con- 
gress entirely, as I believe they should 


Nor can the District apparently expect 
much from the administration. 

Where is the administration while the 
District is subjected to this kind of irre- 
sponsible political gamesmanship? 

President Nixon—like his predeces- 
sors—has on occasion pointed to the im- 
portance of the Federal City to the 
Nation and to the special relationship 
of the Federal Government to the 
District. But he is apparently content— 
like his predecessors—to issue proc- 
lamations on the greatness of the 
District, to forward a budget and a legis- 
lative program for the District to Con- 
gress, and then to let the District fend 
for itself against impossible odds in the 
effort to secure these funds and pro- 
grams. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Missouri has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. EAGLETON., Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ty- 
DINGS) yield me 10 additional minutes? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Fifteen minutes remain. 

Mr. EAGLETON. As the designee of 
the Senator from Idaho, I allocate an- 
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other 15 minutes from the Senator’s 
time for these same purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Missouri another 
10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The Senator from Missouri 
is recognized for another 10 minutes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, here 
is what President Nixon had to say about 
the District in his April 1969 message to 
Congress: 

The Federal Government bears a major 
responsibility for the welfare of our Capi- 
tal's citizens in general. It owns much of 
the District’s land and employs many of its 
citizens. It depends on the services of local 
government. The condition of our Capital 
City is a sign of the condition of our na- 
tion—and is certainly taken as such by visi- 
tors from all the states of the Union and 
from around the globe. 


Then he presented his program for 
“Increasinig the Responsibility and the 
Efficiency of the District of Columbia 
Government”: Congressional represen- 
tation, increased local authority, a Fed- 
eral payment tied by a formula to local 
revenues, and a mechanism for begin- 
ning to move toward self-government. 

All worthy goals, to be sure—all essen- 
tial to the orderly functioning of this 
city. But having set this program before 
the Congress and paid verbal deference 
to the greatness of the Federal City, he 
apparently washed his hands of the 
whole issue. And Congress itself has done 
nothing about it. 

I have already detailed the record on 
the budget for the District submitted 
and approved—and then abandoned—by 
the administration. Now let us look at 
the record—ours and the President’s— 
on the administration’s legislative pro- 
gram for the District. 

We have made virtually no progress 
toward home rule since April 1969 when 
the President said: 

Full citizenship through local self-gov- 
ernment must be given to the people of this 
city. 


The Senate passed the administra- 
tion’s proposals for a nonvoting dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives 
and a Commission to study self-govern- 
ment for the District last September. 
Eight months later, even these half- 
hearted, pathetically short-of-the-goal 
measures are languishing in the House 
District Committee. 

The District should have home rule— 
elected local officials. But short of home 
rule, at the very least, the District should 
have representation in Congress. There 
are nearly 800,000 people in this city 
with no say about the makeup of the 
Congress that virtually runs their af- 
fairs—a population larger than 11 States 
whose citizens are represented here. The 
administration endorsed a constitution- 
al amendment of this kind in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress. Yet no prog- 
ress whatever has been made. 

We have failed once again to provide 
the District with an authorization for 
a Federal payment tied to the level of 
local revenues—the so-called formula 
approach. The President endorsed this 
formula approach in his message to 
Congress, stating that: 
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The District of Columbia cannot achieve 
strong and efficient government unless it 
has ample and dependable sources of 
financing. 


As chairman of the Fiscal Affairs Sub- 
committee, I can tell you that the Presi- 
dent is absolutely right about the need 
for the formula approach. And I can 
also tell you that the administration has 
given this proposal no followup support. 

Only in the areas of crime control has 
the administration showed anything 
resembling sustained interest. 

In his state of the Union address last 
January, the President cited the District 
as a “tragic example” of the national 
crime problem and he told the Nation 
that he doubted “‘if there are many Mem- 
bers of this Congress who live more than 
a few blocks from here who would dare 
leave their cars in the Capitol garage 
and walk home alone tonight.” Then he 
chastised the Congress for delaying pas- 
sage of the District crime package and 
declared: 

We should make Washington, D.C., where 
the Congress and the Executive have the 
primary responsibility, an example to the 
nation and the world of respect for law 
rather than lawlessness. 


Those of us who live here know that 
the District has made little progress to- 
ward becoming “an example to the Na- 
tion and the world of respect for law.” 
Surely the Congress must share the 
blame, in view of the still ongoing con- 
ference on the crime package. It should 
be made clear, however, that the Justice 
Department did not help expeditious 
handling of the District crime legisla- 
tion by tying court reorganization and 
reform provisions to a package of highly 
complex, loosely drafted changes in the 
criminal law and procedure of the Dis- 
trict. 

But the President himself has not fol- 
lowed through on his commitment to 
crime control in this city—as the budget 
cuts in law enforcement programs clearly 
show. 

Certainly the President can do more 
than submit his program and hope for 
the best. He has great power to influence 
public opinion about the District across 
the Nation—to encourage support of 
home rule, for example. President Nixon 
has used this influence chiefly to instill 
in Americans everywhere a vision of the 
District as a crime-infested jungle. 

Turning back to the conference report 
the Senate is being asked to approve, I 
want to make my purpose clear. Although 
I will vote against this conference report, 
I will not press for its defeat. However, 
in my capacity as chairman of the Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee, I will fight to see 
that the District receives the revenues 
essential to the continued operation of 
essential programs. 

Both Senator Proxmrre and Mr. NAT- 
CHER have indicated their willingness to 
consider supplemental appropriations for 
the District if new revenues are forth- 
coming. I intend to do all I can to see 
that the District is authorized to receive 
these revenues, and T call on all Members 
of Congress and on the White House to 
support this effort. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Maryland. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON) for his outspoken statement 
concerning the conference report on H.R. 
17138, salary increases for District of 
Columbia policemen, firemen, and teach- 
ers, that is now before us. I too have 
grave misgivings about certain aspects of 
this conference report, although I do 
agree with its basic thrust, I do not think 
we can wait any longer to act upon the 
pay increases which this report provides, 
and which I support. However, I do con- 
cur with my colleague’s objections as to 
the inadequate amount of funding we 
are providing to pay for these increases. 
It is always the duty of every governing 
body to be basically responsible and yet, 
with respect to the District, we have 
abrogated that responsibility at a time 
when everywhere we turn we are faced 
with the consequences of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. 

The pay increases contained in this 
conference report are essential if the 
District of Columbia is to maintain qual- 
ity levels of public service in the areas of 
education, and public safety. These pay 
increases, representing minimum accept- 
able levels, are long overdue. The police- 
men, firemen, and teachers employed by 
the District have not received a pay 
raise since 1967, and yet they too have 
suffered the effects of the inflationary 
pressures that have been plaguing our 
economy. In fact between February 1969, 
and February of this year, the consumer 
price index for the District of Columbia 
has increased 16.9 percent. 

I am very much pleased that the con- 
ferees agreed to extend the period of 
retroactivity for these pay raises to July 
1, 1969, the date approved in the Senate 
version of the pay bill. After all, the Sen- 
ate in passing its version of the pay bill 
last year acknowledged that a good many 
District employees were underpaid, and 
these people should not be penalized just 
because the Members of the House were 
slow in acting and did not pass this pay 
bill until late last month. The conse- 
quences of these lengthy deliberations 
are just another reminder of the in- 
justices suffered by District residents 
under their present form of government. 

As Senator EAGLETON pointed out the 
pay increases provided in this confer- 
ence report are not paid for by the rev- 
enue portions of this same bill. If this 
report is accepted, and signed by the 
President, District residents will be re- 
quired to pay higher income taxes, retro- 
active to January 1, 1970. It is estimated 
that this will cover the cost of the pay 
increases starting at that date. But what 
about the cost of the retroactive pay in- 
creases for the period between July 1, 
1969 and December 31, 1969. It is esti- 
mated that it will cost about $10.3 mil- 
lion to cover the pay increases during 
that period and yet this report authorizes 
only $8 million to pay for this. 

In the supplemental appropriation bill 
we passed last Monday I was pleased 
that the Senate agreed to appropriate 
the heretofore unappropriated portion 
of last year’s Federal payment to the Dis- 
trict—approximately $1.8 million—to 
pay for part of the retroactive period. 
The rest of the difference will eventually 
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be taken from already underfunded and 
necessary District programs, like the 
Narcotic Treatment Agency. 

I believe that the conferees have moved 
along the right path in approving a Fed- 
eral payment to partially cover the costs 
of these pay increases, however the re- 
port did not go far enough. The District 
government needs $10.8 million to pay 
for the costs of retroactivity as contained 
in the conference report, and I believe 
that it is irresponsible of us not to pro- 
vide them with a source for all of that 
money. 

The original pay bill passed by the 
House contained a number of provisions 
extraneous to the matter of pay increases. 
The conferees commendably eliminated 
most of these provisions which were not 
only irrelevant but also harmful in many 
cases. For instance, I might mention the 
House provision which would have elimi- 
nated the Civilian Review Board that 
now operates in the District, but fortu- 
nately this provision was not included in 
the final report. I would also like to ex- 
press my support for Senator EAGLETON’s 
position regarding that provision of the 
House-passed bill which would have re- 
quired District police to wear a patch or 
emblem of the U.S. flag on their uni- 
forms. As the Senator from Missouri so 
aply stated, and I concur, this provision 
should not be included in a bill concerned 
with pay increases, nor should this issue 
be decided by Congress. 

For Congress to maintain its credibil- 
ity in the District of Columbia, and the 
Nation, it must act in a responsible, re- 
sponsive, and rational manner. Pay 
raises that are essential for continuing 
the fight against crime, minimizing the 
hazards of fire, and educating our youth, 
reflect congressional responsibility for 
the welfare of District residents. Not to 
provide adequate funds for these salary 
increases, and to include provisions which 
should properly be decided at the local 
level places the Congress in the unten- 
able position of fiscal and social irre- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri to express concern for the 
way the city of Washington, our Federal 
Capital, is insensitively and unnecessar- 
ily abused. 

This afternoon, we in the Senate must 
again attend to the business of municipal 
operations for the city of Washington, 
D.C. While there is much debate over 
how or whether the city should or could 
govern itself, it seems to me that we in 
the Congress dramatically make the case 
for local control by our insensitive reac- 
tions to the city’s needs. 

Our performance here today is just 
another example of the kinds of things 
I cited in my proposal for establishing 
congressional representation for Wash- 
ingtonians. Residents of Washington live 
with all the urban problems that are rec- 
ognized in every major city across this 
Nation. Yet, not one of those residents 
directly participates in shaping the deci- 
sions made in this Congress that vitally 
affect their daily activities. Not one of us 
here today was elected by the citizens of 
Washington. 

However, each of us will be responsible 
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for the salaries paid to the city’s school- 
teachers, firemen, and policemen. I in- 
tend to vote for approval of the confer- 
ence report that authorizes higher sal- 
aries for these city employees. But I am 
disturbed that the District conference 
committee on the pay bill did not include 
increased revenue authorizations for the 
District in their report. 

Over the past months, I have taken a 
particular interest in the problems of 
the District of Columbia General Hos- 
pital. I was saddened to note that the 
request for funds to operate a general 
walk-in clinic in the evening hours at 
District of Columbia General was elimi- 
nated from the final budget. 

The District had requested $173,500 
for staff including medical officers, 
nurses, and technicians, and $80,133 for 
supplies for a clinic which would have 
operated each evening from 5 p.m. to 9 
p.m. Presently, the District of Columbia 
General clinics close at 5 p.m—before 
District residents who work or care for 
young families in the daylight hours 
can come to the hospital for health care 
services. 

My concern, Mr. President, is that we 
in the Congress, at least until we have 
guaranteed self-government and con- 
gressional representation for Washing- 
ton, we in the Congress must perform 
the task of disbursers for the city. And 
we have got to be much more responsible 
in our exercise of that task than we 
have been in the past. 

It is not wise to demand of the city 
that it meet all of the burden of modern 
urban life on the one hand and on the 
other, consistently be shortchanged in 
its ability to meet the costs of those 
demands. 

Teachers in Washington’s schools play 
a tremendously important role. They 
furnish the guidance and the training 
needed to properly mold the lives of our 
Capital City’s citizens of tomorrow. 

Each fireman and every policeman 
provides for the security and comfort 
that every family has come to expect as 
a guaranteed safeguard in wholesome 
community living. 

For these reasons, I believe higher 
salaries are deserved. But I am appalled 
at the way the city will be forced to seek 
support for those salary increases. 

The city’s administrators, each of 
whom is an appointed official must carry 
plans to cut back other vital city serv- 
ices. That must be done because there 
is not enough money authorized by the 
Congress to pay for the retroactive fea- 
tures of the pay bill. Thus, in seeking to 
compensate these employees for their 
work in the last year, some cuts must be 
made in next year’s budget from the pro- 
grams for health, recreation, sanitation 
and social welfare. 

And so, I am pleased for the oppor- 
tunity to deliver this short note of con- 
cern for what I see as an irresponsible 
reaction to extremely important munici- 
pal civic duties. 

Mr. President, if we are going to man- 
date that Washington conduct its busi- 
ness in a first rate manner we must be 
reasonable and sensible in authorizing 
the payment of costs in order to deliver 
a first rate performance. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
speech of my distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Missouri, was an ex- 
cellent speech, but it was delivered with 
the wrong bill. 

This is a pay bill relating to policemen, 
firemen, and teachers’ salaries. It was 
never intended to be a general revenue 
bill. 

Neither the House nor the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee, nor the Senate Commit- 
tee’s Fiscal Affairs Subcommittee, 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, designed this bill to raise 
any more revenue than is absolutely re- 
quired to pay for the pay increases the 
legislation authorizes. 

The Senate version of this pay legisla- 
tion, as reported unanimously by the 
Senate District Committee, provided ex- 
actly that amount of revenue needed to 
finance the pay increases alone, not one 
penny more. That was the subcommittee 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. The House conferees, nat- 
urally, noted this fact in arguing against 
converting this bill into a general rey- 
enue measure. 

The House conferees further accurate- 
ly pointed out that none of the revenue 
provided by the Senate bill was in the 
nature of permanent authorization. All 
of it, as set out in title III of the Senate 
bill, would have expired next week at the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30. 

These limited, temporary financing 
provisions were included in the Senate 
bill because the Senate cannot originate 
the tax increase the city had requested 
to finance the pay bill. The House did 
provide for the general income tax in- 
crease the city requested to pay for this 
bill. In the conference, the House, having 
provided the taxes, was at first unwilling 
to accept any part of the Senate Federal 
payment provisions, even to pay for the 
retroactive portions of the bill. By hard 
bargaining, persuasion, and give and take 
on both sides, the Senate was able to con- 
vince the House to agree to an $8 million 
Federal one-shot payment to defray the 
retroactive costs of the pay increases. 

This bill is fiscally responsible. The pay 
raises it provides, including retroactivity, 
will amount to a gross total cost of ap- 
proximately $69.5 million in the next 24 
months. The new local income tax in- 
creases provided in the bill to pay for 
these pay increases will raise $65.6 mil- 
lion over the same period. Added to these 
income tax collections is a special one- 
time Federal payment of $8 million ear- 
marked to help defray the cost of the 
retroactivity provided by the bill, for a 
total surplus of $4.1 million over the 2- 
year period. 

By any calculation, this bill is a fiscally 
sound and responsible pay increase 
measure. Whether a relatively small 
short-term deficit may exist over the 
next 12-month term due to technical 
problems in collecting taxes, the bill will 
begin to produce a surplus about 20 
months from now. 

This bill does not meet the other rev- 
enue problems of the National Capital. 
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It was not designed to do so. The House 
would not agree to expand it to do so, 
Your committee—the Senate District 
Committee—will, however, continue to 
press for the funds necessary, as out- 
lined by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, to meet the cost of good gov- 
ernment in the National Capital. We 
will do so in the revenue bill when it 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I have 
great admiration and respect for my col- 
league and committee chairman, the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYDINGS), 
who labors long and hard in this vine- 
yard. My disagreement with him on this 
bill is on the merits or demerits of the 
bill, and not a personal one. 

When I listened to the Senator’s latest 
remarks, I could not help but think that 
had he been the public relations officer 
for Robert E. Lee at Appomattox he 
would have claimed a victory. 

This conference report is, to use char- 
itable language, a poor one. The Senate 
passed its version of the bill in Decem- 
ber of 1969. Thus, circumstances and 
conditions, as contained in the Senate 
version of December 1969 are very dif- 
ferent since we are in June of 1970, when 
this is the last, only, and best hope to 
salvage the city fiscally. 

Second, the House made this measure 
a revenue bill. The House made it a reve- 
nue bill by upping the local income tax. 
The House is reasonably generous inso- 
far as upping taxes on people they do 
not represent, to wit, the people of the 
District of Columbia; and of course, they 
thought they had to give some relief to 
the package liquor dealers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The House cut the 
liquor tax to further augment the fi- 
nancial woes of the city government. It 
is both a revenue bill and a salary bill. 
That is what the House did. However, by 
the time the conferees got through with 
it, it was a salary bill and even short on 
the payment for salaries. 

Such generosity as this conference re- 
port bestows on the District of Columbia 
can be ill afforded. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a brief question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
whether I am right or wrong about this, 
and I do not want to get between two 
old district attorneys: I was one myself 
at one time. Maybe I am a little bit old- 
fashioned, but I have always been a great 
believer in the foot patrolman. Was any 
mention made as to the increased num- 
ber of foot patrolmen in this bill? I ap- 
preciate they need all the modern equip- 
ment they can get, but if there is to be 
an increase, I do hope they would do 
more along that line. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator’s ques- 
tion would be better answered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) 
when the District of Columbia appropri- 
ations bill comes before the Senate. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Was there any dis- 
cussion about-foot patrolman? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, this 
proposal, when given to us by the city, 
was a salary bill for educationai purposes 
and policemen and firemen. It was a 
salary bill when it left the Senate. We 
had funded it by an addition to the 
Federal payment which would have ex- 
pired June 30 of this year. The House 
substituted a permanent income tax 
increase to fund it. But it was still a 
salary bill when it returned to us. We 
endeavored to secure an additional Fed- 
eral payment over and above that which 
was needed in the bill. We could not. 
We completed action on a bill which is 
fiscally sound and which over a 2-year 
period provides more revenue than it 
will cost. This was never intended to be 
a revenue bill and it is not now. Hearings 
have been held on the city revenue 
proposals. They will be reported to the 
Senate next week. 

But to try to make salary increases for 
policemen, teachers, and firemen—which 
should have been given last year—hos- 
tage to an additional Federal payment 
did not seem to me to be sound govern- 
ment, or fair. I was not willing to sacri- 
fice normal procedure where we have 
revenue measures in revenue bills by 
holding these deserving employees’ pay 
increase hostage. We produced what the 
city asked for. It was a pay raise when 
it left the Senate and it was a pay raise 
when it was reported out of conference. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report (putting the question). 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Recorp indicate I voted in the 
negative. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
would like the Recor to so indicate for 
me also. This bill represents the expend- 
iture of large amounts without funds to 
pay for same. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
1264) making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1971, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1264) 
making continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1971, and ‘for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 
The Sentate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 
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Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa would strike one of 
the most. important provisions of the 
bill. 

In. an effort to save the U.S: taxpayers 
vast sums now being spent needlessly to 
buy foreign currencies for our Govern- 
ment’s. use, and to apply a brake to the 
demands of foreign military leaders, who 
under our present military aid system 
are encouraged to ask for all the weap- 
ons they can get, the committee adopted 
a provision which requires any country 
that receives military grant aid—regular 
or surplus property—to pay 50 percent of 
the amount of aid in its own currency, 
The currency will be available to meet 
U.S. requirements in that country, 
including educational and cultural 
exchanges. 

I want to emphasize we are not con- 
cerned here about hard currency. We 
are not talking here about dollars; we 
are not talking here about convertible 
currency, or any formjof payment that 
would impose any burden on the foreign 
exchange of the recipient country. We 
are concerned about local currencies 
which, without exception, are not con- 
vertible. These are currencies which have 
no value as such on the international 
exchange. These are currencies which 
are not used in financing international 
trade. 

What we are discussing here today, are 
currencies which can only be used with- 
in the country concerned. 

I listened with amazement earlier in 
the debate to a discussion about excess 
local currencies which we have accumu- 
lated over the years. These were gener- 
ated under Public Law 480. It was sug- 
gested that these currencies represent a 
problem to.the United States. In truth, 
they are a great asset of the United 
States. 

With these currencies to our credit in 
foreign countries, deposited to our ac- 
count, we are able to pay all kinds of 
bills. 

We are able to pay the bills of the 
American Embassy and assorted Con- 
sulates. We are able to pay bills for U.S. 
personnel representing all agencies, such 
as AID and our various military person- 
nel. We pay for their transportation, for 
their food, for their air conditioners, for 
their local needs, for all costs we would 
otherwise have to pay in dollars. These 
currencies do have great value to Amer- 
icans assigned to excess currency posts: 

Furthermore, we use these accounts as 
an arm of our on-going AID program 
by entering into agreements with the 
governments concerned, whereby money 
in these accounts is reinvested to assist 
in the economic development of the 
country concerned. 

We have been doing this for years un- 
der Public Law 480, and it has been 
looked upon as a highly provident, fis- 
cally sound arrangement for the United 
States. For instance, we offer food to a 
foreign government. That government 
enters into an arrangement with the 
United States by which it receives the 
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food. We are then paid in local currency 
generated from the sale of that food, and 
that money becomes available to the 
United States within the country to help 
defray expenses of American personnel 
in that country. 

Under the terms of the agreements of 
the kind I have described, the money is 
made available to give extra impetus to 
foreign aid programs in those countries. 

It is misleading to suggest that the 
money in these accounts abroad does not 
have great value to the United States. 
The truth is it reduces substantially the 
amount of dollars we would otherwise 
have to spend to meet these operational 
and program expenses within the many 
ore lands in which these accounts 
exist. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator for such questions as he 
may have. However I would first like to 
complete my argument. 

During the last fiscal year, in the 10 
countries which received the greatest 
amounts of U.S. military aid, the United 
States spent $290 million to purchase 
their respective currencies for use by our 
Government. agencies. In other words, 
there was a $290 million drain on our 
balance of payments in these 10 coun- 
tries last year due to our Government’s 
operations. And I wish to make it clear 
that this list does not include South 
Vietnam or Thailand since military aid 
to these countries is funded directly 
through the defense budget, not the for- 
eign assistance program. I might point 
out that, in the last 20 years, the United 
States has given away some $35 billion 
in military grant aid, and in the same 
period we have incurred a balance of 
payments deficit of over $44 billion. In 
only two of the last 20 years have we had 
a surplus position. 

In South Korea, which was given $139 
million in military aid in 1969, the United 
States was forced to spend 76 million in 
dollars to buy local currency for U.S. 
Government purposes. We would have 
saved $69 million of that if the commit- 
tee’s amendment had been in effect. 

In Turkey, which was given $98 million 
in military aid, we paid out $18 million 
for local currencies. Taxpayers would 
have saved the entire $18 million if this 
provision had been in the law. 

-In the Philippines, which received $19 
million in aid, we bought a whopping 
total of $161 million of foreign currencies. 
We would have saved over $9 million 
there last year. 

In Greece, which was given $37 million 
in aid, we spent $17 million in dollars on 
the open market for the local currency. 
We could have saved that amount under 
the committee’s amendment. 

Andon down the list. Of the top 10 
recipients of military aid, in only one, 
Indonesia, was the United States not 
forced‘ to go into the market to buy the 
local Curréncy with U.S: dollars. 

For the information of Senators, last 
yéar the balance-of-payments deficit was 
a staggering $7.3 billion. And the situa- 
tion is’ becoming worse. If it continues, 
the Americar? dollar in the international 
marketplace ‘will ‘crack.. Those who do 
not ‘believe that need to review their 
fiscal history. They should recall that it 
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was the cracking of the British pound, 
then the principal international cur- 
rency, as the U.S. dollar is today, that led 
to the great depression of 1929, an event 
which almost undermined and destroyed 
the Western World’s capital system. 

If the provision which the Senator 
from Iowa seeks to strike had been in 
effect during the last fiscal year, it would 
have saved U.S. taxpayers well over $122 
million. This calculation does not take 
into account the additional foreign cur- 
rency that would have been received in 
return for the surplus arms given to 
these countries. It includes grant aid 
only. The savings for the current fiscal 
year would, no doubt, be comparable. 
And these dollar savings would have a 
salutary effect on the critical balance of 
payments problem, which ran a deficit 
of $7.2 billion last year. 

One other factor that influenced the 
committee’s consideration of this pro- 
vision was the fact that under the cur- 
rent military aid program there are no 
effective restraints on the appetites of 
foreign governments for U.S. arms, The 
only restrictions are those imposed by 
the giver—the United States— and with 
the Pentagon having a vested interest in 
promoting the giveaway of arms, the real 
restraining influence is embodied in the 
purse strings controlled by the Congress, 
in such use as we make and in such 
control as we exercise over the purse 
strings. 

But this is not as it should be. The 
free, gratis basis on which arms are dis- 
tributed allows the recipient country to 
avoid the hard realities of looking at its 
defense needs in terms of its national 
priorities. In accepting these gifts from 
the U.S. taxpayer, the foreign country 
does not have to face up to the hard 
questions of whether the weapons they 
get from the United States are really 
necessary for its security or whether the 
real purpose is a military version of keep- 
ing up with the Joneses or Khans or 
Mirandas. 

A basic objective of the committee’s 
amendment is to encourage recipients of 
military aid to evaluate their own mili- 
tary requirements in a more critical 
light. As long as the military establish- 
ments in recipient countries benefit 
from asking for more than they actu- 
ally need, the incentive is to ask us for 
more arms, not less. That has been the 
history of this program. However, if the 
amendment tendered by the committee 
is supported by the Senate, an element 
of discipline will be introduced for the 
first time into this program. 

By requiring these countries to pay in 
their own currency 50 percent of the 
cost of the arms and equiment we give 
them, each country will be forced—at 
last—to evaluate the demands of its 
military commanders in the context of 
other national priorities; and to test 
those demands in the crucible of the 
national needs of the countries con- 
cerned. We should see to it that the 
military aid program does not encour- 
age, in other countries, unnecessary 
military spending, while we are trying 
to eliminate the same type of waste here 
at home. 

Our policies should be geared to mak- 
ing aid recipients face up to their own 
problems of internal priorities. They 
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should not encourage these countries to 
stay on as military freeloaders, but to 
instill in them a greater sense of initia- 
tive, independence, and self-reliance. I 
am not certain as to the exact meaning 
of the Nixon doctrine, but it was my 
understanding that it was intended to 
stimulate nations to help themselves in 
meeting their security requirements. I 
can think of nothing more likely to 
thwart that objective than for the 
United States to continue to treat mili- 
tary aid recipients as welfare clients. A 
50-percent foreign currency requirement 
in payment for military aid could be an 
important step in the development in 
these nations of a new sense of self- 
reliance. 

Our final point. We require foreign 
countries to pay in their local currency 
100 percent of the value of food ship- 
ments sent them under Public Law 480. 
If we require 100-percent payment for 
food, surely it is appropriate to ask for 
50-percent payment for weapons. 

In summary, the committee amend- 
ment is designed to save American tax- 
payers at least $122 million annually— 
I repeat, $122 million annually—in pur- 
chases of foreign currency—on the basis 
of the 1969 military aid program. 

It will have, moreover, a favorable 
impact to that extent on our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

It may help to curb the appetites of 
foreign military commanders for weap- 
ons that are desired more for prestige 
than security. 

And it may force those nations to take 
& harder look at their own security 
needs, as well as their own national pri- 
orities. Hopefully, it will encourage self- 
reliance. 

I have had two tables prepared which 
give details concerning the savings that 
could be achieved under this amend- 
ment. 

The first table is captioned “Impact 
on U.S, Balance of Payments as a Result 
of Official U.S. Government Operations 
During Fiscal Year 1969 in the 10 Lead- 
ing MAP Countries.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this chart be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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1 Purchases of local currency represents a deficit in balance 
of payments. 


Note: 10 countries based on fiscal year 1970 military assistance 
program. 


Source: Data obtained from U.S. Treasury Department. 
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Mr. CHURCH. Second, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have another table captioned 
“Application of Section 10 of Commit- 
tee Amendment to the Foreign Military 
Sales Bill,” which details the impact of 
the amendment in terms of savings as it 
applies to the countries receiving the 
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largest amounts of military aid. I ask 
unanimous consent that the table be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TABLE 2.—APPLICATION OF SEC. 10 OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT NO. 3 TO THE FOREIGN MILITARY SALES BILL 


[In millions] 
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1 Does not include the amount of excess defense articles given to these countries. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the first 
table makes the following points: 

During fiscal year 1969, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment rolled up total costs of $385 
million in the 10 principal MAP coun- 
tries. 

To meet these local costs, the United 
States had available but $95 million in 
the various local currencies. 

In order to make up the difference, the 
United States had to buy a total of $290 
million in foreign currencies. 

In other words, during fiscal year 1969, 
U.S. Government operations in the 10 
major MAP countries contributed $290 
million to our balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The second table makes the following 
points: 

During fiscal year 1969, the United 
States gave the current top 10 military 
assistance recipients $354 million. 

If the committee’s amendment had 
been in force at that time, the United 
States would have had an additional $176 
million available in local currency, of 
which $122 million could have been used 
to reduce the $290 million deficit that the 
United States incurred as a result of its 
official operations in these military-aid- 
receiving countries. 

In other words, the committee amend- 
ment would have reduced the deficit from 
$290 to $168 million—a meaningful re- 
duction in anybody’s language. 

So, in summary, Mr. President, let me 
say that the committee amendment is 
designed in part to relieve the pressure 
on our highly unfavorable balance-of- 
payments position. 

The committee amendment simply re- 
quires that those countries receiving our 
grant military aid help us defray the 
costs of our official operations in their 
respective countries. 

The committee amendment merely 
says to military aid recipients, “look, 
while we're helping you out, help us out 
on our balance-of-payments problem; 


help us meet some of our local currency 
costs in your country; help us reduce our 
balance-of-payments deficit.” 

After having given away over $35 bil- 
lion in military aid since 1950, is it too 
much to aks the recipients of that aid 
to begin now—20 years later—to help 
us meet a part of our local costs—some 
of which are directly associated with the 
military aid program? 

Mr. President, this is an important 
amendment. It involves a substantial and 
meaningful saving to the United States. 
It is a fair amendment, It is in line 
with what we have long been doing in 
the matter of disposing of surplus food 
abroad. Finally, it is high time we be- 
gan to dispose of surplus weapons in this 
manner. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator from 
Idaho, in his usual eloquent manner, has 
made a very persuasive argument. As a 
matter of fact, I have often thought that 
we have not used good judgment in this 
country in offering sophisticated weap- 
onry to many of the emerging, poor, and 
backward countries that have not needed 
it, and that actually it has perhaps en- 
couraged an arms race between them 
and their neighbors who are possible 
potential enemies. 

So I certainly have listened to the 
arguments that the Senator has made, 
and many of them are good ones. 

There is one thing that troubles me 
about this, though, and I ask the Sena- 
tor this question: Do we have a similar 
provision in our other aid programs? I 
am not talking about Public Law 480, 
because I am familiar with that. As the 
Senator pointed out, the countries do 
pay for that, at least in counterpart 
funds. 

But do we have a similar provision 
in other nonmilitary aid programs, ask- 
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ing the recipient countries to put up 50 
percent of the value of what we give 
them in foreign aid? 

Mr. CHURCH. The only program 
which generates local currency is the 
Public Law 480 program. By all accounts, 
it has been an extremely successful pro- 
gram, and this committee amendment 
would apply the principle of Public Law 
480 to military grant aid. 

The Senator will probably ask, why 
select out military grant aid. 

The reason why this is not done with 
economic aid under the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act is that that aid is tied for the 
most part to purchases of goods and 
services in the United States. The 
balance-of-payments impact of the eco- 
nomic aid aspects of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act have been greatly mitigated. 
This is not the case, however, in the 
matter of the military grant aid pro- 
gram, It is appropriate, therefore, that 
we apply the same principle to that pro- 
gram which we apply to Public Law 480 
for the disposal of surplus goods. 

Mr. GURNEY. In the first part of the 
amendment, which I understand re- 
quires the putting up of 50 percent of the 
fair market value of the article that we 
give them—and this article certainly is 
made in the United States—I presume 
we are talking about weaponry that may 
be obsolete or excess here, which we are 
giving the other country. So, in that fe- 
spect, the analogy is exactly the same as 
it is with respect to economic aid. 

Is it not also a fact—and here I rely 
on the expert knowledge of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho, because I am not an 
expert on foreign aid—that generally, 
when we are giving the military aid to 
foreign countries, they are purchasing 
American weapons and rifles or am- 
munition or planes or tanks? 

Mr. CHURCH, This amendment ap- 
plies only to grant aid as well as to 
surplus weaponry, another form of 
grant aid. Whether or not the countries 
that receive grant aid are also purchas- 
ing other weapons from the United 
States depends on the individual coun- 
try concerned. Some do; some do not. 
As the Senator knows, the grant aid 
program now extends to 35 foreign gov- 
ernments, and there is a great dis- 
crepancy between one and another. 

I should like to finish the thrust of 
the Senator’s question. As it applies to 
economic aid, I would like to note these 
differences. The bulk of our present- 
day economic aid is given in the form 
of loans, not grants. These loans are re- 
payable to the United States over a 
period of years. They bear interest. Thus 
most of the economic aid program no 
longer partakes of a grant aid char- 
acter. 

Where we are still dealing with grant 
aid, as in the case of military programs, 
we ought to apply the principle that has 
served us so well under Public Law 480. 
It means a great deal to have local cur- 
rencies to defray the substantial costs 
for which we would otherwise have to 
pay dollars in these countries. 

These local dollars are not nearly so 
precious to the local governments as 
hard convertible currency; and eco- 
nomic development in the main depends, 
as the Senator knows, upon the foreign 
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exchange position of these countries. 
We are not taxing, in any way, their 
foreign exchange position. We are not 
asking hard currency back for the mili- 
tary weapons we give. Instead, we are 
asking for an account in local currency 
that can help us defray some of our 
local costs in these countries. 

It is a sound principle, which could be 
and should be applied in the name of as- 
sisting the United States to deal with 
the extremely serious balance of pay- 
ments deficit plaguing this Government, 
and which puts such a strain upon the 
dollar in the international marketplace. 

Mr. GURNEY. I must admit that the 
Senator does make a differentiation be- 
tween the two programs, and I under- 
stand that; although I might point out— 
and I hope none of our foreign friends 
are listening—that I think we often make 
the loans with tongue in cheek, not ex- 
actly sure whether they are ever going 
to be repaid. But I must say that even 
though this would be a sound approach, 
Iam not exactly sure, from this Senator’s 
point of view, that it is. It seems to me 
that we are applying two sets of rules 
here—one to military aid and the other 
to economic aid. If we are going to require 
recipient countries to put up 50 percent 
of the value of the thing given or 50 per- 
cent of the grant made in the military 
area, we ought to do the same in the eco- 
nomic area. I really cannot see any dif- 
ference. If we make this difference, then 
it occurs to me that—for some reason 
that this Senator is unaware of—we are 
zeroing in on the military part of the for- 
eign aid and are saying that we really 
are not enthusiastic about this and we 
are going to tie special strings to it. 

One other thing I might point out——_ 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would like to interject 
one further comment, which will interest 
the Senator, I am sure, 

In differentiating between the eco- 
nomic aid program and the military 
grant aid program, it is just not that 
that the bulk of our economic aid pro- 
gram now takes the form of loans. How- 
ever, because of that fact, plus the fact 
that earlier loans are now being repaid 
from earlier years, the economic aid pro- 
gram has a positive, direct impact on 
U.S. balance of payments. Last year, that 
positive impact represented an inflow 
of $197 million. 

There is, thus, a difference in the im- 
pact the two assistance programs have 
upon the United States. Because the mili- 
tary grant program is more comparable 
to the food grant program, the same 
principle should apply. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let me ask one other 
question, if I may: Let us take the case 
of a poor country that is hard pressed 
to meet its military requirements, and 
let us say that it borders on one of the 
Communist countries which perhaps has 
ideas of aggression against it. Let us as- 
sume that the poor country wants some 
military aid and seeks it from our Na- 
tion, and we have this requirement of 50 
percent in the law, and let us assume that 
the country is not actually able to come 
up with the 50 percent. Are we not de- 
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feating the whole purpose of military 
aid? This is what bothers me about this 
provision. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let us consider whether 
that proposition is a hypothetical one—— 

Mr. GURNEY. It is. It almost has to 
be, I suppose. I wish I had a concrete ex- 
ample that we could discuss. 

Mr. CHURCH. In the theater of war, 
Thailand and South Vietnam do not 
come within the reach of this amend- 
ment. They are being financed out of the 
military budget. The same is true for 
Laos. If it were not true, the Senator 
might have a case for Laos. Laos is a very 
poor country, with almost no foreign ex- 
change in its coffers. It is an insolvent, 
nonviable country. Yet, Laos, Thailand, 
and South Vietnam do not fall within the 
reach of this amendment. The principal 
countries affected, who receive the bulk 
of Ameriacn military grant aid, are 
Greece, Turkey, Taiwan, South Korea, 
the Philippines, Iran, Indonesia, Ethio- 
pia, Tunisia, and Colombia. 

None of these countries is so weak fi- 
nancially that they could not establish an 
account for the benefit of the United 
States, in exchange for military weapons 
they receive, by which they would make 
available to us local currency to help 
defray our own expenses. 

Mr. GURNEY. Let us assume that is 
true of those countries which the Senator 
mentions, but let us take one of the Latin 
American countries. Certainly, we have 
evidence that communism is going on in 
Latin America. We have one country on 
our doorstep which is Communist con- 
trolled, and actually is a great trouble- 
maker. Let us say one of the other gov- 
ernments in Latin America is taken over 
by what is obviously a Communist coun- 
try, and then later on had designs upon 
one of its neighbors, and one of its neigh- 
bors came to the United States and 
wanted military assistance in order to 
beef up its armed forces to meet the 
threat next door. Where does this 
amendment put us, so far as this country 
is concerned, which may be a poor coun- 
try and not able to come up with 50 per- 
cent of the money? 

Mr. CHURCH. Although the Senator’s 
inquiry is legitimate, it strikes me that 
he is seeking an exception which might 
prove the validity of the rule. There may 
be an exception, but I do not know of 
any. For example, Latin American aid 
has fallen off to the point where the total 
program is now modest. When we break 
it up into the recipient countries of 
Latin America receiving grant aid, we 
are talking about a comparatively small 
sum. Fifty percent in local currency could 
not constitute a serious burden. Unfortu- 
nately, the figures are classified. If the 
Senator would like to look at them, they 
are here on my desk. 

Mr. MILLER. I want to clarify one 
thing with the Senator from Idaho which 
I think he was a little confused about. I 
did not say that there would be no value 
from local currencies raised under sec- 
tion 10. What I did say was that when 
we had an excess amount of local cur- 
rencies, excess to our needs, we have had 
problems. The Senator, being on the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, knows 
that we have had problems. I gave an 
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illustration of a problem which we have 
had as a result of it. 

I should like now to follow on with the 
questioning of the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. GURNEY). 

We can understand how many of the 
small countries, where there are small 
amounts of military assistance, may not 
find it a great burden if they have to put 
up 50 percent of the currency. But I hope 
I did not understand the Senator from 
Idaho to suggest that to require Turkey 
to put up $50 million, as being 50 percent 
of $100 million in military assistance, 
would not mean they would have great 
difficulty in doing that. 

It is my understanding that Turkey is 
one of the poor countries. I think we 
have so regarded it as a poor country for 
years, and that is why we have granted 
her economic assistance, because she is 
hard pressed with a rather expensive 
military budget, but she is in a difficult 
area of the world. Thus, I cannot under- 
stand why we should put Turkey in the 
same category as some of the countries 
that receive $100 million in military 
assistance. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would not stand here 
and ask any Senator to believe there 
might not be some particular country, 
perhaps Turkey, where the committee 
amendment might not cause them prob- 
lems. By proposing the amendment as a 
general rule, we believe it is in the best 
interests of the United States. It will in- 
volve a saving of dollars. It will involve 
a certain easing of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. The principle is sound. But 
if there is a single country where the 
application of that rule could conceiv- 
ably cause an undue hardship, then 
there are ways to cope with that partic- 
ular exception. If, for some country, it is 
in our own best interest to ameliorate 
the effect of the 50-percent requirement, 
then there are ways whereby this adjust- 
ment could be made in the economic as- 
sistance given to, for instance, Turkey. 
We could compensate Turkey via other 
ongoing programs. 

The committee amendment lays down 
a sound rule, which, in most cases, will 
work. So far as I know, it will work in 
all cases, but, if there are any exceptions, 
then there are ways the exceptions can 
be dealt with through other channels in 
the aid program. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me read the position 
of our own State Department on this 
point: 

Our difficulties with section 10 are that it 
would undermine the effectiveness of the 
grant MAP by falling to recognize the funda- 
mental reason for the existence of the grant 
military assistance. We provide this assist- 
ance to our allies principally because their 
security is important to our security because 
their economies are unable to support the 
kind of defense establishment that is re- 
quired. This amendment would impact most 
strongly on the most important MAP recipi- 
ent countries, principally Turkey, to which 


we provide over $100 million in MAP, and 
Korea, to which we provide over $140 mil- 
lion. According to this amendment, these 
2 countries would be required to dispose of 
local currencies, $15 million for Turkey and 
over $70 million in the case of Korea. They 
would be confronted by the decision either 
of increasing defense budgets by these 
amounts at the expense of civilian programs 
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or foregoing our assistance at the expense 
of their security. 

This would mark a complete reversal of our 
military assistance policy and could only be 
interpreted as a drastic revision of our for- 
eign policy. For these reasons we urge that 
section 10 of H.R. 15628 be stricken. 


Mr. President, that is pretty strong 
language. They mention specifically Tur- 
key and Korea. I would feel much better 
about it if section 10 would provide, for 
example, that in the case of those coun- 
tries receiving $5 million a year or less 
in military assistance, they have to put 
up 50 percent if the United States has a 
requirement. But to come along and re- 
quire Turkey to put up $50 million when 
we do not need it, and we have no need 
for that amount of excess currency at 
all—I put a table in the Recorp showing 
that we do not need it at all—it seems to 
me to be an undue burden. 

I cannot help feeling that the reaction 
of these three or four countries will be 
that the U.S. Senate has singled them 
out for special discriminatory treatment, 
when they are among those countries 
which need this the most because they 
are up against the gun. 

Mr. CHURCH. I could accept the argu- 
ment of the Senator as having force, and 
I do respect his sincerity in making his 
argument, if we were now faced with the 
provision in its final form. I ask, how- 
ever, the Senator to remember that we 
take this bill to conference. The House 
has no comparable provision in its ver- 
sion of the Foreign Military Sales Act. 
We will have an opportunity to review 
further the particular facts as they ap- 
ply to particular countries, and to con- 
sider such modifications in the formula 
as may seem desirable in light of the ar- 
gument that the Senator from Iowa has 
made. If we strike this section from the 
bill, however, we have no chance to es- 
tablish what, in the main, is a sound 
principle. We will have no chance to 
negotiate anything with the House in 
conference, and we would continue with 
a program representing a very large, con- 
tinuous drain on our balance-of-pay- 
ments position. The principle has proven 
to be sound under Public Law 480. It will 
prove sound under this program, even 
though we might have to modify the 
formula to some degree in the negotiat- 
ing process in conference. By all means, 
it would be a grave mistake to strike it 
out, thus denying us the opportunity to 
establish any kind of a program at all. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
think it would be a very grave mistake 
to strike it out, because, as the Senator 
well knows, this is not a sophisticated 
approach to the problem. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator to take the time he uses 
from his time. We are now on limited 
time. I suggest that his questions be 
taken from his time, and my answers 
from my time. 

Mr. MILLER. I would be glad to coop- 
erate with the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. President, how much time remains 
to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) . The Senator from Iowa has 
53 minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Idaho has 12 minutes remaining. 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I suggest 
that we take a little time from my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
think it would be a very serious mistake 
to strike the section out. We are dealing 
with a sophisticated problem, and we do 
not have a sophisticated solution. 

As I understand it, this matter was 
barely touched on in the hearings. 

It would not be rather unusual to sit 
down with representatives from the State 
Department and massage the proposed 
language and go into the various prob- 
lems. That, I think, has characterized 
other actions on measures of this kind. 

I point out what I regard as four fia- 
grant examples where we could have 
problems arise as a result. 

I think the matter needs much more 
study. I suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho that the conference committee is 
not the place to handle this matter. 

I do not think there is such great ur- 
gency as to warrant taking this kind of 
an amendment and approving it in the 
Senate. I think it would have bad over- 
tones on the part of the recipient coun- 
tries and build up resentment which we 
could avoid if we would take the time to 
come up with a very carefully worked out 
approach to the problem. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
first place, this amendment did not sud- 
denly emerge like something that sprang 
full blown from the brown goose. 

Mr. MILLER. Like the Cooper-Church 
amendment? 

Mr. CHURCH. It was given considera- 
tion and discussed in the committee. Sen- 
ators are fully familiar with the military 
grant-in-aid program as it has been ad- 
ministered in the past. They are also 
familiar with the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram and with the uses to which the 
United States has put local currencies 
generated under the Public Law 480 
program. 

The committee believes this is a 
splendid proposition. It is true that the 
State Department does not approve. Yet, 
we have found in our contacts with the 
State Department that they are not the 
fountain of all wisdom and that the 
changes that are made in grant-in-aid 
programs for the most part have been 
changes that have been innovated in 
Congress. 

I am not surprised that the State De- 
partment opposes the amendment. This 
is not a basis by which to contend we 
have acted hastily or ill-advisedly. In 
fact, we acted, after several years of close 
observation, with diligence and, hope- 
fully, wisdom. 

Mr. MILLER. That is not what I said. 
I suggest that usually, if my understand- 
ing is correct, the staff or members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee meet to- 
gether with the key people in the State 
Department and go into these things, 
whether the State Department agrees or 
not, and talks them through. 

The State Department does have some 
expertise and does have the administra- 
tive experience which our committees do 
not have. 

Granted they may take an adverse po- 
sition. That does not mean that they 
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cannot be helpful by showing us some of 
the very practical problems we have to 
cover. 

I know that I have received informa- 
tion from the State Department in which 
they say, “We are opposed to this, but if 
you go into it, here are some practical 
Suggestions to meet practical problems.” 

That is what I understand was not 
done in the case of this particular section 
of the bill. And that was the point I 
wanted to make. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, let me 
assure the Senator that if the Senate 
retains this provision in the bill, which 
I believe will be the case, and we take it 
to conference, the committee will inquire 
of the State Department what sugges- 
tions they have to reshape this provision, 
providing they feel there is urgent need 
for doing it with respect to une country 
or another. We will be mindful of their 
suggestions. We will make every effort in 
conference to work out the most reason- 
able formula that will preserve this prin- 
ciple intact and still not occasion any 
undue hardship to any particular 
country. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the Senator’s statement. I know 
that he means it. 

I do think that we are making a mis- 
take by acting on this section as it is 
now, because, as I say there could be an 
adverse reaction on the part of some 
countries who would be adversely affected 
by this. 

I would like to make a comment and if 
the Senator wishes to respond, I would 
appreciate it. 

The Senator laid a great amount of 
emphasis in his statement in opposition 
to my amendment on the impact of this 
section 10 having an unfavorable impact 
on the balance-of-payments deficit. 

I suggest that I wish he had made that 
argument about 10 years ago, back when 
military assistance was running upwards 
of $1.5 billion to $2 billion a year. 

We are talking about a military assist- 
ance program now of $392 million. We 
are not talking about a very big impact 
on the balance-of-payments deficit, as- 
suming that we cut that in half. But if 
the Senator really wants to save on the 
balance-of-payments deficit, why not 
just come out and cut military assistance 
down to a half of $392 million? 

Mr. CHURCH. Based upon last year’s 
figures, the Senator’s amendment would 
cost $122 million. This year, it would cost 
in the neighborhood of that figure, or a 
larger amount. That is a sizable amount 
of money, particularly in view of the fact 
that our balance-of-payments deficit 
has become so alarming—over $7 billion 
and continuing upward. 

Conservative Senators, who often 
make a very strong point of the neces- 
sity of maintaining the stability of the 
dollar and who argue always for fiscal 
responsibility, should be the first to do 
whatever they could to give some equilib- 
rium to our imbalance of payments. 

The drain on the dollar, as well as on 
the gold supply, is very great, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, is my 
friend, the Senator from Idaho, suggest- 
ing that liberal Senators are not inter- 
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ested in doing something about the 
integrity of the dollar and that only 
conservative Senators have an interest in 
that? 

Mr. CHURCH. No, not whatsoever. I 
speak in favor of retaining a provision in 
the bill that would save this country $122 
million in foreign exchange. But what 
surprises me is thet the Senator from 
Iowa proposes to eliminate that saving. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wonder, 
if we are interested in saving $122 mil- 
lion in balance of payments, why the 
Senator from Idaho has not suggested 
that we just chop down military assist- 
ance by $122 million. 

Mr, CHURCH. There is an answer to 
that question. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to have it. 

Mr. CHURCH. The answer is that 
Congress has established the level of the 
military assistance program. The au- 
thorized level last year and this year was 
$350 million. That decision has already 
been made. 

The question is, Are we going to ad- 
minister the program in such a way as 
to occasion the saving of $122 million 
to the United States by this foreign cur- 
rency deposit requirement, or are we go- 
ing to pass the amendment of the 
Senator from Iowa, thus losing the op- 
portunity to make that saving? In nei- 
ther case is the size of the foreign aid 
grant affected; it would remain as it is 
whether we pass the amendment of the 
Senator, or not. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am not 
sure I understand all this savings the 
Senator is talking about. He said it would 
save $122 million in balance of payments 
to handle it the way section 10 would. 
But I say if the amount for Turkey is 
$100 million, and $140 million to South 
Korea, with those two required to put 
up one-half, Turkey would have to put 
up $50 million in this account in Turkey. 
We do not need it. I do not see that this 
will be a savings to have $50 million of 
unneeded excess currency in Turkey. 

If the Senator wants to cut down and 
save on the balance of payments, why 
not cut the assistance for Turkey from 
$100 million to $50 million? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator said we 
have no need for this money in Turkey. 
I disagree. Last year, we went out in the 
marketplace and bought $18 million 
worth of Turkish currency. If this pro- 
vision had been in the law, that money 
would have been available to us in our 
own account, furnished to us by the 
Turkish Government, and we could have 
saved that much, Obviously, we do have 
a need. 

Mr. MILLER. According to the State 
Department and the table I placed in 
the Record, we do not. Maybe we did 
last year, but this year and next year we 
do not. 

Mr. CHURCH. I do not know the 
source of the Senator's figures. My fig- 
ures come from the Department of the 
Treasury. I do not know a more accurate 
source when it comes to outgo and in- 
come, balance of payments, or drain on 
dollars abroad, than the Treasury De- 
partment, I put this in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLER. Even assuming that we 
needed $18 million, what are we doing 
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with $50 million? That is why I say the 
amendment is not sophisticated enough 
for the problem. Granted; and I say for 
the sake of argument, that we need $18 
million in loan currency in Turkey. Why 
come along with a provision like this 
to have $50 million put into a local ac- 
count? This is not the kind of well 
thought out provision that we should 
have here. I understand the arguments. 
The Senator made some good arguments 
for doing something about this problem 
and I can subscribe to most of them. But 
I must respectfully suggest the solution 
proposed here is not a good one. 

The Senator also has a point when 
he said we want to do something about 
getting these recipient countries to do 
better in reordering their national pri- 
orities and not come in asking for every- 
thing under the sun, much of it being 
unnecessary and hurting their own local 
economies. We all know what happens 
when priorities get out of line. This 
sounds good but I do not think this is 
the way to do it. 

If we were talking about that period 
10 years ago when military assistance 
was running upward of $2 billion a year, 
in effect at that time we were saying 
to them, “‘Ask for anything you want 
and you will get it.” However, Congress 
has taken pretty good care of tying the 
purse strings. I do not think Congress 
has been delinquent in this matter at 
all and now we have military assistance 
down to $392 million. I do not know 
how much better Congress can exercise 
control than to reduce the military as- 
sistance authorization and appropria- 
tion down to a point where our adminis- 
trators will have to say to these coun- 
tries, “I am sorry. No matter how much 
you want, we only have so much; so make 
up your minds within that allocation.” 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator correctly points out the fact that 
Congress reduced the size of the military 
grant aid program. That is not, how- 
ever, the whole picture. When one adds 
to the military grant aid program the 
weapons that are supplied by declaring 
them surplus and supplied to foreign 
governments out of our own inventory, 
which is also part of the present law 
and has been used more and more to 
avoid the limitation the Congress placed 
upon grant aid; when one considers the 
military credit sales program, the mili- 
tary sales program under favorable 
credit terms, that we are authorizing, 
the extension of which program is now 
in the Foreign Military Sales Act before 
the Senate; and when one considers the 
military grant aid program being con- 
ducted in the theater of war for Thai- 
land, Laos, and South Vietnam, and fi- 
nanced out of the defense budget, we 
are not talking about a $350 million 
program. 

In reality, we are talking about a pro- 
gram that runs up into the neighbor- 
hood $2.5 billion, an amount comparable 
in size with our programs of the past. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator knows that 
I know about the other types of military 
assistance coming under the defense ap- 
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propriations; but I am talking about the 
fact that the total amount affected by 
this section 10 is $392 million, or there- 
abouts; and the total amount that would 
have been affected by that same section 
10 years ago would have been upward of 
$2 billion. 

I am not suggesting the Senator might 
extend section 10 to the government of 
Thailand or South Vietnam, and require 
those countries to put up 50 percent in 
the same formula approach he has in 
section 10, although he could see how 
adverse that would be, and I do not see 
any difference in requiring Thailand to 
put up 50 percent of our military assist- 
ance and doing the same thing for South 
Korea or Turkey because these counrties 
are in a very precarious position. They 
are poor countries. In fact, I suppose 
Thailand is a better developed country, 
as far as its economy is concerned, than 
Turkey or Greece. I think we are placing 
an undue hardship on them when we do 
not need that currency. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, if I 
could agree with the Senator's proposi- 
tions, I would have less trouble with his 
amendment. Regarding Thailand, I 
would like to see it applied there. But, if 
we attempted to apply it to Thailand, this 
Chamber would erupt with Senators who 
would say we are interfering with a 
country that lies within the theater of 
war in Southeast Asia and we must not 
do anything to place new obligations on 
the government of Thailand. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, we would not say 
anything about Korea. 

Mr. CHURCH. No, for that is not a 
part of Southeast Asia. 

Mr. MILLER. They are certainly part 
of the general theater of hostilities there. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would have no objec- 
tion to applying this principle to Thai- 
land, but I do not think the Senate would 
be in a position to do so. 

Therefore, the committee amendment 
applies not to the Southeast Asia war 
front, but rather those countries 
throughout the world to which we give 
military grant aid and surplus military 
equipment on a grant basis. 

It is a valid principle. It will work un- 
der the formula suggested by the com- 
mittee. If we keep it in the bill, I assure 
the Senator we will consider any hard- 
ship cases, including Turkey and Korea. 

The underlying principle is salient. 
That is why the Senate should not strike 
this provision from the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to the Senator 
from Idaho that I shall press for my 
amendment. Also, I may offer a little 
different version on section 10, because 
I would dislike to see section 10 pass this 
body in its present form. I can see that 
it would cause only ill feeling on the 
part of some of our friends and allies, to 
whom, in our own national interest, we 
have deemed it appropriate to extend 
grants for their security and to help in 
our overall posture in NATO and in the 
Middle East. I do not think we need to 
get into something that is going to cause 
any more abrasiveness than already has 
been caused with respect to some of our 
friends and allies. 

The Senator seems to have been prem- 
ising section 10, with respect to the 
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treatment of military assistance, some- 
what on an analogy with Public Law 
480. I suggest to him that the analogy 
is not there. For example, he said we re- 
quire the recipient country to put up 100 
percent in local currencies for food 
aid; ergo, why not make it 50 percent 
for military aid? We could say the same 
thing, that if we are going to put up 
100 percent for food aid, why not put up 
100 percent for military aid? The Sen- 
ator knows why not. The answer is that 
in the food aid program the local coun- 
try does not have to take that money out 
of its budget. It sells the food to the 
people and the people pay in local cur- 
rency, and there is no budget problem. 
But with military aid, the recipient 
country does not take the military grant 
or any excess of weapons and sell them 
to its people. It uses them as a country. 
If we require them to put up 50 percent, 
that country cannot go to the people in 
that country and say, as is true in the 
case of food, “You pay in some money for 
this military equipment.” The country 
has to take it out of the hide of its 
own military defense budget. 

So I do not think the analogy is there. 

If indeed—whether the analogy is ac- 
curate or not—it is desired to make this 
parallel with Public Law 480, I would 
like to ask this question: In section 10(b) 
it is provided that section 1415 of the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1953 
shall not be applicable. However, in 
Public Law 480, we provide that section 
1415 of the Supplemental Appropriation 
Act of 1953 shall be applicable. 

Mr. CHURCH. The reason was that we 
had hoped not to complicate the utiliza- 
tion of these funds in foreign accounts 
for the particular purposes that are des- 
ignated in the bill. Otherwise, it is neces- 
sary to come back and go through the 
appropriation process, as though they 
were not foreign currencies available for 
the particular needs of the United States 
abroad, but ordinary appropriations of 
the public money. 

One of the complexities of Public Law 
480 has been this procedural complexity. 
In light of our long experience with that 
program, it would be advisable not to 
repeat that procedural complication. 

Mr. MILLER. I certainly understand 
that there is a procedural complication, 
but the reason why we put that provision 
into Public Law 480 was that we wanted 
to be a little more careful about our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. 

Mr. CHURCH. The way to help with 
our balance-of-payments deficit is to uti- 
lize the foreign currencies of the United 
States, in place of dollars. If we are not 
going to use local currencies, then we are 
going to use dollars. This will have an 
adverse effect on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLER. If that is true, why not 
put control devices here so there will not 
be abuses? After all, that is what we 
did in Public Law 480. If we are really 
concerned about the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, why not make sure that 
the local currencies are used with care, 
perception, prudence, and in view of the 
needs, just as we did in Public Law 480? 

Mr. CHURCH. We tried to do it in this 
amendment by indicating the way the 
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money could be spent as a matter of law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Does the Senator have 
the floor? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think 
I have the floor. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know why 
the Senator raised the question, because 
the whole thrust of the amendments thus 
far adopted has been to give the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief wide dis- 
cretion in military matters. Why should 
not he have the same wide discretion 
here? 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps the Senator did 
not hear the earlier colloquy. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understood the 
Senator to say we ought to put trust in 
the President and Congress ought to keep 
control. Why does not the Senator trust 
the President in this as much as he does 
ing waging war? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator did not hear 
the earlier colloquy. The Senator from 
Iowa made the point that an analogy has 
been drawn between the situation cov- 
ered by section 10 and the situation cov- 
ered by Public Law 480. I made the point 
then that, if that is so, why does not 
section 10(b) provide that section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act 
of 1953 shall apply, because it applies 
under Public Law 480, but here under 
section 10, it says it shall not apply. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Why should it 
apply? What does the Senator wish to 
accomplish? 

Mr. MILLER. The point is that if in- 
deed there is an analogy between the ex- 
cess currencies arising under section 10 
and Public Law 480, I do not understand 
why they should not both be treated 
alike. In Public Law 480, as the Senator 
knows, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry wrote in this requirement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not saying and 
I do not say that section 1415 as applied 
to Public Law 480 currencies is wise. I 
did not promote that idea. That was pro- 
moted in the other body a long time ago. 
I do not think it is appropriate to re- 
quire dollar appropriations to cover the 
surplus currencies. 

Mr. MILLER. That, perhaps, is not the 
answer of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CHURCH. In all fairness, I believe 
the Senator from Arkansas should have 
the pleasure of answering that question. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I may say that orig- 
inally such a requirement was not on 
Public Law 480. The original act that I 
sponsored to use surplus generated funds 
for education did not have that provision 
requiring appropriation of foreign cur- 
rencies. The program would never have 
gotten underway successfully, if it had. 
It was some years later when a Repre- 
sentative, I forget who it was now—the 
amendment carried his name for a 
while—offered this amendment, which in 
effect gave control of these foreign cur- 
rencies to the House of Representatives 
Appropriations Committee. That amend- 
ment to a great extent has nullified the 
usefulness to the United States of these 
foreign currencies. I have made an effort 
or two since then to try to release some 
of it from that control, but it has not yet 
been successful, even in the case of Public 
Law 480 generated currencies. 
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In other words, I can assure the Sen- 
ator this is not the first time I have said 
that I would like these currencies to be 
released from those restraints. 

Mr. MILLER, I thank the Senator 
from Arksansas. He has been helpful in 
answering my question. I do not neces- 
sarily agree. 

I think that the reason why we went 
along with Public Law 480 worded as it 
is was because we wanted to avoid any 
imprudent use of these excess currencies; 
and after all, when we have the amount 
of excess currency we have in some coun- 
tries, the temptation is there somehow or 
other to spend them. If we have 17 years 
worth, the temptation is to try to spend 
them in 17 years, and we may end up 
with a little imprudent use. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If I am correct, 
in a lot of the countries there was no 
imprudent use; there was no use at all, 
and as a result, the value of the curren- 
cy has eroded away, especially in coun- 
tries like India, where there are vast 
amounts. To the Senator’s statement, 
“no imprudent use,” I would add, “no 
use at all,” and as a consequence, I 
think the funds have been sterilized. 

I introduced a bill to try to create foun- 
dations in some of the countries where 
they have these excess currencies, and 
thus have the people there benefit from 
the use of the currencies in those coun- 
tries. But the previous administration 
did not approve of that. The idea orig- 
inated with some of our Ambassadors— 
to make these funds available so that 
they could be used for purposes believed 
beneficial to our relations. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator, I 
just want to wind up, at this point, by 
saying that I do not regret that we 
are dealing with a situation here which 
will pile up, in 1 year, $50 million of 
local currency over in Turkey, when we 
do not need it. I think that a poor coun- 
try like Turkey could feel rather resent- 
ful, when we look at the realities of the 
situation over there. 

The same is true in Korea, where 
we have a great many of our troops, 
with a very hostile neighbor to the north. 
Here we would come along and say, “We 
do not necessarily need all that $70 mil- 
lion of local currency, but you are going 
to put it into an account just the same.” 

Mr. President, may I ask how the 
time is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Iowa has 21 minutes remain- 
ing, and the Senator from Idaho has 
12. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from South Carolina 14 
minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support Senator MILLERS 
amendment. 

Section 10 of the act to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act would be a 
fatal blow to our allies who are standing 
firm against communism. It is another 
effort on the part of the advocates of 
capitulation to reduce the combat capa- 
bility and deterrence of our allies, such 
as Korea, Turkey, and Nationalist China, 
to resist aggression. Section 10 would re- 
quire these countries to pay for U.S, sur- 
plus military items which otherwise 
would go to scrap. 
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Supplying our allies with excess mate- 
rial which is not economically repairable 
under our standards is the cheapest de- 
terrence the United States can purchase, 
These surplus items are the bread and 
butter of our allies’ capability to stop or 
discourage aggression. 

Mr. President, this provision would de- 
feat the primary objective of military 
assistance. Its principal impact would be 
on the forward defense countries which 
receive the bulk of military assistance. 
Such countries as Korea and Turkey 
have the most need for assistance, but 
they have the least ability to pay in 
either dollars or local currencies. 

Mr. President, for our allies to obtain 
funds to make the required deposits, they 
will have to divert funds from other pur- 
poses, such as economic and social de- 
velopment, in order to increase the per- 
centage of their budgets which are de- 
voted to military purposes. No time is 
provided for them to make the necessary 
budgetary adjustments or to assess im- 
pacts. Recipient countries. are thus 
placed in the position of turning over to 
the United States the power to deter- 
mine for what purposes their funds will 
be spent, and at the same time, having 
to make a hasty decision on allocation 
of remaining resources. 

In view of the large size of military 
assistance programs, the impact is 
especially serious in Turkey and Korea. 
In the case of Korea particularly, the 
impact will be very severe, since almost 
the entire program is for items required 
for day-to-day operations. If the Koreans 
cannot provide the required sum, com- 
bat efficiency will be directly affected at 
an early date and a time when North 
Korea has shown no desire to reduce the 
pressure on South Korea, 

Mr. President, in several. countries, the 
provision of military grant aid assists 
the United States to maintain bases and 
facilities that are important to US. 
strategy and security. Imposition of a 
requirement for these countries to de- 
posit funds for the purposes set forth in 
this section would in effect require the 
allied country to pay for allowing U.S. 
access to its bases. It would require the 
United States to double our support to 
the MAP program in order to maintain 
our allies’ defense posture which has held 
aggression in check. 

Limitations on access to certain bases 
will affect our ability to support NATO, 
and in particular Turkey, with a result- 
ing diminution of our ability to maintain 
@ presence in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Should this occur, the adverse effect on 
our relations with the moderate Arab 
States and on the position of Israel is 
obvious. As a consequence, the strategic 
balance of power in the area would shift 
in favor of the Soviet Union, and in ad- 
dition, U.S. economic interests in the 
area would suffer. 

Mr. President, I strongly urge the Sen- 
ate to eliminate section 10 from this act, 
It will have an adverse effect on our al- 
lies and seriously weaken the defense 
posture of the free world at a time when 
the Soviets are rapidly increasing their 
capability for aggression. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend ap- 
proval of the amendment submitted by 
the: distinguished Senator from Iowa to 
eliminate section 10. , 
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Mr. President, how is the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 8 minutes of his time remain- 
ing. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the Recorp at 
this point a letter addressed to the Hon- 
orable Joun C. STENNIS, U.S. Senator 
from Mississippi, from Gen. Earl G. 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, dated the 26th of May 1970, on 
this subject. He says: 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: On May 16, 1970, 
Secretary. Laird wrote you concerning the 
serious effects which certain amendments to 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, now pending 
in the Senate, would have on the security 
of the United States. He made particular ref- 
erence to those amendments which would 
severely limit the existing authority in the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to give excess 
defense articles to foreign countries (Section 
9) and which would require a foreign coun- 
try to pay, in its own currency, 50% of the 
value of military grant aid provided by the 
United States to that country (Section 10). 
Secretary Laird expressed the view that taken 
together these amendments would severely 
limit the effectiveness of our collective de- 
fense arrangements. I fully concur in this 
view and because of the nature of the mili- 
tary. consequences which could flow from the 
proposed amendments. I am taking this op- 
portunity to also urge your support in se- 
curing a modification to the current Bill. 

For some twenty years the Military Assist- 
ance Program has been an important ele- 
ment in our national security policy. 
Through it, we have been able to strengthen 
our allies in those areas where we have 
mutual security interests, and we have there- 
by reduced the military requirements for our 
own forces. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
considered the Military Assistance and Sales 
Program to be an important aspect of the 
United States national security and weak- 
ening this program can weaken our security. 
Of particular concern to me are the serious 
consequences which the proposed amend- 
ments could have upon the military capa- 
bility of our Forward Defense Allies, such 
as the Republic of Korea and Turkey. 

As you are aware, the Republic of Korea 
is a key element of the United States for- 
ward strategy in Northeast Asia. If the Re- 
public of Korea is to maintain her responsi- 
bilities. for her own self-defense against ag- 
gression, she must have enough modern mil- 
itary equipment to meet the military threat 
currently posed against her by the North 
Korean military forces. I had the opportu- 
nity to visit South Korea during October of 
last year and I saw first-hand the condi- 
tion of the South. Korean equipment. Their 
ground forces equipment is antiquated, and 
they lack adequate force mobility. Their Air 
Force needs additional resources, and their 
Navy needs additional surface units. If we 
are going to place a greater reliance on the 
indigenous forces of the Republic of Korea, 
we must be sure they can cope with the 
threats to their security, for their security 
is tied to the security of the free world. If 
United States military equipment, which 
would otherwise be scrapped, can be useful 
to enhance the capability of such indigenous 
forces, we ought not to permit these defense 
resources to be wasted. We ought not to take 
unnecessary risks by adding to our scrap heap 
instead of adding to an ally’s strength. 

One of the major objectives of our Military 
Assistance Program is also to assist such 
countries as Turkey so that she would be able 
to resist a general Warsaw Pact aggression. 
The Turkish military forces sit on the right 
flank of NATO, and they are exposed on two 
fronts. Turkey does not have the financial 
capability of equipping and maintaining a 
sufficiently modernized military force to cope 
with;,a,; Warsaw Pact. forces attack against 
NATO unless the United States continues to 
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provide her with military assistance. If the 
Turkish forces are to remain adequately 
equipped to cope with the threat to the right 
flank of NATO, the United States will have to 
continue to provide Turkey with a level of 
support essential to the effective implementa- 
tion of the NATO strategies. Requiring Tur- 
key and other Forward Defense nations to 
pay for grant aid would not promote the ef- 
fective implementation of these strategies 
but, to the contrary, they would substantially 
weaken Turkey’s military posture and hence 
weaken NATO and United States security. 

The Military Assistance Program is a self- 
interest program. As we place a new and 
greater emphasis on the contribution of allied 
forces to the free world security—and hence 
to our security—we cannot allow it to wither 
away because of arbitrary ceilings on excess 
defense articles or by requiring foreign coun- 
tries, who cannot afford to do so, to pay for 
grants. Because of the obvious serious con- 
sequences which the proposed amendments 
would have upon United States security, I 
join with Secretary Laird in urging your sup- 
port om securing the modification of the 
proposed amendments along the lines sug- 
gested in his letter of May 16th. 

Sincerely, 
EARLE G. WHEELER, 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staf. 


Mr. President, I would like to read into 
the Recorp a letter to Hon. RICHARD B. 
RuUssELL, U.S. Senator from Georgia, 
signed by Mr, Laird, dated May 16, 1970: 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: I am writing to you, 
to Senator Stennis, and to Senator McGee 
to express my views on the serious effects 
that certain amendments to the Foreign 
Military Sales Act now pending in the Sen- 
ate would haye on the security of the United 
States. In addition to Section (7), the so- 
called Cooper-Church amendment which is 
being addressed separately, two sections give 
me particular concern. These are: 

Section (9), which severely limits the 
amounts of items excess to the needs of our 
armed forces which we can provide at no cost 
or at nominal cost to our allies. 

Section (10), which requires that a re- 
cipient country provide local currency of a 
value equal to 50% of the value of military 
grant aid provided by the U.S. to that coun- 
t 


Detailed statements of the adverse effects 
these amendments would have on our own 
security and that of our allies are attached. 
Taken together, the amendments would se- 
verely limit the effectiveness of our collective 
defense arrangements, probably result in in- 
creased requirements for expenditures on 
U.S. military forces, and make more difficult 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from overseas 
while continuing to meet our mutual defense 
obligations. 

I urge your support on securing modifica- 
tion of the proposed amendments along the 
lines suggested in the attached detailed 
statements. 

Sincerely, 
MELVIN LAIRD. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a let- 
ter to Hon. HucH Scorr, U.S. Senate, 
from David Abshire, Assistant Secretary 
of Congressional Relations for the De- 
partment of State, dated June 8, 1970. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 8, 1970. 
Hon, HUGH SCOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Scott: I am writing im con- 
nection with H.R. 15628, the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales legislation now before the Senate, 
to request an extension of the legislation 
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and to express our concern with certain pro- 
visions of the Bill reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

As the Bill is now written, negotiations 
between our Government, the foreign gov- 
ernments and the commercial banks that 
will be participating in the FY 1970 Foreign 
Military Sales credit program must be com- 
pleted by June 30 since the appropriation 
is “one year’ money and cannot be used 
after FY 1970. Late approval of the program 
may not provide sufficient time to negotiate 
with several countries. Our inability to offer 
credit facilities to a number of countries— 
for example, Iran and Israel—will create 
serious difficulties for them, as their defense 
planning depends on these facilities. 

The Congress can make it possible for the 
Administration to surmount this problem by 
extending the FY 1970 credit and guaranty 
authority provided by the Bill for a period of 
thirty days after approval. Accordingly, I 
should like to request your support for the 
following amendment to H.R. 15628: 

“Section 14. For the purposes of Sections 2 
and 3, funds authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal year 1970 are authorized to be made 
available for obligation for 30 days after the 
date of approval of this Act or of the Act 
appropriating funds pursuant to this Act for 
the fiscal year 1970, whichever is later, and 
Obligations and Habilities incurred against 
such funds shall be counted only against the 
ceilings for fiscal year 1970.” 

As regards other provisions in the Bill re- 
ported out by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, there are two in particular to which 
we would like to draw your attention: 

Section 9, which severely limits the 
amounts of excess defense articles that can 
be provided to recipients of grant military 
assistance; and Section 10, which requires 
that a country receiving grant military as- 
sistance deposit in local currency amounts 
equivalent to 50% of the value of the grant 
assistance and of excess defense articles 
provided. 

Section 9 as now written would place such 
@ low ceiling on the amount of excess ma- 
teriel that could be delivered under the 
Military Assistance Program (MAP) that it 
would drastically reduce deliveries of defense 
articles to the principal aid recipient coun- 
tries, such as Turkey, the Republic of China, 
and Korea. The greater part of the programs 
to these countries is required for training, 
operation and maintenance, and shipping 
costs. In fact, from a world-wide MAP based 
on a $35 million appropriation, we do not 
expect to be able to provide more than $78 
million in equipment for force improve- 
ment (investment items) in FY 1970. Thus, 
excess articles—which have always been an 
integral part of MAP—provide an essential 
element to modernize the defense forces of 
our allies in the underdeveloped world. The 
reductions proposed in Section 9 would ef- 
fectively cut down our overall aid. This 
might raise doubts about the effectiveness 
of our plans to implement the Nixon Doc- 
trine of assisting allies to assume greater 
responsibility for thelr own security and to 
diminish the need for direct involvement 
of United States Forces. It would eliminate 
what they need for carrying the greater 
burden we are urging them to assume. In 
order to avoid the problems we believe are 
certain to arise from Section 9 as now writ- 
ten, we are hopeful that you will support a 
substantial increase in the authorized ceil- 
ing level. 

Our difficulties with Section 10 are that 
it would undermine the effectiveness of 
grant MAP by falling to recognize a funda- 
mental reason for the existence of grant 
military assistance. We proyide this assist- 
ance to allies principally because their se- 
curity is important to our security and be- 
cause their economies are unable to support 
the kind of defense establishment that is re- 
quired. This amendment would impact most 
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strongly on the most important MAP recip- 
ient countries—principally Turkey, to which 
we provide over $100 million in MAP; 
and Korea, to which we provide over $140 
million. According to this amendment, these 
two countries would be required to deposit 
in local currency over $50 million in the 
case of Turkey, and over $70 million in the 
case of Korea. They would be confronted by 
a decision of either increasing their defense 
budgets by these amounts, at the expense 
of civilian programs, or foregoing our assist- 
ance, at the expense of their security. This 
would mark a complete reversal of military 
assistance policy and could only be inter- 
preted as a drastic revision of our foreign 
policy. For these reasons, we urge that Sec- 
tion 10 of H.R. 15628 be stricken. 
Sincerely, 
DAVID ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary of Congressional 
Relations. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a memorandum for Mr. Nut- 
ter, Assistant Secretary of Defense, from 
Robert H. Warren, lieutenant general, 
U.S. Air Force, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary, Military Assistance and Sales, dated 
April 3, 1970. The subject of this mem- 
orandum is misleading and incorrect 
news items on use of excess defense items 
in MAP. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFEFSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 3, 1970. 
Memorandum for Mr. Nutter. 
Subject: Misleading and Incorrect News 
Items on Use of Excess Defense Items in 
MAP 


Recent news articles state or infer that 
DOD is conducting “under the table” or se- 
cret deals in excess and long supply defense 
items. They accuse DOD of supplying these 
items in large quantities without the knowl- 
edge of the Congress. They imply that our 


past p should be criticized because 
of the billions involved in acquisition costs, 
etc. 

OSD officials (and the Press) should know 
these facts about our long supply and excess 
programs: 

Dollar value (acquisition cost or “utility” 
value) of individual country programs for 
FY 1970 and earlier are unclassified. 

We have listed these programs by country 
in our unclassified “Military Assistance Facts” 
booklet which has been published and dis- 
tributed yearly for the past seven years. 
Copies go to each member of the Congress, 
the Press and the public (the latter on re- 
quest). These booklets list excess equipment 
deliveries by country and dollar amounts for 
the past 20 years. 

AID publishes an annual unclassified re- 
port for the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on overseas loans, grants, etc. It gives dollar 
value of each country excess program for the 
Past 24 years. 

The unclassified reports of hearings over 
the years contain complete dollar details on 
these programs, plus other related facts. 
Examples: Admiral Heinz’ testimony on the 
FY ’69 program and my testimony on the 
FY "70 and FY °71 MAP gave estimates on 
dollar amounts by country. (FY ‘71 is still 
classified.) 

As far as Congress is concerned we give 
them a summary of all past programs, as 
mentioned above, plus our future program— 
the latter is contained in the classified Con- 
gressional Presentation Document and in- 
cludes future excess items which we know 
about when we go to press, Actual total 1s 
unknown at time of hearings since it de- 
pends on items which become available in 
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the future. Further, copies of all MAP orders 
directing the Army, Navy and Air Force to 
ship to MAP countries any long supply/ex- 
cess major end items, are forwarded to the 
House and Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tees, addressed to Mr. Mahon and Senator 
Russell respectively. Thus the Congress is 
continuously informed, in detail, of all 
funded and. excess MAP transactions as they 
occur. 

As for Press releases on these deliveries, we 
do not give out complete lists of actual hard- 
ware—most of it is of no interest to the 
Press or the public. Some items would’ be 
of intelligence value to other countries or 
could cause concern or complaint, as in the 
case of Turkey vs. Greece. 

Important transactions can be released on 
& case by case basis. Such releases were made 
in the case of the 790,000 small arms for 
Korea, and are also made in the case of 
major ships, like destroyers. 

Most excess items approved for delivery 
relate to current or future program require- 
ments—these permit use of MAP dollars 
elsewhere. The latter is most important with 
our recent major cuts in grant aid funds, 
such as the $75 million cut for FY 1970. 

ROBERT H. WARREN, 
Lieutenant General, USAF, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, Military Assistance 
and Sales. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Iowa has expired, 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I am 
willing to yield back the remainder- of 
my time, or the remaining 2 minutes 
until 5 o’clock, when the vote will be 
taken, or to the Senator from Iowa, if he 
wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state that it misinformed 
the Senator from Idaho. The Senator 
from Iowa has 6 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. And the Senator from 
Idaho has 12 minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve 
minutes remain. 

Mr. CHURCH, I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. I would suggest that we 
have a quorum call for a few minutes, 
and then we might have another 2 min- 
utes or so if we each would like to speak 
on this point, and then we could have the 
vote, Would that be all right with the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CHURCH. It is all right with the 
Senator from Idaho, yet subject to a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. CHURCH. If this is agreed to—a 
quorum call and 2 minutes on each 
side—does it require unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then, I ask unanimous 
consent—— 

Mr. MILLER. May I ask why there is 
a requirement for unanimous consent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because 
we had a previous unanimous-consent 
agreement which this contravenes. 

Mr. MILLER, I did not hear the Pre- 
siding Officer. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, This con- 
tradicts the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. MILLER. And may I ask what 
that is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
hours of debate, and that time has not 
yet expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the request of 
the Senator from Iowa be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection. The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CrANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr, President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has now been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Bary), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
Russet), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) , and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne) are necessarily absent. 

- I further announce that, if present 
and voting the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bay#) and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. Fannin and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) and the Senator from 
California (Mr. Murpry) are necessarily 
absent. : 

The‘Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mount) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MūNDT), and 
the Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
PHY) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 52; as follows: 


Jordan, Idaho 
n J/OWAYS—52 

Elender 

Fulbright 
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Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 

NOT VOTING—12 
Hart Murphy 
Hartke Russell 
McCarthy Yarborough 
Goldwater Mundt Young, Ohio 

So Mr. MILLer’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
the vote by which the amendment was 
rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, in the 
light of our recent involvement in Cam- 
bodia, the issue of the fundamental in- 
tentions behind our present policy has 
come to the foreground. Former Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Defense, Mr. Paul 
Warnke and Mr. Townsend Hoopes, in 
their recent article appearing in the 
Washington Post, show extraordinary 
insight into the underlying motivations 
and intentions of our present policy in 
Indochina, and in my estimation, their 
article substantiates the need to formu- 
late a cohesive legislative measure for 
the extrication of U.S. military per- 
sonnel in Southeast Asia. Mr. Joseph 
Kraft, in another recent article in the 
Washington Post, has expressed a con- 
cern over the gap between the ‘“‘resound- 
ing. rhetoric” coming forth from the 
administration and the accurate facts of 
the situation in Southeast Asia. 

Due to recent legislative measures I 
would hope that my colleagues would 
find these articles of great interest. 
These articles support the basic thrust 
behind the amendment No. 609 sub- 
mitted by Senators GOODELL, McGovern, 
HUGHES, CRANSTON, and myself; and I 
ask for the unanimous consent that they 
be inserted into the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1970] 
Mr. Nrxon’s Win PoLIcy—GaP BETWEEN 
RHETORIC AND Fact Makes Crear U.S. 

Poricy Is To Beat ENEMY ON GROUND 

(By Joseph Kraft) 

Sarcon.—The Cambodian venture was dis- 
tinguished from the start by an enormous 
gap between what the President said and 
what actually happened, And veteran apolo- 
gists for the Vietnam war have proclaimed 
that Mr. Nixon talked tough in order to 


justify a more rapid withdrawal from the 
war. 

But a comparison of the President’s rhet- 
oric with the facts here in Saigon yields the 
opposite impression, Mr. Nixon stresses the 
most horrific dangers imaginable in order to 
gain time with the American public for ap- 
plication of what amounts to a win policy. 

The President's most egregious distortions 
are to be found in his April 30 speech an- 
nouncing the Cambodian operations. The 
underlying argument was that the incursion 
into Cambodia was necessary to prevent the 
enemy from taking advantage of American 
withdrawals to stage a massive offensive that 
would cause heavy American casualties, 
bring national humiliation to the United 
States, and expose South Vietnam to horrible 
massacres. Here, just to refresh the memory 
are a couple of the more gamey examples. 


Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
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The President said the enemy has been 
“concentrating main forces in the sanctu- 
aries where they are building up to launch 
massive attacks on our forces.” He spoke of 
“massive military aggression” by North Viet- 
nam in Cambodia for the purpose of using 
that country as a “vast enemy staging ground 
and springboard for attacks on South Viet- 
nam.’ Unless the intervention took place, 
he claimed, the enemy would “increase its 
attacks and humiliate and defeat us” which 
would “expose South Vietnamese to slaughter 
and savagery.” 

But this melodramatic vision of battle vast 
is about as true to real life as the lion played 
by Snug the Joiner in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.”' The very notion of a large-scale 
enemy assault from Cambodia is dismissed 
in the highest military circles here with a 
barnyard epithet. The other side just doesn’t 
and didn't, have the capability. 

Almost all the best analysts here are agreed, 
moreover, that Communist strategy now 
emphasizes small unit guerrilla action rather 
than massive attacks. 

An additional bit of important local 
évidence involves the stretch-out in Ameri- 
can troop withdrawal sought by the American 
commander, Gen. Creighton Abrams, early 
in March. The reason for that request had 
little to do with Cambodia and the threat 
of an enemy offensive. What most concerned 
Gen. Abrams was that the enemy was show- 
ing strength in the northern part of this 
country, including the well-worn battlefields 
of Khesanh and the Ashau Valley. 

Neither is the President's claim of a puta- 
tive enemy offensive sustained by intelligence 
of enemy movements in Cambodia. Everybody 
in Saigon agrees that the other side suffered 
a setback when the ousting of Prince Sihan- 
ouk on March 18 brought to power a Cam- 
bodian government that closed down the 
enemy supply line through the port of Sihan- 
oukville. Thereupon the Communist forces 
made various efforts—including military 
pressure on the new Cambodian government 
and a move to reopen a new supply Hne—to 
redeem the loss. 

But there was no sign of any enemy move 
toward South Vietnam and American troops. 
Even if the other side had succeeded in im- 
mediately setting up a new supply line, it 
would have been far less efficient than the 
old route through Sihanoukville. 

The gap between the facts and the Presi- 
dent’s rhetoric, to be sure, may not be a good 
base for moral judgment. But the distortion 
does reveal Mr. Nixon's true intentions. It 
identifies those he was trying to con. The 
intended victims were not Barry Goldwater, 
Strom Thurmond and the rest of the Presi- 
dent's right-wing clientele. For Mr. Nixon 
does not have to read them lessons about the 
baleful malevolence of the Communists, and 
the danger of national humiliation. 

On the contrary, the intended dupes were 
those of us who have been doubtful about 
the Vietnam war. The idea was to justify the 
Cambodian venture as a purely defensive 
measure. The aim was to smother anybody 
who might question the President’s policy 
in public concern for the safety of Ameri- 
can troops. And there lay the logic of Mr. 
Nixon's Pentagon denunciation of dissenting 
students as “bums.” 

But why should Mr. Nixon be so con- 
cerned to discredit the doves? The answer 
is that he is withdrawing American troops 
from Vietnam not as rapidly as battlefield 
conditions will safely permit, but as slowly 
as domestic constraints will allow. He and 
all his advisers in Saigon want American 
troops here to beat down the enemy as long 
and as hard as possible. They want to weak- 
en the other side to the point where it will 
be possible for a pro-American, anti-Com- 
munist government to survive in South 
Vietnam. Without saying so, President 
Nixon has been going for what amounts to 
a win policy. And, unless he changes that 
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fundamental intent, it is going to be very 
difficult for him now to exploit the narrow 
opportunities that exist for disengagement 
from a war that promises to go on and on 
and on. 


Nixon Is REALLY Just DIGGING In 
(By Townsend Hoopes and Paul C. Warnke) 


President Nixon’s speech of June 3 has 
now made undisguisably clear the aim of his 
Vietnam policy. It is not a total withdrawal 
of U.S. forces in the next 12 to 18 months, 
or even in the foreseeable future; nor does it 
involye a willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of the free play of political forces in 
Indochina, Mr. Nixon’s Vietnam policy in- 
volves three basic elements: 

Endeavoring to reduce U.S. forces to that 
level which, in his judgment, will be politi- 
cally acceptable to American public opinion. 

Striving to strengthen ARVN (the South 
Vietnamese army) to a point where, in col- 
laboration with remaining U.S. forces, an un- 
assailable military posture can be perma- 
nently assured. 

Hoping to force Hanoi to recognize the en- 
during nature of that posture, thereby in- 
ducing Hanoi to negotiate a settlement in 
Paris on present U.S. terms. 

Behind a smokescreen of ambiguity, that 
is now the clear shape of the Nixon policy. 
It is confirmed by the surfacing of U.S.-sub- 
sidized Thai “volunteers” for Cambodia and 
by the lack of administration resistance to 
indications that ARVN will continue its Cam- 
bodian operations indefinitely. 

It has been supposed that of the three 
major considerations said to haye produced 
the April 30 Cambodia decision, what counted 
most was the concern that continued Ameri- 
ean force withdrawals depended on “clean- 
ing out the sanctuaries.” Even in that con- 
text, the Cambodian border crossings were 
pre-emptive strikes designed not to meet an 
immediate threat but to reduce enemy ca- 
pabilities in the area for four to six months, 
thereby buying time for the “further 
strengthening” of ARVN. 

No doubt that was the thrust of Gen. 
Creighton Abrams’ view (which suggests how 
unreliable and unpromising ARVN is really 
regarded by the U.S. command, beneath all 
the chamber of commerce ebullience about 
Vietnamization). The President on June 3 
made this view his own official explanation 
for the decision to strike Cambodia. 

However, this explanation looks like an 
after-the-fact rationalization invented by 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird. For as Stew- 
art Alsop’s look at the President's yellow pad 
(Newsweek, June 1) made quite clear. Mr. 
Nixon is still tilting with “international com- 
munism” in Southeast Asia and his chief 
concern on April 30 was that Cambodia might 
go Communist. 

The most revealing point on the yellow 
pad was the Nixon concern that, if neither 
side moved, an “ambiguous situation” might 
arise in Cambodia which would make it very 
difficult for the United States to hit the 
sanctuaries—i.e., we would be charged by in- 
ternational opinion with attacking a neutral 
convention and the degree of disarray special 
scrutiny. 

Specifically his conclusion on June 3 that 
activities in the Cambodian sanctuaries be- 
tween April 20 and April 30 “posed an un- 
acceptable threat to our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam” is belied by Laird’s state- 
ment to newsmen that the attacks repre- 
sented “an opportunity” because the North 
Vietnamese in Cambodia, unsettled by the 
Lon Nol coup, were at that time facing west. 
More generally, his concern to act precipi- 
tately would seem to reflect a failure to un- 
derstand that in limited war, there are sanc- 
tuaries by definition. 

Why attack Cambodia rather than Laos 
or across the DMZ? Why refuse to acknowl- 
edge that a certain mutual respect for 
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sanctuaries is what has kept U.S. air bases 
in Thailand essentially free from sapper at- 
tacks? 

There is a further point. One would have 
supposed that a President who had publicly 
eschewed the prospect of military victory 
and who was conducting a strategic with- 
drawal had long since made the judgment 
that the particular coloration of petty non- 
governments in Southeast Asia did not affect 
the serious interests of the United States. 
A statesman who had in fact decided that a 
genuine U.S. extrication from the area was 
necessary would indeed be at pains to foster 
“ambiguous situations.” He would go out of 
his way to avoid a clear-cut Communist-anti- 
Communist polarization. 


THAT “JUST PEACE” 


Mr. Nixon’s quite opposite concerns and 
actions tell us something very important. 
With respect to Vietnamization, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and Laird have con- 
sistently run ahead of the President with 
their clear implication that the program is 
primarily a vehicle for total U.S. extrica- 
tion (even though the war might continue 
after our forces were gone). Mr. Nixon, how- 
ever, has always insisted that Vietnamization 
will lead to “a just peace” and an end to 
the war. 

On June 3, he said categorically: “I have 
pledged to end this war. I shall keep that 
pledge.” These have been puzzling asser- 
tions, since all signs indicate that even 
successful Vietnamization (i.e. a transfer 
of the entire military burden to ARVN) 
could produce nothing better than inter- 
minable war. The speech of June 3 and the 
revelations of the yellow pad now make 
these assertions a good deal less puzzling. 

They show that what Mr. Nixon means 
by a “just peace” is Hanoi’s recognition of 
a permanent position of U.S.-ARVN military 
strength in South Vietnam. Since even the 
White House has in various ways revealed 
that it has no illusions about ARVN’s abil- 
ity to go it alone, it is a fair inference from 
a series of official statements that a “just 
peace” will require the indefinite retention 
of something in the neighborhood of 200,- 
000 U.S. troops as well as indefinite sup- 
port for the Thieu regime, 

How Mr. Nixon plans to make these re- 
quirements politically palatable at home is 
not yet clear. Until recently he had kept 
both his aims and his formulations artfully 
vague, but now the fig leaf has fallen away. 

The difficulty with this vision of the 
future is that it is a gossamer dream on 
at least two counts: (1) On all the evidence, 
the American people are not prepared to 
sustain a sizable military commitment in 
Vietnam for an indefinite period, especially 
under conditions that require our forces to 
go on winning victory after meaningless 
victory in the pattern of the past five years; 
and (2) there is absolutely nothing in the 
history of the Vietnam war (or in the pres- 
ent or prospective power balance there) to 
indicate that Hanoi will come to terms with 
the Thieu regime. 

If Mr. Nixon and his advisers really be- 
lieve that they can force a settlement in 
Paris on present U.S, terms, then they re- 
main deluded about the most fundamental 
political-military realities in Vietnam; they 
also fail to grasp how very narrow are the 
margins of domestic tolerance for their con- 
duct of the old war, not to mention the new 
and wider war they have now arranged. 

Negotiations in Paris have failed chiefiy 
because our political alms exceed our bar- 
gaining power. Hanoi is not prepared to ac- 
cept arrangements for elections worked out 
under the auspices of the Thieu government 
and in which the winner would take all; 


and the U.S.-ARVN military position, even 
at the point of its maximum s . was 
not sufficient to compel Hanoi to bargain on 
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our terms. The departure of 110,000 U.S. 
troops and the promised withdrawal of an- 
other 150,000 hardly strengthen our military 
position, 

A VULNERABLE PROCESS 

Thus strapped to a negotiating position 
that cannot succeed, Mr. Nixon is thrown 
back upon Vietnamization. But owing to the 
very uncertain qualities of ARVN and to the 
President’s unstated (but now undisguisa- 
ble) insistence that our proxy regime must 
be permanently secured, the process of 
American withdrawal is necessarily slow and 
ambiguous. 

Its lingering nature makes it vulnerable 
to unanticipated intervening events, like 
the Lon Nol coup, which knock it off balance 
and create new pressures for compensatory 
military action—pressures which Mr. Nixon 
promptly translates into “opportunities” in 
the permanent holy war against communism. 
Its conditional nature—the unspoken de- 
termination to hang in there until we have 
ended the war in a “just peace”—precludes 
& negotiated settlement and also works 
against a tacit understanding with the other 
side with regard to lowering the level of 
violence. 

In this mushy situation, the war is con- 
siderably enlarged, and with it, American re- 
sponsibility for the Cambodian government. 
The setting in motion of imponderable new 
political forces (in Phnom Penh, Vientiane, 
Bangkok, Saigon, Hanoi, Peking, Moscow and 
Washington) indicates that the struggle in 
Cambodia will be protracted, will probably 
spread, will reopen old tribal hatreds and 
will continue to involve us in situations 
which the American presence can aggravate 
but can do nothing to resolve. 

Meanwhile, American force withdrawals 
continue, impelled by domestic pressures. As 
they do, the truth is borne in upon the ad- 
ministration that the gradual and unnego- 
tiated character of the reductions cannot, 
below certain levels, assure the safety of the 
remaining forces. 

This unfolding denouement requires that 
the American people wake up to the self- 
deception and bankruptcy of the Nixon pol- 
icy in Vietnam, for it is now a matter of the 
utmost urgency to bring policy into accord 
with realities both in Indochina and at 
home. Our transcendant need at this junc- 
ture is for leadership in the White House— 
and if that is not possible, then in Con- 
gress—with the scale of mind and the inner 
firmness to explain the real choices facing 
the country. 

The task is to lead public opinion toward 
an understanding that a Vietnam policy 
based upon these realities is consistent with 
our national interest, can be carried forward 
without a traumatic loss of self-confidence 
and need not cause a lapse into mindless 
isolation—above all, that such action is in- 
finitely preferable to continued self-decep- 
tion. 

PERSISTENT RHETORIC 

We are not getting that leadership. Presi- 
dent Nixon seems somewhere between believ- 
ing in the essential rightness of the war and 
understanding that the American interest 
requires its liquidation. He has evolved a 
policy of substantially reducing, but not end- 
ing, the American role. 

At the same time, he has been unwilling to 
abandon the rhetoric that supported our in- 
tervention in the first place. One must con- 
clude that either he genuinely believes the 
rhetoric or is afraid to risk, through candor, 
even a transient loss of national prestige for 
the sake of a healthy adjustment to the 
facts, 

Viewed in the light of the political situa- 
tion in the United States and the military 
situation in Indochina, the Nixon policy is 
a grab bag of contradictions, illusions and 
expedient actions. It seeks objectives that 
are unattainable while warning that accept- 
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ance of anything less would mean “humilla- 
tion and defeat for the United States.” The 
increasingly visible gulf between this martial 
bravado and the known facts is producing a 
form of official schizophrenia; if unchecked, 
it could lead to a national nervous break- 
down. 

Worse still, if the President really does be- 
lieve his own rhetoric, there is the predic- 
table danger that he will feel compelled to 
take action more drastic than the Cambo- 
dian strikes in certain foreseeable situa- 
tions—e.g., after U.S. forces have been fur- 
ther reduced but there has been no corre- 
sponding improvement of ARVN and no cor- 
responding deterioration of North Vietnam- 
ese capability. Indeed, the looming probabil- 
ity of just such a crunch is what makes it 
imperative for the country to face the reali- 
ties now while there is still time for digni- 
fied, rational, deliberate choice. 

If we continue down Mr. Nixon’s path, we 
could easily reach a situation which seri- 
ously threatened the safety of our remaining 
forces. At that point, we would face a con- 
stricted choice between immediate escalation 
and immediate liquidation. Can anyone be- 
lleve a wise decision could be made in such 
circumstances? Given the divisiveness, the 
frayed nerves and the general distemper that 
now define our national mood, does anyone 
have confidence that our political system 
would not be grievously shaken by the con- 
sequences of either choice? 


THREE MAJOR POINTS 


It is now obvious that Mr, Nixon missed a 
golden opportunity, during the honeymoon 
period of early 1969, to lead the country firm- 
ly away from a decade of self-deception by 
beginning to uncoil the contradictions and 
restore the national balance. He could have 
taken definitive steps toward liquidating the 
war and binding up the national wounds, 

He could have done this without political 
risk to himself and indeed with positive 
benefit for his party and the cause of na- 
tional unity. Though time is running out, it 
is still not too late for someone—preferably, 
of course, the President—to take up this vital 
task. Three points need to be explained to 
the American people with absolute clarity. 

1. That after five years of major combat, 
we have done about as much as any outside 
power could do to shore up the government 
of South Vietnam; 

2. That the tangled political issues which 
divide Vietnam, growing as they do out of 
long colonial repression and the ensuing 
struggle to define a national identity, can 
only be settled among the Vietnamese them- 
selves; 

3. That, contrary to the erroneous assump- 
tion on which U.S. military intervention was 
based, the particular constitutional form and 
the particular ideological orientation of Viet- 
namese (and Indochinese) politics do not 
affect the vital interest of the United States. 

Adoption of such a posture would lead 
directly (a) to a policy of deliberate, orderly, 
unswerving and total withdrawal of U.S. 
forces to be completed not later than the 
end of 1971; and (b) thus to circumstances 
that could bring about a serious negotiation 
based on our declared intention to depart. 

This kind of negotiation would not be un- 
conditional. We would require the return of 
our prisoners and the safe withdrawal of all 
our forces; we would seek at the same time 
to provide, with Russian and other outside 
assistance, for the restoration of neutrality 
at least in Cambodia and Laos, and hope- 
fully in Vietnam as well. This approach is 
fully consistent with plans put forward at 
different times by Averell Harriman and Clark 
Clifford. 

It must be faced, however, that the Nixon 
decision to strike Cambodia has moved us 
further away from the chances of political 
settlement. For that act has surely deepened 
Hanol’s suspicion that we do not intend to 
leave while it has reinforced Saigon’s nat- 
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ural resistance to compromise. In addition, 
of course, it has put into our laps the prob- 
lem of working out the political future of 
yet another country. 

GIANTS IN QUICKSAND 

Nevertheless, it does not seem impossible 
that steady, candid, clearheaded leadership, 
based squarely upon the three points set 
down above, could steer the American Levi- 
athan through the dangerous transition 
without running the ship aground or pro- 
ducing general hysteria. For one thing, there 
is really no choice about leaving Vietnam; 
for another, there are enormous advantages 
ahead if we can by skill and steady nerves 
make a safe and sane passage. 

To change the metaphor, Mr, Nixon’s 
“pitiful giant” of April 30 is pitiful chiefly 
because his leg is in quicksand up to the 
midthigh and because he is unresolved about 
its extrication. But the military, economic 
and psychological advantages of removing 
the leg are demonstrable. 

With two feet on solid ground again, the 
country would regain its global poise. Our 
influence and power would not evaporate. 
We would not be rendered incapable of de- 
fining and defending our legitimate interests. 
On the contrary, our ability to reassure our 
NATO and Japanese treaty partners, and our 
capacity to exert a steadying influence on 
the smoldering situation in the Middle East, 
could only be enhanced. Our industrial, tech- 
nical and cultural achievements would con- 
tinue to astound and attract the world. 

At home, we desperately need a breathing 
space in which to redefine our vital inter- 
ests, our military strategy, our basic rela- 
tionships with the rest of the world. We 
are still operating essentially within the 
frame of a foreign policy worked out in the 
late 1940s. 

The main tenets of that policy were strong 
and valid for their time, but they are now 
badly in need of revision; among other 
things, they fail to reflect the fragmentation 
of the “Communist bloc,” the recovery of 
Europe and the deep divisions in our own 
society that call for drastic realignment of 
national priorities. We cannot gain the 
breathing space, we cannot reconcile the 
younger generation, we cannot conduct a 
reasoned self-appraisal until the Indo- 
china enterprise is liquidated. 

It,is important that the American people 
understand what is going on so that they 
can effectively assert their right to a policy 
consistent with their interests. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

S. 743. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Touchet division, Walla Walla 
project, Oregon-Washington, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2315. An act to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2062. An act to provide for the differ- 
entiation between private and public owner- 


ship of lands in the administration of the 
acreage limitation provisions of Federal rec- 


lamation law, and for other purposes. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRI- 
ATIONS 1971 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 

may have the attention of the Senate, 
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under the terms of the unanimous- 
consent agreement prescribed in the 
order to conduct other business around 
5 p.m., I again call up Calendar 875, 
H.R. 16916, under the same conditions 
as previously announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 16916) making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. ALLEN, I am happy to do so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, especially 
the Republican Members, I would hope 
that no Senator would consider partic- 
ipating in the baseball game tonight be- 
tween the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. I mention the Republicans specif- 
ically because I understand the Demo- 
crats have lost eight games in a row. 
So stick around. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader simply concede the ball 
game? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns tonight, it adjourn until 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE AND OTHER 
SENATORS TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition of the Journal tomorrow, the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre) and Senators who 
will be joining him on that occasion be 
recognized for not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield, without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. When the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr, Mc- 
InTYRE) addresses the Senate tomorrow, 
I understand that he will discuss prob- 
lems which face the shoe industry. Many 
of us are deeply interested in the preser- 
vation of that industry. Senators may 
wish to know that between 9 and 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning an opportu- 
nity will be afforded to comment on 
what can be done to relieve the probiems 
of a beleagured and most important in- 
dustry. Textiles also will doubtless enter 
the discussion. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS TOMORROW 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. McIn- 
TYRE) and associates, the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
be recognized for not to exceed 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield, without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And imports of 
frozen beef, veal, and related topics in 
that field. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Senate will be in order. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has re- 
ported a joint resolution passed by the 
House (H.J. Res. 1264), which has been 
filed at the desk. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we cannot hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will suspend until the Senate is in 
order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Chair ask Senators to 
take their seats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to continue 
appropriations for fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution may be con- 
sidered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1264) making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there is 
so much conversation we cannot possibly 
hear the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is a joint resolution to enable the de- 
partments of Government to continue to 
function in the absence of their regular 
appropriation bills. 
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In view of the fact that the present 
fiscal year will come to a close at mid- 
night next Tuesday, June 30, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has authorized 
me to call up this joint resolution at to- 
day‘s session of the Senate. 

House Joint Resolution 1264 provides 
funds and authority for the continuation 
of those programs and activities of the 
Federal Government for which appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, have not been enacted. Specifi- 
cally, the joint resolution continues funds 
available until the enactment of the reg- 
ular annual appropriation bills. 

As of today, the House of Representa- 
tives has passed 12 of the 14 regular an- 
nual appropriation bills for fiscal year 
1971. The House has passed the legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, the Treasury- 
Post Office appropriation bill, the educa- 
tion appropriation bill, the independent 
offices-Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development appropriation bill, the 
State, Justice, Commerce-Judiciary ap- 
propriation bill, the Interior appropria- 
tion bill, the Department of Transporta- 
tion appropriation bill, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, the foreign 
assistance appropriation bill, the agri- 
culture appropriation bill, the military 
construction appropriation bill, and the 
Public Works-AEC appropriation bill. 
The two appropriation bills remaining in 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
are the Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriation bill and the De- 
partment of Defense appropriation bill. 

I wish I could make such a favorable 
report on the action in the Senate on the 
appropriation bills. The education appro- 
priation bill was reported from the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and has 
been on the Senate Calendar since May 
15. It is only now before the Senate. The 
District of Columbia appropriation bill 
was reported to the Senate on June 18 
and is on the calendar. The Interior ap- 
propriation bill has been marked up in 
the subcommittee and will be reported to 
the Senate in the very near future. The 
independent offices appropriation bill 
has been marked up in the subcommittee 
and is to be reported today. Hearings 
have been concluded on the appropria- 
tion bills for the legislative establish- 
ment, Treasury-Post Office, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Agriculture 
appropriation bill will be marked up by 
the subcommittee in the very near future. 
It is expected that hearings will be con- 
cluded soon on the State-Justice-Com- 
merce and the public works appropria- 
tion bills. Hearings are virtually com- 
pleted on the Defense appropriation bill 
and are in progress on the Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill, which two bills remain in the House. 
Hearings on the remaining three bills in 
the committee have not been scheduled. 
These are the Department of Transport- 
ation, foreign assistance, and military 
construction appropriation bills. 

The emphasis in this joint resolution 
is on continuing existing projects and 
activities at the lowest of one of three 
rates, the current fiscal year 1970 rate, 
the budget request for 1971 where no ac- 
tion has been taken by either House, or 
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the more restrictive amount adopted by 
either of the two Houses. Specifically, the 
resolution continues funds available un- 
til July 31, 1970, or until enactment of 
the regular appropriation bills under 
the following circumstances: 

In those instances where an appro- 
priation bill has passed both Houses of 
the Congress—but is not yet enacted— 
and the amounts or authority therein 
differ, the pertinent project or activity 
shall be continued under the lesser of 
the two amounts and the more restric- 
tive authority. 

If an appropriation bill has passed only 
one House, or if an item is included in 
only one version of the bill as passed by 
both Houses, the pertinent project or 
activity shall be continued at a rate for 
operations not exceeding the fiscal year 
1970 rate or the rate permitted by the 
one House, whichever is lower. 

In those instances where neither House 
has passed the particular appropriation 
bill, appropriations are provided for con- 
tinuing projects or activities conducted 
during fiscal year 1970 at the current 
rate, or the rate provided in the budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1971, whichever 
is lower, and under the most restrictive 
authority. In addition, in this latter in- 
stance, if there is no budget estimate for 
a particular item but it is a continuing 
program from fiscal year 1970, special 
provision is made in the resolution for 
minimum continuation until the matter 
is resolved in the proceeding of the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. 

As is customary, any obligations or ex- 
penditures incurred pursuant to the au- 
thority granted in this resolution will be 
charged against the applicable appro- 
priation when the bill in which such 
funds or authority are contained is en- 
acted into law. 

Mr. President, it seems to me to be 
imperative that, if the executive branch 
of the Government is to function, the 
joint resolution should be passed. I, 
therefore, urge the passage of Joint Reso- 
lution 1264. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the acting chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee has given a 
good account of the status of the appro- 
priation bills. I cannot help but recall 
that earlier this year the leadership in 
this body met with the House leadership 
in an attempt to arrange to get the ap- 
propriation bills out early this year. It 
was agreed to make an effort to get 
through them early so we could adjourn 
certainly by Labor Day. That does not 
seem possible now. The House has acted 
on all but three appropriation bills but, 
as the Senator has pointed out, we are 
lagging badly on this side. Three legis- 
lative committees have been holding 
hearings. We may have to wait a long 
time for authorizations for defense and 
the public works bill. The Senator is 
chairman of the Public Works Appro- 
priations Subcommittee and I am the 
ranking Republican member. When does 
the Senator expect them to be ready? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand the 
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public works bill will be enacted by the 
House today. It is my hope that within 
2 weeks we may mark it up and send it 
to the Senate. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Can we 
mark them up before the authorization 
bills have been acted upon? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am hoping that the 
authorization will be enacted by then. 
We will have to work to that end. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. What 
will be the schedule for the Defense 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House has not 
acted on that bill as yet. I spoke with 
Mr. Manon. It will be sometime during 
July that the House will enact the De- 
fense appropriation bill. I do not expect 
it to come to our side before the latter 
part of July. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe the 
Senator made reference to the special 
situation existing with reference to the 
food stamp bill. I hope he will add a 
statement on that, because I understand 
it is not affected by this continuing 
resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator will recall that I sub- 
mitted an amendment to the supple- 
mental bill yesterday providing $100 mil- 
lion for the months of July, August, and 
September. I am glad to say that in con- 
ference that amount was agreed to by 
the House, so that there will be avail- 
able for the food stamp program for the 
months of July, August, and September 
at least $100 million per month. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is contingent on 
the passage of a conference report on 
the supplemental appropriation bill, 
which we hope will take place within 
the next 2 or 3 days. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right, and 
I do not anticipate any difficulty in that 
regard. 

Mr. President, may we have action on 
the joint resolution? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint 
resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

The joint resolution was passed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
THURSDAY TO FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 
1970, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business tomorrow, it at 
that time stand in adjournment until 
9 o'clock Friday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 
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POSSIBILITY OF SATURDAY 
SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is a strong possibility that, with the 
Fourth of July recess coming up, we may 
be in session on this Saturday. I hope 
we would act on a fairly coordinated 
and accommodating basis and, insofar as 
the second shift legislation session is 
concerned, while the rule of germaneness 
does not apply, I would hope that the 
Senate would continue to informally ap- 
ply that rule. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16916) making appro- 
priations for the Office of Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I do not think it is too much 
to ask that the Senate be in order so 
we can hear the Senators speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am not 
sure I have, during the months I have 
been in the U.S. Senate, made it clear 
that I disapprove strongly of the Federal 
school policy that demands desegrega- 
tion now in the South and that en- 
courages and fosters segregation in the 
North, 

Mr. President, the people of Alabama 
are not willing to accept as final any 
such policy which demands immediate 
desegregation in the Alabama public 
schools and which permits the continua- 
tion of segregation in areas outside of 
the South, 

We are engaged in the Senate in a 
most unusual procedure. We are work- 
ing on two shifts, so to speak. From 
about 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning un- 
til 5 o'clock in the evening we consider 
the Foreign Military Sales Act with com- 
mittee amendments embracing the 
Cooper-Church amendment, on which an 
extended discussion is being carried on. 
Mr. President, if that discussion were be- 
ing carried on primarily by Members of 
this body from Southern States, it would 
be called a filibuster. Instead, however, 
it is called an extended discussion— 
which is fine, and as the junior Senator 
from Alabama, I have participated brief- 
ly in that extended discussion. 

Then, starting at about 5 or 5:30, we 
take up the remainder of the calendar. 
I think it would be most unusual and un- 
fortunate if we had an extended discus- 
sion for the first 7 or 8 hours of the Sen- 
ate session and then went into a filibus- 
ter, which I am sure it would be called if 
the junior Senator from Alabama were 
participating in it, in the evening ses- 
sion. 

So there is no disposition or desire or 
plan on the part of the junior Senator 
from Alabama to conduct any sort of 
filibuster with regard to the amendment 
under consideration. 

To get the parliamentary situation in 
mind, the House passed the education 
appropriation bill, and this is a bill pro- 
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viding for some $4.5 billion, with three 
amendments attached thereto, the two 
Whitten amendments and the Jonas 
amendment. They are found in the bill 
which we have before us as sections 209, 
210, and 211. 

When the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama saw, on yesterday, the distin- 
guished Republican leader (Mr. Scorr) 
come into the Chamber with a paper, 
obviously an amendment, at the time the 
present bill was under consideration, he 
felt certain that an attack was going to 
be made by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania, the Republican 
leader, on one or more of these three 
sections, because we have seen the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
offer amendments or participate in the 
discussion of amendments in the past 
that would render ineffectual these 
Whitten amendments. 

We recall that the Whitten amend- 
ments were emasculated when the HEW 
bill was considered in the Senate, by the 
addition of the six words “except as re- 
quired by the Constitution,” which al- 
lowed HEW to continue its dual stand- 
ard on the application of Federal guide- 
lines and Federal rules with regard to 
the desegregation of public schools in 
this country. 

We saw, too, that the Stennis amend- 
ment was made ineffectual in the con- 
ference committee when the thrust of 
the amendment was changed from an 
amendment providing for uniform ap- 
plication of Federal rules, guidelines, 
and criteria regarding desegregation of 
the public schools to a provision calling 
for a uniform rule regarding de jure 
segregation, which is said to exist in 
the South, and a uniform rule regard- 
ing de facto segregation, which is said 
to exist in areas outside of the Southern 
States. 

So I say, in admiration rather than in 
deprecation, that the title or cognomen 
of “the Great Emasculator” might well 
be applied to the distinguished Republi- 
can leader, because these amendments 
have been coming over to us in the Senate 
from the House of Representatives which 
would, in piecemeal fashion, give the 
southern schools and the patrons of 
southern schools, and the students in 
southern schools, some measure of equal 
treatment under the law; and that is the 
effect of the Jonas amendment, section 
211 of the bill. It provides a measure of 
piecemeal steps in the direction of equal 
treatment under the law; and the two 
Whitten amendments, which will be dis- 
cussed later, are steps in the same di- 
rection. 

If there were equal protection of the 
law, if there were equal treatment of 
citizens throughout the land, there would 
be no need for section 211, the Jonas 
amendment. There would be no need of 
sections 209 and 210, the Whitten 
amendments. 

What does the Jonas amendment pro- 
vide? It is a simple little amendment. The 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
says it would cause a whole lot of mis- 
chief, and that it is unconstitutional. Let 
us see what it says. 

It provides that no part of the funds 
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1970 
appropriated by this act may be used to 
formulate or to implement any plan 
whereby any student, because of his race 
or color, is denied the right or privilege 
of attending any public school of his 
choice, as selected by his parent or 
guardian. 

What is so bad about that? It provides 
that no student, because of race or color, 
can be deprived of his right to attend 
any public school of his choice, as 
selected by his parent or guardian. That 
is a provision that every Senator ought 
to be willing to endorse, to accept, and 
to support. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
seeks to strike that simple provision, 
which makes a step in the direction of 
achieving equal protection of the laws 
and equal treatment under the law for 
southern school-patrons, and that is the 
purpose of it. It is just to provide a meas- 
ure of equality for the people of the South 
and the students of the South, white and 
black, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. HEW has shown a careless 
indifference, has it not, for the plight of 
black children in ghetto schools of big 
cities north of the Potomac River? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. I shall touch 
on that in a moment. And I might also 
say it has shown a great indifference to 
the best interests of the black students of 
the South as well as the North, and I 
shall develop that in a moment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Under the Jonas amend- 
ment, could not a black child who has 
had no concern manifested for his wel- 
fare by the Department of HEW insist 
on going to a school which is white, in 
large cities like Philadelphia or New 
York? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed, he could; and 
I rather imagine that is one reason they 
do not want to accept it. Does that an- 
swer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. ERVIN. That answers my question, 
and also, I think, may explain some of 
the opposition to the retention in the bill 
of the Jonas amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that it is not a devotion 
to the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment of the Constitution, as inter- 
preted by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, that leads 
some Senators to oppose the retention of 
the Jonas amendment in this bill? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I certainly agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, the reason why the 
junior Senator from Alabama is not go- 
ing to discuss this amendment exten- 
sively is that it is not an amendment 
which is a direct, affirmative discrimi- 
natory action against the South. It does 
not do anything against the South af- 
firmatively. What it does is to stop the 
enactment of a section which would 
give the people of the South some meas- 
ure of equal protection under the law. 
If it were affirmative action directed at 
the South, at my native State of Ala- 
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bama and the people of Alabama, it 
would be the duty of the junior Senator 
from Alabama to speak extensively 
against any such amendment. But the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania is a nega- 
tive sort of amendment. It seeks“ to 
prevent something affirmative from tak- 
ing place. So a discussion from now 
through eternity would be of no bene- 
fit to the people of my section. Had it 
been a direct, affirmative action against 
the South, it would have been my duty 
to speak against it indefinitely. So it 
constitutes a denial of relief rather than 
A direct, affirmative discriminatory ac- 
on. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina has mentioned the fact that the 
Department of HEW has had little con- 
cern about the black students in the 
big cities of the North and the East and 
in every section of the country outside 
the South, and that is certainly true. 
I wrote the distinguished former Sec- 
retary of the Department of HEW soon 
after I came to the United States Sen- 
ate, and pointed out to him that the 
busing of students was being required 
under many plans that HEW was re- 
quiring that the school boards in Ala- 
bama implement, whereas the 1968 HEW 
appropriation bill provided that there 
would be no busing of students; and I 
called attention to the fact that mas- 
sive busing operations were required by 
the plans submitted by the Department 
of HEW and put into effect by decrees 
of the Federal court. 

I called that to his attention, and he 
wrote me a most interesting letter, and 
I will read in part from it: 

Your telegram correctly notes that HEW 
is prohibited from requiring transportation 
in order to overcome racial imbalance. HEW 
operations, financed under our regular ap- 


Propriation Act are governed by sections 409 
and 410 of Public Law 90-557. 


Those are the Whitten amendments 
of that year, as emasculated in the legis- 
lative process—emasculated by the ad- 
dition of the words that this could not 
be done in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 

If the law said that busing could not 
be used to overcome racial imbalance, 
the average school patron, the average 
school board member, the average prin- 
cipal, would think that that meant you 
could not use busing to break down the 
racially impacted schools. But not so, 
sna Mr. Finch; it does not mean that at 


As stated, these provisions prohibit the re- 
a ee Pade ty, > g order to Overcome 
racia. ©. e legislative history of 
these provisions as well as the decisions of 
the federal courts make it clear that they 
were intended to preclude any requirement 
that school officials take steps to overcome 
racial imbalance which has resulted from 
fortuitous patterns of residence. However, 
where racial segregation of students in a 
school system has been caused in whole or 
in part by the official action of the State, 
these statutory provisions provide no bar- 
rier to any steps necessary to desegregate 
the schools and are not steps to overcome 
racial imbalance prohibited by those laws. 


So under the rulings of the Depart- 
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ment of HEW, we do have—and it has 
been discussed on the floor of the Sen- 
ate many times—a double standard of 
enforcement of the desegregation re- 
quirements for our public schools. 

Mr. President, under the rulings and 
practice of HEW and the Federal policy 
regarding segregation, and the decrees 
of the Federal courts, the schools in the 
South are required to desegregate now; 
and in September, throughout the South, 
we are going to have utter chaos in our 
schools, because the boast has been made 
by the executive department that by Sep- 
tember all racial segregation in the 
schools in the South is going to be ended. 
That is going to cause much confusion, 
much unhappiness, and much lack of 
support by the school patrons and the 
people of Alabama. It is going to cause 
much unhappiness among the black cit- 
izens of our State. 

In my hometown of Gadsden, Ala.,; 
the black high school, which had been a 
great institution in our city for 40 or 50 
years—possibly even longer than that— 
had a wonderful plant, had a great band, 
and we always enjoyed watching them 
parade in civic parades that we had in 
the city, had a great football team, a 
cafeteria, a good faculty, and a happy, 
contented student body. Under the plans 
of HEW, the Gadsden public school sys- 
tem was required to close that school, 
causing much protest and much unhap- 
piness among the black citizens of that 
community. ‘Those students were then 
sent to white high schools throughout 
the city. We have only two others. Many 
of the students did not move. They 
dropped out of school. So that has not 
met with the approval of any of our 
people, black or white in Alabama. If we 
can move in piecemeal fashion; as pro- 
vided by sections 209, 210, and 211, to- 
ward a measure of equal enforcement of 
the laws, equal application of the laws, 
then we can solve the problems affecting 
our public schools in Alabama and the 
South. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been 
brought out on the floor of the Senate 
many times that actually there is more 
segregation in the big cities of the North 
and East than there is in the South, but 
that type of segregation has not been 
outlawed by the Supreme Court, even 
though, back in 1954, it ruled that a 
State could not maintain a segregated 
school system. 

They have gone exactly 180 degrees 
to the left and now say that the States 
must provide an integrated school sys- 
tem. 

So, what logic is there to that, to say 
in one case that a State cannot main- 
tain a segregated school system, and 
say, in another case, that they must 
maintain an integrated school system? 

In the North and East, and other 
sections outside the South, the type of 
segregation which obtains there, is called 
de facto segregation. It is segregation 
that exists as an accomplished fact, that 
did not come about by operation of law. 
It came about, as Secretary of HEW 
Finch said, by fortuitous patterns of 
residence. That is all right, according to 
the HEW, but it is not all right. We set 
up the Mondale commission to make a 
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study and to come up with recommen- 
dations providing or suggesting how best 
to eliminate de facto segregation in the 
North. 

I shall be interested in watching that 
report when it comes out, to see what 
suggestions they make about eliminating 
de facto segregation in the North. It will 
be most interesting if that report is ever 
made on that subject. We have appro- 
priated around $300,000 to make the 
study, so that it will be interesting to 
see how they will recommend ending 
de facto segregation in the North. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States came out with a long 
statement, some 19 or 20 legal-size pages, 
stating his position on school problems 
and desegregation in the public schools. 
He recognized the existence of de facto 
desegregation in the North. So, we are 
not going to proceed against that. Oh, 
no, we are going to proceed against 
de jure segregation which exists down 
South. So, that is what is being done. 

I should like to pose this question and 
assume a set of facts: They say that 
de facto segregation is allright, and we 
have no power to interfere with that, 
that we cannot give—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator yield to me at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moss). Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if the Jonas amendment were 
retained in the bill, the black children of 
the North who are held in de facto seg- 
regated schools would have something 
they could do about it, would they not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is exacty right. 
They. could. 

Mr. ERVIN. So, they would not be 
there any longer as helpless pawns of the 
Department of HEW. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is exactly right. 
Under their privilege and right, they 
could not be denied. that, by reason of 
race.or color. 

Mr. ERVIN. I was not privileged to be 
here on the floor at the time the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, was speaking on the 
amendment, but not the Senator from 
Alabama, like the Senator from North 
Carolina, read a great deal in the news- 
papers with reference to a subject called 
“President Nixon’s Southern Strategy’? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have heard something 
about that in words, Senator, but I haye 
not seen too much action along that 
line. j : 

Mr. ERVIN: Is it not ordinarily to be 
thought that when the leader in the Sen- 
ate of a political party which occupies 
the White House takes action. on, the 
floor of the Senate, that he is, ordinarily 
acting on behalf of the White House? 

Mr. ALLEN. He is supposed to be the 
Republican leader,. representing - the 
party of the President. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the leader in the Senate 
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of the President’s party, made a disclo- 
sure during the course of his speech, as 
to whether his effort to eliminate the 
Jonas amendment is part of the Presi- 
dent’s southern strategy. 

Mr. ALLEN. No, sir. I do not believe 
the Senator made that representation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, would the Senator 
from Alabama agree with the inference 
of the Senator from North Carolina that 
perhaps the President and the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
present leader of the President’s party in 
the Senate, are trying to conceal from 
the Senator from Alabama and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, and others, 
whether the action taken by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania in respect to the 
Jonas amendment is part of the Presi- 
dent’s southern strategy? 

Mr. ALLEN. It rather looks like it to 
the junior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Alabama one or two other 
questions. 

Mr. ALLEN. All right, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not section 401 of 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
say that desegregation means the assign- 
ment of students to publie schools and 
within such schools without, regard to 
race, color, religion, or national origin? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not that mean in 
plain nonlegal English that in assigning 
a student to a public school, those who 
do the-assigning must absolutely ignore 
the race, the color, the religion, and the 
national origin of the student? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. That is true. I 
should like to suggest, in that same sec- 
tion, in the next sentence, it says that 
desegregation shall not mean transfer- 
ring a student from one school to an- 
other in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance, which shows again that they are 
trying to protect de facto segregation in 
the North. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
whether a person who becomes the 
Secretary of HEW prior to assuming the 
duties of that office does not hold his 
hand high, pointing somewhere toward 
the heavens, and take a solemn oath 
that he will support the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes sir. That is the re- 
quirement. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, would not that oath 
require that the Secretary of HEW obey 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which pro- 
hibits him from taking into considera- 
tion the race, the color, the religion, or 
the national origin of students to be as- 
signed to a public school? 

Mr. ALLEN. It would seem to the 
junior Senator from Alabama that that 
is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ala- 
bama. whether he has heard of any in- 
stance, where the.Department of HEW 
devised a plan or a program for a south- 
ern:scheol which complied with the spir- 
it and the letter of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964? 

Mr. ALLEN: I certainly agree with the 
Senator on that observation. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Department 
of HEW, in every case, before it grants 
money to a southern school district, re- 
quire that school district, as a condition 
precedent to receiving the money, to de- 
vise a plan which will violate section 401 
of title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964? 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President, that would 
be the conclusion the junior Senator 
from Alabama would reach, yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from Alabama ever heard of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare devising any plan as a condi- 
tion precedent for a southern district re- 
ceiving Federal funds which was in com- 
pliance with section 401 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964? 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree that I have not. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Alabama agree with 
the Senator from North Carolina that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has scant respect for acts of 
Congress? 

Mr. ALLEN. I certainly agree. That is 
quite obvious. Mr. President, going on 
with my discussion regarding de facto 
segregation and de jure segregation, I 
call attention to the fact that the Presi- 
dent of the United States—and I am not 
saying that the President’s message was 
all bad, because it was not; the Presi- 
dent laid a lot of emphasis on the use 
of neighborhood schools, and that is one 
of the possible solutions to this prob- 
lem—said that schoolchildren should 
not be transported from one district to 
another. He obviously knows something 
of the problems we have in the South. 
And I approve and laud his recom- 
mendation that neighborhood schools be 
used wherever possible. 

But on the matter of de facto segre- 
gation, that apparently is a sacrosanct 
provision and is absolutely above being 
reached, There is an element of sacred- 
ness about it. It cannot be tampered with. 

The President pointed out that there 
is not only de jure segregation in the 
South, but there is also some de facto 
segregation. He did not go on to explain. 
However, it has been pointed out that in 
a district or area where the character of 
the neighborhood changes and new sub- 
divisions have arisen since the Supreme 
Court decision, the type of segregation 
in the schools in that type area would 
be de facto segregation. Also, where a 
once segregated system becomes a deseg- 
regated or integrated system to the sat- 
isfaction and approval of Health, Educ- 
ation, and Welfare and the Federal 
courts and thereafter, after having once 
become integrated, becomes then reseg- 
regated so that it would come under the 
protection of the de facto segregation 
theory, if that happens throughout the 
South, we are going to have nothing then 
but de facto segregation and will have 
no integration anywhere in the country. 

All schools then would have de facto 
segregation. And there is no rule of law 
at this time that is being directed against 
the de facto segregation of schools. 

The thrust of all of these efforts of 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is to water down and make ineffec- 
tual the Jonas amendment. He does not 
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water it down. He seeks to knock it out 
entirely. 

Some Senator will come along when 
we get through with this provision and 
seek to knock out the Whitten amend- 
ments. That opportunity will be passed 
along to someone. It is something of a 
plum, Mr. President, to have the privilege 
of introducing one of these amendments 
to strike out or water down or make in- 
effectual the Jonas amendment or the 
Whitten amendments. 

It is a great political plum to be able 
to say to one’s constituency, “I helped 
kill the Whitten amendments,” or to 
say “I offered the amendment that killed 
the Jonas amendment.” 

I do not know who will offer such an 
amendment, but we can see that some 
Senator will regard it as a political 

lum. 
a The thrust of all of these amendments 
seeking to water down the Whitten, 
Jonas, and Stennis amendments has the 
effect in all of these amendments of 
requiring desegregation of segregated 
schools in cases where the segregation 
is said to be de jure. And it protects 
these efforts and fosters and encourages 
the continued existence of de facto 
segregation in areas outside of the South. 

Mr. President, the question that oc- 
curs to me is how long it will be before 
the constituencies of the Senators who 
offer these amendments seeking to 
desegregate tne de jure schools, the black 
schoolchild and his family and À his 
friends, are going to wonder why it is 
that these distinguished Senators with- 
hold from them in de facto segregated 
areas the benefits of integrated schools, 
because they are preserving segregation 
in the North and seeking to strike it 
down in the South. 

If it is so good for the South, are not 
the black constituencies of the Senators 
who foster and protect and preserve de 
facto segregation in their areas going to 
feel that their Senators ought to bring 
them these same benefits? s 

As it is now, however, they are seeking 
to solve the problems not of their own 
constituencies, but of constituencies 750 
or 1,000 miles away. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I recall 
the opinion of Chief Justice Warren in 
the Brown case, he asserted that it was 
a psychological fact that it is detrimental 
to à child to be excluded from a school 
on account of his race. Is my recollection 
correct? 

Mr, ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Alabama tell the Senator 
from North Carolina whether that psy- 
chological detriment is removed by the 
fact that the child is in a school which 
is segregated de facto rather than a 
school which is segregated de jure? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I believe that feeling 
will still exist in those schools. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Alabama think that the 
child concerned, who happens to be in a 
de facto segregated school somewhere 
north of the Potomac River, knows the 
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difference between de facto segregation 
and de jure segregation? 

Mr. ALLEN, I doubt if the percentage 
would be high that would know the 
difference. 

Mr. ERVIN. It would certainly be a 
very small number that would know the 
difference. 

Mr. ALLEN. I agree. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from North Carolina for 
calling these thoughts to the mind of 
the junior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me brief- 
ly? I have a few remarks that I want to 
make. 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to make reference here to the distinction 
between the approach in the South and 
in the non-Southern areas. 

I have before me some official figures 
which show that in Chicago, 0l—and 
these are official figures from the office 
of Mr. Finch—69.8 percent of all the Ne- 
gro students of that city are in all-black 
schools. That figure is 69.8 percent. 

Now, under the present policy with 
reference to HEW, no effort, or virtually 
no effort—just a fragmentary effort, so 
for all practical purposes no effort—is 
made to desegregate those schools. What 
chance, if any, do those Negro students 
in those black schools in Chicago have of 
ever getting the benefit of the decision 
in the Brown against Board of Education 
case? 

Mr. ALLEN. Apparently none, if the 
effort of those interested in doing away 
with de jure segregation in the South is 
confined only in the South and is not 
directed against de facto segregation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator know 
that nothing has been done in Chicago? 

Mr. ALLEN. Nothing at all. 

Mr. STENNIS. Nothing has been done 
in Chicago since the Brown against the 
Board of Education case in 1954. Is that 
right? 

Mr. STENNIS. Except to ask them to 
desegregate de facto. 

Mr. ALLEN. And they have refused 
to do it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have further figures 
from Cleveland, Ohio. The official figures 
show that 66.4 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents in Cleveland, Ohio, are in all- 
black schools, Now, under that same 
policy we have been talking about is 
there anything being done by the Federal 
Government or with the money that we 
appropriate here to give those black chil- 
dren a chance to get into more mixed 
schools? 

Mr, ALLEN. Not a thing, except the 
Senator will recall that Congress set up 
the Mondale Commission to go into this 
matter and report back when it saw fit 
to report. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. The President rec- 
ommended $1.5 billion in his message 
in April, I think it was, and some of that 
money was referred to on the floor of 
the Senate in a bill the other night and 
more is coming, as I understand. 

But does the Senator know of any plan 
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to spend any of this $1.5 billion in the 
schools in Chicago or Cleveland in order 
to desegregate them? 

Mr. ALLEN. No, I do not. Insofar as 
the junior Senator from Alabama is ad- 
vised, no plans are being made along 
those lines. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations where we have had 
this matter come up. There is no sugges- 
tion, no plan, and no suggestion leading 
to any plan to do anything outside of 
the South to change the situation. 

I had referred to the fact that in 
Cleveland 66 percent of the Negro stu- 
dents are in all-black schools. At the 
Same time only 6.4 percent of the white 
children attend majority black schools. 
So if there is any benefit to the white 
children to go to mixed schools, as the 
Supreme Court said in 1954, we thought, 
the other 94 percent of the white children 
in Cleveland are being denied that 
privilege. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, they are. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator know 
of any plan to change those white chil- 
dren over to mixed schools? 

Mr. ALLEN. No. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator if the figures referred to by my 
colleague do not show that men in public 
life and in the Government in both po- 
litical parties nationally are segregation- 
ists in the North? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. EASTLAND. And integrationists in 
the South. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. EASTLAND, But when it applies 
to them, oh, no; they are strict segrega- 
tionists, just as segregationist as any 
ultra-segregationist in the South. 

Mr. ALLEN. That capsules in just a 
few words what the junior Senator from 
Alabama has been trying to say, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is the proposal of this 
$150 million designed primarily to enable 
school children to have their intellectual 
horizons expanded? 

Mr, ALLEN, No. As the junior Senator 
from Alabama sees it, the $150 million 
that the Senator refers to is money to be 
used along the lines of a carrot and stick 
type treatment to our people down South. 
They will hold out as a carrot in the form 
of the use of this money for their school 
systems and at the same time brandish 
the power of the Federal courts, requir- 
ing them to desegregate now in public 
schools of the South. 

Now, Mr. President, those of us who 
support the Jonas amendment, the Whit- 
ten amendments, and those of us who 
supported the Stennis amendment, are 
speaking for the public school systems of 
our respective areas. We are trying to 
save the public school system in my own 
State and in the other States. Where this 
Same problem exists the same solution is 
being used. The public school system is 
in a chaotic condition; it is losing public 
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support; bond issues are being turned 
down by the score; taxes being submitted 
for a vote are being turned down; the 
people do not know what is going to hap- 
pen to the public school system, and we 
are trying to help solve that problem. We 
are trying to help save the public school 
systems of our respective States. 

From whence will we get our help? 
Where is our help going to come from? 
Is it going to come from the Republican 
leadership in the House? Apparently not. 
The Republican leadership is seeking to 
strike down the Jonas amendment which 
is just a short step forward for equal 
protection of the law for people of the 
South. Is it going to come from the na- 
tional Democrats? Apparently not. We 
see on these votes that we get very few 
votes from the Democrats outside of the 
South. 

Is it going to come from the executive 
department? Certainly not from HEW, 
which recognizes the dual system that 
seeks to desegregate the de jure segre- 
gated school systems and protects the de 
facto segregated school systems. 

Is it going to come from the courts? 
Well, Mr. President, on a long range basis 
I am hopeful that we are going to get 
some relief from the courts. There are 
some rays of hope. The decision of the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in a 
recent case set up the rule of reason- 
ableness. I refer to the opinion in the case 
of Swann against Charlotte-Mecklen- 
burg Board of Education. The court 
stated in that opinion: 

We adopted the test of reasonableness— 
instead of one that calls for absolutes— 


because it has proved to be a reliable guide 


in other areas of the law. 


Again: 

Nevertheless, school boards must use all 
reasonable means to integrate the schools in 
their jurisdiction. 


I hope this case will be affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
this new rule set by the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, setting up a rule of 
reasonableness, may be a part of the 
answer. 

Chief Justice Burger, in one of his 
opinions, said that he hopes that cases 
will come before the Supreme Court that 
will allow the Supreme Court to rule on 
questions that are now—I am not quoting 
him now— in the gray area, questions that 
have not been passed on specifically by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

So that I will not misquote him, he said 
as follows: 

As soon as possible, however, we ought to 
resolye some of the basic practical problems 
when they are appropriately presented, in- 
cluding whether, as a constitutional matter, 
any particular racial balance must be 
achieved in the schools; to what extent 
school districts and zones may or must be 
altered as a constitutional matter; and to 
what extent transportation may or must be 
provided to achieve the ends sought by prior 
holdings of court, and other related issues 
that may emerge. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question about the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I am delighted 
to yield. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Am I correct in inferring 
from the decision in that case that the 
majority of the court held that they 
would adopt the rule of reason? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Did not two judges dissent 
on the ground that the court ought not 
act reasonably? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe that was the 
effect of it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator re- 
call that on one occasion Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down a deci- 
sion involving the constitutionality of a 
State law providing for sterilization of 
idiots, and that in announcing his deci- 
sion sustaining the State law Justice 
Holmes said that “The Court thinks,” 
speaking of the ancestry of the person 
who was to be sterilized, “that three gen- 
erations of idiots are enough, but Mr. 
Justice Butler dissents from that view”? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; he did. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
mous consent that I may make the ob- 
servation here, without the Senator from 
Alabama’s losing his rights to the floor, 
that when the Senator from Alabama 
pointed out, as a result of his answer to 
my question, that two of the judges of 
the Fourth Circuit Court dissented to the 
court’s applying reasonableness to that 
decision, I was reminded of that remark 
made by Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
on that previous occasion. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is very interesting. I 
was somewhat surprised to see that dis- 
sent, but the majority opinion was to the 
contrary, that the rule of reasonableness 
ought to be adopted. 

I hope that rule will be approved by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
But, Mr. President, this is relief that will 
come years down the road. We need re- 
lief now in the public schools of the 
South. We need the rule of reason there. 
We need the right of freedom of choice. 
We need the Jonas amendment. We need 
the Whitten amendments that will be ex- 
plained in detail later. 

The amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania— 
and I am sorry he is not here, because we 
have been discussing him and his amend- 
ment for some little while here—seeks to 
strike out section 211, which is merely a 
provision which will afford some measure 
of equality of treatment under the law. 
It will furnish some measure of equal 
enforcement of the law and equal ap- 
plication of the law. It will not solve the 
problem, but it is something that will be 
for the protection of black and white 
alike, because it forbids the use of any of 
the money appropriated by this act to 
formulate or implement any plan that 
would deny any student, by reason of his 
color or his race, the right or privilege 
to attend any public school of his choice 
as selected by his parent or guardian. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
te Sienamahed Senator from Alabama 
yie. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama for the enlightening re- 
marks he has made on this school bill, 
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especially with regard to section 211 of 
the bill, known as the Jonas amendment. 
The Senator from Alabama has eloquent- 
ly described the overriding importance 
of a measure such as this. 

Mr. President, I should like to say 
further that prior to the Brown against 
Board of Education decision, the law of 
the land was that a State could assign 
students to different schools on the basis 
of race. 

In 1954, the Supreme Court handed 
down the Brown decision, which out- 
lawed this type of concept by saying that 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment prohibited the States from 
assigning students to schools on that 
basis. Is that not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Today, the Supreme 
Court and the all-powerful HEW have 
construed the Constitution to mean that 
school boards now must assign students 
to schools on the basis of race in order 
to obtain integration. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. They 
changed courses 180 degrees—to the left. 

Mr, THURMOND. That is true, is it 
no 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the former con- 
cept were unconstitutional, then this 
concept must be unconstitutional also; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. ALLEN. The junior Senator from 
Alabama would agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 
The only trouble is that the Supreme 
Court does not agree with the junior 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. THURMOND. As a matter of 
fact, if it were unconstitutional to 
assign a child to a certain school on 
the basis of race previously, does it not 
seem that it would still be unconstitu- 
tional to use race as the basis for as- 
signing schoolchildren to certain schools? 

Mr. ALLEN. The logic of the Sena- 
tor’s contention is unassailable. 

Mr. THURMOND. Federal bureaucrats 
and civil rights zealots at HEW are at- 
tempting to require that students be 
bused from one school to another in 
order to satisfy their own personal view 
of how every school should be run. Does 
not the Senator from Alabama con- 
clude that this is an open violation of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. That is my 
opinion. 

Mr. THURMOND. Did not the 1964 act 
specifically prohibit this very thing from 
being done? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. THURMOND. But yet HEW and 
the courts are requiring it to be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. I wish to stress that 
this policy of busing students is op- 
posed in my State, and I believe in most 
States, by both black and white par- 
ents as well as the students. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes; that is correct, I 
am sure. 

Mr. THURMOND. We are receiving 
a lot of complaints in South Carolina 
now from the black students who are 
being bused to other schools, that they 
want to stay in their own schools, but 
yet they are being forced, on account 
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of their race—the very criterion that was 
used before in saying you cannot force 
a child to go to a certain school on 
account of his race—and race is being 
used as the very basis for requiring a 
child to go to a school. 

In 1965, the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals handed down a decision that de- 
clared that freedom of choice was what 
the constitution required. Does the Sena- 
tor recall that decision? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. In my judgment, 
the court was entirely correct in that 
decision. I presume the Senator from 
Alabama feels the same way. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; I surely do. 

Mr. THURMOND. However, 3 years 
later the Supreme Court virtually nul- 
lified that decision by their decision in 
the Green case and some other deci- 
sions. 

At that point, in my judgment, the 
Supreme Court abandoned all legal and 
constitutional grounds in order to ac- 
complish the goal of bringing about 
social reform. Does the distinguished 
Senator agree with that statement? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I do. They are out on 
an uncharted sea in their decisions. 

Mr. THURMOND. What could be more 
just than providing an opportunity for 
each parent to choose the course of ac- 
tion which he feels is best for the educa- 
tion of his child? 

Mr. ALLEN. No plan could be better 
than that, in the opinion of the junior 
Senator from Alabama; and that is the 
only answer to the problem—that, com- 
bined with the neighborhood school con- 
cept. 

Mr. THURMOND. Indeed, the concept 
of individual free choice lies at the very 
heart of the foundation on which this 
great Nation was built, does it not? 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. In my judgment, 
the Jonas amendment, as embodied 
and designated as section 211 in this bill, 
is an attempt to project some reason 
and some logic into the tragic state of 
affairs we find facing this country today. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. That is 
very sound logic. 

Mr. THURMOND. I very strongly fav- 
or this amendment, and in my judgment 
it should certainly stay in the bill. In my 
judgment it is a very simple amendment. 
It merely says that no part of the funds 
provided in this act shall be used to 
formulate or implement any plan which 
would deny to any student, because of 
his race or color, the right or privilege 
of attending any public school of his 
choice, as selected by his parent or 
guardian. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is right. 

Mr. THURMOND. In other words, this 
amendment does exactly what the 
Brown decision of 1954 said had to be 
done. 

Mr. ALLEN. It seems to me it is in 
line with it, yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the able 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina for his 
comments and the contribution he has 
made to this discussion and this colloquy. 

Mr. President, I was very much inter- 
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ested in the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
that white and black both oppose the 
forced desegregaton of the public 
schools. But I call attention to the fact 
that our people are law-abiding; that 
there is no violence in the South, in face 
of these intolerable implementations of 
plans and these intolerable court de- 
crees. 

As I recall, when the Stennis amend- 
ment was under discussion here in the 
Senate, one of the distinguished Sena- 
tors from a section outside of the South 
said that this provision, which would 
have required uniform enforcement of 
the Federal desegregation criteria and 
guidelines, with enforcement of the same 
guidelines and plans and desegregation 
policies in his area, would be so fraught 
with violence that it would be necessary 
to call out the Army to put an end to the 
violence and to keep order. 

That is not so in the South. But we do 
plead for equal treatment, equal enforce- 
ment of the law. We believe that the 
Jonas amendment, embodied in section 
211 of the bill, is a step in the right di- 
rection. It is a short step, but it does give 
us some measure of equal treatment be- 
fore the law. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I hope 
that the amendment of the distinguished 
Republican leader, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), will be defeated, so that sec- 
tion 211 will remain in the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator yields the floor, will he 
yield to me? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was interested in 
the colloquy between my colleague and 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr, 
THURMOND), particularly on the free- 
dom of choice situation. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator is aware of the fact that back when 
HEW started putting out its guidelines 
suggesting to districts how they would go 
about to desegregate their schools, it 
actually proposed, itself, the freedom of 
choice plan as the proper method to 
pursue. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. I appreciate that 
suggestion of my distinguished senior 
colleague. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I could name 
schools right near the Senator’s home— 
for instance, Guntersville, in Marshall 
County—in which the suggestion was 
made by HEW to use the freedom of 
choice plan. 

Mr. ALLEN. And it was followed for a 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They freely entered 
into it and carried it out in good faith; 
and yet, after a year or maybe two years, 
it was almost sacrilegious, you would 
think, some of the howls they put up. 

Mr. ALLEN. It was working too good. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

The Senator, I know, is aware of 
neighborhood schools that have been 
virtually destroyed by some of the plans 
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they have put out there. Children have 
been bused many miles, simply for the 
purpose of obtaining racial balance, even 
though the law plainly declared that 
such could not be done. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ALLEN, Yes, sir, that is correct. 

I was informed by the Superintendent 
of Education in Alabama, the Honorable 
Ernest Stone, that the State of Alabama 
has had to close, and the local school 
districts have had to close, school build- 
ings worth approximately $100 million 
as the result of HEW plans and Federal 
court orders. In almost every instance, 
these schools are black schools—uproot- 
ing the black students—and that is what 
makes it so unpopular with the black 
Students, as pointed out by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And in areas that 
are almost completely occupied by black 
people. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have in mind a 
very valuable school in the city of Bir- 
mingham about which there has been a 
great deal of dispute. At one time, HEW 
directed that that school be demol- 
ished—a fine, brick school. It was in a 
community that was occupied almost en- 
tirely by black people; and because that 
was true and because, naturally, the stu- 
dents attending there, who lived in that 
neighborhood, were black, there was, you 
might say, a black school. HEW ordered 
that that school be demolished, or di- 
rected that it be—I cannot say that they 
had the right to order that it be—and 
they said that a new school should be 
built in an area completely out of there, 
and the students would be bused over 
there. 

A lady in Birmingham wrote me that 
she had a small daughter who, during the 
2, 3, or 4 years she had been attending 
school, had been able to walk a couple 
of blocks to the school in the neighbor- 
hood. Now they had come through with 
an order that required her to be bused 
11 miles across town in order to attend 
school, under that direction. 

It just does not make sense to destroy 
the neighborhood schools, does it? 

Mr. ALLEN. It does not. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And that is the ef- 
fect of what they are directing be done. 

Mr. ALLEN. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
and able senior Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks concerning the motion to strike 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
be rather brief. I want to point out with 
emphasis and quote briefly from the key 
paragraph, as I understand it, of the 
case of Brown against the Board of Edu- 
cation. I want to point with emphasis to 
the fact that this test has long since 
been abandoned, as has been said by the 
Senator from Alabama, and is prohibited 
from being followed now, under the sub- 
sequent decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the rules and regulations of HEW. 

I want to point out, further, that this 
simple amendment of Representative 
Jonas, of North Carolina is the very thing 
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that in body and in spirit would restore 
the real meaning of Brown against Board 
of Education. 

Mr. President, these are not my words. 
These are the words of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of 
Brown v. Board of Education, 347 US. 
483, 74 Supreme Court 636, 98th law 
edition 873, decided in 1954: 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educational op- 
portunities? We believe that it does. 


I repeat, for emphasis, the last sen- 
tence of the Court: 

We believe that it does. 

That is the test. That is the rule they 
laid down. 

It was said here last night by the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania—and I call this 
to his attention because I do not want 
to talk to his back—that 15 long years 
ago—may I have the attention of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. I am all attention. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

I have quoted from the case of Brown 
against Board of Education what I con- 
sider the key holding of that case. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania last 
night—in all good faith, I am sure—said 
that 15 long years had passed, and still 
the South had not done what it should 
have done, that very little had been done 
in some. areas, and so forth, and that it 
was time to put a stop to it. His motion 
was to strike out the section that would 
give some measure of freedom of choice. 

With great respect to him, I happen 
to have before me the figures from his 
wonderful city of Philadelphia, Pa.—and 
it is a wonderful city. I had the privilege 
of visiting here briefly last week. _ 

According to these figures, which are 
official, the percentage of Negro students 
attending majority white schools in that 
great city in 1968 was 9.6 percent—9.6 
percent only. In 1969, that had dropped 
to 8.2 percent. So instead of it going up, 
it is going down. 

Mr. SCOTT. Does the Senator want me 
to comment? 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to finish my 
sentence, and then I will yield. 

Instead of going up, it is going down. 
What is being done in the South? Let us 
look at Pennsylvania. Let us get home 
first, and let us clean up a little there, 
if this is sin. What about it? It is the 
same old double standard. Fifteen long 
years have passed—they throw that at 
us. 
I have more figures here. I believe 
these to be official. They were given to me 
as such, Pennsylvania is not alone. Cleve- 
land, Ohio—15 long years—in 1968, 4.8 
percent of Negro students there were at- 
tending majority white schools. In 1969, 
it dropped to 4 percent. Fifteen long 
years—going down, not going up. 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am very grateful to my 
distinguished friend from Mississippi, 
and I would be glad to answer him. 

The reason why we have more black 
students in schools where we have fewer 
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white students is nothing to pat our- 
selves on the back about. It is nothing 
about which to accept any praise or any 
blame. It is due to the fact that in varied 
geographical areas of the city of Phila- 
delphia in recent years, a very large per- 
centage of that population, a large part 
of west Philadelphia, almost all of north 
central Philadelphia, and parts of many 
other areas have been occupied in the 
residencies by people who are black. 
Therefore, in those schools, not neces- 
sarily because they seek to meet the edu- 
cational requirements on a quota of 
more black than white students but 
population shifts and de facto effects 
rather than de jure situations have 
brought that about. On the other hand, 
I recall the Henry School, which is 
very near to where I live, which 
was once all white but which now 
is very much in considerable majority a 
black school, it remains a very good 
school, one of our best high schools. 

I live in a residential area in Phila- 
delphia known as Chestnut Hill. My 
neighbors are among the best neighbors 
in the whole section. They are black. We 
in Philadelphia do not regard the exist- 
ence of a city block of white or black 
neighbors as unusual. In fact, in Wash- 
ington, D.C., my neighbors are black as 
well. 

We have accepted that as the situ- 
ation. What we are after is the quality of 
education. It is not a matter of concern 
to me whether my neighbor or the school- 
children there are black or white but 
whether they get an equal quality of edu- 
cation. Where there has been de facto 
situations they have been caused, in 
other words, by the shifting of popula- 
tions, not by a legal determination to 
evade the consequences of the law or of 
court decisions. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
very much for giving me this chance to 
answer. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. I 
am glad that I yielded to him. He has not 
answered yet, what, if anything, Phila- 
delphia has been doing these past 15 
years about trying to eliminate this situ- 
ation of-—— 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, we have been spend- 
ing—— 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me finish first, 
please—the Supreme Court said in 1954 
that it was not fair, that it was not equal 
treatment under the law, and it must be 
abolished. Thus, I am not trying to find 
fault with anyone. I say, let us clean up 
Philadelphia. While we are after Phila- 
delphia, Miss., let us take Philadelphia, 
Pa., and improve it a little bit. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure, if I can say this 
to my good friend from Mississippi, that 
his remarks now, and his very fine speech 
of a moment ago, will read very well in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. But, will not be persua- 
sive in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam fully satisfied with 
that, Senator. I am fully satisfied of it. 
You are consistently here imposing every 
ruling you can on us in the South. So far 
as I know, you have’ never satisfied us 
anyway—I am not speaking about the 
Senator personally, of. course—— 
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Mr. SCOTT. The Senator and I are 
friends. We know that. 

Mr. STENNIS. This is not a matter of 
friendship. This is a matter of education. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not wish to embar- 
rass the Senator with my friendship—— 

Mr. STENNIS. No. We are friends. We 
are friends, of course. I am proud of 
that. My point is, what are we going to do 
about Philadelphia, Pa., while we are 
working in Philadelphia, Miss., since the 
Supreme Court has said what it did about 
the test? 

If the Senator will pardon me, I will 
read from these percentages once more 
and then I will read one from Mississippi. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield at that 
point? 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me give these figures 
first, and then I will yield to the Senator, 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I say, in the Sen- 
ator’s fine home State of Pennsylvania— 
and it is a wonderful State—in Phila- 
delphia, the figures are 9.6 percent in 
1968 and 8.2 percent in 1969. 

In 1969, the percentage of Negro stu- 
dents attending the majority white 
schools in the largest city in my State 
of Mississippi was 19.7 percent. Would 
the Senator from Pennsylvania kindly 
give me his attention? It is 19.7 percent. 

In a large city in Mississippi—large for 
us—the percentage of Negro students 
attending a majority white school it was 
19.7 percent in 1969, as compared to 8.2 
percent in Philadelphia, Pa., and 2.8 
percent in Chicago, Ml. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi if they do not have de 
facto segregation in some places in 
Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Is there not one town down 
there where virtually all the black people 
live on one side of the bayou and the rail- 
road tracks and virtually all the white 
people live on the other side of the bayou 
and the railroad tracks; and that not- 
withstanding the fact that there was de 
facto segregation there, and notwith- 
standing the fact that the school board 
set up one school district on one side of 
the bayou and the railroad tracks and 
another school district on the other side 
of the bayou and the railroad tracks, 
primarily for the safety of the little chil- 
dren, the Federal court held that the 
safety of the little children has to take 
second place to the overriding necessity 
of desegregation, and the school board 
would have to make some of the little 
black children endanger their lives by 
crossing the bayou and the railroad 
tracks to get over to the white school, and 
some of the little white children endan- 
ger their lives by crossing the bayou and 
the railroad tracks to get over to the 
black school? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is true. That is 
one of the cases we have down there, It 
is just as the Senator has stated it. It is 
part of this crusade supported and 
backed by those who have not cleaned 
up their own backyards. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does ‘not the Senator 
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from Mississippi know of the celebrated 
case in Charlotte, N.C., where the court 
handed down a decree requiring the bus- 
ing of thousands of students in de facto 
areas inhabited by blacks to schools 
in de facto areas inhabited by whites? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. I am familiar with 
that. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, HEW and 
the courts harass the schoolchildren 
of the South regardless whether it is de 
facto or de jure segregation in the 
South; is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is right. 

Mr. ERVIN, The South is subjected 
in any event to compulsory integration. 
Only the North can hide behind the 
words “de facto.” 

Mr. STENNIS. That is deliberately set 
up that way, Senator, by some of those 
who helped to draft the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act. They took that for themselves, in 
no uncertain words. I have been frank 
about it. I have said here on the floor 
of the Senate, in a speech I made not 
many days ago, that the Supreme Court 
has repeatedly refused to hear a case 
originating outside the South to decide 
the question of the legality of this seg- 
regation that they have. 

I cited four specific cases where the 
litigants tried to get that point decided, 
and applied for a writ of certiorari, but 
that writ of certiorari was denied by the 
Supreme Court in those four cases, as 
well as more. Those four were clean and 
clear cut, so there is some mysterious 
reason why the Court refused to pass on 
the legality of this very segregation we 
are talking about. 

When we talk about children and 
equality of their education, I know of a 
case in my State of a man and wife with 
six children who, under orders of the 
Court, must send those six children to 
six different schools to the four different 
sides of the city, each one leaving home 
separately in the morning and going to 
a different school in a city of 100,000. 

Call that quality education—or quality 
anything else that goes to make up the 
training of youngsters at that tender 
age? 

I hope, Mr. President, and I submit 
this on its fairness, that the majority of 
Senators will see fit to let this amend- 
ment go on this appropriation bill for at 
least 1 year. That is the life of it. It will 
not be permanent law. Let it go along 
for 1 year and see what the result will 
be. Certainly it will not hurt anyone 
outside the South. It will lend somewhat 
of a new start and be of great encourage- 
ment to the spirit of the parents and 
teachers. We always hear the bad things, 
the thousands and thousands of parents 
and teachers in our area of the country 
that have sacrificed the right to make 
this thing work. And they come back 
with more, and more, and more intoler- 
able demands under which human flesh 
can hardly live. It is injurious to those of 
both races. 

I hope that the Senate will see fit to 
stand by the House and stand by the 
House committee and stand by the Sen- 
ate committee and leave this temporary 
provision in the bill for one time, just 
one time, and let us see what good can 
come from it in 1 year. 
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Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senate will sustain the motion to strike 
section 211. 

“FREEDOM OF CHOICE” A MISNOMER 


The progress of school desegregation 
since the Supreme Court announced the 
Brown decision in 1954 has been some- 
where between nonexistent and slow. The 
very latest statistics available from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare issued June 8, 1970, show us that 
almost 50 percent of the minority stu- 
dents in American primary and second- 
ary schools attend schools with between 
95 and 100 percent minority group popu- 
lations. The corresponding figure is 77 
percent for the 17 Southern and border 
States. Even in the 32 States of the North 
and West, where racial segregation of 
schools has been by and large de facto, 
more than 32 percent of the minority stu- 
dents attend schools which have 95 to 
100 percent minority group populations. 

In addressing my remarks to section 
211 of the Office of Education appropria- 
tions bill—H.R. 16916—the so-called 
Jonas amendment, I express the hope 
that its presence and the presence of 
the accompanying Whitten amendments 
embodied in section 209-219 of the biil 
reported out of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, represent a futile last gasp on the 
part of those who seek to scuttle the de- 
segregation process altogether. As I have 
every time that the predecessors of these 
amendments have been added to the ap- 
propriations measures by the House, I 
must now oppose their acceptance by the 
Senate. 

Section 211 requires that desegregation 
plans embrace the idea of freedom of 
choice; it is quite clearly unconstitu- 
tional. The U.S. Supreme Court held in 
Green against County School Board of 
New Kent County, Va., in 1968, that the 
freedom of choice plan at issue was itself 
unconstitutional because it served to 
perpetuate, rather than terminate, racial 
segregation. The court was clear in stat- 
ing that constitutionally, “utilizing free- 
dom of choice is not an end in itself”; 
yet that is what section 211 would mean 
in practical consequence. 

Even were we to suppose that constitu- 
tional commands have weakened in the 
past 2 years, section 211 should be de- 
cisively defeated. The phrase “freedom 
of choice,” as rhetoric, has a rather 
compelling emotional appeal, But at- 
taching the word “freedom” to a concept 
cannot change its practical effect. We 
would not for a moment entertain pass- 
age of a bill which attempted to estab- 
lish the “freedom to assault,” the “free- 
dom to cripple,” or the “freedom to kill.” 
Yet as moderate a black leader as Whit- 
ney Young of the National Urban League 
said recently in testimony before the 
Senate Select Committee on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity, that a system 
which fosters school segregation com- 
mits “educational genocide.” 

Proponents of section 211 have argued 
that if freedom of choice results in seg- 
regated schools, it is not because of de 
jure state action, but because the stu- 
dents and parents of a given community 
prefer segregation, which should be their 
right so long as they impose their views 
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on no one else. This theoretical explana- 
tion simply does not comport with the 
facts which have been uncovered by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. The 
Commission’s September 1969 report on 
Federal enforcement of school desegre- 
gation found a variety of causes for the 
failure of freedom of choice plans to 
achieve desegregation. 

For one thing, fear of retaliation and 
hostility from the white community has 
continued to deter many black families 
from choosing all-white schools. The fear 
is not ill placed. The Commission has 
documented numerous instances of vio- 
lent intimidation. 

For example, a 16-year-old girl in 
Sharkey-Issaquena Counties, Miss., is 
today sightless in her right eye, the 
result of a shotgun wound inflicted when 
she tried unsuccessfully to transfer to a 
white attended school. 

A black family in Clay County, Miss., 
received death threats and gunshots in 
its family home and the family car when 
their 12-year-old son registered in a 
white school. 

Less than 5 years ago, an Alabama 
Federal court found that a local chapter 
of the Ku Klux Klan had been formed in 
Crenshaw County to forcibly prevent the 
desegregation of the public schools and 
intimidate Negro parents who chose to 
send their children to white schools. 

In addition, economic coercion has 
been used as a weapon to prevent black 
families from exercising so-called free- 
choice. A black truckdriver in Dorches- 
ter County, S.C., was fired from his job, 
because as his former employer admitted, 
his children enrolled in the white-at- 
tended schools. The district court in the 
Crenshaw County case also found the 
Klan had utilized economic coercion in 
achieving its ends. 

In the past, this body has been asked 
to endorse obstructionism by removing 
from judicial scrutiny freedom of choice 
approaches to desegregation. Tonight, we 
are asked not only to endorse obstruc- 
tionism but to require it by approving 
section 211. To do so would be unpar- 
donable. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland to strike sections 
209 and 210 of the education appropria- 
tions bill. 

Sections 209 and 210, the so-called 
Whitten amendments, would not in their 
present form change legal requirements 
in the area of school desegregation, or 
alter the authority and responsibility of 
HEW to enforce those requirements. But 
these provisions are designed to create 
confusion in the minds of laymen, and 
their passage would encourage futile re- 
sistance among school districts now fully 
desegregated, or planning to complete 
desegregation with the opening of school 
next fall. 

Sections 209 and 210 would prohibit 
HEW from requiring the transfer or as- 
signment of students over parental ob- 
jection, or the busing of students, with 
respect to schools or school systems 
which are “desegregated”’ as that term is 
defined in title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 or from requiring the abolish- 
ment of any school so “desegregated.” 
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These provisions are meaningless, of 
course, since existing law gives HEW no 
authority to require further action of a 
school or school district which is “‘deseg- 
regated” within the meaning of title IV. 

“Desegregation” is defined in title IV 
as follows: 

401(b) “Desegregation” means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and with- 
in such schools without regard to their race, 
color, religion, or national origin, but “de- 
segregation” shall not mean the assignment 
of students to public schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. 


Under this definition, “desegregation” 
of a school district encompasses the proc- 
ess of disestablishing the effects of racial 
assignment, in order to achieve the non- 
racial operation required by the Con- 
stitution. 

As the Supreme Court ruled over 2 
years ago in the Green decision, a school 
district does not stop the practice of 
assigning students on the basis of race 
when it adopts an alternative method of 
assignment which achieves the same 
results as racial assignment. The Court 
held that de jure segregated school dis- 
tricts achieve nonracial operation only 
by integration in fact of faculties and 
student bodies. 

The title IV definition of “desegrega- 
tion” explicitly excludes efforts “to over- 
come racial imbalance,” that is, to elimi- 
nate segregation which is accidental or 
de facto in origin. Thus, the term “deseg- 
regation” refers only to the constitu- 
tional obligations of school districts seg- 
regated by law or official policy. 

No narrow interpretation of the term 
“desegregation” is consistent with its use 
in title IV. Its only present function is 
to describe the Office of Education’s au- 
thority to render technical assistance to 
school districts requesting such assist- 
ance in meeting their legal responsbili- 
ties. The term “desegregation” is coex- 
tensive with 14th amendment require- 
ments, so that the Office of Education 
program can render useful service to de- 
segregating school districts. 

The administration has announced its 
opinion that sections 209 and 210 would 
have no legal effect, and asks that we 
strike them because of the confusion they 
would cause among desegregating school 
districts. The Leadership Conference for 
Civil Rights opposes these sections on 
the same grounds. Mr. President, we are 
dealing with the lives of children, and 
with the most fundamental of this Na- 
tion’s commitments, our commitment to 
the elimination of racial injustice. Enact- 
ment of these meaningless but divisive 
provisions would betray our public trust. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, once 
again we are faced with the crucial ques- 
tion of whether the Senate is willing to 
help save the public schools of the South 
and the Nation from disruption and 
chaos. 

We must exercise our powers respon- 
sibly by returning to the local and State 
school officials the authority to bring 
about desegregation in an orderly man- 
ner by use of the “freedom of choice” 
plan. 

The inferior Federal courts in the 
South, with the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, have entered 
extreme and arbitrary orders forcing 
Southern school districts to achieve in- 
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tegration by means of forced assignment 
of students to schools on the basis of race 
so as to achieve a racial quota in the 
public schools. This has been done even 
when it violated the “neighborhood 
school” concept and entailed busing of 
children for long distances in order to 
attain a racial quota in the schools. 

Likewise, officials of the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare have similarly forced 
Southern school districts to adopt the 
same sort of extreme destructive plans 
for accomplishing desegregation as a 
condition to the payment of Federal 
funds for educational purposes. 

It is this latter abuse of power which 
is sought to be remedied by the Whitten 
amendments and the Jonas amendment. 

These amendments appear as sections 
209, 210 and 211 in the pending bill 
as reported by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. This language must be re- 
tained in its present form. It must not 
be watered down, Section 209 provides 
that no part of the funds contained in 
this act may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated 
as that term is defined in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88- 
352, to take any action to force the bus- 
ing of students; to force on account of 
race, creed, or color the abolishment of 
any school so desegregated; or to force 
the transfer or assignment of any stu- 
dent attending any elementary or sec- 
ondary school so desegregated to or 
from a particular school over the pro- 
test of his or her parents or parent. 

Section 210 provides that no part of 
the funds contained in this act shall 
be used to force any school or school dis- 
trict which is desegregated as that term 
is defined in title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take 
any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color the trans- 
fer of students to or from a particular 
school so desegregated as a condition 
precedent to obtaining Federal funds 
otherwise available to any State, school 
district, or school. 

Section 211 provides that no part of 
the funds provided in this act shall be 
used to formulate or implement any plan 
which would deny to any student, be- 
cause of his race or color, the right or 
privilege of attending any public school 
of his choice as selected by his parent 
or guardian. 

These sound provisions would merely 
prevent forced busing and arbitrary clos- 
ing of schools, and would permit a child 
to attend the school of his parents’ 
choice. 

What is wrong with that? This is 
completely consistent with our American 
traditions of self-determination and local 
control under school boards. 

If we fail to include these provisions 
in the law, we will permit, sanction and 
condone the actions of officials in the 
Office of Education in unjustifiably treat- 
ing the public schools of the South dif- 
ferently from the public schools of the 
other parts of the Nation. 

Mr. President, my colleagues from the 
South and I have made a number of 
speeches on this floor in which we stated 
irrefutable facts which clearly demon- 
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strated that the arbitrary and outlandish 
actions of the Federal courts and of Fed- 
eral administrative officials have had a 
terrible effect upon many of the public 
schools of our section. These Federal 
edicts have caused many of the children 
who attended public schools, both white 
and black, to withdrawn from the public 
schools. These unwise edicts have brought 
about turmoil and confusion among the 
teachers and students in many of these 
schools. 

I deeply regret to say that apparently 
the terrible events that are occurring in 
many of the public schools of the South 
seem to have little or no impact on some 
of my colleagues from other sections of 
the country. 

In the event that anyone should think 
that my considered judgment that the 
forcing of a racial quota of students and 
teachers in the public schools will in- 
variably result in educational chaos and 
public resentment is influenced by the 
fact that I am a southerner, then I invite 
your careful attention to a few extraor- 
dinary statements made on this floor 
during the course of the debate on the 
Stennis amendment last February. I be- 
lieve that these statements, which were 
made by eminent nonsouthern Members 
of this body, show beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that people in no section of 
this country want to be subjected to a 
racial quota system by the assignment 
of students and teachers in the public 
schools on the basis of race. 

As you recall, the Stennis amendment, 
as modified by an amendment of the 
junior Senator from Connecticut, stated 
that the guidelines established pursuant 
to title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
shall be applied uniformly in all regions 
of the United States in dealing with 
conditions of segregation by race in the 
schools of the agencies of any State with- 
out regard to the origin or cause of such 
segregation, whether de jure or de facto. 

In other words, since we had previously 
been unable to receive justice by the 
adoption of the Whitten amendments 
and the Jonas amendment, some of us 
sought by the Stennis amendment to at 
least be assured that the other sections 
of the United States would receive the 
same and equal treatment as that re- 
ceived by the South. 

I commend my colleague from Missis- 
sippi for forcing this issue to the floor. 
His efforts resulted in a landmark vote, 
in which the Senate approved the “equal 
treatment” amendment by a vote of 56 
to 36. Unfortunately, even though the 
Senate adopted the Stennis amendment, 
its language was weakened by the con- 
ference committee with the House, and 
the language which was finally enacted 
into law still permits the Federal courts 
and the Federal bureaucrats to discrimi- 
nate against the South. It is my firm con- 
viction that the people of the South are 
being afflicted with terrible conditions in 
their schools which 95 percent of all 
‘Americans in all sections of the Nation 
would never voluntarily endure. This 
statement is supported by the many 
tragic events which had occurred in the 
school systems of Mississippi as a result 
of Federal interference in the operation 
of the schools. I now call to your careful 
consideration a statement made by the 
distinguished Republican leader, the sen- 
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ior Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
closing moments of the debate on the 
Stennis amendment on February 18, 
1970. Senator Scorr opposed the adop- 
tion of the Stennis amendment. He took 
the position during the debate that even 
should both Houses of Congress adopt 
the language of the Stennis amendment, 
it might not have the effect of law be- 
cause it was couched in terms of a state- 
ment of policy. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania then made the following 
statement: 

I say I am glad it is only stated as policy, 
because any genuine attempt, in good faith, 
to enforce this language would require, in 
my judgment, the use of all the police 
forces in America, and a great many of the 
troops overseas, That may be a good thing; it 
may be a good way to get the troops home. 


I completely concur with this state- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
If HEW and the Federal courts should 
harm and disrupt the public schools in 
all 50 States to the same degree that 
they have harmed and disrupted the 
public schools of the South, it would 
indeed require all of the police forces 
and many of our troops to enforce this 
destruction of public education on an 
angry and outraged American public. 

Mr. President, if the consequences of 
forced integration by racial quotas would 
be so bitterly resented by the people of 
America so as to compel the use of all 
of the police forces and hundreds of 
thousands of Federal troops in order to 
enforce compliance with the law, then 
how, in good conscience, can anyone 
Justify or condone punishing the people 
of the South in such a fashion? There is 
no justification for such discriminatory 
treatment. 

One can draw at least three inferences 
from the statements of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania which I have quoted. 

The first possible inference is that the 
people of the North, East, and West are 
much more violently opposed to forced 
integration by racial quotas than are the 
people of the South, and for that reason 
Federal troops would be required to en- 
force such conditions in those sections of 
the Nation. This may or may not be true. 
The Senator from Mississippi does not 
undertake to impute thoughts, ideas or 
motives to people in other States. 

The second reasonable inference which 
could be drawn from this statement is 
that the South should be treated differ- 
ently than the rest of the Nation because 
it has not yet paid enough pennance for 
the War Between the States. 

It is my sincere hope that this infer- 
ence is not the correct one to draw from 
this statement. I had hoped that the 
spirit of Thaddeus Stevens was dead in 
the Senate, but events of the last few 
years make me wonder. 

The third reasonable inference which 
could be drawn from the statement is 
that ideally a system of forced integra- 
tion by racial quotas should be foisted 
on all of the schools in America, but 
that realism compels the concession that 
the people of the North, East, and West 
would not stand for such outrages, and 
if such conditions were forced upon 
them might not only react with violence, 
necessitating the use of troops, but, even 
worse, they might react at the ballot 
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box with disastrous political conse- 
quences to some persons, 

I hope and trust that this inference is 
not the correct one to be drawn, because 
it would put our Government in the po- 
sition of being a bully or tyrant. 

Just because it has been forcibly dem- 
onstrated to the people of the South that 
the whole might of the Federal Estab- 
lishment may be brought to bear on them 
in order to force integration by means 
of racial quotas in the public schools, it 
does not follow that it is right, proper, 
or moral to take such tyrannical actions. 

We in the South have learned from 
experience that the Federal courts and 
the bureaucrats at HEW will blatantly 
treat our schools differently from the 
schools in other sections. of the Nation. 
We have learned that harsh and arbi- 
trary edicts will be entered by the Fed- 
eral courts in order to achieve the goal 
of integration by quotas. We have 
learned to our sorrow that Federal bu- 
reaucrats will arbitrarily and illegally 
deny our schools and other institutions 
funds to which they are entitled under 
the law unless they submit to a policy 
of integration by quotas. 

We have even learned the ultimate les- 
son that Federal troops will be used to 
bring about the complete social revolu- 
tion which is the goal of so-called civil 
rights leaders. 

Perhaps it would not be such a bad 
idea for people in all of the other sections 
of the Nation to realize that troops may 
be used against them, too, in order to en- 
force integration by racial quotas and 
the social revolution. It is an unhappy 
thought, but perhaps only in that way 
will all Americans learn of the results of 
Federal interference in the operation of 
the public schools. 

I also call your attention to a state- 
ment made by the distinguished Repub- 
lican leader at an earlier stage of the 
debate on the Stennis amendment on 
February 18: 

But, without waiting for that, we will now 
have, if the amendment is agreed to, a deci- 
sion that after de jure segregation has been 
pursued as far as it cam be pursued, in all 
sections of the country, including the South, 
the white student will have gone to the pri- 
vate schools and the blacks will have at- 
tended the public schools and then we will 
have a situation where we will have resegre- 
gation; and then, in the South, as in the rest 
of the country, we will have a United States 
policy stated of an attempt to enforce the 
unsegregation of the resegregated areas na- 
tionwide, which is a matter highly exalted in 
principle and most desirable, but would, in 
fact, operate as a total breakdown of the law 
all over the country. 


On the preceding day of the debate, 
February 17, the senior Senator from 
New York made this prediction of what 
would happen if the Stennis amendment, 
which provided for equal treatment, were 
adopted: 

One of two things will happen. All efforts 
to desegregate will stop, and it will be im- 
possible to go on; or there will be Federal 
interference of such size, magnitude, and 
depth that the country will be appalled if 
this measure becomes law. 


I agree with my colleagues from Penn- 
sylvania and New York. If the tragedies 
which are being inflicted on the public 
schools of the South are visited upon all 
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of the public schools in the United States, 
then there would be a total breakdown of 
law all over the country, and the country 
would be appalled. 

My colleagues from the South and I 
have made pleas in the past to grant us 
simple equity and justice. Since we were 
not able to receive equity and justice, we 
then asked you for equal treatment. 

We have failed to receive equity, jus- 
tice, or equal protection of the laws from 
the Congress. 

We now renew our demand for fair- 
ness and justice. If the Senate again 
turns a deaf ear to our plea for justice, 
it will have a tragic impact on all of the 
schoolchildren of this Nation. 

Do not think that you can forever suc- 
ceed in punishing the South and forcing 
our section to bear the full brunt of com- 
pulsory racial integration by quotas. It 
just will not work that way. 

I ask that the Senate restore sanity to 
the operation of our public schools by 
the adoption of the Whitten amendments 
and the Jonas amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL). If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUSSELL). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I have a live pair with the able 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” Having al- 
ready voted in the negative, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr, MUSKIE), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Younc), are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) and the Senator from 
California (Mr. MURPHY) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The. Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munprt) is absent because of illness. 
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The Senator from New York (Mr. 
GoopELL) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr, MunptT) would 
vote “nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Goopett) has been previously 
announced. 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 27, as follows: 

[No. 169 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 
Hatfield 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, 1. 
Stevens 
Symington 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 


NAYS—27 


Ellender 

Ervin 

Fulbright 

Gore 

Gurney 

Hansen 

Holland 

Hollings 

Hruska Young, N. Dak. 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 

PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 


Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
Mansfield, for. 


Tower, against. 
NOT VOTING—17 


So Mr. Scorr’s amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table, 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 737 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me for appropriations in the amount 
of $150 million for emergency assistance 
to desegregating local educational agen- 
cies. This amendment carries forward 
the recommendations of the President 
contained in his message to the Congress 
of May 25. 

The amendment is similar to the text 
of the parallel provision contained in 
chapter VII of the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, H.R. 17399, as reported to 
the Senate by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee with two important exceptions— 
first, the item which made the previous 
provision out of order has been elimi- 
nated, and second, the amendment in- 
cludes as its second proviso the key ele- 
ments of the three amendments includ- 
ing the form decided by recall—intro- 
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duced on June 16 by Senator MONDALE 
for himself, and other Senators, includ- 
ing myself. 

The Appropriations Committee has 
had an opportunity, therefore, to con- 
sider this proposal and one may find the 
detailed testimony concerning it on pages 
bn through 781 of the hearings on H.R. 

7399. 

This proposal would carry out the first 
step of the plan proposed by the Presi- 
dent in his May 21 message to the Con- 
gress to provide $1.5 billion in assistance 
on desegregation to schools throughout 
the Nation over the next 2 years. 

In order to meet the emergency situa- 
tion of schools facing September dead- 
lines this year, the amendment would 
provide funds under six authorities pres- 
ently existing in law. Also, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Education, Mr. PELL, pointed out 
this morning during hearings of the sub- 
committee, this amendment will serve as 
a test vehicle for gauging the efficacy of 
the larger $1.5 billion administration 
proposal to which I have referred. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a memorandum 
citing the individual statutes, the 
amounts which would be utilized under 
each, and a description of the authority. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

1. Community development programs: 
$100,000,000. 

Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Title 
II, Urban and Rural Community Action Pro- 
grams. This title’s purpose is to help focus 
available local, State, private, and Federal 
resources upon the goal of enabling low-in- 
come families, and low-income individuals 
of all ages, in rural and urban areas, to at- 
tain the skills, knowledge, and motivations 
and secure the opportunities needed for them 
to become fully self-sufficient. Presently 
funded under this authority are Headstart 
and Follow Through, among others. 

2. Personnel development pro; 5 P 
000,000. P programs: $9 

Education Professions Development Act, 
Part D, Improving Training Opportunities 


for Personnel Serving in Programs of Educa- 
tion Other Than Higher Education. 

or projects under this part are funded to im- 
prove the qualifications of persons serving or 
preparing to serve in educational program in 
elementary and secondary schools (including 
preschool and adult and vocational educa- 
tion programs) or postsecondary vocational 
schools or to supervise or train persons so 
serving. 

3. Major demonstrations: $14,000,000. 

Cooperative Research Act. This Act au- 
thorizes projects for research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the feld of education, and 
for the dissemination of information derived 
from educational research. 

4. Dropout prevention: $5,000,000. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Section 807. This section authorizes demon- 
Stration projects involving the use of inno- 
vative methods, systems, materials, or pro- 
grams which show promise of reducing the 
ren A a ae who veil not complete their 

elemen and secon 
schools. ad 

5. Technical assistance: $15,000,000. 

Civil Rights Acts of 1964, Title IV. This 
title authorizes rendering technical assist- 
ance to school boards in the preparation, 
adoption, and implementation of plans for 
the desegregation of public schools. 

6. Planning and evaluation: $5,000,000. 
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Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967, Section 402. This sec- 
tion authorizes grants, contracts or other 
payments for planning and evaluating any 
programs for which the Commissioner of 
Education has responsibility for administra- 
tion, 

These particular authorities were selected 
because they met the following criteria:; 
focus on elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, can be used for student and teacher 
services, are discretionary authorities, do 
not have formulas which would channel 
funds away from areas of greatest need, are 
designed to support and encourage dem- 
onstration activities, are flexible in the 
range of activities which can be approved, 
are clearly related and appropriate to the 
needs of school districts undergoing desegre- 
gation, have authorization levels which are 
sufficiently above current levels of appropria- 
tion to permit additional appropriations. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
debate Monday night, the distinguished 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
tee, Mr. PELL, raised a very valid ques- 
tion as to whether this appropriation 
would be consistent with the relevant 
authorizing legislation. In response to 
this, I submit for the RECORD a memo- 
randum from the General Counsel’s Of- 
fice of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. It is the opinion 
of the Department that existing author- 
ity is entirely adequate to carry out the 
programs contemplated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum referred to be printed at 
this point in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
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June 19, 1970. 
Subject: Emergency School Assistance Pro- 
gram. 
To: The Secretary. 

We have been requested to furnish a brief 
statement of our views with respect to the 
adequacy of the statutory authority to carry 
out the emergency school assistance pro- 
gram for 1970 under the $150,000,000 supple- 
mental appropriation for that purpose con- 
tained in H.R. 17399, as reported in the Sen- 
ate. A summary of the program is attached 
as an appendix to this memorandum. A copy 
of the relevant appropriation is also at- 
tached. 

At the outset it should be clear that title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act was deemed too 
restrictive to enable the program to meet 
the full range of emergency needs faced by 
desegregating school districts. Title IV au- 
thorizes the Commissioner of Education to 
render technical assistance in the prepara- 
tion, adoption, and implementation of plans 
of desegregation, make arrangements for 
appropriate training institutes, and provide 
assistance for in-service training for teach- 
ers and the employment of specialists with 
regard to problems incident to desegrega- 
tion. Title IV would not provide authority 
for the broader range of needs related to 
desegregation, including provision for special 
personnel, such as teacher aides, remedial 
and special services for students involved 
in the desegregation process, and special 
guidance and counseling, which are con- 
templated in the supplemental request. 

With respect to whether the authorities 
cited in the supplemental appropriation are 
adequate to carry out the emergency pro- 
gram, we, in conjunction with lawyers of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, have 
considered the matter and conclude that 
the authorities in question do provide a suf- 
ficient basis to carry out this emergency 
program. 
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Program components covering teacher 
training and educational personnel develop- 
ment activities, dropout prevention pro- 
grams, technical assistance to school dis- 
tricts in the implementation of desegrega- 
tion plans, and special demonstration proj- 
ects, are authorized under the combination 
of authorities administered by the Com- 
missioner of Education, including part D 
of the Education Professions Development 
Act (title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965), the Cooperative Research Act, title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, and sec- 
tion 807 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. Contemplated plan- 
ning and evaluation may be conducted under 
section 402 of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Amendments of 1967. 

With respect to those aspects of the pro- 
gram which will be carried out under title II 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
representatives of the Department and of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, includ- 
ing members of our office and of the Office 
of General Counsel of OEO, have negotiated 
@ Memorandum of understanding in antic- 
ipation of a delegation of authority from 
OEO to the Department for the purpose of 
carrying out portions of a specially desig- 
nated emergency school assistance program 
under section 222(a) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. We have been assured by 
the OEO lawyers that title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act affords ample authority to 
support the relevant portions of the program. 
This memorandum of understanding has 
been executed by the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The memorandum of understanding by 
the Department and OEO gives effect to sec- 
tion 244(5) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, prohibiting assistance under the Act to 
provide general aid to elementary or second- 
ary education in any school or school system. 
The Department has assured the Office of 
Economic Opportunity that this prohibition 
will be observed in the administration of 
the program. (In this connection, we note 
that the educational projects to be assisted 
are special and remedial in nature.) In such 
administration, we understand that the proj- 
ects to be developed will be designed to meet 
the special emergency needs of school dis- 
tricts with substantial enrollments of chil- 
dren from low-income families. 

In furnishing our views on this matter, we 
point out that regulations and guidelines 
to be promulgated pursuant to the program 
will give effect to the various limitations con- 
tained in each of the above-mentioned au- 
thorities, including such matters as distribu- 
tion or allotment of funds and State agency 
approval. 

We also take note that the emergency 
school assistance program to be funded un- 
der the supplemental appropriation is not in- 
tended to become a permanent operation. On 
the contrary, it is intended to be a short- 
span, single, emergency effort to meet a spe- 
cific immediate crisis in the schools in the 
coming school year, pending consideration by 
the Congress of the Emergency School Aid 
Act of 1970, which the Administration has 
proposed to deal with the problem during 
fiscal year 1971 and fiscal year 1972. 

SIDNEY A. SAPERSTEIN, 
Acting General Counsel. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, while the 
delays in implementing desegregation 
plans which have occurred in many de 
jure situations in school districts cannot 
be condoned, neither can the children 
who reside in those districts be punished 
for the recalcitrance of their elders. The 
imperative need throughout even the still 
segregated districts is to desegregate, as 
required by the Constitution. This quite 
often requires money—funds for train- 
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ing personnel, providing guidance serv- 
ices and a variety of other needs. We 
know the job can be done because it has 
been done successfully in, among others, 
formerly segregated school districts as 
New Albany, Miss., Marion County, Fla., 
Chapel Hill, N.C., Ruston, La., Chat- 
tooga County, Ga., Aiken, S.C., and Sher- 
man, Tex., as evidence presented to the 
Select Committee on Equal Education 
Opportunity has indicated. 

And just this morning, the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare received 
testimony from the staff director of the 
Civil Rights Commission as to how ad- 
ditional funds have helped make desegre- 
gation succeed in school districts in 
North Carolina and Mississippi and New 
Jersey and Rhode Island. 

Civil rights advocates have tended to 
emphasize the morality of educational 
equality and the advantages to be de- 
rived by minority group children from 
the desegregation of schools. I subscribe 
to these important values and I think it 
is also important to emphasize that seg- 
regated education is detrimental also to 
the middle-income family white child 
whose parents have on to many occasions 
fought to maintain it. 

When Congress acts, important re- 
sources will become available to assist 
long overdue compliance with the Con- 
stitutional guarantee of equal educa- 
tional opportunity; this challenge is now 
ours for the Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment be printed in 
the Record and that it be printed under 
the rule. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp is as follows: 


AMENDMENT No. 737 
On page 8, after line 9 add the following: 
“EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


“For assistance to desegregating local edu- 
cational agencies as provided under Part D 
of the Education Professions Development 
Act (title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965), the Cooperative Research Act, title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, section 807 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965, section 402 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1967, and title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended, including 
necessary administrative expenses therefor, 
$150,000,000: Provided, That no part of any 
funds appropriated herein to carry out pro- 
grams under title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 shall be used to calculate 
the allocations and proration of allocations 
under section 102(b) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1969; Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the funds contained 
herein shall be used (a) to assist a local 
educational agency which engages, or has 
unlawfully engaged, in the gift, lease or sale 
of real or personal property or services to a 
nonpublic elementary or secondary school or 
school system practicing discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, or national origin; 
(b) to supplant funding from non-Federal 
sources which has been reduced as the result 
of desegregation or the availability of fund- 
ing under this head; or (c) to carry out any 
program or activity under any policy, pro- 
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cedure, or practice that denies funds to any 
local educational agency desegregating its 
schools under legal requirement, on the basis 
of geography or the source of the legal 
requirement.” 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to strike all that part of the bill beginning 
on page 10 at line 13, to and including 
line 7 on page 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator send his amendment to the desk? 
The clerk will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
moves to strike out all that part of the 
bill beginning on page 10 at line 13, to 
and including line 7 on page 11. 

The language proposed to be stricken 
is as follows: 

Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used to force any school or 
school district which is desegregated as that 
term is defined in title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any 
action to force the busing of students; to 
force on account of race, creed, or color the 
abolishment of any school so desegregated; 
or to force the transfer or assignment of any 
student attending any elementary or sec- 
ondary school so desegregated to or from a 
particular school over the protest of his or 
her parents or parent. 

Sec. 210. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color the transfer 
of students to or from a particular school so 
Gesegregated as a condition precedent to 
obtaining Federal funds otherwise available 
to any State, school district or school. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the information 
of the Senate, as I understand it, the 
Senator from Maryland is moving to 
strike sections 209 and 210, commonly 
known as the Whitten amendments. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator is exactly 
right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The vote will be on 
both sections rather than a separate 
vote on each. Is that correct? 

Mr. MATHIAS. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on the point men- 
tioned by the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understand, the 
Senator from Maryland proposes to 
strike each of those sections on one 
motion. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is correct. 

The lines which are proposed to be 
stricken embody both sections 209 and 
210, which deal substantially with the 
same subject matter. 

Mr. STENNIS. As I recall, when we 
had a similar matter up before, though 
this amendment is somewhat different, 
we voted on them together. Even though 
a motion to divide might be in order, I 
think they are so alike, the second one 
relating to withholding funds, that I 
would rather have them voted on to- 
gether. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate that ex- 
pression from the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

I will review the text of each section 
so there will not be any misunderstand- 
ing about it. 

Although these sections of the bill do 
not, on their face, purport to modify con- 
stitutional responsibility for dismantling 
dual school systems, their effect can only 
be to retard progress on that front by 
confusing the issue. The present Whitten 
amendments should be dealt with in the 
same spirit in which the Senate acted 
last December and again last February. 

At this point I would like to recite the 
text of those amendments. 

Section 209 provides that— 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
may be used to force any school or school 
district which is desegregated as that term 
is defined in title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any 
action to force the busing of students—— 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, may we 
have order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will Sen- 
ators please take their seats? Order will 
prevail in the Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, while the 
Senator is interrupted, will he yield to 
me for just one question? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr, STENNIS. I know Senators are 
interested in this. We have a good at- 
tendance. If we can hold that attendance 
and have attention to it, as far as I know, 
we ought to be able to get along with 
this debate, and we might get to a vote. 

I just make that observation. I do not 
know. I just speak for myself. I am very 
anxious to proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from Mississippi. 

At this time I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I am 
very encouraged by the intervention of 
the Senator from Mississippi on the 
prospect of an early determination of 
this issue. 

Section 209 further provides that: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
may be used... to force on account of 
race, creed, or color the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force the trans- 
fer or assignment of any student attending 
any elementary or secondary school so de- 
segregated to or from a particular school 
over the protest of his or her parents or 
parent. 


Section 210 provides that— 

No part of the funds contained in this 
Act shall be used to force any school or 
school district which is desegregated as that 
term is defined in title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any 
action to force the busing of students: to 
require the abolishment of any school so 
desegregated; or to force on account of race, 
creed, or color the transfer of students to 
or from a particular school so desegregated 
as a condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any State, 
school district or school. 


The key phrase in this new version of 
the Whitten amendments is as folows— 
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school or school district which is deseg- 
regated ‘as that term is defined in Title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


It is important to understand the rele- 
vant portion of title IV of the 1964 act, 
which reads as follows: 

(b) “Desegregation" means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and 
within such schools without regard to their 
race, color, religion, or national origin, but 
“desegregation” shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance. 


This provision of the 1964 act, and a 
similar section relating to suits by the 
Attorney General, were intended to pre- 
vent Federal agencies from requiring 
that a school district do more than dis- 
charge its constitutional obligation to 
desegregate. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare thus has operated 
since 1964 under the same limitation 
which sections 209 and 210 purport to 
impose. The reason that these sections 
are objectionable is that their legal re- 
dundancy will not be evident to many 
Americans who are engaged in the proc- 
ess of bringing our school systems into 
accord with the Constitution; these cit- 
izens will only be confused by the pas- 
sage of this latest version of the Whit- 
ten amendments. Regardless of their 
purpose, their effect will be that of fur- 
ther unsettling an already difficult sit- 
uation. 

The administration and the President 
favor the striking of this language. 
President Nixon recently stressed the 
importance of community leaders on 
March 24, when he stated: 

In those communities facing desegregation 
orders, the leaders of the communities will be 
encouraged to lead—not in defiance, but in 
smoothing the way of compliance. One clear 
lesson of experience is that local leader- 
ship is a fundamental factor in determin- 
ing success or failure. Where leadership has 
been present, where it has been mobilized, 
where it has been effective, many districts 
have found that they could, after all, de- 
segregate their schools successfully. Where 
local leadership has failed, the community 
has failed and the schools and the children 
have borne the brunt of that failure. 


These words of the President are meas- 
ured and wise. We in the Congress must 
aid the President in encouraging respon- 
sible leadership by defining as clearly 
as possible the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in helping to dismantle dual 
school systems. 

We can best accomplish that goal by 
striking sections 209 and 210 of this bill. 

The men who have had experience in 
the execution of the laws fully agree with 
the President’s position. Secretary Rich- 
ardson, just sworn into office today as 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; a man who had vast experience in 
that department during the Eisenhower 
administration, has written me a letter 
asking that we strike sections 209 and 
210. I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete letter be printed in the Recorp, 
though I shall read only a small portion 
of it. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JT., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: This is in response 
to your request for my views on Sections 
209, 210 and 211, the school desegregation 
amendments, in H.R. 16916, the fiscal year 
1971 Office of Education Appropriation Bill, 
as approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I am pleased to respond. 

On April 21, my predecessor in this office, 
former Secretary Robert H. Finch, testified 
on this matter before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. At the time, he expressed the 
Administration's opposition to these sec- 
tions, which are unnecessary and undesir- 
able. 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. While 
Sections 209 and 210, the so-called Whitten 
Amendments, would not, if enacted, alter 
school desegregation requirements under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they 
would, nevertheless, encourage some people 
to believe that there has been a change in 
basic law when there has not, and thus serve 
to confuse local authorities as to their con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section 211, the so-called Jonas Amend- 
ment, would deny vital Federal education 
aid to many school districts which imple- 
ment desegregation plans contrary to “free- 
dom of choice.” Under this section, school dis- 
tricts would be penalized for carrying out 
desegregation plans ordered by the Federal 
courts, in conformity with State law, or in 
accordance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The effect of enacting Section 211, therefore, 
would be to tie the hands of local officials 
and encourage defiance of the constitutional 
obligation to desegregate. 

As the President indicated in his com- 
prehensive message on School desegrega- 
tion, the appropriate role for the Federal 
Government is to assist school districts in 
meeting the requirements of the law in this 
difficult area. Sections 209, 210 and 211 
would not serve that purpose. I know that 
you have been a leading opponent of similar 
amendments in the past. Your assistance in 
urging deletion of these sections when the 
Senate considers H.R. 16916 would be ap- 
preciated. 

For your information I am enclosing an 
excerpt from Secretary Finch's testimony of 
April 21 in reference to the aforementioned 
sections. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary-designate. 
EXCERPT FROM STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT H. FINCH 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The bill as passed by the House also in- 
cludes three general provisions which were 
not requested by the Administration. These 
are Sections 209 and 210 which pertain to 
busing, and Section 211 which pertains to 
“Freedom-of-choice” desegregation plans. 

Section 211 should be stricken from the 
bill for several reasons. First, it would sabo- 
tage the efforts of the Federal government 
and local school officials to carry out the re- 
quirements of the Constitution—require- 
ments which this section does not and can- 
not remove. What this provision does is to 
impose a penalty on a school district for 
carrying out its legal obligation to desegre- 
gate. The Department would be put in the 
position of having to prohibit many school 
districts from using Federal funds to draw 
up and implement desegregation plans pur- 
suant to court order. 

Section 211 would also jeopardize the sub- 
stantial progress made to date in school de- 
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segregation, and make more difficult the 
application of uniform standards in accord- 
ance with the Constitution. Furthermore, 
the amendment directly contravenes the 
President’s March 24 statement on school 
desegregation in which he pledges to support 
the recent Supreme Court decisions man- 
dating immediate desegregation. Freedom- 
of-choice plans, the courts have said, would 
not be an effective method of doing this. 
Court decisions are unequivocal on this 
point. Because section 211 is not consistent 
with court rulings on “freedom-of-choice 
plans,” it could only produce an admin- 
istrative nightmare for the Department. I 
strongly urge the Senate to remove it from 
the bill. 

I am also concerned about sections 209 
and 210 which pertain to school busing al- 
though I am convinced that these provisions 
would change neither basic law nor HEW 
regulations. A school district which has not 
completed its Constitutional obligation to 
achieve a unitary system would not be “de- 
segregated” within the meaning of the pro- 
posed Sections 209 and 210. Such a district, 
therefore, would be unaffected by these 
sections. My concern, rather, is that the 
enactment of these two provisions would 
encourage some people to believe that, in 
fact, there has been a change in basic law 
and thus the provisions would give rise to 
much confusion. Further, it is my belief that 
language which pertains to the enforcement 
of school desegregation belongs in substan- 
tive legislation rather than in an appropri- 
ation bill. Therefore, I am asking that these 
two provisions be stricken from the bill. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Secretary Richardson 
writes, in part: 

On April 21, my predecessor in this office, 
former Secretary Robert H. Finch, testified 
on this matter before the Committee on 
Appropriations. At the time, he expressed the 
Administration’s opposition to these sec- 
tions, which are unnecessary and undesir- 
able. 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. While 
Sections 209 and 210, the so-called Whitten 
Amendments, would not, if enacted, alter 
school d egation requirements under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they 
would, nevertheless, encourage some people 
to believe that there has been a change in 
basic law when there has not, and thus serve 
to confuse local authorities as to their con- 
stitutional responsibility. 


Mr. President, prior to his resigna- 
tion as Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Secretary Finch wrote me 
with a similar request to strike the Whit- 
ten amendments. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1970. 
Hon, CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mac: This is in response to your re- 
quest for my views on Sections 209, 210 and 
211, the school desegregation amendments, 
in H.R. 16916, the fiscal year 1971 Office of 
Education Appropriation Bill, as approved by 
the Senate Labor-HEW Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I am pleased to respond. 

As you know, on April 21, I testified on this 
matter before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. At the time, I expressed the Adminis- 
tration’s opposition to these sections, which 
we regard as unnecessary and undesirable. 
An excerpt from my testimony is enclosed. 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. While 
Sections 209 and 210, the so-called Whitten 
Amendments, would not, if enacted, alter 
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school desegregation requirements under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they 
would, nevertheless, encourage some people 
to believe that there has been a change in 
basic law when there has not, and thus serve 
to confuse local authorities as to their con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section 211, the so-called Jonas Amend- 
ment, would deny vital Federal education aid 
to many school districts which implement 
desegregation plans contrary to “freedom of 
choice.” Under this section, school districts 
would be penalized for carrying out desegre- 
gation plans ordered by the Federal courts, 
in conformity with State law, or in accord- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
effect of enacting Section 211, therefore, 
would be to tie the hands of local officials 


and encourage defiance of the constitutional 


obligation to desegregate. 

As the President indicated in his compre- 
hensive message on school desegregation, the 
appropriate role for the Federal Government 
is to assist school districts in meeting the 
requirements of the law in this difficult area. 
Sections 209, 210 and 211 would not serve 
that purpose. Your assistance in urging de- 
letion of these sections when the Senate con- 
siders the Bill would be appreciated. 

With kind regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. FINCH, 
Secretary. 
EXCERPT FROM STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT H. FINCH 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The bill as passed by the House also in- 
cludes three general provisions which were 
not requested by the Administration. These 
are Sections 209 and 210 which pertain to 
busing, and Section 211 which pertains to 
“Freedom-of-choice” desegregation plans. 

Section 211 should be stricken from the bill 
for several reasons. Frst, it would sabotage 
the efforts of the Federal government and lo- 
cal school officials to carry out the require- 
ments of the Constitution—requirements 
which this section does not and cannot re- 
move. What this provision does is to impose 
a penalty on a school district for carrying 
out its legal obligation to desegregate. The 
Department would be put in the position of 
having to prohibit many school districts 
from using Federal funds to draw up and im- 
plement desegregation plans pursuant to 
court order. 

Section 211 would also jeopardize the sub- 
stantial progress made to date in school de- 
segregation, and make more difficult the ap- 
plication of uniform standards in accordance 
with the Constitution. Furthermore, the 
amendment directly contravenes the Pres- 
ident’s March 24 statement on school de- 
segregation in which he pledges to support 
the recent Supreme Court decisions man- 
dating immediate desegregation Freedom- 
of-choice plans, the courts have said, would 
not be an effective method of doing this. 
Court decisions are unequivocal on this point. 
Because section 211 is not consistent with 
court rulings on “freedom-of-choice plans,” 
it could only produce an administrative 
nightmare for the Department. I strongly 
urge the Senate to remove it from the bill. 

I am also concerned about sections 209 
and 210 which pertain to school busing al- 
though I am convinced that these provisions 
would change neither basic law nor HEW reg- 
ulations. A school district which has not 
completed its Constitutional obligation to 
achieve a unitary system would not be “de- 
segregated” within the meaning of the pro- 
posed Sections 209 and 210. Such a district, 
therefore, would be unaffected by these sec- 
tions. My concern, rather, is that the enact- 
ment of these two provisions would encour- 
age some people to believe that, in fact, there 
has been a change in basic law and thus 
the provisions would give rise to much con- 
fusion. Further. it is my belief that language 
which pertains to the enforcement of school 
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desegregation belongs in substantive legis- 
lation rather than in an appropriation bill. 
Therefore, I am asking that these two pro- 
visions be stricken from the bill. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Secretary Finch’s let- 
ter reaffirms his April 21 testimony be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, as well as the opposition of the 
Nixon administration to the Whitten 
amendments. 

In his testimony of April 21, Secretary 
Finch said this: 

I am also concerned about sections 209 and 
210 which pertain to school busing although 
I am convinced that these provisions would 
change neither basic law nor HEW regu- 
lations. A school district which has not com- 
pleted its constitutional obligation to 
achieve a unitary system would not be ‘“de- 
segregated” within the meaning of the pro- 
posed sections 209 and 210. Such a district, 
therefore, would be unaffected by these sec- 
tions. My concern, rather, is that the enact- 
ment of these two provisions would encour- 
age some people to believe that, in fact, there 
has been a change in basic law and thus the 
provisions would give rise to much confusion. 
Further, it is my belief that language per- 
tains to the enforcement of school desegrega- 
tion belongs in substantive legislation rather 
than in an appropriation bill. Therefore, I am 
asking that these two provisions be stricken 
from the bill. 


Mr. President, the position of the ad- 
ministration is clear. I think we serve the 
cause of attaining the constitutional 
standard that most Americans seek by 
the striking of this language, and I re- 
spectfully submit that the Senate will act 
responsibly by deleting the Whitten 
amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I address 
myself now to a response to the motion 
to strike made by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Those two sections of the bill, sections 
210 and 211, in the last portion of the 
appropriation bill that we are now con- 
sidering—I have them here before me— 
may we have it quiet, Mr. President? 
There may be someone who would like 
to listen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. The first section pro- 
vides: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
may be used to force any school or school dis- 
trict which is desegregated as that term is 
defined in title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any action 
to force the busing of students; to force on 
account of race, creed, or color the abolish- 
ment of any school so desegregated; or to 
force the transfer or assignment of any stu- 
dent attending any elementary or secondary 
school so desegregated to or from a par- 
ticular school over the protest of his or her 
parents or parent. 


Mr. President, there are two key words 
here. The first one is the word “force.” 
All these things can be done if the local 
authorities and State authorities wish 
them to be done. The prohibition is on 
the using of force. This is a limitation on 
an appropriation bill; it has a life of only 
the fiscal year 1971. It has been passed 
by the House of Representatives. It was 
passed by the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations by a vote very close to 2 to 
1—I think it was 11 to 5 or 11 to 6. 

The other key word here is that it 


refers to a school district which is “de- 
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segregated,” as that term is defined in 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Title IV, to which reference is made, 
contains a very brief definition of that, 
which I have here—title IV, section 401: 
(b), “Desegregation” means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and 
within such schools without regard to their 
race, color, religion, or national origin. ... 


Then there is another provision there 
that does not apply here. 

In other words, this amendment is 
written to cover a case where a school 
district is desegregated, either by court 
order or by HEW plan, and when that is 
done, you cannot further force the dis- 
trict to do these things. 

Mr. President, I raise this point: Here 
is a school district that is under a court 
order. How long are we going to keep 
it under the court order? It is obeying 
the court’s order. It is desegregated. Or 
it is obeying the HEW plan, and it is de- 
segregated. How long are we going to 
keep these districts under the surveil- 
lance of the courts, or of HEW? 

We do not know, down South, because 
they never have turned any of them 
loose; and you do not know outside the 
South because they never have brought 
any proceedings against you. But if they 
ever do do anything to you, you will get 
under the gun here, and you will want 
something to help terminate this matter. 
That is the prime key word here, with 
this amendment. 

Mr. Finch says in his letter to the 
Senator from Maryland that it does not 
mean anything. 

Well, if it does not mean anything, 
what is the objection to it? What is the 
objection to it? I think it does mean 
something, and I say that with all defer- 
ence to Mr. Finch. He passed on this 
when he was in office, and we are entitled 
to rely upon what he said. He said it 
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would not have any meaning. He said it 
would be confusing. Well, we are con- 
fused already with so many demands 
and contradictions and everything else 
that is required. No one here on this 
floor except those of us who have had 
direct, immediate, personal contact with 
the demands that are made on these 
school boards and their efforts, and the 
anguish in trying to carry them out, 
knows just what these demands and 
these decrees do mean. 

The Supreme Court’s decision is so 
sweeping in these demands for imme- 
diate and total integration, even after 
the school term has started, that many 
of the judges—I know as a fact—know 
in their minds and they even say that 
this will not work. But it is a demand, 
a demand of the Court, and it has to be 
carried out. 

So we are trying to get at the matter 
of terminating these cases. If it is ina 
court proceeding, of course, a judge has 
control. If it is a HEW proceeding, they 
are under surveillance. But after the plan 
has been adopted and is being carried 
out, that is when these amendments 
come into effect. 

I think one could raise a point here 
about what the word “desegregation” 
means as used in these amendments, and 
that might be a legal question. But, 
certainly, it does not make sense to just 
say it does not mean anything and there- 
fore kill the amendment. That is what 
Mr. Finch said—it does not mean any- 
thing. And it brings about confusion. If 
there is uncertainty as to what it means, 
the courts are open. 

Incidentally, these amendments do not 
touch top, side, and bottom. I am not 
trying to defeat any court or anything 
like that. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator has 
raised a crucial question, the meaning of 
the word “desegregation” in this con- 
text. It is a word of art as used in title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act and as in- 
corporated ir. the Whitten amendments. 

I would like to point out that this 
action taken by HEW under the 1964 
act is not limited to the South. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi has 
very properly pointed out that condi- 
tions are not perfect in many other parts 
of the country. As a matter of fact, his 
view has been shared by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to the 
extent that as of May 1, 1970, it had 41 
schoo] districts in 15 Northern and West- 
ern States under active review for vio- 
lations of the act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
list of the 41 districts printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator want 
to put it in the RECORD? 

Mr. MATHIAS. If I may. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I want to com- 
ment on it. Iam not going to object, but 
I hope it is not just a general statement. 
I hope they specify and tell what they 
have done and what they propose to do 
and when this was initiated and just 
how far it has gotten along and what 
the demand is. 

I have the actual figures that I will re- 
late when the Senator has finished, and 
I can give the names of the cases, where 
they are, as to what has been done. The 
total substance of it is that HEW really 
moved to action in 14 cases and the De- 
partment of Justice in only six cases 
outside the South. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
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Review status 


Report under review by HEW’s Office of General Coun- 
sel (OGC). 


Review in progress. No re by yet. 
- Report under review by OGC. 
- OCR negotiating with district. 
i ent being reviewed by OGC. 
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oT Revert. being reviewed in regional office. 


Report being reviewed by OGC. 
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Report being reviewed by OGC. 
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Report being reviewed by OG! 

Recommended for further review. 

Review in progress. No report yet. 

Review suspended because of tout action. 

Report being reviewed by OGC. 


ional office. 


Do. 
sis hy for further review during May 1970. 
0. 


-- Review in progress. No report yet. 
Report awaiting further information. 
- Report being written. 
- Report being reviewed by OGC. 
= Review in progress. No report yet. 
pee ag being written. 


- Report being reviewed in Washington office. 
- Report being reviewed in regional office. 

.. Report being reviewed in Washington office. 
Report being completed in regional office. 
Report under review by OGC. 

- OCR negotiating with district. 
Recommended for further review. 
OCR negotiating with district. 
Report being written. 
-- Report being reviewed in regional office. 


Raci Report being completed in regional office. 
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Mr. MATHIAS. I should like to com- 
ment further on the meaning of the 
word “desegregation” as it is used as a 
word of art here, because it came into 
this context in the debate in the other 
body in 1964. I was then a Member of 
the other body; my colleague, Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM Cramer of Florida, 
called the attention of the other body to 
a newspaper article concerning, interest- 
ingly enough, a desegregation case in 
Manhasset, N.Y. 

Later, in connection with the situation 
illustrated by that newspaper article, he 
offered the amendment which added to 
section 401(b) this language: 

But “desegregation” shall not mean the 
assignment of students to public schools in 
order to overcome racial imbalance. 


Representative Cramer explained, as 
he offered this amendment, that its pur- 
pose was “to prevent any semblance of 
congressional acceptance or approval of 
the concept of de facto segregation or to 
include in the definition of desegregation 
any balancing of school attendance by 
moving students across school district 
lines to level off percentages where one 
race outweighs another.” 

I think this is the accepted legislative 
history of the use of the word in the act, 
and one which has been accepted by the 
courts. 

A recent opinion of the fourth circuit, 
in response to an assertion that the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 forbade the busing 
ordered by the district court, states: 

This argument misreads the legislative his- 
tory of the statute. Those provisions are not 


limitations on the power of school boards or 
courts to remedy unconstitutional segrega- 
tion. They were designed to remove any im- 
plication that the Civil Rights Act conferred 
new jurisdiction on courts to deal with the 
question of whether school boards were obli- 
gated to overcome de facto segregation. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 2 seconds? 

Mr. MATHIAS. The Senator from 
Mississippi has the floor. 

Mr. COTTON, I would like to an- 
nounce that the news has come in, and 
the Republicans beat the Democrats in 
the ball game by a score of 6 to 4. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is out of 
order. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, may I say to the Sena- 
tor from Maryland that I want to yield 
to him, but I really believe he has gone 
far beyond the matter in question. 

Mr. MATHIAS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor yielding so that I could make that 
statement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I go 
back to the point: This amendment is 
bottomed on the idea of not trying to 
stop anything, not trying to prohibit a 
court from requiring desegregation of a 
school district. This is not defying a 
court. This is just laying down a rule 
as to the use of this money—that after 
a school is desegregated through these 
processes, they cannot be hounded to 
death and required to do all these things, 
cannot be forced to do them. If they 
wish to do it, that is a different matter— 
busing or anything else of that kind. 

There has to be some kind of rule laid 
down that will get a district that is liv- 
ing up to it out from under the thumb 
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of the aggressive leadership of the work- 
ing level of HEW, and that is partly true 
with reference to the Department of Jus- 
tice. The people outside the South have 
no idea what goes on over and over and 
over in these cases. 

With reference to the statement I 
made about not having proceeded on this 
matter outside the South, according to 
the memorandum I have, very carefully 
prepared, and I think it is correct, the 
Department of HEW has required only 
10 northern school districts to file de- 
segregation plans. In each of these cases 
that HEW laboriously set about, six of 
the plans have been accepted, two have 
resulted in fund deferrals, and two are 
under further review. No funds have been 
cut off. Of all the talk we hear about what 
they will do beyond the South—this is 
HEW now—they have gotten only to 
these 10 hard cases where action was 
taken. And all found no funds being cut 
off in any of those; whereas in our area 
there have been hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of them proceeded against 
in every conceivable form, with HEW 
negotiating plans with 1,700 districts in 
the South. 

I am not trying to criticize them. I 
am just showing the willful, deliberate, 
repeated pattern of a two-policy system 
with reference to desegregation in the 
schools. I know, too, that for some rea- 
son, the Supreme Court has refused to 
pass on a case that comes up from out- 
side the South, to say whether it is law- 
ful or unlawful to have desegregated 
schools. I do not know why they do that 
but four times in particular, and more 
times than that, they have refused to 
consider such a case. 

Chief Justice Burger went so far as 
to make the unusual remark, in a case 
a few months ago, where he talked about 
a lot of things that were left in doubt 
and had not been decided on which the 
Supreme Court must lay down further 
rules. 

I hope that he was referring to the idea 
that they could no longer go along and 
close their eyes to what was going on 
outside the South merely by continuing 
to rule on cases. We can take anything 
that is supplied in the East, North, and 
West with equal force and vigor that is 
applied to us, but the picture here now is 
that all the rules and regulations, and 
demands, and cutting off of money, and 
disruption of schools, and the hauling of 
children all over the district, which is 
going on in our part of the country, is 
done with relative immunity there. 

I have some figures here which I have 
already cited—in Chicago alone, 69.8 
percent of the Negro students there are 
in all-black schools. In 1968, 3.2 percent 
of Negro students were in a majority of 
white schools, but by 1969 it had dropped 
to 2.8 percent. Going down. Going down, 
instead of going up. Still they made the 
argument here just last night, pointing to 
the fact that 15 years have passed and 
nothing has been done. These disparities 
here are getting worse in the East and 
North because no demands are being 
made on them. Human nature is pretty 
much the same all over. I do not say 
these things to the discredit of anyone. 
I am talking about conditions where both 
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peoples have some rights—colored peo- 
ple and white people. Students are en- 
titled to the best education they can get, 
but this standard as laid down by the 
Supreme Court in 1954, which I have 
already quoted tonight has long since 
been abandoned. 

Do not let them fool you. Education is 
not their goal. The courts frankly tell 
you that it is not a matter of education 
but a matter of the mixing of the races, 
that they have to be mixed up on a basis 
of the proportion of the population. The 
reason they do that is that the courts 
over here, in any case from the South, 
will throw it back at them with an 
ultimatum to mix the races on a per- 
centage basis. That is what it means, but 
if a case comes there outside the South, 
so far, they refuse to hear it on the 
merits. 

I am responsible for what I say. I say 
that deliberately. It is part of the picture. 
We have this money here, which is a part 
of the same pattern. The $1.5 billion— 
Iam not registering any complaints—but 
this $1.5 billion is no way worked out 
yet, to start appropriating the money 
and laying down the guidelines, the def- 
initions, and the requirements, and what 
will be required of the schools outside 
of the South to be able to participate 
in this money. Nothing has been done 
about that, or laying down those guide- 
lines yet. There is a bill with some loose 
language in it. It talks about racial isola- 
tion, and so forth, but it is nothing like 
the pattern of coercion which has been 
required of us in the South all these 
years. 

Thus, I submit this to the judgment 
and the conscience of the Senate that, on 
this one year, this 1 year’s appropriations 
bill, let us tray and put on this limitation. 
Let us try. If Mr. Finch is right, it does 
not mean anything, and no one will be 
hurt so far as enforcement is concerned. 
If someone else decides that it does have 
meaning, or court action decides that it 
does have meaning, why it is something 
that I believe will—I know it will—pro- 
mote the idea of the equality of education 
as well as integration of the schools. 

What we need now is to get some kind 
of rule that is workable and livable and 
will apply throughout the Nation. I do 
not believe we can go on year after year 
after year, closing our eyes to one area of 
the country and, at the same time, pursu- 
ing the other area as I have related. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, these are official 
figures, 15 years after the Supreme Court 
decision, as they say, the percentage of 
Negro students in all-black schools is 
66.4 percent. The percentage of Negro 
students in majority-white schools in 
1968 was 4.8 percent and in 1969 it was 4 
percent. It is going down. That is, at- 
tendance of Negro students in the major 
white schools is going down instead of up. 

I have here some figures on one of the 
towns in my State—a small city by your 
standards, but it is the largest in our 
State—19.7 percent of Negro students 
there are attending majority white 
schools. 

As I say, that compares with Philadel- 
phia and Chicago—2.8 percent; com- 
pared with Cleveland, Ohio, 4 percent; 
Detroit, Mich., 6 percent; Philadelphia, 
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Pa., 8.2 percent—by the way, Philadel- 
phia last year was 9.6 percent and now 
it has dropped to 8.2 percent. 

Talk about 15 years. Talk about equal 
application of these requirements. It is 
not true. It does not work that way. They 
have not tried to make it that way. 

Thus, I appeal here and now. This 
may go against you one day, and you will 
want something like this amendment 
where you will need it, because the vigi- 
lantes, once they move in—I do not know 
of any school district that they have re- 
leased. This one will, at least, after they 
are desegregated, and it will stop some 
of this forced enforcement of these pro- 
visions. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Curtis). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of—— 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, earlier this 
evening, the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama discussed at considerable length 
the Scott amendment which was agreed 
to by the Senate by roughly a 2-to-1 vote. 
It struck out section 211 of the bill. 

Now the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland seeks to strike out sections 
208 and 209 which, as the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland referred to 
the sections, are the 1970 version of the 
Whitten amendment. 

I assume by that that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is calling atten- 
tion to the fact that for a number of 
years, for years before the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama came to the U.S. Sen- 
ate—— 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, per- 
haps they would be more accurately re- 
ferred to as the retreaded 1970 version. 
It is the second time that we dealt with 
them this year. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his revision of his 
original remarks which the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama is seeking to quote. 

Starting apparently with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, at least that far 
back, the word “desegregation” was being 
defined. And it was expressly provided 
that desegregation should not mean the 
transfer of a student from one school to 
another in order to overcome racial im- 
balance. 

So, then, as far back as 1964 at least, 
the thrust of the civil rights legislation 
and of a majority of the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, was to pro- 
tect de facto segregation because, as the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
clearly understands, the words “racial 
imbalance” are used interchangeably for 
de facto segregation. 

All through the legislative history of 
the Whitten amendments and the civil 
rights provisions, an attempt has been 
made to protect de facto segregation, 
which is segregation as it exists outside 
of the Southern States. 


The Whitten amendment, as it appears 
for the first time, I believe, in the 1968 
HEW appropriation bill—possibly at a 
period before that; it may have appeared 
in 1966—but at any rate, in the 1968 ap- 
propriations bill the Whitten amend- 
ment, as it passed the House, provided 
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that no portion of the funds appropriated 
by the HEW appropriations should be 
used for the purpose of forcing the bus- 
ing of students or forcing the closing of 
schools or forcing any child to attend a 
school other than the school chosen for 
him by his parents. 

As the junior Senator from Alabama 
understands, in the legislative process 
the words were added that these things 
could not be done in order to overcome 
racial imbalance, which deprived the 
segregated schools, which are said to 
exist in the South, of the protection of 
these prohibitions. But at the same time 
it gave to those areas which had so-called 
de facto segregation the protection of 
these prohibitions against busing, against 
the closing of schools, and against re- 
quiring any child to attend a school 
other than the school of the choice of 
his parents. 

The Whitten amendment started out 
one way. And when it came to the Sen- 
ate, somewhere in the legislative process, 
either in the Senate or in the conference 
committee, it was so diluted, so watered 
down, and so changed as to deprive the 
southern school systems of any of the 
protections provided by the amendment. 
But at the same time it gave that pro- 
tection to the schools outside the South 
where they had so-called de faco segre- 
gation. 

Instead of doing what the amendment 
sought to do, they did just the opposite 
and afforded protection to de facto seg- 
regation and deprived those school dis- 
tricts that had de jure segregation of 
any protection whatsoever. 

How ironic and hypocritical can we 
act or can we be? 

Then when the Whitten amendments 
came over from the House last year and 
were approved by the Senate committee 
and came to the floor of the Senate, as 
the junior Senator from Alabama re- 
calls, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MaTHIAS) added the 
interesting phrase that became some- 
thing of a hallmark for this type of leg- 
islation: “except as required by the 
Constitution,” which gave the HEW the 
supposed right to say that the Consti- 
tution required the protection of de facto 
segregation and that it provided for the 
stamping out of de jure segregation. 

There again the Whitten amendments 
were changed in the Senate to provide 
something entirely different from what 
they provided when they started out in 
the House, when they passed the House 
and when they cleared the Senate com- 
mittee. 

This time they go one step further and 
say, “We are not even going to have any 
language of that sort in here. We are 
going to eliminate every single vestige of 
language of this sort.” 

The present amendment is to strike 
both of these sections, 209 and 210. 

All that these sections do is to seek 


to give to the southern school districts 
the protection that is already afforded 


to districts outside of the South that al- 
ready have this protection. 

All that the Whitten amendment seeks 
to do is to give the southern school dis- 
tricts some little piecemeal start toward 
achieving some type of equal protection 
of the laws, equal application of the 
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laws, and equal enforcement of the laws. 

Mr. President, it is hard for the junior 
Senator from Alabama to accept a Fed- 
eral school policy that demands immedi- 
ate desegregation of the public school 
systems in the South and at the same 
time, by every single piece of legislation 
enacted by Congress that the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama has been able to 
locate dealing with the matter of deseg- 
regation, de facto segregation has been 
protected, it has been fostered, and it 
has been preserved. Now, as we have im- 
mediate desegregation in the public 
school systems of the South what is hap- 
pening in States outside the South? Is 
segregation being eliminated there? 
What are these Senators and these Rep- 
resentatives who twist the language of 
the Whitten amendment around so that 
it means exactly the opposite of what it 
started out to provide, doing to eliminate 
segregation in their areas? 

Mr. President, I have excerpts before 
me from a study made by the regents of 
the University of the State of New York, 
the first one being dated January 1968, 
entitled “Integration and the Schools.” I 
would like to read an excerpt from that 
study on page 9: 

PROBLEM GROWS 

Despite the determination and significant 
accomplishments of many in education, the 
growth of the problem has outstripped the 
efforts to deal with it: 

Racial imbalance within school districts is 
increasing in both suburban and urban com- 
munities. 


This is segregation in the State of New 
York: 

Racial census reports show that between 
1961 and 1966, in the 41 school districts with 
the highest percentage of Negro pupils (ex- 
clusive of New York City) : 

* * * the number of elementary schools 
with more than 50 percent Negro pupils in- 
creased from 60 to 72; the number with more 
than 90 percent Negro pupils increased from 
25 to 33. 

Racial isolation among school districts ts 
also increasing. In this same period, the per- 
centage of Negro pupils in one suburban 
district rose to 82 and in another, to 71. In 
three other districts, the percentage sur- 
passed 50. 


Then, in December of 1969, working on 
this problem, trying to do something 
about it supposedly, there was a review 
of the revised studies taken some 2 years 
before, a restatement of the policy, in 
which it is stated by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York: 

The efforts of the State of New York to 
eliminate segregation and to speed integra- 
tion must be increased. 

. . . . . 

Racial and social class isolation in the 
public schools has increased substantially 
during the past two years despite efforts to 
eliminate it. 


So, Mr. President, there in this great 
State of New York we have segregation 
increasing, whereas in the southern 


school districts the administration boasts 
that they are going to require the deseg- 


regation of every school system in the 
South—not in the North; every school 
system in the South—by September of 
this year. 

That is going to wreck the public 
school system of the State of Alabama 
and in most of the South. 
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It is not only the white citizens of our 
State that disapprove of this policy of 
closing the schools, of busing students, of 
refusing to allow a child to go to the 
school of his choice; the black citizens, 
the black students also object to this in 
the most decisive and in the strongest 
fashion that they can. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of record 
that it is the black students of our State 
whose school buildings in the main are 
being closed by order of HEW, and they 
object to that. One of the best school 
buildings in my hometown of Gadsden, 
Ala. is the black high school with 
about 1,000 students. That school was 
ordered closed to the dismay of the pu- 
pils, the black pupils, the faculty, the 
families and the friends of those stu- 
dents. Throughout the State it is the 
black students that are bearing much of 
the brunt of this policy of forced de- 
segregation now in the southern school 
districts. They do not like being bused 
into the white high schools in order to 
desegregate the white schools. They do 
not like that. This is not only a complaint 
of white citizens of the State of Alabama 
and the white citizens of the South. But 
it is destroying the public school system 
in my State and in other Southern States. 
Bond issues are being defeated; proposed 
taxes which are being submitted to the 
people are being defeated in tax referen- 
dums; taxes already imposed, coming up 
for renewal, are being defeated; and pub- 
lic support is being withdrawn from the 
public school system in our State. 

What we are interested in doing is not 
in having sociological experiments with 
our children, white and black. We want to 
see every schoolchild in our section, every 
schoolchild in the Nation given the ad- 
vantage of having a quality education. So 
we think it is unfair to have a Federal 
school policy that requires this imme- 
diate desegregation in the South and that 
fosters, encourages, and promotes segre- 
gation in the North that is every bit as 
pronounced and more so in some in- 
stances than segregation that exists in 
the South. All we are asking is equal pro- 
tection of the laws and we believe that 
the Whitten amendment, not diluted, not 
changed in meaning, but passed as it 
passed the House, will give us some small 
measure of equality of enforcement of 
the law and equality of treatment under 
the law. 

Mr. President, I have been interested in 
the fact that this bill has been under con- 
sideration now for parts of 2 days. It is a 
bill that appropriates some $4.5 billion 
for the cause of education. 

Many Senators have amendments they 
want to offer, I am told. I have been told 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) has an amendment he 
wants to offer having to do with the ap- 
propriation of $150 million to aid in eas- 
ing the shock in southern school districts 
of the demand for immediate desegrega- 
tion. 

That amendment has not been offered. 
There are a number of other amendments 
on Senators’ desks: 

Why was it so important to rush in 
here? The distinguished Republican 
leader, the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, rushes in 
with an amendment, just as soon as the 
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bill is brought up, to strike section 211, 
the Jonas amendment. They do not con- 
sider any of the advisability of this $4.5 
billion appropriation. They do not con- 
sider the merit of that. 

Is it wise to appropriate $4.5 billion? 
Is it properly allocated? Do the proper 
services get the correct amounts? Are 
the proper priorities being maintained? 
Have we spread out the $4.5 billion 
properly? Should not some adjustment 
be made in this amount? Does one agency 
get more money than perhaps it should? 

It is easy to make reference to this 
tremendous sum of $150,000,000 when 
$4.5 billion is involved. Is that what is 
considered by the Senate? Is that why 
Senators rush in with amendments, re- 
allocating the $4.5 billion? 

No; it is not. The two items given 
priority are not those amendments. There 
seems to be a general feeling of consent 
in this matter. No Senator rushed in. I 
did not see three or four Senators on 
their feet with amendments asking for 
recognition. The Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania was recognized. He did his work. 
He put his amendment in to knock out 
the Jonas amendment. 

Now the distinguished junior Senator 
from Maryland has no trouble getting 
recognition, because no other Senator 
has an amendment. Let us get this pos- 
sible relief for the southern school sys- 
tems knocked out before we do anything 
else—that seems to be the opinion. That 
seems to be thought to be most impor- 
tant—the knocking out of those three 
amendments, the two Whitten amend- 
ments and the Jonas amendment. They 
have top priority. Let us see that no pro- 
tection, let us see that no guaranty, let 
us see that no equality, let us see that 
no equal enforcement of the law, is made 
available to southern school districts. 
Let us place as the top priority the knock- 
ing out of those three items. But at the 
same time let us make sure that these 
sections are not turned against de facto 
segregation as it exists in the North. That 
is the attitude of many Senators. 

Is anything ever going to be done 
about de facto segregation? Are we al- 
ways going to say that where a black 
child is required to go to an all black 
school, he is being denied a good edu- 
cation in the South, that he is being 
denied equal protection of the law, but 
prevent that statement from being made 
about a black child in the North in a 
segregated school? Do you suppose that 
black child in the North, with a pro- 
tected de facto segregation staring him 
in the face, says to himself, “Well, the 
black students of the South are getting 
to go to white schools down there be- 
cause they have de jure segregation, but 
that is all right with me. I like this 
black school that I go to in the North 
because this is de facto segregation, and 
that is all right’? As long as segrega- 
tion is de facto, that is fine, it does not 
have to be broken up; but if it is de 
jure, if it is that type which exists in 
the South, it has to be broken up. 

Well, if segregation is unlawful in 
the South, it should also be unlawful in 
the North. 

Mr. President, early in this session 
the Senate, in an all too rare display of 
statesmanship, voted for the Stennis 
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amendment. A total of 56 votes were cast 
for it, and 30-odd cast against it. 

That amendment, of course, provided 
for uniformity of enforcement of Fed- 
eral guidelines in implementing Federal 
policy regarding desegregation of the 
public schools. 

I do not know what happened to that 
amendment or why the Senate ap- 
parently changed its mind when the con- 
ference committee brought out its version 
of the amendment and did just the op- 
posite of providing for uniformity. It 
provided for two uniformities—the uni- 
formity of application of desegregation 
policies as regards de jure segregation, 
and uniformity of desegregation policies 
as regards de facto segregation, 

Certain Members of the Senate were 
apparently aghast at what they had 
done. They had voted for uniformity 
in the application of a Federal policy 
regarding desegregation of public 
schools. So when they got the oppor- 
tunity to go back to a dual policy—one 
policy for the North, one policy for the 
South—they were quick to jump at it; 
and that is what happened. 

But the Stennis amendment had served 
its purpose. It had pointed but to the 
public that segregation exists in the 
North, in many cases to a far greater de- 
gree than it exists in the South; and 
that while segregation is ending in the 
South, it is increasing in the North. 

Many people throughout the country 
did not realize that that was the case. Of 
course, at the bar of public opinion, Mr. 
President, the Stennis amendment won a 
great victory for the cause of right and 
justice, because of its insistence on giving 
to each citizen of our country equal pro- 
tection and equal application of our 
laws. 

The effect of shining the light of public 
notice on this condition will be of great 
influence for many years to come, and I 
want again to commend the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Stennis) for his untiring efforts in con- 
nection with the Stennis amendment and 
in connection with the Whitten amend- 
ments and the Jonas amendment. 

Mr. President, as we seek to speak for 
the public schools in our area, and as we 
seek to speak for the schoolchildren in 
our area and the people of our area, we 
wonder where our help is to come from, 
in seeking to solve this problem. 

If these two amendments are left in— 
and I will say frankly that I do not expect 
them to be left in, and Iam not going to 
seek to prevent this amendment from 
coming to a vote; I certainly am not try- 
ing to extend any discussion unduly, but 
the feeling of the people of Alabama and 
the people of the South needs to be ex- 
pressed in this matter, and it is for that 
reason that those of us who are inter- 
ested in this amendment are addressing 
our attention to it—where is our help to 
come from? 

We passed the Stennis amendment. If 
we back up on it, and go back to the old 
double standard, HEW offers no encour- 
agement. They say, “Yes, we have double 
standards; we protect de facto segrega- 
tion in the North, and we seek to stamp 
out de jure segregation in the South.” 
So there is no hope there. 
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What about the Republican leader- 
ship here in the Senate? Is there any 
hope there? Well, no; no hope there. 
The Republican leader (Mr. Scorr) 
killed the Jonas amendment. If he were 
here now, he would vote against the 
Whitten amendment also, I am sure. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina 
for a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama not recall that 
during the late campaign, when Presi- 
dent Nixon was seeking the votes of the 
people of the South, he stated, in an in- 
terview at Charlotte, N.C., that he was 
opposed to the busing of children to 
achieve a racial balance in the public 
schools? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, he did, according to 
the press accounts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from Alabama also recall that on one or 
more occasions during the late cam- 
paign, President Nixon stated that he 
was in favor of the preservation of the 
neighborhood school? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. He still states that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Can the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama inform me of any 
action taken in Congress at the instance 
of or on the recommendation of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to carry into 
effect either one of those campaign 
promises? 

Mr. ALLEN. In answer to the question 
of the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, I will state that I know of no 
initiative taken by the President him- 
self; but I will have to express deep ap- 
preciation to individual members of his 
party for standing with us on these prin- 
ciples. We have received splendid sup- 
port from many members of the, shall I 
say, opposition party in this regard. 

Mr. ERVIN. I share the gratitude that 
is expressed by the Senator from Ala- 
bama on that point, and I know that the 
Senator from Alabama and North Caro- 
lina are both deeply grateful for the sup- 
port we have received from individual 
Senators here in the Senate of the United 
States. But does the Senator from Ala- 
bama recall any occasion since President 
Nixon made those campaign promises 
to the people of the South when the Re- 
publican leadership, either in the Senate 
or in the House of Representatives, has 
supported any bill that was calculated 
to prevent busing of schoolchildren to 
achieve racial balance, or to correct ra- 
cial imbalance, or to preserve the neigh- 
borhood schools? 

Mr. ALLEN, In answer to that ques- 
tion, I will have to say that the nearest 
approach that the junior Senator from 
Alabama recalls was the fact that in 
connection with the Stennis amendment, 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Republican leader (Mr. 
Scorr), produced a letter from one of the 
White House people, I believe Mr. Har- 
low—I am not sure that it was Mr. Har- 
low, but he produced a letter from some- 
one over there—saying that the Presi- 
dent was opposed to the Stennis amend- 
ment; and another member of the group 
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from across the aisle either produced a 
letter or reported a conversation with 
someone of equal rank over there saying 
that the President was for the amend- 
ment. So we had conflicting reports on 
that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Has not the Senator from 
Alabama, in times past, heard of politi- 
cians who tried to work both sides of the 
street? 

Mr. ALLEN, Not only heard of them, 
but observed them. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is not an appointee of the President, and 
if that Department was not created to 
assist the President in carrying out his 
program. 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, sir; I so understand. 

Mr. ERVIN, I ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the distinguished minority 
leader of the Senate, the able Senator 
from Pennsylvania did not read or refer 
to a letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare during the con- 
sideration of the Jonas amendment, in 
which the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare expressed, in sub- 
stance, his disapproval of the Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that all the President has 
to do to control a member of his Cabinet 
is to tell that member of his Cabinet what 
to do? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say that the Pres- 
ident’s request would probably have con- 
siderable influence on the Cabinet mem- 
ber. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not one of the 
Whitten amendments expressly provide 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall not use any of 
the funds appropriated by this bill to 
bus schoolchildren to achieve a varia- 
tion in racial composition of any school? 

Mr. ALLEN. That has been in the 
amendments in the past. I believe this 
one has been revised a little bit at that 
point. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is still, in substance, in 
the amendment? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if the President 
wished to implement his campaign prom- 
ise he made in Charlotte, N.C., to the 
effect that there should be no busing 
to achieve a racial balance in the schools 
of the country, he could very well re- 
strain his Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare from writing a letter advo- 
cating a course of action which permits 
busing, could he not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe he could have 
considerable infiuence over him, yes, sir. 

Mr. ERVIN. Has the Senator from 
Alabama heard of what we call the Presi- 
dent's southern strategy? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have seen reference to 
that in the press. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Alabama think that it is a part of the 
President’s southern strategy to en- 
courage or permit the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to write 
a letter to the Senate, asking the Senate, 
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in substance, not to carry out one of the 
campaign promises which the President 
made during the campaign? 

Mr. ALLEN, I do not believe that would 
contribute to a successful strategy along 
that line. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina. 

I wonder whether I might ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Caro- 
lina a question. The letter from Secretary 
Finch was read by the distinguished Re- 
publican leader. Of course, we all know 
that Mr. Finch is no longer the Secre- 
tary, and the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama is wondering whether possibly re- 
morse over the ruin and havoc that Mr. 
Finch has visited on the southern school 
systems might have contributed to his 
resignation as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. ERVIN. If I may make an observa- 
tion by quoting an expression of Shake- 
speare, without the Senator from Ala- 
bama losing his right to the floor, I 
would like to say: 

Tis a consummation devoutly to be wish’d. 


Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is there any differ- 
ence in the policies of the Nixon admin- 
istration toward the South from those 
of President Lyndon Johnson? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator have 
reference to the public schools? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course, 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say, in answer to 
that question, that we have received 
much better statements and expressions 
of policy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Lipservice. 

Mr. ALLEN. If the Senator would like 
to refer to it as that. We have received 
considerably more expressions of look- 
ing with favor on our problems under the 
present administration than we received 
under the other. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What has been the 
difference in policy? 

Mr. ALLEN. The policy might be hard 
to define. Does the Senator mean the 
policy that has been implemented? 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is right. The 
present administration is promoting 
school integration. 

Mr. ALLEN. The administration is 
making their boast that they have de- 
segregated more school districts than 
have ever been desegregated during a 
like period in the past, and I believe that 
is correct. It certainly will be by Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What were the prom- 
ises that were made? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi heard the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
outline them, and I wonld refer the Sen- 
ator to his remarks. I would hesitate to 
speak in that regard, as to just what he 
did promise. 

Mr. ERVIN. I would like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama 
whether the words which the President 
used during the late campaign are not 
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quite different from the words which the 
Department of Justice is using in allega- 
tions it is making in complaints it is fil- 
ing in the respective school districts 
down South. 

Mr, ALLEN. Quite different. 

Mr. President, we hope that relief can 
be had in time through the courts. At 
one time, it looked as though there was 
no possibility or hope of getting relief 
from the courts. 

In that regard, I was questioned ear- 
lier about the actions of the President 
and his policies. I feel that his appoint- 
ments to the Supreme Court have been 
excellent—all four of them, I might say— 
certainly the Chief Justice, and Justice 
Blackmun, as well as Judges Hayns- 
worth and Carswell who were denied 
confirmation by the Senate. 

I should like to call attention, as a pos- 
sible basis for some hope along this line, 
to a portion of an opinion written by 
Chief Justice Burger with regard to some 
of the gray area having to do with the 
construction of the Constitution in the 
matter of our schools. He had this to 
say: 

As soon as possible, however, it is well to 
resolve some of the basic practical problems 
when they are appropriately presented, in- 
cluding whether, as a constitutional matter, 
(1) any particular racial balance must be 
achieved in the schools; (2) to what extent 
school districts and zones may or must be 
altered as a constitutional matter; and (3) 
to what extent transportation may or must 
be provided to achieve the ends sought by 
prior holdings of the court, and other re- 
lated issues that may emerge. 


Mr. President, that indicates a will- 
ingness on the part of the Chief Justice, 
and a welcoming on his part, of the ac- 
ceptance of cases for review by the Su- 
preme Court touching on these prob- 
lems. 

Also, in a Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals case, recently decided, Swann 
against the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board of Education, the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict, in commenting on their adoption 
of the rules of reasonableness, said: 

We adopted the test of reasonableness— 
instead of one that calls for absolutes—be- 
cause it has proved to be a reliable guide in 
other areas of the law. 


They also said: 

Nevertheless, school boards must use all 
reasonable means to integrate the schools in 
their jurisdiction. 


Certainly, we hope that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will go along 
with that policy and that ruling. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
two Whitten amendments do only this: 
They give to the southern school dis- 
tricts and the patrons of the southern 
school] districts just a small amount— 
just a short step in the direction—of 
equal enforcement of the law, because 
what is granted to the citizens of the 
South, the patrons of the schools, is 
something that other areas of the coun- 
try already have. There would be no need 
for an amendment if we had equal pro- 
tection of our laws. If the people in the 
South, the patrons of the southern 
schools, had equal enforcement of the 
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law accorded to them, equal application 
of the laws, there would be no need for 
these amendments. Lacking that equal 
enforcement of the law, and in the face 
of a dual standard for desegregating the 
public schools throughout the country, 
the Whitten amendments are needed. It 
is to be hoped that, for once, in the long 
history of these amendments, coming 
over to the Senate from the House, we 
will leave the amendments intact, that 
we will not strike them out, and that we 
will not dilute them, as has been done 
in the past. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland will be rejected. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
a substitute for the amendment to the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
tis). The clerk will state the substitute 
for the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 10, line 13, after the period, insert 
the following language: 

“Except as required by the Constitution,” 


On page 10, line 23, same amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to take probably no more than 5 
minutes at the maximum on this par- 
ticular substitute. If enough Senators 
are in the Chamber now, I might as well 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
concerned over the effect it would have 
if we leave the language without fol- 
lowing through on what we did last year 
in this field. All I have done is to leave 
the language as it is written and put in 
the forefront of both sections 209 and 
210 the words, “except as required by 
the Constitution.” 

I think that my friends on the other 
side of the aisle will recall that we had 
a rather extensive debate on these two 
amendments last year in somewhat dif- 
ferent wording. Representative WHITTEN 
has, of course, changed the wording since 
the way it was last year. As now written, 
it comes close to trying to reflect both 
the mood of Congress and also the rules 
of the court. But to the extent that the 
administration, HEW, and myself might 
be concerned, this is designed to avoid 
any of those requirements. I am merely 
putting in, “except as required by the 
Constitution,” which is what was voted 
on last year, on a slightly different type 
of amendment. This, it seems to me, will 
clarify the whole intent of the two para- 
graphs of the bill and will, in like man- 
ner, permit a counterattack type whereas 
the Mathias amendment would simply 
strike. This is something which would 
be agreeable, hopefully, to the other side 
of this particular problem, and if so, I 
would be happy to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time and have a vote on 
it, but I think that we should hear a little 
bit from the other side on this question 
first, as to how they feel about it, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
nothing to say except that the wording 
here obviously does not have any mean- 
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ing. That is always implied in any kind 
of amendment or act. I hope that we 
will just vote on these amendments up 
or down. I hope that we will reject this 
substitute for the amendment and vote 
directly on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the substitute which has just been 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

In my initial statement regarding sec- 
tions 209 and 210, I referred to them as 
legal redundancies, because I think they 
are redundant. However, if we alter them, 
as proposed by the Dominick substitute, 
then we will have redundant redundan- 
cies. The language as presently in the 
bill, referring to the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, is a means of referring back 
through the legislative history of the 1964 
act to the constitutional test as was 
explained by Representative Cramer in 
the other body during debate on that act. 

Thus, to add the words “except as re- 
quired by the Constitution,” in addition 
to the reference to the 1964 act, I think, 
is superfluous, and I would very stren- 
uously have to oppose the substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate what the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland has just said. He is ap- 
parently speaking merely because he 
thinks this is surplusage on top of sur- 
plusage. It would seem to me evident, if 
the paragraphs are surplusage, that 
there is no point in striking them out. It 
would seem to me that if they have mean- 
ing, then we should say “except as re- 
quired by the Constitution,” which will 
have the same effect on them as we had 
last year. 

On that basis I am willing to take the 
substitute to a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cur- 
Tis). The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado for the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr, Muskie), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr, RUSSELL), the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Typincs), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Younc), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL) and the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart) would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN and 
Mr. GOLDWATER), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MurpnHy), and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. ScoTT) are nec- 


essarily absent. 
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The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Goo- 
DELL) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
MurpHy), and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorr) would each vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 20, 
nays 62, as follows: 

[No. 170 Leg.] 


Hruska 

Jordan, N.C. 

Jordan, Idaho 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Williams, Del. 
Holland 


NAYS—62 


Schweiker 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, 1. 


Williams, N.J. 
Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—18 

Hart Muskie 

Hartke Russell 

McCarthy Scott 

Metcalf Tydings 

Mundt Yarborough 

Murphy Young, Ohio 

So Mr. Dominick’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of Senators, 
I wish all Members would stay nearby 
because this will be the last recorded 
vote this evening and it will take place 
within the next 2 or 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion recurs on the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate more than 2 additional 
minutes. The reason I voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. DomINnicK) was not because I 
thought it would provide an effective 
limitation on the power of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the use of these funds, but since it 
does put the phrase “Except as required 
by the Constitution” in front of the two 
sections and leaves them intact except 
it does serve this useful purpose: In the 
future when the “busing of students” is 
forced with funds appropriated by this 
act, when the ‘abolishment of a school” 
is forced “on account of race, creed, or 
color” with funds appropriated by this 
act, and there is forced “the transfer or 
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assignment of any student attending any 
elementary or secondary school to or 
from a particular school over the protest 
of his or her parents or parent,” when 
it is pointed out to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that 
money is being used for those purposes 
contrary to the apparent intent of these 
sections, it means the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will have to give as his excuse 
that he still does recognize a dual stand- 
ard in the matter of segregation and the 
desegregation of public schools of this 
country. 

For that reason I voted for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
DoMINICK). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair state for Senators what the 
amendment is? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is to strike section 209 and 
section 210. 

Mr. STENNIS. The so-called Whitten 
amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the minority leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr). Were 
he present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” Were I permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr, MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL). If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote, 
I would vote “yea,” even though I have 
voted in the affirmative. Therefore I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG (after having voted in the 
negative). Mr. President, on this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” I have 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. McCartHy), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF), the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr, RUSSELL) , the Senator 


from Maryland (Mr. Typtncs), the Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), and 


the Senator from Ohio (Mr. YouneG), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart), would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senators from Arizona (Mr. Fannin and 
Mr. GOLDWATER) the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. MurpHy) and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott) are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
Goopett) is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunptT) would vote 
“nay.” 

The pair of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott) has been previously 
announced. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL) is paired with the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 33, as follows: 

[No. 171 Leg.] 


Mcintyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NAYS—33 


Ervin 

Gore 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
Miller 


Williams, N.J. 


Randolph 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Curtis 
Eastland 
Ellender 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 


Cotton, against. 
Long, against. 
Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—17 


Hartke Russell 
McCarthy Scott 
Metcalf Tydings 
Mundt Yarborough 
Goodell Murphy Young, Ohio 
Hart Muskie 

So Mr. MATHIAS’ 
agreed to. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Dodd 
Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 


amendment was 


AMENDMENT NO. 737 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and asked that 
it be reported, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER.. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceded to read the amendment. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Javits’ amendment (No. 737) is 
as follows: 

On page 8, after line 9 add the following: 

“EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 

“For assistance to desegregating local edu- 
cational agencies as provided under Part D 
of the Education Professions Development 
Act (title V of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965), the Cooperative Research Act, title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, section 
807 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, section 402 of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967, and title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended in- 
cluding necessary administrative expenses 
therefor, $150,000,000: Provided, That no 
part of any funds appropriated herein ws 
carry out programs under title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 shall be 
used to calculate the allocations and pro- 
ration of allocations under section 102(b) 
of the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1969; Provided further, That no part of 
the funds contained herein shall be used 
(a) to assist a local educational agency 
which engages, or has unlawfully engaged, 
in the gift, lease or sale of real or personal 
property or services to a nonpublic elemen- 
tary or secondary school or school system 
practicing discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin; (b) to sup- 
plant funding from non-Federal sources 
which has been reduced as the result of de- 
Segregation or the availability of funding 
under this head; or (c) to carry out any pro- 
gram or activity under any policy, proce- 
dure, or practice that denies funds to any 
local educational agency desegregating its 
schools under legal requirement, on the 
basis of geography or the source of the legal 
requirement.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by ar- 
rangement with the leadership, it is 
proposed that this amendment be con- 
sidered tomorrow when we get to the 
appropriation bill. In the meantime, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment I have sent to the desk be tem- 
porarily laid aside, so that the Senator 
from North Dakota (Mr. Younc) may 
proceed with an amendment which he 
has; and that, upon completion of ac- 
tion and disposition of Senator Younc’s 
amendment, the amendment I have sub- 
mitted may again become the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I send to the desk an amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, Line 18, strike the period and 
add the following: “during the preceding 
year.” 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not believe this will take 
more than about 3 or 4 minutes. I have 
discussed it with the chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
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from Washington (Mr. Macnuson), and 
the ranking Republican member of the 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

Mr. President, this bill provides 90- 
percent entitlement for both 3A and 3B 
students, except for one provision in the 
bill. That provision provides $8.8 million 
for 3A students where 25 percent or 
more of the students are children of par- 
ents who live on a military base. 

All my amendment would do would be 
to add the words “during the preceding 
year.” 

Right now, schools are determining 
whether or not they are going to con- 
tinue to educate these children. Often- 
times, the town school operates a school 
on the base. The problem now is that, 
with the reduction of forces, they are 
not sure whether, at the end of the 
school term, there will be 25 percent of 
their students who are listed as 3A stu- 
dents. They may have 27 percent now, 
and 22 percent afterward. 

All the amendment would do would be 
to say that they could take their enroll- 
ment of the last year, and if they then 
had 25 percent or more, they would be 
eligible. That would have several advan- 
tages. The schools could determine now 
whether they were eligible or not. It 
would still limit the amount to be paid 
to schools in this category to $8.8 mil- 
lion, but the schools would not have to 
wait, as they do now, until 3 or 4 months 
after the close of the school term to de- 
termine whether or not they are eligible 
for these funds. 

Mr. President, I believe this amend- 
ment is really very necessary at this 
time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it 
was the intent of the committee to take 
care of the particular school districts 
that really have a hardship in this re- 
spect, and, as the Senator from North 
Dakota points out—and I am sure the 
Senator from Nebraska feels this way 
also—it is a little difficult to determine 
the need on a current basis. 

We used the figure 25 percent arbi- 
trarily. It could have been 24 percent or 
27 percent. They will not know until all 
the data is in. But in the meantime, they 
have to make their plans, and it is agree- 
able to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire and myself, if no one 
else has any objection, to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I sub- 
scribe to the views expressed by both the 
Senator from North Dakota and the 
Senator from Washington. The amend- 
ment will help stabilize the situation, 
and enable better planning, if it is 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I am glad to support 
the amendment. I think it would be 
helpful all around. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 737 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that tomorrow at 5 
o’clock we will begin discussion on the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For the benefit of 
the Senators who are present, this 
amendment would provide $150 million 
for emergency school assistance. It in- 
volves the matter of desegregation in 
certain areas of the United States. It is 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and is a part of a larger amount, but 
this amount is a beginning; and this is a 
provision that was discussed at some 
length in the Senate during considera- 
tion of the supplemental, but deleted 
by a point of order. 

Now it is back being requested in this 
bill. I think it is germane to this particu- 
lar bill. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I are hopeful that we will not 
need to rediscuss the whole matter, be- 
cause there was a long discussion 2 days 
ago, on the supplemental appropriation 
measure. So tomorrow when we begin the 
legislative session at 5 o'clock under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, we will 
begin discussion of this amendment to 
provide $150 million for emergency 
school assistance. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, having 
been a lawyer for a long time, I will 
shorten the discussion and absolve my- 
self of blame by embracing everything 
that has happened up to now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. You do not want to 
talk too much when the judge is with 
you. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, at 
the appropriate time I intend to offer 
amendment No. 642 to HR. 16916, the 
bill making appropriations for the Of- 
fice of Education for fiscal 1971. This 
amendment would provide $53.6 million 
for the payment of entitlements under 
the impacted areas aid program, Pub- 
lic Law 874, for children living in fed- 
erally assisted public housing. The au- 
thorizing legislation for the public hous- 
ing segment of the impact aid program 
provides for a separate appropriation for 
entitlements based upon children living 
in public housing projects. No funds for 
public housing entitlements were rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the amount contained in this 
amendment represents approximately 
20 percent funding for such entitlements. 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of my remarks there be 
printed tables which I have had pre- 
pared showing the estimated allocation 
of funds that would be appropriated by 
this amendment to each State and toa 
number of major cities for which fig- 
ures are available, and that there also 
be reprinted a resolution of the US. 
Conference of Mayors endorsing funds 
for this program along with a letter 
from Mr. J. J. Gunther, executive di- 
rector of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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TABLE A 
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Public 
housing 

units under 
management! 


ose 
number of 


State pupils ? 


$ Estimated | 
Estimated entitlement 
full at 20 percent 


entitlement + funding ¢ | State 


Public 
housing 

units under 
management! 


Estimated 
entitlement 
at 20 percent 
funding + 


Estimated 
number of 
pupils 2 


Estimated 
full 


u 
entitlement? 


Alabama 

Alaska. 

Arizona... 
Arkansas 
California.. 
Colorado... 
Connecticut... 
Delaware 

Meare of Columbia 


30, 755 50, 438 
738 10 


Illinois 
Indiana... 


Louisiana. aiina 
Maine_.....__. 
Maryland. z 
Massachusetts 


Nebraska... 


| 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York... 

| North Carolina... 
North Dakota__ 
Ohio.. ~~ 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon.....__._. 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina... 
South Dakota. .… 
Tennessee. ___. 


7, 734, 667 
297, 660 


Virginia. __ 
Washington.. 
| West VORA- 
Wisconsin.. 
Wyoming 


Subtotal......----- 
Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands.. 
Wake Island 


174,955 | 


17, 115, 790 3, yi 158 


"53, 631 
260, 216, 419 


1,348,999 267,301, 285 53, 460, 257 


1 As of December 31, 1969. Based on figures supplied by FHA Division of Research and Statistics. 
1,64 pupils per unit by the number of public housing units under 
management. The average of 1.64 children ee public housing unit is based on a survey by HUD. 

er of pupils (column 2) by the average rate for Public 


2 Estimated b multiplyin 


3 Calculated by multiplying estimated num 


fiscal year 1970. 


TABLE B 


Public 
housing 
units 

under 
management 


Estimated 
number 


State and city of pupils 


Alabama: 
Birmingham. - 
Huntsville 


$3 


Lr edad beves 
= 


$2333 


California: 
Los Angeles 
Oakland..............- 
Sacramento 
San Francisco. - 
Colorado: Denver__........-- = 
Connecticut: 
Brid 
Hartio 
New Havan 
Delaware: Wilmington 
District of Columbia: Washington. 
Florida: 
Jacksonville 


5 


me 
PNAS 
2ga 
Dan 


gia: 
ANMA ae ence li = 
Augusta. “= 
Savannah.. 
Illinois: 
Chicago.. ...-- 
East St. Louis 


indlonapolis: 
Kansas: Kansas Ci 
Kentucky: Louisville 
Louisiana: 


Maryland: Baltimore. _-...._..- 
Massachusetts: 


Worcester 
Michigan: Detroit 
Minnesota : 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 


tstimated 
Estimated entitlement 
full en- at 20 


titlement percent State and city 


$1,470, 177 
390, 150 
551,718 
583, 542 
292, 077 

3, 111, 885 
860, 139 


New Jersey: 
Jersey City 


Syracuse.. 


3 
1,338, 420 North Carolina: 


1, 078, 472 
976, 998 
834, Lag 
526, 966 

3, 475, 998 
466, 956 

1, 238, 994 
936, 207 

2,715, 291 
490,977 
582, 165 


12,954, 942 
793, 260 


187, 241 

543, 058 
98, 195 
116, 433 


2, 590, 988 
158, 692 


77,220 
97,251 


56, 808 
274, 359 


Tul 
Oregon: Portland 
Pennsylvania: 


Pittsbur 
Rhode Island: 
Tennessee: 


Knoxville... 
Memphis. 
Nashville...........- 


Washington: Seattle. - 
2, 367, ya SIDAS Wisconsin: Milwaukee 


1, 027, 990 205, 598 
785, 060 157, 012 


U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 
Hon. THOMAS EAGLETON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR EAGLETON: The United 
States Conference of Mayors, at its annual 
meeting in Denver, Colorado last week, 


Law 874 ‘‘b"’ students for each state, State rates supplied by U.S. Office of Education and are for 


4 Eagleton-Case amendment to H.R. 16916 would provide approximately 20 percent funding. 


Estiimated 
Estimated entitlement 
number 


of pupils 


Estimated 
full en- 
titlement 


3, 388 $596, 2 $119, 257 
3, 805 485, 936 
4,195 200, 521 


6, 242 317, 093 
21, 723 . 517, 1, 103, 528 


1 


1, 283, 690 
640, 140 


132, 130 
ie 400 


1, 425, 654 
1,177, 493 


285, 130 


235, 498 
187, 943 
211, 377 


1, 085, 858 217,171 


adopted a Public Housing Impact Aid Reso- 
lution urging the Congress to fully fund the 
public housing entitlement of the “impact 
aid” program. I am enclosing a copy of the 
resolution and would hope that you express 
to the Senate that the nation’s mayors sup- 
port your effort in funding this new program. 

The need for funding of this new program 


stems from the fact that the cost of edu- 
cating children in our cities continues to 
increase. Children living in public housing 
units must be educated but the public hous- 
ing in which they live is not on the local 
property tax rolls. While a small portion of 
the rents paid by these families is paid in 
lieu of taxes, the amount does not nearly 
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cover the costs of services, including educa- 
tion, which are provided. The balance, un- 
fortunately, is made up for the most part 
from property taxes on other property own- 
ers. If you and your colleagues are successful 
in your efforts, the result would be less levies 
in local property taxes for school purposes. 

The mayors throughout the country com- 
mend you in your efforts and support you 
in this worthy endeavor which will not only 
provide better educational opportunities for 
the school children of our cities, but also 
the funding of this program could mean 
that local monies could be freed to use else- 
where in our overall effort to improve the 
cities for all our citizens. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. GUNTHER, 
Executive Director. 
RESOLUTION No. 25—Pusiic HOUSING-IMPACT 
AID 
JUNE 17, 1970. 

Whereas, there are almost one million low- 
rent public housing units now under man- 
agement in this country with more than one 
million children attending city schools, and 

Whereas, these public housing units do 
not pay local property taxes and small pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes do not cover the cost 
of local services, including education, which 
must be provided daily by cities, and 

Whereas, the Congress recognizing this 
burden, has amended the “impact aid” pro- 
gram to authorize payment to local school 
boards for children living in low-rent public 
housing; 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 
United States Conference of Mayors com- 
mends the Congress for passing this legis- 
lation; 

Be it further resolved that the Conference 
urges the Congress to fully fund the public 
housing entitlement of the “impact aid" pro- 
gram and urges the Administration to sup- 
port the full funding of this new program. 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement prepared by the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH). 
who is absent on official business. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator YARBOROUGH was or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, the ap- 
propriations for education brought to the 
Floor by the Appropriations Committee is 
a fine achievement. It signals progress for 
education. It means that the national in- 
vestment in development of the minds and 
brains of American youth is not being sac- 
rificed to the financial demands of war. 

Of great significance to education in my 
State of Texas is the increase made in the 
impact aid program. The $673.8 million in 
the Committee bill will permit payment of 
90% of entitlement for A and B category 
students, and 100% of entitlement for A 
students where they comprise 25% or more 
of the student body. 

The House version permits payment of only 
45% of the entitlement for category B stu- 
dents, who live on private property but 
whose parent works on government property. 

This sum is recognition that it is not fair 
to burden local property taxpayers with the 
share of school taxes the Federal govern- 
ment does not pay by virtue of its tax- 
exempt status. I commend the Committee 
for standing by the principle of the impact 
aid program. 

OTHER ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


For elementary and secondary education 
other than Federal impact aid, the Appropri- 
ations Committee has made significant in- 
creases. It sustained the House action in 
providing $1.5 billion for Title I. 
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The Committee has done better by the 
President’s proposed “Right to Read” pro- 
gram than did the President’s own budget. 
The Committee has recommended $220,393,- 
000 for Titles II and III, under which the 
“Right to Read” will be carried out, a $20 
million increase over the budget estimate. 

I am pleased that the Committee has 
added substantial funds for purchase of in- 
structional equipment. The budget elimi- 
nated this program entirely. The Committee 
has provided $79,200,000 for it. 

Bilingual education will receive $25 mil- 
lion under both the House and Senate bills, 
an increase of $3,750,000 over the budget. This 
amount will begin to give meaningful fund- 
ing to teaching in more than one language. 

I am pleased, however, to join with Sen- 
ator Murphy of California in suggesting a 
$5 million increase for the bilingual Title 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. Keep in mind that the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act, which I authorized in 1967, is not 
intended to be just a pilot, or demonstration 
program. It is designed to reach the 5 million 
school-age children whose language in the 
home is not English. 


EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


For the Education of the Handicapped Act 
and Section 402 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967, the 
Committee has provided $105 million. I am 
especially pleased that $1 million of this is 
earmarked to begin the learning disabilities 
program I initiated, and which is now part 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1969. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


For the various vocational education activi- 
ties, the Committee recommends a substan- 
tial increase over the budget. $497,946,000 is 
recommended. This amounts to $78.9 million 
more than was available in the last fiscal year. 
Over half of this increase will go for basic 
grants to the States. Another $5 million in- 
crease over last year will bring to $55 million 
the funds for Adult Basic Education. In the 
last 2 years, I have received hundreds of 
letters from men and women in my State 
who have enrolled in adult basic education 
classes in Texas. They have written to tell 
me how much difference it made to them to 
gain knowledge of the elements of language 
that so often mean the difference betwee: 
poverty wages or unemployment on one hand, 
and a liveable wage on the other. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


The major increase for higher education 
in the Committee bill is for construction of 
junior and community colleges. For this, 
$43 million is added to the House bill, the 
Same as was available last year. 

There remain certain areas where addi- 
tional funds are needed, where I shall join 
in seeking increases. This is no reflection 
upon the diligence and devotion to educa- 
tion displayed by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Subcommittee on HEW, nor on 
Chairman Magnuson of the Education Sub- 
committee. Yet, I think we need to start 
this year to giving financing to the public 
housing addition made to the impact aid 
program. I have joined Senator Eagleton and 
others in offering an amendment for this 
purpose. 

I also believe additional funds are de- 
sirable for guidance and counselling. I have 
joined Senators Cranston and Eagleton in 
proposing an amendment for that purpose. 

Likewise, I shall support an amendment to 
provide funds for construction of 4-year un- 
dergraduate college facilities, under Title I 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act. 

The University of Texas System has been 
in touch with me about its needs under this 
Title. It is awaiting appropriations so that 
it may submit applications for a commu- 
nications building and two engineering 
buildings at the University in Austin, and ad- 
ministration building and a fine arts build- 
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ing for the University of Texas at Arlington, 
and for two fine arts buildings at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at El Paso. 

The Congress has it own responsibility in 
fields of education. We must live up to them. 
I commend Senator Magnuson for the out- 
standing work he has done the last two years 
on education appropriations. Under his 
leadership, the Senate is making great prog- 
ress in all fields of Education—early child- 
hood, higher education, vocational. I urge 
early and favorable action on the bill. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 15733. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a tempo- 
rary 15 per centum increase in annuities, to 
change for a temporary period the method 
of computing interest on investments of rail- 
road retirement accounts, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 91-960). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A BILL 
S. 3941 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the name 
of the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Har- 
RIS) be added as a cosponsor of S. 3941, 
to provide civil penalties for the use of 
lead-based paint in certain dwellings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CurTIs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE NATION’S ECONOMY AND THE 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to re- 
peat in the Senate a statement I made 
at noon today over the NBC television 
network. 

It is unusual for a Member of Congress 
to report in this fashion to the people of 
the Nation. I do so because the circum- 
stances are unusual and so, too, are the 
times. The matters to which your atten- 
tion is directed affect every American. 
They hang over every deliberation of the 
Congress. 

The Congress, I might say, was estab- 
lished by the very first article of the 
Constitution. Along with the executive 
and the judiciary, it is a coequal branch 
of the Government of the United States. 
Your Representatives in Congress— 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and of the Senate—are there to do a job 
for you. In the main, it consists of writ- 
ing the laws. You have a right to know 
how that job is being done. 

I speak with you today as the elected 
leader of the majority of the U.S. Senate 
and with the concurrence of the majority 
leadership of the House of Representa- 
tives. In recent days, you have heard 
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from the President on the state of the 
Nation’s economy. It is on the same mat- 
ter that I ask your attention. 

Three words say a great deal about the 
Nation’s economy: inflation, unemploy- 
ment, and war. Whether the term is used 
or not, these words spell recession. That 
is today’s fact. It is not a political fact. 
It is an economic fact. References to the 
mistakes of the past cannot paper over 
it. The rhetoric of a radiant tomorrow 
does not alter it. To be sure, much of 
what transpires now began in an earlier 
time. We may regret it but we cannot 
undo it. To be sure, the basic strength of 
the American economy promises a great 
deal. But that is for the future. What of 
today? What of the now? 

Infiation is still with us; it is still ris- 
ing. Three years ago prices were up by 
3 percent; 2 years ago by 4.6 percent. 
Last year they rose 6.1 percent. In recent 
months the increase has been at a rate 
of 6.3 percent. Interest rates have climbed 
to highs not seen in over 100 years. 
Today it costs a builder 10 to 11 percent 
in borrowing costs to finance the con- 
struction of a home. To finance its pur- 
chase, home buyers put up another 9 
percent or more in interest charges. Even 
at those inflated rates, mortgages are 
often impossible to obtain. 

Five years ago the typical monthly 
payment on a $20,000 house was $115. 
To buy the same house today takes an 
outlay of $205 a month. Inflated costs 
and higher interest rates represent the 
difference. Recently the administration’s 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment put it bluntly: he said that 80 
percent of the American people cannot 
afford to buy a new home. 

Unemployment climbs steadily, from 
3% percent a year ago to 5 percent-plus 
last month. There are over 1 million 
more people out of work now than there 
were last year. In farming, there are a 
quarter of a million fewer people em- 
ployed. The price the farmer is paid for 
his crops has actually declined since 
1968 but his costs have increased by 10 
percent. The take-home pay of factory 
workers has fallen. Corporate profits are 
$10 billion lower than they were a year 
ago. Stock prices have slumped. 

Homebuilding was at the low rate of 
1.5 million new units a year ago. It has 
slipped still further to 1.2 million. That 
is less than half the 244 million new 
homes needed each year to keep up with 
the growth of new families. It is less 
than half of what this Nation set as its 
housing goal to replace substandard 
housing 2 years ago. 

In short, the things which should be 
going up—home building, take-home 
pay, and real economic growth—are 
coming down. At the same time, the 
things that should be coming down— 
such as interest rates, the cost of living, 
and unemployment are going up. 

Congress shares the responsibility for 
correcting these discouraging economic 
trends which started under previous ad- 
ministrations. To be sure, the Congress 
has not concurred completely in the 
President’s approach to them. Nor has 
the President responded to all of the ac- 
tions of the Congress. That is neither un- 
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precedented nor undesirable. Each 
branch has its separate responsibilities 
even as each branch shares in a common 
obligation to the people of the Nation. 
When there are differences, insofar as 
the majority leadership is concerned, it 
will not waste time in political recrimina- 
tions. It will concentrate, instead, on 
doing what can be done in the Congress. 

In my judgment, much of what can 
readily be initiated by Congress to im- 
prove the economic situation has been 
forthcoming. Congress has required no 
prompting from any quarter, for exam- 
ple, to make cuts in the administration’s 
budget as a counter to inflation. Overall 
spending for this fiscal year was reduced 
by $6.4 billion. To repeat: Congress did 
not increase the administration’s budg- 
etary requests; Congress made a $6.4- 
billion reduction. 

Acting on its own, Congress passed a 
selective credit control law last Decem- 
ber. The law gives the administration 
authority which can be used to bring 
down home mortgage costs. I do not 
know why that authority has not been 
used by the administration. Nor, do I 
know, if the legislation is unsatisfactory, 
why a legislative alternative to reduce 
mortgage rates has not been requested 
by the administration, 

Acting on its own, Congress last year 
passed a general Tax Reform and Re- 
duction Act. Tax loopholes of $6.6 bil- 
lion were closed. These savings were con- 
verted into lower taxes for all Americans. 
Millions of persons on low and fixed in- 
comes will get the principal benefit of 
these changes, which will begin to take 
effect in the months immediately ahead. 
This initiative was, first, ridiculed as im- 
possible to achieve. Then, enactment was 
resisted. Now the Tax Reform and Re- 
duction is embraced. The fact is that its 
benefits will be no laughing matter as 
they begin to flow to persons dependent 
on moderate salaries or other fixed in- 
comes. 

Congress can cooperate with the ad- 
ministration in dealing with the problems 
of the economy. We have done so and we 
will continue to do so. We can provide the 
President with specific authority to take 
action. We have done so and we will con- 
tinue to do so. 

We can support the President if he 
wishes to use the persuasion of the Presi- 
dency, for example, as a means of dis- 
couraging excessive price and wage in- 
creases, That persuasive power has yet 
to be tried. It is not clear why it has not 
been tried. Its effectiveness was demon- 
strated in 1962 when prices were rolled 
back in a basic industry by the deter- 
mined efforts of the President at that 
time. As a result, other industries held the 
price line, the economy avoided inflation 
ond experienced a sound and dynamic 
srowth. By contrast, without Presidential 
intervention, prices in that same basic in- 
dustry have been raised four times al- 
ready this year—and the year is only half 
over. Other industries follow suit. The 
dollar loses value both at home and 
abroad. Millions of Americans are caught 
in a vise of higher prices and declining 
incomes. 

Congress has already given more au- 
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thority to the President than he wishes, 
apparently, to use against the rise in 
prices. That is his option. I do not criti- 
cize his decisions. But the record should 
be clear. Congress has been ready and 
stands ready to cooperate with the Presi- 
dent. We are prepared to move on any 
proposals which may be forthcoming 
from the administration to end the in- 
fiation and to check the slide into a deep- 
ening recession. We need concrete pro- 
posals for today. We can hardly act on 
either the administration's rejection of 
what was done yesterday or on the ad- 
ministration’s assurances of what will 
emerge tomorrow. 

Last Wednesday, President Nixon an- 
nounced the formation of a National 
Commission on Productivity. It is a wel- 
comed initiative. The Commission will 
gather the information on the basis of 
which wage and price changes can be 
measured—guidelines for control of in- 
flation. The concept of guidelines, how- 
ever, has not yet been accepted by the 
administration. If it is not, then for what 
purpose will the Commission function? 
What is the value of a Commission in 
controlling inflation if its work is not sub- 
ject to use as a yardstick to persuade all 
who require persuasion to stay within 
established limits? 

Congress cannot very well call to the 
attention of particular business and 
labor leaders the consequences of exces- 
sive price and wage increases. But the 
Congress can and, I am confident, will 
support the President should he decide 
to do so. 

Congress cannot itself draw up and 
administer a set of guidelines for reason- 
able wage and price behavior on the part 
of industry and labor. But Congress can 
and, I am confident, will support the 
President if he chooses to do so. 

In short, Congress can and, I am confi- 
dent, will support initiatives of the ad- 
ministration which are designed to re- 
verse the whole psychology of inflation. 

For its part, Congress, as I have noted, 
cut $6.4 billion from the administration’s 
budgetary requests last year. Further 
cuts below the President’s spending re- 
quests are to be anticipated this year. 

For its part, Congress is attempting to 
assist the housing industry. The Senate 
began work last February on the Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act, a measure 
conceived by Congressman PATMAN and 
Senator Sparkman which now has the 
support of the President. It has passed 
the Senate unanimously. The House has 
scheduled action on the measure tomor- 
row. 

Congress will provide funds for ex- 
panded manpower training programs to 
equip the unemployed and the disadvan- 
taged for jobs. The President has re- 
quested it. It will be forthcoming. 

The Congress will enact improved un- 
employment compensation, as the Presi- 
dent has requested. Indeed, both Houses 
of Congress have already acted, and final 
passage of this authority awaits only the 
formal approval of details to be worked 
out between the two Houses. 

The willingness of the Congress to 
work with the President reaches beyond 
efforts to stop the downward drift in the 
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economy. The fact is that the economic 
uncertainty today is only a reflection of 
a deeper concern, The root of our eco- 
nomic difficulties lies in the distorted use 
of the Nation’s resources. We are casting 
vast quantities of these resources, for 
example, into the continuing war in 
Southeast Asia—the estimates are over 
$26 billion a year, not to speak of the 
tragic loss of young lives. 

We are using our resources at a reck- 
less rate and with dubious wisdom in 
other places and in other ways. 

Government spending, to put it bluntly, 
is seriously out of date. It is not how 
much is being spent. It is how it is being 
spent. Priorities are still determined 
largely by yesterday's fears and fallacies. 
They scarcely meet today’s urgencies. 
They only begin to perceive tomorrow's 
needs. 

If there is an overriding imperative, it 
is to readjust these national priorities— 
these allocations of Government expend- 
itures. It will take a great and painful 
effort to make the changes. Yet, they 
must be made, if this Nation is to have 
a strong economy, a healthy people, and 
a livable environment. It is a matter of 
emphasis. 

How we choose has much to do with 
what we conceive to be threats against 
the national security. To be sure, we are 
strong, militarily, and we use by far the 
greatest share of the taxpayers resources 
to maintain the Defense Establishment 
which provides that strength. But while 
the security of a nation depends on a 
sophistication of arms, it depends, too, 
on the inner stability and unity of the 
nation. 

Nations may be attacked from with- 
out. They may also crumble from with- 
in. For 5 years, we have put great em- 
phasis on protecting the Nation from the 
inhabitants of Vietnam, Laos, and now 
Cambodia. In the meantime, what of the 
attacks on the very livability of our cities 
and their surrounding suburbs? What of 
the growing pollution of the environ- 
ment? What of the mounting array of 
domestic difficulties? Crime? Transpor- 
tation? Railroads? Drug addiction? 
Power shortages? Educational needs? 
Racial tensions? Health? Have any of 
these difficulties yet been brought under 
reasonably secure control? Will they 
stand still, awaiting some undefined 
solution to the war in Vietnam when, 
presumably, sufficient resources will be 
released to permit them to be dealt with 
without inflation? Will they remain 
quiescent, to the end that the United 
States may first be enclosed in a web of 
antiballistics missiles at a cost of bil- 
lions of dollars which may or may not act 
to protect us from a missile attack which 
may or may not come before the system 
is obsolete? 

Every dollar spent by Government 
whether for Vietnam or for weapons or 
whatever, comes from you, the taxpayer. 
For every man, woman, and child in the 
United States, the administration now 
requests about $1,000 in spending. How 
and where each $1,000 is spent sets the 
Nation’s priorities. 

For the coming year, of each $1,000: 

About $7 is requested for health and 
mental health research; 
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About $7.50 for elementary and sec- 
ondary education; 

About $5 for urban renewal for our 
cities; 

About $4.50 for air and water pollution; 

About $1.40 for vocational education; 

About $0.50 for education for the 
handicapped; 

About $2.40 to assist State and local 
government in their fight against crime; 

Over $375 for military defense. 

Consider that just the cost overrun— 
that is, what was actually paid above 
what was quoted to the Congress as the 
initial price tag—for a single airplane— 
the C5-A cargo plane—has cost each 
American $10. Consider as well that it 
costs every American today $70 a year 
to back and maintain in Europe the sev- 
eral hundred thousand U.S. forces and 
their dependents who are still there—25 
years after World War II. 

These illustrative examples clearly 
demonstrate where the emphasis in Fed- 
eral spending has been placed for many 
years. For too long, we have pursued the 
Nation’s security all over the globe. For 
too long, we have forgotten that national 
security begins at home. It has taken the 
tragic war in Indochina to show us that 
our resources are not unlimited. Our 
wealth is not endless, Inflation and reces- 
sion are a part of the price of this over- 
due insight. 

As I have noted, Congress has begun 
to dea] with the reality of our limited 
resources by reducing Federal spending 
by $6.4 billion. I must say, also, that the 
President reduced expenditures by $3 
billion and I commend him. By far, the 
greatest share of the congressional cut 
was taken for defense spending and the 
foreign aid program. Foreign aid alone 
was cut by $1 billion, Of the $32 saved for 
each American, Congress attempted to 
reallocate $5 to pressing needs in health, 
education, and the protection of the en- 
vironment. 

That is what has been labeled in some 
quarters as inflationary and irrespon- 
sible. Let the most be made of the labels. 
For those reallocations, there will be no 
apology from the congressional leader- 
ship. Nor will the Congress be deferred 
from trying to meet essential domestic 
needs of this kind by charges of isola- 
tional problems of peace without dev- 
astating consequences to this Nation 
tion can turn away from the interna- 
tional problems of peace without dev- 
astating consequences to this Nation 
and the world. By the same token, the 
neglect of needs at home will no longer 
be accepted in the name of some vapid 
internationalism such as we have wit- 
nessed on the mainland of Asia during 
the past 5 years—well over 50,000 Ameri- 
can lives later, a total of 331,000 casual- 
ties overall and well over $100 billion in 
resources later. 

The congressional majority seeks to 
cooperate with the President in an effort 
to readjust the Nation's budgetary prior- 
ities in terms of today’s needs, It must 
be stated in all frankness, however, that 
there are still differences to be recon- 
ciled if that cooperation is to be possible. 
It is difficult, for example, to understand 
how a congressional effort to divert 
about $1 billion of the $6.4 billion savings 
in the budget to pollution control, edu- 
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cation, health, and welfare is struck 
down by a veto as inflationary but at 
the same time the Senate is urged not 
to foreclose a future expansion of mili- 
tary and foreign aid spending in Cam- 
bodia. 

When you consider, moreover, that 
$2.50 a person was all that was allocated 
by the administration during this past 
year to combat rising crime—one won- 
ders whether it is rhetoric or results that 
count. 

The Senate has passed all but two of 
the major 13 administration crime pro- 
posals. In addition, Congress has origi- 
nated and passed seven additional anti- 
crime laws which have been endorsed 
by the administration. Even the enact- 
ment of these laws will be insufficient, 
however, if we do not devote greater re- 
sources to the causes of crime, to re- 
form of penal institutions, and to pro- 
viding assistance to enforcement officials. 
Two dollars and fifty cents per person 
for crime control is simply not enough. 

These issues which I have been dis- 
cussing are of the utmost seriousness. 
Every American is affected directly or in- 
directly by an economy in distress and 
the war from which, to a great extent, 
the difficulties are derived. Every Amer- 
ican has a stake in the way the Govern- 
ment makes broad commitments of na- 
tional resources abroad and at home. 
It was for this reason that I was asked 
by colleagues in the Senate and the ma- 
jority leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to address you this after- 
noon. 

We hold the view that the economic 
problems of this Nation will not disap- 
pear at a date uncertain in the future, 
if only they are left alone by govern- 
ment, especially in the light of our con- 
tinuing involvement in the war in Indo- 
china. 

We do not accept the view that a little 
unemployment is good for the Nation any 
more than we can believe that a lot of 
inflation is good for the Nation. 

Within these premises, the majority 
in the Congress will give the most re- 
spectful consideration to whatever the 
President may propose to halt the infla- 
tion and high interest rates, to reduce 
unemployment and terminate our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. To that end, the 
President has had the cooperation of the 
Congress in the past. He has it now. He 
will have it in the future. He has it in 
good conscience—without ifs, ands, or 
buts. 

The Republic deserves no less. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we 
have heard the distinguished majority 
leader respond on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic congressional majority to the 
President’s recent speech on the econ- 
omy. 

His speech was a masterly compilation 
of facts and, in my opinion, responded in 
full measure to the challenges to Con- 
gress which the President set forth. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
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with the previous order, that the Senate Brooks, Glenn L. EZESA. Fisher, Paul H. EYSTE 

stand in adjournment until 9 a.m. tomor- Brothers, Walter F.EZSZE Fleming, Edward F. EZS Arzi. 

row radiate 5 E EZEE. HS pane UA xxx | 
p z i rown, Richar xxx xxxx | eming, Paul F. EZETA. 

z The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 Brown, Robert W. EZESTEA. Flowers, Dale L., ESZA 
o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate Brown, Walter A., Jr. Fong, George H., Jr. EZETA. 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, Brunner, Leroy P. EZZ. Foreman, Charles A. EZTENA 
June 25, 1970, at 9 a.m. Bruton, Earl D., Jr. ESE. Fowkes, William, B@gesvvas. 

Bryan, Donald W. EZETA. Fox, Cecil E., EZS rA. 
Bryant, Robert L., Jr. ESAE. Franklin, Earl N.E 
NOMINATIONS Bullard, Thomas L-EST. French, Fay EELSE. 
5 Bee j Bunch, Charles L. Bees. Fuerst, Milton EZES. 
Executive nominations received by the Burke, Arthur R. ETT ETA. Fugett, Kenneth A. 
Senate June 24, 1970: Burke, Robert U. EZES. Gagnier, James L. ESZE 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Burkhart, Morris C. EVE ETA. Gahagan, James D. EVS ZETTA. 

Peter G. Nash, of New York, to be Solici- Burnett, William R. EZES. Galle, William R. ESZA 
tor for the Department of Labor, vice Lau- Burton, Charles R. EZSSxE. Galligar, Newton R. Baya 
rence H. Silberman. Callanan, William L. EZE Gardner, Robert G. ESETA. 

Cameron, Robert J. EZEZ. Garrett, Clifford E. EYES. 
U8, Nave Cameron, William 11] Seem Garrett, Everette T. Eel 
Rear Adm. Sam H. Moore, U.S. Navy, for Campbell, James M. ESATE. Gaskins, Aubrey S. ESEA. 
appointment as Director of Budget and Re- Cann, James P. EZTIE. Gautney, Robert E. EZETA. 
ports in the Department of the Navy for Carbine, James T., Jr. EZZEE. Gayle, Benjamin B., Jr. RVevsvera 
a term of 3 years. Carpenter, William W., Jr. EZZ. Gering, George W., Jr. EZEA. 
IN THE AIR FORCE Carpenter, William S., Jr. Easel Getty, Mervin G.E. 
3 Carson, Robert K. avail. Gilchrist, Guy G., Jr. EZETA. 
in the Regular Air Force, under the appro- Carter, Braxton BTE Gingland, Richard P. BETETEN 

; ; ' Ppr Carter, Thomas B. EAS2TYE. Glauch, Alden G 
priate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, PIOI E auch, en C. ELLELE 
United States Code, as amended. All officers Carter, Walter A., Jr. EUSTEA. Gordon, Ray C., Jr. EEA 
are subject to physical examination required Castanza, Angelo N. EAEE. Goyne, Carroll H., Jr EZES 
by law. Caudle, David W., Jr. Baraca Graham, Oscar D. EPEAT 

i Chappas, Walter J. EZZ. Gray, William W.. EZETA. 
Lieutenant colonel to colonel Chase, Levi R., ESETA. Green, Jesse E. ERZE 
LINE OF THE AIR FORCE Chason, Robert L. ESZE. Gresham, Charles B.E EA. 

Ainsley, Edward J. ESZE. Christensen, William G. EZE Griffard, Robert M. EEE. 

Algeo, John B. EZESTEA. Christian, William L. zwar. Grimes, Daniel D. EZSZZA 

Allbright, William F. ETAETA. Chronis, George H. EYEE. Grissom, Thomas R. EZSZa 

Allgood, Vernon L. EZAT. Clark, Donald M. EZA. Gruce, Thomas O.EZZZTA. 

Almquist, Peter W. EZEZA. Clemovitz, Fred EZeea. Gruves, Alonzo W., EEA. 

Ambrose, Earle H..BScsecal. Clifton, Leecroy Eea. Guthrie, Bobbie G. EZS SA 

Anderson, Stanley L. EZETA. Cocks, Samuel W. Eea. Guynes, Joseph B.EZEEAT. 

Ardoin, Louis G. EZE. Collins, John W. EZEA. Hagan, Benjamin M. ESEA. 

Arney, Cloyd L. EAT Comstock, William P. Bsveerral Haggstrom, Robert J. EZETA. 

Aune, Edward H. EYES. Connor, George W. EZSZza Haines, Franklyn W. EZET. 

Bach, Lawrence V., Jr. ESEIA. Cooper, Bob E., EZZZA. Hairston, Guy E., Jr. ESEE 

Bachman, Jay G.E EA. Cotman, Henry J. EZES. Hall, James M., Jr. EZETA. 

Bagnard, Richard W. EYSSTA. Cottungim, John E. Basra Hall, Roland P.ES EA. 

Bailey, William K. ESAE. Cox, Frank L., Jr. BEZZA. Hamilton, Jack M. EASTA. 

Baisden, Orville R. ESEA. Coyne, John M., Jr. EZE. Hammack, Charles E. EATA. 

Baisley, William D. ESEA. Crawford, Milton N. ESSEE Hampton, Luther L., Jr EZZ. 

Ballard, James F. EZES. Cruss, Cecil J. EZZ. Hanna, Keith C. aaa 

Ballew, Monte, Jr. EZETA. Crussman, Philip J. EZZ. Hanna, Theodore M. EZESTEA. 

Barker, William R. EZESTEA. Cunningham, O. D., Jr. ESEE. Hansen, Richard J. ESEE. 

Barnes, William B. EZETA. Curtis, Philip E. EZEZ A. Harley, Ernest G., Jr. Beem 

Barr, Thomas J. ESZE. Custer, Samuel A. EEE. Harrington, George F. EZEZ 

Barton, James R. Bessa. Danyliw, Bohdan ESEA. Harris, Claude E., Jr. EEE. 

Basco, Johnnie M. EZE. Daries, Stanton G. EZEIZA. Hatcher, William D. EZAT. 

Bassett, John K.EVS STA. Davis, Howard S. ESETE. Hawley, Jack ESETA. 

Beaton, Clifford M. ESET. Davisson, Richard L. EZEZ rA. Heine, Julian C.E ETA. 

Beinkemper, Elmer H. EZEZ. Daye, Thomas M. ESZA. Hemm, Robert V. ESEE. 

Bellovin, Milton EZETA. DeJonghe, Joseph J.E. Henderson, Jack B. ESZA. 

Belser, Ritchie H., Jr. BEZZE. DeLaune, Herman L. ESZT. Hendricks, William T. EZ ZE. 

Bennett, Charles F.E.I. Delgiorno, Anthony M. EZES. Henehan, Alva D.EZ ZE. 

Berkley, John W.E. Diehl, Carl W., Jr. EETA. Henkle, Robert R. EETA. 

Bilyeu, Hiram P.EZSZEE. Disharoon, Jerry B. EZESTEA. Hennings, Merwin D.EZEEIA 

Birdsall, Alan H.E EE. Doughty, David H. Rater. Hess, Alfred S. EZZ ZE. 

Bishop, Russell EZES. Doyle, Donald R.. EATE. Hickson, John H. EZETA. 

Bjorgen, Leonard L. ESZT. Duame, Donald D. EZETA. Hillis, Dwight N. ESE 

Black, Elmer E., Jr. EZTA. Dunaway, Glendon K. ESZE. Hindsley, John A. EZETA. 

Blanchard, Felix A. EZES. Dunn, James M.ET. Holland, Ralph T. esses. 

Blanton, Dwight W. EZZZNE. Dunning, Hal H. Beer Hollowell, John D.E ZE. 

Bobo, Robert K. EZETA. Dwyer, George T., EZZ. Holt, Hardy L. EEA 

Bogan, Robert J. EZE. Eastman, Burns R. Steere. Howk, Elmer D., [EQSestecm. 

Bolstridge, Leslie J. RSe3.ca. Eaton, Alfred F. EZE. Roy, Charles F., Jr. EZETA. 

Borgen, Dale E. EZEZIE. Eckenroth, Philip L. EZS. Hubbard, Charles H. ESETE. 

Borini, John N.E EA. Elmendorf, Harry H. ESEE. Hudlow, Richard J. EZES E. 

Bork, Ervin F. EZE. Embery, Robert L. EZEZTA. Hudson, Eugene L. ESEA. 

Borresen, Edward W. ESZE. Enos, James W. EZ ZZA. Hunsberger, Harold D. EZZ. 

Boutwell, Rufus C., Jr. EZETA. Enyeart, Robert E.ES ETA. Hunt, Bruce -E 

Boyd, John H. . Evans, William L., Jackson, Joe M. Becovecses 

Boynton, John B. . Fagan, James B. James, Harold L. EZETA. 

Braun, James A. EZE. Fahrney, John W. EZETA. Jenkins, Robert L. 


Breeulove, James M. EYSSI. Farnsworth, Al W.] Jenkins, William 'D. 

Brennan, Herbert D.BBesSvocvecan. Farrell, Raymond A. Jensen, Robert F. 

Breslauer, Irving H. Eeeetecttii. Feeney, Vincent G. - John, Frank E. 

Brewer, Martin M. EZS. Feezel, Ralph S. EZA. Johnson, Dale A.EZZZE. 
Briarton, Henry R. L Fels, Edward T., oe Johnson, Hubert eee a 
Brittian, William D. . Fentun, John Ss, Johnson, Jesse R. 

Brittun, Charles G] . Fernandez, Gonzalo EVAZA. Johnston, Joe D. ESZE. 

Bruck, George WEZZE. Fioretti, Edward A. EZTA. Jones, Henry 1., Jr. EZZEZEIE. 
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Jones, James T. Bessel. Mistrot, Ralph W. Bayewal. Saunders, William F. E@seswral. 
Jones, John P., Jr. Several. Mitchell, James C. EXSI. Savage, George J. ESEA. 
Jones, Joseph L. ESZE. Mitchell, Newell D. EZAT. Schoppe, John C.E.A. 
Jones, Muller L., Jr. Bae. Modisette, James O., Jr ESZE. Schuh, Robert C. Eevee. 
Jones, Ralph W. EZE. Moe, Walter S., Jr. EZETA. Scowcroft, Brent Basses. 
Jones, Robert H. EEE. Moore, Marvin F. ESEA. Secrest, James K. Seer. 
Jones, William T. ESZE. Moran, Charles E. BUses7vera. Sellers, Ronald E., Jr. EZS. 
Jordan, Vincent A. REZZA. Morgan, D. P., Jr. EZESTEA. Shank, Robert E. EZET. 
Joyner, William R. EZS. Morison, Thomas O. EZETA. Sheaffer, Abram B. EZEAN. 
Kaericher, Kermit C. ESEE. Morrow, James H. EZETA. Sheehan, Douglas M. EZETA. 
Kamer, Frank Z., Jr ESSEE. Morss, Marvin N. Eeee. Sherman, Robert F. EZEZ E. 
Kay, Avery, EZA. Moulder, James H. EZES. Sherrill, Alvan C., Jr. EZETA. 
Keal, Thomas L. EZETA. Mumma, Jack L. EZETA. Sherry, Alexander S. EZES. 
Keheley, Thomas L. EZSZrE. Munday, Herbert A. ESETA. Showalter, Robert E. ESETE. 
Kehrli, Gerald V.E ET. Muse, Kindred H. EZTA. Simon, King D.EZS ZA. 
Kelley, Dwayne E.,.Reveusca. Nadon, Norman C. ESETA. Skaggs, John E., Jr. EZETA. 
Kellum, Edwin G. ESETE. Naftel, Stacy D. ESEA. Skipper, Francis H. EZEZE. 
Kelly, William J. ESEA. Nahodil, Roy F. EZES. Slagle, Harold R. EZETA. 
Keplinger, Donald L. ESEIA. Nassoiy, Edward F. EZETA. Smith, Grant REZE. 
Kerr, Robert C. EZEZ A. Nelon, Claude R.E. Smith, Richard W. EZS. 
Keyte, Kenneth N.EYS ZA. Nelson, Allen S.E. Snyder, Franklyn C. ESSE. 
Kiernan, John W.E. Nelson, Eugene A. EZETA. Sohle, Frederick V., Jr. EZETA. 
Kirkpatrick, Herman LESE. Nelson, George J. EEZ. Soucie, George E. EATA. 
Kleber, Raymond B.EZZETTA. Nelson, Milton E.EZEEA Spann, Walter D. EZZZZA. 
Korpanty, Leo S. Matera. Nelson, Omer C. EZETA. Sproull, William G. Ryseerera. 
Kretzer, Ralph I. EZERA. Nelson, Ralph E. ESSA. Stamatis, Milton, Jr. Scsccca. 
Krieger, Thomas B. EVAZ. Neuhauser, Albert L. EZETA. Stanley, James W. EZSZIZE. 
Kriehn, Norman A. EZES AE. Nicholson, Arthur F. EZES. Stark, Robert F. EZES. 
Kruse, Kenneth B@aeseeea Nicholson, Robert W. EESE. St. Clair, Eugene C. EZS. 
Kvamme, Orville J. EZETA. Northcutt, Clyde A., Jr. EEEE. Stees, Hubert S., Jr. Eacec77a. 
Laliberte, Robert C. BUxSyswoa. Nunn, Donald G.E. Stephanidis, James GEZE. 
Lally, Robert WEZZE. O’Berg, John J. W. EZET. Sterling, Eugene B. Berea. 
Lamper, Joseph F. EZES. O’Connor, Frederick M. EZETA. Stevens, Jack D. EYZZA. 


Larson, James D. EZS ENA. Odell, David A., EZETA. Stiles, Joseph E., Jr. EZEZ. 
Lateano, Guy J. EFESE. O'Neil, Robert BIETE. Stuckton, Lyle E. EZETA. 
Stoer, John S. EZE. 


Law, Jot B. EEE. Opfer, David H. E. EZETA. L 
Learmonth, Allen F.EZYZTA. Otier, Richard E.EYSETA. Stone, Addison W. EPESA. 
Lee, Robert L. EZEZ. O'Toole, Joseph P.ES. Stover, Lawrence P. EYEE. 
Lehman, William P. ETETETT. Parish, John T., Jr. ESE. Sturdevant, Philip A. BEZZE. 


Lemon, Austin O., Jr. EYEE. Parsons, Charles H. BY2S7A. Shere; pranci J EEEE 
Sundstrom, Oscar J.E. 


Leonard, Raymond K. EZEZETE. Paschall, Lee M. EZZ. 

Levine, Arnold F. EZETA. Pasqualicchio, Robert P.ETZATTE. Surratt, Maurice D. EYZ SE. 

Lewis, Walter L. EZEZ. Pattillo, Charles C. ETSA. Swant, Gene R. ETSA. 

Lilley, J. Robert EYEYE. Pattillo, Cuthbert A.ETESE. Taylor, John H. EZES. 

Lindow, Kenneth RESZTE. Paulisick, John G. EZTA. ANAE eoa 
EEA. Paxton, Wilmot E. Y. EZEZ. , BEER xxx-xx-xxxx M 

Long, Byron E. svete XXX-XX-XXXX Thomas, Glenn V Er. 


Long, Francis J. EZZ. Pea, Max A., EZZ. 
g Trammell, James C. ESET. 


Long, Mahlon H.,.BQgseseca. Pearce, Jack V. EZE. 
Loring, Phillip N. EZETA. Peck, Waldo W.,.BSes0ev—. Traylor, Alwyn W., Jr. [Besrencca. 


| Tweten, Wayne B. EZES 
x EZZ. Peters, George A. ESEE. , 
Lovingfuss, Robert B. EYSTE g Ulrich, William A. EZZ EA 


Lowe, Charles S.,,BUgsvStecan. Peterson, Eugene F. EYEE. 
priate etre ns pon 2 Petway, Fulton C. ETES. Sadan ioe bee BER xxx-xx-xxxx Ff 
’ BA xxx-xx-xxxx A aden, Joe C., Beesvacccas- 
; EZETA. Pinkerton, Herbert C.EZSZEE. , 3 
Lukawski, Joseph J.E ZETA Vargu, John M. Bassa. 


Pittman, Don D.EZZ ET. 
Mabrey, Thomas F. ESATA. XXX-XX-XXXX Veiluva, Edward F. EZOETĀ. 


MacQuesten, Frederic G., Jr.EZEETA. Pool, Robert W. EZEexa. 
Madden, Joseph MEEA oes Portaluppi, Charles J. ESZE. Velders, Merwin G. EZEZ. 
Post, Gerald J. EZETA. Villone, Victor J. EZZ TE. 


Mand Rover Postun, Evan A. EZETA. Vornbruck, Walter G. Jr. EZZ. 
rey ice eee Poy, Harris O. EEA. Voss, William R. EZS. 
Marinkovich “Obrad ESETA Preble, William E. Ravenna. AE a PE E EL 
Markey James R i Preston, Ernest A. Erare. Waal, Eugene A 
Martin "Jam Cc Jr Puchrik, Augustine S EEEN. Waid, Charles 1 ne 

in, es C., JT. Bisocococan- Quintana, Joe R. ESwswa. Waid, Charles L. EZET. 
Martin, Whitfield E xxx-xx-xxxx fl Raby, Billy M. EPEA. Wale, Elmer G.E ETA. 
Martin, William M. BYSyseg. Rand, William I EEA. Walker, Culin J. EEEE. 
Mason, Floyd H. EEE. Rankin, Allan P. EZEEA. Walker, Van S. EZETA. 
Mathews, Donell, EZET. Rash, Thomas W. EZYETTA. Wall, Frank A. ESETA. 
Mathewson, Tracy B., II EVEZ. Reding, John A. EAEE. Wanfried, Harold W. EZETA. 
Mauck, John F. EZETA. Reed, Walter D. Staal. Waski, Raymond EYEE. 
Maxwell, James E. EZZATT. Reid, Addison T. EZESTEA. Wautelet, Raymond J. EZET. 
Mayer, Fred J.E ZEA. Reid, William E. ESEA. Weaver, Wilton G. EZET. 
McBride, Charles C., Jr. ESEA. Rennhack, William O.ETEZTTA. Weeks, Roy F. Jr. EZE. 
McCabe, John T.E. Rhode, Harry T. ETEA. Weir, Gerald C.E ETA. 
McClain, Clyde F. EZEEA. Ritter, Elvador E. ESSIE. Weldon, William C. Jr. EASA. 
McCleary, George C. ESETA. Rizer, Virgil H. EZETA. Westbrook, Luther J. ESET. 
McCrea, Gerald D.E ZENTA. Roark, Bob, EZETA. Wheeler, James I. EZESTEA. 
McDowell, Robert E. EEEE. Robb, Donald D. EZETA. Wheeler, Joseph C. EZZ. 
McHale, Joseph M. ESZA. Robb, Francis J. EEA. White, William J. EZS. 
McHugh, Aloysius P. EZE. Roberts, Lawrence E. EYETETTE. Whitley, George A. EZSZA. 
Mead, Bobby J. EZEZZA. Robertson, Edwin W., I RGSeSeca. Whitten, Oscar D. EZSZZE. 
Memminger, Charles G. EZATT. Robertson, Leslie C. ETETA. Wigley, Erskine, EZEZ. 
Menpe dg R. EZETA. Romine, Charles G. EXSSTTE. Wildman, Winthrop W. EZSSE. 

esser, Frank A. EZEZA. Ropp, George H., Jr. EZETA. Williams, David O. Jr EZE. 

Meyer, Phil H. EZRA. Sa Pastel. Jr. xxx Wilson, Clarence E. EZETA. 
Meyler, Walter P. EUSE. Rotter, Gerald D. ESEA. Wilson, William ESSE. 
Miller, George L. ESEA. Rowan, Michael E. ESZ. Witt, Harry A. Becerra. 
Miller, George K. EZEZA. Rowland, Keith C. I Witt, James R. EZ%2 Za. 
Miller, Jerome L. EZET. Ryan, James E. - Wofford, Kenneth O. EZS. 
Miller, William S. EZEZ. Sanders, Donald W.B@eeeneal. Woirol, Warren SEZSA 
Mishler, Donald W. ESZT. Sargen, Charles M. EZETA. Wood, James W. EZETA. 
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Wren, Donald B.E ETTA. 
Wrinkle, Jack H. BUsvswral. 
Wyatt, J. R. Eee. 
Yentz, Robert J. ESZE. 
Yoder, Richard A. ESZE. 
Yon, Versus A.. EEA. 
Young, James A. EZE. 
Young, William H. EZETA. 
Zerbe, Franklin E. ESZE. 
CHAPLAINS 
Buck, Wesley J. BEZZE. 
Nelson, John F.E. 
Sandrock, Hans E.REZETE. 
DENTAL CORPS 
Adkisson, Sam R. EZZ. 
Askinas, Samuel W. EZS. 
Best, Robert N.EZEZTA. 
Cowe, Donald W. EZETA. 
Crosby, James F., Jr. ESZE. 
Devlyn, John E.E ZNE. 
Metts, Dewey M., Jr. EENAA. 
Seamands, Charles W. EZETA. 
Sherman, John R., Jr EZZEE. 
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Smith, Richard A ESZT. 
Stewart, Kenneth L.EZS2ZmE. 
Trovillion, Howard M. EZZ. 


MEDICAL CORPS 


Anderson, Claude T. EZETA. 
Burwell, Robert R.JBCeStStcan. 
Cerha, Harry T. EZA. 
Cheeseman, Sumner ARZA. 
Day, Richard T. BUsescal. 

Ford, Charles F. EZZ SmE. 
Haworth, Wallace G. 

Kable, Kelvin D. P 
Mitchell, Hugh R., Jr aver. 
Moritz, Henry C., Jr. EEE. 
Perommer, John R.EZZ EE. 
Pollock, Clifford R.E AEA. 
Powell, George W. ESZA. 
Rehmar, Michael I., 
Reiner, Robert N. EZEZ. 
Shea, William H. H. EZETA. 
Spivey, Charles G., Jr. EZS. 
Tredici, Thomas J. EZZ. 
Vanvranken, Eugene E. EZEETA. 
Woosley, Homer E., Jr. EEA. 
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NURSE CORPS 


Hodgson, Maralfe R.E ZE. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Baker, Wesley H., 
Christiansen, Frank R.Z. 
Edmonds, Clarence W. EZZ. 
Hannah, Ernest A. EZEZ. 
Rhodes, Stanley EASA. 
Robinson, Elvin, Jr. EZES. 
Rochford, Edmund B., Sr. EZETA. 
Rossi, Joseph P. EZZ. 
Wolff, Francis F. Eer. 
Zellers, Billy B.E. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
Barnes, Charles M. EZSSrrĀ. 


Reeves, Johnie L. EZETA. 
Ringley, Donald W.EZZIE. 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
Cocheres, Thomas L. ESETA. 
Gilbert, George F. EZZ. 


Morris, Floyd M.E. 
Thompson, Ralph F.EZZE. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


And ye shall proclaim liberty through- 
out all the land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.—Leviticus 25: 10. 

O God, our Father, in this sacred mo- 
ment we would rise above the feverish 
activities of a seething world where we 
can be still and hear Thy voice seeking 
to guide us as we face the perplexing 
problems of this difficult day. During this 
hour of our national life, when the 
world’s best hope for a bright tomorrow 
is largely in our frail hands, do Thou 
help us to preserve our heritage of free- 
dom, to proclaim liberty to all the world, 
and to promote peace and good will 
among all people. 

To this end bless our President, our 
Speaker, Members of Congress, and all 
who work with them that in this day of 
decision we may not lose the way. 


“Cure Thy children’s warring madness, 
Bend our pride to Thy Control: 
Shame our wanton, selfish gladness, 
Rich in things and poor in soul, 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, 
Lest we miss Thy Kingdom’s goal.” 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its Clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
743) entitled “An act to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Touchet divi- 
sion, Walla Walla project, Oregon-Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 


2062) entitled “An act to provide for the 
differentiation between private and pub- 
lic ownership of lands in the administra- 
tion of the acreage limitation provisions 
of Federal reclamation law, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 2315. An act to restore the golden eagle 


program to the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2209. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain property in the State of North Dakota 
to the Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 

S. 2583. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance to the county of Washakie, State of 
Wyoming, of certain real property of the 
United States. 


TELEVISION FOR FIVE MILITARY 
HOSPITALS IN JAPAN 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to report to the House that 
Headquarters Pacific Air Forces— 
PACAF—has been requested to revali- 
date requirements for television at five 
military hospitals in Japan. The Air 
Force will have the responsibility for the 
service. The cost is $424,000 and 10 mili- 
tary personnel will be required for the 
operation. 

During a brief stop in Japan in Au- 
gust, I was surprised to note that 
there were no Armed Forces TV net- 
work facilities available in Japan. This 
is an important worldwide service which 
provides the best link for American 
forces overseas with our own country. It 
occurred to me at the time that there 
are no valid reasons that American 
forces in Japan should be denied this 
useful service. 

Accordingly, I strongly urged upon my 


return that the service be provided. It 
is now being done insofar as hospitals 
are concerned. It should be extended to 
all U.S. facilities in Japan. 


ANNUAL “DAY OF BREAD” AND 
“HARVEST FESTIVAL” WEEK IN 
OCTOBER 


(Mr. KLEPPE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, last year 
I joined with a number of my colleagues 
in sponsoring a resolution which estab- 
lished an annual “Day of Bread” and 
“Harvest Festival’? week in October. The 
1969 observances were proclaimed by the 
President, the Governors of 32 States, 
and 43 mayors. 

Since 1953 West Germany has cele- 
brated a “Day of Bread” with the cus- 
tom spreading to other countries of the 
Continent, to the Americas, and the Far 
East. 

“Day of Bread” as part of a “Harvest 
Festival” week is a time that we set 
aside as an expression of gratitude for 
the bounty of nature and recognition of 
bread as the symbol of all foods. 

I am again joining in cosponsoring 
such a resolution that will set aside Tues- 
day, October 6, 1970, as a “Day of Bread,” 
and designate the last week of October 
as the week of “Harvest Festival.” 

As governments around the world be- 
come increasingly concerned with ‘the 
problems of feeding the hungry, this oc- 
casion will serve as a contribution to hu- 
man understanding, person to person, 
and to international communication—to 
a degree that transcends all boundaries 
of country, creed, or politics. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL BASEBALL 
GAME 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
only hours away from the seventh con- 
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secutive Republican victory in the an- 
nual Roll Call congressional baseball 
game, and the eighth GOP victory in nine 
tries. 

The success by my hardy band of ath- 
letes will be achieved despite the ill- 
conceived scheme of our opponents who, 
adopting the traditional ploy of the dis- 
enfranchised, will once again forsake 
action for criticism. 

We can expect much howling from the 
Democratic dugout, and perhaps a fili- 
buster or two with the umpires. 

There will, however, be no “equal time 
provision” at the plate for the weak- 
hitting Democrats. 

We will deal with their inflation of 
rhetoric by lowering our voices and rais- 
ing our bats. 

Our opponents will still try to get a 
piece of the action, but we can expect 
their Eastern Establishment Strategy to 
fall before our silent, but powerful ma- 
jority of talented performers. 

For victory, we will once again depend 
upon the Democrats adhering to the “no 
win” policy they have adopted so vehe- 
mently over the past 18 months. This 
policy, of course, followed a rather hawk- 
ish view of the game they had held dur- 
ing the previous 8 years. 

Mr. Speaker, game time approaches. 
Rather than polarize sentiment about 
the contest, I want to urge all my col- 
leagues to come out to the park tonight 
to see for themselves how the environ- 
mental-conscious Republicans can deal 
effectively with the air and noise pollu- 
tion emanating from the Democratic 
sidelines. 


EXTENDING EFFECTIVENESS OF DE- 
FENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 
TO JULY 30, 1970 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be discharged 
from further consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1259) to extend the 
effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970, and ask 
for immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Texas discussed this matter 
with me and with the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) yesterday. It 
was my understanding that the gentle- 
man would wait until the gentleman from 
New Jersey was here to indicate on his 
own his approval of and concurrence 
with the action being suggested now by 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I state that he ap- 
proves it: It was unanimously passed by 
our committee. Yesterday, when we con- 
ferred with the distinguished minority 
leader, he expressed the hope that it 
would be done. I can assure the gentle- 
man that he is in accord with it. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I do under- 
stand that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey and the full Committee on Banking 
and Currency did recommend this action, 
but it would be more helpful if the gen- 
tleman were here from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency to speak for him- 
self. 

Mr. PATMAN. I assure the gentleman 
that he knew about it. We talked about it 
in the committee this morning. He knows 
about it. He has no objection. I am sure 
he assumed that would be sufficient, since 
he talked with the minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask the 
gentleman this question: How long does 
this proposal recommend extension? 

Mr. PATMAN. Thirty days only. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Thirty days? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Has it passed 
the other body? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, sir. That is one of 
the reasons for it. They have reported it 
out of the committee but it has not been 
taken up in the other body. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. What is the 
expiration date of the existing law ? 

Mr. PATMAN. June 30. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr., Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, was there a 
quorum present in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency when approval 
was given for this resolution? 

Mr, PATMAN. Oh, yes. And the distin- 
guished ranking minority member of the 
committee, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WIDNALL), also talked with the 
minority leader along with me. 

Mr. GROSS. I just want to be sure 
there was a quorum present in the com- 
mittee when the action was taken. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; there was. And if 
the gentleman had not been happy about 
it, I would not ask for its reconsideration. 

Mr. GROSS. This is an extension of 
the Defense Production Act? 

Mr, PATMAN. For 30 days only. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution 
as follows: 

H.J. Res. 1259 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. Section 717(a) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1970” in the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “July 30, 1970”. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BURLEY TOBACCO ALLOTMENTS 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to address the house for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to permit the 
lease and transfer of burley tobacco al- 
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lotments. The purpose of this legislation 
is to afford the same treatment to burley 
farmers that farmers in other tobacco 
areas now enjoy. 

Many of the burley growers in my dis- 
trict in North Carolina, as well as in 
other parts of the State, do not have the 
labor or the facilities to fulfill their to- 
bacco allotments. My bill will allow these 
persons the opportunity to make money 
by leasing their allotments to other 
growers in the county. 

While the details of the leasing ar- 
rangement must be agreed upon by both 
parties, the following qualifications must 
be met: 

Both farmers must be in the same 
county. 

The lease must be filed with and ap- 
proved by the county Agricultural Sta- 
lilization and Conservation Committee. 

Only farmers who already have burley 
tobacco allotments will be eligible to lease 
other allotments. 

The crop will be considered as having 
been produced on the farm from which 
the allotment is transfered. This is neces- 
sary to protect future allotments and 
referendum voting rights. 

If the normal yield for the farm to 
which the allotment is being transferred 
exceeds by more than 10 percent the 
normal yield of the farm from which 
the transfer is being made, the allot- 
ment will be adjusted downward in the 
same ratio as the difference in yields. 

No lease shall be entered into for any 
period in excess of 5 crop years. 

Not more than 10 acres of allotment 
may be leased and transferred to any 
farmer. 

I urge Congress to act favorably on this 
legislation as it will provide fair treat- 
ment to our burley growers, and will re- 
quire no additional Federal funds to be 
enacted. 


THE LATE COLONEL ROSCOE 
TURNER 


(Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday the Nation lost one 
of its outstanding citizens, a hero who 
had served as a model of courage and 
daring to a generation of young people. 
Col. Roscoe Turner, pioneer in aviation 
during the 1920’s and 1930’s, spent his 
life in complete dedication to the de- 
velopment and progress of aeronautics, 
in which our country leads the rest of 
the world. 

From very humble beginnings, he rose 
to worldwide fame through his sheer 
tenacity and a coolly calculated flamboy- 
ance in focusing the attention of the 
American people, by his exploits in the 
air, on the tremendous importance of 
aviation to the military strength and 
economic vigor we now enjoy. He was a 
three-time winner of national air races, 
the Bendix and the Thompson trophies. 
He helped to build and tested the first 
300-mile-an-hour airplane produced in 
the United States. These are only a few of 
a multitude of achievements in the air, 
far beyond my ability to recount here. 
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Roscoe was no stranger to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. He 
served for several sessions of Congress 
as a consultant to the committee and 
allowed the members and staff to draw 
upon his great fund of knowledge in our 
efforts to expand and enlarge NASA's 
involvement in aeronautical research. 

Roscoe Turner has not passed on to 
obscurity, because he was a man in the 
truest sense of heroic dimensions and 
accomplishments. He lived his last days 
as a legend which now passes on into 
history. I know that the members of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
of the House join with me in saluting 
Roscoe Turner and extending to his wife 
and his brother our most profound con- 
dolences. 


THE LATE COLONEL ROSCOE 
TURNER 


(Mr. ROUDEBUSH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I would like 
to join with my dear friend and col- 
league, the chairman of the Science and 
Astronautics Committee (Mr. MILLER of 
California), in expressing my deep sor- 
row at the passing of a great American, 
Roscce Turner. 

I have known Roscoe over the past 
25 years, and although I will not go into 
a recitation of his many accomplish- 
ments, as our chairman has already done 
today for the benefit of the House, how- 
ever, I will say if I were to pick the 
greatest American I have ever known, 
without hesitation I would say Col. 
Roscoe Turner. 

He was a neighbor of mine in Indiana, 
although he was born in Mississippi. For 
many years he made Indianapolis his 
home. 

What he has given to the aviation in- 
dustry and his contributions to the air 
transportation of Indiana, as well as to 
the industry throughout the Nation, are 
really so great, so numerous, that it is 
difficult to recite all of these accomplish- 
ments. 

I last saw Roscoe Turner, here in 
Washington earlier this year; when he 
was here with our comrades of the 
American Legion. He was in great pain 
due to his illness. I took him to his hotel 
and helped him to his room. It was diffi- 
cult for him to return to his room. 

He was a patriotic, flag-loving Ameri- 
can. His life has been devoted to his 
country. May this great man rest in 
peace. 

I know I have lost a very dear personal 
friend. I know that this country has lost 
one of its greatest citizens. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I shall be glad to 
yield to my colleague from Mississippi. 

(Mr. ABERNETHY asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join in the remarks which 
have been made by the gentleman from 
Indiana. and also by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. MILLER) with reference 
to the passing of Col. Roscoe Turner. 
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Mr. Speaker, I knew Roscoe Turner 
quite well. He was a native of Corinth, 
Miss., in the old First Congressional Dis- 
trict that I represented for many years. 
He rendered distinguished service to his 
country and more especially to the avia- 
tion industry, and the sciences of avia- 
tion and astronautics. 

He was a very great American and 
left behind a record of service and un- 
usual accomplishment. 

Mississippians all were very proud of 
Roscoe Turner and we deeply regret his 
passing. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce to the House that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has just completed action and reported 
unanimously the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1970. The committee by a 
vote of 34 to 0 has passed a far-reach- 
ing and much needed bill to provide $5 
billion for an expanded urban mass 
transportation program to meet the 
needs of both our small and large cities 
throughout this country. The bill that 
was reported out is essentially the same 
provision that the Subcommittee on 
Housing, of which I am chairman, ap- 
proved for full committee action earlier 
this year. I am pleased that we have re- 
ceived splendid cooperation from the 
chairman of the full committee, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PaTMAN) and the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the committee, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Wip- 
NALL), one of the long-time stalwart sup- 
porters of Federal assistance to urban 
mass transportation. I would also like to 
compliment all the Democratic members 
of the committee who provided strong 
support for the subcommittee passed bill, 
and also the members of the minority 
who aided in the passing of this strong 
legislation. We have received splendid co- 
operation from Secretary John Volpe of 
the Department of Transportation and 
his staff. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that once again 
the Congress has taken a leading step 
providing assistance for our urgently 
needed transportation needs. This was a 
bipartisan effort with the strong im- 
petus from the Democratic leadership of 
Congress. I would hope that this bill can 
be brought to the House floor and passed 
very soon so that the President could 
sign this bill into law and begin to pro- 
vide immediate assistance for transpor- 
tation needs of all our cities. 


LAST DITCH APPEAL FOR VOLUN- 
TARY AGREEMENT ON JAPANESE 
TEXTILE IMPORTS TO PRECLUDE 
CONGRESSIONAL QUOTAS 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, as one 
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who comes from a textile State, I am 
most concerned over the last ditch ap- 
peal for a voluntary agreement on Japa- 
nese textile imports to preclude congres- 
sional quotas. 

Only yesterday in my State of Ala- 
bama, I received a distressing call from 
a mayor of one of our small towns. Mr. 
Speaker, the one textile mill in this town 
is the very life blood of this community, 
where some 800 employees earn wages 
to support their families. This is an old 
mill, an established mill, having been in 
operation better than half a century and 
now they are literally on the ropes be- 
cause of these damaging imports from 
Japan and other countries. 

President Nixon has made his position 
clear on this matter—Secretary Stans 
has spent many days trying to reach an 
agreement with the Japanese Govern- 
ment and we must not be lulled into a 
false sense of security by further delays 
and piecemeal offers coming at the 11th 
hour. 

The American textile industry cannot 
continue to absorb more than 4 billion 
yards of fabric coming into the United 
States annually without obviously clos- 
ing many mills. This production is equiv- 
alent to the production of the 80 biggest 
mills in America and I strongly hope that 
this administration will elect to endorse 
and lend their wholehearted support to 
the textile quotas bill, offered by Chair- 
man WILBUR MILLs and more than 250 
other Members of Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 185] 


Dulski 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
O'Hara 


O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Pike 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powel! 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Roybal 
Scheuer 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stratton 
Watson 
Weicker 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 
Charles H, 
Young 


Ford, 
William D. 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Jarman 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Leggett 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McMillan 


Daniels, N.J. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Dent 
Dickinson 
Diggs Meskill 

Dorn Miller, Calif. 

The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the order of the House on Thursday 
last, I call up the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1264) making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1971, and 
for other purposes, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1264 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the following 
sums are appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and out of applicable corporate or other 
revenues, receipts, and funds, for the several 
departments, agencies, corporations, and 
other organizational units of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year 1971, namely: 

Sec. 101. (a) (1) Such amounts as may be 
necessary for continuing projects or activities 
(not otherwise specifically provided for in 
this joint resolution) which were conducted 
in the fiscal year 1970 and for which appro- 
priations, funds, or other authority would be 
available in the following Appropriation 
Acts for the fiscal year 1971: 

Treasury, Post Office, and Executive Office 
Appropriation Act; 

Legislative Branch Appropriation Act; 

Office of Education Appropriation Act; 

Independent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Appropria- 
tion Act; 

Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act; 

Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Department of Transportation and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Foreign Assistance and Related Programs 
Appropriation Act; 

District of Columbia Appropriation Act; 

Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act; 

Military Construction Appropriation Act; 
and 

Public Works for Water, Pollution Con- 
trol, and Power Development and Atomic 
Energy Commission Appropriation Act. 

(2) Appropriations made by this subsec- 
tion shall be available to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided by the 
pertinent appropriation Act. 

(3) Whenever the amount which would be 
made available or the authority which would 
be granted under an Act listed in this sub- 
section as passed by the House is different 
from that which would be available or grant- 
ed under such Act as passed by the Senate, 
the pertinent project or activity shall be con- 
tinued under the lesser amount or the more 
restrictive authority. 

(4) Whenever an Act listed in this subsec- 
tion has been passed by only one House or 
where an item is included in only one ver- 
sion of an Act as passed by both Houses, the 
pertinent project or activity shall be con- 
tinued under the appropriation, fund, or au- 
thority granted by the one House, but at a 
rate for operations not exceeding the current 
rate or the rate permitted by the action of 
the one House, whichever is lower: Provided, 
That no provision which is included in an 
appropriation Act enumerated in this sub- 
section but which was not included in the 
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applicable appropriation Act for 1970, and 
which by its terms is applicable to more than 
one appropriation, fund, or authority shall be 
applicable to any appropriation, fund, or au- 
thority provided in this joint resolution 
unless such provision shall have been in- 
eluded in identical form in such bill as en- 
acted by both the House and the Senate. 

(b) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing projects or activities which were 
conducted in the fiscal year 1970 and are 
listed in this subsection at a rate for opera- 
tions not in excess of the current rate or the 
rate provided for in the budget estimate, 
whichever is lower, and under the more re- 
strictive authority— 

activities for which provision was made in 
the Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1970; 

activities (not otherwise provided for in 
this joint resolution) for which provision was 
made in the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1970; 

activities of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities; 

activities relating to high-speed ground 
transportation research and development; 

activities of the Peace Corps; and 

activities of the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission. 

(c) Such amounts as may be necessary for 
continuing projects or activities for which 
disbursements are made by the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Senate items under the 
Architect of the Capitol, to the extent and in 
the manner which would be provided for in 
the budget estimates for fiscal year 1971. 

(d) Such amounts as may be n for 
continuing the following activities, but at 
& rate for operations not in excess of the 
current rate— 

activities of the National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment; 

coal mine health and safety activities of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

activities under the airport and airway 
trust fund. 

Sec. 102. Appropriations and funds made 
available and authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall remain available 
until (a) enactment into law of an appro- 
priation for any project or activity provided 
for in this joint resolution, or (b) enact- 
ment of the applicable appropriation Act by 
both Houses without any provision for such 
project or activity, or (c) July 31, 1970, 
whichever first occurs. 

Sec. 103. Appropriations and funds made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution may be used without 
regard to the time limitations for submis- 
sion and approval of apportionments set 
forth in subsection (d)(2) of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, but 
nothing herein shall be construed to waive 
any other provision of law governing the 
apportionment of funds or to permit the 
use, including the expenditure, of appro- 
priations, funds, or authority in any manner 
which would contravene the provisions of 
title V of the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1970. 

Sec. 104. Appropriations made and author- 
ity granted pursuant to this joint resolution 
shall cover all obligations or expenditures 
incurred for any project or activity during 
the period for which funds or authority for 
such project or activity are available under 
this joint resolution. 

Sec. 105. Expenditures made pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion whenever a bill in which such applicable 
appropriation, fund, or authorization is con- 
tained is enacted into law. 

Sec. 106. No appropriation or fund made 
available or authority granted pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be used to initiate 
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or resume any project or activity which was 
not being conducted during the fiscal year 
1970. 

Sec. 107. Any appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1971 required to be apportioned pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, may be apportioned on a basis 
such increases cannot be absorbed within 
available appropriations) for a supplemental 
or deficiency estimate of appropriation to 
the extent necessary to permit payment of 
such pay increases as may be granted pur- 
suant to law to civilian officers and employees 
and to active and retired military personnel. 
Each such appropriation shall otherwise be 
subject to the requirements of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 


Mr. MAHON (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the joint reso- 
lution be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Public Works Ap- 
propriation Bill for 1971 passes the House 
today as expected, the House will have 
passed all of the regular annual appro- 
priation bills for fiscal 1971 except the 
Labor-HEW bill and the defense ap- 
propriation bill. 

The defense appropriation bill lacks 
finalization of the annual authorization 
for major procurement and research 
and development and thus will not be 
brought up for some time. 

The Labor-HEW bill is expected to be 
reported in the early part of July. Of 
course, as Members know, the education 
programs have been separately handled 
in a bill passed by the House on April 14, 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this reso- 
lution is to enable the various depart- 
ments and agencies of Government to 
continue to operate during the month of 
July pending final enactment of the 
regular annual appropriations for the 
year that begins on July 1. This is the 
standard procedure in the absence of 
enactment of the regular bills by July 1. 
There is nothing unique about it; the 
House has approved this type of resolu- 
tion on many occasions. 

The resolution is limited to the month 
of July. We are hopeful that a number 
of the appropriation bills for 1971 can 
be sent to the President before July 31. 
The committee in the other body seems 
to be in position to make this possible. 
I am advised that hearings are complete 
on a number of the bills. Some bills have 
been reported. Others, I understand, are 
being readied for reporting. And the 
other body has begun debating the bills 
that have been reported. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
chairman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
the comments made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. MAHON). I 
know of no objection to this resolution 
on this side of the aisle. We recognize 
the necessity of it. We have already 
passed in this body 11 of the 14 appro- 
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priation bills. We will adopt another 
this afternoon. But while we wait on 
the adoption and the passage of all of 
these bills the Government has to con- 
tinue to function and continue to pay its 
bills, and this is the only way that can 
be accomplished. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman from Texas what the 
situation is with respect to the author- 
ization bills, if the gentleman has that 
information at hand. How many au- 
thorization bills are still outstanding? 

Mr. MAHON. The major annual au- 
thorization bill remaining outstanding 
is for about $25 billion for military pro- 
curement and research and development, 
This bill passed the House quite some 
time ago, but has not been considered 
by the other body, and that is the main 
reason for the delay on the defense ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there any authoriza- 
tion bills that have not come before the 
House? 

Mr. MAHON. There are other author- 
ization bills that have not been finally 
enacted into law, but so far as I know 
there will be no problem from the stand- 
point of processing the appropriations in 
the House. Where necessary, we have 
adopted in the House rules waiving 
points of order. The only major remain- 
ing authorization bill that is causing us 
any delay is on defense. 

Mr. GROSS. Is what? 

Mr. MAHON. Is the defense author- 
ization bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

But all authorizations for appropria- 
tions have been passed by the House at 
this point; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. Generally speaking, I 
believe that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And there are two appro- 
priation bills, two major appropriation 
bills, outstanding? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. With the passage of the 
public works appropriation bill today, 
will there still be two bills outstanding? 

Mr. MAHON. There will be two bills. 
We have passed the education part of 
the HEW bill, and it is being considered 
at this time in the other body. So, we 
have yet to report to the House a por- 
tion of the Labor-HEW bill, and the 
defense bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. We expect to report the 
Labor-HEW bill in the first half of 
July. We are in an excellent position in 
the House on the matter of reporting the 
bills. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
the House will take some assurance from 
the fact that the defense appropriation 
pill is ready for markup. We concluded 
our hearings some time ago. We are sim- 
ply waiting on the authorization. 

I would like to again remind the House 
that, for the first time in a number of 
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years, the Committee on Appropriations 
has substantially completed all of its 
work insofar as the House is concerned, 
and insofar as the committees are con- 
cerned prior to the beginning of the fis- 
cal year. That has meant a great deal of 
work, and it is something that the House 
should be pleased to recognize. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

EXCERPTS FROM REPORT ON CONTINUING 

RESOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
am including extensive excerpts from the 
report of the committee on the pending 
continuing resolution. Virtually the en- 
tire Government will be operating to one 
degree or another under this resolution— 
assuming it is enacted and signed into 
law—beginning July 1. So it is an impor- 
tant piece of legislation, and I believe 
it would be desirable fo have the record 
show something of the details about the 
resolution and the status of the appro- 
priations bills. 

The following are excerpts from the 
committee report, filed on June 18: 
CONCEPT AND TIME PERIOD OF THE RESOLUTION 

The resolution follows the basic form and 
concept of similar resolutions of past years. 
Last year’s initial continuing resolution—for 
fiscal 1970—became Public Law 91-33, ap- 
proved June 30, 1969. 

The time period covered by the accom- 
panying resolution is the month of July 
1970. Judged by comparison with some ear- 
lier years this is a very limited time exten- 
sion of funding authority for the new fiscal 
year, but it is not inconsistent with the 


generally accelerated schedule of processing 
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the appropriation bills that has thus far 
been followed by the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the House. A great deal of the 
appropriations business for fiscal 1971 can be 
legislatively finalized during the next several 
weeks, depending significantly on the actions 
of the other body. 

Of course, any appropriations business that 
may be pending final legislative disposition 
when this continuing resolution expires 
would require consideration of an extension 
of the resolution. 


STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS 


All but two of the fourteen annual appro- 
priation bills for the fiscal year 1971 have 
been reported to the House and will have 
been sent to the other body before the new 
fiscal year begins, 

Hearings on the Labor-HEW appropriation 
bill have been completed, but there has been 
some slippage from the original schedule for 
it, largely because of extra time required to 
finalize the fiscal 1970 Labor-HEW appro- 
priations and the decision to have a separate 
bill for education appropriations. The Labor- 
HEW bill for 1971 is now expected to be 
ready for House floor action shortly after the 
July Fourth break. 

Hearings on the Defense appropriation bill 
were completed on schedule last month, and, 
but for complications stemming from lack 
of more definitive action on the legislative 
authorization underlying major procurement 
and research and development programs, 
would have been reported to the House about 
as originally scheduled. 

Of the 12 appropriation bills for 1971 proc- 
essed by the Committee on Appropriations in 
substantial accord with the tentative sched- 
ule announced on March 17, three were 
passed by the House by mid-April; four dur- 
ing May; two on June 4; one on June 9; and 
one on June 11. The Public Works-AEC bill 
is scheduled for the House floor next week. 

Following is a tabulation of the bills: 


THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR 1971—IN THE HOUSE 


Bill Passed 


. Legislative 
. Treasury-Post Office. 
Education 


. District of Columbia 
. Foreign assistance 


. Agriculture 


. Mititary construction. 

. Public works-AEC 

. Labor-HEW. . 
Defense 


1 Scheduled for floor action next week. 
2 See comments above. 


DETAILS ABOUT THE RESOLUTION 

Comporting with continuing resolutions 
over a period of many years, the emphasis in 
the resolution is on the continuation of exist- 
ing projects and activities at the lowest of 
one of three rates, namely, the current (fiscal 
year 1970) rate; the budget request for 1971 
where no action has been taken by either 
House; or the more restrictive amount 
adopted by either of the two Houses. The 
whole thrust of the resolution is to keep 
the Government functioning on a mini- 
mum basis until funds for the full year are 
otherwise determined upon. 

The general basis of operation is this: 

If the applicable 1971 appropriation bill 
has passed both Houses but not cleared con- 


Notes 


Annual authorizations for NASA and NSF not finally 
enacted when considered. 

Authorizations for law enforcement assistance, Economic 
Development Administration and several other items 
not finally enacted when considered. 

Authorizations for some relatively minor items not finally 
enacted when considered. 

Authorization for high-speed ground transportation re- 
a development not finally enacted when con- 
sidered. 

Additional revenue legislation not Hy mse 

Authorization for Peace Corps and foreign military sales 
not finally enacted when considered. 

Authorization for food stamp and special milk programs 
not finally enacted when considered. 

Authorization not finally enacted when considered. 


Authorization action needed for a few items. 
iver for procurement and R. & D. not finally 
enacted. 


ference, and the particular amount of au- 
thority therein differs, the pertinent project 
or activity continues under the lesser of the 
two amounts and under the more restrictive 
authority. 

Where a bill has passed only one House, or 
where an appropriation for a project or ac- 
tivity is included in only one version of a 
bill as passed by both Houses, the per- 
tinent project or actively continues under the 
appropriation, fund, or authority granted by 
the one House, but at a rate for operations 
not exceeding the current fiscal year 1970 
rate or the rate permitted by the one House, 
whichever is the lower. 

Where neither House has passed the ap- 
plicable appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
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1971—and that is the case with only 2 of the 
14 scheduled annual bills for 1971—appro- 
priations are provided for continuing proj- 
ects or activities conducted during fiscal 
year 1970 at the current rate or the rate 
provided for in the budget estimate for 1971, 
whichever is lower, and under the more re- 
strictive authority. If there is no budget es- 
timate, special provision is made for continu- 
ation until the question is disposed of in 
the course of processing the applicable regu- 
lar bill. 

The resolution does not in any way aug- 
ment the appropriation for a given project 
or activity in the regular bills for the fiscal 
year 1971. In the words of section 105 of the 
resolution itself: 

“Sec. 105. Expenditures made pursuant to 
this joint resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation, fund, or authori- 
zation whenever a bill in which such ap- 
plicable appropriation, fund, or authoriza- 
tion is contained is enacted into law.” 

In other words, while this resolution—as 
in the case of similar resolutions of previous 
years—does not enumerate specific amounts 
that may be obligated and expended for the 
countless activities of government during 
the period of the resolution (or such shorter 
period as the resolution may operate as to 
particular departments or agencies), the 
controlling factor, known to all who have 
any responsibility for the management of 
the programs or the obligation of the funds, 
is that whatever is used during this interim 
must be taken out of, or charged against, 
whatever amount is finally appropriated, or 
otherwise made available, for the whole year. 

Section 101(b) and following subsections 
of that section of the resolution are drawn 
along the conventional lines of similar past 
resolutions and, generally, encompass those 
activities to be considered in connection 
with appropriation bills not yet reported 
from the Committee or which are otherwise 
not presently included in a bill. 

Section 102 provides that the resolution 
ceases to apply to an agency or activity 
concurrent with approval by the President 
of the applicable appropriation bill in which 
provision for such agency or activity is made. 
Thus the scope of the continuing resolution 
constricts as each bill is enacted; the reso- 
lution will be wholly inoperative after the 
last bill for 1971 is approved, or July 31, 
whichever first occurs. 

Section 104 is standard in continuing res- 
olutions, and is self-explanatory. 

Section 106 is also standard in continuing 
resolutions, forbidding the use of funds pro- 
vided in the joint resolution to initiate any 
new project or activity or to resume any 
which was not being conducted in fiscal 1970. 

Common, of course, to all appropriations 
and funds that are used in 1971 for payment 
of salaries of civilian and military personnel 
will be the extra compensation that must be 
paid as a result of the general 6% pay im- 
crease granted several weeks ago to civilian 
and military personnel pursuant to law. 
There is no administrative discretion in the 
matter of the extra payments to personnel. 
The line-item budget estimates for 1971 did 
not make specific allowance for these added 
costs, causing the committee to include, as 
Section 107 of the resolution, a provision 
authorizing deficiency apportionments for 
1971 to the extent any such pay increases 
cannot be absorbed within funds otherwise 
available. 


EXPENDITURE CEILING PROVISION 


Title V of the pending second supplemen- 
tal appropriation bill, 1970, deals with the 
matter of a ceiling on outlays (expenditures 
and net lending) for fiscal 1971. Any reduc- 
tions that may be an outgrowth of whatever 
is enacted in this connection introduces 
something of an extra dimension to budgets 
of the departments and agencies of govern- 
ment in the fiscal year 1971 beginning 
on July 1 next, casting something of 
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a shadow over not only the unexpended 
carryover balances in innumerable ac- 
counts across the government but also 
over many of the specific appropriation and 
fund amounts now pending consideration at 
various stages in the legislative process. 

In this general connection, Section 103 of 
the joint resolution follows the stereotyped 
form of previous continuing resolutions in 
waiving the time periods set forth in 31 
U.S.C. 665(d)(2) for the submission and 
approval of papers on the apportionments of 
funds. This in nowise waives the basic re- 
quirement in the law for the apportionment 
of funds over the year but merely dispenses 
with considerable paper work that as a prac- 
tical matter cannot be usefully applied to 
temporary appropriation provisions. But in 
view of the pending ceiling provisions of such 
title V applicable to fiscal 1971, the com- 
mittee has attached to section 103 a proviso 
that—"“nothing herein shall be construed to 
waive any other provision of law governing 
the apportionment of funds or to permit the 
use, including the expenditure, of appro- 
priations, funds, or authority in any manner 
which would contravene the provisions of 
title V of the Second Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1970.” 

The basic law (31 U.S.C, 665) on appor- 
tionment of funds reads, in pertinent parts, 
as follows: 

“(c)(1) * * * all appropriations or funds 
available for obligation for a definite period 
of time shall be so apportioned as to prevent 
obligation or expenditure thereof in a man- 
ner which would indicate a necessity for defi- 
ciency or supplemental appropriations for 
such period; and all appropriations of funds 
not limited to a definite period of time, and 
all authorizations to create obligations by 
contract in advance of appropriations, shall 
be so apportioned as to achieve the most 
effective and economical use thereof. As used 
hereafter in this section, the term “appropri- 
ation” means appropriations, funds, and au- 
thorizations to create obligations by contract 
in advance of appropriations. 

. > . . . 


“(3) Any appropriation subject to appor- 
tionment shall be distributed by months, 
calendar quarters, operating seasons, or 
other time periods, or by activities, functions, 
projects, or objects, or by a combination 
thereof, as may be deemed appropriate by 
the officers designated in subsection (d) of 
this section to make apportionments and 
reapportionments.* * *.” 


THE APPROPRIATIONS BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 
Fiscals 1970-72—House Totals 


In the appropriation bills of the session, 
encompassing the bills for fiscal 1971 (in- 
cluding the Public Works-AEC bill for 1971 
as reported), the second supplemental bill 
for 1970, and a couple of advance funding 
items for fiscal 1972, the House has consid- 
ered budget requests for new budget (obli- 
gational) authority of $56,681,392,953. 

Against these requests, the Committee on 
Appropriations recommended a total of $54,- 
559,261,608, a net reduction of $2,122,131,- 
345. Floor changes added a net total of $351,- 
027,000, making the revised amount approved 
$54,910,288,608, or $1,771,104,345, net, below 
the related budget requests. 


Fiscal 1971—House Totals 


Dealing only with fiscal 1971 amounts, 
and including the Public Works-AEC bill 
as reported, budget requests considered in 
connection with the 12 bills to date aggre- 
gate $49,236,258,822, against which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommended $48,- 
649,145,817, a net reduction of $587,113,005. 

Not counting the Public Works-AEC bill 
on which the House itself has not yet acted, 
the House approved six of the bills without 
money change; reduced two of them; and 
increased three of them. In total, House floor 
changes added $347,027,000 to the committee 
totals: 
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$350,000,000 was added for basic water and 
sewer grants under the Department of HUD. 

$80,000,000 was deleted from the Foreign 
Assistance bill when the Peace Corps was 
knocked out on a point of order. 

$44,000,000 was added for rural water and 
waste disposal grants under the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

$25,000,000 was added for medical care in 
the Veterans Administration. 

$8,400,000 was added for the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

$373,000 was deleted from the Interior bill 
when the American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission was knocked out on a point of 
order. 

Thus, in the 12 bills for fiscal 1971 includ- 
ing Public Works-AEC bill as reported—and 
as to fiscal 1971 amounts only—the House 
made a net reduction of $240,086,005 in the 
new budget (obligational authority) requests. 


Effect of House actions on budgeted exrpendi- 
tures (outlays) 

Since the budget requests and the bills are 
stated on the basis of “new budget author- 
ity” it is of course easy to report comparisons 
of congressional actions on this basis. But for 
several reasons it is virtually impossible to 
make a precise translation of the effects of 
those actions on the budget estimates (not 
“requests”) of 1971 outlays (expenditures 
and net lending). There are several im- 
ponderables not within the scope of the bills 
that can and do affect expenditure (dis- 
bursement) rates and timing. Carryover bal- 
ances are involved. Uncertainties of deliver- 
ies; unforseeable administrative changes; 
construction schedule changes; lag of ex- 
penditures behind obligations for various 
research and other grants; and so on. All 
that can be done is to undertake reasonable 
approximations of the expenditure reduc- 
tions. 

Specifically, as to House actions in the 12 
appropriation bills for 1971—again, including 
the Public Works-AEC bill as reported: 

1. $240,086,005 has been cut from new 
budget (obligational) authority requests. 

2. Based on tentative approximations, these 
would translate into net reductions of $127,- 
700,000 from the projected budget expendi- 
tures (outlays) for 1971. (Note—In addi- 
tion, the Second Supplemental Bill, 1970 may 
have some impact, but this might be offset 
by slippage of time so as to throw some 
budgeted 1970 expenditures into 1971.) 

For general reference purposes of Mem- 
bers and others, it may be of interest to again 
call attention to the periodic budget ‘“‘score- 
keeping” reports issued by the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Federal 
Expenditures. Those reports are designed to 
keep tabs, currently, on what is happening 
in the legislative process to the budget rec- 
ommendations of the President, both appro- 
priation-wise and expenditure-wise, and on 
the revenue recommendations, and not only 
from actions in the revenue and appropria- 
tion bills but also in legislative bills that 
affect budget authority and expenditures 
(backdoor bills, bills that mandate expendi- 
tures, and so on). 

Several such reports have been issued this 
year, and another is due shortly. 


Fiscal 1972—House totals 
Budget requests for advance funding for 
fiscal 1972 were considered and disposed of 
in the House as follows: 


Budget Allowed 


Education bill (elementary 
and secondary education).-- $1, 339, 050, 000 


Transportation bill (District 
of Columbia subway con- 
struction). 188, 011,000 $150, 000, 000 


1,527, 061,000 150,000, 000 
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Fiscal 1971 amounts pending in House 
committee 
Budget requests for new budget (obliga- 
tional) authority for fiscal 1971 are now 
pending before the committee in connection 
with the Labor-HEW and Defense appropria- 
tion bills, as follows: 


$18, 731, 737, 000 
68, 745, 666, 000 
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Senate actions 
The Committee in the other body has 
reported the Second Supplemental appro- 
priation bill for 1970, the Office of Educa- 
tion appropriation bill for 1971 and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill for 1971. 


Summary of bill totals to date 


A summary of totals of new budget (ob- 
ligational) authority on appropriation meas- 
ures for fiscals 1970 and 1971 to date follows: 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION BILL TOTALS OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY, 9IST CONG., 2D SESS., AS OF 
JUNE 18, 1970 (BUT SUBSEQUENT TO MAR, 5) 


[Does not include any ‘‘back-door’’ type budget authority; or any permanent (Federal or trust) authority, under earlier or 
, “permanent” law,! without further or annual action by the Congress] 


New budget (obligational) authority. (All figures are 
slightly rounded.) 


Bills for the 
session 


Bills for fiscal Bills for fiscal 
1970 1971 


A. House actions: 
1. Budget requests considered. ._..............- 
2. Amounts approved by House_____........_. 


3. Comparisons with corresponding budget requests. 


B. Senate actions: 
1. Budget requests considered 
2. Amounts approved by Senate 


3, Comparison with corresponding budget requests... 
4. Comparison with House amounts in same bills 


C. Enacted: ʻ 
1. Budget requests considered 
2. Amounts enacted 


$5, 918, 073,000 * $50, 763, 320, 000 
5, 764,116,000 249, 146,173, 000 


—153, 957,000 4—1, 617,147, 000 


$56, 681, 393, 000 
54, 910, 289, 000 


—1,771, 104, 000 


1 The budget for 1971, as submitted Feb. 2, tentatively estimated total new budget authority for 1971 at $234,800,000,000 ($218,- 


000,000,000, net of certain budget presentation adjustments) of which $148,100, 


000,000 would become available under permanent law. 


000 was for action by Congress and. $86,700,- 


2 Includes request of $1,527,061,000 advance funding for fiscal year 1972. 


3 Includes $150,000,000 advance funding for fiscal year 1972. 


4+ Of which $1,377,061,000 represents disallowance of fiscal 1972 advance funding requests, and $240, 


1971 requests. 


Iso includes public works-AEC bill as reported by committee. 


6,000 relates to fiscal 


Note: House actions on bills for 1971 are tentatively estimated to decrease outlays (expenditures) by approximately $127,700,000 


Cincluding $64,000,000 retated to floor point of order). 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and was 
read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and insert certain pertinent 
material and also that other Members 
may revise and extend their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR HOUSE MANA- 
GERS TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 17399, SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1970 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for the fis- 
cal year 1970 which ends next week is in 
conference between the House and Sen- 
ate today. I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 
may have until midnight tomorrow night 
to file a conference report on the bill, 


H.R. 17399, the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill for the fiscal year 1970, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY COMMISSION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 18127) mak- 
ing appropriations for public works for 
water, pollution control, and power de- 
velopment, including the Corps of Engi- 
neers—Civil, the Panama Canal, the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, power agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related 
independent agencies and commissions 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RHODES), and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 
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There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 18127, with 
Mr. ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. RHODES) will be rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins). 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we bring you today the 
public works for water, pollution con- 
trol, and power development and Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriations bill 
for 1971. 

This is a big bill—a major bill—a sig- 
nificant bill. 

This is an all-America bill and rep- 
resents an investment in the future of 
America. 

This bill reflects the concern of the 
Congress in the future of America—in 
the development of our water resources 
for the benefit of our people—in the pro- 
tection of our water and environment 
against pollution—in the providing of 
needed electric power for an expanding 
population—in the defense of our Nation 
by maintaining our nuclear strength— 
and in the development of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy in the national inter- 
est rather than for the benefit of special 
interests. 

At the outset I want to say that we 
continue to miss our distinguished and 
beloved chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio, MIKE KIRWAN. 

TRIBUTE TO MIKE KIRWAN 

I regret to report that MIKE’s condi- 
tion is not as encouraging as we would 
hope. Although he continues to be in 
good spirits, his general condition is not 
promising. We all miss him. We miss his 
great leadership and commitment for 
progress. through internal improve- 
ments—the great force of his leadership 
for growth and development of our 
Nation. 

Mike is “Mr. Public Works” to all of 
us—a great champion of water resource 
development and progress for America. 

I know that I speak for all of us when 
I say that we shall always wish him well. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked my distinguished friend, the 
gentleman from Tennessee, to yield for 
the purpose of concurring in the re- 
marks he has made about our great 
chairman, the gentleman from Ohio, 
MIKE KIRWAN. 
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When the gentleman from Tennessee 
says that he speaks for every Member 
of the House and that his sentiments 
are shared by every Member, I know 
that he speaks correctly. Certainly, the 
Members on this side of the aisle have 
as much regard for MIKE KIRWAN as do 
the Members on the other side. We wish 
him the best of everything in the future 
and thank him for the great services he 
has rendered to the House of Represent- 
atives and to our country in his great 
career as a Member of this body. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, all members of our 
subcommittee have contributed to the 
preparation of this bill—all have partici- 
pated. 

Let me commend all members of the 
subcommittee—the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp), the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN), 
the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. AN- 
DREWS), and the able and genial ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Ruopes), the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Davis), and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROBISON). 

I want to also commend the able staff 
of our Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations, Gene Wilhelm and 
George Urian. 

These staff specialists know the details 
of this bill. They have helped to fashion 
this bill. We relied heavily on their ex- 
pertise and experience, and we are 
grateful to them. 

Let me commend to your reading the 
committee report. It is a well-docu- 


mented report—an excellent summary of 
the committee’s actions. 

I particularly recommend your read- 
ing the sections relating to the emphasis 
on the environment—and action being 
taken to abate pollution and to regulate 
and contro] nuclear radiation hazards. 


OVERALL SUMMARY 

By way of overall summary, the Presi- 
dent’s budget recommended $5,269,181,- 
000 for public works, AEC, and water 
pollution control for 1971. 

We are recommending in the bill for 
next year $5,242,556,000—a cut and re- 
duction of $26,625,000 from the budget 
request. 

The largest item in the bill is for pro- 
grams of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion—$2,325,600,000. 

We have made cuts and reductions in 
the AEC budget of $37,400,000—includ- 
ing a reduction of $45,400,000 in operat- 
ing expenses. We have increased the 
plant and capital equipment item by $8 
million, making a net cut and reduction 
of $37,400,000 from the budget. 

One of the most important actions by 
the committee was the removal of $300,- 
000 recommended in the President’s 
budget to establish and set up a separate 
“corporate directorate” within the AEC 
to operate the AEC’s uranium enrich- 
ment facilities. 

The committee concurred with the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in 
deleting this $300,000—and further in 
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appropriating $16.1 million to initiate 
improvements at the gaseous diffusion 
plants to increase the capacity of these 
plants to meet projected requirements 
for civilian power reactors. 

These gaseous diffusion plants, owned 
by the Government, are located in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., Paducah, Ky., and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. They are the key to pro- 
viding the supply of fuel for nuclear 
electrical production—and the key to the 
cost of this fuel to the people. 

The committee believes that an ade- 
quate justification was not made for set- 
ting up a separate directorate to be su- 
perimposed on the AEC management 
structure—with increased cost and ex- 
penses. 

The committee believes further—as 
stated in the report—that the present 
AEC organization is conducting the 
management of the plant operations in 
a most efficient and effective manner. 

Much of the emphasis in our report is 
on the impact of the programs and proj- 
ects funded in this bill to improve the 
quality of our environment. 

We are providing more than a billion 
and a half dollars in appropriations to 
help improve the environment. A break- 
down of these funds appears on page 5 
of the committee’s report. 

The research and development, pollu- 
tion control grants, and Federal water 
resources construction funded in this 
bill will produce a wide range of benefits 
which contribute directly to the goals 
of the National Environmental Policy 
Act of 1969. 

Another important national goal and 
objective relevant to this bill is the pro- 
duction of sufficient electric power to 
serve the needs of the Nation. 

The water resource projects of the 
Corps of Engineers, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Bonneville Power Administration, among 
others, funded in this bill are indispens- 
able links in the chain of electric power 
production which girds our Nation. 

We have also emphasized the impor- 
tance of the development of nuclear elec- 
tric power for the future. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

For programs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the committee recommends $1,- 
262,176,000 in new budget obligational 
authority for 1971. 

This is $3,797,000 less than the budget 
estimate. 

For construction the committee recom- 
mends $825,689,000. 

This is $4,291,000 over the budget esti- 
mate. 

While making some increases, we have 
made cuts and reductions in other items 
in the bill, which brings the total overall 
amount below the budget as indicated 
earlier. 

Over the years there has been slow- 
down, stretchout, and cutback, resulting 
in a huge backlog of essentially needed 
projects. 

As a general policy the committee has 
given first priority to funding projects of 
the Corps of Engineers which have pre- 
viously been approved for planning, land 
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acquisition, or construction—projects 
funded in last year’s bill but which were 
placed under the budget freeze order. 

Increases generally have been provided 
for these projects to keep abreast of corps 
capability and return to the original 
completion schedule. 

Committee increases for this purpose 
involve 51 projects with a total of $15.2 
million. 

The committee has limited unbudgeted 
new starts to a small number of projects 
primarily involving water supply, water 
quality, and local flood protection. 

A total of only $27.9 million has been 
allowed for 35 new construction starts 
in the Corps of Engineers appropria- 
tion—including $15.9 million for 16 new 
starts requested in the budget estimate. 

The committee is recommending 47 
projects for studies, 18 projects for plan- 
ning, and two projects for land acquisi- 
tion. 

ASSESSMENT OF WATER RESOURCES 

In view of the continuing budgetary 
limitations and stringency in water re- 
source projects, it is interesting to note 
the latest assessment of the Nation's 
water resources. 

In this assessment—and I direct your 
attention to page 12 of the report—the 
Water Resources Council estimates that 
projected capital outlays totaling $20 
billion for the 5-year period 1969-73 will 
be required for waste treatment facilities, 
sanitary sewers, and water cooling re- 
quirements. 

Requirements for municipal water sys- 
tems are expected to triple by 2020. 

Requirements for industrial use are 
expected to increase more than 300 per- 
cent. 

And requirements for fresh water for 
steam-electric power are expected to 
multiply more than six times. 

The potential for flood damage is ex- 
pected to triple by the turn of the 
century. 

Water shipment tonnage on inland 
waterways is expected to increase six 
times in the next 50 years. 

In view of this great need and demand 
for water resource projects, the com- 
mittee feels its request for only 35 new 
starts is indeed modest: 

Despite this great need it is interest- 
ing to note that continued slowdowns 
and unfunding of authorized studies and 
projects have resultea in a backlog of 
738 projects—listed under the catego- 
ries of— 

Studies, not started—330. 

Planning, not started—169. 

Planning, underway—127. 

Planning completed, construction not 
started—112. 

These 738 studies and projects in- 
volve $9,710,687,000. We have almost a 
$10 billion backlog in public works proj- 
ects and the amount is increasing every 
year. 

We have been providing for some 50 
to 65 new construction starts each year 
for the past several years. At this rate 
we will be a long time in catching up 
with the large backlog. 

In 1968 there were 33 new starts—in 
1969 there were eight new starts, and in 
1970 there were only 11 new starts. 
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This year the committee is recom- 
mending 35 starts—far less than the 
need. 

PROJECT BENEFITS 

It is also interesting to note the bene- 
fits that have been derived from com- 
pleted projects for pollution control, 
water supply, power development, flood 
control, navigation, reclamation, and 
recreation. 

The Federal Government has made 
10,000 grants totaling $1.6 billion for wa- 
ter pollution control—and these facilities 
now serve some 78 million Americans. 

Water stored in Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation reservoirs 
provide more than 2% billion gallons of 
municipal and industrial water to about 
18 million people annually. 

Power benefits from TVA, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and Corps of Engineers 
hydroelectric projects produce 185.2 bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours. 

Flood control by these multipurpose 
projects prevented an estimated $20,- 
244,000,000 in damages—at a cost to the 
Federal Government of less than $6144 
billion. 

The navigation system of harbors and 
waterways built by the Corps of Engi- 
neers now carry almost 11 billion tons of 
traffic annually. 

The Bureau of Reclamation irrigation 
projects now irrigate about 9 million 
acres producing crops valued at almost 
$2 billion annually. 

This is the record of accomplishments 
and achievements of the Federal water 
resources program—an_ all-American 
program for all Americans. 

GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 


Concerning the vital and important 
matter of assuring clean water through 
antipollution measures, the committee is 
recommending a direct appropriation of 
$1 billion for the funding of grants to 
States for construction of waste treat- 
ment works—as authorized by the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966. 

This $1 billion—together with a carry- 
over balance of $440 million—will pro- 
vide a total of $1,440,000,000 available 
for grants for next year, compared with 
an authorization of $1,250,000,000. 

The committee is recommending this 
direct appropriation, although the 1971 
budget submission proposed new legisla- 
tion to provide contract authority of $4 
billion for 4 years—a billion dollars a 
year over the next 4 years. 

Rather than risk a slowdown in the 
program, as this new legislation has not 
been approved, the committee voted for 
a further direct appropriation. 

There can be no question but that new 
legislation is needed with respect to re- 
vising the formula for distribution of the 
grant funds to the States. 

Under the present formula which al- 
locates funds to the States on the basis 
of population rather than need, about 
half the States receive more than they 
can utilize and many States receive far 
less than needed. 

The funds do not reach some major 
pollution problem areas under present 
legislation. 

Further complicating the problem is 
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the fact that funds, not used, cannot be 
reallocated for a period of 18 months. As 
a result, as of April 30 last, more than 
$607 million remains unallocated out of 
the $865 million available for grants at 
the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Although the committee is limited in 
measures it can take through the appro- 
priations process to alleviate this situa- 
tion—which obviously requires legisla- 
tion—the committee is recommending 
this: 

That of the $1 billion in new appro- 
priations, $800 million be allocated 
through the present formula. 

That the remaining $200 million be al- 
located on the basis of the eligibility of 
certain States to receive reimbursements 
for projects already funded by the States 
and local governments under section (c) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

The committee has also added lan- 
guage providing that grant funds not 
allocated at the end of the fiscal year be 
subject to reallocation, 

These are interim, makeshift meas- 
ures—the proper legislative committees 
will, I am sure, proceed with legislation 
to establish a more equitable basis of 
allocation, based primarily on need. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


For the Atomic Energy Commission the 
committee is recommending $2,325,600,- 
000—a cut and reduction of $37,400,000 
from the budget request of $2,363,000,000. 

As I indicated earlier, the committee 
is recommending against any funding of 
the proposed “corporate directorate” 
which the administration recommends 
to begin the process of sale of the gaseous 
diffusion plants to private interests. 

We do not consider this directorate or 
the sale of these important plants to be 
in the national interest. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is 
managing these plants in a competent, 
capable, efficient manner and the pub- 
lic interest requires that these plants 
remain publicly owned and controlled 
by the Government. 

In assessing the importance and the 
investment in these assets, the commit- 
tee is recommending $16.1 million for 
improvements and modifications of these 
plants, in anticipation of increased de- 
mands for enriched uranium, as fuel 
for nuclear-powered electric power- 
plants. 

It is the committee’s considered judg- 
ment that these nuclear powerplants 
have the greatest potential as an alter- 
native source of power to assist in solv- 
ing the energy problems facing the Na- 
tion. 

It has been estimated that within 30 
years nuclear plants will be providing 
half of the Nation’s total electric power 
generating capacity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that owner- 
ship of these plants and control of the 
prices and rates should remain in public 
ownership rather than being sold to pri- 
vate interests. 

The committee has also taken cogni- 
zance of the concern and of reports of 
the possibility of radiation from nuclear 
powerplants. 
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The committee notes that the safety 
record of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is second to none. 

Much testimony was received by the 
committee from officials of the Atomic 
Energy Commission on this subject— 
on all that is being done to minimize 
and eliminate and protect the public from 
the hazards of radioactivity from nu- 
clear powerplants. The Commission is 
stepping up its inspection and regula- 
tory work in this field and I commend 
and congratulate the Atomic Energy 
Commission for the great work it is do- 
ing in this area in the public interest. 

Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to point 
out—and I believe Members and others 
will be interested in this—that we had 
testimony that one would likely receive 
more radiation from a flight from New 
York to California in an airplane than 
one would receive standing by a nuclear 
powerplant for a year. We do not oppose 
flights, but we say that the exposure to 
radiation would be greater on such a 
flight than from standing by a nuclear 
powerplant for a year. 

The testimony also indicates that one 
would get more radiation from a dental 
X-ray or from a chest X-ray than one 
would get in living near a nuclear power 
plant for several years. 

So the fear about radiation is alarm- 
ing, but it is all out of proportion. It is 
not realistic, according to the expert 
testimony. Our report tries to set this 
in proper perspective. 

We must have advancement of nu- 
clear power for defense purposes and 
also for peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Chairman, to summarize—we have 
provided in this bill for a modest num- 
ber of new starts—35, in total—in water 
resource projects—although the back- 
log of needed projects continues to snow- 
ball. 

We believe our request is prudent and 
reasonable—in view of the large back- 
log of 738 projects, approved by Con- 
gress—as needed in the public interest. 

We have also provided for $1 billion 
for next year for grants to the States for 
construction of waste treatment facili- 
ties. 

Next year we will be spending over 
$214 billion, carried in this bill for work 
on improvement of the environment. We 
have devoted much of our report to 
the application of these programs and 
projects to the preservation of our en- 
vironment. 

We have acted in the public interest in 
moving to assure that the gaseous diffu- 
sion plants of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission—the primary source of nuclear 
powerplants to provide electricity—will 
remain in public ownership in the na- 
tional interest. 

I repeat, this is a good bill—an all- 
American bill—an investment in the fu- 
ture growth and progress of America. 

This bill is a window through which we 
can glimpse of the future of Amer- 
ica—an America free of pollution—an 
America with abundant electric power— 
an America with a vast network of in- 
land waterways and with recreation fa- 
cilities unlimited—a stronger and better 
America of tomorrow. 
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I urge approval of this vital appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, again I wish to pay my 
respects to the members of the subcom- 
mitee, who have labored long and hard 
in preparing this bill. We have labored 
without the guidance and the presence 
of our great chairman, the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, and it has not been 
an easy task to do this job without him. 

I want particularly to voice my own 
respect and gratitude to the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins) the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Botanp) and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ANDREWS) for the fine work 
which they have done in chairing the 
subcommittee and in filling in for Mr. 
Kirwan. Equally deserving of praise for 
their fine work are my Republican col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Davis) and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr, ROBISON). 

As has always occurred since I have 
been on this subcommittee, we have had 
a maximum of harmony and a minimum 
of dissent. The bill which we bring to 
the floor today has the unanimous ap- 
proval of all of the members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in my opinion, is 
as good a bill as this subcommittee has 
ever brought to the floor of the House. 
It recognizes a number of changes which 
have come about in this country during 
the past few years. All are aware that 
the environment and the ecology of this 
country are an issue that has now be- 
come the thought and conscious concern 
of every responsible citizen. You will 
note from our report that the commit- 
tee is also very much concerned about 
the environment in which we live, par- 
ticularly zealous in trying to protect that 
environment from further encroachment, 
and anxious to heal the wounds which 
it has suffered from ill use in the past. 

The first 14 pages of the report, Mr. 
Chairman, are almost completely con- 
cerned with discussions of the environ- 
ment and its problems. We have care- 
fully studied the possibility that current 
and future activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission might adversely af- 
fect the environment. 

We point out the commendable effort 
of the Atomic Energy Commission to 
limit and, if possible, completely elim- 
inate this potential problem. We also 
discuss the efforts made to avoid water 
pollution in the future, and to clean our 
streams, rivers, and lakes from the pol- 
lution of the past. 

As mentioned by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, there is approximately $2 bil- 
lion in this bill to clean up our existing 
water resources and to provide for water 
of a better quality in the future. 

In addition to this, of course, there are 
many other benefits we receive from wa- 
ter development. These include the rec- 
reational facilities that are provided and 
the fact that much of our water conser- 


vation effort also results in improved 
supplies of clean water for many of our 
cities and towns. 
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I do think it is necessary to mention 
that there will always be pollution po- 
tential in the production of electric 
power until we are able to resolve cer- 
tain problems concerned with the use of 
the thermonuclear reactor. I do not 
intend to minimize or decry the signifi- 
cant strides which have been made by 
science and technology in taking the ash, 
the solid waste, out of the smoke which 
comes from the burning of coal. Substan- 
tial efforts have also been made to les- 
sen the amount of sulfur dioxide re- 
leased in the air from coal fueled elec- 
tric power production. And certainly one 
must respect the scientific and physical 
changes which have evolved from the 
study and operation of our existing nu- 
clear reactors. These produce great 
quantities of electric power and are as 
safe as they can possibly be made. 

But, in all candor, it is still necessary 
to state that certain pollutants occur 
from the production of electricity by fos- 
sil fueled nuclear plants and nuclear 
power itself. We have the problem of 
thermal pollution which occurs, because 
of the necessity to use great quantities 
of water to cool the reactor. It is a fact of 
life that when water used for cooling is 
returned into the stream or lake from 
which it is drawn, that it will probably 
raise the temperature of those streams 
and lakes. It is also true that raising the 
temperature does affect the ecology—the 
plant and marine life contained in those 
particular bodies of water. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is why many of 
us believe that a controlled thermonu- 
clear reactor offers the greatest poten- 
tial source of energy and represents the 
best long-term solution to most of our 
power and conservation problems. 

Putting it briefly and succinctly, the 
control of nuclear reactors is making it 
possible to slow the hydrogen reaction 
so that power derived from the explo- 
sion of a hydrogen bomb can be utilized 
to benefit, rather than destroy, human- 
ity. This is a research effort which has 
been going on for many years. I have 
stood in the well of this House on this 
occasion for the past many years and, 
I hope, made it very well known that 
progress on this effort if much too slow. 

Again, I emphasize that the Atomic 
Energy Commission is making a sub- 
stantial effort and expending a signifi- 
cant amount of money in this effort. But 
I cannot believe that there is as much 
emphasis directed toward the solution of 
this particular problem in the atomic 
energy program as there should be. 

Bear in mind that if this phenomenon 
can be harnessed—and to harness it is no 
small feat because it generates heat in 
excess of that generated on the sun— 
then we will have electricity which pro- 
duced from the process itself. We will 
have heat which can be controlled. 

The end product of this means of 
power production is helium, an inert gas, 
which we know cannot be burned and is 
not an atmospheric pollutant. It would 
not be necessary to take out cores of fis- 
sionable material and try to dump them 
somewhere in a salt cave or the bottom 
of an ocean and then hope they do not get 
loose and cause anyone problems. 
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One would not have that type of resi- 
due, from this process, so that it would 
solve one of the really great problems 
we have in the use of nuclear reactors 
today. 

But in the next breath I must admit 
that although we have tried we have not 
been able to spend over $29 million this 
year in the research for the controlled 
thermonuclear reactor. Unfortunately, 
there has not been the type of scientific 
breakthrough which is necessary before 
we can profitably spend more money. 

There has been some development. The 
Russians have been able, by the use of a 
rather weird object called a Tokamak, to 
bend magnetic fields roughly into the 
shape of a bottle which can contain the 
high temperature and great power re- 
leased by the thermonuclear reaction 
when it forms itself into a very hot 
plasma. 

So we are making some progress, We in 
the United States have also been able to 
contain the plasma formed by the reac- 
tion for longer periods of time than had 
been possible previously. We used to 
measure containment in terms of a mil- 
lionth of a second, but we are now able to 
contain plasma for two-fifths of a second. 
This certainly is some sort of a break- 
through. However, we have not been able 
to contain reactions which have the tem- 
perature required for a sustained reac- 
tion for any prolonged period of time. So 
we have a long way to go. 

Insofar as the fission process is con- 
cerned—the main process of obtaining 
nuclear energy—the light metal breeder 
reactor approach is considered the most 
promising process on the horizon. The 
breeder reactor is rather strange, in that 
it produces, in the process of forming 
power, more fissionable material than it 
uses up. In other words, it produces plu- 
tonium, which in itself is a fissionable 
material. However, there is some problem 
with regard to the technology of the light 
metal breeder reactor, so that we are also 
financing an alternative method known 
as the gas cooled reactor. 

In this area we are also in the process 
of experimentation, but much more addi- 
tional research is needed than we have 
seen to date in the controlled thermo- 
nuclear device. 

To return to the environment, I have 
already mentioned that some damage to 
the environment will result from any way 
we develop electric power at the present 
time. I merely ask that my colleagues in 
the House and my fellow citizens in the 
country realize that we are on the horns 
of a dilemma. I do not believe there is any 
doubt but that the people of this country, 
concerned as they are about the environ- 
ment, would much prefer to develop elec- 
tric power without any damage to the 
environment. 

That is the goal toward which we are 
all working. But the fact is that we have 
not arrived at that goal, and if we now 
moved to curtail the production of elec- 
tric power in this country we would see 
the results that occur whenever there is 
a shortage of power. We would face 
brownouts, and we would see industry 
fail to expand because it does not have 
any power with which to expand. We 
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would see the loss of jobs, and we would 
experience results in our economy which 
no one wants to see. So we find it neces- 
sary to continue to produce electric power 
in ever-increasing quantities because 
without it we would be faced with seri- 
ous economic dislocation—dislocation in 
the lives of our people which they do not 
want, and which we must not have. 

So there is this interplay or dilemma 
between the speed with which we protect 
the environment from some pollution and 
the speed at which it is necessary to pro- 
duce more electric power for jobs for 
people. 

It is a well known fact that if we are 
not able to do something to increase 
power production within this year there 
may be brownouts in certain locations in 
the eastern part of the United States. 

In my part of the United States, in 
the West, we will undoubtedly have 
brownouts by 1975 unless we are able to 
produce much more electric power than 
we have even projected at the present 
time. 

It is also necessary for us to complete 
the work of intertying the power facili- 
ties of the Northwest and the South- 
west because of the disparity of their 
power requirements. This is a very fea- 
sible thing to do. At the present time, 
when there is a surplus of power in the 
Southwest, there is a shortage in the 
Northwest and vice versa. 

Rather than produce or build new 
sources of energy, it is possible to use 
surplus energy in any area to handle the 
shortage which occurs in other parts of 
the country. 

I say to you that the time is coming 
when the fact of the existence of the dis- 
parity of energy requirements must be 
taken into consideration in other paris 
of the country. 

For instance, the New England area, 
which is short of power, will be shorter 
as time goes by, and will eventually find 
itself without adequate power unless 
something is done to bring in surplus 
power from the TVA area or from other 
parts of the country where surplus power 
exists. 

I think it is worthy to note that in our 
hearings on the TVA, we discovered there 
were some power facilities surplus to the 
needs of the TVA. We asked them why 
they did not use those surplus facilities 
to supply power to some of the areas on 
the eastern seaboard where power is 
needed, and were told they could not do 
so because they could not get enough coal 
to fire those surplus facilities. 

The bottleneck is not in the mining 
industry, but apparently in the ability of 
the railroads to deliver enough coal to 
meet this need. The required coal cars 
are not available—they are tied up in 
ports, still loaded with coal, because of 
unrealistic demurrage charges: 

In fact, we were told that in the 
TVA system there is only about a 19- 
day supply of coal on hand at any given 
time. It certainly is not safe to limit the 
TVA or any other power producing fa- 
cility to a mere 19-day fuel supply. 
After all, we have had strikes and work 
stoppages and other matters which have 
interferred with the delivery of coal and 
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other fuels in the past. We cannot, of 
course, be sure that such work stoppages 
might not occur in the future. 

The pipeline for Corps of Engineers 
projects is down by $626 million—or will 
be—by the end of fiscal year 1971. 

This pipeline has been reduced regu- 
larly every year for the last several 
years. This means, of course, that the 
Nation, irrespective of what it may pre- 
fer, is seeing its priorities altered to the 
extent that there is less of the national 
budget being spent today on such things 
as flood control, navigation and water 
development than we spent in previous 
years. 

The pipeline of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is up somewhat because of 
the start of some new projects. How- 
ever, it is still far below the amount of 
money which has been expended by the 
Bureau of Reclamation in years past and 
far below the requirement of the rec- 
lamation States for water development 
and other activities in these States for 
which the Bureau of Reclamation is re- 
sponsible. 

I think it is also useful to call the at- 
tention of the Committee to the fact that 
amounts provided for operation and 
maintenance for the Corps of Engineers, 
Bureau of Reclamation, and other en- 
tities treated in this bill are up. This is 
true for two reasons—first, because we 
have completed more projects in the 
past several years than we have started, 
and also that these projects for which 
the construction phase is completed re- 
quire operation and maintenance. Con- 
sequently, there are more projects to 
operate and maintain than there used 
to be. 

However, the cost of operation and 
maintenance has also increased because 
of the astronomical inflation of the past 
few years. 

So it has become necessary for us to 
recognize this and provide more funds 
for the operation and maintenance ac- 
tivities of all of the agencies that are 
funded in this bill. 

I think in closing I should mention 
the recreational facilities that are pro- 
vided and fuħded in this bill. I think 
that nobody would disagree with this 
idea. Water recreation is certainly a part 
of the life of most Americans these days. 
They want it. They desire it, and this 
committee should do all it can to sup- 
ply the necessary facilities. 

I should say, however, it is our policy in 
figuring the benefit-to-cost ratio of 
these projects to make certain that the 
benefits are primarily justified by some- 
thing other than recreation. In other 
words, if too large a part of the benefits 
in the benefit-to-cost ratio is provided 
only by recreation, we then consider the 
project with some reservation. 

This bill also includes projects which 
have as a large part of their justifica- 
tion the production of water for munici- 
pal use. These municipal water costs are 
repaid to. the Federal Government with 
interest, unless it, is a reclamation proj- 
ect where irrigation is involved. In the 
latter case, the cost is repaid without 
interest. 

In other words, much of the money 
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that we put into these programs ac- 
tually comes back to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and some of it with interest. I am 
sure this is what my friend from Ten- 
nessee meant when he said that this is 
an all-American bill. It is an invest- 
ment in the future of our country. It is 
not primarily a handout, although there 
are certain grant items in the bill. It is 
a recognition of the fact that there is a 
great Federal responsibility in passing 
the natural resources of this Nation on 
to the people who come after us in a 
better condition than we found them 
when we inherited the leadership of this 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. TI yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman from Arizona yield- 
ing to me. 

I rise in support of the measure. 

It is appreciated that the committee 
included the second year’s portion of 
preconstruction planning funds for the 
Salem Church Reservoir in the amount 
of $600,000, the full amount as recom- 
mended by the President. This reservoir, 
when completed, will span the Rappa- 
hannock River about 6 miles upstream 
from Fredericksburg, Va. The Rappa- 
hannock is a beautiful river and I was 
privileged to travel it recently with my 
son along the entire area of the river that 
will be affected by the dam and reservoir. 
While we enjoyed the day spent on 
the river, it is my hope that when con- 
struction is completed, many more will 
be able to use and enjoy the pleasures of 
water-oriented recreation on the spa- 
cious lake which will be created. 

What may be much more important 
even than these recreational aspects is 
the water supply that will be made avail- 
able by this dam. The project is within 
the urban corridor between Washington 
and Richmond, the most populous and 
fastest growing area of Virginia. The 
population within a radius of 50 miles 
was estimated to be approximately 2,- 
500,000 people in 1960 but is expected to 
rise to 7,000,000 people within 50 years. 
Counties in northern Virginia with a pro- 
jected shortage of water because of their 
rapid growth such as Prince William 
will be assured of an adequate supply 
many years into the future. In addition 
this multipurpose project will provide 
flood control as well as salinity control 
for those stretches of the river down- 
stream from the dam. Certainly a well- 
regulated stream below the dam will 
tend to minimize the adverse effects of 
any waste material going into the stream 
and help to control pollution. It is a 
pleasure to support this bill and the 
worthwhile project for the Salem Church 
Reservoir. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield as much time as he may 
require to the distinguished and able 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr: Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Eviws) and the able gentleman from 
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Arizona (Mr. Ruopes) have explained, 
with their constant competence, the bill 
that the committee is now considering. 

I want, also, Mr. Chairman, to com- 
mend the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WHITTEN) for the tremendous 
amount of work, and time, he spent on 
this bill. Because of the bind in which 
the several subcommittees on appropria- 
tions found themselves in, this year, and 
the reporting time, and deadline against 
which the Appropriations Committee was 
working, it was left to Mr. WHITTEN, to 
carry the burden of the majority, in 
chairing the public works subcommittee 
on appropriations. All through the hun- 
dreds of pages of hearings, is reflected the 
uncanny ability, perceptiveness and 
thoroughness of the manner in which Mr. 
Wuitten handled his task. 

He was ably assisted by the minority 
members—Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. Rosison of New 
York, and by our colleagues Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee and Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 

I cite, too, the staff of this committee, 
the brilliant work of Gene Wilhelm, as- 
sisted by George Urian. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the last time that 
this bill will bear the name of the Hon- 
orable MICHAEL J. Kirwan of Ohio. Be- 
cause of a continuing and debilitating ill- 
ness, Mr. Kirwan announced, many 
months ago, his retirement from the 
Congress. 

Mike Kirwan has been a member of 
the Appropriations Committee for 27 
years and has served as the chairman of 
this subcommittee since 1965. As a mem- 
ber of the full committee, and member 
of and chairman of the Interior Subcom- 
mittee from 1949 to 1965, and present 
chairman of the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee, his spirit, his dedication, and his 
diamond-rough and unique personality 
have left their marks, into perpetuity, on 
the face of our Nation. 

Flood control, recreation, navigation, 
power supply, water resources, conserva- 
tion, forest lands, national parks—all of 
these and more, have been the benefici- 
aries of his strength of purpose and his 
dedication. 

I repeat what I said last year when this 
bill was on the floor. When he leaves this 
Congress, he will carry with him the 
gratitude of Members, past and present, 
who understood what his service has 
meant to this country. 

I can only add, that we are not likely 
to see his kind again. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill with 
one exception. I regret that the full com- 
mittee deleted funds for the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School Reservoirs in Maine. The 
subcommittee approved the budget re- 
quest of $807,000 to continue planning 
for this project for fiscal year 1971. The 
full committee did not approve this rec- 
ommendation. 

When the bill is read for amendment, 
the gentleman from Maine (Mr. HATHA- 
way) will seek to restore the budgeted 
amount of $807,000. I intend to support 
Mr. HaTHAWAY’s amendment. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CLAUSEN). 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to take this opportunity to rec- 
ognize and express my personal thanks 
to all members of the committee and 
their very excellent and capable staff 
that serves the cause of water resource 
development throughout the Nation. 

In particular, I believe special recog- 
nition must go to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr, RHopEs) who has become 
a true champion of water conservation, 
pollution abatement, and water quality 
control as well as other water-related 
programs and projects. The gentleman 
has devoted hundreds of man-hours lis- 
tening to testimony, to researching this 
complex subject, and, in the process, has 
become one of the best informed and 
most articulate spokesman in the coun- 
try in this field. 

With all of the gentleman’s extra 
duties and responsibilities, it is difficult 
to comprehend how one man can accom- 
plish so much, Mr. Ropes, however, has 
always been extremely fair to all of our 
requests and recommendations and this 
bill is no exception. Serving, as I do, on 
the authorizing Flood Control Subcom- 
mittee, I am somewhat familiar with the 
role he has played and I believe I speak 
for many when I say that we all owe him 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I also want to make a 
brief comment, to concur in what the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has said 
with regard to the excellent manner in 
which the Subcommittee on Public Works 
of the Committee on Appropriations has 
worked to bring out what I think is a 
fine and excellent bill. 

The words of praise the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has bestowed upon 
our friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
Mike Kirwan, I also concur in. He will 
always be recognized as a great builder 
of projects which have been certainly 
worthwhile. 

Again, let me emphasize that, in my 
judgment, this is a very responsible and 
responsive appropriations bill. It is, in- 
deed, gratifying to see how the allocation 
of funds, in this instance, has been dis- 
tributed fairly and, yet, the total alloca- 
tion has been kept below the total 
amount originally budgeted. This, cer- 
tainly, is legislative responsibility at its 
very best. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
and passage of this bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Ciausen). He knows 
that the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
KIRWAN) was one who was completely 
familiar with the resources and needs 
of the State of California and the Pub- 
lic Works projects in the Department of 
Interior and Corps of Engineers. Mr. 
KIRWAN was a consistent friend of the 
State of California and recognized what 
these projects have done and can do for 
that great State. 

I know Mr. Kirwan will appreciate 
the words of the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. JOHNSON). 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I join my colleague, the 
gentleman from California, Don H. 
CLAUSEN, in stating my approval of the 
fine work the full committee has done 
in bringing this bill to the House. 

I, too, was in the hospital and saw 
the very able chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio. I know how sick he was. 

I want to say to all the people of this 
House that certainly California has ben- 
efited greatly from the consideration 
given by the chairman, MIKE Kirwan, 
in recent years. Much of the wealth of 
the economy in the northern part of our 
State is a great tribute to what MIKE 
Kirwan has done for California. The 
Governor of our State and the people 
dealing with water resources develop- 
ment have all been in to testify before 
his committee. They have received the 
gentleman from Ohio in Sacramento, 
the State capital. They join me, I know, 
in wishing the gentleman well in his 
confinement in the hospital, as do all 
Californians. We are very sad he is not 
here on the floor. He has always given 
us a very fine bill on public works. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
JOHNSON). 

I may say that the gentleman from 
California (Mr. JoHNSON), as well as the 
other members of the California delega- 
tion have all recognized what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Kirwan) did for 
the State of California. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who just 
spoke represents, I think the largest geo- 
graphical congressional area in Califor- 
nia. There are a large number of reser- 
voirs, including the Buchanan, and Hid- 
den which he has sponsored, and they 
are provided for in this bill. 

Members who served with the late 
Congressman and Senator Clair Engle 
know that he was a giant in his service 
to and appreciation for the need for 
water resources in California. Certainly 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
JoHNSON) is a worthy successor to our 
former beloved and late lamented col- 
league, Clair Engle. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pay my respects to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, MIKE Kirwan, In my 
judgment he is one of the most able men 
who ever served in this body. America is 
the lesser because this man is not here 
today to help us out. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman speaks from experience. I 
think she is one of the few ladies of the 
Congress and one of the few ladies who 
has ever gone to the gentleman’s district 
and spoken for MIKE Kirwan in the 
teeming area of Youngstown. I know over 
the years she has been a friend of our 
very distinguished colleague. I know he 
will appreciate her remarks. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. It always gives me 
great pleasure to speak well of MIKE 
KIRWAN. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, I compliment the committee for 
bringing forth this report on the various 
projects which exist throughout the 
United States and their attempt to fund 
those projects with adequate money in 
most places. 

I also would like to pay special tribute 
to the chairman, MIKE Kirwan, because 
he has contributed much to my own State 
of Colorado, in trying to see that we ob- 
tain needed water so that it may be used 
in the future. 

Mike Kirwan has always been a man 
one can go to, one who understood the 
problem, who was sympathetic with the 
problem, who knew we had to continue to 
preserve the natural resources of this 
country. 

As the gentleman has ably pointed out, 
we will not see another who will be able 
to recognize these problems as well as 
MIKE Kirwan has. 

Mr. BOLAND. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland (Mr. BEALL). 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to join in urging the 
passage of this legislation appropriating 
funds for public works in the areas of 
water, pollution control, and power de- 
velopment for fiscal year 1971. 

While the public works appropriation 
has always been legislation of major sig- 
nificance, it perhaps is of even more im- 
portance this year as we enter a period 
of changing national priorities. High on 
the list of these national priorities is 
the improvement of environmental qual- 
ity. Because of the amounts of money 
made available through this legislation 
major steps are about to be taken in 
meeting our new national goals. 

As one whose district borders the Po- 
tomac River, I, of course, am particularly 
concerned with projects that will lead 
to the improvement of water quality 
and to the augmentation of water sup- 
ply for the many thousands of people 
who border on this body of water. In- 
cluded in the bill before us today is the 
first construction appropriation for the 
Bloomington Dam and Reservoir in 
Maryland and West Virginia on the north 
branch of the Potomac River. This proj- 
ect was one of the series recommended 
by the Corps of Engineers a number of 
years ago and its construction has been 
long awaited by people in the Metropoli- 
tan Washington area as well as those 
bordering other parts of the Potomac. 

This dam will be of great benefit to 
thousands of peoplel living along the 
river because of its recreational, eco- 
nomic, and environmental consequences. 
In addition, it will provide almost certain 
elimination of the threat of flood. There 
have been six floods since 1924 and a 
recurrence of the flood of record at the 
present time would cause estimated dam- 
age in excess of $8,200,000. 

The low flow augmentation features 
of this project will increase the depend- 
able flow of water along the river. The 
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Bloomington project will meet the pres- 
ently projected needs of the north branch 
through 1990. In addition, the supple- 
mental flow will partially meet the ex- 
isting requirements for water, quality 
control, and the future requirements for 
water supply in the Washington Metro- 
politan area. 

Important also in the consideration of 
this particular project is the fact that 
loca] governments along the river have 
cooperated to the fullest extent with 
Federal authorities in apportioning costs 
and commitments have been made to 
repay the Federal share of the cost at- 
tributable to water supply. In this par- 
ticular project there has been an unusual 
amount of participation by the various 
levels of government in discusions lead- 
ing up to drawing the necessary con- 
tractual obligations. As a result of this 
cooperative effort between various levels 
of government, the project is receiving 
acceptance in each area. 

Construction of the Bloomington Dam 
and Reservoir is of great significance for 
the future development of the entire 
Potomac River and I congratulate the 
committee in agreeing to and recom- 
mending the requested appropriation of 
$4.8 million. This is a major step to the 
improvement of the environmental qual- 
ity in a principal area of the eastern part 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama (Mr. EDWARDS). 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to reaffirm my 
strong support of this bill and particu- 
larly the Tennessee-Tombigbee water- 
way project. 

The First District of Alabama, which I 
am privileged to represent, stands to 
gain much from construction of this wa- 
terway. Experts have predicted that ship- 
ping tonnage through the great Port of 
Mobile will at least double due to this 
vital waterway. 

In addition, it will save both time and 
money in barging cargoes from inland 
States to Mobile. The 253-mile waterway 
will link the Tennessee River to the con- 
fluence of the Tombigbee and Warrior 
Rivers near Demopolis, Ala., shortening 
the distance from Tennessee River cities 
to the Gulf of Mexico by some 700 miles. 

But the project is vital nationally also, 
not just in Mobile or Alabama. Econom- 
ically, some 23 States stand to profit 
from construction of the waterway as 
vast new areas are opened for industrial 
development, new markets are estab- 
lished and new jobs are created. 

A recent survey shows the significant 
effects a water route has on the econo- 
my of adjacent land areas. Of the Na- 
tion’s 3,103 countries, 633 or a mere 20 
percent are waterfront counties. Yet 
these counties are responsible for 58 per- 
cent of the Nation’s productivity; 55 per- 
cent of the Nation’s manufacturing jobs; 
and 57 percent of all new investments in 
manufacturing facilities. 
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Obviously, then, the land along the 
Nation’s waterways is where the ac- 
tion is. It is up to us to extend this action 
and this prosperity to as many areas as 
possible. 

The Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway 
will pass through some of the least de- 
veloped sections of our country. These 
are areas that need and receive massive 
assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the area where initial construction 
will begin, there are nine counties whose 
economic statistics are startling. 

Eight of these counties are considered 
rural by Office of Economic Opportunity 
standards. Seven participate in the De- 
partment of Agriculture's food stamp 
program. All are well below the national 
average in health personnel and hos- 
pital beds per 100,000 population ratio. 

With respect to income, all nine coun- 
ties have more families with income be- 
low $3,000, on the average, than the rest 
of the Nation. To cite some 1960 sta- 
tistics: 

In one county between 25 and 35 per- 
cent of the families earn less than $3,000. 
Another has between 35 and 50 percent 
in this category. Five of the counties 
have 50 to 65 percent who earn less than 
$3,000. And two counties have incomes 
of less than $3,000 going to between 65 
and 85 percent of the families. 

In terms of buying power per capita 
the figures are even more demoralizing. 
The range lies between $883 and $1,636. 
You cannot buy too many welfare Cadil- 
lacs for that price. 

This Congress and President Nixon 
have been talking a good deal about wel- 
fare reform and the need to eliminate 
poverty. What better assistance could 
we offer than a new way of life through 
better jobs and income? People do not 
want handouts. 

The waterway brings with it jobs, both 
on a short-term and long-term basis. 
Immediately, it offers jobs on construc- 
tion crews and the use of local resources. 
In the future, it offers new industry 
creating new jobs. 

President Nixon knows this. The great 
Committee on Appropriations knows this. 
And in keeping with his efforts to pro- 
vide jobs for every American, whether 
he is living in the cities or in the rural 
areas of the country, the President has 
requested funds to begin construction on 
the waterway during the next fiscal year. 
The Committee on Appropriations very 
wisely included in the bill the full 
amount budgeted, $1 million. 

I have worked long and hard with my 
fellow Representatives and Senators in 
behalf of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway. Seeing the possibility of an 
actual construction start within our 
grasp is indeed gratifying. 

Over the years, I have made numerous 
contacts with the President in behalf of 
the waterway. During this past year, I 
have acted as Washington coordinator 
of the effort to get construction funds 
included in the Presidential budget for 
fiscal 1971. 

Through meetings with the Corps of 
Engineers, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
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the Presidential staff, the road has been 
long and arduous. But, if approved by 
Congress, this appropriation will start 
construction of a truly monumental 
waterway. 

From 1967 to date, Congress has ap- 
propriated some $1,485,000 for advanced 
engineering and preconstruction plan- 
ning on the Tenn-Tom. The planning is 
done. The project is feasible. It is time 
to move ahead. 

The total effect of Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee cannot be forecast. The potential is 
limitless. But the effects will be there— 
effects on agriculture, commerce, indus- 
try, space, defense, recreation, economy, 
even water pollution. To the people of 
this area, the waterway means new hope 
and a new way of life. For many, it repre- 
sents their only hope for the future 

The people of Alabama join me in 
urging your approval of the full amount 
budgeted for the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
during fiscal year 1971 by the President. 
An allocation of $1 million would mean 
the first step toward making the dream 
of these people a reality. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN), a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my colleagues in paying tribute to 
MIKE KiRWAN, a great American, whose 
contributions to our Nation would fill 
many books. 

I wish to thank my colleagues on this 
subcommittee—Jor Evins, of Tennessee, 
Epp Botanp, of Massachusetts, GEORGE 
ANDREWS, of Alabama, JOHN RHODES, of 
Arizona, GLENN Davis, of Wisconsin, and 
Howarp Rosson, of New York—there 
are none better—for the gracious way in 
which they have worked with me on the 
subcommittee and the way they have 
treated me on the floor. While I rank 
third on the subcommittee, due to the 
fact that my major assignment has been 
in the afternoon I was able to carry much 
of the time-consuming hearings with the 
cooperation of my colleagues, and of 
course they handled many of the subjects. 

I also want to thank the other Mem- 
bers of the Congress. We sometimes lose 
track of how valuable the Members of the 
House of Representatives and the Mem- 
bers of the other body are to their con- 
stituents and thereby to the Nation. As 
one sits there and holds hearings, and 
sees his colleagues come before the sub- 
committee, with their constituents, he is 
impressed with their ability and their de- 
votion to the areas they represent. 

I am sure that this subcommittee this 
year had something in excess of 1,000 
witnesses before it. Observing constitu- 
ents from every nook and corner of the 
United States come before the subcom- 
mittee, represented by their Member of 
Congress, one realizes that this is a great 
Nation we have, and it will remain so as 
long as we have that backbone and that 
background on which to draw to meet 
the many problems we do face today. 

It makes one realize that while today 
many people have become urbanized and 
have gotten away from basic things in 
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life, to the point that we no longer fully 
appreciate where life and wealth come 
from, there remain millions of people 
who do know that real wealth comes 
from the land. 

As I hear people say what they have 
done to look after the rural people or 
what they have done to look after the 
farmers, it kind of strikes me as being 
odd to hear a fellow who eats and wears 
and sleeps in that which is provided by 
these relatively few people, talking about 
what he is doing for them, when it is 
they who are doing for him. 

Now we come to the point I make 
here, In this field of protecting and de- 
veloping our resources, we are dealing 
with a statue to MIKE Kirwan, a statue 
which will exist as long as there is a 
United States of America. As I said on 
this floor and as Me could point out 
in better words, because he can get to 
the point a little bit quicker, it does not 
make any difference how much money 
you may leave to your children and your 
children’s children. You can leave a bal- 
anced budget and you can leave every- 
thing under the sun—but if you leave 
a worn-out country your descendants 
will still have nothing on which to build. 

As I realize, and as this committee 
and this subcommittee had to realize, 
there is a limit to what you can do in 
taking care of your own country. This 
is because people have different inter- 
ests and different viewpoints, and you 
have to get the bill through the House, 
through the Senate, and the Congress. 

Yet within those limits we must try 
to allocate within and between regions 
and districts and try to be fair to each 
section. 

I have been told that an average of 
40 acres of topsoil flows down the Mis- 
sissippi River past Memphis, Tenn., each 
day in the year. This is despite the fact 
that we have built over 2 million small 
dams, in addition to our large dams and 
other programs. 

As we think of that, and this is the 
way Mike used to say it—listen to me, 
because I want you to hear this—if you 
have a leak in your roof, you know it 
has to be fixed, because if you do not 
fix it, it will come through the ceiling 
rotting the wood. If you do not fix the 
ceiling, it will get down on the floor and 
go through the floor. If you let it keep 
on going, what was first a leaking roof 
will eventually destroy the very founda- 
tion of the house. 

So, despite the fact that we have in- 
fiation, we have the one thing here that 
you cannot delay; namely, taking care 
of your own country, because conditions 
get worse each and every month and 
each and every year that we delay nec- 
essary works; and also it gets more ex- 
pensive to handle if we can handle the 
problem at all. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to pay tribute 
not only to the members of the sub- 
committee but to the staff of the com- 
mittee, which is most able, headed by our 
good friend Gene Wilhelm. 

Mr. Chairman, the compelling need 
for expansion of the water resources pro- 
gram in the immediate future is evident 
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from the forecast of water requirements 
made in the first assessment of the Na- 
tion’s water resources completed in 1968 
by the Water Resources Council. These 
findings, based on a projected population 
of about 468 million in the United States 
by 2020, included the following: 

First. Water quality, pollution control: 
Projected capital outlays required for 
waste treatment, sanitary sewers, and 
water cooling requirements are esti- 
mated at $20 billion for the 5-year period 
1969-73. 

Second. Water Supply: Requirements 
for municipal water systems are ex- 
pected to triple—from 24 billion to 74 
billion gallons a day—by 2020. 

Industrial water use will increase over 
300 percent—from 46 billion to 211 bil- 
lion gallons a day—by 2020. 

Steam-electric power is projected to 
increase its fresh water withdrawals 
from 63 billion to 411 billion gallons a 
day by 2020. 

Third. Flood control: Based on the 
current status of flood control works and 
projected conditions of flood-plain use 
and development: 

The total annual flood damage potential 
for the Nation is anticipated to increase from 
$1.7 billion in 1966 to $5 billion in 2020. * * * 
Construction programs for flood damage 
abatement, if continued at rates consistent 
with past trends, at best would only stem 
this upward trend in flood losses, and hold 


the residual losses by 2020 to $2 billion 
annually. 


Fourth. Waterways: Waterborne ton- 
nage on the inland waterways, which 
now constitutes 15 percent of the inter- 
city commerce, is projected to increase 
six times in the next 50 years requiring 
substantial waterway improvements, in- 
cluding locks, navigation aids; and rec- 
reation facilities. Pleasure craft are es- 
timated to increase from about 8 million 
to 30 million by 2020. 

Fifth. Recreation: About one-fourth of 
all outdoor recreation is and will con- 
tinue to be dependent on water; par- 
ticipation in water-oriented sports is pro- 
jected to increase from 2.8 billion ac- 
tivity days to 7.7 billion by 2000. 

With these facts before us, there is not 
a State nor a district that does not have 
needs and, as our report shows, we have 
tried to meet those needs. Since those 
who preceded me have covered the na- 
tional aspects, I place in the RECORD 
what our subcommittee has included in 
this bill of special significance to my own 
section, some small, some large but all 
important to the protection and develop- 
ment of the area. 

Upper Auxiliary Channel, Ascalmore- 
Tippo, and Opossum Bayous—$260,000, 
the corps capability together with funds 
to complete the bridges at Paducah Wells 
and Crowder, a boat ramp at Enid Res- 
ervoir, 

And in the bill: 

FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND 
TRIBUTARIES 

For expenses necessary for prosecuting 
work of flood control, and rescue work, re- 
pair, restoration, or maintenance of flood 
control projects threatened or destroyed by 
flood, as authorized by law (33 U.S.C. 702a, 
702g-1), $79,578,000, to remain available 
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until expended, including funds for comple- 
tion of the construction of road crossings of 
the Panola-Quitman Floodway at Crowder 
and Paducah Wells, Mississippi: Provided, 
That not less than $250,000 shall be avail- 
able for bank stabilization measures as de- 
termined by the Chief of Engineers to be 
advisable for the control of bank erosion of 
streams in the Yazoo Basin, including the 
foothill area, and where necessary such 
measures shall complement similar works 
planned and constructed by the Soil Con- 
servation Service and be limited to the areas 
of responsibility mutually agreeable to the 
District Engineer and the State Conserva- 
tionist. 


Included, too, are funds for continu- 
ing the study on Hatchie River, flood 
control on the Tombigbee and tribu- 
taries, and two major starts so vital to 
the people of seven States. I am particu- 
larly gratified that the committee pro- 
vided $1,250,000 for the Yellow Creek 
project which will begin development of 
the first port on the Mississippi side of 
the Tennessee River. 

We had to revive this project, which 
now has a cost-benefit ratio of 6 to 1. 

This project will open up the whole 
area of north Mississippi to heavy in- 
dustry in the high wage bracket, which 
should boost average wage earnings. 

The project would entail construc- 
tion of first, river terminal on Yellow 
Creek for handling freight and trans- 
ferring it between barges and railcars 
or trucks; second, a rail spur to the 
railway; and third, a highway connec- 
tion between State Route 25 and the 
river terminal. 

The TVA estimates the port area 
would attract 15 industrial firms in 25 
years, provide some 2,820 jobs, an an- 
nual payroll in excess of $2,000,000, and 
add an additional income for the area 
of $13,000,000. 

Mr. Chairman, MIKE Kirwan would 
love to be here where today we provide 
$1,000,000 for the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway, a longtime dream for the peo- 
ple of seven States and of many of my 
predecessors, all of whom contributed 
so much to bringing this day about. In 
his absence because of illness, I am proud 
to preside over the Committee here today 
as we get construction of this tremen- 
dous Tennessee-Tombigbee navigation 
project started. 

This navigation project will leave the 
Tennessee River near the common 
boundary of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Tennessee, proceed south on Yellow 
Creek, crossing the divide in a deep cut 
to Mackey’s Creek follow the east fork 
of the Tombigbee River into the main 
stream of the Tombigbee which flows to 
Demopolis, where it joins the canalized 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway. 

The project will provide a 9-foot, 
slack water navigation channel with 
bottom widths of 280 feet in the divide 
cut and 300 feet on the remainder of the 
route. 

Two years ago I got a half million dol- 
lars provided in advance on condition 
that a favorable report was made, thereby 
helping to get such a favorable report. 
This was followed by 2 years of prelimi- 
nary planning and engineering, which 
makes construction now in order. 
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Mr. Chairman, I could go into detail 
on projects all over the country, a list 
of which appears in our report, for I de- 
veloped in the record, facts to support 
similar projects everywhere—with 483,- 
000,000 people as against our present 
215,000,000, expected within 50 years, 
what we do here is a must. 

We bring before you today a bill that 
is nominal insofar as compared to the 
space program, and it is peanuts as com- 
pared to Defense expenditures. I am not 
condemning any of these other pro- 
grams that the Government has, but can 
you imagine a lesser percentage of the 
national income going to preserve the 
very basis of all of it? About $2.5 billion 
or $5.5 billion if you include the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

In a nutshell, Mr. Chairman, we have 
tried to provide this year enough money 
so that when added to that which was 
held up last year and not expended, 
would put us back in the position where 
we can catch up with work on these 
projects in a reasonable manner. 

Mr, Chairman, we have brought you a 
good bill. I believe we deserve your sup- 


port. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, WHITTEN. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. I thank the gentleman 
from Mississippi for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to pay tribute 
to this very hard-working subcommittee. 
I had the honor of serving for a short 
time on the Public Works Appropriations 
Subcommittee, and I am somewhat fa- 
miliar with what you have to go through 
because the needs are so great and so 
much needs to be done. Yet you have the 
constraints—the budget constraints. I 
want to join with the gentleman in the 
well and our other colleagues in paying 
tribute to that great man, MICHAEL KIR- 
wan, of Ohio, because he is one of the 
most able advocates of the people in 
looking after and preserving this coun- 
try. I know that Chairman Kirwan used 
to get so frustrated and irritated at the 
label of “pork barrel” which was placed 
on this bill when people from all over the 
Nation came before the subcommittee to 
testify as to their needs. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill represents an 
investment in America. It represents the 
preservation of our country for our chil- 
dren to come. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman in the well has stated, 
MICHAEL KirWAN has really done more 
than his part in preserving this great 
land of ours. This subcommittee and the 
distinguished members of the subcom- 
mittee have indeed carried forward in 
this respect. 

Now, one thing I would like to ask the 
gentleman, since I have been reading 
some of the hearings—and I think the 
gentleman was presiding at the time— 
has to do with the funds contained in 
the bill for the Federal Water Quality 
Administration. I would hope that the 
administration is as eager as your com- 
mittee and we, the Members of the Con- 
gress, are to get “with it,” so to speak, 
and help clear up our problem of pollu- 
tion. 
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My home city had the misfortune of 
being highlighted on a television show 
as having the filthiest channel, the 
Houston ship channel, in the country. 
Of course, it is very little affected by the 
tide and has no current. It is just sit- 
ting there, just lying there motionless. 

Now, Texas is not just sitting on its 
haunches waiting and doing nothing. 
They created a gulf to Houston Waste 
Disposal Authority; that is, the State 
legislature did, which takes in three 
counties, Chambers County, Harris 
County, and Galveston County, Harris 
County is where Houston is, which is my 
district; and the other two counties are 
in the district represented by my dis- 
tinguished colleague (Mr. Brooks). 

The problem is that you cannot pos- 
sibly pick out one little segment, you 
have to tackle such a thing on an area 
basis. Well, they are ready to go to work. 
However, they have been having some 
preliminary discussions with the Fed- 
eral Water Quality Administration, and 
they are not getting too much encourage- 
ment. They are not asking for anything 
except a little money to get the thing 
started, because the way the law is writ- 
ten they have to have endorsements 
from other cities, localities, and so forth, 
that they will come up and pass revenue 
bonds that will pay the projects off. They 
need just a small amount of money to 
get started, and I would think that this 
would come under this administration. 

Mr. WHITTEN, It is my opinion that 
we may be able to meet that. As the gen- 
tleman knows, in this matter of environ- 
ment and protecting the environment, 
and this antipollution program, the wave 
of public concern concerning this has 
rolled over the United States, but it is 
still comparatively recent—I do not mean 
that the need has not existed, but that 
the public awareness, as always occurs 
when you get into something that big, is 
beginning to become aroused. I think 
everybody recognizes the need to get it 
organized, and get it going, and I do 
think that we will be able to meet this 
type of problem as well as others as this 
program does develop and unfold. But I 
think we can get further if we take it 
slowly and proceed with some of the 
primary proposals as against just pick- 
ing too many different proposals. 

Mr. CASEY. I am not critical of the 
committee, nor critical of the amount of 
money put in here; the only thing is that 
they have been somewhat discouraging 
as to whether they had the authority 
to give them any assistance. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Of course, as to the au- 
thority, I will be glad to talk with the 
people, and I will be glad to discuss all 
of this with my distinguished colleague 
who is such a valuable member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, as to what 
we might be able to do. I think there are 
plenty of authorities now and money now 
to meet that type of problem; if not, it 
will require legislation which we will take 
up later. But it is my own opinion that 
the present legislation is broad enough 
to approach it. 

Mr. CASEY. I would think so from the 
reading of the testimony, from the testi- 
mony in the hearings. However, I think 
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that somebody down there ought to re- 
read their authority and their ability to 
assist. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not mean to say 
this about anybody, but sometimes the 
people have reasons and they do not al- 
ways set forth what the reasons might 
be. But we are moving slowly, and we 
have new people coming in, and it has 
not been easy to get experts in this com- 
paratively new field. 

Mr, CASEY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Davis). 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have listened with a great deal of 
pleasure and satisfaction to the words 
which have been said concerning our 
subcommittee chairman, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Kirwan), on this occa- 
sion of the presentation of his last bill 
before the Congress. My association with 
the gentleman and this subcommittee 
dates back to 1955 when, if my memory 
serves me correctly, a realinement of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee took place, 
and he structured this Public Works Ap- 
propriation Subcommittee in substan- 
tially the same form that it exists today. 
I think that it is a credit to the mem- 
bers and staff of our subcommittee that, 
in spite of his necessary absence during 
the hearings this year, the committee re- 
port and bill demonstrate that neither 
the quality of the work nor the quality 
of the product materially suffered. 

The subcommittee is made up of men 
of experience, maturity, and judgment 
and this has made it possible for us to 
continue its work in an effective manner 
in the absence of our chairman. 

Because this bill is the result of that 
quality of experience and judgment, it is 
a bill which I support and a bill which 
I shall support without amendments as 
it is considered on the floor of the House 
today. 

It is not a bill that reflects complete 
agreement on each item on the part of 
each member of the subcommittee. But 
I do not know any bill of this propor- 
tion which affects practically every con- 
gressional district in this country, that 
could represent absolute unanimity of 
philosophy on every item included. 

However, the chairman and the rank- 
ing minority member, the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr, Ruopes), have men- 
tioned something that I believe we are 
going to have to watch in the future. 

This has been the trend in recent 
years to attach benefits to the various 
projects that extend much beyond the 
traditional economic justification that 
we considered in connection with these 
projects in the past. Major benefits re- 
lating to recreation, fish and wildlife, 
and economic development are put on a 
dollar-and-cents basis in the justifica- 
tion provided us for these projects. 

I believe that in the future we will 
have to examine them to see whether 
they justify themselves on the basis of 
traditional economic benefits. Then, if 
that is the case, we can proceed to pro- 
vide for these additional benefits such as 
recreation, fish and wildlife, and eco- 
nomic development. 
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But these fringe benefits should not be 
used, at least in my opinion, as the pri- 
mary economic justification. In many 
cases, these kinds of benefits are con- 
jectural and represent arbitrary assess- 
ments of dollar value based on assump- 
tions that are very difficult to price in 
that manner. 

Each year we have people who criticize 
the hydroelectric projects that are in- 
cluded in this bill. This is done on the 
basis that we are behind the times—that 
we are moving more deeply into the age 
of atomic power—and that we ought to, 
if farsighted, substitute the potential of 
atomic power for traditional hydroelec- 
tric projects. I have yet to see—and I 
think we have discussed this every year— 
a responsible spokesman who has given 
us any basis to believe that within our 
foreseeable time atomic power develop- 
ment can substitute for the hydroelectric 
power development, which constitutes a 
major portion of this bill. 

The budget, as it came to us, did not 
include any direct appropriation for con- 
struction grants for waste treatment 
works. 

The bill we have before us does include 
that kind of direct appropriation in pre- 
cisely the same amount that had been 
contemplated in the budget. 

The basis for not including direct ap- 
propriations for this purpose in the 
budget was the anticipation of new legis- 
lation, a contract-authority approach in- 
stead of direct appropriations. The antic- 
ipated legislation did not materialize, and 
so we have done the practical thing by 
providing necessary direct appropria- 
tions within the authorization of existing 
law. Every one of us on the subcommittee, 
while not specifically agreeing with the 
approach of the proposed new legislation, 
does recognize the need for new legisla- 
tion in this area in order to permit the 
effective and efficient use of available 
funds. 

I think it is a credit to our committee 
staff that the solution provided in this 
bill and explained in the report was 
worked out. It is an admirable solution 
and one that, in my opinion, should not 
be altered. I believé it would be a serious 
mistake to falsely raise the hopes of peo- 
ple who are greatly concerned in this 
area by providing funds that cannot be 
effectively and efficiently spent. This 
would mislead people into believing that 
money alone will provide the solution to 
this problem—a problem that touches 
every community in this Nation. 

I believe the bill, as written, does all 
that can be done through dollars. 

I expect that before this day is over 
everyone here will be tired of hearing the 
words Dickey-Lincoln. I think that you 
should all take much of the debate you 
will hear on this controversial project 
with a number of grains of salt. In my 
opinion the arguments, as I have seen 
them telescoped, will be considerably 
overdrawn on both sides of this highly 
controversial matter. We did have an ob- 
jective staff study of this project last 
year, and from it I came to the conclusion 
that this project is at least as well justi- 
fied, overall, as many of the projects 
which are funded in this bill. 

For example, I do not believe that this 
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project is going to solve the alleged cur- 
rent shortages of electric power in the 
New England area. It is a huge project, 
and it will probably be 9 or 10 years be- 
fore the power would come onto the line. 
There has been aggressive private de- 
velopment of power, so that reserves in 
this part of the country are considerably 
better, as a matter of fact, than they are 
in some of the other areas of the Nation. 

In this bill, in connection with other 
projects, we have attempted to avoid 
committing ourselves to major new proj- 
ects in the near future. This is not only 
common sense, it is vital in this period 
of critical fiscal problems. Under different 
economic conditions, however, I suggest 
that this project is justified, and at least 
equally as well as several that are funded 
in the bill. 

So in order to make my position com- 
pletely clear, and without entering into 
a discussion that you will become tired of 
before this day is over, my attitude closely 
parallels that of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BoLtanp). We differ 
here today primarily as to the element of 
time. I believe this is an inappropriate 
time to proceed with so large a commit- 
ment in the years that lie immediately 
ahead. Consequently, I shall support this 
bill in this respect, as in all other 
respects, without amendments. 

The budgeted items are realistically 
funded, and the bill does provide for a 
reasonable number of critically needed 
and comparatively modest projects 
which have been brought to the atten- 
tion of our committee by our colleagues. 
I believe we did the right thing in deal- 
ing with some of these problems that 
the Bureau of the Budget did not ap- 
propriately consider, but I also believe 
we took the appropriate course of ac- 
tion in not expanding our commitments 
beyond those which are already in the 
bill. I repeat that I intend to support 
this bill without any amendments. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, these 
remarks will be inserted in the RECORD 
at the request of one of my colleagues 
on this subcommittee since, on the day 
the 1971 public works appropriation bill 
is scheduled to be considered by the 
House, I shall be halfway around the 
world, serving as a member of the spe- 
cial committee recently set up by the 
House to investigate all aspects of our 
military involvement in the war in In- 
dochina. 

I sincerely regret not being able to be 
present during consideration of this, the 
sixth such appropriation bill I have been 
privileged to work on since becoming 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

I regret it since this day—the day we 
finally bring our annual bill before our 
colleagues—represents the culmination 
of a good many weeks of effort and 
thought on the part of each member of 
our subcommittee, and being absent on 
that day is something like being away 
from your wife’s side when one of your 
children is born. 

However, I am bold enough to wish 
to believe that there is some connection 
between the reasons for my absence on 
this day and the kind of public works 
bill our subcommittee may be able to 
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bring you in the future. For I think it 
must be obvious to all of us that the 
cost of the ongoing war in Southeast 
Asia—which has now become our Na- 
tion’s longest war—has had a negative 
impact upon our ability to do the kind 
of things we need to do, and ought to 
be doing, with respect to our own mani- 
fest and manifold domestic problems, 
some of which are touched upon in the 
measure now before this body. Those 
problems—or those domestic needs— 
can well be summed up in Daniel Web- 
ster’s admonition to his countrymen in 
words that appear over the Speaker’s 
chair in this very Chamber and that are 
a constant reminder to us, his latter- 
day countrymen: 

Let us develope the resources of our land, 
call forth its powers, build up its institu- 
tions, promote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also in our day and genera- 
tion may not perform something worthy to 
be remembered. 


In saying this, Mr. Chairman, I am far 
from being so bold as to also suggest 
that I think my presence on the special 
Vietnam committee of inquiry will, in 
any way, resolve immediately our prob- 
lems over there, thus freeing up for our 
own urgent purposes some of the tre- 
mendous investment we are making in 
the future of that faraway land; in- 
stead—as these words are written prior 
to my departure on that mission—it is 
my earnest and more modest prayer and 
hope that our special committee may be 
enabled, by virtue of our endeavors, to 
help clarify first for the House and, then, 
through it, for the American people, the 
nature of our continuing problems and 
responsibilities in Indochina, and pos- 
sibly to in some way help this Congress, 
that I still believe is the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world, to find its way 
through to assisting our President in 
finding the best, the most honorable and 
expeditious, policy to follow to extricate 
ourselves from this war, and get on with 
our own, most urgent business here at 
home. 

The outcome of that possible event, 
Mr. Chairman, is not now predictable, 
so let me deal, instead, with the more 
solid substance of the bill before us. 

Let me say, at the outset, that I think 
it is a very good bill—as I hope our col- 
leagues will agree. Given our present fis- 
cal situation, I also think it is a most 
responsible bill but, yet, one under which 
considerable progress can and will be 
made toward meeting our higher prior- 
ity needs insofar as the same fall within 
the jurisdiction of our subcommittee. 

THE QUESTION OF COMPETING PRIORITIES 

One cannot consider the water re- 
source programs—and there are several 
such—funded through this vehicle with- 
out, especially in a time calling for fiscal 
restraint, emphasizing constantly the 
need for ever more careful consideration 
of priorities; priorities as between pro- 
grams, and priorities as between projects. 

I suppose it might be said by my col- 
leagues on this subcommittee that I have 
been something of a “nut,” during my 6 
years of service on it, over this question 
of priorities. If so, I make no apologies 
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for it because I have seen it as absolutely 
essential for a subcommittee such as ours 
to have better information than we did 
when I was first assigned to it, if we were 
ever to be able to make sound value- 
judgments relative to budgetary alloca- 
tions in the water resource field. I do not 
think we used to get that kind of infor- 
mation—as we listened in prior years to 
the various water resource agencies like 
the Bureau of Reclamation, or the Corps 
of Engineers, for instance, come before 
us to attempt to justify programs and 
projects that they, themselves, had de- 
veloped and, if we funded them, would 
eventually carry out. It is still true that 
such agencies are both advocate and 
builder of the projects they have in 
mind—and there is still something 
bothersome to me in a system that en- 
ables the sponsor of such a project to also 
determine its feasibility, subject, of 
course, to our powers of oversight. 

If that system had continued un- 
changed, this Nation could never have 
hoped to develop anything remotely re- 
sembling a national water policy—some- 
thing so tremendously important in light 
of such projections as that, 10 years from 
now, our people will be needing about 50 
percent more water than they now use. 

It is still largely true that a water- 
resource project’s sponsor determines 
that project’s feasibility, though under 
somewhat better guidelines than we had 
a few years back, but the big difference 
now is the interposition in the planning 
process of the National Water Resources 
Council—a permanent, coordinating 
body created by Congress in 1965 and 
that is just now coming into its own— 
whose work is being supplemented, with 
regard to the development of broad policy 
questions, by the temporary National 
Water Commission, a planning group we 
established back in 1968 and whose mem- 
bers are supposed to make their report 
and recommendations to the President 
and the Congress in 1973. 

Out of all this, I believe, will even- 
tually come the first national water 
policy we have ever had worthy of the 
name; and we need just such a policy 
as soon as possible. 

I have been pleased, Mr. Chairman, to 
lend my help in this direction—both as 
a member of this subcommittee, and as a 
voting Member of Congress; and some of 
the fruits of these efforts are already 
evident. For, with this increasing em- 
phasis on planning to serve long-range 
purposes, the water resource agencies 
that appear before us are each now doing 
a better job than formerly in applying 
their own, rational, analytical techniques. 
The Corps of Engineers, for instance, is 
now following a 5-year capital-budget- 
ing approach, up-dated annually, and 
aimed at providing a better basis for se- 
lecting new construction and planning 
starts, and for allocating the funds avail- 
able for civil works on a better basis 
among its 19 major national regions. To 
supplement this system—which, as we 
were told, itself makes no decisions, but 
organizes the information necessary for 
rational decisions—the corps has also 
developed its own Institute for Water 
Resources, as is mentioned in our report, 
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to incorporate into its project-planning 
processes the questions of environmental 
values, water pollution, aesthetics and 
ecology and so on, all aimed at what the 
corps is calling a “total water manage- 
ment” technique. 

I am very impressed, end pleased, with 
this kind of a development, and I would 
encourage those who have been partic- 
ularly critical of the corps in recent 
years—and, as we know, it has some 
very vocal critics—to take a new look 
at the corps own new look. 

For it is this sort of more enlightened 
approach to planning overall that will 
enable the corps not only to do a better 
job in the years ahead, but also to rid 
itself—and help this subcommittee rid 
itself—of whatever may remain of the 
“pork barrel” image this kind of bill 
used to carry. 

Similarly, this kind of an approach 
will probably prevent, in the future, the 
kind of dilemma the subcommittee faced 
this year in connection with the cross- 
Florida barge canal project mentioned 
on page 58 of our report. I have always 
had some reservations about this proj- 
ect which was pretty far along in the 
planning stage well before I joined the 
subcommittee. But, more to the point, 
as many of you know the Secretary of 
the Interior has just recently asked the 
Secretary of the Army for a delay on 
further work under this project until its 
ecological effects can be restudied—and 
there are strong views both ways now in 
Florida as to this project’s desirability, 
a situation that has left local people 
such as Florida’s Governor Kirk badly 
in the “middle.” Our subcommittee’s 
problem, as is stated in the report, is 
that the project is close to being half 
done, with some $52.7 million allocated 
toward it so far. So, what does one do 
now? Finding the proper answer is most 
difficult. I still hope something can be 
worked out between Interior and the 
corps so that whatever adverse effects 
the project may have on the environ- 
ment can at least be minimized, and I 
am going clong for the time being on 
the subcommittee’s decision as stated 
in the report with that hope in mind, 
intending to do what I still can to fur- 
ther such a result. 

But what we can do beyond this—and 
what I am sure the subcommittee in- 
tends to do from now on—is to make 
sure, as best we can, that no further 
major water projects go forward through 
our subcommittee without first being 
studied with sufficient care and precision 
to make certain they will not adversely 
affect the soil, water, plant, and human 
environment they may tend to alter. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 

I would like to turn now, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the water pollution control pro- 
grams also funded through this bill. 

As my colleagues have learned from 
studying our report, we have done about 
all we could see possible—through the 
appropriation process—to make the es- 
sential waste treatment grant program 
more effective, and toward meeting its 
actual fiscal needs. 

I believe our decision to be a good one— 
fully defensible, even though I am sure 
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that, when our bill reaches the amend- 
ment stage, there will be an argument 
about the adequacy of our recommended 
level of funding, and probably a good 
many of my colleagues will support an 
amendment to increase that recommen- 
dation from the $1 billion figure up to 
the remaining authorization of $1.25 bil- 
lion, all in pursuit of what will be called 
“full funding.” 

It will not be easy to vote against such 
an amendment, but about all those who 
will vote for it will be proving is that they 
are, somehow, “more against” water pol- 
lution than the next fellow. If any of my 
friends want to “spin their wheels” in 
that fashion, I do not say it is irresponsi- 
ble—only that what they will be trying 
to do will be ineffective and that, if they 
truly wanted to help, they would besiege 
the legislative committee for action on 
the administration’s proposal to make 
this a more effective program by chang- 
ing the allocation formula along lines 
noted in our report, and to make other 
improvements in its workings. That is 
where the need for “action” is; and I 
strongly hope we will see such action on 
the administration’s proposal to make 
this a more effective program by chang- 
ing the allocation formula along lines 
noted in our report, and to make other 
improvements in its workings. That is 
where the need for “action” is; and I 
strongly hope we will see such action 
before this session ends. 

Pending that, let me just say that I 
have worked toward and strongly sup- 
port the funding approach we have here 
adopted—as a stop-gap measure; one 


under which, for the first time, we spe- 
cifically allot money to that plaguing 


question of when and how to reimburse 
certain States, like New York, who have 
moved ahead with their own moneys in 
this field under the uncertain procedures 
set up for them by section 8(c) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
This is a most-necessary thing for us to 
do—and it is time we did it. 

The results for a State like New York 
ought to be most salutory—for, out of the 
$200 million we would set aside for re- 
imbursement, New York would receive, 
based on figures available as of this past 
April 30, $96,360,000. This would be in 
addition to its allocable share of the re- 
maining $800 million of the direct ap- 
propriation we suggest, which would 
amount to $69,927,900—to which one has 
to add New York’s share of the current 
year’s $800 million appropriation still un- 
obligated, which figure, again as of April 
30, was $55,273,206, all of which would 
bring to New York for the purposes of 
the program a grand total of $221,561,106 
during the next 12 months or so, which 
is a far cry from the wholly inadequate 
amounts we were receiving under this 
program a year or so ago. 

Ts it still enough? 

I think so, under all the circumstances, 
and based on all the evidence I can gath- 
er, both pro and con. We could use 
more, and will need more, to get the 
job fully done in the years immediately 
ahead; but, based on the condition of 
the market for local bonds, the capabili- 
ties of the engineering and construc- 
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tion industry, and the willingness and 
true intentions of the local municipal en- 
tities involved to go ahead now, I believe 
New York’s combined share under our 
suggested formula will prove to be more 
than adequate for the time period 
involved. 

One other thing, Mr. Chairman, in 
connection with all this: Most of us will 
recall last year’s critical report by the 
General Accounting Office about the 
cost-effectiveness of this program, 
something the Department of Interior 
has been addressing itself to in subse- 
quent months and, I think, in a proper 
fashion, as a reference to our hearings 
may help disclose. And I rather think 
that, out of this more or less forced re- 
evaluation of this program’s workings 
will come some unexpected dividends— 
one of which might be the possibility of 
building such waste treatment plants on 
a regional basis. 

As my colleagues on the subcommit- 
tee know, I have also been something of 
a “nut” on the idea of regional, or river 
basin, planning, and have been very 
pleased during my term on the subcom- 
mittee to see this approach also move 
forward. Let me give an example of what 
it might produce in this connection: You 
can find reference on page 170, of vol- 
ume 1 of our hearings, to the now-com- 
pleted Susquehanna River Basin re- 
study—of which project I was the orig- 
inal House sponsor some years ago—out 
of which, perhaps next month, will come 
a proposed “action plan” for our entire 
river basin for the people who live there- 
in to study and consider, along with their 
local and State representatives in gov- 
ernment, and with the coordinating as- 
sistance of the pending Susquehanna 
River Basin Compact Commission if we 
can get approval of that idea through 
this Congress, as I hope. I see this whole 
thing developing as a model, or pilot 
project, for other areas to follow, and 
leading toward planning, in the way we 
ought to be doing on a national level, 
for the “total management” of the water 
resources of the Susquehanna to the 
year 2000 and beyond. 

This kind of an approach to the needs 
of the people of such a basin area is 
urgently needed, and I am proud to have 
Played at least a small part in getting it 
adopted in the area in which I was born 
and raised, and which I am now privi- 
leged to, in part, represent in this body. 

But, in any event, as I was told by the 
spokesman for the corps, which is man- 
aging this cooperative and fully coordi- 
nated restudy project, its work so far 
indicates the possibility of combining 
some 54 out of 90 communities along 
the Susquehanna needing waste treat- 
ment plants yet, into 12 regional treat- 
ment systems—with the resulting savings 
in capital investment, in operation costs, 
and in efficiency, that we have been miss- 
ing by virtue of our present “first-come, 
first-served” approach which, as I have 
noted, the General Accounting Office has 
criticized, and properly so. 

So, there is also that, Mr. Chairman, 
as further evidence of the fact that we 
are all learning, as we go along. 
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ENERGY AND THE ENVIRONMENT—AND THE ROLE 
OF AEC 


Mr. Chairman, the Atomic Energy 
Commission has for years enjoyed the en- 
viable status of being favored with pub- 
lic confidence and congressional support. 
During those years, rapid and significant 
advances have been made in many areas 
related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
power, and the AEC has largely been able 
to avoid the stigma that the wartime use 
of the atomic bomb indelibly left in the 
memories of Americans. However, the 
awakening interest of the public in all 
types of environmental pollution has dis- 
turbed the quiet and has focused the at- 
tention of people more and more on the 
threat of nuclear power. It now seems, in 
retrospect, that the period of calm was 
due largely to a lack of public interest 
or awareness and not to the AEC’s own 
public relations efforts, whatever they 
might have been. 

Mr. Chairman, I point this out because, 
as a supporter of nuclear power, I see 
the danger inherent in our rejection of 
the peaceful uses of the atom. And, al- 
though I see the developing public furor 
as being somewhat misdirected and 
sometimes inaccurate, nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that the blame for much of the cur- 
rent public concern must be laid at the 
door of the AEC. I would like, then, in 
this presentation to dwell generally on 
our needs for power, the position that 
nuclear power must play in meeting those 
needs and the means that can—and I be- 
lieve must—be employed to make the uses 
of nuclear power compatible with both 
the need for that power and public ac- 
ceptance of that source of power. 

The need for energy is increasing at an 
astronomical rate. It is predicted that be- 
tween now and the year 2000 we will use 
as much energy in the world as was used 
in the previous 2000 years. 

The bulk of that energy in the United 
States is taking the form of electrical 
power. It is estimated that every 8 to 10 
years our demand for electricity doubles, 
so that by the year 2000 we shall be using 
8 times the amount of electricity that we 
currently consume. Some of this growth 
can be explained by the growth of our 
population, but a very significant portion 
is due to the increased per capita con- 
sumption. In 1950, we were consuming 
approximately 2,000 kilowatt-hours per 
person per year, and in 1969 this figure 
had jumped to 7,000 kilowatt-hours per 
person per year. Much of this increase in 
consumption came from new products 
which were introduced. For instance, the 
shift from a regular refrigerator to a 
frost-free refrigerator increases electric- 
ity consumption 30 percent and a shift 
from a black and white to a color tele- 
vision entails a 50-percent increase in 
electricity consumed. These factors lead 
us to the forecast that, while our current 
electrical generating capacity is 335 mil- 
lion kilowatts, 670 million kilowatts will 
be needed in 1980, and about 1,600 mil- 
lion kilowatts will be required by the 
year 2000. 

Even today, our electrical generating 
capacity is inadequate. The power black- 
out which hit the Northeast in 1965 was 
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not a freak accident, but rather the 
harbinger of things to come in later 
years. The terms “blackout” and “brown- 
out” are new additions to our vocabular- 
ies and very real dangers to our society. 
This body has reacted to those dangers 
by installing equipment which will pro- 
vide emergency power to run the ele- 
vators and operate the lights in Congress 
in case of just such a power failure. But, 
not many Americans are able to take 
such precautions. Experts in the area of 
electrical needs are hoping—nay, pray- 
ing—for a cool summer because of the 
great likelihood of outages if the sum- 
mer heat becomes too intense and the 
citizenry runs too many air conditioners 
and fans. 

Perhaps, we could lessen this de- 
mand—and, therefore, lessen our gen- 
erating capacity—by various means of 
limiting or apportioning consumption. 
One possibility would be to alter the in- 
dustrial uses to nonpeak consumer hours. 
Another possibility would be to have a 
sufficient number of plants within a par- 
ticular electric grid demand area, so that 
each power company would not feel com- 
pelled to build plants with built-in 
emergency reserve factors, relying in- 
stead on emergency assistance from 
other companies within their grids. 

And yet, even after these adjustments 
were made, we would still be left with 
the need to vastly increase our electrical 
generating capability. In line with cur- 
rent technological knowledge, there are 
three potential sources for that elec- 
tricity: Hydroelectric plants, fossil fuel 
plants and nuclear plants. As a practical 
matter, the first alternative is no alter- 
native at all, since almost all of the suit- 
able hydroelectric plant locations have 
already been used. Therefore, hydro- 
electric plants will remain supplemental 
and cannot absorb any significant por- 
tion of our increased demand for power. 

Similarly, fossil fuels seem to be an 
unlikely source for three reasons. First, 
there are grave doubts as to the avail- 
ability of enough fossil fuel reserves, par- 
ticularly coal, to generate the amount of 
power that we will need by the year 2000. 

Second, even were there enough fuel 
reserves, the task of transporting those 
fuels to the generating facilities would 
be virtually impossible. This problem 
was illustrated most graphically by Dr. 
Seaborg when, during our hearings, he 
hypothesized the situation of 1,500 
fossil fuel generating plants each with 
a million kilowatt capacity operating at 
a three-fourths load capacity—roughly 
equal to our year 2000 needs—and burn- 
ing daily 10 million tons of coal that 
would require the daily movement of 
100,000 railway cars. Contrasted to those 
figures would be the same number of 
nuclear plants with the same capacities, 
but the nuclear plants would consume 
only 3 tons of fissionable materials daily. 
Third, even were we able to overcome the 
first two difficulties, the products of 
combustion which would be released in- 
to the atmosphere—heat, sulphur oxides, 
carbon moroxides and ash—would make 
our air virtually unbreathable. 

As a practical matter, then, we are 
left with nuclear power as representing 
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our only realistic hope for a sufficient 
source of electricity without a host of 
other problems. Those factors which 
support our increasing reliance on nu- 
clear power include the fact that there 
is plenty of uranium available for 
energy-producing purposes; it is rela- 
tively easy to move since it is not as 
bulky in its processed state as fossil 
fuels; there are no products of combus- 
tion since it does not burn and there- 
fore no air is consumed, no carbon di- 
oxide produced, and no other combus- 
tion byproducts; and nuclear power is 
competitive with electricity produced by 
fossil fuels both in terms of efficiency 
and cost. 

But, nuclear power is not without its 
problems, and those problems are the 
prime source of the AEC’s difficulties of 
today. It is not that these problems can- 
not be solved technologically, nor are 
they as serious as those which the burn- 
ing of fossil fuels engender, but, rather, 
these problems have grown to their pres- 
ent proportions largely because of a 
seeming lack of responsiveness on the 
part of the AEC. 

Before getting into the specific areas 
of concern, I would offer two general ob- 
servations. First, that the safety record 
of the AEC is second to none. Over the 
years, the AEC has demonstrated that 
it is aware of and sensitive to the dangers 
of atomic power. This awareness is a 
reaction, in large part, to the fears of 
the public toward nuclear power that are 
the outgrowth of the atomic bombs of 
World War II and our current arsenal of 
nuclear weaponry. We all have difficulty 
in fully understanding how a force which 
holds such destructive capability as does 
nuclear energy can be safely used for 
peaceful and beneficial purposes. The 
AEC has been most careful to be cer- 
tain that accidents cannot occur, for they 
recognize that their first accident might 
well be their last. 

The second general observation that I 
would make is most unfortunate in light 
of that safety record. The AEC seems 
genuinely perplexed by the attacks of 
conservationists, scientists and the pub- 
lic. They point to their safety record with 
indignity, and they argue that, as scien- 
tists, they know more about the question 
of the safety of nuclear power than any 
private citizen. While I do not neces- 
sarily differ with their conclusions, I 
would note that their methodoloy leaves 
much to be desired. They have often 
chosen to stand and fight on the prin- 
ciple of an issue even though the merits 
were unimportant to them. 

I point to these failings, Mr. Chair- 
man, not to be critical of the men who 
work for the AEC, for I have nothing but 
respect both for their work and for them 
personally. But, I am concerned because 
we need nucear power, and if that power 
is shrouded by public mistrust, our Na- 
tion will not be able to meet its power re- 
quirements in the future. I am concerned 
because I believe that some alternations 
can be made which may or may not be 
considered to be “scientifically neces- 
sary,” but which will go far toward 
objections which must be answered. 
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RADIATION RELEASES 

Perhaps, the single greatest difficulty 
facing the AEC is that of the emission of 
radioactive materials either by accident 
or by design in the normal operation of 
a generating plant. An integral part of 
this difficulty revolves around the safety 
of the maximum permissible radiation 
standards, which are currently set at 170 
millirems per year. Admittedly, these 
standards are set by the Federal Radia- 
tion Council—FRC—and not the AEC, 
but the AEC has the power to reduce its 
plant operational standards below the 
FRC level. Recently, the AEC amended 
its rules, and suggested that all nuclear 
generating plants limit their releases to 
the lowest practical levels. This action 
was taken as an alternative to actually 
reducing the maximum permissible level. 
The AEC justifies their action of not re- 
ducing the maximum permissible level 
on the grounds that they believe the cur- 
rent FRC standards are absolutely safe 
and, if any alteration is to be made, they 
argue that alteration should be in raising 
and not lowering the maximum level. 
Further, they contend that lowering their 
maximum permissible level not only 
would affront the integrity and accuracy 
of the FRC but would also be an admis- 
sion that the existing standard is and 
has been unsafe. I would suggest that, if 
those are their fears, then there is no 
difference between lowering the maxi- 
mum levels and adopting the as-low-as- 
practical standard. In either case, you 
are saying that less radiation is prefer- 
able to more, thereby implying that if 
one could receive no radiation, that 
would be the optimum. 

In fairness, it should be noted that the 
AEC’s nuclear plants are ali operating 
at a level well below the maximum levels, 
and in many cases at less than 1 per- 
cent of those levels. Nevertheless, the 
fact that they reserve the right to 
operate at 100 percent of the level 
disturbs many people, including me. 

I would suggest that the concern of the 
people is not at all irrational, for we, the 
public, are given such completely con- 
tradictory information that some of us 
can only assume the worse for purposes 
of self-protection. As an example, Doctors 
Gofman and Tamplin, noted scientists 
in the radiation field, have claimed that 
the AEC, in abiding by the FRC maxi- 
mum permissible levels, could be causing 
as many as an additional 32,000 deaths 
per year from cancer. Since these two 
men are experts in this area, we cannot 
help—particularly in light of our under- 
lying fear of nuclear power—but believe 
that they are at least partially accurate. 
In response, the Commission, speaking 
through Commissioner Thompson, de- 
clared that the Gofman-Tamplin figures 
are completely erroneous and that— 

(I) nstead of having 32,000 cases per year, 
we probably have statistically less than one 
extra case of cancer or leukemia as a result 
of the presence of those nuclear reactors 
now in operation, under construction, or def- 
initely planned. 


What is the public to believe in the face 
of such completely contradictory state- 
ments? 
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Similarly, many scientists expressed a 
concern over the danger of tritium being 
released into the environment from the 
operation of nuclear powerplants. These 
experts suggest that we must take all 
possible precautions to limit the releases 
because they do represent a danger. The 
AEC’s response? It is expressed in a state- 
ment prepared for me by Commissioner 
Thompson which he entitled “The Hy- 
drogen Forest”: 

Tritium is a radioactive isotope of hydro- 
gen produced in small quantities during the 
operation of a nuclear reactor and has been 
a source of public concern in relation to the 
use of nuclear power. It is necessary to put 
the quantity of tritium that could be in- 
volved in perspective. Picture the entire 
United States as a huge forest having one 
tree on each square foot of land, and each 
tree having 10,000 leaves. Now, in this forest 
of a billion, billion leaves, if each leaf were 
to represent a hydrogen atom, there would 
also be disbursed throughout this forest 
about 80 tritium leaves due to cosmic rays 
and past nuclear weapons tests in the atmos- 
phere. The amount of tritium which would 
be added to the environment due to the op- 
eration of all the nuclear reactors planned 
out through the year 2000 would result in 
about one additional tritium leaf being added 
to the nationwide forest of a billion, billion 
leaves that now contains 80 tritium leaves. 


With these types of extreme state- 
ments being made on both sides, most 
of the public is left in limbo and, in 
choosing between the AEC’s version and 
that of independent scientists, the AEC 
tends to lose every time. Why? Well, be- 
cause, first, the public regards the AEC 
as having something to hide or an inter- 
est to protect and, therefore, AEC state- 
ments become immediately suspect. Sec- 
ond, by human nature we are all natu- 
rally pessimistic and skeptical and, 
therefore, only too ready to believe the 
worst. 

I do not mean to suggest, Mr. Chair- 
man, that because the public is more 
likely to respond to emotional over- 
reactions than technical competence 
that the Commission’s competence is 
suspect, but I do suggest that the AEC 
should pick one road or the other. If 
they are accurate when they say that 
actual emissions are low, then let them 
lower their standards accordingly. But 
it seems inappropriate for them to argue 
that only small amounts of radiation are 
being released while, at the same time, 
stubbornly defending standards which 
are obviously much higher than the 
releases. 

Related to this public distrust are the 
recent events in Minnesota where that 
State wished to impose standards on nu- 
clear generating plants considerably 
more stringent than the AEC’s—but 
standards with which the plant could 
comply. Apart from the legal considera- 
tions about preemption and the jurisdic- 
tion of the State, the AEC found itself 
in the uncomfortable position of oppos- 
ing Minnesota, which was interpreted, 
rightly or wrongly, as a position opposed 
to the preservation of the environment. 
This type of public relations does not 
endear the AEC to conservationists, and 
it is particularly unfortunate since it 
appears that the AEC did not have to be 
in the middle of this dispute at all. 
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The result of the seeming inflexibility 
of the AEC has led to a public furor 
which threatens to result in a drastic 
alteration of the makeup of that agency. 
In March, then-Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Robert Finch, 
announced that, as the head of the FRC, 
he was asking that a complete study be 
made as to the safety of the existing 
FRC maximum permissible level stand- 
ards. Recently, the Nixon administra- 
tion has been toying with the idea of re- 
vamping the AEC to remove its jurisdic- 
tion over military programs and perhaps 
to relieve it of its regulatory functions. 

And so, while at one time the AEC was 
placed on a political pedestal, now that 
agency is fast losing its immunity from 
scrutiny; and it all came about, I would 
suggest, largely because the AEC has 
appeared to be insensitive to the fears 
and concerns of the public. A good deal 
of this public clamor would subside, I 
feel, if the AEC decided now to volun- 
tarily reduce its radiation standards, 
thereby showing its desire and willing- 
ness to be sensitive to this important 
issue of radiation dangers. 

THERMAL POLLUTION 

The need for large amounts of cooling 
waters have led to the sitting of nuclear 
powerplants on the banks of streams 
and lakes and on the shores of 
bays and oceans. As these waters are 
pumped through the cooling system to 
condense the generated steam, heat is 
transferred with the result that the tem- 
perature of the cooling water increases. 
This warm water is then discharged 
back into the source from which it came 
with the result that a warming of 
the source takes place. There is great 
disagreement not only as to the effects of 
this warm water but also as to the extent 
of the temperature rise. These unknowns 
have caused conservationists to oppose 
the siting of nuclear plants until ade- 
quate methods have been devised to re- 
turn the water at substantially the same 
temperature as it was originally. Inter- 
estingly enough, the AEC agrees that it 
has the technology to accomplish this 
task but, because of the increased cost 
factor and the desire of the AEC—and I 
believe that it is a valid desire—to keep 
muclear-generated electricity competi- 
tive with fossil fuel plants, the AEC has 
been slow to institute programs in this 
area, thereby becoming a further target 
for conservation groups. 

A fact that is normally overlooked is 
that nuclear powerplants are not the 
sole source of thermal pollution. Fossil 
fuel plants discharge waste heat in the 
process of generating electricity, albeit 
at a slightly lower rate than existing nu- 
clear plants. 

Existing fossil fuel plants may be a bit 
more efficient in this respect than exist- 
ing light water nuclear reactors; how- 
ever, the new liquid metal fast breeder 
reactors will supposedly be as efficient as 
the most advanced fossil fuel plant and 
will discharge no more waste heat than 
those plants. In any event, in a fossil 
fuel plant the heat is discharged both 
into the air and water—together with 
many other pollutants which are the 
products of combustion. This thermal 
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pollution has not yet come under the at- 
tack of conservationists to the degree 
that their attacks have been directed at 
the AEC. Thus, the agency finds itself 
in the uncomfortable position of either 
having to largely ignore the public de- 
mands or to increase the cost of nuclear 
generated electricity by requiring instal- 
lation of cooling towers and cooling 
ponds. The choice is not an easy one, for 
the large electric companies are looking 
to that source of power which is least ex- 
pensive. When the costs are computed 
not down to the dollar, or to the penny, 
but to the tenth of a mill, the additional 
cost of curing thermal pollution becomes 
a most relevant consideration in con- 
vincing these firms to “buy nuclear.” 
WASTE DISPOSAL 


An additional problem facing the AEC 
is that of nuclear waste disposal. The 
image of thousands of gallons of high- 
level wastes boiling away in specially 
built tanks while they slowly decay over 
hundreds of years is not at all far- 
fetched. Currently, total high-level nu- 
clear waste—including that from atomic 
weapons programs—amounts to about 80 
million gallons stored in about 200 tanks. 
The U.S. Public Health Service estimates 
that, by 1995, the accumulated volume of 
waste material will come to about 2 
billion gallons. The dangers inherent in 
the storage of this material by conven- 
tional methods are obvious and frighten- 
ing. If, because of sabotage or natural 
causes, some of this material should find 
its way into our water sources, signifi- 
cant portions of our population would be 
exposed to certain death upon consump- 
tion of the contaminated water. Already 
there have been tank failures, but fortu- 
nately no serious injury has resulted. 

However, the AEC has developed a 
method of solidifying liquid wastes, 
thereby reducing the volume dramati- 
cally and at the same time making the 
waste safe for transporting. The present 
plans are to bury these wastes in salt 
caverns so that they can dissipate with- 
out danger to mankind. Hopefully, this 
process will be hastened—and that is 
part of the congressional duty—to so act 
as to help the AEC remove this threat to 
our environment. 

By way of summary, I would like to tie 
all of this portion of my remarks to- 
gether and, hopefully, make some firm 
suggestions as to the course we should 
take in the future. My remarks are not 
intended in any way to be an indictment 
of the AEC, but if we ignore the prob- 
lems that agency is facing, and if we 
overlook that agency’s unintentional 
shortcomings, then we are seriously en- 
dangering our national capability to meet 
the rapidly increasing demand for elec- 
tricity—a demand which I believe that, 
given the current state of the art, can 
only be met by means of nuclear power. 

As I have indicated above, I believe 
that a lowering of the maximum permis- 
sible levels not only would help take some 
public pressure off the AEC, but that 
such a lowering is justified by both the 
experience of the AEC that its plants can 
run well below that standard, and by the 
public doubts that have been raised con- 
cerning the safety of those standards. 
There should also be stiffer and more ef- 
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fective pollution regulations on fossil 
fuel plants—regulations which are at 
least as comprehensive as those which 
now fetter nuclear plants. The pollution 
of the air and water by fossil fuel plants 
is at least as serious as that of nuclear 
pollution, and it occurs now on a much 
larger scale. That pollution is, in its own 
right, a significant problem which must 
be dealt with if we are to preserve the 
quality of our air. It seems incongruous 
and unfair that we should so regulate 
nuclear power as to require it to meet 
stringent environmental and safety 
standards, while we allow fossil fuel 
plants to more or less pollute at will. 
Such equal regulation will allow both 
types of plants to compete fairly for the 
consumer's dollar. 

Congress should also consider the de- 
sirability of dividing the regulatory and 
the promotional responsibilities of the 
AEC, and perhaps vest in another agency 
one or the other of such functions. This 
unique dual role is one that subjects the 
AEC to a great deal of public criticism, 
and adds to the general feeling that the 
AEC is both judge and jury, responsible 
only to itself. I am not, at this point, ad- 
vocating such action, but I do suggest 
that it should be the subject of congres- 
sional scrutiny in the near future. 

Finally, the public can assist the AEC 
and, generally, the cleaner environ- 
ment effort if it would acknowledge its 
willingness to pay the necessary incre- 
mental costs of having clean power. 
Those costs are extremely small but, as 
I have noted, the utilities are very con- 
cerned about every small incremental 
cost. Westinghouse has recently an- 
nounced that it is able to reduce all 
radioactive releases from its plants dur- 
ing normal operation to approximately 
zero, but the costs of this process will of 
course have to be passed on to the con- 
sumer. Similarly, the technology already 
exists to virtually eliminate thermal pol- 
lution, but it costs money to build cooling 
towers and ponds—and the consumer is 
going to have to absorb these costs. 

Let it be understood: I am not criticiz- 
ing those who are asking that the AEC 
act to protect the environment, for theirs 
is a valid request; however, at the same 
time, those critics should put the same 
heat on fossil. fuel plants. Their efforts 
should not be directed at running the 
AEC out of business, but directed at im- 
proving the overall environment and, 
particularly, the environment as it is af- 
fected by electrical generating plants of 
all types. For it is as unfair and illogical 
to criticize the AEC and not the fossil 
fuel plants, as it would be to attack Ford 
on the issue of air pollution but ignoring, 
at the same time, General Motors and 
Chrysler. 

Our demand for electrical power can- 
not be met without the utilization of nu- 
clear power, but that power will never 
gain public acceptance unless there is a 
concerted effort by the AEC, the Con- 
gress and the public to fairly and ration- 
ally look at and solve the problems re- 
lated to that energy source. It is time, 
Mr. Chairman, to “cool the rhetoric” 
and get down to solutions. 
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THE ARTIFICIAL HEART PROGRAM 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me close 
these already too long remarks by tak- 
ing note again of the great prospects 
that lie in the Commission’s preliminary 
work toward the development of a nu- 
clear-powered artificial heart. 

Last year, our subcommittee provided 
the AEC with an unbudgeted $800,000 
increase in funds to carry forward this 
project but, due to the fiscal situation, 
such funds were never apportioned— 
as the term goes—and nothing was ac- 
complished with them. I think this was 
extremely unfortunate for I see great 
promise in this concept of a fully im- 
plantable artificial heart, powered by 
nuclear energy in the highest form of its 
peaceful uses. A device such as this—if it 
works, and I believe it will—would re- 
solve all those plaguing problems, legal 
and moral, as well as physical, that have 
cast doubts upon the long-range feasi- 
bility of human heart transplants. For 
anyone interested—and we all should 
be—information on this program can 
be found on pages 788 to 791 of volume 
4 of our hearings, and as evidence of its 
continuing interest in and support of this 
effort our subcommittee has again pro- 
vided the Commission with an additional 
$800,000, the same as last year, to carry 
this work forward. I am sure it is my 
hope and expectation—as well, I believe, 
as that of the other members of the sub- 
committee—that, this coming fiscal year, 
these funds can and will be spent in fur- 
therance of what can become one of the 
great breakthroughs now remaining on 
the medical front. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks on this bill and on our 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. KIRWAN). 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
take this opportunity to congratulate the 
chairman and the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee for bringing 
forth an excellent bill. As is inevitable in 
legislation involving the complex mat- 
ters in the programs covered by the 
Public Works for Water Pollution Con- 
trol, and Power Development and Atomic 
Energy Commission Appropriation Act, 
1971, There are certain aspects which 
we are not in full accord. Nevertheless, 
as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, the committee responsible for the 
authorization of the Federal Water Qual- 
ity Administration’s water pollution con- 
trol program and the Corps of Engineers’ 
water resource development program, of 
which programs are included in H.R. 
18127, I wish to express my personal ap- 
preciation for the kind cooperativeness 
of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee and the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works. 

Mr. Chairman, a brief summary of wa- 
ter pollution control legislation to date 
may be helpful in understanding the 
issues we have before us today. 
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Prior to 1955, water pollution control 
was limited. Until the enactment of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act of 
1948, the only role the Federal Govern- 
ment had in water pollution control was 
contained in three acts: The River and 
Harbor Act of 1899, the Public Health 
Service Act of 1912, and the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act of 1924. 

The Water Pollution Control Act of 
1948 was experimental and limited to a 
trial period of 5 years but was subse- 
quently extended to June 30, 1956. On 
July 9, 1956, there was enacted into law 
the first comprehensive Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, Among its provi- 
sions were: First, grants to assist States 
and interstate agencies for water pollu- 
tion control activities; second, Federal 
grants of $50 million a year—up to an 
aggregate of $500 million—for the con- 
struction of municipal sewage treatment 
works; and third, a permanent proced- 
ure governing Federal abatement action 
against interstate pollution. 

On July 20, 1961, the Federal water 
pollution control amendments were en- 
acted into law. The amendments, among 
other things: First, strengthened abate- 
ment enforcement of interstate and 
navigable waters, and second, increased 
Federal assistance to municipalities for 
construction of waste treatment works 
by increasing the grant authorization to 
$80 million in 1962, $80 million in 1963, 
and $100 million for each of the fiscal 
years 1964-67. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965, in ad- 
dition to creating the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration, increased 
the grants to $150 million for the fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967. It doubled the dol- 
lar limitation on grants for construction 
of waste treatment works from $600,000 
to $1.2 million for an individual project, 
and from $2.4 to $4.8 million for a joint 
project in which two or more communi- 
ties participate. The removal of the dol- 
lar limitation up to a full 30 percent of 
the project cost was authorized if the 
State matched the full Federal contribu- 
tion. It further provided that an increase 
in the basic grant of an additional 10 
percent of the amount of the grant if the 
project conformed to a comprehensive 
plan for a metropolitan area. 

In 1966 the Congress recognized that 
while it had commenced an aggressive 
role for the Federal Government in plan- 
ning and enforcement by these prior 
acts, insufficient financial assistance had 
been offered to the States and the local 
governments to fight actively water pol- 
lution. This had been evidenced by the 
fact that while sewage treatment plants 
were being constructed as originally con- 
templated, they were insufficient to keep 
up with the problem, Thus, it became 
clear to the Congress that more tools 
were needed to fight this battle, and 
mainly the tools needed consisted of 
more Federal funds. 

Therefore, in 1966, the Congress at the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Public Works enacted the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. This legislation, which 
is based on the concept of a Federal- 
State-local government partnership, au- 
thorized $3.4 billion for construction 
grants for sewage treatment plants for 
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the fiscal years 1968-71. The amounts for 
each year are $450 million for 1968, $700 
million for 1969, $1 billion for 1970, and 
$1.25 billion for 1971. We did away with 
the dollar limitation on grants and in 
all cases the basic amount authorized 
for a Federal share for a single project 
or a combined one is 30 percent of the 
total cost. However, where the State 
agrees to match 30 percent of the total 
cost of a project, the Federal share is 
increased to 50 percent and to 55 percent 
in metropolitan areas if the project is in 
conformity with a comprehensive metro- 
politan plan. Hopefully, this was a major 
breakthrough in the fight against water 
pollution. 

We all believed, and so advised our 
constituents, that the authorization for 
Federal assistance for construction of 
sewage treatment facilities would result 
in aiding our towns and cities in meeting 
the water quality standards which we 
had required to be established under the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. 

However, we were mistaken. We 
learned again that authorizing a pro- 
gram does not insure that the program 
will be funded. Instead of $450 million 
in 1968, appropriations were limited to 
$203 million. In 1969, instead of $700 
million, appropriations were $214 mil- 
lion, and in 1970, despite the fact that 
the Congress authorized $1 billion as re- 
cently as 1966, the administration in its 
budget request asked for $214 million. 
However, the Congress in its wisdom 
raised this amount to $800 million. 

During this period of high promises 
and low appropriations, several States, 
including my home State of Maryland, 
in good faith and in full reliance of the 
promises held out by the Federal Gov- 
ernment geared up and proceeded to car- 
ry out its part of the bargain. The State 
of Maryland committed itself to con- 
structing sewage treatment works in an 
amount approximating $150 million. 
Over $25 million of what should have 
been Federal funds has been expended 
by the State. In all the State of Mary- 
land has outstanding reimbursables ex- 
ceeding $60 million. I do not intend to 
convey the impression that other States 
have not also gone ahead with planning 
and construction notwithstanding the 
apparent failure of the Federal Govern- 
ment to meet its obligations. I have been 
advised that there is presently outstand- 
ing reimbursables amounting to some 
$894 million. Thus, instead of assisting 
those States which were willing to move 
forward, we have in fact burdened them 
further. 

H.R. 18127 attempts to remedy this sit- 
uation, at least partially. I am pleased 
to report that through the cooperation of 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, we were able to jointly work 
out language which I believe will be 
helpful to the States which moved for- 
ward to their monetary detriment. This 
was accomplished in this bill by specifi- 
cally allocating $200 million of the total 
$1 billion appropriation recommendation 
on the basis of eligibility of the States for 
reimbursement toward the Federal share 
of such projects as they have prefunded 
under the provisions of section 8(c) of 
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the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
In addition, it was agreed that grant 
moneys not obligated out of the amounts 
allocated to the States under the exist- 
ing formula by the end of the fiscal year, 
rather than after 18 months, should 
thereupon be reallocated in accordance 
with present procedures, thereby speed- 
ing up the process of getting the grant 
money where the need exists and where it 
can be best utilized. This also has been 
included in H.R. 18127. There had been 
some proposals which would have pro- 
vided for reimbursement, but would have 
assured Federal funding for new proj- 
ects in future years. These plans were 
unacceptable. 

I wish to make it crystal clear that 
I am in agreement with this proposal. 

I do have one major reservation. It is 
my firm conviction—and I have so stated 
on many occasions—that the appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1971 should be the 
full amount authorized—$1.25 billion and 
not the proposed $1 billion. I further 
believe that the reimbursement portion 
should be raised from $200 million to 
$250 million. 

In the committee’s report, it is noted 
that there is an estimated carryover un- 
obligated balance of $440 million, which 
when combined with this year’s recom- 
mendation of $1 billion totals $1.44 bil- 
lion for construction of waste treatment 
works to abate water pollution problems. 
I regret that the Federal Water Quality 
Administration has not been able to 
pump this unobligated money into the 
program at a faster rate. 

However, I am totally convinced that 
if the additional $250 million were ap- 
propriated it could be beneficially util- 
ized. I am not at all certain that it is 
necessary to seek out and place blame 
for the delays, but I am convinced that 
it is necessary to appropriate the needed 
funds and put them to work so that we 
may protect and preserve our environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also express 
my appreciation to the Appropriations 
Committee for its allowance of $1,330,000 
for the Chesapeake Bay Basin model 
study, an increase of $1 million over the 
administration’s budget request. The in- 
crease allowed provides the full Corps of 
Engineers’ capability during fiscal year 
1971 for design of the shelter and the 
model, field data collection, studies, and 
initiation of procurement of model in- 
strumentation. The committee was most 
kind to my requests for additional funds 
in excess of administration’s budget rec- 
ommendation which I made at the hear- 
ings held by the Public Works Subcom- 
mittee in May and by letter dated June 9, 
1970, to the subcommittee’s distinguished 
chairman, Mr. Krrwin. 

I had the privilege of introducing the 
legislation for the Chesapeake Bay Basin 
model study which was included in the 
River and Harbor Act of 1965. This study 
consists of a complete investigation and 
study of water utilization control of the 
Chesapeake Bay Basin, including but not 
limited to navigation, fisheries, flood con- 
trol, control of noxious weeds, water pol- 
lution control, water quality control, 
beach erosion, and recreation. 
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A hydraulic model of the Chesapeake 
Bay Basin and associated technical cen- 
ter was authorized to be constructed, 
operated, and maintained in the State of 
Maryland for this purpose. The model 
and center are to be utilized by any de- 
partment, agency, or instrumentality of 
the Federal Government, as well as the 
States of Maryland, Virginia, and Penn- 
sylvania in connection with any re- 
search, investigation, or study to be car- 
ried on by them on any aspect of the 
Chesapeake Bay Basin. 

This study is comprehensive estuarine 
study, multidisciplinary in scope, encom- 
passing engineering and the physical, 
chemical, biological, and social sciences. 
The first year of the study, fiscal year 
1967, was used in developing broad con- 
cepts and constraints for this study for 
unprecedented scope and magnitude. 

The second year was used for a more 
detailed evaluation of procedures for ac- 
complishing the study, for interagency 
coordination, and for a public hearing 
at which the views of affected local in- 
terests were obtained. The analysis was 
reevaluated by the Corps of Engineers 
in fiscal year 1969 in response to a re- 
quest by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee with the objective of reducing the 
cost, including the model, the Corps of 
Engineers’ analysis response to that re- 
quest included consideration of reduc- 
ing the physical size of the model, sub- 
stituting a mathematical model for a 
hydraulic model, and reducing the scope 
of the resource study. 

It was found by the corps that any of 
the less costly programs considered 
would fail to comply with the intent of 
the original authorization and would not 
insure success of the study. The corps 
also further found that the total cost for 
the study would be $15 million and not 
the $6 million originally authorized and 
estimated. Thus, the corps has estimated 
it will need an additional $9 million to 
complete the study. 

On June 4, 1970, the Congress passed 
and sent to the President H.R. 15166, the 
River Basin Monetary Authorization Act 
of 1970. This legislation included a pro- 
vision, which I again had the privilege 
of sponsoring authorizing to completion 
by the Corps of Engineers the Chesa- 
peake Bay Basin comprehensive study in 
an estimated additional amount of $9 
million. 

There are many urgent problems 
which challenge the environment of 
Chesapeake Bay which makes it neces- 
sary that this study be accelerated and 
completed as early as possible. Waste 
disposal is a pressing problem, The Bal- 
timore-Washington urban complex had 
a population of approximately 3.8 mil- 
lion people in 1960, a number which is 
expected to double in 25 years, Little 
study has been done concerning the in- 
tricate relationship between exploding 
urbanization and the estuarine environ- 
ment. The Washington area places 8 mil- 
lion pounds of phosphorus and 25 million 
pounds of nitrogen in the Potomac River 
annually. These quantities are estimated 
to double in 25 years. The Patuxent 
River receives the wastes of 78,000 peo- 
ple and has lost 10 species of fish. The 
rapidly expanding rate of urbanization 
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provides the additional threats of in- 
creased thermal loads and other very 
hard to manage compounds. There are 
numerous other inflows, the invasion of 
noxious weeds, land and shore erosion, 
and silt inflows as a function of in- 
creased urban development, agricultural 
activity, and navigation projects. 

This comprehensive study, when com- 
pleted, will project economic develop- 
ment within the bay area and the con- 
sequent resource demands. It will serve 
as a viable management guide to main- 
taining the environmental integrity of 
the Chesapeake Bay while encouraging 
beneficial resource use and enjoyment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill to proviđe 
funds for flood control, navigation, and 
other essential public works, and con- 
gratulate the committee on its work in 
these vital fields. 

The committee has dealt generously 
with Oklahoma and with the great Ar- 
kansas River project, and we in the Okla- 
homa delegation are most appreciative 
of the consideration afforded our State. 

Thanks to this great committee, we 
are now in the home stretch of construc- 
tion of locks and dams essential to navi- 
gation of the Arkansas River, and barges 
will be traveling up the Arkansas and 
Verdigris River channels by December of 
this year. 

1970 is the year the great dream of 
navigation will finally come true for 
Oklahoma, and realization of that dream 
would not have been possible without the 
full support of this committee and this 
House. 

I appreciate very much the remarks 
made earlier by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Evins), and the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. Ropes) in tribute 
to our beloved colleague, Mike KIRWAN 
of Ohio. 

Chairman Kirwan is without doubt 
the greatest champion of water resource 
development serving in this House in the 
20th century, and Oklahomans will al- 
ways be grateful to him for his stalwart 
support of Oklahoma water development 
programs. 

There are many others on this great 
committee who have made a great con- 
tribution to our Nation’s water resource 
development—and I am grateful to each 
of them—but no one has surpassed MIKE 
Kirwan in either leadership or states- 
manship in the advancement of this 
cause. 

We are going to miss MIKE Kirwan in 
the 92d Congress—and in the Congresses 
to follow. 

Oklahomans will never forget him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support H.R. 18127, the public 
works appropriations bill and urge its 
prompt passage by the House. Despite 
the disfavor public works have found in 
some quarters of our society, they re- 
main the most effective means available 
to the Federal Government to affect the 
restoration of the Nation’s lands and 
water resources. And while the appro- 
priations are not nearly as generous as 
I would personally have them, I must 
say that the Committee on Appropria- 
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tions performed well under rather severe 
budget limitations. 

In my own district, these appropria- 
tions will provide $1 million toward con- 
struction of the Red River Waterway, 
$1.9 million toward emergency bank 
protection on the Red, and $100,000 for 
planning of levees and bank stabili- 
zation on the Red, one of the most ne- 
glected rivers in the United States. The 
bill will also provide $15,000 for exami- 
nations and surveys on Bayous Rapides, 
Boeuf, Cocodrie, and outlets in my dis- 
trict, as well as $103,000 for the Old 
and Atchafalaya Rivers control project. 
Funds in the amount of $3.4 million are 
provided for Mississippi River levees, 
$200,000 for construction and planning 
on Old River, $120,000 for the south 
bank of the Red, $6.1 million for the 
Atchafalaya Basin, and $32.6 million for 
channel improvements on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

These funds are provided largely for 
projects which are already underway. 
Little or nothing is provided for new 
improvements to these waterways. I am 
pleased that the bill contemplates con- 
tinuation of these projects in Louisiana, 
but I am afraid that they only maintain 
work already planned and do nothing to 
increase the rate of progress conditions 
demand. 

It is my hope that our fiscal situation 
will soon permit us to move forward on 
the great number of deserving projects 
throughout the Nation. We cannot for 
long afford to stand still in our programs 
of land and water development. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
along with many of my colleagues, I have 
become increasingly concerned with the 
growing environmental crisis in our 
country. We are faced with the hazards 
of pollution on several fronts. Our lakes 
and rivers, once our most cherished as- 
sets, are virtually unusable, and have be- 
come ever-increasing health hazards. In 
our large urban areas, the ominous threat 
of polluted air is no longer a possibility, 
but an undeniable reality. My own city of 
Chicago has recently enacted an ordi- 
nance which will require both Govern- 
ment and industry to adhere to strict 
antipollution guidelines. I am in full 
agreement with my colleagues who seek 
to amend the public works appropriation 
bill to allow for full funding of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. Con- 
sidering the gravity of the existing 
situation, we cannot approve less. 

I also want to commend the work of 
my distinguished colleagues who sit on 
the Appropriations Committee. The re- 
port on this legislation shows their acute 
awareness of the need to combat our 
environmental problems as swiftly and 
efficiently as possible. The increased 
funding by the committee was a step in 
the right direction. I also want to com- 
mend them for increasing the grants for 
waste treatment plants, and for striving 
for efficient new means of grant alloca- 
tions. The bill before us today, although a 
significant increase over past appropria- 
tions for pollution control, is no guaran- 
tee of any immediate solutions. But with 
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the $1.25 billion appropriation for clean 
water, I feel it can be a very significant 
step. 

Myr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to ad- 
dress the House membership concern- 
ing two projects now underway in the 
10th Congressional District of Texas. 

First, let me say that I appreciate the 
diligent effort the Committee on Appro- 
priations invested in reporting to the 
House a well-planned and comprehen- 
sive program of public works, and I com- 
mend to you the result of their efforts, 
the bill which we consider now in this 
Chamber. The committee did not heed all 
recommendations, but perhaps this is 
good. They must view each project in the 
light of the overall welfare of our Nation 
and must allocate a limited supply of 
funds among those projects most worthy. 
I hold the highest respect for their judg- 
ment in these matters. 

I am pleased to report that the com- 
mittee saw sufficient reason to deem the 
Palmetto Bend reclamation project and 
the San Gabriel—a tributary of the 
Brazos River—Army Corps of Engineers 
fiood control project worthy of appropri- 
ations for fiscal 1971. The committee 
moved the San Gabriel project into the 
construction start stage, and authorized 
for the Palmetto Bend Dam project 
$100,000 for preconstruction planning to 
be added to the $200,000 allocated last 
year but frozen by Executive order. 

Mr. Chairman, the approval by the 
committee of the continuance of these 
projects is evidence of their confidence 
the projects should be kept alive and roll- 
ing in the framework of national public 
works. Moreover, both are crucial to the 
areas which they affect directly. 

Williamson County suffered disastrous 
back-to-back floods in 1957 and 1959. 
The damages ran well over $3 million and 
our rural economy was damaged for sev- 
eral years. The San Gabriel fiood control 
program will eliminate this potential for 
future disaster. The project stood ready 
for construction in 1968. Sufficient land 
has now been purchased. The San Ga- 
briel Reservoirs have been authorized for 
nearly two decades, longer than most 
others in the United States. The project 
offers a benefit to cost ratio of 1.7 to 1. 
Moreover, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Brazos River Authority of Texas, and the 
Governor of Texas are firm in their com- 
mitment to this project. It would be a dis- 
aster in its own right to bring this project 
so far along only to let it die or unduly 
linger here. 

The Palmetto Bend Dam was author- 
ized in 1968 after 20 years of hard work 
and planning. As a result of these years 
of effort the project now has an unprec- 
edented breadth of support among all 
levels of government. Presently, the 
Lavaca-Navidad River Authority, the 
Jackson County Commissioners Court, 
the Texas Water Development Board, 
and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation are 
all agreed on this project. To obtain ini- 
tial authorization of the project, the citi- 
zens of Jackson County voted more than 
2 to 1 in favor of taxes to pay for bonds 
for the project. The Texas Water Devel- 
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opment Board agreed to participate in 
the project up to nearly $22 million— 
significantly higher than the estimated 
Federal participation of $12 million. 
Planners have reported that the yields of 
the reservoir will be needed to meet the 
local water needs of the year 2020 or 
much sooner. Also such a reservoir should 
insure against the recurrence of the dis- 
astrous events of the early fifties when 
drought took a high economic toll. Fur- 
ther, this project has been specifically 
included in a comprehensive water plan 
proposed by the Texas Water Develop- 
ment Board with the U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation designed to serve the needs of 
Texas and New Mexico for 50 years. This 
project is worthy. Enthusiasm is high, 
But there is always a danger of stagna- 
tion if that enthusiasm is not put to work 
soon. This project certainly deserves 
action now. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge the 
continued support of these two vital proj- 
ects, the San Gabriel flood-control proj- 
ect and the Palmetto Bend reclamation 
project, and I want to officially thank the 
committee for their consideration. I 
know they gave each request throughout 
the Nation their full attention and did 
what they could to keep us on target. The 
members of the committee—on a bipar- 
tisan basis—were considerate of the 
groups which appeared before them. The 
members had to sit in long sessions and 
hear testimony which often was detailed 
and involved. Yet they were considerate, 
courteous, and thoughtful. The reception 
they gave to citizens who testified was 
warm and understanding, and the mem- 
bers made those citizens proud of their 
Government. 

And, Mr. Chairman, may I also express 
my appreciation to the very excellent 
professional staff of the House who know 
what they are doing, and who operate 
their part of the committee work in a 
highly professional and efficient manner. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 18127, the public works ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1971. 

For 12 years, I have worked for flood- 
control protection essential to my area, 
the Fifth District of Connecticut. In 
large part through my efforts, a complex 
of flood control dams, reservoirs, dikes, 
and pumping stations, so necessary for 
the safety of our people and property, 
has neared the peak of completion. Fur- 
ther funds are necessary to reach that 

The 1971 public works bill provides for 
three flood control projects in the Fifth 
District of Connecticut. I can attest to 
the importance these projects hold for 
the people of the Derby, Trumbull Pond 
Reservoir, and Ansonia-Derby areas. 
These programs are sorely needed. Of 
the total $10,050,000 in this bill desig- 
nated for Connecticut flood control, $8,- 
550,000 is earmarked for Fifth District 
planning and construction. Passage of 
this bill would mark the culmination of 
successful cooperation in this field be- 
tween myself, local officials, the Public 
Works and Appropriations Committees, 
the Army Corps of Engineers, and my 
colleagues in the House during the last 
12 years. 
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H.R. 18127 further supports in tangible 
form the objective of restoring and main- 
taining a clean environment. As an early 
advocate of national efforts to combat 
water pollution, I support the bill’s di- 
rect appropriation of $1 billion to fund 
constuction of waste treatment works. 
This sum is authorized by the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966, a law 
which I sponsored in the House. Included 
with this would be a carryover of $440 
million which would make a total avail- 
able of $1.44 billion. 

We must more than ever be sensitive 
to our ecological needs, the preservation 
of our open space, and the protection and 
control of our rivers. The $1 billion ap- 
propriation in this bill for clean water 
restoration represents a $200 million 
increase over last year’s bill—$640 mil- 
lion with the carryover—a forward step 
in environmental control. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I speak in sup- 
port of the Appropriations Committee in 
its stated opposition to the inclusion of 
funds for the Dickey-Lincoln power proj- 
ect in Maine. I have opposed this project 
in the past as being inefficient and un- 
necessary. In fact, the House has rejected 
Dickey-Lincoln appropriations on five 
separate rollcall votes in the last 4 years. 
Originally estimated at $300 million, 
eventual project costs would probably ex- 
ceed $500 million. One study predicts that 
future power requirements in Boston 
and Maine could be satisfied at one-fifth 
the Dickey-Lincoln costs through steam 
and pumped storage plants. Furthermore, 
Dickey-Lincoln’s power could not be 
available before 1980. In addition this 
hardly seems to be the time to add a 
commitment of half a billion dollars to 
an overburdened Federal Budget. For 
these reasons, I cannot view Dickey- 
Lincoln as a practical means of provid- 
ing power. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, about 
the best news for America in this decade 
has been the explosion of interest in im- 
proving and protecting our environment. 
It is good news because it can bring us 
pure air and water, needed national 
parks and wildlife preservation. It could, 
however, become a curse instead of good 
news if, in hysteria, we respond by pro- 
hibiting every needed highway, canal, 
and job-producing industrial opportu- 
nity. 

The poorly documented, and some- 
times completely untruthful, attacks 
made by some people against the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal present a case in 
point. 

I am pleased to support the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Public 
Works recommendation of $6 million for 
continued construction for the canal in 
fiscal year 1971. I am deeply grateful to 
the committee for its firm support for 
the canal. The committee feels the canal 
should move ahead, and offered its full 
support for the project in the report on 
the funding bill, H.R. 18127. I include 
here the statement on the canal from 
the committee report—91-1219: 

Cross-Florida Barge Canal, Florida—The 
committee has included in the bill the $6,- 


000,000, including carryover funds, p: 
in the budget to continue construction of 
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the project. The committee’ has given se- 
rious consideration to the concerns that have 
been expressed as to the possible ecological 
and hydrological’ adverse effects that may 
result from the project. However, the com- 
mittee does not feel that it would be war- 
ranted, in the light of the current facts 
available, in delaying construction of the 
project which was started in 1964 and is now 
about 30 percent complete. The reservoir and 
pool preparation on the project are 43 per- 
cent complete; construction of the dams, 75 
percent complete; and the required locks, 
50 percent complete. A total of $52.7 mil- 
lion has been allocated to the project to 
date. 

The project has a very favorable benefit- 
to-cost ratio of 1.4 to 1. Since authorization, 
the project has been subject to two special 
studies to examine to econontic justification 
of its construction, including an independent 
study by a nationally recognized consulting 
firm. These studies include comments from 
other agencies haying expertise in the fields 
of biology, natural esthetics, and environ- 
mental matters. The design and construction 
of the project have been fully coordinated 
with Federal and State agencies to insure 
that the environmental aspect of the project 
area are preserved and enhanced. The U.S. 
Geological Survey has recently completed a 
detailed study of the geohydrology of the 
canal and the Ocala area, which indicated 
that the proposed canal would not adversely 
affect the quantity or quality of the water 
coming from Silver Springs. Its study also 
disclosed that the impact of the barge canal 
on ground water supply will be negligible. 

In reference to the fish and wildlife, it is 
realized that with the construction of any 
new reservoirs, habitats change and some 
plants and animals are reduced but other 
plants and animals appear and prosper in 
the new environment. The new reservoirs 
will provide many thousands of areas of new 
habitat for a wide variety of sport and com- 
mercial species. The committee believes that 
studies that have been made support con- 
clusions that while some short term losses 
will result, the overall effect will be a long 
term gain in the environmental quality. 

Considering, therefore, the status of the 
construction and the need for the project, 
the committee recommends that the con- 
struction work continue and that every effort 
continue to be made to minimize any ad- 
verse effects on the environment, ecology, 
and fish and wildlife in the area. Any addi- 
tional studies would appear to be a duplica- 
tion of previous work and would delay reali- 
zation of the essential project benefits. 


This canal is being constructed as an 
important public transportation facility, 
just like a highway. The purpose of the 
canal is to move bulk goods at a cheap 
rate for the benefit of all Americans, not 
just a few. It will cut the costs of ship- 
ping goods from the producing areas of 
the west to the consuming areas of the 
east. It has been found economically 
justified for these reasons alone. 

Even more important than that, how- 
ever, is the defense value which this 
canal gives our country by allowing safe 
transportation of oil in time of war from 
oil-producing areas in the west to oil- 
consuming areas in the east, This is in 
support of both the industry and the 
military oil uses, which are both neces- 
sary to our country’s survival in time of 
war. The alternatives of rail, ocean ship- 
ping, or pipeline would be very much 
more expensive, if they could be obtained 
at all. 

My primary support for the Cross- 
Florida Barge Canal, as a senior member 
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of the House Armed Services Committee 
and chairman of the Seapower Subcom- 
mittee, is based on its national defense 
value. During World War II, ships with 
a replacement value of $1 billion were lost 
off the coast of Florida due to German 
submarine attacks. The threat today 
from the Soviet submarine fleet is even 
more awesome and increasing in inten- 
sity in the Atlantic Ocean. Castro’s Cuba, 
90 miles from Florida, and the always 
dangerous Latin American situation 
make the canal more important to na- 
tional security in 1970 than it was in 1942 
when the Congress authorized the canal 
for national defense reasons. 

Although the canal may not in the cur- 
rent tight military budget be a thing that 
the Department of Defense would expect 
to build itself, for it has never built a 
canal like this from defense funds; never- 
theless, the defense value is in fact tre- 
mendous. And this defense value is reason 
enough to build the canal, even if it 
were not otherwise justified on an eco- 
nomic basis, which it manifestly is. 

During the course of consideration of 
the location of the canal, dating back 
to 1826, some 29 different routes were 
studied. Based upon those studies the 
present alinement was authorized in 
1942. At the same time authorization was 
granted, construction of a pipeline across 
the State of Florida was undertaken to 
relieve the oil and fuel shortage on the 
eastern seaboard as a result of the war- 
time situation. I mention this since dur- 
ing the testimony of Maj. Gen. Eugene 
Reybold, Chief of Engineers, War De- 
partment, before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce, June 30, 1942, he stated in 


testifying in regard to the canal: 

The value in time of war of an improved 
through inland waterway from Port Isabel 
(Texas) to Trenton (New Jersey) with a 
minimum depth of 12 feet, is believed suffi- 
cient to warrant construction of these 
improvements. 


The canal is not a conservation project, 
although it will greatly enhance the out- 
door recreational values along its 107- 
mile route. It is a transportation facility, 
one-third complete with $52.7 million al- 
ready appropriated by Congress, which 
is fully economically justified. The tax- 
payers of Florida have matched funds 
with the taxpayers of the districts along 
the canal to furnish $12 million on rights 
of way. It will carry over a million tons 
of traffic annually when it is open. 

Luckily, the Cross-Florida Barge 
Canal will greatly improve outdoor rec- 
reation as an incidental value and will, 
in my opinion, have substantial conser- 
vation values far exceeding any public- 
assisted highway or railroad right-of- 
way. The canal project will produce 36 
new public recreation areas with 254 ad- 
ditional miles of shoreline and 35,000 
acres of surface water. The U.S. Wild- 
life Service predicts a gain of 78,200 an- 
nual man-days for fishing and there will 
be 296 more acres for picnicking and 
camping, along with a 300-foot-wide col- 
lar of land around each reservoir for 
exclusive public use for camping, pic- 
nicking, and just plain enjoying the 
wonders of nature, 

There is no reason to believe that, had 
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not the Cross-Florida Barge Canal been 
authorized and funded by the Congress, 
the portion of the State it will traverse 
would be preserved in its natural state. 
There was no such planning or law set- 
ting aside the canal area from the deep 
water at Jacksonville on the St. Johns 
River on the east to the Gulf of Mexico 
near Yankeetown on the west for con- 
servation or preservation. As a matter of 
fact, the Oklawaha River, where two 
reservoirs will be constructed along the 
canal route, has been improved by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for 80 
years. The work on the Oklawaha River 
first started in 1890 at the request of 
local people there. Since that time, some 
seven different projects have taken place 
along the river, which before these im- 
provements was so winding, snag infest- 
ed, and dangerous that it was seldom 
used by anyone. In 1960, over $25 million 
in flood damage to homes and property 
was caused along the river. Improve- 
ments have been made to protect against 
such catastrophes. Canal construction 
is not destroying the Oklawaha River or 
any other area. Instead, the river will be 
further changed to include the two 
large water improvements. These im- 
provements when completed will be use- 
ful manmade lakes of greater water ex- 
tent than the river. Some persons have 
urged that these bodies of water might 
become polluted from barge traffic; but, 
these bodies of water are water reserves 
to supply the locks and are not likely to 
ever receive any pollutants at all. 

The Cross-Florida Barge Canal is im- 
portant to national defense. It is eco- 
nomically justified and it will add to 
outdoor recreation value. It should be 
completed as soon as possible for all 
America. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, I note 
also in the committee's report and in 
the bill the Appropriations Committee 
has before us today the strong support 
of the liquid metal fast breeder program. 
I commend the committee for its attitude 
and support of this critical effort. The 
development of the fast breeder is the 
priority effort in the Nation’s civilian 
power program. The only solution we now 
see to our long-range energy problems in 
the development of the breeder reactor. 
If we are successful, we will attain a 
virtually limitless supply of energy. We 
must concentrate our effort in the civil- 
ian power field on the development of 
this reactor system. We are all cognizant 
of the budget restrictions which have 
been imposed on the funding of many of 
our programs. Accordingly, our efforts 
on such important projects as the breed- 
er program must be planned and exe- 
cuted as efficiently as possible in order 
that we obtain maximum benefits from 
the available funds. 

Last Saturday I met with Mr. Shaw, 
the director of the AEC’s reactor develop- 
ment program; and with the top man- 
agement of the AEC’s Argonne National 
Laboratory to review the effort on the 
liquid metal fast breeder reactor pro- 
gram. 

One of the primary reasons I visited 
with the management of the AEC’s Ar- 
gonne Laboratory last Saturday was to 
obtain assurance that a concerted and 
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well-planned approach to the effort on 
the breeder is utilized. The Argonne 
Laboratory has been assigned a major 
portion of the effort in the breeder pro- 
gram. Accordingly, in my discussions 
with Dr. Duffield, the Director of the 
Laboratory and his colleagues, I made a 
special point of the fact that this work 
must be given priority attention. I 
stressed the importance of assigning the 
best qualified people to this program. We 
must have people who are both profes- 
sionally and personally committed to the 
expeditious and successful completion of 
the work. 

I want to assure my colleagues that I 
plan to continue to “ride herd” on this 
program since it is so vitally important 
to the Nation. I want to again com- 
mend the committee for its enthusiastic 
support of the breeder reactor program. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity, on behalf of the 
residents of northwestern Minnesota, to 
express my appreciation to my colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee, and 
particularly the members of the Public 
Works Subcommittee, for including in 
this bill $150,000 to allow the commence- 
ment of construction on the Roseau 
River project located in northwestern 
Minnesota. 

The residents of this area have been 
battling against the extraordinary flood 
conditions that exist along the Roseau 
River since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. They have invested a great deal 
of effort and money in this effort over 
the years. However, it has become clear 
that the Federal project, envisioned in 
this bill, is necessary to obtain a com- 
plete victory in this battle against the 
virtually annual flooding that occurs 
along the Roseau River. 

Our approval of the funds for this 
project means a great deal to the resi- 
dents of northwestern Minnesota for it 
signals the opportunity to bring an end 
to the devastation that has continually 
hampered their efforts to make a better 
life for themselves and their families. 

Mr. BROTZMAN,. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge passage of the public works and 
Atomic Energy Commission Appropria- 
tions bill. 

This legislation is particularly vital in 
my district, where both flood control and 
better utilization of water resources are 
critical problems. 

In June of 1965 one of the most dam- 
aging fioods in recent history occurred 
in Colorado when Plum Creek and the 
South Platte River, normally rather 
placid streams, were turned into a veri- 
table wall of water by thunderstorms of 
incredible intensity. 

Damage topped half a billion dollars 
and 13 lives were lost. 

From this tragedy came a resolve on 
the part of both the people of Colorado 
and the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
to bring flood control not only to Plum 
Creek but other tributaries of the South 
Platte River which are subject to storms 
such as that of 1965. 

Work was begun on the previously au- 
thorized Chatfield dam and reservoir. 
The ‘project now is in the construction 
phase, and I am pleased that $13.2 mil- 
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lion—which is just enough to maintain 
the corps’ schedule—will be provided. 

In 1968 Congress authorized construc- 
tion of the Mount Carbon Dam and Res- 
ervoir on another notorious killer among 
the South Platte tributaries, Bear Creek. 
The bill we are considering would pro- 
vide $400,000 for advanced design on this 
much-needed project. 

As I indicated earlier, development of 
water resources is equally vital to my dis- 
trict, and accordingly I am pleased that 
the Bureau of Reclamation would be 
provided with $139,000 for continued in- 
vestigation of potential water utilization 
projects in northern Colorado. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I note that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is supporting the funding of the 
Human Radiobiology Facility for Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory. I strongly 
concur in the committee’s support of this 
project and commend the committee for 
its foresight in including this project in 
its bill. 

This facility will house the newly cre- 
ated Center for Human Radiobiology. 
The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
studied the need for this facility in depth 
at a number of hearings. The work to 
be performed in this facility is aimed at 
obtaining vital data on the effects of 
radiation on humans, Data can be ob- 
tained from humans who were exposed 
to radiation 40 to 50 years ago as a re- 
sult of uninformed, and at that period, 
careless use of radium. Some of these 
exposures occurred as a result of what 
was believed at the time to be a thera- 
peutic use of naturally radioactive ma- 
terials and others as a consequence of 
careless industrial use of radium in 
applications such as painting of watch 
dials. 

The purpose of this project is to pro- 
vide a facility in which we can study 
the effects of radiation and to use the 
data in setting future standards for ex- 
posure of humans to radiation. We need 
this valuable data to help insure that 
never again will instances of such 
human exposure take place. 

Last Saturday I had the opportunity 
of meeting with the Director of Argonne 
National Laboratory, Dr. Robert Duffield. 
He outlined for me his plans for proceed- 
ing with this facility when congressional 
action is consummated. A great deal of 
thought has been given to the construc- 
tion and utilization of this facility which 
will assure that our Nation obtains max- 
imum results with the funds we are ap- 
propriating today. 

Last year I learned there was a group 
of patients at the Elgin State Mental 
Hospital who had been treated with ra- 
dium compounds in the 1930’s. Since I 
thought that the additional information 
which could be gained from these peo- 
ple, who had unnecessarily been exposed, 
could assist in guiding our judicial use 
of radiation in the future I asked the 
director of the Department of Public 
Health of Illinois if he could cooperate 
with the scientists who were doing the 
work on human radiobiology by making 
available to them the data on these pa- 
tients. I was most pleased to learn during 
my discussions last Saturday with scien- 
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tists from the Argonne National Labora- 
tory that the patients from the Elgin 
Mental Hospital are being studied for the 
valuable additional data this can pro- 
vide in our work, 

I plan to follow the work of the Hu- 
man Radiobiology Facility at the Ar- 
gonne National Laboratories, and I spe- 
cifically plan to stay in touch with Dr. 
Robert Rowland, of Argonne, who is in 
charge of this work. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, the appropriation before us today 
contains funding for a small, but very 
important, project in my district. 

In this bill is an item calling for an 
expenditure of $839,000 for the comple- 
tion of a bridge over the J. Percy Priest 
Reservoir. 

When the reservoir was impounded 
some 3 to 4 years ago it left isolated a 
section of Metropolitan Nashville-David- 
son County with no access by land to it 
from the rest of the county. This also 
brought an isolation from urban services 
such as police and fire protection as well 
as ambulance service and commercial 
services, 

The city of Nashville and the State of 
Tennessee immediately recognized the 
need of the area and authorized expendi- 
tures for the construction of the piers for 
a bridge as well as a road connecting the 
bridge with two interstate highways. The 
piers for the bridge were constructed be- 
fore the impoundment of the reservoir 
and the rights of way for the road have 
been secured, All that remains is for the 
actual construction of the bridge. The 
funds in this bill will make this possible 
and permit work to get underway in the 
very near future. 

At this time I would like to express my 
appreciation to my distinguished col- 
league from Tennessee, Mr. Evins, who, 
realizing the need for this bridge, guided 
the money for it through the hearing 
and executive sessions of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. To him, as well as the 
other members of the committee, I am 
very much indebted and even more ap- 
preciative. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, today 
we are at a crossroads in the field of 
electric power. The Nation demands 
more and more electricity as its popula- 
tion grows and its per capita consump- 
tion of electricity increases. In the year 
2000, experts predict that we will require 
eight times as much electricity as we 
now consume. But it is becoming more 
and more difficult for us to answer our 
power needs through conventional meth- 
ods of power generation. Though the 
burning of fossil fuels, that is coal and 
oil, is now providing our Nation with 90 
percent of its electricity, the supply of 
those fuels is becoming depleted. We are 
being forced to use lower grade fuels, 
making conventional methods of power 
production more expensive. The deple- 
tion of fossil fuels makes the future of 
our chemical and drug industries less 
secure, as coal and oil are irreplaceable 
to them. 


Because of the problems created by 
continued consumption of fossil fuels, the 
Nation is now beginning to turn to atomic 
energy for its power needs. While elec- 
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tricity from nuclear sources provides 
only 2 percent of our power needs at 
this point in time, it is estimated that in 
the year 2000 nuclear energy will have to 
fulfill from one-third to one-half of that 
need. 

But before we plunge into a frantic 
effort to increase our atomic powerplant 
capacity, we must be wary of the harm- 
ful side effects of atomic powerplants. 
Because we face a power problem, we 
must not panic and hastily institute a 
quick solution. If we do, we may find that 
10 years from now that we have created 
more problems than we have solved. The 
danger of a quick and hasty solution in 
the nuclear power field is aggravated by 
a number of unique and grave factors. 
Among these factors: 

First. The harmful effects of using 
nuclear energy are irreversible. Whereas, 
with the necessary time and resources 
we can correct a failing in a space mis- 
sion or clean up a polluted river, we can- 
not remove radiation from a human 
being or his environment once it is 
placed there. Radioactive materials that 
we create in powerplants remain deadly 
for 50,000 years; they cannot be de- 
stroyed. 

Second. Radiation poisoning of hu- 
mans is a cumulative process. The radia- 
tion that man is exposed to will be passed 
on to his children and his children’s 
children. Any individual may receive a 
“small harmless” dose of radiation. But 
three generations, and three “small 
harmless” doses later, that individual’s 
great grandchildren could suffer debili- 
tating effects because of genetic altera- 
tion of his parents. We have only learned 
this hard lesson recently. For 20 years, 
no long-lasting ill effects were observed 
in those who survived the holocaust at 
Hiroshima. But the offspring of those 
who survived the tragedy are now exhib- 
iting greatly increased rates of leukemia 
and bone cancer. 

Third. We know too little of nuclear 
radiation’s dangerous effects. The unre- 
solved questions concerning the relation- 
ship between the environment and 
nuclear energy include: 

What is the permissible level of radio- 
active emissions that may enter the 
atmosphere without harming humans 
genetically or somatically? 

What is a tolerable dose of radiation? 

What is the effect of several small doses 
of radiation over a prolonged period of 
time? 

What are the best ways of disposing 
radioactive wastes? 

Should reactors be built in populated 
areas; and if so, should those reactors 
be built underground? 

How is radiation transmitted from 
one generation to the next? 

How does radiation accumulate in our 
food cycle? 

What are the effects of thermal emis- 
sions into the water and air? 

Eminent scientists have argued dif- 
ferent sides of each of these questions, 
and they have not reached agreement. 
All scientists do agree on one point, how- 
ever: We do not have nearly sufficient 
information about the effects of radia- 
tion on human beings. 
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Fourth. Past experience cannot be re- 
lied, upon in planning future actions. If 
present plans continue, by the year 2000 
the number of reactors producing elec- 
tricity will increase by 10,000 percent. 
The radiation hazard wil] increase ac- 
cordingly and so will the chance for ac- 
cident. Yet we cannot afford to have even 
one major accident in a nuclear reac- 
tor; it may kill thousands and even hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent citizens. 
The chilling thought of even one acci- 
dent occurring and the massive and un- 
precedented increase in the number of 
reactors make past experience an inade- 
quate guide on which to base the future. 

These four unique situations make fu- 
ture investigations imperative before we 
expand our atomic power capacity. We 
must continually remember that the ir- 
radiation process is irreversible, that 
radiation poisoning is cumulative, that 
our knowledge in this area is limited, and 
that past experience is no guide for the 
future. 

I urge the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and the Congress not to lose sight of the 
dangers of radiation in their enthusiasm 
for the benefits of cheap and plentiful 
power. If, in their haste, they do ignore 
these dangers, they may accomplish 
subtly, and in times of peace, what this 
generation has feared would come by 
war: radioactive contamination of our 
earth, 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, 2 days 
ago, June 22, marked the 29th anniver- 
sary of the first legislation providing for 
Federal participation. in flood control on 
a nationwide basis. 

Three decades ago we recognized that 
the Federal Government has a responsi- 
bility to provide a nationwide program 
of flood control. 

There is hardly an area of the United 
States which enjoys immunity from some 
form of flooding. 

Each spring, the Central States along 
the great rivers of this country are 
threatened by rising waters. And, in the 
fall, the coastal areas of the United 
States are prey to hurricanes brewing in 
the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico. 

Three decades ago we recognized the 
responsibility of our Government to pro- 
tect our citizens from the dangers of 
flooding. We charged the Corps of Engi- 
neers with the job of constructing a sys- 
tem to mitigate the loss of life and prop- 
erty in flooding, wherever it might occur. 

Today there are about 1,000 au- 
thorized projects under this legisla- 
tion. The lives and safety of thousands 
of American citizens are tied to these 
projects. 

Those of us in New Orleans and on the 
gulf coast in general, are particularly 
dependent upon these projects. They 
have saved countless lives and millions 
of dollars worth of property. But the job 
of protecting our people—and people in 
other parts of our country—is not yet 
finished. 

Hurricane Betsy, which struck the city 
of New Orleans in the fall of 1965, and 
Hurricane Camille, which struck the gulf 
coast last August, took terrible tolls in 
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lives and property. But there are many 
people whose lives and property were 
never in jeopardy because of hurricane 
protection and flood control projects 
completed or nearing completion in our 
area. 

For this reason I intend to support this 

bill and I urge all my colleagues to do 
so also. 
Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee report this year indicates that 
without a doubt the “environmental 
decade” is underway. The emphasis is 
not on exploiting our resources, but on 
conserving them. This change in focus 
comes none too soon—had we waited un- 
til 1980 for the inauguration of the en- 
vironmental decade, it would almost cer- 
tainly have been too late. As it is, we 
have a monumental job ahead of us. 

Of all the environmental problems we 
face as a Nation, pollution of our nat- 
ural water resources is among the most 
serious. Fortunately for us, the techno- 
logical remedies. for most of our water 
pollution problems are in hand. What is 
required now is the will and the resources 
to get on with the job. 

Iam particularly concerned about pol- 
lution of the waters of the Great Lakes, 
The Great Lakes are the Nation’s great- 
est single water resource. Millions of peo- 
ple live and depend upon their waters for 
their drinking water, for their bathing 
beaches, for fishing and boating, for 
transportation and commerce. To my 
mind in many respects, Lake Michigan 
is the single most valuable asset of the 
Chicago area, It must be conserved. 
When one views what has happened to 
Lake Erie with its visible evidence of a 
dying condition, we know that we must 
prevent a similar fate befalling Lake 
Michigan or any of the other Great 
Lakes. 

Ecologists tell us. that lakes come, and 
go—that lakes are not immortal—that 
they live and die just like any other or- 
ganism. The problem is that man’s pol- 
lution of our lakes and rivers has short- 
ened their useful lives. The natural life 
span of Lake Michigan might be ex- 
pected to be many hundreds of years, but 
pollution threatens to shorten it to a 
decade or so. Unless we move to do every- 
thing we can to preserve the lake, to pro- 
tect it from the ravages of pollution, by 
the turn of the century we could possibly 
expect that it will no longer support life. 
This legislation will help to lengthen the 
life span of Lake Michigan, and that is 
why it has my support. 

The appropriation in this bill for 
grants for the construction of waste 
treatment plants will help maintain and 
improve Lake Michigan. Chicago already 
has some of the best waste treatment 
facilities in the Nation. This bill pro- 
vides the kind of broad-ranging commit- 
ment to municipal water pollution con- 
trol that will be necessary to sustain and 
improve the quality of Chicago’s water 
resources. 

This bill also addresses itelf to an- 
other pollution problem that is especially 
important to those who live on the shores 
of Lake Michigan—the problem of ther- 
mal and radioactive pollution from nu- 
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clear powerplants. In the next 10 years 
no less than seven nuclear power gen- 
erating plants are planned for the shores 
of Lake Michigan. It is essential that we 
learn more about how to manage the 
waste heat and waste radioactive mate- 
rials that will be the byproducts of those 
plants. The inclusion in this year’s AEC 
budget of some $71 million for research 
of environmental questions represents 
an encouraging change from the Com- 
mission’s previous hands-off attitude 
toward pollution, and, hopefully, will 
point the way to solving the problem of 
balancing our energy needs with those 
of the natural environment. 

There is another problem which must 
command our attention. In the past, Lake 
Michigan has had to absorb polluted 
dredgings from various lakefront har- 
bors as the price for providing inland 
ports. The problem is being resolved by 
depositing the dredgings in contained 
disposal areas—as of today approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the Corps of Engi- 
neers dredgings will be disposed of in 
such areas, rather than being dumped 
in the lake. But we must not be satisfied 
until all polluted dredgings are banned 
from the lake. We have long since passed 
the point where we could tolerate any 
further deterioration of Lake Michi- 
gan. Even 10 percent of the polluted 
dredgings constitute an unacceptable ad- 
dition to the lake, and the sooner the 
Corps of Engineers understands that, 
the better. Present plans call for the 
elimination of dumping by March 1973. 
I would hope that the job can be accom- 
plished much sooner than that and will 
do all that I can to see that it is. 

I support this bill as one means of 
extending the life of Lake Michigan, 
the Great Lakes, all the natural water 
resources of our Nation. It is a good bill, 
even though it is by no means the last 
word in pollution control. It is the least 
we can do this year. Unless we increase 
our commitment, our waterways will not 
be reclaimed. We have to do better than 
that if we are to sten: the tide and pre- 
serve our water resources for the genera- 
tions that will follow us. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
House approval of the public works 
appropriations measure for fiscal 1971, 
although I have doubts about the suf- 
ciency of funds for construction grants 
for waste treatment works. According to 
the assessment of the Water Resources 
Council, based on a projected population 
of about 468 million by the year 2020, 
capital outlays required for waste treat- 
ment, sanitary sewers, and water cool- 
ing requirements are estimated at $20 
billion for the 5-year period of 1969-73. 

In order to arrive at a proper figure, 
we must consider the future needs of the 
Nation and the best way to insure a sufi- 
ciency of clean water. The high priority 
accorded water pollution control and 
abatement must not diminish. 

Today’s measure would provide $1 bil- 
lion for construction grants for waste 
treatment works for fiscal 1971, in addi- 
tion to an estimated $440 million carry- 
over of unobligated balances. And 80 
percent of the $1 billion will be allocated 
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to. the States.on the basis of the present 
distribution formula, to insure that the 
States do not lose water treatment 
money. However, the additional 20 per- 
cent, or $200 million of the direct ap- 
propriation, will be allocated on the basis 
of eligibility of certain States for reim- 
bursement for prefunding. This would 
mean a valuable assist in the problem of 
outstanding reimbursables. Additionally, 
grant moneys unobligated will be re- 
allocated by the end of the fiscal year, 
rather than after 18 months, which is 
the prevailing formula. Such revision 
would insure more expeditious alloca- 
tion. 

Another portion of today’s appropria- 
tions bill to which I call the attention 
of my colleagues is the portion of the 
measure dealing with hydroelectric gen- 
erating plants. We all know about the 
great need for increased electrical power, 
and the potential power failures and so- 
called brownouts we may experience this 
summer. As the per capita usage of elec- 
tricity increases at a tremendous rate, 
we are hard pressed to keep up with the 
demand, Today’s measure contains a 
total of about $329 million to continue 
planning and construction of 37 multi- 
purpose power facilities by the Corps of 
Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
the Bonneville Power Administration in 
30 States. Additional generator capacity, 
free of air and thermal pollution, would 
be provided annually at an estimated 
amount of 42.8 billion kilowatts of elec- 
tricity. 

Although I support this bill, I agree 
with the Appropriations Committee that 
attention must be paid in the matter of 
fund allocations under the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. States that promptly 
invest in water treatment plants under 
this legislation should be reimbursed 
within a reasonable span of time, rather 
than being placed into a financial bind 
for having constructed needed facilities. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr, Chairman, MKE Kir- 
WaN will be proud of this day’s RECORD. 
The good work of the subcommittee of 
which he has been chairman for so many 
years will be a cause of special satisfac- 
tion. It has brought to the House a clear 
expression of the desires of the commit- 
tee for a sound and comprehensive bill 
to aid in the continued development of 
America’s waterway resources. This is 
befitting of Mrxe Kirwan’s own subcom- 
mittee. He loves this America of ours and 
he has contributed as much as any man 
in Congress to the protection and deyel- 
opment of our natural resources and our 
waterways. 

Mwe will be equally happy at the 
statements which are being made here 
today by Members who have served with 
him and who appreciate all of his great 
sterling qualities. He has been a truly 
outstanding leader in the Congress and 
his work will always stand high in the 
listing of those important activities 
which contribute to a better and stronger 
America on tomorrow. 

Everyone who has served with MIKE 
KIRWAN can be proud of the privilege, 
for it is indeed a privilege to serve with 
@ man of his caliber. I have been proud 
to share his friendship in the years we 
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have served together and happy to re- 
spect and follow his leadership. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I intend to 
support the amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DIN- 
GELL) to provide full funding for fiscal 
year 1971 for the waste treatment pro- 
grams authorized by the Clean Water 
Restoration Act. My colleague has been 
an able advocate of achieving the full po- 
tential of this legislation, and I am glad 
to join in this effort. 

This amendment to H.R. 18127—the 
Public Works for water, pollution con- 
trol, and power development, and Atomic 
Energy Commission appropriation bill 
for fiscal year 1971—would provide an 
additional $250 million. 

I think few, if any, Members lack un- 
derstanding of the water pollution crisis 
which afflicts the Nation. But let me 
briefiy detail some of the facts, which, in 
their stark simplicity, must surely allay 
any lingering doubts that the most mas- 
sive effort—Federal, State, and local— 
calling for enormous amounts of money, 
is imperative immediately. 

Every second of every day, about 2 
million gallons of sewage and other fluid 
waste pour into the Nation’s waterways. 
Twenty-five trillion gallons of waste 
water are spilled annually into American 
rivers and lakes by industry alone. Lake 
Erie is the recipient of 9.6 billion gallons 
of this daily. 

Among the wastes being dumped into 
our waters every day are some or all of 
the following: 

Sewage and other wastes from cities 
and industries, from pleasure boats, com- 
mercial ships, and marinas. 

Nutrients—principally phosphates and 
nitrates—from sewage, industrial wastes, 
and land runoff. 

Salts from our winter streets, from 
field irrigation, and from industrial proc- 
esses. 

Heavy metals from industrial plants. 

Acids from’ underground and surface 
mines and industrial processes. 

Disease-causing bacteria, mainly from 
municipal sewage. 

Complex chemicals from household 
detergents, pesticides, herbicides, and 
wastes from industrial processes. 

Silts, sands, and debris. 

Oils from ships, on land and offshore 
drill rigs, and shoreline industrial facil- 
ities. 

In the face of this monstrous devasta- 
tion of our waters, we are at the same 
time approaching the maximum utiliza- 
tion of our water supplies, and thus will 
be forced to reuse and reuse the waters 
that are available. The daily available 
water supply flowing in our rivers has 
been estimated at between 1,100 and 1,- 
300 billion gallons per day. Between 560 
and 700 billion gallons is the optimum 
amount that the experts believe can be 
captured through water development and 
engineering projects. Currently, we use 
about 355 billion gallons daily. By 1980, 
this daily utilization will rise to between 
570 and 600 billion gallons daily. And by 
the year 2000, daily use will reach 900 to 
1,000 billion gallons. 

Without question, our waters must be 
cleaned. There is, in no uncertain terms, 
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no time left. And yet, money is the essen- 
tial key. Effective waste treatment plants 
must be built. And these are very expen- 
sive facilities, the need for which far out- 
strips the available moneys. 

Between fiscal year 1965 and fiscal 
year 1967, a total of $400 million was 
authorized for the sewage treatment 
plant program, and a sum of $407 million 
was made available. There was no gap 
in those years between authorization 
and appropriation, but when one looks 
at recent history, the gap is tremendous. 
For fiscal year 1968, $450 million was au- 
thorized and $203 million appropriated, 
or a difference of $247 million not ap- 
propriated. In fiscal year 1969, when 
$700 million was authorized for the pro- 
gram, only $214 million was appro- 
priated, a gap of $400 million. 

Last fiscal year, the appropriation of 
$800 million fell $200 million below the 
$1 billion authorization. Following is a 
list of the allocations per State of this 
$800 million funding: 

Millions of 


California 
Colorado 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island.. 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 
Tennessee ...- 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
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This year the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has reported out a bill—H.R, 18127— 
which provides funding in the amount of 
$1 billion. I am happy to see that there 
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is an increase over the last fiscal year. 
However, this increase—amounting to 
$200 million—is still insufficient, as 
shown by the following figures prepared 
by the National League of Cities-U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, which are based 
on Federal aid needs figures from 
FWPCA reported as of August 31, 1969, 
supplemented by data from an October 
1969 survey, by the Interstate Confer- 
ence on Water Pollution and the Council 
of State Governments: 
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I think these figures very clearly dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of the amendment 
proposed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. DINGELL), and the necessity 
of its passage. 

Of course, even the additional $250 
million it provides nowhere meets the 
real needs that exist. For example, it is 
costing, in New York City alone, $1.2 
billion to build sewage treatment plants. 
The program for the State will cost $3 
billion. Yet, under the proposed $1 billion 
appropriation, New York State will only 
receive approximately $166 million. And 
taking New York State’s needs as com- 
prising 10 percent of the national needs, 
the amount that is needed amounts to 
$30 billion nationally. But it at least 
brings the appropriation up to the full 
funding authorization level. 

I should like to note, also, that the 
committee has taken a commendable 
step in proposing that $200 million of the 
$1 billion appropriation provided by H.R. 
18127 be allocated on the basis of the 
eligibility of certain States for reimburse- 
ment toward the Federal share of such 
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projects as they have prefunded. Out- 
standing reimbursables amount to some 
$894 million. New York State alone is due 
$382,618,917. The committee proposal 
will partially alleviate this problem. 

In addition, I would commend the 
committee for adding language provid- 
ing that grant moneys not obligated out 
of the amounts allocated to the State 
under the present formula by the end of 
the fiscal year—rather than 18 months— 
shall then be reallocated, thus speed- 
ing up the process of distributing grant 
moneys. 

Of course, what is particularly essen- 
tial is legislation which would amend 
the current reallotment policy so that 
only those States which are currently 
receiving 50 percent grants will be eli- 
gible for the reallotment of unused funds. 
I have introduced H.R. 12956 to achieve 
this. It provides that such States will di- 
vide the reallotment funds in the ratio 
that their current year’s allotment bears 
to. the total of all the allotment for 50- 
percent States. Thereby, allotment is 
based on need, not artificial figures. 

Again, I urge the full funding of the 
waste treatment facilities program. The 
need is great. The public wants action, as 
shown by the April 20 Louis Harris poll, 
which reported that 54 percent of the 
American people would be willing to pay 
$15 a year more in taxes to finance Fed- 
eral pollution control programs. More- 
over, all nine proposals in nine States 
offered since 1963 for State bond issues 
funding water treatment plants have 
been passed, by a percentage of 65.9 in 
favor. Necessity and the public’s com- 
mitment coincide. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, in 1965 
the Congress and the Nation took a great 
step forward when we enacted the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, which authorized 
the establishment of water quality stand- 
ards on all the country’s interstate 
rivers, lakes, and coastal waters. This 
act represented the first effort in the 
history of our Nation to attach the prob- 
lem of water pollution on.an entire river 
basis. It recognized the State’s primary 
role in this field by requiring the States 
to establish adequate water quality cri- 
teria applicable to interstate waters. 

In 1966, in what has been referred to 
by many as “one of the 89th Congress’ 
most sweeping accomplishments,” we en- 
acted the Clean Water Restoration. Act 
wherein we recognized that in order to 
make progress in the battle against water 
pollution a partnership arrangement be- 
tween the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments was needed. We_ recognized 
that only with all levels of governmental 
participation could this program be a 
success. In order to effectuate this. part- 
nership, the Congress authorized as the 
Federal share of the agreement $3.4 bil- 
lion for construction grants for sewage 
treatment plants for fiscal years 1968 
through 1971. The amounts authorized 
for each year were $450 million for 1968, 
$700 million for 1969, $1 billion for 1970, 
and $1.25 billion for 1971. 

The Clean Water Restoration Act 
made every effort to make the State a 
partner in the program. If a State 
agreed to match 30 percent of the total 
cost of an individual or combined proj- 
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ect, the Federal share is increased from 
the basic 30 to 40 percent and the mu- 
nicipal share, in turn, becomes 30 per- 
cent, In addition, if water quality stand- 
ards have been established in accordance 
with existing law for interstate waters, 
the share is increased from 40 to 50 per- 
cent then the State’s share is reduced 
to 25 percent in order to permit sharing 
the remaining 50 percent non-Federal 
costs equally on a State and local basis. 
This was, without question, a great move 
forward to bring about a working com- 
bination so that all levels of government 
throughout this great country could 
participate in this major effort to clean 
up our waters. 

So much for history—now what does 
the record show for accomplishments? 
It shows that since we decided to do 
battle, we on the Federal side have 
reneged on our arrangements with our 
partners. We promised $450 million for 
fiscal year 1968—we in fact appropriated 
$203 million—45 percent of what we 
promised. For fiscal year 1969 we said 
the Federal Government would put up 
$700 million—instead we appropriated 
$214 million—30 percent of what we 
promised. For fiscal year 1970 we au- 
thorized $1 billion. The administration’s 
budget request was a meager $214 bil- 
lion—21.4 percent of the promised 
amount. The Congress, to its credit, 
raised this wholly insufficient amount of 
$214 million to $800. million—a vast im- 
provement—but still not the full au- 
thorization. Thus, instead of the $2.15 
billion authorized for fiscal years 1968 
through 1970, there were in fact appro- 
priations of only $1.217 billion. 

It is interesting to note that presently 
there are applications for construction 
grants pending at the Federal Water 
Quality Administration of over $1.512 
billion. This indicates that the levels of 
appropriations recommended by the 
Committee on Public Works in the Clean 
Water Restoration Act were accurate. 
Had we adhered to the schedule recom- 
mended in the authorization legislation, 
we would be just about current in meet- 
ing our needs instead of falling behind 
as we have over this period of time. 

I want to compliment my colleagues 
who serve on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for recommending the $1 billion 
included in H.R. 18127 for construction 
grants. Although this figure is less than 
the amount authorized, the committee 
ae an excellent job, all things consid- 
ered. 

The committee was hampered by the 
administration’s failure to recommend 
one single dollar in direct appropriations, 
and the administration’s insistence on a 
confused and cumbersome proposal in- 
volving deferred payments to the State 
and municipal participants sometime in 
the distant future. 

There has been considerable criticism 
directed at the Federal Water Quality 
Administration in its handling of the 
construction grant program, particularly 
over the fact that there will be a $440 
million carryover from last year’s appro- 
priation—an amount which should have 
been put into the program. 

However, at least some of the blame 
for this must rest with the administra- 
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tion for its indecision from December 
1969 to February 1970, as to whether it 
would spend the moneys actually appro- 
priated by the Congress. 

Moreover, it should be recognized that 
had the appropriations matched the au- 
thorization levels in the earlier years of 
the program, the Federal Water Quality 
Administration and the States would now 
be geared to handling a grant program 
of this magnitude. However, in fact, last 
year was the first year that there were 
sufficient funds available to operate at 
the appropriate level. As in the highway 
program where the States are assured of 
Federal funding 2 years in advance, so 
do the States and municipalities in the 
water pollution control program need 
assurance that funds will be available 
when required. Thus, only when the pro- 
gram is operating at full steam can we 
fully judge where improvement ought to 
be made. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works will reexamine the entire pro- 
gram to find where the problems are and 
to break through the bottlenecks which 
have slowed down the process of getting 
the money to the States where it is 
needed. As of this coming Friday, the 
staff of the committee will meet with 
representatives of the Federal Water 
Quality Administration to review its en- 
tire program. 

Again, let me commend the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon) and all the members of this fine 
committee for their cooperativeness and 
efforts in reporting this bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill which will improve 
our environment and conserve the nat- 
ural resources of this great country. This 
bill dramatically illustrates the commit- 
ment of the Congress to provide for the 
continuing development and proper 
usage of our water, energy, and soil. 

Our growing population makes it im- 
perative that we take necessary steps to 
protect our ecology. One of the gravest 
pollution problems in my district exists 
at Eagle Lake. This lake was created 
when the Mississippi River changed 
course over a hundred years ago, and 
since then has been replenished with 
fresh water during the flood stages of 
the Mississippi until 2 years ago. Pre- 
viously, water entered Eagle Lake from 
the Mississippi via the Yazoo River, 
Steele Bayou, and Muddy Bayou. Now, 
however, the lake receives flood water 
from the Sunflower and Steele Bayou 
sump areas originating in the upper Mis- 
Sissippi Delta. As a result, silt, herbi- 
cides, and pesticides now flow into the 
lake, a 3,800-acre lake with residential, 
commercial, and recreational develop- 
ment. 

The $100,000 in the bill to plan and 
begin construction of a water control 
structure in Muddy Bayou is urgently 
needed to preserve this national and 
natural resource. 

I am pleased that the bill contains 
$40,000 for planning for the expansion of 
the Vicksburg Harbor. This is a worthy 
ee which is economically 
sound. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am vitally interested 
in the proposed 9-foot channel from the 
mouth of the Yazoo River at Vicksburg 
to Greenwood, Miss. This channel] would 
reduce transportation costs in a 14- 
county area to the benefit of agricul- 
tural, commercial, and manufacturing 
interests. 

This project was authorized only 2 
years ago and the estimated cost is $57,- 
300,000. I understand the position of the 
Committee on Appropriations in defer- 
ring sound projects as this in view of na- 
tional security requirements and the 
overall budget problem. It is my earnest 
hope that we will soon be able to reduce 
our commitments in Southeast Asia and 
begin funding projects, such as the Ya- 
zoo channel, which I consider important 
to the continued economic development 
of America. 

Again, I commend Members of the 
Committee on Appropriations for bring- 
ing to the House a bill of immense im- 
portance to all Americans. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
MAHON). 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Chairman, the 51- 
member Committee on Appropriations 
has approved this measure, the spade- 
work for which was done by the fine sub- 
committee headed by our distinguished 
and beloved colleague, MIKE KIRWAN, the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The gentleman from Ohio has been a 
tower of strength in Congress for many 
years. His record of accomplishment in 
the area of conservation and public 
works is unsurpassed in the history of 
Congress. I take this moment to con- 
gratulate him and wish him well, 

As to the measure before us, I urge 
Members to support the work of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the very genial 
and eloquent member of the committee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLOOD). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, that was 
very gracious of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. My purpose is to 
congratulate the Members who have said 
the kind words about our beloved col- 
league, MIKE Kirwan, but none of the 
Members know MIKE KIRWAN as well as 
and as intimately as I. MIKE was born 
and raised in my district, about 2 miles 
from my home. How long ago MIKE 
would say is nobody's business. He told 
stories about himself and we have 
told great stories about him. But, 
if ever there was to be engraved upon 
marble an image of what we call the 
typical American, that rugged indi- 
vidual, that grand American, it would 
be MIKE Kirwan, first of Pennsylvania 
and then of Ohio. 

I will extend my remarks on MIKE 
Krrwan, but I must tell the Members 
this one story. Mrxe lived at the Univer- 
sity Club here in Washington. One is 
only supposed to live there if he has grad- 
uated from a university, but like every- 
thing else, everybody made an exception 
for Mrxe. The custom is that once every 
year the new residents will stand up at 
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the dinner and introduce themselves 
and say where they came from, such as, 
“I am John Smith, Harvard, 1929,” 
and then he sits down. The next fellow 
stands up, “I am John Jones, Yale, 1929,” 
and he sits down, and so on. 

Finally they came to MIke, and he 
stood up, and with that absolutely dead- 
pan the Members know he has, he said, 
“MICHAEL KIRWAN, Heidelberg, 1903.” 

Everybody was astounded. The great 
University of Heidelberg. 

Heidelberg was the colliery he worked 
at as a breaker boy in my district in 
1903. 

So down through the years, since I 
first came here in 1945 and he took me 
by the hand and led me through this 
labyrinth which is this body, it has been 
a pleasure to come and salute this dis- 
tinguished graduate of Heidelberg. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
HATHAWAY), after which I hope we can 
proceed with the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, at 
the appropriate time, which is not far 
off, I shall offer an amendment to restore 
to the bill the $807,000 for further pre- 
construction planning for the Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric project in 
northern Maine. 

This amount of $807,000 was contained 
in the administration budget but was 
knocked out by the full committee. 

Before I get into talking about the 
merits of this project, let me join with 
the others in offering my commenda- 
tions for the great work Chairman MIKE 
Kirwan has done for the committee and 
for the Congress. 

I also want to commend the subcom- 
mittee for the excellent job it did in this 
regard, particularly since the subcom- 
mittee did endorse the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project. 

I appreciate the very kind remarks of 
the gentleman from Arizona, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts with respect to this 
project, and of the many others who 
have made some kind and generous re- 
marks not only this year but also in years 
past. 

The history of this project, as many 
Members undoubtedly know, is that it 
was authorized by the Congress in 1965, 
the 89th Congress. In that year it re- 
ceived its first appropriation of $800,000. 
Since then it has received a total of $2.1 
million for preconstruction planning, It 
will take a total of about $3.5 million to 
finish the preconstruction planning stage 
of the project. The total cost of the 
project is about $267 million. 

The project, as indicated by the zentle- 
man from Wisconsin, has a very favorable 
benefit-to-cost ratio, about 1.9 to 1, which 
is better than the vast majority of the 
projects Members will be considering 
today. 

The project has had bipartisan sup- 
port, not only in the State of Maine, with 
a Republican Governor endorsing it in 
1965 and 1966, and a Democratic Gov- 
ernor endorsing it thereafter, but also it 
has been endorsed by the Johnson ad- 
ministration and now endorsed by the 
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Nixon administration. So it is not a par- 
tisan matter. 

The Dickey-Lincoln School project, 
which is located on the St. John River 
on the Canadian border, in the most 
northern part of Maine, and in my dis- 
trict, will of course supply a considerable 
amount of power to the New England 
area, which is at the present time ex- 
periencing, like many other parts of the 
country, a severe shortage with respect 
to power. 

In addition to supplying power, it will 
also serve as a yardstick by which the 
people of New England can judge whether 
or not the privately owned utilities are 
supplying power at a rate that is rea- 
sonable. This yardstick has been used in 
other parts of the country through TVA 
and through Bonneville and many other 
federally financed power projects, and 
has brought down the cost of power in 
all other parts of the country except the 
Northeast. 

There are other benefits besides the 
power benefits of the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project. There are also recrea- 
tional benefits. There are also flood con- 
trol benefits. More recently—and all this 
has not been studied out thoroughly— 
there is a real possibility of substantial 
irrigation benefits. 

As many Members may know, Maine 
is the second largest producing State of 
potatoes in this country, and up until 
recently we had considered in Maine 
that the annual rainfall was enough for 
the potato crop. 

Recent studies have indicated that the 
Maine crop does not get the 1 inch a 
week of rainfall that is necessary in or- 
der to produce good potatoes. It has been 
estimated by the Department of Agri- 
culture that if we had irrigation possi- 
bilities in northern Maine for the po- 
tato crop, this would mean an additional 
$20 million a year in benefits to that 
area, The total annual benefits from 
the project right now are $24 million, 
so this would just about double the ben- 
efits we would get from this project. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out two 
significant aspects of this project, which, 
although pointed out previously, have 
not been highlighted as much in the 
past as they have been this year. This 
year I think the American public is 
much more pollution conscious than it 
has ever been before in our history. 
The Dickey-Lincoln School Project, like 
any other hydroelectric project, is the 
only—the only—nonpolluting source of 
energy we have left. We should not only 
continue spending for the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School project, but we ought to be 
exploiting our water resources through- 
out the country in developing every 
hydroelectric project that is possible. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes, 

Mr, HATHAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding me the additional time. 

The other aspect that has come to our 
attention is the real severe power short- 
age that we are experiencing especially 
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in the East. Just recently a local power 
company—I believe it was the Potomac 
Electric Power Co.—sent out notices 
along with its bills asking its customers 
to cut down their consumption of elec- 
tricity because they would not have 
enough to go around this summer, par- 
ticularly in regard to air conditioning. 
Reading from the Consolidated Edison 
Co. 1969 power-supply problems and 10- 
year expansion plans, just last year at 6 
o’clock in the morning of July 18, 1969, 
this company initiated telephone calls 
to large users requesting voluntary cur- 
tailment of nonessential uses of elec- 
tricity. On June 2 of 1970, just a few days 
ago, the six-State New England area ex- 
perienced a 5-percent voltage reduction 
in the midst of—and this is very ironic— 
in the midst of the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute’s 38th annual convention in Boston. 
This occurred as temperatures soared 
into the upper 80’s unexpectedly and 
seven major turbine generators were tem- 
porarily out of service. While no service 
was actually interrupted, this incident 
still illustrates all too clearly how easily 
an unexpected brownout of greater se- 
verity could occur. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope you will support my amendment 
when it is offered. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama (Mr. 
ANDREWS), a very eloquent member of 
the committee. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just want to say that I am the 
newest member of this subcommittee. I 
attended the hearings as often as I could 
in spite of other committee work that I 
had, I thoroughly enjoyed working with 
the committee. It is a good, hard-work- 
ing committee, blessed with one of the 
ablest staffs I have ever served with. 

I just want to concur in all of the fine 
things that have been said about MIKE 
Krrwin. This was really Mrke’s bill. He 
loved America and he loved this bill, be- 
cause this is the bill that makes America 
the beautiful. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts (Mrs. 
HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support of 
the public works appropriations bill for 
fiscal year 1971. The funds provided in 
this bill will substantially improve the 
development and conservation of our 
Nation’s water resources and will sup- 
port the enhancement of navigation 
facilities throughout the country. 

Included in this bill is an appropria- 
tion of $125,000 to complete advanced en- 
gineering and design studies on the Fall 
River Harbor project and $325,000 to be- 
gin the actual construction of this vitally 
needed project. 

The construction start for the Fall 
River project was not included in the 
budget for fiscal year 1971. For its inclu- 
sion in this bill the people of the Fall 
River area are very grateful for the sup- 
port. of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works and the full Committee on Appro- 
priations. 
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In addition, I want to commend my 
distinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Boranp) for his assistance in 
obtaining this important appropriation. 

Fall River Harbor is the second larg- 
est harbor in Massachusetts. It is an im- 
portant commercial asset to Fall River 
proper and to all of southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts. Annual traffic in the harbor 
continues to grow and is at about 4 mil- 
lion tons annually. Specifications of the 
existing project were adopted by the 
Congress in 1954 and have proven to be 
inadequate in permitting achievement of 
the full potential of the harbor. 

Even though the city of Fall River is 
in a difficult financial position, it is un- 
dertaking several expensive projects such 
as this one in order to insure economic 
growth and a strong economic base. 

The city recently committed itself to 
$900,000 as its share for constructing a 
bulkhead to retain the dredged materials 
and the State legislature will shortly 
match that amount—$900,000 is a great 
burden on the city but it has accepted 
the burden willingly as it is aware of the 
benefits which can accrue from the 
project. 

This project is quite unique in the 
variety of benefits it provides. For exam- 
ple, about 1 million cubic yards of 
dredged material from the project will 
be used to create about 40 acres of land 
for tourist and industrial purposes. This 
will result in a $1 million saving in 
project costs. 

The project will allow the waterfront 
to be transformed from its present de- 
teriorated condition to a productive asset 
to the community. Thus, the benefits go 
far beyond the scope of the project. The 
official cost-benefit ratio is an impres- 
sive 3.5 to 1 and yet it reflects only a 
portion of the benefits which will accrue 
from construction of this valuable 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge our colleagues 
to support the recommendation of the 
Committee on Appropriations to provide 
$450,000 for construction of the Fall 
River Harbor project. In doing so we 
will be taking a most significant step 
forward in the development of a strong, 
stable economy in southeastern Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Also, included in the bill is an appro- 
priation for $20,000 for the general study 
of the Westport River. This is a naviga- 
tion study and I fully support the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. I 
shall be glad to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts upon her statement. As 
she has indicated, this project does carry 
in this bill an item of $450,000 with which 
to complete planning and start construc- 
tion on the Fall River Harbor. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentlewoman so well stated, this is one 
of the more important commercial har- 
bors in New England. It is vitally neces- 
sary for the economic health of Fall 
River. 
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As the gentlewoman knows, $50,000 
was held in reserve from the 1970 bill—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentlewoman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentlewoman will yield further, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for fiscal year 1971 
budgeted $75,000 additional. Because of 
the interest of the gentlewoman from 
Fall River not alone at the hearings be- 
fore our subcommittee in indicating her 
intense and deep interest in this project, 
but the full committee, and also because 
of her intercession with the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Corps of Engineers 
in her persuasive style, the administra- 
tion has indicated that it has an addi- 
tional capability of $325,000 to start con- 
struction. 

Of course, as my colleague has indi- 
cated the starting of construction is a 
very important element for this particu- 
lar project. 

And so because of her deep interest, 
and the fact that she did seek out mem- 
bers of the subcommittee and explain 
the circumstances of the project to those 
members, and the members of the full 
committee, the gentlewoman is entitled 
to credit for getting construction started 
in this fiscal year 1971. I want to com- 
pliment the gentlewoman on her activity 
in this area. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from South Dakota (Mr. 
REIFEL) . 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I heart- 
ily join my colleagues in their warm 
words of praise and appreciation for the 
distinguished service and able leader- 
ship of my great friend MIkE KIRWAN, 
chairman of this Public Works Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations. The bill is a 
good bill but had MIKE been able to ac- 
tively chair the hearings it would have 
been an even finer product. America is a 
far better land because MIKE looked out 
for it when he was chairman of the Sub- 
committee of Interior and Related Agen- 
cies on which I presently have the honor 
to serve and as he lead this great sub- 
committee. MIKE was at the same time a 
great friend of the Indians of this coun- 
try. He recognized their inadequate as- 
sistance years ago and did everything in 
his power to do something about it. He is 
responsible for increasing appropriations 
for their health, welfare, education, and 
conservation of their lands. In their be- 
half I take pleasure in expressing deep- 
est gratitude. I want also to thank the 
subcommittee for its favorable consid- 
eration of the projects in the bill for my 
State. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have one more request for time, 
and I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from California (Mr. HOLI- 
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FIELD), the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the acting chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Evins) for yielding me this 
time. I will make it very short. 

This is an important bill, and I am 
heartily in support of the bill. 

About roughly two-fifths of the bill 
supports the total atomic energy pro- 
gram, and about half of that, or a little 
over half of the two-fifths, or a little over 
one-fifth, has to do with the national 
security in the weapons area, and in the 
high energy physics and middle energy 
physics which is a national program, 
not strictly tied to atomic energy. It is 
a very important scientific series of proj- 
ects, which has the support of the whole 
scientific community of the United States 
and, in fact, the world, because we are 
doing things that interest the scientists 
all over the world. 

I want particuarly to express my 
thanks to the members of the subcom- 
mittee and to their very efficient staff for 
the handling of this section of the bill. 
Also I want to call the attention of the 
Members at this time that one of the 
important parts of this bill is funds for 
the development of electric generating 
reactors, not only the existing type of 
light water reactors which are now func- 
tioning. These reactors are on the line 
and in production throughout the Na- 
tion. There are something like 65 of the 
plants being built throughout the Na- 
tion, and many are being built in foreign 
countries. Those that we build and 
transfer to foreign countries constitute 
a very favorable item in our dollar ex- 
change settlements. 

Now, it is not commonly known, I 
think, among the people of this country, 
that we are going to face a tremendous 
power shortage. I think we are going to 
face power shortages this year because 
of the deficit that we have in electricity 
for our factories and our homes. We are 
using something like 300,000 megawatts 
of power in this country. According to 
the 1970 electrical energy power survey, 
they state that our power generating 
capacity has to quadruple in 20 years. 
We may make that statement rather 
glibly, but it is a true statement because 
we have to double our production in 10 
years, and then we have to go ahead in 
the next 10 years and increase it enough 
to make it quadruple the existing power 
facilities. 

So we are going to need all the energy 
we can get in this counrty. We are going 
to have brownouts this summer. The 
local power companies have already sent 
notices to their people to turn off their 
air conditioning. And we may even have 
blackouts like we had just a few years 
ago in the Northeast. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I have 
time remaining, and I will be glad to 
yield the gentleman from California 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Arizona, 
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Mr. Chairman, I will conclude by say- 
ing this, that the whole structure of our 
society is based upon the utilization of 
electrical energy. We are going to have 
to have all of the electricity that we can 
generate from nuclear sources, from coal, 
oil, and gas. 

I am not here to argue today for nu- 
clear energy to replace other forms of 
energy. We are going to have to use them 
all. We are going to have to clean up 
those elements of pollution that are pro- 
duced in any of these basic forms of 
fuel used in generating electricity. 

One of the important factors in this 
bill today is the recognition of that fact 
and the inclusion of funds to proceed in 
an orderly way to continue to develop 
nuclear reactors and to produce the nu- 
clear fuels that go into these reactors. 

Nuclear reactors will be built by non- 
Federal funds from the private sectors. 

They will be produced without cost to 
the U.S. Treasury. The nuclear fuel will 
be sold on a cost recoverable basis and 
every gram of this fuel, this nuclear fuel, 
is going to be paid for. In fact, there is 
going to be a price contingency in the 
sale price of nuclear fuel that will net 
money into the U.S. Treasury. 

So we are investing not only in the 
present but in the future of America for 
every dollar that is in this bill. I thank 
the committee very much for their sup- 


port. 
CASCADE IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


I am most gratified that H.R. 18127 
contains $21.1 million for the construc- 
tion projects which represent the start 
of the Cascade improvement program. 
This program, when completed, will sub- 


stantially increase the capacity of the 
AEC's three gaseous diffusion plants 
located at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Paducah, 
Ky.; and Portsmouth, Ohio. These plants 
provide uranium enrichment services— 
an essential step in the production of 
fuel for the nuclear powerplants of this 
country and more than 30 other free 
world nations. 

The cascade improvement program 
must be started in the coming year so 
that we can continue to meet the rapidly 
growing need for the low-cost electricity 
in our own country and in the many other 
nations that depend on us for their nu- 
clear fuel. 

The Joint Committee explored this 
matter thoroughly during its hearings on 
the AEC’s fiscal year 1971 authorization 
bill. We learned that the AEC had sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget a 
request for authorization of $170 million 
and appropriations of $60 million in fis- 
cal year 1971 for the program. However, 
the administration approved only $5 mil- 
lion for architect-engineering work with 
no commitment to capital expenditures 
for plant improvement. 

The Joint Committee concluded that 
the funds requested and the very limited 
activity contemplated by the administra- 
tion would have been grossly inadequate. 
Therefore, the committee recommended 
an additional $16.1 million to provide a 
meaningful start of the cascade improve- 
ment program. 
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This. matter was reviewed once more 
only last week during Joint Committee 
hearings on the Nixon administration's 
ill-timed and poorly conceived proposal 
to increase the price of enrichment serv- 
ices and establish new ground rules for 
pricing. During those hearings, the com- 
mittee released the latest data available 
from the AEC on uranium enrichment 
requirements versus the capacity of the 
existing gaseous diffusion plants. These 
data showed that the announced nuclear 
power reactors, both domestic and for- 
eign, will require uranium enrichment 
services greater than existing U.S. gase- 
ous diffusion plant capacity after allow- 
ance for anticipated U.S. Government 
requirements. 

The existing diffusion plants will be 
able to supply about 130,000 megawatts 
of nuclear electric powerplants based 
on today’s reactor technology. The total 
announced nuclear powerplants will 
have a capacity of about 160,000 mega- 
watts—30,000 megawatts more than can 
be supplied by our existing diffusion 
plants. And, of course, these figures do 
not take into account the many addi- 
tional nuclear powerplants which we 
know will be needed to meet our future 
energy needs. 

What this means is that right now— 
today—we know that we will be unable 
to provide the nuclear fuel for all of these 
powerplants when they go into opera- 
tion unless something is done to either 
increase the capacity of the diffusion 
plants or reduce the amount of enrich- 
ment services needed to supply fuel for 
these powerplants; Improvements in re- 
actor technology and the use of pluto- 
nium as nuclear fuel, if achieved, could 
result in some reduction in enrichment 
requirements. However, that reduction 
will fall far short of obviating the need 
to provide additional enrichment 
capacity. 

I believe the only way we can assure 
that sufficient fuel will continue to be 
available is through installation of the 
cascade improvement program. Unless 
this program is started, we will soon have 
to stop making additional commitments 
to supply fuel for other nations’ nuclear 
power reactors—a step which could lead 
to the rapid development of foreign en- 
richment plants with an attendant loss 
of U.S. trade benefits and increased risk 
of weapons proliferation. This cannot be 
allowed to happen. We must start the 
cascade improvement program without 
further delay. The funds included in the 
bill before us provide a meaningful start 
on this work. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

Mr. GIAIMO, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Sixty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

{Roll No. 186} 


Baring 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Bow 


Abbitt 
Adair 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Brasco 
Brock 
Caffery 
Carey 
Celler 
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Fuqua 

Gaydos 
Gilbert 

Gray 
Hamilton 
Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 


Smith, Iowa 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Watson 
Weicker 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wold 
Wright 
Young 
Ottinger 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. AsPINaLL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 18127, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the.roll 
to be called, when. 361 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 


For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects authorized by law; and detailed 
studies, and plans and specifications, of proj- 
ects (including those for development with 
participation or under consideration for par- 
ticipation by States, local governments, or 
private groups) authorized or made eligible 
for selection by law (but such studies shall 
not constitute a commitment of the Govern- 
ment to construction): $825,689,000, to re- 
main available until expended: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
used for projects not authorized by law or 
which are authorized by law limiting the 
amount to be appropriated therefor, except 
as may be within ‘the limits of the amount 
now or hereafter authorized to be appropri- 
ated: Provided further, That in connection 
with the rehabilitation of the Snake Creek 
Embankment of the Garrison Dam and Res- 
ervoir Project, North Dakota, the Corps of 
Engineers is authorized to participate with 
the State of North Dakota to the extent of 
one-half the cost of widening the present 
embankment to provide a four-lane right-of- 
way for U.S. Highway 83 in lieu of the pres- 
ent two-lane highway: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated for the Robert 8. 
Kerr Lock and Dam, Oklahoma, shall be 
available to provide a 9-foot deep auxiliary 
navigation channel and 1,000-foot long turn- 
ing basin along Sans Bois Creek, with appro- 
priate widths and an overall length of ap- 
proximately ten miles: Provided further, 
That the Elks Creek Reservoir Project in 
Oregon shall not be operated for irrigation 
Purposes until such time as the Secretary of 
the Interior makes the necessary arrange- 
ments with non-Federal interests to recover 
the costs, in accordance with Federal Recla- 
mation Law, which are allocated to the irri- 
gation purpose: Provided further, That 
$625,000 of this appropriation shall be trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife for studies, investigations, and re- 
ports thereon as required by the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 
563-565) to provide that wildlife conserva- 
tion shall receive equal consideration and be 
coordinated with other features of water-re- 
source development programs of the Depart- 
ment of the Army. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HATHAWAY 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HATHAWAY: 
Page 6, line 19, strike out “$825,689,000," and 
insert in lieu thereof “$826,496,000,". 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, the purpose 
of this amendment is to restore to the 
bill the $807,000 which this administra- 
tion has recommended in its budget for 
further funding of the preconstruction 
planning stage of the Dickey-Lincoln 
School hydrolectric project located on 
the St. John River in northern Maine. 

During the general debate I gave the 
background for this project, indicating 
that it was authorized by the Congress 
in 1965 and: received its first appropri- 
ation by the 89th Congress, and since 
then has received a total of $2,100,000. 

In recent. years appropriations have 
not been forthcoming, for reasons that 
it is hard for me to believe, especially 
in this day and age of acute power 
shortages that we are now experiencing, 
especially in the East. 

Just recently, many of you who live in 
this area received with your electric 
light bill a notice from Pepco indicating 
that they would like their consumers to 
cut back on the consumption of elec- 
tricity this summer because they do not 
have enough electricity to supply this 
area. 

The same thing is true in New'England 
that is true in this area. Unless we get 
busy and construct not only the Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric project— 
but tap every source of hydroelectric 
power that we can possibly tap in addi- 
tion to the other fossil fuel projects, we 
are going to be suffering from continu- 
ous brownouts and blackouts. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, to the fact 
that we are experiencing a very acute 
power shortage, which the Dickey-Lin- 
coln School Dam will not of course solve 
of itself, but will help considerably— 
the Dickey-Lincoln School project like 
any other hydroelectric project is the 
only—the only—nonpolluting source of 
electricity that we have. 

Now what are some of the objections 
that I know are going to be raised to put- 
ting in the $807,000 for further precon- 
struction planning. Well, one of them is 
that the investor-owned utilities have 
what they call in New England the big 11 
power loop which is supposed to supply 
some of the additional requirements that 
are going to be needed in the next 10 
years. 

Now I commend the investor-owned 
utilities for coming out with the big 
11 power loop, most of which will be on 
the line by 1975. 

But as a recent report, one that has 
not been published as yet, called the 
Zender Report, for which the New Eng- 
land Governors and the New England 
Regional Commission spent $170,000, 
states, the big 11 power loop will not be 
enough to cover all of the electric de- 
mands in the New England area from 
now until 1990. 

In addition, I would like to point out, 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, that the big 11 power loop was 
never conceived until the Dickey-Lincoln 
project was passed by the House’ Public 
Works Committee in 1965. Prior to that 
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the Electric Coordiating Council of New 
England which had been in existence 
since 1948 had not made any plans what- 
soever to meet the excessive demands for 
electricity in that area. It was only when 
the Dickey-Lincoln project was becom- 
ing’a reality that they came up with this 
big 11 power loop. 

This is just one of the purposes that 
& public power facility: serves in any 
area, We have seen this happen in areas 
throughout the country. It gets the in- 
vestor-owned utilities:on the ball so that 
they come up with additional generating 
plants and they charge a lower cost for 
their electricity. 

I mentioned in the course of my re- 
marks the Zender Report. Zender Asso- 
ciates is a consulting firm in the District 
of Columbia. Seventy percent of their 
time is spent doing investigative work 
for privately owned utilities. They are a 
completely unbiased agency, and they 
say in the course of their report: 

The Dickey-Lincoln School Project would 
fit admirably into a bulk power system op- 
erated by an Interstate Compact Agency. The 
requirement of federal law that preference 
be given to public bodies would be met by 
the sale of the output of this plant to such 
an agency. It would also be an attractive 
project for a federal regional agency with 
bulk power supply responsibility. If neither 
of these alternatives is adopted, arrange- 
ments should be made whereby the public 
agencies would so exercise their preference 
rights that Dickey-Lincoln School power 
would be made available to NEPOOL as part 
of the contribution of the public sector to 
the pool power supply. 

The capital cost of the Dickey-Lincoln 
School Project was estimated by the Corps 
of Engineers in January, 1970 to be $248 


million. This compares with the 1964 esti- 
mate of $217.7 million giving an increase of 
only 14 percent in five years—and the Corps 
estimate is considered reasonable. 


The Subcommittee on Public Works of 
the Appropriations Committee has 
listened to the Corps of Engineers figures 
for the past 5 years, and for the past 
5 years the Subcommittee has believed 
the figures of the Corps of Engineers, It 
is the same Corps of Engineers that has 
evaluated many other projects in this 
same bill you are going to be voting upon. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project has been before this House 
for an appropriation for engineering 
study money each year for 6 years. The 
House in its wisdom has turned down the 
appropriation each year for the last 5 
years. This project, if constructed—and I 
come from this area—would flood thou- 
sands of acres of some of the most beau- 
tiful wilderness area in the country, and 
it would spoil a good many miles of one of 
the most beautiful free-flowing rivers in 
the Nation. 

There is no justification for ruining 
the area with a hydro project that is 
nearly 100 percent for electric power 
generation, when the cost of that power 
would be more expensive than from al- 
ternate power sources. 

In addition to that fact, the flooded 
area would have a flowage in a recre- 
ational season of 20 vertical feet, so that 
it would be of little real use for recre- 
ation or other purposes, as well as all the 
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other problems created for the area by 
the process of flooding 88,000 acres of 
beautiful forest land. 

The 1965 report of the Interior De- 
partment to President Johnson stated on 
page 5 that the cost of the peaking power 
from the project, which is its principal 
objective, would be $15.50 per kilowatt 
a year for capacity and 3 mills for energy, 
which compares to the price of power 
from an alternate source; namely, the 
Northfield Mountain pump storage proj- 
ect, in Northfield, Mass., of $12.08 per 
kilowatt and 2.9 mills reported by the 
Federal Power Commission on May 14, 
1968, in an FPC opinion No. 1541, volume 
39, FPC 723. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Is it not true that most 
of the Dickey-Lincoln power will be used 
for peaking power in the area? 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Is it not true there is 
being constructed at the Northfield 
Mountain project, which is a pump stor- 
ing operation, a peaking power source 
which will provide more than the 
Dickey-Lincoln; namely 1 million kilo- 
watts at a cost in excess of $80 million, 
as opposed to the tremendous cost of the 
Dickey-Lincoln? 

Mr. WYMAN. That is correct. About 
75 percent of the project Dickey-Lincoln 
power capacity is peaking power and 25 
percent is 50 percent load power factor. 
It is also stated in the Interior Depart- 
ment report, on page 5, that the 50-per- 
cent load power factor can be sold for 
from 7 to 8 mills. This price does not 
compare favorably with the high load 
factor power being produced from new 
generating stations in New England pro- 
ducing power for from 5 to 6 mills. In 
addition to this, power will not come onto 
the line until between 1978 and 1980. It 
will produce less than 1 percent of the 
total kilowatt hours for New England, 

Nobody has convinced me this project 
could reduce the price of electricity in 
New England when it would generate 
such a small part of the total require- 
ment and at prices higher than alternate 
sources that are paying their full share 
of taxes and not being financed at tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Using the peak prices as stated by the 
Interior Department in 1965 for the 
Dickey-Lincoln project and as stated by 
the Federal Power Commission in 1968 
for the Northfield power project, it is evi- 
dent, despite my friend taking a con- 
trary position before the committee this 
afternoon, that the benefit-to-cost ratio 
is in reality less than 1 to 1. It is not 1.9 
to 1. as this project's supporters contend. 

Because of these facts, and because of 
the 400-mile transmission line involved 
costing some $80 million alone, and-be- 
cause there is very little to be added to 
the present power reserves by this costly 
project and because it will not help with 
the consumer price picture to amount to 
anything except close by the facility it- 
self. I certainly object to half a billion 
taxpayer’s dollars being spent here. I 
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hope for this sixth time this House will 
once and for all, reject this wasteful and 
unneeded project. This is the more.com- 
pelling at this critical financial time 
when we are looking, as members of the 
Appropriations Committee, for new 
money sources to help meet some of our 
most pressing needs in this country, some 
of which have a vastly greater priority 
for the public good than the Dickey-Lin- 
coln project. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to 
cite the statistics in support of the 
Dickey-Lincoln project because numer- 
ous Federal agencies have studied: it 
thoroughly. I would, however, point out 
especially to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, our neighboring State, who 
just spoke, that there is a power shortage 
in the United States, and that energy 
sources are going to have to be ex- 
amined, and somewhere power resources 
are going to have to be generated for 
New England. We have had blackouts 
of power in New England as well as in 
other areas of the United States. 

With the problems in power and the 
problems connected with the environ- 
ment, the plant at Dickey-Lincoln would 
supply peaking power for New England. 
It would be of great assistance because 
it would mean fossil power or nuclear 
power stations would not need to be put 
in. So the Dickey-Lincoln is valuable for 
the State of Maine and for New Eng- 
land, contrary to what has been stated 
here today. 

We would like to say further that the 
problem has been studied and restudied. 
The Corps of Engineers is adamant that 
it has a favorable cost-benefit ratio. 

Also I would like to point out that 
New England—and Maine in particu- 
lar, a small State facing unemploy- 
ment—requires additional generating 
sources, and it does not have a single 
public power-project. This stands out in 
the light of other developments in the 
United States: It. would seem to me for 
this small State and for this small 
amount to be spent this year, it would be 
best to push this project ahead at this 
time and it would be best for this Con- 
gress at this time. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYROS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN.: Mr. Chairman, I have 
the greatest sympathy myself for the 
problems the gentleman has in the great 
State of Maine. I would like to see a 
project worked out, as I have told the 
gentleman many times, which would help 
his State, but this involves $480 per kilo- 
watt for peaking power purposes, when 
the industry generally, both public and 
private power, does not pay more than 
$100 per kilowatt, and it is uneconomical 
to do that. 

I do not think it is proper to ask the 
taxpayers of the United States to bear a 
burden of half a billion dollars for con- 
struction of. this project when it is of 
the character and at the distance in- 
volved. It is for this reason that in-the 
exercise of fiscal responsibility I appeal 
for rejection of this. i 
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I hope the gentleman understands 
that. 

Mr. KYROS. I respect the views of 
my friend, the gentleman from New 
Hampshire. But at the same time I re- 
peat we can sit here and recite statistics, 
and we would be prepared to show the 
Dickey-Lincoln project does have a 
favorable cost-benefit ratio, and its does 
have the support of the Army Corps of 
Engineers as a result of their studies. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYROS. I yield to my colleague 
from Maine. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I just want to point 
out to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire that I do not know where he gets 
the half billion dollar figure. This was 
what I was talking about when I was 
on the floor before. The Zender report, 
which I mentioned, shows that the cost 
the Corps of Engineers has come up with 
for this year is $267 million, which is not 
a half billion dollars and is a reasonable 
cost according to the report. The inde- 
pendent study conducted by the Appro- 
priations Committee 2 or 3 years ago 
also said that the Corps of Engineers 
figures were correct. 

As I mentioned before, the subcommit- 
tee which has been hearing the testimony 
for the last 5 years said that the Corps 
of Engineers figures are correct. I believe 
that the half billion dollar figure is in 
somebody's imagination and is not the 
real hard figure everybody else is willing 
to accept. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYROS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I should like to consider 
the figure of $267 million which the gen- 
tleman mentioned. To that we must add 
$101 million for transmission 400 miles 
to the Boston area. We must also add 
2 years of planning, which the Corps of 
Engineer's testimony in the hearings in- 
dicates has a 14-percent escalation. That 
is $35 million additional, which makes it 
$404 million. In addition to that, there 
will be 7 years of construction. With the 
escalation of costs, if we use a 5 percent 
escalation figure, which is low, that will 
bring this project to over $540 million. 

The gentleman speaks about a figure 
of $267 million for the estimates at the 
1969 level, but does not include the 
transmission figure and does not include 
the escalated costs. In addition, the Sen- 
ate document indicates that in all Corps 
of Engineer projects they underestimate, 
and they have underestimated their orig- 
inal estimates by as much as 90 percent 
of the original estimates. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I should 
like to make inquiry of the distinguished 
gentleman from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) . 

Is it correct that the entire Maine 
delegation both in the House and in the 
Senate, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, support this project? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. That is true. Also, 
the former Republican Governor of the 
State supported the project. Also, Presi- 
dent Johnson supported the project, and 
President Nixon is supporting the proj- 
ect. It has bipartisan support. 
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Mr. HUNGATE. And this project would 
be constructed, the basic Dickey-Lincoln 
School project, in the State of Maine; 
is that correct. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. That is correct. It 
would also flood some land in Canada. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I would ask the gen- 
tleman with respect to the construction 
cost inflation escalation referred to, 
would the gentleman agree it would have 
been by the same amount cheaper if 
it had been constructed some 5 or 6 years 
ago? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Absolutely; $218 
million was the original authorization 
figure in 1965, and it would be on the 
line next year if they had gone ahead 
with the appropriations the way I believe 
the House and the Congress should have 
gone ahead. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
Kyros). 

Mr. KYROS. I should like to ask my 
senior colleague from Maine to discuss 
the environmental problem which has 
been raised on the floor today with re- 
spect to the Dickey-Lincoln project. We 
are familiar with our own State. We know 
what the problems are. I ask my colleague 
to describe that. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I should like to say that 
some objections have been made by con- 
servationists to the Dickey-Lincoln 
School power project. As I mentioned 
earlier, this is the only nonpolluting 
source of energy. We have that in its 
favor. In addition to that, it is true that 
some streams in the State of Maine will 
be blocked out as a result of constructing 
that project. 

Six streams in the State of Maine will 
be blocked, and we have 3,600—3,600— 
streams in the State of Maine. The State 
of Maine is covered 83 percent or 27,000 
square miles with forest land. This proj- 
ect will take one-half of 1 percent of 
that area. To be sure, anything you do, 
whether it is building a building or pav- 
ing a road, you do something to the en- 
vironment. However, I think that con- 
servationists objection to this project are 
way out of line, because the damage to 
the environment will be minimal. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Can the gentleman 
tell me how many streams there are in 
the State of Maine again? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. 3,600. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Then, it is fair to say 
that you have more streams than you 
have electricity in Maine? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Yes. And also we 
have 2,000 lakes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. We want to be clear 
on this. The Corps of Engineers makes 
benefit-cost studies, as I understand it. 
Sometimes the ratio is favorable and 
sometimes it is not. In the State of 
Maine on this Dickey-Lincoin project, is 
that ratio favorable? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. It is extremely fa- 
vorable. It is almost 2 to 1, at 1.9 to 1. 
That means the taxpayer will get back 
$1.90 for every dollar invested in this 
project. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman from 
Maine, I am sure, is aware of the fact 
that there is an energy shortage all over 
the United States. This energy shortage 
is not limited to electrical energy. The 
gentleman pointed out that subscribers 
to Pepco in Washington received notices 
about when they should run their air 
conditioning units and all that sort of 
thing. Do not be surprised if come next 
winter people all over this area get the 
same kind of a notice about heating 
their homes, because we are facing all 
over the United States now a deficit not 
only in electrical energy but a deficit 
in energy provided by gas. It is a very 
serious deficit. A few years ago we had 
& continuing argument in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means about the ques- 
tion of coal competing with gas. Today 
we need every conceivable source of 
energy available. 

I would like to commend the gentle- 
man. He has fought diligently for many 
years for this project. I think he is on 
a very sound footing here. I hope the 
House will approve his amendment and 
that this time it will be approved in 
conference. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to rise in sup- 
port of the amendment and talk just 
very briefly about the environmental 
considerations involved here. There is 
no assurance that we are going to dou- 
ble the power to production by 80 per- 
cent. There is no way you can double 
your power production without a levy 
of some kind on the environment. In 
other words, you install a coal plant or 
you dig the coal by strip mining but 
then you deplete the amount of coal 
available and put smoke into the air. 
Then, everyone says, “Let us turn to the 
use of natural gas.” People say, “Let us 
not have the use of either coal or gas; let 
us have atomic energy plants.” 

Well, Mr. Chairman, a lot of people 
do not want atomic energy plants in their 
communities because of thermal pollu- 
tion. 

The cleanest power production in the 
world is through the use of water power. 
There is not any smokestack or ash or 
other materials put into the air through 
the use of other fuels In other words, 
the water power is renewed every year. 
Of course through the use of water- 
power you create a lake or you have a 
wilderness area which may in some way 
be affected. But the production of this 
kind of power is very evident in the West 
and I would like to see the Northeast 
have facilities of this kind. Therefore, I 
see no reason why in view of the cost- 
benefit ratio it has that this Congress 
has failed to authorize it to date and I 
hope it will be authorized today. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Moss was 


allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, since I began serving 
in the House of Representatives, it is 
difficult to recall a public works project 
which has been subject to such intense 
distortion of its merits as the Dickey- 
Lincoln School hydroelectric project in 
Maine. Since 1965, when Dickey-Lincoln 
was authorized by the Congress, private 
power company opponents have juggled 
figures in mailings to members of this 
body, and presented misleading adver- 
tising programs in opposition of the 
project. 

It is becoming clear that no amount 
of fact, logic, or reason is going to raise 
the level of this debate which has been 
going on for 5 years. There are really 
only two facts that count: First, the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project is fully 
justified by the standards applied to all 
public works projects; and second, pri- 
vate power companies in New England 
will use any means in their efforts to 
deny consumers in that region an oppor- 
tunity to lower their electric bills 
through the development of Dickey- 
Lincoln. 

During previous attempts to get the 
necessary appropriations for the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project the distorting 
tactics of the private power companies 
haye been documented in several in- 
stances: 

A special staff study by the House 
Committee on Appropriations on Dickey- 
Lincoln in 1967 documented the fact 
that. planning for the so-called big 11 
loop of powerplants being promoted by 
the private power companies as an alter- 
native to Dickey-Lincoln consisted of 
nothing more than one newspaper 
advertisement. 

In 1967, the Electric Coordinating 
Council of New England, which is the 
lobbying organization of the private 
power companies, deliberately distorted 
a favorable analysis of the Dickey-Lin- 
coln project by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and mailed the results to mem- 
bers of Congress. This mailing was sent 
by Mr. Albert Cree, chairman of the Co- 
ordinating Council, who stated that the 
project would not recover its costs, that 
it was an inefficient means of producing 
power, and that it would exceed the costs 
of alternative power projects. However, 
when Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of 
Maine, asked the FPC if it had made any 
such findings, the Commission reported: 

The Federal Power Commission has not 
made any of the above findings. To the con- 
trary, we reported to Senator Ellender that 
the proposed Dickey-Lincoln School develop- 
ment was well justified and merited early 
construction. 


This conclusion has also been reached 
by the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, the Senate, the Department of the 
Interior, and the Corps of Engineers un- 
der three administrations. In addition, 
Dickey-Lincoln School is the only hydro- 
electric project which has been sub- 
jected to a special study by the House 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
found the project to be fully justified 
on all counts. 

Again this year, the members of this 
body are being treated to more distor- 
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tions of the facts concerning the Dic- 
key-Lincoln School project. A communi- 
cation which I recently received from an 
opponent of the Dickey-Lincoln proj- 
ect advances several specious arguments 
which deserve rebuttal. 

This opponent states that nonpollut- 
ing benefits of Dickey-Lincoln are of no 
concern because some 88,000 acres of 
woodland would be flooded. I would like 
to point out that Disckey-Lincoln has 
had the support of several conservation 
groups including the Izaak Walton 
League, and that the project was spe- 
cifically designed to preserve the wild 
characteristics of the Allagash Water- 
way, one of the few remaining free-fiow- 
ing streams in the eastern United States. 
Of course, there will be flooding of some 
wilderness acreage, but this is a small 
price to pay for a project which will not 
pollute the air, pollute the water, or use 
up valuable land space in the urban areas 
of New England for coal, oil, or nuclear 
powerplants. Hydroelectric power is the 
only source of energy available today 
which does not degrade our limited sup- 
ply of water or pollute our environment, 
and, in fact, the Corps of Engineers has 
testified that water releases from Dickey- 
Lincoln will be used to “flush” out the 
Aroostock River to ease pollution during 
the summertime low-water months. 

In addition, Dickey-Lincoln School 
has been designed to provide recrea- 
tional facilities for fishermen in the res- 
ervoir, boat launching ramps, and camp- 
ing sites, all of which will blend into 
the wilderness nature of the area. 

Another point made by opponents of 
Dickey-Lincoln is that it would not help 
relieve power shortages, and that 
there are adequate power reserves in the 
New England area. My good friend, Con- 
gressman GIarmmo says that New Eng- 
land has reserves of 18 percent, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Office of 
Emergency Planning on May 5 of this 
year. However, I obtained that Office’s 
release, and it places the reserve figure at 
only 15 percent. Furthermore, the fact is 
that the Northeast region, which in- 
cludes New York State and the PJM area 
as well as New England, has reserves of 
only 13.9 percent, according to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It is misleading 
to look at reserve power figures for New 
England alone. As the 1965 blackout 
demonstrated, the Northeast region is 
electrically connected and analysis of the 
ability of electric utilities to meet con- 
sumer demands must be made on a re- 
gional basis which includes the entire 
Northeast, not merely New England 
alone. 

In addition, Dickey-Lincoln School, 
with its peaking power capacity of 730,- 
000 kilowatts, is the ideal project to re- 
leave power shortages. Peaking power is 
that energy which is needed during 
heavy periods of demand, the very pe- 
riods when utilities with low reserves run 
into trouble. This large block of peaking 
power is the perfect complement to the 
large thermal plants being built by utili- 
ties in the New England region which 
provide so-called firm power, but cannot 
be used economically for peaking pur- 
poses. In’ the event of a power failure, 
Dickey-Lincoln could provide up to 24 
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hours of uninterrupted power because of 
its large reservoir. Thermal plants re- 
quire hours to warm up; pumped storage 
plants have small reservoirs; while hydro 
facilities, such as Dickey-Lincoln, pro- 
duce large amounts of power at the flip 
of a switch. When the program of build- 
ing large thermal plants in New Eng- 
land is on its way toward the end of 
this decade Dickey-Lincoln School should 
be there to provide the peaking power 
necessary to avoid power shortages and 
blackouts. 

The opponents of Dickey-Lincoln have 
also asserted that the benefit-to-cost 
ratio of the Dickey-Lincoln project is 
“vastly” overstated by excluding the cost 
of transmission lines and cost escalation 
during the period of construction. Such a 
statement is absolutely wrong. 

Under the terms of Senate Document 
No. 97, hydroelectric projects to be built 
by the Corps of Engineers are not re- 
quired to include transmission costs to 
arrive at a benefit-to-cost ratio. All proj- 
ects containing power are subjected to 
the same tests for economic feasibility, 
and Dickey-Lincoln School has one of the 
highest ratios of any project in the pub- 
lic works appropriations bill—1.9 to 1. 

But, Dickey-Lincoln is also unique, for 
the cost of one-half of the transmission 
facilities is included in the computation 
of its benefit-to-cost ratio, even though 
it is not required under Senate Docu- 
ment No. 97 to demonstrate economic 
feasibiltiy. The Corps of Engineers has 
evaluated the Dickey-Lincoln project in 
light of its ability to provide a badly 
needed backbone transmission system to 
bring peaking power to southern New 
England, and has included the transmis- 
sion system in its evaluation of the proj- 
ect. This is standard procedure for 
projects whose benefits and costs are 
measured on an “at market” basis. One 
half of the line cost is included because 
there are benefits for the transmission 
of power by other utilities. Additional 
revenue will be obtained to defray trans- 
mission costs and reduce the costs to be 
repaid from project power sales. 

The Corps of Engineers also pointed 
out in hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that a trans- 
mission line has been proposed by elec- 
tric utilities in the region from Boston 
to Wiscasset, Maine, and into New 
Brunswick. This line would be used to 
import power from Canada. Coordinated 
planning between the Federal Govern- 
ment’s transmission lines from Dickey- 
Lincoln and the proposed line will re- 
duce costs for all parties. 

The fact that potential cost increases 
are not included in the economic justifi- 
cation of the Dickey-Lincoln project is 
not strange. Under the terms of Senate 
Document 97, all projects are evaluated 
in light of current prices, just as Con- 
gress has required. Dickey-Lincoln and 
all projects in the public works appro- 
priations bill are evaluated in the same 
way. 

However, this fact does not stop the 
opponents of Dickey-Lincoln from con- 
tinuing to distort and misrepresent its 
soundness. 

For example, it is stated that Dickey- 
Lincoln could cost as much as $545 mil- 
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Hon if price escalation is included. Dick- 
ey-Lincoln, according to the Corps of 
Engineers, will cost $248 million, and 
this figure is arrived at under the terms 
of Senate Document 97. If the cost of 
Dickey-Lincoln rises so will the cost of all 
other alternative sources of power. The 
fact is that cost increases have been the 
greatest for nuclear plants, and if prices 
be even more feasible when compared 
to nuclear or fossil-fueled plants. 

The staff study by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations in 1967, and all 
studies by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior have shown 
that Dickey-Lincoln School will provide 
lower cost peaking power than any al- 
ternative source of generation. The 
Corps estimates that the peaking power 
from Dickey-Lincoln will cost only 13 
mills per kilowatt hour while a privately 
financed alternative project would pro- 
duce peaking power at 17.7 mills per 
kilowatt hour. 

Another misleading statement is that 
Dickey-Lincoln would cost more than 
a pumped storage project to build. The 
construction cost of Dickey-Lincoln 
would be more than a pumped storage 
project, but a pumped storage project 
requires power to pump the water in its 
operation while Dickey-Lincoln does not. 
Power for pumped storage plants would 
be produced by thermal plants and is 
an operating cost which Dickey-Lincoln 
does not have. When you add the con- 
struetion cost of a pumped storage proj- 
ect. to the cost of power needed to oper- 
ate the facility, the net result is that 
power costs more when produced by a 
pumped storage plant than when pro- 
duced by a hydroelectric project such as 
Dickey-Lincoln School. 

The Dickey-Linclon School project has 
not been judged by this body on its 
merits. Its benefit-to-cost ratio is better 
than just about all the projects in the 
public works appropriations bill. Its fail- 
ure to receive appropriations is the result 
of a carefully contrived lobbying cam- 
paign by private power companies who 
fear any competition from Federal power 
facilities in New England. If anyone is 
unaware of what these utilities are doing 
to defeat this worthy project, I suggest 
they look at a’'document which Senator 
LEE METCALF placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» on April 1 of this year. This docu- 
ment is entitled “A Report for Action on 
the Dickey-Lincoln School Project,” and 
was prepared by three representatives of 
New England private utilities in 1965. 

The document is a plan of action for 
defeating Dickey-Lincoln appropriations. 
To what extent the companies were able 
to carry out the program as outlined is 
unknown but their plan included the fol- 
lowing: 

Private utilities outside of the New 
England region were to put pressure on 
their Representatives and Senators; 

Cooperative advertising and lobbying 
campaigns with equipment suppliers, 
such as Westinghouse, General Electric, 
Allis Chalmers, Babcock & Wilcox United 
States Steel, Bethlehem Steel, and Dravo 
Corp., were proposed. The document in- 
dicates that some of these industrial 
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giants were most helpful in defeating 
Dickey-Lincoln appropriations. 

“Carefully cultivated” articles should 
be planted in national magazines; 

Catchy phrases are recommended such 
as: “a project way up in Maine,” “fur- 
ther study is badly needed,” and “there 
is a conservation issue at stake.” 

This is exactly the type of activities the 
companies have used to hold up the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project. It is time 
for the House of Representatives to quit 
yielding to the pressures of these private 
utilities and give the consumer a break in 
New England by approving funds for the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project. If it was 
not a worthy project, I suspect the com- 
panies would not be so worried about its 
impact. They known that it will force 
them to face competition for the first 
time in New England, and that consum- 
ers will be able to judge their perform- 
ance in light of that competition. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge support 
for this amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Year after year after year, we are faced 
in this House with the same discredited 
public power project—the Dickey-Lin- 
coln hydroelectric project. 

Year after year after year, the House 
in its wisdom and the Congress in its wis- 
dom have deleted this project, This proj- 
ect cannot make a justifiable case. It has 
failed to make a case in the past, and it 
cannot make a case today. 

Think of it—they mention the fact 
that we have a need for additional power 
in New England. Of course we have, as 
we have throughout the United States. 
But I submit that the solution to the 
power shortages problem is to get lower 
cost power and not higher cost power. 
The Dickey-LincoiIn is one of the most 
expensive types of power imaginable. 

We need Dickey-Lincoln, they tell us, 
for peak power electrical needs in the 
Boston area—in the Boston grid system. 
So what does the Corps of Engineers pro- 
pose—to build a hydroelectric plant 400 
miles away from the area of need and to 
spend well over $100 million in transmis- 
sion costs through the lovely Maine 
woods, However, there are alternative 
methods which can give us the additional 
power at a much closer position to the 
Boston area at much lower costs, as in 
the case of the pump storage plant at 
Northfield which will produce 1 million 
kilowatts of electricity at a cost of $80 
million as opposed to $500 million. plus 
for the Dickey-Lincoln project. 

Now I would like to do something for 
Maine. We hear that Maine has many 
needs and, admittedly, they do. I think 
we should be able with all our Federal 
programs and projects to find some 
worthwhile project for Maine, but not 
one which is going to be a burden upon 
the taxpayers of the United States to the 
degree of well over a half billion dollars. 

This program—and they do not dis- 
pute our figures—is the most expensive 
way of producing power. Unlike the dams 
in the West, it is not a multipurpose 
dam—it is not a dam for fiood control or 
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area redevelopment or for reclamation, 
although they are trying to make a case, 
I notice, for that this year—but rather a 
dam solely and primarily for power. Last 
year it was in the 94-percent bracket for 
power. This year, I am told, it is in the 
area of 88 percent. That means 88 per- 
cent of its cost must be recovered over 
a 50-year period. If the cost is $500 mil- 
lion plus, we are told by the Corps of 
Engineers and the Federal Power Com- 
mission the cost to be recovered will be 
$35 million a year. At that rate you will 
not havea benefit-to-cost ratio anywhere 
in the vicinity of 1.9 to 1 and you will 
not have low cost power; you will have 
the most expensive power imaginable in 
the New England area. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentieman.: 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend the gentleman on his state- 
ment and I agree with him as I have 
been with him in all of these debates 
during the past'5 years. 

I pointed out in the debate last year 
that it seems too bad that the Maine 
delegation does not use its energy, in- 
stead of pursuing this project, which 
appears manifestly unsound, to accom- 
plish something that will really help 
northern Maine and really help northern 
New England and help northern New 
York—which is an east-west highway. 
This type of transportation would do 
more for the northern part'of New Eng- 
land than any project such as this one. 

I think it is regrettable that for some 
reason or another the Maine delegation 
has become transfixed and hypnotized 
by this monstrosity, which is nothing 
more than the tail end of the Passama- 
quoddy project which has been turned 
down over the years—and this is basi- 
cally, the remnants of that project. It 
is too bad. I can understand their desire 
to do something for their State, but 
there are other people in northern New 
England who are very anxious to work 
with them for major projects which 
would really improve the entire area. I 
think the east-west highway that would 
unite northern New England would be of 
far more value to the economic develop- 
ment of northern New England than this 
five-time loser. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to 
point out that Congress is being asked 
to support this project, yet in the hear- 
ings on page 264, part DI, the question 
was put to the Secretary of the Interior: 

Does the Department support the project? 


In the past the Department of the In- 
terior has supported this project. This 
project originated with the Secretary of 
the Interior in 1961 or 1962. 

The answer of the Department of the 
Interior to that question was: 

I have never discussed it with the Secre- 
tary. 


Think of it. The Congress is being 
asked to support a project which will 
cost probably in excess of a half billion 
dollars, and the Department of the In- 
terior still has not taken a position on 
this project. 
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Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TIERNAN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The gentleman has made à 
great bit about the fact that the power 
source will be 400 miles away from the 
users. Of course, the gentleman realizes 
that the whole network of the utilities 
system in New England have joined to- 
gether to form the grid, so that what 
you are talking about is that any elec- 
trical energy that can get on that system 
at any point. will serve not only Boston 
but it will also serve the whole Northeast 
area at a time when we will most need it, 
the peak hours when we have the brown- 
outs and the blackouts. 

Not only that, but the New England 
grid is now being tied in with the Middle 
Atlantic grid, and that is the whole testi- 
mony before the Power Subcommittee 
with regards to the need to have these 
systems tied in. 

I know that the gentleman has been 
consistent in his opposition to this proj- 
ect, but I really think if we look back 
upon the past, if this project had been 
allowed to go along at the time it was 
first proposed, we would have that energy 
coming on the line in 1972, when we are 
going to need the electrical power more 
than what even the private utilities can 
provide for. I just make that point to 
you. I think in the interest of not only 
Maine and not only Rhode Island, but all 
the New England area, and possibly even 
New York, we should obtain every bit of 
electric power we can generate which 
does not pollute our environment—and 
this is the type we are speaking of. You 
cannot get this type of power from where 
you want it. You have to go to where it 
is generated, and it is generated in that 
part of the country. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to tell the gentleman that I believe 
the project has been wrong from its in- 
ception. It could not stand the light of 
facts at that time. It was wrong when it 
was conceived, and it has been wrong 
consistently since that time. It is wrong 
today. There is no sense in carrying this 
power 400 miles from the place where it 
would be generated to where it is needed. 
Bear in mind also that, interestingly 
enough, the transmission of this power, 
which will cost over $100 million, is esti- 
mated to last 100 years, while the Federal 
Power Commission tells us it will have to 
be replaced after 30 years. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my colleague from 
Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY) to provide $807,- 
000 in appropriations for fiscal year 1971 
for preconstruction planning of the Dick- 
ey-Lincoln School hydroelectric power 
project. 

The Dickey-Lincoln project has for a 
decade or more been bitterly opposed by 
the private power companies of New 
England. In past years these companies 
have argued against the project on the 
basis that it was economically unsound 
or that the power produced by the project 
could not be marketed, or that the proj- 
ect was unnecessary because the private 
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companies had begun their own program 
for expanding electric power resources in 
the region, 

The New England States are faced with 
the certainty of serious power failures 
within the near future unless additional 
power capacity is generated. A recent re- 
port on the electric utilities in Massachu- 
setts concluded that there will be a re- 
duction in voltage levels up to 10 percent 
this summer. This reduction will be 
caused by a totally inadequate power 
reserve. In fact, it has been estimated 
that. the current reserve of New Eng- 
land's private power companies is about 
8 percent and that most, if not all, of this 
reserve has been continually committed 
to regions outside of New England. The 
report states: 

Some of the effects that the consumer will 
feel when the voltage level to his residence 
or business is reduced by 10 percent is (1) a 
30 percent reduction in the light intensity 
from his incandescent lights, (2) heating 
equipment will have a near 20% reduction 
in output, (3) induction motors utilized in 
many types of appliances will have a near 20 
percent reduction in thelr starting ability 
and an approximate 12 percent rise in their 
operating temperature, (4) fluorescent lamps 
now found in many homes and most com- 
mercial establishments will have their life 
cut by 20 percent besides having unsatisfac- 
tory starting and (5) electronic devices such 
as radios and television sets which are very 
sensitive to voltage fluctuation, will have a 
noticeable reduction in picture brilliance and 
sensitivity. 


This means that not only will New 
England residents be inconvenienced and 
discomforted by less satisfactory opera- 
tion of their electrical appliances, but the 
life-span of those appliances will be con- 
siderably reduced, resulting in greater re- 
placement costs to the consumer. 

It is interesting to note that less than 
a month ago a brownout occurred 
throughout New England during the an- 
nual meeting of 2,500 electric utility in- 
dustry leaders in Boston. Dozens of power 
companies in the East already have made 
temporary cuts in system voltage and 
Boston’s major electric utility announced 
3 weeks ago that it would reduce voltage 
production by as much as 5 percent on 
extremely hot summer days. Millions of 
consumers will be asked to make volun- 
tary reductions in air conditioner use. 
The odds are more than even that there 
will be more blackouts. They are avoid- 
able if we are willing to act. But so far 
we have not. 

The problem is severe enough now. 
Within the next few years it will be 
desperate. It has been estimated that 
between now and 1990 the 11 Northeast- 
ern States must build about four times 
as much electrical generating capacity 
as the industry has provided thus far in 
its 80-year history. In short, this will 
involve an investment of about $50 bil- 
lion. The country’s energy requirements 
are expected to increase by 450 percent 
between 1965 and 1990. Electric generat- 
ing facilities will have to double in size 
during each decade just to stay in place. 

The Dickey-Lincoln project will gen- 
erate 1 billion kilowatt hours of power 
annually and will have an installed ca- 
pacity of 830 megawatts. It will be pri- 
marily a source of so-called “peaking 
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power” and thereby provide a safeguard 
against total or partial power failures 
in New England. 

As is well known, electric rates in New 
England are the highest in the country. 
An average bill for residential service in 
1969. cost the homeowner in New Eng- 
land $8.38 for 250 kilowatt-hour. In the 
East South Central region of the country; 
for the same amount of electricty, a 
homeowner would pay only $5.81. A resi- 
dent of Boston pays more than twice as 
much for electricity as a resident of 
Seattle and three times as much as 
a resident of Eugene, Oreg. It has 
been estimated that a savings of 
$36.2 million would be made by con- 
sumers in New England if their electric 
bills were the same as the national aver- 
age. 

Commercial consumers of electricity in 
New England pay up to 50 percent more 
than the national average for commercial 
consumption. According to some esti- 
mates, industrial power costs in New 
England are 60 percent higher than the 
average industrial costs for the rest of 
the country. If New England’s costs had 
been on a par with the national average, 
New England’s manufacturing indus- 
tries, according to a 1962 study, would 
havo saved $71.4 million on their power 

ills. 

The private power-companies of New 
England have proven over a long period 
of time their ability to influence political 
action to protect their own position. 
Throughout our section of the country, 
these companies hold a virtual monopoly 
over the supply of electric power. Despite 
the fact that. these companies have been, 
in effect, privately owned public utilities, 
they have failed to exhibit any interest 
in or concern for the needs of the great 
mass of citizens in New England. 

In many States the agencies who have 
the responsibility for regulating the pri- 
vate power industry have totally failed 
to do their job. Some of these agencies 
have become mere echoes of the indus- 
try’s position. Thus, in many areas, par- 
ticularly New England, there is no au- 
thority to which the citizens may turn 
to require even one ounce of corporate 
responsibility from either their govern- 
ment or the industries in the electric 
power field. 

We are warned by the companies that 
the Dickey-Lincoln project is a threat 
to the viability of private electric indus- 
tries. It should be remembered, however, 
that these.companies have a net profit 
far above the average for a normal busi- 
ness. Boston Edison Co., for example, last 
year made a net profit of 12.5 cents from 
every dollar of revenue collected. 

Some of that profit goes into influenc- 
ing State and Federal officials to vote 
against any legislation which the indus- 
try considers against its interests. Re- 
cently, a confidential report circulated 
among the private power companies was 
obtained through court order. This re- 
port set out an extensive campaign 
against the Dickey-Lincoln School proj- 
ect which obviously entailed a great deal 
of money. A portion of this report called 
for the establishment by each private 
electric company of a budget for travel 
and expenses to lobby against the proj- 
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ect and called for a separate contri- 
bution for the purposes of congressional 
receptions. 

A staff study by the House Committee 
on Appropriations found that Dickey- 
Lincoln would provide electric power at a 
lower cost than any other means of gen- 
eration. It has been estimated that when 
it is constructed, $9 million a year would 
be saved by consumers in the region as a 
direct result of low-cost power from the 
project. It can also be assumed that the 
presence of a Federal power source, gen- 
erating electricity at comparatively low 
costs, will bring private electric rates 
down. It is the fear of such a reduction 
which motivates the private power com- 
panies in their hostility to the project. 

Iam fully aware, Mr. Speaker, that op- 
position to this project has become con- 
centrated on the issue of preserving our 
environment. It is obvious to anyone that 
the natural environment of this area in 
Maine will be drastically changed by the 
construction of the Dickey-Lincoln proj- 
ect. Nevertheless, if the Dickey-Lincoln 
project is not funded today and not con- 
structed within the next 2 years, you can 
be sure that the exasperation caused by 
power failures and the problems caused 
by higher priced power will force the con- 
struction of other types of electric power 
generating facilities. The Dickey-Lincoln 
project, of course, uses water as the 
source of generating power. Thus, it is 
nonpolluting when compared to all other 
known methods of accomplishing the 
same purpose. From an environmental 
point of view, we are better off with 
Dickey-Lincoln than we would be with its 
alternatives. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. KYROS. Is it not a fact that al- 
though the gentleman from Connecticut 
who just spoke against the amendment 
for the project stated that the Secretary 
of the Interior—and I imagine he refers 
to Mr. Hickel—has not taken a position 
on the project. Is it not a fact that his 
superior, the President of the United 
States, Mr. Nixon, has taken a position 
supporting the project? 

Mr. HARRINGTON. To my knowledge 
he has. I am not so sure that that is 
necessarily to be translated into effec- 
tive support by the minority party. 

Mr. KYROS. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut stated that this power generated 
in Maine would have to travel 400 miles 
to its place of use. Is it not a fact that 
oil travels into New England, coal travels 
into New England, and the uranium rods 
for a nuclear plant have to travel hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles, for them 
to get there? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word, and I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am frankly appalled 
that still another effort should be made 
to include the thoroughly discredited 
Dickey project in this public works ap- 
propriation bill. 

Four years ago this House was sub- 
jected to what can only be called she- 
nanigans on the part of the other body 
when the papers on the bill were literally 
stolen and the House later found itself 
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in a position to only vote up or down the 
entire public works bill. 

Thereafter, the House rejected Dickey- 
Lincoln’s separate authorization by rec- 
ord vote in 1965. It was obtained later by 
an unparliamentary maneuver at the 
conference stage. Since then, the House 
has cast four record votes against appro- 
priation of any construction planning 
funds for Dickey-Lincoln. The last House 
vote against it was 265 to 132. 

It is particularly galling to hear ref- 
erences to the fact that this project was 
once approved and questions raised as 
to why it has not been subsequently 
funded. There are very clear answers 
to that question. If this ballgame had 
been played by the rules 5 years ago, the 
project would not have been funded at 
all, 

I refuse to take the time of the House 
at any length to discuss the merits of 
this project because there are none. I 
do not intend to recite a litany of rea- 
sons against the project because they are 
so well known that it would produce the 
ultimate in boredom. 

Here we stand in an inflationary econ- 
omy, spiraling Federal spending, mount- 
ing Federal debt, and pressing social 
problems with far higher priorities and 
we discuss this useless half-billion-dollar 
project. To paraphrase it can be accu- 
rately described as one in which “never 
would so much be spent by so many for 
so few.” 

Mr. Chairman, I also submit the fol- 
lowing information in connection with 
the Dickey-Lincoln project: 


PROPOSED Dickry-LINcOLN POWER PROJECT 
REASONS REPEATEDLY REJECTED 


The proposed Dickey-Lincoln power proj- 
ect, on the upper St. John River in northern 
Maine, was designed by the Army Engineers 
as part of the old Passamaquoddy tidal power 
project—which the Interior Department dis- 
carded as decidedly uneconomic in 1965, 

Thereafter, the House rejected Dickey- 
Lincoln’s ‘separate authorization by record 
vote in 1965. It was obtained later by an 
unparliamentary maneuver at the conference 
stage. Since then, the House has cast four 
record votes against appropriations of any 
construction planning funds for Dickey 
Lincoln. The late House vote against it was 
265 and 132. 

The Corps of Engineers has again requested 
Congress to provide funds for Dickey- 
Lincoln construction planning, $807,000, in 
the Public Works Appropriation bill for 1971, 
As shown by repeated House debate on 
Dickey-Lincoln, the reasons for its rejection 
in the past, and again today, are: 

Location and capability——The proposed 
Dickey-Lincoln Power Project would be lo- 
cated in the northernmost part of Maine 
more than 400 miles from the major New 
England load centers which it would be built 
primarily to serve. 

The output from this proposed project, if 
built, would be contributing less than 6/10ths 
of 1% of all of New England’s electrical 
needs. 

Construction cost.—Dickey-Lincoln’s estl- 
mated first cost would be not less than $407 
million. When this cost is escalated at a min- 
imum of 5% for 7 years (the time required 
to complete construction) its cost including 


1U.S. Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Public Works for Water, Polu- 
tion Control, and Power Development and 
Atomie Energy Commission Appropriation 
Bill, 1971, hearings before Subcommittee on 
Public Works, Part 1, pp. 438-41. 
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the necessary transmission facilities would 
not be less than $545 million taxpayer dol- 
lars. 

Conservation—opposition*—As shown by 
the Federal-State Inter-Agency report on 
New England water resources, Dickey-Lincoln 
would destroy “the only remaining unspoiled 
wilderness area in northeastern United 
States,” and inflict “severe, large and perma- 
nent” damage to fish and wildlife (S. Doc. 
14, 85th Cong.). 

It is opposed by numerous national and 
regional conservation organizations, includ- 
ing: Appalachian Mountain Club, Maine 
Audubon Society, Maine Fish and Game 
Clubs, Massachusetts Audubon Society, Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, Natural Resources 
Council of Maine, New England Advisory 
Board on Fish and Game Problems, Sierra 
Club, State Biologists Association of Maine, 
and Wilderness Society. 

Dickey-Lincoln costs to consumers.—Due 
to its huge final cost ($545 million), and the 
requirement that the Federal project power 
costs be repayed within 50 years, Dickey- 
Lincoln would produce very high-cost elec- 
tricity. As shown by FPC’s manual, Dickey- 
Lincoln’s power would cost the New Eng- 
land consumers at least $35 million a year. 
FPO found that industry's total cost of pro- 
viding alternative power in New England is 
only $17 million a year, plus $5 million a year 
in tax payments to local communities, state 
and Federal government. 

Due to the high-cost of its power, Dickey- 
Lincoln would have the effect of increasing 
rather than decreasing the electric costs in 
New England. 

Reserve generating capacity 1970-1980.— 
The generating capability of the New Eng- 
land companies for the summer of 1970 will 
be 12,624,000 kilowatts compared to the es- 
timated summer peak load of 10,355,000 kilo- 
watts, leaving a reserve margin of 18%. 

This 18% margin of reserve generating ca- 
pacity exceeds the 15% reserve requirement 
specified by the Federal Power Commission, 
FPO Release 16755, N.E: Regional Report, 
P. 2, May 1970. 

New England companies in 1980 (when the 
proposed Dickey-Lincoln Project would be 
scheduled for completion, if authorized) 
would have a generating capability of 31,- 
761,000 kilowatts and an estimated peak load 
of 25,903,000 kilowatts leaving a 22.6% re- 
serve margin, 

Ratio.—Dickey-Lincoln does not have a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio. The Federal- 
State Inter-Agency reported that a hydro- 
electric project at the Dickey-Lincoln site 
would have an unfavorable benefit-cost ra- 
tio of 0.7 to 1, The Army Engineers’ state- 
ment that Dickey-Lincoln would have a 
favorable ratio was based on a substantial 
understatement of its cost. 

Conclusion.—There should be no appro- 
priation to revive construction planning of 
the destructive, inflationary, and high cost 
Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric project. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at 
the end this lifeless lemon should remain 
squeezed out of the budget—as has been 
correctly done by our Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. BOLAND, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I'am sure all members 
of the Committee have felt they have 
been here before—and so we have. This 
project has been around for a long time. 
In 1965 it was authorized. The Subcom- 


*U.S. Congress, House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Public Works for Water, Pol- 
lution Control, and Power Development and 
Atomic Energy Commission Appropriation 
Bill, 1971, hearings before Subcommittee on 
Public Works, Part 5, pp. 992-994. 
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mittee on Public Works, has funded it a 
few times during that 5-year period. 

As a matter of fact, the previously 
allocated funds for the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project amounted to around 
$2,154,000. 

The budget request for this year— 
submitted by the President of the United 
States—is $807,000 to resume planning. 


There would be an additional require- 
ment after fiscal year 1971 of $639,000 to 
complete planning. 

After planning is completed, the proj- 
ect can move into the construction phase. 
The project would be contracted out in 
one or two major contracts so there will 
be no continual escalation in price that 
Members have been talking about today. 
We will have escalation of prices perhaps 
for the next 2 years, but we will have the 
same escalation of prices for electric 
plants built by private utilities. 

So this project, in view of the subcom- 
mittee, continues to be an important 
factor in the resolution of the high power 
cost and the power shortage that we face 
in New England. 

A review and evaluation of this project 
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by this subcommittee indicates that it is 
well justified economically, and confirms 
that the project is economically sound, 
that there is no more economical alterna- 
tive means of obtaining equivalent 
benefits. 

In spite of the contention of those who 
have opposed construction of this project 
previously, and still oppose it, detailed 
reviews by the House appropriations in- 
vestigating team, the Federal Power 
Commission, and the Department of the 
Interior found the project to be sound 
and justified. 

No known information has been of- 
fered that should or can alter these basic 
conclusions. A market exists and will 
continue to exist, for consumption of the 
power production. 

Edison Electric Institute Statistical 
Yearbook for 1968, clearly indicates that 
the power rates continue to exceed the 
national average by a substantial amount 
in the New England area, For example, 
for residential power, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts exceed the national average by 
21 and 32 percent, respectively, and rank 
5 and 6 respectively in the Nation for 
high cost power. 


POWER RATES OF NEW ENGLAND (1968) 
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There have been various figures men- 
tioned today as to the cost of this project, 
and I have heard them for the past five 
years. 

I want to recall to the Members of this 
Committee that I opposed this project 
when it was first suggested to the Con- 
gress 5 years ago, because in my judg- 
ment an independent study had never 
been made as to whether or not this was 
a sound, economically feasible, project, 
with a favorable benefit to cost ratio. 

Subsequently our Subcommittee on 
Public Works did request the investiga- 
tions staff of the full House Appropria- 
tions Committee, to determine where the 
truth lay. We found out. The investiga- 
tions staff came back and indicated that 
the benefit to cost ratio was at least 1.5 
to 1. That is a good benefit to cost ratio. 
It is as good as those power projects in 
many areas of the United States—in 
Kansas, Alabama, Arkansas, North Da- 
kota, Missouri, or in the great States of 
Washington or California. So this proj- 
ect measures up so far as the benefit to 
cost ratio is concerned. It is feasible. It 
is sound. 

The Corps of Engineers indicated that 
the cost this year is $248 million. My 
friend from Connecticut mentioned that 
the cost of the transmission line will be 
around $100 million, and he is justified 
in doing it. The actual cost is $96.8 mil- 
lion, as I recall. 

So it is an expensive project. But all 
huge hydroelectric projects are expen- 
sive. I can point to some of them out in 


Commercial Industrial 
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the great Northwest that were many 
times as costly as this one. But they are 
all paying out, with interest. 

All we are doing here is asking the 
Members of this Committee to give us a 
hydroelectric project in New England. 
We do not have a Federal hydroelectric 
project in New England. We have never 
had one. If this one is approved and built, 
it will probably be the only one we will 
have, because it is the only location in 
New England where a hydroelectric plant 
of this size can be built. 

It has been claimed that it will re- 
quire power revenues annually of $35 
million to repay the cost of the Dickey- 
Lincoln project over the 50-year repay- 
ment period. This apparently assumes 
cost escalation of 5 percent over a 612- 
year period and other increased costs. 
However, the yearly cost estimate given 
for private alternative plants of $22 mil- 
lion is not comparable as it includes no 
cost escalation factor. 

Based on the latest FPC data, the 
Dickey-Lincoln School project can pro- 
vide 17.4 mills per kilowatt-hour power 
at market as compared to a 17.7 mills 
per kilowatt-hour cost of alternative 
plants with an annual savings in power 
costs of $500,000, or $25 million over the 
50-year repayment period. 

The life of the Dickey-Lincoln hydro- 
power project is estimated at 100 years 
compared with only 35 years for alterna- 
tive plants with high fuel and mainte- 
nance costs. Once paid for at the end 
of 50 years, Dickey-Lincoln would ac- 
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crue revenues for another 50 years total- 
ing about $1 billion after meeting opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

If the cost of transmission line was 
reduced even 50 percent through rev- 
enues from nonproject uses or utiliza- 
tion of private utility facilities, as I as- 
sume would occur if the project is built, 
the cost per kilowatt-hour at market 
could be reduced to 15 mills compared 
with the 17.7 mills figure for the cheap- 
est alternative plants. 

Much has been made of the opposition 
of the conservationists. I believe the 
consumers, too, are entitled to some con- 
sideration by this committee and by this 
Congress. The consumer councils in all 
the New England States that I know of 
favor the project. It is one of the leading 
projects of the Massachusetts Consumers 
Council. 

The conservationists, I believe, are in- 
correct when they say that this project 
would destroy that area. As the gentle- 
man from Maine, who has labored so 
long and so hard for this project, said, 
there are about 35,000 streams in Maine, 
and hundreds and hundreds of lakes. Op- 
position to this project is based upon the 
fact that there will be too much fluctua- 
tion in the streams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BOLAND 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BOLAND. The opposition of the 
conservationists is that there will be large 
daily fluctuations in water levels. This is 
not so. The fluctuations would not be 
more than fractions of inches in any one 
particular day. The project is designed 
to protect the Allagash River. This is 
one of the wild rivers in New England 
and perhaps the only wild river in Maine. 
The protection of the Allagash and mak- 
ing it possible to dam the St. Johns River 
will provide a reservoir for fishing in the 
St. Johns and for stream fishing in the 
Allagash. So the damage to the ecology 
and to the environment is of little or no 
significance in this particular project. 

The question has been raised here, 
however, and this is a good year to raise 
it, of course, because it is the year of 
Earth Day and of environment and ecol- 
ogy. And it all catches on. 

So I ask you to support the subcommit- 
tee in the $807,000 that it recommended 
and the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President of the United States support. 
Let us get along with planning on this 
project. I fervently hope that this com- 
mittee will. support the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Maine, 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debates over 
the years on this project, I have raised 
many points on many occasions. I will 
not repeat all of them now. They are a 
matter of record, and the whole record 
speaks for itself. The Dickey-Lincoln 
School project has been voted down five 
times. It is a five-time loser, because it 
is not an economically sound solution to 
New England’s power and energy prob- 
lems. Taxpaying utilities can produce the 
same amount of electricity for about one- 
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fifth of the initial cost of this tax-eating 
project. 3 

They can produce cheaper electricity 
and still pay local, State, and Federal 
taxes. The rates they charge consumers 
are regulated, A few weeks ago we voted 
to get the Federal Government out of 
the Post Office. Why should we turn 
around now and put the Federal Gov- 
ernment further into the electricity-pro- 
ducing business, in an area where tax- 
paying public utilities are performing 
acceptably. 

This uneconomical project would ruin 
acres of wilderness area that should be 
left in their natural state. In addition, 
it would be necessary to clear a swath 
300 feet wide for some 400 miles in length 
from northern Maine, through New 
Hampshire, and into Massachusetts for 
the electric transmission lines to take 
most of the electricity prodticed by the 
project to the Boston area. In Maine, 
this would strip thousands of acres of 
land. In New Hampshire the 300-foot 
strip would occupy some thousands of 
acres of land in an area where land is in 
great demand. Furthermore, it would re- 
move this land from the tax rolls and 
would create an eye-sore for residents 
and tourists in recreation and conserva- 
tion-oriented areas. 

We who represent districts in northern 
New England know that in order to 
achieve economic growth, we need bet- 
ter transportation. How much better it 
would be if the $500 million plus that 
this project would cost were to be spent 
on several hundred miles of through- 
way, than for an uneconomical power 


project. Gentlemen, electric rates are not 
holding back economic development in 
northern New England, but lack of good 
highways, particularly east-west ones, 
are, 

In order to justify the project, the 
proponents tell you that the electric rates 


are preventing economic growth in 
northern New England. Mr. Chairman, 
the latest Federal Power Commission re- 
port shows that this is not correct. In- 
dustrial rates in my area for most cus- 
tomers are below the national average, 
and for residential customers we are only 
paying 10 percent above the entire na- 
tional average. From this it is clear that 
some other regions are paying more 
dearly for power than northern New 
England. 

Mr: Chairman, there is no way that 
this uneconomical project which could 
produce less than 1 percent of the elec- 
tricity that will be used in the New Eng- 
land area can reduce rates or be of any 
significant benefit. Therefore, I once 
again urge you to vote against it; hope- 
fully for the sixth and last time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, through- 
out the long years of controversy over the 
Dickey-Lincoln power project in Maine, 
it has been repeatedly stated that the 
Corps of Engineers has grossly underes- 
timated construction costs. I believe that 
to be the case. But it is only a portion of 
the injustice this project could work 
against the taxpayers, for the corps has 
adhered to its usual practice of also 
grossly understating the portion of the 
project’s cost attributable to power. The 
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net result of this will be to provide a 
sizable subsidy to the power users at 
the expense of the taxpayers. 

In a project such as Dickey-Lincoln 
which has been authorized to serve sev- 
eral purposes, inciuding flood control and 
power production, it is necessary to allo- 
cate the cost of joint-use facilities among 
the several functions to be served by. the 
project. In making such an allocation of 
joint costs, the Corps of Engineers uses 
the cost of building a Federal powerplant 
of the same size as a basis of comparison. 
The plant usually used by the corps in 
this process is a federally constructed 
steamplant; not a single-purpose fed- 
erally constructed hydroelectric project. 
But—and it’s a multimillion dollar but— 
the Comptroller General of the United 
States in a report to Congress on May 25 
severely criticized this practice by the 
corps. 

The Comptroller General reasoned that 
the corps’ method “is inappropriate be- 
cause the Congress has not authorized 
the construction of federally financed 
steamplants outside the area served by 
TVA.” 

The Comptroller General developed 
this point further, saying: 

The alternative used should be.a real al- 
ternative—one that could and would likely 
be undertaken in the absence of the project.” 


The Comptroller General concluded: 

An appropriate alternative for power could 
be a single-purpose federally financed hydro- 
electric plant, which, incidentally, is the 
power alternative used by the Federal Power 
Commission (FPC) in its cost allocations. 


The problem that I am discussing here 
is not merely a question of theory. The 
General Accounting Office—an agency 
of the Congress—painstakingly studied 
20 multiple-purpose Federal hydroelec- 
tric projects to determine how much 
money is being lost to the Treasury 
through this glaringly deficient policy of 
the corps. For these 20 projects, the 
corps allocated only about $561,000,000 
to the cost of power producing facilities, 
using & Federal steamplant as the basis 
of comparability. If the allocation had 
been made properly, on the basis of the 
cost of a single-purpose Federal hydro- 
electric project, as recommended by the 
Comptroller General and used by the 
Federal Power Commission, the alloca- 
tion to power would have been $696,- 
000,000—about $135,000,000 more. The 
Comptroller General stated: 

This underallocation represents about 24 
percent of the nearly $562 million that the 
Corps has allocated to the power features of 
these 20 projects. Conversely, the costs allo- 
cated to other project purposes, such as wa- 
ter supply, irrigation, recreation, and flood 
control have been overstated. The costs allo- 
cated to power, water and irrigation are re- 
imbursable to the Federal Government. The 
costs allocated to purposes such as recreation 
and fiood control are not reimbursable. 


I am talking here about dollars that 
should have flowed back to the Treas- 
ury—back to the taxpayers. But on these 
20 projects, not only will the amount of 
the underestimate, more than $134,000,- 
000, be lost to the Treasury; in addition, 
power users will be escaping the financ- 
ing charges on this sum. Instead, the 
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taxpayers will be paying both the interest 
and principal on this underestimated 
amount. 

Now, what about Dickey-Lincoln? 

The corps has applied this same dis- 
credited method of cost allocation to the 
Dickey-Lincoln project. Should this 
project be built, the rates for its power, 
in all probability, will be inadequate to 
cover the true power costs with inter- 
est as estimated by the method recom- 
mended by the Comptroller General. 
This would mean that a large portion of 
the real cost of power produced at. this 
project will be borne by the taxpayers. 

Obviously, the Comptroller General’s 
study raises grave doubts—doubts so 
serious as to warrant rejection of the 
requested planning funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. HatHaway). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman being in doubt, the committee, 
divided, and there were—ayes 46, noes 76. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HATHAWAY 
and Mr. GIAIMO. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
60, noes 90. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

It is a pleasure to endorse the action of 
the Public Works Committee in the com- 
mittee action on H.R. 18127, the public 
works for water, pollution control, and 
power development and atomic energy 
commission appropriation bill, 1971. I 
believe that this is a well balanced bill 
and provides much needed action by the 
Federal Government for projects -that 
are necessary for the security and prog- 
ress of the country. 

I would like to point out particularly 
my strong support and the urgent need 
for two flood control projects in western 
Pennsylvania: Chartiers Creek construc- 
tion and Saw Mill Run, Pittsburgh. 

The committee bill contains $5,700,000 
for construction for Chartiers Creek for 
fiscal year 1971, which is the approved 
budget request. I believe that this 
amount is absolutely necessary to make 
adequate progress toward flood control 
protection for the important Chartiers 
Valley in western Pennsylvania, its peo- 
ple, homes, industries, and towns. 

I am urging the House to accept the 
amount of $30,000 under general investi- 
gation recommended by the Committee 
on Appropriations for the flood control 
project for Saw Mill Run, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
This project involves the south part of 
the city of Pittsburgh and 13 communi- 
ties which are drained by Saw Mill Run. 
Both the word “creek” and “run” in our 
part of the country are used to designate 
what would be called small rivers in some 
States. These watersheds contain tens 
and hundreds of square miles of territory 
and tens of thousands of people who live 
and work in towns, villages, factories, 
and businesses along the banks of these 
streams. 

Having been a life long resident of my 
district, I know personally of the many 
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recurring floods of major importance 

causing extensive damage in the Char- 

tiers Valley area, and the Saw Mill Run 

“section of Allegheny County. 

I recommend prompt action and full 
funds as recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the House Appropriations 
Committee for the two flood control 
projects in western Pennsylvania— 
$30,000 for the purpose of study and gen- 
eral investigation for Saw Mill Run and 
$5,700,000 for construction for Chartiers 
Valley. 

As I have prepared formal statements 
which I have presented to the House 
Appropriations Committee and are found 
on pages 624 and 625 of the hearings be- 
fore this committee, I am reading these 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that 
the Congress will know of the urgency 
for action and the need, and danger to 
which the people living in the Chartiers 
Valley basin and the Saw Mill Run area 
are subject, and the losses which they 
face every year. 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA BEFORE THE HOUSE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON CONSTRUCTION 
OF CHARTIERS VALLEY FLOOD CONTROL 
PROJECT 


I join with the U.S. Army Engineers in 
strongly recommending the inclusion of the 
budget figure of $5,700,000 for continuation 
of construction of the Chartiers Creek flood 
control project in Pennsylvania for fiscal 1971. 

Chartiers Creek, a tributary of the Ohio 
River, is located within Washington and Al- 
legheny Counties, southwestern Pennsylva- 
nia. The project will provide flood protection 
for a distance of about 13 miles in the 
Carnegie-Bridgeville area of Allegheny Coun- 
ty and almost 5 miles in the Canonsburg- 
Houston area in Washington County. 

The communities being protected -are es- 
tablished and well developed. The valley 
is primarily industrial and an important part 
of the Greater Pittsburgh industrial complex. 
The stream reaches considered for flood pro- 
tection are bordered by many industrial con- 
cerns, commercial buildings, and residential 
areas located in low-lying areas. Large num- 
bers of people are affected either directly or 
indirectly due to frequent flooding. The sec- 
ond highest flood of record occurred as recent 
as 1956; a recurrence of this flood would 
cause damages of almost $10 million for 
Carnegie-Bridgeville and about $1,400,000 for 
Canonsburg-Houston. Flooding also occurred 
six times since 1956 causing severe damages. 

Funds in the amount of $4,699,000 have 
been allocated to date for the project. These 
funds have permitted substantial progress 
on unit 1 of the Carnegie-Bridgeville reach 
of the project, a start on unit 2 in the same 
reach, and completion of unit 1 in the 
Canonsburg-Houston reach. The budget 
amount of $5,700,000 will significantly ad- 
vance construction on this important project. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. FUL- 
TON OF PENNSYLVANIA BEFORE THE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE ON SAW MILL 
RUN FLOOD CONTROL STUDY 


I join with the U.S. Army Engineers in 
strongly recommending the inclusion of the 
budget figure of $30,000 for resumption: of 
survey of the Saw Mill Run flood control 
program in Pennsylvania for fiscal 1971. 

Saw Mill Run, with an estimated basin 
population of about 170,000 divided among 
the city of Pittsburgh and adjacent commu- 
nities, is a minor tributary of the Ohio River. 
Development along the run is continuous 
throughout its length, with many artificial 
restrictions and encroachments. Saw Mill 
Run has a long record of frequent flooding 
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g from the nuisance-type floods to ma- 
jor inundations. Damage of substantial 
amounts occurs with seemingly increasing 
frequency due to the continuous deteriora- 
tion of the streambed and adjacent walls and 
banks. Much inconvenience is experienced 
during high water periods in this highly 
populated area in addition to interruption 
of traffic on two heavily traveled highways 
in the stream valley. Requests for flood relief 
have constantly been made throughout the 
years by local interests. 

The survey inyestigation was initiated in 
fiscal year 1962 and continued through fiscal 
year 1964. In May 1964 it was learned that 
the Pennsylvania Highway Department was 
Planning a highway system to relieve bot- 
tlenecks in the Saw Mill Run area. The pro- 
posed highway construction would. substan- 
tially change the. physical condition of the 
area, particularly between the Fort Pitt Tun- 
nel and the intersections of Routes 88 and 
51. Therefore, the study was terminated un- 
til such time as the Pennsylvania High- 
way Department could furnish a firm design 
of the highway improvement so that a fiood 
control study could be coordinated, Prelim- 
inary plans for the proposed highway im- 
provement will soon be available. The budget 
amount of $30,000 will permit resumption of 
the Saw Mill Run flood control study coordi- 
nated with the proposed highway improve- 
ment program. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LANDGREBE 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LANpGREBE: On 
page 7, line 24, after the word “Army”, insert 
a colon, and the following words: “Provided 
further, with respect to the Lafayette Reser- 
voir in Indiana; an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be appropriated to provide for 
advanced geological and engineering studies 
affecting the feasibility, desirability, and ne- 
cessity of the project and that no funds allo- 
cated for construction shall be expended 
until these studies have been completed.” 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer relates to the Lafay- 
ette Reservoir in Indiana and stems from 
my deep concern over the future devel- 
opment of this area and in taking re- 
sponsible action to insure the prosperity 
of the region. 

My amendment would hold in abey- 
ance the funds allocated for the initia- 
tion of construction of this reservoir. It 
does not delete these funds, but would 
keep them available until more advanced 
and detailed studies, including a geologi- 
cal study, is completed and a favorable 
report made public. 

At the present time, no construction 
has begun and no land has been acquired 
for this 16,000-acre reservoir. To the best 
of my knowledge only preliminary sur- 
veys have been made. 

While I do not mean in any way to 
reflect upon the Corps of Engineers ex- 
pertise and judgment, there is consider- 
able evidence available, gathered by pro- 
fessional and university people in the 
area, that more detailed and extensive 
studies should be made before the initial 
construction should begin. 

These I suggest are the points to be 
studied—points which have not been 
fully considered in the surveys which 
have been made to date: 

First. An intensive geological survey: 
This kind of survey is needed and should 
be made of the entire area to determine 
just where the sand and gravel lie be- 
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low the surface. If these areas are not 
determined and not sealed by laying 
down clay, then when the reservoir is 
built water will seep into this gravel and 
sand and considerable damage could oc- 
cur, undermining homes and roads in 
this heavily populated area. The Corps 
of Engineers has done a geological study 
of the damsite, but not a detailed geo- 
logical study like I haye mentioned. 

This is the most important reason for 
my amendment. Preliminary studies by 
Purdue University experts reveal the ex- 
istence of gravel and sand beds through- 
out the general region, If this is so, the 
area is in danger if the reservoir is com- 
pleted as planned. Dr. Kohnke of Pur- 
due University has estimated the silt-in 
to be 1 percent per year. This means 
that in 100 years, there would be no 
reservoir. 

Second. There has been no upper wa- 
tershed management in this area. And 
this is vital for decreasing the silting 
in the region. It seems to me we have 
turned around our priorities in this in- 
Stance, Watershed management should 
begin first before construction on the 
reservoir, not the reverse. This is a sub- 
ject which needs to be investigated and 
which has already had some considera- 
tion by the people in the area. This 
watershed management could be under- 
taken under the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice—Public Law 566—and would be vital 
in preventing the loss of soil which in 
turn would reduce the silting. 

Three. Finally, further study needs to 
be made of the economic impact of this 
reservoir on the area. If the reservoir 
goes. through as planned, as much as 
23,000 acres of land will be removed 
from the tax rolls and, in my estimation 
and others who have studied this prob- 
lem, Tippecanoe County, an important 
part of my Second District will be the 
loser, Thousands of acres of rich farm- 
land will be taken out of production. 
Further study needs to be made of 
the economic impact upon the people in 
the area—what specific economic and 
recreational benefits will be derived if 
any. To date, this has not been done. 

In fact, even its flood control value 
has not yet been clearly defined nor has 
a solution to the pollution of Wildcat 
Creek been forthcoming, 

In order to provide the needed funds 
for carrying out. these further studies, 
my amendment appropriates an amount 
not to exceed $500,000 to initiate these 
advanced geological and engineering 
Studies in lieu of the $800,000 line item 
in H.R. 18127. 

In my estimation we just cannot begin 
the construction of this $41- million 
reservoir until these questions have been 
satisfactorily answered. In brief, what I 
am saying in this amendment is that 
funds for construction of the Lafayette 
Reservoir should be withheld until more 
detailed and extensive studies are com- 
pleted. I, therefore, ask your whole- 
hearted support for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr, RuopgEs, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. LaNDGREBE was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANDGREBE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has made a very 
important statement, and made some 
points about this project which had not 
come to the attention of the committee. 
I can assure the gentleman, because I 
know he represents the district in which 
this project is to be located, that cer- 
tainly it is not the wish or the desire of 
this subcommittee or the committee to 
build any project in the district of a 
Member which that Member does not 
desire. 

The gentleman has asked for further 
studies concerning the underpinnings of 
the dam to make sure that it will not 
leak, and the gentleman has asked for 
other studies which come from, as I 
gather, from knowledge gained by some 
very competent people at Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

I would like to say to the gentleman, 
however, that I have never known the 
Corps of Engineers to build a dam that 
leaked. However, they may have. 

However, the points which he raises 
are such that I believe it would behoove 
me, in fact, I would certainly insist— 
and I will insist—that the Corps of En- 
gineers satisfy the Committee on Appro- 
priations that these points have been 
considered and have been cleared up be- 
fore they proceed to expend the funds 
which are provided in this bill for con- 
struction. 

I hope the gentleman, however, will 
withdraw his amendment because we 
have no indication as to how much 
money these studies might take. There 
are funds available to the Corps of En- 
gineers to make these studies and it 
would certainly be my intention as one 
member of the committee to insist that 
they do that before expending any fur- 
ther funds. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. I have great re- 
spect for the gentleman from Arizona, 
and if he would give me—in fact I think 
he has given me this assurance that these 
studies will be made and that answers 
will be given to these questions which 
I posed in my formal remarks before 
proceeding with the purchase of land 
or the construction of the dam—and if 
that is what the gentleman’s answer is 
implying in his comments, I will accept 
that. 

Mr. RHODES. Would the gentleman 
from Indiana yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN) ? 

Mr. LANDGREBE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi (Mr. WHITTEN). 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say to 
the gentleman speaking for this side 
that we concur in the statement made by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona, and we will be glad to join the 
gentleman in seeing that such action 
is taken. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. With that assur- 
ance from the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi and the gentleman from Arizona, 
I will withdraw my amendment. 

But first I would like to make some 
brief comments. 
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My amendment was offered in good 
faith. There are fine, responsible people 
in the Lafayette, Ind., area who do ask 
serious questions and I will expect the 
committee to review and to be sure that 
they have these questions answered to 
their complete satisfaction before the 
money is released for construction. 

Mr, RHODES. The gentleman from 
Indiana has that assurance. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, last Saturday, June 20, 
I had the pleasure of visiting the Batavia, 
nl., site of the 200-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator at the National Accelerator 
Laboratory with the Honorable CHET 
HOoLIFIELD, chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. We discussed 
plans, programs and progress of the ac- 
celerator and the entire laboratory with 
Dr. Robert R. Wilson, the laboratory 
director and Dr. Edwin L. Goldwasser, 
the deputy director. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to briefly review the history, progress 
and predictions for this facility, the Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory, which will 
have the most energetic proton beam 
available in the world. 

On January 26, 1965, President John- 
son sent to the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy a study 
entitled, “Policy for National Action in 
the Field of High Energy Physics.” The 
report recommended—and I quote: 

Construction of a high energy proton ac- 
celerator of approximately 200 Bev, in ac- 
cordance with technical specifications de- 
veloped by Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, 
to be operated as a national facility. This 
machine should be authorized for design in 
fiscal year 1967, and for construction in fiscal 
year 1968. 


During the initial deliberations on the 
proposed accelerator, the Joint Commit- 
tee, being well aware of the fact that 
European scientists were discussing the 
possibility of building a 300-Bey facility, 
insisted that provisions be incorporated 
in designing the U.S. accelerator to per- 
mit an increased energy beam in future 
years without major modifications or 
major cost; that is, major relative to ini- 
tial cost. 

In the course of the AEC authoriza- 
tion hearings for fiscal year 1969, Dr. 
Wilson stated that not only had his staff 
been able to design the machine to 
reach its original intensity goal of 30 
trillion protons per pulse, but that they 
had also incorporated an option to go to 
a higher energy than 200 Bev at a later 
date. On June 20, 1970, Dr. Wilson told 
us that the magnets designed for the 
main accelerator ring will be sufficiently 
flexible in operation to allow the accele- 
ration of protons to energies of 500 Bev, 
although at reduced beam intensities. 
Continuous operation at 500 Bev with 
high-intensity beams should be possible 
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with state of the art cryogenic mag- 
nets several years from now. 

We also learned that in spite of the 
austere construction budgets of the past 
several years, and that proposed for fis- 
cal year 1971, the first beam can be ob- 
tained by July 1971—if there is a con- 
tinued absence of major labor problems. 
It should be noted, however, that by 
July 1971 the main laboratory building 
and the large experimental areas will 
not be completed. Nevertheless, there 
will be sufficient facilities available to 
perform meaningful and unique experi- 
ments which will be possible only at or 
slightly above 200 Bev and only at the 
U.S. National Accelerator Laboratory. 

While the 200-billion-electron-volt ac- 
celerator at the National Accelerator 
Laboratory was fully authorized in Pub- 
lic Law 91-44, which was the fiscal year 
1970 AEC Authorization Act, the Joint 
Committee has continued its interest in 
observing the progress of this outstand- 
ing project. Aside from the fine tech- 
nological progress that I just reported 
was being made, in spite of operating 
budgets which are significantly reduced 
below those desired to keep development 
and construction within the original 
time schedule, the human impact is 
equally significant. At this time, I would 
like to focus on the human aspects of the 
work at the laboratory. 

Since the inception of the laboratory, 
a sustained and successful effort has been 
made to recruit, train, and employ young 
people from minority groups in the ghet- 
tos. About 50 have been involved in the 
past 2 years and more than 40 are now 
employed. Similar summertime motiva- 
tional programs were established as 
“youth opportunity programs” to demon- 
strate the advantages of studying for 
future employment in the scientific and 
technological fields. We can all take pride 
in the successes achieved by these pro- 


grams. 

Efforts to get black small business 
owners to bid for contracts have also 
been quite successful. For example, over 
40 percent of the contracts below $10,000 
for work in the old village of Weston, Il., 
which is being adapted to laboratory 
needs, went to black-owned small busi- 
nesses in the period September 1969 to 
March 1970. In April 1970 the laboratory 
announced the award of two contracts 
with a potential value of nearly $600,000 
to a black-owned manufacturing com- 
pany on Chicago’s south side. They repre- 
sent the largest contracts awarded by the 
laboratory to date to a minority entre- 
preneur and are equivalent to the largest 
contract value awarded by the labora- 
tory to any single supplier in the Greater 
Chicago metropolitan area. 

The third factor I would like to men- 
tion is open housing. Since the selection 
of the laboratory site, 54 cities, towns, 
and villages, of which 35 are within 30 
miles of the site, have passed fair housing 
ordinances. I consider this to be an out- 
standing response to the promise made 
that housing would be available to all. 

I point to these three activities be- 
cause of their impact on the socioeco- 
nomic side of science, 

I respectfully submit that the funds 
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requested for appropriation for the Na- 
tional Accelerator Laboratory for fiscal 
year 1971 are the absolute minimum that 
can be voted without seriously curtailing 
the entire laboratory program. I urge 
your continued support of this program. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can have the at- 
tention of some member of the distin- 
guished subcommittee, I have one or two 
inquiries that I would like to make. 

I would like to commend the commit- 
tee for its concern with the impact on 
the environment of many of these ac- 
tivities. But I see no discussion in the 
committee report of the affect on the 
environment of the weapons testing pro- 
gram of the AEC such as has been car- 
ried on at Amchitka, Alaska. 

I note in the committee report the 
total figure for the weapons programs 
is $829,260,000. 

I wonder if some gentleman from the 
subcommittee could enlighten me as 
to how much of that figure is for the 
weapons testing program as such? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man has brought up a very important 
point. I understand AEC is proceeding to 
comply with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
and will submit the required eviron- 
mental statements and reports. 

This statute requires, if I may pro- 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not get to that 
point yet. 

I just asked what the figure was for 
the weapons testing program—what 
part of this $829 million that is given in 
the committee bill is the weapons pro- 
gram figure. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I will say to 
the gentleman that a substantial amount 
is involved, about $200 million in total. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

I notice there is a reference to a 
specific reduction in the weapons test- 
ing program of $8 million—but no state- 
ment as to the total amount. 

I would like to call the committee’s 
attention to the fact that under legis- 
lation adopted by this Congress, Pub- 
lic Law 91-190, the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969, the agency 
which requests action on legislation 
which would have a major environ- 
mental impact is required to submit a 
statement with regard to the effect of 
that action on the environment—that 
is the environmental impact. 

I understand that the statement in re- 
gard to the weapons testing program pro- 
posed for underground testing—and I 
have made inquiry elsewhere—has not 
been submitted. This is a matter, it seems 
to me, which should concern the Appro- 
priations Committee and this House, as 
to whether the appropriations process 
should be carried through until the state- 
ment referred to in Public Law 190 has 
been submitted. I wonder if any mem- 
ber of the subcommittee would care to 
comment. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I would say 
to my friend that I understand appro- 
priate reports are being prepared to be 
submitted to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and other committees involved, 
principally the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that in 
the other body the Chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee has shown his 
concern about this. He has said that he 
will not take further action on this bill 
until that statement has been prepared 
and submitted. I hope the appropria- 
tion process will not be completed un- 
til that is done. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. As soon as 
received, the statement will have 
the immediate attention of our com- 
mittee. I am advised that the report is 
in the process of preparation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I will be very 
brief. I just take this time to refer to 
the North Mankato project. I note there 
is an item in there to take care of it, and 
I just want to say “thank you” to the 
committee for taking care of a very nec- 
essary project and a very worthwhile 
one. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations in this title shall be avail- 
able for expenses of attendance by military 
personnel at meetings in the manner author- 
ized by 5 U.S.C. 4110, uniforms, or allow- 
ances therefor, as authorized by law (5 
U.S.C. 5901-5902), and for printing, either 
during a recess or session of Congress, of 
survey reports authorized by law, and such 
survey reports as may be printed during a 
recess of Congress shall be printed, with il- 
lustrations, as documents of the next suc- 
ceeding session of Congress; and during the 
current fiscal year the revolving fund, Corps 
of Engineers, shali be available for purchase 
(not to exceed two hundred and three, of 
which one hundred and ninety-seven shall 
be for replacement only) and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles: Provided, That the 
total capital of said fund shall not exceed 
$178,500,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VANIK 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vantx: On 
page 10, after line 10, insert the following 
language: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
herein appropriated to the Corps of Engi- 
neers shall be used to dump polluted dredged 
materials into the Great Lakes or their trib- 
utaries. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to prevent 
dredged material along the ports of the 
Great Lakes from being dumped into 
the open waters of Lake Erie and the 
other Great Lakes. Some years ago we 
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started out on an effort to get the Corps 
of Engineers to provide for the estab- 
lishment of dike areas for the contain- 
ment of this material. In my particular 
community, the material is dredged out 
of a very heavily polluted river and is 
dumped out into the open waters of Lake 
Erie, where it continues to dissolve and 
spread pollution throughout the entire 
lake. I am sure the same pollution oc- 
curs—and I have discussed this prob- 
lem with my colleagues—at other ports 
on the Great Lakes, where they have a 
similar problem, 

I feel the only way we can bring an 
end to this kind of Federal contribution 
to the pollution of the Great Lakes is to 
prohibit the Corps of Engineers from 
dumping this dredged material into the 
open waters of the lake, upon which so 
many of us must depend for our fresh 
water supplies. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, let me tell 
the gentleman I made inquiry in the 
Committee on Appropriations respecting 
the practice of the Corps of Engineers in 
dumping polluted dredgings into Lake 
Michigan. We who come from Chicago 
are very much opposed to the practice, 
and we protested it, protested it strongly. 
As a resuls of the inquiry and the pro- 
test we have made, I am now told that 
with respect to Lake Michigan there will 
be no dumping of polluted dredgings in 
the Chicago and Green Bay area. 

I can tell the gentleman however that 
polluted dredgings are still going to be 
dumped into Lake Michigan, because 
of the dredging the Corps of Engineers 
says is necessary, in the following areas: 
Sturgeon Bay, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, 
Sheboygan, Milwaukee, Kenosha, St. Jo- 
seph, South Haven, and Frankfort. I 
think this practice must be stopped to 
protect the waters of the lake. 

I am told further that the Committee 
on Public Works has under considera- 
tion a bill providing for sharing costs 
with the local communities under which 
there will be a prohibition, of the kind 
that is contained in the gentleman’s 
amendment, and by the year 1973, this 
cost study will be completed and in- 
corporated in a bill that will be intro- 
duced out of the Committee on Public 
Works. 

I agree with the gentleman this prac- 
tice of dumping polluted dredgings into 
the Great Lakes should have been 
stopped a long time ago. The Great 
Lakes are our greatest single water re- 
source in this country. I certainly do not 
want to have Lake Michigan die as did 
Lake Erie, where, as I understand it, 
there is a dead spot one mile in diameter. 
That area is still growing. The practice 
of the Corps of Engineers should be 
stopped. The polluted dredgings should 
not continue to be poured into the Great 
Lakes. I am told that cannot be stopped 
at this time, because the harbors will silt 
up. Thus, we have a choice of evils at the 
present time. 

I think the gentleman from Ohio does 
a service to the country in calling atten- 
tion to this evil practice, of dumping 
pollution into the Great Lakes. I urge 
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this study by the Committee on Public 
Works be expedited so that the waters of 
the Great Lakes can be kept clean for 
future generations. 

Mr. VANIK, Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment the gentleman from Illinois. He 
has done yeoman work in the com- 
mittee on this, I hope he continues his 
efforts to see that there is adequate 
funding on this program. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr, Chairman, in view 
of the statement which was made by the 
gentleman from [Illinois, I hope the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio will be withdrawn at this time 
for the reason that the effect will be to 
close a number of the harbors in this 
area as there will be a lack of places in 
which to put the dredgings. Those dredg- 
ings are being taken out of some waters 
to maintain navigation and being put 
back into somewhat the same waters. I 
hope it will be stopped, but we cannot 
completely solve the problem until the 
pending legislation is passed authorizing 
the funding of containment areas as part 
of the Corps operation and maintenance 
program. I believe the damage which 
would be caused by the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman would far exceed 
the adverse effects of the present prac- 
tice, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time be extended by 2 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr; YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say we fully agree with the action 
desired by the gentleman from Ohio, but 
I concur with the statement of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the amend- 
ment would require the closing of har- 
poe with damage far exceeding the ben- 
efits. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman 
will withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
advise me whether there are funds in this 
bill to provide for studies of that prob- 
lem? Are there funds available that 
could be used, for example, in the Cleve- 
land Harbor area, which is the principal 
problem I have here? 

Mr. WHITTEN, We have fully funded 
the pilot study in prior years and the 
recommended action, involving in-shore 
dredging is pending authorization. If au- 
thorized, I am sure the corps could 
initiate the program within available 
funds pending additional appropriations. 

Mr. VANIK. Do I understand that 
after the legislative committee directs its 
attention to this problem, the gentle- 
man’s committee would direct its atten- 
tion to funding this? 

Mr. WHITTEN. After the legislative 
committee has. taken action, that will be 
one of our first orders of business, 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I support 
this legislation which will provide $1 bil- 
lion in Federal funds for water pollution. 
This can be added to the $440 million 
remaining from last year which was not 
spent. because of the administration’s 
freeze on spending. 

I supported the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) to increase the appropriation 
for. the construction of badly needed 
waste treatment works by an additional 
$200 million. I regret that this amend- 
ment failed. The Nation will pay for its 
failure with the continuing flow of mil- 
lions of gallons of untreated and poorly 
treated sewage and wastes into our 
waterways. 

Today’s bill does represent, however, 
an increase of $200 million over last 
year’s appropriation. It is a step in the 
right direction. It is aid badly needed. 

During consideration of this bill, I of- 
fered an amendment to prohibit the 
Corps of Engineers from spending funds 
to dump polluted dredged material into 
the Great Lakes and its tributaries. I 
shall withdraw this amendment after 
assurances by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, JAMIE WHITTEN, 
that supplemental appropriations would 
be made for the construction of diked 
areas after the legislative committee, the 
House Public Works Committee, com- 
pleted necessary prior action. 

If the Public Works Committee ap- 
proves of the administration's request 
for 50-50 funding in the construction of 
diked areas, it would provide no solu- 
tion. to the problem. My community does 
not have the financial sources for this 
level of contribution. An estimated $11 
million diking program would require 
$5.5 million in local funds which is sim- 
ply not available. The administration’s 
proposal must be amended. The Federal 
Government must assume the full cost 
of preventing pollution of public waters 
through operations conducted by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

In addition to waste treatment grants, 
this bill provides $3.9 million for research 
on Great Lakes pollution, considerably 
less than the $20 million authorized by 
the Water Pollution Control Act Amend- 
ments of 1970. It is my hope that this al- 
location can be increased in the supple- 
mental appropriation or increased by 
the other body. 

Of allocations for construction of 
waste treatment works made to the 
State of Ohio, $34,103,142 remains un- 
committed with only 2 weeks remaining 
in fiscal 1970. This bill will add $40,- 
850,000 to the funds available to Ohio 
‘for a total of $74,953,142. Up to the pres- 
ent time, Ohio’s applications total $55,- 
409,000, indicating that $19,500,000 of the 
allocation to Ohio may be lost unless the 
State of Ohio develops a meaningful pro- 
gram, 

The Ohio program for pollution pro- 
vides loans out of a $100,000,000 bond 
issue. These loans must be paid back to 
the State by the local communities. 
There are no Ohio grants. Therefore, 
Ohio will receive only 30 to 33 percent 
Federal matching funds while other 
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States which make pollution grants will 
receive 50 to 55 percent Federal grants, 

The people of Ohio are being denied a 
substantial part of their Federal tax dol- 
lars because of the arbitrary and short- 
sighted Ohio program. 

My community has approved.a $100 
million bond issue to meet the water pol- 
lution problem of the Cleveland area. 
Because of the limitations of the Ohio 
program, the Cleveland plan is stalled on 
dead center while the pollution prob- 
lem is aggravated by the hour. 

The prospects are dismal, but I hope 
we can move toward realistic solutions to 
the pollution problems of Lake Erie— 
eRe most critical pollution prob- 

em, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment I have 
offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The clerk will read. 

The clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION GRANTS FoR WASTE TREATMENT 

Work 

For grants for construction of waste treat- 
ment works pursuant to section 8 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, to remain available until expended, 
$1,000,000,000; Provided, That not to exceed 
$200,000,000 of such amount may be avail- 
able for allocation to States based on eligi- 
bility for reimbursement under provisions of 
section 8(c) of the Act or severe local and 
basin-wide water pollution problems: Pro- 
vided further, That sums not obligated at 
the end of the fiscal year from the amounts 
allocated to each State shall be reallocated 
in accordance with the provisions in the Act. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Page 
14, strike out lines 6 and 7 and insert in Heu 
thereof the following: ‘$1,250,000,000; Pro- 
vided, That not to exceed $250,000,000 of such 
amount shall be available for allocation to 
States”. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment about which I have been 
in communication my colleagues in the 
House. It has the strong support of al- 
most every one of the Governors of the 
States of the Union affected. Copies of 
their letters have been inserted in the 
Recorp from time to time by me. It has 
the support of every national conserva- 
tion organization and the League of 
Women Voters. 

It is a proposal which affords this Na- 
tion an opportunity to make good on @ 
commitment made when the Congress 
passed the Clean Waters Restoration 
Act of 1966 by unanimous vote. It carries 
out the authorization by appropriating 
the full amount allocated under the law, 
and spends the money that we pledged 
we would at the time we passed the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend my 
friends and colleagues on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, They have indeed been 
generous. ‘This proposal which is before 
us today marks a momumental departure 
from the level of funding which has ex- 
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isted at times past. And, it. is with some 
sadness. L find myself here in the well. of 
the House calling upon this body to ap- 
propriate more than the level which has 
been recommended by our very fine Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. 

While, I recognize that there are 
problems with the allocations formula, 
however, my colleagues will recall, there 
were also such problems, last year. When 
we went into the same question last 
year we were told there were difficulties 
with the formula and that it would be 
very difficult or impossible—to get the 
money allocated, to get the money out, 
and to get the money spent. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
done & great deal better than most peo- 
ple anticipated in terms of getting the 
money out, getting it spent, and getting 
the needed waste treatment plants on 
the road toward construction. 

Mr, RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to my good 
friend from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. Just for a correction. 
The gentleman will recall that the De- 
partment of the Interior let it be known 
last year it could spend $600 million. 
Actually, the amount made available was 
something closer to a billion dollars. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman means 
$800 million plus the carryover. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman will re- 
call there was a carryover of some $150 
million. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RHODES. The amount of carry- 
over this year is close to $500 million, so 
they actually did not spend as much as 
they said they could. 

Mr. DINGELL. I am very glad my 
friend has raised that question. I wish to 
acknowledge the point the gentleman 
makes. 

I took the trouble to communicate— 
and I will insert in the Recorp immedi- 
ately following this colloquy the com- 
munication I shall now refer to—with 
the Department of Interior by letter, re- 
questing certain information as to carry- 
over and programing. 

It should be noted that the bill does 
a number of things. First, it appropriates 
a billion dollars. Second, it directs that 
$200 million of that be earmarked for 
paying up the sum of $800 million that 
the Federal Government owes the States 
for advances made by the several States 
to communities in reliance on the Clean 
Waters Restoration Act of 1966. 

In response to my query, David Domi- 
nick, Commissioner of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, ad- 
vised me I was correct in my under- 
standing, that their latest estimate 
showed approximately $440 million of 
funds which had been allocated to the 
various States will remain unobligated as 
of June 30. 

He points: out thet this is due to a 
series of causes, First, the very late date 
at which the money was made availa- 
ble by the Congress; secondly, the fact 
that the money was released very late 
by the Bureau of the Budget so that the 
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Department of the Interior could not be- 
gin its allocation. process; and, thirdly, 
he points out that the delay in getting 
this money spent is due to the practices 
of the States which, knowing they have 
18 months in which to spend the money, 
usually hold back a goodly portion of 
their fund. requests until the last 6 
months. Indeed he points out, and Iam 
not quoting from the letter: 

The latter fact, coupled with a tendency 
on the part of some States to spread funds 
utilization of over the permitted 18 month 
period provided by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended, will result in 
considerable activity in the period July 1, 
1970 to December 31. 


Then he follows up with: 

We anticipate that $290 million of the $440 
million unobligated on June 30 will have 
been obligated by December 31. This will 
leave $150 million unobligated as of that 
time, which will be subject to reallocation 
to those States having an immediate need 
for such funds. 


So I say as a matter of fact he points 
out there is going to be a very limited 
amount of funds carried over, a very lim- 
ited amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr.. DINGELL 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DINGELL. So he points out that 
there is going to be only a modest carry- 
over. 

The Bureau of the Budget in its stud- 
ies has pointed out some things to us 
which are, I think, quite important to 
the matter that is before us. They point 
out that during the forthcoming fiscal 
year it is anticipated that they will be 
able to program, allocate, and spend 
$1,130 billion.. This is $130 million more 
than: the Committee on Appropriations 
has very generously and let me say very, 
very wisely made available under the 
legislation that is before us. But if you 
consider. the fact that $200 million of 
this is going to be earmarked for repay- 
ment of funds already expended and 
perhaps the Department of the Interior 
will want to make more of it available 
in the form of funds to States which 
have already expended it, they could 
come up with a situation where we could 
have much less money available for ex- 
penditure by the States making grants 
of Federal funds under the law here ap- 
propriated than would meet the eye. 

So I make the point to my colleagues 
that it appears to me at least quite 
urgent that we should make the funds 
available in a sufficient amount. It is 
very clear from the backlog and carry- 
over and the estimates of construction 
needs of this Nation that we can spend 
many times $1 billion. The fact that we 
are going to have a little bit of a carry- 
over at the end of this year or have a 
little bit of a carryover at the end of 
next year is going to reflect prudence, 
economic wisdom and a real determina- 
tion to get on with the business of clean- 
up. As a matter of fact, if the Depart- 
ment of the Interior wants to spend more 
money and gets cooperation from the 
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Bureau of the Budget and gets.the 
money early. enough it can pay off the 
States, which have advanced funds in 
reliance on our promise of Federal re- 
payment from the $800 million not so 
earmarked. We owe the States a debt of 
about $800 million for this. Indeed, if 
Bureau of the Budget anticipations are 
valid, we may even wind up with less 
money being appropriated than can 
actually be expended according to the 
Bureau of the Budget figures. 

So I would urge my colleagues to.sup- 
port this very modest amendment which 
adds $250 million to the funds for con- 
struction and which increases by $50 
million the amount which is allocated 
for repayment to the States in the form 
of funds already expended by them in 
reliance on anticipated Federal grants. 

Mr. Chairman, there are just a couple 
of other points that ought to be remem- 
bered. 

We have in the past weeks in this body 
increased the amounts of money for 
water and sewers. 

In one instance a very striking 
amount was added for rural projects, new 
projects, administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And, a little bit 
earlier than that there was about a $350 
millioh increase in funds available to 
HUD which were overwhelmingly 
adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, let me point out some- 
thing else. The law requires—and this is 
an absolute mandatory provision of Fed- 
eral statute—no grants under these pro- 
grams for construction of sewers can 
be made until and unless there is an ap- 
propriate waste treatment plant wait- 
ing at the end of that sewer to receive the 
sewage that is coming into it. So, if this 
body wants the other appropriation we 
have already made for the construction 
of sewers to be meaningful and for that 
money to be spent, then we must increase 
the amount the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has brought in here before this 
body to spend for grants to States for 
waste treatment construction. So, it be- 
comes quite clearly necessary that we 
should expend the maximum amount. 

Mr. Chairman, one additional point 
which I would like to make is the fact 
that very shortly before this body there 
is going to be a $1 billion authorization 
which will probably be funded in the 
forthcoming year for grants to States 
and municipalities for construction of 
water and sewer projects. If that pro- 
gram goes through again under existing 
law there is the requirement that there 
be a waste treatment plant waiting at 
the end of that newly constructed sewer 
or there can be no Federal grant. So, 
again, we have an urgent need to in- 
crease the program to a level at which 
it should be done. 

Mr. Chairman, the last point I want 
to make—and the committee has been 
yery generous—is this: There will, of 
course, be problems with the formula, but 
we have found that the problems antic- 
ipated with regard to the formula have 
not been as great as anticipated and I 
would urge the committee to adopt the 
amendment. 
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The letters referred to follow: 

JUNE 8, 1970. 

Hon, Davip D. DOMINICK, 

Commissioner, Federal Water Quality Ad- 
ministration, Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D.C. 

Deak COMMISSIONER Dominick: I would 
appreciate being provided with a report con- 
cerning the status of funds appropriated for 
the construction grant program authorized 
by the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 

It is my understanding that the latest 
estimate shows that some $440 million in 
funds have been allocated to the various 
States will remain unobligated as of June 30, 
1970. I would appreciate being advised as 
to whether this estimate is correct. If not, 
what is the correct amount? 

Under the terms of the Act funds allocated 
during a given fiscal year remain available 
to the State to which said allocation was 
made until six months following the end of 
that fiscal year. Since the increased appro- 
priation for fiscal year 1970 was not made 
available to the States until several months 
after the start of the fiscal year, is it not 
true that some States have found it difficult 
to make timely obligations of the funds al- 
located to them? Will not these States in all 
probability make use of their allocations, 
in total or in part, during the six months 
following the end of fiscal year 1970? What 
is your estimate of the funds which will be 
unobligated at the end of the six month 
period following the end of the fiscal year. 

Since the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions expects to report the public works ap- 
propriation bill in the near future, I would 
appreciate an expedited answer to the ques- 
tions I have posed. 

Thank you for your attention to my re- 
quest. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 
US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN D, DINGELL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DINGELL: Thank you for your let- 
ter of June 8 pertaining to utilization of 
funds appropriated for grants for construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities. 

You are correct in your understanding that 
our latest estimate shows that approximately 
$440 million in funds which have been allo- 
cated to the various States will remain un- 
obligated as of June 30, 1970. Delays in the 
processing of grant applications by some 
States have made it difficult to insure timely 
obligation of funds for approved projects. 

The latter fact, coupled with a tendency on 
the part of some States to spread fund utili- 
zation over the permitted 18 month period 
provided by the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, will result in con- 
siderable activity in the period July 1, 1970 to 
December 31, 1970. We anticipate that $290 
million of the $440 million unobligated on 
June 30 will have been obligated by Decem- 
ber 31. This will leave $150 million unobli- 
gated as of that time, which will be subject 
to reallocation to those States having an im- 
mediate need for such funds. 

If we can be of further assistance, please 
let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin D. DOMINICK, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I moye 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio, 
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Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
emphatically support the amendment to 
provide full funding of $1.250 billion to 
finance the clean waters program. 

It seems to surprise many who know 
my record as one of the most economy- 
minded Members of Congress, and par- 
ticularly in my Defense subcommittee 
where I have fought over the years to 
cut many billions in needless spending, 
when I take the floor to ask for more 
money than the Appropriations Com- 
mittee proposes. I have often pointed out 
that billion-dollar spending programs 
are not the appropriate panacea for 
every national ill, and I shall always 
strongly fight the tendency to dip into 
taxpayers’ pockets on the pretext that 
spending and spending alone can solve 
critical problems. 

In the matter of environmental pollu- 
tion, however, the solution is implicit in 
an accelerated spending program which 
will construct antipollution facilities, 
which will support intensified research 
into new means of preserving environ- 
mental integrity. 

The amendment before us now is a 
very concrete example of this type of 
positive, constructive expenditures which 
will pay lasting dividends. It further has 
the support of an overwhelming major- 
ity of American taxpayers who are justi- 
fiably alarmed about the deterioration 
of our lakes, rivers, and streams. 

You may recall that last October 8 
when the fiscal 1970 Public Works Ap- 
propriation came before the House, I 
offered the Minshall amendment to in- 
crease clean water funds from $600 mil- 
lion to $1 billion. While this was rejected 
by just two votes the impetus of this ac- 
tion carried over to the Senate where 
$1 billion was approved. 

Conferees settled at an $800 million 
compromise, but the victory of achieving 
a $200 million increase, in the words of 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) in 
his February 26, 1970, letter to me, 
“made it possible for a substantial in- 
crease in waste treatment plant con- 
struction activity.” 

I agree with him completely that it 
would be tragic if the momentum we 
gained should be lost on the floor today. 
Accordingly, I was pleased to pledge to 
him early in March my efforts toward 
achieving full funding of $1.25 billion in 
fiscal 1971 construction grants. 

In doing so, I take some pride in the 
fact that my amendment last October 
was responsible for stepping up fiscal 
1970 funds and encouraging support for 
even greater financial endeavors for fis- 
cal 1971. And, I am proud, too, of the 
letter I received from colleagues from 
across the aisle last October 13, just after 
the debate in the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., October 13, 1969. 

Dear CoLLEAaGUE: We wish to thank you for 
your support of our endeavor for full fund- 
ing of the Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966, to make available $1 billion for grants 
to States and municipalities for construction 
of sewage treatment facilities. Although we 
did not achieve the full sum, your support 
helped make possible an appropriation of 
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some three times the budget request. This 
is something in which you may take justifi- 
able pride. 

During the coming year, we will be seeking 
other legislative actions to further advance 
the cause of clean water, and we hope that 
we may call upon you again for your kind 
and invaluable assistance, 

With warm good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
HENRY S. REUSS, 
Jm WRIGHT, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
JOHN A, BLATNIK, 
MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 
PAUL N. MCCLOSKEY, JR.. 
Members of Congress. 


This was a truly bipartisan effort last 
fall, as it must be again today. I strongly 
urge adoption of the amendment to pro- 
vide full funding and trust that a major- 
ity of this House is now fully alert to the 
fact that clean water is a top priority 
item on the national agenda. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan has made a very persuasive 
argument and I would like to indicate to 
him and to the House right now that I 
take off my hat to no Member in my de- 
sire and in my feeling of haste to get the 
proper waste disposal plants constructed 
in this Nation. Certainly we all feel that 
way. If it were possible under the legisla- 
tive formula under which these funds are 
allocated to do it faster and to do the 
job better, then, very likely, we would be 
appropriating more money because it 
probably could be used, 

Mr. Chairman, there is not any doubt 
but what the need exists. However, the 
facts are these, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House and Mr. Chairman, and they 
are irrefutable. 

Last year we had available for this 
particular purpose something like $900 
million. We are going to have a carry- 
over of at least $440 million. Now, in this 
bill is $1 billion in new appropriations. 
So available for this program next year 
will be a total of at least $1,440 million. 
Now, the gentleman from Michigan him- 
self said that the most that could pos- 
sibly be spent was $1,130 million. So, on 
that basis we are appropriating about 
$330 million more than even the gentle- 
man from Michigan thinks we can use, 

The facts are that the committee has 
changed the formula in this particular 
bill if it remains as it is to provide that 
of the $1 billion we would make avail- 
able, $800 million would be distributed 
under the old formula based primarily 
on population. 

Two hundred million dollars would be 
distributed to the States which have al- 
ready gone further than the Federal pro- 
gram would finance, and which are en- 
titled to be reimbursed. The gentleman’s 
own State of Michigan will get back 
about $19 million in reimbursements un- 
der this revision of the formula. We are 
trying to help the States which have gone 
ahead and prefinanced the Federal share 
on approved projects. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would advise the 
gentleman, and I wish to commend the 
committee, because they have done a 
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splendid job, and I just want them to 
do a better job—but to answer the points 
the gentleman raises, he is correct in 
what the bill authorizes, and it does au- 
thorize a $200 million reimbursement. 
That is very good. This actually tends to 
reduce the amount by about $350 million 
less than the Bureau of the Budget has 
said was necessary. That is why I set my 
figure at a modest $250 million so that 
we would be trying to get closer to the 
Bureau of the Budget’s estimates. 

Mr. RHODES. The gentleman from 
Michigan uses figures which confuse me, 
as they did in his original presentation. 
As to the amounts referred to, there is 
absolutely no way to spend it. In the orig- 
inal legislative bill and it was good legis- 
lation, the only amount which would 
have been authorized this year was 
$1.250 billion. We are going to make 
provision for $1.44 billion. I am at a loss 
to know how the gentleman arrives at 
the fact that this program is merely 
adequate when it is nearly perfect. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman has pointed 
out to this body that the committee has 
made available $800 million for formula 
allocations, and that $200 million are re- 
imbursements. The Bureau of the Budget 
has said that, on the formula basis, this 
is $1.3 billion. 

Mr. RHODES. Let me correct the gen- 
tleman’s figures, then. Eight hundred 
million dollars, plus $440 million is $1,24 
billion, which is $110 million more than 
the Bureau of the Budget says they can 
spend. 

Mr. DINGELL. Even taking those fig- 
ures—— 

Mr. RHODES. They are your figures. 

Mr. DINGELL. Well, taking my figures, 
and not going into the fact that the 
Department of the Interior has indicated 
that only $150 million will be carried 
over at the end of the calendar year—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
that the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

I would like to state that I appreciate 
the comments of my friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL), He 
has been most complimentary to the 
committee and the subcommittee. And 
they did work hard trying to carry out 
the desires that our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, has. 

We have used some words rather 
loosely around here when we talk about 
expenditures. What we are really talking 
about here is the allocation of funds. 
Under the original allocation formula 
the Bureau of the Budget had to ask for 
more funds than really necessary in the 
overall in an effort to meet the needs 
of a small number of States. 

The committee, in trying to meet that 
problem, has recommended several 
changes, and our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, has not objected 
because they are good changes. They are 
very significant and they are needed. 
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What we have done is provide $1.4 
billion plus, to carry out the pending 
grant applications of $1.5 billion, prac- 
tically the entire amount of all the so- 
called pending applications which fre- 
quently are only letters of intent. Many 
involve projects on which the localities 
have not had the opportunity to com- 
plete their proposals, the engineering 
and design, or have assurances of local 
matching funds. They represent the de- 
sires of those communities, and they 
probably will be finalized and con- 
structed eventually, but may require 
many years before funding is necessary. 

We have also revised the time period 
for reallotment of funds not utilized by 
States from 18 to 12 months. This will 
help greatly in expediting the availabil- 
ity of additional funds to those States 
which can evidence current need over 
and above their allocation under the 
formula. 

Under this committee action, of short- 
ening the time when funds can be reallo- 
cated from 18 months to 12 months, some 
$210 million more will be available on 
June 30, 1971, for reallotment than would 
be available under the existing formula. 

In summary, the committee feels that 
it has provided adequate funds to meet 
virtually all of the pending applications 
for new grants; has provided $200 million 
to initiate reimbursement of the States 
which have prefinanced projects; and has 
shortened the time period for the re- 
allocation of unutilized State funds. In so 
doing it has really met all of the essential 
requirements of the program for the 
coming fiscal year. Certainly we have 
provided for the States a much better 
program than would be possible under 
the gentleman’s own amendment under 
the existing allocation formula. 

So I ask you to stand by the committee. 
We tried to do a good job and I think 
we have. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word 
and rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, to reemphasize what 
has been said, last year we provided $800 
million and they have only expended 
about $247 million as of June 1. They 
have $553.5 million available as of June 1 
and this $553.5 million is available now— 
plus $1 billion more in this bill. Only 
$54 million was obligated in May. 

At least $1.44 billion will be available 
in fiscal year 1971 and the agency esti- 
mates $360 million of this will be avail- 
able for reallotment to any States which 
have additional needs in excess of their 
allocation. 

So there are ample funds here. There is 
more than they can use. So this amend- 
ment should be defeated. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr: Chairman, the well-being of our 
Nation depends on a continuing com- 
mitment to maintain a healthy environ- 
ment, and water pollution abatement 
and control must be one of the essential 
parts of this goal. 

The massive problem of water pollu- 
tion is one that we must act on immedi- 
ately. Time is-not on our side. 

One of the worst examples of the 
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harmful effects of water pollution is Lake 
Erie, which is becoming a dead lake. Un- 
less we take immediate and drastic ac- 
tion, according to the U.S. Public Health 
Service, Lake Erie is doomed to total 
death—that is, a situation where it will 
be unable to support any form of life 
whatsoever. Furthermore, and even 
more threatening, we are warned that 
this lake, virtually dead now, could be 
a foreboding of what lies ahead for many 
more of our Nation’s waterways. 

The drive to abate and control water 
pollution has been lagging. This is part- 
ly because of insufficient funding from 
the Federal Government. If we further 
delay in taking corrective action, we will 
increase by a large amount the eventual 
cost of water pollution abatement and 
control. Furthermore, it will impose an 
unnecessary and continuing threat to the 
health and welfare of our Nation and our 
people. 

Four years ago Congress passed the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966. 
Now it is time to live up to the full com- 
mitment made in that act, something we 
have not done in the past. The Clean 
Waters Restoration Act authorizes ap- 
propriations of $1.25 billion in fiscal year 
1971. It is imperative that we appropriate 
the full amount—$1.25 billion. 

I urge support of this amendment. 

Congress recognized by the Clean Wa- 
ters Restoration Act that. the Federal 
Government has definite responsibilities 
for halting water pollution. Let us now 
act on the commitment we made 4 years 
ago. Certainly our Nation has the re- 
sources to do so. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Appropriations 
Committee, and especially its Public 
Works Subcommittee, deserves consider- 
able credit for presenting to this House 
today a bill containing $1 billion for sew- 
age treatment grants under the Clean 
Water Restoration Act of 1966. 

The changes proposed with regard to 
the allocation of the money—80 percent 
to the States on the basis of population, 
20 percent to retire reimbursable debts 
owed to States for prefinancing the Fed- 
eral share of grants, and the reallocation 
of the money at the end of 12 rather than 
18 months—are particularly significant, 
and will certainly help to maximize the 
benefits which will be gained from the 
expenditure of this money. 

It is my belief, however, that this 
House could, with ample justification, 
appropriate the full $1.25 billion author- 
ized by the Congress for waste treatment 
facilities. That is why I support the Din- 
gell amendment. 

The committee will tell you that this 
bill provides for $1 billion in new appro- 
priations to which can be added a carry- 
over of $440 million, for a total of $1.4 
billion. But the need far exceeds that. 

At the present time there are appli- 
cations for sewage treatment grants in 
FWPCA regional offices totaling about 
$0.5 billion. Additional applications for 
grants totaling $1.08 billion are in State 
water pollution agencies, for a total of 
$1.5 billion or $100 million over what the 
committee is providing. 
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Furthermore, the best information I 
can obtain indicates that there may be 
up to another $250 million in grant re- 
quests now in local agencies which will be 
eligible for funding by the end of the 
1971 fiscal year. 

In addition to this are the reimburs- 
ables now owed to various States which 
have prefinanced to Federal share of 
water treatment projects, on the as- 
sumption that they would later be re- 
imbursed by the Federal Government. 
There is a total of about $400 million 
in “earned” reimbursables now owed 
to the States. The bill proposed by the 
committee would provide enough funds 
to repay $200 million of this, but another 
$200 million would not be financed. 

The potential need then is not just the 
$1.4 billion which is made available 
through a new appropriation of $1 bil- 
lion and a $440 million carryover. The 
need is $1.9 billion—$1.5 billion in grant 
requests and $400 million in reimburs- 
ables—plus whatever new local grant re- 
quests will become eligible for financing 
by the end of the fiscal year. 

When the Clean Water Restoration 
Act was passed by the Congress it was a 
recognition that our waters are not 
clean, and that major action had to be 
taken to help provide financial help to 
State and local units of government to 
clean up the rivers and streams of this 
country. Our States were accepting on 
good faith the fact that this help would 
be coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Many prefinanced the Federal 
share of local grants so that they could 
start pollution abatement programs 
quickly, and in a sense it is these very 
States which acted most quickly to clean 
up their waters that may now be left 
holding the bag unless the Congress fully 
funds the pollution program before us 
today. 

In my own State of Wisconsin many 
millions of dollars were prefinanced on 
the assumption that the Federal Govern- 
ment would eventually come through 
with its full share for our pollution 
abatement construction projects, but to 
quote from a letter from the Governor 
of our State on this matter: 

While we have built a feature into our law 
which will permit state advances of federal 
funds, we are extremely hesitant about uti- 
lizing this method in the face of a possibility 
that the reimbursement provisions may’ be 
stricken from the federal program. 


With the increased realization in re- 
cent years that we must act now to clean 
up our environment, more and more 
States have adopted water quality stand- 
ards. With the passage of the Water 
Quality Improvement Act a few months 
ago, we even extended the kinds of pol- 
lutants—in this case pesticides—which 
will be considered in setting those stand- 
ards. The House has added more funds 
for water and sewer lines in both the 
HUD and agriculture appropriations bills. 
But additional funds for water and sewer 
lines will be of little help unless we have 
adequate waste treatment plants at the 
end of those lines. 

We have the technology available to- 
day to clean up our waters. We must ask 
ourselves whether we have the will and 
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the commitment to do so. Just 2 months 
ago on “Earth Day” many of us set forth 
goals for cleaning up the environment. 
But we cannot fool ourselves. It will 
cost money to achieve these goals. Some 
of that money would be provided in this 
legislation. It is time, I think, that the 
Congress must match its promise with its 
performance with regard to clean water, 
or face a widening of the credibility gap 
between the Federal Government and 
our State and local governments. It is no 
longer enough for Government to make a 
good effort to clean up our waterways. 
We must make our best effort and we 
must make it now. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of Congress- 
man DINGELL’s amendment which would 
provide full funding for the construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities. 

The Clean Water Restoration Act of 
1966 called for a steady rise over 5 years 
in Federal matching grants to States for 
sewage treatment facility construction— 
from $150 million in fiscal year 1967 to 
$450 million in 1968, $700 million in 1969, 
a een in 1970, and $1.25 billion in 
1971. 

Only $567 million was appropriated 
during the first 3 years. Last year the ad- 
ministration requested $214 million, but 
Congress appropriated $800 million to 
clean up our Nation’s waterways. Of this 
$800 million, the administration will have 
ees only $515 million by June 30, 
1970. 

Can the money be spent wisely? Do the 
States feel that they can use these funds 
to clean up their streams, lakes, rivers, 
and harbors? The answer is yes. As of 
February 28, 1970, pending applications 
for construction grants for waste treat- 
ment facilities totaled $1.7 billion. Cali- 
fornia alone has $57 million worth of ap- 
plications that are awaiting approval and 
funding. Many say that even this amount 
is unrealistically low. 

Mr. Chairman, in order to restore our 
waterways to a decent condition, we must 
back up our good intentions, our lofty 
rhetoric, with cash. Our society is de- 
manding that the streams, lakes, and 
coastal waters, in addition to serving 
obvious water supply needs, be fit for rec- 
reational uses, such as swimming and 
boating, and also be pleasing to the sight 
and smell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) . 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. DINGELL), there 
were—ayes 28, noes 81. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ASPINALL. Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under considera- 
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tion the bill (HR. 18127) making 
appropriation for public works for 
water, pollution control, and power de- 
velopment, including the Corps of En- 
gineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, power agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and related 
independent agencies and commissions 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes, had directed 
him to report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


SUBMISSION OF CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON S. 1519, NATIONAL COM- 
MISSION ON LIBRARIES AND IN- 
FORMATION SCIENCE 


Mr. PERKINS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 1519) to establish a National 
Commission on Libraries and. Informa- 
tion Science, and for other purposes: 
CONFERENCE Report (H, Repr. No. 91-1226) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 1519) 
to establish a National Commission on Li- 
braries and Information Science, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respéctive Houses 
as follows: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House 
and agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science Act”. 

STATEMENT OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby affirms that 
library and information services adequate 
to meet the needs of the people of the Unit- 
ed States are essential to achieve national 
goals and to utilize most effectively the Na- 
tion’s educational resources and that the 
Federal Government will cooperate with 
State and local governments and public and 
private agencies in assuring optimum pro- 
vision of such services. 
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COMMISSION ESTABLISHED 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby established as 
an independent agency within the executive 
branch, a National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Commission’’) . 

(b) The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall provide the Commis- 
sion with necessary administrative services 
{including those related to budgeting, ac- 
counting, financial reporting, personnel, and 
procurement) for which payment shall be 
made in advance, or by relmbursement, from 
funds of the Commission and such amounts 
as may be agreed upon by the Commission 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

bec. 4. The Commission shall have au- 
thority to accept in the name of the United 
States grants, gifts, or bequests of money 
for immediate disbursement in furtherance 
of the functions of the Commission. Such 
grants, gifts, or bequests, after acceptance 
by the Commission, shall be paid by the 
donor or his representative to the Treasurer 
of the United States whose receipts shall be 
their acquittamce. The Treasurer of the 
United States shall enter them in a special 
account to the credit of the Commission for 
the purposes in each case specified. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall have the 
primary responsibility for developing or rec- 
ommending overall plans for, and advising 
the appropriate governments and agencies 
on, the policy set forth in section 2. In 
carrying out that responsibility, the Com- 
mission shall— 

(1) advise the President and the Congress 
on the implementation of national policy by 
such statements, presentations, and reports 
as it deems appropriate; 

(2) conduct studies, surveys, and analyses 
of the library and informational needs of 
the Nation, including the special library and 
informational needs of rural areas and of 
economically, socially, or culturally deprived 
persons, and the means by which these needs 
may be met through information centers, 
through the libraries of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and institutions of higher ed- 
ucation, and through public, research, spe- 
clal, and other types of libraries; 

(3) appraise the adequacies and deficien- 
cies of current library and information re- 
sources and services and evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of current library and information 
science programs; 

(4) develop overall plans for meeting na- 
tional library and informational needs and 
for the coordination of activities at the Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels, taking into con- 
sideration all of the library and informational 
resources of the Nation to meet those needs; 

(5) be authorized to advise Federal, State, 
local, and private agencies regarding library 
and information sciences; 

(6) promote research and development 
activities which will extend and improve the 
Nation’s library and information-handling 
capability as essential links in the national 
communications networks; 

(7) submit to the President and the Con- 
gress (not later than January 31 of each year) 
a report on its activities during the preced- 
ing fiscal year; and 

(8) make and publish such additional re- 
ports as it deems to be necessary, including, 
but not limited to, reports of consultants, 
transcripts of testimony, Summary reports, 
and reports of other Commission. findings, 
studies, and recommendations, 

(b) The Commission is authorized to con- 
tract with Federal agencies and other public 
and private agencies to carry out any of its 
functions under subsection (a) and to 
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publish and disseminate such reports, find- 
ings, studies, and records as it deems appro- 
priate. 

{c) The Commission is further authorized 
to conduct such hearings at such times and 
places as it deems appropriate for carrying 
out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) The heads of all Federal agencies are, 
to the extent not prohibited by law, di- 
rected to cooperate with the Commission in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of the Librarian of Congress and four- 
teen members appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Five members of the Commission 
shall be professional librarians or informa- 
tion specialists, and the remainder shall be 
persons having special competence or inter- 
est in the needs of our society for library 
and information services, at least one of 
whom shall be knowledgeable with respect 
to the technological aspects of library and 
information services and sciences. One of the 
members of the Commission shall be desig- 
nated by the President as Chairman of the 
Commission. The terms of office of the ap- 
pointive members of the Commission shall 
be five years, except that (1) the terms of 
Office of the members first appointed shall 
commence on the date of enactment of this 
Act and shall expire two at the end of one 
year, three at the end of two years, three at 
the end of three years, three at the end of 
four years, and three at the end of five years, 
as designated by the President at the time 
of appointment, and (2) a member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed only 
for the remainder of such term. 

(b) Members of the Commission who are 
not in the regular full-time employ of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings or conferences of the Commission or 
otherwise engaged in the business of the 
Commission, be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at a rate fixed by the Chairman, but 
not exceeding the rate specified at the time 
of such service for grade GS-18 in section 
5332 of title 5, United States Code, including 
traveltime, and while so serving on the busi- 
ness of the Commission away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5703 of title 5, United States Code, 
for persons employed intermittently in the 
Government service. 

(c) (1) The Commission is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, covering appoint- 
ments in the competitive service, such pro- 
fessional and technical personnel as may be 
necessary to enable it to carry out its func- 
tion under this Act. 

(2) ._The Commission may procure, without 
regard to the civil service or classification 
laws, temporary and intermittent services of 
such personnel as is necessary to the extent 
authorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed the 
rate specified at the time of such service for 
grade GS-18 in section 5332 of title 5, United 
States Code, including traveltime, and while 
so serying on the business of the Commis- 
sion away from their homes or regular places 
of business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in Heu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of 
title 5, United States Code, for persons em- 
ployed intermittently in the Government 
service. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30,1970, and $750,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1971, and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this Act. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Cart D. PERKINS, 

JOHN BRADEMAS, 

Patsy MINK, 

OGDEN RED, 

WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

RALPH YARBOROUGH, 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 

Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 

WALTER F. MONDALE, 

THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

WINSTON L, PROUTY, 

Jacos JAVITS, 

PETER H. DoMINIcK, 

GEORGE MURPHY, 

RICHARD SCHWEIKER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill, S. 1519, to Establish a 
National Commission on Libraries and In- 
formation Science, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommend the accom- 
panying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause 
and inserted a new text. The House recedes 
from its disagreement to the Senate bill with 
an amendment which is a substitute for 
both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment. 

Except for minor clarifying, conforming 
provisions this statement explains the action 
of the managers on the part of the House. 

The Senate bill established the Commis- 
sion within the Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, while the 
House amendment established the Commis- 
sion as an independent agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. The confer- 
ence report adopts the provisions of the 
House amendment. 

The two versions of the bill differed with 
respect to the administrative provisions for 
the Commission. The conference report 
adopts the provisions of the House amend- 
ment. 

The Senate bill authorized the Commis- 
sion to accept contributions of money and 
immediately disburse same for the purposes 
of the Commission. The House amendment 
did not contain these provisions. The con- 
ference report adopts these Senate provi- 
sions. 

The Senate bill provided that the Commis- 
sion shall have responsibility for developing 
or recommending plans for the National 
policy, while the House amendment limits 
the function to developing plans. The con- 
ference report adopts the provision of the 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill explicitly included lan- 
guage relating to special library and infor- 
mational needs of rural areas, while the 
House amendment did not. The conference 
report adopts the provision of the Senate 
bill. 

The Senate bill required an appraisal of 
resources and services, while the House 
amendment confined the appraisal to re- 
sources. The conference report adopts the 
Senate provision. 

The House amendment stated that the 
Commission shall appraise “deficiencies” of 
library and information resources, as well 
as their “adequacies”, while the Senate bill 
did not. The conference report adopts the 
House provision. 
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The Senate bill required that the Com- 
mission advise Federal, State and local agen- 
cies regarding libraries and information 
sciences. The House amendment contained no 
comparable provision, The conference report 
contains the provision of the Senate bill but 
modifies it to authorize, but not to require 
the Commission to furnish such advice. 

The Senate bill required reporting through 
the Secretary to the President and Congress. 
The House required reporting directly to the 
President and Congress, The conference re- 
port adopts the provision of the House 
amendment. 

The Senate bill set January 31 as the re- 
porting date, while the House amendment 
specified January 1. The conference report 
contains the provisions of the Senate bill. 

The House amendment authorized reports 
in addition to the annual report, while the 
Senate bill did not. The Conference report 
adopts the provision of the House amend- 
ment. 

Section 6 of the Senate bill and Section 6 
of the House amendment specified the com- 
position and membership of the Commission. 
They differed in a number of respects and 
substantively in the following particulars: 

(1), Both bills provided for a fifteen mem- 
ber Commission. The Senate bill specified 
that the Librarian of Congress be a statutory 
member of the Commission while the House 
amendment did not. 

(2) The Senate bill provided that at least 
five. members of the Commission be profes- 
sional librarians or information scientists 
while the House amendment set five as the 
maximum number of such professionals. 

(3) The Senate bill but not the House 
amendment required that at least one mem- 
ber of the Commission be knowledgeable 
with respect to the technological aspects of 
library services. 

The conference report rewrites Section 6 
with the resolution of these differences as 
follows: 

(1) ‘The conference report. provides for a 
fifteen member Commission and specifies 
that the Librarian of Congress be one of the 
members of the Commission with the other 
members of the Commissian being appointed 
by the President with two to serve initially 
for one year, three to serve initially for two 
years, three to serve initially for four years 
and three to serve initially for five years. 
‘After the expiration of such terms the con- 
ference report provides that the terms of 
office of the members of the Commission 
shall be five years. 

(2) The conference report provides that 
only five members of the Commission shall 
be professional librarians or information sci- 
entists and the remainder shall be persons 
having a special competence or interest in 
the needs of our society for library and in- 
formation services. The conference substi- 
tute requires that at least one member of 
the Commission be knowledgeable with re- 
spect to the technological aspects of library 
services. 

The Senate bill increased the authorization 
to $750,000 in fiscal year 1971, while the 
House amendment maintained the authoriza- 
tion at $500,000. Both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment authorized an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for fiscal year 1970. The Sen- 
ate limited the appropriation in the follow- 
ing fiscal years to $750,000 ach year. The 
House amendment placed no ceiling on ap- 
propriations for fiscal years after fiscal year 
1970. The conference report adopts this pro- 
vision of the Senate bill. 

CARL PERKINS, 

JOHN BRADEMAS, 

Patsy MINK, 

OGDEN REID, 

WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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COL. ROSCOE TURNER: RIP. 


(Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission. to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker— 

O I have skipped the surly bonds of earth, 
And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings. 


Son of a Mississippi farmer, who was 
opposed to young Roscoe's desire to be 
a railroad engineer because it was “too 
dangerous,” he was in the front rank of 
that wild and wonderful breed of men 
whose glamorous and hazardous exploits 
in aviation between the two World Wars 
thrilled and astounded the world. 
Sunwards I've climbed, and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds, and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of! Wheeled and 
soared and swung, 

High in the sunlit silence; hovering there, 

I’ve chased the shouting wind along, and 
flun; 

My eager Craft through footless halls of air. 


Intrigued by the sight of some training 
planes, sent by the Federal Government 
to the old Memphis Driving Park, he tried 
to join up—but the Army was not in- 
terested. One month after the United 
States entered World War I, Roscoe Tur- 
ner was in uniform: in the Ambulance 
Corps. But he wound up in the balloon 
service, as.an observer, and in 1919 was 
discharged as a first lieutenant. 

Up, up the long, delirious burning blue 
I've trod the wind-swept heights with easy 


grace, 
Where never lark, nor even eagle, flew. ... 


A lion tamer immediately after World 
War I, he switched to parachute jumping 
with an air circus, and became a qualified 
pilot and stunt fiyer. Few in his era were 
to fly faster than he did—in 1930 he set 
an east-west transcontinental record of 
18 hours, 43 minutes, a truly astonishing 
feat for the day—and was on his way to 
becoming one of the leading heroes in the 
sport of setting air records, until the ad- 
vent of World War I in 1939 stilled for- 
ever the roaring, snarling sounds of tiny 
Wasp-Senior and Wedell-Williams rac- 
ing planes hurling around the pylons at 
over 300 miles an hour, 

Seven times he broke transcontinental 
speed records; three times he won the 
Thompson Trophy prize for the annual 
300-mile race; three times, the Harmon 
Trophy, given to the country’s top speed 
pilot, and also took the Bendix cross- 
country race plus any other number of 
top prizes. It was an age of color and 
splendor; the American people wanted 
their heroes to be glamorous and out- 
standing, and Roscoe Turner gave his 
public what they sought. It was not un- 
usual to see him striding down the street, 
dazzling in a blue tunic with gold braid, 
parachute slung over his shoulder, and 
his pet lion, “Gilmore,” on a leash, or in 
his favorite uniform: blue tunic, fawn- 
colored breeches, knee-length boots, Sam 
Brown belt and crimson fiying helmet. 
An individual in an age of individualists, 
the famous cartoon character “Smilin’ 
Jack” was based on the image Turner 
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presented. And through the 1930’s, un- 
counted thousands of spellbound boys 
huddled over their radios, listening in 
quivering excitement to the dramatized 
adventures of Col. Roscoe Turner and 
his air aces. 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker said in 1938 
that Roscoe Turner had done more for 
aviation than any man in the United 
States. During World War II he helped 
train over 3,500 cadets and instructors 
for the Army Air Forces. Up until 3 years 
ago, he continued to fly, piloting the lat- 
est military jet planes. In 1952 the Air 
Force awarded him the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in recognition of his racing 
exploits and wartime training service. 

A friend remembers Roscoe Turner 
once saying “When I get so old I cannot 
come over here and look over the field 
and hear the engines, I want to die.” 
There is something particularly sad; 
there is an unusual sense of loss; there is 
a larger void than otherwise—when a 
man. like Roscoe Turner passes from 
amongst his fellow men. Those of us 
privileged to know him, and to call him 
“Friend,” will always carry in our hearts 
and cherish the memory of this man, one 
of the last of his kind. 


And while, with silent, uplifted mind, I’ve 
trod 


That high, untrespassed sanctity of space 
Put out my hand, and touched the face of 
God. 


His kind seldom comes among us and, 
thank God, there is something in the soul 
of this country, and, indeed, of men ey- 
erywhere, that thrills to their presence 
when they do. He is gone, and something 
has passed with him that will never come 
again. “Clear,” and “Contact,” have 
sounded for him for the last time; the 
chocks have been pulled away from the 
wheels,- and he has departed on that 
great eternal flight. Those who knew him 
will always like to think that somewhere 
in the vast universe Col. Roscoe Turner’s 
spirit is still at the controls, but his race 
course is the cosmos, and the pylons 
marking the turns are the planets, and 
the stars, 


When my life on earth is ended, and my work 
at last is done, 
I'll set down my wings forever, on the Alr- 
drome of the Sun. 
Where that Greater One keeps vigil, our CO, 
our Flying Boss, 
He whose wingspread fills the Heavens; 
from Polaris to the Cross, 


Godspeed, Roscoe. Clear the throttle, 
and open sky. 


THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTING BILL 


(Mr. HALEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
I read in the Fort. Myers News Press, a 
fine editorial which expresses very well 
some of the same criticisms I have had 
to giving the vote to 18-year-olds 
through a simple act of Congress rather 
than through a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

As the editor says, the bill, which is 
now Public Law 285, is a mockery of the 
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other voting rights amendments to the 
Constitution, and of the Florida Con- 
stitution and Legislature because there 
is a similar amendment coming up for 
vote this fall in our State. In effect, 
Congress has now deprived not only 
Florida but all States from allowing its 
voters to have a say so in the matter of 
the 18-year-old vote. 

From still another standpoint, I feel 
that the new law is a mockery. To me it 
is misleading to our 18- to 20-year-olds, 
who will now believe they are being given 
the great privilege of adult citizenship, 
when, in my opinion, it makes them sec- 
ond class citizens in some respects. That 
is, it does not confer upon them all the 
privileges and responsibilities of true 
adulthood, such as the right to own prop- 
erty, to be treated as an adult before 
the courts of the land, to sue and to be 
sued, to marry without parental consent, 
to serve on juries, to be responsible for 
their own debts, to be eligible to hold 
public office, and to be served alcoholic 
beverages in a cocktail lounge. 

There is no disputing that many young 
people at 18 years old are mature enough 
and have sufficient experience to vote 
and perform the full responsibilities of 
citizenship. But because the years be- 
tween 18 to 21 are some of the most 
formative years of anyone’s life, some in 
this age group will not be prepared to 
accept the responsibility of adulthood, 
including the right to vote in all elec- 
tions. 

I therefore think it even more urgent 
that the people of this country be al- 
lowed to grant the right to vote to 18- to 
20-year-olds because it is they who know 


best the abilities of our young people 
and it is they who must live with what- 
ever the ultimate decision is to be. 

The Fort Myers News-Press editorial, 
“The 18-Year Voting Bill a Mockery,” 
is worthy of careful reading. It follows: 

THE 18-YeaR VOTING BILL A MOCKERY 


By its action to give the vote to 18-year- 
olds by means of & bill instead of a con- 
stitutional amendment, Congress makes a 
mockery of the three voting rights amend- 
ments previously written into the U.S. Con- 
stitution, These are the 15th Amendment 
which abolished race as a voting qualifica- 
tion in 1870, the 19th Amendment which 
granted suffrage to women in 1920, and the 
24th Amendment which abolished the poll 
tax in 1964. What point is there now to these 
amendments and to the long controversies 
which attended their ratification by the 
states if Congress can do what these amend- 
ments did simply by passing a bill? 

Congress also makes a mockery of the 
Florida Constitution and Legislature. Our 
state constitution sets the voting age at 21. 
The Legislature has approved an amend- 
ment to be voted on by the people in No- 
vember to reduce the age to 18. But Con- 
gress has deprived the Florida voters of their 
voice in the matter. If they approve the 
state amendment, their action will be super- 
fiuous for Congress will have settled the 
matter itself. But what is worse, if the peo- 
ple reject this amendment and show by their 
votes that they do not favor lowering the 
voting age to 18 in this state, they will find 
their wishes flouted and their decision over- 
ridden by Congress. 

President Nixon has declared himself in 
favor of lowering the voting age to 18 but by 
constitutional amendment and not by stat- 
ute. If he has the courage of his convic- 
tion he will veto this bill. But the 18-year- 
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old voting provision is a rider tacked onto 
a bill extending the 1965 voting rights act. 
This act, enforcing the voting rights of mi- 
norities, will expire this year if not con- 
tinued. So the word from Wi m is 
that Nixon may sign the bill or let it become 
law without his signature. 

Provision is being made for a Supreme 
Court test of the measure if it becomes law 
but the legal groundwork already has been 
laid by which the court could uphold it, 
The 1965 voting rights act, like the current 
extension, contained a provision outlawing 
literacy tests for voters. New York State had 
a law that required voters to be able to read 
and write English which was overridden by 
the federal act. The Supreme Court upheld 
the right of Congress to override this state 
voting requirement by the voting rights 
act, holding that it was appropriate legis- 
lation for Congress to pass under the “equal 
rights” clause of the Constitution. Since the 
Supreme Court has said that Congress can 
pass a bill that supersedes state literacy 
qualifications for voting, it probably will say 
that Congress also can pass a bill that super- 
sedes state age requirements for voting. 

Actually the lowering of the voting age 
to 18 is not going to make much difference 
in any election results, for the boys and 
girls of 18, 19 and 20 are only a small frac- 
tion of the population. In Florida by the 
1960 census they numbered 182,587 out of 
4,951,560, and in Lee County 1,643 out of 
54,539. But the issue raised by this bill, 
which would override the constitutional au- 
thority of the states to set the qualifica- 
tions for their voters, is crucially important. 
The issue is whether the U.S. Constitution 
has in fact become the “scrap of paper” 
that many of those in Washington today 
seem to consider it. 


“DAY OF BREAD” AND “HARVEST 
FESTIVAL” WEEK 


(Mrs. MAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend her 
remarks.) 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to join the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PURCELL), the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr. Winn), the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Duncan), the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Dutsxk1), the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota (Mr. BERRY), 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Mc- 
KNEALLY), the gentleman from North 
Dakota (Mr. ANDREWS), the gentleman 
from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND), 
the gentleman from Oregon (Mr. 
DELLENBACK), the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. SEBELIUS), the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Camp), the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. KYL), the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Horton), the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL), the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr: Quiz), the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY), and a number of 
my colleagues in the House in intro- 
ducing today a resolution calling upon 
the President to designate Tuesday, 
October 6 of this year as a “Day of 
Bread” and the week within which it 
falls as a “Harvest Festival” week. The 
resolution also asks the President to 
issue a proclamation calling on the peo- 
ple of the United States to join with 
other nations of the world in interna- 
tional observance of this event. 

In marking a Day of Bread, we of the 
United States will join the peoples of 
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Europe, South America, Asia, and Africa 
in a common bond of mutual recogni- 
tion—acknowledging that our existence 
depends on the bounty of nature, and on 
forces and circumstances beyond our 
human control, even in this space age 
of advanced technology. 

In this time of internal strife and 
international conflict, especially, the 
Day of Bread gives us a superb oppor- 
tunity to clasp hands with all peoples 
everywhere in an expression of gratitude 
that transcends all boundaries of coun- 
try, creed, race, or politics. 

Last year, the Governors of more than 
35 of our States, and the mayor of a 
number of cities followed the White 
House in their own proclamations of the 
Day of Bread, recognizing that bread, 
which has served the family of man for 
more than 3,000 years, has come to 
stand for all food, and for the values ex- 
pressed in the universal prayer, “Give 
us this day.” 

Millions of people worldwide suffer 
from malnutrition and hunger, and ob- 
servance of a “Day of Bread” reminds us 
that we must not relax our efforts to deal 
with these serious problems both nation- 
ally and internationally. 

Insofar as bread itself is concerned, 
millers and bakers with the backing and 
support of wheat growers, nutrition au- 
thorities and consumer groups, have re- 
cently taken steps to strengthen the staff 
of life. It has been reported that per- 
haps as many as half of all American 
women of child-bearing years suffer from 
simple iron-deficiency anemia, along 
with millions of young children, In con- 
sequence, a baker-miller petition has 
been filed asking approval of the Food 
and Drug Administration to increase the 
amount of iron in enriched bread prod- 
ucts by three to four times. 

Still further, I am advised that those 
same industries associated with wheat- 
based consumer products have asked the 
support of the Food and Nutrition 
Board, National Research Council, and 
National Academy of Sciences to in- 
crease the thiamine and niacin levels of 
enriched breads by 50 percent. Thus, as 
we continue to press our war against 
malnutrition and hunger, bread assumes 
even greater importance in our arsenal 
of foodstuffs. 

But, in the larger dimension, bread 
still stands as the embodiment of our 
total abundance and our gratitude for 
what we and all peoples of the world 
possess. Let us join together on October 
6 in gratitude for the bounty of nature 
and the annual harvest of farm and 
field, in observance of a “Day of Bread” 
and a “Harvest Festival” week. I urge 
all my colleagues to support prompt con- 
Rora and enactment of this resolu- 
tion. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING BILL IN- 
TRODUCED TO DEAL WITH A 
SUBCHAPTER S PROBLEM 


(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I am introducing a bill relating to 
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the tax provisions applicable to small 
business corporations—so-called ‘“‘sub- 
chapter S  corporations’—which are 
taxed in a manner roughly similar to 
partnerships. When these provisions 
were first enacted in 1958, Congress de- 
termined to make them applicable 
to operating businesses and not to 
businesses which received significant 
amounts of passive investment income— 
such as royalties, rents, dividends, in- 
terest, annuities, and gain from sales or 
exchanges of stock or securities. Con- 
sequently, under the statute a corpora- 
tion is disqualified from subchapter S 
treatment if it derives more than 20 
percent of its gross receipts from passive 
investment income sources. 

In the mid 1960’s, a joint study was 
undertaken by the Treasury Department 
and the Committee on Partnerships of 
the American Bar Association Section on 
Taxation to review the subchapter S 
provisions. The staff of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
also worked with thesc -wo groups on 
this project. This study resulted in a 
legislative proposal, contained in the 
Treasury Department’s tax reform 
proposals (both the 1968 and the 1969 
recommendations), to revise subchapter 
S to deal with inadvertent terminations 
of elections to be taxed under subchap- 
ter S, to simplify the law, and generally 
to make the tax treatment accorded 
these corporations more nearly like part- 
nership tax treatment. One of the more 
important changes which this study sug- 
gested was the elimination of the pas- 
sive investment income limitation. How- 
ever, there has not been an opportunity 
for the Committee on Ways and Means 
to give the extensive consideration to 
this detailed set of proposals which they 
require. 

The trouble presented by the passive 
income limitation is illustrated by a de- 
cision of the United States Tax Court 
about.a year ago holding that “passive 
investment income” for purposes of the 
subchapter S passive investment income 
limitation includes not only gains from 
actual sales of securities but also any 
taxable capital gains received by a cor- 
poration in the liquidation of another 
corporation. This may occur even though 
the business operation was clearly active 
as is evidenced by the ownership by the 
corporation involved of more than 50 
percent of the other corporation’s stock. 

If such a gain brings the corporation's 
passive investment income over the 20- 
percent limitation, this will disqualify 
the company for subchapter S treat- 
ment—even though the company was 
basically an operating business—merely 
because of the liquidation of another ac- 
tive corporation in which it owned a con- 
trolling interest. This is true even though 
the controlling interest itself indicates 
that insofar as the continuing corpora- 
tion is concerned, its interest in the 
liquidated corporation was active in na- 
ture, and did not represent a portfolio 
investment, under the small business cor- 
poration provisions. 

The bill I am introducing deals with 
the type of situation I have outlined to 
you. It provides that, for purposes of 
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applying the passive investment income 
test, a capital gain occurring upon the 
liquidation of a corporation is not to be 
considered as passive income for sub- 
chapter S purposes if the corporation 
receiving it has more than a 50-percent 
interest in the liquidated corporation. It 
should be noted that there is no change 
in how this gain will be taken into ac- 
count for other tax purposes. For exam- 
ple, it will continue to be a taxable gain 
to the shareholders of the subchapter S 
corporation. It seems to me that it is 
important to deal with inequities of this 
type with dispatch, and not await the 
longer period necessary for the complete 
overhaul of subchapter S. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FOR 
REGULATION OF COMMERCE IN 
TEXTILES AND LEATHER FOOT- 
WEAR 


(Mr. OBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, today I join 
Chairman WILBUR Mints and more than 
250 other colleagues in sponsoring legis- 
lation that provides for the regulation 
of commerce in textiles and leather foot- 
wear. 

My purpose is clear: to foster the 
maintenance and expansion of economi- 
cally strong textile and footwear indus- 
tries in the United States and to avoid 
the disruption of markets for textile and 
leather footwear articles. 

Early last week I wrote to Chairman 
Mitts about three issues of major con- 
cern to the people of my district—shoes, 
mink pelts, and dairy products. In that 
letter I said: 

I think the degree of import injury shows 
clearly in the New England shoe firm and 
shoe worker investigations Just completed by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Even though the test of import injury un- 
der existing law is quite stringent, three 
members of the Commission felt in both cases 
that the test had been met. Since three 
members disagreed, the Commission has re- 
ported to the President that in both cases it 
“makes no affirmative finding’—surely a dis- 
appointing outcome for the petitioning shoe 
firm and shoe workers. 

The tie vote frustrates them under law, 
but it should persuade the President and 
the Congress that their economic suffering 
is sufficient under any realistic standard to 
warrant assistance. The only question is who 
will provide it. 


I have tried to give the administration 
as much elbowroom as possible on this 
question, but an incident of the last few 
days convinces me that the administra- 
tion is not likely to provide the needed 
assistance. I refer, of course, to the abrupt 
and disheartening dismissal of Assistant 
Commerce Secretary Kenneth N. Davis, 
Jr. 

Mr. Davis’ ouster came shortly after he 
publicly declared that high-ranking 
White House staff members were mis- 
leading President Nixon on the imports 
question and were trying to undercut ef- 
forts to obtain reasonable controls. 

Mr. Speaker, when I wrote to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee, I was still. disposed to give this 
administration the benefit of the doubt— 
to believe that it was actively seeking a 
reasonable solution to the very serious 
import situation. 

However, the firing of Secretary Davis 
leaves that open to serious question. If 
the administration has doubts about the 
textile problem, it surely can have none 
about the footwear problem. 

Given that fact, the Congress regret- 
tably appears to have no alternative but 
congressional action. I, therefore, intro- 
duce the Mills bill and add my support 
to that of the majority of Members of 
the House who ask for action now. 


HENDERSON PROMISES ACTION TO 
TERMINATE SUBSIDY TO READ- 
ER’S DIGEST 


(Mr. HENDERSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 7 I requested Reader’s Digest to 
print a rebuttal I prepared to an article 
in its May issue entitled, “Time to Say 
No to Big Farm Subsidies.” My request 
has been denied. I have been informed 
by Walter B. Mahoney, Jr., managing 
editor of Reader’s Digest, that my article 
does not “advance the cause of clarifica- 
tion of confusion over the agricultural- 
subsidy problem.” 

Mr. Mahoney’s letter hardly serves to 
clarify the wider issue of Government 
subsidy policy—especially as it relates to 
second class mail patrons. He cites his 
publication’s position on the issue—out- 
lined in writing recently to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice—that “we do not want a subsidy, nor 
do we believe we are being subsidized.” 

Certainly there must be some con- 
fusion. As of June 5, 1969, the Post Of- 
fice Department calculated this publica- 
tion’s total annual subsidy at $9.4 mil- 
lion, and that of all the so-called com- 
mercial magazines at more than $431 
million. 

Yet, Mr. Mahoney denies that the 
Reader’s Digest is receiving a subsidy. 
He disputes point-blank the figure given 
by the Post Office Department, main- 
tains that the Digest receives no subsidy 
at all and suggests that the Department 
has made a $9.4 million mistake. 

I am taking the Reader's Digest at its 
word: I trust that the commendable 
position it has taken is not mere window- 
dressing. In any event, I am pleased to 
initiate action to prevent further confu- 
sion. 

The Postal Reform Act which the 
House passed last week and which hope- 
fully will clear the Senate in the near 
future creates a new rate commission 
which will establish postal rates under 
the new organization. It is my intention 
as soon as the members of that body are 
appointed, to send to each of them a copy 
of the letter which I received from 
Reader’s Digest and urge them to co- 
operate fully in helping to get their de- 
sire not to be subsidized fulfilled as 
quickly as possible. 
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If, for any reason, the postal reform 
bill does not pass with its provisions for 
establishing an independent rate com- 
mission, I shall make every effort in the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to insure that this request is 
granted. Either Reader’s Digest or the 
Post Office Department is way off base 
when one says the magazine is getting a 
$9.4 million subsidy and the other con- 
tends that it is getting no subsidy at all. 
No doubt the new rate commission, by 
taking Reader’s Digest at its word, can 
act promptly to resolve this question and 
insure that the taxpayers are not paying 
any part of the cost of delivering this 
magazine. 


REPRESENTATIVE SPRINGER IN- 
TRODUCES NEW HILL-BURTON 
BILL 


(Mr. SPRINGER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, my pur- 
pose in addressing the House at this time 
is to announce that I am today intro- 
ducing a bill which in all respects is like 
the Hill-Burton bill—H.R. 11102—ap- 
proved in a conference report by the 
House on June 10, 1970, except that title 
VI, section 601 is eliminated. The 
eliminated section makes it mandatory 
that the administration spend any and 
all funds which may be appropriated un- 
der this legislation. This same section is 
principally responsible for the Presiden- 
tial veto of the measure. It does in fact 
place an unacceptable and illegal restric- 
tion upon the prerogatives of the ex- 
ecutive branch in the management of its 
overall programs. Your conferees pointed 
this out and tried to eliminate the of- 
fending language in conference. We were 
not successful. Furthermore, at the time 
the conference report was before this 
body, I pointed out the dangerous and 
undesirable precedent being set by in- 
cluding such a provision but also pointed 
out that it had been the price of a bill. 

After 5 weeks of difficult negotiations 
and with more than a year having passed 
since the House had considered and 
passed its version of the Hill-Burton 
program, it seemed necessary to accept in 
part the restrictions insisted upon by the 
Senate. I do not blame the President for 
refusing to accept this illegal legislation. 
On the contrary, I strongly support. his 
action in this regard. 

The veto message does go on to cite 
other deficiencies in the conference bill, 
principally the level of money authoriza- 
tions. I know they are high, consider- 
ably higher than either proposed or 
passed by this body. It must be said, how- 
ever, that in conference your managers 
did succeed in trimming over $1 billion 
from the levels approved by the other 
body. This raised the total authorizations 
from the $800 million level accepted here 
originally to a. total of $1.24 billion. It is 
evident from the contents of the veto 
message that the House was close on tar- 
getas to what can sensibly be used in the 
next 3 years. We thought so at the time 
and_ still think so. The differences as to 
funding levels, however, are not crucial. 
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Although they may make it somewhat 
more difficult for the executive, they do 
not in fact limit its managerial options 
and therefore can be handled. For these 
reasons I have not proposed in my new 
bill that we try to readjust the authoriza- 
tions from those so torturously ham- 
mered out in conference. Instead I have 
confined the changes from the bill ap- 
proved here in the conference report to 
the one irreconcilable difference. 

By making only this one change in the 
bill I think the House could take a suc- 
cessful stand both against the pressures 
of the other body and the wishes of the 
executive to have other money and pro- 
gram adjustments. It would be an en- 
tirely responsible action for the House, 
one which would reaffirm our conviction 
that the program we have devised is 
sound and at the same time, recognize 
and eliminate a dangerous program 
which would have been properly chal- 
lenged by any incumbent of the White 
House. 

I hope that my colleagues on the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and the whole House will recognize the 
logic of the veto in this case and sustain 
it. At the same time, and in the interests 
of maintaining and improving the Hill- 
Burton program, I am sure we can act 
quickly to pass the bill which I am in- 
troducing here today. The action on this 
vital program has been bipartisan 
through the years and so it should be at 
this important point in its history. 


WILLIAM KUNSTLER, AN OUTLAW 
HIMSELF 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I use the term 
loosely when I refer to William Kunstler 
as the defense attorney for the Chicago 
7 defendants and, more recently, H. Rap 
Brown. 

Kunstler is presently on the speech 
circuit pumping out his own self-styled 
brand of seditious propaganda and char- 
acterizing the revolutionaries he has 
chosen to represent—he only defends 
those whom he loves—as the modern-day 
American colonists. He feels these vio- 
lence-oriented agitators are wrongly con- 
sidered outlaws by the system, presum- 
ably based on his own notions of how 
the system should operate and the kind 
of justice that should be meted out to 
those who deliberately denounce any rule 
of law. 

This mouse of a man, a giant among 
the militants and activists who have 
thumbed their noses at the system—and 
are so far getting away with it—takes 
exception to legislation which the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Hon. Ross E. ADAIR, 
introduced and which I am proudly co- 
sponsoring that seeks to: deal with the 
likes of Kunstler and anyone else who 
has the notion that if enough havoc can 
be created in the courtroom the wheels 
of justice will come grinding to a halt. It 
follows—in their minds, at least—that 
the accused should go scot-free for want 
of a fair trial or any trial at all. To be 
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sure, such conduct will be legitimized if 
the blatant misconduct of the Chicago 7 
defendants and their counsel, including 
Kunstler, with respect to the trial pro- 
ceedings goes unpunished. 

Kunstler, himself out on bond await- 
ing appeal of the contempt sentences im- 
posed by the Chicago 7 trial judge, arro- 
gantly charges the misuse of the con- 
stitutional system, and I would agree that 
Kunstler has misused the constitutional 
guarantees in the courtroom as a crutch 
to justify misconduct and in his speech- 
making as a foundation to incite revolu- 
tion, by violence or otherwise, with ap- 
parent impunity. He is a disgrace to his 
profession and the only thing wrong with 
the system is that it does not bar him 
from the practice of the law of which he 
obviously has a distorted view and for 
which he has so little respect. 


JAPANESE MISSION FAILS—MILLS 
BILL ON LEATHER FOOTWEAR 
AND TEXTILES SHOULD BE 
PASSED 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
crystal clear that the Japanese mission 
to Washington this week was an effort to 
delay and undermine the Mills bill. In 
the Japan Times, Friday, June 5, it was 
reported that Trade Minister Miyazawa 
was going to visit Washington and that 
his visit “is held crucial to whether Mi- 
yazawa will succeed in blocking passage 
of the Milis bill, the central objective of 
his visit.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice Stans for rejecting 
the ridiculous and incredible textile im- 
port proposals advanced by the Japanese 
delegation. The Japanese proposal now 
clearly indicates that the Japanese came 
to Washington to delay action on the 
Mills bill. Their Washington visit this 
week is now revealed as a continuation of 
their tactics of delay and procrastination 
so obvious since early last year. In the 
effort to protect our textile industry since 
the first Japanese voluntary agreement 
in 1957, we have had no one at the nego- 
tiating table who has manifested more 
determination and courage than Secre- 
tary Stans, nor have we had one more 
thoroughly knowledgeable of the import 
situation. 

It is my understanding that the Japa- 
nese delegation proposed a 1-year agree- 
ment, and Secretary Stans proposed 5 
years. Mr. Stans was willing to negotiate 
the 5 years, but the Japanese were not 
willing to go beyond 1 year. Mr. Stans 
rejected a further Japanese proposal 
that the last 12 months become the base 
for her exports of textiles into the United 
States. This, of course, Mr. Stans re- 
jected, as this unbelievable proposal 
would include the rise in textile imports 
into the United States while the issue 
was actually being negotiated. No pro- 
posal by the Japanese to cover footwear 
Was advanced at all. 

Mr. Speaker, it is now clear that this 
latest Japanese visit was only designed 
to undermine and delay the passage of 
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the Mills bill, which is imminent. Mr. 
Speaker, we must proceed with passage 
of the Mills bill. We can tolerate no fur- 
ther delay. The Mills bill is a liberal 
trade bill and is in the interest of fair 
trade and would promote more trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan. 

We have 253 Members of this House 
who have introduced the Mills bill. Let us 
reject any further delaying tactics and 
pass this bill. 


CONGRESS AND THE TIME OF 
TRUTH FOR HOUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
CABELL), Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PaTMAN) is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of whether the Government of this 
Nation will take effective steps to meet 
the Nation’s housing crisis will be largely 
decided tomorrow when the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970—H.R. 17495— 
reaches the House floor. 

The membership of the House will be 
asked to meet the housing crisis in the 
only way it can be met, by providing a 
large additional source of mortgage funds 
at reasonable rates; specifically a mini- 
mum of $4 billion a yearto finance 
mortgage loans for a minimum of 200,000 
low-, moderate-, and middle-income 
families a year, at interest rates no 
higher than 6% percent. 

Whether this volume of funds will be 
provided to help the two-thirds of the 
Nation’s population that has been priced 
out of the housing market will be decided 
by the fate of title V of the Emergency 
Home Finance Act. 


A NATIONAL BANK FOR HOUSING 


Title V, the only section that gives 
meaning to the title of the bill, author- 
izes the establishment of a National 
Development Bank for Housing. 

Most of the loan funds for the Bank 
would be obtained through the sale of 
Development Bank obligations in the 
open market. Other sources of loan funds 
could be congressional appropriations, 
the sale of Bank obligations to the Treas- 
ury and on the open market and, when 
necessary to achieve adequate levels, the 
required purchase of Bank obligations by 
tax-exempt private pension funds and 
virtually tax-exempt foundations. 

Bank obligations would have yields 
equal to comparable Treasury securities, 
be fully negotiable and fully and uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. In other words, 
they could be purchased without risk or 
sacrifice by anyone. 

NONINFLATIONARY 


Mr. Speaker, the structure of the De- 
velopment Bank makes it possible to pro- 
vide most if not all its loan funds with- 
out adding to inflationary pressure. Bank 
obligations purchased in the open market 
and by pension funds and foundations 
would be done with money that would be 
invested anyway—but in areas of the 
economy that have far less priority than 
housing for low-, moderate-, and middle- 
income families. 

Moreover, the Development Bank need 
not rely on congressional appropriations 
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or the Bureau of the Budget. Not 1 tax 
dollar would have to go into Bank loan 
funds. 

Despite all the obvious advantages of 
such a plan to meet the Nation’s housing 
crisis, the administration, for reasons 
which I shall never understand, has 
seen fit to launch strong opposition to 
title V and the Development Bank for 
housing that it would create. 

Largely because of opposition from the 
administration and large commercial 
banks, the Emergency Home Finance Act 
of 1970 was amended during full commit- 
tee mark up sessions to delete title V. The 
Rules of the House require that such ac- 
tion be approved by the membership 
when the bill reaches the floor. I intend 
to fight such approval and to call for re- 
jection of the committee amendment and 
restoration of title V and the National 
Development Bank for housing which it 
creates. 

RAILROADS VERSUS HOUSING 


It should be pointed out, Mr. Speaker, 
that opposition from the administration 
and from the country’s big banks was 
being felt at the very time that the ad- 
ministration and these same banks were 
trying to arrange an allocation of credit 
in the amount of $200 million to bail out 
the Penn Central Railroad after it had 
been mismanaged into bankruptcy by the 
Nation’s sixth largest conglomerate cor- 
poration. Penn Central's indebtedness to 
the big banks and the fate of well-healed 
stockholders seems to have priority over 
all other domestic needs in the admin- 
istration’s view of things, 

ONLY 46 PERCENT OF THE NEED 


Mr. Speaker, the Nation’s housing 
crisis and the tight-money high-interest 
conditions that have largely produced it, 
means that the level of housing starts has 
dropped to an annual rate of 1.2 million 
units, only 46 percent of the volume 
needed to meet our yearly housing goals. 

It means that the capacity of the as- 
sisted housing programs established in 
the historic 1968 Housing Act have been 
reduced 40 percent. 

It means that families above the as- 
sisted housing level now have to have 
gross incomes of at least $13,000 to $15,- 
000 a year in order to afford a $20,000, 
30-year mortgage. 

It means that the rate of unemploy- 
ment in the construction industry has 
soared to 12 percent, more than double 
the national unemployment rate. 

It means that the housing industry is 
approaching the point of collapse. 

DEVELOPMENT BANK POTENTIAL 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to place the 
potential of the Development Bank for 
housing against this tragic picture. The 
Development Bank, as I said, would pro- 
vide a minimum of $4 billion a year for 
low-, moderate- and middle-income 
housing at interest rates not exceeding 
64% percent. But the economic impact on 
housing and those businesses and indus- 
tries closely related to housing is twice 
that amount, $8 billion, when the multi- 
plier effect of the Bank is considered. 

Every $1,000 invested in residential 
construction means 90 man-hours of 
labor. 
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Two hundred thousand housing units 
means 190,000 on-site construction jobs 
and 254,000 off-site jobs. 

Taken together these totals amount 
to half of the nearly 1 million people 
who have become unemployed in the 
Nation since the first of the year. 

Rejection of title V means that Con- 
gress is slamming the door of employ- 
ment opportunity in the face of a half 
million people. This Congress, for eco- 
nomic, political, moral, or any other 
reason, cannot afford to do this to the 
people of the Nation. 

SOLID UNION SUPPORT 


In this connection, I wish to point out 
that the AFL-CIO is solidly supporting 
establishment of a National Develop- 
ment Bank for Housing through title V 
of the bill. The leadership of 13.5 million 
workers in the country has repeatedly 
indicated to the Congress that it has 
absolutely no reservations about the pur- 
chase of Development Bank obligations 
by the private pension funds which cov- 
er their workers. 

Furthermore, the AFL-CIO considers 
the vote on title V to be the key housing 
vote of the year. 

NO COMPETITION FOR BANKS 


Mr. Speaker, I would estimate that 
virtually every Member of this House has 
been contacted one way or another by 
bank lobbyists opposing title V. I want to 
assure all House Members that the Na- 
tional Development Bank for Housing 
created by the title would in no way com- 
pete for borrowers with conventional 
lending institutions. Development Bank 
loans would be available only to those 
credit-worthy people who are unable to 
obtain mortgage funds because of tight 
money conditions or because they can- 
not afford what little mortgage money 
is available because of utterly unreason- 
able interest rates. 

Development Bank loans would go 
only to those people who could not bor- 
row from conventional lending institu- 
tions. 

CENTERS OF THE HOUSING CRISIS 

The Nation’s housing crisis is felt most 
severely in the inner cities and in rural 
areas, It is concentrated there largely 
because of the unwillingness of large 
urban lending institutions to make res- 
idential loans to people who almost lit- 
erally live in the backyard of the banks, 
and because of the unwillingness and of- 
ten the inability of country banks to give 
mortgage loans preference over shorter 
term, higher yielding credit needs of the 
people in areas that they serve. 

The National Development Bank for 
housing is designed specifically to help 
fill this enormous gap in the availability 
of housing credit. 

This is true not only for moderate- and 
middle-income housing, but for people 
who would otherwise qualify for federally 
assisted housing programs but who can- 
not obtain loans because interest rate 
subsidy funds have been exhausted or be- 
cause lending institutions are unwilling 
to utilize these programs. 

It should be stressed that the Develop- 
ment Bank will have the capacity to op- 
erate at a minimum loan level of $4 bil- 
lion a year regardless of the competition 
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for Federal budget funds or the economic 
climate of the Nation and the fact that 
the total demand for credit now and for 
the foreseeable future is expected to far 
exceed the available credit from regular 
loan sources. 

In effect, the National Development 
Bank is the only thing that has so far 
been proposed that is capable of fulfill- 
ing the promise repeatedly made by Con- 
gress to provide a decent home and a suit- 
able living environment for every Amer- 
ican family, regardless of economic con- 
ditions. 

BLIND OPPOSITION 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of the Na- 
tional Development Bank for housing 
are blindly insisting that bank obligations 
will not constitute a prudent investment 
for pension funds, foundations or any 
other investor. The assertion is being 
made by the same people who have guided 
noninsured private pension investments 
to the point where they now have 55 per- 
cent of their assets in common stock with 
the result that in recent months pen- 
sion funds and their beneficiaries have 
suffered disastrous losses. 

I invite those pension funds that have 
invested heavily in LTV stock, for ex- 
ample, to compare the value of that in- 
vestment to Development Bank obliga- 
tions. One particular stock on the stock 
exchange in May was worth one-eighth 
the price quoted for it when it reached 
its peak in 1969. Development Bank ob- 
ligations, on the other hand, would have 
yields equal to comparable Treasury ob- 
ligations, be negotiable and fully and 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


I suggest that the pension fund ad- 
ministrator who would put the assets 
of his program into common stock rather 
than Development Bank obligations, 


during present market conditions, 
should be promptly removed from office 
for the protection of the fund bene- 
ficiaries. 

IRONIC HISTORY 

By the same token, it should be 
pointed out that the history of pension 
funds in this Nation, with a few excep- 
tions on the part of labor unions, has 
been marked by a glaring irony. These 
funds, which now have assets totaling 
$126.2 billion and are designed to safe- 
guard the welfare of retired workers, 
have never been used to any substantial 
degree to improve the welfare of work- 
ers during their long years of employ- 
ment. Instead of gigantic investments 
in the stock market, the assets of these 
funds could have been far better utilized 
in providing mortgage loans at reason- 
able rates for the families of workers 
covered by these programs. 

The fact that this has not occurred 
is a reflection of the nearly complete 
failure of pension fund administrators 
to recognize any social obligation in 
return for the enormous tax advantages 
the funds enjoy. 

Administration spokesmen in the 
House, in opposing title V of the bill, say 
that it does not go to the Nation’s hous- 
ing crisis because it would take time to 
organize the Development Bank and 
place it in operation. These people have 
a strange view of the housing crisis. 
They sound as if it will be gone over- 
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night if Congress only provides more 
interest rate subsidies. As I pointed out 
a moment ago, Mr. Speaker, interest 
rate subsidies, although useful during 
normal economic conditions when mort- 
gage funds are adequate and interest 
rates are reasonable, do little if any- 
thing to answer housing needs when 
mortgage funds are not available. 

But the main point to be made on this 
issue is that the Nation’s housing crisis 
is going to exist for years. The Nation is 
not going to be able to meet the annual 
housing goal and produce 2.6 million new 
and rehabilitated housing units over- 
night—not when housing starts are now 
at a level of 1.2 million units. 

A realistic view of the situation pro- 
duces the inescapable conclusion that 
the United States is going to have a 
housing crisis on its hands for some 
years to come. How long the crisis will 
last will depend on whether the Congress 
is going to provide ways of delivering 
adequate mortgage funds at reasonable 
rates—going to depend on establishment 
of vehicles like the National Develop- 
ment Bank for housing—and not wheth- 
er it will take 6 or 8 months to organize 
the Bank itself. Without such new ap- 
proaches, we are never going to meet our 
housing needs. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of the 
House, by their vote to restore the title 
V and the National Development Bank 
for Housing to the Emergency Home Fi- 
nance Act of 1970, will give clear indi- 
cation as to whether this Congress in- 
tends to meet the national housing 
crisis—whether this Congress will make 
this bill more than an empty gesture in 
the face of the worst housing crisis since 
the end of World War II. 


THE LATE ROBERT E. McCORD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS), is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sorrowful heart that I take the floor 
this afternoon to share with my col- 
leagues my great esteem for our senior 
staff member on the House Education 
and Labor Committee, the late Robert E. 
McCord. 

Bob was appointed chief clerk of the 
committee on the convening of the 90th 
Congress in 1967. 

Because of his distinguished service 
with the committee as the staff director 
of both Labor and Education Subcom- 
mittees, it seemed fitting to the members 
of the committee at the time of his ap- 
pointment that he also be given the title 
of senior specialist. 

In that capacity he has served through 
some of the most active and productive 
years of the committee. 

I am not the only member of our com- 
mittee who has treasured his wise coun- 
sel. As the staff director of the General 
Subcommittee on Education under the 
chairmanship of the late Cleveland Bai- 
ley, Bob not only provided the commit- 
tee with expert staff assistance in con- 
nection with the Federal impact aid to 
education programs but contributed sub- 
stantially to the committee’s work on 
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the National Defense Education Act and 
to our committee hearings and analyses 
of education legislation in the following 
years which laid the foundation for the 
enactment of the higher education, ele- 
mentary and secondary education and 
vocational education legislation of the 
1960's. 

His contribution to the legislative re- 
sponsibilities of the House Education and 
Labor Committee was not, however, con- 
fined to the field of education. 

As staff director of the Special Sub- 
committee on Labor under the chair- 
manship of FRANK THOMPSON, he pro- 
vided expert staff assistance in connec- 
tion with the Service Contract Act and 
worked extensively with the subcommit- 
tee in the development of the Arts and 
Humanities Act. 

Bob brought to the committee in 1956 
a wide range of experience. He graduated 
from Occidental College in Los Angeles 
in 1931. 

He served as a reporter for the Los 
Angeles Record in 1931 and 1932. 

He worked in public relations with the 
U.S. Census Bureau from 1935 to 1937. 

Bob enlisted in the U.S. Navy in 1943 
and was a lieutenant in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve upon his honorable discharge in 
1946. 

From 1949 through 1952, he was the 
owner and managing editor of the Wash- 
ington News Service. 

He was an agent with the Peoples Life 
Insurance Co. Until his death he also 
served on the board of directors of that 
company. 

His chosen profession was the field of 
journalism, and in this respect he repre- 
sents the best of his profession, In his 
work for the committee he was an ex- 
pert at getting the facts and he combined 
this skill with a precision in reporting 
them accurately. 

Because I admired his effective work 
I would like to think there are many 
things we had in common. One thing I 
know we did share was a love for the 
Appalachian area to which we were both 
native. He as a West Virginian and I as 
a Kentuckian shared an appreciation for 
the beauty of the hills and a concern for 
the need for broadened educational and 
employment opportunities in Appalachia. 

Although he has lived here in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia most of the time his 
roots and ties were strong to Wellsburg, 
W. Va., where he was born on October 22, 
1910, the son of George W. and Eva E. 
“Nelson” McCord. 

While speaking these words of respect 
for my dear friend, I would also extend 
at this time my condolences to his many 
close friends and in particular to his 
wife, Audrey, to his mother, Mrs. Eva E. 
McCord, to his sister, Bertha, and to his 
brother, George. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very sorry to 
read in the newspapers of the death of 
Bob McCord, who was a very valuable 
member of the staff of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, and who has ren- 
dered outstanding service in various ca- 
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pacities for years to the committee and 
to Members of the House in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

Bob McCord was highly respected and 
admired. He was a dedicated member of 
the staff of the great Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. He worked untiringly 
in the service of the committee and when 
necessary long hours in the deliberations 
of that committee both in public hear- 
ings and in executive session, as well as 
on the floor of the House when bills of 
the committee were under consideration. 

His passing leaves behind him count- 
less friends who mourn the fact that he 
will not be with us in the years that lie 
ahead. 

His wife will derive great consolation 
from the knowledge that Bob McCord 
enjoyed the friendship and respect not 
only of the members of the committee he 
served but also of countless Members of 
the House of Representatives, present 
Members and past Members. 

I extend to Mrs. McCord and her loved 
ones my deep sympathy in their great 
loss and sorrow. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with a deep sense of 
shock and sadness that I learned of the 
untimely passing of Bob McCord, who 
earned the admiration of the Members 
for his professional skill and craftsman- 
ship in connection with the landmark 
education legislation that became law 
during his 14 years as service on the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. As a Representative from the 
State of West Virginia, I am particularly 
proud of the outstanding service of a 
fellow West Virginian. 

Bob McCord’s work touched the lives 
of millions of students, ranging from the 
preschool youngster to the college grad- 
uate student. It touched them in a myriad 
of ways—hot lunches, school nutrition, 
equipment, better facilities, books, arts, 
and humanities. Bob’s fine hand was 
there helping to draft these programs 
which became law in order to make our 
schools better places to learn. I join with 
the Speaker, and the gentleman from 
Kentucky, the outstanding chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
with whom Bob was a native of Wells- 
burg, W. Va., and another West Vir- 
ginian, the late and beloved Honorable 
Cleveland M. Bailey made him staff di- 
rector of the House General Subcommit- 
tee on Education 14 years ago. Then Bob 
was staff director of the Special Sub- 
committee on Labor, under the Honor- 
able Frank THompson before my good 
friend and Kentucky neighbor, the Hon- 
orable Chairman Cart PERKINS, ap- 
pointed him chief clerk and senior 
specialist of the committee. 

Bob was a member of that coterie of 
professional staff people known as “The 
Third House,” In my judgment, if there 
were such a position, he would be Speak- 
er of that august body. To his widow and 
family, I extend my deepest sympathy. 
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Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maine (Mr. 
HATHAWAY). 

Mr, HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a sad heart that I join in the tribute 
today to my friend, Robert E. McCord, 
whose death on Sunday, June 21, is 
keenly felt especially by all members of 
the Education and Labor Committee and 
by all others who were fortunate enough 
to come in contact with him during his 
many years on Capitol Hill. 

Bob was a capable and devoted em- 
ployee on the staff of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. He was in- 
estimable assistance to me during my 5 
and a half years on the committee. He 
never failed to have the right answer to 
my many and varied questions. I shall 
miss him yery much and I know that 
his shoes in the committee will be hard to 
fill. 

To his family, I extend my deepest 
sympathy in their loss. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the deep sense of sadness expressed by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ken- 
tucky at the sudden loss of our friend 
and coworker, Robert E. McCord. This 
House is fortunate to have the services 
of many outstanding employees. None of 
them, however, performed his job more 
diligently or with greater devotion than 
did Bob McCord. 

It was my privilege to serve on the 
great Committee on Education and La- 
bor in the 90th Congress and at that 
time I had occasion to work very closely 
with Bob. Not only was he an outstand- 
ing committee employee, knowledgeable 
in the business of that committee and 
in the business of the House, but no one 
could have been more agreeable to work 
with than he. The House of Representa- 
tives has benefited greatly by his service. 
We shall all miss him greatly. 

Mrs. Albert and the members of my 
staff join me in expressing our deepest 
sympathy to Bob’s wife, mother, and 
family. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I join to- 
day with my colleagues who have ex- 
pressed their grief at the passing of our 
good friend and invaluable counselor, 
Robert McCord, chief clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Bob McCord has served this House and 
each of its Members for many years. He 
was here, and a veteran of the House, 
when I first took the oath, and it is hard 
for me to conceive of this House and par- 
ticularly of the Committee on Education 
and Labor without the sound advice and 
dry wit of Bob McCord. 

I will not take much of the time of the 
House, Mr. Speaker, because our grief 
will not be assuaged by words, nor will 
our loss be made good by talking about 
it. Let me say only that Robert McCord 
richly earned the epitaph which many of 
us would consider the highest praise that 
can be afforded a staff member or a 
Member of this body. He was a loyal, 
faithful, and loving servant of this 
House. He understood it, he knew its tra- 
ditions and its capabilities, and he helped 
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make it function better than it would 
have without him. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, the untimely 
and tragic death of Bob McCord, chief 
counsel of our House Education and La- 
bor Committee, leaves this Congress with 
a great sense of loss. We shall greatly 
miss his presence and we shall never be 
able to pay due tribute to the role he 
has played in the shaping of the domestic 
policies of this Nation. 

At this moment, I am shamefully 
aware of my negligence during those 
times when I should have made known 
my appreciation to Bob McCord. The 
responsibilities which fell on him were 
vast and his performance was always 
equal the challenge. 

As a new member of the committee, 
I very quickly learned the value of Bob’s 
experience and his counsel. Quietly, but 
steadily, he took on the tasks—turning 
the voices and views of interests, public 
servants, and Presidents into the struc- 
ture of the legislative process. 

We always expected Bob McCord to be 
on top of all the issues, We always ex- 
pected him to know the answers to all 
our questions. And somehow he always 
was ready with the expertise and the 
guidance we sought. He was never caught 
short of the faith we had in him. He 
worked behind scenes but he was always 
one step ahead of the demands placed 
upon him. 

The service and career of Bob McCord 
stands as a monument to the work of 
committee staff members who keep the 
wheels of Congress turning. It serves to 
remind us that we too seldom give credit 
where this credit is most surely due. 

Belatedly, today, we state our respect 
and our gratitude for the man and the 
contributions of Bob McCord. We convey 
our esteem to his family in their time 
of grief and we offer our thanks that 
they shared with us the time Bob McCord 
spent in life and for the hours that he 
toiled for the Congress of the United 
States. His death was sudden and found 
us unprepared, though we could not have 
prepared for the loss of this man. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I take this op- 
portunity to join with the Honorable 
Cart Perkins, Chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, and my 
colleagues, to express my heartfelt loss 
over the recent and completely unex- 
pected death of Bob McCord, the chief 
clerk and senior specialist of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
first meet Bob McCord in 1934. At that 
time he was a most responsible news- 
paper reporter and I knew him during 
his service with the U.S. Census Bureau. 

At a later date, Bob was employed with 
the House of Representatives under the 
able leadership of the late Congressman 
Cleveland M. Bailey of my home State 
of West Virginia who was the dean of the 
West Virginia congressional delegation. 

During Mr. McCord’s association with 
the House Education and Labor Commit- 
tee, I enjoyed the privilege of relying 
upon him for his wise counsel and ad- 
vice on legislative matters in which his 
knowledge was unexcelled. 
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Mr. Speaker, the House of Representa- 
tives has lost one of its most valuable 
and knowledgeable staff members from a 
major committee of the House and in 
the days to come, we will miss the guid- 
ance and counsel of our mutual friend 
in the field of complicated and complex 
legislation. 

During these long years of close associ- 
ation with the late Mr. McCord, I learned 
to respect and admire his responsibility 
and his dedication to public concern, Bob 
was my friend and I join with each of 
you in extending to his family my deepest 
heartfelt sympathy during the dark days 
that they have because he has been called 
to the greater life. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, our days ahead will 
be more difficult because we have relied 
upon the knowledge and experience of 
this man of dedication. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, along 
with my colleagues on the Education and 
Labor Committee, I join in expressing 
my sorrow to Mrs. McCord on the loss 
of her husband, Bob. 

We on the Republican side were al- 
ways impressed with Bob McCord’s dedi- 
cation to his job. A man with his ability 
and loyalty will be difficult to replace. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I join vir- 
tually the entire membership of the 
House of Representatives in expressing 
my profound sense of loss due to the un- 
timely passing of our valued employee, 
Robert E. McCord. 

As chief clerk and senior specialist 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Bob McCord exemplified the 
ideals of ability and service among our 
professional staff personnel. 

He cannot be replaced. As a member 
of the committee, I have had the privi- 
lege on numerous occasions of benefit- 
ting from his sound guidance and advice. 

His knowledge of legislation was inti- 
mate and perspective. He had an out- 
standing manager’s instinct for keeping 
our committee functioning efficiently and 
smoothly. 

Bob spent much of his adult life on 
Capitol Hill. His roots run to his birth 
in West Virginia and residence in Cali- 
fornia as a young man. A graduate of 
Occidental College, he was a newspaper 
reporter, life insurance agent, public re- 
lations official, and Washington editor 
prior to joining the committee staff in 
1954. 

As the principal staff member of our 
committee, he drew on this wide-rang- 
ing background and expertise to help 
draft and enact some of the most sweep- 
ing legislation ever passed in this coun- 
try. During his career the House passed 
not only one but numerous landmarks 
bills in the fields of education and labor. 

Bob McCord has left his imprint on all 
of these programs which have such a 
deep and beneficial impact on our so- 
ciety. Millions of our people who never 
knew Bob have nonetheless gained 
through his efforts and accomplish- 
ments. 

He has helped the chairman and all 
members of the committee, myself in- 
cluded, do a better job. We are all in his 
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debt, and we will. deeply miss this most 
able and gentle man. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks of my distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS), and others, relating to the 
late Robert E. McCord. 

I wish, Mr, Speaker, that I were artic- 
ulate enough to tell the Members of the 
House exactly what sort of a fellow Bob 
McCord was and how deeply I feel the 
loss of one of the greatest friends and 
associates I have ever had. Bob was an 
absolutely perfect gem of a man. He was 
brilliant, helpful, friendly and, above all, 
loyal to the House of Representatives 
and the people with whom he worked. 

I first met Bob McCord in January 
1955. We became friends immediately, 
and I am proud to say that our friend- 
ship grew over the years. Mr. McCord 
served our former colleague, James Quig- 
ley, of Pennsylvania, with distinction and 
then became associated with our late 
colleague, Cleveland Bailey, of West Vir- 
ginia, as counsel to an education sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Speaker, no professional staff 
member knew more of the legislative 
process, and of the most minute details 
of labor and education legislation than 
did Bob McCord. He was a master of the 
legislative art, and he was one who ap- 
plied his great knowledge to the inter- 
ests of children and working people who 
were less fortunate. He was a great and 
compassionate man. 

I was fortunate enough to have Bob 
McCord as counsel to the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education, which I chaired for 
several years. With Bob's help and guid- 
ance we were able to legislate to help the 
blind, the deaf, the underprivileged, 
and those with an appreciation of the 
beautiful things in our national life. My 
colleagues and I came to call Bob Mc- 
Cord “The Counselor,” and with good 
reason. He knew the answer to all of our 
questions, and his advice was unfailing- 
ly accurate. 

Bob McCord worked on the Hill not 
because it was economically. necessary 
for him to do so, Mr. Speaker. His busi- 
ness talents were such that he could, 
and did, earn a much greater salary in 
private business. He worked with us be- 
cause he loved people and wanted to 
help them. 

In 1967 our great friend and colleague 
from Kentucky, CARL PERKINS, became 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor and literally stole “Coun- 
sellor” McCord from me, One can hardly 
blame Mr. PERKINS, for he recognized the 
“Counsellor’s”’ skills and needed him for 
a more important position. Bob did per- 
fectly, as expected, and all of us were 
brie beneficiaries of his remarkable abil- 

ties. 

I shall not belabor the point, Mr. 
Speaker. Bob McCord, the “Counsellor,” 
was a beloved friend who can never be 
replaced. I can say only that I am proud 
to have had the honor of his friendship 
and the benefit of his counsel. All of us 
extend to his widow, Audrey, and to 
his family our deepest sympathy. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
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words cannot describe the shock and sor- 
row I felt this week upon learning of the 
death of Robert McCord, chief clerk for 
the Education and Labor Committee. 

Since my appointment to the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee in January 
1965, I had developed a deep friendship 
and profound admiration for Bob Mc- 
Cord. He was knowledgeable, cooperative, 
efficient, and friendly; an unfailing 
source of information on any matter re- 
lating to the committee or its activities. 

His journalistic background, his serv- 
ice in the U.S. Navy during World War II, 
and his 14 years on the Education and 
Labor Committee staff had given him a 
broad insight into humanity and into its 
many problems. Bob was especially well 
versed, naturally, in the problems of edu- 
cation and labor. All the members of the 
committee depended strongly upon his 
knowledge and experience, and he never 
let us down. 

Bob’s wisdom and cheerfulness will be 
sorely missed by those of us who worked 
so closely with him. 

To his wife, mother, brother, and sis- 
ter, I extend my condolences, but I know 
that their grief is tempered somewhat in 
the knowledge that Bob lived a full and 
satisfying life, that he leaves a wide circle 
of friends, and that he contributed im- 
measurably to the betterment of man- 
kind through his dedicated efforts. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, very early in 
my career as a public servant, I discov- 
ered that an elected official can only be as 
successful as the staff which surrounds 
him allows him to become. Bob McCord 
was part of a staff which has contributed 
to the success of all of whom he served 
on the Education and Labor Committee. 
The sudden, shocking loss of Bob’s 
friendship and assistance is something 
from which none of us will quickly or 
easily recover. 

Aside from being an able and astute 
political assistant, Bob was a deep and 
cultured man. He contributed much as 
a personal friend, and I deeply regret 
that the pressures of our work often pre- 
cluded the opportunities to enjoy and 
explore that relationship further. 

Mrs. Dent and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Bob’s family, and I wish to 
join Chairman PERKINS today in his great 
sorrow over the loss of a fine colleague. 

Mr, LANDGREBE. Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to add my com- 
ments to those made by my colleagues on 
the Education and Labor Committee in 
memory of our good friend, Bob McCord. 

Even though I had been a member of 
the Education and Labor Committee for 
less than 144 years, Ihave had more than 
ample time to become acquainted with 
Bob McCord and to assess his superior 
qualities. 

In my opinion, his dedication to good, 
sound, responsible government was an 
example to all of us who had the great 
privilege of knowing him and working 
with him. 

Furthermore, he was sincere, modest, 
friendly, accurate, dependable, and hard 
working. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
statement made by our Committee 
Chairman Cart Perkins who said: 
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He was my good friend, he was an excep- 
tionally able, loyal and gentle man. He more 
than anyone saw to it that the Committee 
ran smoothly, He can never be replaced. Ours 
is a deep, deep loss. 


To the family of Bob McCord. I extend 
my sincere sympathy. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with a sense of real sadness that 
I learned of the death last Sunday of 
Robert McCord, chief clerk of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

During my service on that committee 
I had occasion to work closely with Bob. 
His was not an easy job, as the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee is broad and the 
matters with which he dealt were often 
controversial. During those years I found 
Bob an extremely conscientious and 
highly capable individual. 

His colleagues on the committee staff, 
his associates on Capitol Hill, and the 
many Members with whom he came in 
contact will certainly miss him, 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to extend to his family my deepest per- 
sonal sympathy. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing deep 
sorrow at the untimely passing of Rob- 
ert E. McCord, who served with distinc- 
tion as chief clerk to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Bob was a great help to the Members 
of this body, both those who served on 
the committee, and those of us who did 
not. He was always available to give 
counsel and advice to a Member who 
brought him a problem relating to his 
committee work. 

Bob joined the House Committee on 
Education and Labor in 1956 and worked 
his way up from staff member to chief 
clerk and senior specialist. His experi- 
ence was invaluable to the committee 
and to the Congress over those 14 years, 
a naval veteran and former newspaper 
reporter, Bob owned and edited the 
Washington News Service before join- 
ing the House committee, 

I extend my personal sympathies to his 
wife, Audrey, and I join with all who 
knew Bob in remembering his commit- 
ment to public service. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


VOTE ON PRESIDENT’S VETO OF 
HILL-BURTON ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. BusH) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House is scheduled to vote on 
whether or not to override the Presi- 
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dent’s veto of the Hill-Burton Act. This 
is an extremely critical vote. Unavoid- 
able personal reasons prevent my being 
in Washington when the vote is taken. 
Therefore, I feel compelled to make my 
position clear today. 

I support the Hill-Burton program. I 
have always supported it. I believe this 
to be one of the most successful pro- 
grams in existence. The goal of increas- 
ing hospital beds is even more critical 
today than it was when the program was 
instituted. 

But, this is not a vote for or against 
health care. In fiscal year 1971 there will 
be a 28-percent increase in health out- 
lays. There will be increases in programs 
affecting family planning, heart and 
cancer research, alcoholisim and drug 
abuse and a revision of medicare and 
programs providing medical aid to the 
poor. 

The President’s objection to the bill, 
H.R. 11102, is not to the high priority 
Congress has given Hill-Burton funds; 
but, rather, to that section of the bill— 
section 601—which requires that all 
funds appropriated be spent. 

Our constituents are screaming for re- 
ductions in Federal spending. The House 
has placed a $395 billion spending limi- 
tation on the President for fiscal year 
1971. Yet, in this bill we have required 
that “every dime” appropriated be 
spent. 

I just do not think we can take such 
a limited view. Congress has to look at 
the total economic picture. We have to 
view all legislation in the context of the 
projected $1.3 billion deficit for fiscal 
year 1971 and the effect this deficit is 
going to have on the pocketbooks of 
every American. We are now seeing— 
in high prices and general economic in- 
stability—the effects of 8 years of 
budgetary deficits amounting to a total 
of $60.2 billion. We have to take into 
account the wishes of our constituents 
that “Government spending be cut” and 
that priorities in spending be established. 
We have to take into account that 
there are other programs of equa! impor- 
tance—education, health care, pollution 
control, et cetera. And, finally, we have to 
take into account the fact that the Presi- 
dent considers this one section so onerous 
that he would veto the bill to see it 
removed. 

Taking all these factors into account, 
were I present tomorrow, I would vote 
to sustain the veto. 

I am a cosponsor of the bill intro- 
duced today which is identical to H.R. 
11102—the vetoed bill—except that it de- 
letes section 601 which requires the Pres- 
ident to spend all funds appropriated. 
This new bill provides for a 3 year 
$2.79 billion authorization for construc- 
tion and modernization of health facili- 
ties. I am confident it will give this pro- 
gram the needed impetus to meet 
its objectives. I repeat, I am for Hill- 
Burton, but I am not for telling the 
President “restrict spending” then re- 
moving any leeway he might have from 
living within a ceiling. I am confident 
that the new Hill-Burton will pass but 
I want it done without section 601. 
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FOREIGN TRADE LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr, QUILLEN) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
8 years since this body has been pre- 
sented with an opportunity to consider 
through legislation essential changes in 
our Nation’s foreign trade policy. The 
Committee on Ways and Means has been 
holding hearings on the subject of for- 
eign trade legislation. I appeared before 
that committee to present them with in- 
formation concerning the problems of 
the manufacturing industries which are 
located in my district. These industries 
are part of important national industries 
which are being seriously affected by 
unregulated imports. 

The loss of employment and the de- 
terioration in our Nation’s balance of 
trade and payments caused by the failure 
of our existing foreign trade machinery 
to correct these situations urgently re- 
quire strong measures by the Congress. 
I know that there is considerable senti- 
ment among my colleagues in this body 
to take such action when the opportunity 
is presented to us. We are glad that the 
Committee on Ways and Means is study- 
ing foreign trade legislation, and we look 
forward to an early opportunity to act 
upon a bill which will carry out essential 
reforms in our foreign trade policy and 
practice. I believe it will be helpful to 
other Members of this body to consider 
the information which I presented to the 
Committee on Ways and Means on this 
subject. 

There are 12 major manufacturing 
industries operating in my district. They 
employ 21,514 of my constituents in well- 
paying American jobs. Their wages di- 
rectly support about 100,000 residents of 
the district—about one out of every five 
of my constituents. Their wages, and the 
materials purchases and transportation 
services required by the plants in which 
they work, spent in the 11 counties of the 
district, provide a major economic base 
for service industries, retail establish- 
ments, churches, hospitals, and school 
districts in my district. The homes of 
these industrial workers, the plants in 
which they work, and the facilities of the 
service and transportation industries 
which serve them, together form a major 
part of the tax base of the local com- 
munities in my district. Altogether, 
these 12 industries are the indispensable 
source of economic activity in my 
district. 

The majority of these industries are 
suffering acutely from excessive import 
competition. Their workers have suffered 
job layoffs, and short-time work. Unem- 
ployment and underemployment have 
become again a specter in my district. 
Three of 11 counties in my district were 
classified by the Labor Department as of 
March 1, 1970, as areas of substantial 
unemployment. 


In the following table I have listed the 
particulars of the industries in my dis- 
trict which have already sustained mar- 
ket disruption and economic injury from 
excessive imports: 
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TABLE 1L—IiMPORT-IMPACTED DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES WITH PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN THE IST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE 


Name of industry 


Canned specialties. 

Textile mill products._._.. 

Apparel and related products. 
ood household furniture. __- 


U.S. imports 

Employment (in millions) 
in Ist district, 
Tennessee, 

March 1968 1964 1969 


750. 1:¥ 1b; 22st 2.5 Ib 
--- 1,674.8 sq yd.. 
--- 1,518.1 sq yd.. 
-- $74.5 


1,53$ 752.3 sq yd. 
2,628 560.7 sq yd.. 
2,525 $32.6 


National employment in the industry 
Cin thousands) 


February- 
Percent 
change 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1967 Census of Manufactures, 1968 County Business Patterns, IM 146, FT 135, FT 246 (1964, 1969); U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment and Earnings Statistics of the United States, 1909-68; Mar.—Apr. 1970. 


These seven industries have sustained 
a loss of 90,000 jobs by February or 
March 1970 compared with the average 
level of employment in 1969. The flat 
glass industry won a finding of serious 
injury and a finding that the tariff on 
sheet glass should be restored to the 
statutory level from the Tariff Commis- 
sion, but the free traders in the execu- 
tive branch persuaded the President not 
to do so. The textile and apparel indus- 
tries have been waiting patiently for the 


administration to negotiate one or more 
international agreements to limit im- 
ports of textile articles. The executive 
branch has failed, but still opposes leg- 
islative action by your committee. 

The electronic products industry 
sought to have the Executive exercise 
the right of the United States to modify 
radio and TV duties, raising them to the 
level of 25 percent, under the “open sea- 
son” procedure of article XXVIII of 
GATT, but the Special Representative 


for Trade Negotiations squashed that 
move. 

The name of the game in the executive 
branch is refuse to help any domestic 
industry or group of workers being hurt 
by imports, and talk, talk, talk while the 
problem goes away or the industry and 
its workers give up in despair. 

There are three other industries in my 
district which are acutely vulnerable to 
administration policy in the trade area. 
They are shown in the following table: 


TABLE 2,—IMPORT-SENSITIVE DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES WITH PRODUCTION FACILITIES IN THE IST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE THREATENED BY CURRENT 


ADMINISTRATION TRADE POLICIES 


SIC No. Name of industry 


U.S. imports 
Employment Cin millions) 
in Ist district, 
Tennessee, 
March 1 


2818 Industrial organic chemicals. 
2821 Plastics and resins 
2823, 2824 Man-made fibers 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1967 egg roy Manufactures, 1968 County Business Patterns, 


Employment and Earnings Statistics of the United States, 1909-68; Mar.-Apr. 1970. 


Industrial organic chemicals and plas- 
tics and resins are industries whose pro- 
duction and employment are protected 
in large part from import injury by the 
American selling price system of customs 
valuation. The administration seeks to 
persuade you to repeal ASP. Virtually 
the sole beneficiary will be Germany 
whose export trade surpluses are so large 
that the whole Western World is con- 
cerned about the effect on the financial 
structure of world trade. These indus- 
tries are at a point of equilibrium now, 
as the employment figures suggest. If 
ASP is repealed, the principal source of 
strength in my district will be seriously 
threatened. The ASP agreement was void 
ab initio. It should never have been 
negotiated. It should not now be honored 
by the Congress. 

The manmade fiber producing indus- 
try is one of the largest employers of 
manufacturing labor in my district. Its 
operations are adversely affected by 
every pound of manmade fiber which is 
imported into the country, whether in 
the form of fiber, fabric, or apparel. The 
full burden of manmade fiber textile im- 
ports rests on this industry, and threat- 
ens the welfare of the largest group of 
workers in my district. The administra- 
tion, while commendably doing its best 
to negotiate an agreement to limit im- 
ports of manmade fiber textile products, 
opposes the inclusion of the basic fiber 
products in the agreement. What is 
worse, the Secretary of Commerce has 


leveled his lance at the definition of tex- 
tile articles in H.R. 16920, introduced by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, and seeks to persuade you to 
delete manmade staple fiber and fila- 
ments from the definition, and thus from 
the scope of the bill. Were the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means to honor his re- 
quest, it would directly harm the in- 
terests of the workers in the manmade 
fiber plants in my district. To the extent 
that the Congress creates import-regu- 
lating machinery which leaves the fibers 
loophole for the foreign fiber producers 
themselves out, it provides a gaping 
to pour their surplus fiber production 
through without limitation. I earnestly 
ask that this not be done. 

In summary of my testimony before 
the Ways and Means Committee, I made 
the following requests: 

First, that the committee stick by its 
guns and report out H.R. 16920 as now 
written; keep manmade staple fiber and 
filaments in the bill; 

Second, that the committee reject title 
IV of the administration bill; retain ASP; 

Third, that the committee expand H.R. 
16920 to include flat glass and electronic 
products, as is done in a group of bills 
pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee, typified by my bill, H.R. 
13941; 

Fourth, that the committee expand 
H.R. 16920, to include ladies’ handbags. 
Imports are adversely affecting the 
ladies’ handbag industry in the United 


National employment in the industry 
(in thousands) 


February- 
Percent March 


change 1964 


mi. 1 
80.9 
87.4 


IM 146, FT 135,- FT 246 (1964, 1969). U.S. Department of Labor, 


States as the Japanese are copying and 
sending their merchandise back to the 
United States at a much lesser price; and 

Fifth, that the committee reform the 
escape clause as title II of H.R. 16920 
would do to make the Tariff Commission 
findings of injury and of the duty in- 
crease or quotas needed to correct the in- 
jury binding on the President; let us 
have no more sheet glass or piano cases 
where free traders in the executive 
branch torpedo authentic Tariff Com- 
mission findings of injury and needed 
relief. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
STAND ON MAJOR PROPOSALS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. ALEXANDER) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, every 
department of the executive branch of 
Government except the Department of 
Agriculture has taken a stand on major 
proposals before the Congress. The USDA 
waited until March 1970 before submit- 
ting its concepts and philosophy of legis- 
lation to the Congress. During these 
many months, many meetings have been 
held, many conferences have occurred, 
and serious efforts have been made by 
every segment of the agricultural com- 
munity in an attempt to cooperate with 
the administration in producing new 
farm legislation. Nonetheless, the ad- 
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ministration has not to this date made 
firm its position relative to the proposals 
being considered. 

As one member of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, I have been very dis- 
appointed in the lack of leadership, lack 
of imagination, and the lack of initiative 
shown by the USDA. 

I have seen no evidence during the past 
17 months that the Department of Agri- 
culture is committed to helping the 
farmers of northeast Arkansas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has failed in the greatest task facing 
us during this period—the development 
of new farm legislation. 

For example, I have been trying for 
over a month to discover the administra- 
tion’s position on the various farm pro- 
posals under consideration by the com- 
mittee. In a letter to Secretary Hardin 
dated May 28, 1970, I asked if legisla- 
tion sent to the committee last February 
by the USDA represented administration 
proposals, If it did not, I asked, did they 
disagree with those proposals? 

The reply received June 10, 1970, from 
an Under Secretary of Agriculture merely 
restated that the administration has not 
submitted its proposals to the Congress, 
even though it has had 17 months to de- 
velop its position. My second question 
asking whether the USDA disagreed with 
the proposals it had submitted to the 
Committee was conveniently ignored. 

On June 15, 1970, I sent a second letter 
to the Department of Agriculture re- 
peating that question. No answer has 
been received to date. 

It is now becoming questionable 
whether any commitment by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be accepted un- 
less it is reduced to writing. Earlier this 
year, Department spokesmen said it was 
supporting a farm payment limitation of 
a fixed amount. Spokesmen now say they 
have no commitment on this important 
subject and that it is now considering a 
lower figure. 

I ask, Where does the USDA stand? 
It is said that new farm legislation can- 
not be passed through the Congress with- 
out administration support. I ask, How 
can that support be obtained when the 
USDA apparently cannot decide where it 
stands on legislative proposals? 

I say again that it is time for the De- 
partment of Agriculture to begin consid- 
ering the needs of the Nation’s farmers 
and to represent their interests within 
the administration. It is time for the ad- 
ministration to decide whether it is with 
the farmers of this Nation or against 
them. The letter follows: 


Hon. CLIFFORD HARDIN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a tran- 
script of remarks reportedly made by William 
E. Galbraith, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, concerning farm 
proposals now under consideration. As I in- 
terpret Mr. Galbraith’s remarks, he says that 
the USDA has not submitted any legislative 
recommendations to Congress. Does this 
statement reflect the official position of you 
and the Department of Agriculture? If it does 
not, are you then saying that you are not in 
agreement with the proposed legislation 


May 28, 1970. 
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which was sent to the members of the Com- 

mittee in February by your department? 

Looking forward to hearing from you in 
the immediate future, Iam 

Sincerely, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 

Congressman from Arkansas, First District. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1970. 

Hon. BILL ALEXANDER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, ALEXANDER: I am happy to clarify 
the Department's position regarding farm 
proposals as requested in your letter of May 
28 to Secretary Hardin, 

I believe the problem you have raised is 
largely a matter of semantics. Secretary Har- 
din has always maintained that there can 
be no single architect of a new farm pro- 
gram—that it needs the best ideas that the 
members of the Congress, the farm organiza- 
tions, and other interested groups can offer, 
as well as the Secretary of Agriculture. 

However, to get such a consideration into 
operation, you have to start with something 
more or less specific to talk about—otherwise 
you get mostly a debate over philosophies. 
To get the ball rolling, so to speak, the Sec- 
retary submitted a document which in the 
Secretary's words was not a legislative pro- 
posal as such, but rather a step in arriving 
at an ultimate consensus that will be con- 
sidered sound, workable and acceptable to 
the Congress, the Administration, farmers 
and the general public. 

The Department made clear that this draft 
was not the Department’s final position .. . 
that in fact it was subject to further change. 
Thus it was not an Administration legisla- 
tion proposal as such, but rather a step in 
the process of working with the Agriculture 
Committee in arriving at the ultimate prod- 
uct—a farm bill. 

Sincerely, 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL, 
Under Secretary. 
June 15, 1970. 

Mr. J, PHIL CAMPBELL, 

Under Secretary, Office of the Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR MR. CAMPBELL: Your letter of June 10 
in answer to my earlier letter asking for in- 
formation concerning USDA farm legislation 
proposals was appreciated. As I understand 
your reply, you said that Mr. Galbraith’s re- 
marks were accurate and that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not sent any legis- 
lative proposals to the Congress. 

I did not find any comments in your let- 
ter; however, that addressed themselves to 
my second question. That was, “If it does not 
(reflect the official position of the USDA), 
are you then saying that you are not in agree- 
ment with the proposed legislation which 
was sent to the members of the Committee 
in February by your department? 

I am sure that you can understand that 
my only intention is in finding out for my- 
self, and for the farmers that I represent, 
what the position of the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Administration really is. Do 
the proposals sent to the Committee earlier 
this year represent the position of the Ad- 
ministration or do they not? If they do not, 
do you have any intention of submitting pro- 
posals to the Committee on Agriculture? 

Constituents have repeatedly asked me for 
the position of the Administration on various 
farm proposals. It has been most confusing 
trying to explain to them a situation I do not 
understand myself. Clarification of this prob- 
lem would be most appreciated. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
BILL ALEXANDER, 

Congressman from Arkansas, First District. 


June 24, 1970 


THE PROBLEMS OF PENN 
CENTRAL 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, many 
newspapers in recent days have taken 
the trouble to place the bankruptcy of 
the Penn Central in context. 

Many editorial columns and letters to 
the editors have contributed greatly to 
a better public understanding of the ba- 
sic issues involved in the case. Also, I have 
received many thoughtful letters and 
telegrams from people all over the Na- 
tion concerning the problems of this 
giant corporation. 

A particularly thought-provoking let- 
ter was sent me by Mr. Douglas Cram of 
Greenwich, Conn, and I want to place a 
copy of this correspondence in the REC- 
orD. I also place in the Recorp editorials 
and columns on Penn Central which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star, 
the New York Times, the Washington 
Post, the Journal of Commerce, the Wall 
Street Journal, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer: 

The material follows: 


GREENWICH, CONN., 
June 18, 1970. 
Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: It appears than in the haste to 
“do something” about the possibility of the 
Penn Central going into bankruptcy, sub- 
stantial confusion has been created between 
what should be saved (railroad service) and 
what will be saved under the current res- 
cue plans. 

Bankruptcy would in no way destroy the 
railroad assets; it is merely a mechnism for 
ascertaining priorities in those equities. 
Thus, bankruptcy threatens not the railroad, 
per se, but the shareholders. We should 
therefore separate the problem of the rail- 
road, which must be kept running from that 
of the shareholders, which I will discuss 
later. 

I will grant that the rail assets of the 
Penn Central are crucial to our transpor- 
tation network. Thus, the trains must be 
kept running and service must remain in- 
tact. It seems very obvious that there is 
some price at which someone would bid for 
the Penn Central complex including long 
run passenger trains, commuter service, ICC 
regulation, etc. That price would probably 
be in excess of the money currently due all 
creditors. In fact, it might even be more 
than the amount owed creditors plus the 
current market value of the stock. In any 
case, it could be sold. The worst that could 
happen is that a COMSAT-type corporation 
would be needed to provide the capital if no 
other bidder appears. 

The successor corporation would be re- 
quired to liquidate non-railroad assets to 
raise capital for running the line. Even if 
no improvement in the line’s efficiency was 
made, the railroad could run at its present 
(bad) fashion almost indefinitely on the 
cash freed by the liquidation of non-railroad 
assets. During this period, Congress could 
presumably work out some plan to rationalize 
this nation’s haphazard transportation sys- 
tem from top to bottom. 

Thus, it is obvious that the railroad can 
be preserved without bailing out Penn Cen- 
tral Co. My next point is that Penn Central 
Co, should not be bailed out. What is in fact 
being proposed is that the current share- 
holders, for some arbitrary reason, receive 
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a considerable public asset (a government- 
guaranteed loan) which other shareholders 
do not receive. It is arbitrary for several 
reasons. 

1. It would reward present shareholders 
over past shareholders. Many of the share- 
holders who bought the stock at manifestly 
higher levels have already sold their stock. 
Their loss was several times greater than 
that now being risked by existing share- 
holders. Additionally, many present share- 
holders bought it as a speculation, knowing 
full well the risks. Finally, many present 
shareholders benefited directly from the de- 
nuding of railroad assets by years of high 
dividends. They were living beyond their 
means; they ought be estopped to complain. 

2. It would single out one industry for 
government protection. If the industry is 
to be risk-free, then there is no justification 
for allowing profits at all, for profit is the 
reward for risk. 

3. It would remove one of the great goads 
to management performance—the threat of 
failure. This threat of failure is a powerful 
incentive to ingenuity and thrift. Once 
gone, the major corporations would become 
as moribund as any of the non-competitive 
economies of Eastern Europe. 

I thank you for your attention to my 
thoughts and trust that it will have some 
impact on your thinking. 

Very truly yours, 
DovcLas CRAM. 


[From the Washington Star, June 23, 1970] 
PENN CENTRAL CASE AND U.S. POLICY 
(By Milton Viorst) 


When Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard told a closed session of the House 
Appropriations Committee some weeks ago 
that the financial solvency of the Penn Cen- 
tral Co. was vital to the national security, 
his audience laughed sardonically at him. 

When he said that the Navy, as a defense 
requirement, would guarantee $200 million 
in loans to Penn Central, hardly anyone 
doubted that the money was as good as lost. 

Had Packard not taken the transaction to 
the committee as a fait accompli, he would 
probably have received congressional sanc- 
tion. After all Congress has historically been 
as tolerant as administrations of the curious 
ways of railroads. 

But President Nixon, after months of secret 
talks, had made a private deal with Penn 
Central, and Congress resented it, On Friday, 
he was forced to back out. On Sunday, Penn 
Central got even by declaring itself bank- 
rupt. 

No tears, however, are required, The trains 
will continue to run, despite Packard, at 
their customary level of inefficiency. And the 
company’s stock will be traded, in recognition 
of Penn Central's possession of $7 billion in 
assets that it chose not to liquidate. 

Actually, what the administration pro- 
posed was to give Penn Central $200 million 
to perpetuate its tradition of incompetent 
management and disdain for the public in- 
terest. 

The proposal was in the grand tradition of 
collusion between the nation’s railroads and 
federal agencies, particularly the agency held 
responsible by law for railroad regulation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The previous Democratic administrations, 
despite the anti-trust laws, sanctioned the 
merger of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, though Penn Central gave 
notice at the time of a cuthack in service by 
projecting declining passenger and freight 
demand. 

Needless to say, the prophecy was self- 
fulfilling. As service was reduced, demand 
indeed shifted to trucks and airplanes, leav- 
ing Penn Central free to diversify into a 
giant conglomerate. 

From Penn Central’s point of view, the 
logic was obvious: Why invest in new rail- 
road cars, track and station facilities if there 
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is a better return in pipelines and luxury 
hotels? 

The railroads’ contempt for passenger traf- 
fic is, of course, legendary. Anyone who has 
taken a train recently has had that con- 
firmed. But Penn Central managed even to 
undo its profitable freight business. 

Under law, the ICC has always had the 
power to compel Penn-Central to run a bet- 
ter railroad. But as one commissioner put it 
recently, “We do not intend to use that juris- 
diction in requiring heavy investment .. .” 

Rep. Richard Ottinger, whose New York 
district depends on Penn-Central, has said 
the ICC and the railroads maintain a “work- 
ing economic and personal relationship, 
which frequently involves the most insidious 
possible influence by an industry upon an 
agency holding the public trust.” 

Rep. John Dingell of Michigan has charged 
that the ICC's dealings are riddled with con- 
flict of interest. 

In the end, however, even the ICC's in- 
dulgence didn’t save Penn-Central from its 
own blundering. It had invested so poorly 
that it lost its liquidity, and became the first 
major victim of the 1970 recession. It 
couldn’t even make a deal with a President 
who would come through on his word. 

What was particularly irritating to Con- 
gress was that the government demanded 
nothing in return for its generosity. 

It is inconceivable that Packard did not 
promise, at the least, a complete government 
examination of Penn-Central finances. 

Nor did he suggest that, as a condition of 
the loan, Penn Central would start showing 
some concern for the public. 

The administration did ask for legislation 
authorizing a total of $750 million in rail 
loans, but there was no indication that any 
of the money had to be directed at improved 
service. 

What Nixon did propose—with railroad 
approval, of course—was a public corpora- 
tion to run unprofitable passenger lines. But 
as long as we contemplate nationalization, 
why not go all the way and take over the 
entire industry? 

Deep down, the trouble is that federal 
transportation policy is insane. The 1971 
budget contains $4.6 billion for roads and 
$1.35 billion for aviation. It has $23 million 
to improve the railroads. 

No wonder Penn Central concluded that no 
one cared about rail service, and that it 
could get away with anything it wanted, in- 
cluding bankruptcy. 


[From the New York Times, June 11, 1970] 
Low SPEED AT PENN CENTRAL 


The convulsion that cost the jobs of Penn 
Central's board chairman Stuart T. Saunders 
and two key associates throws a harsh spot- 
light on some of the problems now plaguing 
American business and threatening the 
health of other corporations as well. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Saunders’s 
downfall was the present inflation-spawned 
liquidity crisis as expressed in the current 
very tight credit situation. By any criterion, 
Penn Central is one of the world’s largest 
business enterprises and possesses huge real 
estate and other assets. Yet it was faced by 
the possibility it might be unable to meet its 
obligations, notably the more than $100 mil- 
lion of long-term debt coming due this year. 
Last week Penn Central was unable to sell 
25-year debentures even though it offered the 
once-fantastic interest rate of 101% per cent. 
Penn Central has even had great trouble 
securing short-term loans needed for meeting 
payroll and other current expenses. 

Two years after the merger of the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Central, the combined 
railroads lost $62.7 million just in the first 
quarter of 1970, a huge deficit that more than 
wiped out large profits earned in other areas 
of this conglomerate corporations’ varied 
activities. No doubt there is a fascinating 
book to be written about the difficulties of 
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this historic corporate marriage. There is the 
story, for example, of the two roads’ incom- 
patible computers, and of the utter confu- 
sion—in the shape of lost freight cars and 
vanished business documents—that prolifer- 
ated when the merger took effect. There are 
tales, too, of bitter rivalry between Penn- 
sylvania and Central executives as members 
of the two groups jockeyed for positions and 
high salaries in the newly merged business 
organism. 

The Nixon Administration’s decision to 
help Penn Central obtain $50 million in 
short-term Government-guaranteed loans 
reflects the need to keep this vital transport 
link running. A tougher question is posed by 
the company’s long-term debt, more than 
$100-million of which falls due this year. 
Failure to meet these obligations would mean 
bankruptcy that would require the Penn 
Central to be placed in receivership. In this 
case, its normal railroad and other business 
would continue while efforts were made to 
salvage as much as possible for bondholders 
and other creditors, The Administration evi- 
dently believes that collapse of such a major 
corporation would send a dangerous shock 
through the nation’s entire financial struc- 
ture, already weakened by the long stock 
market decline and the credit squeeze—hence 
the decision to provide additional hundreds 
of millions of dollars of Government-guar- 
anteed longer-term loans for the Penn Cen- 
tral and similarly shaky carriers. 

More is involved than another major con- 
tingent liability for the National Treasury. 
Aid to the Penn Central must not be a prece- 
dent requiring Washington to bail out every 
other major corporation that may run into 
difficulties because of the liquidity crisis, 
managerial incompetence or other reasons. 
Would it be better to let the Penn Central 
go bankrupt (while its railroad operations 
continued) on the ground that in a private- 
enterprise economy investors must pay the 
price of ill-advised decisions as well as reap 
the rewards of good judgment? Or is it time 
to think of nationalizing and unifying the 
nation’s railroads? The measure proposed to 
help Penn Central must set off some serious 
debate about these and other fundamental 
questions raised by that corporation's des- 
perate plight. 


[From the Washington Post, June 17, 1970] 
PENN CENTRAL'S WELFARE REQUEST 
(By Nicholas von Hoffman) 

The Penn Central Railroad has applied for 
welfare. “We're an unwilling welfare client,” 
says William A, Lashley, the company’s vice 
president for public relations, which is what 
everybody who goes on welfare says. 

The Penn Central wants the government 
to co-sign a loan for $200 million now, and 
then pass a law which will enable the rail- 
road to borrow another $400 million on the 
basis of the government’s promise to make 
good, if the money isn’t paid back. 

The government ought to be very careful 
before it puts Penn Central on the dole. 
Sen. Russell Long says the welfare rolls are 
already loaded with “professional hoboes and 
bums" who won't work. The way he can tell, 
the senator says, is that he can't get anybody 
to wash and stuff his shirts. One condition 
for giving Penn Central welfare might be 
that the members of its board of direc- 
tors would take turns doing Senator Long’s 
laundry. 

When people go on welfare, they have to 
pass a means test to make sure they're not 
holding out any money. If you own a car, 
you have to sell it; the same goes for any 
other fancy merchandise you might have. 
You must be skinny dip poor to be eligible 
for welfare. 

To certify as a pauper Penn Central will 
have to resort to hypnotism. The company 
has assets worth almost $7 billion. Only half 
of these assets have any connection with 
railroad trains, diesel engines, freight cars 
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and the like. The other $3%% billion is in 
real estate, hotels, sports arenas, goodness 
knows what else. 

Like all welfare applicants Penn Central 
wants to get its monthly check and keep 
what it has. “You say we have $7 billion in 
assets," Mr. Lashley explains. “We do, but 
it’s not wise for us to sell them at fire sale, 
distress prices.” The rest of the world has to 
do it when there's a sickness in the family 
or money is needed in a hurry, but these 
welfare recipients don’t want to be equal; 
they want to be special and get something 
for nothing. But you know what they say 
about welfare recipients. 

Another rule they apply when you ask for 
welfare is that you can’t be on more than one 
welfare roll at a time. It’s cheating to be 
getting a welfare check from the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey. On 
these grounds, the Penn Central is ineligible 
for a handout. 

Not counting the special tax concessions 
it enjoys, our dear old deserving seven billion 
dollar welfare mother has recently gotten 
$1144 million for the New York to Washing- 
ton Metroliner from the federal government; 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania is paying 
it almost $4 million a year in subsidies for 
its Phladelphia commuter service; the State 
of New Jersey is buying our charity case 115 
brand spanking new railroad cars; the States 
of New York and Connecticut have given 
our suffering corporate indigent $10 million 
in cash with more money promised. In addi- 
tion, it has taken a $126 million tax write-off 
on all its junky, old passenger train equip- 
ment west of Harrisburg, Pa. 

(Bear this in mind when the Penn Cen- 
tral cries out its competitors, the airlines, 
the barges and the trucks, are subsidized. 
In the race to get something for nothing, 
the welfare mothers of America can learn a 
lot from the railroads, who do it without 
ever sitting in or demonstrating. In the last 
century the industry was given 131 million 
acres of land, some very valuable parcels of 
which are still owned by certain Western 
roads.) 

Now the railroad wants the government to 
co-sign these gigantic notes. How valuable 
this guarantee can be is shown by the fact 
the Penn Central attempted to borrow this 
money at 1014 per cent interest and couldn't 
find a lender, but now, with the full faith 
and credit of the United States of America 
behind it, it will get its dough at the prime 
interest rate of around 8 per cent. 

Will they ever pay it back? They already 
owe the government $20 million on an old 
New York Central loan. Another railroad 
company, the Reading, has just asked the 
government if it may defer payments on a 
$28 million loan. 

Several entertaining reasons are offered as 
to why Penn Central should be put on wel- 
fare. 

One is that the line is so big and so im- 
portant it would be terrible if it went bank- 
rupt. The reason it is so big and important 
is that the company is the creature of a huge 
merger that was urged on the public by Penn 
Central’s managers on the grounds that big- 
ger and more important would also be better. 
As it worked out in dollars and cents, bigger 
and more important has also meant worse 
service, inefficiency and bad business judg- 
ment, all of which the public is now asked 
to stand the expense of. 

It’s also alleged that bankruptcy would 
mean suspending indispensable railroad serv- 
ice to a number of military installations. 
Horsebleep. If the Penn Central goes bank- 
rupt, the trains aren’t going to stop at 
twelve-oh-one, and if it did the service is so 
bad many people wouldn’t realize something 
unusual had transpired. The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford, among other railroads, 
was bankrupt, in receivership and more or 
less running for years. 

Who’s going to get hurt if the Penn Cen- 
tral goes into bankruptcy or has to sell off 
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some of its assets to pay its bills? The bond 
and share holders. But that’s what business 
is about. You invest in something good, you 
make money; buy into an ill-managed, in- 
eptly run enterprise, and you lose money. 

One of the very real advantages of what 
we call the free enterprise system is that it 
should work to get rid of the inefficient, in- 
sufficient and inadequate. A free market is 
a way of seeing that a society doesn’t waste 
valuable resources on a losing proposition. 

As almost all travelers from Russia report, 
one of their great problems there is that they 
have no market, nor any other dependable 
mechanism for knocking out losers. So why 
are we emulating them? If the old Pennsy 
can't hack it, let it go under. 

Why should incompetence be rewarded? 
It’s had its chance. When it has a market it 
doesn’t know how to exploit it, as anyone 
who's ever gone through the ordeal of buy- 
ing a ticket on the Metroliner will agree. The 
old geezer with the green eyeshade scratch- 
ing his hair and wondering how to run that 
golidarned computer thing, the fifth rate 
food, so inferior to the airlines’, the delays, 
the hundred little ways the company tells 
you it’s too big and too important to need 
the customers’ dollar. And even so, the de- 
sire to take the train in preference to a 
plane is so strong, people keep riding it. 

The decision to put the Penn Central on 
welfare was announced in much the same 
way as the Gulf of Tonkin—a big meeting 
with congressional leaders in a crisis at- 
mosphere. The analogy is apt because this is 
a morass from which we have less chance to 
emerge victorious than the one in Southeast 
Asia. 

The whole Penn Central operation, not to 
mention the 200 million that Lockheed air- 
craft wants to bail them out, all such opera- 
tions—and there are many—make the gov- 
ernment’s speechmaking about free enter- 
prise look like the most insincere cant. 

If the Nixon administration wants thus to 
injure the free market economy and take 
this new step toward socialism, let it be ra- 
tional socialism, let the policy have full de- 
bate, and let it not be socialism for the likes 
of the Penn Central and laissez-faire, sur- 
vival of the fittest for the rest of us. 


[From the New York Times, June 23, 1970] 
BANKRUPT PENN CENTRAL 


The reorganization of the Penn Central 
under the bankruptcy laws is an astonishing 
denouement to the high hopes for improved 
service and financial strength stirred by the 
merger of two giant railroad systems just a 
little over two years ago. That this corpora- 
tion with nearly $7 billion in assets should 
have to confess in Federal court its inability 
to pay its bills projects on a mammoth screen 
the dimensions of the liquidity crisis caused 
for many businesses by the current combi- 
nation of inflation and recession. 

Despite the shock of the Penn Central’s 
forced bankruptcy, it is hard to find fault 
with the Congressional critics whose oppo- 
sition obliged the Administration to back 
away from its plan to guarantee up to $200 
million in short-term bank loans to the rail 
complex. Quite apart from the appropriate- 
ness of such a commitment under the De- 
fense Protection Act, there was scant basis 
for certainty that the need for Federal under- 
writing would end with the initial guarantee, 

The appointment of trustees under Section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act will give the Penn 
Central a new lease on life by relieving it of 
its immediate obligation to pay taxes and 
other fixed charges as they fall due, but the 
experience of the New Haven makes it plain 
that reorganization is no panacea for an 
ailing rallroad. Even at best, it could be 
twenty years before the Penn Central emer- 
ges from court supervision. For lawyers, the 
process will prove a guaranteed full employ- 
ment program involving huge fees. 
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The suspension of the railroad’s tax pay- 
ments to states, cities and counties will ag- 
gravate local fiscal problems, already made 
acute by the inadequacy of aid from Wash- 
ington. To that loss is added the necessity 
for state action of the kind now being taken 
by New York’s Governor Rockefeller to help 
bolster Penn Central commuter service in 
metropolitan areas. 

For all the woes attendant on reorganiza- 
tion in bankruptcy, it will keep the railroad 
intact and operating under court protection. 
If that proves insufficient, the Government 
may yet have to consider nationalizing a sys- 
tem that operates an eighth of all the coun- 
try’s trackage. The lines between public and 
private enterprise are growing increasingly 
cloudy in many fields, but it would make 
little sense to pretend that the Penn Central 
or other shaky roads were functioning as pri- 
vate corporations if the only way they could 
keep running was through endless infusions 
of Government cash. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, 
June 15, 1970] 


THE Bic RESCUE 


The administration’s rather hurried deci- 
sion to rescue the giant Penn Central rail 
system has pleased some people, puzzled or 
alarmed others and is now rapidly becoming 
the subject of some sharp questioning on 
Capitol Hill. The questioning involves not 
only what was done but the manner in which 
it was done and what all this may presage 
for the future. 

Initially, the Penn Central is being given 
government guaranties on short-term bank 
loans under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. The official explanation is that if this 
aid had not been forthcoming the system 
would have gone bankrupt and its operations 
would have come to a halt, thus tying up 
& great deal of freight in which the Depart- 
ment of Defense has a direct interest. Thus 
the guaranties were assigned to DOD rather 
than some other agency, such as the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

This phase of the arrangement created 
more puzzlement than any other. What, 
indeed, would have happened had the Penn 
Central filed a petition in bankruptcy last 
weekend? Essentially the same thing that 
happened when the New Haven went into 
bankruptcy in 1961. A trustee would have 
been appointed and the property put into 
reorganization under Section 77(B) of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act. Unless the admin- 
istration had some information that has 
not even yet been disclosed there was no 
reason to suppose that a stoppage of the 
company’s rail operations was impending. 

So there is some point to the arguments 
that those who say the administration’s real 
purpose was to shield the faltering economy 
from the shock that bankruptcy of such 
an immense enterprise would create, and that 
its resort to DOD-backed loans for such a 
purpose was unwise and perhaps even de- 
ceitful. 

There is also some point to the argument 
that the Defense Production Act's loan pro- 
visions were not meant to be employed for 
railroad rescue operations, but to help 
smaller contractors finish work that DOD 
considered essential. The administration per- 
haps feels this way, too, for it is now ask- 
ing Congress to proyide up to $750 million 
via the Department of Transportation, which 
now has no statutory authority to guaran- 
tee bank loans to railroads. In other words, 
the Penn Central operation, which will in- 
volve perhaps $500 million all told, is to be 
a one-shot proposition. Future rescues are 
apparently to be conducted by DOT rather 
than DOD. 

Actually, however, there is some prece- 
dent for a resort to the Defense Production 
Act. After some of the New Haven’s main 
lines in Connecticut had been devastated by 
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the great storms and floods of 1955 the 
government moved under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act to guaranty 90 per cent of loans 
aggregating $16 million. That however, was 
done to enable the carrier to restore its 
physical plant, not to avoid a reorganiza- 
tion that—as matters turned out—was to 
come in any event. So the circumstances 
were not identical. 

To cite the New Haven case in the same 
context with that of the Penn Central is 
bound to stir some unpleasant memories, but 
they are memories that still linger in the 
vicinity of Capitol Hill. 

For the 1955 loans were only the first in 
a series the government would make in a 
fruitless effort to keep the New Haven from 
collapse. The others were made under a 
temporary section of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 which authorized the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to guarantee railroad 
loans made for the purpose of covering ex- 
penditures for capital improvements or 
maintenance. 

This was a dubious piece of legislation for 
several reasons. One of them, pointed out by 
the then Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair 
Weeks was that it violated the well-estab- 
lished principle that “an agency having re- 
sponsibility for regulating an industry 
should not also be given the responsibility 
for extension of financial assistance to such 
industry.” In that respect the situation for 
several years running was akin to that pre- 
vailing in the old Maritime Commission 
which had been charged with regulating the 
very industry it was also charged with 
promoting. 

Another doubtful feature of the assistance 
given the New Haven under the Defense Pro- 
duction and Interstate Commerce Acts be- 
came apparent as soon as the New Haven fi- 
nally collapsed. The government had no 
status whatever among the railroad’s credi- 
tors. It had not extended the loans itself. It 
had merely guaranteed them. It had no alter- 
native but pay up. 

The legislation now being sought by the 
administration would meet at least one of 
the objections raised to the 1958 loan-guar- 
anty program, which was wisely allowed to 
expire after the New Haven went under. It 
would be administered by DOT, rather than 
ICC, so it would not force any agency into 
the dual role of banker and regulator. 

But it may well raise other and broader 
problems especially if, as presently indicated, 
the Penn Central may need very extensive 
help and that some other railroads may soon 
be seeking it, too. How far can the govern- 
ment go without finding itself on the thresh- 
old of railroad nationalization? To what ex- 
tent, if any, should it interfere with man- 
agement to protect the public’s investment? 
Where will it all end? These are among the 
questions already being asked in Congress. 
We shall try to deal with some of them in 
tomorrow's editorial. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 22, 1970] 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: BAILING OUT 
THE PENN CENTRAL 


No one was entirely happy with the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to guarantee sizable loans 
to the Penn Central Transportation Co., and 
perhaps the Administration was correct in 
withdrawing from its promise for the time 
being. In the circumstances, though, some 
such action now seems inevitable. 

Under the bankruptcy petition the com- 
pany filed yesterday, it will continue to pro- 
vide vital rail services during the reorgani- 
zation period. The court-appointed trustees 
will presumably still need substantial Fed- 
eral help. 

In the current uncertain economic cli- 
mate, no one can say for sure what the im- 
pact of the bankruptcy of so large a corpora- 
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tion will be, The Administration’s original 
aid plan was obviously aimed at preventing 
damage to Penn Central’s suppliers and cus- 
tomers as well as to its stockholders. 

A large part of the company’s trouble 
stemmed from its own mismanagement. 
There is no guarantee that a new manage- 
ment will be any better, but a change was 
clearly in order. Even with the best of man- 
agement, however, the Government will have 
to take a number of other steps if it wants 
to keep other railroads from going the way 
of the Penn Central. 

The first step involves the railroads’ 
abysmal labor relations. Earlier this year the 
Administration proposed a major overhaul 
of the Railway Labor Act, whose complex 
provisions in recent years have done little 
to promote labor peace. 

Perhaps some of the provisions of the over- 
haul are arguable, but Congress has seemed 
to prefer to try to forget the whole matter. 
Yet the problem simply will not go away. 
The many railroad unions are coming in 
for new contracts all the time, and any dis- 
pute carries the real danger of a national 
rail shutdown. 

The Administration also has proposed a 
corporation to take over vital rail passenger 
service, most of which is a money-losing 
proposition for the railroads. For months 
before the Penn Central crisis came to a 
head, the company had been trying to dis- 
continue most of its long-haul passenger 
service. 

It’s pretty pointless to argue now over 
who or what should be blamed for the rail 
passenger troubles; there’s plenty of blame 
to go around. Rail management deserves a 
share, along with the growing availability 
of highway and airline alternatives. 

At the moment the fact is that the nation 
does need some rail passenger trains; they're 
still the most economical means of transport- 
ing large numbers of people from place to 
place. Someone must do a careful, conscien- 
tious job of deciding what service is really es- 
sential, giving no weight to such matters as 
local civic pride and the pleas of rail buffs, 
some of whom haven’t ridden long-distance 
passenger trains in years. 

A Federally sponsored system is an im- 
perfect answer, especially with no more funds 
than appear to be available. But it’s no an- 
swer, either, to expect the railroads to go 
on subsidizing passenger service with other 
earnings which, as in Penn Central's case, 
may disappear. 

If the Government should do more in the 
passenger area, it also should do less in 
freight, Nearly a decade ago President John 
F. Kennedy proposed a major relaxation of 
railroad freight rate regulation, but the idea 
was side-tracked by opposition from barge 
lines and other rail competitors. 

The opponents of greater rate freedom still 
argue that railroads hold vast monopolistic 
power that must be curbed by the rate-fixing 
activities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. That notion seems especially silly 
in the light of the current troubles of the 
Penn Central. In any case, the anti-trust 
statutes should suffice to curb any railroad 
that did manage to act monopolistically. 

Emergency financial aid to the Penn 
Central could, as some of the critics claim, 
set a precedent for similar help in even 
more questionable cases. For that reason 
it’s probably more desirable to set up 
more systematic procedures to consider re- 
quests for aid, as Senator William Prox- 
mire urged last week. 

Helping out the Penn Central or any other 
large corporation, moreover, fuzzes the line 
between private and public enterprise. If, 
in the case of the railroads, the nation wants 
to avoid obliterating the line altogether, 
it's going to have to launch a broader attack 
on the problems than it has up to now. 

And the solution to those problems re- 
quires much more than loan guarantees. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 16, 1970] 
KEYSERLING ON THE PENN CENTRAL 


How right is your editorial of June 12, 
observing that the current Penn Central Rail- 
road situation must “stimulate second think- 
ing about the efficiency of mergers.” The 
erroneous public decisions which approved 
this merger should prompt further consid- 
eration of the public interest, before a gov- 
ernment which “cannot afford” to help ade- 
quately our public schools pump about 200 
million dollars into helping a 7 billion dol- 
lar corporation (which owns a tremendous- 
ly costly new luxury resort at Boca Raton) 
to continue its wrongful course. 

For several years beginning in 1961, I op- 
posed the Penn Central merger before the 
ICC. I said that the alleged financial crisis 
of the two roads, while serious, was grossly 
exaggerated and accompanied by some 
legerdemain; that this financial trouble 
was due predominantly to bad management 
and could be rectified only by improved 
management and an about-face in railroad 
policy; that the so-called financial crisis was 
caused largely by the high sensitivity of 
Tail traffic to economic stagnation and re- 
cession 1953-1960, and would be alleviated 
by an acceptable rate of economic growth 
(note such effects 1960-1966, and the con- 
verse 1966 to date); that the claim that the 
merger would rescue “weaker” roads, such 
as the New Haven, was star-gazing; that the 
merger was deliberately contrived to 
achieve spurious “savings” by drastic cur- 
tailment of service rather than to achieve 
the efficiencies and enlarged service which 
might justify a mammoth merger; and that 
approval of the merger would propitiate 
the very mistakes just listed. 

The ICC approved the merger, accepting 
as gospel the findings of the two roads and 
their independent experts, even though, as 
of the date of approval, these findings had 
been discredited completely by actual 
events. So today, Penn Central is “broke”; 
management is discredited; passenger service 
is being ruinously suspended. 

When the case first went to the Supreme 
Court, where I again appeared in opposi- 
tion to the merger, the Court by a 5 to 4 
vote sent the case back to the ICC for 
further consideration of the prime legisla- 
tive standard of adequacy of service. But 
when the case come back to the Court, the 
merger was unanimously approved in an 
opinion so concerned about whether several 
contending railroads got a fair break that 
it barely dealt with the paramount issue of 
adequate service. Indeed, the Court could 
not have faced this issue and approved the 
merger, for the ICC’s attention to this issue 
was fragmentary and farcical. 

Today, the public interest needs cham- 
pions. When I opposed the merger before 
the ICC, it was also opposed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice in a 288-page brief, the 
Council of Economics Advisers, an inter- 
departmental committee established by 
President Kennedy, the Railway Labor 
Executives Association, and in part by the 
Port of New York Authority. But finally be- 
fore the Supreme Court, all this opposition 
changed to support, even though the finan- 
cial condition of the roads had greatly im- 
proved. A book examining this great sea- 
change would provide a rare story of weak- 
ness and, in some instances, venality. 

Leon H. KEYSERLING. 

WASHINGTON. 


[From the New York Times, June 23, 1970] 
BANKRUPT PENN CENTRAL 


The reorganization of the Penn Central 
under the bankruptcy laws is an astonishing 
denouncement to the high hopes for im- 
proved service and financial strength stirred 
by the merger of two giant railroad systems 
Just a little over two years ago. That this 
corporation with nearly $7 billion in assets 
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should have to confess in Federal court its 
inability to pay its bills projects on a mam- 
moth screen the dimensions of the liquidity 
crisis caused for many businesses by the cur- 
rent combination of inflation and recession. 

Despite the shock of the Penn Central's 
forced bankruptcy, it is hard to find fault 
with the Congressional critics whose opposi- 
tion obliged the Administration to back away 
from its plan to guarantee up to $200 million 
in short-term bank loans to the rail complex. 
Quite apart from the appropriateness of such 
a commitment under the Defense Protection 
Act, there was scant basis for certainty that 
the need for Federal underwriting would end 
with the initial guarantee. 

The appointment of trustees under Sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act will give the 
Penn Central a new lease on life by relieving 
it of its immediate obligation to pay taxes 
and other fixed charges as they fall due, 
but the experience of the New Haven makes 
it plain that reorganization is no panacea 
for an ailing railroad. Even at best, it could 
be twenty years before the Penn Central 
emerges from court supervision. For lawyers, 
the process will prove a guaranteed full em- 
ployment program involving huge fees. 

The suspension of the railroad’s tax pay- 
ments to states, cities and counties will 
aggravate local fiscal problems, already made 
acute by the inadequacy of aid from Wash- 
ington. To that loss is added the necessity 
for state action of the kind now being taken 
by New York’s Governor Rockefeller to help 
bolster Penn Central commuter service in 
metropolitan areas. 

For all the woes attendant on reorganiza- 
tion in bankruptcy, it will keep the railroad 
intact and operating under court protection. 
If that proves insufficient, the Government 
may yet have to consider nationalizing a 
system that operates an eighth of all the 
country’s trackage. The lines between public 
and private enterprise are growing increas- 


ingly cloudy in many fields, but it would 
make little sense to pretend that the Penn 
Central or other shaky roads were function- 
ing as private corporations if the only way 
they could keep running was through endless 
infusions of Government cash. 


[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
June 19, 1970] 
RAIL LOAN RAISES QUESTIONS 

Rep. Wright Patman, D-Tex., is a contro- 
versial legislator in financial matters but he 
is right to ask about the federal government’s 
guarantee of a $200 million loan to Penn 
Central Transportation Co. He wants to know 
more facts and he wants to know who will 
play watchdog over the Defense Department's 
largesse. 

Since it could be the public’s money in- 
volved, the public—as well as Congress—is 
entitled to know all the answers. This is 
especially true in view of the following: 

Penn Central's terrible money plight sur- 
prised even Wall Street which had heard 
rumblings of the railroad’s trouble but didn't 
dream it was so serious. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
before it the proposed merger of Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Norfolk & Western railroads into 
a second eastern rail giant. How will Penn 
Central’s flop affect the ICC’s decision which 
already has been postponed? 

If Penn Central is “bailed out” on the 
grounds it is a service essential to the na- 
tional security, how far will this practice go? 
Where will the line be drawn? How much will 
the government, through the Defense De- 
partment and Department of Transportation, 
infiuence the operation of Penn Central or 
other industries of services it might rescue? 

If the questions seem endless, it might be 
because this really is the first time the federal 
government has invested in railroad operation 
to any degree, even though for several years 
the roads have been crying for help because 
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of passenger service deficits. The initial loan 
to Penn Central might well be only the start 
of several such bolstering actions. 

The size of Penn Central made it impera- 
tive that the railroad be propped up finan- 
cially in the interest of national transporta- 
tion and of the national economy. 

Behind all this is amazement that the Penn 
Central, merged as recently as 1968 under 
glorious promises of greater service and 
greater savings, could have come so swiftly on 
evil days. 

It has been reported that the management, 
now removed, used revenues for diversifica- 
tion of holdings rather than plowing back 
the money into the railroad. When passenger 
losses mounted and freight profits didn’t 
materialize as expected, Penn Central was in 
trouble. 

In view of that history, Rep. Patman’s in- 
quiry seems justified. 


IS DEMOCRACY DYING? 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
tranecus matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Lynn 
W. Turner, a graduate of Indiana Cen- 
tral College and recipient of a master’s 
degree from Indiana University and a 
Ph. D. degree from Harvard, recently 
announced his retirement as president 
of Otterbein College. Dr. Turner also 
holds two honorary degrees and is listed 
in Who’s Who in America. 

Upon his retirement, Dr. Turner de- 
livered the commencement address to 
the class of 1970 at Otterbein which I 
am pleased to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


Is Democracy DYING? 
(By President Lynn W. Turner) 


I want to talk today, very earnestly and 
soberly, about a phenomenon of our times, 
that troubles me more than anything I’ve 
seen in America for many, many years. This 
is not the issue of war and peace, or the civil 
rights movement, or the pollution of our na- 
tive earth or any of the other crusades 
which young people mount against the “Es- 
tablishment” nowadays, although I suspect 
that my personal zeal for most of these 
causes is not much less than yours, My deep- 
est concern is not with these issues them- 
selves, but with the methods being em- 
ployed to bring them into focus. My concern 
is that your generation and mine, in your 
eagerness to reform and our reaction against 
your attempts to reform, are threatening the 
very existence of Democracy. 

Democracy is at best a delicate growth for 
it cannot exist without the restraint and 
control of what seems to be one of man- 
kind’s most fundamental instincts, the in- 
tinct toward violence. Democracy is essen- 
tially an orderly process for the achieve- 
ment of the will of the majority without 
violating the rights of minorities. Democ- 
racy is not revolution—revolutions are not 
democratic. Revolution is the imposition of 
the will of a minority by violent means on a 
resistant or passive majority. Even the Amer- 
ican Revolution was & violent political take- 
over engineered by approximately 14 of the 
population of the 13 colonies against the 
wishes of the other 34. 

Fortunately, in our case, the majority of 
Americans, resisting movements toward mon- 
archy on the one hand and anarchy on the 
other, took control of the revolutionary 
movement after it had achieved independ- 
ence and employed it in constructing the 
most successful democracy that the world 
has ever seen. Our English ancestors, with- 
out revolutionary violence, have arrived at 
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& similar condition—a nation in which so- 
phisticated machinery for peaceful change 
has been well developed. Only a few other 
countries have achieved similar democtatic, 
political stability—most of mankind is still 
ruled by force rather than reason. Democracy, 
which provides for the necessary elements of 
government, while maintaining at the same 
time a technique for peaceful change, is one 
of mankind’s most superb achievements, 
comparable in every way to the exploration 
of the moon, the conquest of disease or the 
development of an eloquent literature. If 
democracy dies at our hands during this gen- 
eration, it will be the greatest tragedy in 
the 20th century. 

If I interpret what I read correctly, how- 
ever, there is a substantial part of your 
generation and even a considerable portion 
of the generation between yours and mine 
which would totally disagree with the idea 
that there would be anything tragic about the 
death of democracy. Some of these indi- 
viduals openly and stridently proclaim the 
doctrine that democracy must be overthrown. 
This idea of revolution has become so per- 
vasive in university circles that it has cap- 
tured the passions not only of students but 
of many faculty as well. This, to me, is an 
incomprehensible development. For here we 
see men and women who were supposed to 
have been trained to think objectively, to 
research a problem thoroughly before they 
came to conclusions about it, to debate it 
with scientific detachment and calm delib- 
eration and to seek victory for their opinions 
in the free marketplace of ideas rather than 
in mob violence or emotional orgies—we see 
such people abandoning all of this training 
and becoming revolutionary anarchists. 

What alarms me as much as the attacks by 
the young revolutionaries upon our demo- 
cratic society is the growing tendency of con- 
servatives to abandon democratic processes 
in defense of the status quo. This was even 
evident at the national convention of the 
American Historical Association this year and 
it has been increasingly apparent in our so- 
ciety as a whole. Conservative students are 
now organizing groups of various kinds to 
combat the radicals and are adopting vigi- 
lante tactics which may ultimately lead to 
civil war on our campuses. Construction 
workers in New York have recently taken to 
the streets in mobs to fight the young mili- 
tants with their own weapons—fists, clubs, 
rocks, and it may even come finally to guns. 
If agitation on the left by the revolution- 
aries continues to rise, while repression on 
the right by police, soldiers and vigilante 
groups continues to match it, this country 
will soon be ripe for a fascist dictatorship. 
“In 1972, George Wallace or someone prob- 
ably far worse will sweep the country with 
a hate campaign that will make 1968 look 
like a Sunday School picnic.” (Senator Marg. 
Chase Smith from Maine.) 

Someone has said that those who refuse to 
learn from the mistakes of the past will be 
condemned to repeat them. The leftist agita- 
tors in this country today lack many things, 
but their most tragic defect is the lack of a 
sense of history. Here is one instance in which 
it is a misfortune to be young, for our cam- 
pus militants of the 60's have missed the 
sobering experience of having lived through 
the 20’s and 30's. Those of us who witnessed 
personally the rise of Mussolini, Stalin and 
Hitler had vivid lessons in the breakdown of 
democracy. In nearly every instance, totali- 
tarian dictatorship emerged as the end prod- 
uct of a classical pattern. This was especially 
true in Italy and Germany, where a costly 
and futile war, followed by depression and 
inflation, developed in the common people 
a profound sense of discouragement over 
what seemed to be the inadequacies of their 
elected rulers. 

Democracy was assailed and threatened by 
communists and socialists of every descrip- 
tion whose avowed purpose was to reform 
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society by first destroying it. Most of the 
people in these countries, sensing a pro- 
found threat to their own welfare and lib- 
erties from these revolutionists, turned for 
salvation to a messianic psuedo-socialist who 
actually enjoyed the support of the big busi- 
ness interests and even of many intellectuals. 
With this kind of backing both Mussolini 
and Hitler were able to seize power, dissolve 
the parliaments that existed in their coun- 
tries, completely suppressed individual free- 
dom, persecute and even exterminate mi- 
norities, and launch their countries upon ill- 
fated programs of conquest which led to a 
world war and untold suffering for millions 
of people. It would be particularly instruct- 
ive for the young blacks in this country to 
study the history of Hitler’s Nazi dictator- 
ship in Germany. A part of his demonic pro- 
gram was to use the Jews in Germany as the 
scapegoats for all of the frustrations that 
the nation suffered. The German Jews were 
humiliated, persecuted and ultimately, to- 
gether with Jews from all the parts of Europe 
conquered by Hitler, murdered. I would ad- 
vise my young black frends to study this 
period of history and then ask themselves, 
“Who would be the people most likely to be- 
come the scapegoats for an American total- 
itarian dictator?” Must we forever repeat the 
mistakes of history? Must we follow again 
blindly the pattern of democratic dissolu- 
tion, the threat of revolution and the 
establishment of dictatorship? 

I not only witnessed these events as they 
occurred but I was personally involved in 
them for, contrary to what you may think, 
you are not the first generation of college 
students to notice the great events transpir- 
ing beyond the campus. During the 30's while 
the people in Italy and Germany were sur- 
rendering their liberties to a dictator, the 
people in the democratic nations of the world 
suffered from a strange kind of paralysis of 
the will which seemed not only to blind them 
to what was happening in Europe but even 
induced a certain degree of admiration for 
such characters as Mussolini and Hitler. (Not 
essentially different from the worship of Che 
Guevara and Mao Tse Tung which prevails 
in the more misguided circles of American 
youth today.) Above all there was a revolu- 
tion against war as an instrument of national 
policy and a sort of blind feeling that World 
War II would never come if enough good 
democrats just decided to ignore it. There 
were organized movements similar to the 
“hell, no, we won't go” groups that now 
chant their rituals in American streets. 

One of the things that Hitler was demand- 
ing in those days was the return of Danzig 
to Germany—a demand which Poland re- 
sisted. Since France had a treaty of alliance 
with Poland which might very well lead her 
into a war with Germany, it became fashion- 
able in the 30’s for young French intellec- 
tuals to shout “I'll not die for Danzig.” Stu- 
dents at Oxford University signed pledges 
that they would never under any circum- 
stances fight in any future war, and this idea 
spread into most of the universities and col- 
leges throughout the English speaking world. 
American students gave this movement, a 
facetious twist—some of them organized the 
Veterans of Future Wars and petitioned Con- 
gress for immediate payment of their veter- 
ans’ benefits,—a clever, but financially im- 
possible idea. I happened to be a graduate 
student at Indiana University at the time 
and President of the International Relations 
Club, Although it had always been the pur- 
pose of this organization to study interna- 
tional affairs rather than try to influence 
them, we succumbed to the prevailing no- 
tion that passing resolutions, signing pledges 
and participating in demonstrations would 
prevent the oncoming of World War II. And 
so we organized a campaign to secure pledges 
against participation in any future war, we 
passed resolutions denouncing the ROTC on 
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the Indiana University Campus, about which 
incidentally, we knew nothing, and we gen- 
erally felt very self-satisfied about the strug- 
gle that we were waging for peace. I realize 
that I am sounding cynical but my cynicism 
is not directed at peace itself or at the ideal- 
ism of young people who want peace to pre- 
vail in the world. I am being cynical about 
the utter stupidity and futility of what we 
were trying to do to achieve it. The threats 
to peace in the 1930's were not the ROTC or 
American foreign policy or big business, but 
the mad ambitions of Benito Mussolini, 
Adolph Hitler and the war lords of Japan, 
and nothing that we did in Bloomington, In- 
diana or that the young men did at Oxford 
University had the slightest effect on these 
monsters except perhaps to encourage them. 
If it had any effect. on our own government 
it was to paralyze it still further in the face 
of the rising threats of fascism. 

The democracies stood by helplessly while 
Japan seized Manchuria and invaded the 
Chinese mainland, while Italy attacked and 
occupied Bthiopia, while Franco overthrew 
the republican government of Spain and 
while Hitler remilitarized the Rhineland, oc- 
cupied Danzig, took over Austria and threat- 
ened Czechoslovakia. At this point the Euro- 
pean democracies, England and France, made 
feeble protests and suggested that at least 
there ought to be an international confer- 
ence before Hitler moved any further. The 
result was perhaps the most ghastly sur- 
render to the arrogant threat of force in all 
history—the Munich conference of 1938, at 
which France and England agreed to permit 
the occupation of all of the border terri- 
tories in Czechoslovakia by Germany and 
Hungary, and from which Chamberlain re- 
turned to London waving a copy of the treaty 
in his hand and pronouncing to the crowd 
at the airport “I bring back peace in our 
time.” Only six months later, Hitler callously 
shattered this treaty by occupying all of 
Czechoslovakia and a few months after that, 
he was making the same kind of threats 
against Poland. With hesitation and reluc- 
tance, even at this point, the English and 
French nations came to the grim realization 
that there was no way to deal with Hitler 
except by force, and they declared war on 
Germany. 

I must confess that I went through, per- 
sonally somewhat the same kind of illusion 
and disillusionment that Neville Chamber- 
lain experienced. I found excuses that at 
least halfway justified in my mind the things 
Hitler was doing during the early part of his 
career, Most of this excuse-making grew out 
of my own sense of historical guilt, out of 
my knowledge of the fact that the allies had 
imposed a grossly unjust treaty of peace 
upon the Germans in 1919 and that the eco- 
nomic policies of our own government had 
been largely responsible for the despair in 
Europe out of which Hitler had gained his 
strength. It is for these same reasons, this 
sense of guilt, that so many of us yield to the 
exorbitant demands of intransigent black 
students on our campuses today and indulge 
all of our young peopie in the total lack of 
discipline which we feel somehow is In abso- 
lution for our own shortcomings. There is 
nothing to be gained in the long run by this 
kind of cop-out. 

The simple fact is, that in the face of the 
monstrous tyranny that had destroyed any 
vestige of freedom in half of Europe by 1939, 
and threatened to end the independence of 
Poland and drive the world into slavery, my 
college-boy infatuation with immediate 
peace, attained by denial of responsibility, 
faded away very rapidly. I had also achieved, 
I'm sure, a considerably greater degree of 
maturity in 1939 than I'd had in 1929. I 
had married, I had a daughter, I had en- 
tered upon the practice of my profession, 
I had built a house and mortgaged it, I 
owned an automobile. In the language cur- 
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rent today I suppose you would say that I 
had gone over to the Establishment—I prefer 
to express it as entering the age of responsi- 
bility. A family and a mortgage makes a lot 
of difference in your outlook. For one thing, 
you have something concrete to defend, 
rather than a lot of abstractions to attack. 

In short, when we were drawn into World 
War II against Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo, 
I was fully committed to it—as was the rest 
of my generation—and we were happily re- 
lieved that our campaigns against the ROTC 
and the “merchants of death,” back in the 
thirties, hadn’t been successful, after all. 
Nor was my commitment irrelevant, for I 
Was still registered with Selective Service, 
and actually applied for a naval commission 
in 1942. I’m telling you all this, not to give 
you a preview of my memoirs, but to try to 
make three points of importance to you—1) 
you are not the first young people who have 
gone through an age of trauma and distrust 
of your elders, 2) your attitudes will change 
as you take on responsibilities and you'll be 
giad that they do, 3) if you destroy the pres- 
ent because it hasn't repudiated the past, 
there will be no future. 

Whatever your present attitude toward 
Otterbein College and the rest of the world 
may be, you're soon going to become mem- 
bers of the Establishment. Most of you are 
accepting jobs which exist only because of 
the Establishment. Some of you are going on 
to school supported by fellowships, assist- 
antships and loans set up by the Establish- 
ment. Most of you will very soon enter into 
the oldest Establishment of all—marriage, 
You will shave off your beards, trim your 
curly locks, throw away your beads and get 
with it again. But be of good cheer, the 
world of which you have been a part, willy- 
nilly, for the last two decades, isn’t so bad 
after all. As a Professor of History at the 
University of Montana recently wrote, in 
answer to some of the wild criticisms of his 
students, “Every generation makes its mis- 
takes and we have made our share. But my 
generation has also made America the most 
affluent country on earth. It has tackled, 
head on, a racial problem as no nation in 
history had dared to do. It has publicly de- 
clared war on poverty, and it has gone to 
the moon; it has desegregated schools and 
abolished polio; it has presided over the 
beginning of what is probably the greatest 
social and economic revolution in history. 
It has declared itself, and committed itself, 
and taxed itself, and nearly run itself into 
the ground, in the cause of social justice 
and reform. 

“Society, the “Establishment,” is not a 
foreign thing we seek to impose on the 
young. It—along with the 18-year-old—is 
the product of thousands of years of the 
development of mankind. We know it is 
far from perfect. We did not make it; we 
have only sought to change it. We win, if 
we win at all, slowly and painfully.” The 
fact that we have been partially successful 
in reaching our dreams is the story of all 
generations—as it will be the story of yours. 

I urge you seniors, in the years to come, 
to enter a crusade for the preservation of 
Democracy—not with slogans, demonstra- 
tions, strikes, street riots, police battles, or 
constant harassment of public officials—you 
cannot save anything with a preservative 
that destroys it. Crusade with concern and 
commitment. Whatever your jobs or profes- 
sions may be, involve yourselves actively and 
deeply with government and the structure of 
society. Become active in politics. Become 
one of Nader's Raiders, or one of McCarthy's 
White Knights, or maybe just one of State 
Representative Allan Norris’ precinct work- 
ers, but make Democracy work! Repudiate 
fascist or communist tactics, not only in 
your political allegiances, but in your daily 
work, in your church, in your school sys- 
tem, in your recreations. 
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And when you become alumni, as you soon 
will, help keep democracy working at Otter- 
bein College by your continued interest in 
and support of its processes. During the two 
years of your upper class life at Otterbein we 
have worked out, through democratic pro- 
cedures, a new plan of governance for the 
campus in which the students who succeed 
you will have a larger share in decision- 
making than almost anywhere else in the 
world of higher education, A few of you have 
been very active in formulating this plan. 
All of you, I hope, voted for it. You will not 
be here to see it go into action next Septem- 
ber, but you will surely be keenly interested 
in watching it, and, as alumni, influencing its 
future development. Alumni have a great 
deal to do with shaping the development of 
their alma mater. If they are too wedded to 
the school exactly as it was when they left 
it, they hang like a dead albatross around the 
neck of progress. If they are too critical, too 
negative, too indifferent, too deprecatory, 
too contemptuous of the college's ideals, they 
harbor a spirit of intellectual matricide, 
which injures both their alma mater and 
themselves. 

You have been good students. You have 
been inquisitive and responsible. You have 
lived through a very critical period in the 
history of education with peacefulness and 
poise. You resisted the temptation to become 
revolutionaries because so many others were. 
You have participated in one of the greatest 
periods of constructive change in Otterbein’s 
history. I am sure that you have learned your 
lessons well, and that so far as you are 
concerned, government—in the country, the 
schools and the cities—of the people, by 
the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth. 


SOCIETY IS NOT SICK 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, these days 
when all we hear about is the vocal 
minority among students, I thought it 
would be refreshing and heartening to 
hear from the other side for a change. 
Therefore, I am happy to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the valedictorian 
address of Mr. Shawn Rader, a recent 
graduate of a Columbus, Ohio, high 
school. Shawn is the nephew of Earl R. 
Rader, a professor in the Department of 
Dairy Science at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. The address is as follows: 

Socrery Is Nor Sick 


Your Excellency Bishop Elwell, Monsi- 
gnor Applegate, Father Handley, Father 
White, Members of the faculty, parents, rela- 
tives, friends, and fellow graduates, we have 
heard a great deal lately from a vocal mi- 
nority of those who have passed a few years 
before us, and now are students in our Na- 
tion's colleges and universities. They call 
upon us to join them in their violent over- 
throw of a system they claim is unchange- 
able. This vocal minority calls upon us to 
join them in their scorn and rejection of the 
generation of our parents and our teachers. 
Our parents and teachers have been swal- 
lowed up by lives of materialism, they say, 
and have been content with “making it” 
while forgetting the real values of life—love, 
peace, and brotherhood. They say that our 
parents and teachers have dumped upon us 
a society of war, poverty, injustice and 
racism. Though some are truly working for 
change within our democratic system, many 
have only their own interests at heart. We 
must recognize these for what they really 
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are: egotistical and self-righteous. Let us 
ask ourselves why their insistence on uni- 
versal love seems so often to express itself 
in hate for those who differ with them. Let 
us examine now the charges they make, and 
decide what our future course of action 
should be. 

I think we have a lot to learn from the 
generation of our parents and teachers, born 
in the aftermath of one great conflict, reared 
in history's greatest depression, and gradu- 
ated in time to fight man’s grisliest war. 
They had but one thing in mind, fellow 
students, they wanted better for us, and 
they got it. 

In the society of 30 years ago, a Negro 
lynching made the news only if it was public. 
Blacks came to the back door, worked for 50 
cents a day. Today the blackman votes; 
shares schools and parks; is prominent in 
business, entertainment and politics. If we 
can make as much progress toward racial 
equality in the next 20 years as our parents’ 
generation has in the last 20, we should be 
able to solve the racial problem. 

As for the charge of a society of poverty 

. . Our parents and teachers can remember 
when the fear of hunger was in every home, 
when 20% of the men were jobless, when 
President Roosevelt cried that % of our 
Nation was ill-housed, ill-clothed, and ill-fed, 
and knew he wasn't exaggerating. Radicals 
ery economic injustice. ... Our parents and 
teachers can remember when children worked 
in sweatshops, when miners attempting to 
organize were shot down; they remember the 
county poorhouse and the hell of the insane 
asylum. 

The important thing for us to realize when 
faced with these facts, which some college 
students conveniently overlook, is that the 
failings of the past don’t justify those of 
today, but that a realistic comparison reveals 
a continuing progress which is not a sign 
of a sick society. 

Radicals today tell us that the generation 
of our parents and teachers is greedy, and 
possession-mad. We know better. Never has 
a people given more charitably of its blood, 
effort, or material. Our parents’ generation 
fought history’s worst war to save the world 
from the most barbaric of tyranny, and then 
gave their wealth to friend and foe alike, to 
help rebuild a new and hopefully better 
world. There is no parallel in the history of 
mankind for such an act of generosity. And 
today, our nation taxes itself heavier than 
ever before to assist its poor, its aged, and 
its disabled. 

Now let us examine the charge of material- 
ism. Well, as John Pearce said in an article 
of the June 15, 1969 issue of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, speaking to us for our par- 
ents’ generation: 

“We have been materialistic because we 
have seen too many people suffer too much 
from material want, because we remember 
too many starving children because we have 
walked too many miles through too many 
cold mornings to work long hours at low 
pay and return home at night to parents 
with fear and worry in their eyes. We deter- 
mined it should not happen to you...” 

Due to their determination, we are going 
to live longer, be sick less often, work fewer 
hours, and have a chance to spend the days 
of our lives in purposeful pursuits. 

We are asked more than anything else to- 
day to join the college new left in their 
condemnation of the mortal sin of our par- 
ents’ generation—Viet Nam. The fact that 
your consecutive presidents of both parties 
haye seen the stakes there as high enough 
to warrant our involvement, seems to me to 
be deserving of consideration. I do not be- 
lieve, as leftists charge, that we remain in 
Southeast Asia out of pride or for profit. I 
believe that we are there to give people the 
right to choose their government without 
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external or externally supported pressure. 
Furthermore, it seems rather strange to me, 
that our intervention in the Dominican 
Republic to uphold the elected government 
there met with little campus outcry. Could 
that be because a large increase in the draft 
was not necessitated? If so, we must remem- 
ber that moral conviction should not wax 
and wane with the degree of personal sacri- 
fice involved. 

We should now be able to see that the 
Democratic system which has been passed 
to us by six generations is indeed accom- 
modating to change. Our teachers and par- 
ents’ generation in my opinion, has given 
us a fine example of responsible and intel- 
ligent use of it. 

We have had good moral training here at 
Hartley, and have received an admirable 
set of christian values. We have been taught 
respect for orderly change; I know of no 
teaching here that endorsed the burning of 
buildings or rioting to make a point, 

This then would be my message to you my 
fellow graduates: much constructive change 
is still needed in our American society; we 
will be the ones to initiate that change. But 
let us initiate that change while adhering 
to our nation’s constitution and the Chris- 
tian values we have gained here. Let us fol- 
low the example of our teachers and parents’ 
generation in that regard, for in this way, 
we will be a credit to our generation and a 
defender of our national heritage. 


PRESIDENT’S VETO OF HOSPITAL 
FUNDS MUST BE OVERRIDDEN 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked at the action of the President 
in vetoing the 3-year extension of the 
Hill-Burton hospital and construction 
and modernization program. The Pres- 
ident’s justification for this veto, as with 
his veto of the education appropriation 
some months ago, is that the amounts 
appropriated by the Congress are “finan- 
cially irresponsible.” 

The problem of obtaining adequate 
health care, especially if hospitalization 
is required, is acute in my district as it 
is in many other urban and rural areas 
throughout the country. Many of my 
constituents must wait for months for 
needed hospital care due to serious over- 
crowding and lack of facilities. This sit- 
uation is made even more serious by the 
shortage of emergency and outpatient 
facilities in New York City. I receive fre- 
quent reports from frustrated city resi- 
dents who complain of having to wait 
hours for attention in the emergency 
units of nearby hospitals. 

As the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce indicated when it re- 
ported the Hill-Burton legislation to the 
House in 1969, there is a tremendous 
backlog of applications for Federal as- 
sistance to modernize, expand, and im- 
prove existing hospital facilities, and 
construct new ones. With that in mind, 
the House passed this legislation by a 
roll call vote of 351 to 0, and the Senate 
passed a more nearly adequate version 
by a vote of 79 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, for a quarter century, 
the Hill-Burton program has been the 
major stimulus to the development of 
hospital and other medical care facili- 
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ties. The President, in his budget mes- 
sage, proposed a total termination of this 
most crucial program. Now he says he 
will approve a “financially responsible” 
bill. In my view, it would be irresponsible 
for the Congress to accept legislation 
containing less than the rock-bottom 
$1.2 billion provided in the bill the Pres- 
ident has vetoed. This House, and the 
Senate, should override this deplorable 
veto by repeating the unanimous votes 
by which they passed the bill originally. 


TEXAS OIL ALLOWABLES 


(Mr. BUSH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on June 22 the 
Wall Street Journal carried a story in 
which a “high Nixon administration of- 
ficial complained that a recent cut in 
Texas oil allowables was inflationary.” 

This is uninformed criticism at it 
worst. 

There are several relevant factors. 

First, crude oil prices have gone up 
less than prices on other commodities. 

Second, the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion that sets allowables is not a price 
fixing body. It is a conservation body. It 
deals with ratable take. It permits all oil 
to be produced that can be used. 

Oil in storage is building up—it is ata 
high point. The companies are selling all 
they can. What would this anonymous 
spokesman have the authorities do with 
the excess oil—the oil that is in storage. 
This oil that is in storage is not going 
to move by producing higher amounts of 
oil. 

Third, there is a giant misconception 
about allowables, proration, nomina- 
tions, ratable take, and so forth. 

The Railroad Commission is not a price 
fixing body. 

Nominations are made to the Com- 
mission saying how much oil the buyers 
can handle. The Commission then sees 
that the salable oil is ratably taken. 
This guarantees that there will be fair 
producing practices. 

The Commission has an important 
conservation function. It sets rates of 
production which guarantee that funds 
will be produced at efficient rates. 

Fourth, there is a tremendous miscon- 
ception about the ability of fields to 
produce. Some uninformed critics as- 
sume that if the statewide allowable is 
set at 55 percent that that means 45 per- 
cent of available production is being 
withheld from the market. That simply 
is not true. 

There is very little excess producing 
capacity in this country. The sooner we 
realize this the better off we are going 
to be from a national security point of 
view. 

I have not been able to find out who 
the unnamed Official is who charged the 
allowable setting as being inflationary. 
The kindest thing that can be said is 
that he is misinformed. 

I am chairman of the GOP Task Force 
on Earth Resources and Population. We 
have just concluded hearings which 
demonstrate that we have a critical gas 
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shortage in this country, and that we are 
becoming increasingly dependent on for- 
eign sources of oil. 

Uninformed criticism which could lead 
to action making this country even more 
dependent on unreliable sources of for- 
eign oil does not help a thing. 

No one in his right mind would decree 
we should increase our dependency on 
Middle East oil today—yet that could be 
the result of this type of criticism. 

Something needs to be done to edu- 
cate the critics. 

In a speech given May 4, Hendrik S. 
Houthakker, a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, states: 

In Texas, oil production is now being re- 
duced by 3644 percent below what could be 
produced economically. 


This is not true today with lower al- 
lowables and it was even less true when 
Dr. Houthakker made his speech. It is 
just plain factually incorrect. In fairness 
to him, I believe Dr. Houthakker now 
knows that is incorrect. He has told me 
this. 

Today I have written Dr. McCracken 
suggesting that he and the other two 
members of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers hold a meeting with two or three 
experts who understand the function of 
the State regulatory bodies. 

I am convinced that the Council, pre- 
sented with hard facts, will soon see that 
the “ratable take” function of the Texas 
Railroad Commission is not a price fix- 
ing scheme, nor a protection scheme; 
rather, it is a procedure to guarantee all 
fields a fair part of the market. It pro- 
tects the little man and it protects the 
national interest through sound con- 
servation. 

If this anonymous critic resides within 
the Council of Economic Advisers, he 
will learn by this meeting the errors of 
his ways. If he does not, the meeting will 
still be productive, because what we need 
on this subject is understanding, and 
then leadership. 

It is essential that the President be 
given sound and informed advice since 
the oil so directly affects our national 
security. 


DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mmission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, because of our 
relationship to the District of Columbia, 
we in Congress have a special responsi- 
bility to assist in restoring the waters of 
the Potomac and its tributaries to purity. 

Difficulties in resolving the problem of 
handling and disposing municipal sew- 
age waste basically results from the lack 
of an overall realistic and fully coordi- 
nated plan developed by the jurisdictions 
comprising the metropolitan area. I 
would propose that the enforcement con- 
ference which is responsible for meeting 
water quality standards, call on the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of 
Governments to develop such a long- 
range regional plan for treatment and 
disposal of sewage. The conferees should 
develop and agree upon an equitable 
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formula for financing such a study 
through COG. 

The council of governments is com- 
posed of elected representatives of the 
various jurisdictions in the area, and 
would be an appropriate body to perform 
such a task. It already has the responsi- 
bility for developing regional sewer and 
water plans, but it must have more re- 
sources if it is to produce the type of 
comprehensive plan and address all is- 
sues involved. Such a plan should include 
treatment of the combined storm and 
sanitary sewage which exists in certain 
parts of the region, matching treatment 
facilites with expected loads and capa- 
bility of the receiving body of water ta 
absorb the treated effluent discharge 
from the treatment facilities. 

For the immediate future until such 
a long range plan is formulated it is 
unreasonable to restrict the Blue Plains 
to any less than 309 million gallons a 
day. 

The several jurisdictions involved have 
developed plans and facilities on the 
basis of assurance that Blue Plains would 
ne available for expansion. To reverse 
such plans without the opportunity for 
the areas involved to develop the ap- 
propriate alternatives which would guar- 
antee adequate treatment for the vari- 
ous streams involved would be uncon- 
scionable. 

In light of the commitment to clean 
up our Nation’s water the Congress of 
the United States on behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the local juris- 
dictions who will use Blue Plains should 
stand ready to support treatment to a 
high degree or tertiary level at Blue 
Plains. All jurisdictions which use Blue 
Plains have an obligation to upgrade 
the quality of the Potomac as a recrea- 
tional and commercial resource for mil- 
lions of citizens of our region. 

In the development of a long range 
regional plan, all parties involved should 
take a long, hard look as to whether 
the concept of concentrating municipal 
waste in one treatment facility is the 
final answer. 

With the continuing innovation and 
development of new technical knowledge 
which moves in the direction of economi- 
cal and efficient recycling of water the 
ability to disperse small sewage treat- 
ment facilities may be a valuable tool in 
suburban planning. 

The possibility of some dispersion of 
sewage treatment facilities to recycle 
and thereby return potable water to the 
streams could well preclude the dangers 
of suburban sprawl and improper growth 
which has sometimes resulted from vast 
trunk sewer developments in the past. 


—— 


THE IMPACT OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
VETO ON HOSPITALS AND MEDI- 
CAL CARE CENTERS 


(Mr. FRIEDEL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mfr. Speaker, yesterday 
I spoke out on the crisis that the Nation 
faces in the field of medical education 
and manpower training and the un- 
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fortunate impact that the President's 
recent veto of badly needed construction 
moneys for hospital and medical care 
centers would have. Needless to say, I 
shall vote to override this veto. 

As all Members know, this vital pro- 
gram passed the House just one and a 
half weeks ago by a vote of 377 to 0. I 
am somewhat gratified to note that a 
major newspaper, the Morning Sun in 
my city of Baltimore, took the occasion 
today to editoralize on the very subject 
of my remarks of yesterday. I commend 
to all the Members of the House this fine 
editorial on this most critical issue and 
include it in the Record at this point: 

CRISIS IN HEALTH 


Fredrick P. McGehan’s articles in The Sun 
present a disturbing picture of the state of 
American medical education, Financially it 
is approaching the crisis point. 

There is a pressing need for doctors and a 
“widening gap between supply and demand.” 
Since 1966 medical schools have increased 
their enrollment capacity by 32 per cent. But 
spokesmen for the schools say funds have 
never been “sufficient” and now less and less 
money is available for construction, for op- 
erating costs, for research, for student grants. 
“Money” means, of course, federal funds; ever 
since World War II medical schools and the 
universities of which many of them are 
@ part, have been more and more—and more 
helplessly—dependent on Washington's as- 
sistance. Now with the grim but necessary 
fight against inflation those funds are being 
cut back. Mr. McGehan notes that the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges “re- 
ports that 61 medical schools—of a total of 
107 in the nation—have been awarded special 
federal grants ‘on the basis of some condition 
of financial distress’.” Even so the emergency 
is growing more acute. 

The Johns Hopkins is a case in point. Mr. 
McGehan said in his article yesterday that 
the School of Medicine finds itself in the 
“worst shape” in its 77-year-old history. It 
faces a current deficit of around $900,000, 
expects the next fiscal year to produce a 
shortage of more than $2.3 million, and 
has lost $1.5 in federal support in the past 
12 months and $440,000 in grants for post- 
doctoral support. 

By cruelly ironic coincidence, a news 
story accompanying the article underlines 
the mounting difficulties of the squeeze. 
President Nixon has vetoed a three-year au- 
thorization of $2.79 billion for health facili- 
ties because the bill in its present form 
would be “a long step down the road of fiscal 
irresponsibility.” To halt inflation he must 
hold his budgetary line. 

All of us are aware of the rising costs of 
Medicaid and Medicare, of hospital charges 
and health insurance, of medical education, 
tuition, salaries and research. The schools, 
with their reliance on federal help, are 
caught between the inflationary spiral and 
the government's obligation to curb it. But 
the need for doctors remains insistent and, 
as Mr. Nixon recognized in his veto state- 
ment, the nation’s health must take high 
rank among all the competing “priorities.” 

Clearly there cam be no magical and 
instant answers. Just as clearly, Washing- 
ton, medical organizations and the schools 
must join in a coherent and urgent effort to 
find new ways of meeting a problem that 
has now taken on serious proportions. 


INTERNATIONAL DAY OF BREAD 
AND HARVEST FESTIVAL 


(Mr. SEBELIUS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most proud to be a cosponsor of the 
joint resolution calling for the second 
“Annual Day of Bread” introduced by 
Congresswoman CATHERINE May of the 
State of Washington and Congressman 
GRAHAM PURCELL of the State of Texas. 

I would like to point out, as I did last 
year when the Day of Bread and Harvest 
Festival Week first became a reality, 
that it is most fitting Congresswoman 
May and Congressman PuRcELL have 
introduced this resolution. Certainly all 
of those connected with wheat industry 
are well aware of the many contributions 
my colleagues from Washington and 
Texas have made to the world’s most 
important food industry—the wheat in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Speaker, the introduction of this 
resolution at this time is most appro- 
priate because it comes at the same time 
as our farmers are harvesting this year’s 
wheat crop. The harvest in our Nation’s 
largest wheat producing State is now un- 
derway. The month of July is designated 
Kansas Wheat Month in my home State 
to honor this annual harvest. 

Within the concept of this resolution, 
I am hopeful we can see the dawn of a 
new world of agriculture. Perhaps our 
Nation’s greatest contribution to world 
peace is our ability and capacity to pro- 
duce food and our willingness to share 
that knowledge and bounty with our 
neighbors and friends. 

It becomes clear, considering the fu- 
ture race between world population and 
world food supply, we must make an all- 
out effort that calls for a new kind of 
agriculture—an international undertak- 
ing to combat hunger and modernize 
agriculture. This joint resolution, calling 
for the second annual observance of the 
Day of Bread, marks another corner- 
stone in that effort. 

I commend Congresswoman May and 
Congressman Purcett for their efforts in 
this regard. I consider it a privilege and 
honor to cosponsor this resolution. I 
urge my colleagues to approve this res- 
olution for the observance of the second 
“Annual Day of Bread and Harvest 
Festival.” 


SPEAKER HONORED BY PRESIDENT 
NIXON, FORMER PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 27 the President of the United 
States honored the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives for his great and 
devoted service to the United States. 
Many of us were fortunate enough to be 
present at that heartwarming event. For 
the benefit of those who were not I would 
like to place in the Recorp a transcript 
of remarks made by the President, for- 
mer President Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
the great Speaker of the House, Jonn W. 
McCormack. I now offer this transcript 
so that all Members of the House may, 
in effect, join in the recent event mark- 
ing the approaching retirement of our 
beloved Speaker: 
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EXCHANGE OF REMARKS BETWEEN THE PRESI- 
DENT, FORMER PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, AND JOHN W. MCCORMACK, SPEAKER OF 
THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, AT A 
LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF SPEAKER Mc- 
Cormack 


The Presment. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson, Mr. Vice President, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, all of the distinguished guests who are 
here for this occasion: 

We wish that time permitted everyone here 
to say what he would like to say about The 
Speaker, and even under the rules of the 
House that might have been possible, be- 
cause I figured it out that with approxi- 
mately 100 of the elite—and you are the elite 
believe me; you should have seen the words 
I received from those who were not invited 
to this luncheon—but 100 of the elite are 
here, and each of you should speak, but even 
under the rules of the house, literally we 
would not be out of here until 4:00. 

I have just been informed that the House 
Members have to get back a couple of votes 
and the Senate Members just have to get 
back. 

But we do not want to keep either the 
House or the Senate from their very impor- 
tant responsibilities, so I have taken upon 
myself the very difficult choice of selecting 
those from this assemblage who would speak 
for all of us. 

I naturally have turned to those who have 
known The Speaker the longest, those who 
served with him who are no longer in the 
House, and those who have served under him 
and with him who are presently in the House. 

It will be bipartisan, of course, bipartisan 
because those who respect this Speaker are 
not numbered or certainly not designated by 
their party affiliation. We all cherish his 
friendship and that will be evident from the 
remarks you will hear. 

So now under the rules of the House, which 
The Speaker will enforce, if I will not, each 
will be recognized. 

(The President then introduced Congress- 
man Howard Smith, Congressman Charles 
Halleck, Congressman Emanuel Celler and 
Congressman Leslie C. Arends for brief 
remarks.) 

The Presipent. Now we come to one who 
has served with The Speaker and one who has 
been intimately associated with him over 
many, many years and one who presided in 
this house with such great dignity and great 
courage immediately prior to the time I haye 
had the privilege to be here. 

I think we are very fortunate that Presi- 
dent Johnson came all the way from Texas 
up here to honor The Speaker today. 

President Jonnson. Mr, President, Mr. Vice 
President, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, 
Members of the Congress and friends all: 

First, Mr. President, with all the problems 
that you carry and all the burdens you bear, 
this is a most unusual and thoughtful thing 
for you to do, and on behalf of all my fellow 
men, I want to thank you especially for ex- 
tending this courtesy to our beloved friend, 
John McCormack. 

Secondly, I want to thank you for extend- 
ing this courtesy to me and permitting me 
to come here and hear these tributes to John 
McCormack, and giving me a chance to ex- 
press mine. 

For almost 39 years I have known Speaker 
McCormack and he has been my friend. He 
and I have many things in common. Our 
wives are friends, true, good friends, and we 
both out-married ourselves. 

Second, we both had the same teacher, 
served under and with the same Speaker, 
Sam Rayburn. He was a good teacher. He 
taught us many things. He never taught us 
to hate. He always taught us to love, and to 
love our colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 
He always taught us to respect our Presi- 
dent, whoever was President. 

He started out with Woodrow Wilson, but 
he used to tell us in the shadow of the day, 
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in the cool of the evening and in the Board 
of Education, how fond he was of President 
Coolidge and how he would come here and 
have scrambled eggs for breakfast, and how 
they talked together, not very much, but 
some. 

I am not sure, Mr. President, which rule 
you are putting me under today. You said 
the House rule, but it has been so long since 
I served in the House, I remember there was 
a one-minute rule for extension and a five- 
minute rule for amendments, and I guess I 
violated both of them. 

In any event, Mr. Rayburn taught us to 
respect our President and to help him when- 
ever and wherever we could. John McCor- 
mack followed that lesson. 

The last several months I have been sit- 
ting there on the banks of the little river 
that runs in front of my house, reading the 
minutes of the many meetings that I had as 
President, In some of those meetings, Speaker 
McCormack was, in effect, my Vice President. 
For many months we were without a Vice 
President. Most every important meeting that 
we had, certainly those we had with the 
Leadership, we had minutes on those meet- 
ings and we had shorthand transcripts on 
those meetings. 

I don’t know that they will ever be as 
interesting to anyone else as they are to me, 
but I have enjoyed them for the last 18 
months. I particularly enjoyed reading what 
John McCormack had to say. 

First of all, he was usually one of the first 
to speak, He always spoke frankly and can- 
didly. He always spoke courteously and help- 
fully. I think that the historians of this pe- 
riod, when they recall what happened, they 
will point to this man, John McCormack, as 
& person who loved his country and as a per- 
son who gave his all to the President, who- 
ever he may have been. 

I was asked when I was a young man, by a 
University of Texas professor, to state my 
philosophy of government. I said first of all, 
I am very proud that I am a free man. Sec- 
ond, I am very proud that I am an American, 
and third, I am very happy to be a public 
servant and Member of the United States 
Senate, and fourth, Iam proud to be a Demo- 
crat—all in that order. 

I know that sometimes we don’t do what 
we tried to do, and we don’t realize our goals 
or ambitions, and often don’t reach our ob- 
jectives. But I have tried to keep in front of 
me always those cardinal rules: A free man, 
an American, a public servant and a member 
of my party, but in that order. 

My observation of 39 years with John 
McCormack is that he has observed them 
in that order. He has fought and protected 
and nurtured freedom every time it was at 
stake. His love of country is unequalled. 
His competent, towering service in the body 
that he chose to serve in—he could have 
served in others—is unparalleled. No one can 
question his democracy and being a good 
Democrat. But it always came after being 
a free man, and an American and The 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCormack, like Charlie Halleck, I 
don’t think I could have walked all the way 
from Texas here, but I would have tried. 
I wanted to be here bad enough to have tried 
it. Fortunately, I did not have to, but I am 
so glad that I was asked. 

I will hate to see the Congress with you 
no longer in that chair, because you have 
always given me comfort just knowing you 
were there behind me, but wherever you are, 
you will have my love and my respect. 

The Presment. I have the privilege to 
make the presentation to The Speaker, a 
presentation which inevitably, as you will 
see, has the gavel, but which also has an 
inscription which I think summarizes some 
of the things that have been said so eloquent- 
ly by those who have spoken before on this 
program, 
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In thinking of this moment, however, I 
believe it is well for all of us to realize that 
like so many moments in this great room, we 
are here on an occasion that never happened 
before, and probably will never happen 
again. 

The Speaker has been honored, as a man 
and as an institution at dinners at the 
White House for many years. But this is the 
first occasion in which a Speaker who has 
been honored, has served longer, continual- 
ly in that particular position than any 
Speaker in the whole history of the United 
States, and who next to Sam Rayburn, held 
the office of Speaker longer than any man 
in the history of the United States. 

What a distinguished record that is. It is 
something that should be honored in this 
room, where last night we honored a Presi- 
dent, and over the years, Kings and Queens 
and Emperors and various leaders in all walks 
of life. 

I think President Johnson stated my sen- 
timents very well, and perhaps it is not un- 
expected that our views about The Speaker 
would be somewhat the same because of the 
position that we held. 

Perhaps I can put it this way: I asked The 
Speaker to submit a list of names to be in- 
cluded and he chose all of you, the ranking 
Members of the House and of the Senate, 
also some of the people in the Administra- 
tion, the elected officials, the Chief Justice, 
very, very few people otherwise from family, 
Lew Deschler, without whom no Speaker 
could preside over that House—I don’t think 
he could, at least. 

It is also significant that The Speaker 
asked in addition to his present friends and 
colleagues and former friends, the former 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. I think 
I know the reason he wanted him here, be- 
cause he was a friend, but also because The 
Sneaker, based on my conversations with him 
over the years, and particularly over the past 
16 months, speaks of those times when he 
spoke to President Roosevelt, President Tru- 
man, President Eisenhower, President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson about domestic 
policies and also foreign policy. 

He did not agree with all Presidents, even 
Presidents of his own party, completely. But 
in this area of foreign policy, he had an 
enormous interest, an enormous concern, and 
over and over again he has told of incidents 
in which there were foreign policy matters 
where he talked to the President and gave 
the President his views on what he, as a man 
and as a leader of his party, felt was best for 
the country. 

I think that on this occasion, Republicans 
and Democrats can be very proud of the 
service The Speaker has rendered in that 
esteemed office that he has held. We can 
be proud of all his other characteristics that 
have been so eloquently described. We can 
be particularly proud of the fact that here 
is a man who meets the qualifications that 
President Johnson so eloquently described. 

I will show you the plaque and then I will 
read the inscription and then propose the 
toast to The Speaker. 

“Presented to John .W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, May 27, 1970.” 

My inscription: “He has been Speaker of 
the House of Representatives for a record 
number of consecutive years. His actions 
have always expressed unsurpassed devotion 
to country. When the lines are drawn on 
the great national issues, John McCormack 
stands not as a son of Massachusetts, not 
as the leader of a political party, but as an 
American.” 

To The Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, you are recognized under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Speaker McCormack. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson, Vice President Agnew, Your 
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Eminence, Cardinal O’Boyle, Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice, my distinguished leadership and col- 
leagues of both branches of the Congress of 
the United States, and other ladies and gen- 
tlemen who are present: 

It is rather difficult for me to express the 
feelings that I am possessed of at this par- 
ticular time, to be so honored by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the former 
President and all who are gathered here in 
this historic building which symbolizes the 
greatness of America of the past, the hopes 
and determination of the present and the 
future pathway of our country in connection 
with the future. 

I am deeply touched by the remarks that 
have been made by those whom the Presi- 
dent has called upon to speak. I shall always 
treasure them. 

This building, the White House, is filled 
with history. If the walls could only speak. 
I have been a part of it, the atmosphere of 
this building, for so many years, in connec- 
tion with the conferences that have taken 
place on the leadership level with every Pres- 
ident since 1940 when I was first elected as 
Majority Leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. President, in accepting this unusual 
remembrance, if I might call it such, which 
Mrs. McCormack and I will always treasure, 
I do so more in the name of the House of 
Representatives than I do as John McCor- 
mack. 

I love the House of Representatives. I love 
the Congress of the United States. But I 
know my colleagues in the Senate, and many 
of them here served with me in the House of 
Representatives, will not think that I am in 
any way downgrading the Senate when I em- 
phasize the fact that I love the House of 
Representatives. 

So, I accept this as evidence on your part 
not only to me personally, but particularly 
in my capacity as Speaker of the National 
House of Representatives. 

I have faith in men and women who want 
to be free under their own law. No matter 
how dark things might look, I have confi- 
dence. I view the future with confidence be- 
cause of the faith that I have in men and 
women who want to be free, as I have just 
said, under their own law. 

I might say, when the President invoked 
the House rules that I said to him, “Tell 
them it is a McCormack minute, they will 
understand.” I am not going to violate the 
McCormack minute, which is usually two 
minutes to two and one-half. I let it go 
sometimes to three minutes. What do I care; 
if they have something they want to talk 
about, give them the opportunity to do 
50. 
So I have a lot of fiexibility in connection 
with determining what the 60 seconds con- 
stitute. The Speaker has the right of recog- 
nition, so that is one thing that he still has 
possession of, the right of recognition. I can 
interpret what a minute means in terms of 
seconds. But I am not going to violate the 
spirit and the atmosphere of the length of 
time in relation to remarks that I might 
make. 

All I can say is that I am deeply indebted 
to you, Mr. President, I am deeply indebted 
to President Johnson for being here and 
showing your friendship, the best evidence 
of your friendship for me. I am deeply in- 
debted to my colleagues in the House, first 
my Democratic colleagues in caucus, the 
first action necessary, and then the Members 
of the House as a whole in electing me for 
the continuous service that I have enjoyed, 
which constitutes the longest continuous 
service to date in the history of the country 
in connection with any Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

I still have several months ahead of me 
and I want you to know that I am going 
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to be a working Speaker, that I am going 
to do everything I possibly can in the re- 
maining period of this Session to have en- 
acted into law legislation that I think is 
for the best interest of the people of our 
country and those matters and appropria- 
tions which concern the national interest 
of our country. 

There are so many things that one could 
say on an occasion of this kind, that is, 
looking into the future. But I can assure my 
friends of one thing: I am not going to be 
inactive in retirement. That would be incon- 
sistent with my thoughts, my temperament, 
as well as my desires, 

I have served 42 years in the House of 
Representatives with the ending of this term, 
and I appreciate very much the confidence 
and the support the people of my district 
have given to me, as well as the confidence 
that I have enjoyed from the Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

The remarks of Les Arends, Charley Hal- 
leck and others about my fairness as presid- 
ing officer touch me very much. As I said 
in the few remarks that I made on the Floor 
of the House from the rostrum yesterday 
when so many nice things were said about 
me, and I repeat here: I would rather be 
remembered as a Members’ Speaker than 
any other title that could be bestowed upon 
me. 

So, Mr. President, from the bottom of my 
heart I thank you for your thoughtfulness. 
I thank you for your generous remarks. I 
thank you for this beautiful presentation 
which will become an integral part of the 
McCormack family for all time and a part of 
history. 

I am most grateful to President Johnson 
for being here as I have said before, and to 
all of you. I might say that throughout the 
years, ladies and gentlemen, and as President 
Johnson referred to, Sam Rayburn said so 
well: I have a feeling tantamount to rever- 
ence for the office of the President of the 
United States. It is the most powerful office 
in the world. The occupant of it has many 
painful moments. Oftentimes, and I remem- 
ber well, President Johnson, your reference 
to the fact that I for a period of time, 14 
months in fact, was next in line of succes- 
sion, I might say I prayed every night for 
your health, your continued health, and that 
I would make my contributions toward the 
stability, the strength, the progress of our 
country, as I do now, and particularly be 
guided and directed in connection with mak- 
ing my contributions toward peace. 

I love the House of Representatives. It is a 
part and parcel of my entire life. It will 
always be in my mind and in my system. 
I am deeply touched by this manifestation of 
friendship, not so much for John McCormack, 
the individual, but for the House of Repre- 
sentatives through this one who happens to 
be the Speaker. 

Again, I am deeply indebted to the entire 
House for the many considerations and 
courtesies that they have extended to me. 

Might I, ladies and gentlemen, ask you to 
rise? I offer a toast to a man who occupies 
the most powerful office in the world and in 
a free society, but at times the most lonely 
man in the world, when he has to make a 
momentous decision, because he is the one 
who has to do it, in his judgment, and in 
his conscience. Powerful, yes, trust from the 
people, but lonely when the important de- 
cisions are made: The President of the 
United States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1970 


Mr. MAHON submitted the following 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
17399) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1970, and for other 
purposes: 
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CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 91-1227) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17399) “making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: That the Senate recede 
from its amendments numbered 6, 14, 23, 
40, 41, 42, and 43. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 
39, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, and 60, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$3,997,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment Insert “$129,675”; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert “$8,048,000”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert $50,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,500,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 2, 10, 12, 
13, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 50, 51, and 62. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Jor L, Evins, 
WILLIAM H, NATCHER, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Tom STEED, 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
ELFORD CEDERBERG, 
ROBERT H., MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
SPESSARD L, HOLLAND, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
JOHN L. MCOLELLAN, 
WARREN G., MAGNUSON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
MILTON R. Youne, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17399) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
and recommended in the accompanying con- 
ference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 
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TITLE I 
Chapter I—Department of Agriculture 

Amendment No. 1: Provides $425,000 by 
transfer for “Extension Service, Cooperative 
extension work, payments, and expenses” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $597,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate provision of $300,000,000 
for the “Food Stamp program”, with an 
amendment changing the date for the avail- 
ability of such funds to cover a four instead 
of a three-month period of time. Funds so 
provided are to be charged to the amount 
provided in the 1971 bill for this purpose, 
when enacted. The $300,000,000 does not nec- 
essarily have to be prorated over the four 
month period. These funds are required so 
that the food stamp program may be con- 
tinued at about its current level pending 
enactment of authorizing legislation for the 
1971 program, and the regular annual appro- 
priation bill. 

Chapter I1I—District of Columbia 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $3,997,000 
for “Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia” instead of $5,831,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $129,675 
for "General operating expenses” instead of 
$2,675 as proposed by the House and $174,675 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 5: Appropriates $3,966,485 
for “Public safety” as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $2,370,500 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes appropriation 
of $1,789,000 for “Public safety” to assist in 
meeting costs associated with salary in- 
creases for policemen and firemen proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $171,750 
for “Parks and recreation” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $47,300 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $20,000 
for “Settlement of claims and suits” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $8,048,000 
for “Capital outlay” instead of $1,658,000 as 
proposed by the House and $8,768,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide that $318,000 shall be 
available for construction services instead of 
$374,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

Chapter V—Independent offices 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $157,- 
816,600 for “Payment to Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate $371,000 for the General Services Ad- 
ministration for sites and expenses of a public 
buildings project at Aberdeen, Mississippi. 

Amendment No, 13: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insist on dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
which proposes to appropriate an additional 
$8,800,000 for the National Science Founda- 
tion for fiscal year 1970. 

Amendment No. 14; Appropriates $7,000,- 
000 for the “Selective Service System” as 
proposed by the House instead of $7,433,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Reported in techni- 
cal disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to appro- 
priate $350,000 for the “Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and Office of Environmental 
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Quality,” instead of $100,000 as proposed 
by the House and $400,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Amendment No. 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insist on dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate 
which proposes to appropriate an additional 
$587,500,000 for Urban Renewal Programs 
for fiscal year 1970. 

Chapter VI—Department of the Interior 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $225,000 
for “Geological Survey, surveys, investiga- 
tions, and research" as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 18; Appropriates $775,000 
for “National Park Service, Management and 
Protection” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $850,000 as proposed by the House. 

Department of Agriculture 

Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $21,172,- 
000 for “Forest Protection and Utilization, 
Forest Land Management” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $21,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the Senate amendment which 
provides $172,000 of funds appropriated for 
“Forest Land Management’’ shall remain 
available until expended. 

Chapter VII—Department of Labor 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $50,000- 
000 for “Manpower development and train- 
ing activities” instead of $100,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate $2,330,000 for “Trade Adjustment Ac- 
tivities.” 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


Amendment No. 23: Deletes item proposed 
by. the Senate to appropriate $8,703,078 for 
“Hospital Modernization and Construction”. 

Chapter Vili—Legislative Branch 


Amendment No. 24: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to provide 
$345,000 for “Contingent expenses of the 
Senate, inquiries and investigations’ by 
transfer from another Senate account. 


Chapter X—Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies 

Department of Justice 

Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $500,000 
for “Fees and expenses of witnesses” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $850,000 
for “Support of United States prisoners” as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Department of Commerce 

Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $145,000 
for “State marine schools” as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Related Agencies 

Amendment No. 28: Inserts title as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Chapter XI—Department of Transportation 
Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $1,000,- 

000 for “Coast Guard, Retired Pay” as pro- 

posed by the Senate instead of $1,250,000 as 

proposed by the House. 
Chapter XII—Treasury Department 

Amendment No. 30: Appropriates $1,300,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Accounts” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $3,600,- 
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000 for the Bureau of the Public Debt for 
“Administering the public debt” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,250,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 
Post Office Department 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $10,600,- 
000 for “Transportation” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $10,700,000 as proposed 
by the House, 


Tax Court of the United States 


Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $67,000 
for the Tax Court of the United States as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $83,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


Chapter XIII—Claims and judgments 


Amendments Nos. 34 and 35: Appropriate 
$23,478,461 for claims and judgments as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $6,591,406 as 
proposed by the House, including those in 
Senate Document Numbered 91-86. 

TITLE II 
Increased pay costs 

Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $4,495,874 
for various Senate items as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $43,475, 
for “Joint Economic Committee” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $44,490 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $146,300 
for “Senate office buildings” and $3,400 for 
“Senate garage” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $502,500,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Air Force” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $485,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House, 

Amendment No. 40: Appropriates $196,480,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
as proposed by the House instead of $206,- 
900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $157,- 
800,000 for “Operation and maintenance, 
Navy” as proposed by the House instead of 
$166,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 42: Appropriates $70,400,- 
000 for “Operations and maintenance, De- 
fense agencies” as proposed by the House 
instead of $74,200,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $13,800,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard” as proposed by the House 
instead of $14,800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $3,681,- 
000 for the National Park Service, “Manage- 
ment and protection”, as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,359,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 45: Increase by $55,000 
the limitation on administrative expenses 
for the Federal Prison Industries, Incorpo- 
rated, as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos, 46, 47 and 48: Make 
technical language changes to change the 
format of items as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 49; Appropriates $1,940,- 
000 for “United States Secret Service’ as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,740,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 50: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment making 
$200,000 for the U.S. Secret Service available 
upon enactment of H.R. 17138, or similar 
legislation, with an amendment changing 
the citation. 

Amendment No. 51: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment providing 
$42,000 by transfer for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission to cover increased pay costs. 


(Out of District of Columbia Funds) 


Amendmient No. 52: Appropriates $2,229,- 
000 for “General operating expenses” as pro- 
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posed by the Senate instead of $1,932,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $2,324,- 
000 for “Public safety” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,780,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $899,000 
for “Parks and recreation” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $652,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $4,624,- 
000 for “Health and welfare” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $4,478,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $1,905,- 
000 for “Sanitary engineering” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $1,096,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59, and 60: Pro- 
yide that $12,191,000 shall be paid from the 
general fund as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $10,332,000 as proposed by the House, 
$535,000 shall be paid from the highway fund 
(regular) as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $533,000 as proposed by the House; $468,- 
000 shall be paid from the water fund as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $375,000 
as proposed by the House; and $339,000 shall 
be paid from the Sanitary sewage works fund 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $250,000 
as proposed by the House. 

TITLE V 

Limitation on fiscal year 1971 budget 

outlays 

Amendment No. 61: In connection with the 
overall government ceiling on fiscal 1971 
budget outlays (expenditures and net lend- 
ing), the House bill contained a $3 ,000,000,000 
“cushion” for necessary expenditures beyond 
the estimates in the February 2 budget for 
certain designated uncontrollables (mainly 
interest on the debt, the various social in- 
surance trust funds, and farm price sup- 
ports). These are some of the items as to 
which the Congress is not required to act 
upon annually in the appropriations bills. 
The Senate raised this “cushion” for uncon- 
trollable overruns to $6,000,000,000. The con- 
ferees have agreed upon $4,500,000,000. 

TITLE VI 
General provisions 

Amendment No. 62: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment in order 
to validate obligations incurred between 
July 1, 1970, and 5 days following approval 
of the act. 

GEORGE MAHON, 
JAMIE L, WHITTEN, 
JOE L. Evins, 
WiLam H. NATCHER, 
DANIEL J: FLOOD, 
Tom STEED, 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
CHARLES R. JONAS, 
ELFORD CEDERBERG, 
Rosert H. MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for the week of June 22, on ac- 
count of family illness. 

Mr. WATKINS, for June 25, on account 
of a personal obligation of 50 years 
standing. 

Mr. FINDLEY, from June 27 to July 1, 
1970, on account of official business to 
attend North Atlantic Assembly com- 
mittee meetings. 

Mr. ASPINALL, from 3 p.m., June 26, 
1970, until July 14, 1970, on account of 
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official business from June 26 until July 
10 and personal matters from July 10 to 
July 14. 

Mr. Wicctmns (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for June 25 and the 
balance of the week on account of official 
business as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Crime conducting hearings in 
New York. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoucHirin) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Buss, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. QUILLEN, for 3 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RANDALL) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, ALEXANDER, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Tunney, for 15 minutes, on 
June 25. 

Mr, FE£IGHAN, 
June 25. 


for 20 minutes, on 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Rosison (at the request of Mr. 
Ruopes) to extend his remarks after 
those of Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Micnet (at the request of Mr. 
RuopeEs) prior to the vote on the Hatha- 
way amendment in the Committee of the 
Whole on H.R. 18127. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoucHi1n) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr, CRAMER. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. Button in two instances. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. THompson of Georgia. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin in two in- 
stances, 

Mr, COLLIER in five instances. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. DErRWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Smirx of New York in two in- 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr, WYATT. 

Mr, MArLLIaRD in two instances. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ranpati) and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CoHELAN in five instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. 

Mr. Hetstosk:i in two instances. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Gonzatez in two instances. 
CHARLES H. WILSON. 
Roprno in two instances. 
Sisk in two instances. 
Sroxes in four instances. 
MINISH. 
DINGELL in three instances. 
BrycHam in four instances. 
Mr. SLACK. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 
Mr. Brapemas in six instances. 
Mr. HÉBERT. 
Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana in three in- 
stances. 
Mr. HARRINGTON. 
Mr. Kocs in two instances. 
Mr. FOUNTAIN in three instances. 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 
Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 
Mr. ALBERT in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 2209. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 2583. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to the County of Washakie, State 
of Wyoming, of certain real property of the 
United States; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

8S. 748. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Touchet division, Walla Walla proj- 
ect, Oregon-Washington, and for other pur- 

es: 


S. 2062. An act to provide for the differen- 
tiation between private and public ownership 
of lands in the administration of the acreage 
limitation provisions of Federal reclamation 
law, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2315. An act to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on June 23, 1970, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 16298. To amend section 703(b) of 
title 10, United States Code, to extend the 
authority to grant a special thirty-day leave 
for members of the uniformed services who 
voluntarily extend their tours of duty in 
hostile fire areas; and 

H.R. 17241. To continue until the close of 
June 30, 1972, the existing suspension of 
duties on certain forms of copper. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 


June 24, 1970 


The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2145. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting 
a report on the value of property, supplies 
and commodities provided by the Berlin 
Magistrat for the quarter January 1 to 
March 31, 1970, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 620 of the Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1970; to the Committee Appropriations. 

2146. A letter from the chairman, Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, transmitting 
a report of the Board pursuant to section 
9(c) of the Subversive Activities Control Act 
of 1960, as amended; to the Committee on 
Internal Security. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 15913. A bill to amend 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965, as amended, and for other purposes; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 91-1225). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 1519 (Rept. No, 91- 
1226) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 17399 (Rept. No. 
91-1227) . Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolution were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAY (for himself, Mr. STAF- 
FORD, Mr. TEAGUE of California, and 
Mr. ARENDS) : 

H.R. 18189. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 18190. A bill to amend section 1372 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, re- 
lating to passive investment income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 18191. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act to encourage the development 
and utilization of new and improved meth- 
ods of waste disposal and pollution control; 
to assist small business concerns to effect 
conversions required to meet Federal or 
State pollution control standards; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 18192. A bill to authorize a survey 
of the Saline River, Ill., in the interest of 
navigation; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 18193. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education and Manpower; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


June 24, 1970 


By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 18194. A bill to revise and clarify the 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and 
the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H.R. 18195. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

H.R. 18196. A bill to authorize the lease 
and transfer of Burley tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 18197. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. Bur- 
ton of California, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. CORMAN, 
Mr. Dappario, Mr. FARBSTEIN, Mr. 
Wit11am D. Forp, Mr, FRIEDEL, Mr. 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HAWKINS, 
Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Mrxva, and Mr. 
MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 18198. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to provide grants to 
States for the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of low-cost meal 
programs, nutrition training and education 
programs, opportunity for social contacts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr, 
OBEY, Mr. OrrrnGer, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
POWELL, Mr. REES, Mr. Ror, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, Mr. ST GERMAIN, Mr. TUNNEY, 
and Mr. YATRON) : 

H.R. 18199. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 to provide grants to 
States for the establishment, maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of low-cost meal 
programs, nutrition training and education 
programs, opportunity for social contacts, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SPRINGER (for himself, Mr. 
ANDERSON of Illinois, and Mr. 
BUSH) : 

H.R. 18200. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and im- 
prove the program established by title VI of 
such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 18201. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr, Brown of 
Ohio, Mr. Jones of Alabama, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Dawson, Mr, Rem of 
New York, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. Cowcer, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. Reuss, Mr. McCiosxry, Mr, 
MONAGAN, Mr. WEICKER, Mr, Mac- 
DONALD of Massachusetts, and Mr. 
MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 18202. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwvrer, Mr, GALLAGHER, Mr. RAN- 
DALL, Mr. WRIGHT, Mr. ST GERMAIN, 
Mr. Conver, and Mr. Hrcxs) : 

E.R. 18203. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
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the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 18204. A bill to strengthen the internal 
security of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Internal Security. 

By Mr. FINDLEY (for Mr. THOMPSON 
of Georgia, Mr. Beatz of Maryland, 
Mr. CoLLINS, Mr. Mann, Mr, CowGEr, 
Mr. Fisu, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. 
McCtory, and Mr. SNYDER) : 

H.R. 18205. A bill to make rules respecting 
military hostilities in the absence of a decla- 
ration of war; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 18206. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Pueblo of Santa 
Ana certain public domain lands; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, Mr. BROYHILL of 
North Carolina, Mr. CARTER, Mr. CUN- 
NINGHAM, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. HARVEY, 
Mr. WATKINS, Mr. McCOLURE, Mr. CoOL- 
LINS, Mr. HASTINGS, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. 
THOMSON of Wisconsin, Mr. STANTON, 
Mr. McKNEALLY, Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 
zona, Mr. Kino, Mr. QUIE, Mr. Camp, 
Mr. BELCHER, and Mr. HOGAN) : 

H.R. 18207. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and im- 
prove the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H.R. 18208. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from haz- 
ardous products and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18209. A bill to protect consumers 
against unreasonable risk of injury from 
hazardous products and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SHRIVER (for himself and Mr. 
SEBELIUS) : 

H.R, 18210. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide for the 
rail transportation of freight for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in general purpose boxcars 
owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. SAYLOR, and Mr. BARING) : 

H.R. 18211. A bill to increase the avail- 
ability of guaranteed home loan financing 
for veterans and to increase the income of 
the national service life insurance fund; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.J. Res. 1273. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

HJ. Res. 1274. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.J. Res. 1275. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 7-day period beginning August 16, 
1970, as “All-American Family Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.J. Res. 1276, Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate June 1, 1971, 
as “Medical Library Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. VANIK: 

H.J. Res. 1277. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate the period be- 
ginning September 20, 1970, and ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1970, as “National Machine Tool 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H. Res. 1113. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives to 
abolish the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and transfer the items of jurisdic- 
tion of that committee to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GUBSER (for himself, Mr. 
Conte, Mr. FoLEY, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
HANLEY, Mr. Mrxva, Mr. Moss, and 
Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

H. Res. 1114, Resolution to amend the 
Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H. Res. 1115. Resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures incurred by the Special Committee 
To Investigate Campaign Expenditures to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the House; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 18212. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Abraham Zighelboim; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 18213. A bill for the relief of J. B. 

Riddle; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


411. By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: Memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana, 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States with respect to the calling of a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to the power of Congress and 
the States to enact laws to prohibit sedition 
and criminal anarchy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

412. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Ohio, 
relative to the Delta Queen; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


521. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Ginowan City Assembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu 
Islands, relative to the removal of poison 
gas weapons from Okinawa; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

522. Also, petition of the Koza City As- 
sembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, relative 
to the removal of poison gas weapons from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

523. Also, petition of the Urasoe Village 
Assembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, relative 
to the removal of poison gas weapons from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

624. Petition of the Boston Society of 
Architects, Boston, Mass., relative to the war 
e ae to the Committee on Foreign 

rs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


June 24, 1970 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TEXTILE IMPORTS—ADDRESS BY 
ROBERT PHINIZY TIMMERMAN 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Robert Phinizy Timmerman, who is the 
president of the Graniteville Co., Gran- 
iteville, S.C., an old and famous textile 
manufacturing and processing company 
made a speech recently in Augusta, Ga., 
which was reported in the Augusta 
Chronicle. 

This report of Mr. Timmerman’s 
statement gives some good reasons for 
import control. Mr. Timmerman points 
out that the 15-month effort of the 
United States to negotiate agreements 
with Japan and other major textile ex- 
porting nations has been eminently fair 
and reasonable. He points out that these 
efforts have failed, because importing 
nations are not willing to enter into 
negotiations. He notes that the inevitable 
consequences of this failure was intro- 
duction of legislation in Congress. 

Mr. President, Mr. Timmerman points 
out that no one is asking that textile im- 
ports be shut off or that they be sharply 
reduced, but that we are seeking a mod- 
erate rate of growth of textile imports 
which is realistic. 

Mr. Timmerman strikes to the heart 
of the matter when he says: 

Most people are concerned today about 
hunger and poverty in many parts of the 
country. Many see an answer in the potential 
role of the large-employment industries. 
With rightful access to America’s market and 
with confidence in the future, these indus- 
tries can sustain, if not expand, job opportu- 
nities. 


Mr. President, this is quite true. This 
is one of the primary reasons why the 
textile industry must be protected—be- 
cause it supplies jobs for millions of 
Americans. Mr. Timmerman pointed out 
that the textile industry has been mov- 
ing ahead in the area of Negro employ- 
ment at a rate four times faster than the 
national average. In fact, Mr. President, 
Negroes now comprise 12 percent of the 
total textile employment compared with 
the national average of 10 percent. 

Mr. President, this is a well-done article 
which reports a fine address by an out- 
standing industrialist. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Textile 
Leader Says Proposals ‘Realistic’” be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 

June 17, 1970] 
Import CURBS URGED: 'TEXTILE LEADER Says 
PROPOSALS “REALISTIC” 

America’s textile-apparel industry, pro- 
viding one of the nation’s largest industrial 
payrolls, is far too valuable to be traded off 
to foreign producers, Robert P. Timmerman 
said in an address to the Augusta Traffic and 
Transportation Club Tuesday. 

The president of the Graniteville Co. said 


that textile import contro] legislation cur- 
rently pending before Congress is “reason- 
able and realistic’’ and will permit countries 
to compete for a fair share of the American 
market of the future. 

“It is high time to end the insanity of 
exposing the American home market to in- 
definite, no-end-in-sight floods of imports 
from countries that have no obligation to feel 
legal or moral responsibility toward Ameri- 
can employes, consumers or communities, he 
said. 


The executive traced the 15-month-long 
effort of the U.S. government to negotiate 
voluntary agreements with major textile ex- 
porting nations of the world and pointed 
out that the United States has been “emi- 
nently fair and reasonable.” 

He said, however, that these efforts have 
failed, because importing nations have been 
unwilling to enter into negotiations. 

“Bills providing for a settlement now have 
been introduced in Congress.” Timmerman 
said. “The sooner favorable action is taken, 
the better.” 

Timmerman said no one is asking for tex- 
tile imports to be shut off or sharply re- 
duced. 

“What we are seeking is a moderation of 
the rate of growth of textile imports. What 
could be more reasonable and realistic?” 
Timmerman asked. 

The legislation pending in Congress 
placed heavy emphasis on negotiated agree- 
ments, he said, and only those nations which 
refuse to enter into negotiated agreements 
would be subject to the specific limitations 
provided for the pending bills. 

“Most people are concerned today about 
hunger and poverty in many parts of the 
country.” Timmerman said, “Many see an 
answer in the potential role of the large- 
employment industries. With rightful access 
to America’s market and with confidence in 
the future, these industries can sustain, if 
not expand, job opportunities.” 

Timmerman pointed out that the textile 
industry has been moving ahead in the area 
of Negro employment at a rate four times 
faster than the national average. He said 
Negroes now comprise 12 per cent of total 
textile employment, compared with the na- 
tional average of 10 per cent. 

He said that the textile and apparel indus- 
try are major sources of employment in big 
cities as well—providing 244,000 jobs in the 
garment industry in New York City alone. 


PRINCE EDWARD ACADEMY 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1970 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
opportunity recently of attending the 
graduation exercises of the Prince Ed- 
ward Academy. I was deeply impressed 
by the sincerity of the graduates and 
their eagerness to get an education and 
to assume their proper role as good citi- 
zens. 

The citizens of Prince Edward County 
have blazed a trail and charted a course 
which the people of other areas have 
marveled at and some tried to duplicate. 
Prince Edward was one of those counties 
that was tragically affected by the Su- 
preme Court decision in 1954 which al- 
most wrecked public education in the 


South, The people of Prince Edward 
County were farsighted enough to know 
that properly educating their children 
was necessary if they were to survive as 
a progressive community. The white 
people of Prince Edward County banded 
together and have forged an educational 
system that is second to none in the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. They have 
a group of dedicated directors, adminis- 
trators, and teachers. Their facilities 
are equal or better than that of any 
other high school in our area. Their 
graduates are in every major college in 
Virginia. They have had the advice of 
the best educational experts available. 
They have built from the foundation up 
and their hard work and determination 
have paid off in that the white children 
of Prince Edward County have had edu- 
cational opportunities excelled by none. 

It has been a rough and hard road 
but by sacrificing, working together, and 
with some cooperation and assistance 
from their friends throughout Virginia 
and elsewhere, they have succeeded in 
providing education for their children 
equal to any area in the State and there- 
by furnishing Virginia and the Nation 
many, many outstanding citizens. Each 
graduating class has been a credit to the 
county and to the State. 

I salute the people who have made 
this possible, who by their determina- 
tion and their hard work have succeeded 
in accomplishing their purpose under 
trying circumstances and almost over- 
whelming obstacles put upon them by a 
hostile court and unsympathetic bureau- 
crats who were unsuccessful in their 
determination to break the backs of the 
people of Prince Edward and compel 
them to knuckle under to judicial tyr- 
anny and bureaucratic despotism. 

The seniors and guests at the gradua- 
tion exercises were fortunate indeed in 
their choice of a commencement speak- 
er. Mr. Jesse Helms, executive vice pres- 
ident of WRAL-TV in Raleigh, N.C., de- 
livered one of the best commencement 
addresses I have had the privilege and 
opportunity of hearing. It is such a fine 
speech that I feel that the Members of 
the Congress and other interested peo- 
ple all over the Nation should have the 
opportunity of reading same. I am tak- 
ing the liberty of including the com- 
mencement address with my remarks as 
I believe it is a clear statement of prin- 
ciples that our young people need to 
read, to ponder, to study, and to follow. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JESSE HELMS 

I am grateful, of course, to Mr. Redd, and 
to Mr. Barry Wall, who collaborated in ob- 
taining a visa for me to slip out of Raleigh 
today, so that I could be with you to share 
in this wonderful, meaningful occasion this 
evening. 

I mean no disrespect either to my town or 
my state, for I love them both. But there is 
something very special to me about crossing 
the state line into the Commonwealth of 
Virginia. It’s an exultant feeling for me to 
ride through your countryside and reestab- 
lish a sort of philosophical empathy with 
gallant Virginians of the past who, after all, 
created the miracle of America by breaking 
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the chains of tyranny. Virginia, to me, is 
symbolized by such honored names as Pat- 
rick Henry, and Jefferson, and Monroe, and 
Harry Byrd. 

My affection for your state does not di- 
minish my love for my own state and its 
place in history. We have a heritage, too, and 
we have had our great men. We still have 
some—and if you will pardon this personal 
reference to a friend, one of our greatest is 
the gentleman who addressed you last year; 
who holds you and your achievements in 
such esteem that he returned today, with 
me, to be with you again tonight. I speak, 
of course, of Supreme Court Justice I. Bev- 
erly Lake, who to me symbolizes the ulti- 
mate in worthy principle and statesmanship. 
He has given me friendship, guidance, in- 
spiration and encouragement. I am proud 
and honored that he has long been my 
friend. I am proud that he is here tonight. 

If you are familiar with the news events 
of my city, Raleigh, you surely must have 
noticed that ours has been pretty much of 
a beseiged city in recent months. Raleigh 
once was known as the “City of Oaks”. The 
implications of the name are obvious, the 
serenity and beauty of a community with 
tree-lined streets. And there is an image of 
sturdiness, of stability, that comes to mind 
when one thinks of the mighty oak. 

Now, I fear, the community once known 
as the city of oaks is becoming something of 
a “city of kooks''—a city where anything can 
happen, and generally does; a city where 
the ultra-liberal morning newspaper glorifies 
an undraped streetwalker on its front page 
while it vilifies J. Edgar Hooyer, Spiro Agnew 
and the President of the United States on 
its editorial page. 

I made a note recently of the strange and 
curious characters who came to our city 
during a single six-week period. There was, 
for example, the patron saint of the Order 
of the Switchblade—the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernethy (as Huntley-Bunkley call him)— 
leading a chanting mob down our Main 
Street. The Rey. Ralph David got his crowd 
together to protest what he called “the per- 
secution” of a young Negro woman who had 
made a little old mistake in an Eastern Caro- 
lina county. All she had done—and she 
bragged about it after her arrest—was rob 
an elderly grocer, bust a pop bottle over his 
head, and stomped him into a pulp to make 
sure he was dead—which he was. 

The mob assembled in our town to de- 
mand that this woman be set free. The 
mob contended that it was “racial injustice” 
for the police to arrest, and for the courts 
to convict, such a sweet, innocent, fun-lov- 
ing little girl. 

It perhaps goes without saying that this 
mob had in its midst a host of sympathizers 
who, on other days, condemn the earnest 
efforts of hard-working Americans who are 
making tremendous sacrifices to build and 
maintain such worthy institutions as Prince 
Edward Academy. They make clear that they 
hate everything that America once stood 
for—law and order, working for a living, free 
enterprise, faith in God, freedom of the 
individual, moral principles, and decent 
sensibilities. 

So, the Rev. Ralph David Abernethy 
came—and, thank the Lord, he went. But in 
that same six-week period, our airport 
logged the arrivals and departures of other 
such notables as Hubert Humphrey, Senator 
Fulbright, Senator Bayh, Mayor Lindsay of 
New York, Jacob Javits, Jerry Rubin, Her- 
bert Aptheker, Joan Baez, and others. That, 
I submit, ladies and gentlemen, is what you 
call congestion. Come to think of it, “air” 
pollution “is” reaching the crisis stage! 

I am honored to come here tonight, be- 
cause I have come to an institution that 
has become—more than you may realize— 
the marvel of that part of the nation which 
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yet yearns for a return to integrity in edu- 
cation. 

By doing what is right, you are showing 
the rest of the country what is wrong with 
the dangerously silly and fearfully destruc- 


tive policies growing out of stifling federal 


control of public education. 

So, your achievement here, in this era of 
our country’s growing frustration, gives all 
thoughtful men a chance to contemplate the 
superiority of an educational system truly 
dedicated to the best interests of the young. 
You have not played with words. You have 
worked for ideals, and for a purpose. You 
have proved what free men and women can 
do. You have supplied a definition of excel- 
lence. And I congratulate you for it. 

From the moment I entered this audi- 
torium a little while ago, I have felt the 
warmth and excitement that only the com- 
mencement season can produce. Graduation 
time is a gloriously sentimental time. Who 
can measure the intensity of the sparkle in 
the eyes of these young people whom to- 
night we honor? Or the love and devotion so 
clearly revealed in the proud but misty eyes 
of the mothers and fathers who have gath- 
ered here to see their sons and daughters 
reach out for another rung in the ladder of 
life. 

One can feel only pity for him who is not 
sentimental tonight. It is a great night, and 
one that I suspect all of us will reflect upon 
for years to come. 

The commencement season is a splendid 
reminder of the changelessness of the durable 
virtues of life. We often hear that “times are 
different”"—and they are! We are frequently. 
told that our problems are new, that our 
problems are different. I'm not so sure about 
that. Men have always been challenged to 
fight for freedom. In fact, when I hear such 
statements (that “times are different”) I am 
reminded of the man who said to the little 
boy: “We have a new moon tonight.” The lad 
replied: “No, sir, it’s just the same old moon 
back again.” 

So, when we look at the problems of to- 
day, we see that they are simply human, 
man-made problems—and that they are 
really the same old problems back again. But 
they can be more than problems: they are 
challenges and opportunities, crying out for 
a new generation of young minds to face 
them wisely, intelligently, morally and 
courageously. 

Commencement speakers have a habit of 
saying to seniors, in one way or another: 
“Here's the world, take it.” This is a risky 
statement to make, for I have a feeling that 
one fine day some senior is going to look at 
the world—and hand it back. 

Sometimes the world doesn’t seem like 
much of a graduation gift. It has gone 
through a great deal of wear and tear since 
Adam and Eve tasted of the forbidden fruit. 
But it can still be an exciting, challenging 
world—and you young people can—and 
must—improve it. How much you improve 
it will depend upon the extent to which 
you profit by the errors of those of us who 
have gone before you. 

I'm not at all certain that my genera- 
tion can be proud of its record of preserving 
the things that have a right to survive. We 
have talked a great deal about immortality, 
but I wonder if we have not too often mis- 
placed our emphasis in deciding what is im- 
portant, and what is not. Is there not room 
to wonder whether we are in the throes of 
@ moral poverty, far overshadowing any 
degree of physical poverty that may afflict 
our nation—or, for that matter, the world? 

And the worst of it is that we so often 
know not what we do. There are growing 
multitudes who would destroy freedom in 
the name of freedom. There are others who 
would strip from our public life the spirit- 
ual allegiance upon which our nation was 
founded—and this is being done under the 
pretense of freedom of religion. 
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Freedom of religion? Or, freedom from re- 
ligion! There is a difference—and a deadly 
one! 

Anyone assigned the honor and the re- 
sponsibility of participating in commence- 
ment exercises is bound to ask himself what 
he would need to hear if he were again a 
high school senior. What would be most 
helpful? My decision was that I should sim- 
ply pass along to you what my own high 
school principal told me more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. And that was: What 
a person really wants to do and be in this 
world ts largely up to the individual. He may 
experience assistance or resistance along the 
way, he may have good luck or bad luck, but 
the sum total of what he does, and what 
he is, will depend upon his own will, his 
own initiative, his own imagination, and his 
Own willingness to work at it. 

I know that I must often sound doctri- 
naire about this, but this is the spirit of 
America. This is, if you please, the miracle 
of America. Our founding fathers had a re- 
spect for the dignity and the responsibility 
of the individual unequaled in the world 
before. Thus, the belief that all people would 
prosper in accordance with the degree of 
freedom to which each individual was left 
to seek his own destiny was actually a novel 
experiment in history up to that time. A 
lot of people said, at the time, that it 
wouldn't work. But it did. It was said that 
people couldn’t govern themselves, but they 
could—and they did. It was said that com- 
petition among individuals would prove un- 
workable—but it didn’t!! Freedom flourishes 
among people who have faith in it—who are 
willing to sacrifice to preserve it. 

There are those who today demand that 
the fundamentals of this nation be discarded 
in favor of a system that sets up the gov- 
ernment as a ruler, as a provider, and as a 
decider. You young ladies and gentlemen, 
if you have a resolution tonight, please have 
this one: Don’t believe the voices of the 
mobs. Think for yourself! Establish your 
principles, and stand up for them. 

There's a second-grade teacher in my town 
who sends a note to parents at the begin-~ 
ning of every school year. The note reads 
like this: “If you promise not to believe 
everything your child says happens at school, 
I'll promise not to believe everything he says 
happens at home.” 

Isn't that a pretty fair bargain for us in 
other areas of life? 

But let us not drift too deeply into pes- 
simism before I assure you that this can be 
a very good world. It has been very good to 
me, and it will be very good to you--if you 
will let it. May I repeat the advice of my own 
high school principal? What a person really 
wants to do and be in this world is entirely 
up to the individual. 

This does not suggest, however, that the 
law of gravity has been repealed. You can’t 
coast uphill. There will be times, and maybe 
not too long in the future, when your pa- 
tience will be taxed, and you will be tired 
and frustrated—and even temporarily de- 
feated. Then, young people, is when you're 
being tested. Then is when you will find out 
how much courage and stamina and dedi- 
cation you possess. 

And then is when you will need to remem- 
ber that you can have precisely as much 
courage and stamina and dedication as you 
want to have. 

In my time, I have had the responsibility 
of hiring a great many people, and firing a 
few. This is the sort of responsibility that 
gives one a sobering insight into human 
nature, You cannot know how many times I 
have wished for just a few more people who 
were willing to work just a little harder, use 
just a little more imagination, show just a 
little more interest in doing their jobs just 
a little better. 

I have run across quite a few, of course, 
who have demonstrated those qualities. And 
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inevitably, they have been the ones who have 
moved ahead, who put themselves in a posi- 
tion to earn more and thus to enjoy more of 
the comforts and pleasures of life. 

And, do you know something? These peo- 
ple never complain. They don’t care about a 
40-hour week. Indeed, they are the kind of 
people who became disgusted with those 
electricians in New York some time ago 
who went on strike because of the demands 
for a 20 hour week. The electricians finally 
settled for 25 hours a week. Well, let me tell 
you one thing about those electricians. With 
the kind of attitudes they have, they'll spend 
the rest of their lives battling for less work, 
and they will never really know the satisfac- 
tion of a fully productive, useful life. They 
bargain with great force, but they’re bar- 
gaining away their own real potential. 

You can decide—right now, if you like— 
whether you want to be a forty-hour-a- 
week clock-watcher, or whether you want to 
dive into this dynamic mainstream of Ameri- 
can free enterprise. You can go either way. 
It's largely up to you! 

Sometime back, Branch Rickey—one of 
the great major league baseball managers of 
all time—was asked what he thought was 
Stan Musial’s secret for knocking home runs. 

You young ladies may not be entirely fa- 
miliar with Stan Musial, but I would wager 
that most of the young men here can tell 
you how many of the records Mr. Musial set 
during his fantastic career. Stan Musial will 
always be known as “Stan, The Man.” I think 
there’s some significance to that, too. 

Anyhow, Mr. Rickey had a pretty good idea 
as to the secret of Stan (The Man’s) success. 
You know what it was? 

“Well,” said Mr. Rickey, “I'll tell you: Stan 
never waited for the ‘easy’ pitch. He always 
took a swing at the hard, fast ball—and when 
he connected, he knocked it out of the park.” 

Stan (The Man) didn’t take the “easy 
way” out. So he became a leader, he set a 
record, and he earned the admiration of mil- 
lions of people around the world. He wanted 
to be the best baseball player there was— 
and I share Branch Rickey’s opinion that 
Stan (The Man) Musial made it. 

My advice to you is to be the best there 
is in whatever endeavor you select. Work at 
it. Love your work. Do the best you can in 
everything you do, and there will never be a 
force strong enough to keep you down. Adopt 
a philosophy that enables you to regard bad 
luck, and mistakes, simply as valuable les- 
sons learned. This is what Americans need to 
understand. Once we do, there'll be a reduc- 
tion in mental difficulties overnight. Don’t 
let a mistake, or a defeat throw you. Look at 
it this way: You’ve learned something. 

Remember the story of the man who 
stopped to watch a bunch of kids Play base- 
ball? He hollered over to the rightfielder, a 
freckle-faced little kid, and asked the score. 

“61-to-nothing, in their favor,” the kid re- 
plied. 

“Gosh,” said the man, “they're beating the 
tar out of you, aren’t they?” 

ae said the kid, “We ain’t been to bat 
yet.” 

All this life asks of you is that you go to 
bat. If you're going to be a teacher, figure out 
Ways that you can be the best darned teacher 
in the business. If you have new ideas, try 
them. If you don’t have new ideas, find some! 

There’s a heavy demand for good doctors, 
good lawyers, good teachers, good mechanics, 
good salesmen—good anything! But the 
market is glutted with people who want to 
do just enough to get by. If you've got any 
ambition as that, then get ready to pick up 
your free groceries down at the welfare office. 

Once you have established yourself, how- 
ever, as a hard-working, clear-thinking part 
of what can become this dynamic society of 
ours, you will become a part of the miracle 
of America, You can’t avoid it. For then you 
will be standing for something. You will be 
living up to the message that Jesus conveyed 
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in the Parable of the Talents. And this brings 
up a subject of dramatic importance to you 
and to every life you will touch. 

It involves your moral integrity. Nobody 
can shape it for you. Once again, you decide 
what it will be, how enduring it will be. And 
this, too, is a test of courage. 

Will you establish your own moral code, 
based on what you know to be right? Or will 
you follow the crowd? You have been raised 
in Christian homes, by parents who fear and 
love God, by mothers and fathers who stood 
by you when you were sick and troubled, who 
sacrificed—and who will continue to sacrifice 
to give you the best that they've got, 

But what happens now, right now, from 
now on, is up to you. The longer you delay 
the decision, the less important it will seem 
to you when you get around to it. You've 
finished one milestone, and are heading into 
a new one. As you enter this new phase of 
your life, you will find at times that the cry 
of the “easy way,” the cry of the “expedient,” 
will be presented to you in all its appealing 
popularity. The adult world is hearing plenty 
of it, I can assure you. 

“Don’t be naive,” they say. “Coast just a 
little bit. Cut corners. Everyone does it.” 

But the man or woman with strength and 
courage and conviction doesn’t do it. And 
you won't either—if you're really looking for 
a satisfying, rewarding, constructive life. 

Nevertheless, your moral integrity will be 
tested. Perhaps it already has been, from 
time to time. But before you take what ap- 
pears to be the easy way—before you too 
quickly take the way which seems so popular, 
before you follow the crowd—ask this 
question: 

“Where is the crowd going? Is this where I 
want to go? 

Jesus said, “The gate is wide and the way 
is easy that leads to destruction... and 
those who enter are many.” 

Young ladies and gentlemen, in your family 
life, in your business life, in your political 
life, in your community life . . . you will be 
tested. So will your Christian faith. 

I do not wear my religion on my lapel, 
but the older I get the more clearly I think 
I see the true destiny of man, And I can 
assure you that it is getting more alarming 
to see what so many of us in the older gen- 
erations are doing with our destinies. 

Billy Graham said sometime ago that too 
many of our churches are filled on Sundays 
with empty people. Do you doubt it? Some- 
times it is almost as if people are playing 
“trick or treat” with God. You know how 
it goes: “If you will do this for me, God, 
T’ll do that for you.” Somehow, I don’t think 
God bargains that way. With me—or with 
you. 

On the other hand, I think He has of- 
fered us, all of us, a proposition that we 
will reject at our own peril. The proposition 
is simple: Faith! With it you have every- 
thing; without it, you have nothing. 

This is something that our founding 
fathers understood. Look through all of the 
documents that are important in this na- 
tion’s history. Look on your currency, on 
the coins in your pocket. There it is: “In 
God we trust.” Some deny that simple con- 
fession of faith, and would deny it to others. 
But, Jefferson, Franklin, Washington—they 
did trust in God. And, in doing so, they had 
confidence in themselves and their fellow 
man. They entertained no doubts that God- 
fearing freedom would work. That's why it 
did work. Men had the faith to work to pre- 
serve it. 

That’s why our nation grew strong and 
great and respected. It dared to be free. It 
dared to have faith in God, and in the free- 
dom that was one of God's greatest bless- 
ings. Our present troubles began when we 
reneged upon our faith! 

Immortality is thrust upon no man. Say, 
if you dare, that there is no such thing as 
immortality. But when you say it, you deny 
the existence of Christ and his teachings. 
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You say that the Spirit of 1776 was nothing 
more than an accident. You say that Patrick 
Henry was nothing but a crackpot, or an 
extremist, who found an audience when he 
called for liberty or death. 

But before you say these things, ask your- 
self: Just suppose there is such a thing as 
immortality, that there was a Christ—virgin 
birth and all—who walked this earth. Just 
suppose God's guiding hand was behind the 
Spirit of '76. Suppose Patrick Henry did have 
a message for free men of every generation 
when he called for liberty . .. or death? 

What then? 

What if these things are true?—And they 
arel! 

What is your responsibility? 

What are you going to do about it? 

I hope, as you move into your years of 
maturity, that you will give some serious 
attention to what is happening to your coun- 
try. You will be told, frequently and some- 
times persuasively, that the fundamentals of 
your country are old-fashioned. You will 
hear many platitudes about new deals, new 
days, new frontiers, and great societies. Al- 
ways there will be the sugar-coating of 
something for nothing. 

But don't take my word for it. Don't take 
anybody's word. Pray for guidance and then 
think for yourself. Learn for yourself what 
really is the difference between America and 
all of the rest of the nations of the world 
throughout history. Leave partisan politics 
out of it. Ask yourself, rationally and reason- 
ably, as General MacArthur put it, whether 
the strength of America is being sapped by 
deficit financing indulged in too long, by 
federal paternalism grown too mighty, by 
power groups too arrogant, by politics grown 
too corrupt, by crime grown too rampant, by 
morals grown too low, by taxes grown too 
high. 

Don't follow the thinking of the crowd. 
Do your own thinking, and make your own 
decisions. Then have the courage to dedicate 
your citizenship to what you know is right— 
even if, at times, you must stand alone. 
Nothing short of right is right. 

There are dreams all around us. There are 
things to be accomplished, errors to be cor- 
rected, progress to be achieved, work to be 
done, courage to be shown, faith to be proved. 
The world is being handed to you, cluttered 
up as it may seem, and you cannot hand it 
back. 

What you will do with your opportunity 
is, of course, your business. You can do a 
great deal for the world, and to it. 

Largely this is measured by how you live 
with people, what influence you exercise, and 
in what way you exercise it. 

No man ever became great by accident. 
Nor will you. No man ever achieved im- 
mortality by chance, nor will you! 

But, if enough people begin, right now, 
to work together, to do the best they can 
at whatever the task is before them, then 
most of the mistakes made up to now can 
be rectified and forgotten. 

Faith, honesty, courage, hard work, integ- 
rity—these are contagious things, and you 
can help start a wholesome epidemic. which 
will eliminate the malignancy of laziness 
and something-for-nothing. By being strong 
men and women yourselves, you will en- 
courage others to be strong. By daring to 
stand up for that which you know is right, 
you will cause others to do likewise. No 
man is an island unto himself. 

One Easter morning at sunrise on a moun- 
tain top in Western North Carolina, a group 
of people, perhaps as many as a hundred, 
had gathered for a sunrise service. 

A little girl, perhaps three years old, was 
there with her Daddy and Mother and 
brother. For several minutes she tried to 
scramble up a huge rock so that she could 
better see what was going on. 

Finally her father realizing what she 
wanted, climbed up, reached for his son’s 
hand, and instructed him to catch hold of 
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the little girl's hand. “Hold tight,” he said. 
They did. 

It was a simple operation, and soon all 
three were atop the rock. On that crisp 
morning, the world seemd to be at their 
feet. And, you know, in a way it was! 

Picture that little girl, standing on that 
boulder, with her hands on her hips. She 
looked up at her father, and said: “See, 
Daddy, if we all hold hands tight, we can 
go anywhere!” 

It goes without saying that I wish each 
of you the best of success in your lives 
ahead. I congratulate you on the achieve- 
ments which placed you in this group here 
tonight. I also join you in a tribute to your 
parents for the wonderful things they have 
done for you, and what they have meant to 
you. 

This is what is called love. This is also 
what is meant—as that little girl on the 
mountain top put it—by “holding hands 
tight.” 

Thank you very much for permitting me 
to share this occasion with you, and God 
bless you every one. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Times and Democrat, a newspaper pub- 
lished in Orangeburg, S.C., has pub- 
lished a fascinating editorial entitled 
“Imports Versus Exports.” The article 
discusses the encroachment of foreign 
imports on U.S. industry and the lack of 


our exports to foreign countries which 
create an unfavorable balance of trade. 
The editor used for his study the im- 
port and export figures of five South- 


eastern ports: Wilmington, N.C.; 
Charleston, S.C.; Savannah, Ga.; and 
Tampa and Miami, Fla. 

The editorial explores the imports and 
exports for each of these ports, and it 
summarizes the situation by stating 
that— 

This means that imports from Japan into 
these five Southeastern ports rose in one 
year 14 per cent, to $155.9 million from 
$136.3 million. Exports slipped 12 per cent, 
to $88.5 million from $99.2 million. 


The article points out that these facts 
constitute a good argument for restric- 
tions of Japanese imports, both for the 
sake of the American industry and for 
the national economy. 

Mr. President, I think that this is an 
excellent, concrete, factual example of 
why we need import restrictions and why 
we need them as soon as possible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Imports VERSUS EXPORTS 

The ever-increasing encroachment of for- 
eign imports on United States industry and 
the lack of our exports which create an un- 
favorable balance of trade is no better re- 
fiected than in a report from the United 
States-Japan Trade Council which proclaims 
that the five Southeastern ports, Wilming- 
ton, N.C., Charleston, S.C., Savannah, Ga., 
and Tampa and Miami, Fla., handled 14 per 
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cent more Japanese imports in 1969 than in 
the previous year. 

Japanese imports into Charleston edged up 
marginally to $21.8 million from $21 million 
in 1968, while exports to Japan slipped to 
$7.7 million from $9.1 million. Major Japa- 
nese items entering Charleston were textile 
yarn, fabrics and articles ($2.6 million), 
veneers ($2.1 million), chemicals ($1.8 mil- 
lion) and textile fibers ($1.8 million). The 
South Carolina port’s exports to Japan were 
in food and animal feed-stuffs ($2.2 million) 
and chemicals ($2.1 million). 

The port of Wilmington increased its im- 
ports from Japan to $27.1 million last year 
from $22.7 million in 1968. Wilmington’s ex- 
ports to the Far Eastern country, however, 
Slipped to $37.8 million from $42.6 million. 
Chief exports were tobacco ($35.3 million), 
while the major import items were iron and 
steel ($9.1 million) and textile fabrics and 
articles ($4.6 million). 

Japanese trade through Savannah in- 
creased in both directions. Imports moved 
up to $28.7 million from $23.3 million, while 
exports rose to $16.5 million from $13.5 mil- 
lion. The main exports moving from Savan- 
nah were iron and steel, textile fibers and 
textile yarns, fabrics and articles. 

Tampa enjoyed rising imports from Japan 
last year, but saw an equal drop in exports. 
Imports were up to $43.4 million from $36.6 
million, while exports dropped to $24.6 mil- 
lion from $31.3 million. Main export items 
were crude fertilizer, chemicals and metal 
ores. On the import side were motor vehicles, 
iron and steel. 

Miami reported imports up to $34.9 mil- 
lion from $32.7 million, but exports dropped 
from $2.8 million to $1.9 million, Chief im- 
ports were electrical machinery, mostly tele- 
communications equipment, precision in- 
struments, iron and steel. Chief export was 
in metal scrap. 

This means that imports from Japan into 
these five Southeastern ports rose in one 
year 14 per cent, to $155.9 million from 
$136.3 million, Exports slipped 12 per cent, to 
$88.5 million from $99.2 million. 

Total American trade with Japan zoomed 
during 1969, with exports rising 17.2 per cent 
to $3.5 billion, and imports soaring 19.9 per 
cent to $4.8 billion. 

These facts, in themselves, put up a good 
argument for restrictions in Japanese im- 
ports, not only for the sake of American in- 
dustries, and manufacturers but for the na- 
tional economy. Some equalization should 
be sought either by the President or by an 
act of Congress. 


RESULTS OF GERALD R. FORD'S 
1970 QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
roughly a month ago I sent out my 1970 
questionnaire to the 156,040 mailing ad- 
dresses in my district and meantime I 
have received 34,577 responses—an 
amazing 22-percent return. 

The responses to my questionnaire 
produced some most significant results. 
Chief among these is that the people in 
the Fifth Congressional District of 
Michigan consider crime and violence to 
be the most important problem facing 
the country today. 

It was most interesting to note, in this 
connection, that an overwhelming num- 
ber of my constituents favor both the 
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no-knock provision in the President’s 
anticrime legislation and the preventive 
detention proposal, 

With the permission of the House, I 
will place the complete results of my 
congressional poll in the Recorp at this 
point. The poll results follow: 


lin percent] 


Yes No 


1. Should the Post Office Department be 
placed on a pay asyong basis?..... 73.2 

2. Do you believe the United States can 
rely on agreements reached with the 
Soviet Union? 

3. Should the United States gradually ex- 
= its diplomatic and trade rela- 

ions with Red China? g 

4. Do you favor President Nixon's multi- 
billion-dollar program to fight water 
pollution? 

5. President Nixon has recommended 
strong anticrime legislation. Do you 
favor— k 

a. Allowing Federal officers with a 
warrant issued by a Federal 
court to enter private prem- 
ises without knocking if drugs 
and other evidence of illegal 
narcotics traffic might other- 
wise be destroyed?. 

b. Keeping a criminal defendant 
in “preventive detention’ if 
his record indicates he might 
commit a serious crime if 
freed on bond while awaiting 
trial? 

6, Do you favor busing schoolchildren out 
of their neighborhood school areas to 
achieve better racial balance in class- 


greater spending on Government pro- 
grams? 

8. Should undergraduate college students 
be given temporary draft deferments?_ 43. 0 


MULTIPLE CHOICE 
[In percent] 


9. Federal farm controls and subsidies should be— 
a. Phased out within 5 years, or 


— d 
Eppe 
NOON 


country today? Pick one. 
a. Air and water pollution 
b. Crime and violence... 


-Pe 
ANNA mo 
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RECYCLING OF SOLID WASTES 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, is currently 
marking up a bill to extend the authori- 
zation for the Federal Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management. One of the major 
aspects of this legislation will be an ef- 
fort to encourage recycling of materials 
found in municipal refuse. 

This is a major problem, both tech- 
nically and economically. We must im- 
prove our technical capabilities for re- 
cycling wastes, and at the same time en- 
courage markets for materials that can 
be reclaimed from the garbage can. 

It is notable, I believe, that the State 
of Delaware has just adopted legislation 
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that will provide for the construction of 
an advanced recycling plant near Wil- 
mington. The State and the many sup- 
porters of this proposal are to be 
commended. 

Two recent newspaper articles ap- 
peared on this subject that I would like 
to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues. One appeared in the Wilmington 
Morning News yesterday, and describes 
in some detail the background of the pro- 
posed Wilmington plant. The same day, 
the Wall Street Journal carried an arti- 
cle that details some of the problems fac- 
ing another recycling operation. I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles be 
printed, with my comments, as a part of 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Wilmington (Del.) 
News June 23, 1970] 

HERCULES Gers STATE BID: WASTE RECYCLING 
PLANT PLAN ACCEPTED 


(By John D. Gates and Bob Dolan) 


Dover.—A Hercules, Inc., proposal for the 
design, construction and operation of a solid 
waste recycling plant in New Castle County 
was accepted yesterday by Gov. Russell W. 
Peterson. 

Peterson announced he had accepted the 
Hercules plan on the recommendation of his 
Committee on Solid Waste as he signed 
House Bill 822, appropriating $1 million for 
design and engineering work on the plant. 

The plant, billed as the first in the world 
to reclaim all waste materials fed into it, 
would handle 500 tons of domestic and in- 
dustrial waste and 70 tons of wet sewage 
Sludge a day, or nearly half the solid waste 
generated in New Castle County, 

The next step will be contract negotiations 
between Hercules and the state to iron out 
details concerning what exactly the state 
wants from Hercules in the way of design 
work. A Hercules official said these negotia- 
tions would probably be completed in from 
three to six weeks. 

Construction and operation of the plant 
would require more negotiations—as well as 
more money. These negotiations would in- 
volve New Castle County government and, 
if hoped-for federal funds are available, the 
federal government. 

Cost of the plant from initial design to 
start of operations would be about $10 mil- 
lion, according to John N. Sherman, direc- 
tor of advanced programs for Hercules’ 
chemical propulsion division, which sub- 
mitted the proposal. 

Design of the plant allows for eventual 
doubling of capacity through expansion. 
After an initial shakedown phase, money 
realized from the sale of recycled waste prod- 
ucts would pay the operating expenses of 
the plant, according to the Hercules pro- 
posal 


Morning 


Members of the Governor’s Committee on 
Solid Waste said that similar plants may be 
built in the Dover and Georgetown areas at 
a later date. 

A bill to provide federal aid for pilot waste 
recycling projects is now being prepared by 
the U.S. Senate Committee on Public Works, 
of which Sen. J. Caleb Boggs, R-Del., is the 
ranking minority member. 

The committee hopes to have the bill on 
the Senate floor for action next month. Dela- 
ware hopes to get some of that money to 
help finance the plant. 

State Rep. Robert J. Berndt, R-Hillcrest, 
who sponsored the bill to fund design work 
and chaired the governor’s committee, said 
& site for the plant must be chosen soon 
because Hercules designs will depend on the 
nature of the site. 
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The Hercules proposal included a comple- 
tion schedule for the plant of 22 months 
from the date of site selection, barring un- 
foreseen obstacles and assuming full financ- 
ing of the project. 

Committee members present when Peter- 
son signed H.B. 822 were Berndt, George 
Dutcher, New Castle County public works 
director; Richard Weldon of Bear; Arthur 
W. Dobberstein of Dover; State Sen. J, Don- 
ald Isaacs, R-Townsend; and Rep. R. Glen 
Mears Sr., D-Seaford. 

Berndt said the selection narrowed to Her- 
cules from nine firms which filed proposals. 
Some withdrew their plans, he said. 

Berndt said Hercules was chosen because 
“They have the talent to do it; they're way 
out in front of everybody else.” He said the 
firm also has markets for the byproducts. 

The proposed plant, designed to be oper- 
ated by about 50 employes, is to have three 
major elements. 

The first is a digester system for convert- 
ing organic waste materials to a high qual- 
ity humus product free from disease produc- 
ing organisms. A similar plant in San Juan, 
Pune Rico, is currently processing 300 tons 
a day. 

The second is the application of pyrolysis 
techniques—subjecting organic materials to 
high temperatures—for the controlled de- 
composition of organic solid wastes such as 
rubber and plastics. 

The third is a residue separation system for 
the inorganic residue separated from the di- 
gester discharge. The separation of metals, 
glass and grits will be accomplished through 
a series of screeners, gravity tables and other 
equipment. 

Hercules adapted the systems design 
knowledge of its chemical propulsion divi- 
sion to come up with its plan. Parts of the 
system designed by Hercules were the result 
of Hercules research, while other parts are 
patented products of other companies. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 23, 1970] 


RECLAIMING REFUSE: EFFORTS To Save, REUSE 
Waste Propucrs SLOWED BY VARIETY OF 
PROBLEMS 


(By David Gumpert) 


Six years ago Victor Brown came up with 
what he thought was a progressive—and 
profitable—idea. He would form a company 
to build processing plants capable of shred- 
ding and mechanically separating trash into 
its basic components of paper, metals, glass 
and other refuse, and then he would sell the 
recovered materials back to industry to be 
used again. 

That way he would be making money 
from both the city whose garbage he han- 
dled and the companies that bought the 
separated trash. And he would also be per- 
forming a valuable service because the gar- 
bage would be kept out of incinerators and 
landfills, and resources would be saved 
through the reuse of the materials. 

Today Mr. Brown is president of Metropoli- 
tan Waste Conversion Corp., which operates a 
plant that processes 25% of Houston’s gar- 
bage. He charges Houston $4.11 a ton to han- 
dle the garbage, which is separated into 
paper, metals and a combination of crushed 
glass, yard refuse and food waste for garden 
compost. 

AHEAD OF HIS TIME 


But Mr. Brown is frustrated and disap- 
pointed, and he is beginning to feel he may 
be slightly ahead of his time. The reason: 
He’s losing about $2 on each ton of garbage 
he handles because he can't sell most of the 
materials he salvages. 

Of the 2,000 tons of garbage Mr. Brown 
handles each week, for instance, 1,200 tons 
consists of paper. But he can sell only 200 
tons, “It’s good solid paper—paper that’s only 
been used once,” says Mr. Brown. “It rep- 
resents trees and a lot of other resources, 
and we're throwing it away and burning it.” 
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Mr. Brown’s business is known as “recy- 
cling.” In recent months, with the surge of 
public concern over environmental issues, 
more and more government officials, business 
leaders and conservationists have pointed to 
recycling as a fundamental step toward alle- 
viating such problems as pollution and the 
depletion of resources. 

But, as Mr. Brown's experience indicates, 
several hurdles must be overcome before re- 
cycling is likely to become a routine, widely 
accepted process. At the moment, any broad 
move to recycling seems to be blocked by a 
complex set of factors, including unfavorable 
economics, technological shortcomings and 
restrictive government regulations. 

NOT A NEW IDEA 

Recycling is far from a new idea. Many 
metals and large quantities of textiles and 
rubber once were routinely collected by scrap 
dealers and reprocessed. But in recent years 
rising costs of collecting and processing used 
materials have discouraged their use. 

About half the copper, lead and iron used 
in the U.S, is still recycled, but only about 
30% of aluminum and 20% of zinc are re- 
used. Less than 10% of textiles, rubber and 
glass is reprocessed nowadays. Of paper, the 
largest component of municipal waste, only 
about 20% winds up being used again. 

The effects of recycling on conserving 
natural resources are particularly evident in 
the case of paper. The Association of Sec- 
ondary Material Industries, a trade group, 
estimates it takes 17 trees on the average to 
produce a ton of paper. Of the 58.5 million 
tons of paper used in the U.S. last year, 11.5 
million tons were recycled—meaning that 
200 million trees did not have to be cut. But 
if 50% of the paper had been recycled, the 
association figures, the cutting of another 
300 million trees could have been avoided. 


GLASS FOR PAVING 


A number of projects and experiments 
have been launched recently to investigate 
possibilities for recycling. At the University 
of Missouri scientists are testing the feasi- 
bility of extracting glass from garbage and 
crushing it for use as an aggregate in asphalt 
paving. In San Francisco and in Madison, 
Wis., the public has been asked to separate 
its newspapers from other trash so that the 
Papers can easily be collected and recycled. 
Officials in both cities say the public’s co- 
operation has been greater than expected. 

But advocates of recycling say far more 
work will have to be done before recycling 
begins to have any significant effect on en- 
vironmental problems. “I think the approach 
up till now has been totally unimaginative,” 
says Merril Eisenbud, professor of environ- 
mental medicine at New York University and 
former head of New York City’s Environmen- 
tal Resources Protection Administration, He 
advocates government subsidies to encourage 
industry to become more involved in re- 
cycling. 

The Federal Government would become 
heavily involved in recycling activities if 
legislation now pending in the House and 
Senate gains approval. Bills in both houses 
provide for spending some $500 million in 
the next few years to support research and 
the building of recycling facilities by local 
and regional governments, 

Recycling advocates aren’t sure if the 
pending legislation is the real answer, how- 
ever, since it places most of its emphasis on 
technology and tends to ignore economic fac- 
tors. A closer look at Victor Brown's opera- 
tion in Houston shows how technological and 
economic problems are intertwined. 

In planning his Houston plant, which was 
built more than three years ago. Mr. Brown 
figured most of his recycling income would 
be from the sale of scrap paper to paper com- 
panies. But so far he has been unable to sell 
any of his paper to paper companies; the 200 
tons he sells each week go entirely to the 
construction industry to make building ma- 
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terials. “We have to fight just to maintain 
that small market,” Mr. Brown says. 

Mr. Brown contends the paper industry has 
rejected his paper because paper companies 
have such a heavy investment in woodlands 
and in pulp-making equipment that they 
simply aren’t interested in recycling—an 
assessment that at least one paper industry 
executive concedes is partly true. 

OTHER REASONS AS WELL 

“A lot of the companies are oriented to 
the trees,” says John Schmidt, assistant 
manager of manufacturing for St. Regis 
Paper Co. “If you have a lot of land with 
trees, you aren’t inclined to abandon that.” 

But Mr. Schmidt says there are also other 
reasons for the difficulties Mr. Brown has had 
in selling his paper. St. Regis has considered 
buying wastepaper from Mr. Brown but so 
far has rejected it, arguing that the paper 
is mixed in quality, contaminated by other 
garbage and too expensive to transport from 
Houston to the company’s recycling paper 
mills in the Midwest and North, 

St. Regis officials argue that technology isn’t 
yet sophisticated enough either to separate 
paper according to quality nor to remove the 
odor of garbage completely. “When we get 
to that point, Victor Brown might have a 
product,” says Mr. Schmidt. 

Mr. Brown’s difficulties extend beyond 
paper. He says he's capable of turning out 
60,000 tons or more of compost a year, but 
right now he can sell only 5,000 tons an- 
nually to agricultural markets. His only suc- 
cess has been in the sale of metals, mostly 
cans, to the copper industry, which uses 
them as catalysts in the production process. 
As a result of his losses, which he says have 
amounted to about $2 million over the past 
three years, Mr. Brown is cutting back on his 
research and development in an attempt to 
reduce costs. 


REGULATORY PROBLEMS 


Besides the economic and technological 
problems such as those plaguing Mr. Brown, 
there is the problem of regulatory restric- 
tions. M. J. Mighdoll, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of Second- 
ary Material Industries, argues that many 
scrap metal, paper and textile dealers have 
been forced out of municipal centers to less- 
convenient locations on city outskirts be- 
cause their businesses are considered “un- 
sightly.” 

Mr. Mighdoll also contends that export 
limitations on materials such as copper and 
nickel, considered vital to national needs, 
have restricted markets and thus discour- 
aged recycling efforts. He also cites a 10% 
depletion allowance that provides a tax 
break to growers of timber as a deterrent 
to the recycling of paper. 

Recycling advocates maintain that many 
of these factors will have to change before 
industry will take more interest in recycling. 
Richard Vaughan, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Solid Waste Management, urges 
that the Government “provide the same 
kind of incentives for recycling” as have been 
provided for the exploitation of raw ma- 
terials. He observes, for instance, that 
freight rates for iron ore and pulpwood cur- 
rently are lower than those for scrap metal 
and scrap paper, a situation he argues could 
be changed by Government regulation. 


ASSESSING PENALTIES 


Recycling might also be encouraged by 
adding extra charges on disposable con- 
sumer products, making reusable products 
more attractive and by somehow penaliz- 
ing manufacturers who shun recycled raw 
materials when they're available. Such pen- 
alties might be imposed through special 
taxes, though conservationists haven't come 
up with any specific proposals yet. “These 
penalties would force the producer and con- 
sumer to look for alternatives,” says 
Michael Brewer, vice president of Resources 
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for the Future Inc., a nonprofit Washington- 
based research organization. 

Many of those active in recycling argue that 
once the economic problems are overcome, 
the technological obstacles will easily fall. 
“All of the exciting things are in technology 
and all the answers are in economics,” says 
Harold Gershowitz, executive director of the 
National Solid Wastes Management Asso- 
ciation in Washington, a trade group that 
represents private handlers of solid waste. 

Mr. Gershowitz argues, “You cannot sepa- 
rate the need for technology from the need 
for markets.” He suggests that the Govern- 
ment begin creating markets for recycled 
products by confining its own purchases to 
recycled goods. The same argument is echoed 
by conservationists. “If the Government 
would say it would buy only recycled paper, 
recycling paper plants would spring up all 
over the country,” maintained Jerome Gold- 
stein, executive vice president of Rodale 
Press Inc. in Emmaus, Pa., which publishes 
several conservation magazines. Mr. Goldstein 
says that he has asked his paper suppliers to 
seek out only recycled paper for use in Rodale 
publications. 


NIXON POLICY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Nixon policy in Southeast Asia is replete 
with contradiction. There is, however, 
one basic fact that runs through all the 
scenarios of Vietnamization—the pres- 
ence of 200,000 U.S. troops for an indefi- 
nite period of time. Whether we call 


these U.S. troops “support” or “com- 
bat” is really meaningless. The unalter- 
able fact remains—the current Nixon 
plan for Southeast Asia requires a large 
U.S. manpower and material commit- 
ment in that area well into the foresee- 
able future. 

This is the wrong course, as I have 
pointed out on numerous occasions. Any 
impartial study of the sociopolitical 
problems of Vietnam or of the entire 
Southeast Asian area, for that matter, 
and the heavy U.S. commitment, point 
inexorably to a single conclusion: The 
Thieu-Ky regime will not be forced into 
active negotiations while they have 
a massive U.S. presence. In addition, 
Cambodian-type operations conducted 
by U.S. personnel or U.S.-sponsored 
“volunteers” have done little to forward 
a negotiated settlement. 

Two former Defense Department offi- 
cials from the Johnson administration, 
Townsend Hoopes and Paul Warnke, 
have carefully delineated the problems 
faced by the Nixon administration. This 
is a thoughtful and provocative essay and 
I recommend it to my colleagues: 

Nrxon REALLY JUST DIGGING In 
(By Townsend Hoopes and Paul C. Warnke) 

President Nixon’s speech of June 3 has 
now made undisguisably clear the aim of his 
Vietnam policy. It is not a total withdrawal 
of U.S. forces in the next 12 or 18 months, 
or even in the foreseeable future; nor does 
it involve a willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of the free play of political forces 
in Indochina. Mr. Nixon’s Vietnam policy in- 
volves three basic elements: 

Endeavoring to reduce U.S. forces to that 
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level which, in his Judgment, will be politi- 
cally acceptable to American public opinion. 

Striving to strengthen ARVN (the South 
Vietnamese army) to a point where, in col- 
laboration with remaining U.S. forces, an 
unassailable military posture can be per- 
manently assured. 

Hoping to force Hanoi to recognize the en- 
during nature of that posture, thereby in- 
ducing Hanoi to negotiate a settlement in 
Paris on present U.S. terms. 

Behind a smokescreen of ambiguity, there 
is now the clear shape of the Nixon policy. 
It is confirmed by the surfacing of U.S.-sub- 
sidized Thai “volunteers” for Cambodia and 
by the lack of administration resistance to 
indications that ARVN will continue its Cam- 
bodian operations indefinitely. 

It has been supposed that of the three 
major considerations said to have produced 
the April 30 Cambodia decision, what counted 
most was the concern that continued Ameri- 
can force withdrawals depended on “clean- 
ing out the sanctuaries.” Even in that con- 
text, the Cambodian border crossings were 
pre-emptive strikes designed not to meet an 
immediate threat but to reduce enemy capa- 
bilities in the area for four to six months, 
thereby buying time for the “further 
strengthening” of ARVN. 

No doubt that was the thrust of Gen. 
Creighton Abrams’ view (which suggests how 
unreliable and unpromising ARVN is really 
regarded by the U.S. command, beneath all 
the chamber of commerce ebullience about 
Vietnamization). The President on June 3 
made this view his own official explanation 
for the decision to strike Cambodia. 

However, this explanation looks like an 
after-the-fact rationalization invented by 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird. For as Stew- 
art Alsops look at the President's yellow pad 
(Newsweek, June 1) made quite clear, Mr. 
Nixon is still tilting with “international com- 
munism” in Southeast Asia and his chief 
concern on April 30 was that Cambodia 
might go Communist. 

The most revealing point on the yellow 
pad was the Nixon concern that, if neither 
side moved, an “ambiguous situation” might 
arise in Cambodia which would make it very 
difficult for the United States to hit the 
sanctuaries—i.e., we would be charged by 
international opinion with attacking a neu- 
tral convention and the degree of disarray 
special scrutiny. 

Specifically his conclusion on June 3 that 
activities in the Cambodian sanctuaries be- 
tween April 20 and April 30 “posed an unac- 
ceptable threat to our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam” is belied by Laird’s state- 
ment to newsmen that the attacks repre- 
sented “an opportunity” because the North 
Vietnamese in Cambodia, unsettled by the 
Lon Nol coup, were at that time facing west. 
More generally, his concern to act precipitate- 
ly would seem to refiect a failure to under- 
stand that in limited war, there are 
sanctuaries by definition. 

Why attack Cambodia rather than Laos 
or across the DMZ? Why refuse to acknowl- 
edge that a certain mutual respect for sanc- 
tuaries is what has kept U.S. bases in Thai- 
land essentially free from sapper attacks? 

There is a further point. One would have 
supposed that a President who had publicly 
eschewed the prospect of military victory 
and who was conducting a strategic with- 
drawal had long since made the judgment 
that the particular coloration of petty non- 
governments in Southeast Asia did not af- 
fect the serious interests of the United States. 
A statesman who had in fact decided that 
a genuine U.S. extrication from the area was 
necessary would indeed be at pains to foster 
“ambiguous situations.” He would go out 
of his way to avoid a clear-cut Communist- 
anti-Communist polarization. 


THAT “JUST PEACE” 


Mr. Nixon’s quite opposite concerns and 
actions tell us something very important. 
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With respect to Vietnamization, Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers and Laird have 
consistently run ahead of the President with 
their clear implication that the program is 
primarily a vehicle for total U.S. extrication 
(even though the war might continue after 
our forces were gone). Mr. Nixon, however, 
has always insisted that Vietnamization will 
lead to “a just peace” and an end to the 
war. 

On June 3, he said categorically: “I have 
pledged to end this war. I shall keep that 
pledge.” These have been puzzling assertions, 
since all signs indicate that even successful 
Vietnamization (i.e. a transfer of the en- 
tire military burden to ARVN), could produce 
nothing better than interminable war. The 
speech of June 3 and the revelation of the 
yellow pad now makes these assertions a 
good deal less puzzling. 

They show that what Mr. Nixon means 
by a “just peace” is Hanoi’s recognition of 
a permanent position of U.S.-ARVN military 
strength in South Vietnam. Since even the 
White House has in various ways revealed 
that it has no illusions about ARVN’s abil- 
ity to go it alone, it is a fair inference from 
a series of official statements that a “just 
peace” will require the indefinite retention 
of something in the neighborhood of 200,- 
000 U.S. troops as well as indefinite sup- 
port for the Thieu regime. 

How Mr. Nixon plans to make these re- 
quirements politically palatable at home is 
not yet clear. Until recently he has kept 
both his aims and his formulations artfully 
vague, but now the fig leaf has fallen away. 

The difficulty with this vision of the future 
is that it is a gossamer dream on at least two 
counts: (1) On all the evidence, the Amer- 
ican people are not prepared to sustain a 
sizable military commitment in Vietnam for 
an indefinite period, especially under condi- 
tions that requires our forces to go on win- 
ning victory after meaningless victory in the 
pattern of the past five years; and (2) there 
is absolutely nothing in the history of the 
Vietnam war (or in the present or prospective 
power balance there) to indicate that Hanoi 
will come to terms with the Thieu regime. 

If Mr. Nixon and his advisers really believe 
that they can force a settlement in Paris on 
present U.S, terms, then they remain deluded 
about the most fundamental political-mili- 
tary realities in Vietnam; they also fail to 
grasp how very narrow are the margins of 
domestic tolerance for their conduct of the 
old war, not to mention the new and wider 
war they have now arranged. 

Negotiations in Paris have failed chiefly be- 
cause our political aims exceed our bargain- 
ing power. Hanoi is not prepared to accept 
arrangements for elections worked out un- 
der the auspices of the Thieu government 
and in which the winner would take all; and 
the U.S.-ARVN military position, even at the 
point of its maximum strength, was not suffi- 
cient to compel Hanoi to bargain on our 
terms. The departure of 110,000 U.S. troops 
and the promised withdrawal of another 150,- 
000 hardly strengthen our military position. 


A VULNERABLE PROCESS 


Thus strapped to a negotiating position 
that cannot succeed, Mr. Nixon is thrown 
back upon Vietnamization. But owing to the 
very uncertain qualities of ARVN and to the 
President’s unstated (but now undisguisa- 
ble) insistence that our proxy regime must 
be permanently secured, the process of Amer- 
ican withdrawal is necessarily slow and am- 
biguous. 

Its lingering nature makes it vulnerable to 
unanticipated intervening events, like the 
Lon Nol coup, which knock it off balance and 
create new pressures for compensatory mili- 
tary action—pressures which Mr. Nixon 
promptly translates in “opportunities” in the 
permanent holy war against communism. Its 
conditional nature—the unspoken determi- 
nation to hang in there until we have ended 
the war in a “just peace”—precludes a nego- 
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tiated settlement and also works against a 
tacit understanding with the other side with 
regard to lowering the level of violence. 

In this mushy situation, the war is con- 
siderably enlarged, and with it, American 
responsibility for the Cambodian govern- 
ment. The setting in motion of imponderable 
new political forces (in Phnom Penh, Vien- 
tiane, Bangkok, Saigon, Hanoi, Peking, Mos- 
cow and Wi ) indicates that the 
struggle in Cambodia will be protracted, will 
probably spread, will reopen old tribal 
hatreds and will continue to involve us in 
situations which the American presence can 
aggravate but can do nothing to resolve. 

Meanwhile, American force withdrawals 
continue, impelled by domestic pressures. As 
they do, the truth is borne in upon the ad- 
ministration that the gradual and unnegoti- 
ated character of the reductions cannot, be- 
low certain levels, assure the safety of the 
remaining forces. 

This unfolding denouement requires 
that the American people wake up to the 
self-deception and bankruptcy of the Nixon 
policy in Vietnam, for it is now a matter of 
the utmost urgency to bring policy into ac- 
cord with realities both in Indochina and at 
home. Our transcendent need at this junc- 
ture is for leadership in the White House— 
and if that is not possible, then in Congress— 
with the scale of mind and the inner firmness 
to explain the real choices facing the 
country. 

The task is to lead public opinion toward 
an understanding that a Vietnam policy 
based upon these realities is consistent with 
our national interest, can be carried forward 
without a traumatic loss of self-confidence 
and need not cause a lapse into mindless 
isolation—above all, that such action is 
infinitely preferable to continued self- 
deception. 

PERSISTENT RHETORIC 


We are not getting that leadership. Presi- 
dent Nixon seems somewhere between be- 
lieving in the essential rightness of the war 
and understanding that the American in- 
terest requires its liquidation. He has evolved 
a policy of substantially reducing, but not 
ending, the American role. 

At the same time, he has been unwilling to 
abandon the rhetoric that supported our in- 
tervention in the first place. One must con- 
clude that either he genuinely believes the 
rhetoric or is afraid to risk, through candor, 
even a transient loss of national prestige for 
the sake of a healthy adjustment to the 
facts. 

Viewed in the light of the political situa- 
tion in the United States and the military 
situation in Indochina, the Nixon policy is 
a grab bag of contradictions, illusions and 
expedient actions. It seeks objectives that 
are unattainable while warning that accept- 
ance of anything less would mean “humil- 
iation and defeat for the United States.” 
The increasingly visible gulf between this 
martial bravado and the known facts is pro- 
ducing a form of official schizophrenia; if un- 
checked, it could lead to a national nervous 
breakdown. 

Worse still, if the President really does be- 
lieve his own rhetoric, there is the predictable 
danger that he will feel compelled to take 
action more drastic than the Cambodian 
strikes in certain foreseeable situations—e.g., 
after U.S. forces have been further reduced 
but there has been no corresponding im- 
provement of ARVN and no corresponding 
deterioration of North Vietnamese capabil- 
ity. Indeed, the looming probability, of just 
such a crunch is what makes it imperative 
for the country to face the realities now while 
there is still time for dignified, rational, 
deliberate choice. 

If we continue down Mr. Nixon’s path, we 
could easily reach a situation which seriously 
threatened the safety of our remaining 
forces. At that point, we would face a con- 
stricted choice between immediate escala- 
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tion and immediate liquidation. Can anyone 
believe a wise decision could be made in such 
circumstances? Given the divisiveness, the 
frayed nerves and the general distemper that 
now define our national mood, does anyone 
have confidence that our political system 
would not be grievously shaken by the con- 
sequences of either choice? 


THREE MAJOR POINTS 


It is now obvious that Mr. Nixon missed a 
golden opportunity, during the honeymoon 
period of early 1969, to lead the country firmly 
away from a decade of self-deception. by be- 
ginning to uncoil the contradictions and re- 
store the national balance. He could have 
taken definitive steps toward liquidating 
the war and binding up the national wounds. 

He could have done this without political 
risk to himself and indeed with positive 
benefit for his party and the cause of na- 
tional unity. Though time is running out, it 
is still not too late for someone—preferably, 
of course, the President—to take up this 
vital task. Three points need to be explained 
to the American people with absolute clarity. 

1. That after five years of major combat, 
we have done about as much as any outside 
power could do to shore up the government 
of South Vietnam; 

2. That the tangled political issues which 
divide Vietnam, growing as they do out of 
long colonial repression and the ensuing 
struggle to define a national identity, can 
only be settled among the Vietnamese them- 
selves; 

3. That, contrary to the erroneous assump- 
tion on which U.S. military intervention was 
based, the particular constitutional form 
and the particular ideological orientation of 
Vietnamese (and Indochinese) politics do 
not affect the vital interest of the United 
States. 

Adoption of such a posture would lead di- 
rectly (a) to a policy of deliberate, orderly, 
unswerving and total withdrawal of US. 
forces to be completed not later than the end 
of 1971; and (b) thus to circumstances that 
could bring about a serious negotiation based 
on our declared intention to depart. 

This kind of negotiation would not be un- 
conditional. We would require the return of 
our prisoners and the safe withdrawal of all 
our forces; we would seek at the same time 
to provide, with Russian and other outside 
assistance, for the restoration of neutrality 
at least in Cambodia and Laos, and hopefully 
in Vietnam as well. This approach is fully 
consistent with plans put forward at differ- 
ent times by Averell Harriman and Clark 
Clifford. 

It must be faced, however, that the Nixon 
decision to strike Cambodia has moved us 
further away from the chances of political 
settlement. For that act has surely deepened 
Hanoi’s suspicion that we do not intend to 
leave while it has reinforced Saigon’s natural 
resistance to compromise. In addition, of 
course, it has put into our laps the problem 
of working out the political future of yet 
another country. 


GIANTS IN QUICKSAND 


Nevertheless, it does not seem impossible 
that steady, candid, clearheaded leadership, 
based squarely upon the three points set 
down above, could steer the American Levia- 
than through the dangerous transition with- 
out running the ship aground or producing 
general hysteria. For one thing, there is 
really no choice about leaving Vietnam; for 
another, there are enormous advantages 
ahead if we can by skill and steady nerves 
make a safe and sane passage. 

To change the metaphor, Mr. Nixon’s 
“pitiful giant” of April 30 is pitiful chiefiy 
because his leg is in quicksand up to the 
midthigh and because he is unresolved about 
its extrication. But the military, economic 
and psychological advantages of removing 
the leg are demonstrable. 

With two feet on solid ground again, the 
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country would regain its global poise. Our 
influence and power would not evaporate. 
We would not be rendered incapable of de- 
fining and defending our legitimate interests. 
On the contrary, our ability to reassure our 
NATO and Japan treaty partners, and our 
capacity to exert a steadying influence on the 
smoldering situation in the Middle East, 
could only be enhanced. Our industrial, 
technical and cultural achievements would 
continue to astound and attract the world. 

At home, we desperately need a breathing 
space in which to redefine our vital interests, 
our military strategy, our basic relationships 
with the rest of the world. We are still oper- 
ating essentially within the frame of a for- 
eign policy worked out in the late 1940s. 

The main tenets of that policy were strong 
and valid for their time, but they are now 
badly in need of revision; among other 
things, they fail to reflect the fragmentation 
of the “Communist bloc,” the recovery of 
Europe and the deep divisions in our own 
society that call for drastic realignment of 
national priorities. We cannot gain the 
breathing space, we cannot reconcile the 
younger generation, we cannot conduct a 
reasoned self-appraisal until the Indochina 
enterprise is liquidated. 

It is important that the American people 
understand what is going on so that they 
can effectively assert their right to a policy 
consistent with their interests. 


SUPPORT FOR ACTION IN 
CAMBODIA 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 


inspiring to receive letters from our com- 
bat men in Cambodia who fully agreed 
with President Nixon’s decision to attack 
the privileged sanctuaries in Cambodia. 
One of the most impressive letters I have 
received was from ist Lt. William J. 
Price, First Cavalry Division, whose 
home is in Spartanburg, S.C. Lieutenant 
Price also sent me a copy of his let- 
ter supporting the President which he 
wrote to the editor of the Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal. 

Price’s letters presented clear, logical, 
and practical evidence of why President 
Nixon's decision was the right decision. 
The success of the operation, as experi- 
enced by Lieutenant Price and many 
others, shows beyond any doubt that 
President Nixon’s bold action was 4 
master stroke of tactical surprise at the 
right time, at the right place, and under 
the right circumstances. Lieutenant 
Price states that— 

One reason that the American morale is so 
high is that we are finally being able to take 
the offensive instead of the passive role we 
neve been taking in which our hands were 
tied. 


Mr. President, I commend Lieutenant 
Price for his loyalty, dedication, patriot- 
ism, and wisdom. It would behoove all 
Americans to support our fighting men 
and our President in order to hasten an 
honorable and just end to the war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Lieutenant Price’s letter to me 
and his letter to the editor of the Spar- 
tanburg Herald-Journal be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRST CAVALRY DIVISION (AM), 
May 12, 1970. 
Senator STROM THURMOND, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Dear SIR; I am writing to let you know that 
I’m glad you are supporting President Nix- 
on’s move of U.S. troops into Cambodia. I 
feel that he made the right decision and I 
admire him of his convictions. I sent the en- 
closed letter to the Editor of the Spartan- 
burg Herald-Journal today and I thought you 
might be interested in reading it. 

My Father is Dr. George W. Price of Spar- 
tanburg, S.C. and if you will recall, we played 
tennis with you at the Spartanburg Country 
Club tennis courts about two years ago. I cer- 
tainly enjoyed meeting you and playing ten- 
nis that afternoon. I wrote Governor McNair 
on 3 Feb. 70 concerning servicemen in Viet- 
nam paying state income tax and I also 
asked him for a South Carolina state flag to 
display over here but I have never heard from 
him. If it is not too much trouble, I would 
surely appreciate a state flag for it would 
mean a lot to me over here. I did learn about 
the income tax from my Father. 

I am looking forward to leaving Vietnam 
and the Army this September. That will be a 
a happy day returning to my wife and fam- 
ily in Spartanburg. I certainly have been 
proud of what you have been doing in the 
Senate and I’m glad I will be home in Novem- 
ber to vote. My wife and I voted absentee for 
Nixon when I was stationed at Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas in November 1968. 

I hope you and your wife are fine. Thanks 
so much for your time. 

Sincerely, 
First Lt. WILLIAM J, PRICE. 
Quan Lor, RVN, 
May 12, 1970. 
EDITOR, 
The Spartanburg Herald-Journal. 

Dear Str: I have been a resident of Spar- 
tanburg for the past 23 years and graduated 
from Wofford College in 1968. Since Septem- 
ber 1969, I have been serving with the ist 
Cavalry Division (Airmobile) in the Republic 
of Vietnam. 

I have been concerned with the reaction 
of the American public and especially the 
college and university students who have 
been rioting since American troops entered 
Cambodia the first of May. I had mixed emo- 
tions at first concerning our American troops 
entering Cambodia for I didn’t want this 
war escalated but I know that President 
Nixon made the right decision now. I admire 
him for making that decision as it may cost 
him a second term in office but I hope not. 

My battalion, the 2/5 Cav, built the first 
American fire support base inside Cambodia 
and I was with the battalion when we made 
this move. It was quite an experience and 
most of the troops had mixed emotions at 
first but now their morale has never been 
higher for the troops out in the fleld. We are 
finding large caches of supplies to include 
weapons, ammunition, rice, and numerous 
other things needed by the NVA to continue 
this war. By entering Cambodia and finding 
all of these supplies, many American lives 
will be saved and it will also give the South 
Vietnamese Army a longer time to build up 
their army. It will also be quite awhile before 
the NVA can build up their supplies again to 
mount a strong offensive. 

One reason that the American morale is 
so high is that we are finally being able to 
take the offensive instead of the passive role 
we have been taking in which our hands 
were tied. The men feel that they are finally 
accomplishing something and that they are 
really hitting the enemy where it hurts and 
possibly this war can come to an end soon. 
The GT's over here would like nothing better 
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than to end this war and go home so other 
Americans won’t have to come over here. 

I can’t understand why there is so much 
violence and trouble on the campuses of 
America. I doubt that many of the protesters 
have been over here and I don’t think they 
really know what it is like here. I didn’t ask 
to come over here and I don’t enjoy being 
away from my wife and family for a year, but 
since we are so deeply involved in Vietnam, 
I feel that the American public should sup- 
port our troops over here for this isn’t an 
impersonal war. This war is affecting the lives 
of families in every city in the United States. 

Being in Vietnam for a year is no fun but 
one does learn to appreciate all the things 
we have in America that everyone takes for 
granted. I feel that I will be a better Ameri- 
can after being over here for I will appreciate 
all the freedoms and conveniences that I 
took for granted before I came over here. 
America would be a better place if everyone 
woke up and tried to work together instead 
of fighting among themselves and if they 
didn’t take everything for granted. 

All we ask is for your support so this con- 
flict in Vietnam can come to an end so the 
American troops can come home. Our inter- 
vention into Cambodia is really paying off 
for we are really hurting the enemy and this 
should help speed up the end of the war, 
Everyone over here surely prays and hopes so. 

If the college students want to protest the 
war in Vietnam, they should have protested 
the way it was being fought before we entered 
Cambodia for now we are winning and fight- 
ing the war in a way that is really hurting 
the enemy and his supplies, not just waiting 
for him to attack us like we were doing 
before. President Nixon and the American 
troops in Vietnam need your support so this 
war can come to an end, 

First Lt. WILLIAM JAMES PRICE, 
First Cavalry Division (Airmobile), Re- 
public of Vietnam, 


BROADCAST NEWS AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Al- 
bert Allen, editor and publisher of Tele- 
vision Digest, spoke before the National 
Institute for Religious Communications 
at Loyola University in New Orleans on 
June 15, 1970. 

Because his topic is a matter of dis- 
cussion today, I was requested to in- 
clude his speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. Warren is an experienced jour- 
nalist who has been with Television 
Digest since 1945 and its editor since 
1961. During his years in Washington 
journalism circles, he has covered the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Congress, courts, trade associations, and 
others. 

I insert his speech in the RECORD at 
this point: 

BROADCAST NEWS AND THE GOVERNMENT 
(Remarks by Albert Warren) 

It has been my privilege and good luck to 
serve as a reporter in Washington for the 
last 25 years. In addition, I’ve been writing 
in a print medium, addressing readers who 
manage the electronic media, whil. covering 
oe oe Officials who regulate these 
media, 
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Thus, I’ve been in the almost unique posi- 
tion of enjoying true journalistic freedom 
while reporting, day by day, the inhibitions 
imposed on my colleagues in television and 
radio. 

The chill that raced through television 
and radio when Vice President Agnew made 
his first attack last November has subsided 
somewhat. When he launched that first at- 
tack, the electronic media were intimi- 
dated—make no mistake about it, Why else 
would all networks cancel everything to 
carry live Agnew’s speech attacking them? 
Can you imagine all the nation’s newspa- 
pers sweeping everything off their front 
pages and carrying the full text of an Agnew 
speech attacking newspapers? 

Then—why did television and radio react 
in such frightened fashion? Are they not, 
like the press, sheltered by that magnifi- 
cent shield fashioned by the founders of 
this nation—the First Amendment? 

Yes, they are so sheltered, but in an in- 
finitely more complex way—so complex that 
their freedom is something less than com- 
plete, in fact. The simple fact is that stations 
are licensed by the federal government, which 
means the power to give and the power to 
take away. This authority is vested in the 
Federal Communications Commission. The 
FCC is a creature of Congress not of the 
Executive Branch—but its seven members 
are appointed by the President, subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. Traditionally, 
the Senate goes along with the President’s 
selections. So a President by appointing a 
member each year, sooner or later has a ma- 
jority of FCC members who belong to his 
political party. 

The FCC could, if it so chose, harass a 
broadcaster in many ways—none of them a 
direct attack on freedom of the press. It can 
reduce his revenues in a variety of ways. It 
can deny him expansion into larger markets 
or into new media developed by the genius 
of scientists and and engineers. It can sap 
his energy and funds by putting him and 
his managers through interminable hearings 
in Washington while his business flounders 
and stagnates back home. He can find that 
his competitors always seem to have “better 
qualifications” when they compete for im- 
proved technical facilities. There are a hun- 
dred other possible devices. 

However, the Commission is very rarely 
that vindictive. The framers of the Com- 
munications Act, the law under which the 
FCC functions, did a pretty good job of 
curbing such tendencies. For example, no 
more than four members of the FCC can 
be of the same political party. Congressmen 
themselyes can do a rather neat job of 
harassing the Commission if it becomes ar- 
bitrary. And the courts are another balancing 
element—though a broadcaster could well 
die of physical exhaustion or exhausted funds 
before he exhausted his court appeals. 

I think that broadcasters are often too 
fearful of what the FCC might do. The Com- 
mission, in fact, has a generally excellent 
record when it comes to preserving the broad- 
caster’s news freedom. I've noticed that the 
farther you get from Washington the greater 
the respect and the greater the contempt you 
find for the federal government, including 
the FCC. 

So far, it appears that one of President 
Nixon's best appointments is FCC Chair- 
man Dean Burch. When Burch came to the 
Commission last November, people generally 
expected to see a John Birch instead. Surely, 
the impression went, the manager of Barry 
Goldwater's campaign had to be some kind 
of extremist representing only a minor frac- 
tion of the public. But it was under Burch’s 
chairmanship that the FCC unanimously 
confirmed that the Commission is not “the 
national arbiter of the ‘truth’ of a news 
event”—when a viewer urged it to do some- 
thing about the networks “one-sided post- 
talk analysis” of Nixon's speech on Vietnam. 
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And Burch has led the Commission, since, 
in a series of decisions constantly affirming 
its lack of authority or desire to “do some- 
thing” about broadcast news coverage. So 
far, Burch has been considerably less politi- 
cal than many a commissioner who never 
went through the hurly-burly of political 
gut-fighting. So far, Burch has taken abso- 
lutely no cues from the White House when 
it comes to broadcast journalism. It’s my 
job to cover Burch on a day-by-day basis, 
and I'd be astonished if he changed. But— 
I've been astonished before, and I could be 
again. 

So much for abuse of broadcast news by 
the federal government. Let’s look at use 
of the medium. Traditionally, networks have 
turned all facilities over to the President 
when he requests an opportunity to speak 
to the nation. I don't know precisely how this 
tradition started. It was before my time. 
I don’t know whether the networks agonized 
about it the first few times it came up. I 
imagine they did. The subject would make 
a good research project. 

At any rate, President’s haven't done this 
so much that the Congress has been moved 
to do something about it. A principal reason 
is that a President doesn't want to suffer 
from over-exposure, from wearing out his 
welcome, from displacing prime-time enter- 
tainment and sports—alienating the viewer. 

The political opposition often complains 
bitterly about the President’s easy access 
to all 60 million television receivers in the 
country. The political opposition gets a lot 
of exposure—but it never thinks it's enough. 

Currently, Senators Fulbright, Muskie and 
others are terribly concerned that Congress 
doesn’t have precisely the same kind of 
access, so that those who oppose the Presi- 
dent’s Vietnam policy could bring an equal 
influence to bear, Fulbright states that, al- 
though the Constitution provides equal 
power for the Legislative and Executive 
Branches, television access to the public 
makes them unequal in fact. And just last 
week, he introduced a joint resolution pro- 
viding that: “Licensees shall provide a 
reasonable amount of public service time to 
authorized representatives of the Senate of 
the U.S. and the House of Representatives of 
the U.S. to present the views of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on issues of 
public importance. The public service time 
required to be provided under this subsection 
shall be made available to each such au- 
thorized representative at least, but not 
limited to, four times during each calendar 
year.” Discussing this bill on the floor the 
other day, Fulbright admitted that it would 
be a tough job to work out the details. 

Indeed it would. The problem, of course, is: 
Who’s the spokesman? Knowing the way 
Congress operates, I think it could very well 
wind up selecting one of its most distin- 
guished members, full of honors, a subject of 
deep affection—and well into his 80’s, dis- 
playing, perhaps, some slight diminution of 
faculties. 

I hope that Senator Magnuson soon 
schedules hearings on the bill, by his Com- 
munications Subcommittee under Senator 
Pastore. Actually, television and radio give 
a lot of exposure to opponents of the Presi- 
dent's policies. True, it isnt’ the same as 
commandeering the entire medium at one 
time, but it’s substantial. 

Now, let’s look at abuse and use of the 
electronics media from another side. Person- 
ally, I find reprehensible the tactics of the 
radical fringes who provoke violence and 
thus gain access to the viewer—taking ad- 
vantage of the newsman’s natural tendency 
to gravitate to scenes of conflict. As in the 
case of Agnew’s first burst, TV newsmen were 
shocked into over-coverage of such tactics. 
And, again as in the case of Agnew, tele- 
vision journalists have generally recovered 
from their first over-reaction and are plac- 
ing such coverage in better perspective, de- 
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clining to let themselves be used easily by 
extremists from either direction. 

It has been encouraging to see the elec- 
tronic media gradually coming around to the 
view that they really shouldn’t worry so 
much about the criticisms from Agnew and 
Company. It has been heartening to hear 
Herbert Klein, Nixon's Director of Commu- 
nications, assure the media that no intimi- 
dation is intended. Klein stresses the fact 
that the FCC is separate from the Executive 
Branch and heartily agrees that’s the way 
it should be. He opposes giving communica- 
tions Cabinet rank because it would put the 
media under control of the President. It’s 
good to get such assurance from a profes- 
sional newsman. And it’s good to hear Dean 
Burch state that a newsman’s confidential 
notes “should be sacred.” 

There is a vacancy coming up at the FCC 
at the end of this month, when the term 
of Commissioner Kenneth Cox expires. I 
think this appointment is more important 
than the selection of a Cabinet member. 
The President can shuffle Cabinet members 
overnight, as he did last week. But he can’t 
do that with FCC members. They're appointed 
for seven years—and they're almost impossi- 
ble to dislodge. President Johnson appointed 
Nicholas Johnson to the Commission, and 
soon regretted it. Commissioner Johnson has 
driven broadcasters wild with his efforts to 
break up media concentrations and to force 
stations into what he considers good pro- 
gramming. (Incidentally, though they're light 
years apart on just about everything else, 
Commissioner Johnson and Agnew agree 
that there’s too much media concentration— 
although, for some strange reason, Johnson 
picks on the Chicago Tribune while Agnew 
picks on the Washington Post.) But one of 
LBJ’s lieutenants confided to me that the 
President did his utmost to force or cajole 
Nick Johnson out of the Commission—but 
had to give up. 

I hope that Nixon picks a new commis- 
sioner with absolutely impeccable credentials, 
because I think that the nation must have 
a man or woman with absolute devotion to 
the First Amendment—regardless of what- 
ever philosophy he has regarding other com- 
munication issues. Speaking of retiring Com- 
missioner Cox, by the way, electronic jour- 
nalism owes that man a lot. He has never 
deviated a millimeter from his adherence to 
journalistic freedom. There have been some 
pretty tough calls to make in this area, and 
he has always voted for freedom. He has 
been rough on the industry in business mat- 
ters—but he has been a rock on news. 

I've dwelled on government and the 
mob. There's the other side—the journal- 
ist’s responsibility. The newsman has a 
never-ending, often fumbling, always only 
partly-achieved, task of seeking out the 
genuine, of giving it proper weight. There 
are two principal means of trying to keep 
this process untainted. One is by guaran- 
teeing a flourishing diversity in news gather- 
ing and display. The other is by fostering 
the utmost professionalism among newsmen. 

Agnew was not entirely without justifi- 
cation when he criticized some elements of 
television and radio for their coverage of the 
Administration's policies and performance, 
The main problem is that he is the wrong 
person to be doing the criticizing. He obvi- 
ously speaks for the President, even though 
Nixon says his people should “keep the rhet- 
oric cool,” and the President holds the power 
of appointment and purse over the FCC. 

There are some reporters in TV and radio 
who are biased, who do let their zeal color 
their efforts. I don't think there are a lot 
of them—but any are too many. There 
is a tendency among broadcast journalists 
to be performers rather than reporters— 
and it’s up to their editors and top manage- 
ment to curb this. There’s tradition and 
practice of objectivity In this profession, and 
it must constantly be emphasized, replen- 
ished and nourished. 
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There’s a natural tendency of reporters, 
particularly young ones, to absorb the char- 
acteristic of the groups they cover. And it 
seems fashionable, nowadays, to defer to the 
kids on everything. Political zeal is fine, even 
for reporters, but it’s the job of the nation’s 
editors to confine personal political expres- 
sion to the editorial pages and clearly labeled 
broadcast editorials and analysis. 

I've touched on some of the major aspects 
of broadcast journalism and its relation to 
government. There are many others worth 
discussing, and I'm sure that other par- 
ticipants in this Institute will develop them. 
For example, what is the potential of cable 
television for increasing diversity? And how 
likely is it that such diversity will be 
achieved—or will this technology be 
thwarted? And how about satellite com- 
munications—with the same questions 
asked? Where is Nixon headed, as he puts 
more and more emphasis on public rela- 
tions? What are the problems in the rela- 
tionships between local government and the 
electronic media? How can we keep the elec- 
tronic media functioning if violence esca- 
lates? 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS AT NI- 
AGARA UNIVERSITY BY MR. 
JAMES A. FITZPATRICK 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH III 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on Memorial Day, May 30, 1970, I had 
the good fortune to be present at the 
graduation exercises of Niagara Univer- 
sity located in my district. Niagara Uni- 
versity has a long and honored history 
and is now surging forward in a period 
of growth under the fine presidency of 
the Very Reverend Kenneth F. Slattery, 
O.S.F.S. Her future looks as bright and 
exciting as has been her past. 

Niagara University adjoins the Robert 
Moses hydroelectric plant and system 
which is owned and operated by the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York and which is the largest hydroelec- 
tric project in the free world. In a sense, 
then, it was only natural that Niagara 
University should present an honorary 
degree to Mr. James A. FitzPatrick, 
chairman of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York, in recognition not 
only of Mr. FitzPatrick’s outstanding 
achievements and abilities but also indi- 
rectly in recognition of the contribution 
of the Power Authority of the State of 
New York to the welfare of the people of 
New York State and, indeed, of the whole 
northeast section of the United States. 

Mr. FitzPatrick gave the baccalaureate 
address at Niagara University and it is 
an address which deserves the real atten- 
tion of every citizen in the United States. 
He offers splendid advice, not only for 
young people but for all of us, and, in 
addition, he proposes both an “Operation 
Understanding” as a means of reconcilia- 
tion between the generations in our coun- 
try and also the very interesting idea of 
a “peace bank” as a method which, if it 
could be implemented, would eventually 
achieve international disarmament and 
end all wars. I commend these ideas and 
Chairman FitzPatrick’s advice to the 
careful consideration of all persons who 
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dream of a better world. I am pleased to 
set forth the text of Mr. FitzPatrick’s 
address: 


EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS BY JAMES A. 
FITZPATRICK 


I am grateful for the opportunity to join 
with you today and I shall always take great 
pride in having a degree from Niagara Uni- 
versity. I am especially pleased to be partici- 
pating in a Baccalaureate Service which rec- 
ognizes the spiritual significance of the edu- 
cation afforded here. I think that this is par- 
ticularly appropriate at a time when it ap- 
pears that society has concerned itself too 
much with the structures and mechanisms of 
formal learning and too little with develop- 
ing the attitudes of mind, heart and soul so 
vital to coping successfully with the prob- 
lems of our time. 

It is also particularly appropriate that your 
graduation should be held on Memorial Day— 
a day upon which we recall with pride and 
gratitude that we live under an American 
flag and luxuriate in the security and free- 
dom which it symbolizes. It is also a day 
which affords us an opportunity to refiect 
upon the devotion and sacrifice of those of 
present and past generations who, in peace 
and war, have made this day possible, Among 
those to whom we are all indebted is Father 
Slattery under whose leadership this insti- 
tution has come to play an increasingly sig- 
nificant role in the social and economic de- 
velopment of the Niagara Frontier. That the 
University’s contributions have been so 
meaningful is due in no small measure to 
the vision, devotion, skill and enthusiasm 
with which he has so successfully and ener- 
getically applied his talents. 

You who are graduating and receiving de- 
grees today have pursued your studies at a 
time when unusual public attention has been 
focused upon institutions of higher learn- 
ing. It is unfortunate that the spotlight upon 
dissent and discord has temporarily obscured 
the academic achievement which survives, 
and the idealism with which responsible 
youth is pursuing the goals of identity, 
equality, peace and social justice, 

How to achieve these goals must be our 
common concern. Success or failure will de- 
pend in large measure upon the manner in 
which we proceed and the confidence we en- 
gender in each other. It seems that our 
first challenge is for the young, the old and 
the in-between to join hands, to commu- 
nicate, to try to understand each other and 
then to move toward these goals together, 
realigning our methods with the standards of 
conduct and procedure proven to be best 
suited to assure their ultimate achievement. 
Each of us will have our own views and 
each must be afforded an opportunity to 
freely and openly express those views as we 
strive for consensus. As we do, it would be 
well to remember, however, the words of 
Wendell Willkie who stated: “Our way of 
living together in America is a strong but 
delicate fabric. It is made up of many threads. 
It has been woven over many centuries by 
the patience and sacrifice of countless lib- 
erty-loving men and women. It serves as a 
cloak for the protection of poor and rich, 
of black and white, of Jew and Gentile, of 
foreign and native born. Let us not tear it 
asunder for no man will find its protective 
warmth again.” 

One of our first and foremost needs is to 
contribute toward a national rebirth of 
morality, a national rekindling of sensitivity, 
and a national revulsion against force, bru- 
tality and disrespect for duly constituted au- 
thority. Only thus can we demonstrate to 
ourselves and to the world that this country, 
with its abundance of intellectual talent, has 
the capacity to solve the social, economic 
and political problems of our day. 

The first requisite for progress has always 
been order. It thus becomes particularly im- 
portant that on college campuses, where 
adult life first stands on the threshold of 
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opportunity, where life should be filled with 
happiness and satisfaction, where aspira- 
tions and ideals need only inspiration and 
encouragement, students not permit them- 
selves to be used as pawns by those who 
would subvert the academic process to the 
apostles of discord and violence. Niagara and 
its students are to be commended for the 
degree of wisdom and restraint that has been 
evidenced here in this regard. I hope that 
you have come to realize that education is 
a privilege—not an unconditional right—a 
privilege that can, should and inevitably will 
be curtailed or terminated for those who 
abuse it at the expense of those who desire 
and support it, 

If speakers such as I are to do more than 
mouth platitudes, we must propose solu- 
tions. This is obviously no easy task. Con- 
scious of my own limitations in this regard, 
I would nevertheless like to respectfully ad- 
vance some suggestions, 

Turning first to the problem of identity, 
I suggest that the greatest source of man’s 
identity is his intellect or soul. This sets 
him apart from the animals. It is thus a 
travesty that some embrace animalistic be- 
havior in search of what is termed identity. 

My suggestion is that identity be sought in 
excellence, dignity, decorum, in superior 
achievement or in outstanding performance 
rather than in attitudes, behavior or courses 
of conduct which attract attention but 
which give little evidence of true learning, 
provide neither respect nor genuine satis- 
faction and constitute an instant barrier to 
communication between generations. 

In an effort to eliminate the communica- 
tions barrier I propose what I would call “Op- 
eration Understanding”’—a national search 
for dialogue initiated by adults throughout 
the land inviting small groups of students 
into their homes to discuss the issues of the 
day. I am confident that if approached in 
the proper spirit, it would be a mutually 
rewarding experience intended to substitute 
compatibility for confrontation. 

Turning to international peace, I suggest 
that we continue legitimate military, diplo- 
matic and political pressures to see it 
achieved, evidence more understanding for 
those seeking to extricate us from our pres- 
ent conflict, maintain the national solidarity 
and military strength necessary for negotia- 
tion and defense and propose means of 
achieving ultimate international disarma- 
ment—thus ending all wars. In this latter 
regard, I propose, as I have on prior occa- 
sions, the establishment of a “peace bank”— 
an international fund to be administered by 
the United Nations, Into this fund the world 
powers would annually deposit a progres- 
sively larger percentage of the moneys other- 
wise budgeted for arms and armament. Pro- 
ceeding on the theory that no nation can 
honestly afford both guns and butter, the 
result would be a reduction in the weapons 
of war. The fund would be used to feed the 
hungry; to educate the illiterate; to create, 
with the fed and educated, new markets for 
the world’s goods and new skills to produce 
them; to thus substitute production for 
destruction. 

Idealistic? Unquestionably! Naive? Many 
will think so! As a minimum, however, the 
concept, if embraced and proposed by the 
United States, would test the will of all 
nations to follow us down the path of peace. 
It is principally through providing more 
for the “have nots” of the world that we can 
lesssen the probability of conflict with “the 
haves.” It has always been thus. Furthermore, 
it is only through a vast reduction in the 
presently staggering cost of arms and arma- 
ment that all nations may make meaningful 
advances in solving the social ills which 
plague us. 

Youth's impatience in this regard is 
understandable and the urgency of the need 
cannot be ignored. Moving forward we must 
have the wisdom to proceed without leaving 
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ourselves vulnerable to, or defenseless against, 
those who would seize upon this impatience 
or upon present internal turmoil, tensions 
or dissension and use them to destroy us. 

While seeking disengagement from military 
conflicts, we must not forget that the price 
of freedom has never been cheap. History 
demonstrates that every major military move 
this country has made has been for the pur- 
pose of protecting freedom. Mistakes have 
been made and will be made, and, when 
made, should be acknowledged as such. How- 
ever, it takes no courage to surrender, and 
much won at great sacrifice can be suddenly 
destroyed by turmoil at home which can only 
prolong our agony abroad. 

I feel that all of youth's concern with 
peace is not with freedom from war. I feel 
that there is a longing for a kind of personal 
tranquility which most of us have lost, aban- 
doned or failed to provide in our emphasis 
upon the material—our quest for status— 
our headlong pursuit of both business and 
pleasure and our concern with self. It has 
left too little time for fostering and enjoying 
natural and domestic environments of 
beauty, peace and serenity. 

AS you gtaduates leave Niagara today, I 
suggest, in spirit of this Baccalaureate, that 
you re-embrace and take with you the virtues 
of faith, hope and charity—graces that can 
be sweet in this troubled age as they have 
been throughout man’s existence on this 
planet. Faith, we are told in Hebrews, “is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” “Hope,” said Aristotle, “is 
a waking dream.” We are admonished in I 
Corinthians: “Beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
Charity never faileth.” 

Faith—Hope—Charity. These can be the 
bridges to understanding. They can span the 
gulfs between ages and people. Faith, hope 
and charity. They can help us in seeking a 
renewal of spiritual dedication. They can be 
a means by which we achieve, for once and 
for all, for now and forever, the perennial 
goals of wisdom and tranquility and justice. 

The challenge remains with the young. 
Generations before yours have dreamed the 

dream of hope as yours does now. 
They have sought and struggled and built— 
block upon block. 

Today, imperfect though they may be, the 
world and the nation and the communities 
which you will inherit are monuments to 
man’s courage, to his inventiveness, to his 
resourcefulness, to his labors and to his faith. 

St. Thomas Aquinas has told us that 
“Three things are necessary for the salvation 
of man: To know what he ought to believe, 
to know what he ought to desire and to know 
what he ought to do.” I feel sure that the 
education which you have received here at 
Niagara has put you in a position to know 
what you ought to believe and what you 
ought to desire. Your challenge then, as it is 
the challenge of all peoples and ages, is to 
know what you ought to do and have the 
courage to do it. There are those who would 
destroy to build anew. They expound on what 
is wrong and would tear apart the blocks that 
are the foundations of what is right. You 
cannot build by destroying. 

“A true critic ought to dwell rather upon 
excellence than imperfections,” Addison told 
us two and a half centuries ago. As you ac- 
cept your share of the challenge and emerge 
into this imperfect society, help to form the 
building blocks that your generation can 
add to the structure of civilization. Continue 
to seek an end to conflict, poverty and in- 
justice for all people and for all time, 

Have faith in yourselves, in this country, 
in its institutions and in the much-maligned 
Establishment which, despite its faults, has 
made this the greatest country in the world 
and afforded you the greatest opportunities 
ever provided in any age. 

Have faith that, given a chance, sanity will 
prevail in this country, communications will 
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improve and government will listen to voices 
honestly raised in support of orderly change. 

Have faith that this change can be accom- 
plished through the established democratic 
process. Have faith and believe, as we believe, 
that your intelligence, idealism and energy 
and that of the great majority of your peers 
afford society with unparalleled opportu- 
nities for progress and improvements . 

Have faith, above all, in your religion. 
Without it life loses much of its flavor, and 
with it you will find solace in many a storm. 
Have hope that together we may come to 
mutual understanding, that we may achieve 
harmony and collectively pursue the right 
and the good. Above all have that type of 
charity which embraces al] people and all 
nations. 

In closing, I should like to have everyone 
here join me in a prayer of thanksgiving for 
all the benefits which this University has 
provided today's graduates and a prayer of 
petition that equal opportunity will be af- 
forded all who knock at its portals in the 
years ahead. To you graduates I would like 
to leave a baccalaureate message much sim- 
pler but more meaningful than anything I 
could say—something which expresses the 
sentiments of all of us here—your families. 
your teachers and friends—as you move for- 
ward on the path of life. It is found in the 
words of James Metcalfe who wrote: 

“Dear friends of mine, there is no way... 
in which I could address you... with 
more sincerity of heart... than just to 
say God bless you... my words could 
wish that all your cares . . . would be a 
little lighter . . . and I could send you greet- 
ing cards ... to make your hours brighter 

- My lips could call good luck to you 
.. . Or whisper happy landing ... and I 
could promise you the depth ... of faithful 
understanding ... but Iam sure no other 
thought ... or message would impress you 
=. . a8 lovingly or lastingly ... as asking 
God to bless you ... and so I say God 
bless you, friends ... in every good en- 
deavor . . . and may His guiding grace be 
yours . . . forever and forever.” 


AWARD WINNING ESSAY FROM THE 
ARKANSAS “YOU'VE GOT A LOT 
TO LIVE!” CONTEST 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, a 
young resident from northeast Arkansas 
has recently expressed his views on what 
America has to offer to and expect from 
all of its citizens. This essay by Robert 
M. Flippo of Powhatan, Ark., was recog- 
nized as the best of all entries from 
Arkansas in the “You've Got A Lot To 
Live!” contest. 

Because Mr. Flippo’s essay expresses 
a view of America that all too often is 
forgotten in our present Age of Dis- 
content, I include it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

POWHATAN, ARKANSAS, 
March 25, 1970. 
Hon. WINTHROP ROCKEFELLER, 
Governor's Office, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear Sm: In a time of plenty such as the 
world. has never known, the signs of dis- 
contentment are all.about us. We see it in 
the violence in the streets and.in the con- 
fusion among our own people. Despite all 
this, “You've Got A Lot To Live!” Our fore- 
fathers fought and died for our freedom to 
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think, speak, work, love, and worship. Our 
unique way of life is a product of our own 
history. It is ours to keep, build upon, and 
Pass on to future generations. 

We continue to ask for more freedom, but 
freedom has come to mean freedom from 
unpleasantness, hardship, discipline, duty, 
and self sacrifice. The late Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower once wrote: “Americans are poisoned 
with too many things; having many things 
creates a desire for more things. It is prob- 
able that the want and need of things have 
been the stimulants toward the change and 
complications we call progress.” 

In my study of history, I have learned 
what rulers, either from the left or right, 
have done to human ‘beings. I have found 
how any resemblance of self government in 
some countries cannot endure and how people 
are used as sheep and puppets. I believe 
that America, with its great heritage, will 
not stand idle and let the world fall to 
dictators. Instead, it'will strive to fulfill the 
four dreams of mankind: Peace, Food, 
Freedom and Human Dignity. I know that 
America has this to offer. 

William Danforth’s book, I Dare You, out- 
lines a Four-fold Development. Our lives 
are to be lived as a square with each side 
labeled Think Tall, Stand Tall, Smile Tall. 
and Live Tall. These are our living tools. We 
have not one life to live but four lives. To 
live by the square is not a task but rather 
an opportunity. By reading and studying the 
history of our country, I can think tall by 
being better informed. By pondering on good 
things, I can stand tall for what is right. By 
developing my own potentials, I can smile 
tall. Danforth wrote: “Be your own self, 
whether with a prince or a pauper.” Be 
courageous. It is not always easy not to go 
along with the gang and be called “Chicken.” 
Moral courage is essential to self respect. 
Live tall. A good name is a man’s most price- 
less possession. I cannot live the “don't care 
life.” I, personally, do not approve of dem- 
onstrations, riots, vandalism, drinking, nar- 
cotics, or crime. 

An old Persian legend relates how a bug 
lived in a rug. While inside, all he saw were 
his problems, and he never ventured out 
to take part in the world. The bug died in- 
side the rug, never realizing that he had 
lived in the world’s most beautiful rug. I 
can best help America fulfill its potentials by 
living the Four Square Life—not like the bug 
in the rug. America has a lot to give, and 
“You've Got A Lot To Live!” 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT M. FLIPPO. 


COLLEGE YOUTH 


HON. JOHN M. SLACK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. SLACK., Mr. Speaker, in these days 
of emphasis on a supposed “generation 
gap” and of “confrontations” between 
“youth” and nonyouth, it is refreshing 
to read a common-sense analysis of the 
difference between the two. It is nothing 
more nor less than experience in dealing 
with life’s problems. 

One of my own constituents who is 
wise in the ways of the world but young 
in spirit has placed his finger on the crux 
of the whole matter in a way which I 
believe merits our attention. 

For that purpose I place in the Recorp 
the following editorial on college youth 
from the pen of Luther R, Jones, editor 
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of the Coal Valley News of Madison, 
W. Va.: 


THE COLLEGE YOUTH MUST LEARN First How 
To GOVERN THEMSELVES 


(By Luther R. Jones) 


It has been said—All the world is a stage. 

We are each and everyone participants on 
this stage. The young people who are bent 
on changing a number of things in a num- 
ber of places are performers on this stage. 

These particular young people are very 
dissatisfied with the way things are run. 
They think some corrections are in order 
and that they know how to get those correc- 
tions. If they didn’t try to tear up a num- 
ber of things that have taken a number of 
years to build, if not a few lifetimes, we might 
not agree but we would tolerate what they 
are doing. We certainly agree that some at- 
tention should be given to what they are say- 
ing and they are often right—not always by 
any means. And most certainly they are 
wrong when they are destructive and they 
are wrong to resist authority. 

But they will accomplish some changes. 
However they cannot accomplish all the 
changes that they wish and get them at the 
price they wish. But the young people fail 
to comprehend certain important factors. We 
admit that some of them are smart, in fact 
smarter than many of their elders. However 
it might be well to observe that the sort of 
education they are acquiring at college, while 
it does afford credentials, it does not encom- 
pass all the education that is acquired in 
any lifetime or in any segment of a lifetime. 

We gain a world of education by experience 
and everybody spends a lifetime in gaining 
experience. 

But the young people who go to school can 
imagine—and often are smarter than their 
parents. But their parents are usually able 
to weigh circumstances better than they. I am 
speaking about the trouble-making stu- 


dents—who are said to be above twenty per 


cent of those 
universities 

This twenty per cent, and perhaps a num- 
bers of others, are dissatisfied with the way 
things are run. They want to change a num- 
ber of things and some things ought to be 
changed. However they overlook an important 
factor that will impose certain regulations 
upon the world no matter how much trouble 
some young people may cause. Many thou- 
sands of years have passed and man has at- 
tained only a limited amount of knowledge. 
The little or much that he may possess is 
nevertheless dependent upon the knowledge 
of his forbears. No matter how much de- 
struction and attempts to have our own way, 
time usually answers all problems. It seems 
that man will destroy himself before he 
learns one valuable lesson. The way to pro- 
gress in education is not by destruction. 

Another important lesson of history, if 
we ever learn it, is that real education is 
acquired by the experiences of life before 
our training in school is worth much to us. 
Young people acquire large amounts of 
knowledge by their attendance at school and 
by their studies under proper guidance. It 
takes experience to evaluate that knowledge 
and a certain amount of time is always nec- 
essary to give them that experience, 

If it has taken all the past ages to acquire 
the knowledge which is at our command now, 
you can feel sure that the knowledge which 
we attain in school can only be evaluated 
by some experience at the very least. 

We have customs and laws to regulate 
people and people are regulated only by 
the knowledge and experiences of life. The 
character and acts of people are regulated 
by customs and laws. There is no question 
but what the youth who go to college have 
acquired a vast amount of knowledge, but 


attending colleges and 
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the people require that the laws of the land 
shall be made by those who have also had 
experiences. The elders have been tolerant 
to the youth. In fact the youth would not 
be here were it not for the elders. The elders 
furnish most of the money for their sons 
and daughters to go to school and remain at 
home laboring as best they can to keep their 
sons and daughters in school. 

The laws and customs were already made, 
in most cases, long before these same sons 
and daughters went out to attend the vari- 
ous colleges and universities over the land. 
They may think that they should be al- 
lowed to help make the laws. But the laws 
are the product of any age, and mature peo- 
ple, even though they are not educated in 
school, are chosen by such processes as we 
have to add their bit to the laws of the land, 
It is too bad that the youth are not per- 
mitted to help make those laws, That is so 
because of their lack of experience. 

It makes no difference how much trouble 
different ones may cause, the laws and cus- 
toms of the land will be handed down to 
them, and time will require that all people, 
irrespective of age, must first obey the law 
before they can govern others. 


HALF A SPENDTHRIFT 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, there are 
those in the Congress who make a great 
deal of noise about military cost over- 
runs, but ironically these same people 
fail to apply similar logic or devotion to 
the judicious expenditure of tax revenues 
for domestic purposes—and it would be 
difficult to believe that any Member could 
be naive enough not to think that we 
have more than our share of wasteful 
and contrived domestic social schemes. 

Which then causes one to wonder— 
just what is their point? Waste is waste 
no matter where it may be found. If we 
are going to get exercised about high 
tares, boondoggling, and the like then let 
us be consistent. 

For those who might be inclined to ap- 
ply a double standard to waste in Gov- 
ernment spending, I submit the following 
excellent editorial from the San Diego 
Union of May 10, 1970: 

ToraL RESPONSIBILITY 

The avowal by 12 liberal senators that they 
are going to give the $73 billion defense 
budget “rigorous and detailed” examination 
is suspect because of their inclination to 
harass the military whenever possible. 

It is, however, an excellent idea. All spend- 
ing by Congress should be subjected to the 
most detailed analysis possible by members 
of Congress. 

If, however, the 12 senators and all others 
face up to their total responsibilities, they 
will not limit their scrutiny to defense spend- 
ing alone. 

Defense outlays already have been cut by 
$10 billion in the last few years. The $73 
billion represents 7 per cent of the Gross 
National Product. In 1968 the defense budget 
was 9.5 per cent of the nation’s output of 
goods and services. 

We believe the senators should give equally 
rigorous and detailed examination to urban 
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development programs that have skyrocketed 
from $21 billion in 1964 to $44 billion in 
next year’s budget. Other areas ripe for scru- 
tiny include spending for environment, 
which is up 50 per cent in just two years to 
@ total of $1.1 billion; spending for health, 
education and welfare—which has increased 
from 34 per cent of the national budget two 
years ago to 41 per cent today, or federal 
subventions to local governments that have 
multiplied fourfold in a decade. 

Like defense, all are in a sense essential to 
our national well-being, but none should be 
considered a sacred cow when taxpayers’ 
funds are involved. 

And while we are on the subject of ex- 
penditures, let us make a few additional 
comparisons and observations, for when 
we discuss domestic expenditures, there 
are clear-cut discrepancies evident here 
as well. 

For example, during the decade 1960- 
70, outlays for agriculture and rural de- 
velopment increased by 91 percent. The 
only categories which increased by a 
smaller percentage were national de- 
fense, international affairs and finance, 
and veterans’ benefits and services. 

There is a tendency on the part of all 
too many people to take the food on their 
table for granted. When asked where 
food comes from, most people would 
think little further than beyond their 
neighborhood grocery store. This of 
course is completely wrong, and the lux- 
ury of taking the farmer for granted 
has worked great harm and hardship to 
the vitality of rural America. 

In the meantime, expenditures for 
natural resources during the same dec- 
ade period are up 144 percent; com- 
munity development and housing up 214 
percent; education and manpower up 486 
percent; space research and technology 
up 869 percent; and health a staggering 
1,655 percent. 

Just think for a moment—had the 
growth in the total Federal budget been 
restricted to the growth in agriculture 
expenditures, the fiscal 1970 budget 
would have been $176.2 billion—$21.7 
billion below the level it is now expected 
to be. Not only would we have been free 
of inflation, but just think how different 
our budget situation would be. Instead of 
experiencing deficits, we would have sur- 
pluses. Legislation to raise the limit of 
the national debt, such as has just re- 
cently been passed, would have been un- 
necessary. In fact, the debt could have 
been reduced. Then we could have given 
the American taxpayers a significant tax 
break with good conscience and with the 
assurance of meaningful success. 

As things stand now, we are already 
faced with the talk of the necessity of 
rescinding next year the tax relief that 
has yet to even be placed into effect. 
And as though drugged by lavish over- 
indulgence, the Congress continues to 
spend, spend, spend, to add new bureau- 
cratic layers on top of the already bur- 
geoning structure, they hitch new bur- 
dens to the taxpayers in the name of 
liberalism, and to cling to the discredited 
cliche that “we are the richest Nation 
in the world and can afford anything” as 
an excuse for avoiding the realities of 
our limitations. 
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How long must we wait before we 
wake up—must America go down in his- 
tory as the first Nation to be driven to 
the poorhouse in a Cadillac? 


THE ARMS TRADE—PART XV 


HON. R. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, the un- 
restrained and increasingly more dan- 
gerous international trade in arms, ac- 
cording to a recent report in the New 
York Times, is alive and well in Latin 
America, 

Brazil, we learn, is about to buy 16 
Mirage 3-E supersonic fighters from 
France and two advanced submarines 
from Britain; Argentina is about to buy 
16 American Skyhawk jets and has just 
ordered 12 Canberra jet bombers and two 
destroyers complete with Sea Dart mis- 
siles from Britain; Chile is planning to 
buy 10 F-5 Freedomfighter jets and nine 
training planes from the United States; 
and Colombia has expressed interest in 
purchasing American Skyhawks and 
F-5’s. 

Now, at no time during all this activity 
has anyone in authority in Washington, 
London, or Paris ever asked: ‘‘Where’s 
the war? Who is being threatened? What 
are these planes to be used for?” The at- 
titude in all three capitals seems to be: 
Sell all the arms you can and only worry 
about the consequences later. To top it 
all off, the article states that Brazil has 
no airfield capable of handling the jets 
it is buying. But no matter, if the hard 
questions are being avoided, why should 
we expect there would be any concern 
for such a minor detail as this? 

Mr. Speaker, this is but one more ex- 
ample of why there is a need for the 
world’s major industrial powers—partic- 
ularly the United States, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, and France—to curb this 
trade. The introduction of these weapons 
into Latin America can only be regarded 
as a potential source of mischief. Surely 
they will add nothing to the defense of 
the Western Hemisphere or even to any 
individual country within it. 

Once again I ask that our Government 
take the lead in seeking ways to bring 
this dangerous and uncontrolled trade 
under control. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 7, 1970] 
WEAPONS PURCHASES SPUR FEARS OF LATIN 
ARMs RACE 

Buenos Ames, June 6.—A flurry of orders 
for advanced jet fighters and missile- 
equipped destroyers has brought fears of a 
new arms race among major South Ameril- 
can countries. 

Last month Brazil, the continent's largest 
country, announced she was buying 16 Mi- 
rage 3-E supersonic fighter-bombers from 
France, and Argentina, the second largest 
strengthened her navy by purchasing 16 
supersonic Skyhawk jets from the United 
States. 
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The Argentine Government also placed or- 
ders with Britain for 12 rebuilt Canberra 
jet bombers and two destroyers armed with 
the latest Sea Dart missile system and fully 
automatic guns. 

More purchases of advanced weapons by 
the continent’s underdeveloped countries ap- 
pear to be in the offing. 

Chile is reported planning to buy 10 F-5 
supersonic fighters and nine trainers from the 
United States and Colombia has had talks 
with Washington on buying Skyhawks and 
F-5 Freedom fighters. 

NIXON REVERSES POLICY 

With lucrative orders going to France, 
Britain, West Germany and Italy, the 
Nixon administration has modified the policy 
of the Johnson era by declaring its readiness 
to supply the expensive armaments. 

Until 1967, the United States had a virtual 
monopoly of the Latin-American market. 
Even now, @ large part of the continent’s 
armed forces are equipped with World War 
It Sherman tanks, and antiquated planes 
dating from the war or the early nineteen- 
fifties. 

A pledge was made at a 1967 conference 
of Hemisphere heads of state attended by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson to keep down 
military spending “not indispensable for car- 
rying out specific missions of the armed 
forces.” 

But later that year Peru bought from 
France a squadron of 16 Mirage jets, the first 
in Latin America. 

Washington vainly sought to persuade Lima 
not to buy the jets. One reason for the Unit- 
ed States position was the irrelevance of 
modern weapons to apparent military needs. 
Supersonic fighters and rapid-fire tanks have 
little advantage over existing equipment in 
antiguerrilla campaigns, usually waged in 
remote jungle or mountain areas. 
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But the South American Governments were 
not convinced, Brazil, Argentina, and Peru 
have nationalist military governments. In 
countries such as Chile, civilian governments 
are under constant pressure from military 
chiefs whose support, or at least neutrality, 
is crucial to the governments’ survival. 

Argentina is developing a domestic arms in- 
dustry. An $80-million program, spaced over 
several years, includes the construction of 
tanks under French license for Argentine 
use and export to neighboring countries. 

Argentina also has ordered two guided 
missile destroyers in Britain at a cost of 
more than $72-million. One will be built in 
Buenos Aires with the Vickers Shipbuilding 
group supplying the materials and technical 
assistance. 

Brazil, the second-ranking arms contender, 
disclosed on May 16 that she had bought the 
16 Mirage 3-E fighters from the Marcel Das- 
sault company in France as the nucleus of 
a supersonic fighter force. 

She has also ordered from England, two 
Oberon class submarines. 

Brazil has no airfield able to take the 
supersonic planes, but the Government has 
announced plans to build one north of the 
capital of Brasilia. 

Since 1964, Brazil has bought 400 military 
planes, mostly transports and trainers, but it 
also plans to produce three kinds of jets 
herself at the rate of two a month, 

Chile and Colombia are tightlipped about 
their arms plans, but the United States State 
Department disclosed on May 15 that there 
ad been discussions with them about the 
sale of military aircraft and that their gov- 
ernments expressed interest in possible pur- 
chases of jets from the United States, 

_ However, a State Department spokesman 
said Washington did not really know whether 
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the expression of interest by the three coun- 
tries could be translated into firm orders. 

“In principle,” he stated, “we would be 
prepared to sell aircraft of this type, if firm 
requests are received.” 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON'S MOST 
RECENT CONSTITUENT QUES- 
TIONNAIRE 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I include the text of my most 
recent newsletter in the Recorp. I do so 
in order that it may be available to all 
Members so that they may inspect the 
results of our most recent constituent 
questionnaire on issues confronting this 
and the other body. 

Text of my newsletter follows: 


From U.S. CONGRESS: FLETCHER THOMPSON 
REPORTS TO You 


YOUR VOICE IS HEARD 


Dear FRIEND: In the photo below are a part 
of the thousands of responses to our last 
questionnaire, Some surprises were in the 
answers and some in remarks written along 
with the answers. It was interesting that 
92% supported the right of Vice President 
Agnew to criticize bias in the news media 
while, at the same time, many of these indi- 
cated a liberal leaning. Freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press is treasured by all, 
regardless of political philosophy. 


A BATTLE WON 


One of the first bills I introduced when I 
came to Congress was to provide for auto- 
matic cost of living increases to those draw- 
ing Social Security. Now, 3% years later, we 
finally succeeded in having this made a part 
of the law. Beginning Jan. 1, 1973 and each 
8rd quarter of the year thereafter, if the 
cost of living goes up, Social Security benefits 
will automatically increase so you will not 
be robbed by inflation. Results like this make 
serving you worthwhile, 

A PRESIDENT’S PLEDGE 

President Nixon has pledged to the nation 
that not only will he reverse the eight-year 
trend of escalation, but that he will at the 
earliest possible moment end American 
troop involvement in Southeast Asia without 
breaking our pledge to help South Viet Nam 
stay free of Communist domination. He has 
consistently moved toward this end. So long 
as his actions are based upon ending Ameri- 
can involvement and, at the same time, al- 
lowing the South Vietnamese time to take 
over the fighting themselves, I feel the 
American public should support him. 


FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 


It’s hardly possible to express more elo- 
quently the reasons for the Cambodian op- 
eration than did an Atlanta serviceman writ- 
ing to his mother from Vietnam. With her 
permission, I inserted portions of his letter 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and they are 
reproduced below. His words made me proud 
to be his Congressman: 

“Mother, please write our Congressman, our 
Senators and our President and let them 
know that I and many, many other service- 
men in Viet Nam are behind him in his de- 
cision to go into Cambodia. It will shorten 
the war and could save Southeast Asia from 
Communism. You don’t know how it’s been 
to fight someone who, when he gets tired or 
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starts getting beat runs across some line 
and laughs at you because you can’t come 
after him. He can come back anytime he 
wants to, and you have to wait for him. 
Now, we're the cat and he’s the mouse. By 
crushing them in Cambodia, it means that 
a lot more Americans will come back alive 
from Southeast Asia. 

“A lot more people in Southeast Asia can 
sleep without the fear of losing a child or 
an oldest son unwillingly, or to watch their 
family shot for not wanting to be Viet Cong. 
It means not having to sleep with the fear 
of being waked up by a mortar or rocket at- 
tack. 

“Oh, God bless our President, and I pray 
that our country will back him. But my coun- 
try is full of selfish and close-minded peo- 
ple. They've never tasted war, or had to live 
with the threat of being shot or having to 
do what they're told at gunpoint. Maybe our 
people have too much freedom, for they seem 
to abuse it. Today it’s what you want that's 
right, not what’s right is what you want. May 
God forgive our self-minded country.” 


RESPONSIBLE STUDENTS 


Most students who visited me in Wash- 
ington expressed their genuine concern over 
Vietnam in an orderly, well-mannered fash- 
ion. I appreciated the fact that they took 
their time and money to come to my Office. 
Particularly, I think it is good to have a 
responsible exchange of ideas. Most had a 
good historical background on Southeast Asia 
but I felt some were too idealistic in expect- 
ing Hanoi to negotiate. Hanoi has never made 
a single concession in Paris since we have 
been in the so-called peace negotiations. 


HIPPIE THREATS 


A small group of hippies who do a disserv- 
ice to American college students by trying to 
palm themselves off as “typical” young col- 
lege students threatened to come into At- 
lanta to campaign against me unless I stop 
supporting Nixon’s Vietnamization program 
with step by step troop withdrawals. They 
want me to insist instead on immediate uni- 
lateral withdrawals which could cause a 
greater loss of American lives and a Com- 
munist takeover of all Southeast Asia. 
Though it may be at my political peril, 
threats will not deter me from reasonable 
action and support of our men in Vietnam. 
I believe Georgia students will agree with 
me on this. 

MISCONSTRUING AMERICA'S WILL 


Moscow may well read into the student 
demonstrations against the Cambodian op- 
eration the mistaken idea that Americans 
are unwilling to stand by their word when 
the going gets rough. This could be the rea- 
son for their increased activity in Egypt and 
the Middle East. The Reds may have been 
misled to believe Americans will not support 
their allies when it is difficult to do so. Such 
a misinterpretation of student dissent over 
Vietnam can be very dangerous to world 
peace if applied to the Middle East. 

VIOLENCE IN THE SCHOOLS 

Each school in the District of Columbia has 
a full-time policeman assigned to keep or- 
der . . . but violence has become so great in 
some schools that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has authorized $2,000,000 to build a 
special school for servicemen’s children at 
Bolling Air Force Base. The specific reason 
given was to protect the children of our 
servicemen from bodily injury by being 
forced to attend the nearby Anacostia schools 
in D.C. Possibly the money should have been 
spent to stop the violence in the D.C. schools 
rather than running away from it. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


More replies were received to our last ques- 
tionnaire than any we have sent out in re- 
cent months. Particularly interesting were 
some of the side comments. It will take me 
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a month or more at night to review all 
these ... but it is a big help to me in my 
service to you. Meanwhile, I thought you 
would want to see a tabulation of the thou- 
sands of replies received thus far: 


[In percent} 


Yes No Undecided 


Do you favor: 

L. Selling jet airplanes 
to Israel to be used 
for its own de- 
fense? (Israel has 
not asked for a free 
gift.). 

2. All classes of mail, 
including magazines 
and third class, 
paying 100 percent 
of their cost of 
postal delivery? __.. 

. Relaxing drug laws 
and legalizing 
_Mmarihuana?._______ 

. Vice President Agnew 
exercising his right 
to criticize bias in 
news media? 

. Letting local citizens 
have a voice in air- 
port location? 

. President Nixon's 
efforts to change 
the philosophy of 
U.S. Supreme 
Court? 

. Forcing teachers to 
teach in certain 
schools solely 
because of their % 


ance in schools by— 
(a) Bussing 90 
(b) Gerrymander- 
ing attend- 
ance zones 75 
(c) Closing 
schoo! 


ae 90 


It is a high honor for me to serve you in 

Congress. 
Yours very truly, 
THOMPSON, 
Member of Congress. 

(Notre.—Printing and paper paid for by my- 
self and with donations sent in for that 
purpose.) 


COPERNICUS, THE FIRST MODERN 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 24, 1543, 427 years ago, there died 
in Frauenburg, Prussia, a man who may 
be called the first modern, for he was the 
father of modern science and the 
founder of the scientific method that has 
become the keystone of the modern 
world. 

Nikolaus Kopernik—or Copernicus, to 
use the more familiar Latinized version— 
was trained for the church, but post- 
poned taking orders so that he might 
continue his scientific studies. He died, 
little dreaming of the religious upheaval 
his work was to cause, unaware of the 
fact that an editor’s note had been in- 
serted in his book calculated to create the 
impression that his statement that the 
earth moved around the sun was theory 
rather than fact. Despite this disclaimer, 
Copernicus’ book remained on the pro- 
scribed list of the church for a century 
and 2 half. 

Copernicus resumed the study of as- 
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tronomy where Ptolemy had left off more 
than 1,000 years previous. The centuries 
between the two great searches of the 
skies were almost barren of scientific ad- 
vance. The centuries immediately follow- 
ing Copernicus found science remaking 
the world. 

Copernicus, dissatisfied with scientific 
theories and dogma, abandoned the prac- 
tice of seeking facts to support a hypoth- 
esis and sought to discover physical 
truths, regardless of whether they sup- 
ported a theory or not. This method has 
been the basis of modern scientific 
research. 

Throughout the world, people of Polish 
ancestry have honored Copernicus on his 
achievements. Scientists and educators 
have paid him homage. For the Polish 
people, the observance of his scientific 
breakthrough has a double significance 
because Copernicus, in addition to being 
the first modern scientist, was a Polish 
patriot—an outspoken foe of the arro- 
gant Prussianism that was exemplified in 
Copernicus’ time by the Teutonic 
knights, as in modern times by the Nazis 
and Communists. 

In the state archives of Sweden, at 
Stockholm, is a document brought back 
by Gustavus Adolphus from his expedi- 
tion into Poland. It is in the handwriting 
of Copernicus and, over his signature, it 
denounces the Teutonic knights for their 
ruthless invasions. This makes Coperni- 
cus particularly significant to the Polish 
people; but to all people of the world 
who believe that the truth shall make 
men free, the name and the memory of 
Nicholaus Copernicus should be objects 
of veneration. 


A LETTER FOR ALL LOYAL 
AMERICANS 


HON. EDWIN W. EDWARDS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, as chairman of a special sub- 
committee investigating the New Mobe, 
its leaders, actions, and effect on Amer- 
ica, I was privileged to hear the testi- 
mony of two courageous American wives 
whose husbands are prisoners of war. I 
believe that all Americans would benefit 
from a reading of their testimony before 
our subcommittee. I especially suggest to 
my colleagues that each take time to 
study and consider their testimony. 

One of these courageous women, Mrs. 
Edwin A. Shuman III, has written to me. 
I believe her letter was meant for all 
loyal Americans. I insert it at this point 
in the Recorp and commend it to all for 
prayful consideration: 

VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., 
June 18, 1970. 
Hon. Epwin W. EDWARDS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Epwarps: Thousands of aviators 
have been sent into combat in Southeast 
Asia. Many died there. Over fifteen hundred 
are missing or captured. The fate of some of 
these men is unknown. The fate of the ma- 
jority is known all too well from the reports 
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of released prisoners. Have you read the 
testimony of Lt. Robert Frishman? He said, 

“You could hear guys up and down the 
passageways getting beaten and guys yelling 
and screaming, and sometimes they woulda 
come and they would stick a key in the 
lock, and I would say, "Here I go. I guess it 
is my turn; let’s see if I can hack it this time.’ 
Then they would leave, and I would just sit 
at my bed and I would be awake the rest of 
the night just wondering if they were going 
to come in and take me out there.” 

Ask yourself how long you, as a man, could 
resist and survive under these conditions. 
How can any American who has the power to 
help alleviate this horror sleep at night, 
knowing how the nights are in the Hanoi 
prisons. 

These men were sent into battle with their 
hands tied, not allowed to hit significant tar- 
gets, while the enemy's ports and supply 
centers were left open and untouched. They 
have been captured and are under orders 
from our government to give nothing but 
name, rank and serial number, even under 
torture and starvation. Was there ever such 
an impossibly unjust situation? 

While these men struggle to survive, the 
arguments in Congress go on day after day. 
We, the families of the prisoners, hear al- 
most monthly now of resolutions passed 
showing concern, days of prayer proclaimed, 
and even a mass meeting arranged, In the 
final analysis however, even though these ges- 
tures are a slight relief from the years of 
silence, the fate of the Americans held in 
Southeast Asia remains unchanged. Letters 
of condemnation to the prime minister of 
North Vietnam have not secured the release 
of these men. No thinking person can really 
expect the North Vietnamese to release their 
trump card, the prisoners, without something 
in return. 

It is a sad day indeed for our country when 
we beg to the enemy for the release of our 
prisoners of war and sit quaking in fear that 
every military move we make will incur the 
wrath of the communists. It is also a sad 
day when we, the strongest country in the 
world, will not finish what we have started. 
The basic issue has not changed, although 
we vacillate and bicker among ourselves. The 
enemy is the same. Since our country was 
founded we have resisted those who would 
oppress others. We stood firm against the 
Nazis and the Japanese in World War II, and 
now we are faced with the threat of com- 
munism which seeks to subvert from within 
and devour from without. It is long past time 
for the Congress to pass decisive and strong 
legislation to facilitate the end of this war. 

My husband, Edwin Arthur Shuman III, 
who was captured by the North Vietnamese 
the seventeenth of March, 1968, wrote me 
from prison in Hanoi the eighteenth of Jan- 
uary, 1969. 

“Pray that the Paris talks will bear fruit 
and that 1969 will find us reunited.” 

How can the Paris talks bear fruit unless 
we give the North Vietmamese everything 
they are asking for—the countries of South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia and total with- 
drawal of all American forces, or unless we 
are in a position to force them to negotiate? 
Since the North Vietnamese will not talk as 
long as they are able to continue fighting, we 
have three obvious alternatives. We can make 
them come to an agreement if we have the 
courage to take strong military measures, 
we can give up immediately, or we can con- 
tinue to withdraw gradually as we are do- 
ing now—a process which will continue for 
years. Is Congress prepared to face the un- 
rest in the country if we continue on our 
present course? 

If you limit the President’s power to pur- 
sue the course he deems fit what do you 
offer as an alternative? 

My fervent hope is that Congress will act 
quickly and decisively to end this war and 
uphold the honor of our country so that the 
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sacrifice of those who have died will not have 
been in vain. I believe it is very important 
that if and when the prisoners of war return 
to this country they do not have to face the 
bitter knowledge that their sons have to fight 
the same enemy they resisted but their fel- 
low countrymen at home would not. It is 
also important to give their sons a strong 
leadership to respect and follow. 

No answer to this letter is needed. We will 
receive Our answer when Congress assumes 
its rightful leadership and the world-wide 
announcement is made that the hundreds 
of American prisoners of war have been re- 
leased and have walked across their own 


bridge of no return. 
Most sincerely, 
SUE ALLEN SHUMAN, 
(Mrs. Edwin Arthur Shuman III.) 


BLUE WATER OPTION 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ongoing effort to defend ourselves against 
@ possible nuclear attack, we have con- 
structed missile installations throughout 
the country. In so doing, we have at- 
tempted to establish a second-strike ca- 
pability. Now, in the face of recent in- 
formation indicating that the Soviet 
Union is producing missiles armed with 
warheads of huge megatonnage, the 
credibility of our second-strike force is in 
question. 

One response to this new challenge is 
to build an antiballistic-missile system to 
protect our installations. Such a system 
would not only be costly but would be only 
partially effective. Moreover, our popu- 
lation would still be hostage to our land- 
based installations. Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon those of us in positions 
of responsibility to seek out viable alter- 
natives. One alternative which deserves 
serious consideration is a proposal which 
would phase out our land-based missiles 
and replace them with missile-equipped 
submarines and/or surface vessels. Mr. 
Guy Wright has set forth very well part 
of the rationale for the latter strategy 
in an article in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert Mr. Wright’s 
article in the RECORD: 

BLUE WATER OPTION 

In the high, bloodless places where war 
becomes a chess game, there is talk of some- 
thing called the “blue water option.” 

It is a plan to restore the nuclear stand- 
off, to make atomic war unattractive by 
making it a no-win affair. 

According to this theory, the most likely 
cause of war between America and Rus- 
sia isn’t aggression but fear. One side may 
become convinced the other is about to 
launch a missile attack and feel compelled 
to strike first out of fear. 

The purpose of this first strike would be 
to knock out the opponent’s missiles, not 
his cities; it is simply a misfortune that 
incineration of cities would be an unavoid- 
able side-effect. 

To discourage a first strike, both coun- 
tries are building anti-missile systems, the 
nuclear age version of ack-ack, to knock 
down the enemy’s incoming missiles before 
they reach their targets. 

This is frightfully expensive and of du- 
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bious effectiveness. And it heightens rather 
than allays the dangerous fears on both 
sides. 

The “blue water option” is a different ap- 
proach. The two nuclear giants would phase 
out their land-based missiles and replace 
them with missile-armed submarines. 

Then neither side would need to fear a 
first strike against its territory, because the 
target of a first strike, the opponent’s mis- 
siles, would be gone. 

And with no land-based missiles there 
would be no need to build anti-missile de- 
fense to protect them. 

In the high, bloodless places where these 
things are discussed, the main stumbling 
block is getting the Russians to agree to the 
switch. 

But do we need their agreement? What 
if we went ahead with the “blue water op- 
tion” by ourselves? 

It seems to this bar-stool strategist we 
would accomplish the same result. 

Let’s suppose we removed all our mis- 
siles from their bases on land and placed 
them in submarines prowling the depths of 
the sea. What would this do to Russian 
strategy? 

The Russians might be less fearful of 
our starting a war, but the temptation for 
them to strike first would be removed, since 
our missiles would not be in our country 
but scattered in the oceans of the world. 

(There is no foreseeable technology that 
would enable them to detect and destroy all 
our submarines simultaneously.) 

So our unilateral switch to the “blue water 
option” would remove the rationale for a 
first strike by the Russians, since they could 
not destroy our ability to retaliate. 

But how about a first strike by us? If we 
think it through, that becomes irrational 
too. 
Let's suppose we adopt the “blue water 
option” and the Russians stick to land-based 
missiles protected by an anti-missile de- 
fense system. 

Now let's suppose our man in the White 
House presses the button for a first strike 
by our missile submarines deployed in the 
seas, 

Nuclear warheads would rain down on 
Russia. But unless her anti-missile defenses 
were a complete failure, and our shooting 
was awfully good, we couldn’t knock out all 
of Russia’s missiles. 

She would have a capacity to retaliate— 
and our country would lie defenseless before 
that retaliation. 

Surely these considerations would dis- 
suade us from launching a first strike. And 
surely the Russians, who are good chess play- 
ers, would size up the game and realize they 
needn't fear one. 

No nuclear detente is absolutely fool- 
proof, but it seems to me the “blue water 
option” has its advantages. It is far less 
costly than an anti-missile system. It would 
ease tensions rather than heighten them. 
And it’s something we can start on our own. 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE 
TAXPAYER'S DOLLAR 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to my attention that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, has successfully ne- 
gotiated a contract with one of the major 
pharmaceutical manufacturers of oral 
contraceptives which could result in sav- 
ings of millions of dollars for the tax- 
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payer. The OEO through its family plan- 
ning program is one of the major pur- 
chasers of oral contraceptives. In 1968 
and 1969, the average cost to the various 
OEO projects ranged from 60 to 65 cents 
per cycle. Prior to 1968 the average cost 
per cycle was 87 cents. However, by pre- 
senting its case to the manufacturers 
and through competitive bidding OEO 
has successfully negotiated a contract 
with the Syntex Laboratories of Palo 
Alto, Calif., which enables OEO projects 
to purchase oral contraceptives directly 
from Syntex for the average price of only 
18 to 21 cents per cycle. This is a cost 
reduction of over 40 cents per cycle. 

The contract with Syntex not only 
permits OEO projects to purchase the 
full range of Syntex contraceptive prod- 
ucts, at a substantially reduced price, but 
the price will decline even further as the 
volume of purchase increases. The con- 
tract further does not obligate any OEO 
project director to purchase the Syntex 
products. Nor, if the project director 
chooses to purchase from Syntex, is he 
precluded from also purchasing oral con- 
traceptives from other pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. 

Initial purchases under the agreement 
with Syntex made during the period of 
April 1 to June 5 totaled 250,600 cycles. 
This represents a savings of slightly over 
$100,000 in just 2 months. Further, the 
amount saved will provide family plan- 
ning services for 1 year to an additional 
2,000 women. Looking into the future, 
the projected savings over a 5-year pe- 
riod is between $15 and $25 million. 

Now, what OEO has done in negotiat- 
ing this contract is not exactly new. The 
Agency for International Development 
has a similar agreement with the G. D. 
Searle Co. According to my information 
G. D. Searle sells its oral contraceptives, 
Ovulen and Envoid, to AID for use 
abroad at a cost of 17.25 and 17.75 cents 
per cycle. I think it is interesting to 
note that the impetus for the AID and 
OEO contracts came from the same gen- 
tleman who was formerly with AID and 
is now with OEO. 

OEO and AID are not the only Gov- 
ernment agencies purchasing oral con- 
traceptives for dissemination to the pub- 
lic. The Department of Defense also 
purchases a wide range of contracep- 
tives from a number of manufacturers. 
In no instance does the prices which DOD 
pays approximate the low price negoti- 
ated by OEO and AID. For example, 
DOD purchases Syntex’s products for 
25 and 40 cents per cycle as opposed to 
OEO’s cost of 18 and 21 cents. G. D. 
Searle’s Ovulen and Envoid are sold to 
DOD for 45 and 53 cents per cycle as 
opposed to AID’s cost of 17.25 and 17.75 
cents per cycle. DOD also purchases oral 
contraceptives from the following phar- 
maceutical firms: Parke-Davis at costs 
of 35 cents, 49 cents, and 52 cents per 
cycle; Meade-Johnson at 68 cents per 
cycle; Upjohn at 59 cents per cycle; and 
Wyeth Laboratories at 64 cents per 
cycle, 

Another large purchaser of oral con- 
traceptives for use in its family plan- 
ning program is, of course, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education; and Wel- 
fare. Since each of HEW’s grantees is 
allowed to negotiate its own agreement 
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with the pharmaceutical manufactur- 
ers it is difficult to obtain exact cost 
figures. However, information supplied 
my office indicates that the average cost 
to HEW is around 75 cents per cycle. 
This is over four times the cost to OEO 
and AID. 

HEW is aware of the contracts which 
OEO and AID have negotiated. But, ap- 
parently because of organizational differ- 
ences between free standing agencies and 
departments, and other factors, HEW 
and DOD have not succeeded thus far in 
obtaining the same kind of favorable 
prices. I have introduced a bill which 
would coordinate all domestic population 
and family planning programs within 
one agency, the National Center for 
Population and Family Planning under 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. With this type of reorga- 
nization and centralization of family 
planning activities I would hope that cost 
savings would result from not only the 
purchasing of oral contraceptives, but in 
a multitude of other ways. Certainly the 
rather impressive projected savings over 
the next 5 years of $15 to $25 million as 
a result of the OEO contract with Syntex 
should encourage other agencies to seek 
the same type of savings. 

Finally, it should be noted that Gov- 
ernment agencies are able to purchase 
oral contraceptives at costs below those 
paid by retail outlets due to the very 
large volume of the purchases. A check 
of the retail stores in my Houston dis- 
trict revealed that the Syntex line of con- 
traceptives sells from $1.50 at a dis- 
count store to $2.50 in other retail stores. 
In the Washington, D.C., area I under- 
stand the lowest cost per cycle for oral 
contraceptives is approximately $1.10. 

The pharmaceutical manufacturers 
have shown a willingness to cooperate 
with Government agencies in their family 
planning programs. I hope other Gov- 
ernment agencies will be able to capi- 
talize on the fine work done so far by 
AID and OEO in making the most of the 
taxpayer's dollar. 


TED BELL'S APPOINTMENT 
A TRIBUTE 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the following tribute to Dr. T. H. Bell 
and his wife, Betty, appeared in the Salt 
Lake City Deseret News June 18, 1970. 
It supports my belief that Ted. Bell 
would make an outstanding Commis- 
sioner of Education. The article follows: 

TED BELL’S APPOINTMENT A TRIBUTE 
(By Lavor K. Chaffin) 

Even though it may not be a permanent 
appointment, Dr. T. H. Bell's assignment as 
acting U.S. Commissioner of Education is a 
high tribute to him personally and directly 
and ‘to Utah education by association. 

It's little short of remarkable that Bell 
would be chosen to head the nation’s top 
public school agency after being in Washing- 
ton only two months. 
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In terms of ability and qualifications, 
however, the appointment is a very wise one. 

“Ted” Bell, as he is known throughout 
Utah and among school] leaders across the 
nation, is fitted for the job, not only by ex- 
perience, but also by education, tempera- 
ment, personal and professional ethics and 
uncommon wisdom and practicality. And 
very importantly—he’s backed by a wise, in- 
telligent and practical partner, Betty Ruth 
Bell. 

Ted has been teacher, coach, superintend- 
ent—in both small and large districts, col- 
lege professor and state superintendent of 
public instruction. His activities in national 
educational organizations, such as the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and the 
Education Commission of the States, have 
acquainted him with both national school 
leaders and nationwide school issues. 

His greatest assets, however, are personal. 

He has demonstrated an uncommon ability 
to get along with and work with people, 
even where there are strong differences of 
opinion. He can disagree without being dis- 
agreeable. He is able to make his position 
clear without being abusive or insulting. He 
has the patience to stick to an objective 
until his goals are reached. 

Bell is not the kind of an administrator 
who bulls his way in a straight line, pushing 
aside all obstacles (and people) until his ob- 
jective is reached. He’s more like the moun- 
tain climber who picks his way around the 
obstacles too tough to master in a frontal 
attack. 

Although confident, the acting commis- 
sioner is not enamored with his own ability 
and wisdom; he has sufficient humility to 
recognize a mistake. He listens to others and 
does so genuinely, accepting advice and 
counsel whenever it can advance the cause. 

He has the courage to make tough deci- 
sions and it may have been this ability, 
which he already had demonstrated in Wash- 
ington, which won him the recent appoint- 
ment. 

All these traits added together make Ted 
Bell a very resilient administrator. He can 
survive setbacks which would defeat less able 
leaders. 

This column believes that Ted Bell will 
have a much better chance of winning the 
permanent appointment as commissioner 
than some will suppose. Whether he wins 
the position or not, his selection has put 
him in very exclusive company. He will con- 
tinue to be a top-level schoo] leader—in the 
US. Office of Education or somewhere else. 

As already mentioned, one of his strongest 
personal assets is Betty Ruth Bell. Like her 
husband, she refuses to accept defeat. 

Several years ago she was very seriously 
injured in an automobile accident near Las 
Vegas, one which demolished the family sta- 
tion wagon. One of Betty’s arms was nearly 
severed and she was told she likely never 
would enjoy full use of it again. 

If you could have seen her water skiing 
on Lake Powell last summer with grace and 
skill, you’d never have guessed she suffered a 
serious injury of any kind, 

She’s just as tenacious in supporting her 
husband and caring for their growing family. 

All this is to say that the Bells’ apparent 
stroke of good luck is no accident. They 
simply were prepared when an opportunity 
came along. 


THE 1970 CENSUS COMING 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of the 
letter I sent to the good peopie of my 
27th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania, to advise them concerning the 
1970 census program. 

At a time when our population is rap- 
idly expanding, the need for Govern- 
ment action expands accordingly. But 
Government policy must be based on 
current data which we obtain in the 
census every 10 years. Therefore, the 
need for an accurate census is manifest. 

The letter to my congressional district 
has resulted in excellent cooperation 
with the U.S. Bureau of the Census in 
its difficult but urgent task of secur- 
ing accurate statistical information on 
which to base U.S. economic and welfare 
policy. 

My congratulations to the fine people 
that composed the Federal census em- 
ployees who have performed an out- 
standing job in our congressional district 
and produced excellent results. Under 
the leadership of William McClelland, 
former chairman of the board of com- 
missioners of Allegheny County, the 
census for 1970 was efficiently managed, 
without any complaint by our citizens 
to our congressional office, and we re- 
ceived many good comments on the 
courtesy and cooperation of the census 
team. 

The letter follows: 

Tux 1970 Census COMING 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 21, 1970. 

DeaR FRIENDS: I am writing to let you 
know the coming United States 1970 Census 
in our District on Wednesday, 1 April, Cen- 
sus Day. The population census is required 
every ten years under the U.S. Constitution, 
Article 1, Section 2. 

I find that this year the Census is both a 
population and a housing census. The re- 
quirement for information on housing has 
been added by Congress in order to have facts 
to work out legislation to meet the current 
housing shortage caused by high interest 
rates and inflation. 

On Saturday, 28 March each home receives 
in the mail a census form to be completed— 
to be mailed in the return envelope on 
Wednesday, 1 April. Every fifth household 
will receive a longer census form, with extra 
questions so that a fair sampling both on 
population and housing can be obtained for 
our Country. Census questions must be an- 
swered truthfully and to the best of one’s 
knowledge. 

Our Census District consists of our South 
Hills 27th Congressional District in Alle- 
gheny County, and all of Beaver County. In 
this large area, I have been able to recommend 
that the head office be located in a central 
location for our District, 250 Mt. Lebanon 
Boulevard, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., 15234, which 
intersects Castle Shannon Road. This office 
is open Monday through Friday, from 8:30 
am to 5:00 pm. The telephone number is 
343-4833 if you would like to inquire for 
further instructions to learn procedures. 

I am glad to advise you that this Federal 
Census office in our District is being set up 
on a bi-partisan basis, consisting of 35 of- 
fice workers and 300 field workers. These 
workers are carefully selected people resid- 
ing in our area and are full time Federal 
employees during the time of the taking of 
the Census. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES G. FULTON. 

PS.—I know it will interest you to learn 
that the first Census was taken in 1790 when 
the United States had 3,929,214 citizens. In 
1860 our U.S. population had risen to 31,443,- 
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321, By 1900 we had 75,994,575 people and in 
1930 122,775,046. Already the computers in 
the U.S. Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, D.C. are estimating as of 1 April 1970 
the population will be 205 to 211 million peo- 
ple! What a wonderful nation this is, isn't 
it!—It is our country—and we are all proud 
to be United States Citizens. 
Regards, 
JIM, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
REBUTS LIFE STORY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, recently one of my constituents 
wrote to me after reading the May 22 
issue of Life magazine in which the pub- 
lication reported, according to my con- 
stituent, that this Nation’s veterans’ hos- 
pitals were rat infested, filthy, over- 
crowded, and grossly understaffed and 
that these conditions were brought on by 
underfunding or lack of funds, which 
presumably were due to a careless Con- 
gress and a redtape ridden executive 
branch. 

While I deplore anything but the best 
of treatment for our war veterans in our 
VA Hospitals, I do think the Veterans’ 
Administration should have an oppor- 
tunity to answer the serious charges of 
neglect made by one of our Nation’s 
leading magazines. Accordingly, I am in- 
serting the reply of Mr. Donald E. John- 
son, the Administrator for the Veterans’ 
Administration, to my inquiry in the 
Recorp and I recommend it be given 
your very serious attention: 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1970. 
Hon. Jorn T. BROYHILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, BROYHILL: Thank you for your 
inquiry requesting my views on the Life 
Magazine article of May 22, 1970. 

From the obviously contrived cover page 
and the many staged hospital photographs 
right down to every biting word of narrative, 
the Life article gives a totally distorted pic- 
ture of the VA medical program. 

Life describes the VA medical program as 
the largest in the world, and yet in not one 
picture or one word of the text did the maga- 
zine find a good word to say about this vast 
health complex that is ably serving more sick 
and disabled veterans than ever before in 
history. 

Everything in the article seems arranged 
to heighten Life’s theme of “From Vietnam 
to a VA Hospital—ASSIGNMENT TO. NE- 
GLECT,” including the cover of the maga- 
zine. The designed contrast in the two pho- 
tographs on the cover should be evident to 
every reader. 

The top photo on the cover—in bright 
color—shows happy and smiling servicemen 
during a moment of respite on the Cambo- 
dian front. The lower photo—an unlighted 
study in plain black and white—shows a sin- 
gle veteran posed in an attitude of dejection. 
Aside from the obvious color and lighting 
contrasts, neither picture is at all typical. 
Certainly not all of our boys fighting in 
Cambodia are happy and smiling, and I can 
say with even more assurance that not all 
VA patients—including the one on the 
cover—are in a perpetual state of dejection. 
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The same unsmiling patient is pictured 
in the first photograph in the article itself. 
Life says he “waits helplessly to be dried.” 
These patients are not left unattended in 
the shower room. Actually, hospital attend- 
ants help bathe these paralyzed patients, and 
then dry them immediately. In this instance, 
the busy attendant was asked to step aside 
while the “wait helplessly” picture was 
taken. 

When we first saw the Life article it was 
noticeable that in only two of the 10 photo- 
graphs of the Bronx VA Hospital were any 
VA hospital employees clearly visible. This 
seemed strange considering that the hospital 
is served by more than 1,600 VA employees 
as well as hundreds of helpful volunteers. 
Then we learned that employees were asked 
to stand outside camera range—apparently 
to heighten the impression of patient neglect. 

Our official investigation at the Bronx hos- 
pital resulted in many sworn affidavits vol- 
unteered by reliable eye-witnesses telling in 
detail how this and other Life photographs 
were posed or staged. 

Although Life officials deny any staging 
or posing of pictures, it is interesting to note 
that the veteran-patient featured in most 
of the Life pictures has, according to the New 
York Sunday News, admitted that some pho- 
tographs were indeed posed or exaggerated. 

We take issue not only with the photo- 
graphs that appeared in Life, but also with 
the selection of the photographs finally used. 

For instance, Life staffers visited the Wash- 
ington, D.C., VA Hospital on three separate 
occasions, talked. freely to. many patients, 
including severely disabled Vietnam veter- 
ans, and shot scores of photographs. Many 
of the pictures centered around the hospital 
routine of @ 22-year-old Vietnam amputee. 

This young man told the Life reporter 
he thought his VA treatment was good— 
much better, in fact, than the military hos- 
pital from which he transferred. Other Viet- 
nam veterans made similar comments. Yet, 
none of these veterans who praised VA care 
rated one word or one picture in the final 
article. 

The truth is that each month VA hospitals 
receive literally hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters from veterans and their loved ones ex- 
pressing gratitude for the excellent VA care 
these veterans received. 

We take exception to much of the text of 
the Life article as well as the misleading pic- 
tures. For example, there has never been a 
single verifiable report of a rat ever having 
been seen in the hospital, And most certain- 
ly the VA hospital system is not a “medical 
slum” as branded by Life. 

Offended by the Life article and other re- 
cent media attacks on the VA medical pro- 
gram, the Council of Deans of the American 
Association of Medical Colleges at a recent 
meeting unanimously went on record in two 
particulars. 

First, the Council, composed of the Deans 
of the 101 medical schools in America that 
set the pace for the very best there is in medi- 
cine, condemned—as completely unjusti- 
fied—what the body referred to as intem- 
perate and inaccurate attacks on the VA 
program. The distinguished Council then re- 
affirmed its complete confidence in the con- 
tinuing ability of VA hospitals to render 
high quality medical care. 

The Life reporter held a nearly 90-minute 
interview with me in my capacity as head of 
the VA. What survived of this in-depth inter- 
view was a single sentence in the final arti- 
cle, and even this one sentence was belittled 
by Life in the very next line of the article. 

Here are just a few of the VA facts about 
the so-called “medical slum” given the re- 
porter, all of which were totally ignored in 
Life’s final summation: 

The highest medical evaluation board in 
the land is the Joint Commission on Hospital 
Accreditation. Sponsoring the commission 
are the American Medical Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the American 
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College of Physicians, and the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. All of VA's 166 hospitals are 
fully accredited by this commission. 

(Had the Life reporter bothered to in- 
quire at the Bronx VA Hospital, he would 
have learned that the Joint Commission 
made its periodic inspection of this hospital 
just last December. The commission’s Jan- 
uary 10, 1970, report on the hospital said, 
“The medical staff and administration are 
commended for the evidence shown of con- 
tinued high quality care given to the pa- 
tients in this facility.” The Bronx accredita- 
tion was renewed without reservation.) 

VA hospital staffs include many of the 
real experts in American medicine. More 
than 2,200 of VA’s 5,100 doctors are board 
certified specialists as the result of three 
to five years of extra medical training. 

VA hospitals are now funded at the 
highest level in history. The basic medical 
care budget for Fiscal Year 1970 was a rec- 
ord $1,541,701,000. President Nixon has asked 
Congress for $210,000,000 more than even 
this record sum for Fiscal Year 1971, which 
starts July 1, 1970. The extra money for the 
new fiscal year will permit the hiring of 
5,700 more medical employees, bringing the 
agency to an all-time high employment peak. 

The real tragedy of the Life article is not 
the erroneous impression left in the mind 
of its millions of readers, but the fact it 
does great damage to the very program it 
says it is trying to strengthen. 

The article has been demoralizing to the 
many thousands of dedicated hospital em- 
ployees whose sole mission is to serve sick 
and disabled veterans.’ It will make even 
more difficult the recruitment of scarce- 
category health field employees needed to 
take care of these veterans. As a result of 
the article, we have noted rea] apprehension 
among young Vietnam veterans destined 
for transfer from military hospitals to VA 
installations—an alarm that is needless and 
totally unfair to these men, for VA will give 
them the best of care. 

By “constantly preaching the theme of 
neglect, the article is also ‘a ‘reflection on 
the wonderful citizen-volunteers who reg- 
ularly) visit and help veterans in every VA 
hospital across the land, There are more 
than 100,000 of’ these volunteers who give in 
excess of nine-million hours of their time 
each year to bring a touch of home into 
our hospitals. 

I trust that. these comments will &ssure 
you in regard to the Life article. I want to 
assure you, too, that our medical’ person- 
nel will continue to provide the best pos- 
sible medical care, for our hospital staffs feel 
just as I do that we are privileged to serve 
America’s finest citizens—our veterans, 

Sincerely, 
Donatp E. JOHNSON, 
Administrator. 
Enclosure. 


A USEFUL DIALOG ON TEXTILE 
IMPORTS 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, our econ- 
omy is so complex that imbalances of 
power are common. Although imbalance 
of economic power is not in itself evil, 
when men working in a particular indus- 
try see their jobs rapidly disappearing, 
they may be suffering from an unneces- 
sary injustice. 

Many of our 2% million men and 
women*employed in textile and apparel 
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industries are presently being phased out 
of their jobs. This is unnecessary and 
therefore unjust because those who gain 
through depriving our domestic textile 
and apparel industries of work are not in 
urgent need of bloated profits. The large 
retailers can do very well and still allow 
for high levels of employment among 
U.S. clothing workers, by limiting their 
purchase of imported clothes. Compro- 
mise will allow both retailers and factory 
labor a fair deal. 

I insert the text of the “Labor News 
Conference” into the Recorp to inform 
the Congress and the American people of 
a side of the story which has not been 
adequately told. 

The document referred to follows: 

LABOR NEWS CONFERENCE 

Subject: Export of U.S. Jobs. 

Guest: Murray Finley, vice president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO and manager of the 
union’s Chicago Joint Board. 

Reporters: Neil Gilbride, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Associated Press; Harry 
Conn, editor of Press Associates, Incorpo- 
rated. 

Moderator: Frank Harden. 

MUTUAL ANNOUNCER. The following time is 
presented as a public service by this station 
and the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

HARDEN. Labor News Conference. Welcome 
to another edition of Labor News Conference, 
a public affairs program brought to you by 
the AFL-CIO. Labor News Conference brings 
together leading AFL-CIO representatives 
and ranking members of the press. Today's 
guest is Murray Finley, a vice president of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO and manager of the 
union's Chicago Joint Board, 

Several months ago, four Chicago news- 
papers refused to publish an advertisement 
explaining that members of the Clothing 
Workers union were picketing a Chicago de- 
partment store protesting the sale of im- 
ported men’s apparel made by workers paid 
wages far less than American lévels. As a 
result the union filed a lawsuit against the 
newspapers, which is now on appeal. Legal 
and commun?rations issues involved in the 
ease may well seriously affect other trade 
unions in situations where monopoly control 
of ‘communications media may be found. 
Here to question Mr. Finley about this par- 
ticular case, and the implications it may have 
for other unions, are Neil Gilbride, Washing- 
ton correspondent for the Associated Press, 
and Harry Conn, editor'of Press Associates, 
Incorporated. Your moderator, Frank Harden. 

And now, Mr. Gilbride, I believe you have 
the first question? 

GILBRIDE. Mr. Finley, what is the status of 
your union’s suit against the newspapers? 
Has there been a decision on it yet? 

FınLEY. We had a decision in the District 
Court—the Federal District for the North- 
ern District of Ilinois. The court ruled 
against us on a motion for summary judg- 
ment by the newspapers. 

We have since appealed the decision to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. The briefs have been 
filed on our behalf. The decision will prob- 
ably not come down until sometime in the 
fall. 

GILBRIDE. What did the lower court say, 
in effect, in turning you down on this? 

FINLEY. The lower court ruled, in essence, 
that newspapers are private property and 
that the government has no right to order 
the owner of a private property how to use 
his property. 

Conn. Mr. Finley, specifically what were 
you trying to say in the ads? 
~ Finer. If I may go back just a bit, Mr. 
Conn, our Organization has been’ deeply con- 
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cerned with the increasing imports of apparel 
from abroad, particularly from low-wage 
areas. Part of our campaign has been in terms 
of working out international agreements so 
that there is regulation of the flow of im- 
ports. We were forced, on occasion, to picket 
stores—retail establishments—peaceful pick- 
eting to inform the customers of the various 
stores that are°carrying the imported men’s 
clothing. 

Conn. Strictly informational picket lines? 

FINLEY. Yes, strictly informational, so that 
the consumer could decide whether or not he 
wanted to buy such items. 

We got involved, in August of last year— 
in picketing Marshall Field—one of the large 
department stores—and was, to our knowl- 
edge, the largest importer of men's suits, at 
the time, in the city of Chicago. It was in- 
formational picketing. 

We felt, though, that to be effective with 
our picketing and to get our story to the 
comsumer—the problem that we're facing 
with imports, what imports mean to jobs, 
and what we want to do about the problem— 
we felt the only way we could really be effec- 
tive on a large scale was to place ads in the 
four Chicago newspapers—full-page ads, 
paid ads—telling, in simple language, why 
we were picketing Marshall Field. This is how 
the suit began. 

GIBRE. Well, Mr. Finley, is your position 
that the question of freedom of press goes to 
advertisements and that a newspaper should 
have to accept anybody's advertisement? 

FINLEY. Yes, subject, of course, to the con- 
dition that it’s not libelous or illegal on its 
face, or asking something that is clearly un- 
lawtul. 

But, as to advertising on an issue of im- 
portance—advertising which is clearly legal— 
in my judgment, particularly where you have 
a monopoly situation, newspapers should be 
required, under our Constitution, to accept 
those ads and to carry them. 

GILBRIDE. Did the newspapers in this case 
give you any reason why they would not 
carry your ads? 

FINLEY. Well, it depends. To see the back- 
ground—in Chicago, there are four newspa- 
pers owned by two companies. The Chicago 
Tribune Company owns the Tribune, which 
is a morning paper and owns Today, which 
is an afternoon paper. Field Enterprises, In- 
corporated, owns the Sun-Times, which is 
the morning paper, and the Chicago Daily 
News, which is the afternoon paper. These are 
the four daily newspapers in Chicago. No 
other newspaper in Chicago has a circulation 
over 40,000, These papers have circulation 
from 400,000 to 1 million, on Sundays, for the 
Chicago Tribune, 

When we offered these ads, one company, 
the Tribune, raised a couple.of legal ques- 
tions and asked us to change the language. 
We agreed to do it. So there were no legal 
objections. Then they just turned it down, 
without giving us the reason. 

The Field paper, in my recollection took 
the position, “we're turning you down be- 
cause you mention another company without 
their permission”—which company was Mar- 
Shall Field. We answered them, by the way, 
one, that we have no objection if you will 
get Field’s permission to do it, and two, the 
fact is, they carried ads at the same time 
we were trying to get ours published—ads 
attacking other institutions, without getting 
an okay from those institutions. 

Conn. Mr. Finley, Marshall Field is one of 
the largest advertisers in the Chicago papers. 
Do you feel that was an important factor in 
their decision? 

FIntey. In my mind, definitely—without 
any question. Field knew about our proposed 
ad, by the way. 

Conn. At the time you wanted to place 
your ad, did Marshall Field have any ads 
about Hong Kong suits for sale? 

FINLEY. They were carrying a series of ads 
on not only Hong Kong suits, but ads about 
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imported suits—lItalian suits. They were 
carrying ads about jackets and other im- 
ported articles from all over the world—a 
whole series of ads. 

Conn. So, your contention is that one side 
of the issue was presented, but the other side 
was not? 

FINLEY. Their ads, Mr. Conn, went to the 
point of what great advantages in styling, 
and skill and tailoring, and so forth were in 
the garments that they were offering—im- 
ported garments. We had no opportunity, 
frankly, to give the other side of the story 
on that. 

GILBRIDE. Mr. Finley, what's the most im- 
portant issue to your union in this partic- 
ular case? Is it to establish the right of any- 
body to advertise in a newspaper, or, do you 
think this is the best way that you can carry 
on your fight against imported clothing? 

Finer. Fighting the import of clothing is 
carried in a number of ways. We have been 
trying to encourage our government to enter 
into international agreements with other 
countries. This is what we are seeking by 
agreements on the flow of imports into the 
United States. 

Let me give you a little background. 

An international agreement was negotiated 
through GATT—the General Agreement of 
Trades and Tariffs—in Geneva—cov im- 
ports of cotton textiles. We believe in this 
approach. 

There is no international agreement cover- 
ing imports of wool or man-made fibers— 
synthetic fibers. 

So one, we are seeking to get interna- 
tional agreement on this. 

If we are unable to get that, then we 
seek, through legislation—the bill sub- 
mitted by Congressman Wilbur Mills (D- 
Ark), setting forth the numbers that could 
come into this country, based on an increas- 
ing percentage. 

Now, we found out that no foreign coun- 
try is going to enter into an international 
agreement, if major retailers—such as Mar- 
shall Field—will buy, without any limita- 
tion, imported articles. Why should they 
enter into such an agreement? They can sell 
them, and there is no need for them to do 
so. So therefore, we would go to a retailer 
like Field, we would picket them—informa- 
tionally—to discourage them from encourag- 
ing foreign countries, hoping that we can get 
them to enter into an international agree- 
ment. 

Now, in order to carry this story more 
fully, the need for advertising has become 
more and more evident. We can pass out 
leaflets. We can do all the things that trade 
unions do. But nothing, in our judgment, 
would have been more effective than telling 
the people of Chicago, in a full-page ad, 
why we were picketing Marshall Pield—the 
story of imports, from our point-of-view. 

GILBRIDE. Would you hope, through such 
ads, to get them to stop buying such cloth- 
ing, or, to support legislation? 

Fintey. Stopping purchases would auto- 
matically help, very candidly, encourage 
other countries to enter into negotiations. 
If major retailers—because of the infor- 
mation and public understanding of the 
problem—stop buying imported apparel in 
majer quantities, it becomes of interest to 
foreign countries to enter into an agree- 
ment with our country. Then they would 
know that they can have an increasing mar- 
ket, but by regulation of exports from their 
country to ours. It would help. 

In addition, by the way, it would also be 
helpful in inducing Congress, in our judg- 
ment, to pass legislation, if we couldn't get 
international agreement. 

Congressmen know how their constitu- 
ents feel. If there is an increased awareness 
among their constituents of the threat to 
jobs by an unregulated flow of imports, we 
know Congress would be much more sym- 
pathetic—increasingly sympathetic to the 
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idea of legislation. And, many Congressmen 
are sympathetic already. 

Conn. Mr. Finley, it’s the contention of 
the American Retail Federation that the 
drive that the textile and apparel unions 
have for import quotas from low-wage coun- 
tries is denying the American consumer the 
right to select—the right to have lower-cost 
goods. How does your union answer this 
argument? 

FINLEY. There are two. 

First, in the specific case—where we were 
picketing Marshall Field—American consum- 
ers were not getting the benefit of lower 
costs. Very candidly—and this was admitted 
to us—I had discussions with high officials 
of the company—they took a greater markup. 
For example, take suits that sold for—I 
think it was $125 or $130 retail, in Chicago. 
Those suits for what they cost, should have 
sold for less than $100. Very frankly, they got 
a greater markup. The American consumers 
did not get the benefit. The lower cost was 
not passed on to them. They were told, it’s 
imported, it has certain characteristics, and 
they paid more for it than they would have 
for a suit with that kind of labor cost pur- 
chased in the United States. 

So, in this case, the American consumer 
did not get the lower cost. 

Also, when the Retail Federation tells us 
that any regulation of imports is denying 
American consumers, it disturbed me, And 
I'll tell you why. 

Take any store in this country—whether it’s 
a Field or a Macys. When they compete, they 
compete with a Gimbels or some other re- 
tailer who pays the same wage levels for 
their workers. Now, the advertiser competes 
with American standards of advertising. 

The only guy who is asked to compete with 
7¢ an hour is the guy who makes the suit. 
That’s our member. 

Conn. You say 7¢ an hour—you mean 
wages? 

FINLEY. In Korea and in Taiwan—South 
Korea and Taiwan it’s 744 ¢. Japan is higher— 
87¢ an hour to workers making men’s suits. 
Now everybody in the whole import process 
competes with an American competitor—at 
American level. But, they want our tailor 
who makes the suits and gets $3.30 an hour— 
in Chicago—to be the guy who's got to carry 
the competition with 37¢ an hour in Japan, 
or $60 in Italy. 

When the Retail Federation talks about 
the American consumers, it’s the most im- 
moral thing. They compete only with Amer- 
ican competition. 

Now, if you took a Marshall Field, and 
across the street there was a store called 
“Nagasaki” and the workers in that store 
were getting 50¢ an hour, and the president 
was getting $5,000 a year, instead of $100,000, 
I'd like to hear how they talked about that 
kind of competition. 

That bothers me. It’s an immoral argu- 
ment on their part. 

Only our people have to carry the burden 
of the competitive costs. 

GILBRIDE. Mr. Finley, could you give us 
some idea of the scope of this problem? Do 
you have any idea what, roughly, the volume 
of sales of these imported goods is in this 
country? And, can you estimate the job 
losses to your union in recent years? 

FINLEY. Yes, let me say this. It depends 
on the category of apparel. 

Today, imported shirts are equal to one- 
third of American production. In suits, it’s 
around seven percent—sults, sport coats, and 
so on. But the issue isn't merely the total 
number. It’s the rate of growth from ’68 to 
‘69, synthetic and wool imports increased 
45 percent over the year before. In certain 
areas, it went as high as 200 percent. 

The rate of growth is what frightens us. 
We realize that while we can live with the 
figures today, in terms of men’s suits, if 
there is not regulation, we know that in an- 
other five years, the figure will be unbelieva- 
ble. 
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Now, as to the number of jobs lost, let me 
just give you the figures in Chicago. There 
are close to one thousand fewer jobs today 
than there were a year ago. And, I’m not 
talking about this present month, with the 
recession aspect. But, prior to the beginning 
of the impact of the recession—at the end 
of last year, there were almost a thousand 
fewer jobs in apparel, in Chicago, than there 
were the year before. 

Now, if you look at the increased growth 
of imports and relate it, percentage-wise, to 
the number of jobs lost, the figures are al- 
most exact. It’s as simple as that. 

Conn, Mr. Finley, is this part of the story 
that you wanted to tell the people of Chicago 
piso you were denied the right to place the 

FINLEY. This is exactly the story the ad 
told. It told why we were picketing Marshall 
Field and Company—and it goes on to set out 
the number of jobs affected, the cost levels, 
and so on—and why we felt that it was in 
the interests of the American consumer to 
not buy. 

We're not against foreign trade—let me 
make that clear, We only say that there has 
to be a degree of regulation so that thousands 
of people aren’t suddenly dumped out of 
jobs, We're willing as the population grows 
and as the market increases, to let the num- 
ber of imported suits sold in this country 
grow, We'll grow—our industry will. We can 
grow together. But, we don’t want imports 
to grow at our expense, and we are not ask- 
ing to grow at the expense of imports. 

That is what we were trying to say in the 
ad that the papers refused. 

Conn. Some people, such as Thomas Wat- 
son of IBM, advocate that labor-intense in- 
dustries, such as apparel, and textiles, and 
leather goods, and so on, ought to be farmed- 
out to low-wage areas—that maybe there is 
no longer a place for them in the U.S. econ- 
omy. How do you counter such arguments? 

FINLEY. Two and one half million people 
are employed in the textile and apparel in- 
dustries in this country. Unemployment to- 
day is five percent—the latest figure. What 
Mr. Watson would do with those 214 million, 
I don’t know. Where he is going to farm 
them out, I don’t know. These industries are 
large employers, by the way, of minorities. 
Our’s is a semi-skilled industry—although 
some jobs are skilled—but basically, the bulk 
are semi-skilled, and relatively easy to learn, 
and earn a decent wage. They are, as I said, 
the largest employers of minority workers— 
the largest employers of women. Some 75 
percent of our members are women employed 
in this industry. If this industry is wiped 
out, by permitting it to go to 7c or 30c an 
hour, what happens to these 244 million peo- 
ple? Where do they go? Is Mr. Watson going 
to employ them at IBM? Do they go on wel- 
fare? Will this be to the interests of our 
country? 

GILBRIDE, But Mr. Finley, what is happen- 
ing to those who have lost their jobs so far— 
do you have any idea? 

FINLEY. I would assume that those minor- 
ity workers who have lost jobs in our indus- 
try have had trouble, because they can't be- 
come machinists, steelworkers and so on 
overnight. 

I would guess there would be a correlation 
between loss of jobs and unemployment and 
the problems of the unemployed. There 
wasn't a simple turnover into ether areas, 
because of the nature of the skills involved 
and other factors. 

There are Only so many places that kind 
of group can be employed. 

Now, let me make another comment on 
this. 

You know, we don't even believe in “free 
trade" in the United States. Let me explain. 
We have a federal minimum wage. If you 
want to manufacture in Mississippi, or in 
Alabama, or in Illinois, you've got to pay at 
least $1.60 an hour, in order to sell your goods 
across state lines. 
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If you want to manufacture in Puerto 
Rico and sell in the U.S., you've got to pay 
a minimum wage of almost $1.60. 

We accept the fact that it’s alright, in the 
United States, to have a slight minimum, of 
$1.60. In order to compete with each other 
in this country, you’ve got to pay overtime 
for hours over 40, We accept this as a decent 
principle. 

What makes it holy if you cross the Pacific 
Ocean and pay 7c an hour—and unlimited 
overtime becomes okay. Now, if there were 
international fair standards, by the way— 
labor standards—then we would have no ob- 
jection to opening it up to anything. If they 
paid $1.60 or $1.50 an hour, gave reasonable 
overtime and had no child labor, then we 
would say “fine.” But, why is it alright if in 
this country, we accept the principle that if 
you want to sell from one part of this country 
to another, you've got to maintain at least 
certain minimum standards? Why should it 
become holy, if it comes from Taiwan, or 
Honk Kong, or Italy, or Japan, to pay any 
wage? 

Conn. Mr. Finley, do you feel that free 
trade is a realistic approach today? Is there 
free trade? Is free trade, for instance, pos- 
sible between Japan and the United States? 

FINLEY. Well, let me put it this way—you 
sheuldn’t ask us, ask the Japanese, they are 
the most “non-free-traders” in the world. 
You can’t sell manufactured products to 
them. They have a total trade barrier around 
their country. 

Conn. What quantities of clothing does 
Japan buy in the United States? 

FINLEY. None. 

Conn. Is it because of the price factor? 

FINLEY. You can't sell to them—you just 
can’t. 

Conn..Why? Do you mean they won't per- 
mit it? 

FINLEY. Right—that’s right. 

GILBRIDE. What, Mr. Finley, is the govern- 
ment’s attitude toward a situation where 
we cannot sell our goods—the United States 
cannot sell its goods—in Japan, but Japan 
can apparently send large quantities of goods 
into this country? 

FINLEY. I can only go on their word. 
Whether they mean what they say, we can 
only speculate. 

This Administration said that they were in 
sympathetic agreement with our problem in 
textile and apparel, but wanted first to work 
it out by agreement. We are in accord with 
that. And, so far as we know—from what 
they have told us and the President and the 
Secretary of Commerce have said this—they 
understand our problem and are in accord 
with our position. 

GILBRIDE, A number of other unions, Mr. 
Finley, have voiced the same concern over 
this problem in their industries—many dif- 
ferent industries. Many of them are testify- 
ing in Congress on this. What do you think is 
going to come from Congress—any legislation 
to help you? 

FIntey. I’m very hopeful that the Mills bill 
or something similar will be passed by the 
House of Representatives. To our knowledge, 
a majority of the Congressmen already favor 
the legislation, and from what we know of 
the Senate, we think a majority there also 
favor it. 

We are hopeful and semi-optimistic, that if 
we can't do it by agreement, it will be done 
by legislation. 

GILBRIDE. Basically, what would the legis- 
lation do, restrict imports? 

FINLEY. The legislation, as proposed by 
Congressman Mills, would go back to the 
1968 levels, and import growth would go ac- 
cording to market growth. 

But it also provides that if international 
agreements were entered into, those agree- 
ments would supercede the law. It doesn’t 
foreclose international agreements. 

Conn. I gather, Mr. Finley, that your first 
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preference is a voluntary approach, but if you 
can’t get that, then you want the Mills bill. 
Is that correct? 

FINLEY. Yes—yes, that is correct. 

GILBRIDE. Why do you think, Mr. Finley, 
that this problem has grown so in recent 
years—among so many industries, affecting 
many unions? 

FINLEY. Well, I’m not in a position to talk 
about all the many industries. But one rea- 
son is that American capital has set up ap- 
parel plants in other countries, with Ameri- 
can know-how, American investment and 
American design. Some of our giant mail 
order houses have actually and deliberately 
fostered the manufacture of apparel in low- 
wage areas. 

Conn. Are many of these foreign firms 
actually American-owned—the competing 
firms? 

FINLEY. Not all, necessarily—but a number 
of them are. In Japan, no, but in many of 
the other countries of the Far East, the 
answer is yes—they are American-owned. 

HARDEN. Thank you, gentlemen. Today’s 
Labor News Conference guest was Murray 
Finley, a vice president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, AFL-CIO, and 
manager of the union’s Chicago Joint Board. 
Representing the press were Harry Conn, 
editor of Press Associates, Incorporated, and 
Neil Gilbride, Washington correspondent for 
the Associated Press. This is your moderator, 
Frank Harden, inviting you to listen again 
next week. Labor News Conference is a public 
affairs production of the AFL-CIO, produced 
in cooperation with the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 
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Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: 

ISSUE OF THE DAY 
(By Jack Anderson) 


Malik on Dissent.—Ray MeHugh of Copley 
News Service reported on a recent visit in 
Lebanon with Dr. Charles Malik, who said: 
“President Nixon’s calling in history is to 
reinstill pride in America. If he can’t, God 
help you and God help us all. Your liberals 
and intellectuals in both parties have be- 
trayed the United States, not wilfully, but 
nonetheless disastrously. Why is America in 
trouble in many parts of the world? Simply 
because there has been a retreat of Western 
ideas, coupled with a parallel retreat of con- 
science within the United States. People are 
no longer sure the United States is what it 
used to be. The hippies, the student demon- 
strations, the neo-isolationism, are only the 
most alarming aspects of a softening of your 
inner fiber ... and an absence of strong 
voices. President Nixon, I think is now deter- 
mined to provide that voice. He is deter- 
mined, even at the risk of great unpopularity, 
to force the United States to face up to its 
responsibilities. We must all pray that he is 
successful in Vietnam and Cambodia. You 
need a victory. Once you have that, you may 
once again find the confidence that can help 
all of us solve our problems. What is hap- 
pening in America goes far deeper than any 
clever political maneuvering. An alarming 
state of mind has infected your intellectual 
community, a kind of arrogance. I am 
ashamed to say that Harvard, of which I 
am so proud, is no ionger a great university. 
Every American and every university must 
refiect on this retreat, this withdrawal of 
spirit. Freedom is not anarchy. Freedom is 
responsibility.” 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH A FORMER 
MEMBER OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY WHO WAS ALSO AN FBI 
INFORMANT 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
for several years now, radio station 
WISN-Milwaukee, with Don Froehlich, 
the news director as the primary inter- 
viewer, has conducted a program entitled 
“The Sound of Ideas.” On this regular 
Sunday program, people of many walks 
of life, and with a wide variety of opin- 
ions, are provided with opportunities for 
free discussions of their points of view. 

On May 18, Mr. Froehlich interviewed 
Mr. Jerry Kirk, a former member of the 
Communist Party, and an FBI inform- 
ant. The subject was the campus un- 
rest in our country. I commend the read- 
ing of this interview to my colleagues: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH A FORMER MEMBER OF 
THE COMMUNIST PaRTY WHO Was ALSO 
AN FBI INFORMANT 
DF: Good evening. There is much outrage 

being voiced on hundreds of college and uni- 

versity campuses today. Young people are 
protesting, some by boycott, some by march- 
ing, some by vandalism and arson. There have 
never been as many students in protest as 
there are today, and the majority are not the 
fire-bombers, the window-breakers, and the 
property destroyers, but the sympathizers 
who sometimes find themselves more deeply 
involved than was their intention. Some peo- 
ple have pretty strong feelings about the 
hard-core demonstrators, where they get their 
support, and if they are linked in a con- 
certed effort to disrupt nationwide. Our 
guest this evening might be able to give us 
some insight on that subject. We'll be talk- 
ing with Mr. Gerald Kirk, former mid-west 
director for the DuBois Club, former mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, former mem- 
ber of the Students for Democratic Society, 
and an F.B.I. informant. Jerry, let's first get 

a general over-all view from you as a young 

person ... You are only twenty-one, right? 

JE: Right. 

DF: As a man who has been involved with 
protest groups ... on the present campus 
unrest situation. What does it mean to you? 

JE: Well, it’s an unfortunate combination 
of true idealism on the part of the over- 
whelming majority of the people involved, 
and some very—what I would call—insidious 
movements and actions on the part of peo- 
ple who are, in no uncertain terms, part of 
the international socialist movement. They 
brag about it. They talk about it. They take 
money from it. They travel to Cuba, North 
Viet Nam, Prague, and Moscow. And these 
people, many of whom are well-known lead- 
ers of the anti-war movement, are trying 
their best to bring that anti-war movement 
around to the position of the international 
socialists. I'm talking about North Viet Nam 
and Moscow. And the unfortunate combina- 
tion is that most of the younger people who 
are involved in this are very idealistic and 
don’t realize these things. 

DF: Then what you are saying is there is 
@ hard-core group which is being followed 
by the young idealists, probably—definitely— 
without their being aware of it. 

JE: Most definitely. Most definitely. 

DF: How can we prove this? 

JK: Well, you can prove it in one very 
short and very easy way: You can accept the 
fact that I'm telling you the truth, and I 
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can tell you what I learned when I was a 
member of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

DF: Well, let’s go into some of the things 
that you did learn. 

JK: Well, I joined the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. in August of 1966. I was recruited 
basically by two people. One was a man 
named Ted Pearson who was the chairman 
of the Illinois section of the Communist 
Party Youth. And the other was a Michael 
Zaggarel, who was the national youth secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 

DF: You were then 17. 

JK: I had just turned 18 a couple of days 
before. It was in August, and my birthday is 
in August. 

DF: Why would they have singled out & 
Jerry Kirk, do you suppose? 

JK: Well, because I had been active in 
S.D.S. and because I had been active in the 
W. B. DuBois Clubs of America, and that 
was the primary reason for their selecting 
me. They wanted me to go back into S.D.S. 
and into the DuBois Clubs and work in those. 
The reasons were obvious; they wanted me 
to bring it to what they called a Marxist- 
Leninist position, They wanted me to move 
the kids in those organizations around to the 
position that Moscow and the North Viet- 
namese wanted them to be in. I was told that 
in no uncertain terms, if I had to He and 
tell the students that I wasn’t a member of 
the party and that I hated the party and 
that I thought the party was middle class and 
no longer revolutionary, I was to do that. 
Anything to get the Job done. 

DF: And you joined at that time? 

JE: I joined the Communist Party at that 
time. 

DF: Were you, before that time, informing 
the F.B.I. of your activities? 

JE: I was. Yes, I was. 

DF: And how did this come about? 

JE: Well, it started when I first got to the 
University of Chicago in 1965. Some people 
I knew in S.D.S. wanted me to go on a couple 
of demonstrations, one of which was against 
Hubert Humphrey, of all people, and I was 
rather curious and rather suspicious, because 
these were well-to-do young people who were 
talking about a revolution of have-nots, and 
I didn’t see any have-nots. A couple of the 
people who asked me, one of which is a fel- 
Tow named John Kaplin whose father, for 
example, wrote the score for “The Spy Who 
Came in From the Cold” for Columbia Pic- 
tures, Sol Kaplin. John is a rather well-to- 
do ‘young man whose parents live on, I 
think, West End Avenue in New York. That 
was where most of the S.D.S. kids were com- 
ing from, not necessarily West End Avenue 
in New York, but very, very well-to-do fam- 
ilies. Bernadine Dorn's father is the head of 
@ big trucking firm, and she’s in the Weath- 
erman Faction of 8.D.S. Howard Machtinger, 
another man in the Weatherman Faction of 
8.DS., has quite a fairly well-to-do back- 
ground. Jeff Blum, another man who is in 
the Weatherman: Faction of S.D.S.—his 
father is Mr. Blum who used to own a large 
interest in the Baltimore Orioles. So .they 
are all. very well-to-do people. In fact, Mr. 
Blum is a multi-millionaire. I was rather 
suspicious, so I called the F.BI..as a lark, in 
the beginning. And I asked what are you 
fellows doing about all this, and they said, 
well, we're trying our best to keep the peace 
with as little violence and with as little rig- 
marole and ruckus as possible. They talked 
to me for a while, and they convinced me 
that it was important, and so from that day 
on I was working for them as what. one 
might call a counterspy and informant. 

DF: Then you were approached to join 
the Communist Party after the original con- 
tact with the F.B.I. 

JK: Most definitely. The sequence was: I 
joined the S.D.S., from SDS. I was recruited 
into the DuBois Clubs, and from the Du 
Bois Clubs I was recruited into the Commu- 
nist Party. After I was recruited into the 
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Communist Party, I was given training as & 
Communist Party Member, and then my first 
assignment was to go back into S.D.S. 

DF: All right. Let’s get down to this im- 
mediate problem of the campus unrest. Your 
claim is that there has been for some years 
a movement underfoot to bring about evi- 
dence of what we are seeing today. 

JK: Very much so. 

DF: And let's develop that. 

JK: Well, after I was recruited into the 
Party, I was sent to an up-state New York 
training camp for the Communist Party. 
Some people called it Camp Wetabuck; oth- 
ers called it Camp Unity. And I was there 
with over a hundred young organizers who 
were members of the Communist Party. 
There were a few people who were not mem- 
bers, but they thought they would be soon. 
Some of the people who were there who 
were my teachers were Betina Aptheker; 
Danny Rubin, who was a member of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A.; Gil Green, a man 
who was convicted under the Smith Act for 
being a Soviet agent, who went under- 
ground; Carl Winter who was editor of the 
Communist Party newspaper; and people 
who are now members of the Black Panther 
Party and who influence the Black Panther 
Party on the west coast. One of whom was 
Franklin Alexander, whose relatives—broth- 
ers and sisters—some of whom are members 
of the Black Panther Party on the west 
coast. 

DF: And you underwent certain instruction 
which would lead to what we are seeing 
today? 

JK: Most definitely. We had textbooks from 
the Soviet Union, one of which was called, 
“Fundamentals of Marxism-Leninism,” and 
Betina Aptheker, who was instrumental in 
the Berkley Free Speech Movement, with 
Mario Salyio. and ethers, was one of those 
people who told-us that we must make a con- 
certed effort—and this is in 1966, you remem- 
ber—to bring the anti-war movement to the 
position where it would be in line with the 
ideas of Moscow and North Viet Nam and 
other socialist nations that, were involved in 
national liberation wars and things of that 
sort. 

DF: And you were to do this through the 
young people, is that it? 

JK: Through the young people and then 
the colleges and. the universities, and then 
the ghettos. And we were to do all we could 
to make sure that, if necessary, the young 
people didn’t know we were members of the 
Communist Party. One person who was there 
with me was a man named Bob Franklin who 
is now in South America working with South 
American. revolutionaries. Another man who 
was with me was Peter Orris, who was one 
of the co-founders of S.D.S. at Harvard in 
1964. He was a member of the Communist 
Party. The last time I saw Peter Orris he was 
the head parade marshall at the Inauguration 
demonstrations against Mr, Nixon. He was the 
man who was in charge of communications. 

DF: Jerry, you mentioned two elements in- 
volved in the campus unrest, the great -major- 
ity of idealists and the hard-core group who 
are set definitely on anything but peace. I 
find another group—maybe some would fit 
into your categories—and that’s the group 
of administrators and some faculty. 

JK: Very much so. 

DF: How do they fit into this? Let's take 
specifically something with which you are 
more familiar, the University of Chicago, 
where you attended. 

JK: Well, that’s an interesting situation, 
because I can mention two specific things 
that happened. One last year—one quite 
some time ago when they had the large sit-in 
at the University of Chicago that lasted two 
weeks. And during that sit-in, many people 
there, including myself, thought that Presi- 
dent Levi had taken a position which, I sup= 
pose; was the only one he had open to him— 
but many of us are now of the opinion that 
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he made a mistake, if not a very, shall we say 
questionable action. And that was that he 
gave legitimacy, he gave a bit of respect- 
ability to the whole idea of certain kinds of 
protest. You see, he let the protest go on; 
he let it stay; he allowed it to continue for 
two weeks, so that people got the impression 
that there were only two choices. And the 
two choices were non-violent versus violent 
protest of a certain kind. There was no alter- 
native of the sort that would mean question- 
ing the whole process of where the protest 
was leading. Now, the second questionable 
action he took, which was more obvious in 
my opinion, was during the recent student 
strikes at the University of Chicago, which 
I believe are probably still going on, because 
when I left Chicago they said they were 
going to continue until this Saturday, I guess 
tomorrow. And that was when the strike 
started, President Levi told his security force 
to disarm themselves, Now you must remem- 
ber that at that time there were members of 
the Black Panther Party on campus giving 
talks, saying that the students should get 
guns and bombs and things of that sort and 
kill the pigs, so to speak. And Mr. Levi told 
his security guards to disarm themselves. 
There was quite an uproar. It got to the point 
where the Chicago Police Department—cer- 
tain people in it—said that they didn’t like 
the idea, simply because they needed more 
men on the street, you see. Now that’s another 
questionable activity. I think Mr. Levi and 
certain professors think that this protest 
is home-grown and that it can be managed 
in that way. And that is not’at all true, be- 
cause they give respectability to it, which it 
shouldn’t have, because it is not a home- 
grown movement. 

DF: Then, in your opinon, these are not 
local situations. There is a thread tying 
together the university campuses as far as 
their demonstrations are concerned, and the 
main purpose underneath. 

JE: Most definitely. I'll give you an exam- 
ple: Before Mark Rudd and his friends in 
S.D.S. at Columbia helped to create the 
Columbia situation. several years ago, Mark 
Rudd went to Cuba. Another example is 
Rennie Davis, who worked with me in a thing 
called the Center for Radical Research. His 
advisor and my advisor in that. program sev- 
eral years ago at the University of Chicago 
was a man named Earl Durham. Earl Dur- 
ham is a member of the Black Liberation 
Commission for the Communist Party; he is 
a member of the National Commission for 
the Community Party, U.S.A. Dennie Davis, 
at one point, came to me during the project 
at the Center for Radical Research, and said 
he wanted to give me a certain job in the 
project, and I asked him why, and he said 
because Earl Durham told him that I would 
be a good person, and he respected Earl's 
opinions. And so now, after that Center for 
Radical Research project, Rennie Davis has 
been to North Viet Nam, and he has béen in 
contact with Herbert Aptheker; Tom Hay- 
den, who works with Rennie Davis, went to 
Viet Nam with Mr. Aptheker; and Professor 
Stoughton Lynd and people of that sort. 

DF: Jerry, we can’t deny that there has been 
a certain amount of success when almost 
thirty percent of the university and college 
campuses have been at least partially shut 
down. Where is it leading? What do we end 
up with? 

JK: Well, this might be hard for a lot of 
people to accept, but I will tell you very 
frankly that from what I have learned as 
a result of four years of being involved with 
this, I will tell you in no uncertain terms 
that I think It very possibly could lead to 
a declaration of martial law all over the 
United States. I realize that is hard for a 
lot of people to accept, but that is exactly 
where it is going. You seé, you have a situa- 
tion in which, and I know this for a fact 
because I can quote you from a textbook we 
had in the camp that the Twentieth Congress 
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of the Community Party of the Soviet Union 
adopted a policy in which they said that they 
would try to use violence and non-violence 
as a pincers movement, so to speak, so that 
people would be so frightened of the vio- 
lence that they would. promote something 
that was not good—for example, martial law. 
And if you have a situation in which more 
and more students get involved—bystanders 
are killed, as in the situation at Kent State— 
you will have more and more people getting 
more and more worried. And eventually, I 
do believe in a very short time, have people 
throwing their hands up in the air saying, 
“Federal government—do something!” And 
the only choice open will be martial law. 

DF: Jerry, there are hundreds of thou- 
sand of young people who are sincerely in- 
terested in the peace movement and have no 
connection at all with this movement, the 
movement of the Communist Party that you 
describe. What is your advice to them? 

JK: My advice to them is to sit down and 
think for a little while. Sit down and think 
and think it through hard. And realize that 
every time they go out and scream and yell 
about the capitalist system being the total 
problem and the only out being a socialist 
revolution, they had best think that they are 
cutting their own throats. They had best 
think that a man who is a truly disciplined 
Marxist—and I Know, because they tried to 
teach me how to be one—has no compunc- 
tion whatsoever, has no guilt feelings what- 
soever about removing just that kind of a 
person. You see, they don’t understand that 
they are the middle-men; they aren't the 
ones out on the line. They are the people 
who will be caught; they are the ones who 
will be innocent bystanders. They will be 
the ones who unwittingly promote a thing 
which can result, frankly, in their deaths, as 
well as a situation in which a lot of our 
constitutional liberties can be suspended. 

DF: Thank you very much. Our guest has 
been Mr. Jerry Kirk, a former member of the 
Communist Party, an F.B.I. informant who 
has given us some insight this evening on 
his past experiences and on how he feels 
about the present campus unrest across the 
United States. 


SOUTH KOREANS BREAK THEIR 
WORD BY TAKING NORTH PA- 
CIFIC SALMON 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Koreans have broken their word that 
they would not fish for salmon in the 
North Pacific. Several months ago a 
statement was initiated by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and South 
Korea to the effect that they would not 
permit their fishermen to take North 
Pacific salmon. 

Sunday, the Coast Guard boarded one 
of these vessels 100 miles north and west 
of Unimak Island, Alaska, and salmon 
was found hidden beneath some herring 
nets. 

This is a serious breach of faith, Mr. 
Speaker, and I have discussed this matter 
with the State Department in an attempt 
to halt the taking of salmon. So far, 
nothing has been done. 

At the time of discussions with the 
South Koreans over this salmon fishery, 
I suggested that American inspectors be 
permitted aboard South Korean fishing 
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vessels to make sure they do not take 
salmon. This suggestion was denied by 
the South Koreans. 

Now, however, if the South Korean 
Government is sincere in that it wants 
to resolve this serious problem, I again 
suggest that U.S. inspectors be permitted 
aboard their vessels. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I will support 
the move now in the Senate to attach an 
amendment to the foreign aid bill cutting 
all foreign aid to South Korea pending 
resolution of this fisheries dispute, and I 
urge my colleagues to join me in this 
move when this bill goes to a conference 
with the House. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has a clear 
duty tomorrow to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H.R. 11102, the Medical 
Facilities Construction and Moderniza- 
tion Amendments of 1970. 

As with the President’s earlier veto of 
the Labor-HEW appropriations bill, this 
veto has properly become a test between 
the executive and legislative branches 
on priorities for limited Federal re- 
sources, The President, committed to his 
priorities in Indochina, must exclude 
other possibilities for those resources. 

The Congress, which frankly passed 
this Hill-Burton bill earlier this month 
in a routine manner, must now recon- 
sider its priorities. Does the continua- 
tion of a major medical program con- 
stitute a higher priority than, for exam- 
ple, an equivalent amount for arma- 
ments? 

The question on H.R. 11102 is not yet 
this pure question of priorities, but it 
should become that question before we 
vote. The House must decide tomorrow 
whether it can continue to rely on the 
President's judgment on what our prior- 
ities are. 

Sometimes otherwise insignificant is- 
sues must bear profound burdens. The 
vote on extending this Hill-Burton pro- 
gram is a suitable vehicle for these 
considerations of priorities. For the 
President himself, last year, told this Na- 
tion of our “massive crisis’ in medical 
care. The continuation of the Hill-Bur- 
ton program will not solve that crisis. 
Continuation of all of our present Fed- 
eral medical programs will not constitute 
a solution, But abandoning these existing 
programs without replacing them with 
better ones will only defer but perhaps 
prevent a solution. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
dent has chosen the wrong issue for a 
showdown on priorities. Let the President 
veto a defense appropriations bill which 
seems to him too large. Let him veto a 
SST bill or even a public works bill. We 
would then hesitate to question his judg- 
ment. But to speak of a medical crisis 
and then veto a major medical program 
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1 week before it expires is not to inspire 
our confidence in either his perceptions 
or his conclusions. 

I urge the House to override this veto. 


PROSE POETRY BY HARRY SAKS 
HECKHEIMER 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, among 
the many inspiring people I have had the 
honor to meet and represent in the 23d 
Congressional District of New York, few 
are more remarkable than Harry Saks 
Heckheimer. Now 93 years old, Mr. Heck- 
heimer continues to take careful note of 
all that is happening around him, adding 
new experiences to his already rich life, 
and expressing his thoughts in prose 
poetry. 

In 1968, I was happy to place in the 
Recorp Mr. Heckheimer’s poem entitled 
“I Am a Man.” I now take pleasure in 
commending to my colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp his latest prose 
poem: 

THE LORD COMETH 
(By Harry Saks Heckheimer) 

I do not have to sit alone and ponder, I 
know she is safe up yonder, I can hear 
her voice a calling, when are you com- 
ing Henry? 

Be patient Dear, wait just a little longer, 
there is so much left for me to do here, 
I cannot do up yonder, 

Now all my shackles broken, I breathe the 
odor of spring flowers—winter has 
done it best. 

I got all the things we prayed for, I know it 
took a lot of time, but Freedom always 
takes a lot of time. 

My bosom heaves, when between the autumn 
leaves, I hear the crescendo of that cry 
“all is peace, all is peace.” 

Their Stones of Granite, do not stand alone, 
the ivy entwines and the muffied 
Drums beat equal in their rhythm, the 
chiseled names on every stone from 
wherever men were borne. 

I hear you Honey, I'll be all dressed up, in 
the garments of hope not only of de- 
sire, I'll tie my bundle with the silken 
cords of right. 

All the people from everywhere, all the colors 
of skin or hair, it’s coming time Honey, 
let me hear you say again, when are 
you coming Henry? 

Honey keep my seat, covered with the blush 
of human love, for now when I go into 
a bus, or train, even the ocean flights of 
men whatever does befall we shall all 
lie down together. 

Iam feeling like Moses, at the Red Sea, when 
he saved his people and cleaved the 
Waters; yes, perhaps we past a rubicon 
and forgot it too, but we caught up and 
we are coming fast. 

Those pyramids were not built in a day, 
you cannot take the weeds out to let 
the flowers in, just by asking; but, 
little by little the roses will grow up. 

Honey, the Home ain't there anymore, the 
bursting wind and water, the broken 
windows, and the fractured ceilings, 
water leaking through every floor, no 
the new ones are like our home where 
you are. 

When the Lord smote the Rock, there was no 
brine in the water, it was wine, for- 
ever flowing never ceasing, the soft 
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caress of life the innocence of a baby's 
kiss, men may propose and terminate 
the Tabernacles, but, the springs of 
creation, never cease to ferment. 
down at the Table of Life, a table 
whiter than alabaster, set with blooms, 
from the little cans that once stood 
on our window sill, some who sought 
their fragrance are gone, but life goes 
on. 

I was sitting here and thinking, it is better to 
have bacon and beans, than cakes with 
wine, and not in fear, no knocking at 
your door unless he has the papers? 

At voting time, it felt like “brass” turned 
into “gold”, our old Boss stood beside 
me and like me put his little peace of 
white paper in the Box, he laughed and 
said “Henry” some day you may be an 
Alderman. 

We have lived together, and if, we want to 
survive, we must stand together; frown 
you may on repellent youth, and the 
rhetoric of the discontented, inevitable 
shadows of the silent will not destroy 
the House that GOD Built. 

The Night Lamp of being, forever extolling, 
forever burning, man may trim its 
wick, but faith, the strong, will create 
Candles lit by perserverance, for man 
only stumbles toward the shore, in- 
calculable designs of nature drive on 
and on. 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT SENT TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS— 
JUNE 22, 1970 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has passed an historic voting 
rights bill, which: 

First: Limits to 30 days the State resi- 
dency requirements for U.S. citizens to 
vote in State, local, and national elec- 
tions; 

Second. Imposes a nationwide suspen- 
sion of literacy tests as a requirement to 
vote; 

Third. Extends the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 for 5 years, and 

Fourth. Reduces, after January 1, 1971, 
the voting age to 18. 

The 18-year-old vote has gained wide- 
spread, bipartisan acceptance and sup- 
port. Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson publically supported lower- 
ing the voting age. President Nixon has, 
too. Both major political parties, in their 
1968 conventions, called for an 18-year- 
old vote. Nationwide public opinion polls 
continue to show heavy support for low- 
ering the voting age to 18. 

That attitude is reflected in the sub- 
stantial margin by which the Congress 
approved the Voting Rights Act of 1970. 
However, debate on the issue has pointed 
out a sharp division over whether the 
18-year-old vote should be granted by 
Federal statute, or by an amendment to 
the Constitution. The question is whether 
or not the Congress has the authority to 
alter the voting regulations established 
by. the States. 

Opponents to the statutory route to 
lowering the voting age argue that the 
Supreme Court will declare Congress 
action unconstitutional. Although the is- 
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sue is a close one, I believe the Congress 
has acted within its constitutional pre- 
rogative. I believe the present law, which 
denies 18-, 19-, and 20-year-olds the 
right to vote, represents a denial of equal 
protection under the law, and I believe 
the Court will sustain that view. 

In 1966, the Supreme Court ruled that 
Congress has the constitutional authority 
to make its own determination of what 
constitutes a denial of equal protection, 
and to pass legislation to correct it. That 
kind of precedent would indicate, at 
least, that the Court will sustain the 
judgment of Congress in this case—if the 
Court is convinced that Congress has 
acted on a reasonable basis. 

One of the root feelings of young peo- 
ple today is that they are called upon 
to bear the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship—including the burden of military 
service—but are not permitted to partic- 
ipate in the political process; 18-, 
19-, and 20-year-olds pay taxes and they 
are treated as adults under the criminal 
laws of our land, yet they have no voice 
in the selection of those who create and 
administer the laws. 

Furthermore, young people today are 
capable of making intelligent voting de- 
cisions based on education and political 
awareness. For example, 79 percent of 
today’s 18- to 21-year-olds have high 
school diplomas, while only 17 percent 
of their counterparts in 1920 had gradu- 
ated from high school. While 47 percent 
of today’s 18-year-olds attend college, 
only 18 percent were in college in 1920. 

Opponents of the statute also argue 
that equal protection under the law 
should be confined to preventing voting 
discrimination against minorities. While 
they cite the equal protection test as the 
basis for supporting the literacy test ban 
and the residency requirement change, 
they are inconsistent, it seems to me, in 
not applying the same logic to the 18- 
year-old vote. 

And, finally, they argue that the Su- 
preme Court could not rule on the con- 
stitutionality of the 18-year-old vote 
statute in time to prevent confusion in 
upcoming elections. A number of recent 
decisions by the Court indicate that it is 
willing and able to reach a quick resolu- 
tion of constitutional issues affecting 
election procedures. 

In passing the Voting Rights Act of 
1970, the Congress has responded to a 
suffrage issue of some 200 years in our 
history. We have expressed our intent 
to bring some 12 million disenfranchised 
young Americans into the political proc- 
ess of their Nation. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
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tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


ALWAYS TIME FOR A LAUGH 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an article pub- 
lished in the Journal of Commerce, April 
3, 1970. It discusses the activities of Mr. 
Ralph Nader and his activities concern- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. 

The article follows: 


ALWAYS TIME FOR A LAUGH 
(By Eric Ridder) 


We were rather entertained to discover 
last month that we—too—are in disfavor 
with Ralph Nader and his so-called raiders. 

I can’t say that we find ourselves in en- 
tirely good company. Last summer Mr. Nader 
and his group let out a well-publized blast 
against the Federal Trade Commission. 

The fact that we commented in negative 
terms on the Nader PTC report nettled him 
enough to win us some mention in his re- 
port on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which was unveiled last month in terms 
that suggested it constituted the greatest 
discovery since the law of gravity. 

“Most journalists,” the Nader group wrote 
solemnly, “are easily induced into becoming 
servants of the bureaucracy.” Since he fol- 
lowed this immediately with a reference to 
our editorial, “Whose Guardian Angels?”, of 
last July 23, that naturally produced consid- 
erable merriment here. 

But now let’s proceed. Here is what Mr. 
Nader said: “Although almost completely 
inaccurate, the article was based on a private 
meeting between some ICC upper staff, Ralph 
Nader and Robert Fellmeth.” 

My comment on that would be this: 
“Whose Guardian Angels?” was not an arti- 
cle but an editorial. It dealt with opinions 
(most about Mr. Nader) not with facts. It 
was written with no knowledge whatever of 
any meeting Mr. Nader says he and Mr. Fell- 
meth had with any ICC staff members. 

I now pass on to the next sentence, which 
is even wilder: 

“It (the editorial) was apparently written 
by the agency itself without so much as a 
phone call by the Journal.to determine its 
accuracy.” 

It is rather fortunate for Mr. Nader that 
he inserted the word “apparently” in that 
sentence for otherwise he might have found 
himself in deep trouble. What he means by 
the “phone call” is intriguing. 

If ICC wrote the editorial, to whom was 
the phone call supposed to have been made? 
To its chairman? To us? If, on the other 
hand, we were credited with writing it, 
should we have called Mr. Nader to inquire 
whether our rather low opinion of his works 
and creditability was justified? 

The fact of the matter—and let me put 
this plainly enough so even Mr. Nader can 
understand it—is that nobody but nobody 
from outside this office ever writes our edi- 
torials. No federal agency has ever done so, 
none has even been invited to do so and I 
don't think that during the past 20 years 
there have been more than one or two in- 
stances in which one of these agencies even 
knew that we were in the process of writing 
an editorial concerning its own operations. - 

The fact that Mr. Nader and his staff of 
student volunteers seem unable to grasp this 
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rather simple fact is a rather sad commen- 
tary on the limits of his group’s comprehen- 
sion. 

If they could be so completely wrong in 
framing a couple of sentences referring to a 
single editorial in this newspaper, how 
much credence can be given to their efforts 
to assess the shortcomings of agencies as 
complex as FTC and ICC? 

You say it. I don’t need to. 


$1 BILLION FOR WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. STOKES. Mr, Speaker, I rise first 
to congratulate my colleagues on the 
Appropriations Committee for bringing 
to the floor a recommendation that $1 
billion be spent during the next fiscal 
year for water pollution control. This 
figure, which would mark a) 66-percent 
increase over the. administration’s pro- 
posals and a 25-pereent increase over 
last year’s spending, reflects that the 
committee has joined the legions of those 
who have become sensitized to the 
growing environmental problems in our 
Nation. 

Yet, I must urge my colleagues also to 
support the amendment offered by the 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) which would increase the ap- 
propriation to the total authorized 
amount of $1.25 billion. 

It was not long ago that those of us 
crying for Federal help in the battle 
against water pollution received no 
answer. This was particularly irritating 
to residents of the Cleveland area, who 
are plagued with both the world’s only 
water or fire hazard and a lake which 
numerous ecologists and marine biol- 
ogists have already pronounced dead. 

AS we all know, however, this year has 
been one of awakening for millions of 
Americans: Earth Day; nationwide 
television, radio, and newspaper cover- 
age; and thousands of local programs 
have hammered home the theme of en- 
vironmental decay. The result has been 
a tremendous upsurge of public interest 
in cleaning up our environment. In fact, 
the tides of opinion have been so strong 
that many of us interested in social prog- 
ress on all fronts have been worried that 
the ecology issue was being used in some 
quarters to mask the pathetic lack of 
movement in meeting other equally se- 
rious problems such as housing, civil 
rights, welfare, and employment. That 
possibility still exists. 

Nevertheless, the fact that today we 
are considering only the problem of 
water pollution is no reason for paralysis. 
As I have said many times, there are 
plenty of Federal resources available to 
begin solving all of our domestic trou- 
bles—if and when we start to restructure 
our present spending priorities. This bill 
is such a beginning. As of April 30, the 
Federal Government owed the State of 
Ohio more than $10 million in back pay- 
ment support for sewage and waste treat- 
ment facilities. Passage of this measure, 
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with the Dingell amendment, would al- 
low over 50 percent of these commit- 
ments to be met, plus additional moneys 
for new projects. In that regard, I would 
again commend the committee for free- 
ing $200 million specifically to make up 
these back commitments. 

Of course, no one should be foolish 
enough to believe that enactment of this 
bill will be a cure-all for our water pollu- 
tion problems. Besides money, several 
other major impediments still stand be- 
tween the American people and clean 
water. The principal one is industrial 
waste, which this bill does not even pur- 
port to touch and which is unquestion- 
ably the chief villain in the Cleveland 
area. That evil will never be eradicated 
until State and Federal Governments 
find the political courage to take on some 
of the giants of American industry. 

In addition, there are some serious dif- 
ficulties in the way the present bill is 
administered. As is often the case with 
Federal programs which rely upon State 
administration, the large metropolitan 
areas that are in the gravest need of sup- 
port have not been afforded equitable 
treatment. In Ohio, for example, 58 per- 
cent of the funds supplied thus far for 
treatment facilities have been allocated 
to localities representing less than 25 per- 
cent of the population. A second serious 
deficiency resulting from State control is 
that interstate, river-basin planning has 
been virtually eliminated. Pollution 
problems know no State boundaries— 
and neither should the solutions. 

But I realize that those are not issues 
with which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee is expected to deal. It is the business 
of the legislative committees, and I hope 
they will turn their attention to them 
in the near future. In the interim, we 
have a good bill and a good amendment 
before us, and I urge their speedy enact- 
ment. 


LETTER ON AMENDMENTS 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues a letter I received 
from Mr. Volodymyr Y. Mayeswky, vice 
chairman of the Organization for the 
Defense of Four Freedoms for Ukraine, 
Inc. While I do not question the patriot- 
ism and loyalty of any Member of the 
Congress, regardless of his position on 
the pending amendments, I thought my 
colleagues would be interested in how an 
organization who knows something about 
communism feels regarding this entire 
matter. 

The letter follows: 

ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEFENSE OF 
Four FREEDOMS FOR UKRAINE, 
Inc, 

Washington, D.C. June 11, 1970. 

Dear Sm: The Cooper-Church and the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendments are open ap- 
peasements to the communist aggression 
policy which has its center in Moscow. What 
Kremlin’s masters with their puppets in 
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Hanoi could not get by themselves they 
would achieve with the help of some Sena- 
tors. The amendments, if approved by the 
U.S. Senate, would not only seriously under- 
cut the President’s authority at a critical 
time, destroy the Presidents program for 
withdrawal with honor from Vietnam and 
humiliate America but also would spell dis- 
aster both at home and abroad. 

The Cooper-Church and the McGoverr- 
Hatfield amendments make & cruel mockery 
out of a concept of freedom and humanity. 
The approval of the amendments would 
mean approval of the continued slavery of 
the captive nations under communist op- 
pression and would give the communists a 
carte blanche to occupy any country they 
desire. The captive nations, our first line of 
defense, would then turn away from America. 

The amendments, if approved, could con- 
ceivably ultimately jeopardize life and free- 
dom in America and the rest of the free 
world. History would be merciless in its treat- 
ment of the U.S. as the leader of the free 
world for that blunder. 

How the American people feel about the 
Cooper-Church and the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendments should be answered next No- 
vember by means of the ballot. 

Sincerely yours, 
VOLODYMYR Y. MAYEWSKY, 
Vice Chairman. 


ARTURO TOSCANINI JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS PRESENT PE- 
TITIONS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, June 16, I had occasion to meet 
with a most unusual and interesting 
group of students from the Arturo Tos- 
canini Junior High School, located at 
1000 Teller Avenue, Bronx, N.Y. The 
main reason for their visit was to pre- 
sent to me petitions they had circulated 
concerning a number of problems that 
directly affect them and our entire com- 
munity. 

I want to say that I was most im- 
pressed with these students. They con- 
ducted themselves extremely well. They 
succeeded in collecting more than 1,100 
signatures on their _ petitions—an 
achievement that required careful plan- 
ning and organization, and great per- 
severance and effort. The content of 
their petition, stated in both English and 
Spanish, shows real thought and under- 
standing, particularly with regard to the 
effects of the war in Indochina on the 
conditions of life in our cities here at 
home. I believe my colleagues in the Con- 
gress, and other readers of the RECORD, 
will find this petition interesting, and 
the text follows in both English and 
Spanish: 

As concerned human beings we the under- 
signed, feel that the war in Indo-China must 
be stopped immediately. As people of the 
community we must act now to show our 
concern for those young men who have died 
or will soon serve tn this unjust war. 

Because of the money spent on the war 
we now have: 

1. Overcrowding in the schools. 

2. Lack of recreational facilities. 

3. Inadequate health and social services. 
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4, Poisoned air and water. 

5. Narcotics in our schools and neighbor- 
hood. 

6. Inadequate housing. 

We cannot continue to live in a country 
where these things are going on. We must let 
our representatives know we will not be 
silent. 

Join us—stop this unjust war. 

Como seres humanos preocupados, noso- 
tros, quienes hemos firmados abajo, sentimos 
que la guerra en Indo-China debe terminar 
inmediatamente. Como gente de la comuni- 
dad debemos obrar ahora para demostrar 
nuestra preocupacion por los jovenes quienes 
han muerto o quienes serviran pronto en esta 
guerra injusta. 

Por causa del dinero gastado. por la guerra 
tenemos ahora: 

1. Condicion sobreatestada en las escuelas. 

2. Falta de facilidades de recreo. 

3, Inadecuado de servicios de salud y social. 

4. Agua y aire venenoso. 

5. Narcoticos en nuestros escuelas y en 
nuestros vecinos. 

6. Alojamiento insuficiente. 

Podemos continuar vivir en un pais donde 
estas cosas quedan? Debemos informar & 
nuestros representativos que no estaremos 
silenciosos, 

Juntenos terminen esta guerra injusta. 


STUDENT DEFERMENTS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 23, 1970, President Nixon pre- 
sented a message to the Congress con- 
cerning reform of the Selective Service. 
In his address the President stated: 

It is my judgment, and that of the 
National Security Council, that further occu- 
pational, agricultural and student defer- 
ments arë no longer dictated by the national 
interest. 


I wholeheartedly agree with the Presi- 
dent, particularly as pertains to student 
deferments. I would suggest that an 
underlying cause of much of the current 
student unrest lies in our present policy 
of draft deferment. Campuses through- 
out the country have become a safe 
haven from the draft for a number of 
our undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents. The law as written provides mere- 
ly that a student be enrolled and a 
member of the student body, and by the 
manner in which it is written, opens the 
door to those who wish to escape or post- 
pone their military obligation in hopes 
the Vietnam emergency will be ended. 

Though most of our students today at- 
tend college to seriously pursue an edu- 
cation some are there just to avoid nili- 
tary service. As a result of attending 
college only to avcid the draft these stu- 
denis today have a guilt complex. They 
thus try to rationalize their escapism 
and in so doing decry and blaspheme the 
Vietnam war and the “establishment.” 
By this rationalization they salve their 
guilt complex and in effect end up biting 
the hand that feeds them. 

Veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict provide excellent his- 
torical evidence of citizen soldiers who 
without benefit of lenient college defer- 
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ments, entered the armed services, per- 
formed their military obligation and re- 
turned to society and our college cam- 
puses. These men, mature and serious, 
older than other classmates, and with 
established goals, were intent on getting 
an education, and on preparing them- 
selves to meet their responsibilities 
rather than evade them. These veteran 
students attained new heights of scho- 
lastic achievement. 

There is a low rate of military service 
today among men of the highest educa- 
tional attainment resulting from the 
fact that a number of them were able 
to reach age 26 in a deferred status 
through a combination of educational, 
dependency, and occupational defer- 
ments. Some of these individuals are 
now junior members of the faculty of 
our colleges. They have preceded our 
current crop of students under similar 
draft deferments and, without the bene- 
fit of military service themselves, have 
encouraged and joined with radical stu- 
dents causing campus unrest. In seeking 
to justify their own evasion of respon- 
sible citizenship, they have preached 
that doctrine to their students under 
all manner of camouflage, 

As Dr. Stuart Altman of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on an All-Volunteer 
Armed Force said recently: 

The draft has required college graduates 
to perform contortions with their lives. They 
scramble to get into the Reserves, enter de- 
ferred occupations, get married and have 
children, or do extended graduate work to 
avoid the military. We face a surplus of 
PhDs now in almost all areas. The draft has 


forced this overeducation of a large seg- 
ment of society. 


While I cannot agree with Dr. Alt- 
man that the students that have used 
deferments to avoid military service 
have been forced to do these things— 
their own selfish and immature unwill- 
ingness to meet the obligations of 
citizenship have led them te these eva- 
sions—the fact remains that student 
deferments have provided the means. 

President Nixon, as did President 
Johnson before him, has called for an 
end to student deferments. As far as 
I am concerned, the sooner the better. 


HOUTHAKKER COMMITTEE REC- 
OMMENDATION FOR SCRAP OP- 
POSED 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
oppose the Houthakker Committee rec- 
ommendation for reverse tolling of scrap, 
and I favor the drastic curtailment of 
the export quota for copper and copper- 
base alloy scrap. 

How can anyone doubt that we are 
going to have a tremendous employment 
of American. labor? The export. of scrap 
would cause more inflation, not to men- 
tion the balance-of-payments problem. 

The congressional district I represent 
is probably the largest copper district 
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in the country and it is ridiculous to 
claim that there is a shortage of smelter 
capacity in the United States for scrap. 
I know we have the processing capacity 
and that the curtailment of the smelting 
of copper concentrates makes more 
smelter capacity for scrap, since scrap 
es not contribute to the sulfur prob- 
em. 

Mr. Speaker, our plants melt scrap 
to make copper and are therefore deep- 
ly interested in the Houthakker Com- 
mittee copper report of May 27. The 
“alternative 3” proposal recommends 
the unrestricted export of copper scrap 
when it is to. be refined abroad and re- 
turned to the United States. We should 
bear in mind that the London market 
is paying. more for scrap than the U.S, 
price. If there are no restrictions, more 
scrap will be exported and hundreds of 
men will be thrown out of work in the 
congressional district I represent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hard for me to un- 
derstand how our Government can pos- 
sibly make such a recommendation as 
“alternative 3.” I also favor the restric- 
tion of exports of copper and copper- 
base alloy scrap for the rest of this year. 


INDIANA ADJ. GEN, JOHN OWENS 
ANSWERS NATIONAL GUARD 
CRITICS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we have at 
times ‘instant experts” ready to declaim 
loudly on things they generally know 
nothing about. The following from a 
recent Indianapolis Star tells about one 
of them, and the fine answer given him 
by Indiana Adj, Gen. John Owens: 


Owens Says INDIANA GUARD TRAINING “VERY 
ADEQUATE” FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


The training of the National Guard is 
“very adequate” to control civil disorders, 
Indiana Adjutant General John N. Owens 
declared yesterday. 

“We are a group of men the Governor can 
call on to meet any type of emergency, 
Man-made or natural,” he said in answer to 
charges in a study by an Indiana University 
professor. 

The professor, Dr. Phillip S. Kronenberg, 
charged that Guardsmen might be “trigger- 
happy” if ever confronted by a major civil 
disturbance because a majority of them are 
untested in this area and most are “green 
troops.” 

In answering these observations, Owens 
pointed out that more than 25 per cent of 
the Guardsmen are veterans of one or more 
wars and have been at the scene. of civil 
disorders in Indiana several times. 

Many of the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of the Indiana Army National 
Guard have been on duty at several civil 
disorders in’ the last 20 years. They were at 
the \violence-ridden Perfect) Circle Corpora- 
tion strike at New Castle in 1955. Owens was 
one of the commanders there. 

“We moved in tanks and pointed guns 
down the street—-that’s when the mobs dis- 
persed,” he declared. 

“We just don’t have any other agency, or- 
ganized, commanded and trained with equip- 
ment within the state confines to do this 
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type of work,” he added. “The Guard is self- 
contained and self-supporting.” 

And its reaction time is swift, Company- 
size units, about 200 armed men, can be 
on thé scene of disorders within an hour after 
the Governor authorizes the use of Guards- 
men. Owens said. A battalion-size unit, about 
1,000 men, can be operational within four to 
five hours, he added. 

Members of the Guard have received much 
intensive training at Camp Atterbury in con- 
trolling civil disorders, with „some. of the 
training coming from men who have had in- 
struction from the regular Army at Fort Gor- 
don, Ga., where many civil police receive 
similar training. 

“We all have the same training program 
nation-wide—I'd say our training is very 
adequate,” Gen. Owens declared. 

In the appraisal of training, he pointed 
out that one unit, Company D, is very much 
battle-tested. It came home last year after 
@ year in Vietnam as the highest decorated 
unit in the Army, he said. 

“If that is calling us poorly trained,” I’m 
darned proud of it,” Gen, Owens declared. 

Indiana Guard leaders study the activities 
of Guard units in other states when they 
participate in quelling disorders. Such units 
have been called out more than 200 times 
since 1967 across the country. That is a lot of 
experience, the adjutant general said. 

The Guard, he said, is called out by the 
Governor after it has been clearly determined 
that civil authorities—municipal and state 
police—no longer can control a disorder. This 
usually is because of a lack of men and 
equipment. 

In recalling Dr. Kronenberg’s visit to his 
office, Owens said he told the professor that 
“ ‘you are going to have to look at this with 
an impartial view,’ and I don't think he was 
impartial. 

“I’m sorry the Federal government gives 
people money to do this sort of thing,” 
Owens said. “He's only getting the side of 
it he wants, The government isn't paying 
anyone to write a sequel to this, 

“There are too many professors running 
around the country on Federal grants writ- 
ing stories like this instead of teaching.” 


IF YOU WERE THE PRESIDENT OF 
A SMALL PRIVATE SCHOOL COM- 
PLEX AND SOMEONE OFFERED 
YOU $10,000 TO BUY AN AD, WHAT 
WOULD YOU SAY IN IT? 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKIT. Mr. Speaker, the June 
19 issue of Life magazine carried an ad- 
vertisement which I should like to call 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

This advertisement was by the Or- 
chard Lake Schools in Orchard Lake, 
Mich., but it was financed by Mr. Leo 
Stein, a Detroit philanthropist, who be- 
lieved the work of Orchard Lake Schools 
deserved wider national attention. 

This very generous donation by Mr. 
Stein ought to be duplicated all over 
America ‘so that the American people 
could learn more about the fine educa- 
tional institutions that exist in this coun- 
try, which for ali sorts of reasons never 
reach the public eye, é 

Orchard Lake Schools is a unique in- 
stitution in America. It is a source of 
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great inspiration and is able to tell its 

story in a magazine of national distribu- 

tion through the goodness of Leo Stein. 

The Very Reverend Walter J. Ziemba, 
head of Orchard Lake Schools, has used 
this opportunity in a most eloquent way, 
and I insert Reverend Ziemba’s adver- 
tisement in the Recorp today to illus- 
trate what happens when good educa- 
tional institutions and a benevolent 
philanthropic neighbor get together for 

a common cause. 

Ir You WERE THE PRESIDENT OF A SMALL PRI- 
VATE SCHOOL COMPLEX AND SOMEONE OF- 
FERED You $10,000 To Buy AN Ap, WHAT 
WovuLp You Say IN Ir? 


The first thing you'd say would be “thank 
goodness for people like Leo Stein” for foot- 
ing the bill for this advertisement. Then 
you'd have to admit that you almost wished 
you had the money instead. Yon can think 
of a dozen places you could use it on campus. 

But, Leo Stein wouldn't budge. “Father, 
you people have been in business for 85 years 
and nobody's heard of you. You need the ad- 
vertising more than you need the money.” 

Orchard Lake, who? I'll have to agree with 
Leo on this point. Although the Orchard 
Lake Schools have operated in the Detroit 
area for 85 years, not too many people have 
heard of us. Oh, occasionally you meet some- 
one who has: “Yes, of course, you mean that 
seminary out there." And they're right; there 
is aseminary Out there. 

Sort of a small educational conglomerate. 
Leave the Detroit City Hall, head north for 
about 40 minutes and you come to beautiful 
Orchard Lake. On the northeast shore sits 
“the seminary,” the Orchard Lake Schools. 
About 120 acres. Seventeen buildings. A 
school with three separate academic programs 
and institutions: Saint Cyril and Methodius 
Seminary, Saint Mary’s College’ and Saint 
Mary's Preparatory: 

The schools were founded in Detroit in 
1885 to take care of the needs of Polish im- 
migrants by educating young men for the 
priesthood and the professions, In 1909, the 
Schools moved to larger quarters at our pres- 
ent location. Since we first opened our doors, 
more than 12,000 students from almost every 
state have studied with us, of which. more 
than 2,000 were ordained as priests. 

The Polish Notre Dame. I imagine one 
reason for our relative lack of fame is due to 
the specialized scope of our service, which is 
to Polish-Americans. This means we aren’t 
identified with the State. of Michigan, or De- 
troit, or any other specific geographic com- 
munity. 

We are, however, the center of Polish 
learning and culture for some 10 million 
Americans of.Polish descent. In many ways 
we are changing and adapting, but basically 
we've stuck pretty close to our original goal 
of.providing leadership for America through 
a three-fold cultural formation—Catholic, 
American and Polish. We're not as famous, 
but in a real sense we are to Polish-Americans 
what Notre Dame is to Irish-Americans. 

What do we have to offer? Orchard Lake 
does not claim to be all things to all people. 
But what we do in our specialized areas of 
endeavor, we do very well indeed. Here’s what 
our three academic institutions offer: 

Saint Mary's Preparatory—a four-year sec- 
ondary program of pre-college studies in a 
disciplined, boarding school environment 
that prepares young men for future study 
and service. 

Saint Mary's College—a four-year liberal 
arts program offering majors in Theology, 
Philosophy, Polish and the Communications 
Arts in a small residential atmosphere of in- 
dividual attention. 

Saint Cyril and Methodius Seminary—a 
four-year program of graduate studies in 
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Theology which prepares men for the priest- 
hood, the permanent diaconate and lay lead- 
ership in the Catholic Church. 

Also, Orcard Lake embraces three unique 
service centers: Center for Polish Studies 
and Culture, Center for Pastoral Studies, 
Polish-American Liturgical Center. 

We came through a lot together. By ordi- 
nary standards, Orchard Lake is small. But 
what we lack in'size we more than make up 
in service, closeness and devotion: People 
really care about the place. The faculty. The 
student body. The alumni. That gallant group 
of men who annually put on the hundred- 
dollar-a-plate dinner honoring our Founder, 
Father Dabrowski. Thousands of friends. 
Maybe it’s because we've had to fight so hard 
and scramble so long to keep the Schools 
going. 

We've never forgotten those days. That’s 
why we try to make it as easy as possible for 
every student to attend our schools. At Or- 
chard Lake, students pay less than half the 
cost of room, board and tuition. For example, 
the total yearly cost of attending either the 
Prep School or the College is only $1,000— 
which we consider to be one of the biggest 
educational bargains to be fourg anywhere. 

The point is this, the Orchard Lake Schools 
have so much to offer that a gentleman like 
Leo Stein is willing to put up $10,000 so that 
I can toll you something about them. 

You can get complete information about 
the Prep School, or College, or Seminary, or 
the Centers by writing to me, The Very 
Reverend Walter J. Ziemba, at the Orchard 
Lake Schools, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


HUMAN RIGHTS FOR FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
months and years our prisoners of war 
have suffered in silence, their families 
have agonized practically alone; the 
Government of North Vietnam has been 
recalcitrant; neither the Red Cross nor 
the YMCA, in spite of valiant efforts, 
has been able to alleviate the suffering 
of the prisoners or the agony of their 
families; no church group or Council 
of Churches has made any appreciable 
effort to assist or console the prisoners 
or their families; the United Nations has 
been impotent. 

The National Presbyterians have 
adopted a feeble pro-North Vietnamese 
resolution urging both the Allies and the 
Communists to “cease fire and exchange 
prisoners.” They know this proposal, and 
numerous similar offers, has been made 
by the United States for years. 

Governments, churches, international 
organizations, and all individuals of this 
planet should be concerned about the 
rights and circumstances of the war 
prisoners. 

Even war prisoners have rights which 
should be respected and safeguarded. 

John F. Loosbrock, editor of the Air 
Force Space Digest, presents another 
view of the POW tragedy. I urge every 
Member and every citizen who has any 
concern for a fellow human being to read 
the following editorial dated June 1970: 
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War Prisoners Have HUMAN Ricurs Too 
(By John F. Loosbrock) 

One can make a very good case, in purely 
military terms, for the missions into the Par- 
rot’s Beak and the Fishhook in Cambodia. 
It is sound military doctrine to strike, and 
strike hard, at an enemy's supply caches and 
his command and control centers. One has 
only to recall the immense contribution to 
the ending of our own Civil War, made by 
Sherman's March to the Sea. The history of 
war is studded with other examples. 

The box score on weapons, ammunition, 
and food supplies already netted in the 
Cambodian raids in impressive (see page 14), 
and it is good to know that a significant, 
though incalculable, number of young 
Americans now serving in South Vietnam 
will have their fair chance of living to a 
Tipe old age as a result of these operations. 

The political side effects of the Cambodian 
raids are another matter. However one may 
feel about the necessity for the action there, 
its divisive impact on the American body 
politic is as much a fact of life as are the 
obvious military pluses involved in limiting 
the enemy’s ability to hurt our own troops 
and those of our allies. 

One of the most distressing side effects we 
have noted is the increasing tendency to 
substitute knee-jerk reflexes for the rule of 
reason, to replace honest debate with the 
parroting of ersatz slogans. It is possible, we 
feel, to be moved to sorrow and anger at the 
unnecessary and tragic deaths of the four 
Kent State students without betraying in 
any way one’s belief that a Commuaist- 
dominated Asia would be a deadly peril, not 
only to the United States, but to free men 
everywhere. But the polarization of our 
society is making it ever more difficult to 
discuss almost any issue from more than 
one point of view. 

A friend of ours warned us years ago: 
“When you walk down the middle of the 
road, you can get hit from either side.” He 


was right, and it saddens us to have to ad- 
mit it. But because he was right, important 
issues, on which all Americans, regardless 


of color, creed, or political persuasion, 
should be able to unite, get lost in the 
shuffle. 

A case in point is the plight of the Ameri- 
cans who are known to be either prisoners 
of the North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong 
or who are missing and believed to be pris- 
oners. Only one week before the massive 
gathering on the Ellipse protested the Cam- 
bodian operations to the President, the na- 
tion, and the world, a much smaller, less 
vocal, and less photographed crowd gathered 
only a block away in Constitution Hall. 

Families of the war prisoners and of the 
men missing in action were there, from all 
parts of the land. There were speeches, re- 
quests for help, calls to action, and promises 
of support, But media coverage was Sparse 
and, we suspect, the Hanoi government was 
much more impressed and hardened in its 
intransigence by what happened on the 
Ellipse seven day later. 

The Air Force Association and this maga- 
zine took the lead in the matter of the 
prisoners of war last fall when we published 
in our October issue Lou Stockstill’s mag- 
nificent article portraying their plight. Much 
has happened since in a positive way, as is 
outlined in detail beginning on page 32. But 
what remains to be done shows clearly in the 
statistics—thirty-one men have been released 
(nine by Hanoi and twenty-two others by the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam); 450 are still 
in prison to our certain knowledge; and 1,096 
more still languish in the shadowy lard of 
“missing in action,” leaving behind women 
who know not whether they are wives or 
widows. 

There is much talk of human rights among 
those who protest the war. But there also is 
a basic human right involved in the matter 
of the war prisoners. Any prisoner, no matter 
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how heninous his crime—whether he is im- 
prisoned for criminal, civil, or political rea- 
sons, or whether he is a legitimate prisoner of 
war—deserves the basic human rights 
guaranteed by domestic and international 
law. In the case of a prisoner of war, his 
family is entitled by the Geneva Convention 
to know where he is held, and to communi- 
cate with him. 

The North Vietnamese say our men are not 
prisoners of war but war criminals, and hence 
not protected by the Geneva Convention. 
That is pure hogwash. The Geneva Conven- 
tion does not go into the matter of the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy of a war. If a man 
is in the military service, is wearing his 
country’s uniform, and is captured, he is a 
prisoner of war and entitled to humane treat- 
ment under the Convention, which North 
Vietnam has signed. 

Surely here is a cause in which all Ameri- 
cans can come together. We can appreciate 
the purity of motive with which more and 
more Americans are opposing the war in 
Southeast Asia. This is their right and their 
privilege. But we can also hope that the 
protestors, who say they are so concerned 
and who say they care so much, will direct 
at least a portion of that concern and that 
care toward their own countrymen whose 
basic human rights are being trodden upon 
by the contry whose flag flew last month on 
the Ellipse. 

Tf it is all well and good, when one disagrees 
with the President of the United States, to 
march on Washington and “tell it to Nixon,” 
is it not even more pertinent and even more 
constructive to take up the cause of the 
American war prisoners and “tell it to 
Hanoi”? 


I urge everyone to write the presidents 
of any nation which could be influential 
in persuading North Vietnam to accord 
humane treatment to prisoners of war. 

The following addresses are suggested: 

Cambodia: Mr. Thay Sok, Charge d'Affaires, 
Embassy of Cambodia, 4500 Sixteenth St., 
N.W. Washington, D.C. 20011. 

(25c per 4% ounce air mail). 

Agence Khemere Presse, Ministry of In- 
formaton, Phnom Penh, Cambodia. 

La Depeche Du Cambodge, Phnom Penh, 
Cambodia. 

France: His Excellency, Charles Lucet, Em- 
bassy of France, 2535 Belmont Road, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

(20c per % ounce air mail). 

Le Monde, Paris 8, France. 

Le Figaro, Paris 8, France. 

India: His Excellency, Nawab Ali Yavar 
Jung, Embassy of India, 2107 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 

(25c per 4 ounce air mail). 

Times of India, New Delhi I, India. 

Hindu, Madras 2, India. 

Poland: His Excellency, Jerzy Michalowski, 
Embassy of Polish People’s Republic, 2640 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 

(20c per 4% ounce air mail). 

Trybuna Ludu, Warsaw, Poland. 

Zycie Warszawy, Warsaw, Poland. 

Romania: His Excellency, Corneliu Bog- 
dan, Embassy of Socialist Republic of Ro- 
mania, 1607 Twenty-Third St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008. 

(20c per 44 ounce air mail). 

Scinteia, Bucharest, Romania. 

Romania Libera, Bucharest, Romania. 

Sweden: His Excellency, Hubert de Besche, 
Embasy of Sweden, 2249 R St., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20008. 

(20c per % ounce air mail). 

Dagens Nyheter, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm, Sweden. 

USSR: His Excellency, Anatoliy F. Dobry- 
nin, Embassy of the USSR, 1125 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

(25c per % ounce air mail). 

Pravda, Moscow A-47, U.S.S.R. 

Izvestia, Moscow A-47, U.S.S.R. 
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A letter to any friend, relative, or as- 
sociate in one of the above-named coun- 
tries could also be helpful. 

At some future time one of your fam- 
ily could be a prisoner. Now is the time 
to begin to safeguard his human rights. 


VIOLENCE AND SABOTAGE—CON- 
STITUTIONALLY PROTECTED 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans were shocked to learn that 
the Constitution had been extended to 
guarantee delivery of Communist litera- 
ture advocating violence and sabotage 
through the U.S. mail. 

Such a decision has been handed 
down by a panel of Federal judicrats— 
forbidding the Postmaster General to re- 
fuse to deliver revolutionary publications 
from Red China. 

The American people, long weary of 
seeing constitutional rights extended to 
activists destroying the Constitution, are 
asking questions. When the Constitution 
has been destroyed what sanctuary will 
the destroyers then have to hide behind? 
And what will happen to those judges so 
active in perverting the Constitution to 
destroy constitutional government, 

A news clipping follows: 

[From the Evening Star, June 23, 1970] 

JUDGES BAR POSTAL BAN ON PUBLICATION 

A three-judge federal panel has ruled that 
the postmaster general cannot refuse to de- 
liver foreign publications to subscribers in 
this country because he thinks the material 
is objectionable, 

The judges said the Constitution protects 
the right of American citizens to receive mail, 
whether the item is mailed here or abroad. 

The case involved “The Crusader,” dis- 
tributed by Robert F, Williams of Peking, 
China. 

The postmaster general, on Aug. 29, 1967, 
banned distribution of the May 1967, edi- 
tion on grounds it advocated violence by 
Negroes in American cities and sabotage by 
Negro soldiers in Vietnam. 

Williams, the City Light Books Inc. of San 
Francisco; Conrad J. Lynn of Pomona, N.Y., 
and Christopher Koch of Bennington, Vt., 
filed a suit protesting the action. 

The government claimed it had the right 
to refuse delivery to the bookstore and to 
Lynn and Koch because the literature tend- 
ed to incite arson, murder or assassination 
in violation of law. 


NATIONAL MONETARY LETTER 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, believ- 
ing that due attention should be direct- 
ed toward improving our country’s mon- 
etary policy, with its direct effect upon 
inflation and our mounting national 
debt, I recently attended a meeting on 
this subject in the office of Mr. David M. 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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While at that conference, I read a 
copy of a letter which had been mailed 
to President Nixon on May 5, 1970. It 
was written by Col. Curtis B. Dall of 
Washington, D.C., on the subject of our 
monetary policy. It makes reference to 
HR. 17140, introduced by my distin- 
guished colleague, JOHN R. RARICK, on 
April 21, 1970, and discusses some of the 
dangers about money problems which 
have occurred here in the past. 

On account of the current financial 
problems, and on account of the neces- 
sity for us to take all constructive steps 
to fight rising prices, I feel this letter 
would be of interest to my colleagues, 
and, therefore, I insert the letter from 
Colonel Dall to President Nixon, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 5, 1970. 
President RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: When reading a copy 
of a recent “CONGRESSIONAL RECORD”, I came 
across a most important subject, on page 
12884 of the issue of April 23, 1970. It was 
titled “H.R. 17140—Restore Confidence To 
Our Money Through Constitutional Govern- 
ment”. Continuing, “Mr. Rarick, Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are bombarded with 
fearful reports on war, poverty, pollution, 
inflation, strikes, and violence, yet the fore- 
most concern to every citizen is his money, 
and its buying power. 

“Because of this, I have introduced H.R. 
17140, a bill to vest in the Government of 
the United States the absolute, complete, 
and unconditional control over our money 
through Government ownership and control 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. 

“I have taken this action because of an 
ever increasing lack of public confidence in 
the private monopoly which presently is in 
charge of our money. . . . Since the Federal 
Reserve bankers lack the responsibility to 
perform their duty, then Congress must con- 
clude that: the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
has, by experience, proven itself a failure.” 

Mr. President, I am well aware that you 
do not have the time to reply to but a small 
percentage of the great numbers of letters 
addressed to you, by concerned citizens. But, 
because this matter directly affects the value 
and purchasing power of our money—most 
vital to every American Citizen, I seek your 
thoughts and position on this piece of legis- 
lation, now making its first appearance in 
the Congress. How can its valuable message 
be best spread far and wide, as a real public 
service? 

Without doubt, strong opposition can be 
expected from the appointees and lobbyists 
of the preferred International Banking inter- 
ests, aiming to defeat this Bill, in order to 
maintain their monopoly by applying vari- 
ous pressures on the Congress and by en- 
couraging the publishing of distorted articles 
on this Bill in the news media, here and 
abroad. 

I am a Princetonian, and well recall how 
Woodrow Wilson was pressured by his politi- 
cal handlers to approve the original Federal 
Reserve Banking Act, in 1913, and how that 
Central Bank System had to be avidly “sold” 
by Foreign interests to the American people. 
That system, purportedly, was to guarantee 
the ending of Inflation and Deflation cycles, 
or Boom and Bust—forever! It was supposed 
to aid Small Business and free the Farmer 
from the evil practice of price and commod- 
ity manipulations by Wall Street's interna- 
tional money powers, well coached from 
Europe. 

Has not the present Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing System strayed very far indeed from its 
stated objectives of 1913, by dint of scores 
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of self-serving Amendments? Regrettably, 
so it appears. 

I also recall reading that, in 1920 and 1921, 
the newly born Federal Reserve Board en- 
gaged in a deliberate conspiracy to create a 
Depression which was most successfully and 
scientifically carried out, with the result that 
thousands of American Farmers were fore- 
closed, made homeless, and many business 
failures resulted from that Act’s “elastic” 
money policy. “Elastic”, was it not, for the 
Central Bankers, but what about the result- 
ing extensive damage to the public, duly 
planned? Why, and for whose benefit, is the 
present planned Money Squeeze and today’s 
excessively high interest rates? Have we 
learned naught since 1921, and since 1929- 
30? 

Mr. President, I also recall, in the Spring 
of 1933, when in Washington visiting at the 
White House, with my then Father-in-Law, 
Franklin Roosevelt, that another well plan- 
ned Money Squeeze was duly put-on by the 
Federal Reserve Bank System, and thousands 
of banks were being forced to close their 
doors. Their assets and corporate structures 
were then eagerly scooped-up by the top 
management and friends of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, a maneuver causing 
vast suffering and ruin to thousands, There- 
fore, in view of the costly background and 
unenviable record of the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, I read with deep interest 
in the aforesaid “Congressional Record” those 
welcomed words referred to, coming from a 
dedicated Congressman, so timely, so well 
expressed ! 

Mr. President, today, this Country needs 
to have a New System of “American” bank- 
ing, devoid of all costly foreign financial al- 
liances, a system which will free us all from 
the present policy of enriching a few, at 
great cost to all citizens. The Federal Reserve 
System should be legally abolished, Eco- 
nomic emancipation will then take place! In- 
formed and patriotic Americans can develop 
a new System for review, in 90 days’ time. It 
can be made available. Then, Congress must 
take the next step, at long last! 

Hence, a word from you as to your approach 
and views about this matter would be most 
timely and well received by millions of Amer- 
icans—as you are the duly Sworn and Elected 
President of All the people! 

This Bill, H.R. 17140, could readily prove 
to be the forerunner of the most important 
legislation to come before the Congress in the 
last 25 years. Twenty-five years; It would 
save the American people billions of tax dol- 
lars, annually, and thereby could cause a 
drastic cut in the unnecessarily heavy tax 
burden now placed upon our shoulders. 

I look forward with great interest to being 
favored with a reply from you, on this vital 
subject. 

Respectfully yours, 
Curtis B, DALL, 


VOICES OF REASONABLENESS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Glen 
Ridge paper presents a very timely mes- 
sage. Reason rather than violence must 
prevail for our citizens both young and 
old. I would like, therefore, to bring this 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

VOICES OF REASONABLENESS 


Two highly respected voices were raised, 
this week, against the excesses of student 
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militants. President Goheen told graduating 
Princeton University seniors that “The flight 
from reason may be the greatest danger fac- 
ing us today.” Reason in many instances has 
been replaced by a tendency to see problems 
in “sweeping emotion-charged terms,” he 
said. 

“We must see that excessive impatience 
can undermine the most effective means we 
have for recognizing and then effecting those 
changes for a more peaceable, just and hu- 
mane world.” 

Many persons are now awake to the grave 
faults and imperfections in our society but 
he warned “violence can cripple the promise 
of reform inherent in the current discontent 
and restlessness of many Americans.” 

Senator et Chase Smith of Maine 
put it in a different way when she delivered 
& speech in the Senate on the 20th anniver- 
sary of one she made challenging the threat 
from the radical right inherent in Mc- 
Carthyism then rampant. “I speak today,” 
she said, “because of what I consider the great 
threat from the radical left that advocates 
and practices violence and defiance of the 
law.” 

“Extremism bent upon polarization of our 
people is increasingly forcing upon the 
American people the narrow choice between 
anarchy and repression,” the Senator warned. 
“And make no mistake about it, if that nar- 
row choice has to be made, the American 
people, even if with reluctance and mis- 
giving, will choose repression.” 


COMMUNIST-STYLE HISTORY 
STOPS VISITOR TO RUSSIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary in analyzing world problems 
to note that the world will not have 
lasting peace and true freedom until the 
Soviet Union adopts policies consistent 
with international law and with respect 
for the rights of other nations. Too often 
analysts of the Soviet scene do not take 
note of the fundamental defects and 
falsehoods inherent in the Soviet struc- 
ture. In a column written in Moscow 
during a recent factfinding tour, Ray 
McHugh, Washington bureau chief of 
the Copley News, provides an effective 
analysis of the distortion of history in 
the Soviet Union. His column appeared 
in the Thursday, May 7, San Diego, Calif., 
Union which I insert at this point: 

CoMMUNIST-STYLE History STOPS VISITOR 

TO RUSSIA 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Moscow.—One of the fascinating—if dis- 
concerting—things about any visit to a “So- 
clalist” country is one’s exposure to the real- 
ity of Communist-style history. 

According to a guide in Moscow, the Red 
army won World War II almost single- 
handed. And, she spoke with conviction. That 
was the only version she had ever heard. 

An educated woman in Leningrad re- 
marked, “Isn't it terrible what Czechoslo- 
vakia tried to do to us? How ungrateful. 
After 25 years the Fascists are still at work.” 

In Yalta, walking through the subtropical 
grounds of the Livadia Palace where the 
Big Three chiefs of state met in 1945, I 
turned to my companion and asked: 

“What went wrong? 

“What are Soviet students and citizens 
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told about the history of 1945-1949 when 
the World War II alliance fell apart and the 
cold war took shape?” 

“Roosevelt died,” replied the companion. 
“It is that simple.” 

In Yalta, the four-term U.S. president re- 
mains a hero. The oldest main street in the 
city is named Franklin D. Roosevelt Avenue. 
It was renamed April 12, 1945, the day Roose- 
velt died. There is no mention in Yalta of 
Premier Joseph Stalin or British Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, the other two par- 
ticipants at the 1945 meeting. 

“If Roosevelt had lived,” my companion 
said, “every Soviet citizen knows that there 
would have been none of these differences. 

“The men who followed him—Truman and 
his aides—they were reactionaries. 
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“No matter what concessions Stalin made, 
Truman was determined to revive Germany 
as a future threat to the Soviet Union.” 

My eyebrows must have gone up, because 
my companion became more vehement. 

“It is true! Stalin tried, but there were 
those in America who wanted to rescue 
fascism without Hitler.” 

We walked in silence for several yards, 
then paused to peer through the fron grill- 
work into the palace’s inner garden, the sun- 
lit retreat where Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill redrew the map of Europe and 
North Asia, contingent on Russia’s entry 
into the war with Japan. 

I tried again. 

“But why has the Red army remained in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, “Hungary, Romania 
and Bulgaria? 

“Doesn't it seem to you strange that these 
countries that were violently opposed to 
communism should suddenly become 
Socialist? 

“East Germany may bea different situa- 
tion, but what of the others?” 

My companion stiffened. 

“These countries are our brothers in so- 
cialism. Each of them recognized that only 
the Red army could protect them against 
new fascism. 

“What we do not understand is why Amer- 
ica is not interested in peace. The Soviet 
Union has done nothing but ‘hold out the 
hand of friendship to America. You have 
rejected it.” 

As a guest in the Soviet Union, I should 
have dropped the subject, but I asked: 

“Do your histories tell of the Berlin block- 
ade in 1949-1950, when American and British 
planes literally kept West Berlin alive.” 

“What blockade?” was the answer. 

The questioning stopped. 
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But here were three Soviet citizens, all 
educated beyond the college level; yet each 
in a one-sided partisan view of his- 
tory. And each accepted tt without question. 
This is the legacy of a one-party system, a 
controlled press and a government bureau- 
cracy bent on inflicting only its own point of 
view on more than 200 million people. 

It was interesting to read the April 15 rec- 
ollections of ©. L. Sulzberger, New York 
Times correspondent who spent most of the 
war years in Moscow. 

Sulzberger, who was on intimate terms with 
many of the leaders of that era, wrote: 

“Just before his death, Roosevelt, disturbed 
by Soviet accusations of double-dealing, 
warned Stalin: ‘It would be one of the great- 
est tragedies of history if, at the very mo- 
ment of victory now within our grasp, such 
distrust, such lack of faith, should prejudice 
the entire undertaking after the colossal 
losses of life, material and. treasure involved. 
Frankly, I cannot avoid a feeling of bitter re- 
sentment toward your informers, whoever 
they are, for such vile misrepresentations of 
my action’,” 
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I did not ask my Yalta companion if this 
message appeared in Soviet histories. It 
wasn’t necessary. 


CHILDREN COMMENT ON THE SST 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include these letters from sixth 
grade students in my district, sent to the 
Coalition Against the SST. Their pithy 
comments are worthy of examination. 
The letters follow: 

BEDFORD, IND., 
May 25, 1970. 

Dear SR: I am writing concerning the 
Super Sonic Transport Planes. I don’t see 
why you would spend $270 million on 500 
SST planes while you will probably sell only 
half of them, when they are a main cause 
of pollution, and are only spending $106 
million on the war of pollution. In other 
words, you would be spending more money 
for pollution than t it. Personally I 
think you would be wasting your money on 
SST planes. 

Thank you for taking the time to listen. 

Sincerely, 
Lisa WESTFALL, 
Sicth grade student of Burris School 
in Mitchell, Ind. 
E MITCHELL, IND. 

Dear Sm: I do not want that airplane. 

PHIL SMITH. 
MITCHELL, IND., 
May 25, 1970. 

Deak Sm: About the S.S.T. I think we 
should not spend all of this money on a 
plane. And all it will do is make bad air that 
We can’t breath. With the money we could 
feed the starving people of the world. The 
loud booms when the plane reaches the 
sound barrier will break windows, crack 
buildings and I think we will waste our 
money in doing it. But you are the only one 
who can stop it. 

Yours truly, 

(P.S—You can help the world. I believe 
we should keep up with other nations but 
not this way.) 

BEDFORD, IND. 

Dear S: Iam 12 years old and quite con- 
cerned about the problems in the world. 
One bad problem is the building of the 
S.S.T. airplanes and the pollution. 

Why do you want to build a new airplane 
when with that money you could control air 
pollution, poorness and the troubles in the 
States. 

With all the sonic booms that will be go- 
ing on while the planes are flying you will 
have to pay more’ money repairing the dam- 
age. 

I feel that we shouldn’t build the news 
planes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JULIE OTT. 
MITCHELL, IND., 
May 25, 1970. 

Dear Str: If you want to know what I 
think about the SST plane it isn’t very good. 
We really don’t need that plane we have too 
many planes in the air as it already is. Be- 
sides it’s going to cause more pollution. The 
men in outer space say we have a beautiful 
blue planet, the next thing you know they 
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will say we have a beautiful black planet be- 
cause of the pollution. We don’t really need 
that plane! Just because America has been 
first in everything else. We think we have to 
stay that way and it doesn’t make any dif- 
if it ruims our planet. 

ference what measures we have to take, even 

Sincerely, 
FRANK HODGES, 


BEDFORD, IND., 

May 25, 1970. 
DEAR SR: My name is Belinda Lea Deckard. 
I am 12 years old. I think that the SST 
should not be built, With all that money we 
could stop pollution or help the starving peo- 
ple in other lands. I mean if we're trying to 
stop pollution let's not build the SST. If it 
is built it would be-a wonder why people 
would stay on the earth. I know you'll throw 
the letter away and say well she should keep 
out of this. But I’m not. But that’s why I 
think the SST shouldn't be built: Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
BELINDA LEA DECKARD. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.. LEAGUE JOINS 
NATIONAL BABE RUTH BASEBALL 
PROGRAM 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1970 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I joined with many of my colleagues to 
pay tribute to the greatest baseball 
player of all time, George Herman 
“Babe” Ruth, and the Babe Ruth Base- 
ball league, a 19-year-old program dedi- 
cated to building character and moral 
fiber in our young people. 

In my 36th Congressional District, a 
new Babe Ruth League has been formed. 
This four-team league will open its sea- 
son July 5. I would like to give credit to 
the members of this league and ask my 
colleagues to join with me to wish them 
the best of luck. 

The president of. this new league, 
Northeast Division I, is Howard Ostroff. 
Other adults participating include. Mrs. 
Mary M. Harold, Robert A. Harold, Sr., 
Mrs. Norna J. DelVecchio, Frank D. Ac- 
quisto, Michael DelVecchio, Gordon 
Day, and Jesse C. Eplin. 

The members of the Cubs team consist 
of Manager John Shipley, Coach Fred 
Scott and the players as follows: John 
Johnson, Robert Sloane; Joseph Jedrze- 
jek, Renard Droegmoller, Aurelio Perez, 
Jr., Jeffrey Vander Els, Paul Specksgoor, 
Luke Sementino, Edward Frances, Nestor 
Bernier, Kenneth Lelek, Kenneth Lich- 
wiarz, Daniel Little, and Norman Tisdell. 

The Indians include: Manager Mike 
DelVecchio, Coach Donald. Kinney, and 
players Thomas Drake, Donald Lippa, 
Henry Soublet, George Moore, Michael 
DelVecchio, Jr., Arthur Marrapese, Jr., 
Donald Kinney, Juan Rivera, Neal Polai- 
kis, Mark Harold, Arthur Plewa, Algie 
VanHoose, Richard Barham, Frank 
Schoeneman, and Armon Santiago. 

The Cardinals team is made up of 
Manager Frank D’Aquisto, Coach Bob 
Haus, and players Frank D’Aquisto, Jr., 
David Cashion; James Mitchell, Meno 
Droemoeller, Nelson Rivera, James 
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Holmes, Curt Colombo, Robert Asel, 
Daniel A. Fallon, Doug Benoit, Stephen 
Kilbourne, Harold Moore, Herbert 
Schamberger, Roman Moszkowicz, Steve 
Pellow. 

And the final team, the Tigers, consists 
of Manager Gordon Day, Coach Floyd 
Cashion, and players as follows: Joseph 
LoTurco, Ronald Schoepfel, John Cor- 
nelius, Marion Malec, Jeffry Ostroff, 
Ronald Spaulding, Rodger Zaso, John 
Smigelskis, Wayne James, Gordon Day, 
Roger Ornt, Adelmo Miguez, Curtis Bat- 
tle, Marcus Ingrim. 

This international program, designed 
to meet the ideals of Babe Ruth, who 
himself had a great love and understand- 
ing for young people, could not have been 
made possible without the many able 
volunteers within our community. 

I am sure you will join with me in 
thanking these citizens for dedicating 
themselves to a program so essential to 
the young people today. 


CONSUMERS SCORE TWICE 
HON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday was a great day for the con- 
sumer. 

First, the Product Safety Commission 
issued its final report. In it, they told 
it to the country like it is. What is more, 
they told us what to do about it. 

We all get excited over the huge in- 
jury rate on our highways. It took the 
Product Safety Commission to tell us 
that the rate of injury is four times high- 
er in our homes. 

We all go shopping confident that the 
products offered for sale are safe. Well, 
they are not necessarily safe, and it took 
the Product Safety Commission to tell 
us so. 

The Commission has unanimously 
recommended a new agency which will 
administer a new law giving the Federal 
Government power to set safety stand- 
ards for consumer products, and tough 
enforcement powers to make sure the 
standards are lived up to. 

The Nixon administration has done a 
lot. of talking about their concern for 
the consumer. They now have an op- 
portunity to show whether or not they 
really mean it. If they do, they will en- 
dorse the Product Safety Commission’s 
recommendations. 

Second, I was pleased to see that the 
House Government Operations Com- 
mittee reported out a strong bill to es- 
tablish a consumer protection agency. 

For the first time, a House committee 
has reported out a bill that gives the 
consumer & strong, powerful agency 
with the responsibility and the power 
to protect consumer rights. The bill al- 
lows the agency to intervene in any and 
all actions of the Federal agencies and 
Federal courts where the issue being con- 
sidered affects the American consumer. 

Information and education are im- 
portant, but by themselves are insuffi- 
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cient to really give the consumer the 
protection that is his rizht. Again, we 
have heard a lot from the administra- 
tion about their concern, but when the 
crunch comes, somehow they are on the 
wrong side of all important issues—like 
class action suits and this Consumer 
Representation Act. 

The bill has my full support as do the 
recommendations of the Product Safety 
Commission. I hope that the Congress 
will work immediately to implement 
these recommendations and pass the 
consumer affairs bill that will come be- 
fore us in the near future. I also hope 
the administration will face up to its 
responsibilities and aid the Congress in 
protecting the American consumer. 


SPACE NUCLEAR POWER PRO- 
GRAMS—PROPULSION AND ELEC- 
TRIC POWER 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1970 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s—AEC— 
space nuclear programs are designed to 
provide the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration’s space vehicles, 
space stations, and space bases with 
electric power and propulsion. The nu- 
clear rocket program—Rover—is on 
schedule. The NERVA nuclear engine 
technology effort has been successfully 
concluded with the final tests of the 
ground experimental engine. The goals 
for the nuclear rocket engine now being 
designed for space and manned-flight 
certification are that it have ‘a lifetime 
of 10 hours and the capability for 60 
starts. This craft is expected to be a re- 
usable nuclear shuttle for transporting 
men, spacecraft, and supplies between 
earth orbit and lunar orbit, between 
earth orbit and geosynchronous orbit, 
and for possible deep space activities. 

Satellite, space vehicle, and space sta- 
tion internal power, as well as some 
thruster applications, must depend upon 
nuclear-generated electrical power as 
the only cost-effective and technically 
feasible power sources. 

I would like to report on a significant 
milestone in the history of this very 
modern field of science and technology. 
The first space nuclear battery for pro- 
ducing electricity is heading into its 10th 
year in orbit. The grapefruit-size bat- 
tery, more formally known as a radio- 
isotope thermoelectric generator, was 
launched June 29, 1961, from Cape Ken- 
nedy on a navigational satellite. The 
generator has already operated four 
years beyond its 5-year design life. 

As designed by the AEC, the gener- 
ator supplemented the power from solar 
cells on the U.S. Navy’s oldest naviga- 
tional satellite. The generator, desig- 
nated SNAP-3A, where SNAP is the 
acronym for systems for nuclear auxil- 
iary power, was about 5 inches in diam- 
eter, about 544 inches tall, and converted 
the heat given off by the plutonium-238 
fuel directly into 2.7 watts of electricity. 
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I can recall the trouble that was en- 
countered in getting Presidential ap- 
proval for that launch and the flight of 
the satellite. The State Department did 
not want the United States to launch it 
because they were afraid it might fall 
on Cuba and cause an international 
incident. 

In all, seven SNAP nuclear generators 
using radioisotopes as fuel have been 
successfully launched, and a compact 
reactor power system has been demon- 
strated in space. 

The first anniversary of the first civil- 
ian use of atomic energy in space cz- 
curred in April. The National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administrution’s Nim- 
bus-3 weather satellite, launched April 
14, 1969, from Vandenberg Air Force 
Base, California, carried two AEC 
SNAP-19 nuclear generators which 
again supplemented solar cell power. 
The 40 watts of nuclear power permit 
the satellite’s experiments to function 
on a full-time basis, particularly since 
unexpected damage to the solar cells has 
Placed almost complete reliance for 
power on the nuclear systems. The nu- 
clear generator placed on the moon by 
the Apollo 12 astronauts continues to 
operate as planned. The SNAP-27 sys- 
tem is producing over 70 watts of elec- 
tricity and is successfully powering the 
five experiments and instruments de- 
ployed on the moon’s surface. The un- 
fortunate experience with Apollo 13 had 
one bright side. It was proved that a 
SNAP-27 generator would, as planned 
and designed, reenter the earth’s 
atmosphere intact and would. not dis- 
perse any plutonium fuel microspheres. 
It should be noted that all the plutonium 
fuel used in the thermoelectric SNAP 
generators is fabricated at the AEC’s 
Savannah River Plant near Aiken, S.C., 
and is prepared and encapsulated at the 
AEC’s Mound Laboratory at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 

Three new SNAP generators are now 
under development. There is Pioneer for 
a Jupiter fly-by in 1972, the Viking for a 
Mars landing in 1975, and the new Navy 
satellite for navigational purposes called 
Transit. The space stations and space 
bases which are scheduled for use in 
the mid-1970’s will probably require 
more electric power than can be pro- 
vided by thermoelectric generators: It 
is for this reason that the AEC has its 
comprehensive program on nuclear 
reactor electric power sources. 

If the U.S. space program is to pro- 
gress beyond the Apollo moon landings, 
it can only be done with nuclear elec- 
tric power and nuclear propulsion. These 
programs merit strong support. 


A DIGNIFIED FLAG BURNING 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inform my colleagues of a flag 
burning held recently by some young 
people in my 20th congressional district. 
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It was not a ritual staged to display 
contempt for our country and its flag. 
No; Mr. Speaker, it was a ceremony 
which any American would have been 
proud to see, conducted in accordance 
with Federal regulations but with a dig- 
nity and sincerity that reflected the deep 
love these young people have for Amer- 
ica and her flag. 

Held under a moonlit sky beneath 
towering pine trees, the flag burning was 
conducted by approximately 75 cadette 
and senior Girl Scouts attending Camp 
Yough in Elizabeth Township. They 
watched as the flag was placed into the 
fire and burst, almost instantly, into 
flames. As the glare died, an emotion 
filled stillness settled over the girls. 
Then, softly but clearly, they sang the 
words to “Taps” and listened to the 
haunting echo which came back from 
some of their companions gathered 
under some nearby pines. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud of these girls 
for their demonstration of patriotism. I 
regret I cannot personally commend 
each of them, but I can congratulate 
them through their leaders who ar- 
ranged the ceremony: Mrs. Robert 
Ramer and Mrs. Lawrence Broskovic of 
Liberty, and Mrs. W, D. Mansfield, Jr. 
of Elizabeth Township. 

These scouts and their leaders have 
shown themselves to be the kind of 
Americans we can all look to with pride. 
I salute them. 


CUBAN EXILE COMMUNITY UNITES 
BEHIND EFFORT TO PLAN PRO- 


GRAM TO RID CUBA OF CASTRO 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated publicly many times, it appears 
to me that some actions being taken 
against the Cuban exile community by 
the Department of State are contrary to 
the stated policies of the Nixon adminis- 
tration and the Guam doctrine of en- 
couraging the people of a subjugated 
country to win back their own freedom 
from communism. 

Recent intimidating moves against 
Cuban exiles for attempting to penetrate 
Cuba and rebuild organized resistance to 
the Castro regime bear witness to what 
I have said. Moreover, such moves are 
contrary to the wishes of many of our 
friends in Latin America. 

A case in point is Costa Rica. On 
June 6, Costa Rica’s Foreign Minister, 
Gonzalo Facio, attended a dinner in Mi- 
ami honoring Horacio Aguirre as “Man 
of the Year.” Senor Aguirre is the dis- 
tinguished editor of Miami’s Diario las 
Americas newspaper. 

In honoring Senor Aguirre, Foreign 
Minister Facio pointed out that there 
are centers of rebellion against Castro 
inside Castro’s Communist Cuba which 
can, and should, be encouraged and ex- 
ploited by freedom-loving nations in co- 
operation with the Cuban exiles. Senor 
Facio called for some action from out- 
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side Cuba to act as a “catalyst” for “an 
internal uprising.” 

But we find our State Department re- 
pressing all resistance to Castro through 
a thoroughly negative and narrowly in- 
terpreted legal position. Under State De- 
partment guidance, our Federal author- 
ities have moved, and are still moving, 
to stifle exile action groups to carry out 
precisely the strategy suggested by Costa 
Rica’s Foreign Minister. 

In his speech, Senor Facio laid both 
the legal and moral basis for the over- 
throw of a regime which, backed by Rus- 
sia and China, is subverting the nations 
of this hemisphere. I believe that he is 
correct in his analysis. 

And I also commend to you the state- 
ment made by a united Cuban exile com- 
munity. Among those who have signed 
this statement are two ex-presidents of 
Cuba, two ex-vice presidents, Castro’s 
own sister Juanita, former speaker of the 
house and the author of Cuba’s great 
1940 constitution, Dr. Carlos Marquez 
Sterling. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION—CUBAN EXILE 
CoMMUNITY 


Our fundamental conviction is that Cuba, 
our country, must be liberated from the 
Communist regime that represses it. It is 
no less our conviction that we Cubans have 
the duty to do so—within the limits of 
respect which we hold for the laws of the 
United States. 

We therefore declare the following: 

We cannot accept the position of the De- 
partment of State as transmitted to Cuban 
exile leaders “to apply certain norms or 
measures to any person or organization that 
combats the Cuban regime from this coun- 
try or a third country (if such person or 
organization is headquartered in the United 
States).” Some measures have already been 
initiated against certain Cubans for com- 
batting the Castro regime. 


OUR POSITION 


Our declarations are not formulated out of 
mere ego nor made to promote useless con- 
frontations at the expense of harming the 
historic ties that have always linked the 
destiny of our two countries. 

Our struggle is deeply rooted in Christian 
ethic and democratic thought and cannot 
be analyzed, much less judged, by narrow 
legal interpretations. 

Our right to fight for Cuba also involves 
the security of a continent now threatened 
by Communist aggression based in Cuba, and 
is made in support of the preservation of 
the democratic institutions of the entire 
Western Hemisphere. 

Our declaration, our position, is stimu- 
lated by the announced decision of the De- 
partment of State. They have a two-fold 
purpose. One is to express to the American 
public our cause; the other represents a 
respectful appeal to the President of the 
United States to rectify the errors made by 
Officials of his departments and agencies. 
In our judgment, actions taken by such 
Officials are wrong and violate the spirit of 
justice which is the foundation of this great 
nation. 

OUR MUTUAL HISTORY 


Joint Resolution of 1898.—The destiny of 
the Cuban nation was linked to that of the 
United States through the Joint Resolution 
of Congress signed by President McKinley 
on April 20. The resolution recognizes the 
right of the Cuban people to be free and 
independent and provided for assistance to 
the Cuban people to end Spanish domina- 
tion. 
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The Bay of Pigs——Sixty-three years later, 
the American nation, in just alliance with 
the Cubans, again linked its destiny with 
Cuba. On April 17, 1961, Cuban and American 
blood ran at the Bay of Pigs in order to put 
an end to the totalitarian regime that today 
continues to oppress the Cubans. 

Neutrality Laws.—On April 20, 1961, only 
three days following the Bay of Pigs disaster, 
the then Attorney General of the United 
States, Robert Kennedy, said of the neutral- 
ity laws: 

“They are among the oldest laws on our 
statute books, and not designed for the kind 
of situation which exists in the world today. 
They were not designed to prevent individ- 
uals from leaving the United States to fight 
for a cause in which they believed. There is 
nothing in those laws which prevents ref- 
ugees from Cuba from returning to that 
country to engage in fighting for freedom.” 

Title 18, Section 960 of the U.S. Code (one 
of the neutrality laws) prohibits certain ac- 
tions against a nation with which the United 
States “is at peace"—a “friendly nation.” 
Clearly, Fidel Castro is not “at peace” with 
the United States and, by breaking diplo- 
matic relations on January 3, 1961, the United 
States recognizes that Cuba is hardly a 
“friendly nation.” We therefore conclude 
that this part ef the “neutrality laws” can- 
not be applied against Cubans who are 
“fighting for freedom.” 

Joint Resolution of 1962—Public Law 87- 
733.—“The purpose of the resolution is to 
provide a means of expressing national unity 
regarding U.S. policies toward Cuba. To this 
end, the resolution declares the determina- 
tion of the United States— 

“(a) to prevent by whatever means may 
be necessary, including the use of arms, the 
Marxist-Leninist regime in Cuba from ex- 
tending, by force or the threat of force, its 
aggressive or subversive activities to any part 
of this hemisphere; 

“(b) to prevent in Cuba the creation or 
use of an externally supported military capa- 
bility endangering the security of the United 
States; and 

“(c) to work with the Organization of 
American States and with freedom-loving 
Cubans to support the aspirations of the 
Cuban people for self-determination.” 

This resolution, signed by President John 
F. Kennedy on October 3, 1961 is known as 
Public Law 87-733. As such, it has the force 
of law and represents the latest and strongest 
national position on Cuba. 

We consider it to be against this law when 
members of the Executive branch of govern- 
ment applies measures and dispositions in- 
tended to prevent the Cubans from regaining 
their country. 

We would also point out that a number of 
international agreements have been signed 
by the United States which uphold the right 
of “freedom-loving Cubans” to fight for their 
country. One of these came out of the VIII 
Meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the OAS in July, 1964. 

In its Declaration to the Cuban People the 
Council expressed: “Its deepest hope that the 
Cuban people, strengthened by confidence in 
the solidarity with them of the other Ameri- 
can peoples and governments, will be able, by 
their own endeavor, very soon to liberate 
themselves from the tyranny of the commu- 
nist regime that oppresses them and to estab- 
lish in that country a government freely 
elected by the will of the people that will 
assure respect for fundamental human 
rights.” 

It is the solidarity and spirit of the Joint 
Resolution of 1962 and the Declaration to 
the Cuban People that guide us in our efforts 
against the Communist regime in Cuba. 


“THE NIXON DOCTRINE 


Though we fight to put an end to Com- 
munist slavery in our country and to a re- 
gime that threatens freedom in the Americas, 
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we have not solicited the armed support of 
other nations nor endangered their security. 
Our principles are, in fact, strengthened by 
the Nixon Doctrine which recognizes 
“the right to assistance and help by any 
people who, through their own efforts and 
dedication, fight against the oppressive forces 
of international Communism.” 

Vietnam, Cambodia, Cuba.—The spirit of 
universal justice contained in previous dec- 
larations, and the Nixon Doctrine, is ap- 
parent in interpretations surrounding the 
war in Southeast Asia. It is not evident in 
the prevention of Cubans from liberating 
their country only 90 miles away. 

Cuban boys are fighting and dying in Viet- 
nam and Cambodia for the same ideals that 
Cubans declare their right to fight for their 
own country. It is inexplicable to us that 
similar cases provoke entirely different inter- 
pretations and response from the same gov- 
ernment. 

CONGRESS HAS SPOKEN, STILL SPEAKS 


It is clear from the record of Congressional 
action taken in the United States that the 
will of the people has been measured. It is 
no less clear that an increasing number of 
Congressmen today recognize the danger and 
support our cause. 

Our cause is mutual. The United States 
and Cuba are two peoples formed from the 
same crucible of revolution against outside 
force. One of us has lost our country; but 
we have not lost our cause. 

For these reasons we not only direct our 
appeal to the people of the United States but 
to their President, confident that the actions 
taken by members of the Government will 
be corrected. We recall with pride and emo- 
tion the words spoken by President Nixon on 
October 12, 1968: 

“There is also on record a commitment 
which a new administration will reaffirm to 
the Cuban people. We do not accept as per- 
manent the existence of Cuba as a Caribbean 
colony of the Soviet empire.” 


SIGNATURES 


Dr. Carlos Prio Socarras; 

Consejo Nacional de Veteranos de la Guerra 
de Independencia de Cuba; 

Luis Varona; 

Andres Rivero Aguero; 

Alpha-66; 

Juanita Castro; 

Dr. Carlos Marquez Sterling; 

Accion Revolucionaria Democratica; 

Dr. Gustavo Cuervo Rubio; 

Representacion Cubana del Exilio (RECE); 

Dr. Rafael Guas Inclan; 

Movimiento Revolucionaria (MIRR); 

Dr. Eduardo Suarez Rivas; 

Comite La Verdad Sobre Cuba, Luis Man- 
rara; 

Dr. Lincoln Rodon; 

Municipios de Cuba en el Exilio, Carlos 
Jones; 

Antonio Maceo; 

Alianza Revolucionaria Democratica; 

Ejercito de Liberacion Nacional; 

Agrupacion Montecristi; 

Asociacion Nacionalista Cubana; 

Movimiento Nacionalista Montecristi; 

Movimiento Demecratico Martiano; 

Movimiento Anticomunista Feminino; 

Municipios Independientes de Cuba; 

Marina de Guerra; 

Comando del MRRS; 

Comandos Revolucionaries 
Nuevos"; 

Comite de Lucha Pro-Libertad Presos Po- 
liticos de Cuba; 

Organization Revolucionaria Anti- Comu- 
nista; 

Accion Democratie Cubana; 

Union de Liberacion Nacional; 

Movimiento Anti-comunista; 

Ejercito en Armas Unidos; 

Agrupacion Patriotica Insurrecctional de 
Cuba; 

Movimiento Democratico Revolucionario; 


“Los Pinos 
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Comite Pro-Unidad Cubana en el Exilio; 

Judicatura Cubana Democratica, Mr. 
Manuel Navas; 

Asociacion Medicos Verterinarios; 

Colegio de Abogados de La Habana, Dr. 
Pedro G. Mendive; 

Colegio Medico de Cuba en el Exilio, Dr. 
Enrique Huertas; 

Colegio de Pedogogos; 

Colegio de Enfermeros y Enfermeras; 

Colegio de Dentistas; 

Colegio de Doctores de Filosofia y Letras; 

Colegio Nacional de Abogados en el Exilio, 
William Hodge Morales; 

Federacion de Educadores; 

Colegio de Arquitectos; 

Colegio Nacional de Abogodos, Dr. Hum- 
berto Quinones de Sol; 

Asociacion de Contadores Publicos y Priva- 
dos de Cuba; 

Corporaciones Economicas de Cuba en el 
Exilio, Virgilio Perez Lopez; 

Federacion de Trabajadores Telefonicos de 
Cuba; 

Accion Sindical Independiente; 

Federacion Nacional Obrera del Trans- 
porte; 

Federacion de Trabajadores de Plantas 
Electricas, Angel Cofino; 

Movimiento Obrero Nacional Anti-Comu- 
nista; 

Accion Juvenil Obrera; 

Frente Obrero Anti-Comunista; 

Union de Dependientes y Cigarreros del 
Ramo del Tabaco; and 

Colegio de Procuradores. 


INDUSTRIAL PARK NEEDS PUSH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
Butte industrial park project was 
awarded a grant from the Economic De- 
velopment Administration. These Fed- 
eral funds will allow the industrial park 
to become a reality and the project will 
be of inestimable value to Butte and the 
surrounding areas. Many firms are al- 
ready committed to developing the park 
and the expected business response to 
the project will result in the diversifica- 
tion of Butte’s economy and the build- 
ing of a more solid economic base. 

The grant for the park was not easily 
come by. It took a concerted effort by 
community, organizational, and indus- 
trial leaders, along with an all-out drive 
by the Montana congressional delegation 
and the administrative agencies to ob- 
tain the necessary funds. The Montana 
delegation worked very closely on this 
project under the expert leadership of 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, just one exam- 
ple of what can be gained by having a 
delegation in Congress that works as a 
team. Senator MANSFIELD is to be com- 
plimented and congratulated for the role 
he played in leading the delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, at 
this point I would like to insert two arti- 
cles from recent editions of the Mon- 
tana Standard: 

[From the Montana Standard-Butte Daily 
Post, June 7, 1970] 
INDUSTRIAL PARK NEEDS PUSH 

Butte’s proposed industrial park could be 
in serious trouble, and the reason could be 
that the Republican administration in Wash- 
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ington doesn’t care for Silver Bow County’s 
Democratic voting habit. 

This is an election year, with the House 
and part of the Senate up for grabs. Mon- 
tana’s all-Democratic congressional delega- 
tion and Silver Bow County’s Democratic 
history may work against us in getting the 
final okay on federal funds for the park. 

The situation is this. Ground was to have 
been broken about June 1 for the park south 
of Butte. The application for federal funds, 
prepared by the Butte Model City Agency, 
received approval at the regional office in 
Seattle. 

The hangup is in Washington, where the 
Economic Development Administration says 
the park is a good idea, but that funds for 
this fiscal year ending June 30 already are 
committed. 

This is the first that local officials heard 
about all EDA funds for this fiscal year being 
committed. There had been every indication 
that funds for the park were available. 

What is needed now is a concerted effort 
by community, organizational and industrial 
leaders to help spring the money loose. At 
the close of the fiscal year a number of ap- 
plicants for EDA funds back out, for one 
reason or another. Some of these funds could 
be made available for the Butte industrial 
park. 

Some Butte industries or businesses have 
executives who supported or directly aided 
the Nixon presidential campaign. Now is an 
excellent time for these executives to impress 
upon the administration the urgency for 
park financing. 

And other persons and groups—labor 
unions, service clubs, the chamber of com- 
merce—should contact Sen. Mike Mansfield 
and Rep. Arnold Olsen so they can not only 
work for a freeing of funds, but also can 
show real back-home support for the park. 

If funds are not released prior to June 30, 
and are delayed until the next fiscal year 
beginning July 1, Butte could lose the two 
industries pledged to the park. 

They are Computer Consultants Inc., which 
expects to ultimately hire as many as 750 
persons if the park goes through, and a min- 
eral research center which will be set up in 
the park through a grant to the Montana 
Tech Foundation. 

Both want into the park, but neither is 
likely to walt if the park is delayed another 
year. And if funds are put off to the next 
fiscal year, it could mean a delay of some six 
months, pushing park construction off until 
the spring of 1971. 

If this happens, Computer Consultants 
likely will go elsewhere, and the research 
center may go to another Butte site. The 
center is needed in the industrial park to 
help boost further park development by en- 
couraging other industries to join a going 
operation. 

The industrial park is one necessary in- 
gredient for the economic turn-around Butte 
needs so badly. It and the industries ready 
to build in it are vital not only for their real 
contributions to the economy, but also the 
psychological life that the whole operation 
will provide. 

The community and its leadership must 
move now to do all possible to assure that 
the Butte industrial park gets the needed 
financing to get under way this summer. 


[From the Butte-Anaconda (Mont.) Mon- 
tana Standard-Post, June 17, 1970] 


OPINION AND COMMENT—A Rep LETTER DAY 
For BUTTE AREA 


The announcement in Butte of a grant 
for the development of an industrial park 
constitutes a red letter day for Butte and the 
surrounding area. 

A lead-pipe cinch for the park is a mineral 
research center to be constructed by the 
Montana Tech Foundation. That operation 
will employ 25 to 50 people with strong po- 
tential for expansion. 
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Next in line is Computer Consultants Inc., 
which plans a computer components assem- 
bly plant employing 150 to 200 people, also 
with strong potentiality for expansion, This 
is a young firm, headed by a former Butte 

an, and offers much promise. 

ROEE firms also have expressed interest, 
including General Electric which would build 
a service shop in the park. 

The important thing Is that the park is 
assured. It will offer prime industrial land 
at a nominal price. Initially some land in the 
park may be sold to industry, but the aim 
is to rent the sites so the Butte Local Devel- 
opment Corp. has a continuous source of 
funds with which to help a and assist 
new developments in the park. 

Many RENA and groups were involved 
in securing final authorization and financing 
for the park, including Sen. Mike Mansfield, 
Rep. Arnold Olsen and Sen. Lee Metcalf who 
worked to spring the grant loose this fiscal 
year. When it appeared that funds may not 
have been made available now, many com- 
munity leaders, including prominent Re- 
publicans who had assisted the Nixon cam- 
paign in 1968, contacted friends in Washing- 
ton. 

Most credit for the park, however, must 
go to James Murphy, Butte Model City di- 
rector, who presented the park idea at a 
November 1969 meeting, showed how it 
could be done, rammed ahead with the neces- 
sary paper work and applications, and pushed 
the program through a tangle of federal 
red tape. Only seven months elapsed from 
idea to approve federal funds, and that’s 
some kind of record. 

And without the Anaconda Co., which do- 
nated the 125-acre park site to the local de- 
velopment corporation, the park would not 
have gotten past the idea stage. 

Others playing significant roles in getting 
the park were Tom Perrick, rookie industrial 
development specialist on the Model City 
staff, and the development corporation itself 
which is the sponsoring agency. 

It took lots of hard work, lots of long 
hours, lots of persuasion and some temporary 
frustration, but the park now is assured. And 
with it Butte has a good chance to diversify 
its economy, to build a more solid economic 
base, and to continue to move ahead, thanks 
to the cooperation and work of many. It was 
a red letter day. 


A POSITION ON OPERATIONS INTO 
CAMBODIA AND THE EFFECTS 
THEY WILL HAVE 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, as U.S. 
troops are withdrawing from Cambodia, 
it is necessary to reexamine the prema- 
ture criticism leveled against President 
Nixon's decision to seek and destroy the 
enemy sanctuaries there. 

It appears certain that all U.S. troops 
will have been withdrawn by the end of 
June, The results of the incursion opera- 
tions have been impressive. Our troops 
have seized enough individual weapons 
to equip over 50 enemy battalions includ- 
ing: 20,400 individual weapons, 2,400 
erew-served weapons, 42,400 rocket 
rounds, 64,600 mortar rounds, and 5,400 
landmines. Enough rice to feed over 12,- 
000 enemy soldiers for 1 year was cap- 
tured while 10,900 storage bunkers and 
barrack bunkers were destroyed. These 
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figures roughly approximate 50 to 60 per- 
cent of the total supplies stored in Cam- 
bodia by the enemy. According to Defense 
Department figures of June 23, 1970, over 
11,000 of the enemy had been killed. 

Obviously, most of the supplies can be 
eventually replaced, but there are other 
less apparent results of the Cambodian 
action which may have profound effects 
upon the enemy. Morale among the South 
Vietnamese Army regulars was boosted 
to its highest point of the war, while 
enemy troops appear scattered and less 
likely to attack. Monsoon rains will soon 
make the replacement of large amounts 
of fresh supplies difficult if not impos- 
sible. Large cities in both Vietnam and 
Cambodia seem less vulnerable to large- 
scale attack from enemy staging grounds 
in Cambodia. 

U.S. Ambassador to South Vietnam, 
Ellsworth Bunker said that because of 
the Cambodian operation, it would take 
the enemy 10 months before it will func- 
tion in the “same magnitude” as. before 
the allied attack. Former Under Secre- 
tary of State, Elliot Richardson stated 
on May 10 that the allies had discovered 
more ammunition than the Communists 
normally use over a 10-month period. 

It is still possible that the militarily 
weak anti-Communist government in 
Cambodia will collapse under the force 
of Communist maneuvering in Southeast 
Asia. The President’s decision on Cam- 
bodia was designed only to protect the 
more than 400,000 American troops in 
South Vietnam and hasten U.S. with- 
drawal. The President is basically in- 
volved in a policy aimed at limiting or 
ending the use of U.S. combat troops on 
the Southeast Asia mainland, especially 
on a unilateral basis. Movement into 
Cambodia meant to aid in ending the 
war rather than increasing it. 

The President seeks to avoid another 
Vietnam-type war which will use Ameri- 
can manpower. His plans call for the 
unification of the countries of Southeast 
Asia so that they can provide their own 
men to fight Communist guerrilla in- 
surgencies. It is probable that the United 
States could still aid in such conflicts by 
providing arms, supplies, and advice. 

The President believed that his Cam- 
bodian decision would not escalate the 
war and he made this crystal clear dur- 
ing his nationwide television address on 
the eve of the military action. In fact, 
the President has stated on a number 
of occasions that the U.S. policy in East 
Asia will have as one of its major goals 
the inducement of the nations of that 
area to move toward collective self- 
defense. 

Both President Nixon and his Assist- 
ant for National. Security Affairs, Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, have expressed the be- 
lief that America’s allies have become 
lax under U.S. defense guarantees and 
that they have no incentive to work 
toward a collective defense effort. 

In an article for the Brookings Insti- 
tution’s “Agenda for the Nation,” Dr. 
Kissinger listed as one of the four con- 
ditions for an effective alliance ‘‘a penal- 
ty for noncooperation—that is, the pos- 
sibility of being refused assistance must 
exist otherwise protection will be taken 
for. granted and the mutuality of ob- 
ligation will break down.” 
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President Nixon was faced with a dif- 
ficult decision in April when the Cam- 
bodian Government submitted an urgent 
request for military assistance. His deci- 
sion to send troops for limited action was 
only a compromise. Apparently, the risks 
involved were much less than the Ameri- 
can public was led to believe by critics of 
the war. The advantages gained have 
been truly remarkable. 

On June 3, President Nixon said the 
Cambodian action was the most success- 
ful operation of this long and difficult 
war—all our major military objectives 
have been achieved. He added that the 
arms, equipment, ammunition, and food 
captured were nearly equal to those cap- 
tured in all of Vietnam last year. The 
President said that one of the most 
“dramatic” developments had been “the 
splendid performance of the South Viet- 
namese Army in the field.” 

In an interview with U.S. News & 
World Report—May 11—Secretary of 
Defense Melvin Laird said: 

Cambodia presents an opportunity for ap- 
Plication of the “Nixon doctrine” for Asia, 
which would mean a reduction not only in 
American involvement in Asian combat but 
an increase in military assistance to our 
Asian friends unlikely to launch a major 
military assistance program in Cambodia. 


During a news conference on May 8, 
President Nixon asserted that if future 
attacks into Cambodia became neces- 
sary, South Vietnamese forces would 
handle the assignment alone. 

One of the most pressing issues facing 
the administration at the present time 
is whether U.S. military commitments 
to other countries should be reduced in 
light of what has occurred in Vietnam. 
In many cases a commitment to give 
military or economic aid does not imply 
that the United States will intervene 
in the defense of a country. 

The methods and concepts of war have 
changed greatly in the past 10 years. 
Five nations now hold nuclear capabili- 
ties and the world has recognized that 
they are too dangerous for any nation 
to employ. Mass armies no longer march 
across borders to meet opposing. massed 
armies. Wars have become political 
subversions and tend to last longer and 
seemingly test the endurance of those 
engaged. 

With limitations of Presidential pow- 
ers becoming an issue of the day, per- 
haps it is time to begin reevaluating all 
U.S. treaty commitments and decide 
exactly what they entail. Certainly many 
of our treaties and especially our United 
Nations involvement. have proved inef- 
fective and have fallen short of those 
objectives for which they were designed. 

Critics of the President’s actions in 
Cambodia should reexamine not merely 
the issue of Cambodian involvement 
but the broader issues of treaty commit- 
ments across the world and the ineffec- 
tiveness of the United Nations to solve 
problems in Vietnam. 

Legislation which seeks to limit Presi- 
dential power by limiting funds is merely 
the wrong approach to solving problems 
posed by our present commitments in 
Vietnam. 

I feel that the Tonkin Gulf Resolution 
of 1964 should be repealed. Concurrently 
the United States should start a careful 
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review of all military commitments and 
decide how effective they are in light of 
what has happened in Vietnam, I believe 
that the President has been within his 
limits of power in protecting our troops 
during the withdrawal period. I also be- 
lieve that the present program of Viet- 
namization will continue to be effective. 

At the same time, I do not feel that 
Presidential power shoule be limited by 
legislation calling for the elimination of 
funds to support our present effort. I am 
sincerely in favor of ending the war at 
the first opportunity, but I cannot be- 
lieve that this will be done by setting a 
date to cut off funds. 

The McGovern-Hatfield “end the war” 
amendment is merely a camouflaged at- 
tempt to limit the President’s power and 
may only serve to limit his effectiveness 
in bringing about Vietnamization and 
an end to our troop commitments. I 
refuse to believe that such proposals are 
dealing with the real issues at stake. 


INTRODUCTION OF A BILL TO AID 
SMALL BUSINESS IN MEETING 
FEDERAL OR STATE POLLUTION 
CONTROL STANDARDS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill similar to S. 3528, introduced 
by Senator McIntyre, designed to as- 
sist small business concerns in conform- 
ing with new pollution standards. The 
bill would also aid in encouraging small 
businessmen in the development and 
utilization of new and improved meth- 
ods of waste disposal and pollution con- 
trol. It authorizes the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration, after 
consultation with appropriate govern- 
mental agencies, to include in the Ad- 
ministration’s regular loans programs 
equipment, facilities, or machinery so 
designed as to prevent, control, or mini- 
mize environmental pollution. 

Increasing awareness of the dangers 
inherent in the deterioration of our en- 
vironment has prompted Congress and 
various State legislatures to enact legis- 
lation to cope with this problem. Un- 
doubtedly, interest in these problems will 
be greatly expanded during this decade. 

An increased emphasis will be placed 
on enforcement by requiring firms con- 
tributing to pollution to make necessary 
changes in plant and equipment. Re- 
quirements and new standards must, out 
of necessity, be drawn in such a way that 
compliance will be assured. 

Many small business concerns will be 
hard pressed for available funds to meet 
requirements as new enforcement pro- 
grams are established, and the very ex- 
istence of large numbers of small busi- 
nesses will be threatened if they cannot 
meet the statutory requirements. This 
bill would assure that small business 
loans would be available to help meet 
this need. The bill is also designed to 
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make loans to encourage the small busi- 
ness sector of our economy to develop 
and utilize new and improved methods 
of waste disposal and pollution control. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to emphasize that it is not the pur- 
pose of this bill to in any way remove 
or exempt small business from meeting 
standards or requirements under any 
environmental bill presently enacted or 
proposed in the future. It is my hope 
that this bill will constitute a vehicle 
by which small businesses can be en- 
couraged to comply with and develop 
new methods whereby early eradication 
of environmental pollution can be ac- 
complished, and I ask my colleagues to 
join me in this endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
bill to be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

H.R. 18191 
A bill to amend the Small Business Act to en- 
courage the development and utilization of 
new and improved methods of waste dis- 
posal and pollution control; to assist small 
business concerns to effect conversions re- 
quired to meet Federal or State pollution 
control standards; and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Small Business Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking “paragraph (5)” in para- 
graph (4) and inserting “paragraphs (5) 
and (8)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(8) The Administrator shall require that 
any equipment, facilities, or machinery to 
be acquired with assistance under this sub- 
section be so designed as to prevent, con- 
trol, or minimize environmental pollution 
which might otherwise result therefrom in 
accordance with such standards as the Ad- 
ministrator shall prescribe after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate governmental 
agencies. In the processing of applications 
for financial assistance under this subsec- 
tion the Administrator shall give priority 
to those applications which he determines 
will further the development or utilization 
of new and improved methods of waste dis- 
posal or pollution control. The rate of in- 
terest for the Administration’s share of any 
loan with respect to which such determi- 
nation has been made shall not exceed the 
average annual interest rate on all interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States 
then forming part of the public debt as com- 
puted at the end of the fiscal year next 
preceding the date of the loan and adjusted 
to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per centum, 
plus one-quarter of 1 per centum per an- 
num.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 7(b) of the Small 
Business Act is amended— 

(1) by striking the period at the end of 
Paragraph (5) and inserting “; and”; and 

(2) by adding after paragraph (5) a new 
paragraph as follows: 

(6) to make such loans (either directly or 
in cooperation with banks or other lending 
institutions through agreements to partici- 
pate on an immediate or deferred basis) as 
the Administration determines to be neces- 
sary or appropriate to assist any small busi- 
ness concern in effecting additions to or al- 
terations in its plant, facilities, or methods 
of operation to meet requirements for the 
prevention or control of environmental pol- 
lution imposed by Federal or State law, if 
the Administration determines. that such 
concern is likely to suffer substantial eco- 
nomic injury without assistance under this 
paragraph.” 
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(b) The third sentence of section 7(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking “or (5)" 
and inserting “, (5), or (6)”. 

(c) Section 4(c) (1) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “7(b) (6)", after “7(b) (5),". 


AGRICULTURE AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, recently— 
and unfortunately it has only been re- 
cently—our national concern has focused 
on the environment and man’s pollution 
of his planet; but I believe that we often 
forget that agriculture is, as much as any 
livelihood, tied very closely with ecology 
and continued ecological balance. If our 
manipulations of the environment upset 
our agricultural capablities, then our 
peoples might well face shortages of suf- 
ficient foodstuffs for our continued sur- 
vival. 

I include in the Record an article en- 
titled “Human Needs and Environmental 
Quality,” written by Dr. N. C. Brady, the 
director of research and director of the 
Cornell University agricultural experi- 
ment station—a man eminently qualified 
to speak on the question of agriculture 
and the environment. His article which 
appeared in New York’s Food and Life 
Sciences Quarterly follows: 

HUMAN NEEDS AND ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
(By N. O. Brady) 


Agriculture’s reason for being is to meet 
basic human needs. Supplying healthful nu- 
tritious food is our first objective. We provide 
other essential products used for clothing, 
shelter, and industrial raw materials. Fur- 
thermore, the natural resources of our great 
outdoors provide not only material wealth 
but aesthetic satisfaction so essential to our 
well-being. And in our immediate surround- 
ings plants and animals, mostly products of 
agriculture’s efforts, provide us with enjoy- 
ment we can obtain in no other way. 

Agriculture has succeeded in varying de- 
grees in meeting these human needs. Our 
highly efficient production: and marketing 
systems have been most successful in pro- 
viding us with food and fiber at low relative 
costs. Unfortunately, this efficiency has re- 
quired production systems and new chem- 
ical inputs which in some cases threaten to 
reduce our ability to meet another of our 
basic human needs—a clean wholesome en- 
vironment. This dual responsibility—meeting 
the needs for food, fiber, and aesthetic satis- 
faction, and maintaining environmental 
quality (EQ)—is truly agriculture’s major 
challenge of the decades ahead. 

There are some who contend that agri- 
culture has no concern for the environment. 
They couldn’t be farther from the truth. 
Agriculture’s very existence is dependent 
upon a favorable environment, not only for 
man, but for plants and animals as well. Re- 
gardless of the region, or the state of tech- 
nology, agriculture’s use of the soil, water, 
and air resources continually reminds the in- 
dustry of its dependence upon a favorable en- 
vironment. 

The relationship between agriculture and 
its environment has not always been com- 
patible nor mutually beneficial, however. 
Agriculture has suffered from an unfavorable 
environment, especially as evidenced by in- 
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adequate moisture. Also from the earliest 
days of settlement, there have been abuses 
and excesses in agriculture’s manipulation of 
nature. The best example is that of soil ero- 
sion. In colonial times when soils were de- 
pleted, new land was acquired or cleared, but 
as prime agricultural lands became fully oc- 
cupied and centers of civilization moved 
closer to the areas of production, agriculture 
realized that it could no longer permit its 
soils to wash away. The Dust Bowl Era and 
the soil conservation movement were indeed 
the turning points in American agriculture. 

The concept of soil conservation was ini- 
tially difficult to put across, but when the 
benefits were demonstrated, cultural methods 
to keep valuable top soil in place eventually 
became basic, accepted practices of intensive 
crop production. Farm ponds, terraced slopes, 
and grassed waterways likewise proved their 
worth in the scheme to preserve water and 
soil resources for agricultural uses, These 
practices have had tremendous social benefits 
too, in terms of preventing accumulation of 
silt in great reservoirs, lakes, and streams, and 
providing abundant water supplies for aes- 
thetic, recreational and other practical uses 
for all of society. 

The intense competition, advanced tech- 
nology, and highly commercial aspects of 
modern farming have brought new problems 
to agriculture’s environment. The use of 
chemicals to control devastating insects and 
diseases, and to supplement soil nutrients for 
high-yielding crops have come into common 
practice. Animal production is being confined 
to huge feed lots to enhance management 
efficiency and to reduce the labor and equip- 
ment costs of unit production. Where these 
practices have been carried to excess or where 
poor judgment was exercised, agriculture has 
found them to be self-defeating. 

Concern for the effects of agriculture on 
the environment is not new to science. For 
many years, agricultural researchers have 
worked to develop fertilizer, feeds, crops, and 
animals that were optimally suited to their 
purposes and surroundings, that would resist 
or tolerate pests, or that would be more fully 
utilized and reduce the problems of contami- 
nation and waste. This search is still going on 
and almost daily new knowledge is being re- 
ported. Biological controls, quickly degradable 
compounds, and resistant varieties are among 
the developments that reduce the need for 
pesticides. Chemicals specific in their effect 
on target organisms have been developed as 
have those which chemically attract or steri- 
lize the unwanted pests with a minimum of 
damage to non-target organisms. New designs 
and techniques that conserve soil and water, 
processing technology that re-uses water or 
passes it along unimpaired for other uses, 
and new and useful products from former 
wastes are some of the exciting examples of 
agricultural research accomplishment, Like- 
wise, the many ornamental plants developed 
and utilized by agricultural scientists are 
major contributions to improved environ- 
mental quality. 

Despite the progress already made, it is 
obvious that we are just getting started in a 
problem area where much remains to be 
done. Biological controls, acceptable disposal 
of animal wastes, and ways to delay eutrophi- 
cation of our lakes, for example, are barely 
underway in terms of the knowledge required 
to make sound judgments and implement 
effective practices. 

Agriculture joins with the rest of society 
in expressing its concern with the seeming 
deterioration of some aspects of our environ- 
ment. At the same time, it recognizes that 
all human needs must be considered as we 
seek to improve environmental quality. 
Furthermore, emphasis must be given to 
science and education if we are to develop 
the new and improved systems which mini- 
mize pollution while continuing to satisfy 
man’s need for food, fiber, and aesthetic 
enjoyment. 
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Adequately supported, agricultural scien- 
tists can contribute much to all of society 
and many industries outside of agriculture 
in the crucial years ahead. Their professional 
skills and ability to work with nature’s dy- 
namic environment can be of great value in 
reconciling human needs with the preserva- 
tion of a wholesome, natural environment. 


AMBASSADOR KNOWS RUSS AIM 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Ray Mc- 
Hugh is chief of the Washington bureau 
of Copley News Service. He is a distin- 
guished correspondent who shows with 
each piece he writes a keen analytical 
approach to news reporting. Moreover, as 
an interpreter of current international 
developments, he brings insight and un- 
derstanding to complex issues. 

Mr. McHugh has just written a series 
of articles on the Middle East. In these, 
he points to the basic friendliness many 
Arabs have for America and their un- 
willingness to see their nations fall under 
Soviet domination. He notes the forward 
strides being made by Iran, the precari- 
ous position of Lebanon, and the critical 
problems of Egypt. 

As one who shares his basic respect for 
the Arab peoples, and who hopes that 
America will not write off this vast sec- 
tion of the world, I want each of my 
colleagues to have an opportunity to read 
Mr. McHugh’s works: 


[From the Aurora (Ill.) Beacon-News, 
May 13, 1970] 
AMBASSADOR KNOWS Russ AIM 
(By Ray McHugh) 

TEHERAN, Inan.—It is one of those curious 
quirks of history that finds Douglas Mac- 
Arthur II stationed as U.S. ambassador to 
Iran at a time when the Soviet Union has 
mounted its most determined bid for domi- 
nation of the Middle East and access to the 
warm waters of the Persian Gulf and the 
oceans beyond. 

It was August, 1939, when a young Mac- 
Arthur, working his way up the state depart- 
ment ladder, was ordered to Moscow with a 
personal message for Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin from President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

American diplomats in Europe had learned 
that a Soviet-German pact was imminent. 
Roosevelt’s letter was an appeal to Stalin not 
to enter into any agreement with Adolf Hitler. 

“I traveled by train from Paris to Berlin 
to Warsaw and finally to Moscow,” Mac- 
Arthur recalls. “When I finally arrived, I 
learned that the agreement had been signed 
the night before. ; 

“It was probably too late to change any 
decisions, but one will always wonder.” 

Little more than a week later Hitler in- 
vaded Poland and World War II was under 
way. 

While in Moscow, MacArthur and other 
U.S. diplomats learned from anti-Hitler Ger- 
mans one of the secret clauses of that agree- 
ment—a clause that was not made public 
until after the war. 

“The two governments agree,” it said, 
“that the area in the general direction of the 
Persian Gulf is recognized as the center of 
the aspirations of the Soviet Union.” 

The clause was remembered in the wartime 
big three conferences, including the 1947 
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meeting of Roosevelt, Stalin and Winston 
Churchill here in Tehran, and in the im- 
mediate postwar period. 

Roosevelt and Churchill rejected in se- 
quence Stalin’s demand for control over the 
Dardanelles that lead from the Black Sea 
into the Mediterranean, his demand that 
Libya in North Africa and Eritrea on the 
east coast of Africa be made Soviet mandates, 
his bid for creation of a Kurdish state that 
would have been carved out of lands belong- 
ing to Iran, Turkey and Iraq. 

After the war, when the Soviet army broke 
its pledge to withdraw from Iran within six 
months after the end of hostilities—a dead- 
line that the United States and Britain both 
beat—and Soviet agents set up a puppet 
regime in the Caspian Sea province of Azer- 
baidzahn, it was only vigorous pressure by 
the Truman administration within the 
security council of the United Nations and 
courageous direct military action by the 
Iranian Army and the Shah that toppled the 
would-be Soviet puppets and returned the 
province to Tehran’s control. 

Those lessons were too soon forgotten. At- 
tention shifted to Berlin, to eastern Europe 
and the Balkans, to the vast mainland of 
China. But Russian ambitions, spelled out in 
the 1939 pact and directly linked to a policy 
laid down at the 1815 Congress of Vienna by 
Czar Alexander I, continued to burn in the 
Kremlin. 

“The history of this situation must not be 
overlooked in any assessment of Soviet ambi- 
tions,” said one high U.S. official. 

“What we are seeing in the Middle East 
and South Asia today is not a natural spread 
of Communist or socialist ideology, but 
rather a continuation of age-old Russian 
ambitions, aided and abetted by radical na- 
tionalism that Moscow encourages at the 
expense of feudal, almost medieval condi- 
tions in many countries. 

“Iran, thanks to the forward-loo 
policies of the Shah, has become a bastion 
against the Russians, but consider what has 
happened in other parts of the Moslem 
world in recent years: 

“For 60 years after the defeat of the Rus- 
sian navy by the Japanese in the war of 
1905-1906, no Russian warship ventured into 
the Persian Gulf. Last year there were three 
‘courtesy visits.’ 

“Iraq and Syria are totally dominated by 
Moscow. 

“Egypt has become dependent on Soviet 
arms. 

“Sudan, Libya and Algeria have radical 
leftist governments. Eritrea is a hotbed of 
subversion. 

“The Russians have established a strong 
naval force in the Mediterranean. 

“South Yemen has become one of the most 
radical of states with the Russians and Chi- 
nese Reds vying for influence. 

“And now Britain is scheduled to leave 
the Persian Gulf in 1971, leaving to an un- 
certain future its whole network of shiekh- 
doms and protectorates that have been 
guarded for 150 years by the ‘plate glass’ of 
British military presence.” 

[From Copley News Service] 

IRAN PUSHES VILLAGE EDUCATION 

(By Ray McHugh) 

TEHRAN, Inan.—In what it calls a holy war 
against ignorance, Iran is taking boys and 
girls on graduation from high school and 
sending them to remote villages to live in 
one-room mud huts and help less fortunate 
countrymen bridge a chasm of centuries. 

In this nation of 30 million people, only 
30 to 40 per cent can read and write. More 
than half have no knowledge of modern 
medical treatment. In hidden mountain yil- 
lages meager crops are coaxed from the soil 
with methods that were old at the time of 
Christ. 

The shak of Iran who is driving hif na- 
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tion into the 20th Century in an aggressive 
“white revolution,” has now turned his well- 
developed army into what promises to be a 
huge domestic “peace corps.” 

The program may become a model for de- 
veloping countries throughout Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. It also may be a crucial 
element in the shah’s determined drive to 
establish Iranian leadership in the Persian 
Gulf region before the area falls to radical 
elements allied with Russia. 

American Officials, concerned with reform 
of U.S. draft laws and the ambitions of many 
young people to perform national service 
outside the military area, also are studying 
the program. Some of its features are not 
unlike the “national service corps” idea put 
forward in 1966 by former Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara. 

“There is no other way that we could at- 
tack our problem,” says Dr, Hussein Banai, 
director of Iran’s education corps and also 
leader of the country’s Boy Scout movement. 

“If we spent 10 times as much—money we 
don’t have—we could not expect the same 
results.” 

In an interview, Banai said Iran has 55,000 
villages. Ten thousand, he said, are virtually 
untouched by any kind of government pro- 
gram. 

“About 19,000 now have some kind of 
school,” he said. “We hope that within two 
to three years all villages with a population 
of 200 or more will have classrooms; within 
10 to 12 years we hope to put a school into 
every village in Iran that will offer at least 
the minimum fourth-grade education for 
children and adults.” 

Banai calls the program the 
Iran's future. 

“We must open this gate to education. 
We must teach our people to read and write 
before we can begin to school them in the 
whole complex social and technical changes 
that are necessary. Literacy is not the end 
of this program. It is only the beginning.” 

Each male high school graduate in Iran 
is drafted for two years of military service 
at the age of 18. A series of tests selects 
who will work in the educational and agri- 
cultural corps. All medical students are auto- 
matically assigned to the health corps for 
two years upon graduation. 

Each corpsman receives 200 hours of mili- 
tary basic training, and 350 hours of instruc- 
tion in teaching, public hygiene, sanitation, 
basic agriculture, etc. 

About 50 per cent of the male high school 
graduates are now being taken into the 
corps, The pay scale is identical to military 
grades and ranges from $45-$70 a month. 
The army provides transport and logistical 
support for the program. 

In elght years, the education corps has 
sent 60,000 boys into the village. 

It is now handling 5,000 newcomers every 
six months and Banai says 33,000 who have 
finished their service have voluntarily gone 
back to villages as teachers, They must agree 
to serve a minimum of three years. If they 
serve five years, they receive certificates en- 
titling them to teach in Iran’s larger cities 
which boast regular public school systems. 

The activities of each soldier-teacher are 
checked about 30 times a year. Banai says. 
Youths who are anxious for a college edu- 
cation are allowed to work on correspondence 
courses that are augmented by two months’ 
attendance at a college or teachers’ institute 
each summer. 

So far, Banai says, about 1.5 million ile 
literates have been taught to read and write. 

Girls were allowed to volunteer for the 
program two years ago. They, too, undergo 
six months of military and corps training. 

“The girls really are doing a better job 
than the men,” says Banai. “‘We now have 
3,500 in the villages and we hope to send 
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4,000 a year into the program. They are 
changing the face of whole villages. Adult 
classes are growing. The women are less tim- 
id about girl teachers. 

“In one village in a northerly forest region, 
one girl actually convinced the people that 
they needed a farm-to-market road and then 
she helped lay out a 12-kilometer road.” 

The Iranians are getting some unexpected 
benefits from the program. It is minimizing 
the complaints of some youths about forced 
service, it is giving the army a new image 
among the peasant population—boys and 
girls in the corps all wear military-type uni- 
forms—and it is bringing various isolated 
sections of the country’s society into contact 
with other regions, stirring a new national 
pride. 

Iran is a country as large as that section 
of the United States east of the Mississippi 
River, but for centuries it has lacked the 
roads and communications that bind nations 
together. 

“In a real sense,” Banai claims, “we are 
introducing our universities to our villages 
and, in turn, we have already gathered more 
information about our villages than has been 
available at any time in the last 25 cen- 
turies.” 

A fledgling computer center in Tehran is 
attempting to program this information with 
other demographic data collected in national 
censuses in 1955 and 1965. The 1955 census 
was the first in the history of the country. 

In addition to their teaching duties, each 
boy and girl soldier must organize the vil- 
lagers to build classrooms as a community 
project. 

“I expect to build 2,500 schools this year,” 
Banai says. "They may be primitive by U.S. 
standards, but it would cost the government 
at least $10 million to accomplish this—and 
I don't think we could do it.” 

The government is spending about $10 
million on the male portion of the program 
and has earmarked $4.5 million to train the 
girls. The funds have been drawn from the 
defense budget. The Education Ministry fur- 
nishes the new classrooms. 

The greatest change may be in the outlook 
of Iran’s women. In traditional Moslem fash- 
ion, most women remain in their father’s 
house until they are married. Except in a 
few large cities where Western ways have 
penetrated, women in Iran have followed age- 
old patterns. 

“Now for the first time,” Banai said, “we 
are giving our women a true role in a major 
national program. We are opening a ‘gate’ 
for them, too.” 

[From the Joliet (Ill.) Herald-News, May 28, 
1970} 
EGYPTIAN INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Catro.—Official Egypt wears a brave face 
but when the mask slips a visitor sees a 
fear much deeper than concern over Israel, 

A few days in hot and dusty Cairo, in the 
teeming streets of Alexandria and along the 
people-packed banks of the Nile leave one 
wondering if President Gama] Abdel Nasser 
could afford peace. Some say peace could open 
the way for unparalleled development, But 
it also could open unparalleled problems to 
public debate. 

Without the trumpeting claims of often 
imaginary victories over the Israelis, without 
the constant appeals for Arab unity, without 
the heavy contributions from oil-rich Arab 
neighbors, what would happen to Egypt? Can 
it overcome a kind of national inferiority 
complex? 

Cairo gives a visitor the impression of a 
not-too-well made clock that is slowly run- 
ning down, despite some obviously dedicated 
efforts to speed its movements. 
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Cars still crowd streets and the big squares 
along the Nile; shops still offer a reasonable 
selection of goods, though the quality is gen- 
erally poor and one is assured that “any- 
thing” is available on the black market. 

Factories spew clouds of smoke, but pro- 
duction is admittedly slipping behind sched- 
ule and behind a remorseless population 
growth, despite the recent injection of So- 
viet industrial equipment and personnel, 

Universities opened to the rank-and-file 
Egyptian youngster in 1954 by Nasser now 
boast more than 80,000 students in Cairo 
alone. The top 10 per cent of this student 
body is called “excellent” by qualified judges, 
but the general level of education seems to 
range from poor to mediocre. 

Nevertheless, even this introduction to 
higher learning has kindled aspirations and 
ambitions that Egypt’s military-socialist s0- 
ciety finds hard to meet. 

Agriculture programs keyed to the Aswan 
Dam project are behind schedule, though the 
approaches to Alexandria attest that Egyp- 
tians, too, can make the desert bloom; it 
produces perhaps the best cement in the 
world, but struggles to find markets. 

The families who live in 700-year-old 
hovels along the walls of Old Cairo, near the 
“city of the Dead” are silent testimony to the 
housing shortage, though new subdivisions 
and utilitarian if unattractive blocks of flats 
dot Giza and Heliopolis. 

Corn fields are green with hybrid strains 
developed on advice of men from the Ameri- 
can midwest and vegetable gardens prosper, 
but so far a deaf ear has been turned to sug- 
gestions that the Nile Valley can become a 
five-crop-a-year vegetable larder for most of 
Europe—even for Egypt. 

The Suez Canal remains closed with its 
$200 million annual revenue diverted to the 
building of huge oil tankers that will never 
be able to use the waterway. 

A $3 million annual tourist industry has 
dried to a trickle so thin that a new Sheraton 
Hotel in Cairo opened in May and found only 
10 paying guests for its 20 floors. 

An Egyptian pound pegged at $2.40 is ridi- 
culed by Egyptians who pursue visiting Amer- 
icans with “pound for a dollar” offers. Gov- 
ernment restrictions that allow an Egyptian 
to convert only $20 to hard currency when 
he goes abroad adds to the money pressure. 

Where is it all leading? 

“I don't know,” confesses a former cabinet 
Officer. “We have accomplished a great deal 
in improved health services, social planning, 
food distribution, even housing. 

“But sometimes I am a pessimist. We seem 
to be fighting an impossible battle, The odds 
are so great, 

“I suppose we are a nation of ‘pyramid 
builders.’ We reach out for dramatic, instant 
solutions to our problems. The Aswan Dam 
is the latest example, but I am not at all sure 
the dam can accomplish all that is expected 
of it.” 

What if the war with Israel goes badly, or 
what if the Aswan Dam fails to fulfill expec- 
tations? 

“Then,” said the former cabinet. minister, 
“I am afraid we would lose faith in our- 
selves. It has happened before. We would 
retreat into our own kind of mysticism—a 
kind that has evolved over a thousand years, 
fed by the monotony and the inevitability 
of nature in this part of the world. 

“If we fail, we will say, ‘This is something 
Allah did not want.’ 

“To a westerner, such an answer may seem 
like a weak excuse. It is. But it's been used 
before. It allows us to live with ourselves.” 

The well-educated former minister's words 
struck a sharp contrast to the confident care- 
fully chosen. phrases an American newsman 
hears in Egypt's government offices. 

A spokesman for President Nasser exudes 
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confidence. He urges understanding and co- 
operation with the United States, but he sets 
a high price. 

He demands an end to all military sales to 
Israel and U.S. support for the immediate, 
unqualified withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
territories occupied in 1967. 

“The day an American spokesman indorses 
withdrawal,” he said, “we will resume diplo- 
matic relations. 

“If the United States thinks—as President 
Nixon has said—that there is now an equili- 
brium between Arab and Israeli forces, it is 
wrong. This we cannot accept.” 

But behind the brave words, there also is 
a plea. 

“The United States is not only a great 
country, it is a great power,” he said. “It has 
great responsibilities in this part of the 
world. 

“Right and justice are on our side. We look 
to you for help because America has had 
nothing to do with colonialism and Israel 
today is practicing a new kind of ‘Nazi’ 
colonialism. 

“We do not believe there is any limit to 
the influence you can exert on Israel. If you 
command, it must agree. The pro-Israel ele- 
ments in America must understand that 
Israel has achievéd no peace, no security. 
Her military victories have brought her 
nothing.” 

Despite the long lines of Russian ships 
that can be seen in Alexandria Harbor, de- 
spite the occasional MIG21 that flashes over 
the Nile, despite the convoys of Russian 
katushka rockets and cannon that roll 
through Cairo streets under carelessly tended 
canvas covers, Egyptian spokesmen try to 
minimize Soviet influence. 

“If there is a settlement with Israel, if 
there is no threat of aggression, we will ex- 
pect the Russians to leave,” said Dr. Essmat 
Abdel Maquid, newly appointed ambassador 
to France. 

“Russia poses no military threat to the 
Arab world. But where the West has re- 
fused to help us in our revolution, the So- 
viet Union has cooperated. It has its own 
experience in trying to change an archaic 
class society and it has shown that it sym- 
pathizes with our desire to do the same, 

“We are not concerned with big power 
politics, but if the U.S. Sixth Fleet has a 
right in the Mediterranean, so does the Rus- 
sian fleet. 

“To us this is not a struggle of Commu- 
nism vs. Capitalism. This is a case of Russia 
supporting a right and just cause.” 

Other Egyptians, however, do not appear 
so confident about Russian intentions. Egypt 
is essentially run by its army and it is the 
army with whom Moscow has made its com- 
pact. 

An international industrial fair in Cairo in 
May was dominated by Soviet exhibits and 
a huge “USSR” banner dwarfs even the red, 
white and green flag of the United Arab 
Republic. 

Soviet “advisers” are reported to have 
moved into most of the government minis- 
tries, particularly the information, tndus- 
trial and communications sectors. They have 
avoided social planning flelds thus far. 

“The MIGs were one thing this is some- 
thing else,” warned a British businessman 
who lives in Cairo. “This is serious. The 
Egyptians have their backs to the wall. They 
must produce something to match their 
words. They are in a mood to make a deal 
with the devil, and they may have done just 
that.” 

With the man in the street, the Russians 
have less impact. Few Soviets are seen and 
to many Egyptians the actual war with 
Israel is a bore, though in true Arab style, 
they enjoy Nasser’s saber-rattling speeches. 
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They applaud the rhetoric, but show lit- 
tle taste for the battle. They weep for the 
Palestinians, but quietly refer to them as 
“foreigners ... those Asians.” 

Prodded by a friend, I offered a Cairo 
banker two Russian rubles in exchange for 
an Egyptian pound. 

The banker laughed. 

“No, thank you,” he said. “Cur pound 
may not be worth much, but your rubles 
are worth nothing.” 

Perhaps that is what really troubles Egyp- 
tians. Are they selling their future for ru- 
bles? They still are praying for an alterna- 
tive. 


[From the Elgin (Il) Daily Courier-News, 
June 4, 1970] 
IN THE MIDDLE IN MIDEAST 
(By Ray McHugh) 

BEIRUT, LEBANON.—More than 3,000 years 
ago Phoenician traders sailed from Beirut to 
open trade routes to the far corners of the 
Mediterranean. 

Their descendants today fact equally haz- 
ardous voyages through storm-tossed Middle 
East politics. 

It is probably still true that Christian- 
Moslem Lebanon would be the “second” of 
Israel’s neighbors to sign any peace agree- 
ment, but what was once an almost neutral 
stance in the Arab-Israeli controversy is rap- 
idly giving way to outright hostility toward 
Tel Aviv. In a country balanced so delicately 
on economic, ethnic, religious and political 
tightropes, passion is a vice it can ill-afford. 

Three years after the six-day war, Lebanon 
finds itself squeezed harder and harder by 
events over which she has little control. 

She is menaced by a quarrelsome Syria 
which is dominated by Russia and a radical 
socialist band of ex-army corporals and ser- 
geants. 

She is menaced by upwards of 200,000 Pal- 
estinian refugees, some of whom have lived 
in pathetic mud and tin camp cities since 
1948 and whose hatred for Israel spills over 
into violence with increasing regularity. 

And she is menaced by Israel which has 
struck punishing blows against Lebanon’s 
impoverished southern regions in attempts 
to discourage Palestinian commando raids on 
Jewish territory. 

Lebanon’s little 12,000-man army is no 
match for any of its potential adversaries, the 
Syrians, the Israelis or the well-armed Pal- 
estinian commandos. Its tanks and guns are 
positioned in the streets of Beirut, Tripoli 
and Tyre to bolster local police in an in- 
creasingly tense internal climate. 

“The Syrians send the commandos truck- 
loads of arms and our soldiers and customs 
people dare not stop them,” complained a 
worried Beirut businessman. “Syria would 
like any kind of excuse to march in.” 

The situation, ironically, is driving Leba- 
non closer to Egypt and to Russia for protec- 
tion, And each step is painful for a country 
that does not disguise its friendship and ad- 
miration for the United States. 

Former President Camille Chamoun, the 
strongman of Lebanese politics and a bitter 
foe of Egypt's President Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
has just done an about-face. In a speech 
outlining the qualifications of Lebanon’s 
next president who will be elected this sum- 
mer, Chamoun said: 

“The hard circumstances . . . necessitate 
that the next president of Lebanon be the 
best aide to President Nasser in his battle 
against the common enemy (Israel).” 

Lebanon, he added, now is in a state of 
“complete deterioration.” 

Sheikh Michel El-Khouri, one of the men 
frequently mentioned as a strong presidential 
contender, touched another corner of Leba- 
non’s dilemma. 
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“Unfortunately, the only way to prove one’s 
nationalism to many people, is to be anti- 
American,” he said in an interview. 

The bald, 42-year-old president of the Na- 
tional Tourist Council is the son of Leba- 
non's first president. The nation gained its 
independence from France in 1943. 

Nasserism and anti-Americanism could 
both cost Lebanon a high price, Sheikh El- 
Khouri and tourism minister Khatalik 
Babikian acknowledge that declining Ameri- 
can trade is having an impact. 

The loss is particularly noticeable here be- 
cause Beirut is home to so many U.S. firms 
that operate in the Middle East. 

One of those businessmen, Frank Russell, 
a former vice president of RCA and the Hil- 
ton Hotel Corp., has taken the lead in a 
vigorous effort to defend not only U.S. in- 
terests in the region, but also to encourage 
what he calls greater understanding of the 
Arab side in the confrontation with Israel. 

Russell has founded “Americans for jus- 
tice in the Middle East.” Sparked by mem- 
bers of the American community here and 
with contributions from more than 3,000 
members and several firms, the AJME has 
launched a worldwide mailing program to 
present what it calls the “facts” about the 
Arab side, which it complains are inade- 
quately reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ACT 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, 1965, I first introduced leg- 
islation to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to provide equality of treat- 
ment with respect to widows and widow- 
ers of certain employees who die in serv- 
ice. On June 12, the US. Civil Service 
Commission submitted their views to 
Representative Dutsk1, chairman of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, expressing support for my bill 
in this Congress, H.R. 468. I wish to ex- 
tend congratulations to the Civil Service 
Commission and I think it is great that 
the Commission has finally awakened to 
the discrimination against women and 
their husbands. At this time, I insert in 
the Recorp the text of that letter for 
everyone to read: 

U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 12, 1970. 
Hon, THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further re- 
ply to your request for the Commission’s 
views on H.R. 468, a bill “To amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide equality 
of treatment with respect to widows and wid- 
owers of certain employees who die in sery- 
ice.” 

The bill would revise the civil service re- 
tirement system to provide automatic sur- 
vivor annuities for widowers of employees 
who die in service on the same basis as for 
widows. 

Section 8341 of title 5, United States Code, 
provides for automatic survivor annuities for 
widows and “dependent” widowers of civil 
service employees who die after 18 months of 
service. 
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To qualify as a “dependent widower” of an 
employee who dies in service for purposes 
of a survivor annuity under the civil service 
retirement system, the widower, among other 
things, must (a) be incapable of self-support 
because of mental or physical disability, and 
(b) have received more than half of his sup- 
port from the employee. This bill would re- 
vise section 8341 of title 5 to remove the re- 
quirement that the widower of an employee 
who dies in service must have been a “de- 
pendent widower” in order to qualify for a 
survivor annuity. 

In fiscal year 1969, 5933 widows and 17 de- 
pendent widowers of deceased employees were 
added to the benefit roll, If the amendment 
proposed by this bill had been in effect, an 
estimated additional 900 nondependent wid- 
owers would have been added to the roll. 
The Commission estimates that enactment 
of this bill would increase the normal cost of 
the retirement system by .04% of payroll. It 
would add $196.1 million to the unfunded 
liability, to be amortized in cqual install- 
ments of $10.3 million a year for the next 
30 years. 

The Commission favors the enactment of 
H.R, 468 for the following reasons: 

1. The present provision for automatic sur- 
vivor annuities reflects discrimination be- 
tween the sexes. The nondependent husband 
does not have equal protection against eco- 
nomic hazard; he has no entitlement to a 
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survivor annuity whereas the non-dependent 
wife is awarded a survivor benefit. 

2. The present provision runs counter to 
the facts of current day living. By and large, 
women work because the family needs the 
money, and the income earned by women is 
significant in the support of the family. On 
the principle that one purpose of a retire- 
ment system is to cushion family living 
standards against loss of income caused by 
death, it is appropriate to drop the depend- 
ency requirement for husbands of working 
wives. 

3. The provisions for annuities to surviv- 
ing spouses of deceased annuitants do not 
include a dependency test. It is inconsistent 
to apply such a test in the provisions for 
annuities to surviving spouses of deceased 
employees. 

4. From a practical viewpoint, the pro- 
posed provision would be easier to adminis- 
ter because the dependency determinations 
are usually time consuming and frequently 
difficult to resolve satisfactorily. 

This bill does not take into account the 
enactment of Public Law 89-554, approved 
September 6, 1966. In addition there are a 
few technical changes which should be made 
in the bill. Accordingly, if this bill is to be 
given further consideration, we suggest 
amending H.R. 468 as follows: 
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(A bill to provide equality of treatment with 
respect to widows and widowers of certain 
employees who die in service) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 8341 
(a) of title 5, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and” after paragraph (2); 

(2) by striking out paragraph (3); and 

(3) by renumbering paragraph “(4)” as 
paragraph “(3)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 8341(d) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “dependent widower” 
wherever it appears and inserting “widower” 
in place thereof; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (2); and 

(3) by renumbering paragraphs “(3)” and 
“(4)” as paragraphs “(2)” and “(3)”. 

Sec. 3. Section 8341(c) (2) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“subsection (a)(4)” and inserting “subsec- 
tion (a) (3)” in place thereof. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the Administration's 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert E. Hampron, 
Chairman. 


SENATE—T7hursday, June 25, 1970 


The Senate met at 9 am. and was 
called to order by Hon. Ernest F. HOL- 
LINGS, a Senator from the State of South 
Carolina. 

The Chaplain; the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O-Thou in whose boundless being re- 
poses all treasures of wisdom and truth 
and holiness, grant that as we draw near 
to Thee there may be imparted to us a 
measure of that wisdom, truth, and 
holiness which transcends our. human 
powers. Lift all our endeavors this day 
above our own strength and wisdom. 
Mediate to us Thy energy of mind and 
spirit and judgment. 

Grant us, O Lord, the grace of a 
thankful and uncomplaining heart, the 
grace of courage to speak boldly for 
what is right, the grace of patience when 
others speak in disagreement, the grace 
of silence when it is wiser than hasty 
speech, the grace of forgiveness toward 
any who wrong us, and the grace of 
steadfastness in desiring to know and do 
Thy will. 

O God, may the Congress, the execu- 
tive: and, judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and the people concert their 
energies, for the achievement of justice 
at home and peace among the nations. 

In the name of. the Prince of Peace. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of ‘the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon.. Ernest F. HOLLINGS, a Sens- 
tor from the State of South Carolina, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HOLLINGS theretipon tvok the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of Wednesday, June 24, 1970, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING, PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA TODAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the completion of the remarks of 
the able Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) today the able Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) be recognized for 
not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the dis- 


tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. MCINTYRE) is now recognized 
for a period not to exceed 1 hour. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to me for a unanimous-con- 
sent request without losing his right to 
the floor? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that all 
committees be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERLY TRADE IN TEXTILE ARTI- 
CLES AND ARTICLES OF LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 


NOW IS THE TIME FOR SHOES AND TEXTILES 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
April 16, of this year, I introduced S. 
3723, to provide for orderly trade in the 
importation. of textile articles and ar- 
ticles of leather footwear. The bill is 
identical to H.R. 16920, introduced in 
the House by Mr. Minus, of Arkansas, 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

The Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH), my senior colleague from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotton), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
TALMADGE), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEtson), the Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania (Mr. Scorr), the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), and the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. THuURMOND) 
have joined with me in cosponsoring this 
important legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the next printing of the bill 
the name of the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee) be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I may 
say that I welcome additional cospon- 
sors, and their names will be added to 
those supporting this legislation. 

Title I of the proposed legislation would 
limit 1970 imports of all textile articles 
and leather footwear, by category, to the 
average annual quantity which entered 
the United States in 1967-68. After 1970 
the permissible level of imports would be 
adjusted upward or downward annually, 
in proportion to increases or decreases in 
domestic consumption. 

The President would be authorized to 
enter into international agreements reg- 
ulating imports into the United States of 
all textile articles or footwear from any 
supplier nation. Any nation entering 
into an agreement with the United States 
would not be subject to the limitations 
*mposed by the bill. The provisions of any 
:greement must be with the declared leg- 
tslative purpose of this bill: “To foster 
the maintenance and expansion of eco- 
nomically strong textile and footwear in- 
dustries in the United States and to avoid 
the disruption of markets for textile ar- 
ticles and footwear in the United States.” 

Title II of the bill reforms title DI of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
provides that a domestic industry would 
be eligible for escape clause or other ad- 
justment assistance where imports are 
found to be: “A substantial cause of seri- 
ous injury or the threat thereof.” 

Present law requires a finding that an 
increase in imports, caused in major part 
by trade agreement concessions, has been 
the major factor in causing or threaten- 
ing injury. The substitute test is com- 
parable to that which was in effect from 
1948 to 1962. 

The President’s discretion as to 
whether or not to afford relief following 
a finding of injury by the Tariff Com- 
mission would be left unchanged. Also 
intact is that part of the 1962 act which, 
in lieu of raising tariffs or imposing 
quotas, empowered the President to enter 
into negotiations with the countries sup- 
plying the injurious imports to work out 
a solution to the problem similar to the 
technique used in connection with the 
long-term textile arrangement. 

The authority of the President to enter 
into trade agreement negotiations would 
be renewed and extended to July 1, 1973, 
but for the limited purpose of enabling 
him to grant “compensation” to coun- 
tries which may be adversely affected by 
escape clause actions taken by the Presi- 
dent under the reformed “tariff adjust- 
ment” provisions provided in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, this 
needed and needed now. 


legislation is 
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Yesterday the Department of Com- 
merce issued the following announce- 
ment after the meeting between Sec- 
retary of Commerce Stans and the 
Japanese regarding imports: 

The Minister of International Trade and 
Industry of Japan, Kiichi Miyazawa and the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
Maurice H. Stans have met during these past 
three days to discuss the matter of textile 
trade between the two countries. 

After full exploration of the subject from 
all angles they have concluded that it is not 
possible to negotiate an agreement at this 
time for the voluntary limitation of Japanese 
textile imports into the United States. 

Each country understands and respects 
the position of the other and hopes that 
further discussion at another time may pro- 
vide a solution to this complex matter. 


This announcement that trade negoti- 
ations with Japan have broken down has 
again highlighted the need for immedi- 
ate action to protect domestic industries 
which have been injured, perhaps 
fatally, by the ever increasing flow of 
cheaply made foreign goods into our 
domestic market. 

But, I say, even if these meetings with 
the Japanese had given some ray of 
hope, this would not have materially 
lessened the need for this legislation. We 
need a permanent program, one which 
will provide protection—clear protec- 
tion for the future. 

A trade agreement with Japan alone 
would not be the complete answer to the 
textile problem. Japan is not the only 
nation which exports to this country. It 
may be the largest at this point, but 
Hong Kong, Korea, Taiwan, Malaysia, 
India, Portugal, and Spain are gaining 
in productivity every day. This means 
that these nations will soon want an even 
larger chunk of the lucrative American 
market. 

An agreement with Japan, or any one 
nation, for that matter, will simply slow 
down that particular nation’s exports to 
the United States, while the nations wait- 
ing in the wings will imediately pick up 
the slack. The same can be said for the 
footwear problem. If we sign an agree- 
ment with Italy, Spain and Portugal will 
jump in feet first. 

In fact, it has been reported to me 
that the Japanese negotiators informed 
Secretary Stans that even if they did 
sign an agreement, they would not put 
it into effect until their major com- 
petitors also signed. 

The evidence is thus clear that individ- 
ual trade agreements are not the sole 
solution. A genuine balance can only be 
struck by legislation such as I propose— 
legislation which reaches all nations and 
gives no one nation a competitive ad- 
vantage over another. 

The basic reason for this trade im- 
balance is the wide wage differential be- 
tween our domestic industries and their 
foreign competitors. For example, the 
average American shoe worker is paid 
$2.78 per hour while his Italian counter- 
part makes $1.06 per hour and his Span- 
ish counterpart earns only 59 cents an 
hour. It is no wonder that these nations 
can flood our markets with inexpensive 
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goods. The same shocking statistics are 
true for the textile industries. The wages 
paid to Far Eastern textile workers, 
where most of the competition originates, 
are again far lower than those of our 
textile employees. 

The result is obvious. Let us take shoes, 
an industry with which I am most 
familiar. In 1969 imported footwear ac- 
counted for over 25 percent of our do- 
mestic market. Compared with 1968, im- 
ports jumped 20 million pairs, while 
domestic production fell 52.3 million 
pairs. The Commerce Department esti- 
mates that, if the present trend con- 
tinues, approximately 50 percent of the 
total market supply of footwear in 1975 
will be of foreign manufacture. 

Like all statistics, they are dry and 
without real meaning. But they can eas- 
ily be translated into very human terms. 
Last year these imports have forced the 
closing of 59 shoe plants in this coun- 
try. Last year 76,500 job opportunities 
were lost. In 1970, cheaply made imports 
are expected to eliminate 80,500 jobs and 
by 1975 this is expected to go as high 
as 168,600 jobs. Between February 1969 
and February 1970, there was a net drop 
of 10,000 workers in the shoe industry. 

The economic factors are obvious— 
our balance-of-payments deficit in- 
creases; our unemployment rolls in- 
increase; our taxes go up; in short, the 
whole country suffers. 

The need for an immediate solution 
has been recognized by one of the most 
able and knowledgeable members of the 
administration—the disappearing As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce Kenneth 
Davis, Jr. Unfortunately, Mr. Davis’ ca- 
reer was cut short last week when he 
expressed his honest belief that the Pres- 
ident was being poorly advised on this 
most important issue. 

Secretary Davis, who came to the 
Federal Government under this admin- 
istration after a brilliant career as a 
businessman, last week gave his whole- 
hearted support to the Mills-McIntyre 
bill. He stated that he was convinced 
that “one of the most important direct 
steps that must be taken, if we are to 
preserve our economic strength, is to 
stop the deterioration of those of our 
major domestic industries which are be- 
ing unduly and unfairly impacted by 
foreign imports.” 

Secretary Davis correctly denied that 
this bill is a purely protectionist meas- 
ure, Rather it is the proper manner to 
allow foreign nations to share in the 
growth of our domestic markets. This is 
the point, Davis asserted, that the Pres- 
ident should make to our foreign com- 
petitors. We are not cutting them out of 
a market, but rather we are setting up a 
proper basis for their inclusion. 

I commend Secretary Davis for his 
honesty and forthrightness. It is a shame 
at this most crucial juncture in our eco- 
nomic history, the administration chose 
to dismiss a man of his caliber, rather 
than listen to his advice. 

It seems clear now that President Nix- 
on recognizes the dire straits the shoe 
industry is in. Yesterday he ordered the 
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Tariff Commission to make an investi- 
gation to determine whether the domes- 
tic shoe industry needs relief against 
the flood of imports. He also directed the 
Commission to determine whether the 
“escape clause” method was needed to 
relieve the embattled footwear industry. 
Although I commend the President for 
making this unusual move—the first 
time any President has asked for an es- 
cape clause investigation since the in- 
stitution of the trade agreements pro- 
gram in 1934—I feel that this is not 
enough, Action is needed now—and ac- 
tion can be taken now by prompt con- 
gressional approval of this legislation. 

Yesterday’s announcement by Secre- 
tary Stans makes it clear that the chas- 
tisement of Secretary Davis was a mis- 
take. The evidence is now clear that the 
Japanese were not willing to discuss this 
vital problem on a rational basis. 

As there is no longer any real hope 
for an immediate administrative solu- 
tion to the crisis, we in the legislative 
branch must act and act quickly. We 
must stop the torrential flow of textile 
and footwear imports before we reach 
a point from which it would be impos- 
sible for our domestic industries to ever 
recover. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) said, in a 
recent address in St. Louis: 

We are exporting jobs while we import 
shoes. The same can be said for textiles— 
as imports rise, so do the unemployment 
figures. 


I believe my distinguished friend from 
Missouri was particularly cogent when 
he continued: 

In its effort to promote free trade, the 
United States has made every reasonable ef- 
fort to reduce, if not eliminate, non-tariff 
barriers. Directly contrary to the “good 
neighbor” policy, however, the European 
Common Market, along with Japan and oth- 
er countries, have been establishing new dis- 
criminatory arrangements which are de- 
signed primarily to cut off imports from the 
United States. 

One has the right to ask just how long the 
United States of America continue to defend 
the free world, almost by itself, and in ad- 
dition finance the free world, almost by it- 
self, and at the same time agree to policies 
which allow these other countries, through 
the lower prices they are able to offer as the 
result of far lower wages, to take work out of 
this country—work which represents the op- 
portunity for decent jobs for our own people? 


This is a matter of economics—it is a 
matter of cold, hard statistics—it is a 
matter of business—it is a matter of 
labor—but most important it is a matter 
of people and our future in important 
segments of our daily life. 

I am not one who normally join in the 
business of predicting the future. The 
future is such a complex and mysterious 
place that I shy from saying that I am 
all-knowing enough to predict what it 
may look like. 

But I will go out on a limb—and I do 
not believe it is too far out on a limb. 
These two industries, which have played 
such an integral role in our national life 
have been injured by this foreign thrust. 
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I will venture a prediction that if we do 
not heal this wound they have received— 
and do so immediately with the passage 
of this legislation—the wound will be- 
come fatal and these two industries may 
well disappear from the American scene. 

And all America will pay the price. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Rhode Island is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire for a very brilliant dis- 
sertation and discussion of this problem, 
a vexing problem that has been with us 
for a long time. 

I regret, and I apologize to my col- 
leagues, that I do not have a written 
statement. But I have lived with this 
problem for 25 years. So I do not believe 
I need a written statement. I lived with 
it for 6 years while I was Governor of 
Rhode Island. I saw the textile industry 
vanish from my State job by job, day by 
day, month after month, and year after 
year. The situation has become progres- 
sively worse, as the Acting President pro 
tempore (Mr. HoLLINGS) knows. When he 
was Governor of his State, he played a 
very important part in seeking to save 
the textile industry in his community. 

I have seen thousands upon thousands 
of jobs lost in an industry so highly es- 
sential that it was classified as second 
only to steel to the security of our coun- 
try. Yet we have been able to do very 
little about this disintegration of a vital 
industry. 

I regret to say today that our prodigal 
policies of the past have come home to 
roost; and I dare say, as the Senator from 
New Hampshire has pointed out, that the 
situation will get much worse before it 
gets any better. We will just have to stop 
playing Santa Claus if we want to save 
America, and we will have to stop using 
our economy as a political pawn in prop- 
ping up the rest of the world. 

In the process of trying to save the 
world, we have stuck our noses and our 
American dollars into too many busi- 
nesses that do not belong to us. This may 
be commendable and noble, but we are 
now drifting into a troublesome state of 
unemployment in this country and this 
is at a time when we would expect, with 
the increase in population, that employ- 
ment would increase. And even in better 
times—in the good times—textile em- 
ployment was on the downgrade as 
American markets were more and more 
invaded by foreign textiles. 

In 1969, at a time when we were ex- 
periencing the biggest boom in our Amer- 
ican economy, I have seen two mills shut 
down in my State. I saw over 1,000 jobs 
lost in the two mills. Mind you, that was 
only a year ago. We have pleaded our 
case under four Presidents. We took our 
case to Mr. Eisenhower. We took it to 
Mr. Kennedy. We took it to Mr. Johnson. 
And we have taken our case to Mr. Nixon. 

We have always received a sympa- 
thetic and cordial reception when we 
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have got to the Oval Room. But we went 
in with empty pockets, and we came 
out with holes in our trousers. Nothing 
effective was ever achieved because we 
could never make the foreign textile in- 
dustry understand the realities of life. 
Today we have the story in the news 
release. If we read the news release very 
carefully, we see the very subtle answer 
to the whole business. 

The article reads: 

The Minister of International Trade and 
Industry of Japan, Kiichi Miyazawa, and the 
Secretary of Commerce of the United States, 
Maurice H. Stans, have met during these 
past 3 days to discuss the matter of textile 
trade between the 2 countries. 


We have been meeting on this level 
for years. 

The news release continues: 

After full exploration of the subject from 
all angles, they have concluded that it is not 
possible to negotiate an agreement at this 
time for the voluntary limitation of Japa- 
nese textile imports into the United States. 


I will ask the Senate, frankly, How 
naive can we be? There is not a Japanese 
politician who could put his signature 
on any agreement in Japan and stay in 
office more than 24 hours. We have never 
understood that. They cannot afford to 
do it. Mr. President, I will tell you why. 
They cannot afford to do it because the 
Japanese industry will not allow them 
to do it. 

This man was admonished by his in- 
dustry before he came to America. He 
had his instructions. This is nothing 
more than a sideshow, hoping to stop 
the Mills bill. That is all it was intended 
for. They knew when they came here 
that nothing would happen, and we knew 
when they came here that nothing would 
happen. Nothing did happen. Whom are 
we kidding? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not natural that 
Japanese politicians elected by Japanese 
citizens would be more interested in Jap- 
anese jobs than they would be in Ameri- 
can jobs? 

Mr. PASTORE. Of course. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does it not follow 
that American politicians should be more 
interested in American jobs than in Jap- 
anese jobs? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is what it boils 
down to. 

Mr. PASTORE. We have been saying 
that for years. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope I am not con- 
suming too much time. There will be 
other opportunities for me to make this 
speech. I have already made it a hundred 
times. 

The idea that the economy of a foreign 
country is sancrosanct to us but that our 
unemployment is not of our concern is 
something I cannot understand. 

Iam a little vexed about the statement 
that there will be a trade war and limi- 
tations against us all over the world if we 
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dare to take this action. We cannot sell 
an American camera in Japan right now, 
and we cannot sell an American suit in 
Japan right now. But we cannot stop a 
Japanese camera from coming into this 
country. 

Mr. President, do you know who told 
me that? It was the Under Secretary of 
Commerce when he came before our 
committee. He had been employed by the 
Kodak Co. He admitted that the Kodak 
Co. cannot sell a camera in Japan. But 
the Japanese can send cameras here, and 
Germany can send cameras here. 

There is a restriction against Ameri- 
can goods in every free country of the 
world, and the United States is the only 
country which does not have restrictions. 

This is a foreign constriction that 
comes close to home—to our own neigh- 
borhoods, right to our doors. 

Look what happened to us in Rhode 
Island. In 1969, 1,100 jobs in textiles 
were lost in Rhode Island. When I was 
Governor of Rhode Island 49 percent of 
our income came from the textile in- 
dustry, and now it is down to less than 
15 percent. We do not have an export 
business in textiles. We do not sell them 
anywhere in the world. If we do, it is 
so minimal that one could not recognize 
it if he saw it. 

Every nation that becomes free gets 
into the textile industry and usually with 
our generous assistance. These nations 
go into textiles to do what? It is not to 
put suits on the backs of their own 
natives. No; it is to sell them on the 
American market on a willy-nilly basis. 
They would undercut and undermine 
American industry although they need 
a sound, secure, and prosperous America 
to keep those nations secure and sound. 

We cannot make these people under- 
stand that they may be killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg. Mr. President, 
you cannot make even the State Depart- 
ment understand it. 

The State Department should under- 
stand it. Whenever we Say to these ex- 
porting countries “Let us sit down like 
reasonable people and discuss this situa- 
tion,” the answer is constantly, “No” 
This morning their latest answer is still 
“No, we cannot negotiate at this time.” 

Mr. President, the deficit in our bal- 
ance of payments last year was $7 bil- 
lion. The difference in the balance of 
payments between us and Japan was $1.5 
billion, in their favor. The world is wor- 
ried about the strength of the American 
dollar because of the imbalance in our 
rsa We had better do something about 

I have quoted the experts who testify 
to the high defense essentiality of tex- 
tiles. There seems to be little point in 
allowing such an essential industry to 
shrink to the point where it could not 
satisfy basic civilian and national needs 
in an emergency. 

Mr. Stans has been a very reasonable 
and understanding man. I must pay him 
that compliment. I have talked with him 
dozens of times. He. understands nego- 
tiating under present conditions is like 
knocking one’s head against the wall. 
You cannot penetrate it. You will bust 
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your head, but you will not dent the wall 
of adamant rejection. That is what we 
have been experiencing. We have been 
busting our heads, and we have not been 
able to penetrate this wall of unreason- 
ableness. 

I say to Mr. Stans: According to the 
New York Times you are going to ap- 
pear before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. I hope you have Mr. McIn- 
TYRE’S words and wisdom in your hand 
and in your heart. Mr. McIntyre has 
already explained his bill. It is a reason- 
able bill. We want to limit the importa- 
tion to the average of 1967 and 1968. If 
our market rises, they can increase it; 
if our market declines, they will have to 
decrease it. 

There is nothing wrong with that. I 
only hope that when Mr. Stans goes be- 
fore that committee today he will say it 
as it is; that he will speak as an Ameri- 
can interested in the American industry. 
We do not want to hurt anybody in the 
world. We have helped everybody in the 
world, We have helped South Korea, we 
have helped Taiwan, we have helped 
Japan, we have helped Italy, we have 
helped France, we have helped England. 
Name the countries, Mr. President, and 
we have helped them all. We are not out 
to hurt them now. 

We are only saying to our good friends, 
“When you were in trouble, we came to 
your help. We took you off your knees 
and helped you stand up straight. Now 
America is beginning to experience a 
little trouble in its economy, and we want 
you to be understanding.” If that is 
being unreasonable, then I do not know 
what reason is. 

I say further, Mr. President, that the 
time has come for action. We will never, 
never, never get an agreement unless we 
pass the bill that is sponsored in the 
House by Representative Mitts and 
sponsored in the Senate by my good 
friend the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre). And that I may evi- 
dence my complete support of his pro- 
posal. I hope the Senator from New 
Hampshire will allow me to ask unani- 
mous consent to be made a cosponsor of 
his bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my good friend from Rhode Is- 
land, who, long before I came to the 
Senate, was fighting so hard not only 
for the textile industry but for jobs for 
America. I am delighted that he has told 
us this morning just how he feels about 
this legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Georgia is 
recognized. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the able and distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire and the able and 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. I thought they stated the issue 
forcefully and clearly. I am proud to be 
a cosponsor of the bill which has been 
introduced by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 
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Mr. President, we have witnessed this 
week a complete travesty in our long and 
fruitless efforts to develop an accom- 
modation with Japan in the area of 
world textile trade. High officials of that 
nation arrived here Monday to begin, it 
was believed, serious negotiations with 
our Government, which hopefully would 
result in an agreement to regulate the 
ever-increasing flow of textile and ap- 
parel products into the U.S. market. It 
quickly became apparent that the 
Japanese had no intention of conduct- 
ing serious negotiations. Their position 
bordered on intransigence. “Take it or 
leave it,” they said. There was absolute- 
ly no basis offered for meaningful dis- 
cussion, much less agreement, and the 
talks were properly called off yesterday. 

It was a replay of similar efforts of the 
past. Mr. Stans, despite diligent and sin- 
cere attempts over many months to 
reach an accommodation with Japan, 
has again met with rebuff. I am certain 
his patience, and that of the Adminis- 
tration, has finally worn thin, 

The attitude and intentions of the 
Japanese in this particular situation 
defy understanding. It was apparent, I 
felt, that their last-minute mission “to 
the United States was an effort to pre- 
vent a legislative solution to the severe 
problem of imports now damaging many 
areas of our own industries. Their logic 
was faulty—by their actions this week 
they have made the strongest possible 
case for enactment of the bill introduced 
by the Honorable Wiisur Mirus, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

I urge Senators to join me in support- 
ing identical legislation introduced in 
his body by the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr, MCINTYRE). 

The bill gives the President an in- 
strument which encourages and makes 
possible voluntary agreements with na- 
tions such as Japan. Had this bill been 
in force, there would have been genuine 
negotiations in progress now with Japan. 
Once it is enacted, the framework for 
serious discussions, leading to mutually 
satisfactory arrangements, will be firmly 
established. 

During the long period of negotiations 
with Japan, the good health of our Amer- 
ican textile and apparel industries has 
continued to erode. Employment has 
continued to drop. Mill closings in 1969 
to date have numbered some 50 plants, 
affecting an estimated 15,000 employees. 

In addition, curtailed operating sched- 
ules have resulted in thousands. of lay- 
offs, and reduced paychecks for those 
still on the job. Overall, textile employ- 
ment is down by 36,000 jobs from its 
January 1969 level of 1 million. 

The case for special consideration of 
our textile and apparel industries has 
been made forcefully and repeatedly. 
No one is asking for a halt to Japanese 
textile imports, or of the textile imports 
from our other friends in the Far East 
or elsewhere in the world. The principle 
of sharing in our own markets is firmly 
established and accepted. Imports’ will 
remain at generously high levels. Provi- 
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sions for growth in imports are part of 
the proposal—Japan and others will 
share in the future growth of domestic 
textile-apparel consumption. 

We can no longer afford inaction. This 
is indeed the time to reflect the mood of 
the American people, who simply do not 
understand why unrestrained imports 
can be allowed to stifle the existence of 
our own great textile and apparel indus- 
tries. Fairness in world trade is our ob- 
jective, but in these particular cases, 
fairness has thus far been a lost cause. 
We are expected to open our markets 
to inundation, while our trading part- 
ners in the Far East—most specifically 
Japan—erect barriers not only against 
our own goods but the goods of other 
countries. 

Japan is now among the great world 
powers. She is no longer a weak, develop- 
ing nation, struggling to rebuild from the 
devastation of war. She has assumed a 
rightful place among the leaders in 
world economic power. It is time she 
assumed the responsibilities that go with 
that position. 

Japan has not accepted her full re- 
sponsibility for sharing in the orderly 
development of world textile trade. Thus 
far, it has been a one-way street, with 
the United States shouldering virtually 
all the traffic. 

The result is patently clear. We are 
losing the vitality of one of this Nation’s 
great economic and social assets. Our 
textile-apparel industries provide excel- 
lent pay and benefits for nearly 234 
million people. They have an unequalled 
record in giving jobs and training to 
thousands upon thousands of our less 
advantaged citizens, including minori- 
ties; people who, in many cases, are 
finding a place in industry for the first 
time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from New 
Hampshire may yield me 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 1 additional minute to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Georgia is recog- 
nized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
are textile plants in my State of Georgia, 
and in the other Southern States, which 
now employ very large numbers of Ne- 
groes—ranging from 30 to 40 percent of 
employment in some instances. These are 
job opportunities that must be expanded, 
not eliminated through the destruction 
of markets by unreasonable levels of im- 
ports from very low wage nations. 

I am dismayed that good-faith efforts 
of our Government have, in the case of 
Japan, once again come to naught in this 
perplexing matter of textile and apparel 
imports. We can arrive at a satisfactory 
solution only through legislative means. 

I respectfully submit that we join now 
in seeing that such a solution is at last 
made possible. 
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I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the extremely 
able Senator from Georgia. I wish to say 
to him that my memory goes back to the 
time when the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE) went 
to the White House to talk with Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy in 1963. I remem- 
ber that at that time the President said, 
“It is very difficult for me to call the 
Ambassador of Japan and complain 
about this flood of imports into the 
United States, because the Ambassador 
replied that last year the Japanese 
bought from us some $5 billion worth of 
goods, whereas, in contrast, we sold $3 
billion or so the other way.” Now that 
situation is reversed, and our balance of 
trade with the Japanese is down. 

Mr. TALMADGE. We have a $1.5 bil- 
lion trade deficit with Japan, and more 
than $1 billion of that trade deficit is 
in textiles. In other words, we are im- 
porting more than $1 billion in textiles 
into the United States than we are ex- 
porting worldwide. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I am happy to yield 7 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. SyMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

FURTHER DETERIORATION IN SHOE INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, from 1958 to 1968 world 
trade doubled; and during the past two 
years there has been additional record 
growth; but industry in this country has 
not benefited from this expansion as it 
should; in fact, our own balance of trade 
abroad has been, and is, deteriorating 
rapidly. 

This diminishing trade surplus results 
from a steady increase in imports to the 
point where, in 1969, the United States 
had by far the largest balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit in its history—6.9 billion 
dollars, more than double any previous 
year. 

Of course part of the negative balance 
of payments situation is due to inflation 
here at home; but the real source of the 
problem goes far beyond that. It is a 
matter of record that Europe and other 
countries, particularly Japan, through 
the establishment of nontariff barriers 
after they have made tariff agreements 
with us, have taken unfair advantage of 
the previously agreed upon trade policies; 
have for example created clever new im- 
pediments to the entry of our exports 
into their markets, which impediments 
enable them to circumvent said tariff 
agreements. 

As a result, it is becoming steadily more 
difficult for this country to compete in 
various types of goods, not only on the 
world market, but right here at home; 
and the “basic reason” for this unfor- 
tunate condition is the soaring influx of 
cheap labor imports, which this Govern- 
ment allows to come in from abroad. 

No industry in the United States today 
feels the pinch of this unfair foreign 
competition more than does the shoe in- 
dustry. 

As illustration, labor consumes some 
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30 to 40 percent of the cost of shoe pro- 
duction in this country. But it would ac- 
tually be illegal if American industry 
paid its shoe workers as little as they 
receive in all other competing countries. 

The average wage of footwear work- 
ers in the United States was $2.29 per 
hour in mid-1969 according to the U.S. 
Department of Labor; and that is low as 
against the overall average industrial 
wage in this country. 

Nevertheless Italy, our leading shoe 
competitor, pays its shoe workers only 
$1.04 per hour; and in Spain, another 
leading exporter of leather footwear, the 
hourly wage earned by their shoe work- 
ers would not buy a dozen eggs in this 
country. It averages 56 cents per hour. 

Japan, the world’s leading vinyl foot- 
wear manufacturer, is little better. Its 
shoe workers average 58 cents per hour. 

Is it any wonder that American pro- 
ducers find it increasingly difficult to 
compete with this foreign production? 

Based on the above facts, it is not hard 
to see why, during the 10-year period 
from 1960 through 1969, there was no 
growth whatever in domestic shoe pro- 
duction; whereas the importing of shoes 
increased over 600 percent. 

In 1969, 196 million pairs of shoes 
were imported into this country, an in- 
crease of 11.5 percent over the previous 
year. That figure represents 34 percent 
of estimated domestic production. 

This rising tide of shoe production is 
having widespread ramifications on our 
shoe industry here at home; and because 
Missouri has always been, as it is today, 
one of the leading shoe-producing States, 
this is of grave concern. Unfortu- 
nately, in my State in the decade prior 
to 1968, the number of jobs in the pro- 
duction of footwear in Missouri declined 
26 percent. 

The closing of American shoe fac- 
tories more than doubled in 1969; and 
25 percent of all such factories have shut 
down since 1947. 

What this means we are actually doing 
through our trade policies, therefore, is 
importing shoes, while we export jobs. 

There must, of course, be some bal- 
ance to protection polices. We do not ex- 
pect, or desire complete restriction. I be- 
lieve the so-called crawling peg quota 
system proposed recently by the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
would be wise. Under this system, a rea- 
sonable base number of imports is set— 
say, the number of pairs of leather shoes 
imported in 1967; and in the future the 
amount of imports allowed into this 
country would increase at a constant 
percentage, as the level of domestic con- 
sumption increased. Imports would there- 
fore be permitted a share of the market, 
but would not drive domestic producers 
out of business. 

By leaving a corner of the market to 
imports, domestic industry would be 
stimulated by the competition, and would 
be sure of maintaining the high quality 
and design standards which have for so 
long been characteristic of its work. 

In summary, it is time for the United 
States to take a more firm and logical 
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position with respect to its trade policies. 
We can no longer afford to agree to uni- 
lateral policies which not only curtail 
our exports to other countries, but en- 
able those countries to take over our 
domestic markets. 

Who will deny that it is time to get our 
economy moving again; and what we 
need now is action, not more rhetoric. 

In that way we can do more than pre- 
serve our footwear industry—and the 
jobs that go with it. We can increase 
production, and thereby increase the 
number of available jobs, and in that 
way have a major impact on rising un- 
employment. 

Let us never forget that our citizens 
being employed, on the right basis from 
the standpoint of wages, hours, and con- 
ditions of work, is one of the greatest 
of all measures toward a strong Amer- 
ica—and a strong America is the best 
hope on this earth for peace and pros- 
perity. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for his able and constructive work 
in this field. It would be a privilege to 
join him as a cosponsor on his bill. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Missouri be added as a co- 
sponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank my good 
friend from Missouri. It is important to 
have such a persuasive and influential 
Senator on our side. 

I yield 2 minutes, now, to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr, RANDOLPH) who has worked so long 
and diligently to help in this important 
fight. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) has mentioned footwear. In the 
State of West Virginia, my colleague 
(Mr. Byrp) and I are intensely interested 
in the growth of the footwear industry 
which has brought into our State sev- 
eral manufacturing plants. This is a 
recent development in West Virginia. 

For instance, I recently stressed the 
value of the Hanover Shoe Co.’s plant at 
Franklin, W. Va., during a visit to that 
community. The Hanover Co. came into 
our State and worked with our people, 
and helped train them for the jobs, and 
now they speak highly of the skills of 
those men and women in the production 
of shoes. 

This is the story in five locations in 
West Virginia, where the footwear in- 
dustry means a great deal to our people. 
The areas are Summersville, Franklin, 
Kingwood, Romney, and Huntington. 

I wish to emphasize that the new 
money being brought into West Virginia 
directly and, in a sense, indirectly, by the 
shoe industry is estimated at $40 million 
a year. The shoe industry employs ap- 
proximately 1,800 men and women in our 
State, with an annual payroll of nearly 
$4.5 million. We know how important 
that is to West Virginia. 

I shall not take up other matters which 
have been so fully and helpfully ex- 
plained by the knowledgeable Senator 
from Missouri and other Senators, in- 
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cluding the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre), who leads us in 
this effort. But I can assure him of my 
desire to stand beside him, to work with 
him and to join as a cosponsor of his 
bill. While focusing attention on the seri- 
ous problems of footwear and textile 
imports, we are aware of the difficulties 
confronting other industries as a result 
of imports. 

I have advocated measures to provide 
reasonable programs to regulate the rate 
of increase in future imports in a num- 
ber of basic industries, including glass- 
ware fiat glass, steel, and electronic com- 
ponents. My purpose in noting other 
product areas is to reemphasize the need 
generally to develop a trade program 
which not only recognizes the legitimate 
interests of both foreign and domestic 
producers but contains the necessary 
elements of protection for industry and 
employees in the United States. 

I thank the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and I commend him very much for 
his leadership. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished and able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia for his fine contribution. I am 
happy to have his knowledgeable support. 
I ask unanimous consent to add the name 
of the Senator from West Virginia as a 
cosponsor of this legislation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I would like that 
very much. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am happy to yield 
to my good friend the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. BAKER). 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank my 
good friend for yielding. I take this op- 
portunity to commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre) for his valuable leadership in 
attempting to seek an equitable solution 
to the serious problem of excessive im- 
ports of footwear and textiles into the 
U.S. market. I am happy to associate 
myself with his remarks and to join with 
him and others in this bipartisan effort 
to protect American workers. 

I would also like to commend Presi- 
dent Nixon for his good-faith effort to 
negotiate voluntary import quotas. I be- 
lieve this would have been the better way, 
and I regret very much that legislative 
imposition of import quotas now appears 
necessary. But it is necessary—emphati- 
cally so, if we are to save the jobs of tex- 
tile workers and shoe workers all across 
this country. 

During the past year I have received 
several thousand letters and cards from 
shoe and textile workers in my State ex- 
pressing their concern over the continued 
increase in imports. I have told these 
people that if efforts to negotiate volun- 
tary quotas failed I would support rea- 
sonable legislation to alleviate the prob- 
lem which plagues these industries. It 
now appears that there can be no volun- 
tary agreements, and I intend to work 
within Congress to achieve a reasonable 
and: equitable legislative solution. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank my- good 
friend from Tennessee. 

One of our big problems in the shoe 
industry is that many of the shoe plants 
represent the sole industry in a small 
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town. When they close, whether it be in 
Maine, New Hampshire or elsewhere, the 
effect on the town is tremendously de- 
teriorating. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for 20 seconds at that 
point? 

Mr. McINTYRE. For 20 seconds; yes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is brought 
home so meaningfully in a community 
like Romney, in Hampshire County, W. 
Va., where the population is about 1,500, 
and between 350 and 380 persons are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of shoes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. It wipes out the town. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr, McINTYRE. I yield now to the 
distinguished Senator from the great 
State of Maine (Mrs. SMITH). 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire on organizing this expression in 
the Senate. 

For many years now I have advocated 
mandatory quota legislation, but very 
few have been willing to go beyond per- 
missive legislation. 

Surely by now the folly of permissive 
legislation is evident—and surely by 
now it must be clear that Japan, for 
whom we have done so much, has no 
intention to make any voluntary agree- 
ment. 

In the face of the arrogant refusal of 
the Japanese to be reasonable and to 
cooperate, we have no other alternative 
than to enact mandatory legislation to 
stop exporting textile and shoe jobs to 
Japan, 

In fact, we should have done it long 
ago, when I and other Senators urged 
such action, instead of the tragically 
misleading and totally inadequate, if not 
hypocritical, so-called orderly marketing 
agreement legislation. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate and 
every Senator, whether affected by these 
imports or not, to become active and to 
support the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire in his proposed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
should like to respond to my good friend 
the Senator from Maine who is always 
so helpful in this effort. I remind her 
that when she led us to the White House 
to talk with our President 4 or 5 months 
ago about this problem, the President 
indicated that he was very, very desirous 
of working out voluntary agreements. If 
my memory serves me right—and I was 
quite heartened by it—our President said 
that he felt that if the voluntary meth- 
ods did not work out, the quota type of 
orderly marketing, as proposed in the 
Mills bill, was a fair way to go at it. 

Does the Senator recall that? 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. The Senator 
is correct, so far as I recall. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to my good friend the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire for providing me the 
opportunity to speak out on the urgent 
need for action to bring the uncontrolled 
flood of textile and leather footwear im- 
ports to reasonable levels. It is apparent 
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that this rising flood of imports will 
threaten more economic hardships on 
our country. Thus, I share the view that 
we should accelerate the steps necessary 
for a prompt and meaningful solution of 
this problem. 

At the same time, I am aware that the 
problems encountered in establishing a 
workable and realistic long-range trade 
policy between the United States and its 
world neighbors are among the most dif- 
ficult being faced by the administration 
and the Congress. 

While I am not inclined to favor broad- 
scale import quota legislation, it is ap- 
parent that in some cases it may be de- 
sirable to provide limited legislative 
remedy, coupled with vigorous efforts to- 
ward voluntary agreements between the 
countries concerned. In this regard, I 
have sponsored legislation relating to the 
importing of dairy products, footwear, 
steel products, and glass. Representative 
Wuisur Mus aptly defined the issue 
when he stated: 

The only way to save the liberal trade phi- 
losophy is to restore public confidence that 
imports will not continue soaring out of 
control. 


I believe it is appropriate that we rec- 
ognize the attitudes and policies of some 
of our friends around the werld who de- 
liberately restrict our access to their 
markets while at the same time eagerly 
disrupt our domestic markets. To add in- 
sult to injury, many of the foreign com- 
panies involved benefit from government 
subsidies. 

Obviously, legislated quotas are less de- 
sirable than negotiated solutions. How- 
ever, some of our domestic industries are 
being destroyed while we patiently await 
the accommodation of our economic 
competitors. Unfortunately, the patience 
of those men and women who are among 
the unemployed brought little benefit for 
them. I wonder if our policies to date 
perhaps have been unrealistic and unre- 
sponsive to a serious problem. In our 
desire to expand trade and strengthen 
our exports we have allowed once 
healthy industries to suffer and in some 
instances virtually perish. Ironically, in 
the case of shoe imports we are, at the 
same time, incurring a trade deficit. 

In Pennsylvania, shoe imports, textile 
imports, glass imports, steel imports— 
particularly specialty steels—and elec- 
tronic imports are causing acute eco- 
nomic problems in some areas. Relief for 
these industries has been neglected and 
the assistance provided after injury has 
been established, has been inadequate, 
and too late. In short, we are not effec- 
tively dealing with this problem. 

Recently, I received a letter from the 
president of a large and important tan- 
ner of leathers informing me of the com- 
pany’s intention to liquidate after 112 
years of business. He commented that— 

An orderly marketing approach to this 
ever-increasing problem is the most attain- 
able and realistic way to allow the exporting 
nations the opportunity to share the growth 
in our market without preempting all of it to 
the detriment of so many good domestic 
companies that are faced with the problem of 


competing with low wage and export subsidy 
countries. 


I must agree. 
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It is time we address ourselves to the 
immediate solution of this most difficult 
and sensitive problem. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and I am delighted 
to have his support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) be 
added as a cosponsor of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS) . Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 1 minute to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

AMERICAN SHOE INDUSTRY IN SERIOUS 
CONDITION 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire for leading this discus- 
sion on the shoe industry. The shoe in- 
dustry is in very serious straits in my 
State. 

I have long been a strong supporter of 
a liberal trade policy. American industry 
has been built on this principle—and 
flourished because of it. But there comes 
a time when there is a difference between 
free trade and fair trade. 

The shoe industry is facing a dire situ- 
ation. I strongly believe that footwear 
has one of the strongest cases of all com- 
modities for import relief. 

From my own State of Wisconsin, I 
have been receiving literally hundreds 
and hundreds of letters for the past 
couple of years describing the drastic 
situation facing the shoe industry in Wis- 
consin. Plants have been closed down and 
unemployment is rising at a much higher 
rate than in other industries throughout 
the country. The House Ways and Means 
Committee has been holding hearings on 
general import legislation, among this 
several orderly marketing bills designed 
to regulate the flood of foreign shoes into 
our domestic market. We should and we 
must do all we can to stem the flood of 
cheap imports through international 
agreement but if this proves impossible, 
I see no alternative to strong import 
control legislation. To do otherwise would 
be unfair to a great American industry. 

Not in the name of free trade but of 
fair trade. Competition is a hallmark of 
American industry, but unfair competi- 
tion may be the death of it. I strongly 
urge Senators to act quickly to remedy 
this ever-increasing threat to our do- 
mestic shoe industry. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his leadership in arranging this col- 
loquy this morning. 

We do not produce many shoes first- 
hand in Wyoming, but we cover many of 
them; and we are deeply concerned 
about the point that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has raised in regard to 
the fate of the shoe industry. 

Likewise, we are deeply interested in 
the fate of the textile industry on the 
east coast. The sheep industry of our 
State is one of our largest, While we have 
had a fairly average year, the earnings in 
the industry are still very low, and the 
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sheepmen are continuing to go out of 
business. 

I should add, Mr. President, that we 
do not seek to “do in” other countries. 
We do not seek to cut off the channels 
of trade. We have sought all along for a 
voluntary, negotiated balance of ex- 
change between all the resource produc- 
ing countries of the world—in the case 
of wool textiles, the Japanese, the Brit- 
ish, and the Italians in particular; and 
of raw wool, the Australians notably— 
and the fact that this is not succeeding 
requires us to move to the quota formula. 
The quota formula will keep everybody 
in business, including our friends over- 
seas, but most important it will protect 
our domestic producers on the local level 
so that they can plan ahead. 

This is the kind of question that finds 
men of all political faiths strongly united 
out our way, and one of the leaders in 
this matter at all times has been my 
colleague from Wyoming (Mr HANSEN). 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a more extended statement 
which I have prepared on this particular 
set of issues be inserted at this point for 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MCGEE 

Mr. McGee. Mr. President, I support Sena- 
tor McIntyre’s position on the crucial textile 
import problem and have joined in the co- 
sponsorship of S. 3723. I have participated 
actively in the frustrating attempts of the 
past nine years to obtain implementation of 
policies in favor of reasonable import limita- 
tions of wool products. 

The woolgrowers of Wyoming and of the 
United States as a whole have a very direct 
interest in the health and prosperity of the 
American wool textile industry. Their in- 
terest is readily understood when it is realized 
that American mills are the sole customers 
of the American woolgrowers. 

Therefore, every pound of wool imported 
in manufactured form strikes not only at the 
American mills whose products are being 
displaced but also at the American grower 
because his only customers are being injured. 

Mr. President, in 1966 the weight of im- 
ports of wool textiles and apparel was ap- 
proximately equal to U.S. production of shorn 
wool—approximately 100 million pounds, 
clean basis. In 1969, U.S. production had 
declined to 79 million pounds. This is a 
decline of 21 percent in only three years. 
During this three-year period the foreign 
imports of wool textiles and apparel have 
steadily increased. Also associated with the 
decline in domestic production of wool has 
been an increase in imports of raw apparel 
wool. Major suppliers of imported apparel 
wool are Australia, New Zealand, Republic of 
South Africa, and Argentina. Australia pro- 
vided 54 percent, New Zealand 18 percent, 
Republic of South Africa 15 percent and Ar- 
gentina 8 percent of the 1968 imports. Im- 
ports of raw wool items have increased to be 
about equal to our import of manufactured 
wool items. Each of these categories exceeds 
the quantity of wool supplied by U.S. pro- 
ducers. This ts truly becoming a critical prob- 
lem to the domestic wool industry. 

Allow me to give further emphasis to this 
point by comparing it to wool production in 
Wyoming. Sheep production in my State, 
which is the second highest producer of 
sheep in the nation, represents about 13 
per cent of Wyoming's agricultural income, 
and agriculture represents about 20 per cent 
of Wyoming’s total economic activity. You 
can see that this is no small matter to the 
State of Wyoming which currently produces 
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approximately 9 million pounds of shorn 
wool, clean basis. Nevertheless Wyoming's 
share of the market is not even one-tenth 
of the total raw wool foreign imports. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. President, that Amer- 
ican woolgrowers are gravely concerned by 
the ever-mounting flood of low-wage wool 
product imports? To compound this problem 
the sheep industry in Wyoming and in other 
states throughout the nation is having dif- 
ficult financial problems, Lamb and mutton 
face stiff competition from red meats, poul- 
try and increasing lamb imports. Wool must 
compete with synthetic fibers and cotton 
for its share of the consumers’ apparel dol- 
lar. This is understandable. But is it rea- 
sonable to expect the domestic sheepman 
to compete with ever-increasing flood of un- 
controlled imports? 

Economic changes affecting all agriculture 
include rising costs for labor, feed, taxes, in- 
terest and machinery which represent the 
main production costs. While the cost of 
inputs is in general rising, the trend in the 
price of feeder lambs, sheep and wool, has 
been highly variable. Until recent years, the 
price of lamb has been mainly downward 
from its peak in 1951. 

With rising production costs and variable 
prices for lambs, sheep and wool, sheepmen 
find themselves in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. The average sheepman earned only a 
modest return on invested capital in 1968. 
To successfully compete in this highly com- 
petitive environment, the sheep rancher 
must be a competent manager. His job is to 
formulate future expectations of prices, pro- 
duction rates and costs. He must apply busi- 
ness methods, science and economic princi- 
ples to the organization of ranch resources 
in such a manner as to result in increased 
efficiency and maximum ranch earnings. De- 
spite a year of average lamb prices, the Wy- 
oming woolgrower has made a return of only 
about 3.5 per cent on his capital investment 
during 1968 and 1969. 

During the eight-year period from 1960 
to 1968, there was an increase in cost per 
head from $13.28 in 1960 to $16.15 in 1968. 
Leases and permits increased from 62¢ per 
head in 1960 to $1.04 per head in 1968. Also, 
shearing costs had a gradual upward trend 
as did the cost for taxes, depreciation, in- 
terest on operating loans, and ram costs. 
There was no noticeable trend in feed costs 
because the amount of feed purchased de- 
pends upon the severity of the winter. Like- 
wise, the charge for interest on land mort- 
gages is highly variable and depends upon 
the amount of real estate debts held each 
year and the interest rate. 

Also due to the decline in the domestic 
market for sheep products, some of Wyo- 
ming’s sheepmen are running as much as 
20 per cent cattle. This is being done by 
sheepmen across the State to help cover 
their ever-increasing operating costs which 
cannot be covered by the low profit margin 
received from the declining sheep industry. 
As a result, shorn wool production in Wyo- 
ming during 1969 has dropped one per cent 
from 1968, according to the Wyoming and 
U.S. Departments of Agriculture. This is 
the second smallest wool crop on record. 

There is another facet to this problem, one 
in which the Congress is directly concerned. 
The effect of the import influx runs directly 
counter to the aims of the National Wool 
Act, which was first passed in 1955 and has 
been extended three times since then. The 
act states that wool “is an essential and 
strategic commodity” and adds: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress as a measure of national security 
and in promotion of the general economic 
welfare, to encourage the annual domestic 
production of approximately 300 million 
pounds of shorn wool, grease basis, at prices 
fair to both producers and consumers in a 
manner which will have the least adverse 
effects upon foreign trade: 
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Wool production has been declining and 
without doubt it would have dropped even 
further except for the incentive program 
provided by the National Wool Act. But one 
of the principal reasons for the decline is the 
devastating impact of rising wool product 
imports upon both manufacturers and grow- 
ers. Mr, President, the disruptive imports of 
wool products run directly counter to the aim 
of Congress in passing and extending the Na- 
tional Wool Act; that is, the encouragement 
to wool growing in the United States. 

It is tronic that in the portion of the act 
which I have just read there is the state- 
ment that the program should be carried out 
“in a manner which will have the least ad- 
verse effects upon foreign trade.” 

At the time the act was drawn there ap- 
pears to have been no anticipation of what 
has become so readily apparent today—that 
foreign trade in the form of wool product 
imports would interfere with the successful 
operation of the National Wool Act. 

Today I maintain close relationship not 
only with the woolgrowers but with the wool 
manufacturers of the United States because 
they are both so important to the economy 
of Wyoming. 

I can say to you that the wool manufactur- 
ers have only one desire and that is to move 
forward with the economy of this country. 
They want to be able to hire more American 
workers at American wages. They want to 
expand their plants and productive equip- 
ment. Such growth cannot be achieved, how- 
ever, if the manufacturers, their employees 
and the growers are to be sacrificed to unfair 
competition from low-wage foreign countries 
and cartelized trading arrangements. 

The problems of wool manufacturers are 
interlocked with the sheepman’s problems 
because the sole market for domestic wool 
is made up of the factories and textile mills 
in this country. 

It is pertinent to note at this point that 
since World War II some 300 wool textile 
plants have disappeared, along with 60 per 
cent of key manufacturing machinery and 
tens of thousands of jobs. Clearly this is not 
the time to allow low-wage imports to fur- 
ther decimate so vital an industry. 

Mr. President, the late President Kennedy 
made it abundantly clear that his textile 
program was intended to encompass limita- 
tions on imports of wool products. The policy 
of his administration was officially stated to 
be that wool textile imports should be held 
at 1962 levels because any imports in excess 
of these levels would cause market disrup- 
tion. The legislation which we are discussing 
here today is certainly even more reasonable. 
It would establish as a base period the years 
1967-1968, and foreign suppliers would be 
assured of their proportionate share of the 
increasing domestic market, Protection, how- 
ever, should be given to our domestic indus- 
tries. 

Today the more than 300,000 woolgrowers 
in this country and their only customer, the 
American wool textile industry, find the 
situation has markedly and disruptively 
worsened. Government figures show that, as 
measured at the fiber level, 1962 imports were 
20 percent of domestic production. 

When President Johnson in 1964 stated 
his conviction that imports of wool products 
must be held at reasonable levels and that 
the industry should be restored to good 
health, the ratio has advanced to 22 per cent. 
Mr. President, the ratio in 1966 increased 
again—to 26 per cent. The projections for 
1970 are even more dismal. 

Perhaps there will be a question as to 
whether wool textile exports do, or might, 
offset at least some of the imports. Mr. Pres- 
ident, exports are virtually nil. If American 
mills were able to compete in foreign mark- 
ets to any extent there would be no import 
problem. I am informed, moreover, that the 
American industry without question is the 
most efficient in the world, yet its efficiency 
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cannot overcome the low-wage advantage 
abroad. In fact, imported wool textiles—duty 
paid—frequently sell for less than the cost 
of production in highly efficient American 
mills. 

On February 6, 1969, President Nixon stated 
that the rapidly rising level of textile imports 
was causing “very great distress in certain 
parts of the country and to a great number 
of wage earners.” He said that in view of this 
critical situation, his Administration had 
embarked on a major effort to reach volun- 
tary agreements with textile-exporting na- 
tions which would result in the orderly entry 
of a reasonable quantity of textile imports 
to the country. 

During the past 14 months the United 
States Government has made a concerted ef- 
fort to reach such agreements. 

Japan today is the third largest industrial 
power in the world. Yet it maintains the 
most restrictive foreign trade policy of all 
major powers. 

In spite of the position on textiles taken 
by our Government—a position based on 
fair piay and reasonable compromise—the 
effort to solve this problem administratively 
has failed. It has failed primarily because of 
the unbending attitude of the Japanese. 

The latest Japanese rebuff has occurred in 
spite of the fact that Japan enjoys the most 
favorable position of any nation in the U.S. 
textile market. Furthermore, Japan has en- 
tered into agreements with the European 
Economic Community, Canada, the United 
Kingdom and other nations limiting her ex- 
ports of man-made fiber and wool textiles, 
and she maintains tight controls over im- 
ports entering her own market. 

Mr, President, I am previously on public 
record as being in favor of unilateral action 
by the United States—the President or the 
Congress—if all attempts fail at securing co- 
operation of other governments in a wool 
textile trade arrangement. I reaffirm my posi- 
tion in this regard. However achieved, im- 
port limitations are needed—urgently needed 
in the interest of the woolgrowers, their cus- 
tomers, the woolen and worsted mills and, 
indeed, in the national interest as well. 


Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution to the discussion. 

I am happy to yield 1 minute to the 
junior Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
HANSEN). 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. I compliment him for the 
leadership he has displayed in bringing 
this matter—this important concern of 
ours—to the forefront on the Senate 
floor today. 

We are concerned, as all Americans 
must be, about any trade patterns which 
threaten our domestic industries, which 
are the best guarantee of a continued 
assurance of jobs in this country. Be- 
cause of that, I join with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire; 
and I ask unanimous consent, with his 
permission, that my name be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. I should like to point 
out that last year we imported oil to the 
extent of 34.2 percent of our domestic 
production. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Wyoming has already mentioned how 
important wool is in the textile picture 
in this country. Likewise, we have great 
concern about shoes because we raise a 
great deal of beef in Wyoming, as does 
my good friend from Montana (Mr. 
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METCALF) , the Acting President pro tem- 
pore, who now occupies the chair. 

Mr. President, one of the basic factors 
involved in our growing dependence on 
foreign products is the national secu- 
rity. This is particularly true of oil, upon 
which the United States depends for 75 
percent of its energy. Oil is the lifeblood 
of the Nation. Our entire transportation 
system—rail, air, highway, and water— 
is wholly dependent upon oil and would 
come to a grinding halt without it. 

Recent events in the Middle East and 
other parts of the world emphasize the 
risk of dependency on foreign sources. 

I, therefore, plan to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill I have just cosponsored 
with the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire to include oil and to amend 
the act to prevent adoption of an oil 
import tariff plan which would reduce 
domestic wellhead crude oil prices. 

I also believe that beef, lamb, and wool 
imports, as well as the workers affected 
by such imports, are entitled to the same 
consideration as the shoe and textile 
workers who have been and are being 
displaced. 

Despite the great economic growth in 
the United States, because of import 
pressure, the price of beef at livestock 
markets has risen less than $1.85 per 
hundred pounds over the past 20 years, 
from $29.02 in 1950 to about $30.85 to- 
day. And the retail price of motor gaso- 
line has risen only nine-tenths of a cent 
per quart, excluding taxes, in the two 
decades, while milk, a product not dam- 
aged by imports, has gone up by 13.6 
cents per quart. 

Another fallacy in the free-trade phi- 
losophy is the argument that quota legis- 
lation is “protectionist.” They say that 
the American consumer is entitled to 
the prices at which foreign producers are 
able to sell their wares in this country. 

The notion that imports should be 
given priority over domestic production 
to the extent of bulldozing the jobs of our 
workers out of the way and leaving it up 
to us to pick up the pieces and repair the 
wreckage by a system of adjustment as- 
sistance is a wholly unjustifiable philoso- 
phy and represents an amazingly harsh 
attitude in point of public policy. I doubt 
that a New York City textile worker 
would be willing to trade his job for a 
relief check in order to buy a cheaper 
shirt made in Japan. 

That foreign producers should be able 
to pay wages that would be illegal in 
this country and then build a destructive 
trade on that basis with the blessing of 
our Government, seems incredible. Yet 
that is the basic philosophy of adjust- 
ment assistance. It proceeds on the 
wholly untenable assumption that if an 
American producer cannot compete with 
imports he is necessarily inefficient. He is 
guilty without trial and must take the 
consequences. Yet on a relative efficiency 
basis, which is to say, output per man- 
hour or per man-year, American indus- 
try continues to lead the world. This 
lead is shrinking, however, and the low 
foreign wages combined with rising for- 
eign technological productivity produces 
the foreign competitive advantage. 
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We cannot hope to hold our own in- 
dustrially in this type of competitive cli- 
mate. The fact of our competitive defeat 
from the persistence of lower foreign 
wages can no longer be concealed by 
sleight-of-hand trade statistics. The 
trend of rising imports will force a re- 
casting of our obsolete trade policy. 

As further evidence of the need for 
realistic revision of U.S. trade policy, the 
figures recently released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce show a substan- 
tial and continuing deficit in the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments for the first quarter of 
1970. That. deficit last year amounted to 
$7 billion and at the rate reported for 
the first quarter, may well exceed the 
1969 figure by the end of this year. 

But even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Figures used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce include foreign aid 
shipments as exports and show imports 
at their foreign value without including 
ocean freight and other charges. This 
practice is contrary to that of nearly all 
other leading nations and results in an 
understatement of actual costs of our 
imports by some 10 percent. 

Mr. President, this country has been 
generous in assisting other nations, in 
financing the rebuilding of Europe and 
Japan after World War II, in furnishing 
the technology, money, and even man- 
power to many so-called emerging na- 
tions to establish agriculture and indus- 
try of their own. The next step has been 
that we are then expected to furnish 
the market for whatever it is they pro- 
duce—shoes, textiles, oil, beef, electronic 
components, steel, and so forth. 

Measured in relation to exports of all 
other countries, American exports, in- 
cluding foreign aid, have lost ground in 
recent years. This means simply that ex- 
ports from other countries have ex- 
panded more rapidly than U.S. exports. 
In turn this suggests that their goods 
are more competitively priced in world 
markets. In 1960 our share of world ex- 
ports was 15 percent; in 1967 it was 14.5 
percent. Had our exports in 1967 enjoyed 
the same proportion of world exports as 
in 1960 we would have exported $4.6 bil- 
lion more in 1967 than we did export, 
or $35.8 billion instead of $31.2 billion. 

The irrebutable fact is that we are 
in a weak competitive position in world 
markets and in our own market vis-a-vis 
imports. 

The trend since 1960 is unmistakable. 
A trade policy that was based on com- 
petitive conditions as they existed before 
1960 is no longer in focus. It is un- 
realistic. 

What does our weak competitive posi- 
tion suggest with respect to our trade 
policy? 

The problem of import competition 
would be more acute than it is were it 
not for the $30 billion annual boost to 
our economy provided by the Vietnam 
involvement. Since our tariff has been 
cut to an ineffective level without present 
hope of reversal some other instrument 
for control of our market and employ- 
ment erosion attributable to imports 
must be provided. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
provide assurance that imports, despite 
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their cost advantage resulting from lower 
Wages, will not be allowed to run wild 
and thus disrupt industry after industry. 
Instead of relying on first-aid ministra- 
tion in the form of adjustment assist- 
ance, the injury to our employment and 
industrial expansion would be controlled 
ahead of time. Imports would not be 
awarded the right of eminent domain in 
our market but would be given the op- 
portunity to grow in proportion to do- 
mestic consumption. 

We face an opportunity to adopt a 
trade policy that would achieve the un- 
doubted benefits of world trade without 
incurring its unfair and destructive im- 
pact on a widening front. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. It is now 10 a.m. and I 
believe that, under the prior rule, we 
were allowed to continue until 10:04, 
which would make it 10:09. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. At this time, Mr. 
President, I yield one minute to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr, PELL. Mr. President, in general, 
I have been and continue to be a sup- 
porter of the freest possible trade among 
nations, believing that all nations bene- 
fit from the give and take of free mar- 
kets. But it has become increasingly clear 
that as far as trade in textile is con- 
cerned, we have been doing all the giving 
in recent years while others have been 
doing all the taking. 

We have given virtually open access 
to our domestic textile markets, and we 
have given up thousands of jobs once 
held by American textile workers. Our 
trading partners have taken our domes- 
tic markets and taken the jobs of Ameri- 
can workers, while maintaining re- 
straints on the entry of American prod- 
ucts and capital into their markets. 

We have given our best efforts at 
negotiating reasonable limitations on 
textile imports, and our trading part- 
ners have taken an adamant and un- 
yielding position. 

I regret very much that the earnest, 
good faith efforts of our Government 
over the years to negotiate a settlement 
of these trade differences have failed. I 
think we have no choice now but to 
enact legislation that will preserve a 
reasonable portion of the United States 
textile markets for American industry 
and American workers. 

I therefore support the legislation in- 
troduced by the junior Senator from 
New Hampshire and congratulate and 
commend him on his leadership. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to my good friend from North 
Carolina (Mr. JORDAN). 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I commend my good friend 
from New Hampshire for his leadership 
in this piece of legislation which is so 
important to my State of North Carolina. 

As many Senators know, North Caro- 
lina is the largest textile manufacturing 
State in the country. Its economy de- 
pends largely on the textile business. 

I have purposely not cosponsored the 
bill because my family is actively en- 
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gaged in the textile business, and I do 
not want to be accused of a conflict of 
interest. I want that thoroughly under- 
stood. 

Mr. President, the people of North 
Carolina are vitally interested in this 
piece of legislation. It has been pointed 
out here that we do not seek and we 
never have sought to put any other coun- 
try’s textile industry, or its shoe indus- 
try, out of business. We just want a part 
of it left for our own people. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) spoke a moment 
ago of a mill in his State which had to 
close in 1969 which had employed 1,000 
to 1,200, people. 

At this time there is a mill within 6 
miles of my home which was in opera- 
tion for 95 years, but now is being liqui- 
dated and sold to the highest bidder for 
whatever they can sell it for, because the 
mill can no longer compete. It has been 
put out of business, and the 1,200 North 
Carolinians who were employed a year 
ago no longer have those jobs, and all 
the people in that village are completely 
out of business. 

Mr. President, several years ago, I was 
one of those who went to the White 
House with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore), and others, to see 
President John F, Kennedy, to discuss 
this very same subject. At that time he 
told us that he realized we were being 
hurt by exports to this country, particu- 
larly woolens. The distinguished Senator 
from, Maine (Mrs, SMITH) will remember 
that very well. If we were to be in a war 
elsewhere than in the tropics today, we 
could not clothe our army with the wool- 
ens it would need because we have been 
put out of business in the woolen indus- 
try whose products came Jargely from 
the New England States. 

I want to tell the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
IntyrE) that the people of North Caro- 
lina are greatly indebted to him and all 
the other Senators engaged in sponsor- 
ing this legislation, and I;commend them 
for it. 

Mr. MCINTYRE: Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from Maine (Mr. MusKIE). 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I join the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and my distinguished colleague 
from Maine (Mrs. SMITH) in this effort 
to bring about this much needed legis- 
lation dealing with the problems of the 
textile and the shoe industries. 

I am pleased to have an opportunity 
to express my views about one of the 
most difficult economic problems this 
Nation now faces—the problem of im- 
ports. Excessive imports haye adversely 
affected many American industries dur- 
ing the past: decade, but none so in- 
juriously as our country’s shoemakers. 
Footwear was one of the first sectors of 
the U.S. economy to feel the pressure of 
low-wage foreign competition, and one 
of the first to see this competition for 
what it was—a serious and lone-term 
threat to the economic health of the in- 
dustry and the United States. I must also 
note that the footwear industry has 
neither suffered silently nor cried 
“Wolf.” Its predictions of ever-increas- 
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ing imports have consistently been ex- 
ceeded. 

It was over 6 years ago today, that a 
group of concerned Members of Con- 
gress and footwear industry leaders went 
to the President of the United States to 
discuss this problem. The statements we 
made that day could be used this morn- 
ing—with the statistical] data revised up- 
ward many times: 

In January 1970, 22 million more pairs 
of leather and vinyl footwear were im- 
ported into the United States. This fig- 
ure represents an increase of more than 
37 percent over the average month last 
year, and 153 percent more than Jan- 
uary 1969. 

The National Association of Footwear 
Manufacturers reports that imports will 
hit approximately 225 million pairs this 
year, or 28 percent of our U.S. market. 
Ten years ago it was less than 3.5 per- 
cent. Even 5 years ago imports of only 
75 million pairs occupied less than 11 
percent of our domestic market. 

Economists can develop charts and 
talk about productivity, but the fact is 
that children at ages of 12 to 14 are put- 
ting in 60-hour weeks in footwear plants 
in Taiwan and Hong Kong, for wages 
as low as 12 cents per hour. 

Our U.S. footwear worker gets an aver- 
age of $2.74 per hour. He is a more ef- 
ficient worker than that child in the 
Far East, but, I do not think he is 23 
times better. Shoe manufacture is labor 
intensive, The country with the low la- 
bor costs has competitive edge over the 
country with high labor costs. This prob- 
lem:is that simple. 

What. is the solution? The first ques- 
tion is not, what to do, but whether to 
do. anything. This is a question. that. de- 
serves our serious consideration. There 
are many who will argue that the foot- 
wear manufacturers and other industries 
threatened by imports are only expe- 
riencing the raw, invigorating, economic 
forces of the marketplace, This is. how 
it, is in the real world, they: say. Stop 
complaining and start competing. They 
argue that: expanded world trade helps 
everyone; .therefore, whatever inhibits 
world trade hurts everyone. 

There is'a serious flaw in this argu- 
ment. The:fact.is that there is nothing 
raw about the economic factors of the 
world market. Regulation and restric- 
tions are one of the principal features 
of international trade in the 20th cen- 
tury. Nothing as complex and as impor- 
tant as international trade can-expect 
to be free of controls and contrivances 
designed by each nation to advance its 
interests. Every nation uses trade to ad- 
vance its interests, some more subtly 
and skillfully than others. It is reasonable 
to ask: How has the United States used 
tradeas an instrument of national policy, 
and how successful has it been? 

At the end of World War II most of 
the trading nations of the world were 
in desperate need of help. The United 
States helped to rebuild these foreign 
economies to restore our own overseas 
markets. As a part of this effort we did 
everything possible to encourage world 
trade: we threw open our markets, we 
reduced tariffs, we gave every assistance 
to our trading partners. This policy 
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proved successful. Japan and the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, aided in no small 
part by the United States, staged an 
incredible economic recovery which has 
been of great benefit to us. 

But somewhere along the line the eco- 
nomic ends and means became confused. 
Expanded world trade became, some- 
how, a national objective in itself. Hav- 
ing helped to restore our overseas mar- 
kets, we have kept right on doing the 
things that restored them. Now Japan 
and Western Europe are economic pow- 
ers. They are demonstrably able to com- 
pete with the United States on any terms 
in any marketplace. I think it is time 
that we learn that the United States can 
no more be the world’s consumer than 
it can be the world’s policeman. 

At the point where further so-called 
expansion of world trade disrupts 
markets in the United States, displaces 
American workmen from their jobs, and 
closes American factories, and when this 
expansion is principally. benefiting well- 
developed economies like Japan and 
Italy, it is time to:act. I hope the Presi- 
dent will act on the petitions for volun- 
tary limitations on imports of leather 
and vinyl footwear. If he does not, I think 
orderly marketing legislation is impera- 
tive. i 

I believe each trade problem has’ to 
be examined on its own facts. No over- 
all policy can compass the interests of all 
proprietors, all labor, all management, 
all consumers. In general, the United 
States is moving toward fewer trade re- 
strictions, and I think that generally 
this is desirable. But where open markets 
attract low-wage imports that devastate 
a segment of our economy, the alterna- 
tives are worth considering. 

An industry, so threatened, can do as 
the economists urge—it can cut costs and 
become competitive all at once. The 
American: coal industry is a case in point. 
Twenty years ago the coal industry could 
not compete with imports, could not get 
relief from the Government, so it re- 
sponded by cutting costs and automat- 
ing production. Today, what is left of 
the industry is healthy. We now export 
about 10 percent of our coal production. 
But in the years 1950 to 1965, 340,000 
coal miners—2 out of 3—lost their jobs. 
Appalachia is the result, That is a high 
price to pay for efficiency. 

The alternative is to control imports 
so that the beneficial effects of competi- 
tion are maintained without disruption 
of markets or employment. This is what 
now must be done, let us keep our foot- 
wear industry alive while it continues to 
work toward greater value, better de- 
sign, lower costs, wider markets, more 
efficiency. Let us keep the displacement 
of workers, if such there must be, to 
a manageable level. 

It was to this end that I introduced 
the orderly marketing act of 1969. This 
bill, if enacted, will provide for: 

The orderly marketing of articles im- 
ported into the United States; the estab- 
lishment of a flexible basis for the ad- 
justment by the United States to expand 
trade; and afford foreign supplying na- 
tions a fair share in the growth and 
change in the. U.S. market. 

Briefly, the bill would require, under 
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certain conditions, the Secretary of 
Commerce to determine whether the 
increased quantities of imports are a 
factor contributing to a condition of 
economic impairment of a domestic in- 
dustry. If such an impairment does exist, 
then the President would be able to im- 
pose import limitations geared to total 
sales in the domestic market, subject to 
review after 3 years. 

This is not a rigid protectionist con- 
cept, nor would it impose an inflexible 
quota system. Instead, it is designed to 
give those American industries which 
have been hard hit by a massive flood of 
low-cost foreign imports time to re- 
adjust to changing conditions of world 
trade. 

Mr. President, I compliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre) once more for his ef- 
forts this morning. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
distinguished Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MuskrIs) and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. Hotrincs) be 
added as cosponsors of this bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT’ pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend from Maine for his sup- 
port and the able presentation he has 
just made. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield 1 minute 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr, HOLLINGS). 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President; I want 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
on the leadership he has given, not only 
here this morning, but particularly in 
the hearings before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency with the shoe 
manufacturers which brought to light 
the actual facts of the dilemma we face. 

Since my time is limited, I address my 
comments only to the fact that last year 
we introduced S. 2085 concerning shoes 
and textiles. 

On September 10, that bill was brought 
up as an amendment to the tax reform 
bill of 1969 and by an overwhelming vote, 
received the approval of the Senate last 
December. It was then killed in the House 
of Representatives. 

This provision now appears as the Mills 
bill at a time when we berate the break- 
down of negotiations between the Japa- 
nese and American negotiators on 
yesterday. : 

Mr. President, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIEID), made an excellent 
statement yesterday on the existing au- 
thority the Executive now possesses con- 
cerning credit controls, inflation, and so 
forth. In that vein, let me say that on 
April 8, 1970, I sent out a newsletter 
under the heading “Textile Jobs—What 
Can Be Done.” 

This is what I said: 

In 1965, a Japanese-United States confer- 
ence on textiles broke into disarray with a 
Statement by Kyutaro Izaki: “We are not 
North Vietnam. We hope you will make a 
distinction between your friends and en- 
emies.” This arrogance was only repeated in 
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a lesser way by the Japanese communique 
of March 9 in which, for all intents and 
purposes, the Japanese terminated textile 
talks with the United States. 

It is interesting to note that at times the 
Japanese do agree. An item in this morning’s 
news points out that Japan has just agreed 
to cut the quota on crabs for the Russians. 
Why is it that Russians can secure agreement 
from the Japanese and the United States 
cannot? It’s all wrapped up in St. Paul’s 
letter to the Corinthians: “If the sound of 
the trumpet be uncertain, then who shall 
prepare for the battle.” Since John Kennedy, 
the Japanese have never prepared to agree 
on textiles. President Johnson reneged on 
his promise. He failed to act under the law, 
and, accordingly, the Japanese saw no reason 
to negotiate, Business is business. If there's 
no pressure, why give up a good thing? In 
the past fifteen months, the Japanese have 
watched closely President Nixon’s intent. 
They noticed the President appoint Carl 
Gilbert, the enemy of the textile industry, 
as Trade Negotiator. Wher we asked the 
President to avail himself of the present law, 
he refused. We waited until November when 
Prime Minister Sato was to: visit and were 
led to believe that the President personally 
would bring about an agreement with Sato 
in the conference on Okinawa. This failed 
and so Senator Cotton and T called up a tex- 
tile quota amendment to be attached to the 
tax reform bill. Immediately the Department 
of Commerce and White House went into 
high gear opposing this measure. Over this 
opposition we passed the textile quota 
amendment in the Senate by a vote of 65 
to 30 and sent it to the House. But the House 
killed it. This was the second time in three 
years. In 1968, the Hollings textile quota 
amendment passed the Sénate but was killed 
in the House, and the President openly con- 
tinues to oppose textile quota legislation. On 
February 6, 1969, in a statement opposing 
import quotas on textiles; the President said: 
“The interests of the United States and the 
world are served best by moving toward freer 
trade, not protectionism.” If ‘the President 
is going to continue to oppose import quota 
legislation, if the House is going to contintie 
to kill such legislation; then what can de do? 
Do exactly as President Eisenhower and Pres- 
ident Kennedy did under the present law: 
President Nixon can: 

(1) Direct his Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, after a prompt hearing, to finalize the 
hearings we initiated years ago finding that 
the flood of textile imports is injurious to 
the national security, This is the approach 
used by President Kennedy which forced the 
Japanese to agreement on cotton’ textiles 
back in 1961. The President can easily do this 
on woolens and man-made fibers. 

(2) Under Section 204 of the Agricultural 
Act, the President could enter into agree- 
ment with a friendly country such as Taiwan 
limiting natural fibers and any blends and 
then impose quotas consistent with this 
agreement. 

(3) Under Article XXVIII of GATT (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), the 
President can withdraw tariff concessions re- 
storing the duties on textile articles to the 
1930 level. This would force the parties to the 
table and to consequent agreement. 

(4) Under Article XII of GATT, the Presi- 
dent could impose quotas due to the deficit 
in balance of payments which, regarding tex- 
tile articles, presently is running at the rate 
of $1 billion. 

When President Eisenhower threatened 
under these laws, the Japanese in 1956 im- 
posed voluntary quotas. When President 
Kennedy threatened in 1961, the Japanese 
voluntarily agreed on cotton quotas. But, as 
the Japanese told me in Tokyo, they believe 
that President Nixon’s commitment was a 
political plank—something to run’ on to ob- 
tain office, but not to stand on once in office. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. I thank my good 
friend from South Carolina for his com- 
ments. 

Now, Mr. President, I yield 1 minute 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. SparKMAN), chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for this legislation. I am happy to 
join him in sponsoring it. 

As I have stated, I wish very much 
that we could set up quotas by agree- 
ment as a result of negotiations. We have 
tried hard to do that. They have failed. 
Thus, I think this is; the only method 
we have.in the fields of textiles and shoes 
to bring that about. 

We have shoe factories in my State. 
There is a very large one in my home- 
town, ‘so that I know something about 
the situation which is confronting both 
these industries. 

I am very happy to join the Senator 
from New Hampshire and other Senators 
in promoting this legislation, 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for be- 
ing here and lending his influence and 
weight to this discourse. 

Now, Mr: President, I should like to 
ask unanimous consent for an additional 
3 minutes, so that I may yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The Senator from South Carolina is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the 16 years since I came to the Sen- 
ate, a number of us have worked dili- 
gently to take steps to try to stop the 
excessive imports of textiles coming into 
this country. 

This is a vital matter in my State be- 
cause 75 percent of its industrial wages 
and 70 percent of industrial employment 
comes from textiles. It is not only vital 
to my State; but it is also vital to the 
entire Nation. 

One out of every nine manufacturing 
jobs in the United States is in the textile 
or apparel industry. The industry em- 
ploys 2.5 million employees. Three mil- 
lion others are employed in support ac- 
tivities. 

This matter affects every State in the 
Nation. Every State has some textile or 
apparel manufacturing. 

Nineteen States grow cotton. Almost 
every State produces wool. 

In 1958, when we conducted the textile 
hearings, I was a member of the Textile 
Subcommittee of the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the Senate at the time. These 
hearings were conducted in both the 
North and the South. 

The Defense Department testified that 
textiles rank second to steel in the mat- 
ter of national defense. So it is vital to 
our country that our textile mills be re- 
tained and not forced to go out of busi- 
ness. 

This industry has an annual payroll of 
$10 billion. Its purchases amount to bil- 
lions of dollars a year worth of fibers, 
wool, cotton, chemicals, dyestuffs, power, 
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and fuel, packaging products, and truck- 
ing services. 

One out of four jobs in Appalachia is 
in textiles, apparel, or footwear. 

Forty-five percent of the textile labor 
force is composed of women. This in- 
dustry is the largest employer of women 
in the United States. 

Since 1960, the employment of Ameri- 
can Negroes in textiles has advanced four 
times faster than the national average. 
The current level of employment in this 
industry is 12 percent. The national av- 
erage of employment of Negroes is 10 
percent. 

So we can see that this industry does 
not just affect the South or any one State. 
It affects every State in the Nation. 
And what happens to this industry will 
affect the economic situation and em- 
ployment throughout the entire United 
States. 

I have been to the White House dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration, the 
Kennedy administration, the Johnson 
administration, and the Nixon adminis- 
tration. And we have pleaded and urged 
that action be taken. No action of con- 
sequence has been taken down through 
the years. 

A number of us have introduced leg- 
islation to try to get relief. But this leg- 
islation, it seems, has not had the back- 
ing of a single President in the 16 years 
since I have been a Senator, Therefore, 
it has not been passed. 

On March 20 of this year, the senior 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cot- 
TON), the senior Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), and I in- 
troduced a bill to limit the excessive im- 
ports of textiles. 

I was pleased to join with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire on 
April 16 of this year to try to bring about 
action that would give relief to this 
important industry. I commend him for 
his leadership. 

Mr. President, it is vital that action be 
taken. And I am pleased that action is 
finally going to be taken. 

Mr. President, I supported the Mills 
bill in the House. I went over there and 
testified on behalf of it. I am a cospon- 
sor of this bill with the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. And I 
am glad to cosponsor it. 

Only yesterday, the President of the 
United States asked the Tariff Commis- 
sion to investigate the need of the shoe 
industry for relief from the imports of 
shoes. He asked whether an escape 
clause was needed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 2 minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized for an additional 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. THURMOND. This is the first 
time, I repeat, the first time that any 
President has requested an escape-clause 
investigation since 1934 when the trade 
agreements program was initiated. 

I am glad that President Nixon has 
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taken this step. I hope that it will be a 
step that will give relief to the shoe 
industry which needs it so badly. 

I am also glad to announce at this 
time to the Senate that the administra- 
tion is going to back the Mills bill to 
limit excessive imports. Secretary Stans 
is testifying at this moment before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 

In his testimony he states: 


It is our reluctant judgment that the only 
means presently available for solving this 
problem is the textile legislation now before 
this committee. 


The legislation he refers to, of course, 
is the Mills bill. And in this statement 
he also states: 


We do support the enactment of the tex- 
tile provisions in the bill... 


Mr. President, I want to say that this 
is the first time since I have been in the 
Senate that any President has recom- 
mended and supported this legislation. 
I am proud that President Nixon has 
done this. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Secretary Stans’ statement 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
today, June 25, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. STANS, SECRETARY 
or COMMERCE, BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE ON H.R. 16920, JUNE 25, 
1970 

TEXTILES 


Mr. Chairman, on May 12 I testified before 
this Committee on the Administration's 
legislative proposals on trade and on the 
textile import problem and H.R. 16920. At 
that time, I sketched out for the Committee 
the situation in the textile and apparel in- 
dustry that led the Administration to make 
a major effort to negotiate international 
agreements through which U.S. textile and 
apparel imports could be limited in a reason- 
able and orderly way. 

I also outlined for the Committee the 
extent of our negotiations, noting the effort 
we have made to reach agreement with the 
principal textile exporting countries. On the 
basis of recent actions, we believed at that 
time that agreements might still be negoti- 
ated successfully and requested the Commit- 
tee to allow me to return and report to it 
before the close of the hearings. I appreciate 
this opportunity. 

Since my appearance before the Committee 
on May 12 I had intensive discussions with 
the Japanese Minister of International Trade 
and Industry in Washington last week with 
the view to working out an effective volun- 
tary agreement on textiles between the two 
governments. Regrettably, after full explora- 
tion of the matter, the Minister and I con- 
cluded that it is not possible to negotiate 
such an agreement at this time. My hope 
that such an agreement could be negotiated 
has not been borne out. 

The need for a solution to the textile im- 
port problem is clearly apparent. In the ab- 
sence of agreements with Japan and with 
other key exporting countries, it is our reluc- 
tant judgment that the only means presently 
available for solving this problem is the 
textile legislation now before this Com- 
mittee. 

The Administration in principle is not in 
favor of quota legislation. However, in view 
of the fact that H.R. 16920 allows negotiated 
agreements to supersede the quotas, we do 
support the enactment of the textile provi- 
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sions in the bill, with the two amendments 
I outlined in my testimony of May 12. 

In essence it is our view that this legisla- 
tion which authorizes a continuing negoti- 
ating effort and which, if amended as we 
proposed, would provide ample flexibility ito 
avoid controls where controls are not re- 
quired, is the appropriate course of action at 
this time. It would be our intention never to 
cease in our effonts to negotiate fair agree- 
ments even after the passage of this legisla- 
tion. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina for his great support. I would 
say that after all these years of waiting, 
hopefully, perhaps the time has come for 
action in this field, although I have not 
had a chance to read Secretary Stans’ 
statement which my colleague has just 
mentioned. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would feel grateful if the Sena- 
tor would allow me to cosponsor the bill. 
I wonder if he would be willing to make 
that request. 

Mr. McINTYRE, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Byrp) be listed 
as a cosponsor of the legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) be listed as 
a cosponsor of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, notwithstanding the previous or- 
der, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be a brief quorum call, without jeopar- 
dizing the rights of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would the 
Senator withhold that request? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I withhold my suggestion, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 2 minutes, with- 
out jeopardizing the rights of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield 2 minutes to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
both the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from New Hampshire. 

I discussed the subject of the speech 
of the Senator from New Hampshire with 
him yesterday. I am in full accord with 
his concern and the concern of so many 
of us over the very difficult and even 
perilous situation of the shoe industry. 

As the Senator knows, we are also con- 
cerned about other imports—textiles, 
steel, ceramics, and glass. And while we 
want trade with all nations of the world, 
we do not want it at the expense of our 
own employment, our own jobs, our own 
industries. 
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I would hope that the Department of 
Commerce and certain other agencies of 
the Federal Government would pay very 
close heed to what has been said on the 
Senate floor this morning. It is most de- 
sirable, indeed, that we respond to the 
concern of these industries. The con- 
traction in the shoe industry alone has 
been very marked over recent years. 

Something urgently needs to be done 
about it. 

I again commend the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire on what 
he has done in calling our attention to 
this serious matter. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I thank 
my good friend the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania for his early cosponsorship of 
this bill and for his presence today and 
his support and his very fine statement 
this morning. 

Many fine statements have been made 
by many Senators this morning. I know 
the early cosponsorship of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has added materially 
to the support of this measure. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me before he 
yields the floor? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I would like to say in connection with the 
textile matter that I am one of many 
Senators who, through the years, have 
consistently favored reasonable tariffs 
and reciprocal trade agreements. 

My deep concern now, however, is for 
the jobs of the working men and women 
of our Nation. It is vitally important that 
those jobs be protected. 

I think what we need to realize is that 
the jobs are being jeopardized by im- 
ports from nations with very low wage 
rates, very low wage scales. 

We have a high standard of living in 
the United States. We want to retain 
our high standard of living for the work- 
ing people of our Nation. 

That being the case, we have to be real- 
istic. We have to try to handle the tariff 
matters in a way that will not jeopardize 
world trade, but will at the same time 
protect the jobs of the American work- 
ingman and the American working- 
woman, 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I thank 
the senior Senator from Virginia for his 
remarks in support of this legislation. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I was 
deeply disturbed to learn yesterday that 
the Japanese trade representatives had 
broken off negotiations with this country 
on the subject of voluntary trade agree- 
ments. 

The increasing rate of imports has af- 
fected a great number of vital American 
industries. As the growth of our own 
economy has slackened, the effects of 
growing imports has reduced job oppor- 
tunities, forced some smaller concerns 
out of business, and brought hardship to 
entire communities. 

Secretary of Labor Shultz has indicated 
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that imports have directly affected at 
least 2.5 million potential jobs in the 
American economy. 

In light of this and the failure of other 
nations to work with the United States 
in developing reciprocal agreements to- 
ward a truly free international economy, 
Congress has the duty to reexamine care- 
fully our present policies. 

Next week the House Committee on 
Ways and Means will hear from Secre- 
tary of Commerce Stans. I commend the 
House for beginning serious considera- 
tion of this subject. I also commend the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) and the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore) for beginning this 
important debate in the Senate. 

It is my hope that this congressional 
consideration will lead to measures 
which will protect the best interests of 
American industry, labor, and the con- 
sumer. 

Last year I introduced a bill, S. 1636, 
which would amend the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 to provide greater assistance 
to Americans affected by the growth of 
imports. 

The present escape clause legislation 
and adjustment assistance provisions are 
unworkable. In practice, the relief au- 
thorized by this law is completely un- 
available. 

I urge that the proposals contained in 
S. 1636 be carefully considered in the up- 
coming congressional examination of our 
trade policies. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Secretary 
of Commerce Stans has just announced 
that all negotiations with Japan for any 
kind of a voluntary agreement con- 
trolling the increase of textile imports 
into this country have broken down 
completely. 

That means that the only hope of 
saving even the remnants of the textile 
industry and textile jobs in the United 
States is for Congress to impose reason- 
able limits by legislation. The immediate 
showdown will be on the Mills bill in 
the House of Representatives covering 
textiles and shoes. The 253 Representa- 
tives have joined in endorsing this meas- 
ure. The same bill is being pushed in the 
Senate by a large group of Senators, in- 
cludnig Senator McIntyre and myself. 

The Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) and I, accompanied by five 
Members of the House and industry rep- 
resentatives, conferred with the Presi- 
dent the week before last. Of course, we 
are not at liberty to quote him. However, 
it is my belief that upon the failure of 
this last attempt to negotiate, we can 
hope that the White House will view the 
bill with favor. 

Repeatedly, the administration, in- 
cluding the Commerce Department, has 
indicated that opposition to congres- 
sional action would be withdrawn after 
one more attempt at negotiations. Thus 
far, it has been like the man who intends 
to diet after one more square meal. 

The time has come for Congress to act 
with or without administration approval 
if we are to save not only textiles and 
shoes but electrical components. The 
number of Representatives committed to 
the Mills bill and the fact that my own 
amendment to the recent tax bill limit- 
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ing imports from countries that restrict 
our exports to them was adopted by a 
better than 2-to-1 vote in the Senate in- 
dicates we have the votes. 

We should use them. 
THE NEED TO LIMIT SHOE AND TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I was 
deeply distressed to learn yesterday of 
the breakdown in negotiations between 
the United States and Japan on the ques- 
tion of a textile trade agreement. 

For many years, the quantity of inex- 
pensive shoe and textile imports from 
Japan, Italy, Spain, and many other na- 
tions, has been threatening the liveli- 
hood of American workers and the 
health of American industry. 

Footwear and textile manufacturers 
employ 13 percent of the total U.S. 
manufacturing work force. In some 
States, however, the figure is as high as 
57 percent of the work force; in Massa- 
chusetts, it is 17 percent. Yet in Massa- 
chusetts alone, over 50 textile plants em- 
ploying 500 or more workers haye closed 
in the last 20 years. Twenty-seven of 221 
footwear manufacturing firms in New 
England closed in just the last year. So 
rapid has been the folding of manufac- 
turing firms that an accurate estimate 
cannot be obtained of the number of 
workers who have lost their jobs. It is 
known, however, that 2.4 million workers 
are feeling the threat as profits decline 
in industries across the country, and 
more and more firms are forced to close 
their doors. 

There is, of course, no way to separate 
the direct influence of foreign imports 
from what might be called the natural 
attrition of older or less efficient con- 
cerns. But the fact that shoe imports 
now account for more than 25 percent of 
the total U.S. market, and that wool tex- 
tile imports, for example, are up to 26 
percent of our market, has a direct bear- 
ing on the health of our domestic in- 
dustries. 

I have always been, by nature, a “free 
trader.” I believe that the company or 
the nation which can produce quality 
goods at a reasonable price deserves the 
just rewards of its endeavors. But in this 
instance, my philosophical preference is 
balanced against a deep concern for the 
welfare of American citizens. 

Some of the higher price of American 
goods is certainly attributable to ineffi- 
cient and outmoded production tech- 
niques, and this problem should be cor- 
rected by the industries concerned. But 
a large share of the high cost of Ameri- 
can products is also the result of higher 
wages, better working conditions, and an 
overall higher standard of living. Our 
workers, and our manufacturers, should 
not be penalized for their achievements 
by being forced to compete unaided 
against low-priced foreign goods made by 
low-paid workers. 

Particularly at a time when our econ- 
omy is facing an unemployment rate as 
high as 5 percent or more, I believe that 
interim, emergency efforts must be made 
to keep our workers on the job. The 
Orderly Trade Act, S. 3723, introduced 
by my colleague from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre), is such an emergency 
measure. This bill provides that imports 
of shoe and textile goods from any coun- 
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try in calendar year 1970 shall not exceed 
the average amount sold in this country 
during the 2 calendar years 1967 and 
1968. 

At the same time, the legislation au- 
thorizes the President to engage in the 
negotiation of voluntary agreements with 
our trading partners in the hopes of 
reaching more satisfactory and equitable 
arrangements on an individual basis. 

Mr. President, I realize that this ad- 
ministration is deeply concerned with the 
import problem, as today’s welcome an- 
nouncement of a program of assistance 
to the nonrubber bootwear industry 
makes clear. Our Government has done 
all in its power to reach voluntary agree- 
ments with Japan and our other trading 
partners. I regret the Japanese Govern- 
ment felt compelled to reject our proposal 
at this time. And I am hopeful that a 
satisfactory arrangement may yet be 
reached. For the time being, however, I 
believe our first responsibility is to our 
own workers and the health of our econ- 
omy. For that reason, I ask unanimous 
consent that my name be added as co- 
sponsor of S. 3723. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana without losing my right to the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Montana is recog- 
nized. 


DEATH OF FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE CLIFFORD DAVIS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to make remarks concerning 
the late Clifford Davis, who recently 
passed away in the city of Washington. 
His passing occurred some 10 days ago 
when I was. out of the city and I have 
not had an opportunity to make these 
remarks earlier. 

Mr. President, the late Representative 
Clifford Davis represented the Congres- 
sional District in Tennessee which in- 
cludes the City of Memphis, from 1940 
to 1964. 

I knew him personally, as well as many 
other Members of the other body. He was 
an unusually capable man who had a 
good mind, tireless energy, and who 
brought application and dilligence to his 
work. He was a natural legislator in that 
he had an understanding of human na- 
ture and a thorough knowledge of the 
problems of the various sections of the 
country. He was unfailingly considerate 
of his colleagues. He was very popular 
with them and he had a great influence 
with them. 

Representative Davis early became 
chairman of a highly important subcom- 
mittee in the House of Representatives, 
the Subcommittee on Flood Control, 
which is a part of the Public Works Com- 
mittee in that body. In that capacity he 
gained a fine knowledge as to the na- 
tional needs of navigation, flood control, 
rivers and harbors, and related matters. 
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He became a highly knowledgeable leg- 
islator and a master of the problems and 
needs not only of the Lower Mississippi 
Valley where he lived and worked, but 
also throughout the Nation. He was al- 
ways willing to help work out problems, 
and he took justifiable pride in his abil- 
ity to do so. He rendered what I consider 
outstanding service. 

It is well to reflect on those 24 years 
and how constructive they were in the 
Nation’s history, particularly in the field 
of water resources activity. We recognize 
that the work he did was a lasting monu- 
ment to him and his colleagues who 
worked with him. It was certainly a treat 
for me to be on conference committees 
with him and to have the opportunity to 
work together on problems affecting our 
area of the Nation. 

I want to refer also to the very fine 
personal qualities of Mrs. Davis. It was 
a great fortune to him that he wooed, 
won, and married the former Miss Car- 
olyn Leigh of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mrs. Stennis and I remember the 
warm welcome we received in 1947 when 
we came to Washington for the first time 
after I was elected to Congress. Mrs. 
Davis not only had a warm and genial 
disposition but also she was a great 
worker. She was a natural legislator, too, 
and she worked in the Congressional Club 
and for the party to which she and her 
husband belonged. She was active in civic 
affairs of all kinds and never tired when 
it came to performing some good work 
in the public welfare, the public interest, 
and with respect to the problems of her 
husband and other Members of Congress. 

Representative Davis is also survived 
by a son, Clifford, Jr.; by a: daughter, 
Barbara Lee; and by a son, Rayford, 

Mrs. Stennis and I extend to Mrs. 
Davis and these three fine children our 
heartfelt sympathy in their earthly loss. 
Mrs. Stennis joins me in expressing the 
greatest appreciation to them on a per- 
sonal basis, as well, for the many out- 
standing kindnesses and the outstand- 
ing contributions the late Representative 
Davis and Mrs. Davis made on behalf of 
their friends and colleagues in the Con- 
gress. May peace rest with his soul. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield for a unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from West Virginia is 
recognized. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that upon 
completion of the remarks of the able 
Senator from Virginia, there be a brief 
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period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with statements there- 
in limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


AMENDMENT NO. 738 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
several weeks ago it became known that 
the Penn Central Railroad was in finan- 
cial difficulties. It sought to borrow $200 
million at an interest rate of 10.5 per- 
cent. The railroad was not able to obtain 
such a loan even at that high rate of 
interest. 

So a meeting was arranged in Wash- 
ington, and the Government agreed to 
guarantee the loan from the participat- 
ing banks, which banks were to receive 
an interest rate of from 8 percent to 8% 
percent. This action was to have been 
taken under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. 

The Department of Defense agreed to 
guarantee the $200 million loan to the 
Penn Central Railroad. It made this 
agreement under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950. 

Subsequent to that date, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Department of Defense de- 
cided not to go through with the guar- 
antee of the $200 million loan to the 
Penn Central. 

I regret that the Penn Central is in fi- 
nancial difficulties. But what concerned 
me as to action of the Department of 
Defense—or I should say the contem- 
plated action of the Department, because 
it has since changed its mind—was that, 
should it be permitted to take such ac- 
tion; namely, a guarantee of a $200 mil- 
lion loan on its own? Should not an au- 
thorization first be obtained from the 
Congress? 

In studying the Code and in commu- 
nicating with officials in the Department 
of Defense, it would appear that the De- 
partment of Defense does have the au- 
thority under the United States Code, 
title 50, sections 2091 and 2092, to guar- 
antee loans. And it would appear that 
the Department could guarantee loans 
without limit. 

It is also the view of the top officials 
of the Department of Defense that the 
Department has the authority to guar- 
antee loans without limit. 

Mr. President, it occurs to me that 
there should be a limitation as to the 
amount that can be guaranteed by the 
Department of Defense to any one par- 
ticular company. 

I addressed a communication to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
stallations and Logistics, the Honorable 
Barry J. Shillito, seeking from him cer- 
tain information as to what loans had 
been guaranteed and are now outstand- 
ing under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. 

I received a letter from Mr. Shillito, 
dated June 16, 1970. I ask ous 
consent. that the letter be inserted in 
the Recor at this point, and I likewise 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Recorp a table which accom- 
panied the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 16, 1970. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Relative to your recent 
request for information on guaranteed loans 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 as 
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amended, this is to advise that through 31 
May 1970 such guarantees amounted to 
$2,713,482,296 on authorized loans of $3,466,- 
150,444. The number and distribution of 
these loans by Service as set forth in the 
attached table, together with those guaran- 
teed loans presently outstanding, plus loans 
in default. 
I trust that this information is responsive 
to your request. 
Sincerely, 
Barry J. SHILLITO, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions and Logistics) . 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION. GUARANTEED LOANS UNDER DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 AS AMENDED FROM INCEPTION 
THROUGH MAY 31, 1970 


Number Amount Guarantee 


$916, 130, 138.21 
1, 568, 340, 689. 04 
981, 179, 617, 00 

, 000, 00 


$735, 013, 751.93 
805. 90 


1, 208, 557, 805. 
769, 490, 739. 00 
420, 000. 00 


2,713, 482,296. 83 


3, 466, 150, 444. 25 


Credit available 


Presently outstanding: : 
Army—No active loans outstanding. 
Air Force: 


Loans tn default: 
Army: 
Davis Aircraft 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In studying 
the table, one finds that a total of $14,- 
305,549.92 in» guaranteed loans are now 
outstanding. These loans have been guar- 
anteed by the Department of Defense 
under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. There are seven loans involved, 
totaling a little over $14 million. 

I have no complaint, of course, in 
regard to any of these loans. 

I think it is worth pointing out, how- 
ever, that the average of those guar- 
anteed loans is $2 million, and the largest 
is $8 million. Yet, had the Department 
of Defense not changed its mind, it would 
have guaranteed a loan to one company, 
the Penn Central Co., of $200 million. 

I feel there should be a limitation in 
the Defense Production Act as to the 
amount that can be guaranteed to any 
one particular company. 

On the same day that the Department 
of Defense agreed to guarantee the $200 
million loan to the Penn Central Rail- 
road, the Department came before the 
Armed Services Committee to seek a $200 
million contingency authorization in re- 
gard to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. The 
‘Department seeks authorization from 
the Congress for a contingency appro- 
priation of $200 million over and above 
the amount the Department of Defense 
says it owes to Lockheed. 

I voted against that additional $200 
million, but the Department of Defense 
took the proper course in coming before 
the Congress for the additional sum. 
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Esse: 


14, 305, 549, 92 


213, 096, 42 
250, 948. 51 
496; 523. 00 


23, 084. 00 
27,215.00 


278, 831. 67 
993, 047. 00 


25, 649. 00 
39, 239. 29 


I want to emphasize that the Depart- 
ment of Defense is not exercising the 
authority it has in regard to guarantee- 
ing a loan to the Penn Central; it con- 
cluded it would not exercise that au- 
thority. 

But if it does have the authority to 
guarantee a $200 million loan to the 
Penn Central Railroad, then it certainly 
has the authority to guarantee a $200 
million loan to the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. 

I do not suggest in any way that there 
is anything improper in the contem- 
plated course of the Department of De- 
fense in its original plan to guarantee 
the $200 million loan to the Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

But I feel that since the Defense Pro- 
duction Act is open ended, apparently, 
in regard to loan guarantees, a limitation 
should be written into the law, and the 
Department of Defense, in similar cases, 
should do just what it did with regard 
to the Lockheed Aircraft Corp., come to 
the Congress for authority if it finds it 
desirable and in the national interest 
to guarantee loans of the magnitude of 
$200 million. 

With that in mind, Mr, President, I 
shall present an amendment to S. 3302, 
a bill to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, which bill is on the Calendar 
and presumably will be called up at an 
early date. 

I might point out that the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 will expire on June 
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30 of this year. S. 3302 will, among other 
things, renew the act. So the amendment 
which I am presenting is one which the 
Senate should look upon favorably—I 
hope the Senate will—when S. 3302 is 
called up for action. 

The Congress must exercise tighter 
control over the handling of tax funds— 
which funds can be obtained only from 
the pockets of wage earners, the pockets 
of the taxpayer. 

I read into the Recorp now the brief 
amendment which I propose, captioned 
“Loan Guarantees”: 

AMENDMENT No. 738 

At the end of the bill insert a new section 
as follows: 

“LOAN GUARANTEES 

“Sec, 4. Section 301 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 (50 U.S.C. App. 2091) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“*(e) The maximum obligation of any 
guaranteeing agency to any contractor, sub- 
contractor, or any other recipient under this 
section for any loan, discount, advance, or 
commitment in connection therewith, en- 
tered into under this section shall not exceed 
$20 million except with the approval of the 
Congress,’ ” 


Mr. President, in using $20 million, I 
must say frankly that it is a figure that 
I more or less pulled out of the air. I did 
not know whether to make it $15 mil- 
lion, $25 million, or $10 million. The out- 
standing loans which have been guaran- 
teed now total $14 million. The largest 
such loan is $8 million. So it seemed to 
me that $20 million would be an ade- 
quate figure to use. 

This does not mean that if the na- 
tional interest appears to require it, 
loans cannot be guaranteed above that 
amount; but it does mean that the De- 
fense Department would have to come to 
Congress for approval. 

It seems to me that it is necessary to 
put some limitation on the authority in 
the Defense Department to guarantee 
loans. 

The financial difficulty in which the 
Penn Central Railroad finds itself was 
the case which brought to my attention 
the fact that there is no such limitation 
at the present time. Other Senators 
may have been aware of the fact that 
the Defense Production Act of 20 years 
ago carries no limitation as to the size of 
loans that may be guaranteed, but I say 
frankly I was not aware of the fact that 
there was no limitation. 

Since there is no limitation in the ex- 
isting law, I think it is desirable that 
there be a limitation, and my amend- 
ment. suggests that the limitation be $20 
million, unless approval of Congress is 
sought for an amount above that figure. 

I send the amendment to the desk, Mr, 
President, and ask that it be printed and 
lie on the table, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 


THE LEADERSHIP RECORD OF 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the distinguished and very thoughtful 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
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inserted in the Recorp on June 23 some 
information which I found highly inter- 
esting in regard to the history of the 
Senate. The able and thoughtful Sena- 
tor brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate that the present disinguished major- 
ity leader, the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MANSFIELD) has now served 
longer as majority leader than anyone 
else in the history of the U.S. Senate. 

I share with my distinguished col- 
league from West Virginia a very high 
regard for the able leadership of Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD. As a Senator, as an indi- 
vidual, and as a leader the Senate can 
and does have great confidence in MIKE 
MANSFIELD. I have never known anyone 
to be more fair or more considerate of 
his colleagues than is the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana. 

In looking over the list of Democratic 
majority leaders which the Senator from 
West Virginia inserted in the RECORD, I 
note that during the past 60 years there 
has been a total of nine. One of the nine 
was a Virginian, Thomas S. Martin. 

Senator Martin was elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1894, and served until his death 
in 1920. I do not recall the exact years 
that he served as majority leader, but he 
did serve in that capacity during World 
War I, and, as I recall, presented the res- 
olution declaring war on Germany. 

Another name in this list that I notice 
is that of Senator Joseph T. Robinson 
of Arkansas, who served a good many 
years as majority leader of the Senate. 

My first recollection of Senator Rob- 
inson goes back many years. He was a 
candidate for Vice President on the 
ticket with Governor Al Smith in 1928. 

My immediate predecessor in this of- 
fice was elected to the Senate in 1933. 
Senator Robinson was then majority 
leader of the Senate. Several years 
later—right in the midst of the depres- 
sion—it happened that one of the most 
popular programs of the time was the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

My immediate predecessor had some 
concern about that program and took is- 
sue with certain aspects of it, although 
he did not intend to oppose the entire 
program. However, Senator Robinson 
thought that he would teach my prede- 
cessor a lesson. So, instead of taking the 
normal course on a proposal of that type 
to which there was no opposition, he 
demanded a rollcall. 

My predecessor felt that this put him 
in a very awkward position. He did not 
wish to be recorded at that particular 
time against the entire legislation, but 
in the context of the debate he did not 
wish to vote for it without revision. So 
he cast the lone vote in the Senate 
against it. 

As the years went by, my predecessor 
became convinced that that one act of 
his casting that lone vote against that 
popular bill had a keen effect on his 
entire political career. He was very proud 
of having cast that lone vote against a 
bill that was highly popular at that par- 
ticular time. He had a high regard, I 
might say, for the ability of Senator 
Robinson, but he reacted adversely to the 
type of leadership the Arkansas Senator 
exercised. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. The time of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I ask for 3 addi- 
tional minutes, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. He had a very 
high regard for the ability of Senator 
Robinson, and, while they were not in 
thorough agreement, my predecessor did 
feel that the majority leader on that 
occasion had rendered him a service, al- 
though he had not thought so at the 
time, in forcing a vote on that particular 
issue. Senator Robinson died in the sum- 
mer of 1937, as I recall. 

That is just an aside, Mr. President. 

What I really wanted to do today was 
to join with my splendid colleague, the 
Senator from West Virginia, in saluting 
the able Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD) on having served as major- 
ity leader longer than any other indi- 
vidual in the history of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say thank you to the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD), the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp), the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama (Mr. AL- 
LEN), and the Presiding Officer of this 
body, my close friend and distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF). 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 941, 942, 944, and 945. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIZABETH B. BORGNINO 


The bill (H.R. 3908) for the relief of 
Elizabeth B. Borgnino was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-958), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

H.R. 3908 directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey to the surface owner by 
quitclaim deed, for fair market value and 
payment of the costs of conveyance, the 
mineral interests reserved by the United 
States in tracts of land totaling 120 acres in 
Southern California. 

The surface owner is Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Borgnino, of Berkeley, Calif. The Federal res- 
ervation of the minerals is a cloud on title 
and is preventing the obtaining of financ- 
ing for development for residential purposes, 
its highest and best use. 

BACKGROUND OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

The lands involved in H.R. 3908 were pat- 
ented under the Stockraising Homestead Act 
of December 29, 1916. Section 9 of that act 
requires a reservation to the United States 
of coal and other minerals in land so pat- 
ented. These lands were patented on Sep- 
tember 8, 1930, and contained the required 
reservation. 

The lands consist of two adjacent but not 
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adjoining tracts, one of 115 and the other 
of 5 acres. They are located about 44 miles 
from downtown Los Angeles, and 20 to 25 
miles from a new development just outside 
of Palmdale known as Los Angeles Lake. 
A large, elaborate, and highly developed sub- 
division is located in section 7 of the same 
township as the subject tracts. There is a 
neighborhood of ex-urban estates in part of 
section 4, the same section in which these 
tracts are located. That area is not acces- 
sible from the subject lands, however, be- 
cause of steep cliffs. The only access to the 
lands covered by H.R. 3908 is by way of a nar- 
row gravel road. The subject lands are va- 
cant and unimproved. 

Although residential development is ap- 
proximately 214 miles distant at this time, it 
is rapidly moving toward these two tracts. 
Several parcels in the immediate vicinity 
have subdivisions in the planning or con- 
struction stage at this time. This develop- 
ment has resulted in substantial increases 
in property values. The taxes on both tracts 
were increased more than 500 percent in 
1966. 

The 115-acre tract presently is in escrow 
to be sold for subdivision purposes but the 
sale cannot be consummated because of the 
outstanding mineral reservation. H.R. 3908 
would remove that reservation and permit 
the lands to be devoted to their highest 
and best use; that is, subdivision develop- 
ment. The prospective purchasers own an 
adjoining parcel of 451 acres, and they pro- 
posed to develop the entire acreage as a unit. 

The Geological Survey has made a detailed 
study of the mineral potential of these two 
tracts and has reported that the prospects for 
obtaining oil and gas production are not 
favorable. The Survey has also reported that 
the land is not valuable for other minerals. 

There are four outstanding oil and gas 
leases on these lands. Conveyance of the 
reserved minerals, as directed by H.R. 3908, 
will be subject to outstanding leases and the 
Tights of the present lessees will mot be 
diminished. One of the developers is a lease 
owner. The committee was assured no at- 
tempt at any mineral development is con- 
templated, but that such development could 
be carried on without disturbing the surface 
through directional drilling. 

Although the lands do not appear to be 
valuable for oil and gas or for other minerals, 
no conveyance will be made until the min- 
eral values have been appraised and pay- 
ment therefore made at fair market value. 
The grantee, Mrs. Borgnino, will also bear 
any administrative expenses, including ap- 
praisal, filing, and recording fees. 

Although no minimum payment is pro- 
vided for in H.R. 3908, the committee feels 
in view of past practices and recommenda- 
tions in similar legislation, a minimum pay- 
ment of at least $200 is just and proper. 
There is no limitation on the maximum pay- 
ment as this will be based upon the ap- 
praised value of the minerals and the ad- 
ministrative costs to the Government. 


EXTENSION OF REPORTING DATE 
OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON CONSUMER FINANCE 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 201) to 
extend the reporting date of the National 
Commission on Consumer Finance was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 201 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 404(b) of 
the Consumer Credit Protection Act (82 Stat. 
165) is amended by striking out “January 1, 
1971” and inserting “July 1, 1972" in lieu 
thereof. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-939) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 201 would extend 
for a period of 18 months, from January 1, 
1971, to July 1, 1972, the time in which the 
National Commission on Consumer Finance 
may make its study and present its report 
to the Congress and to the executive branch 
of the Government. 

The National Commission on Consumer 
Finance was established by title IV of the 
Consumer Credit Protection Act (commonly 
referred to as the Truth-in-Lending Act, Pub- 
lic Law 90-321). This act was signed into law 
May 29, 1968. At the time the law was en- 
acted it was anticipated that the Commis- 
sion would have approximately 244 years to 
complete its work. 

The law provided that the commission was 
to consist of nine members—three Members 
of the House of Representatives to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, three 
members of the Senate to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate and three public 
members to be appointed by the President. 
The three public members of the Commission, 
however, were not appointed until Novem- 
ber 7, 1969 and the funds for the operation of 
the Commission were not obtained until De- 
cember 26, 1969, more than 18 months after 
the effective date of the legislation. The delay 
in the appointment of the public members as 
well as the delay in obtaining the funds for 
the Commission prohibited the Commission 
from being timely organized and commenc- 
ing its work so as to make its study and 
report to the Congress and the President 
within the time period provided in the law 
establishing the Commission. 

Accordingly, this resolution would extend 
the date by which the Commission must file 
its report by a period 18 months. The Com- 
mittee believes this extension is necessary 
due to the lateness of the establishment of 
the Commission. 

The committee recommends favorable ac- 
tion on the resolution by the Senate. 


L-DOPA IMPORT DUTY 
SUSPENSION 


The bill (H.R. 8512) to suspend for a 
temporary period the import duty on 
L-Dopa was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-940), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 8512 would amend subpart B of part 
1 of the appendix to the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States by adding a new item 
907.45 which would suspend the duty of 
L-Dopa for a period of 2 years, the period to 
begin on the day after the bill is enacted. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

L-Dopa, generically called dihydroxy- 
phenylalanine, is a new drug used in the 
treatment of Parkinsonism. It has recently 
been approved by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration (FDA) for general use. The FDA 
is requiring the continued study and testing 
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of the drug by the firms which manufacture 
it. To obtain relief, the patient must take 
the drug in massive doses for the rest of his 
life. The average maintenance dose is said to 
be 6 to 8 grams dally. 

L-Dopa may be produced synthetically from 
benzenoid intermediates, it may be produced 
by extraction from certain species of beans, 
or it may be produced by chemical modifica- 
tion of tyrosine, a naturally occurring 
amino acid. It is potentially dutiable under 
any one of four provisions of the Tariff 
Schedules. If produced synthetically from 
benzenoid crudes or intermediates, it would 
be dutiable at 2.45 cents per pound plus 17- 
percent ad valorem under TSUS item 407.85 
if it is determined by the Bureau of Customs 
to be a drug, or at 2 cents per pound plus 
17.5-percent ad valorem under item 403.60 if 
it is determined by customs not to be a drug. 
If produced from naturally occurring plant or 
animal materials, it would be dutiable at 
7-percent ad valorem under item 439.50 if it 
is determined to be a drug, or at 8.5-percent 
ad valorem under item 425.04 if it is deter- 
mined not to be a drug These rates represent 
the third-stage reductions negotiated in the 
Kennedy Round and will remain in effect 
throughout 1970. The final stages, effective 
January 1, 1972, will be 1.7 cents per pound 
plus 12.5-percent ad valorem for items 403. 
60 and 407.85, 6-percent ad valorem for item 
425.04, and 5-percent ad valorem for item 
439.50. The ad valorem part of the rates for 
items 403.60 and 407.85 are subject to valua- 
tion on the basis of the American selling 
price (ASP). During the past several years, 
imports of L-Dopa are known to have entered 
under at least three of the four provisions 
of the TSUS cited above. At the present time, 
however, it is believed that the bulk of im- 
ported L-Dopa is being classified by customs 
as a drug and is entered under item 407.85 
at 2.45 cents per pound plus 17-percent ad 
valorem. 

There are at least two importers of L-Dopa, 
both of whom sell it in 500-milligram cap- 
sules or tablets. The capsules are reportedly 
sold at wholesale for 20 to 25 cents each, 
depending on quantity. Most of the imports 
have originated in Japan, where one pro- 
ducer is reported to make L-Dopa by chemi- 
cal modification of tyrosine obtained from 
fish, and another producer makes it syn- 
thetically. 

Two large pharmaceutical companies, one 

located in New York and the other in New 
Jersey, have recently been approved to mar- 
ket. the dosage forms of this drug. One of 
these companies imports the L-Dopa chemi- 
cal from Japan under TSUS 407.85 but the 
other is producing it in the United States 
by a completely synthetic process. In addi- 
tion, a small chemical company located in 
New York has started production with a 
stated capacity of 10 kilograms per day and 
expects to increase its capacity to 50 kilo- 
grams per day. This company has not received 
an approval from the FDA to market the 
drug. 
No statistics are available on U.S. con- 
sumption, production, or imports of L-Dopa. 
The eventual U.S. consumption may reach 
2 million pounds annually, assuming that 
half of the estimated 1 million U.S. victims 
of Parkinsonism use the drug at a dosage 
level of 6 to 8 grams daily. 

Your committee is informed that the 
wholesale price of a 1-month supply of the 
drug for a patient receiving 6 grams daily 
would range from $72 to $90—an amount 
which may be beyond the means of many, if 
not most, patients. 

Several recent experimental reports indi- 
cate that it may eventually be possible to 
reduce the required maintenance dosage of 
L-Dopa by concomitant use of another drug 
having a potentiating or synergistic effect. 

At present, there is a shortage of L-Dopa 
in the United States. Neither of the two firms 
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presently authorized by the FDA to market 
L-Dopa could alone supply the needs of the 
estimated 1 million U.S. victims of Parkin- 
sonism, The foreign-owned firm which de- 
pends on domestic benzenoid intermediates 
has publicly announced its limited initial 
marketing will be sufficient to start about 
75,000 patients on treatment. Both of the 
approved firms have been compelled by the 
early shortages to limit L-Dopa distribution 
to physicians and hospitals currently treat- 
ing Parkinson's disease patients. The Ameri- 
can market will not be adequately served 
until all physicians may prescribe for their 
patients to purchase L-Dopa through the 
usual pharmaceutical wholesale and retail 
drugstores, and there is sufficient inventories 
to replenish this accustomed pipeline. This 
is not presently the case. 

The Americans afflicted with Parkinson’s 
disease require at least both of the presently 
authorized sources of L-Dopa. If the com- 
pany which depends on an imported L-Dopa 
chemical (presently entering at a duty of 
2.45 cents per pound plus 17 percent) can- 
not get the relief of the duty suspension, it 
may have to market L-Dopa at a price sub- 
stantially higher than its foreign-owned 
competitor. This could create a serious cost 
disadvantage to the American company 
which might be forced to suspend production 
of L-Dopa, thus leaving the entire market 
solely to the foreign-owned company which 
has been approved by the FDA and which 
depends on domestic benzenoid production. 

The foreign company presently does not 
have capacity to supply more than enough 
of the drug to take care of 75,000 patients, 
or 7.5 percent of the estimated 1 million 
Americans suffering from Parkinson’s disease. 
Moreover, once authorized by the FDA, a 
source of supply may not be switched until 
the biological equivalence of the alternative 
supply is established. Establishing such bio- 
logical equivalence is an extensive and expen- 
sive procedure for which guidelines have not 
yet been established for L-Dopa by the FDA. 
The patients currently being supplied by the 
American firm importing L-Dopa may be 
without this drug if that firm is forced to 
withdraw from the market because of com- 
petition from the foreign firm. 

In view of these circumstances, your com- 
mittee is convinced of the need to provide 
duty-free treatment of L-Dopa for a 2-year 
period. 

Your committee has received favorable re- 
ports on H.R. 8512 from the Departments of 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, State, and 
the special representative for trade negotia- 
tions as well as an informative report from 
the U.S. Tariff Commission. 

Your committee believes that under the 
circumstances, suspension of the duty for a 
temporary period could result in a reduction 
in the cost of L-Dopa to patients. 


EXTENSION OF THE CLEAN AIR 
ACT AND SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 
ACT 


The bill (S. 4012) to extend the Clean 
Air Act, as amended, and the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, as amended, for a 
period of 60 days was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 4012 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
pending extensions by Act of Congress of 
the Clean Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, the authorizations contained in sec- 
tions 104(c) and 309 of the Clean Air Act, 
as amended, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and the authorization con- 
tained in section 210 of the Solid Waste 
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Disposal Act, as amended, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, shall remain available 
through August 31, 1970, notwithstanding 
any provisions of those sections. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-941), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide an 
extension of the authorization for the solid 
waste and air pollution programs. This bill 
will continue those authorizations at their 
present leyel through August 31, 1970. It is 
needed to provide time for careful consider- 
ation of pending air quality and solid waste 
legislation. The authorizations in existing 
law are greater than the levels of appropri- 
ations requested in the President’s budget. 
This extension would allow appropriation 
for this 2-month period of the unappropri- 
ated balance of fiscal year 1970 authoriza- 
tions, Therefore, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee can be guided by this resolution. The 
Senate Committee on Public Works fully 
anticipates completion of action on both 
Solid waste legislation and alr pollution leg- 
islation prior to the first of September. The 
Resource Recovery Act, S. 2005, will be re- 
ported for Senate action in the near future. 
Pending air pollution legislation will be 
available for Senate floor action by mid-July. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 964, H.R. 15733. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 15733) 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 to provide a temporary 15 per 
centum increase in annuities, to change 
for a temporary period the method of 
computing interest on investments of 
the railroad retirement accounts, and 
for other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments on page 3, line 9, after the 
word “amended”, insert “by striking 
from subsection (m) the words “other 
provisions” wherever they appear in such 
subsection and substituting in lieu there- 
of in each instance the words “preced- 
ing provisions”, and ”; in line 14, after 
the word “under”, strike out “other” and 
insert “the preceding”; on page 4, after 
line 9, strike out: 

(b) All pensions under section 6 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and all an- 
Auities under the Ratlroad Retirement Act of 
1935, shall be increased by 15 per centum. 
Joint and survivor annuities shall be com- 
puted under section 3(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act and reduced by the per- 
centage determined in accordance with the 
election of such annuity. All survivor an- 
nuities deriving from joint and survivor an- 
nuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 in cases where the employee died 
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before the month following the month in 
which the increase in annuities provided by 
section 1 of this Act are effective shall be 
increased by the same amount they would 
have been increased by this Act if the em- 
ployee from whose joint and survivor an- 
nuity the survivor annuity is derived had 
been alive during all of the month in which 
the increases in annuities provided by sec- 
tion 1 of this Act are effective. All widows’ 
and widowers’ insurance annuities which be- 
gan to accrue before the month following the 
month in which increases in annuities pro- 
vided by section 1 of this Act. are effective 
and which, in accordance with the proviso 
in section 5(a) or section 5(b) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, are payable in 
the amount of the spouse’s annuity to which 
the widow or widower was entitled shall be 
increased by the amount by which the 
spouse’s annuity would have been increased 
by this Act had the individual from whom 
the annuity is derived been alive during all 
of the month in which the increases in an- 
nuities provided by section 1 of this Act are 
effective: Provided, however, That in cases 
where the individual entitled to such a pen- 
sion or annuity (other than an individual 
who has made a joint and survivor election) 
is entitled also to a benefit under title II of 
the Social Security Act, the additional 
amount payable by reason of this subsec- 
tion shall be reduced by the difference be- 
tween the amount the individual is entitled 
to in such a benefit and the amount to 
which such individual would have been en- 
titled had the Social Security Amendments 
of 1969 not been enacted: And provided fur- 
ther, That (i) the offset required by this 
subsection shall not operate to reduce the 
increase herein provided in an annuity un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 or 
a pension to an amount less than $10, and 
(il) the offset required by this section shall 
not operate to reduce the increase herein 
provided in such a survivor annuity derived 
from a joint and survivor annuity and such 
a widow’s or widower’s annuity in an amount 
formerly received as a spouse’s annuity to 
an amount less than $5. 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(b) (1) All pensions under section 6 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and all 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935 shali be increased by 15 per centum; 
all survivor annuities deriving from joint and 
survivor annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and all widows’ and 
widowers’ insurance annuities which, in ac- 
cordance with the proviso in section 5(a) 
or section 5(b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 are payable in the amount of the 
spouse’s annuity to which the widow or wid- 
ower was entitled shall, in cases where the 
employee died in or before the month in 
which the increases in annuity provided in 
section 1 are effective, be increased by 15 
per centum: Provided, however, That in cases 
where the individual entitled to such a pen- 
sion or annuity is entitled also to a benefit 
under title IT of the Social Security Act, the 
additional amount payable by reason of this 
subsection shall be reduced by the difference 
between the amount the individual is en- 
titled to in such a benefit and the amount 
to which such individual would have been 
entitled had the Social Security Amendments 
of 1969 not been enacted: And provided fur- 
ther, That (i) the offset required by this 
subsection shall not operate to reduce the 
increase herein provided in an annuity under 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 or a 
pension to an amount tess than $10, and 
(ii) the offset required by this section shall 
not operate to reduce the increase herein 
provided in such a survivor annuity derived 
from a joint and survivor annuity and such 
a widow’s or widower’s annuity in an amount 
formerly received as a spouse’s annuity to an 
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amount less than $5. Joint and survivor an- 
nuities shall be computed under section 3(a) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act and reduced 
by the percentage determined in accordance 
with the election of such annuity. 

(2) All recertifications by reason of the 
amendments made by this title shall be made 
by the Railroad Retirement Board without 
application therefor. 


On page 7, after line 24, strike out: 

Sec. 5. The fifth sentence of subsection (c) 
of section 15 of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 is amended by striking out the word 
“average” and substituting the word “high- 
est” and by striking out the word “all” and 
substituting the word “any”. 

Sec. 6. The said subsection (c) is further 
amended by inserting after the fifth sentence 
thereof the following: "The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not at any time after April 1, 
1970, retain as investments for any portion 
of the accounts any of such special obliga- 
tions bearing an interest rate less than the 
then current rate determined in accordance 
with the fifth sentence of this subsection. 
The special obligations issued to replace the 
obligations retired by the application of the 
preceding sentence shall have maturities 
fixed at not less than three years from the 
date of issue of such special obligations.” 

Sec, 7. The said subsection (c) is further 
amended by striking out from the present 
sixth sentence thereof the phrase “preceding 
sentence” and inserting in lieu thereof “fifth 
sentence of this subsection”, and by changing 
the word “may” to “shall” the first time it 
appears in the present seventh sentence of 
said subsection. 


On page 8, at the beginning of line 22, 
change the section number from “8. (a)” 
to “5:”; in line 24, after the word “of”, 
strike out “June 30, 1972” and insert 
“December 31, 1971.”; in line 25, after the 
word “after”, strike out “June 30, 1972,” 
and insert “December 31, 1971,""; on page 
9, line 1, after the word “after”, strike 
out “June 30, 1972,” and insert “Decem- 
ber 31, 1971,”; after line 4, strike out: 


(b) The amendments made by sections 5, 
6, and 7 shall cease to apply as of the close 
of June 30, 1972, and the computation of 
interest on amounts credited to the Railroad 
Retirement Accounts invested or reinvested 
after June 30, 1972, shall be made under sec- 
tion 15(c) of the Railroad Retirement Act as 
if such amendments had not been enacted. 

Sec. 9. The Railroad Retirement Board is 
authorized and directed to make a study of 
the railroad retirement system and its 
financing for the purpose of recommending 
to the Congress on or before July 1, 1971, 
changes in such system to provide adequate 
levels of benefits thereunder on an actuari- 
ally sound basis. Such study shall take into 
account (1) the necessity of providing bene- 
fit increases in such system commensurate 
with past and future benefit increases under 
the Social Security Act, (2) the necessity. of 
revising benefits under that system to meet 
increases in the cost of living, (3) the ques- 
tion of the adequacy of levels of benefits for 
the various classes of beneficiaries covered 
under the system, (4) the possibility of re- 
structuring benefits under that Act to trans- 
fer coverage of various classes of beneficiaries 
to the social security system, (5) the neces- 
sary changes to provide for a continuation of 
the increased level of benefits provided under 
the amendments made by the first four sec- 
tions of this Act, and (6) such other matters 
relating to the railroad retirement system as 
the Board considers necessary. For purposes 
of such study, the Board is authorized to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such ex- 
perts and consultants as the Board deems 
necessary, but not to exceed $100 per day, 
and essential expenses. 
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On page 10, after line 8, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
a Commission on Railroad Retirement (here- 
inafter in this section referred to as the 
“Commission”) which shall be composed as 
follows: 

(A) Three members shall be appointed by 
the President in the same manner as pro- 
vided by section 10(a) of the Rallroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 for the appointment of 
members of the Railroad Retirement Board: 
Provided, however, That such appointments 
to the Commission shall not be by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate; 

(B) One public member shall be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, after consultation with the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of 
the House of Representatives; 

(C) One public member shall be appointed 
by the President pro tempore of the Senate, 
after consultation with the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(2) The President shall designate one 
member of the Commission to serve as Chair- 
man thereof and one member of the Commis- 
sion to serve as Vice Chairman thereof. 

(3) A majority of the members of the 
Commission shall constitute a quorum, but 
a lesser number may conduct hearings. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall each 
receive a per diem rate equivalent to that 
authorized for GS-18 by section 5332 of title 
5, United States Code, for days when en- 
gaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission, and shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(c)(1) The Commission shall conduct a 
study of the railroad retirement system and 
its financing for the purpose of recommend- 
ing to the Congress on or before July 1, 1971, 
changes in such system to provide adequate 
levels of benefits thereunder on an actuar- 
ially sound basis. 

(2) Such study shall take into account— 

(A) the necessity of providing benefit in- 
creases in such system commensurate with 
past and future benefit increases under title 
II of the Social Security Act; 

(B) the necessity of revising benefits un- 
der the railroad retirement system to meet 
increases in the cost of living; 

(C) the question of the adequacy of levels 
of benefits for the various classes of bene- 
ficiaries covered under such system; 

(D) the possibility of restructuring bene- 
fits under title II of the Social Security Act 
and under the railroad retirement system 
so as to provide coverage under such title of 
various classes of beneficiaries presently coy- 
ered under the railroad retirement system. 

(E) the necessary changes to provide for 
@ continuation of the increased level of 
benefits provided under the amendments 
made by the first four sections of this Act; 

(F) the possibility of changes in the 
financing system used to fund railroad re- 
tirement benefits including, without limita- 
tion, adjustment of the rate of tax, adjust- 
ment of the tax base, the use of general 
revenue financing, and revision of the in- 
vestment policy of the railroad retirement 
fund; 

(G) the relationship between social secu- 
rity and railroad retirement in the areas of 
benefits, tax rates, and tax base including, 
without limitation, the desirability and fea- 
sibility of a merger of the two systems; and 

(H) such other matters relating to the 
railroad retirement system as the Commis- 
sion considers necessary. 

(a) (1) The Commission shall appoint an 
Executive Director and such other personnel 
as the Commission deems necessary without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
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States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service and shall fix the com- 
pensation of such personnel without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and subtitle IZ 
of chapter 53 of such title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates, ex- 
cept that no personnel so appointed shall re- 
ceive compensation in excess of the rate au- 
thorized for GS-18 by section 5332 of such 
title. 

(2) (A) The Executive Director, with the 
approval of the Commission, is authorized to 
obtain services of experts and consultants 
on a temporary or intermittent basis in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3109 
of title 5, United States Code, but at rates 
for individuals not to exceed the per diem 
equivalent of the rate authorized for GS-18 
by section 5332 of such title. 

(B) The Commission shall employ the 
services of an actuarial consultant holding 
membership in the American Academy of 
Actuaries and qualified in the evaluation of 
pension plans. Such consultant may be ap- 
pointed without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
may be paid without regard to the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter ITI of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates, 

(e) The Railroad Retirement Board and 
any other department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government is au- 
thorized to cooperate with and assist the 
Commission, at its request, in carrying out 
its duties by furnishing services, informa- 
tion, data, or other material which the Com- 
mission feels will be helpful in carrying 
out its duties. 

(f) Funds appropriated to the President 
shall be available to defray the expenses of 
the Commission, other than expenses in- 
curred pursuant to subparagraph (e) of this 
section. 

(g) The Commission shall, not later than 
July 1, 1971, submit to the President and the 
Congress a full and complete report of the 
study authorized by this section together 
with its recommendations for changes in the 
railroad retirement system designed to pro- 
vide adequate levels of benefits thereunder 
om an actuarially sound basis. The Commis- 
sion shall cease to exist sixty days after the 
date of the submission of such report- 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendments 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read:a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

(Subsequently, the following proceed- 
ings occurred on H.R. 15733.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
consider the votes by which H.R. 15733 
was read the third time and passed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Vermont? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont as to what his purpose is in 
seeking reconsideration of the vote. 

Mr. PROUTY. This relates to the 15- 
percent increase in railroad retirement 
so that the added income of veterans 
will not cause them to lose any of their 
pension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia). The Chair hesi- 
tates to interrupt the Senator, but the 
Senate is operating under controlled 
time. Would the able majority leader ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I make such request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I do not know 
whether there is any likelihood that an 
effort will be made to discuss this bill at 
length as to its reconsideration, but 
would it be in order for the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama to request unanimous 
consent that in no event would a vote 
on the bill after its reconsideration be 
delayed beyond 1:30 p.m. today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would be forced to object to reconsider- 
ation, unless we can dispose of this mat- 
ter as expeditiously as possible, even 
though I think I would be in favor of 
what the distinguished Senator wants 
done, and in view of the fact that this 
legislation has been passed and the 
motion to reconsider has been tabled. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I can assure the Sen- 
ator that it will only take 1 or 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is not what 
the Senator from Alabama had in mind. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it is exactly 
what I had in mind. I want to be as- 
sured that debate would not extend be- 
yond 1:30 p.m. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, no. We can do 
it in 5 minutes. I have no objection, 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask. unan- 
imous consent that in no event will the 
debate on the consideration of this bill 
extend beyond 1:30 p.m. and that by that 
time, or prior thereto, a final vote will 
be had on the bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of West Virginia). Before putting the 
question, the Chair would ask the clerk 
to state the bill by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
15733, an act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 734 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. Is there objection to 
the request of the Senator from Alabama 
that debate not extend beyond the hour 
of 

Mr. ALLEN. 1:30 p.m. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. For debate and dis- 
osal. 
p The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and it is so 
ordered. 

Is there objection to the request that 
the votes by which the bill was read the 
third time and passed now be recon- 
sidered? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The Senator may proceed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 734 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 734 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», reads as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. . Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, in determining the annual in- 
come of any person for any year for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for or the 
amount of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation under section 415 of titie 38, 
United States Code, or eligibility for or the 
amount of pension under chapter 15 of title 
38, United States Code, or the first sentence 
of section 9(b) of the Veterans’ Pension Act 
of 1959, there shall not be included in such 
income the amount of any increase in the 
annuity or pension payable to such person 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
or the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 re- 
sulting from the enactment of this Act if, 
for the month (or any portion thereof) in 
which this Act was enacted, or for any month 
(or any portion of any month) after Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, and prior to the month follow- 
ing the month in which this Act is enacted 
such person is entitled to (1) an annuity or 
pension under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 or the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935, and (2) dependency and indemnity 
compensation under section 415 of title 38, 
United States Code, or pension under chap- 
ter 15 of title 38, United States Code, or the 
first sentence of section 9(b) of the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, before 
discussing my amendment, I wish to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. Eacteton) for the excellent 
job our Subcommittee on Railroad 
Retirement did in taking this proposed 
legislation and revising it in a realistic 
and workable manner. As chairman of 
this subcommittee, he took the lead and 
the responsibility in making necessary 
changes, and then guided this bill 
through our full committee keeping it 
intact in concepts and principles. 

There are today numerous items of 
unfinished business facing the Senate. 
Much of this “unfinished business” will 
require careful scrutiny to determine 
whether, or in what form, it should be 
enacted to best serve the national inter- 
est. However, Mr. President, a bill such 
as the one before the Senate today 
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should be passed immediately because 
its merit is without question. 

This bill provides beneficiaries of the 
railroad retirement fund with a 15- 
percent increase in benefits, retroactive 
to January 1 of this year. This increase 
is comparable to that recently provided 
for social security beneficiaries. 

I deeply regret, Mr. President, that this 
bill has taken so long to get before the 
Senate. This is the fault of no individual, 
but rather stems from the fact that our 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
and its numerous subcommittees handle 
such a large amount of the legislation 
which is vital to the health, education, 
and welfare of all our citizens. The fact 
remains, however, that the comparable 
social security increase of 15 percent, also 
retroactive to January 1, has been re- 
ceived by beneficiaries since April, while 
it is doubtful if any payments under this 
proposed legislation can actually be made 
before fall. 

Because the social security system is 
such a comprehensive and widespread 
social insurance system, Mr. President, 
there is a tendency to overlook the rail- 
road retirement system which is smaller 
and affects only retired railroad workers 
and their families. However, the railroad 
retirement system is today providing 
benefits to around 980,000 annuitants, 
dependents and survivors. In other words, 
nearly a million Americans are currently 
dependent on the fixed incomes provided 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Mr. President, everyone in this cham- 
ber is aware of the difficulty encountered 
by all older Americans who are trying to 
live on a fixed income during these times 
of inflation. Since 1965, we have watched 
the consumer price index leap from 109.9 
to 117.1 in 1967 to a present high of 134.6. 
If we as a nation insist on taxation 
through inflation, it is incumbent upon 
us to provide necessary benefits to our 
senior citizens attempting to live on fixed 
incomes. 

This brings me, Mr. President, to my 
pending amendment, which is really 
quite simple. 

Many beneficiaries under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as well as under social 
security, also received monthly payments 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. However, the laws deal- 
ing with benefits for veterans, their de- 
pendents and their survivors peg benefits 
to an income test and, in determining 
annual income for this purpose, social se- 
curity and railroad retirement benefits 
are defined as constituting income. 

The result that flows from this situa- 
tion is that, absent an amendment such 
as I have offered, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will decrease the amount of 
its monthly pensions as a result of the 
15-percent increase in railroad retire- 
ment annuities in the not uncommon 
situation where an individual quali- 
fies and is eligible for both benefits. 

This, Mr. President, is an exercise in 
circular government that is self-defeat- 
ing. As we raise benefits under railroad 
retirement for our elderly because of 
inflation and the ever-increasing cost 
of living with one hand, we are refus- 
ing to increase their buying power be- 
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cause with our other hand we are re- 
ducing the pensions paid to those who 
also qualify for veterans’ benefits. The 
result leaves the individual little better 
or no better off than he was before, and 
is highly inequitable. 

In summary, Mr. President, my amend- 
ment merely provides that the 15-per- 
cent increase in railroad retirement an- 
nuities provided in the pending bill will 
be disregarded in determining the an- 
nual income of any person for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for a pen- 
sion or for dependency or indemnity 
compensation under Federal laws pro- 
viding these benefits for veterans and 
their families. 

It is my hope that the chairman of our 
Railroad Retirement Subcommittee will 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
fully approved by the committee and as 
far as I know by everyone concerned. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to state for the Recorp that 
I support the amendment, and I want 
the Recorp to so show. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I also sup- 
port the amendment. My only reason for 
insisting that a time be set for the final 
disposition of the bill was to prevent 
the bill from being taken as a vehicle for 
an extended discussion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want the Record to show that I, too, sup- 
port the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEs). The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the bill is passed, I want the 
Recorp to show that I support the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHeEs) . The question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 15733) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM., FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until the hour of 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the leadership at that 
time—and this meets with the concur- 
rence of the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) —to call up the stockpile bills. 
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There will very likely be a rollcall vote. 
Without question, there will be one, and 
very likely there will be others, so the 
Senate should be on notice. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
posal of the stockpile bills on tomorrow, 
on the basis of the conference reports to 
be presented, the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youna) be recognized 
for not to exceed 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think I should say, for the information 
of the Senate, that the possibilities are 
very strong that there will be a Satur- 
day session, It would be the hope of the 
joint leadership that as much of the 
Calendar as possible could be cleared be- 
fore we adjourn for the Independence 
Day beginning at the conclusion of 
business Thursday next. 

For the information of the Senate, it 
is the intention of the joint leadership, 
with the disposal of the education ap- 
propriation bill—hopefully, this eve- 
ning—to turn to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 913, S. 3842, a bill to im- 
prove and modernize the postal service 
and to establish the U.S. Postal Service. 
This is a very important bill. The Senate 
should be on notice. Hopefully, we might 
be able to dispose of it well in advance 
of the recess and, consider as well the 
District of Columbia appropriations 
measure and other matters which have 
been backed up on the Calendar pend- 
ing the disposition of the pending 
measure. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the able majority leader 
yield for a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Anent the 
possibility of a Saturday session, is it the 
majority leader’s feeling that if we do 
have a Saturday session, there will ‘be 
every likelihood of rolleall yotés and 
that, therefore, Senators’should be thus 
put on notice? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. In sum, 
that is my anticipation. 

I am not happy about having Satur- 
day sessions, especially in view of the 
long hours which the Senate will have 
undergone this. week; but I am pleased 
with the cooperation of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle in trying to ex- 
pedite proposed legislation and to push 
the President’s programs through as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to:consider a nom- 
ination on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
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ate proceeded to the consideration of ex- 
ecutive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nomination will be stated. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
T. Keith Glennan, of Virginia, to be the 
representative of the United States of 
America to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, with the rank of Am- 
bassador. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with a lim- 
itation of 3 minutes on statements there- 
in. 


FINANCIAL HOLDINGS OF SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, in 
1963, 1965, 1967, and 1969, I submitted for 
the Recorp the history of my financial 
holdings from the time I was first elected 
to the Senate in August of 1957 until 
January of 1969. 

In order to bring the full record up 
to date, I submit herewith the: history 
of my financial holdings since January 
of 1969. 

There has been no substantial change 
in the general makeup of my assets. The 
bulk of my assets are still in U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds and notes, as they have been 
since late 1963. The value of these hold- 
ings is about $110,000, In addition, I now 
have $5,000 in municipal bonds. 

My .other assets include ownership of 
my home and furnishings in Washing- 
ton, on which I owe a substantial mort- 
gage to the Perpetual Building Associa- 
tion of Washington, D.C.; ownership of 
my home and furnishings in Madison, 
Wis., on which I owe a mortgage to the 
Credit Union National Association in 
Madison, Wis., and from which home I 
have received no income this past year; 
ownership of one 1967 automobile: 
ownership of checking~accounts in two 
Washington banks and one Madison bank 
with balances of about $3,000. 

I have trust custody of a small sáv- 
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ings account of my daughter, Elsie, and 
trust custody over 10 shares of stock in 
the Milwaukee—now Atlanta—Braves, 10 
shares in American Motors, and four 
shares in Allis-Chalmers, all for my son, 
Ted; and four shares of stock in As- 
sociated Dry Goods for my daughter, 
Elsie. 

The value of my holdings has 
diminished since my last report 1 year 
ago by about $15,000. I estimate my net 
worth to be about $160,000. 

To the best of my knowledge, this is an 
accurate record of my financial holdings 
and obligations. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the 
morning hour within 2 minutes, morning 
business may continue for a brief period, 
upon the completion of which the un- 
finished business will then be laid before 
the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDERLY TRADE IN TEXTILE ARTI- 
CLES AND ARTICLES OF LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the able junior Senator from New 
Hampshire has introduced S. 3723, a bill 
to provide for the orderly trade and the 
importation of textile articles and arti- 
cles of leather footwear. He made a very 
fine explanation of the contents of the 
bill earlier, and he very graciously al- 
lowed the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and other Senators to become 
cosponsors of that bill. 

As the able Senator from New Hamp- 
shire stated, the bill would limit 1970 
imports of textile articles and leather 
footwear to the average quantity which 
entered the United States annually in 
the years 1967 and 1968, and after 1970 
there would be an adjustment upward 
or downward annually of the permissible 
imports in proportion to the increases 
or decreases in domestic consumption. 

The able Senator also pointed out that 
the bill would provide that a domestic 
industry would. be eligible for escape 
clause or other adjustment assistance 
where imports are found to be a sub- 
Stantial cause of serious injury or the 
threat thereof. 

Mr. President, I believe that the time 
has come for Congress to take action 
in this field. 

We are our brother’s keeper. But, this 
is not a one-way street. Our brother 
must not have it all his way. He must 
recognize that we have our own prob- 
lems, too. We have our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. We have our unemploy- 
ment problems. And we have our suffer- 
ing industries. Our balance-of-payments 
deficit is increased as long as we con- 
tinue to allow other countries to usurp 
our own markets and restrict us from 
theirs. At the same time, our unemploy- 
ment will continue to increase and our 
factories will close down. 
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Thus, we must understand that we are 
in a trade war and that we have been 
in a trade war for quite some time, That 
trade war has now intensified, with the 
results—as I have already indicated— 
of a growing deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments, the shutting down of our fac- 
tories, and thousands of our people be- 
ing thrown out of work. 

Charity begins at home, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Congress must act now to regu- 
late the inflow of shoes, textiles, and so 
forth, in order to stop the outflow of 
American jobs. 

Mr. President, no longer can we toler- 
ate a unilateral trade policy that works 
against our own industries and the work- 
ers in those industries, while at the same 
time working to the benefit of other 
countries which resort to clever and in- 
novative trade restrictions to keep our 
goods out of their markets. 

We must stop giving our country 
away. That is precisely what we have 
been doing. We have been giving our 
country away. 

The time has come for us to think 
first of our own industries and our own 
workers. 

Other countries have been having 
their way too long and restricting us 
from their markets while at the same 
time attempting to usurp ours. They 
have been doing a very effective job of it, 
as the unemployment statistics now 
show. 

Congress must take action because the 
people of America cry out for our help. 
We must respond to our own people, 
because only in that way can we con- 
tinue to have thriving industries, a thriv- 
ing economy, a strong America, with 
Americans at work—who, by the way, 
pay taxes and thus help to bear the bur- 
dens not only of our own domestic needs 
but also of the needs of other countries 
in many, many ways, the Mill-McIntyre 
bill should be enacted promptly. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr: BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
L associate myself with the able remarks 
just made by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. He has put this mat- 
ter in clear perspective and I concur in 
the views he has just expressed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
for his kind comments. 


FORMER SECRETARY OF STATE 
DEAN RUSK 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
former Secretary of State Dean Rusk, 
presided at a forum on “Law and the 
Cambodian Incursion” sponsored by the 
American Society of International Law. 

This question was put to Mr. Rusk: 
What did he think of the United States 
presence in Cambodia? 

Dean Rusk replied: 

It is unseemly for me to be a grandstand 
quarterback or to throw brickbats because 
the new President could not find answers 
to that which eluded us. 

We tried to win peace in Vietnam. We 
failed to do so and this was our greatest 
disappointment. We are all in the same canoe 
in turbulent waters. 


Mr. President, this statement by Dean 
Rusk is typical of the individual. He 
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fought. very hard while he was Secre- 
tary of State to bring peace to Vietnam. 
He and his associates failed, as he 
pointed out at this symposium. 

But, Dean Rusk, unlike some of his 
colleagues, does not now make speeches 
throughout the Nation condemning the 
new President for not being able to do 
what the previous President tried to do 
and could not do. 

While Mr. Rusk was Secretary of State, 
I, as a U.S. Senator from Virginia, found 
myself in disagreement with him on 
some occasions. I was not in agreement 
with much of his philosophy as to how 
the war should be conducted, nor did I 
agree with him that we should be in a 
ground war in Asia, but I always held 
Dean Rusk in the highest esteem. Always 
was he forthright and honorable. 

I feel that he is an outstanding Amer- 
ican. He has rendered our Government 
splendid service over a long period of 
time. One reason he has been able un- 
selfishly to render such valuable service 
is dramatized by the statement he made 
before this forum on law and the Cam- 
bodian incursion, when he said, “It is 
unseemly for me to be a grandstand 
quarterback or to throw brickbats be- 
cause the new President could not find 
answers to that which eluded us’— 
meaning the administration which he 
served. 

Mr. President, I believe that other 
members of the previous administration 
would be wise to follow the course being 
pursued by former Secretary of State 
Rusk. That is, to withhold their con- 
demnation of President Nixon because 
President Nixon has not been able, up to 
this point, to accomplish what the John- 
son administration was unable to ac- 
complish during its tenure. 

This whole matter of Southeast Asia, 
particularly American involvement in 
Vietnam, is a very difficult one. Dean 
Rusk as Secretary of State did all that 
he could to try to bring a solution. He 
failed. 

I feel that President Nixon is doing all 
that he can to try to bring a solution. 
He is certainly going in the right direc- 
tion. He has brought back 115,000 Ameri- 
can troops already since he has been in 
office. He has committed himself to 
bringing back 50,000 more by October 
and an additional 100,000 between Oc- 
tober and next spring. 

Thus, President Nixon has reversed 
the trend of sending men to Vietnam and 
is beginning their withdrawal from 
Vietnam. 

I therefore feel that the President de- 
serves consideration and sympathetic 
understanding of the problem which 
faces him. 

Dean Rusk as perhaps the foremost 
representative of the previous admin- 
istration, being Secretary of State, rec- 
ognizes that fact. And he refuses to be a 
Monday morning quarterback and con- 
demn the new President for being unable 
to do what the previous President sought 
to do but was unable to accomplish. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bill and 
joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R. 18127. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water, pollution control, 
and power development, including the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, power agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent 
agencies and commissions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.J. Res. 1259. Joint resolution to extend 
the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The following bill was read twice by 
its title and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 18127. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water, pollution control, 
and power development, including the Corps 
of Engineers—Civil, the Panama Canal, the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, power agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and related independent 
agencies and commissions for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. HOLLINGS) : 

H.R. 17138. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen's Salary 
Act of 1958 and the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 to increase sal- 
aries, and for other p ; and 

H.J. Res. 1264. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HoLLINGsS) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


SALES OF FIRM ELECTRIC POWER FOR 
RESALE, 1965-1968 

A letter from the Acting Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, transmitting, for the 
information of the Senate, a copy of the pub- 
lication “Sales of Firmi Electric Power for 
Resale, 1965-68” (with an accompanying 
publication); to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the weak enforcement of 
Federal sanitation standards at meat plants 
by the Consumer and Marketing Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, dated June 24, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT ON URBAN TRAFFIC OPERATIONS 
IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAMS 

A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Transportation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on urban area traffic operations 
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improvement programs (TOPICS), dated De- 
cember 1969 (with an accompanying report) ; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

REPORT ON FRINGE PARKING FACILITIES 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on fringe parking facilities, 
dated December 1969 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


Report ON HiGHway RELOCATION 
ASSISTANCE 

A letter from the Secretary, Department of 
Transportation, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on highway relocation assist- 
ance, dated January 15, 1970 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Works, 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
(Mr. HoLLINGS) : 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 4 
(By Mr. A. D. Brown) 

“A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States with respect 
to the calling of a convention for the pur- 
pose of proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative 
to the power of Congress and the states 
to enact laws to prohibit sedition and 
criminal anarchy 
“Whereas, subversive elements present a 

clear and present danger to the government 

of the United States, the state of Louisiana 
and other states; and 

“Whereas, cognizant of this clear and pres- 
ent danger, most states, including the state 
of Louisiana, and the Congress of the United 
States have enacted ‘criminal anarchy stat- 
utes, sedition statutes and subversive activity 
control statutes; and 

“Whereas, the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania v. Steve Nelson 
(350 U.S. 497) rendered state sedition and 
criminal anarchy laws virtually inoperable 
on the grounds that Congress has occupied 
this field of legislation to the exclusion of 
parallel state legislation and that the domi- 
nant interest of the federal government pre- 
cludes state intervention in cases of sedition 
against the United States; and 

“Whereas, the federal legislation in this 
field, namely the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act, was considered by the United States 
Supreme Court in the 1967 case of United 
States v. Eugene Frank Robel (389 U.S. 258) 
and was held to be unconstitutional insofar 
as this Act was used to prohibit the em- 
ployment in a defense facility of active mem- 
bers of Communist action organizations who 
have the specific intent of furthering the 
unlawful goals of such organizations; and 

“Whereas, the aforementioned decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court and other 
decisions of this Court in the field of con- 
trol of subversive activities have for all prac- 
tical purposes prohibited Congress and the 
various state legislatures from enacting laws 
prohibiting these criminal and seditious ac- 
tivities; and = 

“Whereas, it is urgent and essential and 
to the best interest of the citizens of this and 
all other states that subversive activity be 
prohibited: 

“Therefore, be it resolved by the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of Loui- 
siana, the Senate concurring herein, that, in 
conformity with Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States, application is hereby 
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made by the Legislature of Louisiana to the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the purpose of proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States which shall read substantially 
as follows: 
“‘Amendment 

“*The Congress may by law prohibit the ad- 
vocating or teaching, in any manner, in pub- 
lic or private, of the subversion or destruc- 
tion of the government of the United States 
by violence or other means, The Congress 
may by law prohibit the organizing or be- 
coming a member of any organization or so- 
ciety which is known to the offender to adyo- 
cate, teach or practice the subversion or de- 
struction of the government of the United 
States by violence or other means, 

“ ‘Each state may by law prohibit the ad- 
vocating or teaching, in any manner, in pub- 
lic or private, of the subversion or destruc- 
tion of the government of the United States 
or of such state by violence or other means. 
Each State may by law prohibit the organiz- 
ing or becoming a member of any organiza- 
tion or society which is known to the of- 
fender to advocate, teach or practice the 
subversion or destruction of the government 
of the United States or of such state by vio- 
lence or other means.’ 

“Be it further resolved that duly attested 
copies of this Concurrent Resolution shall 
be transmitted imediately by the Secretary 
of State of Louisiana to the President and 
Secretary of the Senate of the Congress of 
the United States, to the Speaker and Clerk 
of the House of Repersentatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States and to each mem- 
ber of the Congress from the State of Loui- 
siana. 

“JOHN S. GARRET, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“C, C. AYCOCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Assembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, de- 
manding total and immediate removal of 
poison-gas weapons from the Ryukyu Is- 
lands; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Assembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands; pro- 
testing against injury to a student of Ma- 
chara Senior High School, Okinawa, by a 
U.S. Armed Forces member; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Forces. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment; 

S.1187. A bill for the relief of Marcos 
Rojos Rodriguez (Rept. No. 91-965) ; 

S. 1628. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the Western Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and related purposes (Rept. No. 
91-966) ; 

S. 3122. A bill to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
Division of the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi at Gulport, Miss. (Rept. No. 91-967); 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
Kuncek (Rept. No. 91-968) ; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of John 
Thomas Cosby, Jr. (Rept. No. 91-969); 

H.R. 3348. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden (Rept. 
No. 91-970) ; 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the annual 
report to Congress as to the administrative 
settlement of personal property claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees 
(Rept. No. 91-971); 

H.R. 4247. An act to amend section 2743 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary concerned to make partial pay- 
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ments on certain claims which are certified 
to Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of title 
10 and section 715 of title 32, United States 
Code (Rept. No. 91-972); and 

H.R, 13407. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Public Marine Fisheries Compact 
(Rept. No. 91-973). 

By Mr. KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 2916. A bill to establish the Plymouth- 
Provincetown Celebration Commission (Rept. 
No. 91-961). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment:’ 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
the commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-962); 

H. Con. Res, 573, Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of the 
Ohio State University (Rept. No. 91-963); 
and 

H. Con. Res. 675. Concurrent resolution 
that the Congress sends congratulations and 
greetings to Ohio Northern University on, the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of its 
founding and extends the hope of the people 
of the United States that Ohio Northern 
University will continue to grow and pros- 
oo in centuries yet to come (Rept. No. 91- 

). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, without amendment: s 

S. Res. 193. Resolution to refer the bill (S: 
1418) entitled “A bill for the relief of Carle- 
ton R. McQuown” to the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims for a report thereon 
(Rept. No. 91-974). 

By Mr. HRUSKA, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3630. A bill to amend the joint resolution 
establishing the American Revolution Bi- 
centennial Commission (Rept. No. 91-976). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to consent 
to and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States Air 
Pollution Control Compact, creating the Mid- 
Atlantic States Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission as an intergovernmental, Federal- 
State agency (Rept. No. 91-975). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr, FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 

Robert McClintock, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Venezuela; 

Roswell D. McClellan, of New York, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the Republic of Niger; and 

Maurice J. Williams, of West Virginia, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 4025. A bill to provide for orderly trade 
in textile articles and articles of leather 
footwear, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance. 
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(The remarks of Mr. Gore when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE (for himself, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 4026. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harrke when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECÒRD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 4027. A bili for the relief of Dominic 
Colamonaco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


S. 4025—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 

TO PROVIDE FOR ORDERLY 
TRADE IN TEXTILE ARTICLES 
AND ARTICLES OF LEATHER 
FOOTWEAR 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the break- 
down in negotiation between the United 
States and Japan on voluntary import 
quotas creates a grave problem in inter- 
national trade. In these negotiations, I 
have firmly supported the Nixon ad- 
ministration. This is not to say that I 
have agreed with administration action 
in all respects. It is'to say that T have ap- 
proved and supported administration ef- 
forts to achieve a voluntary agreement 
6n import quotas. Moreover, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I commend the administration for 
its refusal to accept the stubborn and 
arbitrary position of the Japanese. 

Perhaps the Japanese will yet recon- 
sider and alter their position. Unless they 
do so, the Congress, as I and several 
others have frequently forewarned, will 
proceed to give necessary and justifiable 
consideration to American interests. 

In the early 1960’s this country was 
selling abroad, on an annual average, be- 
tween $5 and $6 billion more in products 
than we were importing. In 1968, that 
differential fell to less than $1 billion. 
At a superficial glance this would seem 
to be a potentially catastrophic situation 
and the protectionists—true to their 
nature—would like to capitalize on it. But 
in fact this does not mean that we have 
lowered our export rate, which continues 
to increase by 8 to 10 percent a year; 
rather it is that exports are not increas- 
ing as rapidly as imports which last year 
went up 24 percent. There is nothing ir- 
remediable about such a rise: it merely 
indicates that other nations are follow- 
ing our own lead in expanding their for- 
eign trade. Unfortunately some Ameri- 
can industries—agriculture, textiles, the 
manufacture of bicycles and shoes, for 
instance—have suffered serious setbacks 
as a result of this competition from 
abroad. This must be solved—as I am 
convinced it can be—without excessively 
restrictive import——prohibitions, and 
with regulations controlling the outflow 
of American capital and with voluntary 
bilateral agreements. Without this, im- 
port restrictions are mecessary. 

Most bills introduced in Congress as a 
remedy would set up a system of quo- 
tas for imports. But such a solution to 
the dilemma will have an even more ad- 
verse effect on the. national economy 
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than did the old-fashioned high tariff 
system. If we cut imports, we will im- 
mediately be placed on a retaliatory see- 
saw with other countries which, in turn, 
will stop exports. We must bear in mind 
that the U.S. world export trade is still 
nearly 20 percent of the whole—and this 
means many more thousands of jobs for 
Americans than could ever be salvaged 
by adopting a series of ad hoc quota sys- 
tems which would have to undergo con- 
stant and endless revision to keep them 
in line with the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket: The regulation of such a system 
would prove almost impossible. The bi- 
partisan Randall Commission which 
studied our trade policies and wrote an 
exhaustive report on them. noted that 4 
million American jobs are directly in- 
volved in the manufacture and produc- 
tion of our exports, and—more signifi- 
cantly—the Commission pointed out that 
this number could be increased only if 
we avoid excessively restrictive prac- 
tices. 

I recall when Premier Khrushchev 
bragged that “We will bury you’-—and 
then explained that he really meant he 
would defeat us in the “peaceful war of 
trade.” Americans may not have taken 
that boast seriously, but the Russians 
have become a major trading nation, 
and, of course, since their government 
controls production and pricing, they can 
frequently offer more favorable terms 
than their competitors. We cannot evade 
the harsh economic reality that we must 
both increase our exports and arrive at 
agreements with countries which are 
now introducing too many goods into 
our domestic market. As an example, I 
would point to the voluntary agreement, 
which T was instrumental in negotiating, 
whereby Japan limited her cotton tex- 
tile exports to the United States, exten- 
sion of which she now resists. 

In order-that Japan may know that 
the stanchest advocates of interna- 
tional trade in the Senate, as well as in 
the House of Representatives, will not 
countenance the stubborn intransi- 
gence of her negotiators, I now send to 
the desk for introduction a duplicate, with 
the exception of the effective date, of the 
bill introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 13, 1970, by Congress-~ 
man WILBUR MILLS of Arkansas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, himself long a 
champion of the Cordell Hull reciprocal 
trade agreement program. 

The United States simply cannot. re- 
main open at all of her economic pores, 
particularly if her greatest trading part- 
ners stubbornly resist cooperation for our 
mutual benefit. As I have said on many 
previous occasions, the lack of regulation 
on outflow of capital has led to.an inva- 
sion of the American capital market for 
massive expansion of vigorous foreign 
competition with our: very own capital 
resources. Moreover, the preferential tax 
treatment of profits and income earned 
abroad by our own businessmen and cor- 
porations operates as a subsidy for the 
export of our own productivity—capital, 
plant, and jobs—to the detriment of our 
balance of payments and to increase im- 
port competition by use of our own 
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money and know-how. On a later day I 
Poe have more to say about these mat- 
ers. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish once 
again to commend the administration for 
a diligent effort to negotiate a voluntary 
import agreement with Japan. Failure 
makes action by Congress necessary. 
This is the reason I have made this 
speech and the reason I now introduce 
this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4025) to provide for or- 
derly trade in textile articles and articles 
of leather footwear, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Gore, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 4026—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH A MEMORIAL TO 
THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic 
Site in the State of Pennsylvania, and 
am pleased to be joined in sponsoring 
it by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) and both Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scorr and Mr. SCHWEIKER). 

Mr. President, it is always gratifying 

to honor those individuals who have 
committed themselves to the preserva- 
tion of freedom and independence in 
America. The legislation which we are 
proposing today to establish the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic 
Site in Pennsylvania would properly dis- 
tinguish such a man. 
_ Thaddeus Kosciuszko, a Polish Ameri- 
can who fought in the American Revolu- 
tion, made substantial contributions to 
the sticcess of the American struggle for 
independence. His expertise in construct- 
ing fortifications at West Point and 
Yorktown, and his knowledge of military 
strategy, resulted in the historic victory 
at Yorktown. In addition to his heroic 
efforts there, Kosciuszko was instrumen- 
tal in seeuring similar freedoms for his 
own people in Poland and worked asa 
diplomatic emissary to France to insure 
harmony between two young nations. 

A true American patriot, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko exhibited those fine.qualities 
of unselfish dedication to. a cause and 
persevering courage which have re- 
mained as’ the foundation of human 
freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4026) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to establish the 
Thaddeus. Kosciuszko Home National 
Historic Site in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hartke (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend my colleague, the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) for 
his efforts in introducing a bill authoriz- 
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ing the Department of the Interior to es- 
tablish the Thaddeus Kosciuszko Home 
National Historic Site at 301 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

It is an honor for me to cosponsor this 
legislation because I feel that all Amer- 
icans owe honor to the memory of the 
man whose life was dedicated, with un- 
selfishness and courage, to the cause of 
freedom for all men. 

Mr. Kosciuszko fought in the American 
Revolution and immediately following 
George Washington’s victory at York- 
town, returned to his native Poland to 
lead a revolution to secure the freedom 
of his own people. Later, after returning 
again to the United States he gave the 
moneys granted him by the Congress to 
the cause of freeing the slaves. 

Thaddeus Kosciuszko’s contributions to 
the concept of liberty for all men cannot 
go unnoticed and I feel that it is a fitting 
monument for his home in Philadelphia 
to be made a national memorial in order 
to exemplify the deeds and works of this 
great Polish-American patriot and I am 
happy to join efforts to bring this about. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 
S. 3723 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 3723, to provide for or- 
derly trade in textile articles and articles 
of leather footwear, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HoLLINGS). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous: consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate bill 3723, supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HoLLINGS). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate bill 3723, supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HoLLINGS). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) be added 
as a cosponsor of Senate bill. 3723, supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. HoLLINGS). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) be added 
as a cosponsor of Senate bill 3723, supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Horzincs). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of Senate bill 3723, supra, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MetcaLFr).. Without objection, 
itis so ordered. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musk), and the name of 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGS) be added as cosponsors of 
Senate bill 3723, supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MeEtTcaLF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN), and the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Byrrp) be 
added as cosponsors of Senate bill 3723, 
supra. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Ss. 3835 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 3835, to provide a 
comprehensive Federal program for the 
prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JOR- 
DAN Of Idaho). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
72—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO ESTABLISH 
A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COM- 
MITTEE TO CARRY OUT A STUDY 
AND INVESTIGATION RELATING 
TO A SOLUTION OF THE PROB- 
LEMS OF THE NATION'S RAIL- 
ROADS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr, 
GOODELL) submitted the following con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 172); 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


Concurrent resolution to establish a joint 
congressional committee to carry out a 
study and investigation for the purpose of 
making recommendations for the solu- 
tion of the problems of the Nation’s rail- 
roads 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That (a) there 
is hereby established a joint congressional 
committee to be known as the Joint Commit- 
tee on Railroads (referred to hereinafter as 
the “joint committee’). 

(b) The joint. committee shall be composed 
of seven Members of the Senate appointed by 
the President of the Senate, four from the 
majority party and three from the minority 
party, and seven Members of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, four from the 
majority party and three from the minority 
party. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
Chairman and Vice Chairman from among 
its members. Eight members of the joint 
committee shall constitute a quorum, except 
that the joint committee may prescribe a 
lesser number of members to constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of conducting hear- 
ings. Vacancies in the membership of the 
joint committee shall not affect the au- 
thority of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the joint committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
original appointments were made. 
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FUNCTIONS OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. (a) The joint committee shall con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the financial and other problems of 
the Nation’s common carriers by railroad for 
the purpose of making recommendations for 
the solution of such problems. 

(b) On or before September 30, 1970, the 
joint committee shall transmit to each House 
of the Congress a report which shall contain 
its findings and recommendations, including 
recommendations for such legislation as the 
joint committee shall deem appropriate. 
Upon the transmittal of such report, the 
joint committee shall cease to exist. 


HEARINGS 


Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out its duties under 
this concurrent resolution, the joint com- 
mittee, or any duly authorized subcomimit- 
tee thereof, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such places and times, 
to require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, to procure such printing and binding, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable. 

(b) The joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and proce- 
dures as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
be issued over the signature of the chairman 
of the joint committee or by any member 
designated by him or by the joint committee, 
and may be served by such person or persons 
as may be designated by such chairman or 
member. The chairman of the joint commit- 
tee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses. 


STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 


Src. 4, (a) The joint committee shall have 
power to appoint and fix the. compensation 
of such experts, consultants, technicians, 
and staff employees as it deems necessary and 
advisable. 

(b) With the consent of the department 
or agency concerned, the joint committee is 
authorized to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, and 
may employ on a reimbursable basis or other- 
wise the services of such personnel of any 
such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. 

(c) With the consent of the chairman of 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
or any subcommittee thereof, from which 
members of the joint committee have been 
appointed the joint committee may utilize 
the information and facilities, and the serv- 
ices of members of the staff, of such com- 
mittee or subcommittee whenever the chair- 
man of the joint committee determines that 
such action is necessary and appropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the Joint committee 
Shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the joint committee or by any 
member of the joint committee duly author- 
ized by the chairman. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
73—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO ESTAB- 
LISH A JOINT CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE TO,.CARRY OUT A 
STUDY AND INVESTIGATION OF 
Re, FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
health and safety of American consum- 
ers is a matter of great concern to all of 
us. Therefore, it is always disturbing ‘to 
learn of conditions such as those fè- 
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cently reported by the General Account- 
ing Office regarding federally inspected 
meat packing plants. 

It is appalling to all citizens to think 
that the meat they buy at the grocery 
counter might contain filth or foreign 
matter. Members of the Congress feel a 
special sense of responsibility for the 
citizens of this country, who are en- 
titled to protection under the law. 

As a farmer, and one who is experi- 
enced in the production of foodstuffs of 
various kinds, I place a high value on 
the need for measures to insure purity 
and wholesomeness in all of the food 
products that Americans are privileged 
to enjoy through the bounties of our ag- 
ricultural economy. It has been my ex- 
perience that those engaged in food pro- 
duction, both growers and processors, 
generally have this same attitude and 
work diligently and conscientiously to 
guard against any conditions that might 
in any way be harmful to the eventual 
consumer. 

So while there is every reason to be 
legitimately concerned about the recent 
GAO findings, it would also be grossly 
unfair to denounce our domestic meat 
industry without full consideration of all 
the facts concerned. 

In order to provide a broader perspec- 
tive for making judgments in this mat- 
ter, I would like to call the attention of 
my fellow Members to some of the con- 
ditions which have been brought out re- 
cently concerning meat which is imported 
from other countries. These imported 
meat products, incidentally, may be 
found on the meat counter right along 
with American meat products, and the 
consumer seldom knows the difference. 

Under the standards followed by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, imported meat may be declared ac- 
ceptable even though it contains one 
minor defect in every 30 pounds, one 
major defect in 400 pounds, or one criti- 
cal defect to each 3,000 pounds. These 
defects may range from harmless ex- 
traneous matter to such things as blood 
clots, cysts, insects, ingesta or stomach 
contents, fecal matter, or manure. 

Each year, around  1,600,000,000 
pounds of meat are shipped into the 
United States. Less than 1 percent of 
this imported meat is actually examined 
by a U.S. Government meat inspector. 

According to the report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for the calendar year 
1968, there are 40 countries that are 
permitted to ship meat to the United 
States. To carry out the inspection of 
this meat, there are only 15 veterinarians 
abroad and they have the job of check- 
ing 1,143 plants. These 15 so-called for- 
eign review officers are backstopped by 
the equivalent of 75 U.S. inspectors who 
have the responsibility for determining 
whether this meat is sanitary and 
wholesome. 

This method of checking on imported 
meat contrasts sharply with the inspec- 
tion practices followed with respect to 
meat processed in our own plants here in 
the United States. 

In this country, we have 7,050 inspec- 
tors on the Federal payroll who keep a 
close watch on 1,062 plants which 
slaughter and/or process either meat 
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animals or poultry. Instead of a random 
sampling procedure which the overseas 
inspectors are forced to follow, the do- 
mestic meat inspectors examine every 
animal for health before slaughter and 
every carcass after slaughter which goes 
through a federally inspected packing 
plant. This meat must meet certain high 
standards, which are designed to assure 
consumers of the best in quality and 
wholesomeness. 

Within each State, slaughterhouses 
and packing plants are required to meet 
the same high standards of cleanliness, 
under the provisions of the Wholesome 
Meat Act of 1967. Staffs of State inspec- 
tors are maintained for this purpose. 

Mr. President, these marked differ- 
ences in inspection procedures are quite 
significant, considering the fact that 
over a billion and a half pounds of meat 
comes into this country every year and 
winds up on the tables of American fam- 
ilies in the form of hamburger, bologna, 
weiners, or cold cuts. 

In view of these differences, and es- 
pecially considering the relatively small 
number of Federal inspectors available to 
oversee the processing of meat imported 
from other countries, it seems both 
proper and necessary that the Congress 
take an interest in and active role in the 
quality of the meat inspection service. 

In order to accomplish this objective, 
I am today submitting a concurrent 
resolution to establish a joint congres- 
sional committee to carry out a study 
and investigation of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide an opportunity for a committee 
of the Congress to make a firsthand 
evaluation of the plants in which meat 
destined for consumption in this country 
is processed and the level of inspection 
provided. Based upon this evaluation, it 
will be possible to develop any additional 
legislation that may be needed, or to pro- 
vide a higher level of funding for inspec- 
tion, if this is indicated. 

Also this legislation will make it pos- 
sible for Members of Congress to evalu- 
ate the level of supervision of the 
processing done at State-inspected 
plants and to determine if this meat is 
of sufficient quality and wholesomeness 
to be marketed in interstate commerce. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the concurrent reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The concurrent resolu- 
tion will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the con- 
current resolution will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 73) was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

S. Con. Res, 73 
Concurrent resolution to establish a joint 

congressional committee to carry out a 

study and investigation of the Federal 

Meat Inspection Act 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That (a) there is 
hereby established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Committee 
on the Administration of the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act (referred to hereinafter as 
the “joint committee”). 
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(b) The joint committee shall be com- 
posed of three Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate and 
three Members of the House of Representa- 
tives appointed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

(c) The joint committee shall select a 
chairman and vice chairman from among its 
members, Four members of the joint com- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum. Vacancies 
in the membership of the joint committee 
shall not affect the authority of the remain- 
ing members to execute the functions of the 
joint committee, and shall be filled in the 
same manner in which original appointments 
thereto were made. 


FUNCTION OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE 


Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the function of the 
joint committee to conduct a comprehensive 
study and investigation of the administra- 
tion of the Federal Meat Inspection Act in 
countries that export meat to the United 
States with the view to determining whether 
meat inspection is being effectively and uni- 
formly administered, whether the provisions 
of such Act applicable to wholly intrastate 
operations are practicable, are fair, and 
whether the provisions of such Act relating 
to imported meat are being effectively en- 
forced. 

(b) On or before June 30, 1971, the joint 
committee shall transmit to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate 
and the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House a report which shall contain its find- 
ings and conclusions and such recommenda- 
tions for additional legislation as the joint 
committee shall deem appropriate. Upon the 
transmittal of such report, the joint com- 
mittee shall cease to exist, 

STAFF AND ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 3. (a) The joint committee shall have 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such experts, consultants, technicians, 
and staff employees as it deems necessary and 
advisable. 

(b) With the consent of the department or 
agency concerned, the joint committee is 
authorized to utilize the services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, and 
may employ on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise the services of such personnel of 
any such department or agency as it deems 
advisable. 

(c) With the consent of the chairman of 
any committee of either House of Congress, 
or any subcommittee have been appointed 
the joint committee may utilize the infor- 
mation and facilities, and the services of the 
staff, of such committee or subcommittee 
whenever the chairman of the joint commit- 
tee determines that such action is neces- 
sary and appropriate. 

EXPENSES 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the joint commit- 
tee shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the joint committee or by 


any member of the joint committee duly 
authorized by the chairman. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 422—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO SENATE DEFENSE OF CON- 
STITUTIONALITY OF VOTING AGE 
STATUTE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a Senate 
resolution authorizing the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate to ap- 
point counsel to represent the United 
States in any legal proceedings with re- 
spect to the constitutionality of the stat- 
ute lowering the voting age to 18. 

As Members of the Senate are aware, 
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the President signed the Voting Rights 
Act Amendments of 1970 into law last 
Monday, June 22. At several places in 
the brief statement he released at the 
time he signed the bill the President 
specifically reiterated his belief that the 
voting age provision was unconstitu- 
tional. 

We in the Senate who support the 
statutory approach to lowering the vot- 
ing age heard extensive debate last Feb- 
ruary and March on the constitutional 
issue. Two subcommittees of the Senate 
held hearings on the issue, and the ques- 
tion was vigorously debated on the Sen- 
ate floor. The constitutionality of the 
statute was strongly supported by emi- 
nent constitutional scholars in all parts 
of the Nation, including both Professor 
Paul Freund and Professor Archibald 
Cox. At the conclusion of the floor de- 
bate, we in the Senate voted overwhelm- 
ingly—64 to 17—to support the statute. 

In light of the exhaustive considera- 
tion of the constitutional issue in the 
Senate, I believe that the Senate is en- 
titled to an energetic defense of the con- 
stitutionality of the statute. The purpose 
of the resolution I am offering today is 
to enable the Senate to obtain the de- 
fense we deserve. 

The proposed Senate resolution is am- 
ply supported by past precedent. In a 
number of Supreme Court cases in recent 
years, Congress has been represented by 
its own counsel in circumstances where 
the views of Congress and the adminis- 
tration diverged. 

One of the most obvious precedents is 
the famous “bill of attainder” case, 
United States v.. Lovett, 238 US. 303 
(1945). In that case, the Supreme Court 
held that an act of Congress prohibiting 
certain named individuals from working 
for the Federal Government was uncon- 
stitutional because it. was a bill of at- 
tainder. When the case first arose, the 
Attorney General informed Congress 
that it was “impossible to advocate the 
views of Congress with conviction.” 
Shortly thereafter, Congress passed 
House Resolution 386, authorizing a sub- 
commitee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations to appoint counsel to rep- 
resent the views of Congress in the case. 
Subsequently, a private attorney, Mr. 
John C. Gall was appointed to repre- 
sent Congress, and he argued the case 
for Congress in the Supreme Court. 

In Myers v. United States; 272 US. 
52 (1926), the Supreme Court upheld 
President Wilson’s power to remove an 
Oregon postmaster, in spite of an act of 
Congress. specifying that postmasters 
could be removed only with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Since the in- 
terests of the President and Congress ob- 
viously diverged, the Court invited Sen- 
ator George Wharton Pepper to argue 
the position of Congress as amicus curiae. 

In the Pocket Veto Case, 279 U.S. 655 
(1929), the Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of a “pocket veto,” in which the 
President fails to sign a bill before Con- 
gress adjourns. Congressman Hatton 
Sumners, chairman of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, argued the case as 
amicus curiae in behalf of the commit- 
tee, pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the commitee. 
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In Jurney v. MacCracken, 294 U.S. 125 
(1935) , the issue involved a habeas corpus 
action against Chesley W. Jurney, the 
Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, who 
had arrested MacCracken pursuant to a 
contempt citation issued by a special 
Senate investigating committee. The U.S. 
attorney for the District of Columbia 
represented Jurney, and Hatton Sum- 
ners argued the case as amicus curiae on 
behalf of the House of Representatives. 
There is no formal House resolution au- 
thorizing Sumner’s appearance, but in a 
letter to the Court requesting him to 
appear, Mr. Sumners indicated that the 
Speaker had authorized him to make the 
request to appear. 

In closing, let me say that I hope that 
all Members of the Senate will support 
the resolution I am offering, whatever 
their views on the merits of the constitu- 
tional issue. We can all agree on the need 
for a thorough exploration of the issue, 
and I believe that the voice of the Senate 
should be heard. 

In addition, I am hopeful that the 
Supreme Court will see fit to expedite 
its consideration of this case. As I indi- 
cated in a letter to the Attorney General 
earlier this week, it is especially im- 
portant to seek a prompt judicial test of 
the act, because one of its provisions— 
the provision imposing a nationwide ban 
on State literacy tests for voting—is 
effective immediately. The validity of 
the ban on literacy tests rests on much 
the same constitutional support as the 
the provision lowering the voting age. 
Obviously, the validity of this provision 
should be resolved at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, before the issue clouds the im- 
pending primary and general elections 
this fall. 

Although a lower court case challeng- 
ing the validity of the act was filed this 
week in the District of Columbia, I be- 
lieve that the issue can be most quickly 
and effectively resolved if a State files 
an original action directly in the Su- 
preme Court. This was the pattern fol- 
lowed in South Carolina v. Katzenbach 
383 U.S. 301 (1966), in which the Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the Vot- 
ing Rights Act of 1965. 

In many respects, it might be appro- 
priate for a State like Oregon to file a 
test case in the Supreme Court. In a 
sense, it could be said that Oregon has 
a mandate to challenge the act, because 
only last month, a proposal to lower the 
voting age in the State was defeated in 
a popular referendum. Since Oregon also 
has a literacy test that would be affected 
by the recent legislation, a case brought 
by that State could challenge both the 
voting age and the literacy provisions 
of the statute. 

Because of the need for a prompt ju- 
dicial determination of the literacy pro- 
vision, it may prove desirable for the 
Supreme Court to schedule a special 
summer session to resolve the issue, Al- 
though the Court is reluctant to hold 
such sessions during its summer recess 
except in the most unusual circum- 
stances, it is my understanding that the 
Court is now already considering such 
a special session to resolve the Charlotte 
school desegregation case. If a special 
session is held, it is my hope that the 
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Court would see fit to consider the Vot- 
ing Rights Act provisions as well. 

In any event, by whatever means the 
voting age issue is raised in the Supreme 
Court, it is my strong belief that the 
Senate, as the architect of the statute, 
should have the opportunity to be rep- 
resented. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, BELL- 
MON). The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 422), which 
reads as follows, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

S. RES. 422 
Resolution to authorize representation of 

United States Senate by counsel in judicial 

proceedings concerning the Constitutional 

validity of the Voting Rights Act amend- 

ments of 1970 

Whereas section 302 of the Voting Rights 
Act Amendments of 1970 (Public Law 91- 
285) provides that “Except as required by the 
Constitution, no citizen of the United States 
who is otherwise qualified to vote in any 
State or political subdivision in any 
or in any election shall be denied the right 
to vote in any such primary or election on 
account of age if such citizen is eighteen 
years of age or older”; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States, in approving Public Law 91-285, stated 
that he believed section 302 to be uncon- 
stitutional; and 

Whereas representatives’ of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate have stated their 
pora that section 302 is unconstitutional; 

Whereas the Senate by the vote of 64-17 
approved section 302 as an amendment to the 
Voting Rights Amendments of 1970; and 

Whereas it is a matter of urgency to secure 
an early and comprehensive consideration of 
the Constitutional question by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in order to elimi- 
nate uncertainty over the constitutionality 
of section 302: Therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the United States Senate is hereby 
authorized to appoint counsel. to represent 
the United States Senate in any judicial pro- 
ceedings concerning the constitutional va- 
lidity of section 302 or other provisions of 
Public Law 91-285. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 423—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RECOG- 
NIZING THE OUTSTANDING SERV- 
ICE OF SENATOR MIKE MANS- 
FIELD AS MAJORITY LEADER OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. KENNEDY, 
Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr. Byrp of West 
Virginia) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
423) recognizing the outstanding service 
of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD as majority 
leader of the Senate, which was consid- 
ered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scotr when he 
submitted the resolution appear later in 
the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing). 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 25, 1970, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 
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S. 743. An-act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Touchet division, Walla Walla 
project, Oregon-Washington, and for other 

urposes; 

R 5S. 2062. An act to provide for the diferenti- 
ation between private and public ownership 
of lands in the administration of the acreage 
limitation provisions of Federal reclamation 
law, and for other purposes; and 

S. 2315. An act to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 


OF THE DEFENSE 
1950— 


AMENDMENT 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 738 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 3302) to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed: 

(The remarks of Mr. BYRD of Virginia 
when he submitted the amendment ap- 
pear earlier in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


IMPROVEMENT AND MODERNIZA- 
TION OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 
AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE U.S. 
POSTAL SERVICE—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 739 
AMENDMENT TO CONTINUE EDUCATIONAL MATE- 
RIAL AND LIBRARY RATES ON A UNIFORM NA- 
TIONAL BASIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
bill (S. 3842) would provide for the 
transfer of postal ratemaking to the 
Commission in the U.S. Postal Service 
except for certain classes of free and re- 
duced mail, such as free mail for the 
blind, which are continued by law. On 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scotr), my colleague from 
Montana (Mr. MetcatF), and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California (Mr. 
Cranston), I submit an amendment 
continuing the longstanding congres- 
sional policy that rates on books, edu- 
cational and library materials be on a 
uniform national basis rather than zoned 
by distance. The amendment preserves 
to the Commission the function of set- 
ting the level of these rates. 

The two categories involved are both 
in section 4554 of the present law. One is 
the special fourth-class rate first estab- 
lished in 1938 for books, music, educa- 
tional films and tests, recordings and 
other educational materials now set at 
12 cents for the first pound and 6 cents 
for each succeeding pound. The second 
is the library rate for library materials 
sent between libraries and between li- 
braries and their patrons; and certain 
educational materials sent to libraries 
and schools, first established in the 
1920’s. This rate permits efficient na- 
tional, regional and State systems of in- 
terlibrary loan of ‘specialized material 
between libraries and the serving of 
citizens in sparsely settled areas by mail 
loans. 

Both of these uniform rates serve im- 
portant educational and cultural pur- 
poses, insuring that all citizens, libraries 
and educational institutions have the 
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same access to these materials no matter 
where they may be located. By contrast, 
a system of rates zoned by distance— 
such as the present parcel post sched- 
ule—would severely penalize areas re- 
mote from publishing and library cen- 
ters. 

Speaking as a Senator from Montana, 
I am especially concerned about pro- 
visions contained in S. 3842 as it applies 
to library book rates. In Montana, if the 
special rates are removed, it will ap- 
proximate an additional $130,000 for 
postage and circulation of library ma- 
terials in the State. This would mean a 
reduction in services throughout the 
State because at the present time Mon- 
tana is finding it very difficult to meet 
its other financial obligations. The in- 
creased rates, if allowed, would reduce 
the services to the people of my State. 
I think we are fully justified in asking for 
an exception in this case. 

The committee report testifies to the 
value of these rates but does not require 
the Postal Rate Commission to continue 
them on a uniform national basis. It sets 
up a procedure under which they can be 
phased out over a 5- to 10-year period. 

The bill which has passed the House, 
H.R. 17070, and which was proposed by 
the administration, goes much further 
than this amendment. The House bill re- 
tains in the hands of the Congress any 
changes in the level of these rates as well 
as preserving their uniform national 
basis; and authorizes annual appropria- 
tions for any subsidies which may be 
involved. 

I intend to press this amendment vig- 
orously when the bill is before the 
Senate. 

Mr, President, I send the amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pearson). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 739) is as fol- 
lows: 

On page 228, between lines 2 and 3, strike 
out item 3709 and insert in lieu thereof 
the following items: 

“3709. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials. 
“3710. Limitations.” 

On page 244, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

“$3709. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, the rates of postage on those items 
enumerated in former section 4554 of this 
title shall be uniform for parcels of the 
same weight, and shall not be based on zones 
or otherwise vary with the destination of the 
parcel.” 

On page 244, line 3, strike out “3709” and 
insert in lieu thereof “3710”. 

> page 244, line 6, after “3707” insert “or 
3709”, 


AUTHORIZATION OF A FAMILY AS- 
SISTANCE PLAN—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 740 

FULL EMPLOYMENT ACT 
Mr. HARTKE. Mr: President, today I 
am submitting an amendment entitled 
the “Full Employment Act.” Its purpose 
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is to provide a job for every man and a 
man for every job. Whatever his color, 
whatever his education, every man has 
an identical need and desire for a job. A 
man’s desire for work transcends mere 
monetary concern and constitutes his 
basie desire to contribute to his society. 

I offer my bill as an amendment to the 
Family Assistance Act. This bill has been 
greatly improved by recent revisions, 
but there remains a basic inconsistency 
not only in the bill but in President 
Nixon's economic policies. 

It is contradictory to talk about in- 
creasing job training while pursuing a 
policy that reduces jobs. It is absurd to 
talk about taking people off welfare and 
putting them to work, at the same time 
you are taking many more people from 
work and putting them on some form 
of welfare. 

The latest Bureau of Labor figures show 
that in just over a year the ranks of the 
unemployed have swelled by 1.3 million 
workers. Since President Nixon took office 
the unemployment rate has risen from 
3.3 percent to 5 percent. Unemployment 
hits my State as hard as if not harder 
than the rest of the country. Over 101,900 
Hoosiers are now unable to find work. 
Although the administration predicted 
that unemployment would rise by 4.3 per- 
cent, a conservative estimate would be 5.5 
percent. Many reputable and respected 
economists predict an unemployment 
rate as high as 7 percent. 

More frightening than these grim 
statistics is the fact that President Nix- 
on's economic plans are creating un- 
employment for those who never had to 
worry about finding a job before. As the 
Department of Labor reports, the largest 
increase in unemployment is among 
“white, adult, full-time workers. . .”. 
Even workers not laid off from work are 
suffering loss of income because of the 
cutback in overtime work. In addition to 
the rise in unemployment for blue col- 
lar workers, substantial numbers of 
women have been withdrawing from the 
labor force. 

It is clear that this Nation’s families 
are paying a heavy price for the present 
administration’s flawed and failing eco- 
nomic policy. It has caused unemploy- 
ment that is creating long lines for un- 
employment compensation. It has robbed 
the entire Ntaion of the contributions 
these skilled workers could make to 
America. I believe these men should be 
given jobs which they want. I believe 
that these men could provide basic public 
services which are urgently needed. In 
this way we will achieve an economic 
saving because we will be reducing the 
cost of unemployment ‘compensation 
and the cost of publie services. The leg- 
islation I propose today would employ 
thousands of the jobless in public serv- 
ice. They would have meaningful pro- 
ductive work in basic community serv- 
ices such as public transportation, edu- 
cation, public health, environmental and 
pollution control, and recreation. 

A tour of any of the Nation’s metro- 
politan areas reveals an urgent backlog 
of such public jobs. The program that I 
propose is entirely feasible. Studies con- 
ducted for OEO and the Commission on 
Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress in 1966 estimated that from 4.3 
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to 5.3 million jobs could be created in 
public service. Between 370,000 and 570,- 
000 could probably be provided in the 
very first year. 

Public opinion polls consistently re- 
veal popular support for the idea of full 
employment. The concept of public serv- 
ice employment has received the en- 
dorsement of many groups such as the 
Urban Coalition and the AFL-CIO. 

I believe my proposal is superior to 
others that have been proposed for cre- 
ating jobs. Whatever their successes dur- 
ing times of prosperity and economic ex- 
pansion, programs to create jobs in pri- 
vate industry cannot work during an 
economic decline. Also public service em- 
ployment is superior to proposals for 
public works projects as we have had in 
the past because public service programs 
could be implemented quickly and most 
of the money spent goes directly to the 
worker. This adds needed purchasing 
power to our sluggish economy. 

Creating employment in public serv- 
ice should not be viewed just as a tem- 
porary measure to meet the present un- 
employment emergency. As the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Technology and 
the American Economy stated: 

Constant displacement is the price of our 
dynamic economy. 


My bill would smooth out some of the 
inevitable bumps of our economy. It also 
can be very helpful in any conversion 
from a war to a peacetime economy. 

A public service employment act 
would help provide employment among 
the poor. One out of five slum residents 
not in the labor force gives inability to 
find some way to care for their children 
as the main reason they were not look- 
ing for work. A 1967 report by Green- 
leigh Associates for the OEO found that 
14,000 potential jobs existed with day 
care facilities. Similarly, increased staff- 
ing of public health facilities could re- 
move barriers to meaningful work for 
some of the 10 to 20 percent of the 
poor whose inability to find employment 
is traceable to chronic health problems. 

Can we afford this program? I do not 
think we can afford the present high 
economic cost of the existing unemploy- 
ment policies. I do not think we can af- 
ford the cost of the present inadequate 
public services. I do not think we can 
afford the cost of our growing crime 
problem. I do not think we can afford 
the cost of pollution. And in all these 
areas, jobs can be created to attack the 
problems. America cannot afford not to 
create full employment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred. 

The amendment (No. 740) was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN MIL- 
ITARY SALES ACT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 741 
Mr. ALLOTT proposed an amend- 


ment to the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, which 
was ordered to be printed. 
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(The remarks of Mr. Attotr when he 
proposed the amendment appear later in 
the Recorp under the appropriate head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


CAPE HENLOPEN SAND DUNES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, on June 4 
the senior Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
WILLIAMS) and I introduced S. 3922, a 
bill to convey certain military lands at 
Cape Henlopen, Del., to the State of Dela- 
ware for recreational uses. 

The bill has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, where it is 
waiting comment from the Department 
of Defense. 

This military land is surrounded by a 
State park which draws 2 million visitors 
a year. The land—both military and 
civilian—has a beautiful, unsullied 
Atlantic beach and sand dunes that have 
been of great interest to naturalists and 
conservationists. 

The U.S. Army showed its respect for 
the biggest sand dune at Cape Henlopen 
by knocking it down and installing five 
house trailers where it once rose 70 feet 
into the air. This dune had been the 
subject of scholarly articles in both the 
Scientific American and the National 
Geographic. 

We are hopeful that the Committee 
on Armed Services will react favorably 
to our proposal. For its background, and 
that of other distinguished Senators, I 
ask unanimous consent that a recent 
newspaper article about the dunes be 
printed in the Recorp. The article was 
written by Mr. James Moore and was 
published in the Wilmington Evening 
Journal on May 25. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STORIED DUNE’s Future Hazy 
(By James Moore) 

Care HENLOPEN.—The Big Dune is a pile 
of sand on Cape Henlopen with a wild and 
exciting past, but actions of the U.S. Army 
have clouded hopes for a bright, state- 
planned future. 

The dune has only its past to revel in 
because Army bulldozers have pushed down 
much of the sand and covered it with top- 
soil. Local and state officials have protested 
because they were not consulted about the 
action. 

The conflict came to a climax the morn- 
ing of April 24 when a group of Cape Hen- 
lopen High School students confronted the 
unit leveling the dune for use as a trailer 
park. 

No blows were struck, but the reverbera- 
tions of the clash were heard all the way 
to the Senate floor in Washington. The fight 
is not over. 

Strange confrontations and events are 
nothing new to this small spit of land east 
of Lewes and the strangeness is compounded 
by the fact that the land itself keeps chang- 
ing and moving around. 

Professor John C. Kraft of the University 


of Delaware’s geology department has been 
studying the cape and the land south of 
it for several years. His findings show that 
the Cape may soon stretch all the way 
to the breakwater, which is now 300 yards 
west of the tip, within five years. 
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If this happens, according to Kraft, the 
present Lewes Beach will become a large 
marsh, complete with tall marsh grass. 

Two natural occurrences working together 
have caused the movement. 

First, instead of waves hitting the beach 
perpendicularly, they roll in from the south- 
east, which means they push the sand along 
the beach instead of washing over it. 

At the same time, the currents of the 
Delaware Bay, after leaving the bay mouth, 
circle around toward the beach and flow 
north again, assisting the wave motion. 

By using evidence obtained by drilling 
deep holes into the sand, Kraft and his 
workers have been able to determine how 
the cape has grown while the coastline has 
receded. Kraft estimates the coastline moves 
in at a rate of 12 feet a year. 

The modern history of the cape began in 
1620, when Captain Cornelius Mey of the 
Dutch West India Company sailed into the 
bay and gave his name to the north shore 
and the name of a friend, Thymen Jacob- 
son Hinlopen to the south shore. Hence, 
Cape May, NJ. and Cape Henlopen, Del. 

In the latter part of that century, piracy 
thrived off the Delaware coast, and the resi- 
dents of the town of Lewes found it great 
sport to hike out to the 70-foot-high Big 
Dune and watch the pirates prey on ships 
fiying the Spanish and French flags. 

It was rumored, but never proven, that 
Captain William Kidd came ashore after one 
of his pirate raids and buried a portion of 
his treasure in the dunes of the cape. Noth- 
ing ever has been found. 

The first Cape Henlopen lighthouse was 
constructed in 1725 but was destroyed and 
then rebuilt in 1764. At the beginning of 
the American Revolution, patriots extin- 
guished the light so British ships could not 
come as close to the coast as they might 
like. 

The British burned the wooden interior 
of the light in the last part of the war, but 
it was replaced in 1784. 

In the War of 1812, the light was burned 
again and the local residents feared the 
British would mount a land attack against 
their little hamlet. Being unarmed and un- 
able to withstand a land invasion, the re- 
sourceful farmers devised a plan to convince 
the British that they would be foolish to go 
ashore. 

The men went into their fields and pulled 
up corn stalks, which they charred. They 
then went to the top of the big dune, formed 
small squads and walked with the charred 
stalks on their shoulder as if they were 
training. 

The British Fleet, the story goes, saw the 
“heavily armed” men and turned around and 
sailed away. 

In 1825, another beacon was installed on 
the cape and it was able to project a light 
out to sea 40 miles. Money to build the light 
was raised by lottery. 

At the same time it was decided to im- 
prove the harbor by building a breakwater, 
and although the decision proved advan- 
tageous to shipping, it later came back to 
haunt the people. 

To build the barrier, trees were cut from 
the forests atop the dunes, removing the 
cover which kept them in place. The sand 
started to shift at a furious pace and began 
to cover the lightkeepers house. 

At times it was possible to crawl out of 
the second floor window of the house right 
onto the dune. 

Relief came in a strange manner. In Feb- 
ruary 1883, the barkentine Minnie Hunter 
hit Hen and Chicken Shoal, which lies just 
under the water off the end of the cape, and 
went aground. The wreck became a jetty 
and slowed the erosion process temporarily. 

Meanwhile more decisions were made 
which later would be regretted. The military 
decided the Navy needed facilities on the 
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cape and began to ask for the land. Most of it 
was held in trust by local officials by virtue 
of a grant from William Penn. The military 
siege had begun. 

The Lewes Naval Base became the home 
port for boats patrolling the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay and was housed in a building 
located where the present Army pier hits land. 
A small radio station also was built on the 
ocean side of the cape next to the waterline. 

In 1918, a young third-class electrician and 
radioman, Charles S. Horn, came to the base; 
52 years later he would come back to the base 
as a civilian, not a friend of the military. 

Last week, seated in his spacious Rehoboth 
Beach home, Horn reminisced about his early 
years. 

“My parents moved to Rehoboth in 1900 
and I went into the Navy to get away from 
this place,” Horn said. “But the Navy 
thought they were doing me a big favor and 
sent me back to Lewes.” 

“It was a terrible place to be because the 
mosquitos would get you in the summer and 
in the winter there was so much ice on the 
dunes you couldn’t climb them.” 

About 30 men took care of the base and 
had very little to do with the war other than 
tending American mines and running com- 
munications operations. 

Horn left the Lewes area after the war but 
the military was still there and in control of 
about 500 acres of land, a tract which was 
disappearing rapidly into the sea. 

By 1924, the lighthouse, which had gained 
the nickname of “Old Man of the Sea,” had 
to be abandoned and replaced by a temporary 
tower 110 yards inland. 

A severe storm on Jan. 26, 1926, ate away 
the sand around the light enough to tilt it 
over 18 degrees. That April it fell into the sea. 
Pieces of the building were brought out of 
the surf and now adorn many mantels in 
the area. 

The rumblings of another war in Europe 
brought a flourish of activity. The area was 
designated as a prime spot for major battle- 
ments, and the military began working to 
acquire the necessary land. 

Army engineers surveyed the dunes but 
told no one what was going on at the base, 
which was closed in completely. At the same 
time, court proceedings were under way to 
get clear title for the land for the federal 
government. In 1941 the federal government 
agreed to pay Lewes, Sussex County, and sev- 
eral private owners $97,669.50 for 1,010 acres 
of land. The military siege was complete. 

Nearly $22 million was spent for the work 
at the “Masked Fortress,” so called because 
most of the equipment was underground. 
The most important element of the fort was 
the array of 16-inch guns, with barrels 55 
feet long, buried inside the concrete bunkers. 

The government named the installation 
Fort Nelson Appleton Miles, in honor of a 
lieutenant general who won the Congression- 
al Medal of Honor at the Battle of Chancel- 
lorsville in the Civil War. He was born in 
Massachusetts, and no one could prove that 
he ever put a foot on Delaware soil. The local 
residents were not pleased. 

The guns of the fort were used to protect 
convoys which formed off the Delaware coast, 
but only test shots were ever fired. 

Men stationed at the fort had time to help 
Sussex farmers pick string beans in 1942. 

The fort's biggest military moment came 
after Germany surrendered. The first enemy 
submersible to surrender tc the U.S. navy, 
U-858, was towed into Lewes for a careful ex- 
amination before being taken to Philadel- 

hia. 

The big guns of the fort were removed in 
1949 and cut up to be sold as scrap. The 
many buildings which had been used as bar- 
racks and messhalls during the war were 
either torn down or given to the town of 
Lewes or its school board. 

In 1964, Delaware's congressional delega- 
tion asked that the land be returned to the 
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state because it was not being used for de- 
fense purposes, a phrase oft-repeated in the 
last month. 

Sen. John J. Williams, R-Del., introduced 
legislation to have the surplus land revert, 
and by the end of the year, 550 acres on the 
tip of the cape became Cape Henlopen State 
Park. 

The town of Lewes had control of 155 acres 
on the tip. That also was given to the state 
because local officials felt they could not im- 
prove the land or stop it from moving. This 
gave the state a 705-acre park and 943 acres 
in the Gordon Park area, which had not 
fallen under military control. That area is 
below Fort Miles. 

However, between those two large sections 
are 804 acres still in the hands of the Army 
and Navy, and that’s what the battle of the 
Big Dune is about. 

640 acres of that total are within the con- 
fines of “Naval Facility, Fort Miles,” a 
fenced-in section containing some of the 
most important dune land. Military au- 
thorities, under pressure once again from 
Williams, have agreed that much of this land 
is surplus and may be returned to the state. 

But the Big Dune is located on a 164-acre 
tract held by the Army for recreational pur- 
poses. Five weeks ago the bulldozers began 
working on the Big Dune, and Horn saw it 
and didn’t like what was there. His phone 
calls to members of the community started 
the public uproar. 

The confrontations, talks, and more phone 
calls have followed, but Pentagon officials do 
not want to relinquish their title to the land. 
So the military siege, although reduced, 
goes on. 

The future of the Army's recreational fa- 
cility is bright, but for other visitors to Cape 
Henlopen State Park, things look gloomy. 


PATTONSBURG, MO.: NEW TOWNS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
when Andrew Johnson, seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States, was inau- 
gurated, only 1 billion people were living 
on this planet—and fewer than 13 mil- 
lion within the borders of this country. 
A full century passed before there were 
2 billion people on the earth. In the last 
40 years, however, the population of the 
world has swelled to 344 billion people. 

Mankind is locked in an awesome race 
with the crib as a result of what has been 
called the medical revolution: in- 
creased longevity and declining mortal- 
ity rates due to better nutrition, better 
hygiene, the development of miracle 
drugs, and the control of killer diseases. 

Today in the United States there are 
more than 200 million people. In the 
next three decades it is projected that 
we will add another 100 million. 

The challenge of today is how to make 
America livable in the tomorrow when 
we have an additional 100 million. Where 
will they live? How will we provide op- 
portunities for a meaningful existence? 

Unless we act now, present trends in- 
dicate that by the year 2000, 77 percent 
of all Americans will live on 11 percent 
of the land in the continental United 
States. For urban Americans this will 
mean longer lines, more crowded public 
transit, choked roads and arteries, 
worsening slums and ghettos, the in- 
crease of crime and pollution, and rising 
mental illness. 

Overcrowding is not healthy, as a re- 
cent study by Indiana University well 
demonstrated. This study found that 82 
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percent of Manhattan’s population have 
displayed various degrees of mental ill- 
ness because of living conditions in that 
city. 

Cities in general, as beneficial modes 
of human settlement, are in decline. As 
the President said in his state of the 
Union address: 

The violent and decayed central cities of 
our great metropolitan complexes are the 


most conspicuous areas of failure of Ameri- 
can life. 


Today it is all too evident that, even 
though we call them cities, we have ac- 
tually built urban deserts. 

In addition to being overgrown, many 
of our modern cities are largely center- 
less, bankrupt, and monumentally ugly. 
The city, which the great urbanologist, 
Lewis Mumford, tells us was once a place 
of fellowship and protection, can hardly 
be considered so today; in fact in con- 
temporary life, the city is all too often 
a place where crime and social unrest 
stalk the streets, where inhabitants work 
and reside behind locked and bolted 
doors. It is a place of evil-smelling fumes, 
dark canyons of murky air, congestion, 
stress, and the constant din of unregu- 
lated noise. 

And for too many Americans, espe- 
cially black Americans, the city is a 
vast drab concrete establishment in 
Many ways comparable to a prison, with 
too few job opportunities, too few recre- 
ation facilities, too little open space, in- 
adequate housing, and inferior schools. 

As our central cities continue to de- 
teriorate, the exodus to the suburbs goes 
on. Most new growth in our large metro- 
politan areas is taking the form of urban 
sprawl—what one commentator has 
called the “slurbs.”’ This development, 
which has consumed open land with a 
voracious appetite, has not provided.a 
solution to our urban ills, but has only 
intensified them. 

I realize that I have painted a bleak 
picture of the contemporary city, but I 
certainly do not advocate abandoning 
them; in fact, there are a number of 
reasons for preserving and enhancing 
the city form. 

Only in the city do we have what might 
be termed the “great stages” of human 
existence. For as the city is the birth- 
place for over 70 percent of all Ameri- 
cans, it is likewise the place of death 
for those same Americans; and in the 
interim, the backdrop for their lives. Be- 
cause it draws together so many diverse 
people and elements, it can offer more 
potential to its inhabitants in the form 
of cultural, social, educational, and eco- 
nomic advantages. 

As our cities grow larger and larger, 
however, anc their problems become 
more and more unmanageable, the size, 
and complexity of these urban problems 
will always outdistance available re- 
sources; and our hope in meeting the 
challenges affecting our great metrop- 
olises, is to channel urban growth into 
units of more manageable and more at- 
tractive proportions. 

Moreover, if within the next 30 years, 
the Nation is to take care of the esti- 
mated population growth, it will have to 
double the physical plant of all of its 
cities. That means building twice as 
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many schools, churches, roads, houses, 
airports, dumps, and parking lots as are 
in existence today. As one commentator 
has observed: 

This will entail the building of a Second 
America. What our forefathers did in three 
hundred years, we have to do in thirty. 


It is obvious that our cities cannot 
absorb this projected growth; however, 
our rural areas do not presently provide 
any viable alternative, because in most 
nonurban regions there is also a lack of 
opportunity and a lack of jobs, which in 
turn stimulates migration to the already 
overcrowded cities. 

Under these circumstances I believe we 
should formulate a comprehensive urban 
growth policy, one that will recognize 
the organization and nature of dispersion 
of our population, present, and future, 
over the entire United States. There 
should be a halt to the further concentra- 
tion of our people in the cities; and I sup- 
port legislation to establish a national 
land use policy as but one step toward 
this goal. 

Perhaps the most important aspects of 
such a national policy would be an ex- 
panded new towns program. 

The concept of building new towns is 
not new. New towns have presented a 
solution to man’s urban ills for centuries. 
Sweden has had a new communities pol- 
icy ever since the 1940’s and Great Brit- 
ain in turn has had a highly successful 
program since the end of the Second 
World War. New communities in Brazil 
and Venezuela such as Brasilia are well 
known; and a large majority of the Na- 
tion’s urban experts favor a new towns 
program as desirable and important to 
the future, 

The creation of new towns could pro- 
vide an alternative to the present policy 
of relatively haphazard national growth, 
would furnish places to locate the tens 
of millions of new Americans expected 
in the coming decades, could rescue the 
cities from many of their worsening 
problems, and at the same time act as 
a stimulus for needed rural development. 
In addition, new towns would provide a 
more pleasant and healthful environ- 
ment than do most of our cities today. 

If cities of the future are not to be 
replicas of past failures, they must be 
planned new communities. 

One prominent urban authority re- 
cently said that “We must build a new 
town the size of Tulsa every month for 
the next 30 years just to accommodate 
our population growth.” 

Admittedly this is an ambitious pro- 
posal and it will be expensive, but con- 
tinued inaction in face of the awesome 
urban and population problems of this 
Nation will be even costlier. 

But just what is a “new town.” 

There are four major types of new 
towns. The first type—de novo new 
towns—are totally new communities, 
built from the ground up, and completely 
self-sustaining. 

Satellite new towns, by comparison, 
are appendages of another city, more 
often than not bedroom communities 
linked by an economic umbilical cord to 
a larger city. 
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The third type of new town—the new- 
town-in-town—is constructed on vacant 
land within an existing city. 

Finally, there is the renovated new 
town, or “new towns from small towns.” 
This kind of new town is built on the base 
of an existing small town. 

In this regard, a small community in 
northwest Missouri offers a unique op- 
portunity for development as a new town. 
Pattonsburg, Mo., could serve as a 
national pilot project for turning a small 
town into a new town. 

In 1928, the Corps of Engineers first 
proposed a plan for a flood control reser- 
voir which would inundate Pattonsburg, 
and since that time this small Missouri 
community has lived under a cloud of 
uncertainty. 

Congress gave final approval to the 
entire reservoir system proposed fer the 
Grand River Basin, of which Pattons- 
burg Reservoir is the largest impound- 
ment, in 1965; and for the past 5 years 
the town of Pattonsburg has waited for 
the Government to acquire its property 
and for relocation on higher ground. Be- 
cause the town has no future in its pres- 
ent location, no one is willing to make 
needed repairs and new investment has 
virtually dried up. 

Mayor Lloyd Pettit of Pattonsburg de- 
scribed the situation well in 1969: 

The value of our homes have fallen, our 
businesses have begun to shut down and 
move away. No longer is capital from without 
invested in new industries or new businesses. 
Every day more and more of our people begin 
to move away. Uncertainty and doubt hang 
over our heads. Our people are demoralized 
and afraid. We do not want to watch our 
towns die; we do not wish to abandon it. We 
would like another chance to relocate in 
another place. We can only do this if we re- 
ceive help from our government. 


Under the leadership of Mayor Pettit, 
courageous Pattonsburg residents de- 
cided to organize and fight for their 
community’s survival. 

First, the citizens of Pattonsburg es- 
tablished a nonprofit development orga- 
nization to serve as the coordinating 
agency for the planning, relocation, and 
development of a new town. 

Then, in 1969, aided by a grant from 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and in cooperation with 
the Missouri Department of Community 
Affairs, sites were explored on which to 
build a new town and a preliminary plan 
was formulated. 

Shortly thereafter, the 75th General 
Assembly of the Missouri State Legisla- 
ture authorized such a town to annex a 
Nnonadjacent new townsite not more 
than 10 miles distant. 

During the past month, a proposal has 
been submitted to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development re- 
questing funds to plan the new town of 
Pattonsburg. This proposal emphasizes 
the fact that Pattonsburg draws to- 
gether many ideal elements of new town 
construction: transportation, industry, 
recreation, and proximity to a major 
urban area. 

The town of Pattonsburg lies 65 miles 
north of Kansas City and 125 miles south 
of Des Moines, and will be linked to these 
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two metropolises by Interstate 35. It is 
also served by the Norfolk & Western 
Railway. 

Pioneer Cap Factory, which is the 
principal employer for the city and sur- 
rounding area, is in urgent need of a new 
facility, and would provide the nucleus 
for an industrial park development de- 
signed to give the new town a diversified 
economic base. 

Perhaps the most unique aspect of the 
Pattonsburg proposal is the combination 
of a new town with a Federal reservoir. 
Pattonsburg Reservoir is designed to pro- 
vide flood control, recreation, hydro- 
electric power, and water supply to the 
area; and if Pattonsburg follows the pat- 
tern of other reservoir developments in 
Missouri, we can expect tremendous eco- 
nomic and recreational development to 
follow the closing of the flood gates of 
the dam. 

If the Pattonsburg proposal is ac- 
cepted, it could add a whole new dimen- 
sion to water resource development in 
the United. States. 

It is also evident that the new towns 
concept offers great latitude in dealing 
with the problems of rural America. Pat- 
tonsburg is located in Daviess County, a 
county characterized by the same dis- 
couraging pattern of outmigration and 
declining economy that afflicts hundreds 
of other rural counties in this country. 
Thus, it would make an ideal location for 
the creation of a new growth center to 
spur rural development in the surround- 
ing region. At the same time, it is hoped 
that this kind of development would help 
to stem, and in time, reverse the tide of 
rural-urban migration which is intensi- 
fying the problems of our cities. 

Because the development of new towns 
holds great promise for rural America, a 
proposal similar to that submitted to 
HUD has been sent to the Office of Rural 
Development and Conservation, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Thus, I urge that all consideration be 
given to the Pattonsburg proposals and 
that funds be made available to make 
the new town of Pattonsburg a reality. 

Moreover, if we are truly serious about 
improving the environment and the qual- 
ity of life in this country and restoring 
an urban-rural balance, then we should 
consider the importance of undertaking 
a massive “new towns” program in the 
years ahead. 

Unfortunately, -it was recently an- 
nounced that the administration has 
postponed—at least for a year—sending 
to Congress a program for a national 
growth policy, which would have called 
for an expansion of the new communities 
program. The potential effects of an ex- 
pensive new: program on the country's 
inflation problems was cited as the rea- 
son for this action. 

I regret that the new towns program is 
another victim of infiation—a part of the 
growing list of domestic programs shoved 
aside so that we can continue to finance 
our national adventures abroad. 

This Nation launched the decade of 
the sixties with a commitment which 
seemed far-fetched at the time—to put 
@ man on the moon by the end of the 
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decade. That goal, as we all know, has 
been achieved. 

With similar commitment and creativ- 
ity, should we not now direct our efforts 
to the solution of the problems of space 
here on earth? We should launch the 
decade of the seventies with a commit- 
ment to build 300 new towns of 300,000 
people each by the end of the century. 
This also could be a cooperative effort 
involving private groups and individuals, 
industry, and government—State, local, 
and Federal. 

The choice is ours. We can sit idly by 
and watch our urban and social condi- 
tions go from bad to worse, we can watch 
crime rates soar, and we can be specta- 
tors to the decline of rural America and 
the collapse of our economy. Or, if we 
act now—and the creation of a national 
urban growth policy putting large em- 
phasis on a massive new communities 
program would be a step in the right 
direction—we could help to rescue our 
dying cities from the fate that is surely 
theirs and instill new hope in our coun- 
tryside, and in doing so, make this a 
better and richer land. 


NO DIVISION IN SENATE 
REGARDING POW’S 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, there 
may be a considerable division of opin- 
ion in the Chamber over the conduct of 
the war in Vietnam and, indeed, over 
our Asian policy. However, it is safe to say 
that this body stands completely united 
on one issue involved in this conflict, and 
that is the demand for decent, humane 
treatment of prisoners of war. Every 
Senator agrees that we as a Nation must 
do all possible to reinstate dignity in 
the treatment of the 1,400 or so Amer- 
icans being held by the North Viet- 
namese. The fate of these men and their 
suffering families is completely outside 
the area of partisan or ideological divi- 
sion in this body. 


SENATOR HARTKE COMMENDS THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PROD- 
UCT SAFETY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the National Commission on 
Product Safety for its very fine final 
report which was delivered on June 23, 
to the President and Congress. The re- 
port, which I hope all Senators will read, 
details the great gap in our knowledge as 
to the safety of products in everyday use 
in every home in America. The Commis- 
Sion’s 2-year study has revealed that 
many home products are indeed hazard- 
ous and that the Government, the manu- 
facturer, and the home consumer are 
mainly unaware of what those hazards 
are. The report shows beyond any doubt 
the need for a separate Federal agency 
to safeguard consumers from undue risk 
from hazardous products and to set 
guidelines whereby manufacturers will 
be encouraged to produce safe as well as 
attractive products. 

The report points out the shocking 
fact that there are virtually no stand- 
ards for hundreds of products in daily 
use. And it recommends that standard- 
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setting authority be vested in a perma- 
nent agency. I commend the Commission 
for not giving way to sensationalism. 
The facts are reported coolly without un- 
due editorial comment. The recom- 
mendations speak for themselves. They 
are: 

Creating an independent Consumer 
Product Safety Commission as a Federal 
agency concerned exclusively with the 
safety of consumer products; 

Empowering that new agency to de- 
velop and set mandatory consumer prod- 
uct safety standards when necessary; 

Empowering the Commission to en- 
force compliance with Federal safety 
standards through a broad range of civil 
and criminal sanctions; 

Authorizing the agency to seek an in- 
junction of the sale of consumer prod- 
ucts which present unreasonable hazards 
or which violate Federal safety stand- 
ards; 

Recall authority for those products 
which violate Federal standards or which 
are unreasonably dangerous; 

Establishment of an Injury Informa- 
tion Clearinghouse to collect and analyze 
data on injuries or deaths associated with 
products; 

Creation of a Consumer Safety Ad- 
vocate to the Commission, appointed by 
the President, with responsibility to rep- 
resent only consumers in proceedings be- 
fore the agency; 

That in cooperation with the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission be authorized to ac- 
credit private testing laboratories and 
that the Commission be empowered to 
require independent testing of products 
which present an unreasonable risk; 

That existing Small Business Adminis- 
tration programs be expanded to author- 
ize low interest loans to assist small busi- 
nesses in meeting product safety require- 
ments. 

Permitting consumers to file individual 
or class actions for treble damages in 
US. District Courts against manufac- 
turers who intentionally violate Federal 
standards. 

In my opinion, Chairman Arnold B. 
Elkind, along with Commissioners Emory 
J. Crofoot, Henry A. Hill, Sidney Mar- 
golius, Michael Pertschuk, Hugh L. Ray, 
and Dana Young should be proud of a 
job well done. 

I urge each Member of Congress to 
deliberate upon the report of the Com- 
mission and work toward implementing 
a national program to ensure the health 
and safety of all Americans. 


POLITICAL ACTION AT COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the proposal to close our col- 
leges and universities for a 2-week peri- 
od just previous to the general elections 
this fall so students and faculty could 
participate has met with mixed reaction. 

Mr. President, I think it is commend- 
able that students and professors and, 
in fact, everyone connected with these 
institutions are interested in politics and 
want to take part, but I question wheth- 
er institutions should be closed for 2 
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weeks previous to the election, the school 
term would have to be extended for 2 
weeks next summer. I am sure that, for 
the most part, this would create a real 
problem. 

Mr. President, on June 21, 1970, the 
Grand Forks Herald of Grand Forks, 
N. Dak., published an excellent editorial 
on this subject entitled “Popular Policy.” 
It gives the views of both the University 
of North Dakota and the editor, and I am 
sure it would be of great interest to the 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POPULAR POLICY 

Most North Dakotans will applaud a 
policy statement submitted by the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota this week to the State 
Board of Higher Education. 

The statement, which was worked out 
with the Deans’ Council, faculty members 
and students, deals with the controversial 
subject of student-faculty political partic- 
ipation, particularly as it might affect the 
rights of other students to the normal acad- 
emic processes. It is at strong variance with 
the actions of many colleges and universities 
which either cancelled classes or reconsti- 
tuted them in the aftermath of the Cam- 
bodia action and the deaths at Kent State 
University this spring. 

“The University of North Dakota recog- 
nizes the importance of, and encourages, 
participation by individuals in the political, 
social, and economic affairs of the com- 
munity, state and nation,” the policy state- 
ment says. “While we respect the deep con- 
cern of individual faculty members and 
students about events and issues which have 
brought increasing turmoil to our nation 
and the concomitant desire to participate 
actively in the fall elections, we must em- 
phasize the distinction between involvement 
of an individual and involvement of the 
University as an institution. The University 
affirms its traditional concern for the well- 
being of the society; at the same time it 
must remain outside the political arena. 
Adjustment of the academic calendar in or- 
der to free students, faculty, or other em- 
ployees to engage in political activity is not 
consistent with the foregoing affirmation.” 

In explanation, the statement says, in 

art: 

” “In the first place when a student enrolls 
in the University and pays his tuition and 
fees, the University is legally committed to 
a published calendar, with provision for 
certain kinds of exceptions; there is the 
implied commitment by the University to 
deliver certain educational experiences. The 
calendar does not disallow politically-related 
programs, eg., a seminar at Bismarck dur- 
ing the legislative session taught on a non- 
partisan basis. Other kinds of regular and 
announced scheduled class and field work 
programs may be arranged.” 

“The fundamental issue is the corporate 
involvement of the University and any ac- 
tions that might involve institutional politi- 
cal commitments. Such actions might create 
a picture of institutional political unanimity 
which would not represent the views of all 
members of the University community. 

“There is the danger that the University 
could evolve toward a kind of political ortho- 
doxy, which in certain circumstances might 
even inhibit and discourage the expression 
of other opinions. 

“Any disruption of the normal processes of 
education at the University endangers the 
very heart of our institution, namely, free- 
dom of inquiry, freedom of thought, and 
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freedom of expression. Every effort must be 
made to make it easy to present opposing 
viewpoints as it is for someone to express 
his views initially. The University is not a 
place where anyone expressing a point of 
view, however much he is in the minority, 
can be either silenced or threatened with 
language or physical actions, The common 
standards of courtesy that should charac- 
terize the academic community must be 
respected.” 

It is hard to disagree with anything that 
is said in the statement, although we have 
seen in recent years the unwillingness of 
some North Dakotans to allow controversial 
speakers on the campus. Some of those who 
most vigorously would agree with the policy 
to prohibit disruption of the calendar would 
like to have only their own point of view 
made accessible to the students. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, on July 
7 the Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization will begin hearings on the 
subject of the future of Long Island 
Sound. 

I bring these hearings to the attention 
of the Senate because the problems to be 
faced in these hearings, and their even- 
tual solution, may foreshadow the suc- 
cess or failure of our national effort to 
preserve and enhance the environment. 

Long Island Sound is an arm of the 
sea extending 100 miles west and south- 
west from Plum Island to New York City. 
Its 1,300 square miles are bounded on 
the north by New England and on the 
south by Long Island proper. 

The sound is one of the Nation's larg- 
est expanses of protected salt water. 
Formed thousands of years ago by gla- 
ciers, it was explored in 1614 by Adrian 
Block who gave his name to the great is- 
land which guards the sound’s eastern- 
most entrance. 

Today, Long Island Sound lies next to 
civilization’s most populous metropolitan 
area. Eleven million people live within 
15 miles of its shore, and at least a quarter 
of all Americans reside within a day’s 
automobile drive from the sound. 

The salt water and shoreline of the 
sound make it one of nature’s great nat- 
ural resources, It has been a source of rec- 
reation and respite from the strains of a 
metropolitan society. Its very proximity 
to the Atlantic coast urban complex 
makes it an invaluable national asset. 

In addition, the sound is among Amer- 
ica’s great estuarine areas. Its marshes, 
coves, and inlets are an integral part of 
the life cycle of most. of our aquatic and 
marine wildlife. 

But, Long Island Sound has become 
far more than a large natural body of 
water. Vast commercial shipping opera- 
tions ply its waters. The shoreline has 
become the site of great cities and deep 
water harbors. The sound and adjacent 
coast are prime targets for intensive 
commercial, industrial, and residential 
development. It is neighbor to, and part 
of, the greatest transportation nexus in 
the world. 

The location of the sound has magni- 
fied the demands of civilization on its 
finite resources. Many of these demands 
have come into conflict with previous 
uses. Others are threatening to change 
the very nature of the sound itself. 
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For years we in the Northeast have 
watchea and accepted these develop- 
ments without regard to their future 
course. We have been complaisant in 
our belief that the Sound was all things 
to all people. Its wide variety of re- 
sources and its capacity to accept new 
demands reassured us that it would con- 
tinue to remain a source of pleasure and 
inspiration as well as profit. 

But, what has been development now 
threatens to become exploitation; and 
what was progress may well be destruc- 
tion. 

The margin for future error on Long 
Island Sound has become exceedingly 
thin, 

Long Island Sound has become a body 
of water—surrounded by people. The 
fortuitous circumstances which made 
this natural asset available to our pop- 
ulation will become, without prudent 
foresight, the engine of its demise. 

One year ago, I said on the floor of the 
Senate that Long Island Sound could 
become either a “‘pleasant, scenic oasis 
or a dark and stagnant cesspool.” 

The passage of time has reinforced 
that assessment. 

Already the signs of deterioration are 
present. The character of the sound is 
changing ever more rapidly. 

Pollution has degraded the quality of 
water throughout the sound. Beaches 
have been closed on both shorelines. On 
others, piles of garbage line the shore 
after a storm. 

Twenty areas are now closed to shell 
fishing in order to protect the public 
against the sale of a poisoned product. 

At New London, Conn., the scallop 
beds of the Thames River have disap- 
peared. Elsewhere, it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the waters of 
the sound are less able than ever before 
to absorb the wastes of our rivers and 
cities. 

Without proper protection many of 
the beaches are being lost to erosion. 

In the past 18 months, several large, 
and countless small, oil spills have 
stained the shoreline. 

Since 1900, Connecticut has lost al- 
most two-thirds of its valuable tidal 
marshes. In 15 years, Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties have lost a quarter of their 
marshlands. Filling operations for har- 
bor and docking facilities, highway con- 
struction, residential development and 
the like have been the major causes of 
this loss. 

Several of our most scenic and tran- 
quil offshore islands have been threat- 
ened by sale to commercial or industrial 
uses. 

Less than 2 percent of the Connecticut 
shoreline is now suitable and available 
for public recreational purposes. 

The magnificent osprey or “sea eagle” 
is disappearing from the shore and is- 
lands of the sound and taking with it 
a precious part of our natural heritage. 

Long Island Sound is no longer sim- 
ply the serene expanse which may have 
greeted Adrian Block. It has become a 
part of, and subject to, the dynamic life 
cycle of the Northeast. 

In describing the sound, some persons 
have likened it to a neighborhood. And, 
like a neighborhood, it is many things 
to many people. 
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For the outdoorsman, it remains a 
source of fish and game. For the commer- 
cial fisherman, it is his livelihood. 

Its waters may cool the recreational 
swimmer. The same waters are used to 
cool mammoth thermonuclear electric 
powerplants. 

The protected nature of the sound pro- 
vides a haven for thousands of pleasure 
boats. More than 40 million tons of com- 
mercial shipping use the sound every 
year. 

The same scenic area of the shoreline 
may be as desirable for camping and 
picnicking as it is for construction of 
an appartment or office building. 

In addition, 17 Federal agencies have 
operations directly affecting Long Is- 
land Sound. Many of these are working 
at cross purposes. While one agency seeks 
to preserve a certain species of wildlife, 
another provides funding for a project 
which will destroy that species’ natural 
habitat. 

On the local level, one town’s beaches 
are polluted by another ’s industry. 

Regrettably, the decisions governing 
the use of Long Island Sound are too 
often made on the basis of criteria un- 
related to the public benefit. 

It is our great good fortune to have 
this vast natural resource at our door- 
step. 

It would be a tragic misuse of this for- 
tune to destroy its greater benefit for 
short-term profit. 

There are no villains on Long Island 
Sound, but shortsightedness and neglect. 

These hearings are not designed to 
condemn, They are designed to point us 
into the future. 

I do not believe that the aspirations 
and life cycle of 30 million Americans are 
incompatible with the future existence of 
the sound. 

But I do believe that unless we take 
steps to begin proper and perceptive 
planning, this future existence will be 
severely threatened. 

We must learn what Long Island 
Sound is—and is not; what it can do and 
what it cannot do. 

We know, for instance, that in many 
places it cannot be returned to its origi- 
nal pristine state. 

But we must know also that we can- 
not continue to destroy it for profit. 

We must develop a new philosophy to- 
ward the sound—a philosophy that rec- 
ognizes that technological advances are 
not progress until they are harnessed for 
the public benefit. 

In essence, I believe we should treat 
the sound as a living national ecological 
laboratory. 

Long Island Sound, with its myriad of 
potential uses and benefits, is an area 
where relationships among men and be- 
tween man and the environment are 
likely to conflict. 

Let us hope that we can use ecology— 
the science that studies these relation- 
ships—to help us to save the sound. 


EDUCATION—THE FUNDAMENTAL 
PURPOSE OF NATION’S COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
one of my constituents called attention 
to an editorial in the Baytown Sun which 
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I ask unanimous consent to have included 
in the Recorp, It is important that we 
remember the fundamental purpose of 
our Nation’s colleges and universities— 
education. The future of our Nation rests 
to a large extent on the fulfillment of this 
function. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MANY YOUNG PEOPLE NeEp To FACE LIFE'S 
REALITIES 


Every schoolboy knows—or used to know— 
the story of how the Greek mathematician 
Archimedes calmly continued drawing fig- 
ures in the sand even as Roman troops broke 
into the city of Syracuse, Sicily, in 212 B.C, 

In a somewhat more modern setting, a 
scene from a work of fiction but nevertheless 
true to life, the beloved Mr. Chips continued 
instructing a class of boys in Latin even as 
German bombs exploded outside. 

Such Archimedean or Chipsian detachment 
and inner calm and determination to let 
nothing interfere with the really important 
things used to be considered admirable. 

Today, Mr. Chips’ Latin class would hoot 
the old dodderer out of the room with choice 
Anglo-Saxon expletives. 

This spring a writer railed in the Daily 
Californian, the student newspaper at the 
University of California in Berkeley, about 
those professors: 

“Who refuse to be flexible, who refuse to 
allow their students to reconstitute (that is, 
take over) their classes, who in the face of 
napalm and National Guard killings in Kent 
and Augusta, Ga., have the irresponsible self- 
righteousness to demand that they be al- 
lowed to continue to teach Shakespeare and 
calculus.” 

Undoubtedly, this student, assuming he 
has ever heard of Archimedes or Mr. Chips, 
would point out that that the first was run 
through by a Roman sword and that the 
second deserved to be for teaching a subject 
even less “relevant” than Shakespeare. 

Yet what time hasn’t been a time of crisis, 
and when hasn't it been “irresponsible self- 
righteousness” to demand that learning go on 
as usual? No matter how much upheaval 
there is outside the ivory tower, someone has 
to mind the store of mankind’s accumulated 
knowledge. 

From another campus, however, the word 
seems to be that it is a waste of time. 

In an article in the New York Times maga- 
zine on the 1970 graduating class at Harvard, 
several students suggest that they already 
know all there is to know, that there is noth- 
ing more to strive for, that society’s problems 
are insurmountable and that there is no al- 
ternative but to await the end, which is com- 
ing not with a bang but a whimper. 

“I mean,” says one, “there’s this feeling 
that it’s all over. I don’t mean in the sense 
of an apocalypse or a revolution. But really 
everything is just groaning to halt. The en- 
vironment’s going up in smoke. We can’t deal 
with 200 million people. How can we deal 
with 300 million?” 

“In the four years that we've been here,” 
says another, “every major rule has been re- 
moved. Nobody believes in work, nobody does 
final drafts of papers . . . Everybody’s bored. 
A professor can’t keep people interested for 
60 minutes if he does a.song and dance act.” 

This year’s Harvard graduating class, to 
hear them tell it, has been everywhere and 
done everything. Four of them have had 
books published, all dealing, of course, with 
various aspects of the campus revolt. They 
have not only slept with girls, but have lived 
with them. They are both too soon smart 
and too soon old. In place of guts, they are 
filled with self-pity. 

It was Voltaire, when asked what he would 
do if he knew he were going to die that after- 
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noon, who replied that he would simply fin- 
ish hoeing his garden. 

A dismaying number of young people today 
have no gardens to hoe. Their souls are 
deserts, 


SENATOR RANDOLPH OFFERS EN- 
COURAGEMENT TO WEST VIR- 
GINIA SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in May 1970, more than 500 
elderly citizens of West Virginia gathered 
at historic Jackson’s Mill for a 3-day 
preliminary meeting for discussions in 
preparation for the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging in 1971. 

On May 20, they came together to 
hear Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH speak 
in very direct terms about the problems 
they live with every day—inadequate in- 
come, consumer difficulties, housing 
problems, and rising health costs. 

Senator RANDOLPH: is well equipped to 
speak knowledgeably of the problems 
facing older Americans, As a member of 
the U.S. Senate Special Committee on 
Aging and chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Retirement In- 
comes, he has been a tireless worker on 
behalf of older Americans. 

The Senator provided the West Vir- 
ginia senior citizens with valuable am- 
munition—facts and figures—to be used 
for their contribution to the White 
House Conference on Aging as well as 
much-needed encouragement to take the 
opportunity of the forthcoming White 
House Conference and use it to make 
the myth of the golden retirement 
years a reality for West Virginia and 
for the Nation: 

Older Americans need this kind of en- 
couragement. They need to know that 
their leaders are genuinely concerned 
and will work with them to make the 
White House Conference on Aging truly 
meaningful. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
RANDOLPH’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR RANDOLPH, STATE AGING 
CONFERENCE, May 20, 1970 

I have two reasons to say thank you this 
evening, First, for bringing me home to West 
Virginia; and second, for giving me this op- 
portunity to talk to you about older Ameri- 
cans—today’s 20 million elderly—and those 
who will become old in the future. 

It is especially important that we get to- 
gether now and decide for ourselves whether 
we are really clear in our thinking about 
what we want for older people in our so- 
ciety, because that question is going to be 
put to the Nation very directly in November 
1971 at the White House Conference on 
Aging. 

Thousands of people—the “experts” and 
the elderly themselves—will come to Wash- 
ington, for this Conference. They will sit 
down together and talk about the needs and 
problems of the elderly and will then. issue 
technical papers and recommendations to 
the President. 

But even before the actual White House 
Conference, much preliminary activity will 
take place where I believe it will do the most 
good—in every State in the Nation. 

In September 1970, the elderly themselves 
will have the opportunity to speak out 
at Older American White House, Forums 
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throughout the country. Then, in early 1971 
there will be Community White House Con- 
ferences throughout the States, followed up 
by formal State White House Conferences. 
At that time the States will make their own 
recommendations to be presented and dis- 
cussed at the White House Conference in 
November 1971. 

We are not going to come together at these 
preliminary forums and conferences to hear 
ourselves talk. We are going to take advan- 
tage of this vital opportunity to make our 
needs in West Virginia known to the 
Nation. 

Because we have this opportunity, I feel 
it is necessary to talk over with you what 
the Senate Committee on Aging has found 
to be a major issue which—until resolved— 
will stand in the way of everything else we 
want to do. That of course, is inadequate re- 
tirement income. 

Even with the enactment of the 15-per- 
cent across-the-board ‘increase in Social Se- 
curity payments, a far-reaching and deepen- 
ing income crisis remains as the major prob- 
lem facing today’s elderly and—unless major 
policy changes are made—the elderly of the 
future. 

The extent and nature of that crisis came 
under intensive scrutiny during 1969 in a 
Senate Committee on Aging investigation. 

A knowledgeable and concerned Task Force 
opened the committee deliberations last 
March by issuing a working paper which be- 
gan with a deliberation that thére is a ris- 
ing gap between retirement income and in- 
come during the work years. To document 
its conclusion that the barebones income of 
older Americans is likely to become eyen 
more inadequate unless bolstered by signifi- 
cant national action, the task force offered 
these arguments: 

The “gap” is widening: Median income 
of families with an aged head was 51 per- 
cent of that for younger families in 1961, 
but only 46 percent in 1967. 

Three out of 10 people 65 and older—in 
contrast to one in nine younger people 
—were living in poverty in 1966, yet many 
of these aged people did not become poor 
until they became old. 

An additional one-tenth of our aged pop- 
ulation was on the poverty borderline. 

About five in 10 families with an aged 
head had less than $4,000 income in 1967: 
about one in five was below $2,000. 

Of older people living alone or with non- 
relatives in 1967, half had incomes below 
$1,480, and one-fourth had $1,000 or less. 

Even the level of living set by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in its Retired Couple's 
Budget is well beyond the means of most 
older people, especially for those who retired 
years ago. Imagine that. 

The average social security benefit of a 
couple retiring in 1950 met half the BLS 
budget cost then, but today it meets less 
than one-third. 

Half of all people now 65 and over are 
about 73 or older. In the years ahead, the 
increase will be particularly great at the old- 
est ages. With the population 65 and older 
projected to rise 50 percent between 1960 
and 1985, the population 85 and older may 
double. 

Increasingly the rising population of wid- 
ows is attempting to live independently, 
even if independence is purchased at the 
price of poverty. 

Our “retirement revolution" reflects two 
trends: at one end an increase in the num- 
ber of very old aged; at the other, earlier 
departure from the labor force. 

The margin for saving—the excess of in- 
come over consumption expenditures—has 
been small for most families during most 
years of worklife, especially for workers in 
the less skilled occupations. 

In addition, with an outlook for sustained 
economic growth, how realistic is it to ex- 
pect today’s workers voluntarily to forego 
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consumption in order to save for the years 
ahead when this requires that they signifi- 
cantly reduce their present standard of liv- 
ing to provide adequately for an uncertain 
and “distant” old age? 

The overwhelming proportion of people 
retiring today receive total pension income— 
from both public and private pensions— 
which is only 20 to 40 percent of their aver- 
age earnings in the years prior to retire- 
ment. 

Of families retiring in the next decade and 
a half, it has been projected that almost 60 
percent of those with preretirement earnings 
between $4,000 to $8,000 will receive pension 
income of less than half these earnings. 

Projections to 1980 indicate that about 
half the couples and more than three- 
fourths of the unmarried retirees will receive 
$3,000 or less in pension income. And these 
projections use relatively liberal assumptions 
with respect to increases in private and pub- 
lic benefit levels. 

The same projection found that more than 
two-thirds of retired couples could be ex- 
pected to receive less than $3,000 in social 
security benefits in 1980. 

Even under earlier projections, now known 
to be too optimistic, only a third to two- 
fifth of all aged persons in 1980 were ex- 
pected to have income from private group 
pensions. 

In addition, private pensions cover less 
than half the work force and this coverage 
is concentrated among higher paid workers; 
those in the greatest need in old age will be 
least likely to receive these pensions. 

Early retirement is a developing trend 
that could seriousy impede attempts to im- 
prove the Income position of future aged 
populations. (In recent years, more than half 
of the men retiring have done so before age 
65.) 

Inadequate as the income base for most 
older Americans may be, it is subject to 
unique erosive forces. The major drains on 
retirement income are: 

National economic growth, while putting 
added dollars into pockets of workers, in- 
creases pressures on the retiree. A rise in 
earnings of 4 percent annually—a not unreal- 
istic assumption in view of recent perform- 
ance—means consumption levels would ap- 
proximately double in two decades, placing 
those on fixed income at a serious disadvan- 
tage in the market place. 

Earnings drop as advanced age further 
curtails already limited earnings opportu- 
nities. (In comparison to the age group 65-72, 
only half as many men 73 and over and a 
third as many women worked in 1962, and 
the earnings of the oldest workers were 
significantly lower.) 

Assets are reduced—in some cases, ex- 
hausted, Homeownership—the most impor- 
tant asset of the elderly—becomes especially 
difficult to maintain with advanced age, 
mounting taxes and other rising costs. 

Medical needs and the costs of meeting 
these needs rise with declining health. The 
rise in these costs is only partly met by 
Medicare, which covered 35 percent of health 
costs of the aged in 1967. 

Much of the testimony during the past year 
has necessarily dealt with improvements to 
the Social Security system, with proposals 
to broaden the effectiveness of private pen- 
sions, and with other recommendations for 
increasing income for retirees—men and 
women who have left the labor force. 

But—in the very first “Working Paper” 
issued more than a year ago—a distinguished 
Task Force directed the attention of this 
Committee to the importance of employment 
as an element in the economic security of 
older Americans. 

That first Working Paper, in particular, 
pointed to a national trend toward earlier 
and earlier retirement. I hope that early re- 
tirement will be a blessing. But, in fact, 
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information leads to the conclusion that 
men and women decide to take reduced So- 
cial Security benefits at age 62, not because 
they have planned to do so, but because they 
have no other choice. Their limited earnings 
make even a reduced benefit attractive. 

Within recent years, more than half of the 
men retiring did so before age 65. 

And by doing so, they significantly reduced 
the amount of monthly benefits they would 
receive in later years from Social Security. 

The Task Force did a service by discussing 
this and other issues related to employment 
of older workers. So, strong was their recom- 
mendation for a more searching look at such 
issues, that our able Chairman, Senator Wil- 
liams, and I agreed that a hearing should be 
conducted on “Employment Aspects of the 
Economics of Aging.” 

And again, a “working paper” was prepared 
before the hearing, by the National Institute 
of Industrial Gerontology. That Working 
Paper last December is a contribution to our 
overall study, for the following reasons: 

Its authors forcefully made the point that 
the United States does not yet have a clear- 
cut, effective policy for maximum utiliza- 
tion of Americans now regarded as “older 
workers.” 

On the contrary, both government and 
private industry seem instead to regard 
earlier and earlier retirement—in some 
cases, it is actually enforced unemploy- 
ment—as inevitable and perhaps desirable. 

Such attitudes and practices are contrib- 
uting to the economic insecurity of workers 
who are approaching retirement, leaving 
many of them with no alternative but early 
retirement and seriously inadequate income. 

Another major theme is that much talent 
and experience is wasted when jobs are 
scrapped as the needs of industry or com- 
merce change. Forced to find new employ- 
ment after his fortieth birthday, many a 
worker or executive has found himself on the 
road to permanently reduced income and— 
consequently—precarious retirement secu- 
rity. 

Despite the fact that four out of every 
five persons over 65 are not in the labor 
force and that the other one in five tends to 
concentrate in part-time and low-paid jobs, 
employment is still a major source of income 
for the aged group. Appropriate actions to 
increase employment opportunities for older 
Americans could therefore contribute sub- 
stantially to the economic security of those 
who are able and wish to engage in gainful 
work. 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Retirement Incomes of this 
Committee, I conducted hearings on De- 
cember 18 and 19 of last year to hear testi- 
mony on major points of the working paper. 
I make the following observations: 

1. The Working Paper, and the witnesses 
at the hearing emphasized that there is an 
unfavorable “dependency ratio” in the labor 
force today. Younger workers are entering 
the work force later in life than they once 
did. Older workers are leaving earlier. One 
result is that those in the middle—the men 
and women in the labor force—must con- 
tribute more for the support of those who are 
not in the working force. 

This is an important phenomenon. We 
don’t yet understand its full meaning, But 
we should, and soon. 

2. Employment can contribute to a sense 
of well-being and it can even be a factor 
in health maintenance. That is not to say 
that—once in a job—a man should remain 
there throughout his work lifetime. We need 
more flexibility in employment patterns. 
Workers should be able to “make a switch” 
when it is sensible for them to do so. 

3. Even though the Congress passed on 
Age Discrimination in the Employment Act 
more than 2 years ago, the Subcommittee 
has considerable evidence that employment 
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opportunities of older workers are often 
damaged by negative attitudes and outright 
discrimination. We have much to do in im- 
plementing the Age Discrimination Act, and 
we must get on with it. 

4. Women’s retirement income is less than 
a man’s retirement income because their 
work income was less. I am gratified, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor will be represented at 
this hearing. Its Director, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Koontz, will undoubtedly provide us with 
important Information on special economic 
problems of older women. 

I will say again what was said in the 
foreword to the “Employment Aspects Work- 
ing Paper,” and this is: 

“The people and the Nation suffer because 
we have failed to promulgate policies—a 
national commitment—to assure lifetime 
usefulness of all those who wish to avoid 
retirement patterns that are increasingly ac- 
cepted as ‘normal’.” 

We should act in the months to come and 
in deliberations to follow, to end this defi- 
ciency. It is a negative force, not only upon 
the economics of aging, but upon the lives 
and hopes of millions of older Americans. As 
the numbers grow, the need for action be- 
comes more pressing and more visible. 

I have provided you with some facts and 
figures to carry with you when you pre- 
pare for West Virginia's contribution to the 
White House Conference on Aging. I know 
you will use them well. But let us not forget 
that behind every statistic is a human being 
who has helped create this Nation of abun- 
dance. He has worked hard for his family 
and his country, and he has saved for his so- 
called “golden years.” And now he often finds 
the years not “golden” at all; but grey years 
of loneliness, despair and deprivation. 

You have the opportunity—through the 
White House Conference on Aging—and 
through the activities leading up to that 
Conference—to help make good the promise 
of the “golden years.” 

I am deeply concerned that if we fail to 
take full advantage of this opportunity, we 
will have failed today's elderly and the gen- 
erations to follow. I know that you are here 
this evening because you care and I know 
that you will use every resource at your 
command to work for a decent life for every 
older American—and adequate income, a 
comfortable home, health care, and proper 
nutrition. 

Because we care in West Virginia, we will 
not fail our elderly—or the Nation. 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 
FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, June 22, the Democratic National 
Committee filed with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission its comments 
on a proposed rule that would expand 
and make more precise the obligations 
of television and radio licensees under 
the fairness doctrine. 

The national committee argues that 
virtually every time the President ad- 
dresses the Nation or appears at a press 
conference he expresses his self-inter- 
ested viewpoint on controversial issues 
of current public interest. Therefore, the 
broadcaster has an affirmative obliga- 
tion—so the DNC argues—to secure re- 
sponsible spokesmen with contrasting 
positions and to give them reasonable 
opportunities to inform the American 
people whenever they air a Presidential 
presentation. 

We clearly are at a time of consider- 
able reevaluation of the basic ground- 
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rules governing political broadcasting by 
the television industry, the FCC, Con- 
gress, and other interested persons. This 
reevaluation is long overdue. As chair- 
man of a committee of the Democratic 
Policy Committee concerned with this 
question, I have been meeting with my 
Democratic colleagues in the Senate and 
with Chairman Lawrence O’Brien of the 
Democratic National Committee, to ex- 
amine this issue from the viewpoint of 
the loyal opposition to the President. 

The comments of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee in this brief are a most 
useful contribution to this reevaluation. 
I urge all Senators of both parties to 
consider these arguments, not so much 
from a partisan position but from one 
of concern for improving political broad- 
casting as a tool in maintaining and 
strengthening our democratic system. 

I ask unanimous consent that the na- 
tional committee’s brief be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COMMENTS BY THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL 

COMMITTEE BEFORE THE FEDERAL COMMUNI- 

CATIONS COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In the Matter of Obligations of Broadcast 
Licensees under the Fairness Doctrine, 
Docket No. 18859. 

The Democratic National Committee 
(DNC), by its counsel, pursuant to the Com- 
mission's invitation in its “Notice of Inquiry 
and Notice of Proposed Rule Making” (No- 
tice), in the above-referenced Docket num- 
ber, dated May 18, 1970, hereby submits its 
comments on the proposed rules. 


I. SUMMARY OF POSITION 


The DNC endorses the Commission's efforts 
to expand and bolster the fairness doctrine 
and to promote and enhance the “First 
Amendment goal of providing an informed 
electorate capable of conducting its own af- 
fairs” in keeping with the letter and spirit of 
the Supreme Court’s recent landmark con- 
stitutional decision, Red Lion Broadcasting 
Co. v. FCC, 395 U.S. 367, 392 (1969). 

In particular, the DNC supports the Com- 
mission's proposed rules which provide that 
a licensee must take afirmative action to 
solicit appropriate spokesmen to present 
contrasting viewpoints when a licensee (1) 
presents or permits to be presented only one 
side of a controversial issue on a matter of 
public importance in a series of brodcasts 
within a relatively short period of time or 
(2) presents an editorial expressing the li- 
censee’s viewpoints on a given issue. In its 
notice, the Commission states that its “pro- 
posal is a modest further step in promoting 
access to the broadcast media” and invites 
“interested persons ... to make other sug- 
gestions on this general subject issue.” No- 
tice, pp. 6, 8. 

We concur fn the judgment that in most 
eases a licensee must be afforded latitude 
and flexibility in fulfilling its affirmative 
obligations. However, we believe there is at 
least one situation of such overriding na- 
tional concern that the Commission should 
adopt a uniform, national policy clearly ex- 
pressed and vigorously enforced by the Com- 
mission. 

We refer to a broadcaster's obligation after 
it has aired a presentation (or a series of 
presentations) by the President of the United 
States of his viewpoint on controversial is- 
sues of public importance. We submit that 
virtually every time the President addresses 
the nation or appears at a press conference— 
whether speaking as Chief Executive on le- 
gitimate or economic matters, Commander- 
in-Chief on military operations or new weap- 
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ons system or the head of his party on issues 
or candidates in a forthcoming election—he 
expresses his self-interested viewpoint on 
controversial issues of current public inter- 
est? Therefore, the principles underlying 
the Commission's proposed rules place upon 
a broadcaster an affirmative obligation to 
secure responsible spokesmen with contrast- 
ing positions and to accord them reasonable 
opportunities, comparable in duration and 
scheduling, to inform the American elector- 
ate whenever they air a Presidential presen- 
tation. 

Accordingly, the DNC proposes that in ad- 
diton to the rules contained in its Notice, 
the Commission adopt the following rule: 

(a) When a network or licensee broad- 
casts a presentation by the President of the 
United States of a viewpoint on a contro- 
versial issue of public importance, that net- 
work or licensee has an affirmative obligation 
to seek out responsible persons or entities 
with significant contrasting viewpoints on 
the controversial issue and afford them equal 
opportunities to present their views. 

(b) In the case of any broadcast of a 
Presidential address or press conference, it 
shall be presumed that the President has 
presented a viewpoint on a controversial 
issue of public importance; and in the event 
of any complaint of non-compliance filed 
with the Commission, the burden shall be 
upon the network or licensee to establish 
compliance with this rule. 

(c) Each network and licensee shall be 
required for a period of not less than three 
years to maintain a complete tape and 
transcript of every presentation by the Pres- 
ident which it broadcasts and to maintain 
records detailing all actions taken by it to 
fulfill its affirmative obligations under this 
rule. Such records shall be available for in- 
spection and copying at any reasonable time 
upon the request of any person, 

(Note.—The term “equal opportunities”, 
as used in paragraph (a) hereof, shall have 
the same meaning and effect that it has un- 
der Section 315(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, 47 U.S.C. §315(a) (1964)). 


II. THE DNC HAS A VITAL INTEREST IN OBTAINING 
FAIR MEDIA TREATMENT 


The DNC is an agency of the Democratic 
National Party, established at each national 
convention, which has the obligation and 
authority to promote the principles and pro- 
grams of the Democratic Party, As the repre- 
sentative of one of the two major political 
parties, the DNC is vitally interested in the 
preservation and strengthening of the na- 
tion’s political processes, An informed and 
educated electorate is essential to the proper 
functioning of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. Thus, we are gravely concerned 
about what we perceive as a developing im- 
balance in access to the communications 
media with the resulting inability of the 
American people to hear and consider more 
than one point of view. 

The DNC has no desire to limit the Pres- 
ident’s ability to communicate with, and 
thereby to lead and govern, the nation. We 
do not propose any restriction on the Pres- 
ident’s right to be accorded the broadcast 
time which he believes essential to the im- 
plementation of his programs and policies. 
In & nation of 200 million people scat- 
tered beyond a continent, communication 
through broadcast media is a critical tool 
of government. At the same time, commu- 
nication of opposing points of view is essen- 
tial to the healthy development of a society 
and our democratic form of government. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
the fair and effective presentation of oppos- 
ing points of view. For example, as fully 


+ As students of the Presidency have noted, 
the President wears many hats and acts in 
many capacities. See C. Rossiter, The Ameri- 
can Presidency, 2-33 (1956). 
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set forth in its Request for Declaratory Rul- 
ing Concerning Access to Time on Broadcast 
Stations, now pending before the Commis- 
sion, the DNC has recently been the victim 
of artificial and arbitrary barriers to access 
to television facilities. The CBS television 
network flatly rejected a request by the 
DNC to purchase one half-hour of prime 
time for a program presenting viable alter- 
natives to the policies of the incumbent 
Administration. Other networks and sta- 
tions have raised similar obstacles, impairing 
the ability of the DNC to present its views. 
To perform its functions adequately—to 
inform a diverse national audience of the 
aspirations and recommendations of the 
Democratic Party—the DNC must have an 
opportunity to be heard. 

The general rule which the DNC herein 
proposes would affect a variety of responsi- 
ble persons and entities which hold and de- 
sire to communicate views which contrast 
with the President’s on controversial issues 
of public importance. 


It, THE ENORMOUS IMPACT OF A TELEVISED 
PRESIDENTIAL PRESENTATION PLACES SPECIAL 
OBLIGATION ON THE BROADCASTER 


The combination of the President of the 
United States—the most powerful individual 
in the free world—and television—undoubt- 
edly the most effective communications me- 
dium ever devised by man—has an impact 
on public opinion that is difficult to 
exaggerate. 

The Presidency, as Theodore Roosevelt ob- 
served, is indeed a “bully pulpit.” The offce 
is shrouded in majestic dignity. A statement 
by the President of the United States, simply 
by the force of his office, commands instant 
attention, respect and belief. As Woodrow 
Wilson noted about the President’s force 
and impact as a national spokesman: 

“His is the only national voice in affairs. 
. . . No other single force can withstand him, 
no combination of forces will easily over- 
power him. His position takes the imagina- 
tion of the country. ...If he rightly in- 
terprets the national thought and boldly 
insists upon it, he is irresistible; and the 
country never feels the zest for action so 
much as when its President is of such in- 
sight and calibre.” Quoted in C. Rossiter, 
The American Presidency, p. 21 (1965). 

The accuracy of this observation is even 
more compelling in this present age of tele- 
vision than it was in Wilson’s pre-radio era. 
As one distinguished commentator has writ- 
ten: 

“Television has put the President himself 
in control of what image he will project to 
the country and enabled him to project it 
farther and more favorably than was ever 
possible before, with less competition from 
Capitol Hill and less interference from the 
press.” R. MacNeil, The People Machine: 
The Influence of Television on American 
Politics, p. 292 (1968). 


A. Television-age Presidents are increasingly 
erploiting the medium 

After the hesitant start in the Truman- 
Eisenhower era, the White House has moved 
more and more boldly to exploit the use of 
television so that the medium is now an 
integral part of the Chief Executive's power. 
The White House has come to realize that 
“In a highly communicative world, access to 
communications broadcast resource is par- 
tially equivalent to political power.” Baran, 
The New Communications and Social Values, 
34 Law and Contemp. Probs., 244, 249 (1969). 

Although refusing to permit live broadcasts 
of his press conferences, President Eisen- 
hower made 49 live television appearances 
during his tenure in the White House. His 
appearances came at crucial junctures for 
his Administration: the veto of the Farm 
Bill in 1956, the decision to send troops to 
Little Rock in 1957, the passage of the Labor 
Reform (Landrum-Griffith) Bill in 1959, as 
well as foreign policy positions with respect 
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to the Middle East, Latin America, NATO 
and the United States. 

President Kennedy used television even 
more imaginatively and effectively. Six days 
after his inauguration, he held the first press 
conference to be broadcast live. The confer- 
ence was held in the evening to attract a 
large national audience * and, indeed, it cap- 
tured 33.8% of the eligible television audi- 
ence. On March 23, 1961, President Kennedy 
graphically demonstrated his views of the 
nation’s vital interest in Laos, illustrating his 
points by frequent references to three maps 
of Southeast Asia. Continuing his innovative 
use of television, President Kennedy under- 
took to evaluate, explain and define his Ad- 
ministration’s policies in 1962 when he ap- 
peared in a broadcast from his study with 
one representative from each of the major 
networks. 

President Johnson continued the expan- 
sion of the President’s use of television. In 
his tenure of five years and two months in 
Office, President Johnson made nearly 100 live 
television appearances; he averaged more 
than one appearance for each month in office. 
President Johnson delivered State of the 
Union messages to Congress in the evening to 
attract the largest possible audience. His 
televised reports to the nation covered such 
controversial topics as civil rights and tax 
legislation as well as the nation’s foreign 
involvement in the Dominican Republic and 
Southeast Asia. 

President Nixon has extended the Presi- 
dential use of television to seek support from 
the American public for his position on many 
controversial matters of public importance. 
In his 17 months in office, President Nixon 
has addressed the nation over network tele- 
vision 12 times and in addition has held 
10 televised press conferences, for a total of 
22 nationwide presentations. He has re- 
quested and received prime time from all the 
networks to advocate at any length he de- 
Sired his viewpoint on such controversial 
public issues as (1) his veto of the $20 bil- 
lion appropriations bill for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare, 
(2) his proposed changes in the nation's wel- 
fare legislation, (3) his decision to send in 
the National Guard to replace striking Post 
Office workers, (4) his views on the economy, 
and (5) his position on our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

At his ten televised conferences (five of 
them during the evening hours), the Presi- 
dent has responded to 215 questions, and 
virtually every one of the responses contained 
a statement on a controversial issue of public 
importance. For example, the subjects in- 
cluded his views on the invasion of Cambodia, 
the antiballistics missile system, the econ- 
omy, crime, education, desegregation, and 
pollution. 

In its proposed rules, the Commission 
suggests that where there is a series of 
broadcasts within a period of six to nine 
months presenting only one viewpoint on a 
controversial issue, a licensee has special 
affirmative obligations In the last eight 


*The White House, of course, appreciates 
the facts that (1) approximately 95% of 
American households or 59 million house- 
holds possess at least one television set 
and (2) the number of viewers increases 
throughout the day so that during prime 
time as many as 70% of the television sets 
will be turned on. Thus, at the same time ina 
single evening, there could be 120 million 
persons viewing. ‘é 

%The network's affirmative obligation to 
seek opposition spokesmen if they present 
a one-sided series on controversial issues may 
stem from the likely impact of such a series. 
Multiple presentations make it possible to 
reach a larger number of persons. The reitera- 
tion of ideas in successive presentations also 
makes it more probable that they will be 
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months, President Nixon has appeared on 
television during prime hours no less than 
six times to advance his position on America’s 
role in the war in Southeast Asia. Indeed, the 
President has made special television pres- 
entations five times in the last eight weeks 
and has promised another in the next two or 
three weeks. Three of these five presentations 
were devoted exclusively to Vietnam and 
Cambodia; one—a prime-time press con- 
ference—dealt almost entirely with the war 
in Southeast Asia and its domestic implica- 
tion: and the fifth, while essentially an eco- 
nomic message, included several references 
to the war in Southeast Asia and dealt ex- 
tensively with the relationship of that war 
to our nation’s current economic situation. 

These were the President's television ap- 
pearances in the last eight months: 

On November 3, 1969, on the eve of an 
election day in many parts of the country 
and twelve days before a scheduled mass 
protest on Vietnam, the President appeared 
on prime-time television to delineate in de- 
tail his plan on “Vietnamization.” 

On December 15, 1969, the President pre- 
sented a prime-time “progress report,” in- 
dicating that his plan was proceeding on 
schedule. 

On April 20, 1970, the President delivered 
another televised “progress report,” express- 
ing approval of the operation of his “Viet- 
namization” plan and announcing his six- 
month plan for troop withdrawals. 

On April 30, 1970, the President announced 
the invasion of Cambodia which he deemed 
necessary to the success of his “Vietnamiza- 
tion” program. 

On May 8, 1970, a hastily arranged Presi- 
dential press conference was televised dur- 
ing prime evening hours, concentrating al- 
most entirely on the Cambodian invasion 
and its domestic implications. 

On June 3, 1970, the President again went 
on television to proclaim the Cambodian in- 
vasion “the most successful operation of the 
war,” dramatizing his views with film clips 
of captured food, arms and equipment. 

On June 17, 1970, the President presented 
his televised analysis of the nation’s present 
economic state and his prescription for cur- 
ing its economic problems. 


B. The President has absolute control over 
the timing, format and content of his tele- 
vision presentation 


In each presentation of his views on con- 
troverial issues of public importance, the 
President has had instant access to tens of 
millions of Americans. On each occasion, the 
three major commercial networks have 
agreed to provide to the President his choice 
of time, sometimes on very short notice. In- 
deed, the networks have rarely, if ever, re- 
fused a specific request for television time 
to the President. See, R. MacNeil, op. cit., pp. 
301-07. As the Chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee recently observed: 

“The President can command a national 
television audience to hear his views on con- 
troversial matters at prime time, on short 
notice, at whatever length he chooses, and 
at no expense to the Federal Government 
or his party.” * 

Invariably, the President’s speeches, if he 
so requests, are broadcast live simultane- 
ously over the three major commercial net- 
works. Thus, virtually everyone watching 
television at that time has little choice but 
to watch the President. Non-affiliated stat- 
tions often repeat in its entirety a Presiden- 


accepted by the public. We submit that a 
single Presidential presentation is likely to 
reach a larger audience and have a greater 
impact on public opinion than a series of 
broadcasts by a licensee. 

1J. W. Fulbright, Speech to Senate, Cong. 
Rec., p. 17837, June 2, 1970. See also E. S. 
Muskie, Speech to Senate, Cong. Rec., p. 
17837, June 2, 1970. 
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tial speech at other hours of the day. For 
example, after President Nixon’s June 17, 
1970, speech on the economy was broadcast 
at noon on all three networks, two local sta- 
tions in New York rebroadcast the speech in 
its entirety later in the day, once at 4:00 
p.m. and once at 11:00 p.m. See Television 
Listings, New York Times, June 17, 1970, at 
p. 95, Col, 5. While a President's speech is 
being telecast live on all three networks, it 
is also simultaneously being broadcast on 
several radio networks, reaching untold addi- 
tional millions of Americans. And, whatever 
the President has said is the subject of wide 
news coverage including extensive use of film 
clips of the appearance. 

As a result, the President is able to aug- 
ment the prestige of his office and the 
effectiveness of a television presentation with 
a guaranteed national audience of great 
magnitude. For example, President Nixon's 
well-publicized press conference on May 8, 
1970, received a rating of 48.5%, which indi- 
cates that approximately 49,600,000 Ameri- 
cans listened and watched the President re- 
spond to questions about his views on such 
controversial issues as the war in Southeast 
Asia, student unrest on campus, the conduct 
of the police and National Guard, the sale of 
jets to Israel and unemployment. 

Moreover, the President is able to choose 
what he deems to be propitious times and 
occasions for his addresses to the nation, 
thereby adding immediate political impact 
to his words. For example, the President 
chose to deliver his speech on the economy 
at noon, when the stock market was still 
open; his May 8 prime-time press conference 
was held on the eve of a scheduled mass pro- 
test against his policies near the White 
House. 

The President is also entirely free to choose 
his format and and devices he desires to 
accentuate the effectiveness of his speech. In 
addition to using maps, President Nixon was 
the first President to include film clips in 
his live presentation to support visually his 
assertions. 


C. The networks have failed to accord fair 
treatment to the President’s opponents 


Against this powerful array of forces, the 
networks have not sought out, much less 
permitted, any effective rebuttal. The net- 
works have not faced squarely the three basic 
questions which arise in considering the ap- 
Oprina response to & Presidential presenta- 

on: 

(1) Who are the appropriate spokesmen 
to respond? 

(2) When should the response be broad- 
cast? 

(3) What should the format of the re- 
sponse be? 

The networks rarely secure or permit per- 
sons who hold opposing views to respond to 
or analyze the President’s statement. Gen- 
erally, the networks have their own cor- 
respondents “comment” briefly on the Presi- 
dent's speech immediately after his address. 
This commentary, of course, does not pur- 
port to be and does not often have the effect 
of a presentation of a point of view on the 
subject which contrasts with the President’s. 
Such sessions are directed primarily to sum- 
marizing, paraphrasing and in some cases 
noting the significance of the President’s re- 
marks. As Commissioner Cox recently stated 
concerning the network commentators’ treat- 
ment of one of President Nixon’s speeches 
on Cambodia: “All they did was reiterate 
what the President said:” The Evening Star, 
June 19, 1970, at p. A4, Col. 4. Moreover, the 
commentary is invariably brief. As former 
television correspondent Robert MacNeil 
points out: 

“Resumption of the full commercial sched- 
ule has a higher priority than analytic com- 
ments by reporters after the President has 
finished speaking. The usual network prac- 
tice is to ‘fill’ until the normal time slot is 
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expired. . . . Knowing this, an astute Presi- 
dent will time his appearance so as to fill 
all or virtually all the time allotted to him.” 
R. MacNeil, supra, at pp. 304-05. 

Frequently, a network will carry on the 
next day’s news program a very brief quote 
from a Senator or Congressman. Whatever 
the effectiveness such comments—which 
generally do not exceed one or two sen- 
tences—might otherwise have is diluted be- 
cause they are frequently juxtaposed with 
another Congressman’s statements in sup- 
port of the President's presentation or & film 
clip of the presentation itself. Moreover, the 
difference in advance publicity, viewing time 
and format between the President’s speech 
and any such opposition statement elimi- 
nates the latter's effectiveness. 

A third approach—which also fails to 
give a full and balanced response to the 
President’s statements—has recently been 
given sporadic application by the National 
networks. For example, after President Nix- 
on’s latest address on the Cambodian situa- 
tion, NBC presented a special Thursday 
night edition of “Meet the Press” which had 
representatives who supported the Presi- 
dent’s views as well as those who opposed 
them. The next night CBS presented an 
hour-long “debate” between the supporters 
of Mr. Nixon’s policies and the opponents 
of those policies. In both, the effectiveness 
of the opposition was substantially diluted 
by the difference in format between the de- 
bate-type” program and the President's 
wholly self-controlled presentation. 

To equate a President's unfettered presen- 
tation during prime time to a brief off-the- 
cuff reply carried during a newscast or a 
tightly controlled debate is like equating 
Neil Armstrong’s first moonstep from the 
Apollo XI spaceship to a Shirley Temple two- 
step on the Good Ship Lollipop. 

In each of his televised addresses, Presi- 
dent Nixon, like his predecessors, has been 
permitted to take all the time he wanted, to 
use any device (including, for example, maps 
and films) and to proceed uninterrupted in 
his presentation. Eyen at a Presidential news 
conference, a reporter is not permitted to ask 
follow-up questions In marked contrast, the 
speakers in opposition to the President’s pres- 
entation have their format and time dic- 
tated by the networks. Most importantly, 
under the present approach, opposition 
speakers are severely circumscribed in the 
presentation by questions and comments 
from reporters and opposing speakers who 
agree with the President's position. 

As expert observers recognize, the manner 
of presentation often determines the effect 
and impact of a televised message. See gen- 
erally M. McLuhan, Understanding Media 
268-94 (1964). To make a point with maxi- 
mum effectiveness, a President, a producer of 
documentaries, or even a commercial adver- 
tiser must have freedom within confined 
time limits to package and project his mes- 
sage. As Professor Miller points out in his 
book, The Process of Persuasion, we are all 
“creatures of conditioned reflex," and— 

“[T]he crux of all persuasion jobs, whether 
selling soft drinks or political philosophy, is 
to develop these conditioned reflexes by flash- 
ing on trigger words, symbols or acts.” V. 
Packard, The Hidden Persuaders 18 (1957). 
See also H. Burtt, Psychology of Advertising 
(1938). 

During the 1968 Presidential campaign, Ray 
Price, an advisor to Mr. Nixon, wrote: 

“We have to ve very clear on this point: 
that the response is to the image, not to 
the man. ... It's not what's there that 
counts, it’s what’s projected—and carrying it 
one step further, it’s not what he projects 
but rather what the voter receives.” s 


s J. McGinnis, The Selling of the President, 
p. 37. As Alexander and Myers wrote in “A 
Financial Landslide for GOP,” Fortune, 
March, 1970: 

“From early 1967 until just before the elec- 
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To counter the tremendous impact of a 
President’s unfettered televised presenta- 
tions, those who hold differing views on 
controversial issues of public importance 
must be free to project a coherent and com- 
plete response, which will at least begin to 
approximate in the minds of the viewers the 
impact of the President's position. 

The Commission has already recognized 
that political spokesmen should have sub- 
stantial freedom in choosing the manner and 
format for presenting their views to the 
public. King Broadcasting Co., 15 F.C.C. 2d 
829 (1967). To afford the American electorate 
a balanced presentation of views on con- 
troversial issues, the networks must permit 
those who hold opposing views from the 
President's reasonable opportunities com- 
parable in duration, scheduling and freedom 
of format, to present their views. 


IV. THE FAIRNESS DOCTRINE REQUIRES THE RULE 
WHICH THE DNC PROPOSES 


The Rule we propose promotes the Com- 
mission's well-established and judicially en- 
dorsed fairness doctrine, which requires 
broadcasters to act fairly in permitting a 
reasonable opportunity for reply in specific 
circumstances affecting the public interest. 
As codified by statute, 47 U.S.C. §315(a) 
(1964) the fairness doctrine requires a broad- 
cast licensee to afford “reasonable opportu- 
nity for the discussion of conflicting views 
on issues of public importance.” As inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, this statute 
imposes an obligation on the broadcasters, 
“to discuss both sides of controversial pub- 
lic issues.” Red Lion Broadcasting Co. v. FCC, 
395 U.S. at 380 (emphasis supplied). Yet, as 
we have demonstrated, insofar as Presidential 
presentations are concerned, the networks 
have provided no reasonable or fair oppor- 
tunity for reply. 


A. The President's television presentations 
pose a special problem. under the fair- 
ness doctrine 


Under the fairness doctrine, what is “fair” 
in any one situation depends upon all of the 
surrounding circumstances. See, e.g., King 
Broadcasting Co., 15 F.C.C. 2d 829 (1967). 
Given the enormous impact of a Presidential 
television presentation and the President’s 
instant access to tens of millions of Ameri- 
cans, fairness requires at the very least that 
the President’s opponents be given an op- 
portunity which is in every feasible manner 
equal to the President's. 

The networks have been patently unfair 
to the President’s opponents and have 
thereby violated their public trust for the 
American people whose interest they are re- 
quired by law to serve’ As the Supreme 
Court emphasized in Red Lion. 

“It is the right of the viewers and listeners, 
not the right of the broadcasters, which is 
paramount.” 395 U.S. at 390. 

The networks have failed in their “obliga- 
tion of presenting important public ques- 
tions fairly and without bias”? and they have 
failed in their “fiduciary .. . obligations to 
present those views and voices which are 
representative of [the] community.” Red 
Lion Broadcasting Company, 395 U.S. at 389. 


tion, Richard Nixon turned down all invita- 
tions to be interviewed on “free” programs 
like Meet the Press and Face the Nation. He 
preferred to pay for his time so that he could 
control content and format in his television 
appearances.” 

ê NBC's reported offer of time to certain 
Democratic Congressmen to respond to one 
of President Nixon’s speeches on the econ- 
omy underscores the problem. In the first 
place, the other two major networks have 
failed to make similar offers. Secondly, NBC 
does not offer this time pursuant to a gen- 
eral policy but only in response to one iso- 
lated presentation, This does not satisfy the 
fairness doctrine. 

7S, Rept, No. 562, 86th Cong., Ist Sess., 8-9 
(1959). 
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This is particularly unfair and unfortunate 
because of the enormous impact on public 
opinion which a Presidential presentation is 
likely to have. 

Obviously, the President addresses on na- 
tional television only the most critical ques- 
tions of the day—questions on which there 
will likely be several contrasting opinions. It 
is precisely those questions which require the 
complete and unfettered discussion that our 
system contemplates to inform our citizens 
and thus enable them to participate intelli- 
gently in the democratic process. See Red 
Lion Broadcasting Co., at 390. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States considers a matter 
of such importance that he requests national 
television time and if the network believes 
the matter is of such importance that it pro- 
vides such time to the President, then the 
matter is obviously important enough to im- 
pose an affirmative responsibility. on the 
broadcaster to secure and present appropri- 
ate spokesmen with contrasting viewpoints. 

Presidential pronouncements are, of course, 
subject to the terms of the fairness doctrine, 
See, eg., Republican National Committee, 3 
R.R.2a 767, 769 (1964); Sen. Eugene J. Me- 
Carthy, 11 F.C.C. 2d 511 (1968). Indeed, in 
the 1964 proceeding, initiated by the then 
Republican National Chairman, Dean Burch, 
the Commission held that in response to a 
Presidential speech broadcast simultaneously 
on the three national networks, the. net- 
works were obligated under the fairness doc- 
trine to provide a reasonable opportunity to 
opposition speakers to insure that their view- 
points were effectively presented to the 
public.* 

The DNC believes that this situation re- 
quires that the Commission promulgate a 
rule to delineate the network's obligations. 
A specific rule, like the one proposed herein, 
will make crystal clear to the networks their 
responsibilities in fully presenting contrast- 
ing viewpoints on important controversial 
issues and will permit them to operate confi- 
dently under the fairness doctrine in the 
particular area of Presidential broadcasts. See, 
e.g. In the Matter of Amendment of Part 73 
of the Rules To Provide Procedures in. the 
Event of a Personal Attack or Where a Sta- 
tion Editorializes. as to Political Candidates, 
8 F.C.C, 2d 721, 724 (1967) (“A major purpose 
of the rules is to clarify and make more pre- 
cise the procedures which licensees are re- 
quired to follow. . . ,"") Moreover, a carefully 
constructed, specific rule is not only easier 
for the Commission to administer than a 
case-by-case approach but a duly promul- 
gated rule will also permit the Commission 
to use, when necessary, all of the enforce- 
ment powers provided it under the Commu. 
nications Act. Id., at 722-24. 


B. The networks have an affirmative Obliga- 
tion to present contrasting views 


Because we are addressing the adequacy of 
& response to a Presidential presentation 
broadcast simultaneously over three national 
networks, the DNC believes that the rule it 
proposes must be adopted on a uniform, na- 
tional basis. The obligations therefore must 
be placed on the network, which originated 
the Presidential address, as well as any indi- 
vidual licensee.® 


8In Republican National Committee, the 
Commission approved the conduct of ABC 
when in response to a half-hour address by 
President Johnson, it provided Senator Gold- 
water with 25 minutes of reply time as well 
as carrying numerous newscasts in which 
his views were broadcast. Similarly, NBC's 
conduct was approved because it offered 15 
minutes of reply time as well as presenting 
numerous newscasts and news type pro- 
grams. In contrast, the Commission ques- 
tioned CBS" conduct which consisted solely 
of newscasts. 

® There can be no doubt that the Commis- 
sion’s authority extends to promulgating 
rules which operate directly upon television 
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The DNC’s proposed rule places an affirma- 
tive obligation on the networks and licensees 
to solicit and present viewpoints which con- 
trast with the President’s. It has long been 
the policy of the Commission to enforce the 
“affirmative duty [of the licensee] to encour- 
age and implement the broadcast of contro- 
versial public issues.” In the Matter of Edito- 
rializing by Broadcast Licensees, 13 F.C.C. 
1246 (1949). Given the impact of a Presiden- 
tial speech, an obligation on the licensee to 
provide comparable time to opposing view- 
points will best provide a way for the broad- 
caster to satisfy its obligation to help pro- 
duce an informed populace. 

The rule would also ‘recognize that, as we 
have demonstrated, virtually every Presiden- 
tial broadcast presentation contains his 
viewpoint on: controversial issues of the day. 
That presumption would be written into the 
rule in order to insure timely responses to 
the Presidential point of view and to elimi- 
nate the need which might otherwise exist 
for this agency to become enmeshed in dis- 
putes between the broadcasters and respon- 
sible spokesmen eager to respond. Neverthe- 
less, there will inevitably be disputes in this 
area, perhaps regarding whether a contro- 
versial view was espoused and surely whether 
a broadcaster has met his affirmative obliga- 
tion to seek out responsible spokesmen. In 
order to facilitate the resolution of such dis- 
pute, the DNC proposes that broadcasters 
be required to maintain records—open for 
public inspection and copying—detailing 
their efforts in this area. 

The. affirmative obligations the DNC pro- 
poses here follow logically from the rules 
which the Commission now proposes. The 
Commission’s proposed rules place an af- 
firmative obligation on a broadcaster to seek 
out a proponent of a contrasting viewpoint 
after .a television’ editorial or a series of 
broadcasts on a controversial issue. The ra- 
tionale for the Commission's proposed rule 
is to afford prompt and full discussion of a 
controversial issue by the advocates of a 
variety of contrasting opinions. We support 
this concept. 

The Commission has recognized that where 
a licensee editorializes or broadcasts a series 
of programs, presenting only one side of an 
issue, he cannot passively rely on general 
over-the-air invitations to present the other 
side. The Commission states that if “the li- 
censee has adjudged the subject matter of 
such importance to his community as to war- 
rant an editorial,” he must “make every rea- 
sonable effort) to encourage presentation of 
views in opposition to his editorial.” Notice, 
p. 6. Even though the:licensee has presum- 
ably weighed all of the aspects of an issue 
and presents in an editorial a reasoned, un- 
biased conclusion, he must still select suit- 
able persons with contrasting views, notify 
them of the issue and assist them in all 
appropriate ways to present their views. 

If there is an obligation to find responsible 
opposition spokesmen where a presumably 
objective broadcaster editorlalizes on a given 
issue, how much greater should his obliga- 
tion be when a President of the United States, 
the leader of a political party and a partisan 
of particular policies, presents his views on 
controversial matters of public importance? 
Moreover, when one compares the probable 
impact of a Presidential statement with that 
of a broadecaster’s editorial, it becomes all the 


networks. See In the Matter of Amendment 
of Part 73 of the Commission’s Rules and 
Regulations with Respect to Competition 
and Responsibility in Network Television 
Broadcasts, May 4, 1970. 

10 As the Commission has noted, the pur- 
pose of the fairness doctrine is “the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion through 
the public dissemination of news and ideas 
concerning the vital public Issues of the 
day.” 13 F.C.V. 1249. 
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more important that the broadcaster assume 
an affirmative role in presenting views which 
contrast with the President’s. 


C. The networks and licensees must solicit 
appropriate opposing spokesmen 


Under the DNC'’s proposed rule, the af- 
firmative obligation by the networks and 
licensees would be to notify and secure ap- 
propriate, responsible spokesmen who hold 
opposing views from those which the Presi- 
dent has expressed on a controversial issue 
of public importance, and who are prepared 
to state them in prompt rebuttal to the 
President's presentation.* Both the Supreme 
Court and the Commission have recognized 
that a contrasting point of view is generally 
not adequately presented when provided by 
the licensee himself in an attempt to bal- 
ance the record. In proposing the rules un- 
der advisement, the Commission noted that 
“requiring the licensee to present the con- 
trasting viewpoint might inhibit the robust 
debate sought.” Notice, p. 7, n.8. (Emphasis 
added.) See also Radio Albany, Inc., 4 R.R. 
2a 277 (1965). The Commission has recog- 
nized that a presentation by a licensee will 
not have the same impact as a presentation 
by an interested party. “‘[I}ntonation, 
speech pattern and inflection are incom- 
parably related to verbal expressions of 
opinion.’ Id. at 278. As the Supreme Court 
recently observed, quoting John Stuart Mill: 

““[It is not] enough that’ [one] should 
hear the arguments of adversaries from his 
own teachers, presented as they state them, 
and accompanied by what they offer as refu- 
tations. That is not the way to do justice to 
the arguments, or bring them into real con- 
tact with his own mind. He must be able to 
hear them from persons who actually believe 
them; who defend them’ in earnest, and do 
their very utmost for them.’ J.S: Mill, On 
Liberty, 32 (R. McCallum ed, 1947).” Red 
Lion, ‘supra, at p. 392, n.18. 

In direct contrast to this policy, Richard 
W: Jencks, President of the CBS Broadcast 
Group, recently stated that the CBS “news 
organization can give a fairer presentation” 
of controversial issues than truly partisan 
spokesmen, N.Y. Times, March 22, 1970, p. 39, 
col. 1. Opposition spokesmen should not 
have to contend with positions such as this 
when seeking to make a reasoned response 
under’ the fairness doctrine. 

Under the rule that DNC proposes, a tele- 
vision network may have to present more 
than one opposition. viewpoint. On some is- 
sues, there may be several significantly dif- 
ferent opinions. The DNO’s rule would re- 
quire that each significant responsible view 
be given an equal opportunity to be heard. 
The Commission has clearly stated that “to 
accord one organization or group favored 
treatment, beyond that accorded to other 
responsible organizations,” would be. to vio- 
late the fairness doctrine. Lloyd O. Sigmon, 
8 P.C.C.2d 987 (1967). Of course, the broad- 
caster is under no obligation to present 
highly extreme or irresponsible positions. See 
Tri-State Broadcast, 3 R.R.2d 175 (1962). 
However, it is the obligation of the net- 
works to present) fully all responsible 
opinions. To do less is to defeat the inter- 
est of the public in receiving “suitable ac- 
cess to social, political, esthetic, moral, and 
other ideas and experiences.” Red Lion 


it The Commission has often noted, in 
other contexts, that “time is of the essence” 
if a reply is to be meaningful. In the Matter 
of Amendment of Part 73 of the Rules To 
Provide Procedures in the, Event «of a Per- 
sonal Attack or Where a Station Editorializes 
as to Political Candidates, 8 F.C.C.2d 721, 
727 (1967). For example, when the broad- 
caster had broadcast an editorial the day 
before an election, a five hour delay before 
a response could be aired was found a 
violation of the fairness doctrine. Capitol 
Broadcasting Co., 3 F.C.C. 2d 975 (1967). 
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Broadcasting Co. v. FCC, 395 U.S. at 390. In 
the final analysis, of course, as the Com- 
mission notes in its proposed rules, the 
broadcaster would still have discretion to 
choose in good faith the appropriate spokes- 
man who would be notified and given a full 
opportunity to respond. 


D. The opposing spokesmen must be given 
equal opportunity to respond 


To begin to counterbalance the enormous 
impact of a Presidential presentation, the 
DNC's rule incorporates the “equal oppor- 
tunities” standard of §315(a) of the Com- 
munications Act. We submit that nothing 
less than a truly equal opportunity for op- 
posing spokesmen to articulate and rally 
support for their opposition will begin to 
allow for a fair presentation of contrast- 
ing viewpoints. If the public is not to adopt 
uncritically all Presidential suggestions with- 
out hearing contrasting viewpoints, substan- 
tial and effective offsetting measures are re- 
quired. Only an appearance by an opposi- 
tion spokesman comparable in duration, 
scheduling and freedom of format can hope 
to provide the necessary balance to a Presi- 
dential presentation.” 

In delineating the obligations of the equal 
opportunities doctrine the Commission has 
noted that while “perfect equality is not 
practicable . . . a licensee must see to it 
that the time segments offered . are 
substantially equal in duration, quality and 
desirability of hours,” Station KTTV, 14 R.R. 
1227 (1957). 

We submit that the spokesmen opposing 
the President's views must not be restricted 
in presenting their viewpoints by inappro- 
priate program formats or inadequate sched- 
uling offérs. See King Broadcasting Co., 15 
F.C.C, 2d 829 (1967). In a fairness doctrine 
context, the Commission has recognized that 
& comparable opportunity for presentation 
by opposing spokesmen is necessary to the 
effective presentation of their viewpoint In 
adopting the personal attack and political 
editorializing rules, the Commission said: 

“The phrase ‘reasonable opportunity’ to re- 
spond is used here and in the personal at- 
tack subsection because such opportunity 
may Vary with the circumstances. In many 
instances a comparable opportunity in time 
and scheduling will be clearly appropriate; in 
others such as when the ‘endorsement of a 
candidate is one of many and involves more 
than a few seconds, a ‘reasonable opportu- 
nity’ may require more than a few seconds if 
there is to be a meaningful reply.” 8 F.C.C. 2d 
at 727, [Emphasis added.] 

Moreover, as the Commission, as well as 
psychologists, political scientists and adver- 
tising executives, among others, has recog- 
nized, control over the format of the pres- 
entation is essential to success in affecting 
public opinion. In the case of personal at- 
tacks, the Commission has noted that the 
victim “might conclude that a panel or 
round-table discussion does not afford a com- 
parable opportunity to reply”, when the ‘of- 
fending remarks were made on a program of 
a different nature. John Birch Society, 11 
F.C.C. 2a 790, 791 (1968). An uninterrupted 
Presidential appearance requires a similarly 
unfettered opposition presentation, if con- 
trasting viewpoints are to be forcefully put 
forth. 

To permit less of an opportunity for a con- 
trasting presentation is to defeat the “para- 
mount... right of the public to receive 
suitable access to social, political, esthetic, 
moral, and other ideas and experiences.” Red 
Lion Broadcasting Co. v. F.C.C., 395 U.S. at 
390. 

The DNC’s proposed rule will serve to in- 


“It is arguable that a televised Presiden- 
ial presentation is so prodigious in its im- 
pact that any effective rebuttal would re- 
quire more time at a preferable hour than 
that afforded the President’s speeches. 
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sure that the American public is exposed to 
contrasting sides of a controversial issue of 
public importance. To countenance less than 
a full presentation by a network or licensee is 
to favor one idea over another. Such a result 
is the antithesis of free discussion. It maxi- 
mizes the power of the President and the net- 
works over public opinion and makes less 
likely the ability of new or contrastnig ideas 
to gain currency. As the Supreme Court said 
in Red Lion, “There is no sanctuary in the 
First Amendment for unlimited private cen- 
sorship operating in a medium not open to 
all.” 395 U.S. at 392. 


CONCLUSION 


For the foregoing reasons, the Commission 
is hereby respectfully urged to promulgate 
& rule providing that: 

(a) When a network or licensee broadcasts 
a presentation by the President of the United 
States of a viewpoint on a controversial issue 
of public importance, that network or li- 
censee has an affirmative obligation to seek 
out responsible persons or entities with sig- 
nificant contrasting viewpoints on the con- 
troversial issue and afford them equal op- 
portunities to present their views. 

(b) In the case of any broadcast of a 
Presidential address or press conference, $t 
shall be presumed that the President has 
presented a viewpoint on a controversial issue 
of public importance; and in the event of any 
complaint of non-compliance filed with the 
Commission, the burden shall be upon the 
network or licensee to establish compliance 
with this rule. 

(c) Each network and licensee shall be re- 
quired for a period of not less than three 
years to maintain a complete tape and tran- 
script of every presentation by the President 
which it broadcasts and to maintain records 
detailing all actions taken by it to fulfill its 
affirmative obligations under this rule. Such 
records shall be available for inspection and 
copying at any reasonable time upon the re- 
quest of any person. 

(Nore.—The term “equal opportunities”, 
as used in paragraph (a) hereof, shall have 
the same meaning and effect that it has un- 
der Section 315(a) of the Communications 
Act of 1934, 47 U.S.C. § 315 (a) (1964).) 

Respectfully submitted, 
DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, Jr., 
General Counsel. 


CANCELLATION OF OIL LEASES IN 
SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, on 
February 28, 1969, one month after the 
tragic oil blow-out beneath Union’s plat- 
form A in the Santa Barbara Channel, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California (Mr. Cranston) introduced 
S. 1219, to terminate all further drilling 
in the Santa Barbara Channel. I was 
pleased to join as a cosponsor and strong 
supporter of Senator Cranston’s bill. 

Recently, the President requested leg- 
islation at the suggestion of Secretary 
of the Interior Walter Hickel to cancel 
20 leases in the channel and create a 
marine sanctuary there. Appropriately, 
the New York Times in an editorial pub- 
lished last Monday commended this ac- 
tion. But, as the editorial pointed out, 
under this proposal some 51 other leases 
in the channel would remain. 

Thus, the editorial concluded with a 
strong endorsement of Senator CRANS- 
ton’s bill, which would go further to 
cancel all but the three leases currently 
producing oil there. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this well-reasoned editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SMALL STEP ON OIL SPILLS 

President Nixon's request for legislation to 
cancel oil drilling leases off Santa Barbara 
and create a marine sanctuary there should 
help redeem the Interior Department, the 
proposal’s originator, for having allowed the 
worst off-shore oil spill in the country’s his- 
tory. And it may serve as a precedent else- 
where. 

It is no dispargement of a commendable 
act, however, to suggest that, if allowed to 
stand alone, the proposal will be little more 
than an isolated gesture in the struggle to 
Save an unusually beautiful coastline. While 
20 leases were canceled, 51 other leases in 
the channel would remain. Forty-eight of 
these are not yet in production and could 
therefore be canceled without operational 
risk. Senator Cranston of California would 
cancel these leases, too, leaving only those 
three that are presently producing oil. 

His reasoning seems unassailable. If any 
of these potential wells are a hazard to 
beaches and marine life, they are all a haz- 
ard. After what has already happened no 
one can doubt the danger or minimize it. 
Scores of earthquakes originate in the chan- 
nel each year, and there is a remarkably 
shallow capping layer over the oil formation. 
These are other factors make the Santa 
Barbara Channel area especially vulnerable 
to the grossest damage from off-shore drill- 
ing. 

Accordingly we prefer the Cranston bill to 
the President's proposal, laudable as it is. 
And we would prefer to either a compre- 
hensive plan to restrict if not prohibit off- 
shore drilling near any shoreline in America 
found to be rich in those qualities that 
please the eye and relax the spirit of man. 


PROBLEMS RELATED TO U.S. OIL 
AND GAS PRODUCTION 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, recently, 
I heard an outstanding address by Mi- 
chel T. Halbouty. Mr. Halbouty is recog- 
nized in the oil industry as one of the 
outstanding geologists and petroleum en- 
gineers in the United States, and is in- 
ternationally known for his scientific 
ability in petroleum exploration. He is 
considered an outstanding authority on 
the geological and engineering problems 
of the Gulf Coastal Province of North 
America, and is rated as one of the top 
experts on the geology of Gulf Coast Salt 
Domes. He is also most active as an 
operator and producer—producing and 
operating in many oil and gas fields in 
the United States and Alaska. 

He is a graduate of Texas A. & M. Uni- 
versity, having received his bachelor of 
science degree in 1930 and his master of 
science degree from that institution in 
1931 in geology and petroleum engineer- 
ing. In May 1956, he received the profes- 
sional degree in geological engineering 
from Texas A. & M. University (the first 
to be conferred by the university). In 
June 1966, the degree of doctor of engi- 
neer, Honoris Causa, was conferred upon 
him by the Montana College of Mineral 
Science and Technology. 

In October 1965, Halbouty received the 
Texas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished Service Award for 
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1965, presented to an independent for 
outstanding services and contributions to 
his industry and profession. In February 
1968, he was named engineer of the year 
by the Texas Society of Professional En- 
gineers and the Engineer’s Council of 
Houston. He was also awarded the Texas 
A. & M. University’s Distinguished Alum- 
ni Award in May 1968. 

Halbouty is a member of many world- 
wide scientific and engineering societies, 
and has contributed over 150 papers and 
several books to the literature of geology 
and petroleum engineering. His latest 
book, “Salt Domes, Gulf Region, United 
States and Mexico,” is the only such sin- 
gle volume on this subject in the world’s 
scientific literature. He served as presi- 
dent of the world’s largest organization 
of earth scientists, the American Associa- 
tion of Petroleum Geologists, for the 
1966-67 term. 

This is one of the clearest statements 
by an industry leader, to members of the 
industry, of some of the problems related 
to U.S. oil and gas production. While I 
do not, necessarily, agree with all my 
good friend Mike Halbouty said, his mes- 
sage is one that ought to be heard by all 
concerned. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. SRIPPS SAID IT 


I always enjoy meeting with landmen. 
This is my second appearance before your 
national meeting and I am honored to have 
been asked to appear before you today. You 
are not only the most direct contact our in- 
dustry has with the public, and one of the 
most enlightened professional groups on that 
subject, but you have been and are doing 
something to pass your knowledge on to the 
public at the grass roots where it is most 
important. I am most proud of the accom- 
plishments and achievements AAPL has con- 
tributed to the welfare of the industry as a 
whole. Keep up the good work. 

As a prologue to my presentation, I would 
like to relate a story or so about the late E. W. 
Scripps, founder of one of the most aggressive 
and journalistic chains of newspapers this 
country has ever known. I hope Mr. Hearst 
and Mr. Chandler will pardon my saying that, 
but I happen to believe it, and I dare say, 
that off the record, they might also agree. 

Mr. Scripps was an unusual man. They tell 
me he drank a gallon of Irish whisky every 
day. Even if that is only half right, it is a 
good story. 

He was a man who believed in total ob- 
jectivity, a subject in which he knew no 
master and countenanced no interference, 
when it came to reporting the news. Once 
to prove his point, it is said that he went 
out on the town, drank his fill, mixed things 
up with some shady characters, and was 
hauled in for being drunk and disorderly. 
When he sobered up enough in his Cleveland 
jail cell, he asked for a telephone, called 
his office, and ordered a reporter and a pho- 
tographer. When they arrived he had his 
picture taken in his unshaven, distraught, 
and disreputable condition, and gave the 
reporter full details of his night of carrousel, 
and ordered the story written and printed in 
detail with appropriate illustrations. Then he 
ordered the reporter to tell the editor to 
remember that if he could do this to E. W. 
Scripps there wasn’t a living soul in the 
whole of Ohio who couldn't be treated the 
same way if the subject was important 
enough to warrant the space. 
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That's objectivity. 

But the thing that Mr. Scripps said that 
lives in the minds of newspapermen wher- 
ever his lusty legend is told, and was adopted 
as a slogan of his newspapers, was “Give the 
people light and they will find their own 
way.” 


He didn’t believe anyone had the privilege 
to tell people right from wrong, or how to 
vote, or where to spend their money, or whom 
he should associate with, or eyen what he 
should drink. He simply believed that if the 
press gave the people the facts without fear 
or favor that they were capable of finding 
their own way to whatever conclusion these 
facts dictated. 

I use this example today because I think 
we have reached the point in this nation 
and in our industry where we must give the 
people light so they can find their own 
way. 

For too long politicians and businessmen, 
and even educators and professional men in 
all disciplines, have been too coy with the 
people. They have been less than frank, and 
in some cases, less than honest. 

This could be one reason this country is 
in crisis today. It is even said that parents 
haven't been frank with their children or 
with each other. If you need any evidence 
of the deceit that has been practiced on the 
American people, tune in on TV commercials 
or read newspaper advertisements. In too 
many instances you will find misrepresenta- 
tions or outright lies. In addition the public 
is mollified—or should I say mesmerized—by 
tongue-in-cheek promises by politicians, 
slanted news, or the one-sided press releases 
from most sources. But these are only a few 
of the cases that prove the point. 

In our own industry we have for years been 
attempting to communicate to the people 
through a controlled system of what we 
call public relations or public affairs. We 
have answered questions that haven't been 
raised, but we have not always subjected 
ourselves to the questions the public might 
want to ask. We have used competition as 
an excuse for covering up in far too many 
cases. 

For as long as I can recall we have been 
mouthing a set of cliches. Some of them 
have been set to different music, but the 
words have been the same. They have been 
about high risks, high csots, low average 
profits, excessive imports, depletion, and price 
controls. 

Of course, all of these things are true. But 
the point is that they are our problems. The 
public has its own problems, and isn’t listen- 
ing to us—our cries, laments, and pleadings 
go unheard—because they have been made 
and are still being made by industry trade 
organizations or by industry leaders—all con- 
sidered by the public to be self-serving. We 
have wasted millions of dollars in attempts 
to inform the public and, in turn, the people 
have laughed at our antics and referred to 
the lot of us as a bunch of selfish, rich, 
arrogant bastards. 

To make matters even more ridiculous, 
the great majfority—if not all—of the mes- 
sages are delivered at oil and gas meetings, 
and the press releases have all been in the 
oil country press, completely out of the gen- 
eral public’s earshot. Then there has been 
the monotony of the monologue which is 
boring. None of it seems very interesting 
or educational, and even to those who do 
listen, it isn’t very informative. 

There are many facts the public has not 
heard about our industry. They have to do 
with problems which confront not only the 
industry but the people at the grass roots. 

They have to do with threats to our na- 
tional safety, important international mat- 
ters, jobs for people, profits for investors, 
improved products for customers, effective 
controls over pollution, relations with Can- 
ada, the threat of a Soviet control of or in- 
fluence over world oil reserves and what this 
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ominous fact means to the future of world 
freedom. These are only a few of the facts, 
which we could easily shed light on from 
our store of expertise—and more impor- 
tant we should present these facts properly 
to the people. 

Frankly, I am guilty of my own criticism. 
This speech should be delivered to people 
outside of the petroleum industry and in 
turn you should be listening to someone 
from outside of the petroleum industry so 
that both groups of audiences would learn 
something outside of their sphere of knowl- 
edge. However, since I am here—I will pre- 
sent to you a few facts the people of this 
nation should know. 

I am not particularly concerned over the 
Soviet Union ever directly threatening our 
country through control of world petroleum 
outside of the North American continent. 
In my opinion there is sufficient energy on 
this continent to supply its needs for as 
long as . We have found less than 
half of the oil and gas in the lower 48 states, 
and Canada and Alaska hold the poten- 
tial of reserves to approximate the Middle 
East. 

There is a treasure of kerogen in the shale 
of the Rockies and untold reserves of poten- 
tial fuel in the tar sands of Canada, and we 
are only the wink of an eye on the time table 
from commercial development of both gas 
and gasoline from coal, to mention the most 
important sources. 

But what about our allies in the free 
world? What about western Europe and other 
areas of the world which depend on petro- 
leum from the Persian Gulf, Africa, and 
South America? 

Here is a danger the public should consider. 
If the Soviets are able to put:our Allies under 
economic pressure, that is, make their econ- 
omies dependent on oil that the Soviets con- 
trol, into what kind of a position does this 
place every American citizen? I think the 
answer is that we will eventually find all of 
the world communized except those of us 
who inhabit a part of this continent, and 
then the question is, how long can we re- 
main free? 

These are matters worthy of considera- 
tion, yet I doubt that a mere fraction of the 
population of North America has ever given 
them very serious thought. 

Let’s take a look at the energy facts as they 
are shaping up in the world today. Without 
a doubt. the greatest source of oil reserves on 
earth at this time is the Middle East and 
Africa, Today most of the countries of the 
Middle East are either hostile to the United 
States and friendly to Russia or they are 
under overwhelming pressure from the 
Kremlin and their own leftist neighbors. 

In Africa within the past year one regime 
after another in the important oil coun- 
tries . . . regimes once friendly to the free 
world . . . have been replaced by those fa- 
vorable to the Russians. 

In the last year, in Libya, one of the most 
prolific oil areas of the world, a government 
friendly to the United States has been over- 
thrown and replaced by a puppet of the 
Soviets and I would imagine that our time 
there is relatively short. 

In Nigeria, which is rapidly becoming the 
location of tremendous offshore oil reserves, 
the existing present government owes much 
of its existence to the Soviet Union. We 
backed the losers! 

In Indonesia, where a considerable poten- 
tial for tremendous new oil reserves is being 
found, only the action in Vietnam has so 
far prevented Communist control. 

Communist influence is spreading in South 
America. Castro’s agents are a threat to 
Venezuela and its great oll reserves. In fact, 
it is obvious that this is communism’s prime 
objective in this hemisphere. 

In Bolivia, a friendly government has been 
thrown out by allies of the communists, and 
already Gulf Oll Corporation’s significant 
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holdings have been expropriated and the 
Bolivians are discussing deals with the Rus- 
sians, 

The only place on earth outside the United 
States where the energy supply potential is 
high, and where there is no present serious 
threat from the communists, is Canada. 

In this regard, it is an enigma to me that 
the U.S. and Canada have not, long ago, 
entered into a firm petroleum international 
policy. In fact, I strongly advocate a free 
trade policy of oil and gas. between our two 
countries, however, to have such a policy it 
will probably be necessary to reach a com- 
mon understanding on the national security 
aspects, particularly, since Canada is a net 
importer of crude now. From the national 
security standpoint, which is the basis for 
the import program, there is a strong tie be- 
tween our two countries. 

The demand for Canadian oil is growing 
rapidly in the U.S. and the government ac- 
tion in officially limiting Canadian imports 
has caused some misunderstanding. Lower 
Canadian crude prices of 35 to 60¢ a bbl. were 
inducement to the U.S, buyers to raise their 
import figures until the levels exceeded the 
original voluntary agreement between the 
two governments. So a cut-back was ordered 
and this has caused cries of economic dis- 
comfort from U.S. oil buyers and Canadian 
producers, but more important it appears 
to have caused a temporary misunderstand- 
ing between these two friendly powers. How- 
ever, I don't believe this will prove to be 
anything but a short term deterrent in ar- 
riving at a common energy policy. 

The U.S. will gradually need to import 
more and more Canadian crude in the future. 
This is most obvious to all who have become 
aware of our dwindling reserves and in- 
creased requirements. I'll put it another 
Way—we will have to either (1) find quickly 
our own substantial amount of new reserves, 
or (2) depend on Middle East, African or 
South American crude, or (3) supplement 
our needs as much as possible from a nation 
friendly to us, close to us, and one we can 
depend on, namely Canada! 

We should encourage the best of relation- 
ships and free trade on important items 
needed by both countries, especially on pe- 
troleum, and under a common policy I feel 
that incentives to find additional crude for 
U.S. and Canadian security would be forth- 
coming. 

It would be most difficult to overemphasize 
the serious implications of the international 
petroleum situation in respect to the welfare 
of the Americans and even the Canadians. 

Since I have talked so much about geo- 
politics, I might as well go one step further. 
There is a movement by some in this coun- 
try to convince our government that we 
should renounce this country’s heritage and 
legal rights to all resources beyond water 
depths of 200 meters. As you are probably 
aware, President Nixon issued a statement 
on May 23 stating “Therefore, I am today 
proposing that all nations adopt as soon as 
possible a treaty under which they would 
renounce all national claims over the nat- 
ural resources of the seabed beyond the 
point where the high seas reached a depth 
of 200 meters (218.8 yards) and would agree 
to regard these resources as the common 
heritage of mankind.” 

The proposal means U.S. ownership would 
extend only to 200 meters, or 3 miles, which- 
ever is greater. If adopted, this proposal 
would affect leases already issued in the 
offshore, such as in the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel, and more particularly, those leases now 
held by a company which just announced 
& major discovery in this Channel. In my 
opinion the leases which would be affected 
in all of the Santa Barbara Channel waters 
alone have oil reserves in the billions of 
barrels, 

While not readily apparent, this problem 
revolves around the extent that this nation 
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and other nations will claim jurisdiction 
in the territorial sea and the submerged 
portions adjacent to the continents. In the 
last few years, the limit of the territorial 
sea claimed by coastal nations has tended 
to expand outward from the historic three 
mile limit. While the United States and 32 
other nations still adhere to this limit, 79 
countries now claim in excess of this mile- 
age with several claiming 200 miles. 

The value of our resources affected by the 
President’s suggestion is not theoretical. It 
is very real. There are approximately 27 
natural resources involved including, but 
certainly not limited to, all the petroleum 
deposits in Federal lands off Santa Barbara, 
lobsters off New England, King Crabs off 
Alaska, and Phosphate and other minerals 
off all of our shores: 

Estimates of the U.S. Geological Survey 
indicate that the total potential petroleum 
in place resource of the U.S. Continental 
Slope—an area of more than 500,000 square 
miles immediately beyond the Continental 
Shelf underlying water depths of 200 to 
2,500 meters—may range between 640 and 
800 billion barrels of oil and from 1,590 to 
2,230 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. This 
potential resource in place is nearly equal 
to that estimated for the U.S. Continental 
Shelf itself. 

If only 10 percent of this could be re- 
covered, that is, 60 to 80 billion barrels of 
oil plus 160 to 225 trillion cubic feet of gas, 
you can see how great the value of the 
giveaway is. 

In my opinion, the Geneva Convention gave 
America the right to all resources on the 
seafloor and subsoil of the submerged por- 
tions of the continent or those resources 
adjacent to it. Whether this means to 2500 
meters, 4000 meters, 100 miles, 200 miles, the 
end of the continental rise, the foot of the 
slope or what—I don’t know. I’m a geologist 
and engineer, not an attorney, but surely 
the terminology of the Convention means 
more than 200 meters deep or three miles out. 

In pronouncements of this import, it is 
customary for a Government to do a tre- 
mendous amount of “homework.” They must 
consult with those concerned and study all 
of the implications and ramifications of the 
move. The question can be asked “Was this 
procedure employed in this instance?” If 
it is not too late, if the horse hasn’t already 
left the barn, I’d suggest that the people 
of this country express their opinions to 
President Nixon and Congress. 

Another problem which we face is that 
of nationalization. Most Americans have no 
idea how close we are to nationalization, or 
even what nationalization means. First, na- 
tionalization means the taking over of pri- 
vate property, industrial organizations, or 
the control of any class of labor, among 
other things. 

The question might be asked, “Is this what 
the people of the Republic want?” A syn- 
onym for nationalism is collectivism. Others 
are bolshevism, anarchism, socialism, and 
communism. They are all the same with 
slightly different shadings. You could add 
nazism and fascism. By any name I want 
no part of any of them, and I dare say no 
other real American feels any differently. 

Yet a member of the board of directors 
of an organization in this state which calls 
itself GOO for Get Oil Out, an outgrowth 
of the hysteria over the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel incident, was quoted in the Oil Daily 
and other newspapers recently as calling for 
the nationalization of the petroleum in- 
dustry in an address before the student bod- 
ies of Occidental and California Lutheran 
Colleges as they participated in an environ- 
mental teach-in; 

Today, the nationalization of the oil in- 
dustry: tomorrow, the other business and 
industrial and professional complexes, in- 
cluding labor. That’s what this man is say- 
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ing. That’s what our children are being 
inspired to believe is right and to advocate. 

That is the goal of the agitators and mili- 
tants who are prodding young people in this 
country. Do the average citizens of this coun- 
try realize this fact? Do they want to change 
our government? Do they want free enter- 
prise, capitalism, and individual freedom 
swallowed up by nationalism, or socialism, 
or communism? 

I can answer that, and so can you. They 
do not. 

Yet if our industry and other industries 
and businesses and professions and orga- 
nizations in this country, such as labor, do 
not begin to speak up, educate, inform, and 
create a dialogue with the people of this 
country; if we don’t end our monologue with 
ourselves, and our talking to instead of with 
the people; if we don't listen, if we don’t 
entertain an outside viewpoint; if we don’t 
answer some simple questions, and give some 
Straight answers, nationalization is what we 
are going to get. We are being attacked today 
from without and from within. The insidious 
forces within are by far the more dangerous. 
This is what Khrushchey meant when he said 
“We will bury you"—He did not mean by 
armed forces—but by forces within. 

In recent weeks we have been directly 
threatened by a spokesman for Syria who 
warned that we could be cut off from Middle 
East oil unless we accommodated certain 
positions of the Arabs regarding the Israeli 
war. 

This should be enough to point up the 
vulnerability of dependence on outside 
sources for oil. Of course, we get very little 
oil, probably three per cent of our imports, 
from the Middle East, but if Venezuela made 
such a threat it could cause immediate con- 
cern, and Venezuela is a member of the 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries. Another consideration which might es- 
cape us is that the Middle East is now pro- 
viding 67 per cent of our oil requirements 
for the war in Vietnam. If the Arabs carried 
their threat far enough, which they might 
well do in their desperation in the Middle 
East war, they could cut off oil supplies to 
our allies and friends. I believe 66 per cent of 
western Europe’s oil is supplied by the Middle 
East and about 90 per cent of Japan's oil 
comes from there. 

When someone attempts to convince you 
that oil is not today’s most important inter- 
national commodity in either war or peace, 
either hot war or cold, that individual is un- 
aware of the situation. My point here is that 
the American people do not have this neces- 
sary information: to provide light by which 
they might find their own way: 

Under present conditions, there is no way 
this country could provide its allies and 
friends with oil over an extended time. In 
the years since the last Suez crisis, when we 
supplied our friends in the free world with 
oil when it was denied them by the Arab 
countries, our own surplus producing ca- 
pacity has been reduced by something like 
a million barrels a day, and is down 30 
per cent from last year, the first decline since 
statistics were first compiled on surplus in 
1954. 

I often wonder if it is possible that the 
public in this country is aware of the fact 
that more than 75 per cent of the known 
proven free world reserves of oil are located in 
the Middle East and Africa in countries 
either ‘hostile to us or under unrelenting 
communist pressure, 

Do the Americans who depend on petro- 
leum to fuel their economy far more than 
any people in any other part of the world 
realize that we have only 10 years supply of 
crude reserves? And if they know this, do 
they realize the full implication of the fact? 
I doubt it seriously. 

But it is time for the American public 
to realize facts such as these. For too long, 
spokesmen for our industry have attempted 
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to tell Americans that unless certain things 
were done, the oil industry and the oilmen 
would suffer. 

That’s not the story Americans are in- 
terested in. They are interested, however, in 
their own personal and individual survival 
as well as that of the Republic and the 
survival of freedom as we know it today. 

It is up to us to furnish that informa- 
tion and to provide whatever education is 
needed in this area where we are the ex- 
perts. We cannot assume that because these 
facts are so clear to us, if indeed they are, 
that they are clear to the public. The sim- 
ple fact is that the American people knew 
as close to nothing about the oll industry 
as possible. This is not an idle statement. 
This is a well-documented and established 
fact. 

America is ignorant of even the fact that 
it depends entirely on energy for economic 
and social sustenance, and that 75 per cent 
of that energy comes from the petroleum in- 
dustry in the form of oil and natural gas, 
and that demand for energy, here and in all 
of the free world, is expanding at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

If any congressman or university professor 
or economist or anyone else assumes that 
the American people understand their re- 
liance on the energy industry, then he must 
assume that they are mentally incompetent, 
which they are not. In fact, even the con- 
gressman, university professor or the econ- 
omist who makes such an assumption does 
not understand our reliance on energy for 
our economic life blood. 

The light that we must give the people 
today is that Russia hopes to dominate the 
world through petroleum. Their interest in 
Vietnam is the oil in Indonesia—not in help- 
ing the North Vietnamese. 

Their interest in the Arab-Israeli conflict 
is their plan eventually to control Middle 
East and African oil—not in their love for 
Arabs or Africans. 

The people of this country might not fully 
realize this threat to freedom and capitalism 
as well as they should, 

The six-day war in mid-1967 offered an 
unusual opportunity for the Russians to ex- 
plore their sphere of influence in the Arab 
world and there is no question that they've 
taken full advantage of it. 

This gave the Russians opportunities which 
the czars never dreamed of. Through dra- 
matic moves, almost unnoticed by American 
citizens, the Russians have established èco- 
nomic beachheads in parts of the world they 
have never penetrated before. 

For example, they have only recently estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Singapore 
and Malaysia in their thrust toward Indo- 
nesia to be prepared to remain in that area, 
if the Vietnam war fails for them. In one way 
or another they have penetrated almost every 
Single important nation in Europe with un- 
expected ease. Through their maneuverings 
in gas, they now threaten the success of the 
North Sea exploration. To dispel talk of their 
oil shortage, which encouraged us for a while, 
they recently announced a 14.6 billion barrels 
field discovery at Samotior in western Siberia. 
They are involved in oil programs in more 
than 20 important nations around the world 
at this moment and moving into others 
rapidly. 

The Russians are using every device: nec- 
essary to get a foothold for their coming 
petroleum domination. They are boosting 
their foreign aid, both military and economic, 
and they are sending advisors and technicians 
into every country that will take them. Their 
petroleum marketing arrangements have 
reached almost every capital of Europe. Their 
basic plan is, as most people can see once 
it is shown them, to make all oil consuming 
nations, including us, dependent on petro- 
leum they control in any part of the world. 
With that goal accomplished, the cold war 
will end, the communists will be the win- 
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ners. The only battle left then will be the 
Armageddon between the Russians and the 
Chinese to decide what type of communism 
will rule the world. 

That isn’t a bright prospect, and its suc- 
cess is far from a foregone conclusion. But 
that is the obvious Russian plan for con- 
quering the world. Their threats of military 
action have a hollow ring. It is for fright pur- 
poses for the weak-hearted and the intel- 
lectually incompetent. It is designed to give 
hope and strength to the radicals, the an- 
archists, the local communists, socialists, left 
wingers, and liberal extremists in all coun- 
tries. 

World War III is on now! It has been since 
the day World War II ended. It is a war by the 
Russians to control the world through control 
of energy sources. They are making prog- 
ress, but they have not yet conquered. 

There is still time and there is still hope 
that they will fail. Many of our friends in the 
Middle East, such as Iran, Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia, and others, are resisting as long as 
they find it possible against their have-not 
brothers in Egypt, Jordan, and Syria where 
the United Arab Republic is in direct con- 
flict in the Israeli war. 

The hope that the world conquest by com- 
munism through energy control of the west- 
ern world can be defeated lies in this coun- 
try. It Hes in the knowledge and education 
the American people have on the subject. 

By understanding the situation and adopt- 
ing a resolute attitude the American people 
can thwart the communist design for world 
domination. The oil industry can’t do this. 
But the oil industry can do its part by giv- 
ing the American people light on the im- 
portance of petroleum to their lives, to this 
nation and to the entire world. 

Then the people, through their leaders in 
government, can get the job done. The Rus- 
sians are still struggling to attain their goal. 
They are patient, but they are relentless. 

It is our job to get the story to the public 
objectively and factually as soon as possible 
through every possible means of communi- 
cation before it is too late. 

We have concentrated so much valuable 
time and talent on telling the American 
people about the risks we take, the need 
for tax advantages, the virtues of conserva- 
tion, the pros and cons of import controls 
(depending on who was telling the story 
and when), and other problems and con- 
troversies that we have neglected to tell the 
story of the industry. Therefore, the public 
is uninformed and unconcerned about it. 

We have been concentrating on propa- 
ganda and promotion when we should have 
been concentrating on facts and the indus- 
try story, while keeping an ear to the ground 
for reasonable viewpoints, attitudes, and 
questions from the public. 

I believe that our so-called attempt to 
give people light about the industry in this 
country has been arrogant and incompetent 
and that it has actually done more harm 
than any occasional good that might have 
been fished out of the debris of its ineffec- 
tiveness. 

We have ourselves to blame for this. We 
have been preoccupied with our own well- 
being and the welfare of our industry in- 
stead of being involved and concerned about 
the country as a whole at the same time. 

When we talk about giving the people light 
so they might find their own way, we might 
also start directing some of that light toward 
our own pathways. 

We have permitted a generation to grow 
up without taking time to hear its cries of 
anguish. We have not only neglected to see 
whether or not the cries were justified, we 
have been too preoccupied to even ask what 
Was causing them. 

We have been so deep in our own troubles, 
that we have ignored. what was happening in 
our universities and schools. We have per- 
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mitted a breed of spineless educators and 
administrators to come into being without 
even realizing they were there and without 
the courage now to do something about them 
after we have found them out. 

We have permitted a strong movement 
toward nationalization and socialism to grow 
up right in our own states, cities, offices, our 
industry, and even our homes, in our blind 
march toward the goal of protecting deple- 
tion or controlling imports of oil. 

We have ignored our civic and political 
obligations to the point where our state 
houses and national capital are becoming 
infested with ignorant, selfish, ambitious, 
and irresponsible men who don’t care 
whether or not we continue as a free people 
so long as they can remain on the public 
payroll under any form of government. 

It is tronic and yet tragic that we have 
failed because we have an industry so useful 
and a story so honest and inspirational to 
tell that we should need no special lobbies 
to gain us friendship and advantage if we 
were merely to tell it and, at the same time, 
listen to what the people, our customers, 
the voters, and tax payers at the grass roots, 
including our children, are saying to us. 

In closing, permit me to say that I hope 
We accept the challenge to follow the slogan 
Mr. Scripps gave to his newspapers and em- 
blazoned across the American horizon. Let 
us do our part to give the people light about 
their greatest and most essential industry so 
they might find their own way. 

And let us pray that while we are giving 
the people light about our industry, the peo- 
ple will in turn shed a little of it in our 
direction so that we might overcome the 
darkness that has blocked the way to under- 
standing of things that we should know. 


THE WASHINGTON METRO AREA 
JAYCEE CAMPAIGN ON BEHALF 
OF U.S. PRISONERS OF WAR AND 
THEIR FAMILIES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend to the attention of Senators a 
highly important and praiseworthy proj- 
ect currently being developed by the 
Washington metropolitan area Jaycee 
chapters. This project, the “1 million 
signature campaign,” is a much needed 
effort scheduled from June 28 to July 5 
to inform Washington area residents of 
the terrible plight of American prisoners 
of war being held in North Vietnam. 

The petitions containing 1 million sig- 
natures of Washington area residents 
will be forwarded by the Jaycees to the 
governments of nations throughout the 
world requesting their support in obtain- 
ing an agreement from North Vietnam 
to abide by the terms of the Geneva 
Convention. In short, the Washington 
area Jaycees are launching a highly 
imaginative campaign to convert the 
concern of Washington area residents 
into international pressure to move Ha- 
noi to abide by the accepted rules gov- 
erning the treatment of prisoners of war. 

I have formally endorsed this impor- 
tant campaign, and I hope other Mem- 
bers will do likewise. It is crucial that 
Hanoi, the families of American prison- 
ers of war, and the citizens of this coun- 
try recognize that Congress stands 100 
percent behind all efforts to force North 
Vietnam to adhere to the Geneva 
Convention. 

At present, there are more than 1,500 
servicemen who have been captured by 
the enemy in Southeast Asia. Of these, 
roughly 450 are believed to be prisoners, 
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and about 980 are listed as missing in 
action. However, there is no way of 
knowing for sure who is dead, captured, 
or wounded. 

As a result of Hanoi’s cruel indiffer- 
ence, 1,500 American families are denied 
even a definite word whether a loved 
one thought to be captured is dead or 
alive; 1,500 American families are forced 
to suffer this terrible uncertainty daily. 

The Jaycees are seeking to eliminate 
this uncertainty by requesting the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to simply 
comply with the terms of Geneva Con- 
vention. They are asking Hanoi to: Pub- 
lish the names of all prisoners of war; 
insure that all prisoners receive proper 
medical care and adequate food; permit 
regular impartial inspection of prisoner 
of war facilities; and allow the free flow 
of mail between prisoners and their 
families. 

These are noble objectives which 
should be supported by men and women 
of conscience throughout the world. We 
owe a vote of appreciation and gratitude 
to the Washington metro area Jaycee 
chapters for initiating this invaluable 
campaign. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens met in Washington, D.C., on 
June 11 through 13 for the largest con- 
vention in the history of that organiza- 
tion. The attendance was more than 
1,600, representing the 2,500 clubs and 
2.5 million members of the council. 

One of the most important functions 
of the participants was the far-ranging 
discussion which led to adoption of res- 
olutions dealing with major issues facing 
not only the elderly, but all Americans. 
From my own personal experience at the 
convention, I know that such discus- 
sion often led to debate and honest soul- 
Searching. As a result, the national coun- 
cil has approved 31 resolutions dealing 
with everything from social security cash 
benefits to the Middle East crisis. I might 
add, too, that the council gave due con- 
sideration to the question of whether the 
right to vote should be extended to age 
18. They were heartily in favor of that 
extension, saying: 

A nation which allows its young people to 
bear the brunt of death in war should allow 
its young people to participate in the politi- 
cal processes which influence American for- 
eign and military policy. 


The national council, speaking as it 
does for many older Americans of this 
Nation, also concerns itself with other 
matters related to social justice and the 
well-being of all citizens of this land. Its 
convention members and the council 
president, Nelson Cruikshank, are to be 
congratulated for their concern and their 
vigor in expressing that concern. 

Mr. President, thanks to the execu- 
tive director of the council—Mr. Wil- 
liam Hutton—I have received many of 
the resolutions adopted, in almost all 
cases, unanimously. I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 1—SoctaL SECURITY CASH 
BENEFITS 


Whereas, since the Eighth Convention of 
the National Council of Senior Citizens, 
Social Security benefits have been increased 
15%, with a proposal that has passed the 
House to provide another 5% by January 1, 
1971 and 

Whereas, the House has increased bene- 
fits to widows to 100% and liberalized the 
earnings test to $2,000 annual earnings be- 
fore reductions would be introduced, with 
$1 in benefits withheld for each $2 of earn- 
ings in the range of $2,000 up to $3,200, 

Whereas, despite this progress, an esti- 
mated 5-7 million Social Security recipients 
still remain impoverished, a situation with 
its proposals for substantially raising mini- 
mum benefits and an across-the-board in- 
crease of another 35% in Social Security 
benefits, phasing in of an increase in the 
wage base up to $15,000, and a contribution 
from the general revenues that would even- 
tually provide for one-third of the cost of 
the benefits, 

Whereas, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens deplores the delay in enactment of a 
15 per cent increase in retirement benefits 
for railroad employees to match the 15 per 
cent Social Security increase voted by Con- 
gress last year, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that this Ninth 
Convention of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens Hereby expresses its appreciation 
to the Members of Congress for the actions 
taken in this 91st Congress with respect to 
increased benefits and other improvements 
in Social Security, 

Be it resolved, this Convention considers 
the 15% increase of January, 1970 and pro- 
posed increases as a down payment on those 
benefits proposed in the Gilbert-Williams bill 
and reaffirms its support for the Gilbert- 
Williams bill which provides for a further 
85% increase in benefits by 1972 for present 
and future retirees, and utilization of gen- 
eral revenue funds to finance a portion of 
the cost, thus avoiding undue burden on 
workers with low incomes. 

This Convention supports the inclusion of 
an automatic cost of living adjustment as a 
principle so long as it is recognized as a mat- 
ter of public policy that there shall also be 
adjustments in future benefits to recognize 
rising productivity and standards of living. 

Be it resolved, that the National Council’s 
2,500,000 membership urges Congress to speed 
action on the pending 15 per cent railroad 
pension increase and requests early action to 
assure parity for railroad employees as and 
when the Senate acts on the House approved 
bill to grant an additional 5 per cent increase 
in Social Security benefits, 

Be it further resolved, that those working 
under the Railroad Retirement Act, those 
receiving veterans’ pensions, and recipients 
of Public Assistance shall not be subjected 
to a reduction in such benefits as the result 
of the increase in Social Security benefits. 


RESOLUTION 2—MEDICAID 


Whereas, Medicaid was designed to serve 
the millions of Americans, particularly those 
under 65 whose income was so low they could 
not afford the costs of medical care, 

Whereas, the original legislation obligated 
all States to develop a program of compre- 
hensive services by 1975—later extended to 
1977, and now completely abolished in the 
pending Social Security bill, H.R. 17550, on 
the argument that costs were skyrocketing 
and the program was being exploited by 
practitioners—a product in part of inade- 
quate medical surveillance. 

Whereas, various restrictions are being 
placed on Medicaid, including granting the 
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States the right to impose deductibles, thus 
still further cutting back on the intent of 
the original legislation, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Conyention reaffirm its support of Medicaid 
as an essential program to meet the costs 
of health care of persons with low income, 
and urge that the provision requiring States 
to develop a comprehensive program not be 
stricken, 

Be it further resolved, that until a pro- 
gram of National health insurance is estab- 
lished and adequately financed, the Medi- 
caid program is essential to the well-being of 
millions of Americans living on the border- 
line of income adequacy. 

Be it further resolved that the Federal 
Government establish firmer controls over 
medical charges and utilization to stop ex- 
ploitation of the program. 


RESOLUTION 4—MEDICARE 


Whereas, the National Council of Senior 
Citizens views with pride and satisfaction 
the significant role it played in the enact- 
ment of medicare, 

Whereas, a series of financial barriers, co- 
insurance, deductibles, premium payments 
for Medicare Part B (Doctor insurance— 
scheduled on July ist to go from $4.00 a 
month to $5.30), and noncoverage of out-of- 
hospital drugs, continue to limit and deny 
adequate health protection to the elderly, 

Whereas, escalating costs and evidence of 
overcharging and abuses of the program Call 
for effective cost controls and penalties that 
do not, however, limit the services or penalize 
the patient, 

Whereas, the option provided under the 
House passed Social Security bill, H.R. 17550, 
would enable Medicare recipients to parti- 
cipate in pre-payment health plans which 
provide both preventive as well as main- 
tenance health care services at lower cost 
than the present disorganized health sys- 
tem, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Convention holds that the co-insurance and 
deductible features of Medicare and the 
monthly payment for Part B must be elimi- 
nated, and that the added cost be met by con- 
tributions from general revenues, and fur- 
ther, this Convention supports the elimina- 
tion of the three year enrollment period for 
Part B of Medicare and Congressional ac- 
tion to limit physicians’ charges to a reason- 
able amount, 

Be it further resolved, that the cost of pre- 
scription drugs, eye care, eyeglasses, dental 
care, dentures, hearing aids, and routine foot 
care, be included in Medicare, and that hos- 
pital coverage be extended to 365 days, 

Be it further resolved, that the National 
Council support and promote the enroll- 
ment of seniors in pre-payment health care 
plans and the further and substantial devel- 
opment of such plans, 

Be it further resolved, that all persons re- 
ceiving Social Security benefits be included 
under the Medicare program, 


RESOLUTION 6—HEALTH CARE FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 


Whereas, Medicare with its deductibles and 
co-insurance and other features pays less 
than half (46%) of all the health care costs 
of the elderly, 

Whereas, Medicare makes no provision for 
out-of-hospital prescription drugs, eye care, 
hearing aids, and medically necessary pros- 
thetic appliances, and places sharp limits on 
hospitalization and nursing home care, 

Whereas, health services in the United 
States, when measured by health indices 
such as infant mortality, maternal mortality 
and life expectancy rates are surpassed in at 
least 15 other countries. 

Whereas, in the most advanced industrial 
country in the world, with a scientific ca- 
pacity to land a man on the moon, the pres- 
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ent fragmented, costly, inefficient pnd inade- 
quate health care arrangements, can only 
be characterized as antiquated. 

Whereas, many of the chronic ailments 
and crippling conditions of later life are the 
result in part of the lack of comprehensive 
and adequate health services in earlier 
years, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that this 
chaotic and expensive state of affairs in 
health care be replaced by a Federally spon- 
sored, comprehensive national program of 
health care for all Americans, as represented 
in H.R. 15779, introduced by Congresswoman 
Martha Griffiths of Michigan, and as repre- 
sented by the efforts of the Committee for 
National Health Insurance under the leader- 
ship of the late United Automobile Workers 
President Walter P. Reuther, 

Be it further resolved, that H.R. 15779, 
which will absorb Medicare into the National 
Health program, eliminates deductibles and 
co-insurance, the monthly premium for 
Medicare Part B (doctor’s insurance), pro- 
vides out-of-hospital prescription drugs, eye 
care and hearing aids, and removes limits on 
hospitalization and nursing home care, be 
hereby endorsed and supported by this Ninth 
Convention of the National Council of Sen- 
ior Citizens, 

Be it further resolved, that this Conven- 
tion register its support for the financing of 
this health care program through the Social 
Security system, supplemented by general 
revenues. 


RESOLUTION 11—ReEDucED Bus, PLANE, AND 
TRAIN FARES ror SENIORS 

Whereas, our senior citizens should have 
the fullest opportunities at modest cost to 
see America, and more immediately to visit 
their children and families, often widely scat- 
tered over the continental U.S.A., 

Whereas, for reasons of health and com- 
fort, senior eitizens may be widely separated 
from their families and children, and 

Whereas, a substantial reduction in bus, 
train, and domestic plane fares would enable 
the senior citizens to enjoy their leisure years 
through travel, and to maintain closer ties 
with their families, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens petition the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the development 
of a plan that would provide for substantial 
reductions in bus, train, and plane fares for 
senior citizens and other citizens receiving 
disability benefits under Social Security, in 
the pattern followed in many European coun- 
tries where 50% reductions in fares are pro- 
vided, and call on its friends in Congress to 
initiate such legislation. 

Be it further resolved, that the appropri- 
ate committees of Congress be informed of 
such actions that may be taken with respect 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


RESOLUTION 12—-AIR CHARTER FLIGHTS 


Whereas, the concept of charter air travel 
was put into law by the United States Con- 
gress in 1962 and, since then, has afforded 
thousands of senior citizens the opportunity 
to visit the land of their origins and their 
relatives, and to enjoy educational and rec- 
reational advantages, and safe, fast, and effi- 
cient group travel at fares that average as 
much as 50 per cent less than those afforded 
by scheduled airlines; and 

Whereas, the supplemental airlines, which 
are subject to the same safety regulations 
as the scheduled lines and offer charter 
travel, have earned an indispensable place 
in the national air transportation system 
through their significant contributions to 
the movement of travellers and cargo; and 

Whereas, the concept of air charter has 
been severely handicapped by archaic “affin- 
ity” regulations which control who can and 
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cannot charter an airplane, regulations which 
adversely affect millions of Americans in low 
and middle-income groups; and 

Whereas, the scheduled airlines, through 
their monopolistic,-ratesetting cartel known 
as IATA (International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation), seek to drive competitive air char- 
ter transportation out of the marketplace 
through a complex series of rate manipula- 
tions and fare structures which are designed 
to mislead the consumer; and 

Whereas, each supplemental air carrier 
must negotiate separate landing and uplift 
rights with a foreign government for each 
planned foreign flight, although such indi- 
vidual negotiations and monopolistic re- 
strictions do not exist anywhere else in the 
air transport industry; 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens calls upon 
the departments and regulatory agencies of 
the Federal Government involved to provide 
the supplemental airlines the same support 
in foreign affairs that are provided on a 
favored basis to scheduled airlines; and be 
it further resolved that the present restric- 
tive and discriminatory regulations govern- 
ing charters be updated to benefit millions 
of senior citizens, working men and women, 
their families, and students, living on limited 
incomes; and be it further resolved that it 
be the policy of the United States Govern- 
ment in matters of air transportation, do- 
mestic and international, to assure competi- 
tion in fares, to guarantee a balanced system 
of air transport for passengers and cargo, and 
to favor no foreign government-owned air- 
lines to the detriment of American, private 
carriers serving the broad spectrum of the 
American traveling public. 


RESOLUTION 138—AssuRING AUTO INSURANCE 
For Seniors 


Whereas, senior citizens are widely and 
cruelly discriminated against in the obtain- 
ing of automobile insurance, with age alone 
frequently constituting a basis for cancella- 
tion of insurance and imposition of excessive 
increases in rates, 

Whereas, many elderly citizens are so in- 
timidated by their insurance companies, by 
fear of cancellations, non-renewals, and in- 
creased premiums that they frequently pro- 
vide out of their own pockets what they have 
paid the companies to furnish. 

Whereas, the insurance business seems to 
be increasingly moving toward a maximizing 
of funds for investment by minimizing their 
claims and thereby denying an essential serv- 
ice to the elderly automobile owners, or offer- 
ing it at prohibitive costs. Private transpor- 
tation is essential to the elderly for economic, 
social and health reasons, almost as essential 
as food, shelter and clothing in an America 
on wheels, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Convention finds that State regulatory agen- 
cies have in too many instances become the 
captives of the casualty insurance industry, 
and find further that the time has come for 
the institution of Federal regulation of the 
auto insurance industry, 

Be it further resolved, that the automo- 
bile has become such an accepted absolute 
necessity to the average American that no 
private corporation should be permitted to 
deny an individual the right to own and 
drive a vehicle without due process of law; 
a driver who is safe enough to be licensed 
ought to be eligible for insurance; further, 
that Federal leadership is required for devel- 
opment and initiation of a program of “no 
fault insurance,” which in a manner similar 
to workman’s compensation, would provide 
& system of automatic payments to the in- 
jured party, no matter who is at fault in 
an accident, so as to reduce the cost of ex- 
pensive legal contests, and assure the pay- 
ment of essential medical care for the injured 


party. 
Be it further resolved, that all states be 
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urged to set up a state insurance fund to 
provide low cost insurance on demand of any 
citizen. 
RESOLUTION 17—ACCESS TO PARKS AND 
CAMPGROUNDS FOR SENIORS 


Whereas: Man needs time to return to na- 
ture. It is a body and spiritual need of the 
highest order; 

Whereas: All Americans have the right to 
recreate in their natural heritage. They 
have worked hard, supported their govern- 
ment and parks through taxes; 

Whereas: Many of our elderly people have 
turned to camping as a way of life. Many on 
small pensions and fixed incomes are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of high inflation; 

Whereas; For decades the principle of gov- 
ernment was access to public lands be free; 

Whereas: The passage of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1964 estab- 
lished fees for use of facilities which meant 
further limitaiton of the principle that ac- 
cess to public lands be free; 

Therefore be it resolved: The National 
Council of Senior Citizens claims as a right 
that all recreation areas and camp grounds 
within our national and state parks admin- 
istered by any branch of the federal or state 
governments, should be considered as part 
of the visitor service and shall be free; and 

Be it further resolved: Since these areas 
are tax-supported, money should be appro- 
priated for their administration as govern- 
ments appropriate funds for other programs, 
and 


Be it finally resolved: That all elderly peo- 
ple on pensions and social security should 
not be denied the right to spend their last 
years in parks and camp grounds they have 
paid for. Entrance and users fees should be 
eliminated and all admissions be free to 
retired workers. 

RESOLUTION 19—SENIOR EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Whereas, the Senior AIDES program of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens has pro- 
vided socially useful employment to 1200 
seniors with incomes at or below the poverty 
level, 

Whereas, this program has graphically 
demonstrated in the twenty communities in 
which it is operating that the employment 
opportunities offered have not only been 
highly beneficial to these communities, but 
highly rewarding to the individuals involved, 

Whereas, the enthusiastic acceptance of 
these programs by the communities—with 
demand for additional projects far exceeding 
resources and the 7-10 applicants for each 
position—testifies to the need for a very sub- 
stantial extension of employment opportu- 
nities for seniors, 

Now therefore, be it resolved that this 
Convention endorse enthusiastically S. 3604, 
the Older Americans Community Services 
Act, introduced by Senator Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts, and which authorizes $35 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$60 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, 

Be it further resolved, that this Convention 
go on record as urging that a third year au- 
thorization at the level of $100 million be in- 
cluded in this legislation. 

RESOLUTION 20—INCOME CRITERIA FoR SENIOR 
AIDES 


It has been apparent since the inception 
of the Senior AIDES program, and has been 
proven by experience, that the economic 
guidelines applying to this project are not 
only unjust but they have tended to polarize 
any effort on the part of the sponsors to 
hire people who have the caliber and affinity 
needed to cope with the problems of their 
fellow elderly. 

The present Manpower guidelines are 
geared to the young people who. come from 
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& low income family and covers the income 
of the total family as a basis for working 
on Youth Corps and summer jobs. 

Federal programs for the elderly are not 
written for Youth Corps or summer jobs but 
for “year ‘round” participation on a part- 
time basis. 

It is to be hoped that the Administration 
and Congress will see fit to continue this 
and the many more programs such as the 
Foster Grandparents program, FIND, Green 
Thumb, etc., which are in effect in various 
parts of the country. 

Therefore, in anticipation of this and in 
full cognizance of the injurious effect upon 
those who are not eligible to work under 
the present, impractical economic guidelines; 

Therefore be it resolved that the National 
Council of Senior Citizens, Washington, D,.C., 
be hereby memorialized to contact the Labor 
Department Secretary and the Director of 
O.E.O. and convince them of the importance 
that they: 

1. Start working on drawing up new eco- 
ñomi guidelines for the Senior Aides pro- 
gram and any other present or future proj- 
ects for the elderly which will be more com- 
patible with the circumstances prevalent 
among applicants for Jobs on these projects 
by: 

First: Amending the income criteria to a 
more realistic level, recognizing the cost of 
living variances throughout the United 
States, requiring all those at the poverty 
level be hired first; 

Second: By considering the actual total 
income of only the applicant, not the en- 
tire household, when one is living in a rela- 
tive’s home, 

Third: If a child continues to live with 
the parent and pays board and room, only 
this amount should be considered as income 
from this person. 

This action, we feel, would be a quantum 
jump toward a more positive approach to 
solving the crucial needs of the economically 
disadvantaged elderly (under $3,000). 

2. The Executive Committee should fol- 
low up on this periodically and thereby put 
pressure on said Labor Department and 
O.E.O. to act on this resolution promptly, 
thereby averting the continuing despair in- 
flicted upon those who are turned away un- 
der the present restrictions. 


RESOLUTION 21—REFUNDING LEGAL RESEARCH 
AND SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY AND EXTEND- 
InG CONCERN FOR ELDERLY TO ALL OEO 
LEGAL SERVICE PROJECTS 


The National Council of Senior Citizens’ 
OEO-funded Legal Research and Services for 
the Elderly Project has had eleven projects 
in nine cities throughout the country. 
Ten of the projects have conducted research 
and provided services in specific problem 
areas. One project has provided research and 
technical assistance. 

LRSE projects have been active in the areas 
of health care, housing, advocacy training, 
probate reform, protective services, economic 
development and federal benefit programs, 
e.g., Old age assistance and social security, 

LRSE has been involved in test cases chal- 
lenging: 

Whether social security benefits can be 
terminated without a prior hearing; 

Whether due process rights are afforded 
by various state legislative schemes that per- 
mit the financial affairs of committed per- 
sons to be administered by public officials; 

Whether workmen’s compensation benefits 
can be deducted from disability payments. 

Some of the accomplishments of LRSE 
projects are: 

Helping a non-profit corporation obtain 
seed money for construction of a low-cost 
housing project—Santa Monica, California. 

Drafting and fighting for passage of rent 
control—Miami Beach, Florida. 

Preparing a state legislative package for 
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the elderly and working for its enactment— 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Organizing a chain of co-op grocery stores 
in public housing projects for seniors—At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Establishing an employment service for 
seniors—Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Developing a special advocacy training pro- 
gram for seniors—San Francisco, California. 

OEO is now reviewing the refunding of 
LRSE. Taking into consideration both LRSE’s 
excellent work and the vastness of the eld- 
erly’s legal needs, if is imperative that OEO 
refund LRSE. 

Be it resolved that the more than 250 regu- 
lar Legal Service Projects operating in the 
country be expanded to include all the 
elderly. 

Be it further resolved that NCSC reaffirms 
its endorsement of LRSE and that it recom- 
mend to the Director of OEO, the Director of 
the Legal Services, and the Director of the 
Special Programs that LRSE be refunded. 


RESOLUTION 23—DEDICATION OF OUR Om 
SHALE RESOURCES TO NATIONAL PURPOSES 


Whereas, it has been established that there 
are approximately 10,000,000 acres of land in 
the United States which contain what is com- 
monly referred to as “Oil Shale,” a rock for- 
mation impregnated with organic: matter 
from which can be produced many forms of 
oil and oil products and 

Whereas, some 380,000 acres of this land are 
privately owned and to a great degree con- 
trolled by the major oil corporations who are 
presently engaged in promoting the develop- 
ment of such land and at the same time are 
exerting maximum efforts on the legislative 
and political front to acquire control of fed- 
erally-owned shale land as means of protec- 
tion against competition in developing these 
oll reserves with an esitmated worth of $2.5 
trillions as exemplified by the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Allott in the 80th Congress 
which would have authorized the patenting 
oil shale claims by the private oil interests 
for $2.50 per acre and 

Whereas, the Department of Interior did 
on December 20, 1968, open bids for the ieas- 
ing of government lands containing perhaps 
$1 billion worth of oil shale and 

Whereas, the economic and social needs of 
many millions of Americans and the reduc- 
tion of our national debt should in the in- 
terest of social justice, and sound and pro- 
gressive economy be given priority over the 
selfish profit-motivated interests of an in- 
dustry which under prevailing federal income 
tax statutes enjoys a most favored position 
which deprives the federal government of ap- 
proximately $1 billion yearly in taxes. There- 
fore, be it resolved that 

(a) the federal government retain control 
of all federally owned Shale lands and cease 
and desist from opening more lands for bids 
until public debate has produced viable and 
equitable policy for the disposition of these 
lands; and 

(b) that all income from such properties 
whether by sale, lease, rental, bonuses or 
royalties be in a special treasury account 
for the specific purpose of enhancing the 
social and economic interest of our populace 
by eliminating the cause of poverty, air and 
water pollution, substandard educational 
facilities and programs, inadequate public 
health facilities, substandard housing and 
social injustices; and 

(c) reducing the public debt to a level 
commensurate with maintaining a vigorous 
and stable economy and a sound monetary 
system; and 

(d) that a public agency, perhaps at cab- 
inet level, be created to watch over the inter- 
ests of the public in the care and mainte- 
mance of their common heritage which in- 
cludes clean air, clean water, wilderness areas 
and such public resources as the oil shale; 
and 

(e) be it further resolved that the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior initiate appropriate leg- 
islation toward attaining these objectives, 


RESOLUTION 25—STAND UP For SENIORS 

Whereas, we are witnessing today an ignor- 
ing and downgrading of programs for the 
elderly by the Administration, 

Whereas, the Secretary of HEW, who is 
responsible for the Administration on Aging, 
has publicly stated that for persons over 60 
years of age “we are doing enough,” 

Whereas, the Administration on the Aging 
continues to be a sub-unit in a sub-unit of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and 

Whereas, the appointment as a Special As- 
sistant to the President of the Commissioner 
of this sub-unit is further confirmation of 
the low status and priority concerns for the 
elderly in the Executive branch of the 
Government, 

Whereas, Congress, in its 1969 amendments 
to the Older Americans act, authorized for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1971 $85 mil- 
lion, but the Administration requested only 
$31 million—not quite 37% of the authoriza- 
tion, and 

Whereas, Congress authorized $105 mil- 
lion for the program for the aging in fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1972 with the expecta- 
tion based on past performance that the ap- 
propriation request may well be about one- 
third of the monies authorized, and 

Whereas, no provision is made in the 
budget for the 1971 White House Conference 
on the Aging, scheduled to begin on No- 
vember 29th and end December 2, 1971 for 
the defraying of expenses of delegates to at- 
tend this conference, thus shutting off the 
participation of many elderly citizens who 
cannot afford out of their own resources to 
attend the conference. 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
Council of Senior Citizens’ Ninth Annual 
Convention reaffirms its position that the 
Administration on the Aging be removed 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and be given special prominence 
and responsibility as an agency in the Exec- 
utive office of the President, 

Be it further resolved, That the monies 
authorized in the Older Americans act for 
grants to the States, for research and train- 
ing, and for the National Older Americans’ 
Volunteer Program, including the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program, for which no 
funds have been requested, be fully funded 
up to the level of $82 million for the fiscal 
year 1971 and $105 million for the year 1972, 

Be it further resolved, That we as seniors 
stand up for the enhancing of the status 
of programs for seniors, with each club of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens consid- 
ering and adopting a resolution for support 
for the upgrading of these programs and 
transmitting this resolution to the Presi- 
dent, their Congressmen and Senators. 

RESOLUTION 29—-HovusING AND URBAN 
AFFARS 

Whereas, the housing situation for senior 
citizens continues to be bleak and for the 
low income elderly grim, because of rising 
property taxes and the low levels of funding 
for multiple housing. 

Whereas, in 1968, Housing & Urban Devel- 
opment Act held forth the promise that 
the time was approaching when a decent 
home for every American including the el- 
derly would become a reality, rapidly rising 
property taxes and the fantastic increases in 
interest rates on mortgages, and the replace- 
ment m HUD of a program of direct loans 
at low interest to non-profit sponsors of 
housing for the elderly with an approach 
requiring sponsors to shop for financing in 
competition with other borrowers have de- 
stroyed this promise, 

Now therefore, be it resolved, that the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress be called upon 
to fulfill the promise of the 1968 Housing & 
Urban Development Act with respect to the 
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elderly by first, establishing a Presidential 
Commission on Housing for the Elderly, 
charged with -coordinating and reviewing 
housing programs for the senior citizens, and 
examining and recommending upon the spe- 
cial problems of home ownership; second, 
that there be appointed for the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development an As- 
sistant Secretary for Housing of the Elderly. 

2. In support of the above and in carry- 
ing out our program for senior citizens’ 
housing we strongly urge: 

a. all existing programs be adequately 
funded to provide the 26,000,000 units over 
a ten year period (2,600,000 in the current 
year) with special attention to the needs of 
housing and-facilities for elderly persons; 

b. that rental subsidies or maintenance 
charges (in the. case of cooperatives) be low- 
ered so that rentals or charges above 20% 
of personal income be subsidized by govern- 
ment funds; 

c..that no more than 1% interest be 
charged on housing provided to elderly per- 
sons with incomes under $5,200; 

d. that Section 202, the direct loan pro- 
gram for older persons, be reinstated to the 
fullest. and adequately funded to provide 
much needed rental housing; 

e. that. an appropriate authority be au- 
thorized to co-ordinate the various federal 
aid programs to provide one-stop, umbrella- 
type mortgages to cover all needed facilities 
for elderly housing including congregate liv- 
ing, nursing home and intermediate care, so- 
cial service, health and recreational facili- 
ties; and that such facilities, when ex- 
panded to include neighborhood services, be 
financed in whole or part by grant or in- 
cluded in the mortgage. without interest or 
amortization, and payable at the end of the 
mortgage term; 

f. that programs for supportive services be 
developed for those persons living inde- 
pendently who require to maintain their in- 
dependent existence, Such as homie aides, vis- 
iting nurses, etc. 

RESOLUTION 30—AN ADEQUATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Whereas, ten million persons are depend- 
ent upon the inadequate and demeaning 
public assistance system, 

Whereas, the Family Assistance Act of 
1970—H.R. 16311, passed by the House and 
now pending before the Senate is the Nixon 
Administration’s answer to the problem of 
poverty, 

Whereas, this Family Assistance Act sets 
an income floor or $1600 for a family of four 
with no employable member—less than half 
of the poverty level of $3,720 and sets a floor 
of $1320 for an elderly individual—70% of 
the poverty floor of $1,860. 

Whereas, this legislation requires that 
mothers with responsibility for small chil- 
dren must accept training and work regard- 
less of the effect on the children, and fur- 
ther this legislation fails to provide wage and 
hour protection and so would subsidize em- 
ployers of low paid labor, 

Whereas, the Family Assistance Act per- 
mits 50% of earnings to be retained and 
would make the so-called working poor— 
families where the earner is employed at 
low wages—to be eligible for assistance in 
all states—the legislation would cut for 
any family of four where income was above 
$3,920 and leave optional with the states an 
earnings incentive for the elderly, 

Whereas, this legislation permits the states 
to retain lien and recovery laws, a hitherto 
powerful deterrent to old people applying 
for assistance even though their only re- 
source may be the home in which they live, 

Whereas, the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization—an organization of welfare recipi- 
ents—holds that the minimum floor for a 
family of four should be $5,500 and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics finds that a mini- 
mum adequate standard for a family of four 
is $7,200, 
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Now therefore, be it resolved, that this 
Convention condemns any legislation which 
fails as a minimum to bring all families and 
elderly individuals up to at least the poverty 
floor of $3,720 for a family of four and $1,860 
for an elderly person, 

Be it further resolved, that the right of an 
elderly person to retain part of their earn- 
ings be made mandatory on the states, and 
further that the imposition of lien and re- 
covery be forbidden, 

Be it further resolved, that all mothers be 
exempt from work or training programs and 
the decision left with the mother as to 
whether she chooses to accept employment, 

And the final resolve, is that the time has 
come for the federal government to assume 
full responsibility for the administration of 
assistance for it is only through federal ad- 
ministration and financing that the person in 
need can be treated equitably throughout 
the United States, and provision made for a 
decent and adequate level of payments. 


RESOLUTION 26—THE PROTECTION OF THE 
RIGHT TO VOTE AND EXTENDING THAT RIGHT 
TO AGE 18 
Whereas: The House of Representatives 

and the Senate have passed H.R, 4249 which 

extends the Voting Right Act of 1965—an 

Act that has been dramatically effective in 

extending the franchise to our fellow Black 

Americans in the south. 

Whereas: This Voting Right Bill—HR 
4249—-was amended by the Senate to reduce 
the voting age to 18 and is currently waiting 
concurrence by the House in the Senate’s 
action, 

Whereas: The current generation of young 
Americans is the best educated group of 18- 
to 21-year-olds in the nation’s history. Over 
78 percent are high school graduates and 
more than 47 percent are enrolled in colleges 
and universities, 

Whereas: The participation of young peo- 
ple in recent political campaign speaks for 
their concern about political issues. Lower- 
ing the voting age would make their con- 
cerns more meaningful to politicians. 

Whereas: Nearly one-half of American 
fatalities in Vietnam since 1961 have been 
young men between the ages of 18 and 
21. A nation which allows its young people 
to bear the brunt of death in war should 
allow its young people to participate in the 
political processes which influence Ameri- 
can foreign and military policy. 

Whereas: The injustice of “taxation with- 
out representation” applies to the 20th cen- 
tury as it did to the 18th. Young adults be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 pay heavily in 
income and property taxes but have no rep- 
resentation in the halls of government. 

Whereas: The 10 million young Ameri- 
cans between the ages of 18 and 21 have 
been unfairly judged by the actions of a 
rebellious few. Stereotyping young Ameri- 
cans is as unjust as stereotyping minority 
groups. 

Now therefore be it resolved, That this 
convention endorse extension of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act as embodied in HR 4249, 

Be it further resolved, That this conven- 
tion endorse the granting of the right to 
vote to citizens at age 18 and urge that 
the House of Representatives concur in HR 
4249 and the Senate amendment that al- 
lows all 18 year olds to vote in all elections 
beginning in 1971. 


CBW III—SUBCOMMITTEE URGES 
RATIFICATION OF THE GENEVA 
PROTOCOL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a re- 
cent U.N. report on CBW concluded in 
part that— 


The development of a chemical or bac- 
terlological armoury, and a defense, implies 
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an economic burden without necessarily im- 
parting any proportionate compensatory ad- 
vantage to security. And at the same time it 
imposes. a new and continuing threat to 
future international security. 


I think most of us would be hard 
pressed to make any rational argument 
for a U.S. CBW force. In line with the 
conclusion of the U.N. report there would 
seem to be nothing to gain and much to 
lose by the maintenance of any such 
force. That is why, Mr. President, I have 
in recent days been urging the President 
to resubmit the Geneva protocol to the 
Senate. If he did so I am confident the 
Senate would ratify it. promptly. 

Many persons, Mr. President, hold to 
the illusion that there is no reason for 
the United States to ratify a treaty that 
is so old and, therefore, must be obsolete. 
Others say that since we have already 
renounced the use of biological warfare 
and the first use of chemicals why should 
we bother to ratify something we already 
stand for? 

Arecent report of the Subcommittee on 
National Security Policy and Scientific 
Developments of the House Foreign Re- 
lations Committee tackles these and 
many other of the questions raised in 
connection with the Geneva protocol. 
Because I feel this report to be a substan- 
tial contribution to current discussions 
on CBW and the protocol, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHEMICAL-BIOLOGICAL WARFARE: U.S. POLICIES 
AND INTERNATIONAL EFFECTS 


Among all forms of warfare, none stands 
more condemned before the bar of mankind 
than the use of chemicals and biological 
agents. From ancient times employment of 
poisons has been considered a violation of 
the rules of war. Today, chemical-biological 
weapons are looked on by the public with 
& horror and disgust which is not felt for 
other, potentially more destructive arms. 
The reaction has been traced to historical 
experiences, such as the gas attacks of World 
War I, and even to deep-seated psychological 
fears. Whatever its origin, this revulsion has 
expressed itself in continuing international 
attempts to outlaw chemical-biological war- 
fare (CBW). 

Among those attempts the most note- 
worthy, and perhaps the most effective, was 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925. Nations which 
adhere to it, as some 84 have, pledge not to 
use against other parties to the protocol 
“asphyxiating, poisonous or other gases,” or 
“all analogous liquids, materials or devices” 
or “bacteriological methods of warfare.” As 
& result of reservations to the protocol filed 
by many countries, only the first use chemi- 
cal and biological weapons is prohibited for 
those countries. Parties who have made such 
reservations are free to use CB weapons in 
retaliation if attacked with them. Moreover, 
the protocol does not affect the right of any 
party to develop, manufacture, and stock- 
pile chemical and biological weapons. 

Although the United States was instru- 
mental in drafting the protocol of 1925 and 
American representatives signed it, the Sen- 
ate subsequently failed to ratify the agree- 
ment. Reasons for this failure are rooted in 
historical circumstances and the personali- 
ties of political leaders who have long since 
passed from the scene. Despite the lack of 
any formal adherence to the protocol, a suc- 
cession of American Presidents has unilater- 
ally pledged support for the principles and 
objectives it expresses. The United States 
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used no gas of any kind in combat during 
World War II and the Korean conflict. 
Through the years, however, the pledge has 
been seen by some Americans as an unsatis- 
factory substitute for actual ratification. 
These feelings have intensified as scientific 
and technological advances -applicable to 
CBW have increased the potential danger to 
mankind. Developments in the biological 
sciences particularly have raised fears of un- 
controlled global epidemics resulting from 
laboratory-created microbes, against which 
there may be no natural immunity. More- 
over, the clear possibility that knowledge 
about CBW will spread soon to most of the 
world’s nations has engendered considerable 
interest in the control of such weapons, 


ACTION IN THE CONGRESS AND THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


The degree of concern in the House of 
Representatives was demonstrated by the 
resolutions on CBW which were sponsored or 
cosponsored in 1969 by some 108 Member of 
Congress. Originally drafted by Representa- 
tive Richard D. McCarthy, of New York, the 
resolutions called for: (1) the President to 
resubmit the Geneva Protocol to the Senate 
for its advice and consent to ratification; (2) 
& comprehensive review of U.S. CBW polices; 
and (3) a clear reaffirmation of U.S. policy on 
no first use of gas and biological warfare. 
Sent to the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
the resolutions subsequently were referred 
to the Subcommittee on National Security 
Policy and Scientific Developments. 

The subcommittee opened hearings on the 
resolutions on November 18 by taking testi- 
mony from concerned Members of Congress, 
and 2 days later held a second hearing with 
private expert witnesses. Before other sched- 
uled sessions could be held, however, the 
President on November 25 announced his in- 
tention to resubmit the protocol to the Sen- 
ate for ratification, He also affirmed a “no first 
use” policy for lethal and “Imcapacitating” 
chemical weapons, and unilaterally re- 
nounced for the United States any use of 
biological weapons, lethal or nonlethal, even 
in retaliation. 

This historic announcement had the effect 
of rendering moot the resolutions before the 
subcommittee. After some consideration, it 
was decided to pursue the inquiry into inter- 
national aspects of chemical and biological 
warfare, but on a somewhat broader scale 
than before, Rather than tailor its hearings 
to specific proposals, the subcommittee would 
try to achieve several objectives: (1) to ex- 
plore the meaning and ramifications of the 
President's announcement; (2) to deepen 
congressional and public understanding of 
considerations involved in Senate ratification 
the Geneva Protocol; (3) to shed addi- 
tional light on other issues raised domestic- 
ally and internationally on America’s CBW 
policies, particularly the use of chemical 
agents in Vietnam; and (4) to look beyond 
the protocol ratification to requirements for 
new international agreements to control the 
proliferation and use of chemical and, most 
particularly, biological weapons. 

In its efforts the subcommittee was for- 
tunate to have the cooperation of a distin- 
guished group of witnesses, including Mem- 
bers of Congress, nongovernmental experts, 
representatives of interested organizations, 
and spokesmen for the Departments of State 
and Defense, and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Their testimony provided 
& significant body of information and expert 
opinion on chemical and biological warfare. 
The hearings, together with an index and 
an appendix of significant documents on 
CBW, was issued in January 1970, under 
the title, “Chemical-Biological Warfare: U.S. 
Policies and International Effects.” 1 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
National Security Policy and Scientific De- 
velopments of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives (91st Cong., 
first sess.). 
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Based on the information obtained dur- 
ing the hearings, the subcommittee‘in this 
report is presenting its analysis, findings, 
and recommendations on relevant issues of 
chemical and biological warfare. 


THE PRESIDENT’S- CBW ANNOUNCEMENT AND 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE INQUIRY 


The President’s announcement of Novem- 
ber 25 must be accounted one of the most 
significant official U.S. statements ever made 
on chemical and biological warfare. Not only 
did it give renewed definition and direction 
to U.S. policies on OBW, it also marked an 
important ‘step in the global effort to con- 
t¥ol those much-feared weapons. The brev- 
ity of the statement, however, left some 
questions about the U.S. position unanswer- 
ed. During its hearings, the subcommittee 
sought to obtain clarification of certain 
points, specifically the classification of the 
gas DM (Adamsite), the status of toxins, 
and the future use which might be made 
of facilities like Pine Bluff Arsenal and Fort 
Detrick, Md., once they had lost. much or 
all of their BW mission. 

Developed during World War I, DM is a 
gas which has almost no odor, and causes 
headache, coughing, sneezing, chest pains, 
nausea, and vomiting. Used for a short time 
by South Vietnamese troops according to tes- 
timony given to the subcommittee, DM 1s 
considered by some to be a “riot control 
agent” and by others to be an “incapacitant” 
since it can induce systemic symptoms 
which can last up to 4 hours, Its status un- 
der the President's directive was unclear. 
As a result of the subcommittee's inquiry, 
it was established that, regardless of classi- 
fication, the United States no longer intends 
to “use, acquire, or export” DM. 

An even more important issue with the 
status of toxins, poisonous chemical sub- 
stances which are produced by living orga- 
nisms such as bacteria. Although toxins are 
not contagious, they can cause severe illness 
and even death if ingested or inhaled. Among 
them are botulinum which produces the 
generally fatal disease, botulism, and staph- 
ylococcus enterotoxin, which causes common 
food poisoning. Because the President's mes- 
sage made no reference to toxins, their status 
became a matter of controversy. Those who 
supported a toxin ban pointed out that the 
toxins would require biological means of pro- 
duction, thus reducing the credibility and 
impact of the President's gesture. Those who 
favored retaining toxins suggested that the 
United States should not specifically bar 
their future use and thereby lock itself in a 
position which would prevent toxin develop- 
ment by synthetic chemical processes. Both 
positions were aired extensively in the sub- 
committee hearings. 

The controversy was resolved on February 
14 when the White House announced that 
the President’s biological warfare ban had 
been extended to toxins as “another step, 
which we are willing to take unilaterally, to 
bring about arms control and to increase 
the prospects of peace.” 

A third area of debate which resulted from 
the President’s CBW statement concerned 
the future use of Government facilities which 
have been engaged in biological warfare mis- 
sions. Principally affected are Pine Bluff 
(Ark.) Arsenal, where biological agents have 
been produced and stored, and Fort Detrick, 
Md., the center of germ war research. Aware 
of the valuable resources which the person- 
nel and laboratories of former BW centers 
represent, the subcommittee sought sugges- 
tions from witnesses on civilian missions to 
which they might be devoted. Among pro- 
posals received were that BW facilities be 
transformed into (1) a national center for 
testing the possible toxicity of all chemicals 
used in foods or in other major ways in the 
environment; (2) an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
the National Institutes of Health devoted to 
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the study of bacteria-caused diseases; and 
(3) a central international laboratory dedi- 
cated to defense measures against threaten- 
ing organisms, either natural or instigated 
by man. 

From a Department of Defense witness, the 
subcommittee learned that alternative civil- 
fan uses for the Pine Bluff and Fort Detrick 
facilities are being actively explored. Al- 
though no final decision yet has been made 
within the Government, a strong concensus 
apparently has emerged that, to the extent 
possible, BW facilities should be turned to 
peaceful, civilian uses, rather than be shut 
down, 


THE USE OF CHEMICAL AGENTS IN VIETNAM 


The most controversial issue to emerge 
from our consideration of America’s chem- 
ical-biological warfare policies and their in- 
ternational effects concerns the use of chem- 
ical agents by the United States and its allies 
in the Vietnam conflict. More specifically, 
those agents are tear gases such as the widely 
used CS* which causes tears, coughing, and 
burning and stinging of the skin, and herbi- 
cides which aré used to defoliate the jungle 
and destroy food sources of the enemy. Since 
each of these classes of chemical agents pre- 
sents its own particular problems, separate 
consideration generally is accorded them. 

Tear gases.—The Department of Defense 
obtained Presidential approval in November 
1965 for use of tear gases in Vietnam. The 
authority to use those agents in military op- 
erations subsequently was delegated to sub- 
ordinate commanders, While this action was 
taken with the concurrence of the Depart- 
ment of State, a statement by Secretary Rusk 
at the time envisioned limited use of those 
nonlethal gases: 

“We do not expect that gas will be used 
in ordinary military operations, Police-type 
weapons were used in riot control in South 
Vietnam—as in many other countries over 
the past 20 years—and in situations anal- 
ogous to riot control, where the Vietcong, 
for example, were using civilians as screens 
of their own operations.” 

In actual practice, however, the applica- 
tion of so-called riot control agents has been 
much wider. They haye been used not only 
to save lives of noncombatants but also to 
avoid casualties among U.S. and allied forces. 
For example, CS has been used to clear tun- 
nel complexes of Vietcong soldiers allowing 
their killing or capture with considerably 
less loss of life to our troops than might 
otherwise be necessary. It also is used in at- 
tacks on occupied enemy positions. In effect, 
tear gases have been treated as normal com- 
ponents of combat power. As a result, some 
13.7 million pounds of CS have been used 
in Vietnam. 

The situation clearly is one in which prac- 
tice has determined policy. Despite the ex- 
planation originally given by the Secretary 
of State and other official spokesmen regard- 
ing the manner in which these agents were 
expected to be employed, the primary cri- 
terion of their use in combat has been their 
military effectiveness. If in any way they 
can assist a commander in carrying out his 
mission, they are used. 

Herbicides.—The principal objective of her- 
bicide use in Vietnam has. been to produce 
a significant improvement in vertical and 
horizontal visibility in jungle areas. Areas 
defoliated have included our own base perim- 
eters; roads, trails, and waterways; in- 
filtration routes; and enemy base camps. A 
secondary use of herbicides is to destroy 
crops in order to deny food supplies to Viet- 
cong forces. According to the Department of 
Defense, herbicide operations have been 


2 Strictly speaking, CS is not a gas but a 
solid which is used as a finely divided par- 
ticulate or dust cloud. The British prefer to 
call it a smoke but common usage terms CS 
& gas. 
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helpful in protecting American soldiers and 
have contributed to successful accomplish- 
ment of ground combat missions, 

Questions have been raised both interna- 
tionally and domestically about the wide- 
spread use of herbicides because of fears 
about their effects on Vietnam's natural set- 
ting and on its people. No country has ever 
been subjected to such intensive use of her- 
bicides as has South Vietnam since 1962. 
According to Department of Defense figures, 
as of the end of July, 1969, the United States 
has sprayed with herbicides 5,070,800 acres; a 
figure equivalent to more than 10 percent of 
the total land area of South Vietnam. 

When defoliating operations were begun, 
herbicidal chemicals were not believed to be 
permanently damaging to plants or toxic to 
human beings. With the passage of time, 
however, evidence has grown that concen- 
trated applications may have drastic effects 
on the environment and on people inten- 
sively exposed. Laboratory tests have indi- 
cated, for example, that one frequently used 
herbicide, 2,4,5—-T, causes birth malforma- 
tions in mice and rats, As a result its use.in 
Vietnam recently was halted, at least tem- 
porarily. Other chemicals still commonly 
used in Vietnam also have been questioned 
by members of the scientific community for 
their environmental effects and safety for 
human beings. Among those herbicidal agents 
are 2,4,D, picloram, and cacodylic acid. 

Collateral issues related to the use of her- 
bicides concern the possibility of U.S. lla- 
bility for expensive damage claims in the 
future, and the bellef of some observers that 
the destruction of food supplies primarily 
hurts women, children, and noncombatants 
rather than hostile forces. 

Internationally, the use of nonlethal gases 
and herbicides in Vietnam has resulted in 
considerable criticism of the United States. 
Our Nation has been charged with violating 
international law including the Geneva Pro- 
tocol, and with breaking down the barriers 
to. chemical and biological warfare which 
have existed since World War I. In December 
1969, the United Nations General Assembly 
approved a resolution, by 80 votes to 3, with 
36 abstentions, declaring that the Geneva 
Protocol prohibits all chemical agents which 
have direct toxic effect on men, animals, 
plants, The resolution was aimed primarily 
at U.S. practice in Vietnam. 

One of the three nations which voted 
against the resolution was the United States, 
Its position has been that neither careful 
textual analysis, nor the history of negoti- 
ations, nor pertinent interpretations of prior 
treaties reveal a clear intent to include tear 
gas among the protocol’s prohibitions, and 
that, broadly considered, its provisions do 
not cover the use of CS in Vietnam. With 
respect to herbicides, the U.S. position is 
that neither the language of the protocol 
nor the negotiating history indicates an 
intention to cover antivegetation chemical 
agents. Moreover, the United States, al- 
though not a party to the protocol, has re- 
jected the right of the General Assembly to 
interpret or declare principles of interna- 
tional law embodied in the protocol or other 
treaties “where the rules are ambiguous and 
where universal consensus is lacking.” 


SUBMISSION OF THE PROTOCOL TO THE SENATE 


In accordance with the President's Novem- 
ber 25 message, the executive branch was 
reported by administration witnesses during 
subcommittee hearings last December to be 
preparing to send the 1925 Geneva Protocol 
to the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. Some delay has been experi- 
enced, however, and submittal has not yet 
occurred. When formal papers are at last 
sent to the Senate, it is expected that they 
will, according to testimony before the sub- 
committee, include a reservation on “no first 
use” limited to chemical weapons. The res- 
ervation which the executive branch pro- 
poses to make would be more restrictive of 
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America’s freedom of action than the reser- 
vations made by many parties to the Geneya 
protocol. The United States would retain the 
right to retaliate in kind only with chemical 
Weapons, whereas some states have reserved 
the right to use both chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons in retaliation, This, of course, 
would be. in accord with the President's 
November 25 statement. Moreover, in an 
accompanying message the administration 
is expected to state its view of the scope of 
the protocol, including its interpretation 
that the treaty does not cover the use in 
war of tear gas or chemical herbicides, 

If, as expected, the protocol comes to the 
Senate in such a form, that body would be 
faced with several important, interrelated 
decisions affecting the protocol, the reserva- 
tion, and the interpretation. 

The protocol.—On the issue of ratifying 
the Geneva Protocol of 1925, three general 
lines of action are open to the Senate: (1) It 
can approve ratification of the protocol as 
requested by the President; (2) it can reject 
the protocol perhaps, to quote one opponent, 
as “an example of hypocrisy and cynicism 
unworthy of ratification by the United 
States: (3) it cam keep the protocol in 
committee, as did the Senate of 1926. Some 
who favor U.S. ratification of the protocol 
without any special interpretation on tear 
gas and herbicides have advocated this third 
way, apparently believing that the United 
States might be willing to abandon its posi- 
tion on those chemical agents once the Viet- 
nam war was settled and the protocol then 
could be reviewed and approved without an 
interpretation. 

The reservation.—If the Senate deter- 
mines to approve the protocol, it could take 
one of three positions on the proposed res- 
ervation: (1) It could approve the reserva- 


tion as submitted by the President and thus 
give congressional sanction to the unilateral 
renunciation of biological warfare by the 
United States; (2) it could reject the Presi- 
dent's proposed reservation and adopt in- 


stead the broader “no first use” reservation 
now held by many protocol signers. That 
action would conflict with the President’s 
unilateral renunciation of BW and would 
cloud U.S. policy on the issue; (3) it could 
reject any reservation at all, which might be 
construed as a unilateral renunciation of the 
use of CW as well as BW, even in retaliation. 

The interpretation.—Regardless of its ac- 
tion on a reservation, if the Senate approves 
the protocol, it would be faced with several 
options regarding the administration’s likely 
interpretation that tear gas and herbicides, 
as used in Vietnam, are not covered by the 
treaty. (1) It could explicitly endorse that 
interpretation, thus consolidating the posi- 
tion of the U.S. Government on the issue. 
(2) it could say nothing on the subject, thus 
tacitly accepting the administration's posi- 
tion. (3) it could modify or revise the inter- 
pretation, accepting, for example, the ad- 
ministration position on herbicides but re- 
jecting it on tear gas, (4) it could refuse any 
interpretation, leaving the issue to future 
negotiations among protocol signatories. (5) 
it could express its own interpretation that 
tear gas and herbicides are prohibited by the 
protocol. 

Obviously, some courses of action sug- 
gested above are more likely than others. The 
range of options does, however, point up the 
complex issues involved in Senate approval 
of the protocol. The situation suggests that 
optimism may be unwarranted about the 
ease with which Senate ratification will be 
accomplished. Deadly serious issues are In- 
volved about which reasonable men may 
differ. 

LOOKING BEYOND THE GENEVA PROTOCOL 

Impetus is given to ratification of the 
Geneva Protocol by the clear prospects of 


CBW proliferation both among countries ob- 
taining a capability and in the types of CB 
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agents which might be available for use In 
warfare. 

The proliferation of chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons would tend to change the 
world’s balance of power reducing U.S. 
power. The military advantage which large, 
rich nations like the United States and the 
Soviet Union have over small, poor countries 
in a conventional war is significantly re- 
duced by the economics of chemical weap- 
ons. Moreover, a simple biological warfare 
capability, enough to cover small neighbor- 
ing countries or several metropolitan areas 
within the United States, is within the easy 
reach of most countries. The biological agent 
can be grown in a public health laboratory 
and covertly delivered in the normal course 
of commerce. 

Thus, it is argued, the United States and 
other world powers would lose some of the 
relative advantage of nuclear and conven- 
tional capability which results from their 
wealth and technology. Strong incentives, 
therefore, exist to discourage other nations 
from acquiring chemical and biological capa- 
bilities, 

Secondly, on the immediate horizon are 
modern developments in molecular genetics 
which could result in manmade viruses for 
which there would be no natural immunities 
and against which no reasonable defense 
could be mounted. Because of the dangers to 
all mankind in the use of such agents, they 
would hardly be used as a result of any ra- 
tional military decision, but obviously might 
abet aggressive insurgence or blackmail. It 
is not difficult to imagine the consequences 
if such agents should fall into the hands of 
a future Hitler. 

As the accumulation and development of 
CB weapons is allowed to proceed unchecked, 
the world is confronted more with the awe- 
some possibility that they will be used. It is 
not unreasonable to contend that the effects 
of these agents in war is completely unpre- 
dictable. If they were ever used on a large 
scale, they could bring about serious and 
radical changes in our environment and 
society. The dangers are equally great for the 
nation reckless enough to initiate an attack, 
as for the one attacked. Faced with that 
prospect, the world’s nations have recently 
given considerable attention to the prospects 
of their control. At the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly last year CBW was the subject 
of extensive debate—attracting more atten- 
tion than any other single disarmament 
topic. Both in 1969 and 1970, the subject has 
been a principal agenda item at the Geneva 
Conference of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment (CCD). Because the United States is 
not a party to the Geneva Protocol, some be- 
lieve it has been prevented from taking posi- 
tions of leadership in international forums 
which are discussing crucial CBW issues. 

Already several draft resolutions and con- 
ventions for restricting and in some cases, 
prohibiting the production and any use of 
chemical and biological weapons, have been 
introduced at the United Nations and the 
CCD. The United States has expressed its 
support for the principles of the British draft 
convention on the prohibition of biological 
methods of warfare. An alternative approach 
has been offered by the Soviet Union in a 
draft convention which offers prohibitions 
against developing, producing, or stockpiling 
of chemical as well as biological warfare 
agents. Because the Russian proposal poses 
serious problems for verification of limita- 
tions on chemical weapons, the United States 
has backed the British approach of dealing 
with this complex arms control problem on a 
step-by-step basis, taking the most urgent 
and manageable problems first, that is, those 
related to biological weapons. Current debate 
at the Geneva Disarmament Conference has 
centered on the wisdom of dealing with bio- 
logical warfare apart from chemical warfare. 

While current U.S. efforts are deyoted to 
promoting the principles of the British draft 
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convention, research work is being done by 
ACDA looking toward the prohibition of 
chemical weapons as well. An ACDA spokes- 
man pointed out to the subcommittee that 
the key to control of CW Is verification. While 
policing a CW ban presents difficult technical 
and political problems, there is some opti- 
mism that technical problems involved in 
verification by direct observation can be re- 
solved, perhaps leading eventually to the 
complete elimination of chemical agents of 
war. 
FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


After haying given careful consideration 
and review to the information, expert opin- 
ions and informed Judgments provided to the 
subcommittee during weeks of hearings on 
aspects of U.S. chemical-biological warfare 
policies and their international effects, we 
have arrived at a number of findings and 
conclusions. 

First, because of the obvious dangers to 
America’s strategic position in the prolifera- 
tion of biological and chemical weapons, it 
is in the national interest of the United 
States to adhere to existing international 
agreements aimed at CBW control and to 
seek new multilateral pacts which would ban 
the development, production and stockpiling 
of CB agents. Moreover, to the extent that 
such weapons, particularly those employing 
biologicals, threaten the existence of human 
life on earth or raise fears of extinction, our 
Nation has a duty to mankind to help obtain 
their effective prohibition. 

Second, the President deserves commenda- 
tion for his leadership in announcing his in- 
tention to resubmit the Geneva Protocol to 
the Senate for its advice and consent to rati- 
fication, and for his unilateral renunciation 
of any future use by the United States of bio- 
logical weapons, including toxins. It was a 
historic gesture which reasserted America’s 
dedication to arms control. Praise is also due 
those in Congress, of both political parties, 
whose energetic activities helped create the 
climate for the President’s initiative. 

Third, the continued, large-scale use of 
chemical agents in Vietnam by the United 
States creates troublesome political prob- 
lems. Those problems are virtually certain 
to be central to Senate consideration of the 
protocol, if it is submitted as expected with 
an interpretation that the treaty’s prohibi- 
tions do not cover the use in war of tear gas 
or chemical herbicides. To the extent that 
approval of such an interpretation would 
constitute endorsement of current CW activ- 
ities, it could provoke opposition. Opponents 
would include (1) those who believe that CS 
employment in Vietnam goes significantly 
beyond the restricted usage justified by U.S. 
Officials at the time the decision was made; 
(2) those who feel that current evidence 
about the toxicity of some-herbicides to man 
and nature require more thorough investi- 
gation; (3) those who believe the Geneva 
Protocol prohibits the use of tear gas and 
herbicides in warfare; and (4) those who are 
Sensitive to international concerns that 
American activities have eroded barriers 
against CBW erected after World War I. On 
that last point, it is possible that other signa- 
tory nations would not accept the United 
States as a party to the protocol if they find 
that the U.S. interpretation strikes into the 
heart of the treaty and masks what they 
would consider to be essentially a reservation. 
This dilemma may seriously complicate Sen- 
ate consideration of the protocol and is a 
legitimate cause for concern. 

The difficulty might be resolved if the 
United States were to take a position, or make 
an interpretation, that the use of tear gas 
and herbicides in warfare is an open ques- 
tion, given the apparent ambiguity of the 
protocol on the subject. Our stance could be 
that the problem of tear gas and herbicides 
is not a moral issue, but rather an important 
technical and legal question which relates to 
the prevention of proliferation and escala- 
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tion of chemical-biological capabilities. Since 
the question is an open one, current chem- 


ical warfare activities in Vietnam cannot be ~ 


considered illegitimate or in violation of the 
protocol. We then could go on to declare our 
willingness as a nation to abide by whatever 
uniform and workable rule which we and the 
_ other signatories to the protocol eventually 
could decide upon. Such an approach, it ap- 
pears, would speed approval of the protocol 
itself and reduce significantly the possibil- 
ities of international repercussions over the 
U.S. interpretation of the treaty. Moreover, 
as U.S. combat activities wane in Vietnam, 
it might be possible to scale down substan- 
tially CW operations as testimony to our 
good faith. 

Fourth, the United States should take 
maximum advantage of its unilateral re- 
nunciation of biological weapons to urge 
other countries to take similar actions and 
to achieve international agreement on & 
treaty such as the British draft convention 
which would effectively outlaw the develop- 
ment, production stockpiling and use of 
biological agents and toxins for warfare 
purposes, Further, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency should continue to em- 
phasize research which may someday make 
possible a similar ban on chemical weap- 
ons, 

Fifth, personnel and facilities at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and Fort Detrick, Md., constitute 
valuable resources for our Nation in the 
stepped-up campaign against environmental 
pollution, ecological hazards, and dangers 
to human beings from chemicals and bac- 
teria. Beyond national benefits to be ob- 
tained from turning those facilities to peace- 
ful pursuits, our Nation stands to gain 
worldwide repute by making available in- 
ternationally the knowledge and techniques 
developed there. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
On the basis of its findings and conclu- 


sions, the subcommittee makes these rec- 
ommendations: 

(1) The President, as soon as possible, 
should fulfill his announced intention by 
submitting the Geneva Protocol of 1925 to 
the Senate for its advice and consent to 
ratification. It has now been 5 months 
since the President said he would take that 
action, and if the protocol is to be given 
adequate consideration during the current 
Congress, it must be sent up at an early 
date. 

(2) The Senate should speedily approve 
the protocol and the single reservation pro- 
posed by the President, thereby giving con- 
gressional endorsement to the unilateral and 
complete renuniciation of biological warfare 
by the United States. 

(3) The question of the use of tear gas 
and herbicides in warfare should be left 
open in any formal or informal interpreta- 
tion of the protocol made by the executive 
branch or the Senate, and once the United 
States becomes a party to the treaty it should 
seek agreement with the other parties on a 
uniform interpretation of the scope of the 
protocol, either through a special interna- 
tional conference among the parties or 
through established international juridical 
procedures, 


(4) The United States should. continue 
its present policy of supporting arms con- 
trol efforts which, proceeding on a step-by- 
step basis, seek a treaty totally banning 
biological weapons, rather than attempting 
now to achieve a ban on both biological and 
chemical weapons in the same agreement. 

(5) Every possible effort should be made 
to retain former BW facilities and person- 
nel, turning them to the solution of environ- 
mental problems for the benefit of all Amer- 
icans and, indeed, all mankind. 
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SENATOR RANDOLPH ADDRESSES 
THE SIXTH ANNUAL WEST VIR- 
GINIA SCHOOL OF ALCOHOL AND 
DRUG ABUSE STUDIES 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr, President, last week 
at West Virginia University, more than 
250 persons attended the sixth annual 
West Virginia School of Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Studies. The 5-day program 
was jointly sponsored by the University 
and the West Virginia Department of 
Mental Health, 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) was the 
keynote speaker at the banquet. which 
concluded the conference. 

Senator RANDÓLPH is a member of the 
Special Subcommittee on Alcoholism and 
Narcotics, of which I am privileged to 
be chairman, and he has reported to me 
that the conference program was highly 
effective and productive—a thorough ex- 
ploration by both experts and laymen of 
the most modern practices, enlightened 
theory, and latest meaningful informa- 
tion on the prevention and treatment of 
drug and alcohol abuse and the rehabili- 
tation of their victims. 

The Senator from West Virginia was 
especially complimentary of Dr. Mildred 
Mitchell-Bateman, director of the State 
Department of Mental Health; Louis S. 
Southworth, associate supervisor of the 
department’s division of alcoholism; su- 
pervisor Raymond E. Washington, and 
Ralph M. Rogers of the University’s de- 
partment of psychiatry, who served as 
codirectors for the annual session, These 
and other dedicated persons worked to 
make the program an outstanding 
success. 

To the list of praiseworthy contribu- 
tions that made the program an out- 
standing success, I would like to add the 
speech by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. It was a signal statement 
of the multitude of problems arising from 
the alcoholism and drug abuse epidemics 
in this Nation and of the possible and 
urgently needed cures. 

Mr. President, so that Senators may 
share Senator RANDOLPH’s thoughts, I ask 
unanimous consent that his speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
by Senator RANDOLPH was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SPEECH BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH AT 

WEST Vincinia’s SIXTH ANNUAL SCHOOL OF 

ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE STUDIES, WEST 

VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 

Four years ago, I delivered the keynote 
address at the second annual School of Al- 
cohol Studies held at Morris Harvey College. 

An excerpt from that speech reads: 

“Too much time is required to generate 
the acute public awareness prerequisite: to 
effectively attacking injustices and social 
ills in an affluent society. 

“This nation witnessed such a situation 
with regards to civil rights. This also was 
the case in gathering together the social 
and economic forces of this country to en- 
gender and to administer programs for dis- 
advantaged citizens trapped in the vicious 
cycle of poverty. 

“Regrettably, there is little constructive 
activity until the public’s conscience has 
been shocked into realization of the effects 


of a particular problem or a set of prob- 
lems...” 
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In recent months the public has ‘been 
shocked into awareness of a particular prob- 
lem. We've learned that drug abuse is fast 
emerging as the No. 1 problem in our 
Schools—tied closely with the rising inci- 
dence of yiolence and crime. 

We are learning that no child is immune 
from the threat of drug addiction; that it is 
Tampant in every location, every economic 
level and every age group. We must include 
the unborn children of addicts who inyol- 
untarily become addicts before they breathe 
life. 

The extent of the youth drug problem is 
compounded by the lack of treatment facili- 
ties, and the ease with which drugs can be 
obtained. You've had testimony here on the 
campus from students who say they turn to 
marijuana because “it’s cheaper than alco- 
hol.” And, presumably, easier to buy, 

Public awareness of a growing drug crisis 
may fall short of effective action. Who can 
forget—and what humane person would not 
be appalled—by the recent testimony of 
Ralph DeJesus? Ralph is 12 years old, weight 
60 pounds and stands four feet high. You'll 
remember he had to sit on the lap of a 
counselor to reach the mike and tell members 
of a New York legislative committee how 
he became hooked on heroin. 

Here is his reason: “I used to see all my 
friends do it, so I didn’t want to be left out.” 

Chances are that all of you as parents or 
potential parents will have your children 
exposed to the temptation of drugs sometime 
in the future. Whether or not they can resist 
the “peer pressure” will depend on what we do 
here today and in the future, both individ- 
ually and collectively. 

The growing awareness of what health 
authorities now label a “drug epidemic” in 
America is reflected in the title change of 
our annual conference. You have included 
the phase, “drug abuse.” 

Four years ago, the problem of drug ad- 
diction was largely shielded from public 
awareness, The taking of drugs was consid- 
ered a “hippie scene,” a mind-bending expe- 
rience in existentialism hidden in the cess- 
pools of our major cities. 

Then it caught on with the kids, the so- 
called nice kids who are becoming bored with 
life and looking for new kicks. That was 
the beginning of the shock wave—and it 
has reverberated from the swankest suburb 
to the loftiest levels of government, I am 
inclined to agree, in part, with those who 
claim that broad public concern over drug 
abuse didn’t surface until it invaded the 
white communities in the middle-class 
suburbs. 

Drug. abuse certainly is not something 
new—1it started before the beginning of what 
we smugly call civilization. The New Guinea 
aborigine—who has never been exposed to 
any of the frustrations and pressures of 
modern life—has been chewing for centuries 
the red betel nut for its narcotic effect. 

And the Bible carries a number of admoni- 
tions about the abuse of alcohol—which is 
the most. abused drug of all. Make no mis- 
take about it, when we talk of drug abuse, 
we're talking about the whole range of 
chemical compounds which affect the body’s 
natural function. The all-encompassing 
scientific word is, I believe, meuro-pscho- 
pharmacological. 

About three weeks ago Dr. Roger Egeberg, 
testifying before our Senate Subcommittee 
on Alcoholism and Narcotics, said: 

“... I am-more firmly convinced than ever 
of the absolute necessity for this nation to 
address alcoholism for what it is—one of the 
most prevalent, destructive, costly and tragic 
forms of illness in the United States.” 

Dr. Egeberg is, as you know, assistant sec- 
retary for health and scientific affairs in the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. He was a witness before the subcom- 
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mittee chaired by the knowledgeable and 
dedicated Senator Hughes, which is conduct- 
ing hearings on S. 3835, of which I am a co- 
sponsor. The purpose of the bill, with which 
I am sure many of you are familiar, would 
provide for a comprehensive federal program 
for the prevention and treatment of alcohol 
abuse and alcoholism. 

One of the concerns expressed to our com- 
mittee by Dr. Egeberg and others is that all 
the sudden public clamor over drug abuse 
might overshadow, or at best dilute, the long- 
time efforts of you and others like you who 
have worked so hard in the prevention and 
treatment of alcoholism. In other words, in 
terms of public interest in the twin problems 
of drugs and alcohol, the tail might begin to 
wag the dog. 

Evidence that the public horror of hard 
drug addiction is supplanting the national 
thrust to control abuse of alcohol is already 
manifesting itself. In Maryland last. week, 
Officials of the Division of Alcohol Control of 
the State Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene were upset about the nationwide 
hoopla over drugs and the general apathy 
toward the problem of alcoholism. 

This attitude, if it continues, will trans- 
late itself into a legislative weakening of the 
long battle against alcoholism. 

Mention the magic word “drugs,” these 
Officials say, and legislators come running to 
pass new laws, set up new programs, spend 
more money. Mention the greater epidemic 
of alcoholism and these same legislators say 
yes, it would be nice, but the budget is tight 
and maybe next year. 

I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
this situation must not be allowed to develop. 

Dr. Egeberg placed the problems in per- 
spective, I believe, when he pointed out that 
there are more than 8 million Americans 
who are alcoholics or who have serious drink- 
ing problems. 

In addition to the many personal tragedies 
caused by alcohol, it continues to be respon- 
sible for much of the carnage on our high- 
ways. Last year, more than half of the 56,400 
highway deaths came in accidents caused by 
drinking drivers—most of them. problem 
drinkers. And it is saddening to observe that 
44 percent of the people killed in crashes 
caused by drinking drivers were innocent 
victims. 

The heavy involvement of alcohol in high- 
way fatalities should not be surprising when 
we consider that 75 percent of all drivers 
drink and approximately 13 percent are 
classified as heavy drinkers. 

Now compare these 8 million persons— 
who are potential menaces to themselves 
and others—with the estimated 500,000 
hard-core narcotics addicts. Let me add 
that most of these half-million addicts don’t 
drive cars, don’t mingle openly in society 
and, except for sporadic criminal acts to 
support. their habits, don’t venture beyond 
their tightly confined habitats. 

I’m sure you saw the results of a recent 
survey in the Harlem area, which turned up 
18,000 hard drug addicts in a 40-block area. 
This total included 2,000 children between 
the ages of 7 and 15, and 90 percent of those 
children lived by themselves. In the District 
of Columbia, authorities estimate there are 
10,000 narcotic addicts, 

I believe that it is this kind of shocking 
statistic that dramatizes the nation’s drug 
problem and tends to obscure the more seri- 
ous problem of alcohol abuse, 

The occasional dope bust grabs the head- 
line, while the town drunk is routinely 
thrown into the jail tank every weekend and 
no one—except possibly members of his 
family—raises an eyebrow. 

This, I believe, is part of the problem you 
face in developing effective programs for the 
involved drinker and chronic alcoholic in 
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West Virginia. Except for you and the fami- 
lies affected, few persons appear seriously 
concerned when old Uncle Willie falls from 
the wagon. 

Belated recognition of alcoholism as an 
illness will do much to help you in your pre- 
vention anl treatment programs. But I’m 
afraid it will take much the same kind of 
social shock that the drug epidemic has 
spawned to arouse public action and coopera~ 
tion in’ combating the larger problem of al- 
coholism. 

Just as drug addiction remained hidden in 
the ghettoes for too many years, so the 
public has been shielded from the epidemic 
of alcoholism. 

It is almost impossible to talk about a 
health approach to alcoholism and drug 
abuse without touching on such other areas 
as crime and punishment, welfare and the 
alienation of youth. Most civilized people 
realize that alcoholics and addicts ARH sick 
people, and not necessarily criminals. There 
is, however, no question that many of these 
alcoholics and addicts resort to criminal acts 
to support the considerable economic burden 
of their addiction. 

Almost by tradition if not by law, our sys- 
tem calls for punishing sick people and crim- 
inals alike. We are willing to spend almost 
any amount of public money to punish the 
addict, but no more than a pittance to pro- 
vide the medical and rehabilitative services 
he needs to kick the habit. 

Now I am not advocating the abolishment 
of all laws and social controls designed to 
curb these abuses. But I do say we must move 
to make the punishment more nearly fit the 
crime. The fact is that excessively harsh 
punishment has failed to deter addicts or 
experimenters. Yet our emphasis, as demon- 
strated in the Administration's new bill on 
drug abuse, continues almost exclusively on 
tough laws and rigid enforcement. 

In West Virginia, a young person who is 
caught with marijuana in his possession is 
lable for up to five years in prison. In neigh- 
boring Virginia, the minimum penalty for a 
kid caught with a marijuana cigarette in his 
possession is three years. If he is caught giv- 
ing one to a friend, he can be given a 20 year 
sentence. 

By treating sick people as criminals, by 
treating those who have broken the law 
as animals, by concentrating on punish- 
ment—public revenge if you will—rather 
than treatment, rehabilitation and the sal- 
vaging of human life, we are defeating our 
original objectives. The very efforts we take 
to further law and order serve to proliferate 
violence, lawlessness and disorder. 

The time has come to put as great an 
effort and investment in curing people and 
saving lives as we haye been putting into 
apprehending and punishing those caught 
up in addiction by drugs and alcohol. 

It will require a total effort by our whole 
society—on a dimension few have yet grasped. 
We must be prepared to invest billions at all 
levels of our government in contrast to the 
relative pittance that is being put into exist- 
ing programs. 

We have spent lavishly to put pot-smokers 
and main-liners behind bars, giving them a 
tax-aid education in criminality. We need 
the same effort in education and rehabilita- 
tion for the good—as well as the protection— 
of society. 

What is needed is open-mindedness, pa- 
tience and faith in the indestructibility of 
the value of a human being. You are the 
cutting edge of this effort to salvage human 
lives because you believe they are worth sal- 
yaging. I urge you not to lose faith, because 
help is on the way. 

The urgency of fulfillment and the depth of 
commitment that you exhibit by your pres- 
ence here can—and must—be conveyed to 
the general public. 
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FARM LEGISLATION URGENTLY 
NEEDED 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965, the basic 
authority for. the present farm program, 
will expire at the end of this crop year. 
Unless new legislation is enacted, the 
law will revert to legislation in effect 
prior, to.1965, and it is expected that 
American farmers would thereby suffer a 
net loss in annual farm income of $1 
billion. 

Mr. President, new farm legislation is 
urgently needed. It is available and ready 
for enactment in the form of the coali- 
tion farm bill now pending in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee and the House 
Agriculture Committee. 

Recently, I held a 1-day hearing on 
wheat prices and needed wheat legisla- 
tion in El Reno, Okla., to bring the Fed- 
eral Government home to the people and 
to give wheat farmers, themselves, an 
opportunity to be heard. 

Wheat is the number one agricultural 
crop in my State, where there are more 
than 40,000 wheat farmers. Agriculture is 
basic to the economy of Oklahoma and 
America—and wheat is fundamental to 
the overall agricultural economy. 

At the hearings in El Reno, I was tre- 
mendously impressed by the great feeling 
of powerlessness which so many wheat 
farmers and others in our society feel. 
They are alarmed about the need for im- 
mediate action if disastrous impact on 
farm prices and agriculture generally is 
not the result. Yet, they feel strongly 
that few people are listening to them and 
that their voices are not being heard. 
That is why I thought it so important to 
hold this hearing at El Reno, to get their 
views firsthand and to report them to 
the Senate, as I now do. 

From these hearings, attended by more 
than 50 wheat farmers and others from 
the wheat country of western Okla- 
homa, some very important conclusions 
once again emerged. 

First, it was very eloquently shown 
that the farmer is caught in a ruinous 
cost-price squeeze, with the things he 
has to buy having gone up and up and 
the things he selis having gone down and 
down. Ralph Ransom of Enid, for exam- 
ple, pointed out that a wheat combine, 
which in 1951 was priced at $5,000, today 
costs $10,000—yet the price of wheat 
has gone down, not up, since 1951, and 
continues to be at an intolerably low level 
today. 

Second, it was demonstrated once 
again, unlike what some consumers may 
believe, the farmer is not responsible for 
the increased prices housewives are now 
paying. The price of what he sells has 
not increased; it has decreased. 

Third, it is essential that the farmers 
have some kind of permanent program 
which will allow him to plan ahead. 
Right now, in Oklahoma, where our 
wheat harvest is virtually over, farmers 
are having to plough their wheatland 
without having any idea what the pro- 
gram for next year will be. Cash-rent 
farmland is standing idle because the 
renter does not know what to offer for 
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the land, since its crop value to him de- 

pends to a great extent upon what type 

of farm legislation Congress is going to 
approve. 

Fourth, it was made abundantly clear 
that if the present farm program is al- 
lowed to expire, without being replaced 
with something better or at least just 
as good, wheat farmers face economic 
disaster—and this will have highly detri- 
mental effect on the general economy of 
Oklahoma and the Nation. 

Fifth, farmers must have a new farm 
program which increases their income, 
continues the concept of supply man- 
agement and is based upon the vital con- 
cept of parity. It was made clear at the 
El Reno hearings that these and other 
required provisions of a fair and equi- 
table farm program are best embodied in 
the coalition farm bill now pending in 
the Congress. 

These wheat farmers know what they 
are talking about. And they are talking 
about the need to pass, right now, the 
coalition farm bill. They are some of 
the finest and most patriotic people in 
America. They are entitled to be heard. 
They deserve to be treated fairly. 

What they had to say in these hear- 
ings was well prepared and sound think- 
ing. I am personally going to deliver 
their testimony and my conclusions to 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, as well as get it to each in- 
dividual member of those committees. I 
know that other Senators can also bene- 
fit from a consideration of these well 
expressed views of Oklahoma wheat 
farmers and others. Therefore, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statements made at the El Reno 
hearings, which I held on Saturday, 
June 20, 1970, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, we must not let present 
farm legislation expire. For years farm- 
ers have been told that Congress will 
act if farmers will only get together and 
agree on a common program. Now, 32 
farm organizations of America have 
agreed on the coalition farm bill. Farm- 
ers have done what we asked them to 
do. It is now time for us to do what we 
told them we would do. I hope the coa- 
lition farm bill will be reported by the 
committees and enacted by Congress 
immediately. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Mr. Frep R. MERRIFIELD (EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, OKLAHOMA WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCI- 
ATION) 

Time is getting short for the passage of 
farm legislation following the present farm 
program, which ends with 1970. We under- 
stand that the Department of Agriculture is 
already prepared to call a Quota Election in 
August as required by the 1958 law. We 
understand that consideration of farm legis- 
lation has been halted in the House of Rep- 
Tresentatives due to differences of opinion 
among the House of Representatives Agricul- 
ture Committee Members as to the details of 
such legislation and that the Senate Agricul- 


ture Committee is awaiting action by the 
House. 


We as members of the Oklahoma Wheat 
Growers Association agree with the farm 
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pi as recommended by the Coalition of 
Farm Organizations. We especially recom- 
mend the following as provisions of a perma- 
nent farm program with the present law 
repealed. 

1. That Domestic Certificates be retained, 
the face value to be the difference between 
the government wheat loan and the parity 
price, 

2. That the government loan be retained at 
the present average of $1.25 per bushel or 
that there be a blend guarantee of the aver- 
age rate of return sufficient to place a floor 
under the market price. 

3. That in the case of wheat or feed grain 
allotments that the substitution provision be 
retained or that a joint base be established. 

4. That the processors portion of the do- 
mestic certificates be 75¢ per bushel. 

5. That a strategic reserve be built up. 

Contrasted to this the Department of Ag- 
riculture has recommended that the domes- 
tic certificates be set at the difference be- 
tween average market price for 5 months and 
parity price, and does not approve a guaran- 
tee on average return per bushel on wheat 
produced, 

The Oklahoma Wheat Growers Association 
membership definitely desire a permanent 
program with Domestic Certificates set at 
the difference between loan and parity price 
and a blend guarantee as outlined above. 

We believe that it is very urgent that both 
the House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee take action immediately in accordance 
with the above recommendations and that in 
the meantime, a resolution should be passed 
in both houses of Congress extending the 
deadline for calling the referendum as re- 
quired under the 1958 law. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR At TERRILL, LAWTON, 

MAJORITY FLOOR LEADER, OKLAHOMA STATE 

SENATE 


SENATOR Harris: It has come to my atten- 
tion that you are holding special hearings 
concerning the dire situation of our Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers. In my opinion this 
situation has come about by the failure of 
either the House or Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittees to report out a Bill encompassing 
next year’s farm program. 

In representing southwestern Oklahoma, a 
large wheat producing area, the concern of 
farmers in my area has been very vocal. I 
would urge you to use all influence within 
your power to encourage the reporting of a 
Bill immediately. 

We are 90% complete on our wheat harvest 
and being ahead of other states, our wheat 
people have not yet been advised of next 
year’s program. This, naturally, puts them 
in a bind concerning the planning of their 
crops and in making financial preparation. 

I would appreciate it if you will make 
the text of this letter a part of the perma- 
nent record of your Hearings and forward 
adequate copies to the respective Chairmen 
of the Agricultural Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

I, along with all others in my area, who 
are dependent upon the wheat industry, ap- 
preciate your prompt and sincere efforts in 
this matter. 

Mr. HERSCHEL Crow (OKLAHOMA STATE 

SENATOR FROM ALTUS) 


I live at Altus. I represent three of the 
large wheat producing counties; Jackson, 
Tillman, and Cotton County in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma. Not only do I represent wheat 
farmers in a state capacity, but also am 
actively engaged in the growth of wheat in 
that part of the country. I feel that I have 
a certain capacity to speak from personal 
experience along the problems that we in 
the wheat country are facing. 

I'd like to begin by saying that I person- 
ally convey my thanks and appreciation, and 
I think those from the people in my area, 
to you for showing your definite interest in 
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this by showing yourself as a co-author of 
the Coalition Farm Bill. I, as a Legislator, 
know exactly what this does mean. This 
means that this pledges you to an effort to- 
ward finding the answers to our problems, 
and promulgating legislation that will tend 
to alleviate these problems, 

You spoke a while ago about the cost- 
price squeeze, for the wheat farmer and gen- 
erally farmers all oyer Oklahoma are, in some 
capacity or another, wheat farmers. I think 
that this can be more dramatically shown 
by considering many of the economic rami- 
fications of problems that face the farmer 
these days. 

The farmers of Oklahoma for the last 8 
or 10 years have been riding the crest of 
an economic boom which has been largely 
brought about by increased yalues placed 
on their farm land. 

This has been a part of the general econ- 
omy of the state and of the United States. 
I think an appreciable part of that crest has 
come from the fact that we have had na- 
tional legislation which has given the farm- 
ers something that they could actually get 
their teeth into. 

Being a farm boy from Cotton County, as 
I know you are, I know that you have per- 
sonal recollections of the days that you had 
to wait until next year to spend this year’s 
crop money because you had no idea what 
tomorrow would bring. The last few years 
have given farmers from the wheat country 
something that has been virtually unprece- 
Gcented in other years and other times in our 
agricultural economy. It has given us some- 
thing that we could at least plan toward 
next year with. It was not something that 
you could contemplate riches with but he at 
least figured that he could be here next 
year, and put in a crop next year. 

With the loss of the legislation at the 
Federal level, these provisions will be lost, 
and we will be back again to the old 6 of one 
or % dozen of the other of seeing what our 
commodity was going to be worth or holding 
that money for another year while we at- 
tacked the man at the bank for more loans. 
So the urgency is of a great nature, and I 
know that you understand and I want you 
and your colleagues to understand that the 
people of the wheat country understand 
where we are at this time. They are faced 
not only with a lack of knowledge of what 
will be the law, but with a dire need to 
know how to plan. Because they need to 
know what kind of seed to have. 

I was interested to see in a circulation 
that came out of Washington the other day, 
that if a person chose to substitute barley 
for wheat under the provisions of one of the 
acts that was being speculated, that he 
could well lose barley base. People in my 
position have for severa] years substituted 
and grown all wheat although about half 
of my base is for barley. I cannot 
nently endure a situation which will force 
me to give up a part of my planting right, 
in order that I might be able to substitute. 

So we need permanent legislation and we 
need something as soon as possible. I know 
the legislative problems involved in. getting 
something through the House Committee 
and through the Senate Committee and do 
agree with you that legislatively it would 
seem expedient to pass some type bill that 
could be sent to a Joint Conference Com- 
mittee, because in all probability 4t will have 
to go back through either house no matter 
what the course. 

I personally feel and think that I speak 
for the people from my part of the state 
when I eay that I believe that they feel that 
the Coalition Bill and the things that are 
a part of the Coalition Bill are by far the 
best provisions for legislation that can come 
out of the Federal Congress. I would say 
that we very definitely need an export cer- 
tificate, and I know that the Coalition Bill 
does not necessarily involve an export cer- 
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tificate, but it gives the right or alternative 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I think that farm people realize that many 
of the things that are traded internationally 
are built, financed, and paid for by the 
United States Government and are done at 
@ parity type level. They feel that our com- 
modity is grown by farmers and is used in 
international trade, but is not traded at a 
parity level. It is, so to speak, subsidized by 
the American farmer. 

So we all realize the problems with the 
gold standard and the balance of trade. We 
realize our own problems. We realize that 
814% interest eats away and erodes away 
everything that we all have looked forward 
to. We also realize that if prices go so low 
and taxes become so high that we can no 
longer have a profitable organization on our 
farms, then the price of our land will erode 
and we will no longer have buying power. 

These are all of the problems that are 
part of our overall situation. Again I say 
thank you for being available today and 
thank you for hearing me. 

Mr. Davin Foster (KINGFISHER WHEAT 
FARMER) 

I am honored to be here and am glad that 
you could be here to give us a chance to 
express ourselves Senator. I don’t want to 
repeat what Mr. Merrifield and Mr. Crow have 
said because I agree with them completely. 

I am known up in Kingfisher as the travel- 
ling farmer and I didn’t travel with money 
that I'd made from wheat. I was just lucky 
enough to have an oil well or two. I’m past 
70 years old and I know I can't travel too 
much, but when you go into these foreign 
countries you can see the differences. 

I just came back from Denmark about 3 
weeks ago, and I found out that the farmers 
over there get between 3 and 4 dollars a 
bushel, The reason I can't say exactly how 
much it is, is because they have a different 
type of money, and one person would tell 
me one thing and another one would tell 
me something else. Consequently, they're get- 
ting more for their wheat in Denmark than 
we are, and their economy is not nearly as 
good as our economy. 

In travelling in these different countries 
that I have, we find out that the farmers 
who price the wheat in foreign countries, the 
majority of them are better than we have in 
America. We feel that American farmers 
should be treated at least as well as some 
of these countries that we consider as under- 
privileged. 

So, if you can co-author and get this Coali- 
tion Farm Bill by I think we've worked hard 
and everyone will be in good shape except 
this,one farm organization, and I don’t un- 
derstand it, and I can see no reason why the 
American farmer be penalized without hay- 
ing a good fight for his farm, 

MR, EARL ABERNATHY (ALTUS WHEAT 
FARMER) 


I appreciate all that you are doing for the 
wheat farmers of Oklahoma today, as well as 
when we were trying to get the Commission 
established. I know you have the farmer's 
interest at heart and we appreciate it an 
awful lot. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to 
present this testimony on the urgency of 
obtaining a Farm Pr 5 

Our oxen has fallen into the ditch, it is 
late Sunday and we seek assistance in the 
name of more than 40,000 wheat farmiers in 
Oklahoma. 

With wheat holding the position as the 
No, 1 farm crop in Oklahoma and putting 
into motion more than a quarter of a billion 
new dollars for the economy of this Sooner 
State each year, we are prepared to present 
our case to you. 

Iam in support of the Coalition Farm Bill 
and would Hke to see this legislation passed 
immediately. The wheat farmers of Okla- 
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homa are preparing the land for next year’s 
crop without the knowledge of what type 
farm bill we will have. 

This information is virtually important to 
planning farm operations, particularly since 
renting of land normally changes hands at 
harvest time. A lot of this land is cash rented 
in advance, so the amount of rent paid would 
be greatly affected on the type of farm pro- 
gram and even by a limitation of payment. I 
am personally opposed to limitation of pay- 
ments, but should they have to be imposed 
to make legislation possible, they should be 
high enough to not affect the family farm. 

I would like to stress again the urgency of 
& farm program. 

Wheat farmers will soon be fertilizing. It 
will virtually be impossible to plan a fertil- 
ization program without the knowledge of 
a farm program. 

I am in favor of the substitution clause. 
Should this not be included this would 
greatly affect many farming operations. 

In making credit arrangements, it is very 
important to know the type of farm program 
we will have. 

Without some type of farm program im- 
mediately the family farm will perish. This, 
I do not think is in the best interest of the 
United States. And for this reason I would 
ask that there be a one year extension of the 
present program until a permanent program 
can be passed. 


Mr. RALPH RANSOM (ENID WHEAT FARMER) 


In 1951 I bought a combine for just 
slightly over $5,000 while today they’re over 
$10,000, In the same year I bought a farm in 
Woodward County, and the taxes were $228 
whereas this year they were $648 on the 
same piece of land with the buildings torn off 
and the fences coming down. 

So we are really in a bind because of the 
cost-price squeeze. Last year I put a new 
clutch in my combine. In May, I inquired 
into the cost of this clutch and it was $37. 
I didn’t get it put in until after July 1 and 
the price went up to $44, that’s a 20% in- 
crease, on that one item of repair. 

I was in St. Louis right after this Coalition 
Farm Bill was introduced, and I’m in full 
favor of it. 

Mr. MARION RUTZLAFF (FAIRVIEW WHEAT 

FARMER) 


The farmers are in a desperate situation. 
I'm not a large farmer, I have about a $400,- 
000 investment, and I don’t believe that I’m 
going to gross 10%this year. And profit from 
that gross will be nil. We are just fighting 
for survival. 

I’m in favor of the Coalition Bill, and we 
need something that we can act on imme- 
diately. Td like to go into my fertilizing al- 
most immediately, but I have to walt. I want 
to say again that we appreciate your being 
here. 


Mr. EDWIN OsMus (OKEENE WHEAT FARMER) 


I am in favor of the Coalition Bill, Because 
we have a situation where we've got to get 
something done. I think we need to get things 
going. Something to where we can have some 
goal. The farmers are in desperate need of 
this legislation. 

Mr. RICHARD E. ROMANG- (OKLAHOMA 
STATE SENATOR From ENID) 


Senator, it’s a pleasure to be here. I hadn’t 
planned to make any statement. It’s nice to 
be here with my colleague Senator Crow who 
is very knowledgeable on this subject. I might 
add that Garfield County is considered the 
No. 1 wheat county of the state. Senator 
Crow may dispute that, but we consider it to 
be No, 1. 

The welfare of our county depends on the 
prosperity of the wheat farmer. If they have 
@ good crop, the merchants in town do well, 
and if they don't, business is down. I no- 
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ticed a tabulation recently on the prices of 
wheat over the years, as long as they've 
kept the history of the price of wheat, and 
except for the depression years the last few 
years the price of wheat has been about the 
lowest in the history of the wheat market 
during this century. 

One of the things that is hard for me to 
understand is why everything else goes up 
while the price of wheat is about %4 of what 
it was 20 years ago. I appreciate what Con- 
gress is doing and I appreciate what you're 
doing, Senator, but I believe that something 
must be done in the near future. 

If our agricultural economy goes down the 
rest of the nation is going to be directly af- 
fected. Thank you very much for this op- 
portunity. 

Mrs. ANNA BELLE WIEDEMANN (OKLAHOMA 

STATE REPRESENTATIVE FROM PIEDMONT) 


There is a new farm program upon which 
a serious decision must be made in the very 
near future. I have visited with almost every 
elevator operator and several hundred farm- 
ers throughout Canadian County, and I have 
asked them what type of farm program they 
need. They said that the certificate system 
may not be the best, but until a better pro- 
gram can be worked out, that it was the only 
way the farmer could stay in business. Dur- 
ing a poor yield year, as many had this year, 
the certificates are absolutely necessary due 
to the low price of wheat and the severe cut 
on allotments. 

A local banker visited with me this week 
on this problem, and gaye me the figures of 
actual profit that came off of a quarter sec- 
tion of land. The profit was a little over $6 an 
acre on tillable soil. On an average farm 
this would equal a profit of $600 without 
the certificate on the tillable soil. It is im- 
possible for a farmer to survive without a 
subsidy unless the price of grain increases 
and stays there. 

Under the agriculture program many peo- 
ple do not realize that we subsidize the 
School Lunch Program, and many other proj- 
ects which do not relate to the agricultural 
field. Therefore, the farmer receives only a 
small portion of the allocated budget. 


Mr. DONALD COFFIN (OKLAHOMA STATE 
‘ATIVE FROM NOBLE) 


The following suggestions are the rec- 
ommendations of the farmers of District 31, 
Logan and Noble Counties, for the farm pro- 
gram with particular reference to the wheat 
program. 

1. Approve a farm program at least a year 
in.advance so the farmers can plan their 
operations. 

2. Do away with the program of allowing 
substitutions of fed grains for wheat or other 
crops. 

3. Do away with the requirement for soil 
conserving acres. 

4, Raise the loan rate on wheat to $1.50 and 
leave the certificates the way they are. 

5. We believe there should be a ceiling on 
ASC payments to a family, corporation, or 
individual and suggest this ceiling be around 
$40,000. 


Mr. LLOYD (MANAGER OF THE FEDERAL LAND 
BANK ASSOCIATION AT FREDERICK AND ALTUS, 
OKLAHOMA) 

I don’t want to be accused of being an ex- 
pert, I’m further away from home than some 
of you are. When you get away from home any 
fool can be an expert. In reality, I’m just an 
ordinary farmer from southwest Oklahoma, 
and all I do is work for the Land Bank in or- 
der to enjoy the luxury of farming. You 
farmers know what I’m talking about because 
this is actually true. The more I farm the 
harder I have to work for the Land Bank. 

Somebody indicated a while ago that he 
couldn’t understand why I was farming. I 
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said that I liked it. He said that he supposed 
that I'd keep farming if I inherited a million 
dollars, and I said that I'd just keep the farm 
until it was all gone. This is literally true. 
I know what I'm talking about. 

I farm quite a little wheat and try to raise 
cattle in order to be able to farm wheat. 
I also raise & little cotton, which you're 
probably not invyolyed with, but I also rep- 
resent the Land Bank in my area, and I make 
loans to farmers. In my area, southwest Okla- 
homa, Cotton, Tillman, Kiowa, and Greer 
Counties, and in my capacity as a Land Bank 
manager I talk to and service about 1500 long 
term loans, and small farm loans. 

Whenever you talk about farmers being in 
a cost-price squeeze you ought to sit where 
I do. I want to talk about these people. This 
is what our President recently called the 
Silent Majority. This is the group I want to 
talk about, the Silent Majority. 

I was born and raised on a farm as most 
of you were. All we were taught was that we 
were just a bunch of dumb, ignorant farm- 
ers. All we were taught was'to try to make 
an honest living, get up before daybreak, 
and work until after dark, and try to make 
an honest living. Then go home at night, 
and if we hadn’t done everything we were 
supposed to do we were reprimanded for not 
doing it. Of course this is all out of style 
now, nobody wants to work now and nobody 
is ever reprimanded. 

The Silent Majority that I want to talk 
about is the farmers, who just don’t ever say 
anything, Senator Harris. The only people 
they talk to is me and the banker. They're 
in bad shape, and they’re not all little ones, 
Senator Harris. Some people buck against 
the establishment, have long hair, and have 
done a lot of weird things. Some people, even 
in Congress, I regret to say, believe there’s 
no place for the little farmer in our agricul- 
tural economy. Well, there may not be, but 
if we don’t have a farm program there's not 
going to be any place for the big farmers. 

I haven’t foreclosed on a loan yet, but I’m 
awfully close right now. I’ve requested and 
forced the sale of property to keep from fore- 
closing, and I hope to goodness that I never 
have to foreclose on any loan. 

But did you know that one of those near 
foreclosures, was the largest loan that I have 
on the books, for $13,000? So don’t kid your- 
self when you think that the little farmer is 
the only one that is in trouble. When you 
don’t make any money, the more you borrow 
the worse off you are. It’s just that simple. 

What I want to point out to Congress—this 
kind of irks me, Senator Harris—because I 
don’t want to criticize anyone unless they 
need it, but Congress sits up there and lis- 
tens to everybody in this whole country, and 
the louder you holler and the more dirt you 
kick up and the more property you destroy, 
the better ear you have to Congress. 

I don’t have anything against Postal Work- 
ers or pay increases for them, but the Postal 
Workers strike against the government, and, 
in fact, they almost intimidate the govern- 
ment, but Senator Harris, Congress turns over 
backwards to listen to-them and give them 
what they ask for or some portion of it. Now 
they tell me that they're going to strike again 
unless the Senate gives them the salary in- 
crease, and I imagine that the Senate will 
probably give it to them. That’s all right, 1 
hope you do because they need it. I’m 100% 
for them. 

Why doesn’t somebody in the world listen 
to the Silent Majority of farmers who are 
the basic economy of the whole nation? The 
whole nation is dependent on the farmers, 
and nobody listens to us; everybody ridicules 
us, and nobody comes to the rescue of agri- 
culture which is the basic economy upon 
which this whole nation is built. 

You find Congressmen who say, “To heck 
with the farmers; I don't have anything to 
do with it; I don’t have any agricultural 
constituents in my whole district,” but that’s 
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not so. There’s not a Congressman or a Sen- 
ator or President or anybody else that isn’t 
totally and wholly dependent on agriculture. 
They've got to eat, and if they don’t watch 
out they're going to wake up one of these 
days, and I think it’s a lot later than you 
think. 

I wish people could sit where I sit and 
see what I see. I know how close people are 
operating to the belt right now. They’re 
just absolutely, barely existing. I wish you 
had some way of knowing just how much 
an hour a farmer is actually making, take- 
home pay that he can put in his pocket and 
count, up at the end of the year when he 
starts to figure his income tax. If they can't 
borrow it from me to pay their income tax, 
which a lot of times they can't, they have to 
go to the bank or somewhere else. 

Mr. Crow, you're behind on what money 
costs now. 9% is what I charge them on a 
long term loan, and the bank charges 10%. 
Senator Harris, do you know what the net 
income on a farm is now? If he can make 
4%, he's lucky. He's a real prudent manager 
if he can make 4%. You add that up and 
see where he’s going. I’m talking about with 
the present farm program. That’s how im- 
portant a farm program is. We've got to 
have it now, not later. We've got to have it 
now. We'd better not fall back on 1963. 

That’s how important I think it is. That’s 
why I drove all the way up here to say these 
things. Bob Poage is a good friend of mine. 
I want Bob to hear what I’ye got to say on 
this. I've had Mr. Poage at a national meet- 
ing of the Federal Land Bank Association, 
that I had the priviledge of representing as 
the head of it for a number of years. I had 
him on my program. He has done an awful 
lot for agriculture. He’s a champion for agri- 
culture, and whether he can do it or not I 
don’t know. This will be one of the most 
important things he’s ever done for agricul- 
ture when and if he can get this bill out of 
the Committee and before the House and get 
it passed. 

I say to you, Senator Harris, that we've had 
a lot of other emergencies. I don’t think that 
the emergency of the Cambodian invasion 
needs any more public attention than this 
matter right now. This is a lot more basic 
to the existence of our country and depend- 
ent on the growth of this nation. 

We've got to have these farmers. We might 
not like the looks of them, we're not very 
pretty, but we've got to have them, Senator 
Harris. If you don’t think you have to have 
them, just let them go by the wayside and 
see what happens. Those people will be leav- 
ing the farms in droves, and I’ve never seen 
a farmer yet who left by choice. They always 
quit because they have to, and this is pa- 
thetic, 

It’s pathetic that Congress would sit on 
its hind end and not act on this program 
that’s so needed, and nobody knows what 
they're going to do. Yesterday, I was driving 
through southwest Cotton County and 
Stevens County, and I saw farm after farm 
that hadn't even been plowed yet. Do you 
know why it hadn't been plowed? It was be- 
cause of the cash-rent propositions. They 
don’t know what they're going to do next 
year, so how can they know how much they're 
going to pay in cash-rent. The renter has a 
fee set, and they don’t know if they are going 
to be able to pay it or not, so they don’t 
know what their income is going to be. 

Did you know that farm subsidies have 
become a part of everything that the farmer 
does? Every dollar that he borrows from the 
Land Bank, every dollar that he borrows from 
the bank, and every part of his business, he 
figures a part of his income from that sub- 
sidy payment. As an example, when we look 
at a farm to loan money on, we figure all of 
the subsidy income on their farm in order to 
appraise it for borrowing money on. This is 
how important it is, We've got to have It. We 
couldn’t loan money because we couldn’t fig- 
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ure any way in the world for a man to make 
his payments if we did not include that 
whenever we appraise a farm to make a loan. 
Every other person who makes loans does the 
same thing. It’s a part of the economy, 
They're totally dependent on it. 

Somebody said that they’d figured it up 
this year that all the money they'd made on 
wheat was used to pay his fertilizer bill, to 
pay for his combining, and to pay for his fuel 
bill, and that’s all he had left. Where is pay- 
ment to me going to come from? Where are 
his taxes going to come from? It’s got to 
come out of that subsidy. Thank you, and 
I’m sorry that I took so long. 


Mr. E. W. OLEVELAND, ALTUS, OKLAHOMA 


I'd like to bring out one new point that 
hasn't been mentioned this morning. We 
have before us now a very clear, hard pic- 
ture in Canada as to what can happen to a 
group of wheat farmers in a wheat economy 
that operates without a farm program. Tun- 
derstand that this year the Canadian govern- 
ment is asking wheat farmers in Canada to 
plant 10% of their tillable ground in wheat. 
This is a really austere program. If they stay 
to this program, it will cost the Canadian 
government a lot of money because they're 
going to have to pay a small. subsidy for their 
land, depending on what they do with it, 
from $8 to $12 an acre. 

They're proposing out of this proposition 
of 10% of their tillable ground of whéat, 
that to continue this until they can get a 
supply and demand in line. Now as you know 
they have been our roughest competition in 
wheat. They've really raised some of the best 
wheat in the world. On exports in years past, 
they have given us fits particularly with their 
Nanitoba No. 1 wheat. But they have con- 
tinued to operate with no restrictions and 
I'm sure a lot of you feel as I do that I've 
been left holding the bag so to speak with 
farming wheat year after year after year, to 
try to hold our production in line. My neigh- 
bor to the north is going unrestricted, but 
it has caught up with him. 

I think that Bob Kerr and the men from 
the southwestern part of the state would 
agree that I have never seen the like of Cana- 
dian combines in our country as I saw this 
year. Those people are hungry. I've been 
through the two main wheat provinces of 
Canada by automobile, and wheat is stacked, 
stored, and piled everywhere, much of it 
rotting and ruining. There have been articles 
in national magazines that I’m sure you 
read, where a man traded 6,000 bushels of 
wheat for a new Dodge pick-up. We're headed 
straight for that kind of situation without a 
farm program, without supply and manage- 
ment. We've got to operate ‘under some 
semblance of a program, 

This is not only one section of the wheat 
country. Without a wheat program in a short 
time we would have economic chaos, It af- 
fects the big cities. The Food Stamp Program 
has been mentioned, the School Lunch Pro- 
gram has been mentioned, and I’m sure that 
we have friends in the big cities, that is 
Congressional friends. I think that a lot of 
them see this situation, and I’m sorry to say 
they see this situation better than our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Agricultural 
communities. It seems to me’ that taking the 
overall picture of it, that it is absolutely 
necessary to have some kind of a farm pro- 
gram, similar to what we have now. Agricul- 
ture is so basic, and there are so many parts 
of our economy that are directly dependent 
on it, those that aren’t are indirectly depend- 
ent on it, I just think that it would be dis- 
astrous for the entire economy to throw this 
thing completely out the window. Farmers 
can operate insolvent for a while, but not 
this length of time. 

I think as Mr. Patton said, that a lot of 
us don’t realize how close the margin is now 
between profit and loss. As has been pointed 
out, our net worth has come about by ap- 
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preciation of capital assets and replacements, 
The cost of them are increasing immensely. 
When one large farm tractor equals. the cost 
of two Cadillac automobiles, it, makes it. a 
very rough situation for the average size 
wheat farmer to just continue to operate. 

I think that Congress will take a good 
hard look at this and have the good sense 
to pass a farm program for us. I don't see how 
they can do any less. 


Mr. EMIL KASTL (SECRETARY OF THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER’s UNION) 


I appreciate the opportunity of being here 
and appreciate your taking the time from 
your busy schedule to participate. So, what 
I will say will be very little, but I do want to 
call on some of our membership, As -you 
know, of course, our National Farmers Union 
want, to remain leaders in this Farm Coali- 
tion Bill. 

Through the years I have heard it said 
that farmers can’t get together. So, I always 
understood or thought there never has been 
a coalition of this type, but I learned later 
that about 1920 there was a coalition of farm- 
ers trying to get some things done. Well, 
whether it was true or not I don't know, but 
I've heard that said. 

So, here we are some 32 leading farm 
groups in the United States trying to get 
something done on farm legislation. Actual- 
ly getting together is what Congress has 
been asking us to do, So we are, as mem- 
bers of the Farmer's. Union, working hard 
toward getting a bill passed. 

I, too, as did many other fellows here, 
attended the meeting at St..Louis on the 
Coalition Bill, and I thought it was a real 
fine one. Some 500 people attended and 
really tried to work hard toward agreeing 
on some farm legislation. Now I think, too, 
that we should have an export certificate 
on wheat, because if we are going to mass 
produce so many acres we should have a 
price support also. 

Parity, of course; we should certainly have 
parity of income. Now the gentlemen talked 
about wheat farmers from Canada and what 
they are doing up there. We were on a tour 
of Canada last year with our Farmer’s union 
membership, and we happened to stop in 
one town as we were wheeling along, and 
we got to talking to some of the wheat farm- 
ers up there, and, boy, what a plight they’re 
in, 

They said, “We're going to haye to do 
something like the United States is doing 
or we're going to be in serious trouble,” and 
they are already, of course. So, Td like to 
call on P, R. Landers if I may, and would 
like to call on Louis Williams, he’s our man- 
ager of the Federal Land Bank at Stillwater, 
and also a farmer too—Mr, Louis Williams, 
Mr. Lovis Wittiams (MANAGER OF THE 

FEDERAL LAND BANK, STILLWATER) 

Thank you Senator Harris. This is the first 
time I’ve had an opportunity to speak before 
& Senator since Senator Ellender was up at 
Stillwater, and that’s been many years ago. 
We also had a fellow with the Secretary of 
Agriculture whose name was Ezra, but I for- 
got his last name. He was a real unpopular 
guy with me, although we have had a lot of 
other unpopular Secretaries of Agriculture 
since then, I guess—I hear rumors and I do 
hear this, Senator, rumors are that some 
people are not exactly satisfied with Fred 
Harris. 

I think that that is one of the things we 
have plenty of in the United States and that 
is the right to disagree on what someone 
else is talking about, but I want to say this: I 
feel that you're doing a fine job. I appreciate 
your coming out here and talking with us 
farmers out here who are interested in the 
welfare of the citizens and the United States. 
We don’t want to tear it down—we want to 
build it up. We've got to have a fair shake in 


the economy. 
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Now back in 1937, wheat went way up like 
you've mever seen, Mike, you remember it 
probably got to $1.17 a bushel, At that time 
we were paying 50¢ a day for labor. Today 
we pay $20 a day for labor. Well, anyhow, we 
didn’t have a farm program as such then, 
but we were working very well. But I remem- 
ber this, that $1.17 wheat price was while we 
were threshing our wheat, and, while we: were 
waiting to get it threshed, wheat went down 
to 93¢ a bushel because we had to wait for 
the thresher. So we said, let’s sell half of it 
and keep half of it. So we sold half of it at 93¢ 
a bushel. Do you know what it sold at next 
spring? For just before threshing time—60¢ a 
bushel. 

How can anyone operate on those kind of 
terms? I don’t know of anyone nor where 
they are—any kind of a businessman where 
his price fluctuates a hundred percent. They 
can’t do it and neither can the farmers. They 
cannot do it. 

We must have some kind of a farm program 
so we can get a fair shake with the national 
economy. 

Lloyd, you were speaking about the farm- 
er's plight, and I can agree with you because 
we have a very good relationship with a lot 
of people in our area and we know that the 
prices they’re getting and the things they 
are paying for are gradually getting closer 
together to where they are going to cross 
some of these days, and we haven't seen any- 
thing yet. When that happens, and it may be 
just around the corner if we don't get a good 
farm program, and, as Lloyd says, we've just 
got to have a good farm program. It’s just like 
the fellow that was walking around and he 
said, “What would you do if you were out on 
the plains and a bear got after you?” He 
said, “I'd climb a tree.” “Well,” he said, 
“there are no trees on the plains.” He said, 
“I'd still find a tree; somewhere out on 
the plains there’s got to be a. tree.” So we've 
got to have a farm program. Thank you a 
lot. 

Mr. M. A, SCHILTZ (Ponca Crry WHEAT 

FARMER) 

We farmers are concerned by the lack of 
@ farm program for next year. Already most 
ground is plowed or disced for another crop. 
Mr. Banker takes everything in considera- 
tion in making loans for seed, fertilizer, and 
general crop expenses. 

So much is said about farmers’ rising in- 
come; this is negated by increased cost of 
money, labor, but, most of all, machinery 
and repairs. 

I’ve served on a co-op board for many 
years, and we find the farmers paying their 
crop expenses with the certificate payment. 

Most people I represent would like to keep 
the present program since we are used to it. 


Mr. K. L. WEATHERS (HYDRO WHEAT FARMER) 


Since everything that we have in the 
United States comes from the land, the one 
that farms the land should be protected 
through price supports, allotted acres, and 
parity price equal to other businesses. We 
need to raise the income of the grower. 

I favor the Goalition Farm Bill and be- 
Heve it will help the farmer. In unity there 
is strength. 

Lower the interest rates from 814% to 6%, 
and make loans available to farmers. 


Mr. DELVIN Jeck (KINGFISHER WHEAT 
FARMER) 
This is the first time I’ve ever spoken where 
a Senator could hear me, and I’ve said a lot 
of things. I sometimes hope they didn’t hear 
me. I think that we're in a real bad situation. 
I’m from Kingfisher and can’t speak for the 
county, but I will say in my area I feel that 
I am in a desert part of the nation right now. 


We are dry right in my area now. 
But on the farm program, I think that it is 


probably more critical than what we realize, 
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and I think we're going to have to decide 
what our goals are and what we, want. Now, 
the Farm Bureau, as you know, is fighting it. 
I think that if this is what you want I think 
you ought to do it. But I think people ought 
to wake up if they are farmers, and fight for 
what they believe in. I mean, if they think 
that they need a farm program, get it. 

If I was a Senator and there was some- 
body here talking to me, I could see your 
problem. But I think that somehow we have 
got to have somebody to support this, and I 
think it is so critical now that you can see 
people who are wondering if they can afford 
to carry a job with big enough pay to keep 
up farming. 

You look at crop farming. Farmers are 
unique due to the fact that no two farmers 
are alike. I don’t care where they are. Every 
farmer has his problems. If you work for a 
factory you have basically one job—you go 
to work at a certain time, etc. How- 
ever, where you are doing something 
for one farmer you may be hurting another 
or vice versa. I may invest in some oil in- 
come which will make it look like I’m mak- 
ing some money, but still you’re not making 
money off the production of agriculture. 

So you do have a real problem, Senator. 
I sympathize with you and I feel like that 
somehow you guys are going to have to say 
we need something and we're going to have 
to do it. You will. You're real concerned about 
moving people back out to the country. Con- 
gress will spend millions and billions on de- 
fense, which maybe we need or maybe we 
don’t, but I'd like to see a little bit spent on 
agriculture to try to keep us where we are. 
You have nobody more satisfied than people 
who are their own bosses, really, as long as 
they can make a living. And I would like to 
see it kept that way. 

Along another line, and this is criticism, 
and I don’t blame them, but, “where the 
wheel squeaks, this is what gets the grease.” 
And as was said about our Federal em- 
ployees—well, this is fine but think of us 
when you do this. . . . When you do this, it 
makes our employees upset; consequently we 
have to raise theirs. Where do we get it to 
help pay them? So everything goes back to 
us. I can see your problem. I hope there is 
something done; we've got to have some- 
thing. 


Mr. JOHN PALMER (EL RENO WHEAT FARMER) 


We go back and think of those things 
when we started out, when times were dif- 
ferent. I think back to 1926; that’s when I 
started out. Well, we had crops in this 
country. We had no fuss for them. I know 
of one place up here, where I had a fellow 
working for me. We went out and bought 
a field of cotton and purchased it for $20, 
and the next year the prices were higher. ... 
That’s what we've had all our lives, and 
then they talk about doing without a farm 
program. It can't be done. That’s all there 
is to it, You've got to have one. 

Everytime we had a crop we coudn’t give 
it away, and, when we didn't get a crop, we 
couldn’t afford to buy the seeds, That’s just 
exactly the way it was all those years. Now 
I know what I’m talking about, and I think 
this program you are sponsoring is good, 
and you're going to have to go a long way 
before you can get something better. 
Mr. JIM SMITH (OKLAHOMA GRAIN AND PEED 

ASSOCIATION, UNION CITY, OKLAHOMA) 


I didn’t come prepared to make a state- 
ment. If legislation isn’t passed, is it cor- 
rect that we will have to have a referendum 
by August 1? And the alternative offered 
would be a program just about like we have 
now? But if they don’t vote on this pretty 
shortly, it will depreciate 50% in comparison 
to what it is now. It looks like to me that 
it will just be suicide for everybody, and our 
point is that we hate to see the farmer have 
to go every year and run his business by 
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guess and have to plant his crop before some 
government program is offered. 


Mr. LARRY ROBINSON (STATE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA) 
Y’ll be brief. All of you know that back in 
1950 over in Arkansas they started develop- 
ing a marvelous broiler business, and I was 
in a meeting in Stillwater the last few days 
concerning the use of obtaining cattle and 
poultry licenses and whatnot. No mention 
has been made of anything like this at this 
particular meeting. It might be just a bit 
out of place to say something about it—but 
the point is that Arkansas last year con- 
sumed a million and a half tons of milo 
corn to feed all those broilers that they sold 
all over the country. There was hardly 4 
speck of wheat that got into those broilers, 
and if the money could be spent here by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
the state, or somebody else, to find out why 
wheat cannot be used more extensively in 
this country Instead of trying to find a mar- 
ket across the pond somewhere, I think it 
would do us some good because we have 
reached a situation where we have a lot of 
competition in these foreign markets, and 
it’s not easy to sell it anymore. So, if we 
can do something on that score, well, I think 
it would be a wonderful thing. 
Mr. COZAR LANGSTON (GENERAL MANAGER, 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF ELECTRIC COOP- 
ERATIVES, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.) 


I'll make just a few brief comments. First, 
we want to thank you very much for com- 
ing and taking the time from an extremely 
busy schedule, Senator, to be here. 

The things that I think have impressed 
us most at this meeting this morning are: 
(1) your interest in being here and taking 
& message back to the Congress; and (2) 
these people who have taken time from their 
daily endeavors and some for taking off on 
Saturday to come in and testify. It is seri- 
ous. It has been talked here a little bit about 
what is happening to the price of land. Now, 
in the past, about the only thing the farmer 
has received from his labor, time and invest- 
ment is a depreciation on his equipment and 
the appreciation of his land, The economists 
at OSU tell me that within the past few 
weeks the trend is beginning to develop 
where the price of land is dropping from 
10 to 15 to 20 percent. Now, should this 
begin, if it’s here, there is no other way for 
the farmer to secure a loan to borrow money 
to carry on his operation. We see a great 
deal in the newspapers of various things 
being attached to the cost of living. When 
the cost of living goes up so much, every- 
thing involved in this—iabor, prices, every- 
thing—are escalated to take care of it. Maybe 
this might be an idea that when the cost 
of living increases to a certain extent, maybe 
we could see that the price of farm com- 
modities to the farmer increases a certain 
percent. The present farm program will keep 
you just fine but for how long. It’s merely 
a stopgap. We find in surveys after surveys 
of Oklahoma—we just completed one—where 
absolutely 75 to 80 percent of the households 
in. rural Oklahoma, farmers, between 75 and 
80 percent of the farm homes out there, one 
or more members of the family have to do 
what Lloyd is doing and what Louis is doing 
and what many of your families are doing— 
you have to work off of the farm to make 
ends meet. And this is just not attractive 
to the young farmer coming into the market 
today. It’s serious, and I just threw this out, 
this one thing, and I think one thing, too, 
that those in politics should remember and 
that is the things that made the difference 
in the election a year and a half ago and 
two years ago this November was the farmer 
finally speaking up at the ballot box, He said, 
“I'm dissatisfied with what I'm getting.” I 
was in Washington earlier this week, as you 
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know, for a breakfast with our youngsters 
and Senator Harris is always there making 
arrangements for us, taking care of the group 
while they’re there, and I never saw so much 
frustration on the économic conditions and 
the chaos that exists in the United States 
today as in the field of economics. One of 
these days, if this continues, you are going 
to find a group of farmers going into 
Washington on one of those marches. If 
we go through another depression as we had 
in 1929, ‘30, "31, '32, and °33, you won't see 
it lasting that long. There will be the darn- 
dest revolution you ever saw in this country. 
The younger generation will not tolerate it. 
And that’s where we're headed, and all of 
your big depressions have originated in the 
low man and the farm man. Go back and 
check your economies. And when they're los- 
ing money the businessman starts losing 
money and that goes right on back up to 
the manufacturer, the buyer, the finance 
company and everybody else. You'll never 
find a greater group of law-abiding citizens 
in this nation than your rural people—your 
farmers. They're law abiding, and it’s hard to 
get them stirred up. We had a heck of a time 
in 1961 when we had some legislation up 
there. “Why should I make my voice heard?” 
But they finally did. And, Hershel, you know 
that, Senator Crow, but we need a program 
now. These people can't wait until August 
to know what to do... and you sure can't 
plough Oklahoma land when it is dry. 
They've got good ploughs, but they’re not 
that good. So I would like to conclude by 
saying thank you very much for taking time 
from your busy schedule to be here, and we 
hope you get this message back to Mr. Poage 
and Mr. Belcher—both of them need’ it. 
There has been one thing I've noticed: a 
number of the members of Congress from 
farm areas say that the way they get elected 
by the farmers each time they come up for 
election is the fact that they always vote 
against the farm bill that is proposed by 
Congress. And some of those men sit on the 
Agriculture Committee and develop the farm 
bill. You’re popular with people who vote 
against the farm bill the Congress finally 
approves. So let’s come up with one that the 
farmer approves; then the Congress will vote 
for its support. 

Mr. M. E, THOMPSON (BANKER, CALUMET, 

OKLAHOMA) 

Thank you very much. What I want to 
try to say is what I think I hear the people 
and the farmers telling me across the desk 
about the farm program. One of the things 
I am fairly convinced of, now, is—not all of 
them agree to it but many of them do—is 
that they are fairly disgusted with the details 
of the farm program. It is so detailed, so 
hard to keep up with, that even people work- 
ing in the office seem to me have a hard time 
telling just what it is. Another thing that 
they are saying is that there should be a 
limit to the amount that one farmer could 
receive as a subsidy from the program. And 
most of them, I believe, are convinced that, 
just like has already been said here, we have 
to have a farm program of some kind; we 
cannot depend on the market. And another 
thing is that they believe it should be based 
on a family-size farm that would be favor- 
able to the owner-operator or the tenant- 
operator. And I am sure that the farm pro- 
gram should come from the farmer—not 
bankers, businessmen, or insurance people 
or anybody else, but the farmers themselves. 
I know that, as far as this program is con- 
cerned, the time is short—there isn’t much 
really that can be done. Am I right? This is 
one of the details we are disgusted with. It’s 
just like what has already been said here— 
time is running out. I would like to see ten 
representative, good farmers from wheat 
counties haye two or three meetings, or may- 
be four, put down what they think should go 
into a farm bill and do this in every county 
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in the state, present it to the State Board 
and let them wrestle with it from all the 
counties and come up with something, It has 
got to be something down the line because 
we just can't possibly get that done, but if 
they would do this in every state in the 
Union, and it could be done with some or- 
ganization—it could be done in short time— 
well, surely we could come up with a farm 
program that the farmers, like the gentle- 
man said, the farmers would be for. I don’t 
know that I can say anymore than that. 


Mr. Bos KERR (ALTUS, OKLAHOMA) 


I am Bob Kerr, farmer, from Altus, Okla- 
homa. I raise wheat, feed grains, cotton and 
cattle, general farming for our area. 

I continue to stand uncompromisingly in 
favor of the Coalition Farm Bill. We've been 
told time and time again for agriculture to 
stand together. Every farm organization, with 
one glaring exception, are standing and 
speaking together; and what are we told to 
do? Compromise! The American farmer has 
about compromised himself out of business. 

I support the Coalition Bill because of four 
main points: 

1. Possibility of more income—not less. 

2. Supply management. 

8. Concept of parity!!!! 

4. Permanent legislation. 

Every newscast you hear, and every news- 
paper you pick up you read about teachers’ 
strikes, steelworkers’ strikes, auto workers’ 
strikes, dock workers’ strikes, fare rates in- 
creases, steel price increases, President's 
salary doubling, postal pay raises, Congres- 
sional pay raises. Do these people want slaves 
producing their food? Does it take a rioting, 
looting, burning, shooting, shouting, mob to 
get attention these days? Is this the only way 
to be heard? 

If the people of these United States want 
to see a strike cripple the world—iet the 
farmers of America quit producing food. 

I can’t believe these people want to hold 
the farmer down to a sub-par existence. 
Surely we should be GUARANTEED the right 
to propuce at a price that would enable us to 
share in the prosperity of the United States. 

Perhaps net farm income per man or per 
family has gone up. But per farm income by 
bushel, by bale, or by acre has definitely gone 
down. When a man’s farm net goes up it’s 
because he has swallowed up another of his 
neighbors. In most cases his debts are higher 
and his risks are greater. His neck is extended 
@ little more over the chopping block. He’s 
usually closer to the point that one crop 
failure could wipe him out. 

We're told we can’t ask for too much— 
that the consumer may revolt. I tell you the 
consumer is the one who's benefiting from 
the situation existing in agriculture today. 

Mr. Nixon said in his campaign he was go- 
ing to appoint an agricultural man to be 
Secretary of Agriculture. Well he appointed a 
man from an Agriculture college. If Mr. 
Hardin is working for the farmers’ interest— 
please deliver me from anymore help. I'd 
like to be the Secretary of Agriculture during 
the writing of one farm bill. Farmers would 
know they had someone working for them. 
Mr. Hardin may be able to leave the concept 
of parity out of a new farm bill but I g-u-a-r- 
a-n-t-e-e he can’t make us forget about it, 
and I promise we will holler parity until 
justice is done. I suppose a man’s suit would 
weigh 5-8 pounds. It’s a shame when a 500 
pound bale of cotton won't buy that suit. 

Yes, we need a farm program. 

Yes, we’re at the eleventh hour in that 
need fastly approaching midnight. 

We've already started our next crop year 
in southwestern Oklahoma with only our 
hopes and a farmers’ eternal optimism. 

Senator Harris, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to be heard. We ask you to continue to 
do all in your power in behalf of a farm 
program of “equanomics” for the American 
farmer. 
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Mr. Wass S. Howarp (ALTUS, OKLAHOMA) 


Plans are being made—money is being bor- 
rowed—and we do not know what to expect. 
Let's keep what we can of what we have 
until we can improve it, 


— 


Mr. Dave FOSTER (KINGFISHER, OKLAHOMA) 

I also represent the Oklahoma State 
Grange—I’m the legislative representative, 
and at our last state meeting we went 100% 
for the Coalition Farm Bill. There was not 
one dissenting vote against the Coalition 
Farm Bill, and if you folks remember, the 
two party system originated with the Grange 
way back in the '20's, and it passed the Con- 
gress but the President of the United States 
vetoed it. And this bill we have is, you might 
say, the Grange Bill in a lot of ways. 


Mr. LEONARD JENSEN (EL RENO, OKLAHOMA) 

I’m just a wheat farmer. I’ve been told 
I'm the largest farmer in Canadian County. 
I outweigh them all. The thing is, with this 
farm program we never had it so good, We 
like the program but we can’t pull our last 
five crops out of reseal. What we can't un- 
derstand is why these people out west don’t 
start using wheat in their feed lot program. 
This is a practical way to get rid of a lot 
of this wheat. Feed it up. They tell me that 
in ten years there is going to be 30 percent 
more beef than pork, They're not pushing 
this feeding the wheat hard enough. An old 
boy can’t get it out of the elevator because 
it’s sealed up, not sold, Instead of cutting 
these allotments let’s feed this damn wheat, 
let's get rid of it. We like to raise it; let's 
let pasture, We feed a couple of thousand 
cattle a year and maybe a thousand hogs 
but we feed up our entire wheat crop and 
have for the last four out of five crops. But 
we don’t work 90 days a year we work all the 
year round. We are not criticizing anybody 
who wants to work 90 days, but I think that 
with fertilizer and with all this stuff we get 


nowadays we're going to raise a damn sight 
more wheat than people are going to eat. I 
tried to eat surplus and look what happened 
to me. 


FUNDING TITLE VI OF THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to comment briefly on title VI of the 
Higher Education Act. Allocations under 
this title provide instructional material 
and equipment for institutions of higher 
education. Although appropriations in 
the years through fiscal year 1969 were 
modest—$14.5 million a year—the pro- 
gram has been successful in ‘enabling 
many schools to replenish and update 
their supplies of films and other teaching 
materials and equipment. In fiscal year 
1970 the program was eliminated entire- 
ly, despite efforts in the Senate to have 
appropriations continued at previous 
levels. I am happy to see the funds re- 
stored in 1971 appropriations. 

While the amounts provided under this 
title may not appear significant, they 
have been distributed in such a manner 
as to provide welcomed assistance for 
many schools, particularly developing in- 
stitutions and small community col- 
leges. 

Title VI has been extremely effective 
over the years, and has been capably ad- 
ministered at both State and Federal 
levels. While the disparity between re- 
sources available at high schools and 
at colleges may not be readily apparent 
in some of the State universities and 
heavily endowed private schools, many 
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institutions simply do not have the funds 
to purchase materials, equip laboratories, 
or provide teachers with the essential 
tools they need to keep up with expanded 
subject matter. It is these institutions— 
the liberal arts colleges, the teachers’ col- 
leges, and the community colleges—that 
are training over 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s beginning teachers. The continued 
advance in the effectiveness of materials 
and equipment designed for modern 
teaching has placed a severe financial 
strain on small colleges. Many are un- 
able to take advantage of the educational 
revolution that is being brought about 
through new techniques for learning, 
simply because they lack the relatively 
small amounts of funds needed to buy 
films and other teaching materials. 

In particular, I am pleased to note 
that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee is recommending a funding level for 
this program of $14.5 million. I com- 
mend Senators for this action and urge 
them to hold firm on title VI of the 
Higher Education Act in conference with 
the House of Representatives. 


INITIATIVE FOR PEACE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of State re- 
garding a new initiative for peace in the 
Middle East is most encouraging. 

I am greatly pleased that our country 
has chosen to pursue a positive course 
which hopefully will lead to a negotiated 
peace rather than to embark premature- 
ly on a course of action which could es- 
calate the hostilities. 

While the details are not being made 
public, Secretary Rogers’ statement and 
his earlier pronouncements convince me 
that there is a sincere determination 
on the part of the Nixon Administration 
to bring about a fair and peaceful settle- 
ment of the differences between Israel 
and the Arab Nations. Experiences there 
have shown that war has not brought a 
solution. A genuine peace initiative by all 
countries concerned holds the only last- 
ing hope for resolution of the differences. 

To that end the President and the 
Secretary of State need and deserve sup- 
port for their policies. 


THE RETIREMENT OF 
ROBERT C. OWENS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, Mr. 
Robert Custer Owens, Deputy Director 
of Small Business and Economic Utiliza- 
tion Policy, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense—Installations and 
Logistics—will retire June 30, 1970, after 
21 years of Federal service. 

Mr. Owens, a native of Peru, Ind, 
entered the Federal service in 1942 as 
a senior industrial aide, Department of 
the Army Signal Corps. After World 
War II he returned to civilian industry 
for a short period of time and then be- 
came a self-employed small businessman. 
In 1952 he associated himself as a busi- 
ness analyst with the Department of 
Commerce in the Office of Small Busi- 
ness and was transferred by Executive 
order to the newly established Small De- 
fense Plants Administration that same 
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year. In 1953, when the Small Business 
Administration came into existence, Mr. 
Owens continued with that agency as 
a contract specialist. In 1957 Mr. Owens 
assumed the post of SBA’s assistant liai- 
son officer to the Department of Defense. 
In late 1958 he became the small busi- 
ness adviser in the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Department of 
the Air Force, and in 1962 assumed his 
present position in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Since 1962, Mr. Owens has been direct- 
ly responsible for achieving and imple- 
menting an effective small business pro- 
gram for the Department of Defense. 
The accomplishments that Mr. Owens 
has made in behalf of the small business 
program are significant. 

He was responsible for developing the 
certificate of competency procedure, 
which is a most important aid to small 
firms in competing for Government con- 
tracts, 

He devised and implemented the De- 
fense small business subcontract pro- 
gram. Through both the voluntary and 
the mandatory subcontract program, de- 
fense contractors have been encouraged 
to place with small firms an annual vol- 
ume of subcontracts averaging $5 billion. 

He established a program designed to 
guide, counsel, and aid small firms inter- 
ested in competing for Government con- 
tracts through a program of seminars, 
conferences and visits. This program has 
been a valuable effort in expanding the 
numbers of small business firms compet- 
ing for Government contracts. 

He designed and established a program 
for making available at major procure- 
ment activities a small business special- 
ist knowledgeable in the procurement 
process. The program provides a focal 
point within a procurement activity 
where small business concerns can pre- 
sent their problems and receive personal- 
ized assistance. 

It goes without saying that the Defense 
Department's small business program 
will suffer the loss of a man whose pro- 
fessional approach, enthusiasm, and out- 
standing technical knowledge contribut- 
ed so much to the program. Let us hope 
that the void created by Bob Owens’ re- 
tirement will be quickly filled by efforts 
of the same quality that he gave to the 
program. 

On this occasion of Mr. Owens’ retire- 
ment from public service, I know my col- 
leagues on the Senate Small Business 
Committee and in the entire Senate join 
me in expressing to Mr. Owens our ap- 
preciation for the excellent work he has 
done in behalf of our Government’s small 
business program. 


SENATOR BENNETT SUPPORTS 
MINK INDUSTRY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, as the 
sponsor of S. 2168, the mink import bill, 
I wish to speak out in behalf of America’s 
mink ranchers, who desperately need the 
support of their national leaders in order 
to save their dying trade from extinction. 

Not many years ago the entire market 
in mink furs was supplied from animals 
trapped in the wild. The small number of 
pelts that could be supplied in this man- 
ner resulted in a mink industry that was 
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small and consequently the use of mink 
furs in America was’ not very extensive. 
However, a few industrious Americans, 
motived by the same ingenuity and crea- 
tivity that. has made this country great, 
developed a system of mink ranching that 
began producing superior furs in vastly 
increased numbers. Using their ingenuity 
again and solely at their own expense 
they extended their market in order to 
sell their increased production. They 
were also instrumental in opening up the 
European market for the sale of ranch 
grown mink. So successful were they that 
soon mink became known as “the queen 
of furs,” and new ranches began crop- 
ping up to meet the increasing demands 
of American and European buyers. 

It was not long, however, before enter- 
prising Europeans began copying Ameri- 
ean ranching techniques and took ad- 
vantage of the market developed solely 
by American ingenuity and finances. Of 
course with a market already established 
and production costs far below American 
standards, the European fur breeders had 
no trouble selling their pelts and soon 
cornered upwards of 40 percent of the 
American market. 

There was nothing wrong in this except 
that they failed to contribute to the 
maintenance of the market and seemed 
unconcerned with the welfare of the 
American mink rancher whose salesman- 
ship and ingenuity they were exploiting 
without cost to themselves or concern for 
the future of the market, 

Recognizing that continued overload- 
ing of the market would bring eventual 
disaster the National Board of Fur Farm 
Organizations petitioned the Federal 
Government in 1958 for action through 
the Tariff Commission for relief from 
the duty free importation of foreign furs. 

The Tariff Commission ruled that no 
injury from importation of mink pelts 
existed and therefore rejected the fur 
farmers urgent request. 

Imports continued to increase and 
prices naturally declined. In 1960 imports 
jumped by nearly one-third. That tre- 
mendous increase broke the already weak 
market and prices dropped 24 percent the 
following year. 

Prices that had started the decade in 
1960, at approximately $21.50 per pelt, 
had dropped to about $16 in 1961. 

Foreign imports maintained more than 
half of. the market during the middle 
1960’s. Not content with a majority of 
the market, foreign producers attempted 
to. increase their exports to the United 
States in 1966 by better than 16 percent 
of the 1965 total. The pressure once again 
became more than the market could 
bear and it collapsed with prices falling 
28 percent from the previous year. 

With prices on a critical level, some- 
times below the cost of production, more 
than 1,000 American ranchers went 
bankrupt or abandoned what they felt 
was a sinking ship. Some 500 more were 
forced out of business in the next 2 years 
bringing to 56 percent the number of 
ranchers forced out of business since 
1962. 

The remaining 3,000 or so taxpaying 
American ranchers, although small in 
number, deserve some kind of protection 
from the Congress against the radical 
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market fluctuations and export practices 
of European producers. 

I have sponsored a mink quota bill, S. 
2168, which would ‘grant to foreign pro- 
ducers 40 percent of the American mar- 
ket as estimated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture each calendar year. The 40-per- 
cent quota is approximately the level 
foreign fur traders had maintained be- 
fore the sharp increase of 1960 which 
precipitated the original collapse of the 
market. I feel this 40 percent represents 
a very fair share of the market particu- 
larly since it has been developed almost 
exclusively by American interests. 

The bill is essentially regulatory in na- 
ture and is designed to give the belea- 
guered American fur farmer the privilege 
of redeveloping his market without the 
threat of foreign hitch-hiking. It would 
control the practice of jumping on the 
bandwagon when the market is high 
and getting off whenever they wish with- 
out paying the penalty for overloading 
the market. 

I should point out that the market is 
still very weak. Prices which fell from a 
high of more than $20 per pelt at the be- 
ginning of the decade to as low as $13 or 
$14 in 1967, have managed a weak re- 
covery to about $15 as the decade of 
fluctuating and critical prices came to a 
close. American mink men want only a 
fair shake and to have the opportunity 
to rebuild their badly damaged market, 
but they cannot do it in the face of un- 
controlled foreign competition. 

I do not. propose that we slam the door 
on imports. To share 40 percent of the 
market is generous, indeed, and on our 
end it would mean the survival of Amer- 
ica’s mink ranchers. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has already heard testimony this 
month by the national representatives of 
the mink industry concerning mink quota 
bills being sponsored in the House and I 
commend the committee for holding the 
hearings. 

I urge that the Senate also take ac- 
tion to relieve and save this group of 
deserving Americans such as cattlemen, 
sugar, and oil interests have received sup- 
port from heavy and unequal foreign 
competition. In this era when we are 
fighting discrimination against minori- 
ties in some segments of our society let 
us not exclude the mink industry from 
protection simply because they are not 
as large and powerful as these other 
groups. 


BALTIC STATES INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 30th anniversary of 
Soviet Russia’s occupation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia. These small Baltic 
republics lost ‘their freedom and inde- 
pendence when the Soviets invaded on 
June 15, 1940. 

The Government of the Soviet Union 
has embarked on an unconscionable and 
brutal campaign to change the ethnic 
character of the populations of these 
three Baltic States. 

This occupation is an awesome ex- 
ample of the violent suppression of hu- 
man liberty and dignity which must 
always result from the efforts of any 
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country to exploit and subjugate its 
neighbors. 

Four years ago this body agreed to a 
concurrent resolution condemning Soviet 
abuse of these states and supporting the 
aspirations of the Baltic peoples for self- 
determination and national independ- 
ence. 

On this anniversary of the Soviet oc- 
cupation, it is appropriate that we recall 
the plight of the Baltic peoples in the 
face of oppression. 

I ask unanimous consent.that House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, supporting 
Baltic independence, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 416) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

H. Con, Res. 416 

Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status ‘and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly 
deprived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States—. 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


RETIRED FOLKS HELP OTHERS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in March I cosponsored S. 
3604, the Older American Community 
Service Employment Act, which would 
provide new opportunities for community 
service for persons 55 and older. 

Last week the Special Subcommittee 
on Aging of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare completed 2 days of hear- 
ings on the bill. 

The response at these hearings was 
truly heartwarming. 

Elderly participants in community 
service projects from my own State of 
New Jersey aptly described their deep 
personal satisfaction and confidence 
which they gained from such employ- 
ment. 
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Other witnesses emphasized the need 
for expanded community services—in 
hospitals, schools, antipollution pro- 
grams, and numerous other areas. 

‘All agreed that a growing need exists 
for the development of a national service 
program in which older persons can help 
themselves by helping others. 

And there was unanimous agreement 
that the Older American Community 
Service Employment Act should be 
promptly enacted into law. 

Moreover, two experts estimated that 
approximately 4 or 5 million elderly in- 
dividuals would welcome the opportunity 
to perform services in their communities. 

Several pilot projects have already am- 
ply demonstrated the value of commu- 
nity service programs—for individuals 
served, for communities attempting to 
meet the growing service requirements of 
horns citizens, and for the elderly them- 
selves. 


A recent article by the distinguished 
columnist, Ted Schuchat, provides an 
excellent discussion of these existing 
programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle and my opening statement at the 
hearing on June 16 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


RETIREMENT AND YOU—RETIRED FOLKS HELP 
OTHERS 


(By Theodor Schuchat) 


A few thousand retirees throughout the 
country are helping others, having the time 
of their long lives and earning a little money 
in scores of community service projects em- 
ploying only older people. 

Hundreds of thousands more would like 
the same chance to serve others and feel 
useful and needed again, but they are buck- 
ing inertia, tight budgets, and plain preju- 
dice against the elderly. 

In 11 communities as varied as the Bronx, 
N.Y., and Paintsville, Ky., for example, 500 
low-income seniors are working part-time for 
a project paid for by the United States Labor 
Department and run by the National Council 
on the Aging. 

In Maine, 19 of these active oldsters helped 
qualify some 36,000 hungry people for sur- 
plus food. In Trenton, N.J., four assigned 
to the local Social Security office dug through 
the records of 3,000 people and found that 
as Many as 10) per cent were not getting the 
benefits to which they were entitled. 

In San Antonio, Tex., older people counsel 
young first-offenders at the Juvenile De- 
tention Center. In Hoboken, N.J., eight older 
people work in the elementary schools, help- 
ing kids who don't speak English. 

The Labor Department also pays for the 
Senior AIDES program run by the National 
Council of Senior Citizens in 21 communi- 
ties. It employs men and women age 55 or 
older for 20 hours a week in community 
service jobs paying an average of $2 per 
hour. 

Nearly half of these people are not yet 
eligible for Social Security retirement bene- 
fits but have been unable to find jobs in the 
meantime. The others are past 65, the oldest 
being 82. 

There have been seven applicants for each 
of the 1,150 jobs available in the Senior 
AIDES program, which suggests there is a 
real need for something like this project in 
every community. AIDES, by the way, stands 
for Alert, Industrious, Dedicated, Energetic 
Service, which is what these oldsters give. 

The supervisor of a Fall River, Mass., hos- 
pital told the National Council of Senior Cit- 
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izens that a 79-year-old AIDE has.been a 
good morale booster. “No one can feel too 
old when a patient sees her hustling about,” 
she said. 

At Dayton, Ohio, a woman Senior AIDE 
told her supervisor, “At ‘75, it makes me feel 
good to know I can still serve humanity. It 
makes me young again.” 

The National Farmers Union has hired 
3,000 rural older people in its Green Thumb 
program, which is also financed by the La- 
bor Department. These seniors build picnic 
shelters, raise and plant trees and bushes 
along highways, and repair and paint park 
equipment, among hundreds of useful tasks. 

Green Thumb has shown, also, that many 
jobless older people can be retrained and 
returned to regular work. In three weeks, the 
Green Thumb on-the-job training program 
placed some 175 older workers in new jobs. 
Their average age is 60. 

This project cost taxpayers $325 per 
trainee, in contrast to similar programs for 
youth that cost as much as) $3,000 per 
trainee. The more than 500 older people re- 
trained thus far by Green Thumb will earn 
nearly $2 million, a splendid return on a 
total investment of $166,000. 

Senator Harrison A. Williams Jr., D-NJ., 
comments: “These pilot projects and others 
have demonstrated conclusively that there is 
both a need and a demand for more far- 
reaching efforts in this area. We don’t need 
any more proof that these programs will 
work, What we need now is a genuine na- 
tional program.” 

As chairman of the Special Committee on 
Aging of the United States Senate, he is a 
sponsor of legislation that would provide 
jobs for low-income people 55 years and 
older in antipollution programs, health 
maintenance centers, schools, libraries, and 
other vital community services. 

“Time and time again,” Senator Williams 
explains, “it has been proven that employ- 
ment and productive activity can be a prin- 
cipal source of good health for many older 
persons. In addition, a period of growing 
needs for expanded community services, the 
experience and skills of older workers can be 
effectively utilized to meet this demand. 

“In economic terms, such employment can 
help many of these disadvantaged workers 
and their families to escape from poverty,” he 
continues. “In non-economic terms, there is 
no way to estimate the value of a job which 
can replace frustration and despair with hope 
and opportunity.” 


OPENING STATEMENT BY HARRISON A, 
WILLIAMS 


This morning the Special Subcommittee 
on Aging continues its hearings on S. 3604 
the Older American Community Service Em- 
ployment Act, 

In his historic message on older persons 
in 1963, President Kennedy emphasized: 

“The heart of our program for the elderly 
must be opportunity for and actual service to 
older citizens in their home communities. 
The loneliness or apathy which exists among 
many of our aged is heightened by the wall 
of inertia which often exists between them 
and their community.” 

Back in 1963, many skeptical individuals 
might have said that older persons could not 
be attracted to service programs. But, we 
know that these doubters are wrong because 
we have opened new frontiers for community 
service for persons 55 and older, And, these 
programs have been enthusiastically served. 
Over the long run we have made progress, 
but much more needs to be done. 

A few years ago, I introduced a bill to 
establish a National Community Senior 
Service Corps to make greater use of the 
abilities, enthusiasm and energy of older 
persons. 

In 1967 a hearing conducted by this Sub- 
committee on that legislation the 
Secretary of Labor to establish “Senior Aides” 
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programs on a pilot basis, These programs 
have been highly successful. In fact, the 
ratio of applicants to Senior Aides positions 
is running about 7 to 1. 

Last year I also introduced the 1969 
Amendments to the Older Americans Act, 
which became law on September 17. One of 
the major innovations in the new law is the 
establishment of a Retired Senior Volunteer 
Program—"“RSVP.” It would permit persons 
60 and over to serve in their communities; 
and would reimburse them for their out- 
of-pocket expenses in rendering these needed 
services. 

This was the first part of a two prong ap- 
proach to meet the elderly’s need for greater 
service opportunities. The second part is the 
bill we will consider today, the Older Ameri- 
can Community Service Employment Act. It 
also offers new opportunities for community 
service, but for individuals who must work 
for wages. 

Time and time again we have been told by 
expert witmesses—such as the tfenowned 
heart specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White—that 
inactivity is the great enemy for older per- 
sons. 

In far too many instances, advancing age 
produces loneliness and frustration, when 
it could be a time for service or continued 
self development. Today, too many senior 
citizens believe that retirement prevents 
them from true participation in society. This 
attitude can lead to medical and emotional 
problems that purposeful activity might have 
avoided. Yet, this is the second consecutive 
year in which the Administration has not 
requested funding for RSVP? 

Earlier this morning I appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee to urge 
funding for this program and other successful 
projects under the Older Americans Act, But, 
our task is still not complete. There are other 
frontiers that must be opened to the elderly. 

What we need now is a program to provide 
a wider range of alternatives for the employ- 
ment needs of older persons, 

While millions of older persons want to 
serye their communities with dignity, many 
are not in a position to work without com- 
pensation. For retired persons, an opportu- 
nity for paid part-time service in their 
community can help to supplement retire- 
ment income, which oftentimes is grossly 
inadequate. 

For other individuals, such a program could 
provide temporary employment until full- 
time work can be obtained. While it has taken 
us several years to develop community service 
pilot projects for the elderly, we now have 
numerous successful prototypes upon which 
to build a national program. 

In my own State of New Jersey, I have 
personally seen the outstanding contribu- 
tions of these demonstration projects. For 
example, the New Jersey countryside is now 
more beautiful because 142 Green Thumbers 
have planted more than 100,000 trees and 
plants last year. They are also restoring the 
“Church of the Presidents” in Monmouth 
County, where several Presidents have 
worshipped. 

In Trenton, four aides from the National 
Council on the Aging’s Senior Community 
Service Project have reviewed vital statistical 
records of 3,000 people, and found that about 
8 percent were entitled to badly needed Social 
Security benefits they were not receiving. 

In Hoboken—a community where approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the population ts foreign 
born or non-English speaking—older persons 
have provided valuable services as bilingual 
aides in elementary schools. As a result, the 
non-English speaking children have been 
able to make a better adjustment to their 
community school, and the English language. 

In Newark, the Senior Aides program— 
under the direction of the National Council 
of Senior Citizens—employs 60 individuals 
who serve an estimated 3,000 persons. Among 
their activities are: hospital aides, assist- 
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ants in training hardcore unemployed young 
men, and service to elderly persons to allevi- 
ate loneliness and to stimulate renewed. in- 
erest in community living. 
k Another outstanding example is the Foster 
Grandparent Program, which enables more 
than 250 New Jerseyans to provide supportive 
services for approximately 1,600 disadvan- 
taged children. At my visit last year to Wood- 
bine, I was most favorably impressed by the 
natural empathy between the foster grand- 
parents and the children—to the point where 
many elderly persons provide additional care 
for the youngsters beyond scheduled working 
hours, 

These pilot projects and others have dem- 
onstrated conclusively that there is both a 
need and a demand to make greater use of 
the wealth of talent and experience with 
which older Americans are so richly endowed. 

We have heard testimony at the grassroots 
level from elderly persons about pressures on 
their limited resources and the benefits to be 
derived from’ service in their communities. 
One New Jersey Green Thumber told us: 

“Green Thumb ... has done a wonderful 
thing for me; it has put me on my feet. I 
don’t have worries now and I like the work.” 

An elderly man, who was partially crippled 
with arthritis, found that his health im- 
proved substantially after obtaining employ- 
ment. He said: 

“By getting out there in the open and mov- 
ing around and working, painting, and re- 
pairing park tables and everything that could 
be expected in a recreation center, it seems 
as though it just loosened me right up com- 
pletely and I feel a whole lot better all the 
way around.” 

We don’t need any more proof that these 
programs will work. We have already received 
much compelling testimony from elderly par- 
ticipants, individuals served, and community 
leaders. What is needed now is a genuine na- 
tional program responsive to the special 
needs of older Americans. 


RESULTS OF THE CAMBODIAN 
SANCTUARY OPERATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a summary of the results of the 
Cambodian sanctuary operation as of 8 
a.m. June 25, 1970. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


RESULTS OF CAMBODIAN OPERATION, 
JUNE 25, 1970 


Number 


Individual weapons 

Crew-served weapons. 

Bunkers/structures destroyed 
Machinegun rounds 
Rifle rounds. 


Miscellaneous explosives (pounds) 
(includes satchel charges) 

Antiaircraft rounds 

Mortar rounds 

Large rocket rounds... 

Smaller rocket round: 

Recoilless rifle round 


1 Unchanged. 
Note: Figures do not include 76 tons of assorted ammunition. 
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LET US GIVE THE ECONOMY 
A CHANCE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I and 
other concerned citizens throughout the 
Nation are extremely pleased that Presi- 
dent Nixon has finally addressed himself 
to the economic crisis that has plagued 
this country for many months. His talk 
probably has helped stem a disastrous 
stock market decline. The economy is in 
trouble, but last month’s precipitous 
stock decline reflected a profound men- 
tal shock to the Cambodian invasion, 
and a creeping panic that the economy 
had been abandoned by the adminis- 
tration, Panic has been avoided, but the 
economic problems remain unresolved 
and the market could easily decline 
again. 

As a prescription for economic health, 
President Nixon’s message is curiously 
unrefreshing. For real problems he of- 
fers procedural remedies. 

Since President Nixon took office un- 
employment has increased from 3.3 per- 
cent to 5 percent adding more than 1.3 
million Americans to the unemploy- 
ment rolls. 

We are now in the first recession since 
1960, and instead of a forecasted little 
or no increase in gross national product, 
it declined 3 percent—the largest de- 
cline since the last quarter of 1960. 

We suffer the highest interest rates 
since the Civil War, with Penn Central, 
the world’s largest private transporta- 
tion company, being forced into bank- 
ruptcy because it was unable to sell its 
bonds even at 1044 percent interest. 

Inflation highballs along unabated at 
an annual rate of 6 percent, the highest 
continuous rate in 20 years. 

We have suffered the longest and 
deepest decline in stock market prices 
since 1929, causing losses. of over $250 
billion, 

Finally, despite a forecasted budget 
surplus, of $1.3 billion the administra- 
tion now admits to a $1.3-billion deficit 
with a $8-billion deficit more plausible. 

In response to these grim and gray 
horses of the Apocalypse, in response to 
some of the gravest economic problems 
we have ever faced, President Nixon has 
boldly created a conference, a board, and 
yet another procedural apparatus that 
no one yet has been able to adequately 
describe. Surely our economic difficulties 
are grave enough to require not just 
further conferences and studies but ac- 
tion. These problems will not disappear 
by building commissions around them. 

In his July 17 talk, President Nixon 
extolled at great length the undeniable 
achievements of the U.S. economy and 
the virtues of our free enterprise system. 
The desirability and basic strength of our 
free economic system is not now in ques- 
tion. But I and many other concerned 
Americans question the economic policies 
that have brought this economy to such 
a low state. 

We need Presidential leadership that 
appreciates the problems facing every 
American—the skilled worker suddenly 
and brutally forced from his job, the 
housewife paying more but getting less 
for her groceries. These are the problems 
the President and his economic policy 
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should face. Our economy is strong, 
strong enough to survive even the present 
economic policy; but the strength of our 
economy does not excuse lack of leader- 
ship, and the need to judge progranis by 
performance. 

Let us then face the problems of in- 
creasing unemployment and inflation. 
Let us offer solutions that address thes 
problems, not avoid them. 3 

President Nixon’s proposed inflation 
alert system is not a genuine income 
policy. The battle against inflation has 
been completely lost. For example, food 
prices will be even higher in August 
than they are now. The proposed infla- 
tion alert system not only has no teeth 
but no meaning. If you refuse to single 
out specific industry price rises as infia- 
tionary then no guidelines have been 
established. Financial commentators 
cannot decide what the President has 
done. Imagine the confusion of the busi- 
ness community. The administration 
must abandon its dogmatic insistence 
that fiscal and monetary polices alone 
are sufficient to curb inflation. The in- 
flationary record of the past year belies 
that assertion. 

A good part of the price inflation of the 
last year must be blamed on President 
Nixon’s public renunciation of price 
guidelines. Decisionmakers in large, ad- 
ministered-price industries took the Pres- 
ident’s decision of no public intervention 
as a signal for open season on price 
boosting. At a time when all weapons 
against inflation were needed, the Presi- 
dent stubbornly refused to establish 
guidelines. No one claims that price 
guidelines are a cure-all for inflation, but 
they are a modest anti-inflationary tool 
which has been modestly successful in 
the past. In 1968, those industries sub- 
jected to White House “jawboning” had 
price rises of only 1 percent, compared 
with almost 31⁄2 percent elsewhere. But in 
1986, without “jawboning” the same 
group had price rises of 6 percent while 
others moved up only by 3.5 percent. 

Although President Nixon terms 
wage/price controls a “politically expedi- 
ent” course, few major political figures 
have advocated it. In any case, without 
any self-serving rhetoric, I do not urge 
wage-price controls because they are not 
necessary and will not work at this time. 

There is however, a need for mean- 
ingful wage-price guidelines placing the 
power, persuasiveness, and prestige of the 
Presidency behind a genuine income pol- 
icy. Guidelines have been successful in 
the past, the President needs to act now. 

I agree completely with Mr. Nixon that 
productivity must be increased to achieve 
price stability and an increased standard 
of living. The slowdown in the normal 
growth of productivity is a major ele- 
ment in increased inflation. President 
Nixon acknowledges this but last year he 
proposed and obtained the repeal of the 
investment tax credit. Before it was re- 
pealed, it was one of the few measures 
enhancing this Nation’s productivity— 
and I was one of the few who spoke for 
its retention. 

The investment tax credit was not per- 
fect and better alternatives could be 
conceived; but it offered, as I stated on 
November 21 of last year the— 
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Hope of breaking the present cost-push 
inflationary cycle. With no attempt by the 
Administration to influence prices or wages, 
the continuing improvement of our indus- 
trial capacity by the introduction of cost- 
cutting productive equipment would seem 
to be the only factor driving costs and 
prices down. Are we to stop inflation by in- 
creasing unemployment or by increasing pro- 
ductivity? 


Little has changed since I made that 
statement more than 8 months ago ex- 
cept that the President deliberately chose 
the course of increased unemployment 
rather than increased productivity. It 
was shortsighted almost to the point of 
blindness to repeal the investment tax 
credit without providing some substitute 
measure stimulating productivity. 

The President’s Productivity Confer- 
ence will be helpful but as Mr. Nixon said, 
the commission should “give first. prior- 
ity to the problems we face now.” Sub- 
stantial improvement in productivity 
will not be achieved by a study of the 
efficient use of paper clips. It is time for 
the President to undo what he did last 
year and submit for congressional ap- 
proval legislation which would stimulate 
productivity. We must adopt economic 
policies enhancing productivity allowing 
use to view the future as an opportunity, 
not as a problem. 

Finally, the President has created a 
Regulation and Purchasing Review Board 
to determine what Federal regulations 
drive up costs, but he refuses to act on 
the recommendations of a previous Pres- 
idential task force that gave him an- 
swers to that question. The majority of 
the Cabinet task force on oil imports 
found the present oil import system un- 
necessary and costly to the consumer. 
The President responded by appointing 
yet another commission. The board an- 
nounced by President Nixon on July 17 
will have the scarcely welcome oppor- 
tunity to study this area once again. It 
is late, but not too late for the President 
to implement the majority recommenda- 
tion of the Cabinet task force on oil 
imports. The President should act now. 

President Nixon next discussed an 8 
point legislative economic program some 
of which has already been passed by 
the Senate. I voted for these measures 
and will gladly support most of the rest. 
Even if we enacted these legislative pro- 
grams—our economic problems will re- 
main. President Nixon’s economic pro- 
gram is a hodge-podge of piecemeal, in- 
adequate, and contradictory proposals. 
There is truly something old, something 
new, something borrowed, something 
blue. It is contradictory to talk about in- 
creasing job training while pursuing a 
policy that reduces jobs. It is ironic to 
talk about providing emergency assist- 
ance to railroads and some small busi- 
nessmen while continuing the tight- 
money policy which caused their prob- 
lems in the first place. 

The basic purpose of President Nixon’s 
economic program is to escape the con- 
sequences of this past economic policy. 
But rather than reacting on a piecemeal 
basis to self-made disasters, rather than 
trying to stem the consequences of one 
economic “success” after another, he 
should abandon policies that promise 


only failure. He should institute econom- 
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ic policies that reestablish economic 
vitality. 
President Nixon stated that— 


The Administration by its spending re- 
straint has set the example in this past year. 


I wish this was true but the Federal 
economic house is in a state of disarray. 
Administration spokesmen finally ac- 
knowledged what has been obvious for 
months that their budget surplus is in 
fact a deficit. This deficit will add great- 
ly to the already crippled credit markets, 
and will force more and more small busi- 
nessmen to ruin. And yet, this deficit was 
caused by the very factors that the ad- 
ministration has paraded as examples of 
its success. 

Why do we have a deficit? We have a 
deficit because the administration has 
so slowed down the economy that Fed- 
eral revenues have drastically declined. 
We have this deficit because the admin- 
istration has so increased unemployment 
that the Federal Government must pay 
more than anticipated for unemploy- 
ment compensation. We have this deficit 
because the Federal Government is pay- 
ing more for its debt. 

High interest policy is supposed to be 
good for the Government but a funny 
thing happened on the way to the bank, 
when the Government got to the bank 
to borrow, it had to pay the highest in- 
terest rates in 100 years. Finally, the 
Government like everyone else, is paying 
more but enjoying it less, The admin- 
istration policy has now become so suc- 
cessful that it is no longer just crip- 
pling the businessman, the worker, the 
economy, but in fact, the successful op- 
eration of Government itself. 

Economic health can only be restored 
when we abandon present economic poli- 
cies and I, therefore, propose the fol- 
lowing eight steps for restorting eco- 
nomic health: 

HARTKE’S PLAN FOR ECONOMIC HEALTH 

First. A genuine balancing of the Fed- 
eral budget to reduce the severe strain 
on credit markets which are crippling 
the housing industry, the small business- 
man, and State and local governments, 
Savings can be achieved in the Federal 
budget if we have the will. For example, 
there could be imposition of a $20,000 
ceiling on farm surplus payments which 
would result in a $180 million savings; 
cancellation of the SST appropriation, a 
plane for the wealthy only, which would 
Save $289 million; substantial reduction 
in our military expenditures in Europe; 
reduction in the Department of Defense 
50 percent price differential for overseas 
procurement to the 6 percent and 12 per- 
cent levels used by other agencies and 
departments which would save $40 mil- 
lion; elimination of the funds for the 
40 additional F111’s, thus cutting another 
$350 million out of the fiscal 1971 budget; 
further reductions in foreign aid; elim- 
ination of the appropriations for the 
ABM and elimination of the $200-million 
appropriation for the benefit of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Co. for a claim that is 
neither justified nor owned by the U.S. 
Government. 

These are just some of the ways that 
a genuine attempt to balance the budget 
can be made. However, I must confess 
that if President Nixon insists as he is 
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now doing on slowing down the economy, 
balancing the budget will be impossible. 
His policy leads inevitably to higher 
taxes, as already suggested by Secretary 
of the Treasury Kennedy before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee last week. 

Second, we must abandon a high in- 
terest policy that has starved the lean 
and feasts the fat. The failure of this 
policy is clearly revealed by the refusal of 
the Federal Government to live by it. 
For the last 3 months, up to 2 weeks 
ago, all sources of credit were al- 
lowed to grow at the fantastic rate of 9 
to 10 percent. The Federal Reserve en- 
gaged in a silent massive rescue opera- 
tion for the Federal Government. As re- 
ported by the New York Times: 

The Federal Reserve embarked on a8 sub- 
stantial campaign to shore up the sagging 
and long-term bond market. 


The present monetary policy might be 
characterized as credit for the Govern- 
ment, high interest rates for large cor- 
porations if they are lucky, and bank- 
ruptecy for small businessmen. It is time 
to abandon monetary policy that even 
the Government cannot endure. If the 
Federal Reserve System can bail out the 
Government, it can lower interest rates 
for all. Without such a low interest rate 
policy, we cannot cope with the credit 
needs of our large corporations, of mu- 
nicipalities and small businessmen. 

Third, we should establish a genuine 
income policy which would promulgate 
meaningful wage and price guidelines to 
effect price decisions of those industries 
only marginally influenced by free mar- 
ket pressures. This is the policy that has 
been advocated by both Arthur Burns, 
the new Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and Pierre Paul Schweit- 
zer, managing director of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. 

Fourth, we should stop blaming the 
American worker for the present infla- 
tion. More than a million Americans 
have been forced from work in the last 
year. When Nixon took office there was 
3.3 percent unemployment, now there is 
5 percent unemployment. Most of the 
new unemployed are skilled workers, 
workers who never before had to worry 
about a pink slip in the pay envelope. 
These men did not cause inflation; tak- 
ing their jobs away will not cure infla- 
tion. The administration should have a 
policy to create jobs, not unemployment. 
I have introduced a bill providing jobs 
for every man able to work. This pro- 
gram will also cushion economic disloca- 
tion caused by any conversion from a war 
to a peacetime economy. We need a pol- 
icy of full employment rather than un- 
employment. 

Fifth, we should provide a 10-percent 
increase in social security benefits by 
next year and another 20 percent by 
1972. The President admitted last week 
that the 15-percent increase in social se- 
curity, which he originally threatened to 
veto, has kept our economy going. The 
economy needs another burst of pur- 
chasing power. The most important rea- 
son for social security increase is to help 
our senior citizens escape the trap of 
poverty that all too often accompanies 
old age. But, an important side benefit of 


increased social security benefits would 
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be to stimulate our economy where it is 
most needed! We can be assured that 
money paid out in social security benefits 
will find its way into the economy quick- 
ly. Senior citizens, on limited incomes, 
will put that money to work in our econ- 
omy right away. The goods they pur- 
chase will help keep the economy 
healthy and stimulate employment. 

Sixth, we should abandon the present 
oil imports quota system, as recommend- 
ed by the President’s own oil imports 
Cabinet task force. This system adds to 
the cost of gasoline for every consumer 
and fuels the fires of inflation. 

Seventh, an orderly and systematic 
withdrawal from Vietnam as proposed 
by the amendment to end the war is a 
sound financial proposal, Rather than 
hiding the cost of the war in Vietnam 
as is presently done, this proposal enu- 
merates clearly Government costs and 
provides for clear economic planning. 
It is becoming increasingly clear that 
our present inflation started with the 
escalation in Vietnam. True economic 
health cannot be restored until we end 
the war. 

Finally, we should undertake measures 
immediately to increase this country’s 
productivity. One of the most unsettling 
symptoms affecting our economy is the 
market falloff in business productivity. 
Output per man-hours in 1969 rose at 
less than 1 percent, compared with a 3.3 
percent average since 1945. Productivity 
is a real test. of our strength as a na- 
tion. We must implement policies that 
realize that when business is profitable, 
and workers- productive, government 
prospers. 


Now is the time to abandon policies 
that threaten to destroy us. Now is the 
time to choose policies that fight in- 
flation, not the economy. 

All I am saying is: Let us give the 
economy a chance. 


ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY: AN AL- 
TERNATIVE TO THE INTERNAL 
COMBUSTION ENGINE FOR THE 
URBAN COMMUTER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, increas- 
ing evidence shows that the current ur- 
ban transportation system based on the 
internal combustion engine is a grave 
environmental health hazard. Most ur- 
ban smog results from the activity of 
sunlight on the hydrocarbons and nitro- 
gen oxides released from the auto exhaust 
Pipe; carbon monoxide and lead—com- 
pounds deadly poisonous to human 
lungs—are discharged into the air by the 
explosion of gasoline in an internal com- 
bustion engine. 

Medical researchers find automobile 
pollution a growing health menace in 
every city with a population of 50,000 or 
more, They are finding that lung cancer, 
heart ailments, respiratory diseases, and 
eye infections increase in proportion to 
the increase in the number of automo- 
biles on the road. 

The automobile industry is responding 
to this environmental health crisis by 
installing devices to reduce harmful auto- 
mobile emissions. However, these devices 
will not significantly reduce the amount 
of pollutants released into the air; since 
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by 1980 twice as many automobiles will 
be on the road as in 1970. 

Not only do automobiles’ propelled by 
the internal combustion engine make 
huge contributions to air and noise pollu- 
tion, but also they consume vast amounts 
of scarce city acreage for parking. Auto- 
mobile junkyards are decorating our 
landscape at an alarming rate. The more 
space-eating highways we build, the more 
cars fill them up. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a two-wheeled alternative to 
this urban quagmire—the bicycle. 

Bicycles emit no fumes, and they do 
not pollute. They do not fill roadside 
junkyards with rusting wreckage. They 
are fast during rush hours; they even 
start in cold weather. Since there is no 
engine, they make no noise. They are 
easy to park. They are vehicles for per- 
sonal and societal health and fitness. 
They are even fun. 

More and more people are converting 
to the two-wheeled alternative. Sixty- 
four million Americans are riding bikes 
this year. In 1969, over 40,000 bikes were 
sold in the Washington area; there are 
over 1,200 regular commuters; 15,000 
miles of bikeways from Maine to Cali- 
fornia have been completed in the last 3 
years. In the District of Columbia, the 
National Park Service has designated 
portions of Rock Creek Park closed to 
automobiles on Sundays to reduce the 
traffic hazards that constantly discourage 
cycling. The National Park Service is also 
to be commended, for they are in the 
process of constructing a system of bike- 
ways in the District. 

In the Washington Post of June 14, 
staff writer Carl Bernstein, in an article 
entitled “Commuter Cycling Picks Up 
Speed,” documents the growing interest 
in this alternative for urban mobility. 
There is indeed— 

A rapidly increasing number of persons 
who, in cycling to and from work, have dis- 
covered a quicker, cheaper, healthier, non- 
polluting alternative to packed buses, long 
lines of creeping automobiles, parking sa- 


faris and Washington’s rush-hour’ taxicab 
shortage. 


Rather than regarding bicycles as toys, 
we should regard them as viable, non- 
polluting, inexpensive, and healthy 
means of urban transportation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMUTER CYCLING Picks Up SPEED 
(By Carl Bernstein) 

When Clay Gubric opened his Towpath 
Cycle Shop in 1966, he counted three or four 
bicyclists pedaling home from work on a busy 
weekday. One day last week, more than 50 
commuting cyclists, most of them dressed in 
business suits or skirts, passed by his shop 
in Georgetown during the evening rush hour. 

They are among & rapidly increasing num- 
ber of persons who, in cycling to and from 
work, have discovered a quicker, ‘cheaper, 
healthier, nonpoliuting alternative to packed 
buses, long lines of creeping automobiles, 
parking safaris and Washington’s rush-hour 
taxicab shortage. 

The bicycle commuters—an estimated 1,200 
of them in the Capital area—represent only 
one phase, however, of a bike-riding boom 
by adults in Washington and other big cities. 
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Despite the economic downturn that is 
hurting other retail businesses, bicycle 
dealers here and elsewhere report that sales 
have reached record levels. In 1969, more than 
7 million bikes. were sold in the United 
States—twice as many as 10 years earlier. 

To accommodate the increasing number of 
cyclists here (40,000 bikes were sold in the 
Washington area last year), a two-mile 
stretch of Beach Drive in Rock Creek Park 
is closed to automobile traffic every Sunday 
from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. and opened to hundreds 
of bicyclists. A three-mile bike path, one of 
a dozen such urban trails in the United 
States developed with federal funds, opened 
recently in Arlington County and is already 
often overcrowded with cyclists. 

The Smithsonian Institution, the Com- 
merce Department and several other govern- 
ment agencies have installed bike racks for 
their employees. A marked “bikeway” advises 
bicyclists of the quickest and safest way to 
pedal across town from RFK Stadium to the 
C&O Canal towpath. True Magazine (‘For 
Today’s Man”) has decided that bicycling is 
as good a gauge of manhood as, say, horse- 
power, and features a cover picture and 
photo-essay this month on “The Growing 
Bike Craze: Everyone's Rolling Along.” 

If there is any lingering doubt that a bi- 
cycle renaissance has arrived, such notion 
might be dismissed by the black-and-white 
signs now being posted by the National Park 
Service along roadways in Rock Creek Park. 
“All persons have equal rights when driving 
cars or riding bikes,” the signs proclaim. 

Like other bicycle dealers here, Clay Gubric 
attributes the cycling boom to a change of 
image in which the bicycle is no longer re- 
garded as a toy, but as a utilitarian ma- 
chine—the same role it served in the last 
decade of the 19th century, when the bicycle 
was the primary means of individual trans- 
portation in American cities, except for 
walking. 

Dating to the early 1800s in its crudest 
form—a hobbyhorse with wheels—the bicycle 
by 1865 had become known as a velocipede 
and sported a huge front wheel, above which 
the rider was perched on an iron seat. 

The big front wheel was fine for gaining 
speed, but the precarious position atop it 
often resulted in “headers” as the luckless 
rider lost his balance and was catapulted for- 
ward, 

It was not until the development of the 
safety bicycle in 1874 that the prototype of 
today’s machine, with two wheels of equal 
size driven by a chain running on two sprock- 
ets, was marketed. 

Since then, the bicycle has been “the sim- 
plest and most economical means of per- 
sonal mechanical transport” known to man, 
in the words of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

“Everybody seems to be rediscovering the 
bicycle at once,” says Mel Pinto, owner of 
Sports and Cycles International in Arling- 
ton—a shop that, like Gubric’s, sells pri- 
marily to adults. 

“The situation is so hectic now,” says Hal 
Weber, manager of the Chevy Chase Bicycle 
Service, “that there is a shortage of bicycles 
throughout the country.” The shortage is 
particularly acute among the sophisticated, 
10-speed bikes—many of them foreign 
made—that are gaining popularity with 
adults because of their light weight, potential 
speed and relative pedaling ease. 

The 10-speed machines are equipped with 
a much wider gear ratio than either three- 
speed or single-speed bikes, thus enabling the 
rider to maintain a constant pedal speed, re- 
gardiess of grade changes and wind condi- 
tions. 

Judging from the people who can be found 
pedaling two-wheelers through the streets 
of Washington on almost any day, bicyclists 
are stock brokers and congressmen, secre- 
taries and lawyers, students and government 
clerks, librarians and teachers, youngsters 
and oldsters. 
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United in their aversion to bad weather, 
homicidal motorists, bicycle thieves and ex- 
haust pollution (so noxious that daily sham- 
poos are a necessity for most regular riders), 
they regard such hazards as minor compared 
to what they consider the advantages of 
cycling. 

FASTER BY BIKE 

“It’s faster by» bike,” says Michael Mul- 
roney, & tax attorney who estimates he has 
covered more than 2,800 miles pedaling eight 
miles twice a day between his home in Alex- 
andria and office in downtown Washington. 

“I can beat the bus by 15 to 20 minutes 
and can easily equal the driving time by car 
if there’s heavy traffic, no head wind and 
I’m in shape,” he says. 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt (D-Tex.), who has rid- 
den his lightweight English bike to Capitol 
Hill almost every workday since he came to 
Congress in 1967, finds that “you see things 
from a bike that you don’t notice in a car.” 

Eckhardt usually makes a leisurely trip 
from his Georgetown home to the Hill in 
about 25 minutes, riding alongside the Po- 
tomac River to the Lincoln Memorial, then 
onto the sidewalk next to the Reflecting 
Pool (“by that beautiful glade of trees”), 
across the Mall and into the House garage. 

“This is a great city for bicycling,” said 
Eckhardt, 56. “The terrain is ideal. But the 
traffic is terrible,” he adds, urging that a 
bike path be created to link Rock Creek 
Parkway with the C&O Canal—thus avoiding 
the Georgetown traffic jams. 

Like many cyclists, Harry Bernard, an au- 
ditor for the Internal Revenue Service, took 
up bicycling on the advice of his doctor. 

“He told me to try either cycling or jog- 
ging,” recalls Bernard, 51. “I tried jogging 
but it got boring, going over the same slow 
route every day. Jogging might be good for 
you. but you feel like you're going to drop 
dead any minute. 

TOOK SON'S BIKE 


“So one day I took my son’s bike to work. 
It was like a revelation, I went through the 
park and I could smell the trees. I pulled 
up.on the grass to look at the ducks. I'd 
been cooped up on the car for so long I for- 
got there was such a thing as honeysuckle.” 

Since then, Bernard has learned that “on 
the main streets you can thread your way 
through the traffic. While everybody's lined 
up for three blocks, waiting for the light to 
change, I use the side of the lane and zip 
right up front,” he explains. “When I drove 
& car to work I would get mad as hell, just 
sitting there going no place, Especially when 
it was hot. No more.” 

For Therese Lepine, & secretary in the of- 
fice of Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.), heat 
and rain are—except for traffic—the major 
obstacles to bicycle commuting. 

“The rain you can’t do much about,” she 
says. “I keep a change of clothes at the 
office and wear shorts when I ride on hot 
days”—a solution used by many bicycle 
commuters. 

Not all serious cyclists are commuters, of 
course. Many, like John Flynn, 51, prefer 
long-distance cycle touring or hosteling to 
pedaling on their home turf. 

"There's no better way to see the country 
than on a bicycle,” says Flynn, a desk clerk 
at the Fairfax Hotel who cycles to New Eng- 
land each summer. 

"I don't like to, hurry. I usually take 
about three days to go to my family’s home 
in Rhode Island, then another three or four 
days to New Hampshire. I’ve never taken the 
same route twice. I like to wake. up in the 
morning and say: Well, which way should 
Igo today?” 

The bicycle’s role as a nonpolluting mode 
of transport seems to go unnoticed by few 
riders. Indeed, many cyclists harbor fierce 
antipathy for what they regard as an auto- 
mobile culture that is choking the nation 
with fumes, speed, noise and concrete. 
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“There are more and more kids my age 
who are rebelling against cars and buses,” 
maintains Jude Sanches, 21, who commutes 
by bike from her Arlington home to her job 
as a sales clerk at Peterson’s Warehouse in 
Georgetown. 

“It’s like why pollute the air and contrib- 

ute to building more highways when it’s 
more fun to bike in the first place?” she 
asks. 
Miss Sanches, who says she gladly gave up 
hitchhiking for bicycling, is among a growing 
group of cyclists who regard pedaling as an 
almost political act and inevitably flash the 
two-fingered peace symbol upon encoun- 
tering another person on a bike, 

While exhilarating, cycling on Metropoli- 
tan Washington's streets can also be some- 
what terrifying, which is why Miss Sanches 
rides to work on a path adjacent to some 
unused railroad tracks in Arlington, instead 
of on Lee Highway. 

“Too many drivers don’t believe bicycles 
have a right on the road,” she says, echoing 
the single complaint most often heard from 
bicyclists. “They lean out their windows and 
curse at you, or they honk their horns and 
proceed to run you off the shoulder of the 
road.” 

For just such reasons, Clay Gubric, former 
City Councilwoman Polly Shackleton and 
other bicycle advocates have urged that cer- 
tain streets be designated for bicycling and 
closed almost permanently to automobile 
traffic. 

Meanwhile, in the absence of such action, 
some members of the bicycling minority are 
becoming more militant. 

Recently, the driver of a big Buick Riviera, 
within plain view of one of the park sery- 
ice’s antidiscrimination signs, forced a cy- 
clist off the road and, according to the bike 
rider, drove off laughing. 

At a stoplight half a mile ahead, the 
cyclist caught up with the Riviera. Dis- 
mounting from his trusty 10-speed steed, 
the rider purposefully walked up to the car 
and proceeded to kick a good-sized dent in 
the rear fender. 

The motorist, caught in traffic on a road 
too narrow to make a U-turn, watched help- 
lessly as the pedal power advocate remounted 
his bike, clenched his fist and headed off into 
the opposite direction with the words “Ride 
On.” 


BRIGHAM YOUNG. UNIVERSITY 
TRACK STAR SMASHES WORLD'S 
HURDLE RECORD 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to acknowledge a great athletic feat per- 
formed recently by a fine young man who 
not only represents his school and State 
but also is an example of young man- 
hood. 

On Saturday, June 20, Ralph Mann of 
the Brigham Young University track 
team smashed the Drake University sta- 
dium record, the NCAA meet record, the 
collegiate record, the American record, 
and the world record when he ran the 
440-yard hurdles in 48.8 seconds. 

The previous world record in the high 
hurdles was 49.3 seconds held by Gert 
Potgieter of South Africa. This record 
was set in 1960 and was the oldest world 
record in the track and field record 
books until Mr. Mann broke it. 

This young man, 20 years old, is only 
in his junior year at BYU. Surprisingly, 
when he graduated from high school, no 
university except Brigham Young of- 
fered him-a chance to participate on 
their team. Since coming to BYU he tied 
the American record last year at the 
NCAA finals and also won the 440-yard 
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hurdles at the AAU track meet in 1969. 
He has certainly been a pleasant sur- 
prise for all concerned. 

In high school, Mr. Mann often ran 
against Wayne Collett, from UCLA, but 
was never able to beat him. On the day 
Mr. Mann broke all the records, it was 
Mr. Collett who challenged him and 
pushed him on to win. 

His BYU coach, Clarence Robison, has 
said he has never coached an athlete 
with such dedication to the sport as Mr. 
Mann has. 

I would like to congratulate Ralph 
Mann on this great accomplishment and 
wish him continued success in all his 
endeavors, athletic or otherwise. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the recordbreaking accomplish- 
ment by the distinguished Bill Coltrin 
of the Salt Lake Tribune be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COUGAR ACE SMASHES WORLD HURDLE REC- 
ORD—MANN RUNS EVENT IN 48.8 aT NCAA 
Track TOURNEY 


(By Bill Coltrin) 


Des Mores, Iowa.—Incredible Ralph Mann 
of Brigham Young University smashed the 
Drake University stadium record, the NCAA 
meet record, the collegiate record, the Ameri- 
can record—AND—the world record here 
Saturday when he ran the 440 yard hurdles 
in 48.8. 

The University of California at Berkeley 
won its first national championship in ‘48 
years when the Bears used a terrific corps 
of sprinters to run up 40 points. 

Brigham Young University, Kansas and 
Oregon all scored 35 points and tied for sec- 
ond place. Following them were Washington 
State with. 31, Oregon State 31, Villanova 26, 
UCLA 24, Texas El Paso 22, and USC 22. 


RECEIVES OVATION 


Mann, only a junior at BYU, 21 years old 
and married less than a month ago, received 
a standing, howling ovation from the 15,000 
fans gathered here to watch the finest col- 
legians in the NCAA championships, 

These are the records Mann broke—sta- 
dium, 49.4 (held previously by Mann); col- 
legiate and NCAA, 49.6 (held previously by 
Mann and Rex Cawley of USC); American, 
49.6 (previously held by Cawley and Mann); 
world, 49.3 (previously held by Gert Pot- 
gieter of South Africa set in 1960). 

“I was so shaky I could hardly climb into 
the blocks,” Mann said after his world rec- 
ord race: “I was just afraid I was going to 
lose. But Once I got going, I lost the jitters. 

“I got him between the seventh and eighth 
hurdiės,’ Mann said of his struggle with 
UCLA's Wayne Collett who finished second. 

“That's a fabulous track.” Mann smiled 
as he analyzed Drake University’s Tartan 
oval, “and I don’t know what I might have 
run if it hadn't rained.” 

Mann, who watched a driving rainstorm 
drench the runners in the 3,000 meter 
steeplechase, made a change of equipment 
before his race. He changed to longer spikes 
because he felt the footing might be a little 
tricky on the soggy, artificial track. He ob- 
viously didn't slip. 


CHANGES ROUTINE 


He also decided to cut down one hurdle 
on his 13-step routine. He only went six of 
the 10 hurdles with 13 steps in between and 
then ran the last four with 15 steps. Before 
the race he had planned to go the first seven 
hurdles with 13 steps. 

Two other hurdlers, Collett/of UCLA and 
West Williams of San Diego State, were fig- 
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ured to beat Mann by most of the scores of 
experts around Des Moines, 

Williams never was a threat, but Collett, a 
tremendous quarter-miler, led through six 
hurdles until the superior hurdling class of 
Mann paid off. 


ALSO TOPS MARK 


Collett also bettered the world record as 
he finished in 49.2. Collett then came back 
to run a 44.5 lap in leading UCLA to victory 
in the mile relay. 

BYU's Altti Alarotu finished second in 
the pole vault after five hours of competi- 
tion. Alarotu cleared 17 feet on his first 
attempt, injuring his heel in the process. 
He was awarded second place on the basis of 
fewer misses. Texas El Paso’s Paul Hegler 
also cleared 17 feet and finished third. 

The winner in the event was Jan Johnson 
of Kansas who said over 17-7, tying the 
NCAA record. However, Johnson's mark will 
not be allowed because the runaway from 
which he jumped ran slightly downhill. 

WELLS FINISHES FIFTH 

Doug Wells of the University of Utah ran 
the fastest 1,500 meters by 25 seconds that 
he has ever run in his life to capture fifth 
place in the 10-event decathlon. 

On Saturday Wells also had the best jave- 
lin throw of his life and was a happy, husky, 
young man after the meet. 

He would like to compete in the AAU next 
week, but, he said, “I am a working man 
with a family and unless I find some money 
I won’t be going.” His Saturday scores went 
like this: 110 meter high hurdles, 16.5; dis- 
cus, 147-814; pole vault, 9-644; javelin, 191-9; 
1,500 meters, 4:53.1. 

Another two records went down the drain, 
one almost literally, as well as figuratively. 
In a drenching, almost flooding rainstorm 
Sidney Sink of Bowling Green broke the 
steeplechase record when he ran 8:40.9. This 
breaks the NCAA meet record of 8:44.4 set 
by Jim Barkley of Oregon State in 1969. 

HINDLEY TAKES FIFTH 

Dave Hindley, who ran the 3,000 meter 
steeplechase qualifying on Thursday, took 
second in the six-mile Friday, stayed tough 
and durable as he took fifth for Brigham 
Young University. 

The other NCAA meet record went to a 
freshman, Steve Prefontaine of Oregon, who 
blazed out a 13:22.0 three-mile. The old rec- 
ord was 13:38.8 set by Gery Lindgren of 
Washington State. 


ABM, MIRV, SALT, AND THE 
NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Arms Control, Interna- 
tional Law, and Organization, of which I 
have the honor to be chairman, will hold 
a further—and perhaps final—hearing in 
the series on ABM, MIRV, SALT, and 
the Nuclear Arms Race at 10 am. on 
June 29. The witnesses will be Dr. Sid- 
ney D. Drell, deputy director, Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center, and Dr. M. L. 
Goldberger, professor physics, Princeton 
University. The hearing will be public 
and will be held in room 4221, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

This morning I issued a statement ex- 
plaining the reasons for this hearing and 
releasing the texts of letters I have re- 
ceived from Dr. Drell and Dr. Goldberg- 
er. I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement and the letters from Dr. Drell 
and Dr. Goldberger be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALBERT GORE 


On June 4 Dr. John Foster, Director of De- 
fense Research and Engineering, in testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Arms Con- 
trol, International Law and Organization re- 
ferred to an ad hoc panel of scientists, head- 
ed by Dr. Lawrence H. O'Neill of Columbia 
University, which had reviewed the Admin- 
istration FY 1971 plans for the Safeguard 
antiballistic missile system. Dr. Foster told 
the Subcommittee that the O'Neill panel 
had reported to Secretary of Defense Laird 
that the equipment proposed for the Safe- 
guard system would, in Dr. Foster's words, 
“do the job that the Department of Defense 
wants to do.” The clear implication of Dr. 
Foster’s statement was that the panel sup- 
ported the Pentagon’s arguments justifying 
the next phase of the Safeguard ABM sys- 
tem. 


Following Dr. Foster's testimony two dis- 
tinguished members of the O’Neill panel 
challenged Dr. Foster’s description of the 
panel's role and took direct issue with his 
characterization of the panel's findings. In 
this connection, I am releasing the text of 
letters to this effect which I have received 
from two members of the O'Neill panel, Dr. 
Sidney D, Drell, Deputy Director, Stanford 
Linear Accelerator Center, and Dr. M. L. 
Goldberger, Professor of Physics, Princeton 
University. 

In view of the serious issues raised by 
these two noted physicists regarding Dr. 
Foster’s testimony and the activities of the 
O'Neill panel, the Subcommittee has invited 
Dr. Drell and Dr, Goldberger to testify in 
public session, Both men have accepted and 
on June 29 the Subcommittee will hear their 
comments on Dr. Foster's testimony and 
their views on Safeguard Phase II. The hear- 
ing will begin at 10:00 A.M. and will be 
held in Room 4221, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, DEPART- 
MENT OF PHYSICS, JOSEPH HENRY 
LARORATORIES, 

Princeton, N.J., June 11, 1970. 
Hon ALBERT Gore, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Gore: I am writing to you 
in connection with the testimony before your 
committee presented by Dr. John Foster on 
4 June. 

Although I have not seen Dr. Foster's testi- 
mony, I have been informed that I was 
named as a member of a panel chaired by Dr. 
Lawrence O'Neill whose report was described 
by Dr. Foster as follows: “. .. the report 
Was sent to the Secretary of Defense, and 
what it said was that this equipment will do 
the job the Department of Defense wants 
to do.” 

I can only presume that the implication 
here is that our panel supported the argu- 
ments presented by Dr. Foster and the De- 
partment of Defense in justifying the next 
phase of Safeguard to your committee. 

The report took no such position. We were 
not presented with a definite deployment 
proposal with stated objectives against which 
systems performing could be measured. Our 
guidelines were only the original objectives 
for the Safeguard deployment made by Presi- 
dent Nixon on 14 March 1969, and certain 
budgetary and schedule limitations. We 
analyzed certain alternative deployment op- 
tions designed to maximize, insofar as pos- 
sible, the effectiveness of defense against 
various threats. We did not address the 
question of the wisdom of continuing to 
obligate funds for ABM nor were we asked to 
recommend a level of funding for a next 
phase of deployment. 

The extent to which any of the deploy- 
ment options considered by the Panel meet 
The President's announced objectives is dis- 
cussed in detail in the report which is classi- 
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fied Secret. I can therefore not describe them 
here but would strongly urge you to request 
a copy of the Panel report submitted to Sec- 
retary Laird on 27 January 1970. 

I have spoken publicly in opposition to the 
proposed next phase of Safeguard deploy- 
ment and would be happy to submit my 
views to you in writing or in person. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. L. GOLDBERGER. 
SLAO 

Stanford, Calif., June 5, 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Gore: In his testimony of 
June 4, 1970 before your subcommittee Dr. 
John Foster, DDRE, introduced my name as 
a participant in a study* that he initiated 
for the purpose of advising him on various 
possible Safeguard ABM programs for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Iam writing this letter to make as clear 
as I can what were the scope and limits of 
the activity undertaken by this ad hoc panel 
because it seems to me that Dr. Foster's 
remarks indicate that we made recommen- 
dations which in fact we did not make. Of 
course these points would be totally clear if 
the panel report, submitted to Secretary 
Laird on January 27, 1970 and classified 
Secret, were made available to you and your 
subcommittee. 

1) The panel was asked for its advice on 
the basis of scientific, technical, schedule, 
and budgetary considerations only, and on 
the assumption that the President and Con- 
gress, after review, decided to continue to 
approve the obligating of additional funds 
for ballistic missile defense. We were spe- 
cifically not asked to Judge the wisdom of 
such an assumed decision nor were we asked 
to advise on a sensible or desirable level 
of the additional funds. 

2) Dr. Foster remarks during his testimony 
that “... the report was sent to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and what it said was that 
this equipment will do the job that the 
Department of Defense wants to do.” That 
is an incorrect statement since the report 
contains no such far-reaching conclusion. 
What we did say in our report is classified 
Secret and therefore I cannot elaborate 
further here; I do so under separate cover. 

8) Dr. Foster remarked that “they had 
some recommendations and, for example, 
they would like to add the smaller radars, a 
decision we had already made or at least 
they concurred in that decision,” Along with 
most supporters as well as opponents of the 
Safeguard program we did indeed support 
the work on further development of the 
technologies based on smaller radars for an 
effective hard point defense of Minuteman— 
but the question of whether these are to be 
added to Safeguard hardware or are to replace 
it entirely for accomplishing this mission 
was not addressed. 

4) On May 6, 1970, I had the privilege of 
testifying concerning the Administration’s 
proposed expansion of the Safeguard ABM 
system before the Subcommittee on Defense 
(Chairman—George Mahon of Texas) of the 
Committee on Appropriations (Chairman— 
George Mahon) of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. This testimony was given in closed 
session and both the formal testimony and 
the discussion following it were at the Secret 
level. By separate mail I am sending you a 
copy of my full statement. I believe the 
transcript’ of this hearing will soon be 
printed. In the meantime I would like to 
quote several unclassified paragraphs from 
this testimony to make my own views clear 


1970. 


*Chaired by Dr. Lawrence H. O'Neill, Presi- 
dent, Riverside Research Institute, and Pro- 
fessor of Electrical Engineering, on leave of 
absence, Columbia University. 
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in the light of Dr. Foster's testimony (italics 
added for present emphasis) : 

“Here I ask only whether Safeguard can 
accomplish an assigned mission of protecting 
Minuteman. 

“My answer in substance is NO. There 
have been extensive studies, and I believe it 
is fair to say that all now recognize that 
Safeguard, even working perfectly, and with 
a full nationwide Phase II deployment cost- 
ing about $10 billion can be effective in pre- 
serving 300 Minuteman missiles, which is 
deemed adequate as a retaliatory force, 
against only a very narrow band of models of 
an assumed Soviet strike. 

“The trouble with Safeguard for “hard 
point defense” of the Minuteman system is 
that it is built exclusively of radar and mis- 
sile components that were engineered for a 
city defense in the old Sentinel system.” 

. s * kd . 

“Today I am here to oppose strongly the 
proposed expansion not only because of the 
known technical inadequacies but because, 
in fact, we have yet to gain any of the ex- 
perience motivating the Phase I decision that 
was promised as part of a phased deployment 
program. At this time no equipment is in 
place, no parts of the system are complete, 
and indeed its operating capability under a 
major attack is still under study. What then 
Rave we learned to support the expanded 
deployment? 3 

“Al analyses of which I am aware make 
it clear that if defense of Minuteman is the 
principal or sole mission of Safeguard, its 
further deployment cannot be justified. As 
I hope to have convinced you, tt simply fails 
to respond to the Soviet threats postulated 
by the Pentagon. What I recommend is mov- 
ing ahead vigorously with the development 
work on alternative technologies that we 
know at present can perform the hard point 
defense more effectively and economically 
in the mid to late 1970's, if needed.” 
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“The Safeguard technology as we have 
argued is not well matched to the mission 
of hard point defense of Minuteman, nor to 
that of providing a thin area umbrella. What 
worries me is that the technology of Safe- 
guard is best suited for providing a thick 
city defense if it is deployed extensively and 
with the shorter range Sprint interceptors 
near to the cities in order to back up the 
long range Spartans. An evolution in this 
direction, though technologically attractive, 
would be counter to the President’s ex- 
pressed goals and must be resisted in order 
to avoid escalation of the arms race to higher 
levels of cost as well as of potential destruc- 
tiveness. 

“In his speech of April 23, Dr. Foster spoke 
persuasively of our need to take “R&D 
hedges” in order to combat the great asym- 
metry between the USA and the Soviet Union 
as a result of their secrecy versus our open- 
ness in government programs. I support such 
R&D hedges as vital. What I oppose—and 
this is the thrust of my testimony—is the 
pressure to turn such R&D hedges into de- 
ployment decisions even if the results of the 
R&D have shown that the system is ineffec- 
tive and wasteful of resources. I believe my 
testimony indicates that the Congress should 
resist that unwise further evolution of Safe- 
guard. 


“We must stop this heedless race soon and 
the best place to start is by stopping systems 
such as Safeguard that at best, as I have 
discussed, are wasteful, ineffective, and ex- 
pensive. At worst they further propel the 
arms race by the action-reaction phenome- 
non described above.” 

I am available and would be happy to dis- 
cuss in full my views on ABM and the Safe- 
guard program with you and the Committee, 

Very truly yours, 
SIDNEY D. DRELL, 
Professor and Deputy Director. 
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NIXON—THE NEW ARCHITECT FOR 
PEACE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DOMINICK 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
DominicK) spoke before a Republican 
audience in Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
June.9, 1970. His speech brings into per- 
spective many of the current issues being 
discussed in governmental circles. 

In the daily sway of debate and rebut- 
tal, when emotion as well as reason are 
atuned to specific: legislative proposals, 
it requires a remarkable understanding 
of the constant forward movement of 
American policy at home and abroad to 
sense the relevancy of each issue as it 
becomes a part of the American destiny. 

It is with this fundamental concept 
in mind that the junior Senator from 
Colorado has reviewed the horizon to- 
ward which the President of the United 
States is moving our country. It would 
be well for the Senate to take the op- 
portunity to read the Senator’s timely 
remarks. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that his speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NIXON—THE NEw ARCHITECT FOR PEACE 


Our Nation continues to boil in the dis- 
cussion and dissent over U.S. foreign policy. 
Those of us in public life have been analyzed, 
dissected, and catalogued in ornithological 
terms by the media and the public over Viet- 
mam. As circumstances and crisis localities 
change, the doves become hawks and the 
hawks become doves, further scrambling the 
picture. “American Isolationism,” the con- 
servative tradé mark prior to World War II, 
has become the liberal rallying cry. “Curbing 
the powers of the President,” initiated by 
Senator Bricker of Ohio in the 1950's and 
castigated by the then liberal intervention- 
ists, has been translated by the new Demo- 
cratic leadership into a magic password, 
enunciated with much heat but little light. 
Senators have become instant generals, news 
columnists—tacticians, and generals—poli- 
ticians. 

Furthermore, a new element has been 
added. Large numbers of college students 
have appeared in Washington, intent on ex- 
pressing their concerns over world affairs, 
and events in Southeast Asia in particular. 
The vast majority of them are sincere, cour- 
teous, and well behaved. Their manner of 
dress and their verbal expressions seem typi- 
cal of college campuses all across the coun- 
try. There haye been a few exceptions, of 
course. 

I've had quite a few groups of college stu- 
dents—both graduate and undergraduate 
students, as well as some college professors— 
who have met with me and my staff. Be- 
tween my wife, Nancy, and myself, we have 
had personal communication with groups of 
these young people—both at my office and at 
our home—for a dozen hours or more in all. 
Members of my office staff have spent at least 
five times that much time with them, and 
there has been reasonably good communica- 
tion back and forth, even though we didn’t 
always agree on all points or even on how 
to reach those points, 

However, the broad picture of Nixon as the 
architect for a new foreign policy has been 
ignored, overlooked or forgotten by these 
groups and by many others in our country. 

His steps have already had extraordinary 
significance and when put into perspective 
should clear the air for many. Let me just 
mention a few points which seem to be 
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widely overlooked amidst the shouting and 
sign-waving. 

First of all, in the so-called Nixon Doctrine, 
which he enunciated in his Guam speech, the 
President called for a lower profile of Amer- 
ican participation in the affairs of other 
countries around the world, This is the first 
time we've done that in 10 years. During the 
entire decade of the sixties, we've been in- 
jecting ourselves into the affairs of other 
areas of the world. Now the President has said 
to the World that America is going to have 
a lower degree of visibility without totally 
withdrawing. He assured our allies and our 
enemies that we would continue to meet our 
commitments if necessary, but that our 
method of doing so would rely far more ex- 
plicitiy on their own defense efforts. 

The President spelled out this doctrine 
clearly in his message to Congress on our 
foreign policy for the 1970’s. He said: “We 
shall furnish military and economic assist- 
ance when requested and as appropriate.” 
And he also said: “We shall look to the na- 
tion directly threatened to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility of providing the man- 
power for its defense.” 

The President cautioned that we must be 
careful to strike a proper balance. If we do 
too little, other nations may lose the neces- 
sary will to conduct their own defense and 
become disheartened about the prospects for 
their own economic and political develop- 
ment. But if we do too much, we promote 
dependence rather than independence. 

In line with that doctrine, the President 
had a re-evaluation made of our defense 
commitments world-wide, commitments 
made, I should point out, by civilians, not 
by the military, and many of them by Sen- 
ator Fulbright, who is now protesting so 
vigorously. As soon as Nixon took office in 
January, 1969, he initiated an in-depth re- 
view of our military posture, including a 
thorough examination of our general pur- 
pose forces. This study explored just what 
our interests are, the potential threats to 
those interests, the capabilities of our allies 
both with and without our assistance, and 
the relationship of various strategies to do- 
mestie priorities. 

As a result of these studies, we now have 
adopted a defense strategy which is signifi- 
cantly different from that which character- 
ized the 1960’s. Instead of funding a defense 
capability for handling two and one-half con- 
ventional wars simultaneously, the strategy 
under the Kennedy and Johnson adminis- 
trations, President Nixon decided that this is 
no longer a viable course, and that we should 
reduce our conventional military defense 
strategy to a one and one-half conventional 
war capability. This would give us the abil- 
ity to meet a major Communist conventional 
attack in either Europe or Asia, and simul- 
taneously contend with a small contin- 
gency elsewhere. 

This decision involves a substantial re- 
duction of our overall defense forces and a 
corresponding reduction in our defense ex- 
penditures. Defense expenditures in the 18 
months of Nixon’s administration have been 
cut 9 billion dollars. In the 1971 budget, for 
the first. time in twelve years this country will 
be spending more for domestic programs than 
for defense programs, This is an enormous 
step forward in re-evaluating our course in 
order to deal with the priorities we have here 
at home. 

Another major moye toward peace can be 
seen in Nixon’s initiatives in the SALT talks. 
These talks were started in Helsinki and are 
continuing in Vienna, Whether we can reach 
agreement and what areas an agreement will 
reach are still clouded, but the chances of 
developing some format for arms limitation 
seem good, Agreements so, arrived at will 
undoubtedly result in further. substantial re- 
duction in defense expenditures. As a fall- 
out from these initiatives, we have resumed 
talks with the Red Chinese in Warsaw. The 
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Red Chinese, facing imminent danger along 
their northern border from the U.S.S.R., de- 
cided that.they could not afford to cut off 
all communication with the United States 
while we were meeting with the Soviets. 
Hence, like Avis, we are now number 2 in 
the Red Chinese catalogue of enemies, in- 
stead of number 1 as we had been for years. 
. The next, and very important point is that 
we've reversed the course of our involvement 
in Vietnam. The President already has with- 
drawn 115,000 of our troops from there and 
has continued strengthening the South Viet- 
namese forces. He has promised to withdraw 
150,000 more troops before May, 1971. The 
Cambodian sorties constituted a military 
maneuver against enemy bases to reduce the 
possibilities of attacks on our rear while we 
are simultaneously disengaging our own 
forces and building up the capability of the 
South Vietnamese, It has been highly suc- 
cessful, resulting in the capture of more arms 
and equipment than were seized during all of 
last year in all of South Vietnam. As a side 
effect, it has substantially curtailed the North 
Vietnamese ability to continue its aggres- 
sion against other Asian nations. Our ground 
forces will be withdrawn prior to July 1, as 
the President has stated. To date, he has met 
every commitment he has made to the Amer- 
ican people concerning what he intends to do 
with regard to troop levels within Vietnam 
and Southeast Asia. I'm convinced he will 
continue to meet or exceed his timetable. 

Another important point has been over- 
looked in much of the public discussion of 
the situation in Vietnam. The present Ad- 
ministration has explored and is exploring 
every means of engaging the North Vietnam- 
ese and the Viet Cong in serious negotia- 
tions—in the public talks in Paris, in private 
conversations, and through reliable third par- 
ties. While doing so, in order to demonstrate 
our willingness to wind down the war, the 
President ordered a reduction in the level 
of our military operations in Vietnam. He 
continued the bombing halt in the North, and 
our tactical air B-52 operations have been re- 
reduced by over 25-percent. 

These facts seem to have been lost on 
many of the President's critics. They demand 
“Peace Now.” 

Who do you know who is not for peace? 
I know of no one. But what do these critics 
mean by peace? A Czechoslovakian kind of 
peace? A North Korean kind of peace? 
Cuban kind of peace? A Tibetan kind of 
peace? 

Would an immediate unilateral pull-out in 
Vietnam bring anyone real peace? History 
shows that whenever possible, the U.S.S.R. or 
the Red Chinse probe other territory to en- 
large their own domination. At the moment, 
the most critically explosive area is the Mid- 
dle East. If the Soviets miscalculate the 
strength of the mood of American isolation- 
ism and dissent over Vietnam and Cambodia, 
their adventurism in that boiling cauldron 
will undoubtedly be encouraged rather than 
discouraged. Such miscalculation could pose 
an extraordinarily grave threat to world peace 
despite all the efforts of the President. 

Very few of these points were even recog- 
nizable as far as the student groups I met 
with were concerned. They hadn't seen them, 
they hadn't heard about them, or they hadn't 
really put them in context. They may have 
seen them in a headline—they may have seen 
the President make some announcement 
about them—but they hadn’t put the pro- 
gram together to see what a major impact 
these steps have had on defense policy, on 
economics and priorities, and on our rela- 
tionship with our allies and our visibility 
around the world. 

I believe we are on the right track. We are 
in an era of negotiation—we’re trying to dis- 
engage from the Southeast Asian problem— 
we're going to continue our relationship with 
our allies—we're going to try to build their 
ability to defend themselves, as opposed to 
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injecting American forces into hostile situa- 
tions around the world. We are continuing to 
cut defense expenditures as rapidly as world 
conditions permit while retaining our nu- 
clear deterrent against attack or nuclear 
blackmail. 

Coolidge once said when questioned as to 
why he would not run for another term: 
“Gentlemen, this country is not in good 
shape." We are not in good shape at this point 
with the major divisiveness at home and the 
threats abroad. But with the new architec- 
ture in our foreign policy, and given time to 
implement it, we can and will get well. 


SUPPORT FOR THE BALTIC STATES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr, President, 4 years 
ago the Senate agreed to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416 to request the Pres- 
ident of the United States to urge cer- 
tain actions in behalf of Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and Latvia. The policy of the 
United States has always been to sup- 
port those peoples who seek self-deter- 
mination. This resolution marked our 
continuing support and concern for the 
brave people in the Baltic States. 

At the request of the Lithuanian 
American Community of the U.S.A., Inc., 
I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


H. Con. Res. 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to 
the promotion of world peace and coopera- 
tion; and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their politica] status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, Lat- 
via, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and con- 
sistent policy of the Government of the 
United States to support the aspirations of 
Baltic peoples for self-determination and 
national independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American peo- 
ple: Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


PRISONERS OF WAR—FORGOTTEN 
AMERICANS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, when the 
President announced his decision to send 
troops to Cambodia, we witnessed the 
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peak of a unique phenomenon of recent 
years, the demonstration for peace. 

Although thé so-called peaceful objec- 
tives of these demonstrations have too 
often been disguised by unconscionable 
violence and senseless destruction of 
property, we must all concede that the 
organizers and their followers have ex- 
hibited one notable virtue—meritorious 
resolution and unflagging energy. 

We all want peace, Mr. President, so 
these demonstrators hold no monopoly 
on their views. Furthermore, I feel safe in 
predicting that the demonstrations have 
had little positive effect upon the estab- 
lishment of governmental policy. 

While I would certainly urge as 
strongly as possible that violence and de- 
struction as a tactic of demonstrations 
be firmly and finally rejected, I do recom- 
mend that these demonstrators continue 
to seek peaceful and responsible physical 
outlets for their pent-up emotions. 

Mr. President, I recommend that they 
dedicate their protests to a cause which 
all Americans can agree upon, That is 
the abysmal treatment of our prisoners 
of war in the hands of Southeast Asian 
Communists and a wholesale national 
effort to arouse world opinion to the 
point where Hanoi will feel an element of 
humane treatment must be accorded to 
these men. 

No matter how Americans differ on 
the proper tactics to end the war, we 
certainly can all unite in vocalizing our 
horror at the deplorable and inhuman 
treatment of American prisoners and 
their loved ones. 

It is possible for world opinion to 
pierce the iron curtain of Hanoi’s indif- 
ference, In Hungary we saw one dramatic 
instance of how sharply mobilized world 
opinion did dissuade an aggressor nation 
from its evident goals. 

Upraised and indignant voices in 
America can perform the same objective. 

Most of us sympathize with the plight 
of the 1,500 American military men who 
are classified as prisoners or missing in 
action, and even more'so with the terrible, 
uncertain existence of their loved ones 
at home. But we lead busy lives and it 
is too easy to have their torment crowded 
from our minds by more current and 
personal problems. 

These Americans deserve better than 
that. We must all find a way to help 
them. 

The citizens of Omaha are doing some- 
thing about the situation. They have 
formed the Forgotten Americans Com- 
mittee, whose purposes are: 

First. To aid POW’s and MIA’s in 
Southeast Asia. 

Second. To provide solace and consola- 
tion to the families of POW’s and MIA’s, 

The committee is a tax-exempt, non- 
profit corporation authorized to accept 
tax-deductible donations to help sponsor 
public displays and demonstrations in 
support of the 1,500 forgotten Americans 
and their families. 

Organized to support a resolution by 
the Omaha City Council in February, the 
committee quickly scheduled a busy 
agenda in April and May, highlighted by 
a rally in honor of the forgotten Amer- 
icans at Omaha’s Rosenblatt Stadium. 

One of the guest speakers was Comdr- 
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Lloyd Bucher, captain of the Pueblo, our 
intelligence ship captured by the North 
Koreans in 1968. Commander Bucher is 
an Omahan, a graduate of Father Flan- 
agan’s Boys Town. 

On Fleg Day, June 14, the committee 
further participated in sponsorship of a 
Flag Day Rally at the Douglas County 
Courthouse, attended by hundreds of 
Omahans who took time out on Sunday 
afternoon to express their reverence for 
our fiag and what it means. 

The address was delivered by Jack W. 
Marer, president of the Omaha Bar Asso- 
ciation, and I think a few passages of his 
excellent remarks bear repeating: 

The young people accept the good things 
that have been invented or started by the 
older generation. Then they charge us with 
having gotten the United States into two 
world wars, Korea and now Vietnam. But we 
won those two wars and Korea. We stopped 
tyranny and oppression, and are doing the 
same thing today in Vietnam. 


He supported the right of peaceful dis- 
sent, but added: 

Universities have the obligation to listen 
to students. But the students must accept 
the universities’ decisions, or get out. 


He said reason must prevail or the Na- 
tion “will degenerate to the law of the 
jungle.” 

Finally he said: 

The rights all Americans enjoy today are 
here because of the ideals and principles for 
which our flag stands as a symbol. There is 
much to do to preserve these rights for future 
generations. 


Meanwhile, the Nebraska State Legis- 
lature, at its 81st Extraordinary Session, 
adopted, on June 10, a resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Richard F. Proud, of 
Omaha, calling for the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of that resolution printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There oeing no objection, the resolution 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 5 
Re: Prisoners of War 

Whereas, it is international common 
knowledge that the Government of North 
Vietnam signed the appropriate documents 
of the Geneva Conventions in 1957 and, in 
effect, solemnly promised to adhere to the 
covenants contained therein. This conforms 
to the same actions taken by 119 other na- 
tional governments, all in mutual agreement 
and good faith; and 

Whereas, the Government of North Viet- 
nam has contumaciously ignored the said 
covenants and particularly disregarded those 
relating to the humane treatment of prison- 
ers of war. 

Under the most transparently false pre- 
text that American captives are not prisoners 
but “criminals,” neutral inspections of its 
prisoners have not been allowed. Further, 
it has refused to adhere to the most basic 
and clearly stipulated terms of the Geneva 
Conventions relative to: 

The identification of the prisoners it holds 
captive. 

The release of those seriously wounded or 
ill. 

The allowance of proper flow of letters, 
packages and the like. 

The protection of prisoners from publie 
abuse. 

The use of prisoners for propaganda pur- 
poses. 
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False information about prisoners which 
has been harmful to their mental health and 
well being along with that of their families. 

Other possibly less serious infractions. 

Whereas, citizens of the State of Nebraska 
have been declared “missing in action” while 
serving on an active duty in the Southeast 
Asian conflict, and ftirther, are believed to 
be prisoners of war held by North Vietnam 
or the Viet Cong; and 

Whereas, the prisoners of war and those 
missing in action have been virtually aban- 
doned to suffer and die without relief, with- 
out hope and without redress in any visible 
form. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the mem- 
bers of the Nebraska Legislature in Eighty- 
First (Extraordinary) Session assembled: 

That the will of the people of the United 
States of America, as expressed by these 
presents, be made known to appropriate of- 
ficials, departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, 
the Government of North Vietnam, the gov- 
ernments of other nations, all representa- 
tives to the United Nations and more par- 
ticularly the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. Further, that this resolve be made 
known to representatives of news media on 
both a national and international level. 

That intransigence of North Vietnam rela- 
tive to these matters be overcome and that 
it be directed by American influence and in- 
ternational infiuence to correct these grave 
wrongs and provide redress for those com- 
mitted. 

That more specifically, this direction re- 
sult in: 

1. Inspections of all prisons, prison camps 
and other places of detention by neutral 
parties and particularly the International 
Red Cross. 

2. All prisoners held being properly identi- 
fied immediately. 

3. All prisoners seriously ill or wounded 
being released immediately. 

4. A proper and constant flow of letters, 
packages and the like being allowed. 

5. All prisoners being protected from 
further public abuse. 

6. A complete cessation in the use of pris- 
oners for propaganda purposes via demeaning 
photographs, public parading or any other 
methods. 

7. An immediate stop to the release of 
false information relative to the prisoners of 
war, collectively or any individual prisoner. 

Be it further resolved that the State of 
Nebraska encourage and support campaigns 
including but not Hmited to special pro- 
grams and rallies, petition drives, public 
declarations and other feasible means to 
pursue both the letter and the spirit of this 
resolution; 

And, that copies of this resolution be made 
available to all civic groups, fraternal orga- 
nizations and other like entities at the 
earliest moment and with the suggestion 
that adoption and endorsement may be in 
order with active participation in appropri- 
ate petition drives, rallies and other aligned 
special programs. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the For- 
gotten Americans Committee has not 
stopped at rallies, however. It has been 
instrumental in other means of arousing 
the public’s conscience about our pris- 
oners of war. 

As a result, my office is being deluged 
with petitions and letters appealing for 
help for our imprisoned veterans. I have 
had hundreds of letters from school 
children, starting with the students of 
St. Gerald’s School in Ralston, Nebr., 
whose teacher, Mrs. Bill Inbody, of 
Omaha, presented them to me ata recent 
Nebraska breakfast in the Capitol. 

Now I am receiving letters from stu- 
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dents in Mercy High School and Monroe 
Junior’ High School, in Omaha, and I 
know that many more are coming. 

In addition, when I was in Nebraska 
recently, delegates of the Forgotten 
Americans Committee presented me with 
petitions from Omaha citizens calling 
upon intensified support to insure that 
Hanoi adheres to the prisoner treatment 
provisions of the Geneva Convention. 

My early estimate is that almost 
10,000 signatures are on the group of 
petitions which I received last week, and 
I know more are coming. 

This is a moving display of sentiment, 
and I am sure it is duplicated in every 
State in our Nation. It tells us, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that we must redouble our efforts 
and rededicate our minds to more effec- 
tive means of pressing the Vietcong for 
humane treatment of our prisoners. 

We have many responsibilities facing 
us, but there is none more important 
than keeping faith with our imprisoned 
fighting men. 

I commend the organizers and backers 
of the Forgotten Americans Committee 
for their initiative, ingenuity, and per- 
severance in sponsoring a series of pro- 
grams to keep this issue before the pub- 
lic. Such actions, I believe, are the best 
hope we have for marshaling world opin- 
ion to the point where Hanoi will shrink 
from its pressure. 

It is to be hoped that other organiza- 
tions will emulate the Forgotten Amer- 
icans Committee, so that our voice of 
distress in this issue will not only be kept 
alive but will grow in volume and 
stridency. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 


story from the Omaha World-Herald de- 
scribing the May 24 record of the For- 
gotten Americans Committee be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THEY Hore POW PRAYERS REACH HANOI 
(By Joseph Rotolo) 

Omaha-area residents went to Rosenblatt 
Stadium Sunday to make it known that the 
1,500 Americans listed as prisoners of war are 
missing in action in Southeast Asia are not 
forgotten. 

The Forgotten Americans Rally, sponsored 
by the Forgotten Americans Committee of 
Omaha, had three former prisoners of war as 
guest speakers. Cmdr. Lloyd Bucher, captain 
of the Pueblo, captured by the North Koreans 
in 1968, was the main speaker. 

The other two former prisoners were Air 
Force Lt. Col. Norris Overly, captured by 
North Vietnam in 1967 and released in 1968, 
and Navy Postal Clerk 2.C. Douglas Hegdahl, 
captured by the North Vietnamese in 1968 
and released in 1969. 

Each man received a standing ovation at 
the rally. 

Michael LaFrance, chairman of the For- 
gotten Americans Committee, said the size 
of the crowd was about 500 below what the 
committee had hoped for, but that “it was 
definitely not disappointing.” 

Attendance was estimated at 1,000 to 1,200 
by Frank, Mancuso, stadium foreman. 

LaFrance said the rally’s purpose was to 
get a movement started in the Midwest to 
let Congress and the North Vietnamese know 
that the American people want to secure hu- 
mane treatment for American prisoners of 
war. 

When in his speech Hegdah!l said, “We must 
let North Vietnam know we are united in 
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our determination in getting our prisoners 
back,” the audience responded with a stand- 
ing ovation. 

Rep. William Scherle, R-Ia., apologized to 
the audience for “the members of Congress 
who are trying to pull the rug from under 
President Nixon in Southeast Asia. I support 
the President 100 per cent.” 

Scherle also said the Senate can pass “all 
the vicious amendments it wants to, the 
House ain’t gonna touch them.” The au- 
dience applauded both comments, 

Cmdr. Bucher told the rally it was dif- 
ficult to describe the longing for freedom 
that is in the minds of all POW’s. 

“Imagine the most desperate longing you 
can, and you will have a small idea of how 
much the POW yearns to be free. Double that 
feeling, and you will have a small idea of how 
hard it is on the families of POW’s who 
must wait helplessly for their return,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Carolyn Cushman, a member of the 
Forgotten Americans Committee and wife of 
Air Force Capt. Clifton E. Cushman who has 
been listed as missing in action for three 
years and eight months, asked for the pray- 
ers of those attending the rally. 

“All the world watched and prayed for 
the safe return of the Apollo 13 astronauts. 
Can we do less for those who are prisoners 
of war or missing in action?” she asked. 

Committee members distributed petitions, 
leaflets with the addresses of where to write 
to express concern for the treatment of 
POW’s and form letters to be sent to H. Ross 
Perot, the Texas philanthropist who has been 
working to free the prisoners. 

The Can Do '70 singers and the Strategic 
Air Command Band provided entertainment 
before and during the rally. 

The rally was paid for by American Leg- 
fon Post No. 1 and its auxiliary, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles Post No. 38 and its auxiliary, 
and the Independent Order of Foresters. 

LaFrance said another rally is scheduled 
for Flag Day; June 14, although no details 
have been arranged, 


MARKING THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE FOUNDING OF THE EAST- 
WEST CENTER IN HAWAI 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the creation 
of the East-West Center in Hawaii, as 
encompassed in the act of 1960 and 
signed by President Eisenhower on May 
14, 1960, signaled the beginning of a 
unique experiment. This year, we cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of that 
founding. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1960 has 
described the basic objective of the cen- 
ter as the promotion of better relations 
and understanding between the United 
States and the nations of Asia and the 
Pacific. The grant-in-aid agreement be- 
tween the Department of State and the 
regents of the University of Hawaii pro- 
vides further that the center should be 
guided by the purposes and applicable 
provisions to the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. The 
center, therefore, is a vital part of the 
educational and cultural exchange effort 
of the U.S. Government and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

As we mark the first decade of its 
existence, this center of cultural and 
technical exchange has grown into a via- 
ble institution. and has truly served to 
bring the peoples of the Pacific, the 
United States, and Asia into meaningful 
interchange and mutual understanding. 
In its truest sense, the center’s goal of 
promoting mutual understanding and 
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better relations by bringing people to- 
gether from East and West to ‘seek solu- 
tions to vital problems of deep mutual 
concern, has been accomplished in an 
outstanding way. 

From its inception, the center has un- 
deiscored the human aspect in interna- 
tional understanding. It has sought, in 
cooperation with the University of Ha- 
waii, to present opportunities for people 
with culturally diverse backgrounds, to 
acquire a skill or profession, to partake 
in research and writing, to work and 
socialize together, to cooperate and par- 
ticipate while developing in the process, 
@ basis of trust, friendship, and common 
interest which will serve to unite them 
by mutual understanding. 

The East-West Center has geared its 
programs and sought to encourage ‘“‘co- 
operative study, training, and research.” 
The building blocks with which the 
East-West Center has had to work are: 
advanced scholars, degree students, non- 
degree students, conferences, the pub- 
lishing program, the library program, 
the translation program. 

Like other progressive educational 
institutions, the East-West Center has 
been dynamic and vibrant in taking the 
initiative in its programs and priorities 
rather than merely responding to the 
needs and requests of others. Together 
with colleagues from Asia and America 
substantive and meaningful programs 
have been built into the center. Relations 
with institutions in Asia and on the 
mainland, as well as the University of 
Hawaii, are being continually developed 
and greatly strengthened. 

There has been a real recognition by 
the leaders of the center that their goals 
must necessarily receive constant reex- 
amination and refinement, so that the 
practical programs on which the center 
has chosen to base its educational oper- 
ations will be significant, meaningful, 
and in keeping with its legislated aim. 

After intensive and considerable study 
and review, eight general goals of the 
center have been presented: 

The first goal is to enhance the quality 
of life among the peoples of the United 
States, Asia, and the Pacific. As all na- 
tions with the center is involved seek 
quality of life at home and equality of 
relations abroad, the enhancement of 
the quality of life becomes the keystone 
of all endeavors. 

The second goal is to educate men to- 
ward multicultural perspectives. A per- 
son born and raised in one culture will 
generally consider the values and ways 
of doing things of that culture as right 
and best, with those of other cultures 
being minimally quaint and maximally 
wrong. The modern man needs the per- 
spective of different cultures. 

The third goal is to provide a setting 
for interchange among men of different 
cultures, disciplines, professions and 
skills. Not only does such interchange 
enhance the possibility of cross-cultural 
cooperation resulting in man becoming 
more sensitive and tolerant of other cul- 
tures, but it also enhances cooperation 
in technical areas as well. Within the 
fast changing world man can no longer 
be trained wholly for well-defined jobs, 
but must learn to cooperate more gen- 
erally ‘across mahy boundaries. While it 
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is usually true that education moves 
from the general to the specific, espe- 
cially at the graduate level, the East- 
West Center is designed to move from 
the specific to the general. Such educa- 
tion provides people the experience and 
practice of working jointly with others 
in common intellectual endeavors. 

The fourth goal of the problem- 
oriented programs is to inquire into the 
relation of theory and practice in hu- 
man affairs. Theory, if based on fact, 
gives man the ability to predict the fu- 
ture and to anticipate the consequence 
or outcome of his actions. We can no 
longer act with good intentions and then 
“let the chips fall where they may.” Edu- 
cation must teach man to see the conse- 
quences of his actions. 

The fifth goal is to develop designs for 
multicultural decisionmaking and the 
sixth goal is to provide experience in 
testing and evaluating these decision- 
making designs. Education that does not 
equip man to make decisions, to know 
the complexity of decisionmaking, and 
to accept responsibility for decisions has 
not equipped him to live in modern so- 
ciety. The modern student, as well as 
the general public, is woefully ignorant 
of how decisions are made—the variety 
of interests that must be consulted, the 
deliberations engaged in at different 
levels, the web of checks and balances by 
which decisionmakers are constrained by 
their constituencies. Cross-cultural de- 
cisionmaking can then become even 
more difficult. 

The seventh goal is to develop the 
availability and exchange of knowledge 
among the peoples of Asia, the Pacific 
and the United States. All programs will 
collect and disseminate information 
about the problem at hand. 

The eighth and final goal is to foster 
continuing relations among former cen- 
ter participants. Not only is continuity 
necessary at the East-West Center itself, 
but in order to maintain the understand- 
ing that has developed, former students 
must be kept in touch. Understanding 
needs constant renewal. 

In marshaling the educational, re- 
search and technological training re- 
sources or the East-West Center toward 
problem-oriented programs, it is the cen- 
ter’s overall design to integrate its 
goals, programs, administrative struc- 
ture, budget, and activities so that as it 
begins its second decade of operation it 
may better accomplish the purposes for 
which it was established by the U.S. 
Congress. 

The foundations for this overall design 
and plan are the goals and principles 
laid down by the enabling legislation, the 
working relationship with the University 
of Hawaii as set forth by the contractual 
agreement between the University and 
the Department of State, and the suc- 
cessful arrangements and practices of the 
decade. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
comprehensive report on the East-West 
Center by its able chancellor, Dr. Everett 
Kleinjans, entitled “After 10 Years, New 
Goals,” which appeared in the June 9, 
1970, issue of the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

In closing I would like to salute and to 
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commend the many who have been so 
instrumental in the founding, growth, 
and progress of the East-West Center in 
the last 10 years. To the center’s leaders 
I extend my heartfelt congratulations for 
their dedication, initiative, and -plain 
hard work. Theirs will be the reward of a 
job well done under challenging circum- 
stances. For those of us in the Congress, 
our satisfaction must be in the pride of 
having helped create and maintain better 
mutual understanding between the 
United States and our Asian and Pacific 
friends, Surely, we can afford to do no 
less. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AFTER 10 Years, New Goats 
(By Everett Kleinjans) 


This year the East-West Center is cele- 
brating. It is ten years since the U.S. Con- 
gress, with the vigorous backing of leaders 
in the 50th State and its University, voted 
the legislation that brought this unusual 
national educational institution into being. 
At the end of this first decade, friends of 
the Center can look back with satisfaction 
and ahead with anticipation. 

Statistics cannot tell the whole story of 
what has been accomplished. Still they are 
worth noting as indications of the scope 
of the Center’s activities. 

More than 6,000 students, senior special- 
ists, and technical training participants 
have come to the Center from Asia, the is- 
lands of the Pacific, and the U.S. Main- 
land to live, work, study, and conduct re- 
search together. 

Another 6,000 men and women have been 
trained in workshops and refresher courses 
conducted by East-West Center instruc- 
tional teams in sundry locales in Asia and 
the Pacific. These field study instructors 
have been recruited from the University, 
from federal, state and local agencies, and 
from private business. 

The East-West Center has sponsored in- 
ternational conferences and seminars which 
have brought to Hawali some 1,800 experts 
to share knowledge in fields ranging from 
weed control in rice crops to electronic mic- 
roscopy, from Buddhist philosophy to the 
practical effects of the Pacific ocean cur- 
rents on commercial fishing. 

The formation of East-West Center 
“alumni” organizations in 10 countries of 
Asia and the Pacific attests to the endur- 
ing quality of the intercultural experience 
of these thousands of participants in 
Hawali. Asian studies programs in US. 
Mainland high schools and colleges are be- 
ing taught by Americans who worked and 
learned at the Center. 

Space does not permit listing the many 
participants who are making important con- 
tributions to the development of their re- 
spective countries. One example is the staff 
of the Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration at Seoul National University in Ko- 
rea, the only school of public administra- 
tion in that country. About half of the 
people on this staff haye been on East-West 
Center grants. 

Another good example is Anuwar bin 
Mahmud, who was on a Center grant from 
1961 to 1963 earning his master’s degree in 
animal science from the University of 
Hawaii. In the years since he left the Center, 
Anuwar bin Mahmud was promoted to dean 
of the agricultural college at the University 
of Malaysia. Last month he was back at 
the East-West Center as one of the score of 
Asian agricultural and economic experts 
called upon to advise on direction for a new 
food program to be instituted by the Center. 

The food program is only one of several 
new problem-oriented programs to be started 
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in this 10th anniversary) year. Four other 
programs will be initiated with the possi- 
bility of others to follow, Each program will 
be placed in an institute where scholars, 
students and trainees will cooperate cross 
culturally in seeking solutions to a few vital 
problems of mutual concern to East and 
West. 

I like to call these institutes “think-and-do 
tanks” because here theorists and practition- 
ers, i.e., thinkers and doers, will tackle sub- 
stantive human problems. This new arrange- 
ment will help the Center (1) take initia- 
tive in its own development; (2) bring into 
a more creative relationship its senior spe- 
cialists, students, and trainees, as well as its 
conferences, press and library; (3) provide 
& better basis for cooperation not only with 
the University of Hawaii but also institutions 
on the Mainland and in Asia; (4) assist the 
Center in seeking and (hopefully) engen- 
dering other financial support; and (5) pro- 
vide the Center with a better basis for eval- 
uation, 

The broad problem areas to which the East- 
West Center is devoting its attention in the 
initial phase of its reorganization are popu- 
lation dynamics, communication across cul- 
tural barriers to stimulate development, the 
management of technology in a period of 
rapid social and economic change, the broad 
impact of food problems as the “green revo- 
lution” affects various economic and social 
structures and life styles, and a systematic 
search for ways in which people can learn 
other cultures, at least to the extent in which 
they can minimally co-exist on a basis of 
mutual respect and understanding and max- 
imally cooperate to tackle problems and cre- 
ate a better world. 

In its first 10 years the East-West Center 
has equipped a key group of men and women 
to tackle such problems by awarding indi- 
vidual scholarships for advanced degree 
study, by providing research opportunities 
for senior scholars, and by providing a wide 
variety of practical training programs for 
teachers and trainers of others. These people 
lived together and were then provided with 
& broad cross-cultural experience. 

Our aim in the second decade is to con- 
tinue these practices but additionally to 
build an East-West Center staff with pro- 
fessional excellence in the substance related 
to problem-oriented programs. In coopera- 
tion with Center staff, small teams of senior 
scholars, students and trainers will work to- 
gether as teams seeking practical solutions 
to selected problems—focusing their efforts 
in areas which will complement what is be- 
ing studied by other institutions. 

For the first time, the East-West Center 
is conducting its own research projects, as 
well as research in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii and other institutions, par- 
ticularly in Asia and the Pacific. 

For the first time, too, the East-West Cen- 
ter is strengthened by research and instruc- 
tional staff members who hold joint appoint- 
ments as faculty members in University of 
Hawaii departments. 

The system of joint appointments is en- 
abling the East-West Center to attract to 
its permanent staff outstanding profession- 
als who still wish to retain their academic 
research and teaching links with a univer- 
sity. Such arrangements benefit the East- 
West Center by giving us competence and 
the University of Hawaii by attracting distin- 
guished professors to its faculty. 

By building up professional staff com- 
petence in specific problem areas, the East- 
West Center will be able to serve as a “clear- 
ing house” for knowledge in specialized fields 
of the Asian Pacific region. 

For example, I have no doubt whatsoever 
that the Center's new East-West Population 
Institute within a few years will be inter- 
nationally recognized as the single most im- 
portant center of knowledge about popula- 
tion dynamics as they affect the countries 
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in the Pacific basin. The Center anticipates 
the same opportunities to become more wide- 
ly known as other programs develop. 

The reorganization of the East-West Cen- 
ter is taking place in a context of declin- 
ing national support for exchange programs. 
It was certainly with this in mind that Gov. 
John A. Burns, who serves as chairman of the 
National Review Board which advises the 
Secretary of State on East-West Center af- 
fairs, recently said that the problem-oriented 
approach was “sound” but warned the re- 
organization would be difficult. In a speech 
celebrating the Center’s 10th anniversary he 
added: 

“In a sense, you are embarking on build- 
ing a new Center, a new institution which 
requires a great deal of imagination, admin- 
istrative skill, dynamic leadership—and luck 
and money.” 

Careful planning for the reorganization of 
the Center has been underway for three 
years. I am confident the second decade of 
the Center, in which we combine idealism 
with practicality in making a substantial 
contribution to finding answers to problems 
which concern us all, will be even more suc- 
cessful than the first decade. 

Effective July 1, five new institutes, which 
link students, senior specialists and trainees 
together in five different programs, will re- 
place the old administrative units. 

The East-West Population Institute has 
been functioning since last fall, after the 
appointment as director of Dr. Paul Demeny, 
former Associate Director of the University 
of Michigan’s Population Studies Center. 

Fifteen graduate students from Ceylon, 
the Republic of China, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Thailand and the United States are 
already enrolled in the institute working for 
advanced University of Hawaii degrees in 
anthropology, economics, geography or so- 
ciology and towards a certificate in popula- 
tion studies, They will be joined by an addi- 
tional 15 students including some in the 
School of Public Health, next fall. 

By Sept. 1, the East-West Population In- 
stitute will have on its staff 11 professors— 
including several Asians—sharing joint ap- 
pointments with University departments, as 
well as four full-time researchers and a 
medical consultant. 

Among the senior specialists who will be 
at the Institute by fall doing research on 
Center population projects are Dr. Hi-Sup 
Chung, former minister of health in South 
Korea, and Dr. Nathan Keyfitz, president of 
the Population Association of America and 
professor of demography at the University 
of California, Berkeley. 

The East-West Technology and Develop- 
ment Institute will be a direct successor to 
the Institute for Technical Interchange, but 
the new unit’s functions will be broadened 
to include research by senior specialists and 
advanced degree study related to planning 
and managing development at a time of rap- 
id technological charge. 

The East-West Technology and Develop- 
ment Institute in its study, research and 
training programs will emphasize the roles 
of managers and trainers in such fields as 
health, education, social welfare, and busi- 
ness and government administration. It is 
thus moving toward more emphasis on in- 
tellectual rather than manual technology. 

Non-degree training projects, which for- 
merly were administered only by the Insti- 
tute for Technical Interchange, will be orga- 
nized and conducted by each of the new 
institutes in their respective fields. Em- 
phasis will be given to field training proj- 
ects by all East-West Center programs, with 
co-sponsoring governments and agencies 
sharing the costs. 

The East-West Communications Institute 
will place a substantial part of its initial 
emphasis on non-degree training to improve 
practical communication programs for social 
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and economic development in the U.S./ 
Asian/Pacific region. Scholarships also will 
be awarded for advanced degree study in 
communications and senior specialists will 
conduct research and assist in training in the 
eoming year. 

Director of the new Institute, effective 
June 1, is Dr. R. Lyle Webster, who has 
served for the last six years as a Ford Foun- 
dation consultant to the Indian government 
on establishing agricultural communications 
system. Before he went to India Dr. Webster 
served for several years as director of in- 
formation for the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The Jefferson Fellowship project, which 
brings experienced Asian/Pacific journalists 
to the Center for a semester of study and 
special seminars, will be conducted by the 
new institute. 

The East-West Cultural Learning Institute 
brings what we believe is a new approach to 
devising more effective methods for learning 
how to adapt to different cultures, The Cen- 
ter itself is a living laboratory for such study 
because young men and women from some 
35 different countries and territories work, 
study and live together here for as long as 
two or three years. 

The institute can give 2 new dimension to 

the conventional Asian/American Studies 
curricula and a major emphasis will be placed 
on devising new techniques for language 
learning. 
Planning for the culture learning project 
has been led in large part by Dr. Agnes 
Niyekawa-Howard, associate professor of 
psychology in education at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, while at the Center as & 
senior specialist and as a visiting professor 
at the university. 

The Fifth New Center unit, for which 4 
director is expected to be named before 
July 1, is the East-West Food Institute. Three 
Asians—Dr. Shao-er Ong, regional agricul- 
tural officer for the U.N. Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization (FAO) based at Bangkok 
and now associate in the Agricultural De- 
velopment Council; Dr. Ki Hyuk Pak, dean 
of the College of Business Administration, 
Yonsei University, Seoul; and Dr. Y. T. 
Chang, vice minister of economic affairs, 
Republic of China, Taipei, formerly provin- 
cial commissioner of agriculture and for- 
estry—were brought to the Center for six 
months last year to begin the planning for 
this program. Chief consultant to the plan- 
ning team has been Dr. Y. Baron Goto, re- 
tired vice chancellor of the Institute for 
Technical Interchange. Dr. Goto was also 
chairman of a planning conference last 
month in which 30 specialists from Asia, 
the Pacific area and the U.S. Mainland par- 
ticipated. 

The East-West Food Institute will engage 
in a “systems approach” to the food prob- 
lem, especially ‘second or later generation 
problems. This will involve research, study 
and training on the complex problems aris- 
ing from the simple fact of providing nu- 
tritious food in the right amounts to all 
people. In addition to the technologies of 
agricultural production, the Institute will 
concern itself with the interrelationships 
of such factors as processing, distribution, 
nutrition, capital investment, trade policies, 
and cultural habits affecting diets. 

Four project areas recommended by & 
planning team of Asian experts are; closing 
the protein gap, development of food in- 
dustries, promotion of food exports and 
strengthening of farmers’ organizations. 

The East-West Food Institute also expects 
to make joint staff appointments with the 
University’s College of Tropical Agriculture 
and other departments. 


ALBERT H. BLUM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, Judge 
Albert H. Blum, of the Baltimore mu- 
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nicipal court retired yesterday, ending a 
distinguished career on the city bench I 
am sure all Baltimoreans join me in ex- 
tending a sincere “well done” to the judge 
and best wishes for an enjoyable retire- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 
David L. Maulsby’s excellent report of 
Judge Blum’s last day on the bench, pub- 
lished in this morning’s Baltimore Sun, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLum Horns His Last Court 
(By David L. Maulsby) 


Municipal Court Judge Albert H. Blum 
held his last court session yesterday in his 
favorite courtroom at 28 East Ostend street 
in the Southern district. He will be 70 today 
and retirement is mandatory. 

It is here in this courtroom that Judge 
Blum presides over an august body, unique 
and partial: the Unofficial Jury of South Bal- 
timore. It is quite august in appearance. 

This is so because its members are retired 
citizens, like Herb V. Helferstay, 72, who 
proffered his card. Beneath the name is the 
word “retired.” Below and to the left it reads 
“No Address. No Phone. No Time.” 

Below the “retired?” and to the right it 
reads: “No Job. No Money. No Worries.” 

The morning session moved briskly. A man 
charged with assault by threat to do bodily 
harm drew a $50 fine “for the privilege of 
acting in that manner.” A drunk drew 30 
days. Bail was set for a young man and his 
girl held on narcotic charges involving heroin, 

The judge could not see, but the jury, 
which always occupies the front row in the 
courtroom, could observe how tightly the boy 
held the girl’s right hand in his left through- 
out the hearing. 

But the jury could not see and the judge 
did not notice that when the couple left, 
escorted by police, there were tears brim- 
ming in the eyes of a man in the back of 
the courtroom and the same in the eyes of a 
young defendant waiting to be tried next, 

Two teen-agers drew 20-day jail terms and 
another a $75 fine for disturbing the peace 
around 3 A.M. in the 1900 block Maisel street. 
Another who happened to be there was fined 
$25. 

Judge Blum determined that three of the 
youths were school dropouts and had engaged 
in conversations with juvenile authorities 
under the auspices of the police. 

During the somewhat lengthy hearing 
testimony disclosed that cherry bombs were 
thrown and fireworks popped yet some of the 
witnesses “never heard a thing,” and that 
seemed passing strange. 

Next, two young shoplifters were fined. 
One, a school dropout drew a $100 fine, the 
other, a City College student and employed, 
$75. Counsel for the student asked probation 
without verdict but Judge Blum said: “I 
do not believe in that.” 

Two men were fined, each for assaulting 
the other, and another drunk and another 
disturber of the peace were fined to end the 
session, Having started at 9 A.M., it lasted 
until 11:22 A.M. 

Judge Blum then felt that he should ad- 
dress the jury for Vernon Seymour, his 
clerk, had announced before he mounted 
the bench, that the session was the last for 
the middle-aged-looking jurist. 

Referring to the time of “constitutional 
antiquity and statutory senility” he told the 
group who were nearly alone in the court- 
room that “in the springtime of my senility 
I still manage to run three miles three times 
a week in the early morning.” He thanked 
the jury for their solicitude (at times he 
has asked them what they thought of his 
decisions after the court sessions were over.) 

The jury responded by affirming that he 
had been “the greatest judge of all” and 
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called for an extension of time “so you could 
teach some of the judges how to help the 
police” and this suggestion was unanimously 
approved, 

Judge Blum beamed, At the short, 3 P.M. 
session of court a few of the jurors came 
for the last farewell. For the record they de- 
plored ‘the one dissenter in their midst who 
“did not like the way the judge looks over 
the record before it’s over.” 

A native of Baltimore, Judge Blum at- 
tended City College, the Johns Hopkins 
University (a member of its championship 
lacrosse team) and studied law at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

Commissioned a lieutenant by the Navy 
during World War II he emerged a lieutenant 
commander after serving on the staff of 
Adm. Anthony V. Morse, British flag officer 
for western Italy. He is proud of the fact 
that he was the first American naval officer 
to enter Naples after the war. 

He has served as an assistant state's at- 
torney and police magistrate. He was ap- 
pointed to the municipal bench and was 
elected to a 10-year term. An avid traveler, 
he often lectured, using pictures he has 
taken in remote places around the world. He 
is a trustee of the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to remind Congress of our responsibility 
in facing and dealing with the serious 
crime problem in the District of Colum- 
bia, since Congress has chosen to retain 
virtually exclusive governmental au- 
thority within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list 
of crimes committed within the District 
yesterday as reported by the Washing- 
ton Post. Whether the list grows longer 
or shorter depends on Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SHOT-FILLED CHASE FOILS STORE HOLDUP 


A fourth district police officer responding 
to a holdup alarm and a would be robber 
exchanged gunshots Tuesday night follow- 
ing an attempted holdup at a Safeway food 
store, police said. 

The officer was not wounded and was un- 
certain whether his shots had hit the two 
armed suspects who escaped on foot, accord- 
ing to police. 

A Safeway security guard told police two 
young men entered the store at 4411 14th 
St. NW about 8:40 p.m. One of them, 
brandishing a revolver, said to him, “Call 
the manager over.” 

The guard said he summoned the mana- 
ger, who was forced at gunpoint into the 
office. One of the gunmen then ordered 
the manager to give him all the money in 
the safe, police said, and also took the 
cash from two registers. 

As the pair ran from the store, three fourth 
district police officers, alerted by an alarm, 
chased them. In the parking lot one of the 
robbers dropped the money bag and his gun 
and fied with his accomplice into the 1300 
block of Allison Street N. with the officers 
in pursuit. 

Then the armed man turned and fired one 
shot at one of the policemen who fired twice 
in return, police said. The suspect ran south 
in the 4400 block of 13th Street. 

In other serious crimes reported by area 
police by 6 p.m, yesterday: 

ROBBED 


Altman’s Parking Service, 634 I St. NW., 
was held up by two young men, one of them 
brandishing a gun. The pair approached an 
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employee and said, “This is a holdup, Give 
me what you have.” After forcing him to 
give them the cash, the men ran east on I 
Street. 

Katherine Dykes Stewart of Washington, 
was robbed of a large amount of money 
about 3:30 p.m. Tuesday while she was driv- 
ing east on Constitution Avenue NE. In the 
1000 block, a youth ran up to the driver's 
side of her car, reached through the open 
window and grabbed her pocketbook full of 
cash, The youth then fled west on Constitu- 
tion Avenue. Miss Stewart later recovered 
the purse. 

Max Carb, of Arlington, was held up about 
10:55 a.m. Tuesday by a youth who ap- 
proached him at 14th Street and Rhode 
Island Avenue NW. The youth pressed a hard 
object at Carb’s back, took the cash from 
his pocket and escaped into the 1300 block 
of Rhode Island Avenue. 

Carol Stephenson, of Washington, a hostess 
for World Buttery, was beaten and robbed 
about 4:05 p.m, Tuesday by two teen-age 
girls at 13th Street and Potomac Avenue SE. 
They grabbed Miss Stephenson’s hair and 
pulled her to the ground, then snatched her 
pocketbook containing bills and papers and 
ran east on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Federal Supply Company, 504 10th St. 
NW., was held up about 5:55 p.m. Tuesday 
by two youths who browsed through the 
store and selected a jar of hair tonic which 
they carried to the counter. One pulled a 
small revolver and warned the store man- 
ager, “Don’t close it. Don’t close it. Don’t 
touch the burglar alarm. Give us the money 
and lie down on the floor.” The other youth 
took the money from the cash drawer. When 
a customer entered the store, the pair ran 
out the front door. 

Michael Roach, of Greenbelt, was robbed 
shortly after midnight Tuesday by two men 
at 2d Street and New York Avenue NW. 
“Don’t move. Give me your stuff,” the pair 
demanded and one of them reached into 
Roach’s pocket and took his wallet contain- 
ing cash, American Express travelers checks 
and personal papers and his glasses and 
watch, 

Michael Davis, Wesley Green and Ronald 
Holt, all of Washington, were held up about 
3:15 p.m: Tuesday by two young men in the 
8500 block of Hayes Street NE. One drew a 
.22-caliber revolver and told the three men, 
“T know you got paid today. Give me your 
money.” After Davis, Green and Holt gave 
them. their cash, the pair entered a green 
car and escaped east on Grant Street NE. 

Wilons Purnell, of Washington, was beaten 
and robbed about 7:35 p.m. Tuesday by three 
men who attacked him at 11th and O Streets 
NW. They struck Purnell in ‘the face, forcing 
him to release his briefcase and groceries and 
fied on foot into the 1300 block of 11th Street 
Nw. 

James Caviness, of Washington, cab driver, 
was held up about 3:45 a.m. by a man who 
hailed his taxi at 9th and H Streets NE. After 
Caviness drove him to 42d and Hayes Streets 
NE., the passenger pulled out a small pistol 
and demanded, “Give it all up.” Caviness 
handed the gunman his bills and change and 
the man got out of the cab and ran towards 
Deane Avenue. 

College Inc., 2815 7th St. NE., 
was held up about 7:30 p.m. Tuesday by two 
young men, While ome remained near the 
front of the store, the other walked to the 
drug counter at the rear and asked to have a 
prescription filled. He walked away and re- 
turned shortly, displaying a revolver. Point- 
ing the gun at the manager, the man ordered, 
“Give me all the money and I better not hear 
a burglar alarm.” After removing the money 
from the cash register, the pair ran out the 
front door, entered a beige car and drove 
west on Girard Street. 

Sylvester Jackson, of Washington, was ad- 
mitted to Rogers Memorial Hospital after he 
was beaten and robbed about 7 a.m. Two men 
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attacked him at 9th and M Streets NW., 
forced him to hand over his cash and ran off. 

Kenneth B. Falson, of Washington, was 
admitted to D.C. General Hospital for head 
injuries suffered during a robbery shortly 
after 5 a.m. Three youths approached Falson 
in the 200 block of 4th Street SE. and one 
drew a knife and stabbed him. After taking 
the bills from his pocket, the trio ran south 
towards Pennsylvania Avenue. 

Claude N. Groom, of Clinton, and Diane 
Granderson, of Washington were beaten and 
robbed about 12:50 a.m. by two men at 13th 
and M Streets NW. One struck Groom in the 
face and body and tore his clothes as he rip- 
ped the wallet from his pockets. The other 
man then began hitting Miss Granderson in 
the face and pushed her into the bushes. The 
assailants then fied north in the 1200 block 
of 13th Street NW. 

Bertha E. and Albert Bryant, both of Wash- 
ington, were robbed of a large amount of 
money shortly after 11 p.m. Tuesday by five 
juveniles on the corner of 13th and N Streets 
NW. One of them forced Mrs. Bryant to sur- 
render her purse containing cash, money or- 
ders and a savings bond and escaped with 
his companions running east on N Street. 

Charles L. Pickett, of Washington, a taxi 
driver was held up about 2:50 a.m. by a youth 
who hailed his cab at Benning Road and East 
Capitol Street and asked Pickett to drive him 
to the 1100 block of Ist Place NW. There the 
passenger drew a .22-caliber pistol, demanded 
Pickett's money and, after taking the cash, 
ran north on Ist Place. 

Joseph Mitchell, of Washington, was robbed 
of a large amount of money about 4:15 p.m. 
on May 28. Mitchell told police two men ap- 
proached him at 12th and N Streets NW. 
When they had gone, Mitchell realized that 
they had picked his pocket and taken the 
cash 


Rex E. Hollis, of Silver Spring, was held 
up about 3:10 a.m. when he stopped his 
car at the intersection of 10th and N Streets 
NW.. Two youths pulled Hollis from his car, 
yoked him, and took his wallet. The youths 
entered Hollis’ car and drove east in an alley 
in the 1300 block of 10th Street. 

Frederick Elmer Hitzman, 22, of Arlington, 
& truck driver for Kennedy Foods of Falls 
Church, was held up by three young men 
who pushed him against a building in the 
1500 block of R Street NW. “Let’s have it or 
I will cut you," demanded one of the men 
and took Hitzeman’s TWA flight bag contain- 
ing a pair of slacks, a shirt, a wallet and 
cash, a cash box, credit cards and a check 
for $1,200. The trio then ran into the 1600 
block of 15th Street NW. 

Ali Mohammed, of 3011 Ontario Rd. NW., 
was robbed by two youths in the hallway 
of his apartment building. The youths yoked 
Mohammed and: took his watch and wallet 
containing his cash and personal papers. 

Albert Madden, of Washington, an ice 
cream vendor, was held up about 10:40 p.m. 
Tuesday at Morris Road and High Street SE. 
Four men, one armed with a pistol, ap- 
proached Madden and the gunman entered 
his truck: The other men climbed into the 
truck through a window and forced the lock 
on the safe. After taking the money, the men 
ordered Madden to drive to the 1800 block 
of Erie Street SE., where they Jumped out of 
the truck and escaped. 

Harold E. Wilson, of Landover, and Step- 
hania Bolden, of Washington, were held up 
about 12:45 a.m. as they were parking their 
car in the 4200 block of 7th Street SE., near 
Miss Bolden’s home. Two men approached 
the couple and demanded, “Give me your 
money.” Wilson handed them a wallet con- 
taining a large amount of cash and Miss 
Bolden gave them her purse. One of the men 
then pressed a revolver at Wilson’s side and 
said, “I want everything.” Wilson turned 
over his car and apartment keys and Miss 
Bolden gave them her apartment keys. The 
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pair then ran from the parking lot and 
drove off in a green car. 
STOLEN 

Approximately $200 in change and $429 in 
bills was stolen overnight Monday from the 
GEM, Inc. book store at 1214 New York Ave. 
NW. The theft, from a booth at the rear 
of the store, was discovered when an em- 
ployee arrived at 9 am. Tuesday morning. 

A floor-cleaning machine was stolen some- 
time between 10 p.m. Monday and 1 p.m. 
Tuesday from a class room at Rudolph Ele- 


mentary School, 2d and Hamilton Streets 


An electric mixer and a steam dry iron 
were stolen from Draper Elementary School, 
on Wahler Place between Wheeler Road and 
9th Street SE. 

ASSAULTED 


Frederick Darby, of 810 5th St., NW., was 
treated at Washington Hospital Center for 
injuries he suffered when he was struck on 
the head with a bottle during a fight with a 
man about 11:15 p.m. Tuesday on the third 
floor of his apartment building. 

Lewis Gladden, of Washington, was treated 
at Washington Hospital Center for wounds 
suffered during an attempted robbery about 
12:35 a.m. Tuesday. Three youths confronted 
Gladden in the 700 block of Lamont Street 
NW., yoked him and knocked him to the 
ground. Two of them tried unsuccessfully to 
get his billfold)'then filed with their com- 
panion. 

Deborah Green, of 1815 A St. SE, was ad- 
mitted to D.C. General Hospital with a gun- 
shot wound in the jaw which she suffered 
about 10:40 p.m. Tuesday during a fight with 
& woman who fired at her in front of her 
apartment building. 


PRISONER OF WAR LETTERS 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, one 
of the most distressing parts of the 
tragic Vietnam War has been the in- 
humane attitude taken by the North 
Vietnamese and the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam toward Ameri- 
can prisoners of war. 

North Vietnam and the Vietcong have 
repeatedly. refused to adhere to the 
Geneva Convention, and despite en- 
treaties from many sources, both official 
and unofficial, they have not even taken 
the basic step of revealing the names of 
the prisoners they are currently holding, 

The tragedy of this secrecy is that 
thousands of relatives and friends of 
Americans missing in action must live 
daily under the torment of not knowing 
whether their loved ones are alive or not. 

State Department inquiries, congres- 
sional resolutions which I have sup- 
ported, and direct appeals by wives in 
ser have all been of no avail at this 

e. 

Recently, Robert J. Boyle, editor of 
the Pottstown Mercury, in my home 
county, Montgomery County, Pa., de- 
veloped an interesting idea, to which I 
invite the attention of Senators. 

The entire front page of the Pottstown 
Mercury of June 18, 1970, contained a 
plea, in Vietnamese, to Tom Duc Thang, 
President of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, to release our prisoners of war. 
Three additional pages contained 17 ad- 
ditional letters, also. in Vietnamese, 
from individuals and businesses of Potts- 
town, also pleading for compassion to- 
ward our prisoners. 

A front page editorial encouraged 
readers of the Mercury to send these 
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four pages to Hanoi to bring direct pub- 
lic pressure on that government. 

Boyle said: 

If thousands of Mercury readers send the 
first four pages of this edition to the Presi- 
dent of North Vietnam, release of the pris- 
oners. just might happen. Or perhaps the 
huge display of determined will for a pri- 
soner. release might spark the beginning of 
meaningful negotiations toward that end. 
The Mercury feels it’s worth a try. 


I share Bob Boyle’s sentiments that 
“it’s worth a try” and would encourage 
all newspapers in the country to partici- 
pate in a similar campaign. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles in explanation of 
this letter-writing effort and all 17 let- 
ters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

SEND TO HANOI 

This edition of The Mercury is devoted to 
a plea to Ton Duc Thang, president of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam to release 
United States Servicemen being held in 
North Vietnam. 

The plea was written in Vietnamese and 
the translation appears on page 2. 

Readers of The Mercury are invited to send 
the pages of this edition dealing with the 
plea to Hanoi. Postal rates for newspapers 
are 60 cents for the first two ounces and 30 
cents for each additional two ounces. 

Papers should be sent to: 

Ton Duc Thang, 

President, 

Democratic Republic of Vietnam, 
Hanoi, North Vietnam. 


IT'S WORTH A Try “Open LETTER” MAY 
SPARK FREEDOM 

Officially, the Democratice Republic of Viet- 
nam (North Vietnam) admits holding 450 
American servicemen as prisoners of war in 
diverse detention areas scattered in that 
country, South Vietnam; Cambodia and who 
knows where else. 

Pentagon sources say the number of men 
missing in action is 1,140. These same sources 
believe most of the missing men also are 
being held prisoner. 

Getting them back has proved to be an 
impossible task thus far. 

Each new plea for their release is greeted 
with the retort that the prisoners are “war 
criminals” and “murderers” and subse- 
quently must be punished. 


OFFICIAL PLEAS 


There have been official governmental pleas 
through diplomatic channels, through the 
diplomatic intervention of other nations, 
both friendly and hostile, and at the Paris 
peace table. 

Non-governmental attempts were made by 
mothers and wives of the prisoners who 
traveled to Paris to confront the North 
Vietnamese negotiators. 

All the efforts were fruitless. 

With news of anti-war riots filling the 
pages of newspapers every day, it is difficult 
for leaders of North Vietnam to know the 
true picture in America. 

It is dificult for them to realize the true 
emotion is one of deep compassion and con- 
cern over the plight of Americans in their 
prison cam meern and compassion 
which comes from both hawk and dove, and 
from those few who have no war feelings at 
all. 

STRONG FEELING 

This edition of the Mercury is intended 
to help the leaders of North Vietnam realize 
the strong feeling in America for release of 
the 450 to 1,140 American prisoners of war. 
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It is intended to bring about this realiza- 
tion in the leaders’ own language. 

One copy of this edition sent to those 
leaders will mean little. 

It will require thousands of copies of this 
newspaper “open letter” to make them realize 
we are united in the resolve that regardless 
of individual thinking on the war, all Ameri- 
cans want the prisoners freed and home witb 
their families. 

FOUR PAGES 


If thousands of Mercury readers send the 
first four pages of this edition to the presi- 
dent of North Vietnam, release of the pris- 
oners just might happen. 

Or perhaps the huge display of determined 
will for a prisoner release might spark the 
beginning of meaningful negotiations toward 
that end, 

The Mercury feels it’s worth a try. 


FRONT PAGE OPEN LETTER: TRANSLATION 


As a newspaper which is representative of 
all small town newspapers across the United 
States and reflects the sentiments of average 
American citizens we take this means of ap- 
pealing to you on a situation which is close 
to the hearts of all Americans. 

The issue here is not whether Americans 
should be in Vietnam or whether we should 
pull all our troops out immediately. 

The issue is not whether you are right and 
we are wrong or we are right and you are 
wrong. 

True, our country is divided on the issue of 
Vietnam but our citizens are united in their 
concern of the prisoners which you hold. 

There are 450 American servicemen in your 
prison camps. Another 1150 are listed as 
missing and possibly some are your prisoners. 

Their situation is our united concern. 

Both the “doves and the hawks” of Ameri- 
ca feel deeply about them and their wel- 
fare. 

This is the purpose of this edition. We ask 
you to consider their immediate release. They 
have no military value to you. They can’t 
hurt or hamper your war effort and no longer 
would help ours. 

These men like your soldiers do not in- 
stitute policy but merely serve as soldiers 
have done since time began. Like the men 
who obey your orders, they obeyed the orders 
they received. 

Like your men they performed their duty 
and were willing to sacrifice for their coun- 
try. Like your soldiers, they left their homes 
and families not because they wanted to but 
because their country called on them. 

Patriotism is not limited to the men of 
Vietnam, to the men of America but is the 
privilege of all men. They fight under their 
fiag whether it be red, white and blue or 
silver and gold. 

Pottstown is a small community in the 
United States. Its people, too, voice dif- 
ferent opinions on the war. All want peace 
but are divided in the way to achieve this 
peace. 

Your supporters in this country could 
take satisfaction from the release of the 
prisoners. This, more than anything else, 
would demonstrate that you, too, do not seek 
reyenge against men who did their duty. 
This, too, would show the world that com- 
passion not punishment can lead to peace. 

The arguments of your critics that human 
life means nothing to you would be baseless 
if you allowed American prisoners to be re- 
turned to their families. 

You have in your power to advance the 
cause of a just peace by acting quickly on 
this appeal. 

If your heart contains mercy and your soul 
compassion and if you truly seek to help the 
cause of peace you have an opportunity to 
achieve these images in the eyes of the world. 

Americans have always understood and 
respected compassion and mercy and hold 
life in high dignity. 
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The feeling here is that you don't care 
about the individual; that his needs and 
wants and desires don’t matter. That life is 
not sacred to you. 

Your actions can give lie to these beliefs. 
An act of amnesty toward American prison- 
ers would show the world that you are con- 
cerned with life and that all life is sacred. 

Family ties in America are strong and all 
Americans want these men reunited with 
their families. Some fathers have never seen 
their children; some are missing the joy of 
watching them grow. 

And the children, they live with a constant 
dream and hope that they may again be a 
whole family. 

Few men in the history of the world have 
been given the opportunity that you now 
have. 

History can record you as a man of com- 
passion; a man who respected human life 
and held it in high value; a man who held 
that family life is paramount and a man 
who helped lead nations toward peace by 
providing a measure of peace to many 
families. 

Return these men to their families and the 
world would hail you, Retain them and your 
supporters cant’ help you but wonder about 
your sincerity and motives. 

We address you not as one enemy to an- 
other but as one human to another. 

As simple citizens of the United States we 
have no power to offer anything but good- 
will in exchange for the men you hold. We 
have no power to make threats if you don't. 

We only have hope; hope that you will 
heed the pleas and restore these men to 
their families. 

THE PRISONERS 

It’s easy to forget them; these men who 
are prisoners in North Vietnam. 

For most Americans the concern for pris- 
oners is brief; only as long as it takes to read 
@n occasional news story about them or to 
see their photos flashed on a TV screen. 

But then your life goes on and, unless 
you're a wife, mother, child or relative of 
a prisoner, the issue doesn’t cause your 
blood to boil, 

Buried within you is the knowledge that 
men do live under terrible conditions in 
North Vietnamese prison camps. But your 
daily routine, your own problems cancel out 
any concern or thought for them. 

It’s sad but true that few Americans are 
deeply concerned about their fellow Ameri- 
cans who are held in captivity. 

The doves protest against the war but ig- 
nore the plight of captive servicemen. The 
Hawks seek more action but fail to take ac- 
tion which might help U.S. prisoners. 

Senators speak out pro and con about the 
war but few embrace the cause of freedom 
of these men. 

Across the nation on the 30th day of May, 
July 4 and Veterans Day, Americans pause 
to remember the war dead but think noth- 
ing of the war living. 

The war dead “rest in honored glory” but 
the war living can’t rest because of endless 
days of unhappiness, uncertainty and cap- 
tivity. 

Unless you are close to a prisoner it is 
difficult to imagine what families go 
through. 

But think for a moment! What if a pris- 
oner was your husband, your son or your 
father? 

Project yourself into this situation, 

The average American probably feels and 
with some justification that there is noth- 
ing he can do. 

H. Ross Perot, of Dallas, Tex., has been 
attempting to help the prisoners. He sent 
the wives of some of the imprisoned service- 
men to France to plead with the North Viet- 
namese. He has sponsored displays showing 
the plight of the captives. He has done 
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numerous other things in an attempt to ef- 
fect the release of the prisoners. 

But, possibly more important, he has 
alerted many to their situation. 

Without his concern, the plight of pris- 
oners would still be below the surface but 
he had shed light on it. 

This issue, of The Mercury is concerned 
with the prisoners but only because Mr. 
Perot has been concerned enough to make 
their cause his cause. 

If this edition then triggers more aware- 
ness, more appeals, then it should be worth- 
while. 

But it remains for the average man, to 
reflect his concern. 

One voice wouldn't be heard in Hanoi but 
millions of voices couldn't be ignored. 

Dear Mr. THANG: “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you” is a “Golden 
Rule” that bridges most ideologies, philos- 
ophies and religions. To treat others as you, 
yourself, would like or expect to be treated 
is, to most of us, a natural, human tendency. 
It is hardly possible, in our day, to live unto 
one’s self. 

We are dependent upon one another in so 
many ways. What we do affects not only our- 
selves and our loved ones, but many others 
as well. The decisions we make, seemingly 
in behalf of ourselves, really affect the lives 
of many others in our time and often in 
times to come. 

You, the North Vietnamese government, 
now have that responsibility and privilege 
before the eyes of the world and the God 
who permitted this world to be created and 
exist to this day. You have in your hands 
not only American Prisoners, but the lives 
of many families which they represent. 

Let the names of these men be known. Let 
the sick and the wounded be returned to 
their homeland. Let the exchange of written 
messages of hope and consolation be granted 
to them and to their families. 

Rev. RICHARD G. Horrerr, 
Pastor, Grace Lutheran Church, Dean 
of The Trappe District Lutheran 
Congregations. 
Mr. PRESIDENT. 

Sm: As an American citizen and ex-Korean 
veteran, I would like to know just how much 
influence, confidence and trust you have in 
your government in order to find some solu- 
tion on reconsidering the release of American 
soldiers in Vietnam. 

I know that the American people, along 
with myself, would love to see their sons 
come home. It is most important that you, 
along with our government could find time 
to end this fruitless war and bring our boys 
back home. 

Saco G. GLENN, 
Deputy Sherif. 

DEAR Mr. THANG: On behalf of the citizens 
of Pottstown, Pennsylvania, I join with many 
others in asking for a reconsideration of your 
policy concerning American prisoners of war 
in the Viet Nam Conflict. The release of the 
American POWs can in no way affect the 
outcome of this struggle or change the politi- 
cal philosophies or ideologies professed by 
either side. Life today is all too short to have 
this period of time taken from the prisoners 
involved, their families, and loved ones. 

Again, I implore you to reconsider your 
policy concerning the release of American 
Prisoners of War in Viet Nam. 

Sincerely, 
Brower B. YERGER, 
Mayor. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: I am making a simul- 
taneous request in the name of humanity 
to both your and my government. 

We plead with your government to release 
our men captured by your government and 
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held for war crimes as we also plead with our 
Own government to release our own political 
prisoners and to give amnesty to our 10,000 
men who have fled to Canada and Sweden 
because of their refusal to participate in war 
crimes. 

We believe the prisoners you hold and the 
men our government has imprisoned or 
forced into exile have been away from their 
loved ones too long. 

Very truly yours, 
Jacos M. SCHOLL, 

Dear Mr. THANG: You have within your 
possession, property which does not belong 
to you—human property—American men 
who are the sons of anguished mothers, the 
husbands of tense, lonely wives, the fathers 
of children who cry out for Dad's touch in 
their sleep at night, the useful citizens of 
a Nation who loves them very much, a na- 
tion who wants them to return to their 
rightful place on the soil of freedom. These 
men can never, should you Keep them a mil- 
lion years, mean as much to you as they do 
to us. 

No matter what your reasons could be for 
keeping them, these reasons could never hold 
an appropriate amount of sting to discour- 
age us from caring and pursuing our course 
of freedom, for ourselves and all people 
everywhere, 

At present you are the richest individuals 
in the world, because from our bank account 
of humanity, and in the name of stamping 
out infamy, we have invested the blood of 
young men. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, JEAN M. KERSCHNER. 


PRESIDENT THANG: In Sunday School I 
have learned to love my enemies. Even 
though you are our enemy, I want you to un- 
derstand how we feel. 

Today was my last day at school. I can 
look forward to enjoying my vacation with 
my father. But there are many families who 
don’t have their fathers home because they 
are prisoners of war in your country. 

Please release them from prison. If your 
father was in prison you’d want him to come 
home. That’s the way we feel. Please send 
them home to us. 

In Love and Peace. 
VALERIE VANDYKE. 

HONORABLE Ton Duc THANG: “Who is the 
strongest of the strong?” Ask a rabbi 2,000 
years ago. His answer, “He who turns an 
enemy into a friend.” 

The suffering and horror of war must 
cease. The heartache and anguish of moth- 
ers, wives, and children must be relieved. 

Surely there must be a way for us to stop 
being enemies and become neighbors who 
strive to build a better world. 

The longest journey begins with one 
step ... perhaps, perhaps that is a drama- 
tic act; release the American prisoners of 
war. 

RABBI HERMAN E, GROSSMAN, 
Congregation Mercy Truth Synagogue. 


Ton Duc TEANG. 

Sm: I am a veteran of World War II and 
a member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States since 1945, thus my 
interest in all veterans. The men you are 
holding as prisoners of war are veterans. It 
is my hope that these men will be released 
in the very near future. 

The motto of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is “Honor the Dead By Helping the Living.” 
I feel the release of these men would fit our 
motto in the true sense. 

The wives and families of these men would 
be quite relieved to know their men were 
safe and sound. 

You being a family man and a veteran can 
surely understand what I am saying. 
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Hoping for your sincere consideration. 
Iam very truly yours, 
EDWIN G. PENNYPACKER, 
Commander VFW Post 6341. 


Dear Mr. THANG: I have given a son for our 
country, but I don’t believe in war and I 
don't believe our soldiers should be in Viet- 
nam. I would like to see all of our men and 
boys come home. 

My brother has been in Vietnam four 
times in two years, and I wouldn't like to 
see him captured. 

Won't you please send home the prisoners 
you already have—maybe then we can achieve 


peace. 
ELVA GEBHARD. 


PEOPLES REPUBLIC OF NORTH VIETNAM, 
Office of the Chairman, 
Hanoi, North Vietnam, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is being 
written with purely humane interest. 

On a humanitarian basis, I ask that you 
use your good offices to initiate a mutual re- 
lease and exchange of prisoners of war. There 
are thousands of families on both sides of 
the Pacific Ocean affected by a loved one be- 
ing held captive. 

Therefore, a genuine humane effort in this 
direction would serve a worthwhile purpose. 

Aaron Katz, D.S.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: You are concerned 
as I am about those American boys who are 
prisoners in Vietmam. Perhaps I am particu- 
larly anxious because my son who served his 
country over in Vietnam has returned safe 
and sound for which I will be eternally 
thankful. However I cannot forget those sons 
who are not able to return so I am beseech- 
ing you to do everything in your power to 
release them as soon as possible so they may 
be reunited with their families in this “land 
of the free!” 

Mrs, A, FLORENCE MANTHORNE, 
Principal, Lincoln School. 


Dear Mr. THANG: Our Parish of St. Aloys- 
lus, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. repre- 
sents more than eighteen hundred Roman 
Catholic families in this community. 

At each Mass every Sunday, in our special 
“Prayer of the Faithful”, we ask God to 
bring Peace to the world. We also ask for 
the return of our young men and women 
who are in the Armed Services to their homes 
and families. 

It is our special plea to you in Hanoi, to 
return to us the young men who are being 
held prisoners. 

Sincerely yours in Peace, 
Rev. JOHN P. MURPHY, 
Rector. 


GREATER POTTSTOWN AREA CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, 
Pottstown, Pa. 
HoNoRraBLE Ton Duc THANG: We pray along 
with other Americans that you will consider 
the rapid release of American Prisoners; a 
gesture that we're sure will do much to bring 
about peace. 


Boscov's, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

Life is dear and peace is sweet to all 
Americans. 

Because we hold individual life in such 
high esteem, the lives and well being of 
the American men held by your country is 
of primary concern to all of us. 

Their captivity has become a paramount 
concern to us. 

We are business people, simple Americans, 
who may be divided on the issues of the war 
but who are united in our desire to have 
our captured servicemen returned to their 
families. 
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Their chains of captivity also form & bar- 
rier which prevents greater understanding 
between us. The release of these men could 
well be the catalyst meeded for our coun- 
tries to work out a just peace. 

We join with the millions of Americans 
who ask simply that you return these men 
home. 


H. Pecera’s FURNITURE STORE, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

HONORABLE Ton Duc THANG: We pray along 
with other Americans that you will consider 
the rapid release of American Prisioners; a 
gesture that we're sure will do much to bring 
about peace. 

SPRING CITY KNITTING CO., 
Spring City, Pa. 

HonoraBLE Ton Duc THANG: Like all 
other Americans, the more than 4,000 people 
associated with Spring City Knitting Com- 
pany, are sincerely concerned about the 
Americans who are imprisoned in your coun- 
try. 
Tike all other Americans, the management, 
the staff and the workers, of Spring City 
Knitting Company feel that a demonstra- 
tion of compassion by your country and 
yourself will help mend the differences that 
exist between us. 

Like all other Americans, we implore you 
to release the American prisoners as a ges- 
ture of goodwill and as a practical example 
to the world that you are as concerned as we 
are with the welfare of man. 

The men you hold in captivity have wives, 
children, parents and friends anxiously 
awaiting their return to this country. 

We can see no use to their continued im- 
prisonment but can see benefits from their 
freedom. The world awaits an example, a 
display of your humaneness and by releasing 
these prisoners you could demonstrate that 
despite our differences a concern for individ- 
uals is paramount, 

We respectfully implore that you act 
quickly and feel sure that this humane 
gesture would widen the path to peace. 

Levitz FURNITURE, 
Pottstown, Pa. 

HONORABLE ToN Duc THANG: The quality 
of mercy is admired throughout the world 
and a demonstration of mercy by you to- 
ward American prisoners would enhance the 
opportunities for peace and bring you much 
respect. 

We urge and implore you to release the 
Americans you have in custody as one step 
toward bringing peace to mankind. 


THE FIRST AMENDMENT 
FREEDOMS ACT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, a little 
more than a week ago the senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart) and I intro- 
duced a bill entitled the First Amend- 
ment Freedoms Act (S. 3976). I am 
pleased to say that since that time more 
than a dozen Senators have asked to be 
listed as cosponsors of this important 
measure, 

Our purpose in writing the bill was to 
empower the Federal courts with ade- 
quate authority by way of injunction and 
other powers to forbid interference with 
our constitutional freedoms to speak, to 
worship, to write, to meet, and to peti- 
tion. All citizens, not just those who dis- 
sent, deserve to have these precious rights 
protected. 

Two editorials have come to my at- 
tention, one from the Christian Science 
Monitor, the other from the Washington 
Post, which support enactment of the 
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bill. Generally, these editorials point out 
that in these days of pressure tactics 
there is some need for Government pro- 
tection to insure the continuing exist- 
ence of these basic rights. That is the 
common purpose which has led us to 
sponsor such a bill. 

In order that all may have an op- 
portunity to read these thoughtful dis- 
cussions of this bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
23, 1970] 


From BOTH ENDS OF THE SENATE 


In the view of the all-out liberal Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action (ADA) Demo- 
cratic Sen. Philip Hart of Michigan is one of 
only six with a straight “A” voting average. 
On the other hand, few, if any senators, are 
lower in the ADA’s opinion than Republican 
Sen. Roman Hruska of Nebraska. These 
twain almost ideally represent the opposite 
ends of political and ideological thinking in 
the United States Senate. 

Thus it is extraordinary and significant 
to find these two joining hands and influ- 
ence to jointly sponsor a new, powerful, and 
wide-ranging federal law, Called the First 
Amendment Freedoms Act, this bill would 
empower federal courts to forbid and punish 
interference with freedom of speech. Fur- 
thermore, this bill would apparently lower 
the boom as vigorously on those who inter- 
rupt classes in universities as on public offi- 
cials or university administrations which ban 
orderly demonstrations. 

Moreover, the bill would permit those 
whose rights (to speak, to hear, to teach, 
to learn, to participate, to demonstrate 
peacefully, and so forth) are infringed to 
sue and recover damages. 

Ideally, the bill seeks to open the way for 
all legitimate opinion to be expressed fully 
and freely. If it achieved that objective, it 
would end once and for all any interference 
with teaching and learning on a college 
campus as well as any interference with the 
right of protesters to make their views felt 
on either campus or street. 

We agree. There is a crying need in these 
days of pressure tactics from all sides, of 
fascistic thinking, of unconscionable rude- 
ness, of the shouting of obscenities, of a 
breakdown in calm, reasoned dialogue, for a 
return to more mature conduct. If this can- 
not come through a free exercise of good 
sense, it must come through stringent laws 
requiring it. 

There is no honest, thinking American 
who can object to the enforced guarantee 
of free speech, free action, free determina- 
tion for all within the very right and sen- 
sible limits which an orderly society pre- 
scribes. 

The fact that such a forthright liberal 
as Senator Hart and such a forthright con- 
servative as Senator Hruska both .upport this 
bill is an excellent token of its need and, we 
trust, of its eventual passage by Congress. 


— 


{From the Washington Post, June 24, 1970] 
GOVERNMENT PROTECTION OF RIGHTS 
Usually one thinks of the great substantive 
freedoms guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment—freedom of conscience, of expression, 
of assembly and of association—as restraints 


upon governmental authority. They are 
stated in terms of a limitation on congres- 


sional law-making power. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that the enjoyment of these freedoms 
depends in a real sense upon governmental 
protection. It is a truism that there can he 
no liberty without law and order. Freedom 
of conscience, for example, would not have 
much value if thugs could take over a pulpit 
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whenever they felt like it and disrupt a reli- 
gious service—as three University of Mary- 
land students did on Sunday at Prince 
George’s Davies Memorial Unitarian Church 
on the pretext of pressing “demands” for 
social action. 

The disruption of meetings they dislike, 
the shouting down of speakers they don’t 
want to hear, has become so standard a tactic 
of the New Left that the Violence Commis- 
sion in its report made a unanimous recom- 
mendation in favor of legislation which 
would “confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Courts to grant injunctions, 
upon the request of the Attorney General or 
private persons, against the threatened or 
actual interference by any person, whether 
or not under color of state or federal law, 
with the rights of individuals or groups to 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, 
peaceful assembly and petition for redress of 
grievances.” 

Such legislation has now been introduced 
by a bipartisan group of two senators and 
two representatives, all members of the Vio- 
lence Commission. A question naturally arises 
as to why the ordinary state laws against 
trespass and disorderly conduct are not ade- 
quate. The Violence Commission gave this 
rationale: “State remedies against private 
misconduct involving infringement of First 
Amendment rights are usually based not on 
the First Amendment but on trespass stat- 
utes or disorderly conduct ordinances. Such 
laws were not written to deal with acts of 
physical obstruction, particularly those com- 
mitted for demonstrative purposes and are 
not always effective in handling such con- 
duct, Moreover, where acts of violence or ob- 
struction are committed in the name of 
righting fundamental grievances, those en- 
gaging in such conduct may find it harder 
to justify disobedience of court orders issued 
to uphold the First Amendment than would 
be true of orders based upon the laws against 
trespass and disorderly conduct.” 

It is true that punishment for contempt 
of court may be a more effective antidote to 
disruption than prosecution for trespass or 
disorderly conduct. Perhaps this is, in part, 
because it can be imposed in some circum- 
stances without the formality of a jury trial 
and by the summary judgment of a court. 
The experience of this country with labor 
injunctions does not warrant a wholly care- 
free attitude toward the device. The proposed 
legislation needs careful scrutiny. We agree, 
however, with Senator Philip Hart, one of its 
sponsors, that “unless we protect the First 
Amendment rights of all our citizens, what- 
ever their viewpoint, we kid ourselves if we 
think our free society can survive. We must 
act now to preserve the vigorous and peace- 
ful exercise of those precious rights, so that 
the violent confrontations of the 1960s will 
not be recorded as a mere warmup for even 
more tragic turbulence in the coming 
decade.” 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ENDING THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Merlo 
Pusey has written a perceptive article, 
published in the Washington Post this 
morning. 

I agree with Mr. Pusey’s suggestion 
that Congress, certainly the Senate, 
should share the responsibility for end- 
ing the war. I wish to do it by a negoti- 


ated political settlement similar to that 
by which the French liquidated their 


proprietorship of Indochina in 1954. 

I also approve Mr. Pusey’s remarks 
about the resolution of the Senator from 
New York (Mr Javits) dealing with the 
definition of the proper constitutional 
responsibilities of the Congress and the 
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Commander in Chief in the use of the 
Armed Forces. 

It is a thoughtful article and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE’s NEw MOOD ON THE WAR POWER 

(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

Though still groping its way, the Senate 
appears to be reclaiming at least some of 
the war power Congress lost to the President 
in recent decades. The vote to repeal the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution was indicative of the 
new mood. It must be viewed alongside the 
Cooper-Church amendment to the foreign 
military sales bill, which would restrict 
future operations in Cambodia. Together, 
they say that the Senate wants to restrict 
the President's right to make war in South- 
east Asia at his own discretion. 

There is still a. good deal of confusion 
over the changes the Senate voted in the 
Cooper-Church restriction. Opponents con- 
tended that it would be an encroachment 
upon the constitutional powers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; so a large majority ap- 
proved a disclaimer of that argument spon- 
sored by Majority Leader Mansfield, It said 
that nothing in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment “shall be deemed to impugn the con- 
stitutional power of the President as Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” On Monday the Senate 
added to this another phrase authored by 
Sen. Robert F. Byrd recognizing that the 
President may exercise his ‘constitutional 
power” when n “to protect the lives 
of United States armed forces wherever 
deployed.” 

The wording has in it the vagueness of the 
Constitution itself in regard to the powers 
of the Commander-in-Chief. But if inter- 
preted in the light of what the Senate is 
trying to do, it surely means that the Presi- 
dent can exercise only “constitutional power” 
in the protection of troops, and this would 
seem to forbid any further incursions into 
Cambodia if Congress has withdrawn funds 
for that purpose. 

Senator Fulbright fears that any vague 
recognition of the powers of the Commander- 
in-Chief to protect the troops in Vietnam 
plus repeal of Tonkin Gulf will amount to 
giving another blank check to the President. 
If so, the intent of the Senate would be 
thrown into reverse. Allowance has to be 
made for the fact that the Senate has not 
yet legislated an entirely new policy. It seems 
to have started down that road, but at the 
moment it is trying to erect a barrier against 
further abuse of power and to clear away 
some underbrush planted by the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

THE BIG question is how much further 
the Senate will try to go. If Congress for- 
bids widening the war to Cambodia and 
knocks out the approval it once gave to the 
war in Vietnam (the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion), the next logical step would be enact- 
ment of a policy to terminate the war either 
on President Nixon's terms, its own terms or a 
combination of the two. Since it has wel- 
comed the repeal of Tonkin Gulf, the admin- 
istration could scarcely object to reasonable 
legislation putting Congress behind liquida- 
tion of the war. And if Congress is sincere in 
its drive to reclaim the war power, it cannot 
rationally avoid a sharing of the responsi- 
bility for the pullout. 

Beyond the war in Southeast Asia, a still 
larger question arises. Will Congress face 
the issue of preventing future presidential 
war? Given the precedents of recent dec- 
ades, additional Koreas and Vietnams (wars 
launched by the President on his own re- 
sponsibility) are a virtual certainty unless 
Congress and the President define by law 
the amorphous Commander-in-Chief powers 
that recent Presidents have exercised. 
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This is the point at which Senator Javits’s 
bill conies into the picture. It would lay 
down some rather specific rules to govern 
the use of our armed forces in military hos- 
tilities in the absence of a declaration of 
war by Congress. The President could, un- 
der its terms, use the military to repulse 
any sudden attack on the United States and 
its territories; to repulse any attack on 
American armed forces on the high seas or 
on foreign territory where they might be 
“lawfully stationed”; to protect the lives and 
property of U.S. nationals; and to comply 
with a national commitment resulting from 
a treaty or convention where immediate re- 
sponse to an attack might be required. 

This would seem to leave the Commander- 
in-Chief ample leeway to act in any emer- 
gency involving the vital interests of the 
United States. Whenever he did so, however, 
he would be required by the Javits bill to 
report the details to Congress. During the 
next 30 days Congress could declare war, 
authorize the President to carry on limited 
hostilities, or instruct him to suspend the 
military operations he had begun. If Con- 
gress had not acted at the expiration of the 
30 days, the President would be left without 
either authority or funds to carry on his war. 

Since the Constitution lodged the war 
power in Congress and gave that body au- 
thority “to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into ex- 
ecution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
government of the United States,” there can 
be no question about the right of Congress 
to pass a law of this kind. Does it have the 
courage to do so? Such courage has not. yet 
been demonstrated, and so there is ground 
for concern about stopping before a complete 
job has been done. 

If the Javits bill does become the focus of 
a long-range reform movement, it will prob- 
ably go through many stages of evolution. 
There are some obvious holes in it. Uniess 
Congress restricts the proliferation of mili- 
tary bases in many parts of the world, for 
example, executive war-making under the 
guise of protecting those troops, could be- 
come a serious problem, 

At this point the significance of the Javits 
bill is that it shows Congress how the war 
power can be legitimately reclaimed without 
doing any violence to the power of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As the Senate wrestles 
with Cooper-Church and a substitute for 
Tonkin Gulf, it needs to keep in mind the 
longer-range objective. 


ROGERS COMMENTS ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, at a 
time when daily reports of events in the 
Middle East bring news of escalating 
violence and warfare, I was most en- 
couraged to hear the remarks made by 
Secretary of State Rogers at his news 
conference today. The precarious mili- 
tary balance that many have relied on 
to control the hostilities in the Middle 
East no longer seems capable of deter- 
ring conflict and war. Secretary Roger’s 
reference to new political and diplomatic 
initiatives that are underway with con- 
cerned parties in the conflict and his 
continued emphasis on the importance of 
the U.N. Security Council and U.N. peace 
envoy Gunnar Jarring provide new hope 
for breaking the present hostile impasse 
in the Middle East, The “stop shooting, 
start talking” philosophy delineated by 
Secretary Rogers at the press conference 
is a major prerequisite toward reach- 
ing a settlement of the complex problems 
of the area, and I wish to commend the 
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administration for initiating these new 
moves directed toward a just and lasting 
peace for all governments and peoples 
of the Middle East: 

I remind Senators that Secretary Rog- 
ers’ statements were based on the com- 
pleted report of the April 29 review of 
military and political problems of the 
Middle East requested by President Nix- 
on. I feel, therefore, that Secretary Rog- 
ers’ comments were based on a knowl- 
edgeable foundation of the present best 
interests of our Nation and those friendly 
nations in the Middle East. It is my 
sincere hope that the new diplomatic and 
political channels being explored at pres- 
ent will add strength to the many voices 
of moderation in the Middle East and 
open legitimate pathways to peace for 
this strife-torn area of the world. 


INEQUITIES IN CENSUS IN FIRST 
CONGRESSIONAL. DISTRICT OF 
ARKANSAS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
are all aware that 1970 is the year of the 
decennial national census. Enumeration 
hasbeen; underway for some weeks and 
now the figures are beginning to come in. 

The population business is a kind of 
paradox. Most of us, if we had our pref- 
erence, would choose to live in relatively 
uncrowded and less-populated areas. 
However, at census time, we all like our 
communities and States to show impres- 
sive growth. 

Much of it has to do with civic pride. 
But the significance of the census goes 
far beyond civic pride. As we know, the 
apportionment of congressional seats and 
the administration of many State and 
Federal aid programs are based on popu- 
lation. Thus it is of major importance 
to àa community or a State to have’ its 
population accurately counted so that it 
will have proportionate. representation. 
and receive proportionate funds from 
various Government programs. 

The Arkansas Legislative Council has 
forwarded to me a resolution, unani- 
mously adopted on June 19, which calls 
the attention of the Census Bureau and 
the Arkansas congressional delegation 
“to serious inequities which may have oc- 
curred in the method in which the 1970 
census was taken in the First Congres- 
sional District of the State of Arkansas. 

The resolution points out that the 
census in the First District was taken in 
a different manner than in other parts of 
the State. In the First District the census 
was conducted by mail and elsewhere it 
was taken by house-to-house visits. 
Many of those in the First District feel 
that there’is serious question about the 
accuracy of the count. The resolution 
passed by the Arkansas Legislative 
Council urges “immediate steps to pro- 
vide for a correct and accurate census 
of the First Congressional District.” 

I am hopeful that something can be 
done to insure that the final census fig- 
ures do provide an accurate reflection of 
the population of this district. 

I would also refer to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Arkansas Gazette of 
June 21. The editorial pertains primarily 
to the census in Little Rock, which it says 
“does not appear to be at all realistic.” 
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The Gazette notes that accurate and 
complete census statistics are essential to 
the workings of government at all levels 
and the editorialist writes: 


It is our guess that a substantial number 
of Arkansans have not been counted in the 
decennial census. ... 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution adopted by the 
Arkansas Legislative Council as well as 
the Arkansas Gazette editorial be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION No. 28 


Whereas, the United States Census Bureau 
is in the process of completing its 1970 cen- 
sus in Arkansas; and 

Whereas, in making the 1970 census, such 
census was taken in s different manner in 
certain areas of the State, consisting in some 
areas of a house-to-house visit by the census 
takers, while in other areas, each household 
was requested by mail to complete and mail 
in a census return; and 

Whereas, in the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, the census was taken by 
mail, but in the other three Congressional 
Districts of the State, the census was taken 
by house-to-house visits by census takers; 
and 

Whereas, the 1970 preliminary census of 
the First Congressional District reflects in- 
formation for a number of the counties in 
the First Congressional District which are 
subject to serious question as to accuracy; 
and 

Whereas, unless an accurate census is 
taken of the First Congressional District, the 
citizens of such District will suffer severe 
hardship and penalty under the various 
laws dealing with the apportionment of 
Congressional seats, the apportionment of 
legislative seats, and the administration of 
many State and Federal aid programs which 
utilize population as a major factor in the 
apportionment of funds for various govern- 
mental programs. Now, therefore 

Be it resolved by the Legislative Council 
of the State of Arkansas: 

That the attention of the United States 
Census Bureau and the Arkansas Congres- 
sional Delegation is hereby called to serious 
inequities which may have occurred in the 
method in which the 1970 census was taken 
in the First Congressional District of the 
State of Arkansas, and the Arkansas Con- 
gressional Delegation and officials of the 
United States Census Bureau are urged to 
take immediate steps to provide for a correct 
and accurate census of the First Congres- 
sional District in order that the people of 
said District will not be deprived of substan- 
tial rights with respect to Congressional and 
legislative apportionment, and with respect 
to the benefits to be gained by the citizens 
of such District from various State and Fed- 
eral programs which rely upon census in the 
apportionment of funds for essential govern- 
mental services. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this 
Resolution shall be furnished to the Direc- 
tor of the United States Census Bureau in 
Washington, D.C., and to each member of 
the Arkansas Congressional Delegation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ROBERT HARVEY, 
Senator, District 17. 
Filed: June 11, 1970. 


To Be COUNTED IN THE 1970 CENSUS 


Preliminary census figures confirm the in- 
dications of the last few years that Arkansas 
has stopped the outward flow of population 
experienced in the 1950s and has gained pop- 
ulation during the 1960s. This perhaps is the 
most significant finding of the 1970 census, 
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even though disappointment attaches to the 
total preliminary figure, 1,886,404, which is 
not only short of the 1950 total but also sub- 
stantially below the two million figure that 
many Arkansans had anticipated. 

Thus we see in the statewide context the 
checkered pattern of good and bad news 
found as well in the subtotals by congres- 
sional districts, counties and cities, Two 
congressional districts—the Second and 
Third—have gained while the First and 
Fourth Districts have lost, but these shifts 
are not especially surprising. The Second 
District covers Pulaski and 14 other counties, 
most of them in the central part of the 
state, where building growth has been ob- 
vious. The Third District includes the rapid- 
ly growing northwest corner of Arkansas, 
where industries and retired people are find- 
ing new homes. The greatest loss was in the 
First District, which includes most of the 
Delta counties, where industrialization has 
not caught up with the migrant of workers 
from the large, mechanized agricultural 
enterprises. Much of the Fourth District, 
which had a smaller loss, also has a strong 
agricultural base in South Arkansas. 

Our own special disappointment is in the 
showing of population in the preliminary 
figures for Pulaski County and Little Rock 
and North Little Rock, where surely there 
are a few thousand more persons who have 
not been counted. In Pulaski County the 
increase shown is about 37,000 for the 10- 
year period, with the total set at 279,965, 
roughly 20,000 below the most recent estl- 
mates of Metroplan, which uses all the ac- 
cepted and reliable indices in reaching its 
figures. Metroplan surely is not as much as 
20,000 off the true mark. 

North Little Rock’s net gain of only 982 is 
especially surprising, considering all the 
residential building that has been going on 
in recent years and the city’s willingness 
to annex those areas where its population is 
likely to spill over the corporate limits, Any- 
one who has driven through the hilly por- 
tions of North Little Rock recently can at- 
test to the appearance of a very large bed- 
room community indeed. It is difficult to 
imagine older housing being vacated at a 
rate almost equal to the occupation of newer 
housing, but nonetheless the preliminary 
census figures show a decade's gain of from 
58,082 to 59,014. 

Little Rock’s preliminary census total of 
129,059 does not appear to be at all realistic. 
Although it represents a gain of 21,246 from 
1960, it is a gain of only 130 persons over 
a special census conducted in 1964, after 
the last large annexation was completed. 
Since 1964, residential building has been 
substantial along the spreading western and 
southwestern edges. It is true that Little 
Rock has turned down one large annexa- 
tion since 1964, but there have been several 
smaller areas of annexation that taken 
alone could easily account for far more than 
a total population growth of 130. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that much of Little 
Rock’s natural growth to the southwest 
especially has not been credited to the city 
because of resistance to annexation. 

In any case, accurate and complete census 
statistics are as essential to the workings of 
government at the state, county and mu- 
nicipal levels as they are at the federal level, 
and it is a responsibility of good citizenship 
for each individual to see that he is counted. 
For the city dweller in Arkansas, it is particu- 
larly important to be counted, because the 
amount of state tax turnbacks to cities is 
based on the cities’ populations. The turn- 
backs now amount to $16 a person—up from 
the $6 or $7 at the time of the 1960 census— 
each year. Arkansas cities already are terribly 
cramped for adequate finances and simply 
cannot afford to forfeit what tax turnbacks 
they have legitimately coming to them. 

It is our own guess that a substantial num- 
ber of Arkansans have not been counted in 
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the decennial census, but it would be a futile 
exercise to try to assess the blame, because 
that doesn’t really matter in the long run. 
We are convinced that a conscientious at- 
tempt has been made to reach or count every- 
one, but that unavoidable circumstances may 
have caused some persons to be missed. The 
Census Bureau itself recognizes the possibil- 
ity that some may have been missed and is 
now asking persons whose census forms were 
not picked up by a census taker to mail the 
forms. 

County Judge Frank Mackey has urged 
residents of Pulaski County, inside and out- 
side the cities, to give the necessary informa- 
tion to the census office and if it is closed 
to take the form to one of the city halls or 
the county courthouse. To be counted is more 
important than many persons may realize 
and we would urge those who think they 
have been missed to take the little time and 
trouble involved to make sure their names 
are in the lists. 


THE ATTITUDE OF PEOPLE 
TOWARD STUDENTS 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of the most thoughtful observers of the 
national and international scene today 
is the well-known columnist, Clayton 
Fretchey. 

His article about the attitude of our 
people toward students deserves special 
attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A COUNTRY LOVABLE 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

WASHINGTON.—We are told (in the latest 
Gallup Poll) that the American public now 
considers “campus unrest” as the Nation’s 
“number one problem.” If this is so, then 
it is clear that the generation that really 
needs attention is not the younger one, but 
the older one. 

“Even such pressing problems,” says Gal- 
lup, “as the Vietnam war, racial strife, the 
high cost of living, and crime, have taken 
a back seat to the problem of campus un- 
rest in the public’s thinking.” 

It sounds preposterous at first, but it 
cannot be dismissed out of hand, There is 
no doubt that the students have generated 
an unreasoning fury on the part of their 
elders. Yet it staggers the imagination to 
find college demonstrations being consid- 
ered a greater problem than the Vietnam 
war, which so far has cost over 50,000 dead 
and 300,000 wounded. In all the campus out- 
breaks put together the casualty list would 
not equal one day’s casualties in Vietnam 
and Cambodia. And the cost of fighting the 
war for one day would far exceed the cost 
of all the physical damage to all U.S. cam- 
puses in the last few years. 

The entire world knows the U. S. is ina 
serious economic bind. More than a million 
workers have lost their jobs; the cost of 
living goes up and up; profits drop, and 26 
million stockholders see $300 billion of their 
worth wiped out. Still, we are informed that 
the adult population thinks this is a minor 
matter compared to student protests. 

The grownups, if they can be called that, 
also rate campus disturbances as a more 
serious problem than racial strife, crime, 
juvenile delinquency, poverty, drug addic- 
tion, pollution, and, curiously, illegal strikes. 
Logically, this makes no sense. 

After four students, none of them ac- 
tivists, were shot to death at Kent State 
University, the Gallup Poll found that (by 
a margin of 5 to 1) the “kids” rather than 
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the National Guard were held “primarily 
responsible” for the tragedy. And then there 
was another poll which found that college 
demonstrators were more hated than pros- 
titutes, atheists, and homosexuals. 

It is especially interesting to note that 
the polls find Americans are 82 per cent 
against student strikes, which seldom if ever 
cause public inconvenience, but they either 
tolerate or sympathize with massive, illegal 
strikes (postal workers, for example) which 
have caused serious breakdowns in the 
country. 

The National Observer sent a team of 
reporters to Massillon, Ohio, a steel center 
full of hardhats, to get a cross section of 
opinion about students. Most of the com- 
ments backed up the Gallup finding. One 
worker, however, said, “In a way, you can’t 
blame the kids. Everybody else is raising 
hell, striking against the government, so 
that law and order don’t mean nothing any- 
more to nobody.” 

Time and again public services have been 
paralyzed by illegal strikes of subway work- 
ers, teachers, airline controllers, sanitation 
men, railroad employees, etc. but of all these 
millions of offenders only one or two have 
ever gone to jail and then only for a few days, 
and nobody really cares. The adults under- 
stand their mutual problems and make al- 
lowances; it is not at all un-American to 
get yours, even if it stands the country on 
its head. But there is no such indulgence 
for the young. 

The emotional, even irrational attitude to- 
wards students is no accident. It has been 
carefully cultivated for political advantage. 
The hardhats now say, “America: Love It or 
Leave It,” but Edmund Burke long ago put 
it another way: “To make us love our coun- 
try, Our country ought to be lovable.” And 
sometimes it isn't. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY IN 
THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I have 
addressed the Senate several times with- 
in the last few weeks on the compelling 
necessity for locating those areas of Fed- 
eral spending which can be reduced or 
eliminated to provide greater economy in 
Government. The Senate will soon de- 
bate and vote on one of the major reor- 
ganization proposals for successfully 
strengthening a Federal agency. The 
issue is postal reform. 

I am most pleased that both Houses 
have acted promptly during this Con- 
gress on the proposal for an independent 
Postal Service. Postal reform is long 
overdue, for the taxpayer deserves a mail 
system that is totally responsive and re- 
sponsible. In my opinion, the proposed 
independent Postal Service can produce 
both economy and efficiency in Govern- 
ment. While there are a number of con- 
troversial sections of both S. 3842 and 
H.R. 17070, these differences can and will 
be settled to produce the most agreeable 
and feasible reorganization of the postal 
system. 

The problems inherent in the current 
Post Office Department are well known to 
everyone from the local postman to the 
Postmaster General and Congress. We 
operate currently an antiquated postal 
service which annually burdens the tax- 
payer with deficits which have never gone 
below $200 million and will probably rise 
as high as $2.5 billion in fiscal 1971. Mail 
users know firsthand that the price they 
pay for sending a piece of mail through 
the Post Office does not always insure 
prompt delivery of their communications. 
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Perhaps the postal employee himself 
knows best of all the toll that our con- 
tinual support of a nonsystem has taken. 
Postal employees, now numbering close 
to 750,000, have suffered poor working 
conditions, low pay, little planning for 
career advancement, and fringe bene- 
fits that have not been altogether ade- 
quate. Evidence of the low morale among 
postal workers is abundant, and the re- 
cent mail strike clearly demonstrated the 
degree of frustration that employees 
have with an unresponsive, lethargic 
Congress. 

In addition, the Post Office Depart- 
ment has not been able to modernize or 
mechanize its facilities to cope with the 
expanding volume of mail. There has 
been much discussion about ways to over- 
come the anachronistic methods without 
severely increasing the postal deficit. 
Until the consideration of an independ- 
ent, totally management oriented postal 
service, there seemed to be little promise 
of surmounting the forthcoming obsta- 
cles in outdated equipment, operations, 
employment practices, and spiraling 
postal rates. The most popular recourse 
was heavier congressional subsidies. 

As some Members of the House and 
Senate may point out, there are no firm 
statistics to show that the Postal Service 
by implementing “X” procedure can 
realize “Y” amount of savings to the 
Government. However, the business 


community can well testify to the fact 
that organized, progressive business con- 
cepts can produce profits to the share- 
holder and the corporation. One such 
concept is that of unified management. 


By taking the postal system out of the 
political arena, all management can be 
centralized. 

On the issue of postal rates we cannot 
continue to increase postal pay, which 
is badly needed, without making appro- 
priate increases in postal rates. I men- 
tioned this on the floor on June 18 when 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. FANNIN) was discussing certain pro- 
visions of the bill. In the past, however, 
it has been the first-class mailers who 
have been most often hit by increased 
rates, while second- and third-class 
categories still do not yet pay a fully 
reasonable share of demonstrably re- 
lated costs. 

Through the Postal Rate Board, to be 
established as a part of the Postal Serv- 
ice, rates can be altered so as to more 
clearly reflect the costs of handling and 
delivery in each category. Each class of 
mail should begin to pay more of its own 
way, and this will be the prime responsi- 
bility of the Postal Rate Board. 

Equitable and reasonable rate increases 
will produce a system which is largely 
self-supporting. The Post Office Depart- 
ment estimates that the Postal Service 
will create a $16 billion savings over 
projected costs for continuation of pres- 
ent operations. While the cost of modern- 
ization and updating of operational pro- 
cedures will be about $5 billion, the sav- 
ings to the taxpayer will shortly be 
realized by a more efficient, business-like 
system. 

Where the Postal Service does not ful- 
fill its goals, there is ample latitude for 
expanded research into better manage- 
ment practices. We know that there is 
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an identified service to be delivered and 
the aim is to fashion that service to pro- 
vide the greatest benefit to the consumer. 

We cannot give complete attention to 
efficiency and economy without recogniz- 
ing the human elements involved. 

As a former businessman, I can see no 
reason why 60 percent of all postal em- 
ployees retire at the same civil service 
grade that they entered. 

For the postal worker the new Postal 
Service will offer advantages more close- 
ly identified with the private sector. 
Wages can be established independent of 
congressional squabbling; work condi- 
tions will be improved; fringe benefits 
will not decline and can only be im- 
proved; and more goal-oriented career 
programs can be established. 

A reasonable line of grievance proce- 
dure can be set up; for this is a vital as- 
pect of good labor-management rela- 
tions. In addition, it will be possible for 
us to slowdown the hiring of postal work- 
ers and, at the same time, produce a more 
efficient delivery at less cost per service. 

The Post Office Department is a $7 bil- 
lion business and should be operated as 
one. The necessity is for total reorgani- 
zation and as Postmaster General Blount 
pointed out in testimony before the Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, postal reform is an urgent na- 
tional requirement. 

Our failing economy must be restored. 
I very strongly beliéve that the enact- 
ment of the Postal Service will mean an- 
other constructive step toward fiscal 
responsibility. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Without objection, the Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business which will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT. LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 16528) to amend the Foreign 
Military Sales Act. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing bill and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 
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On page 6, line 15, strike out “delivery” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word “pro- 
graming”. 

On page 6, line 23, strike out “50 per cen- 
tum” and insert “25 per centum”. 

On page 6, after line 25, add the following: 

“(d) The President shall promptly and 
fully inform the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate of each decision to 
furnish on.a grant basis to any country ex- 
cess defense articles which are major 
weapons systems to the extent such major 
weapons system wes not included in the 
presentation material previously submitted 
to the Congress.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Chair. I 
do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection the amendments are consid- 
ered en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CROSSES TOO HEAVY TO BEAR? 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in the 
course of the closely contested debate in 
the Senate over the commitment of 
American troops in Cambodia, it may be 
useful to detach ourselves and look at 
the consequences of our action from 
someone else’s angle of vision. Not only 
might it be useful, it may even be sober- 
ing. 

In this connection, I submit for con- 
sideration an article entitled “The Cru- 
saders’ Crosses,” that appeared in the 
Far Eastern Economic Review of May 28, 
1970. The article portrays Cambodia as 
a helpless party in the net of Indochina 
rivalries—its territory trampled and 
bloodied, and its economy staggered by 
the occupation by Communists, Thais, 
South Vietnamese, and American troops. 

On March 18, when Lon Nol and his 
supporters overthrew Prince Sihanouk, 
the grim events began to unfold for Cam- 
bodia. 

The article’s concluding sentence is 
appropriate: 

The March 18 coup seems to have made 
Norodom Sihanouk look like a real Cam- 
bodian hero at last. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CRUSADERS’ CROSSES 
(By T. J. S. George) 

Punom PENH. —Lon Nol's crusaders were 
kneedeep in the raindriven red mud of Cam- 
bodia last week. On one hand, the govern- 
ment’s total dependence on outside forces 
was more evident than ever before. On the 
other, the honeymoon between South Viet- 
nam and Cambodia seemed wrecked before 
it had really started. 
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Phnom Penh’s main hope over the Djakarta 
conference was that some way would be de- 
vised to give it desperately-needed arms and 
money. But Foreign Minister Yam Sambaur 
was not even allowed to attend as a regular 
delegate or to put forth formal requests for 
sid. Most participants refused to give arms 
while the Thais alone said they would give 
“military equipment” which, they explained, 
was not the same as weapons. 

With or without weapons, the Thais were 
making their presence felt more and more 
in Cambodia's western provinces. Phnom 
Penh seemed either powerless or disinclined 
to resist them, but the government must be 
having grave forebodings about the Thal 
putsch in the light of its quick disenchant- 
ment with the South Vietnamese. 

That disenchantment surfaced last week. 
Posters appeared on the glass walls of the 
government department store in the capital 
asking South Vietnamese troops to withdraw 
from Cambodian soil. The posters charged 
that the troops from Saigon had ill-treated 
Cambodian villagers, violated Cambodian 
women and destroyed Cambodian property. 
These charges had been known to corre- 
spondents ever since South Vietnamese units 
moved into Cambodia, but no one quite ex- 
pected that the Phnom Penh government 
would come out out with open accusations 
so soon. 

The South Vietnamese minister in charge 
of refugee relief was very bitter when he 
talked last week about the Cambodian gov- 
ernment’s policy of discrimination against 
the 600,000 Vietnamese in Cambodia. Dr. 
Phan Quang Dan used the term “concentra- 
tion camps” to describe compounds in which 
Vietnamese had been detained. The most 
important part of his condemnation per- 
tained to the desire of many refugees to re- 
turn to their homes if their security could 
be guaranteed: “They would be secure in 
areas now occupied by our troops.” 

Saigon’'s repeated assertions that its troops 
would remain in Cambodia for a long time 
obviously are not motivated by the glorious 
crusade against communism: they are part 
of a definite South Vietnamese policy to 
take hold of the situation created by new 
racial animosities. It is now clear that ter- 
ritorlal occupation of parts of Cambodia is 
Saigon’s aim in the deal it has apparently 
struck wih America to make Cambodia safe 
for democracy. The scope of the deal is being 
widened deftly by Saigon with Vice Presi- 
dent Nguyen Cao Ky talking of a broad anti- 
communist front in all Indochina. This will 
suit the Americans as they face inevitable 
withdrawal. It also will sult the ulterior aims 
of Saigon. 

The helpless party in this game is Phnom 
Penh. As its dependence on Americans, South 
Vietnamese and Thais grows, it is facing 
serious economic problems. The information 
minister told the Review that the govern- 
ment initially had set out to expand the 
army by 10,000. In fact it had taken in 50,000 
recruits. Each new private has to be paid a 
monthly salary of Riels 1,750 (about US$32). 
The main fighting units, the Khmer Krom 
from South Vietnam, are demanding salaries 
on par with what they were getting from the 
Americans—around Riels 4,000 ($73) for a 
private. 

In a hesitant interview, the minister for 
agriculture admitted that the war had upset 
all calculations by the government and that 
it had been forced to adopt an improvised 
war economy. Allocations from all depart- 
ments were withdrawn and diverted to meet 
the army’s requirements. Not one develop- 
ment project was going ahead. The minister 
said it was vital for Cambodia to keep trade 
channels open and improve exports. But 
here again there have been serious disrup- 
tions. 

“We have difficulty in transporting goods 
to Sihanoukville for export,” he said. Even 
the crop outlook was gloomy because—al- 
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though weather conditions seemed favour- 
able—the internal security situation was too 
dangerous. Some units of the army are being 
used to protect the moyement of goods and 
of fertilizer to farm areas, but this does not 
seem to have been a very successful opera- 
tion. 

But who cares? The government in Phnom 
Penh can care only about survival; at week's 
end it finally proclaimed martial law “to 
counter subversion”, thereby confirming 
widespread rumours here that communists 
have been infiltrating the capital for several 
weeks. The Americans must care most of all 
about their own campuses and the dead- 
line Nixon has set for a withdrawal. The 
South Vietnamese are caring for their com- 
patriots and the Thais for their own na- 
tional interests. The March 18 coup seems 
to have made Norodom Sihanouk look like 
a real Cambodian hero at last. 


BUSINESSMAN’'S MAGAZINE 
SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Fortune 
magazine has impeccable credentials 
within the American business commu- 
nity. It is not the favorite reading in 
Moscow or Peking. Nor do its subscribers 
subscribe to the outlook of the so-called 
New Left, which sounds more and more 
like the Old Right. 

But in its current issue, the editors of 
Fortune label our Cambodian involve- 
ment “a mistake” and state that the sit- 
ting Republican President on the domes- 
tic front “not only failed to allay this 
rising discord (that is, black militancy 
and white reaction), but contributed to 
it.” It also fairly reprimands the extreme 
critics of the President, but urges that 
the President, in turn, assume a para- 
mount role of reconciliation—an exer- 
cise, Fortune concludes, in which he has 
hitherto been deficient. 

“The President needs our help,” For- 
tune declares, “because we need his.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Fortune editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A BUSINESSMAN’S MAGAZINE SPEAKS OUT 


Six weeks ago this was a divided, frustrated, 
and anxiety-ridden country, Some people 
said, “Things have to get better because they 
can't get worse.” Then, within a few days, the 
American situation deteriorated from serious 
to critical. Cambodia, Kent State, the killings 
of blacks in Georgia and Mississippi, along 
with all the protests, counterprotests, and 
counter-counterprotests that stemmed from 
these, plunged the nation to a level of be- 
wilderment and fear that it had not reached 
in the depth of the great depression. 

A measure of the present crisis was the last- 
minute refusal of the Illinois Constitutional 
Convention to let John W. Gardner make a 
long-scheduled speech, Gardner, a Republi- 
can who had served a Democratic President 
as Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, is one of the most patiently reasonable 
figures in public life. The Illinois convention 
stirred up by its own passionate argument 
over Cambodia, feared the effect of Gardner's 
warning that “the nation disintegrates.” By 
refusing to listen, the convention, which is 
not composed of excitable students or ner- 
vous guardsmen, demonstrated that the na- 
tion was indeed disintegrating. 

For the first time, it is no longer possible 
to take for granted that the U.S. will some- 
how survive the crisis that grips it. The land 
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itself will survive, of course, along with the 
machines and the people—or most of them. 
But no nation is merely, or mainly, an aggre- 
gate of its geography, its material assets, and 
its warm bodies. At the core of the U.S., 
conferring identity, cohesion, and vitality, 
stands a Proposition: free men, despite dif- 
ferences of status, belief, and interest, can 
govern themselves. Upon the survival of that 
Proposition, confirmed by eight generations 
of superb achievement, depends any worth- 
while future that an entity called the United 
States might have. And it is that Proposi- 
tion—amazingly—which in the spring of 1970 
has come to be at stake. 

Our two must disruptive specific issues are 
Vietnam and race. Grave as these are, it is a 
mistake to believe that the fundamental 
U.S. political situation would return to “nor- 
malcy” if these two issues were miraculously 
whisked away. For the internal and external 
demands on this society have been multiplied 
by the sheer fact of its unprecedented power 
and prosperity. The demonstrated American 
capacity for a rapid and radical change stim- 
ulates insistence upon other and greater 
changes. These demands confilct with one 
another. As the horizon of our choice has 
widened, we have moved into a new dimen- 
sion of opportunity that is also—as we can 
now see—a new dimension of political danger. 

There is no prospect whatever that our 
society can avoid issues, foreign and domes- 
tic, on which people will divide sharply. The 
only long-range hope Mes in the possibility 
that we can improve our of dis- 
cussion and decision to the point where such 
future challenges will not degenerate into 
crises like the present one. 

There isn't going to be a long range worth 
bothering about, however, unless we cope 
immediately with the mess we're in. Im- 
provement of the process has to start now 
and it has to be visible and quick—before 
the morale of the U.S., jolted by som» unfore- 
seen external or internal event, slides into 
another sickening descent like that of the 
last few weeks. 


WHERE THE INITIATIVE LIES 


The first and overriding goal of this torn 
country must be reconciliation. The burden 
of initiative in reconciling the country falls 
upon Richard Nixon, not because he is most 
to blame for the disruption but because he 
is—God help him—President. Neither his 
countrymen nor history would forgive the 
man who was in the White House while the 
ability of Americans to govern themselves 
came to an end. 

In fairness to Nixon it should be remem- 
bered that for several years before he took 
office political passions had been rising. The 
Eisenhower-Kennedy-Johnson style of con- 
ciliatory, centrist politics had collapsed in 
1966-67 under pressures of domestic and for- 
eign issues. 

On the domestic front, black militancy and 
white reaction against black gains rose si- 
multaneously. Nixon not only failed to allay 
this rising discord, but contributed to it. 
Apparently despairing of concillating black 
leaders and their allies in “the liberal estab- 
lishment,” his Administration seemed to 
court a reputation of being less than even- 
handed. By two provocative Supreme Court 
appointments, by unleashing the Vice Presi- 
dent to woo that large number of voters who 
were disgusted by demonstrations and riots, 
and by an equivocal statement on school 
desegregation, Nixon gave the impression— 
especially to blacks—that he was not really 
trying to pull the nation together. 

It must be conceded that his tactics were 
within the conventional patteras of U.S. pol- 
itics. When attacked, politicians are expected 
to strike back and to seek friends among the 
enemies of their enemies. But the underlying 
political situation had degenerated to a point 
where a conventional maneuver such as 
Nixon’s was unworkable. 
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WHY CAMBODIA WAS A MISTAKE 


Overshadowing domestic issues was the in- 
herited dilemma of Vietnam. Nixon's con- 
tribution to Vietnam policy was defensible. 
Almost any imaginable man, taking office as 
President in 1969, would have wanted to end 
the American military commitment in Viet- 
nam in an orderly way that would minimize 
the internal and external price of partial 
failure. A very wide band of public opinion, 
believing that Nixon meant what he said, 
supported his stated policy. Many moderates 
among the antiwar dissidents adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude. 

Nixon should have placed a very high 
priority on deepening and extending this 
tentative acceptance of his promise to 
liquidate the war. Instead, attacks by the 
Vice President and others on antiwar dis- 
senters revived doubts that his Administra- 
tion really intended to expedite military 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

Cambodia pulled the plug. It may ulti- 
mately be shown that Nixon had excellent 
military reasons for sending U.S. units into 
Cambodia. But Cambodia was not his main 
problem. The condition of the U.S. was his 
main problem. When he encased his an- 
nouncement on Cambodia in the kind of 
simplistic and emotional language most 
likely to inflame antiwar dissidents, includ- 
ing the moderates, he invited a greater cost 
in American unity than could possibly be 
balanced by any success in Indochina. 

Now Nixon is faced with a heightened de- 
mand that he compensate for the Cambo- 
dian mistake by a precipitate withdrawal 
from Vietnam, If he accedes to that demand, 
he will risk provoking a different upheaval 
of U.S. protest as serious as that which 
greeted his invasion of Cambodia. If, on the 
other hand, he ignores vociferous dissent 
and relies on the belief that he has the 
backing of a “silent majority,” he may find 
that many present supporters will turn 
against him on the ground that he allowed 
disruption to reach a point where the poli- 
tical and economic life of the nation has 
become grievously impaired. 


WHAT'S THE DIRECTION? 


Reconcillation does not mean attempting 
to suffuse the U.S. with sweetness and light. 
Reconciliation does not imply that dissent 
should cease on the ground that “the Pres- 
ident knows best.” Nor does it imply that 
policies, foreign or domestic, should be aban- 
doned whenever they encounter vigorous 
internal resistance. Either of those paths 
to reconciliation is inconsistent with the 
central theory and the best experience of 
American democracy. 

We are going to disagree. Never a homo- 
geneous or conformist people, Americans 
have down the years achieved unity enough 
through their shared sense of forward mo- 
tion, of hope, What now undermines the na- 
tional confidence and cohesion is not the in- 
evitable recurrence of dissension, but the 
weakening of belief that the nation is moy- 
ing, despite its quarrels, in some worth-while 
direction. 

The President of the U.S. has a part to play 
in restoring a vision of the American future. 
After continental expansion had been 
achieved, after U.S. world power had been 
demonstrated, after economic growth came 
to be assumed, it was not surprising that 
Americans, especially the young, should more 
insistently ask, “What else? What next?” Nor 
was it either surprising or deplorable that this 
questioning should turn upon nonmaterial 
values such as those represented by civil 
rights and the moral aspects of the war in 
Vietnam. 

To knead this new moral concern into 
some new sense of where the U.S. is going 
calls for a transformation in the style of 
presidential leadership. Through most of our 
history, Congress was the most important fed- 
eral organ in a nation where the central po- 
litical task was the resolution of conflicts be- 
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tween regions and economic-interest groups. 
The challenge of the great depression, over- 
shadowing such conflicts, ushered in forty 
years of presidential ascendancy. World War 
II, the cold war, and the prosperity that 
everybody wanted had confirmed the tend- 
ency to think of the policy-making power 
as concentrated in the White House, where 
national unity is symbolized. 

That era has ended. In a room full of 
students watching Nixon’s May 8 televised 
press conference, a girl said, “He speaks as 
if it's his country; it’s our country, too.” It 
is, indeed, and it is also the country of the 
flag-waving construction workers, the en- 
raged blacks, and a hundred other factions 
whose viewpoints and demands will be hard- 
er to compromise than the traditional issues 
of economic rivalry. 

The role of Congress, that instrument of 
government intended to represent the people 
in the multiplicity of their political wills, is 
now more necessary than it ever was. Nixon 
has been—or has seemed to be—too isolated. 
Part of the shock of his Cambodian decision 
came from the public’s sense that neither 
this specific action nor the whole Southeast 
Asia policy had been considered and decided 
on a sufficiently broad and representative 
base. 

If Nixon does his part, if he moderates the 
embattled tone of the Administration, if he 
shows more of the kind of initiative em- 
bodied in his new Family Assistance Act now 
before Congress, if he agrees that Congress 
has an important function in foreign and 
military policy, then a correspondingly heavy 
responsibility for conciliation will shift to 
the shoulders of his present critics. 


WHAT OTHERS CAN DO 


Among critics of the war are men who 
seem to have staked their reputations on 
the prediction that it must lead to disaster. 
They should stop speaking as if nothing 
short of disaster in Vietnam will satisfy 
them. Among critics of Nixon are some who 
are likewise committted to his failure. This 
kind of partisanship will impede the work 
of reconcillation. 

Journalism, though not unfairly biased in 
the way Spiro Agnew says it is, does have a 
deep-seated and regrettable tendency to 
prefer the dramatic confrontation between 
extreme views to the less exciting processes 
of reasonable discourse and compromise. This 
preference has been a powerful factor in 
bringing about a sense of national disinte- 
gration—especially since protestors of all 
sorts have discovered the hunger of the TV 
screen for visually exciting political expres- 
sion, Restraint of this appetite could be one 
of journalism’s contributions to reconcilia- 
tion. 

The academic community, organized 
around value-free science, has been ill-pre- 
pared—and left the nation ill-prepared—for 
a present and future politics turning largely 
upon the intricacies of how moral values 
apply to practical policies. Correction of this 
defect will be a long-range process, but of 
immediate help would be a modicum of hu- 
mility that at least recognizes the difficulty 
of applying purely idealistic criteria to the 
actual choices now before us. 

All responsible citizens who may disagree 
with the President, and each other, on spe- 
cific acts and policies must recognize the 
higher national necessity of defending the 
whole. And resolved into a kind of Com- 
mittee of the Whole, taking his conciliatory 
statements at face value, we should give 
him the fullest possible support in his efforts 
to contain the fissioning forces of this coun- 
try. 

The President needs our help because we 
need his. 


“HIGH NOON” ON SENATE FLOOR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, there is 
a wind of change blowing through the 
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Senate corridors. It bears a hopeful aug- 
ury that the end of unchecked Presiden- 
tial powers in foreign affairs may be at 
hand and the role of the Senate as a 
force in foreign affairs may be in resur- 
rection. I hope so. 

The Senate, in my judgment, has al- 
ready shown itself reluctant to routinely 
issue each year a hunting license and un- 
limited quantities of arms and ammuni- 
tion for a national administration, 
whether Republican or Democratic, to 
go searching for foreign countries to 
“save” or foreign governments to “pro- 
tect.” 

Upon the passage of the Church- 
Cooper amendment, the Washington Post 
has urged: 


. . . Congress should go on ... to enact 
& policy of terminating the war at the 
earliest feasible date. The time for unlimited 
executive discretion in these matters has 
passed, and the government ought to be 
able to devise a rational means of returning 
to constitutional processes without a bruis- 
ing fight in Washington or in the country. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, including this sensible conclusion, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1970] 
A SHOWDOWN ON THE WAR POWER 

President Nixon's willingness to accept the 
Byrd amendment to loosen the proposed 
Cooper-Church restriction on future oper- 
ations in Cambodia narrows the issue before 
the Senate without substantially changing 
it. The basic question continues to be wheth- 
er Congress will assert its authority to de- 
escalate the war. Apparently a majority in 
the Senate is now determined to cancel, at 
least in some measure, the blank check Con- 
gress gave the President when it passed the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution in 1964. It is some 
gain to have the White House withdraw ob- 
jections to Congress getting into the act at 
this point in some way. But the hard fact 
remains that the President is still maneuver- 
ing for what would in effect be a free hand 
in Indochina. 

The chief complaint against the Cooper- 
Church amendment is that it would en- 
croach upon the constitutional duty of the 
President acting as Commander-in-Chief of 
the armed forces. The views of the adminis- 
tration on this subject were spelled out the 
other day by Assistant Attorney General 
William H. Rehnquist. He dismissed the legal 
and constitutional arguments against the 
incursions into Cambodia by saying that 
they refiect “precisely the sort of tactical 
decision traditionally confided to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the conduct of armed 
conflict.” It is, he went on to say, “a deci- 
sion made during the course of an armed 
conflict already commenced as to how that 
conflict shall be conducted, rather than a 
determination that some new and previously 
unauthorized military venture shall be 
taken.” 

Of course the Commander-in-Chief does 
have broad authority over the conduct of 
a war that has been authorized by Congress. 
But in this case there has been no specific 
authorization by Congress, unless the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution can be so construed. Mr. 
Rehnquist does so interpret it, but the State 
Department recently consented to repeal of 
Tonkin Gulf on the ground that the admin- 
istration was not relying upon it for the con- 
duct of the present operations in Southeast 
Asia. That would seem to leave the entire 
war in Vietnam as well as the Cambodian 
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affair hanging precariously on the powers 
of the Commander-in-Chief, without any 
congressional authorization. 

It is interesting to note that when Mr. 
Nixon was a senator he voted to restrain the 
President in a relatively mild exercise of his 
power as Commander-in-Chief. President 
Truman had sent troops to Europe to support 
our commitment under the NATO alliance, 
without going to Congress as his adminis- 
tration had promised to do. Senator Nixon 
Was among those who passed a resolution 
saying that “no ground troops in addition 
to ... four divisions should be sent to 
Western Europe in implementation of Article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty without fur- 
ther congressional approval.” In this instance 
it was simply a question of putting muscle 
behind the NATO guarantee that an attack 
upon one member would be regarded as an 
attack upon all—a quarantee which the Sen- 
ate itself had approved. Now, Mr. Nixon, who 
voted to deny that relatively minor discre- 
tion to President Truman, seems to be claim- 
ing unlimited authority for himself to ex- 
tend the war, not in our vital security area, 
but in remote Southeast Asia where no treaty 
commitment extends. 

The Senate is trying to clear up this anom- 
alous situation. By adopting the Cooper- 
Church amendment it would say to the Pres- 
ident: “We are in a limited war. The Congress 
forbids any expansion of the war across the 
Cambodian border.” The general effect would 
be to put Congress on record in favor of 
winding down the war—the policy that the 
President himself repeatedly proclaims—in- 
stead of beefing it up. 

In some degree, of course, this would re- 
strict what the Commander-in-Chief could 
do in the name of protecting the American 
troops in Vietnam. But it is a very limited 
restraint that ought to be implicit in the 
nature of international relations. Even if we 
were at war with one country under a con- 
gressional declaration, the Commander-in- 
Chief should not take it upon himself to 
invade a neighboring country that might be 
giving aid to the enemy. That would be a 
question of solemn national policy which 
could not be legitimately made by one man 
who happened to occupy the White House. 

Senators Cooper and Church and their sup- 
porters are trying to say to the President 
that he must not make such a decision again 
without congressional consent. Senator Byrd 
would undercut that by providing that the 
President could send troops into Cambodia 
again if he concluded it was necessary to pro- 
tect the U.S. forces in Vietnam. This goes 
right back to one-man decisions. It breathes 
the spirit of Tonkin Gulf—that the President 
alone shall determine the nature and extent 
of our participation in the war in Southeast 
Asia. It would open the door to expansion of 
the war if the President should deem it wise 
or desirable. 

Congress cannot afford to settle this his- 
toric effort to recapture the war power with a 
rhetorical gesture that would be devoid of 
substance. It needs to tell the President 
that the powers of the Commander-in-Chief 
do not include an unrestrained license to 
make war any place in the world at his sole 
discretion. Instead of yielding on this initial 
showdown. Congress should go on to repeal 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution and to enact 
a policy of terminating the war at the earliest 
feasible date. The time for unlimited execu- 
tive discretion in these matters has passed, 
and the government ought to be able to devise 
a rational means of returning to constitu- 
tional processes without a bruising fight in 
Washington or in the country. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW’S 
SPEECH YESTERDAY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it is sig- 
nificant to note that Vice President 
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AGNEW charged yesterday that “the Cas- 
sandras of the Senate” are “trying to 
forge new chains upon the President’s 
freedom of action,” while he is trying to 
use those powers “to protect American 
lives in Vietnam.” 

Reading from Mr. Carroll Kilpatrick's 
article in this morning’s edition of the 
Washington Post, the report states: 

The Vice President, speaking last night in 
Denver, referred to the Oooper-Church 
amendment to limit President Nixon’s power 
to intervene again in Cambodia. 

Assailing those who opposed the Presi- 
dent’s decision to attack the Cambodian 
sanctuaries, Agnew said that they “should 
be apologizing for their irrationalities” in- 
stead of “trying to hobble the commander- 
in-chief"” while 400,000 Americans “remain 
vulnerable in the field.” 


Mr. President, the inaccuracies of the 
Vice President’s attack on the Cooper- 
Church amendment are obvious. It is, I 
believe, a typical political barrage of the 
kind to which we have become accus- 
tomed. However, it is significant that this 
administration continues, through its 
highest spokesmen, to oppose vigorously 
the enactment of the Cooper-Church 
amendment. This kind of opposition 
underscores the necessity for the Senate 
to go forward in the firm resolution that 
it has heretofore demonstrated, not only 
reasserting itself in the foreign policy 
role that the Constitution intended it to 
play, but also to regain a sense of itself 
as a vital, functioning institution in our 
democratic Government of checks and 
balances. 

The passage of the Cooper-Church 
amendment would be an unprecedented 
act. I cannot recall a time in the history 
of our Nation when the Senate has 
undertaken to limit the use of the purse 
for the purpose of setting the outer limits 
of an on-going war. These are, however, 
unprecedented times. If we are going to 
come out of Southeast Asia intact, then it 
is becoming increasingly obvious that we 
must come out together, the Congress 
working with the President, the Congress 
functioning once more as the Consti- 
tution intended, in a common plan for 
setting the limits of America’s involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. I hope, at a later 
date, we can set a schedule whereby 
American troops remaining in South- 
east Asia can be withdrawn in an orderly 
and safe manner. 

Some have suggested that great ques- 
tions such as these lie beyond the reach 
of the Congress and must be decided ex- 
clusively by one man. This attitude ig- 
nores the Constitution of the United 
States, as well as the whole concept of 
the division of powers contained in that 
living document. 

Nevertheless, it is clear, from what the 
Vice President has said, that the White 
House still strongly opposes the Senate 
passage of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. 

We are very much on our nettle; I hope 
we persist in our determined effort to see 
that the amendment reaches a final vote 


soon and that the Senate adopts it. 

In that connection, I would stress that 
the proponents of the Cooper-Church 
amendment have been ready to vote for 
final passage at all times during the past 
7 weeks. 
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The consistent effort by the amend- 
ment’s opponents to prevent a vote has 
been an explicit strategy by the White 
House and their supporters in this body. 
Only after the current operation in 
Cambodia is completed will we be able 
to vote. 

Why have administration supporters 
considered this strategy important? By 
its very terms, our amendment does not 
take effect until the operation is com- 
pleted, the proponents proceeding from 
the beginning upon the acknowledged 
assumption that the President would 
keep his pledge and withdraw American 
troops by the end of his month. 

The whole application and thrust of 
the Cooper-Church amendment pertains 
to the period following the first of July. 

Nevertheless, the work of the Senate 
has been held up for 7 weeks. Legis- 
lative business, especially key domestic 
bills, have been log-jammed. Apparently, 
this effort to prevent a final vote has 
been done with the concurrence, if not 
as a result, of direct instruction by the 
White House. 

I hope that we might proceed, without 
anymore conscious delay, to vote on the 
amendments still to be offered, we should 
do so with the expediency the situation 
now calls for in order that a final vote 
on the merits of the Cooper-Church 
amendment is not postponed much 
longer. 

I repeat—the proponents of this 
amendment have been ready to vote for 
the past 7 weeks, and it should be clear 
who has been responsible for this pro- 
longed, protracted delay. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a vote 
at the hour of 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
that there be a time limitation on the 
pending amendment, and that the time 
be divided equally between the two sides. 
The time of proponents will be managed 
by the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick), and the time of 
the opponents will be managed by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that the vote will take 
place at 2 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The vote 
will be at 2 p.m. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. President, we went over some of 
the points involved in this amendment 
in the previous amendment I offered to 
section 9, which was rejected by the very 
narrow vote of 38 to 43. We have again 
been in touch with the Defense Depart- 
ment and the State Department, who 
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were supporting the previous amend- 
ment, and we have assurance from both 
of those departments that, once again, 
they are in agreement in support of this 
amendment. 

We have changed substantially the 
form of amendment on which the pre- 
vious vote was taken. But in order to 
keep my remarks in context, and in order 
to make sure that the Recorp shows 
what we are trying to do, I think it is 
only proper that we start out by referring 
to some of the letters from the Defense 
Department and the State Department. 

Under date of May 16, 1970, Secretary 
of Defense Laird wrote to Senator Rus- 
SELL, as chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations; and in that letter he 
pointed out the serious effects which cer- 
tain amendments to the Foreign Military 
Sales Act would have on the security of 
the United States. One of the sections 
to which Secretary Laird specifically 
refers is section 9, about which he says: 


Section (9), which severly limits the 
amounts of items excess to the needs of our 
Armed Forces which we can provide at no 
cost or nominal cost to our allies. 


Then on the 26th of May, 1970, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Earle Wheeler, wrote to the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) as chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, on 
which I sit as a member, and he reports 
as follows: 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: On May 16, 1970, Sec- 
retary Laird wrote you concerning the seri- 
ous effects which certain amendments to 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, now pend- 
ing in the Senate, would have on the se- 
curity of the United States. He made partic- 
ular reference to those amendments which 
would severely limit the existing authority in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to give 
excess defense articles to foreign countries 
(Section 9) and which would require a for- 
eign country to pay, in its own currency, 50% 
of the value of military grant aid provided 
by the United States to that country (Sec- 
tion 10). Secretary Laird expressed the view 
that taken together these amendments would 
severely limit the effectiveness of our collec- 
tive defense arrangements, I fully concur in 
this view and because of the nature of the 
military consequences which could flow from 
the proposed amendments, I am taking this 
opportunity to also urge your support in 
securing a modification to the current Bill. 

For some twenty years the Military As- 
sistance Program has been an important ele- 
ment in our national security policy. Through 
it, we have been able to strengthen our allies 
in those areas where we have mutual security 
interests, and we have thereby reduced the 
military requirements for our own forces. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered the 
Military Assistance and Sales Program to be 
an important aspect of the United States 
national security and weakening this program 
can weaken our security. Of particular con- 
cern to me are the serious consequences 
which the proposed amendments could have 
upon the military capability of our Forward 
Defense Allies, such as the Republic of Korea 
and Turkey. 

As you are aware, the Republic of Korea 
is a key element of the United States for- 
ward strategy in Northeast Asia. If the Re- 
public of Korea is to maintain her respon- 
sibilities for her own self-defense against ag- 
gresion, she must have enough modern mili- 
tary equipment to meet the military threat 
currently posed against her by the North 
Korean military forces. I had the opportunity 
to visit South Korea during October of last 


year and I saw first-hand the condition of 
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the South Korean equipment. Their ground 
forces equipment is antiquated, and they 
lack adequate force mobility. Their Air Force 
needs additional resources, and their Navy 
needs additional surface units. If we are go- 
ing to place a greater reliance on the indig- 
enous forces of the Republic of Korea, we 
must be sure they can cope with the threats 
to their security, for their security is tied to 
the security of the free world. If United States 
military equipment, which would otherwise 
be scrapped, can be useful to enhance the 
capability of such indigenous forces, we 
ought not to permit these defense resources 
to be wasted. We ought not to take unneces- 
sary risks by adding to our scrap heap in- 
stead of adding to an ally’s strength. 


Mr. President, without reading the rest 
of it, that is the major objective of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff’s letter; namely, 
that we should not so excessively limit 
our ability to take excess defense supplies 
and deliver them to our allies as to im- 
pede both their ability to defend them- 
selves and their ability to be an ally in 
our forward defense structure. 

With regard to the same item, on 
June 8, 1970, the Department of State 
wrote to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Scott), and said, in part, as 
follows: 

Dear SENATOR Scorr: I am writing in con- 
nection with H.R. 15628, the Foreign Military 
Sales legislation now before the Senate, to 
request an extension of the legislation and to 
express our concern with certain provi- 
sions of the Bill reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


Then, skipping over to the point I am 
now dealing with, it reports as follows: 


Section 9 as now written would place such 
a low ceiling on the amount of excess ma- 
teriel that could be delivered under the 
Military Assistance Program (MAP) that it 
would drastically reduce deliveries of de- 
fense articles to the principal aid recipient 
countries, such as Turkey, the Republic of 
China, and Korea. The greater part of the 
programs to these countries is required for 
training, operation and maintenance, and 
shipping costs. In fact, from a world-wide 
MAP based on a $350 million appropriation, 
we do not expect to be able to provide more 
than $78 million in equipment for force im- 
provement (investment items) in FY 1970. 
Thus, excess articles—which have always 
been an integral part of MAP—provide an 
essential element to modernize the defense 
forces of our allies in the underdeveloped 
world. The reductions proposed in Section 9 
would effectively cut down our overall aid. 
This might raise doubts about the effective- 
ness of our plans to implement the Nixon 
Doctrine of assisting allies to assume great- 
er responsibility for their own security and to 
diminish the need for direct involvement of 
United States Forces. It would eliminate 
what they need for carrying the greater bur- 
den we are urging them to assume. In order 
to avoid the problems we believe are certain 
to arise from Section 9 as now written, we are 
hopeful that you will support a substantial 
increase in the authorized ceiling level. 


Now, Mr. President, in the last amend- 
ment as I presented it to the Senate, what 
I did in that case was to urge that we 
raise the overall limit from the amount 
established in the bill, the utility value 
of some $35 million, to $150 million or 
almost five times what the limit says 
within the actual bill itself. 

As I said, that was defeated by a very 
narrow margin. It is my feeling that per- 
haps some of the Members of this body 


did not fully understand what we were 
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trying to do and felt that in some way 
we were increasing the military defense 
budget. 

Exactly the contrary was true then 
and exactly the contrary is true now. 

What I am urging here is to leave in 
the limitation as now established in the 
bill; namely, the $35 million of utility 
value, but to substitute for the figure of 
50 percent the figure of 25 percent. 

The virtue of this is that we are dealing 
with excess defense articles, articles not 
needed by the United States for our own 
defense capability, articles which in 
most instances are anywhere from 10 to 
12 years old, are obsolete from our point 
of view and which, unless we supply them 
to our allies, the only effective thing we 
can do with them is to spend a lot more 
money in the process of trying to main- 
tain them, or simply to put them on the 
scrap pile where they will not do us any 
good or our allies any good, either. 

For articles from 10 to 12 years old, it 
would seem to me that 25 percent of their 
original acquisition cost is an ample 
amount to try to determine what the 
utility value is to the countries which 
will be receiving them. 

We should keep in mind, in the process 
of this discussion, that the amendment of 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), to 
strike section 10, was rather substantially 
defeated as of yesterday. That portion of 
section 10 which applies to my amend- 
ment is the portion which requires that 
countries receiving excess defense arti- 
cles must make available a fund repre- 
senting 50 percent of the fair value of 
the articles received. 

Obviously, any country which is re- 
ceiving articles is going to find that this 
will have a major impact on its own 
budget in order to provide that fund. 
Therefore, to the extent that we in Con- 
gress increase the so-called utility value 
of any particular object, we are also in- 
creasing the amount of money our own 
allies will have to put up within their 
own country for the United States to use 
in any way it wants. 

This is a very difficult situation for our 
allies. It is a very difficult situation for 
the State Department to try to operate 
with any degree of tact in self-govern- 
ing countries. Consequently, as I have 
said, what I have done is to proyide that 
the value of these articles will be com- 
puted at 25 percent of their original cost 
instead of the 50 percent. 

The net effect of this, in order to make 
the record crystal clear, is that the over- 
all limitation of $35 million, which rep- 
resents the $70 million in terms of orig- 
inal acquisition cost, will in fact 
represent about $140 million of original 
acquisition cost as of about 10 or 12 
years ago, which is the average age of 
most of the articles we will be dealing 
with. 

There are two other portions of the 
amendment which are important. The 
first is to strike out the word “delivery” 
and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“programing.” 

This is somewhat of a technical amend- 
ment. What it does is to keep the pipeline 
open for fiscal year 1970. 

The other is contained in a new sub- 
section (d). It is a requirement that the 
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President fully inform the respective 
committees of Congress in the event 
there is any proposal to deliver major 
weapons systems to any of our allies. 

By and large, the program does not 
consist of what are termed major weap- 
ons systems. But this is required so that 
in the event they should be added, the 
appropriate committees of Congress 
would be notified before it is done so that 
we would have appropriate information 
upon which to determine whether objec- 
tions should be interposed, or whether 
it should be pushed along as rapidly as 
possible, 

This is a provision for reporting which 
is not now in the bill and which, in my 
opinion, gives the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate a better control 
over what type of items are being given 
to our allies than they previously had 
or would have within the terms of the 
bill as it is presently written. 

Mr. President, I have the strong feel- 
ing that unless we agree to this amend- 
ment, we are not only creating a sub- 
stantial amount of initial expense to the 
United States, but we are also rather 
sharply injuring the very allies upon 
whom we are relying to provide a first 
line of defense in the event of any sud- 
den aggression by either the Soviet 
Union or the Red Chinese. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized for another 5 minutes, 

Mr. DOMINICE, Mr. President, keep 
in mind that South Korea is under 
rather sharp infiltration and attack from 
North Korea; that the North Koreans 
are receiving rather massive economic 
and military support from the Red Chi- 
nese and from the Soviet Union; that the 
Soviet Union and Red China are in a 
very hostile, belligerent position, vis-a- 
vis themselves, along their northern bor- 
der which, if it erupts, might easily in- 
volve the Korean peninsula, both north 
and south. 

Keep in mind that the southern flanks 
of NATO are guarded by Turkey, Greece, 
and Iran, all of whom have been recipi- 
ents in the past of our foreign military 
assistance; that these countries are 
rather vital to the southern flank of 
NATO, and that if we continue the proc- 
ess of trying to permit them to defend 
themselves against a sudden incursion 
into these areas, it is bound to be of bene- 
fit not only to ourselves, but also to the 
rest of the free world. 

It seems patently self-defeating to me 
to put on a limitation which is so restric- 
tive as to require that we must put in 
a stockpile the items which our allies 
want for their defense and then require 
them to go on the market and buy them 
at a budget cost which would be very 
high to them and which they probably 
could not finance. 

I urge strongly that this very impor- 
tant amendment, which simply changes 
the computation by which we determine 
the limit for the amount of aid to be 
given to our allies in terms of excess 
defense articles, be agreed to. 
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Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from Idaho is 
recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this is 
the second amendment the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado has offered re- 
garding a general provision of the For- 
eign Military Sales Act that deals with 
the disposal of surplus weaponry. 

The first amendment offered, and re- 
jected several days ago, would have had 
the effect of more than quadrupling the 
ceiling which the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has imposed upon the transfer 
of surplus weapons. The amendment now 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado would have the effect of dou- 
bling that ceiling. 

If the amendment now offered were 
agreed to, we could give away $140 mil- 
lion worth of military equipment with- 
out having to charge it against the au- 
thorized ceilings of the military grant 
program as contained in the Foreign 
Assistance Act. The committee bill, on 
the other hand, would permit $70 mil- 
lion worth of so-called surplus equip- 
ment to be transferred without having 
to charge any of it against the author- 
ized ceiling in the Foreign Assistance 
Act. 

Mr. President, it would be advisable 
to return again to a consideration of the 
reasons why the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee placed this ceiling in the bill. 
I refer to the committee report, be- 
ginning on page 10, under the caption 
“Section 9—Ceiling on Grants of Excess 
Defense Articles.” 

I read from the report: 

SECTION 9—CEILING ON GRANTS OF 
DEFENSE ARTICLES 

The Department of Defense has used ex- 
isting authority in the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961 to give excess defense articles 
to foreign countries in such a way as to cir- 
cumvent the expressed intent of Congress in 
reducing the military assistance program. 
Section 9 restricts that authority by placing 
a $35 million ceiling on the amount of ex- 
cess defense articles that may be given to 
foreign countries in any fiscal year. 

For all practical purposes, there are, at 
present, no restrictions on the amount of 
military assistance which the Department of 
Defense can provide by way of its excess 
stocks—since existing law covering the use 
of these weapons and materials requires that 
only the value of reconditioning this equip- 
ment be charged against the annual military 
assistance authorization. Thus, with virtually 
no restrictions on its authority to use sur- 
plus defense articles under the Military As- 
sistance Program, the Department of Defense 
can and has utilized this authority to main- 
tain the program at a much higher level 
than Congress has been willing to provide 
out of new funding. 

A particular example of the Department 
of Defense’s disregard for Congress’ efforts to 
cut back on military assistance occurred last 
year when Congress refused to authorize an 
additional $54.5 million to provide the Re- 
public of China with a squadron of F-4 
fighter aircraft, Following this refusal, the 
Department of Defense announced that it 
was providing the Republic of China with 
a number of F—100's and F-104’s from the 
Department’s excess stocks. In total for fiscal 
year 1970, Department of Defense pledged to 
Taiwan $144,000,000 worth of excess defense 
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items—an amount which may be compared 
to the $341,000 given in the fiscal year 1970 
congressional presentation book on the mili- 
tary assistance program as the total amount 
of excess defense articles that the Republic 
of China was scheduled to receive for that 
year. 

This example illustrates that so long as 
the Defense Department has unrestricted use 
of the excess stockpile—which can be ex- 
pected to rise sharply as a result of Viet- 
nam—the Congress cannot exercise effective 
control over the amount of military assist- 
ance available to the Department to give 
to foreign countries. 

Section 9 establishes an annual ceiling of 
$35 million for excess defense articles. For 
each fiscal year, any amount given away 
above the $35 million ceiling would be 
subtracted from the funds available for grant 
military assistance, and deposited in the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, 

For valuation purposes the provision pro- 
vides that excess defense articles be valued 
at not less than 50 percent of acquisition 
cost; the Department of Defense now values 
excess articles at an average of 30 percent 
of original cost. 


Mr. President, it is with respect to the 
last matter of evaluating the articles 
given away as surplus, or as excess to our 
own. needs, that the pending amendment 
has particular reference. If we agree to 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished. Senator from Colorado, we 
would reduce from 50 percent of acqui- 
sition cost to 25 percent of acquisition 
cost the formula for evaluating this sur- 
plus or excess equipment. 

The committee looked very carefully 
into the question of the formula cur- 
rently being used. We must understand 
that we are discussing the method by 
which the Department of Defense eval- 


uates the equipment it gives away. This 
enables us, the public, and the press to 
have some idea of the size of this 


program. 

In the past, the methods that the De- 
partment of Defense itself adopted aver- 
aged out to 30 percent of original acqui- 
sition cost to the Government of the 
United States. The Dominick amend- 
ment would reduce that figure to 25 
percent. 

If we agree to the amendment, we es- 
tablish a congressional guideline which 
actually falls below the voluntary figure 
that the Department of Defense has used 
in the past. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I will yield in a mo- 
ment. I would like to document that 
statement by referring to a question that 
was addressed to the Department of De- 
fense when the bill was before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, asking the 
Department to detail the method used 
and what the average figure had been 
for evaluating surplus equipment. The 
following is the answer furnished us by 
the Department of Defense, which I 
shall read into the RECORD; 

(a) We calculate utility value as 25% 
of acquisition cost for major items, which 
are largely used and obsolescent, and ‘at 
100% for secondary items which are essen- 
tially new and fully meet the requirement. 
Non-reimbursable issues to MAP of these 
two categories over the past two years pro- 
duce an overall average utility value of 30%. 


This percentage does not apply to other 
years, nor does it apply to the total long 
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supply and excess stocks in DOD inventories 
because the mix between major and second- 
ary items differs from that which applies to 
issues over the past two years. 


Mr. President, this clearly establishes 
the fact that, according to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the average evaluation 
has been 30 percent, while the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Colo- 
rado would have the effect of reducing it 
to 25 percent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LEN). Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am not going to 
quarrel or argue with semantics, but as 
the Senator probably knows, we had 
quite a series of talks with the military 
leaders on what constitutes acquisition 
costs. Until very recently research and 
development and all other items that 
have gone into the acquisition of any 
kind of weaponry have not been consid- 
ered as part of the acquisition cost. My 
guess is—and I am only guessing—under 
the present accounting system it would 
be found that 30 percent would be 
rather substantially reduced after there 
has been poured into the total acquisi- 
tion cost research and development and 
things of that nature. : 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator may be 
correct in that observation, I stress only 
that whatever elements enter into the 
determination of the acquisition cost, the 
same elements enter into it regardless of 
whether the Senator’s amendment were 
agreed to, In other words, under the com- 
mittee version of the bill, the Depart- 
ment of Defense would have to establish 
a utility value figure for weapons that 
are declared to be excess of our own 
needs and are given to foreign govern- 
ments. This figure could not fall below 50 
percent of the acquisition cost. If the 
amendment now pending were agreed to, 
however, the Department would be able 
to establish that figure at 25 percent of 
acquisition cost. 

As far as the effect of this amendment 
is concerned, it doesnot matter how the 
acquisition cost is determined or what 
elements go into it. 

Turning briefiy to a different aspect of 
the debate which relates to the Cooper- 
Church amendment, I have noticed with 
considerable alarm in the last few days, 
news accounts reporting that American 
airpower is now being employed in Cam- 
bodia in ways that suggest an ever-deep- 
ening involvement of this country in a 
new war on a new front in Indochina. 

I refer, first, to an account in Wednes- 
day’s edition of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, dated June 24, 1970, written by 
the staff reporter of the Inquirer here in 
its Washington bureau, Mr. James Mc- 
Cartney. The news dispatch reads as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, June 23—The wraps have 
been taken off United States air power in 
Cambodia, it was learned here Tuesday. 

U.S. planes will be permitted to bomb and 
strafe over more than half of the country, 
virtually at will—including areas south of 
Phnom Penh, as yet untouched. 


A high defense Department official said 
the primary purpose of the new level of aerial 
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warfare will be to protect tne U.S. troop 
withdrawal program in South Vietnam by 
attacking Communist supply routes. 

But he freely acknowledged that a loose 
interpretation of this assignment will be per- 
mitted on the battlefield. 

“If a pilot sees trucks on the highway no- 
body is going to complain if he shoots them 
up,” the official said. 

Pentagon officials acknowledged Monday 
for the first time that “interdiction” raids 
against Communist supply routes had been 
flown as far as 100 miles from the South 
Vietnamese border. 

They did not indicate the full scope of the 
new approach to the aerial war, however. 

Officially, U.S. planes will not be used to 
support the Cambodian government. 

But unofficially, nobody at the Pentagon 
Plans to try to draw that line too sharply. 

The new policy almost certainly means a 
gradual escalation of the aerial war in Cam- 
bodia, it is acknowledged. 


I am not going to read the remainder 
of the account, for the purpose of saving 
time, but I ask unanimous consent that 
the full account appear at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Am Force GIVEN Pree REIN To Raro RED 
Posts IN CAMBODIA 


(By James McCartney) 


WASHINGTON, June 23.—The wraps have 
been taken off United States air power in 
Cambodia, it was learned here Tuesday. 

U.S. planes will be permitted to bomb and 
strafe over more than half of the country, 
virtually at will—including areas south of 
Phnom Penh, as yet untouched. 

A high defense Department official said 
the primary purpose of the new level of aerial 
warfare will be to protect the U.S. troop 
withdrawal program in South Vietnam by 
attacking Communist supply routes. 

But he freely acknowledged that a loose 
interpretation of this assignment will be per- 
mitted on the battlefield. 

“If a pilot sees trucks on the highway no- 
body is going to complain if he shoots them 
up,” the official said. 

Pentagon officials acknowledged Monday 
for the first time that “interdiction” raids 
against Communist supply routes had been 
flown as far as 100 miles from the South 
Vietnamese border. 

They did not indicate the full scope of the 
new approach to the aerial war, however. 

Officially, U.S. planes will not. be. used to 
support the Cambodian government. 

But unofficially, nobody at the Pentagon 
plans to try to draw that line too sharply. 

The new policy almost certainly means a 
gradual escalation of the aérial war in Cam- 
bodia, it is acknowledged. 

At the moment most U.S. aerial combat 
missions in Cambodia are being flown by 
fighter-bombers. 

But the official said that huge B-52 Strato- 
fortresses will undoubtedly be used in the 
future. 

Up to this point B-52 activity has been 
largely confined to the so-called “sanctuary” 
area in Cambodia along the Vietnamese 
border. 

Up to now the aerial war in Cambodia has 
been largely secret. 

Several weeks ago Defense Secretary Mel- 
vin Laird said that U.S. planes were not ob- 
serving the 21.7-mile restriction that Presi- 
dent Nixon has placed on U.S. ground com- 
bat operations in Cambodia. 

But Laird at that time declined to say 
how deeply U.S. planes were being permitted 
to penetrate the country. He said such ma- 
terial is “classified.” 

In his June 3 nationally televised speech 
on Cambodia President Nixon said that “air 
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missions to interdict the movement of enemy 
troops" would be permitted in Cambodia 
after his June 30 U.S. troop withdrawal 
deadline. 

The volume of recent attacks has not yet 
been disclosed by the Pentagon, but Defense 
officials said they are still far below the vol- 
ume of attacks in neighboring Laos, 

If the Communists continue to build up 
supply lines, however, attacks can be ex- 
pected to escalate. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, further 
evidence of the escalation of the aerial 
war in Cambodia is to be found in the 
Washington Post of June 24, 1970. That 
account reads as follows: 


U.S. war planes struck deep into Cam- 
bodian territory to help government troops 
break the month-long slege of the provincial 
capital of Kompong Thon, the Cambodian 
military command reported Wednesday. 

The spokesman said the U.S. jet fighter 
bombers joined the battle during the crucial 
final stages in the first joint U.S.-Cambodian- 
South Vietnamese aerial bombing campaign. 

The strike 80 miles north of Phnom Penh 
was about 130 miles from the nearest U.S. 
combat troops in Cambodia. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the article also 
appear in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. PLANES STRIKE DEEP INSIDE CAMBODIA 


U.S. war planes struck deep into Cam- 
bodian territory to help government troops 
break the month-long siege of the provincial 
capital of Kompong Thon, the Cambodian 
military command reported Wednesday. 

The spokesman said the U.S. jet fighter 
bombers joined the battle during the crucial 
final stages in the first joint U.S.-Cambodian- 
South Vietnamese aerial bombing campaign. 

The strike 80 miles north of Phnom Penh 
was about 130 miles from the nearest U.S. 
combat troops in Cambodia. 

In another development, about 1,000 North 
Vietnamese troops swept to within rocket 
range of Phnom Penh by driving 400 Cam- 
bodians from Prek Tameak on the east bank 
of the Mekong River 11 miles northeast of the 
capital. An officer said his troops found a six- 
foot Soviet-made rocket capable of hitting 
Phnom Penh. 

Most government troops have pulled back 
from the vicinity of Prek Tameak to within 
a few miles of the capital to await reinforce- 
ments. 

The prospect of the capture of Prek Tameak 
was not regarded in Phnom Penh as a threat 
to the capital despite its proximity. Observ- 
ers saw it as part of the day-to-day action 
rather than a prelude to a thrust on Phnom 
Penh. 

Witnesses at Kompong Thom said the U.S. 
planes—with American pilots—fired rockets 
and machine guns at enemy forces near the 
provincial capital and were followed in by 
South Vietnamese A-37 jet fighter-bombers. 
The U.S. strikes apparently were to mark 
enemy positions for the South Vietnamese 
pilots. 

The U.S. planes were Air Force OV-10 
Broncos, light, propeller-driven aircraft de- 
signed specifically for counter-insurgency 
and limited-warfare operations, including 
observation and recomnaissance, helicopter 
escort, limited ground attack and gunfire 
spotting. 

In Phnom Penh, Information Minister 
Trinh Hoanh welcomed the news from Wash- 
ington Monday that American aircraft were 
striking at supply lines as far as 100 miles 
inside Cambodia. 

The minister said, “Our reaction is of 
course favorable. This is further proof that 
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the United States is ready to help Cambodia 
against Communist aggression.” 

The U.S. has not acknowledged any com- 
bat-support air missions—such as those re- 
ported at Kompong Thom—deep in Cam- 
bodia. 

In a separate development in Phnom Penh 
Tuesday, 1,000 South Vietnamese refugees 
filed aboard the South Vietnamese landing 
craft Ninh Gian to be transported to a tem- 
porary camp near Saigon. 

In Saigon, as visiting U.S. Navy Secretary 
John H. Chafee looked on, the U.S. Navy 
transferred 273 patrol boats to the South 
Vietnamese navy. The transfer brought the 
total given to South Vietnam to 525. 

In Canberra, External Affairs Minister Wil- 
liam McMahon announced Australia was 
making a special grant of $555,000 in logistics 
equipment to Cambodia. 

There will not, however, be any form of 
direct military aid in arms or ammunition, 
he said, nor will any Australian military per- 
sonnel be sent to Cambodia. 

McMahon said vehicles, communications 
equipment, engineer stores, tents and cloth- 
ing will be sent to Cambodia under the logis- 
tics grant. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how do 
these news items compare with what we 
were told in the last Foreign Relations 
Committee meeting with the Secretary 
of Defense regarding the administra- 
tion’s policy in limiting American in- 
volvement in Cambodia? 

I quote from the transcript of the com- 
mittee’s proceedings. On page 552 of the 
proceedings, dated May 18, 1970, Secre- 
tary Laird asked the chairman (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), as follows: 


Secretary Lamp. The operating rules which 
we are using presently as far as air power is 
in accordance with the fourth caveat of the 
Church-Cooper amendment. Would that 
satisfy you? 


Senator FULBRIGHT replied: 


Well, with respect to the support of Cam- 
bodian forces, not South Vietnamese forces. 


Secretary Laird replied: 


The air power is being used in support of 
allied forces, not Cambodian forces. 


There ends the quotation. 

Mr. President, I am not contending 
that this was not the limit then being im- 
posed. The President had assured the 
country that the United States was mov- 
ing into Cambodia only temporarily to 
eliminate the border sanctuaries and to 
facilitate further withdrawals of Ameri- 
can forces from South Vietnam. How- 
ever, as I have tried to stress again and 
again in this debate, once the Cambodian 
borders were breached, once American 
and Allied forces were permitted to en- 
ter Cambodia and engage the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese in that coun- 
try, a new front opened up. Immediately, 
the pressures began to develop on the 
administration to broaden the scope of 
American participation beyond the lim- 
its the President had said assured the 
country he was determined to hold. 

And now I have word that the Secre- 
tary of State, at his press conference this 
morning, would not categorically rule 
out that the United States might not fly 
close air support for Cambodian or South 
Vietnamese troops in Cambodia. Accord- 
ing to UPI, the Secretary said that he 
wished to make no statement “which 
would limit U.S. air power.” 

It is clear that the administration’s 
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original limits on an aerial war have 
been abandoned, and authority has been 
given the American Air Force to partici- 
pate in an aerial campaign over Cam- 
bodia involving support for Cambodian 
forces in the field. 

Mr. President, this is added evidence 
of the necessity to enact legislative lim- 
itations upon the widening American in- 
volvement in the Indochinese conflict. 

Subsection (4) of the Cooper-Church 
amendment would withhold further 
funding after July 1, 1970, for any com- 
bat activity of the U.S. air forces above 
Cambodia in support of Cambodian 
forces. That is completely consistent with 
the objective we have sought to serve 
from the outset. 

The Cooper-Church amendment is de- 
signed to prevent the kind of creeping 
involvement in Cambodia which carried 
us deeply into the South Vietnam quag- 
mire. Combat air activity is an impor- 
tant element in that creeping involve- 
ment. We carefully drafted the amend- 
ment in such a form that it would not 
impede U.S. aerial activity in support of 
American or Allied forces in any way. 
We carefully drafted the amendment so 
that it would not interfere with the in- 
terdiction of enemy supply lines sup- 
porting enemy activity in South Viet- 
nam. However, we did not want, we do 
not want, and we seek to prevent, the 
extension of this combat activity in the 
air in such form as to entangle us with 
Cambodian forces and in support of the 
Lon Nol or subsequent regimes in Phnom 
Penh. 

If the President wants to change the 
policy, if the President thinks he should 
now go to the defense of still another 
government in Southeast Asia, then it is 
his obligation, under the Constitution, 
to come to the Congress, lay his case be- 
fore the Congress, and ask the Congress 
for its authority and consent. 

That is the objective of our amend- 
ment. Subsection 4, an important pro- 
vision, seeks to restrict aerial activity in 
Cambodia so that we do not find our- 
selves drawn into a developing war on 
that front, as we were, in piecemeal fash- 
ion, in South Vietnam. 

These news releases and reports are 
very disturbing. They bear out what we 
have been saying all along. 

They are further proof of the need 
for the Senate to move on to a final vote 
on the Cooper-Church amendment. I 
hope that we can reach that vote early 
next week. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes, just to comment on 
the strategy of my distinguished debat- 
ing friend from Idaho. As I said the oth- 
er day, I always enjoy a discussion with 
him, because I know he is a very sharp 
debater, and, as usual, has skillfully 
drawn a very fine red herring across the 
trail of the amendment I am talking 
about. 

The last portion of his talk, at least, 
involved the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, which I am not involved in at all 
with this particular amendment. I am 
talking about section (9), which has 
nothing to do with the Cooper-Church 
amendment, Section (9) deals only with 
the question of whether or not we are 
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going to be able to put more of our ex- 
cess defense weaponry into our allies’ 
hands, instead of putting it on our own 
scrap heap. That is all it involves. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I did in the earlier part 
of my remarks, address myself to the 
Senator’s amendment. I thought I had 
said enough about it. I wanted to con- 
sider a matter that seems to me to be far 
more serious. Yet, I did spend at least 
half of my time at what I thought was a 
rebuttal of the Senator’s arguments in 
behalf of his revised amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Fine. I just wanted to 
set the record straight, and make sure 
that no one felt the last part of the Sen- 
ator’s speech dealt with the amendment 
I am talking about. 

I wish to quote one further thing which 
I think is of interest here. This is from 
a memorandum prepared with respect 
to both this amendment and the orig- 
inal one I offered, the last portion of 
which reads: 

Curtailed use of excesses will not produce 
savings to the U.S. The materials have long 
ago been paid for by the Defense budget and 
are no longer needed to meet current opera- 
tional requirements and mobilization re- 
serves of the U.S. military services. Cost of 
repairing and shipping these articles are 
borne by either the recipient or the MAP ap- 
propriations. If not used to meet military 
assistance requirements, they will be scrapped 
and useful defense resources will be wasted. 

Much of the equipment furnished from 
excess is old and, by U.S. standards, obso- 
lescent and beyond the point of economical 


repair. But, to the recipient country where 
materials are relatively scarce and expensive 
while labor is relatively plentiful and in- 
expensive, these equipments are extremely 
valuable and useful. 


Once again, I repeat, they are not only 
valuable and useful to the recipient coun- 
tries but, to the extent that they in- 
crease their capability to defend them- 
selves, they are enormously useful to us; 
and it seems to me patently self-defeat- 
ing for the Senate to say that we are 
going to oppose the joint, unanimous 
opinions of the State Department, the 
Defense Department, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the allies who are trying to 
help us, and simply say we are going to 
put an arbitrary limit on this activity 
which does not provide any saving to us, 
and which certainly does not increase the 
capability of our allies to defend them- 
selves. 

The Senator from Idaho, in the latter 
part of his speech, was talking about 
the need for limiting U.S. involvement 
in Indochina. One of the ways we can 
do that is by giving the countries the 
capabilty of defending themselves. So 
he talks, on one phase of this matter, 
on one side, and then would place a lim- 
itation on the very action that is needed 
in order to limit U.S. involvement, no 
matter where it is, whether South Viet- 
nam, Israel, Berlin, or anywhere else. 

So it would strike me that passage of 
the amendment is eminently sensible. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. Who yields 
time? 
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RECESS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess subject to 
the call of the Chair, with the anticipa- 
tion that the Senate will reconvene 
around 1:30, proceeding then to a vote 
on the pending amendment at 2 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With the 
intervening time to be charged equally 
to both sides? 

Mr. CHURCH. With the intervening 
time to be charged equally to both sides. 

The motion was agreed to; and there- 
upon, at 12:45 p.m., the Senate took 
a recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:05 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding Of- 
ficer (Mr. Byrp of West Virginia). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
and ask unanimous consent that the time 
be equally divided between both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGHES). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 1:30 p.m. today and 
with the further understanding that the 
time be equally divided between both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to and at 1:11 
p.m,, the Senate took a recess subject to 
the call of the Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 1:20 p.m., 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. PEARSON). 


WHITE HOUSE MEMORANDUM ON 
REVENUE SHARING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am to- 
day releasing a White House memoran- 
dum sent by President Nixon to all 
senior administration officials urging 
that they familiarize themselves with the 
administration’s revenue-sharing legis- 
lation and that they make known on 
every suitable occasion the strong desire 
of the President to secure the enactment 
of this measure. 

I commend the President for his com- 
mitment to revenue sharing and for his 
increased efforts to secure enactment 
during this session of Congress. 

Federal revenue sharing with State 
and local government would restore 
needed balance in the federal form of 
government and would provide needed 
resources to allow States and localities 
to devise their own programs and set 
their own priorities to solve their own 
unique and most crucial problems. 
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As we all know, the concept of revenue 
sharing has been espoused for some time. 
It was endorsed in 1968 by both presi- 
dential candidates and by both party 
platforms. Over 100 different revenue- 
sharing bills were introduced during the 
90th Congress. Further, and of great 
significance, was the agreement reached 
in 1969 on the question of assuring cities 
and counties an adequate portion of rev- 
enue-sharing funds by agreeing to a 
guaranteed State passthrough provision. 

With Governors, mayors, and county 
officials united behind one basic revenue- 
sharing plan and with substantial sup- 
port in Congress, one would have thought 
that the Congress would then respond 
by enacting revenue sharing to relieve 
the fiscal pressures confronting State 
and local governments. 

The Congress did not act. 

Then in August of 1969 President Nixon 
fulfilled his commitment made during his 
campaign by including the proposal for 
revenue sharing within his New Federal- 
ism program and by sending to the Con- 
gress the requisite legislation. On Sep- 
tember 23 I introduced the administra- 
tion’s proposal, and I have been joined 
in eosponsorship by 33 other Senators. 

Still the Congress did not act. 

In January of this year State and local 
government public interest. groups, in- 
cluding the National Governors Confer- 
ence, the National League of Cities, the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the National 
Association of Counties and’ the National 
Legislative Conference, banded together 
to generate support for revenue sharing. 
On April 16 representatives of this group, 
including both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, liberals and conservatives, con- 
ducted a press conference calling upon 
the Congress to act promptly to relieve 
the urgent problems of our States and 
cities. 

Still the Congress has not acted. 

As I have stated, revenue sharing is 
supported by almost every Governor, 
mayor and county official in this country. 
The Nixon administration has submitted 
a proposal to this Congress. It has been 
cosponsored by over one-third of the 
membership of the Senate. In this situ- 
ation fundamental fairness demands 
that the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
fulfill their responsibilities by taking up 
this measure, holding hearings on it, 
and giving consideration to it. The Con- 
gress has already waited too long to re- 
spond to the problems of our States and 
cities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the memorandum of President 
Nixon to his senior administration offi- 
cials reaffirming his strong support for 
revenue sharing and calling upon the 
Congress to act be reprinted in full at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR SENIOR ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICIALS 
THe Wuire HOUSE, 
Washington, June 24, 1970. 
Subject: Revenue Sharing. 

This Administration came to office at a 
time when many Americans were frustrated 
(often justifiably) with the performance of 
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existing governmental institutions. We have, 
therefore, proposed basic changes in the do- 
mestic policies of the Federal Government, 
The Administration’s new domestic policies, 
taken together, constitute a strong effort to 
reform major program systems, renew our 
federalism, and strengthen the capacity of 
governmental institutions—at the national, 
State and local levels. 

Last August, I submitted to the Congress 
a proposal for sharing a portion of Federal 
revenues with State and local governments. 
This innovative program is designed to ex- 
tend Federal assistance to these governments 
iña broader, fairer, and less conditional 
manner. 

Over the years this mechanism will have a 
substantial economic and political effect on 
our Federal system. 

The arguments in favor of revenue sharing 
are as strong as ever: 

1. We have a serious “fiscal mismatch.” 
The Federal government has the superior 
revenue-generating system. The other levels 
of government have the major domestic ex- 
penditure requirements. ‘The Federal gov- 
ernment has long this disconti- 
nuity between public needs and resources. So 
far, we have chosen to bridge the gap through 
the mechanism of categorical grants-in-aid 
to State and local governments. Next year, 
nearly $28 billion will be spread over 500 
separate and uncoordinated aid categories. 

2. We need to design better systems for 
delivering Federal program assistance and 
better methods of fiscal assistance, Revenue 
sharing represents a valuable and necessary 
supplement to our existing financial assist- 
ance’ efforts, Increased resources and addi- 
tional decision- responsibility will be 
transferred to States and localities. Local 
discretion and flexibility will be encouraged. 
Citizen discontent over the inability of the 
Federal government to deliver services effec- 
tively provides strong incentive to decentral- 
ize some governmental decision-making. 

3. The revenue capacity of State and lo- 
cal government is severely strained—despite 
their considerable efforts. During the 1960s, 
the States made over 300 increases in major 
taxes, either enacting new taxes or raising 
rates on existing ones. Property taxes are 
very high in many areas. These governments 
need financial help. The simplest, most di- 
rect, and fairest way to provide that help is 
through revenue sharing. 

4. Adequate provision of basic public 
services is- a matter of high national prior- 
ity. Revenue sharing is directly responsive 
to this need. We look to our States and lo- 
calities to provide these services, and revenue 
sharing funds represent vital support for our 
domestic programs. 

5. Americans not only are frustrated with 
the performance of governmental institu- 
tions, but also with the unresponsiveness 
of these institutions to local concerns. The 
individual citizen can have the largest im- 
pact on public policy through his State and 
local governments, By strengthening these 
governments, revenue sharing can enhance 
individual contributions to public decision- 
making. Through revenue sharing an im- 
portant measure of political power is re- 
turned to the people. 

I want to emphasize the importance of 
revenue sharing in our total domestic policy. 
Revenue sharing is the financial heart of the 
New Federalism. 

Under the New Federalism, major aims are 
to define more clearly functional respon- 
sibilities among levels of government and 
strengthen governmental institutions at all 
levels. Welfare, for example, is appropriately 
a national responsibility. In addition to pro- 
viding equity and dignity for the poor, the 
Family Assistance Act will relieve State and 
local governments of rapidly rising costs for 
welfare. 

In areas which are primarily State-local 
responsibilities, revenue sharing and other 
measures which the Administration has ad- 
vanced will strengthen the capacity of States 
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and localities to make decisions which re- 
fect their own priorities and needs. 

In the first full year of the Family Assist- 
ance Program, fiscal relief for states and lo- 
calities will be nearly $600 million, in addi- 
tion to the currently estimated revenue shar- 
ing program of $1 billion. 

I encourage all of you to become familiar 
with the basic elements of the Administra- 
tion’s revenue sharing proposal and to make 
known, at every suitable occasion, our strong 
desire to secure its enactment in 1970. A very 
brief description of revenue sharing, along 
with major questions and answers, is en- 
closed. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
SUMMARY OF THE ADMINISTRATION REVENUE- 
SHARING PLAN 


The leading features of the Administra- 
tion’s revenue-sharing proposal are as 
follows: 

First, the total amount to be shared will 
be a stated percentage of personal taxable 
income—the base on which Federal individ- 
ual income taxes are levied. The fund will 
grow fairly rapidly from a currently projected 
program of $1 billion on a full-year basis to 
reach $5 billion by the mid-"70’s. 

Second, the distribution of the fund among 
the states will be based on a simple formula 
that assigns primary weight to population, 
but also gives some weight to tax efforts 
exerted in the State. 

Third, the distribution within each State 
between the State government and the lo- 
calities will be based on a formula, so that 
each unit of general government within a 
State will be assured a share that is pro- 
portionate to its own revenues raised. 

Fourth, no program or project restrictions 
will be placed on the use of the funds made 
available by the Federal Government. Each 
State, county, city and town will rely on its 
own judgment, and allocate the funds as it 
deems best. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this 
proposal are: 

(1) Simplicity—objective statistics and 
clearly defined procedures are used; 

(2) Fairness—all general purpose local 
governments participate, regardless of size; 

(3) Dependabdility—State and local govern- 
ments can count on the funds in their 
planning; and, 

(4) Discretion—State and local govern- 
ments are free to use the funds wherever 
they determine the need moŝt pressing. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ADMINISTRA- 

TION’S REVENUE-SHARING PROPOSAL 

1. Q. What is the purpose of this proposed 
legislation? 

A. The ultimate purposes are: 

To restore to the States their proper rights 
and roles in the Federal.system with a new 
emphasis on local initiative and discretion; 

To provide both the encouragement and 
the necessary resources for local and State 
Officials to exercise leadership in solving 
their own problems; 

To restore strength and vigor to local and 
State governments; 

To achieve a better allocation of total pub- 
lic resources, 

2. Q. Why do State and local governments 
need revenue sharing? 

A. One reason is due to what President 
Nixon calls the “fiscal mismatch.” Federal 
tax receipts, based largely on incomes, tend 
to grow faster than the economy. At the 
local level, the. reverse is true. State and 
local revenues, based heavily on sales and 
property taxes, do not keep pace with eco- 
nomic growth, while expenditure require- 
ments for education, health, welfare, and 
other local services tend to exceed such 
growth. 

3. Q But doesn’t the Federal Government 
provide aid to State and local governments 
already? 

A. Yes. Federal grants to State and local 
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governments will amount to $24 billion dur- 
ing fiscal year 1970 and an estimated $28 bil- 
lion in 1971. But this assistance is being 
distributed through a confusing array of 
nearly 500 separate program authorizations. 
A basic objective of revenue sharing is to 
supplement the existing Federal aid effort 
with broader and less conditional fiscal as- 
sistance. In this manner, both funds and the 
responsibility for their proper allocation will 
be transferred to the States and localities. 

4. Q. But if some “surplus” revenue de- 
velops at the Federal level, why not reduce 
the Federal tax take—leaving the field open 
for State and localities? 

A. This is not a matter of sending back 
to the States “excess” Federal revenues left 
over from Federal program requirements. 
Revenue sharing should be viewed as an et- 
penditure for a basic national purpose— 
strengthening the financial base of our Fed- 
eral system of government. It should be 
evaluated with other expenditure programs 
and assured delivery to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

5. Q. How much money is to be shared? 

A. The size of the total fund to be shared 
will be a stated percentage of personal tax- 
able income—the base on which Federal in- 
dividual income taxes are levied. To provide 
for an orderly phase-in of this program, the 
FY 1971 percentage will involve new obliga- 
tional authority of $275 million for the last 
quarter of the year—or $1 billion on a full- 
year basis; subsequent fiscal year percentages 
will be increased annually up to a permanent 
one percent for fiscal year 1976 and there- 
after. On this basis, we estimate an appro- 
priation for fiscal 1976 of about $5 billion. 

6. Q. The initial amount of revenue shar- 
ing does not sound like much, particularly 
when it is split up among 50 States and 
thousands of cities and counties. Wouldn’t 
this just be a drop in the bucket for most 
communities? 

A. Given the current and near-term budget 
outlook, we realistically faced two alterna- 
tives for introducing revenue sharing: (1) 
either delay introducing the plan until funds 
are available to begin a full-scale program, 
or (2) establish the plan now and provide 
for phased increases as budget resources per- 
mit. The second course of action is clearly 
preferable. With all the competing claims for 
limited Federal revenues, it is important to 
establish the principle of revenue sharing as 
soon as practicable. 

7. Q. Can the States and localities depend 
on this flow of funds to be regularly appro- 
priated? 

A. In order to provide for the assured flow 
of Federal funds, a permanent and indefinite 
appropriation will be authorized and estab- 
lished for the Department of the Treasury, 
from which money will be automatically dis- 
bursed each fiscal year, as required by the 
reyenue sharing act. 

8. Q. How will the funds be distributed? 

A. The funds will be distributed from the 
Federal Treasury to the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, Each State will receive 
an amount based on its share of national 
population, adjusted for the State’s revenue 
effort. The revenue effort factor provides the 
States with some incentive to maintain (and 
even expand) their efforts to use their own 
tax resources to meet their needs. Revenue 
effort is the ratio of total general revenues 
collected by State and local governments in 
& given year to the total personal income of 
that State. 

9. Q. Will the States be required to share 
some of this distribution with their local 
governments? 

A. Yes. The allocation of a State’s share 
among its general units of local government 
will be established by prescribed formula. 
The proportion which an individual local 
government will receive corresponds to the 
ratio of its own revenues to total State and 
local government revenues in the State. 

10. Q. Why are these particular distribu- 
tion formulas used? 
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A. Distributions based on revenues raised 
have several important advantages: 

They make allowance for State-by-State 
variations in preferences; 

They tend to be neutral with respect to 
the current relative fiscai importance of 
State and local governments in each State; 

They provide a method for allocation 
among governments units with overlapping 
jurisdictions. 

11. Q. By sharing revenues with every city, 
county, and town, is the effectiveness of 
this plan diluted too much? 

A. We are unable to find an acceptable or 
logical point at which revenue sharing 
funds should be denied a local government. 
Some proposals would exclude all cities 
and counties of less than 50,000. All local 
governments are faced with fiscal pressures, 
often especially acute for small communi- 
ties, and all deserve specific inclusion in the 
revenue-sharing program. 

12. Q. What restrictions or qualifications 
will be imposed on the use of these funds? 

A, There will be no program or project re- 
strictions on the use of these funds. One 
purpose of revenue sharing is to permit local 
authorities the programming flexibility to 
make their own budget allocation decisions. 
Each State will be required to meet mini- 


mum reporting and accounting requirements. 


13. Q. Are State and local governments able 
to establish proper social priorities for the 
allocation of their revenue sharing funds? 

A. The answer can be obtained by exam- 
ining the pattern of State and local spend- 
ing. From their own revenue, they have con- 
sistently spent the lion’s share on educa- 
tion, health and hospitals, and public wel- 
fare. 

14. Q. How do the various State, county, 
city and other local officials view this 
revenue-sharing proposal? 

A. We have had numerous discussions with 
governors, Mayors, and county officials on 
this proposal. There has developed a remark- 


able degree of approval. Revenue sharing has 
now been enthusiastically backed by the 


national associations of governors, mayors, 
county commissioners, and other State and 
local leaders. 

15. Q. How much of a new administrative 
apparatus will be required to administer reve- 
nue sharing? 

A, None. The plan has been designed to 
operate almost automatically, avoiding any 
requirement for the establishment of any 
new Federal bureau or agency. The whole 
purpose is to avoid Federal controls and to 
increase the fiscal discretion available to 
State and local governments, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
strongly support the amendment to sec- 
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tion 9 proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Section 9 of the Foreign Military Sales 
Act as now written would reduce U.S. 
surplus military items destined for our 
allies below an acceptable risk for no 
good reason. Placing an unrealistic ceil- 
ing on excess military materials for such 
allies, as South Korea, Turkey, Nation- 
alist China, and other friends who have 
stood firm against Communist aggres- 
sion for 25 years, is a measure which is 
completely unsupportable. 

Surplus military materials, such as 
weapons, vehicles, and tanks, which are 
not economically repairable for our 
Armed Forces, would all go to scrap if 
our allies did not have a vital need and 
capability to make them serviceable. The 
ceiling proposed by advocates who would 
weaken the capability of the free world 
will prevent the United States from mak- 
ing optimum use of these assets to help 
our allies continue their firm stand 
against aggression. 

Mr. President, this portion of the mili- 
tary assistance program has two great 
advantages. It helps our allies to main- 
tain their military forces, and it does 
not cost the American taxpayer. It buys 
security for the United States and her 
allies without cost. I challenge anyone 
to devise a cheaper deterrence. 

It has been proposed in section 9 of 
the act that a ceiling of $70 million on 
the basis of the original cost of the 
equipment be established by law. This 
action drastically curtails the vital con- 
tribution that excess articles make to 
the military assistance program. 

Providing military materials from U.S. 
surplus to our allies is the heart of the 
MAP program. For an example, of the 
$350 million appropriated for fiscal year 
1970, only $78 million was for moderni- 
zation, Unnecessary curtailment of ex- 
cess issues will increase the need for MAP 
funding of operating requirements and 
diminish our ability to use these assets 
for modernization. 

Mr. President, the reduced use of sur- 
plus items by our allies will not produce 
any savings to the United States. The 
articles have long ago been paid for by 
the United States. They are no longer 
required by our military services. It 
would cost more to repair them than it 
would to buy a replacement. Opportuni- 
ties for our forces to take advantage of 
improved replacements would be re- 
duced. 

Costs of repairing and shipping these 
articles are borne by either our allies 
or by MAP appropriations. If these ma- 
terials are not used to meet military as- 
sistance requirements, they will be 
scrapped and useful defense resources 
will be wasted. 

Mr. President, much of the equipment 
provided from surplus is old and worn 
out by U.S. standards. It is obsolete and 
beyond the point of economical repair. 
But, to our allies, where materials are 
relatively scarce and expensive, while 
labor is relatively plentiful and inex- 
pensive, these defense items are invalu- 
able in checking Communist aggression. 

The ceiling of $70 million at acquisi- 
tion cost which is being proposed would 
almost eliminate the excess program to 
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assist our allies. The use of the original 
cost to set this ceiling makes this pro- 
posal completely unrealistic. Such fac- 
tors as age, condition, and actual use- 
fulness to our allies must be taken into 
account. Experience of the Department 
of Defense over the years indicates that 
such excess equipment has a worldwide 
utility value of about 25 to 30 percent of 
the original or acquisition cost. 

Mr. President, I am strongly opposed 
to the $70 million ceiling on section 9 of 
the amendment to the act. If a ceiling 
must be imposed, then it is recommended 
that it be calculated on the “utility value” 
formula of 25 percent of acquisition cost 
as proposed by Senator Dominick. The 
Department of Defense has advised that 
the program can be sustained at this 
level without seriously jeopardizing the 
security of our allies. 

Mr. President, there is an apparent 
effort by the advocates of capitulation to 
weaken the defense posture of the free 
world. Their proposal will reduce the 
effectiveness and motivation of our allies, 
It will alienate our friends. It will be 
another measure toward isolationism for 
America. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate not to 
accept this unnecessary risk to our se- 
curity. Section 9 must be modified as 
proposed by Senator Dominicx’s amend- 
ment. I strongly urge my distinguished 
colleagues to approve his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, how 
much time do the two sides have remain- 
ing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado has 4 minutes re- 
maining. The other side has 9 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, it is ger- 
mane to this bill, because it is actually 
mentioned in the bill, to say a word 
about the situation in the Mideast which 
ea just broken by reason of a declara- 
tion—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I would say there is some 
question as to germaneness, but since the 
Senator has only 2 more minutes, I shall 
not object. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
agree that there is a question as to the 
germaneness. The bill itself refers to the 
Mideast, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I realize 
that. 

Mr. JAVITS. And this germaneness 
thing can be stretched to the breaking 
point, too. But when the bill itself refers 
to the issue, I do not see why we cannot 
discuss it, especially when it is urgent 
and timely. 

Mr. President, the United States to- 
day, through the Secretary of State, in- 

dicated that overtures with respect to 
the Mideast have been placed before 
other countries, but that the United 
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States had not yet made a decision on 
the question of arms aid to Israel, espe- 
cially as to the Phantoms which are ex- 
pressly covered by this bill. 

NEW U.S. MIDEAST PEACE PROPOSALS 


I am concerned that the U.S. initia- 
tive may be putting the cart before the 
horse. Unless and until Israel is assured 
of receiving the military equipment it 
needs, it is doubtful that the Soviet 
Union and the radical Arabs are likely 
to negotiate to any real purpose. If they 
are given reason to believe that Israel 
can be weakened and worn down mili- 
tarily and economically, they have little 
incentive to agree to a real cease-fire or 
seriously to negotiate. However, if it is 
made clear that Israel will be provided 
with the planes and other equipment it 
needs to match the massive inflow 
of Soviet arms—and personnel—then 
Cairo, Amman, Moscow—and the Arab 
commandos—may have an incentive to 
negotiate for peace. 

The crucial substance and details of 
the latest U.S. peace proposals for the 
Mideast have not been made public. But 
it is reported that the main thrust of the 
latest U.S. initiative is to reestablish the 
cease-fire and to reactivate the Jarring 
Mission for “indirect” peace talks. Both 
of these objectives are desirable. But 
past experience counsels caution. 

Egypt has shown scant regard for past 
ceasefires; and the previous laborious 
travels of Ambassador Jarring failed to 
produce anything of substance as to 
peace, 

Even temporary cease-fires are desir- 
able provided that they are not just 
pauses for the UAR to catch its breath. 
Real caution is called for in this respect. 
Moreover, the greatest caution must be 
exercised to assure that a temporary 
ceasefire and pullback from the Suez 
Canal area is not used by the USSR. 
and the UAR to prejudice Israel and to 
gain a strategic advantage by moving up 
to the Suez Soviet SAM III’s and cover- 
ing Mig fighter patrols. 

The big powers, inevitably, will con- 
tinue to play an important role in Mid- 
east diplomacy. Certainly there are issues 
with respect to the Mideast which are 
the proper subject of U.S.-U.S.S.R. nego- 
tiation. But this must not include a big 
power dictate which could sacrifice 
Israel’s security on the altar of some 
larger “accommodation.” 

Israel has not gained peace as a result 
of the 1967 war, but at least it has gained 
a position which is strategically viable 
while it waits for a real peace. Israel can- 
not now be asked to compromise or un- 
dermine its strategic viability for any- 
thing short of meaningful peace. 

The Soviet Union has a very ambitious 
geostrategic “game plan” in the Mideast. 
It has succeeded in achieving some of its 
preliminary objectives by bankrolling 
Arab radicalism with arms and by fan- 
ning anti-Israel passions. But the Soviet 
Union cannot achieve its broader aims 
unless it succeeds in reopening the Suez 
Canal. This would reopen access of the 
expanding Soviet Navy to the Red Sea 
and Persian Gulf areas, which the Krem- 
lin believes to be ripe for its influence in 
the wake of Britain’s withdrawal from 
east of Suez. 

The United States has a vital interest 
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of its own in seeing that, when the Suez 
is opened, it is with freedom of transit 
for all countries and will lead to peace in 
the area. 

Finally, I hope the United States will 
be spared the embarrassment, as hap- 
pened before, of having its peace propos- 
als rejected by all the Mideast parties 
concerned—as well as by the U.S.S.R. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Kennepy) for yielding me the 
time, and I thank the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrn) for his forbearance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who were unable to 
be in the Chamber from the beginning 
of the debate, let me say that the amend- 
ment I am proposing is supported by the 
State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
is a much more realistic—perhaps that is 
one word that my opponents would use— 
amendment than the former one, al- 
though I thought the other one was very 
good. 

This amendment would accomplish 
two things: One, it would enable us to 
give excess material to our allies so that 
they could defend themselves, instead of 
involving the United States in any kind 
of widening conflict. Two, it would en- 
able our allies—and I am talking about 
countries such as Korea, Turkey, Greece, 
and Iran—to acquire this material with- 
out having to put up as much money 
as they previously would have had to 
put up, because the value would be com- 
puted at a lesser level. Consequently, we 
would have a situation in which there 
would not be as much drain on their 
budget and less drain on ours, because we 
would not have to maintain the material 
or simply scrap it, as we would have to 
do under existing circumstances, as pre- 
sented in the bill. 

I repeat: This is a variation on the 
amendment that was very closely re- 
jected the last time. My feeling is that 
some people did not really understand 
what I was trying to do before, I hope 
that this makes it crystal clear, and I 
would sincerely urge that this amend- 
ment be adopted. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a quorum call, with 
the time not to be charged to either side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, at what time is 
the vote to take place? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two p.m. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I think I have 
only 2 minutes remaining. If we take it 
out of the quorum call, I will not have 
any time in which to sum up. Perhaps 
the Senator could take a certain amount 
out of his time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
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is no objection, it will not be taken out 
of the time remaining. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such additional time as may re- 
main. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment now being presented. It ap- 
peared in slightly different form several 
days ago and was defeated. Both the orig- 
inal and this amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado 
would quadruple the size of the ceiling 
established for the arms giveaway pro- 
gram of excess weapons from our own 
inventory. 

This quadrupling is done by evaluat- 
ing the quipment that is given away at 
a particular level. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has established a limit of 50 percent of 
the original acquisition cost to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado would reduce that to 25 percent. 
This would be unwise. The Defense De- 
partment voluntarily, without any in- 
struction whatever from Congress, has 
already established a formula which, on 
the average, makes the figure 30 percent. 
If we are going to establish a congres- 
sional guideline in the name of the ceil- 
ing, it would be very unwise to make 
that a lesser figure than the Defense De- 
partment has voluntarily established by 
its own methods. Therefore, I hope this 
amendment will be rejected. 

I also urge Senators to remember that 
when we go to conference, we need room 
for further negotiations. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I will 
be very brief, because the time is ap- 
proaching when we will have to vote. 

This amendment does this: 

One, it gives more flexibility to be able 
to get our allies in a position to defend 
themselves, instead of our having to do it 
for them. 

Two, it reduces the burden on our al- 
lies, on their own budget, which they 
would have to put into a special fund, 
under section 10. So it accomplishes two 
things in that way. 

Three, it reinforces the control of Con- 
gress over what type of items are going 
to be given away, by requiring that the 
President report to all the committees 
before any major weapons systems are 
distributed. 

Four, it is more realistic in terms of 
utility value than is the committee 
amendment because of the fact that the 
articles we are distributing are, by and 
large, 10 to 12 years old. As such, cer- 
tainly the 25 percent of original acquisi- 
tion cost formula is reasonable. 

I might also point out in that connec- 
tion that the 30 percent which the mili- 
tary said they were using was probably— 
and I say this because of the discussions 
we have had in committee—computed 
without taking in the research and de- 
velopment costs in terms of acquisition. 
So I would think that if we included that, 
what they were giving away is probably 
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25 percent or less as a totally computed 
cost, so I do not think that would be 
violating anything there. 

All I can say is that this is needed for 
our allies and for our own security. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). Yes, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 2 p.m. having arrived, the Senate will 
now proceed to vote on the amendment 
of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
DOMINICK) . 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BaynH), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartTHy), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), is absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayw), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
PHY), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxsBe) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MownprT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs) and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. Boces), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munopt), the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. Murry), and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 48, as follows: 

[No. 172 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 


Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hollings 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Prouty 

Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Young, N. Dak. 


McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 


Moss 

Muskie 
Nelson 
Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 


Montoya Young, Ohio 
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NOT VOTING—12 
Goldwater Percy 


Boggs Russell 
Saxbe 


Dodd 
Eagleton Yarborough 


So Mr. Domtnick’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

ANNOUNCEMENT ON PROBABLE LIVE PAIR ON 

CHURCH-COOPER AMENDMENT VOTE 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, during 
the week of June 30, I will be attending 
as a delegate the fifth Conference on the 
United Nations of the Next Decade. The 
Conference will be held in Denmark and 
is sponsored by the Stanley Foundation. 

At the time I agreed to attend as a dele- 
gate, it was not anticipated that the 
Church-Cooper amendment would still 
be pending and might be voted upon in 
my absence. 

In the event the amendment is voted 
upon in my absence, I have a live pair 
with the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc) who opposes the amendment; and, 
therefore, my absence would in no way 
change the final result. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for agreeing to a live 
pair since otherwise it would have been 
necessary to cancel plans for attending 
the Conference. 


Bayh 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan of Idaho). The Senator from 
Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Colorado intend to of- 
fer an amendment at the present time? 
Could the leadership ask his intentions 
so that we may be guided thereby. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I will be 
very happy to inform the leadership that 
I am going into a matter which I have 
discussed before, and will then offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Secretary yield further? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to carry on a discussion with 
the minority leader for the purpose of 
laying down guidelines, or perhaps we 
should call them guideposts for the days 
ahead. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wonder if it would be possible, in view of 
the fact that at the present time the 
only amendments to be offered are 
amendments by the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN), the Senator 
from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. Jackson), the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
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maybe the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), and the 
distinguished Senator—I do not think I 
should try to list them all. 

May I say that as far as all of these 
amendments are concerned, I believe 
they are in good order except the one 
which I think the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado may offer. 

I wonder if it would be possible to 
arrive at a time limitation on each of 
these amendments, say 2 hours on each 
amendment beginning tomorrow with 
a vote on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment at 2 p.m. on Tuesday next and a 
vote on the entire bill at 4 p.m. on Tues- 
day next. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me first? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, this re- 
quest has followed from a discussion 
with a number of Senators on this side 
of the aisle and the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 

As far as I know, unless someone 
wishes to interject a contrary opinion, 
there is every desire to finish this bill— 
and it does seem that Tuesday is a very 
good day to do it—and if we can, to ac- 
commodate each other by some limita- 
tion on the numerous amendments fol- 
lowing the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. We do not ask any limi- 
tation on that amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the 
purpose of perfecting the unanimous- 
consent request, and I shall not object, 
I hope the majority leader will make two 
provisions, one for amendments to 
amendments; and two, not limiting the 
limitation to the amendments of those 
who have spoken up and said they have 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; 
amendments. 

Mr. JAVITS. All amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But with the proviso 
that on the Cooper-Church amendment 
the vote would be on Tuesday at 2 p.m., 
and the final vote would be at 4 p.m. on 
Tuesday. Some people seem to attach 
some symbolic significance to the date. 
I do not care what date it occurs on just 
So we can dispose of the measure one way 
or another and get back on a one-session 
basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. If amendments to the 
amendments are provided for, and the 
time, will it be understood that sessions 
will be extended to accommodate action 
on all amendments and amendments 
thereto, and still meet the deadline? 

Mr. SCOTT. The daily sessions. 

Mr. JAVITS. The daily sessions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We will do the best 
we can but we have other important leg- 
islation backing up because of the full 6 
weeks we have spent on this bill. 

At the last minute all these new 
amendments spring up and proposals 
come into being. We have been on this 
matter for 6 weeks. Where have these 
amendments been all this time? 


I said all 
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Mr, SCOTT and Mr. HOLLAND ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, speaking 
for myself, I have been ready to vote on 
Cooper-Church for at least 3 weeks, as 
the Senator knows, but we have tried 
to accommodate the desires of a num- 
ber of Senators. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

My question is: How long does the dis- 
tinguished majority leader expect the 
present program to continue of having 
two sessions, one lasting into the night? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For as long as the 
pending business is the pending busi- 
ness. 

Mr. PASTORE. Without the unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We hope we will get 
that. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Then, the Senator in- 
dicates if the pending business is dis- 
posed of next Tuesday there will no 
longer be the necessity for night sessions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; at 
this time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why do we not make 
the time limitation 1 hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fine. 

Mr. PASTORE. If a Senator cannot 
state his case in one-half hour I do not 
see what case he has. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Fine. Very well, I 
change the request, and I am delighted 
to do so, to 1 hour, applicable to all 
amendments and amendments thereto. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. If all amendments were 
taken care of by Saturday under the 1- 
hour time limitation, would we have a 
final vote on Saturday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because we have 
other bills. Very likely we will be on the 
postal reform bill on Saturday, and con- 
ference reports. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it not be better to 
take care of all our emergency legisla- 
tion before July 1, even if we have to 
put over the vote on the Cooper-Church 
amendment and put over the vote on 
the bill until after July 4? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has a 
point, but if we can get an agreement, 
maybe we could do both. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wonder why we could 
not vote on this bill before or after next 
Tuesday. What is so sacred about voting 
on Tuesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Just to get it off be- 
fore the holiday. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
be certain, before the ruling, that the 
time limitation does not apply to me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
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Mr. SCOTT. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The Senator wants the 
vote on the bill at 4 p.m. on Tuesday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and the vote on 
the Cooper-Church amendment at 2 p.m. 
on Tuesday, and the waiver of rule XII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to suspending rule XII? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. What is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
vision for a quorum call. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Presient, will 
the Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have forgotten to include in the unani- 
mous consent request that the time, 
when it begins to run after the disposal 
of the speech and the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado, be equally divided between the 
sponsor of the amendment and the 
majority leader, or whomever he may 
designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
at 4 o'clock p.m. Tuesday, June 30, 1970 on 
the final passage of H.R. 15628, an act to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Ordered further, That the Senate vote at 
2 o'clock pm. on the same day on the pend- 
ing committee amendment, as amended. 

Ordered further, That further debate on 
any amendment or amendment to an 
amendment (except the pending amend- 
ment by the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
ALLoTT on which there is no limitation) be 
limited to 1 hour each, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the Majority Leader or his de- 
signee. 


EXTENSION OF THE EFFECTIVE- 
NESS OF THE DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT TO JULY 30, 1970 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Joint Resolution 1259. 

The PESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
1259), to extend the effectiveness of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 to July 
30, 1970, which was read twice by its 
title. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H.J. Res. 1259) was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the minority leader for the purpose of 
propounding a question to the majority 
leader, without my losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished majority leader what 
is the order of business in part 2 of the 
day’s proceedings following the disposi- 
tion of the education bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, the sec- 
ond shift will return to the appropria- 
tion for the Office of Education. We hope 
that will be finished tonight. 

That will be followed by Calendar No, 
913, S. 3842, a bill to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service and to estab- 
lish the U.S. Postal Service, which will be 
taken up tonight, if possible—which is 
doubtful—and tomorrow night certainly, 
and Saturday as well, if need be. 

On tomorrow the Senate will convene 
at 9 o’clock in the morning, and after 
an agreement with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
and the distingiushed Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon), after the prayer we 
will take up the 17 conference reports 
on the stockpile bills. 

Following the Postal Reform bill, we 
have the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, then the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill, and then the Interior 
Department appropriation bill, which will 
be coming up; and if we can get all those 
out of the way by Thursday next, I think 
we will be following in the Pastore pat- 
tern. I refer to the Pastore pattern be- 
cause it was his bright idea which 
brought about a culmination of this 
stretched-out proceeding. 

Mr. SCOTT. There is another Pastore 
pattern which should be commended, 
and that is the suggestion that the time 
on all amendments be limited to 1 hour, 
and I want to congratulate another pro- 
posal by the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I yield the floor, may I say there will 
be at least 1 vote, perhaps more, early 
tomorrow morning, on the stockpile 
measures, so all Senators should be on 
notice. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, did the 
Senator mention the guarantee bill from 
the Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, but that may be 
brought up later, for reasons which I 
will explain to the Senator shortly. But, 
to repeat, it is very, very likely that there 
will be a Saturday session. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, at the 
risk of being deemed “crude,” or “cyn- 
ical,” or of having it inferred that I have 
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not been in the Senate long enough to 
know how matters are handled here, I 
would like to pose one simple question: 
Is this not the proper, sensible time to 
come to grips with the various measures 
designed to influence American policy in 
Vietnam? I think it is time, and that is 
why today I intend to propose an amend- 
ment which I hope and expect the Senate 
will reject, decisively and finally. 

This is an amendment which would 
place severe and unprecedented re- 
straints upon the Commander in Chief 
as he works to extricate this Nation from 
a war he inherited. Ideally, such re- 
straints would never have been suggested. 
But they were suggested, and, as prom- 
ised, will inevitably come before the Sen- 
ate sooner or later. The sooner this 
legislation is disposed of, the better. Just 
by looming in the background it can have 
a bad effect. That is why I am anxious 
to dispose of it, That is why I shall offer 
the amendment, and hope it is defeated. 

In my remarks today I want to empha- 
size two things. First, why I think this 
is the appropriate time to bring the mat- 
ter to a vote. Second, why I think this 
amendment should be defeated. As I 
shall make clear, these two questions are 
quite closely linked. Hence, I think it is 
not just important that we defeat this 
amendment, but that we defeat it now, 
to rid ourselves of the vague uncertain- 
ties hanging over this Government. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this, 
my own amendment. There may be some 
who think it odd to propose an amend- 
ment and then to vote against it. But at 
a glance as Senate practice will tell them 
that this is hardly an unprecendented 
action. Consider the following examples. 

Consider record vote number 565 in 
the second session of the 88th Congress. 
Senators may consult the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 110, part 17, page 21900. 
At that time the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) 
moved to table H.R. 11380, an amend- 
ment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. Senator Armen then voted against 
his own tabling motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT., I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, Did that method work? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think so. 

Mr. AIKEN, I assume the Senator has 
checked on that. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I want. to congratulate 
the Senator from Vermont, who is our 
patron saint on this side, because I have 
before me an analysis of that particular 
action. The motion to table was rejected, 
and the Senator was on the prevailing 
side, by a vote of 49 to 38. So he is to be 
congratulated. 

Mr. AIKEN. And the Senator thinks 
that is an excellent precedent for his 
move? 

Mr, ALLOTT. I do not know of any- 
body’s action I would rather have as a 
precedent than the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I might say that on that occasion 
I had the pleasure of voting with him. 

Consider record vote No. 93 in the first 
session of the 90th Congress. Senators 
may consult the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 113, part 8, page 10692. At that 
time the able majority leader, the distin- 
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guished senior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD), moved to recommit 
H.R. 6950, a measure concerning restora- 
tion of investment tax credit. Senator 
MANSFIELD then voted against his own 
motion to recommit. 

Consider record vote No. 46 in the 
second session of the 91st Congress. Sen- 
ators may consult page 4141 in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp for February 19, 1970. 
At that time—a short four and a half 
months ago—the able majority leader, 
Senator MANSFIELD, moved to table Sen- 
ate Resolution 359, concerning a select 
committee on equal educational oppor- 
tunity. Senator MANSFIELD then voted 
against his own motion to table. 

Mr. President, these are but a few ex- 
amples of the accepted and valid practice 
of opposing a measure one has proposed. 
It is perfectly consistent to feel that a 
measure should not be passed, but de- 
serves prompt consideration. That is my 
reasoning today. I think it is my duty to 
expedite consideration of this measure 
which is so directly relevant to the cur- 
rent debate. Therefore, I favor bringing 
it to a vote. I think it is an unwise meas- 
ure, and therefore I intend to vote 
against it. 

This amendment, which I shall offer 
in my own behalf, has the same wording 
as the so-called amendment to end 
the war, heavily advertised as the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment. It has 
been the announced intention of the 
sponsors of that amendment to attach 
this language to the military procure- 
ment authorization bill. I do not see 
why that particular form of attachment 
should be considered vital. 

Indeed, I think it is most appropriate 
that we consider measures pertaining to 
the entire situation in Cambodia and the 
rest of Southeast Asia at the time of the 
most comprehensive debate in which we 
are engaged. Further, I am convinced 
that the American people want it this 
way. They are divided on the particular 
question of policy but they are anxious 
for the Senate to make some coherent 
statement, not just about Cambodia but 
about this entire foreign policy dilemma. 
The American people do not want policy 
statements to emerge from the Senate 
in drips and drops. They do not want the 
Senate to sacrifice an orderly consider- 
ation of all relevant matters just to ob- 
serve some timetable that was set before 
the current comprehensive debate de- 
veloped. The American people do not 
want the Senate to meander around this 
issue. They have a sense of germaneness 
and would like to have all the germane 
matters discussed and voted on at ap- 
proximately the same time. 

Mr. President, every Senator was ex- 
posed to the massive lobbying effort that 
immediately followed the President's de- 
cision to make a limited incursion into 
the Cambodia sanctuary area. Every 
Senator’s office was visited by large 
numbers of persons interested in voicing 
their opinions on this issue. 

Let me be very clear about my own 
experience, and my own reaction to that 
experience. For the most part the per- 
sons who visited my office were civil, in- 
formed, concerned and courteous. There 
were some exceptions, of course. But by 
and large, the intense lobbying effort 
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during the first 2 weeks of May was an 
admirable example of good citizens exer- 
cising their constitutional right to voice 
their opinions and know they were 
heard. 

Of course, not everyone who came to 
see me felt aggrieved by the President’s 
policy. On the contrary, some of the 
most able and articulate visitors to my 
office came to assure me that the support 
for the President’s policy was solid, and 
included—as it still includes—a large 
section of not only the entire population, 
but, more specifically, even the student 
population. 

But be that as it may, the fact is that 
most of those citizens who journeyed to 
Washington were opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s policy with regard to the Cam- 
bodia sanctuaries, and were dissatisfied 
with the general contours of the Presi- 
dent's policy in Vietnam. They were crit- 
ical of the Vietnamization program and, 
by implication, of the entire Nixon doc- 
trine. 

Most of these persons oppose the Pres- 
ident for honorable reasons. In most 
cases they fear an inevitable and in- 
exorable American involvement in Asia. 
I disagree with the fears they have as a 
result of the President’s program, but I 
recognize that these are matters about 
which honorable—and by no means 
“crude and cynical”—men can and do 
disagree. 

What most struck me about these 
earnest lobbyists—young and adult 
alike—was their overriding interest in 
two things. One was an interest in the 
Cooper-Church amendment. The other 
was an interest in the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment. 

These people made three requests. 
First they urged me to consider these 
measures carefully. Second, they urged 
me to consider them together. Third, 
they urged me to support both. I think 
they were perfectly correct in urging 
and expecting all Senators to do the 
first two. We have done so. I cannot sat- 
isfy them on the third point. But that 
is an honorable difference of opinion 
about the best way to reach our common 
goal—peace. 

Mr. President, I think the American 
people expect us to make a comprehen- 
sive review of all the relevant measures 
regarding Vietnam while we are in the 
midst of this current debate. I think the 
American people have a right to expect 
this. I think their expectation refiects a 
clear understanding of rational and or- 
derly procedure. 

The American people are ready to have 
us vote up or down on the relevant 
measures. Still, there are those who say 
pa it is premature to vote on this mat- 

r. 

It is especially odd to hear it said that it 
is premature to take up this matter be- 
cause the supporters of the measure have 
not had time to muster their support. 
This is implausible. 

Some of the supporters of this measure 
—and, of course, I do not include Sen- 
ators in this description—have made a 
career of mustering support for this 
amendment and for the thousands upon 
thousands of petitions, marchers, sit-ins, 
teach-ins, fasts, picketing, riots, mail 
drives, and lobbying trips and other ac- 
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tivities which have all been supported by 
the very same people who are ready, on 
signal, to rally to the support of this 
measure. 

With regard to the argument that sup- 
porters of this amendment are not 
“ready” to vote on it, let us consider the 
supporters in two different categories, 
some of those in the public at large and 
those in the Senate. 

With regard to some of those sup- 
porters in the public at large, two obser- 
vations are relevant. These supporters 
can be rallied at the drop of a picket 
sign. For some of these supporters, fall- 
ing into line is a primary reflex. 

Moreover, assuming (implausibly) it 
would take time to stimulate the reflexes 
of such people, it is still appropriate to 
ask this question: What is the purpose of 
rallying these supporters? Is it to give 
them time to book more planes and 
trains and buses to get to Washington to 
tell us what we already know—that they 
would rather like it if we supported the 
amendments they support? This is good 
for the transportation industry, but it 
has little practical effect at this late date. 
Or is it that the supporters of this meas- 
ure need more time to get all those full 
page advertisements—complete with re- 
quests for funds—printed in the New 
York Times? 

These advertisements may be good for 
the New York Times—and honorable 
men of good will can and do disagree as 
to whether that is in the national inter- 
est. And the moneys which the advertise- 
ments raise may be in the interests of the 
various “movements,” and especially of 
the political candidates about whom some 
of these “movements” are enthusiastic. 
Again, honorable men of good will can 
and most certainly do disagree as to 
whether this is in the national interest. 

But I must ask: What has all this to 
do with the question of when it would 
be best to bring up a particular piece of 
Senate business? It can hardly be ex- 
pected that we here in the Senate can or 
should tailor our business to suit the 
convenience of the New York Times ad- 
vertising department, or of the groups 
outside the Senate who will benefit from 
a favorable response to an advertising 
campaign. I cannot bring myself to be- 
lieve that the Senate must be con- 
strained by considerations such as these. 

So much for the proposition that we 
should not take up this matter because 
some of the supporters of the measure, 
outside the Senate, are not “ready” for 
it to be taken up. Now, what is to be said 
about the notion that the supporters 
within the Senate are not “ready” to 
stand up and be counted on this 
measure? 

Mr. President, let us all face some ele- 
mentary facts. Every Senator is a re- 
sponsible citizen. Every Senator is a re- 
sponsible Member of the Senate. Every 
Senator has been pondering the diffi- 
cult problems of American disengage- 
ment from Vietnam for years. I very 
much doubt that there are any Senators 
who are not clear in their own minds as 
to where they stand on the so-called 
amendment to end the war, the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment. 

Mr. President, it has also been ru- 
mored that it is premature to consider 
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this measure now because the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, of which this is a 
true copy as to its contents, was due to 
be revised in some particular. I do not 
know whether the rumored revisions are 
more than rumors, I do know two things. 

First, if some Senators want to intro- 
duce a revised version of the so-called 
amendment to end the war, then they 
may do so. 

Second, I know that a lot of money 
has been raised from television shows and 
newspaper advertisements on behalf of 
the amendment on which my amend- 
ment is modeled. The money has come 
from people who sent money to support 
appeals for that amendment to end the 
war. These appeals have been going on 
for nearly 2 months. I think the people 
who expressed this support deserve to 
have a prompt vote on the amendment 
they sent money to support. 

Now, I understand that the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota would rather 
prefer—and he so expressed yesterday— 
to bring a matter exactly like this before 
the Senate a little later in the year. Of 
course, it is his privilege to do so. He can 
bring it up, with his name on it, when- 
ever the spirit moves him. But I should 
have thought the spirit would move him 
rather more quickly than it now appears. 

In fact, I am frank to admit that I am 
mystified by the fact—quite evident on 
the last 24 hours—that the junior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is so exercised 
about the fact that his amendment is 
coming to a vote. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota has spoken with admirable energy 
and astonishing frequency on the sub- 
ject of squarely confronting what he con- 
siders the vital issues of the day. He has 
not been reluctant to share with a wide 
public his opinion that it is time for the 
American people, and especially the Sen- 
ate, to stand up and be counted on con- 
troversial matters. 

Given the fact that the junior Senator 
from South Dakota thinks his amend- 
ment is vital to the future of the Re- 
public; and given the fact that he is ar- 
dently in favor of hastening considera- 
tion of vital matters in the Senate; and 
given the fact that he is anxious to stand 
up and be counted on the question his 
amendment touches—given all this, 
then I should think I am doing the 
junior Senator from South Dakota a 
distinct favor by doing what I can to 
expedite a vote on his amendment. 

In fact, there are some men in this 
body who have indicated that they think 
we have already been delayed for too 
long in the current debate. 

I do not share this belief. In fact, I 
am most puzzled by the idea that 6 weeks 
is too long to spend debating the most 
expeditious way to disengage from a war 
that is nearly a decade old. 

I am frankly very puzzled indeed as 
to how anyone can feel that a few weeks 
is too long to spend considering the pol- 
icies of a President who has inherited a 
war which was, when he inherited it, the 
longest war in American history, and 
who in a few short months managed to 
reverse 8 years of escalation, and who 
has never wavered in his commitment 
to orderly deescalation. 

Mr. President, in this regard I must 
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emphasize one more point. I am more 
than puzzled—I am astonished and 
amazed and filled with wonder and 
awe—when I hear it said that we have 
spent too much time debating matters 
which have a direct constitutional im- 
portance. 

Let me be very clear. I am convinced 
that the various measures designed to 
dictate disengagement policy to the 
President raise serious constitutional 
questions. In fact, I am convinced that 
they involve serious constitutional trans- 
gressions. They violate the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution. 

With regard to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution, one thing is very clear. Our 
Constitution is a product of the 18th 
century. According to some people, this 
makes the Constitution hopelessly out of 
date. I respectfully disagree. I say that 
our Constitution was a product of the 
richest period of political philosophizing 
the world has ever seen. I know that our 
Constitution was the product of the 
greatest single deliberative body in the 
history of human politics—the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1789. I know that 
the very heart of the political philosophy 
embodied in the Constitution is the idea 
of the separation of powers. The tower- 
ing figures who drafted our founding 
document understood the overriding 
necessity for a rational division of labor 
among political men and institutions. I 
respectfully suggest that the legislative 
amendments designed to circumscribe 
and fetter the President violate the spirit 
of this Constitution. 

Mr. President, in addition, these 
amendments violate the letter of the 
Constitution. The Constitution stipulates, 
and nearly two centuries of precedent 
attests, that the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief and that once troops 
are committed to battle, the responsibil- 
ity for their intelligent use falls on the 
President. 

No Congress has failed to understand 
this, and I am confident that when, in a 
very short while, we put the pending 
amendment to a vote, this Senate will 
demonstrate that it understands the let- 
ter and the spirit of the Constitution. 
This Senate will demonstrate that it un- 
derstands the facts of our relevant con- 
stitutional history. The Senate will dem- 
onstrate that it has no appetite for hasty 
and reckless tampering with our settled 
constitutional arrangements. The Senate 
will demonstrate that it has no desire to 
undertake an unprecedented usurpation 
of Presidential power at a moment when 
the President is engaged in the very deli- 
cate task of extracting this Nation from 
a war he inherited. The Senate will dem- 
onstrate its accord with the Nation’s 
public opinion as measured by every 
poll—the opinion that the accepted role 
of the Commander in Chief should not 
be mutilated by the Senate. The Senate 
will demonstrate all these things by re- 
jecting this amendment. Of course, any- 
thing can happen in these odd times. 

If, as a result of some wholly unfore- 
seen dereliction of judgment, this meas- 
ure were to be adopted by the Senate, it 
would not be adopted by the House of 
Representatives, I am sure. 

Furthermore, if, by some drastic sus- 
pension of the laws of nature and of na- 
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ture’s God, this reckless measure did 
pass both the Senate and the House, the 
President would be bound by his consti- 
tutional oath and his good sense to veto 
it. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly clear that 
this measure is not going to become a 
law—that is, it is perfectly clear to any- 
one with a clear comprehension of the 
realities of American life. The problem 
is that our enemy may not have such a 
clear comprehension of these realities. 
He may not understand that this meas- 
ure has no future. 

Let us just consider one likely effect 
of this misunderstanding on the part of 
the enemy. Consider the effect on the 
so-called Paris peace talks. 

Obviously, there is little talk now, be- 
cause the other side does not want peace 
on any terms other than its own. What 
we must ponder is the possibility that, 
were we in the enemy’s position, we 
would behave in exactly the same way as 
long as the U.S. Senate had failed to 
act on a measure that would make it un- 
necessary for the enemy to negotiate. 

Is it not clear that this would be one 
of the most noxious effects of adopting 
this measure? Is it not clear that this 
measure would make it unnecessary for 
the enemy to ever get serious about 
reaching a negotiated settlement of the 
war? Is it not clear that delaying final 
action on this amendment may only pro- 
long the violence and killing in Asia? 

Further, is it not clear that passage 
of this measure by the Senate will have 
somewhat the same terrible effect even 
if it is not passed by the House? Is it not 
clear that the enemy will take this as a 
sign that the American Government has 
no expectation that meaningful talks 
will ever take place, in Paris, or any- 
where else? This is why I oppose this 
amendment on two grounds. First, it 
tampers with proven constitutional ar- 
rangements as regard the vital powers 
of the Commander in Chief. The second 
reason for opposing the amendment is 
that it would have a dangerous effect, 
should its provisions ever become law. 
These provisions cut the ground from 
under our judicious withdrawal policy, a 
policy that is designed to give Vietnami- 
zation a fighting chance to succeed. 

The vital question here is what would 
a rash and inflexible withdrawal time- 
table do to the Vietnamization program 
which alone can guarantee that our many 
sacrifices have not been in vain? 

In this regard, I would like to call at- 
tention to a report issued by the highly 
respected Citizens Committee for Peace 
With Freedom in Vietnam. 

The citizens committee is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organization founded in 
October 1967, by private citizens, includ- 
ing President Harry S. Truman and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
organizing chairman is a man universally 
respected in this Chamber, Senator Paul 
H. Douglas. The cochairmen are General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey, and George 
Meany. The vice chairman is Mrs. Oswald 
B. Lord, the director is Charles Tyroler 
II, the deputy director is Abbott Wash- 
burn, and the treasurer is Huntington 
Harris. 
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The citizens committee describes itself 
in this way, and, I think, Mr. President, 
it is wise to look at it from this view- 
point, especially when we consider the 
caliber of the committee. 

Our committee is national and non-parti- 
san. 

We are incorporated as a non-profit orga- 
nization. Membership is limited to those in 
private life. It is open to any private citizen 
but it is not our purpose to solicit a mass 
membership or to circulate petitions or to 
sponsor or participate in rallies or demon- 
strations. 

The Committee has no organizational 
affiliates. All members serve in their individ- 
ual capacities. 

Our activities are wholly financed by vol- 
untary contributions from concerned citi- 
zens. We hope that you will want to help to 
make our work effective. 


The report I want to share with Sena- 
tors is the report of the committee’s sec- 
ond factfinding mission to Vietnam. This 
report was drafted, significantly, on April 
19, before the first of the President’s two 
April speeches of this year. The men who 
drafted it are all highly regarded men of 
moderation and proven judgment. They 
include these men: 

Edmund A. Gullion, dean of the Flet- 
cher School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
University; former U.S. Ambassador to 
the Congo; former counselor of legation, 
Vietnam; founding member and director, 
Peace With Freedom Committee. 

Charles Tyroler II, president, Quadri- 
Science, Inc., Washington, D.C.; former 
Director of Manpower Supply, Depart- 
ment of Defense; founding member and 
director, Peace With Freedom Commit- 
tee. 


Abbott Washburn, president, Wash- 
burn, Stringer Associates, Inc., consul- 
tants, Washington, D.C.; Chairman, U.S. 
Delegation, Intelsat Conference; former 


Deputy Director, U.S. Information 
Agency; founding member and director, 
Peace With Freedom Committee. 

David E. Bradshaw, attorney-at-law, 
corporate director, and special assistant 
attorney general of Illinois. 

Dr. Huntington Harris, business execu- 
tive and educator; trustee, Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Brookings Institution; chair- 
man of the board, Asheville School; 
member of the Harris Trust, Chicago; 
founding member and director, Peace 
With Freedom Committee. 

Dr. Donald E. Weatherbee, director of 
graduate studies and professor, depart- 
ment of international studies, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 

Peter C. White, executive secretary, 
South Council on International and 
Public Affairs, Atlanta, Ga. 

The introductory passages of the fact- 
finding report make very interesting 
reading today. They are especially in- 
teresting in light of the fact that they 
were drafted before the President de- 
livered either of his two April speeches 
on Cambodia. These are the introduc- 
tory paragraphs: 

On April 20, 1970, the seven Americans 
who make this report returned by way of 
Bangkok and Paris from a three-week fact- 
finding mission in South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos. For three of us it was the 
second such visit in seven months. Our two 
teams represent an aggregate of many years 
of experience in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia. 
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We split up and ranged Indochina as wide- 
ly as time and our own endurance allowed, 
from the Plain of Jars in Laos to the Plain 
of Reeds in Cochin China, from the valley 
of the Mekong at Vientiane to its banks at 
Phnom Penh; and from the “Street Without 
Joy” on the coast of Annam to the busy 
streets of Saigon. We visited scores of mili- 
tary outposts and nation-building projects. 
We talked to many hundreds of soldiers 
and civilians, American and Asian. And we 
tried our level best to subject official statis- 
tics and briefings to all the commonsense 
cross-checks and eyeball verification we could 
apply. 

We came away with an increased sense of 
the excruciating difficulty of the problem 
and of the limits of insight which any truth- 
ful observer of Vietnam must profess. 

But we came away convinced that: 

Vietnamization is working in both its 
military and pacification aspects; 

American disengagement is feasible pro- 
vided the withdrawal of American forces is 
closely geared to demonstrated and continu- 
ing improvement in the capabilities of the 
South Vietnamese; 

The greatest danger to Vietnam and to our 
own troops now comes from outside Vietnam 
through Cambodia and Laos; and 

The decisive struggle for Vietnam is in 
none of these places but is taking place in 
the arena of American public opinion. 


Mr. President, I want to call special 
attention to the last three paragraphs, 
all drafted prior to the tumult and shout- 
ing that followed President Nixon’s April 
30 speech. 

First, the distinguished authors of the 
report are convinced that Vietnamiza- 
tion and orderly American withdrawal 
are not only compatible but mutually de- 
pendent. Yet they will succeed only if 
the President is left free to make careful 
and precise adjustments of American 
withdrawals. 

In the final two paragraphs, the au- 
thors declared that the great danger in 
the war zone was in areas outside of but 
closer to South Vietnam—Cambodia, for 
example—and that the great danger to 
the entire American effort was a col- 
lapse of American resolve. 

Since these wise words were written, 
the President has moved against the 
Cambodian danger to which the citizens 
committee pointed. And I am pleased to 
report that American public opinion has 
supported this move. Every poll taken 
since the invasion of the Cambodian 
sanctuaries confirms the fact that the 
American people support the President’s 
decision to take all necessary steps to 
facilitate an honorable withdrawal from 
Vietnam, and to protect the safety of the 
American men remaining in Vietnam 
while the orderly disengagement con- 
tinues. 

Clearly, all of this can be jeopardized 
by a rash action by the Senate which 
tries to put the President in an unprece- 
dented and unconstitutional strait- 
jacket. This straitjacket is not desired 
by the American people or by the Presi- 
dent. It should be discarded as a bad 
idea. 

Another passage from the Citizens 
Committee report that deserves special 
consideration is this: 

The Inscrutable West—With respect to 


United States troop withdrawals, our allies 
urged us to tell America to “act like the 


mysterious Occident.” They fear the United 
States is getting itself locked into a fixed 
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pattern of pullouts which the enemy can 
anticipate and exploit. As withdrawals cut 
into muscle, our allies need assurances that 
Vietnamization is not merely a screen for 
abandonment. They do not want to be mys- 
tified but they do want the enemy to be. 
And they count upon a substantial Ameri- 
can logistics force remaining in South Viet- 
nam for some time to come, certainly as 
long as the North Vietnamese forces remain. 


These wise words express well the tac- 
tical—as distinguished from constitu- 
tional—reasons why we should avoid in- 
flexible public timetables with regard 
to our continuing disengagement from 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the sober, worldly men 
who comprised the Citizens Committee’s 
second factfinding mission are not the 
sort of men who will let their wishes 
control their thoughts. Their recom- 
mendations should be pondered by all 
those who are tempted to saddle the 
President with unprecedented restraints. 
They include the following: 

We recommend: 

(a) That the President of the United 
States take firm, immediate steps to secure 
the safety of American troops in Vietnam 
which, with mounting concern, we see as 
seriously imperiled by current developments 
in Cambodia; 

(b) That the United States welcome ini- 
tiatives by Asian states themselves to con- 
sult and to act on the new dimensions of 
the Indochina war created by the invasion 
of Cambodia and Laos by the regular troops 
of a foreign power; 

(c) That the United States on its own 
initiative vigorously explore all opportuni- 
ties for bona fide negotiations, whether ad 
hoc or through existing international bodies, 
in consultation with our Asian allies; 

(d) That without prejudice to Asian 
initiative, the President of the United States 
dispatch a high-level official fact-finding mis- 
sion to the capitals of selected Asian states; 

(e) That, in any negotiations, proposals 
for the withdrawal of foreign troops apply 
to Cambodia and Laos as well as to South 
Vietnam; 

(f) That the United States and the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam continue to carry forward a 
program of civil and military Vietnamiza- 
tion, including a prudent, flexible program of 
U.S. troop withdrawals; 

(g) That these withdrawals (always sub- 
ject to the requirement that we protect our 
troops) be linked to President Nixon’s three 
criteria: 

(1) progress in negotiations at Paris (or 
elsewhere) 

(2) improvement in Vietnamese capacities; 
and 

(3) the level of enemy activity (including 
its new dimensions in Cambodia and Laos). 

(h) That the United States remain com- 
mitted to removal of its combat troops as 
soon as feasible under these criteria; but 
that the President of the United States 
keep our options open on the size, timing, 
composition and announcement of particular 
installments toward withdrawal. 


I would call special attention to the 
emphasis on the imperative need for 
Presidential fiexibility. The authors of 
the report were no doubt urging the 
President to remain fiexible. They prob- 
ably were not urging the Senate to allow 
the President to remain flexible. After 
all, unprecedented and unconstitutional 
restraints on the Commander in Chief’s 
traditional flexibility were not in the 
news at that point. 

Mr. President, I want to make one 
thing very clear. My opposition to the 
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pending amendment—the amendment I 
intend to offer—and the Citizens Com- 
mittee’s opposition to inflexibility, are 
not related to any desire for a military 
victory. Rather, they are related to the 
problem of getting negotiations started. 
I would like to remind Senators of some 
remarks I made on May 7 concerning 
the problem of engaging our Communist 
enemy in negotiations. At that time I 
called attention to the fact that the 
United States has been very conciliatory, 
but that all our conciliation has failed 
to produce negotiations, or respect for 
any form of agreement. 

We have agreed to 14 holiday cease- 
fires. Our enemy violated every one of 
these and even launched the infamous 
Tet offensive of 1968 during such a holi- 
day cease-fire. 

We worked for the neutralization of 
Laos. But the enemy kept 67,000 troops 
in that country. 

For years we were told that meaning- 
ful negotiations would begin if only we 
would make some gesture of willingness 
to negotiate. We made numerous such 
gestures, in public and private, through 
regular and irregular channels, and the 
Communists still showed no inclination 
to enter into meaningful negotiations. 
In my memory, I recall President John- 
son making many such suggestions for 
negotiations. 

We were told that meaningful negotia- 
tions would begin if only we limited the 
bombing of North Vietnam. We did so, 
but the meaningful negotiations did not 
materialize. 

We were told that meaningful negotia- 
tions would begin if only we stopped all 
bombing of the North. We did so, and still 
meaningful negotiations did not ma- 
terialize. 

We were told that meaningful nego- 
tiations would begin if only we could 
get the South Vietnamese to participate. 
We did get them to participate, and still 
there have been no meaningful negotia- 
tions. 

We were told that meaningful negoti- 
ations would begin if only we would 
agree to the inclusion of representatives 
of the Vietcong in the negotiations, 
thereby tolerating the fiction that the 
Vietcong are truly independent of North 
Vietnam. We did agree to include the 
Vietcong in the negotiations, and still 
there have been no meaningful negotia- 
tions. 

We were told that meaningful negoti- 
ations would begin if only we began to 
withdraw some troops from South Viet- 
nam. We began withdrawing troops, and 
still no meaningful negotiations began. 

Most recently—and most implausibly— 
we have been told that meaningful 
negotiations would begin if only we 
would send a top-level personage to 
head our negotiating team in Paris. 
Now, I reject the idea that Mr. Phillip 
Habib is not a top-level American official. 
But in any case, it is important to no- 
tice that we have had first Ambassador 
Averell Harriman and then Ambassador 


Henry Cabot Lodge at the head of our 
Paris delegation, and still there have 
been no meaningful negotiations. 

Mr. President, the lesson is clear. 
America has been conciliatory time after 
time after time. We have gone beyond 
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the call of duty—sometimes beyond the 
bounds of prudence—to encourage the 
enemy to begin meaningful negotiations. 
I hope we shall continue to make every 
effort to get the negotiations off dead 
center. But all of us who hope for some 
peaceful resolution of the current con- 
flict should note three things. 

First, the many American concessions 
so far have been taken at the initiative 
of American Presidents. They have been 
exercises of the Commander in Chief's 
traditional latitude. 

Second, if meaningful negotiations are 
ever going to come about, it is not un- 
likely that they might come about as a 
result of other Presidential initiatives 
regarding the use of American Forces. 

Third, if meaningful negotiations do 
not come about, it will be all the more 
crucial to preserve the Commander in 
Chief’s flexibility and maneuverability 
as he works to achieve a safe and honor- 
able nonnegotiated American disengage- 
ment in that area. 

Mr. President, as I have mentioned, 
the amendment of which my amendment 
is a duplicate, the so-called Amend- 
ment To End the War, the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, is now on the table. 
This label is touching and even poignant. 
It makes one think, “if only the world 
were that way.” But what a sad inno- 
cence that label also connotes. Behind 
the very name of the amendment—*The 
Amendment to End the War’—lies a 
planted assumption. It is an assumption 
of almost crystalline innocence. It is the 
assumption that one ends wars by voting 
amendments. 

As my distinguished colleague, Senator 
Byrp of West Virginia, argued forcefully 
in a television discussion last weekend, 
this is not the sort of war one ends by 
passing an amendment. 

Indeed, the belief in the efficacy of 
such a measure evinces a belief in the 
miraculous powers of Senate votes. 

In this regard I am reminded of the 
story—I almost hope it is not apocry- 
phal—of the State legislature in one of 
our great States, a legislature with un- 
common faith in the power of votes in 
assemblies. It seems this legislature voted 
to make (r) equal to the number 3 
even, so as to make arithmetic homework 
easier for the schoolchildren of the 
State. Unfortunately, of course, this 
measure, which was motivated by such a 
kindly spirit, made it uncommonly hard 
to compute the circumference of a circle. 

There is a direct parallel here. The 
motivation behind the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment is kindly. It involves an 
earnest desire for a stable and lasting 
peace. I do not question their motivation. 
I make that clear. The trouble is that the 
passage of the amendment would make 
it very difficult indeed to achieve a peace 
of any sort, or even an orderly disen- 
gagement from the war region. I am also 
reminded of a statement made once by 
Mr. Dooley, the splendid fictional phi- 
losopher invented by Peter Finley Dunne 
around the turn of the century. Mr. 
Dooley said this: 

A man that'd expict to thrain lobsters to 
fly in a year is called a loonytic; but a man 
that thinks men can be tu-rrned into angels 
by an iliction is called a rayformer an’ re- 
mains at large. 
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I am afraid that those who think you 
can end a war with an amendment might 
be the modern-day equivalent of those 
who think you can teach a lobster to fly 
in a year. 

Mr. President, it gives me no pleasure 
to point this out. I know that if, in the 
best of all possible worlds, there should 
be a war, it would be the sort of war one 
could end by passing amendments in the 
Senate. But this is not the best of all pos- 
sible worlds. It is a dangerous world 
made all the more dangerous by the fact 
that some persons cannot bring them- 
selves to face the facts about how dan- 
gerous the world really is. Let us face 
one hard, nasty fact. Measures such as 
the one proposed can only make the 
world more dangerous. It makes the 
world more dangerous by encouraging 
our enemies to avoid negotiations. And 
in this world an enemy that will not 
negotiate is the worst sort of enemy. 

Mr. President, it is with joy and some 
surprise that I find that I am in accord 
with the Washington Post on the subject 
of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 
In its editorial of May 5, the Post un- 
equivocally declared that: 

The course advocated by Senators Mc- 
Govern, Hatfield, Goodell, and Hughes is 
too reckless for serious consideration. 


I repeat the wise words from the 
Washington Post: 

The McGovern-Hatfield amendment is too 
reckless for serious consideration. 


In a letter responding to the Post’s 
stern editorial, Senators McGovern, 


GOODELL, HATFIELD, and Hucues said they 
were not swayed by the Post’s argument. 


In fact, they declared that: 

We regard the forthcoming roll call on 
our amendment to end the war in South- 
east Asia as the most important vote we 
have cast in the Senate. 


Mr. President, I should think the 
Senators would welcome any move that 
expedites the arrival of a vote they con- 
sider so important. 

If getting the Senate to stand up and 
be counted on this matter is so impor- 
tant, we should not waste time in get- 
ting to it. Those Senators who think that 
it will save lives should not be deterred 
from getting at it by mere procedural 
considerations. And those Senators who, 
like myself, feel that lives may be lost 
because the enemy hopes the amend- 
ment will save them from meaningful 
negotiations should rejoice at the op- 
portunity to get this amendment de- 
feated so that the enemy will come to its 
senses. I oppose the Hatfield-McGovern 
amendment, which is the same as the 
amendment I have offered. And I will 
vote against it. I hope that it will be 
soundly defeated. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment and ask that it be made the 
pending business and ask unanimous 
consent that reading of the amendment 
in full be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 741 

At the end of the committee amendment 

insert the following new section: 
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“Sec. 15. (a) Unless the Congress shall 
have declared war, no part of any funds ap- 
propriated pursuant to this act or any other 
law shall be expended in Vietnam after De- 
cember 31, 1970, for any purpose arising from 
military conflict; provided that, funds may 
be expended as required for the safe and 
systematic withdrawal of all United States 
military personnel, the termination of United 
States military operations, the provision of 
assistance to South Vietnam in amounts and 
for purposes specifically authorized by the 
Congress, the exchange of prisoners, and the 
arrangement of asylum for Vietnamese who 
might be physically endangered by the with- 
drawal of United States forces, and Further 
Provided, that the withdrawal of all United 
States military personnel from Vietnam shall 
be completed no later than June 30, 1971, 
unless the Congress, by joint resolution, ap- 
proves a finding by the President that an 
additional stated period of time is required 
to insure the safety of such personnel dur- 
ing the withdrawal process. 

“(b) Unless Congress shall have declared 
war, no part of any funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law shall be 
expended after December 31, 1970, to fur- 
nish to Laos any military advisors, or to 
support military operations by the forces of 
the United States or any other country in 
or over Laos. 

“(c) Unless the Congress shall have de- 
clared war, no part of any funds appropri- 
ated pursuant to this Act or any other law 
shall be expended, after 30 days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, to furnish to 
Cambodia any defense article or any military 
assistance or military advisors, or to support 
military operations by the forces of the 
United States or any other country in or 
over Cambodia. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “defense article” shall have the same 
meaning given such term under section 644 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961.” 


(The following proceedings, consist- 
ing of tributes to the majority leader, 
occurred during the delivery of the ad- 
dress by Senator ALLOTT and are printed 
at this point in the Recor by unanimous 
consent.) 


TRIBUTES TO SENATOR MIKE 
MANSFIELD, MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I offer a 
resolution on behalf of myself, the dis- 
tinguished assistant majority leader 
(Mr. KENNEDY), the distinguished as- 
sistant minority leader (Mr. GRIFFIN), 
the secretary of the conference of the 
majority, and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrd), and I ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The resolution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Res. 423 

Whereas, on June 19, 1970, Senator Mike 
Mansfield completed 9 years and 167 days of 
service as Majority Leader of the United 
States Senate, and; 

Whereas, said period of service exceeds in 
length that of any previous Majority Leader 
in the history of the United States, and; 

Whereas, the Senate recognizes that Mike 
Mansfield has fulfilled this service to his 
country and to his State with consummate 
parliamentary skill, and unfailing courtesy 
and consideration for his colleagues during 
a most crucial period in the Nation's history, 
and; 

Whereas, such service has been of exem- 
plary example to his Nation and to the Sen- 


“ate; now 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the Senate 
extend to Mike Mansfield its deep gratitude 
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and admiration for his outstanding perform- 
ance as a Senator and as Majority Leader. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, for the 
first time in the year and a half of my 
service as assistant majority leader, I 
have schemed behind the leader’s back to 
touch his power. It was not easy, Mr. 
President, to outmaneuver the majority 
leader. I can say to the Senate, whose 
Members know it is not possible to out- 
smart him, that it is equally difficult to 
outflank him. Because of the problem 
posed by the necessity of obtaining 
unanimous consent to set pending leg- 
islation aside, it required two quorum 
calls, a diversionary route through the 
Republican cloakroom, and a pretended 
scrutiny of the tickertapes to clear the 
way for me to announce this colloquy. 

Probably there have been few times in 
the history of the Senate when this body 
has been engrossed in deliberations more 
crucial to our future or more far-reach- 
ing in effect, than we are at this moment, 
as we debate the question of war and 
peace. But there are times when, in 
moments of stress, it is well to pause 
and refiect upon our sources of strength. 
And so it struck me as most appropri- 
ate on this occasion that we take time 
from the Senate’s busy night and day 
schedule, to deliberate briefly upon the 
subjects of distinguished public service, 
of dedication to country, of decency, in- 
tegrity and ability as they are personified 
by the distinguished majority leader. 

May I say to the Members of the Sen- 
ate that I spoke with the able Republican 
leader, Mr. Scort, in this regard, and he 
agreed wholeheartedly with the proposal, 
as did the managers of the pending legis- 
lation. 

Longer than any other man in this 
Nation’s proud history, MIKE MANSFIELD 
has served as the leader of the Senate 
majority. Last week, on June 19, the Sen- 
ator from Montana had served his col- 
leagues 9 years and 167 days in that high 
office. Until 6 days ago, this record was 
held by Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky, 
who subsequently became, as all Senators 
know, Vice President of the United States. 
Former Senator Joseph T. Robinson, of 
Arkansas, holds the all-time record as 
Democratic leader, in which capacity he 
served for 13 years, 224 days. Four years, 
59 days of that time, however, were 
served as minority leader. By my calcu- 
lations, the Senator from Montana will 
break this record of service as Demo- 
cratic leader, hopefully, from the view- 
point on our side of the aisle, without 
every having to serve as minority leader, 
on August 14, 1974. I serve notice on the 
Senate that, at that time, it will again 
be appropriate to pay tribute to Senator 
MANSFIELD. 

AS a legislative leader, Senator Mans- 
FIELD is unique. In a body of men of am- 
bition and aspiration, he is calm and 
deliberate and without pretension. In 
him is exemplified the noblest tradition 
of high public service. He is honest—in- 
tellectually, professionally, and person- 
ally. Because of his complete integrity 
and sense of fairness, trust flows to him. 
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His power and influence in this body far 
exceed those vested in him by his party 
caucus at the beginning of each Congress. 
No Senator has ever claimed that MIKE 
MANSFIELD abused his confidence. 

He is a man spare with words. He is a 
delight to watch on a television program, 
or to stand next to, as I do just prior to 
the opening of each day’s session, when 
the reporters come onto the floor and 
“have at” the leadership. Most politi- 
cians, when they are asked a question, 
will say, “Now I want to make one thing 
perfectly clear”. Others will say: “Now, 
I am glad you asked that question.” and 
some will say: “Now, let me say this about 
that.” But Senator MANSFIELD’s answers 
are economical and always the best. His 
five best are: 

“Yep.” 

“Nope.” 

“Maybe.” 

“Could be.” 

“Do not know.” 

One of the most personally rewarding 
honors which I have received was when, 
this spring, I was invited to deliver the 
Mansfield lecture at the University of 
Montana. In spending 2 days on that 
campus and in the city of Missoula, I 
found that Senator MANSFIELD’s constit- 
uents feel about him the way every Sen- 
ator wishes his own constituents felt. 
They have full and unreserved faith in 
their Senator. The trust they put in him 
is not, of course, only well-placed, but is 
the kind of trust that is becoming more 
and more unusual in American political 
life today. If MIke says it, it is right. For 
they and he are one—one in their sense 
of morality, one in their understanding of 
America, one in their dreams and hopes 
for the future. And that is a relationship 
and a bond that cannot be developed by 
any use of political rhetoric, by any sub- 
tle device of publicity—it is a bond that is 
developed over time and will remain for 
all the years in which he serves them. 

Mr. President, because many Senators 
wish to participate during this brief pe- 
riod, and so that I might not take more 
than my share of the time, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may insert into the 
Record at this point remarks I made in 
introducing the leader 1 year ago tomor- 
row, at a dinner here in Washington. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SEN. EDWARD KENNEDY AT DEMO- 
CRATIC CONGRESSIONAL DINNER 

Tonight I have the honor to introduce a 
man of greatness. Spare and lean, a man of 
the west, with all of the strength and con- 
viction that comes from the tall timber and 
open space. 

To you and me, he ts the majority leader 
of the United States. To foreign powers, he 
is a voice to listen to, to Presidents he is a 
wise counselor, to members of the Senate he 
is the boss. 

But back in Montana, in Butte, in Mis- 
soula, in Euroka and Sydney, he is Mike. 

There have been others from the west 
who came east to lead us. With the firmness 
of William Borah, the integrity of George 
Norris, the skills of Carl Hayden—these are 
the talents that built a nation. But among 
all the west has produced, no man is more 
honored or respected or loved than Mike 
Mansfield. 

He has been a member of every branch of 
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the military service. He has been a mucker 
in the coppermines of Montana. As a lad, he 
was a roustabout—but made up for it by 
receiving a high school diploma and a col- 
lege degree in the same year. He went on 
to become a noted professor. 

And, in 1943, with his wife, Maureen, and 
young daughter Ann, he drove from Mon- 
tana to Washington as a man newly elected 
to Congress; arriving in an old campaign 
car still wearing his Marine boots. 

He has never left us since. But he has 
never left Montana either. 

In September of 1963, President Kennedy 
made his last visit to Montana. He stopped 
in Great Falls to pay his respects to the late 
Patrick Mansfield, the father of the majority 
leader. And when the president came back, 
he told me of the thousands of people who 
crowded the roads from the airport to town 
and the thousands more in the Mansfield 
family neighborhood. And the amazing 
thing was that Mike Mansfield could greet 
each and every one of them by their first 
names. “That” President Kennedy said, “is 
the mark of a leader.” 

If the Greeks gave us the vision of the 
good life, and if the Romans gave us the 
majesty of the law, I like to believe that it 
is the Irish who had the boldness and the 
compassion to join the two together in the 
political leadership of America. 

And the best of all that is embodied in 
our majority leader. 

Senator Mansfield is the height of integ- 
rity. He is a man strong and true in his 
faith. This is a man whose word and fair- 
ness is unquestioned in the Congress of the 
United States. 

As a soldier, he learned devotion. As a 
teacher, he gained the gifts of calm and pa- 
tient leadership. And as a laborer in the 
pits, he developed his sensitivity for the 
weak, the innocent and those who toil with 
their hands. 

There is a phrase that only those who 
have been in the mines of Montana know. 
They use it when the sticks of dynamite 
have been put in place, in the drift, and the 
time has come to cap them for the explosion. 

Whenever Mike Mansfield bids farewell to 
a Montana friend, he uses the phrase, and 
says “tap’er light.” 

This is Mike Mansfield's style. This has been 
the tone he has brought to the United 
States Senate. Others may speak more loudly, 
and others may speak in greater length, but 
when the leader stands in the well of the Sen- 
ate, other voices fade before the authority 
of his presence. 

In his own quiet way, he has moved this 
country toward what it should be—toward 
the American dream. In his own quiet way, 
he has made each of us proud to be Demo- 
crats in the United States Senate. 

And I am proud to stand here tonight 
before friends of a great party and give to 
you the majority leader of the United States 
Senate—my leader—Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Andrew 
Jackson once said: “One man with cour- 
age makes a majority”. This character- 
ization has a special significance when 
applied to MIKE MANSFIELD, whose cour- 
age of conviction, intellectual strength 
and sense of integrity have made of him, 
in my opinion, the greatest living legisla- 
tor in this country. My association with 
him as a Senator and as his deputy, is a 
source of great personal pride, but even 
more importantly, is a constant chal- 
lenge. 

The leader likes to tell the story of 
Powder River, Montana, which he says 
fondly, is “a mile wide and an inch deep”. 
The affection and esteem MIKE MANS- 
FIELD’s colleagues hold for him is, like the 
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Powder River—a mile wide, but unlike 
that legendary stream, very deep indeed. 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the dean of the minority, the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Aiken). 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President— 


There was a time 10 years ago 

If Republican Senators wanted a show, 

They would toss a needle across the 
aisle 

And then they’d all sit back and smile. 

The Democrat's leader was Lyndon then 

Who was mighty with sword, and some- 
times pen. 


He was quick to respond to the needle’s 
touch 

And never refused a challenge as such. 

The set) would go on—the air get tor- 
rid, 

Though Lyndon never said anything 
horrid. 


But Barnum and Bailey could take a 
rest 

When Lyndon was functioning at his 
best. 


And when’ere we'd tense up with talk of 
taxation, 
We could look to Lyndon for relaxation. 


Then disaster struck us and Lyndon went 
on. 

And with his departure went most of our 
fun 

For the Democrats made a new appoint- 
ment 

Which for Republicans spelled disap- 
pointment. 


They had chosen a man from the Golden 
West, 

Where every kid knows his country is 
best. 

Where they shoot from the hip—whether 
right or wrong, 

And ride off from their victims singing a 
song. 


Of course MIKE MANSFIELD would be such 
a leader, 

Eating needles and darts like steers at 
a feeder. 

He would give us the uplift Republicans 
need 

And meet every challenge by word and 
by deed. 


Did I say disaster struck us this time— 
Just another understatement of mine. 
For MrixKe had been leader only a week 
When Joun J. WILLIAMS got up to speak. 


For aie? who was feeling in real good 
ettle 

Addressed the new leader somewhat like 
a nettle 

And every Republican, one by one, 

Sat back in his seat to enjoy the fun. 

And oh the agony of what followed. 

We might as well have arsensic swal- 
lowed. 

For MIKE got up to give JOHN his reply 

With such a reproachful look in his eye, 

That I thought JoHN WILLIAMS would 
like to die. 


And never since then do Republicans 
smile 


When a needle is tossed across the aisle, 

For we found that MIKE is as square as 
a die 

With a mind as broad as Montana’s sky. 
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It’s now 10 years that we’ve worked with 
MIKE. 

And during that time we have learned 
to like 

The fairness and candor with which he 
acts, 

And the way when in speaking he deals 
with facts. 


So let us be thankful that we serve 
with one, 

Whose honor and fairness is second to 
none. 


And since we would miss him on this 
Senate floor, 


I earnestly wish for him 6 years more— 


As minority leader of course. 
(Laughter.] 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized very briefly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think 
I could add a stanza about the distin- 
guished Senator from Montana: 


Of all of our solons, whom do we we 
like? 
We quickly answer: Obviously MIKE! 


The qualities which we admire in him, 
I think, center in the one word, “char- 
acter,” and within that framework of 
character we find that we need so much 
for the amiable disposition of the trau- 
matic seria which sometimes afflict the 
Senate, because within that great vise 
of character are gripped the qualities of 
fair-mindedness and of integrity and of 
amiability and of economy of language. 

Some may be proud of their articulate- 
ness, and others of their oratory, and 
some others of plain long-windedness— 
heaven forbid—but MIKE MANSFIELD’s 
answers are straight, true, direct to the 
point, and you know where you stand 
with him at all times. I have seen reliance 
on phraseology of the old Roman rulers, 
“ad captandum vulgus,” simply to cap- 
ture the crowd, rather than to capture, 
to use the French phrase, le juste milieu, 
the golden mean, and within that latter 
he finds the ability to accommodate the 
multifarious demands on him within the 
Senate. 

I know that the members of the press 
are hard put when he appears on the 
Sunday programs, because, with most of 
us, they have prepared six or eight 
usually obnoxious questions, and they sit 
back to wait for the hapless Casper to 
wander through his own verbiage and 
rhetoric down various Indian trails to- 
ward some possible obscure termination. 
But with Mke, when he appears on the 
Sunday morning program, you get brief 
replies such as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts referred to—“Yep” and “Nope.” 

So, instead of relying on six or eight 
questions, the members of the press find 
they have to play 20 questions or more 
and learn that they are exposed to their 
own unpreparedness for the genius and 
entirely lovable majority leader. 

So, Mr. President, it is an enormous 
pleasure to be a party to this resolution, 
and to say these few words, every one of 
which, however, seem somehow to have 
been longer than MIKE MANSFIELD would 
have used in reference to similar situa- 
tions. I hope that he is around. We have 
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been trying to lure him into the Cham- 
ber; but when he learned that his own 
name was going to be taken—and not in 
vain—I am afraid he has again absented 
himself. 

At this point, I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARK- 
MAN), and then I have promised to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief, but I do wish to join my 
friends in paying tribute to MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

I had the pleasure of serving with 
MIKE MANSFIELD in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I knew him quite well when 
he first came to the House. I knew some- 
thing of his good qualities there. I came 
to the Senate in November of 1946, and 
MIKE came in November of 1952. 

One thing I recall about him that I 
often think of as a mark of the recogni- 
tion of his fine talent and fine work is 
the fact that he was assigned to the 
Foreign Relations Committee as a brand- 
new Member; and that is something that 
is rather unusual, certainly at least so 
far as this side is concerned, because 
there are numerous applications every 
time that a vacancy occurs. 

For the last few years, it has been my 
privilege to sit next to MIKE MANSFIELD 
in the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
I have observed his work there. I have 
had the privilege of serving under him 
here as our majority leader, and I cer- 
tainly join in everything that has been 
said about the very fine characteristics 
that mark him as an outstanding leader. 

I have known quite a number of lead- 
ers here in the Senate. Some of them 
may have been more voluble than he. Tn 
fact, I think one of his remarkable talents 
is that which has been referred to a’- 
ready as his brevity in dealing with al- 
most any matter. He can pack more int« 
a few words, I believe, than anyone else 
on the floor of the Senate. Some of the 
leaders may have been more flamboyant, 
but none has been of greater ability, 
greater character, greater integrity, or 
greater success in getting things done 
than MIKE MANSFIELD. I am glad that I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
him, and I am glad to pay tribute to him 
as a great leader. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I now yield to the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Prouty). 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
happy indeed to join both my colleagues 
in saluting the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
whose length of service as majority lead- 
er now exceeds that of all his predeces- 
sors in that exalted office. 

No one in this body commands or de- 
serves greater respect than MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. Gentle, courteous, and always 
considerate of the problems of others, he 
is perhaps the antithesis of the typical 
majority leader. And yet, it is these 
qualities which have enabled him to 
become an effective and strong leader, 
because they have gained for him the 
confidence and cooperation of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I am proud indeed to claim him as a 
friend and to serve under his inspired 
and compassionate leadership. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH). 

MIKE MANSFIELD, THE SCHOLAR, THE STATES- 
MAN, THE GENTLEMAN, HOLDS UNIQUE REC- 
ORD IN SENATE 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 

Member who has had the privilege of 

serving with MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, of 

Montana, in both bodies of the Con- 

gress—as far back as January 1943 in 

the House and since November 1958—in 
the Senate—I say that no man has de- 
served to hold the championship for 
continuous longevity in the office of 

Senate majority leader than has our 

esteemed colleague, MIKE. 

I commend my colleague from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp), who, on the day 
before yesterday, told us in factual and 
eloquent tribute of the unique record of 
our leader. 

It is not platitudinous, nor is it in- 
dulgence in pleasantry, when I state on 
this occasion that I place MIKE MANS- 
FIELD in the upper bracket as I speak of 
the true gentlemen, the scholars, the 
able statesmen, and the really capable 
leaders with whom I have served in 
the numerous Congresses of the United 
States since my first term began in 
March 1933. 

In bracketing the gentlemen with 
whom I have labored, I place none high- 
er than MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Perhaps he has had a peer now and 
then among the scholars, the statesmen, 
or the leaders—but I would be hard 
pressed to grade anyone in the Con- 
gresses with whom I have served higher 
rating on the overall performance in 
the triple category, scholar-statesman- 
leader, than that I feel MIKE MANSFIELD 
has earned. 

Our quiet, earnest, nonflamboyant, 
majority leader has been as consistently 
fair, as constantly patient, as congenially 
friendly, as carefully considerate, and as 
scrupulously honest as any man with 
whom I have had experience in the Con- 
gresses in which we have worked to- 
gether. 

What more can I say about MIKE 
MansFIELp than, Mr, President, to state 
emphatically: It has been much more 
than a privilege—indeed, it has been a 
real joy to have served with MIKE MANS- 
FIELD and to have experienced the fair 
but forthright, prudent but progressive, 
and convivial but impartial leadership 
he has provided for those of us who have 
been his colleagues during his brilliant 
and benevolent tenure as majority 
leader—and for the years before that 
when he served as the assistant majority 
leader in this body. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the distinguished Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE). 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, like all of 
my colleagues, I have many enduring 
memories of events which have taken 
place on the floor of the Senate. There 
have been some great moments here— 
moments so absorbing that we can recall 
them, to the finest detail, many years 
later. I think this is one of those mo- 
ments. 

Any tribute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor who serves as ably as the majority 
leader must necessarily be phrased in 
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superlatives. Indeed, it is difficulé to find 
words which do justice to the remarkable 
achievements of Senator MANSFIELD as a 
lawmaker and as a leader. 

We are indebted to the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Byrp) for his dili- 
gent research and scholarship on the 
history of Senate leadership. Because of 
his efforts, we now have statistical proof 
that Senator MANSFIELD has occupied the 
position of Senate majority leader longer 
than any predecessor in either party. He 
has, as of today, served 9 years and 173 
days, surpassing the previous record of 
9 years, 165 days established by the late 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. Alben 
Barkley. 

As Mr. Byrp observed, it is probable 
Senator MANSFIELD will extend his tenure 
by a period of several years and will leave 
a record destined to stand for many dec- 
ades, Perhaps at some distant date in 
the future that record will be broken. 
But there is another, more important 
record that cannot and will not be broken 
and that is Senator MANSFIELD’s splendid 
record of leadership. 

By any objective yardstick, the 1960's 
were one of the most challenging periods 
in our Nation’s history, if not the most 
challenging of all. Someone has observed 
that more major laws shaping the des- 
tiny of human events were enacted dur- 
ing the 1960's than in the entire previous 
history of the American legislative proc- 
ess. Few would quarrel with that ob- 
servation because, in fact, the volume 
and the impact of legislation written 
during the last decade was enormous. 
Congress engaged and acted upon a wide 


spectrum of problems ranging from so- 
cial injustice to preservation of the en- 
vironment. It wrote and rewrote hun- 
dreds of laws to improve education, 


housing, medical care, transportation, 
law enforcement, recreation and a hun- 
dred other areas of vital concern to every 
American citizen. 

The contribution of Senator MANSFIELD 
to this unprecedented record of legisla- 
tive achievement was inestimable. Per- 
haps it is enough to observe that without 
his personal qualities of tact and diplo- 
macy, without his wise counsel and un- 
failing good judgment, without the 
inspiration of his positive leadership, 
it is doubtful the Congress could have ap- 
proached this standard of achievement. 
Thus, if one man must be chosen as a 
symbol of the vision and progress of 
Congress in the 1960’s, Senator Mans- 
FIELD is that man. 

An insight into the character of the 
distinguished majority leader may be 
gained from a statement he made last 
year during an interview with a Chris- 
tian Science Monitor staff writer. After 
citing a number of major congressional 
achievements, he examined the problems 
of the present in these words: 

Still facing us at home will be the gaps— 
the ubiquitous and divisive gaps—between 
the races, between the generations, between 
urb and suburb, between wealth and poverty, 
between the deterioration in the nation's 
physical environment and the neglect of its 
human resources and the magnificent tech- 
nical achievements and pyrotechnics of the 
advance into space. 


I submit that those are the words of 
@ statesman, a man of imagination, a 
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man of unlimited vision. For here we 
have a lawmaker who has served as a 
principal architect of the most produc- 
tive record of legislative achievement in 
our Nation’s history—and he is thinking 
only of the future. I can think of no 
greater tribute to his stature as a giant 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, former President Harry 
Truman once described the value of lead- 
ership as follows: 

Men make history and not the other way 
around. In periods where there is no leader- 
Ship, society stands still. Progress occurs 
when courageous, skillful leaders seize the 
opportunity to change things for the better. 


He might have been speaking of our 
distinguished colleague, Senator Mans- 
FIELD. The majority leader is a man who 
has made history and who has changed 
things for the better. And that is as much 
as any man has ever hoped for, ever 
sought, ever achieved. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, I yield now 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, others 
have spoken of MIKE MANSFIELD the ma- 
jority leader, the statesman. I want to 
say just a few brief sentences about MIKE 
MANSFIELD the man. 

It was my privilege to serve for 8 years 
with him in the House of Representatives 
and then, when I came to this body 16 
years ago, to serve with him throughout 
all that time—a total of 24 years. 

Whenever I think of MIKE MANSFIELD, 
I think of him on the first occasion that 
he impressed himself upon me. It was— 
and I suppose is—the custom in the other 
body each year to hold a memorial serv- 
ice for the Members who had passed on 
during the preceding year; and a Mem- 
ber is selected each year, alternating be- 
tween the sides of the aisle, to deliver 
the memorial remarks. I always think of 
the first time I really came to get a vision 
of what MIKE MANSFIELD is like, which 
was when he was selected and when he 
mounted the rostrum and gave one of 
the most simple, direct, but most spiritual 
utterances I have ever been privileged to 
hear either in public bodies or in church. 
It was simple because he is not a man to 
wear his emotions or his spirituality on 
his sleeve. But on that day, because of 
the occasion, he opened up, and I caught 
a glimpse of the real spirit of MIKE Mans- 
FIELD, 

During all the years since, when I have 
had the privilege of serving with him 
and under his leadership, that analysis 
has never changed. His kindliness, his 
courtesy, his sincerity, his integrity, his 
warmth, and his sympathetic under- 
standing are known to every Member of 
this body and the other body who has 
served with him. 

So, Mr. President, I shall content my- 
self by saying that the rewards of service 
in Congress are not as great as the world 
seems to think. The gratification of being 
a Senator wears away after the first few 
years, and we realize that instead of gold 
there is some tinsel there; and as we 
grow older in the service and reach our 
later years, we sometimes wonder what, 
if anything, we have accomplished and 
what we have derived from service in 
this body. I think that most of us who 
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have served here a long time and realize 
that we are of necessity in the twilight 
of our service, are likely to agree that 
the greatest rewards of service here are 
the contacts and the friendships we have 
made with some of the finest men and 
women from every section of this coun- 
try and from every field of thought and 
philosophy—but all of them great Amer- 
icans. 

So I would simply close with this state- 
ment, and I think it is the highest trib- 
ute that can be paid to MIKE MANSFIELD: 
I am positive that there is not one Mem- 
ber of this body or one person who has 
served with him in the past in this body 
or the other who does not feel that his 
life is richer and that his devotion to his 
country is greater because of having 
known MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL). 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Senator 
MANSFIELD became majority leader of the 
Senate on January 3, 1961, the same day 
that I first took my oath of office as U.S. 
Senator. 

I shall always remember the courtesy, 
consideration, and friendship which the 
majority leader extended to me as a 
brand new Member of this body. And 
each year that I have served in the Sen- 
ate has deepened my respect and affec- 
tion for MIKE MANSFIELD. He is honest— 
with himself as well as others; he is fair 
and even-handed, and, perhaps most im- 
portant to the work of the Senate, he has 
an unfailing ability to find a way for the 
Senate to work its will on even the most 
controversial of issues. 

In serving the Senate so well, Senator 
MANSFIELD serves also our entire Nation. 
His is a voice of reason that is heard and 
heeded not only in the Senate but also 
throughout our country. He is sparse, too, 
in the use of his voice. In fact, he is one 
of the few of us who never lapses into 
loquaciousness. 

To change ideas into events and to help 
people is the proper pursuit of all of us 
in politics. But in achieving these ends, 
Senator MANSFIELD excels. 

Finally, it is as a man, as a gentleman, 
that I have come most to respect our 
majority leader. His word is his bond. 
His honor is irreproachable. His faith 
and trust in the Senate are complete— 
and are fairly returned by our trust and 
faith in him. 

There is no man in our Nation, much 
less in this Chamber, whom I would 
rather see as majority leader than MIKE 
MANSFIELD, and I pray that he may long 
continue to occupy this position. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. EASTLAND) . 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, while 
I rise to address the Chair, the feelings 
of my heart flow toward the occupant of 
he first seat on the right of the center 
aisle. 

This extraordinary man took his first 
oath of office in the Senate on January 3, 
1953; he was reelected in 1958 and 1964: 
he became the majority whip in 1957 and 
the majority leader in 1961, serving in 
that capacity to date. During this un- 
usual tenure, I have been privileged to 
be a Member of this body; I have known 
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our occupant well; I am a humbler and 
better man through this association. 

He is a gentle man as well as a gentle- 
man. He is fairminded. Without diluting 
the tenets of his own beliefs, he is fair 
to his adversaries as well as his friends. 
With this man one may disagree vio- 
lently, but one never feels anger or re- 
sultant rancor. 

I well remember his remark, when he 
took over the leadership, that though he 
may be the leader, he was only one of 96 
Senators. His humility enshrouds those 
around him, quieting, soothing, and 
gentling raw nerves. With compassion he 
consoles friend and foe alike. He is a 
builder of men and ideals. He is in fact 
a Senator’s Senator. 

His brand is on this Chamber and on 
his colleagues. The diverse beliefs of the 
99 other legislators who make up this 
body cause us to support different causes 
and to follow various banners. I am cer- 
tain, however, that every man here would 
be proud to wear an “I Like Mike,” but- 
ton every day. 

As a committee chairman, I am well 
aware of the sensitivity with which this 
man handles the legislative reins of the 
Senate. We have had many differences 
throughout the years, and I can tell this 
Chamber that he catches more Judiciary 
flies with his honey than other leaders 
have with their vinegar—often to my 
chagrin. Veritably, this is a man to go to 
the well with. 

He cherishes our Senate traditions: 
though in a position of power, he treats 
power gingerly; he reveres the institu- 
tions of the other branches of our Gov- 
ernment; he is awed and abashed at the 
burdens of the White House; he knows 
not charisma but charisma must cer- 
tainly know him. 

I wish this man well and Godspeed; I 
am honored to have known him, for he 
possesses the milk of human kindness. I 
praise his longivity record and I salute 
my leader—MicHaEL J. MANSFIELD of 
Montana. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH). 

A MAN ADMIRED 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, compli- 
ments may be brief. Mine shall be—in 
keeping with the sparse, succinct, well- 
knit speaking style of MIKE MANSFIELD, 
whom we honor today. I do hope, how- 
ever, that my words will convey to our 
“Tron MIKE” the deep respect in which 
I hold him, both as a leader and as a 
person. 

All Senators on both sides of the aisle 
would agree, I am sure, that MIKE MANS- 
FIELD has the patience of Job, the per- 
sistence of Hercules, and the strength of 
Atlas. His sincerity of purpose and his 
steadfastness under pressure are two 
conspicuous traits that impressed me 
when I entered the Senate 14 years ago. 
His kindness to newcomers is one that 
Senators will always treasure. 

He has served, I am told, as majority 
leader for 9 years and 165 days. By my 
calculations that totals more than 3,450 
days during which he has borne the bur- 
den of leadership. His legislative days are 
kaleidoscopic ones, consisting of thou- 
sands of assigned chores, dictated mes- 
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sages, knowledge applied, legislative 
battles orchestrated, directions given 
and, despite the bruising political strug- 
gle, objectives sought and attained. 

Of course, I do not know whether we 
99 Senators—persons of assertive views 
and not without idiosyncrasies—have 
disappointed MIKE MansFIetp. I think 
we may have on occasion. Nevertheless, 
on this day we can perhaps help make 
his difficult task a bit lighter by pausing 
from our legislative work long enough to 
say “thank you.” 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Youns) . 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr, President, 
I thank my friend the distinguished 
minority leader, Senator HUGH SCOTT, for 
yielding to me. It is with pleasure I join 
my colleagues in expressing my defer- 
ence and devotion to the distinguished 
majority leader, Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD of Montana, a great American, a 
great leader, and perhaps most impor- 
tant, a marvelous human being. His 
qualities of leadership have been well 
and amply expressed by Senators who 
have preceded me today. There is little 
that I can add to their praise. 

However, I recall a speech MIKE 
MANSFIELD made a few years ago in 
which he recalled the years when as a 
young man he labored in the mines of 
Montana. He spoke of how before dyna- 
mite was exploded to disgorge the cop- 
per, the miners yelled, “Tap ’er light.” 
He related how this phrase, meaning 
“Take it easy” or “Play it soft,” has be- 
come a part of the folklore and lan- 
guage of his State. Perhaps that expres- 
sion “Tap ’er light” most succinctly 
characterizes this great leader from the 
West. A man of great force, energy, abil- 
ity, and intelligence, he has always 
“tapped ‘er light” in applying those 
qualities to problems confronting him- 
self and the Nation. 

As those with whom he has engaged 
in legislative combat well know, beneath 
his calmness, his gentleness, and his pa- 
tience, there is a quality of great per- 
sonal and moral courage. At 14 years of 
age he enlisted in the U.S. Navy in World 
War I, and subsequently enlisted in the 
U.S. Army and U.S. Marine Corps. He 
further forged his qualities of leadership 
when in his youth he worked in the 
mines, and by pulling himself up by his 
own bootstraps later achieved university 
bachelor of arts and master of arts de- 
grees. He went on to become a professor 
at Montana State University, a Member 
of the House of Representatives for 10 
years, a Member of the U.S. Senate for 
more than 18 years, during which time he 
was assistant majority leader for 4 years. 

Years ago, I served in the House of 
Representatives with him and came to 
admire him then. And I have had the 
honor to serve with him in the Senate 
for nearly 12 years. He has been majority 
leader in the Senate since January 1961. 
He is truly a self-made man. 

Few people are born leaders. Leader- 
ship is achieved by ability and by a 
willingness to accept responsibility; by 
getting along with people; by an open 
mind, and a clear head in times of stress. 
The greatest asset in leadership is cour- 
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age. Cowards never lead. Leadership re- 
quires tact, fairness, and confidence. 
Leadership implies consideration of those 
who follow. It requires communication 
that works both ways—from the bottom 
up, as well as from the top down, 

MIKE MANSFIELD has all of these qual- 
ities in abundance and throughout the 
years has displayed them profusely to 
the great advantage of the Nation. He 
understands the problems of those he 
leads. I can truly say—as I know all 
Senators can—that he has never once 
asked me to take a position that he knew 
would be in conflict with my responsibil- 
ities to the people of my State or with 
my conscience. 

Mr. President, our Nation has passed 
through many trying times. However, 
not since the Civil War have Americans 
been more sorely divided than we are 
today. I am confident that with the 
grace of God we shall emerge from this 
precarious era successfully and with re- 
newed greatness and vigor. When his- 
torians of the future recount our times, 
it is certain that they will write that 
America was blessed with the leadership 
of the Senate of the United States in 
the hands of Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Republican leader for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. President, on last Tuesday, June 
23, the distinguished junior Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) made an elo- 
quent and memorable address in the Sen- 
ate in which he praised the service of 
our distinguished majority leader, Sen- 
ator MIKE MANSFIELD. 

In the course of his remarks, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia gave a most in- 
teresting history of the offices of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders in the Sen- 
ate. He called attention to the fact that 
on June 18, Senator MANSFIELD had sur- 
passed the previous record for longevity 
in service as majority leader in the Sen- 
ate held by Senator Alben Barkley, later 
to be Vice President of the United States. 

Since I was in the Chamber at that 
time, I took the opportunity of making 
remarks expressing, all too inadequately, 
the high regard and the great respect and 
admiration I have for the distinguished 
majority leader, the able Senator from 
Montana, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. 

As I said on Tuesday: 

I wish to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia for the fine remarks 
he has made about the service of our 
distinguished majority leader. I asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks he has 
made. 

I, too, congratulate and salute the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, the able and 
dedicated Senator from Montana (Mr. 
MANSFIELD), on having passed the rec- 
ord of the late Senator Alben Barkley 
for longevity of service in the position of 
the majority leader, he now having at- 
tained a length of service greater than 
Senator Barkley’s record of 9 years and 
165 days. 

It was not until I came to the U.S, 
Senate in January 1969 that I had the 
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pleasure of meeting Senator MANSFIELD, 
but since then I have been greatly im- 
pressed by his ability, sincerity, and dedi- 
cation. He has been extremely fair and 
impartial. We have not always voted 
alike, and I suppose, if a label were to be 
applied to the majority leader, he would 
have to be classed as a liberal, whereas 
if a label were applied to me it would 
probably be that of conservative. 

Nevertheless, whether I have agreed 
with Senator MANSFIELD or not, I have 
always found him to be most fair, and 
always found him to give each side of any 
controversy an opportunity to be heard 
and to present its case before the Senate. 

On at least two occasions the Senator 
from Montana cast votes with which I 
agreed wholeheartedly. Very vividly do I 
recall the first such vote. It occurred in 
January of 1969. I believe it to have been 
the most important vote that has been 
taken in the Senate during the 91st Con- 
gress, That was the vote on the appeal 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLLAND) from a ruling of 
Vice President Humphrey. 

The then Vice President had ruled 
that, at the opening session of a Con- 
gress, a majority of the Members of the 
Senate could apply cloture to debate on 
a motion to amend the rules; and more 
than a majority did vote to apply cloture 
to the debate on that motion to amend 
the rules. 

The then Vice President ruled that the 
cloture motion had carried because more 
than a majority had voted in its favor. 
An appeal was taken from the ruling of 
the Chair and I remember that on that 
vote, I was impressed very much when 
Senator MANSFIELD, the Democratic lead- 
er of the Senate, voted to overrule a 
Democratic Vice President on a ruling 
which, in my opinion, was clearly errone- 
ous. The Senate did overrule the ruling 
of the Chair on the cloture motion to 
cut off debate on the motion to amend 
the rules to provide for cloture on a 
three-fifths vote of a quorum of the 
Senators present. 

That vote by the distinguished Senator 
from Montana impressed me very much. 
Then again on the Stennis amendment, 
which sought to achieve uniformity in 
the application of Federal criteria and 
guidelines for desegregation of public 
schools throughout the country, a very 
important amendment, we found the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana voting 
in favor of the amendment. The distin- 
guished majority leader votes his con- 
victions, and lets the chips fall where 
they will. 

The majority leader of the Senate, as 
I found when I came here, controls the 
flow of legislation to be considered by 
the Senate. That, of course, makes 
him the most powerful single Senator. 
But in my observation, that power has 
not been misused by the majority leader 
in a single instance, because everyone 
receives an opportunity to speak, and 
everyone gets an opportunity to have his 
bill considered by the Senate if it reaches 
the calendar. 

I also appreciate very much the refer- 
ence of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia to some of the able Sena- 
tors of the past who have served as Dem- 
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ocratic leaders in the U.S. Senate. He 
referred to one of my distinguished pred- 
ecessors as Senator from the State of 
Alabama, when he mentioned the great 
and able Senator Oscar W. Underwood, 
of Alabama, who, I might add, not only 
served as Democratic leader in the Sen- 
ate, but prior to that time had served as 
Democratic leader of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In the House and Senate he 
was a recognized authority on tariff laws 
and taxation and in both 1912 and 1924 
was a leading candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President. He is 
remembered as a great statesman. A well- 
known incident in his political career is 
the fact that in the 1924 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention—back before the days 
of amplifying systems as we know them 
now—the then Governor of Alabama, 
W. W. Brandon, throughout the 103 bal- 
lots cast at that convention, in a thun- 
dering voice, cast the votes of the Ala- 
gama delegation in that convention as 
“Alabama casts 24 votes for Oscar W. 
Underwood.” 

Senator Underwood, when a Member 
of the Senate, owned and resided at the 
estate near Mount Vernon known as 
Woodlawn. He was one of the great 
Senators in the history of the Senate, and 
I am proud to occupy the seat in the 
class of which Senator Underwood was 
a Member. 

It is indeed appropriate that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
has called attention to the fact that the 
majority leader now has the record of 
having served longer in that position 
than any other Senator in the history 
of the U.S. Senate, and I predict that he 
will be reelected as majority leader— 
and I use this word advisedly—when the 
92d Congress meets in January of next 
year. 

So I wish to associate myself with the 
able remarks made by the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia regarding 
our outstanding majority leader. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. JACKSON). 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
rather difficult to add to the remarks 
that have been made here this afternoon 
in praise of our distinguished majority 
leader. I might observe that the able and 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Gore) and I are the only 
two Members of the Senate who have 
served during the entire term of Senator 
MANSFIELD in the House and in the 
Senate. 

During this time I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe him not only as a man 
but also as a Representative, as a Sen- 
ator, and as a leader. 

We have worked together in both the 
House and the Senate on problems of 
mutual concern and interest, especially 
to the Pacific Northwest. 

We all know about the character of 
this man. MIKE MANSFIELD is a kindly 
man, always a gentleman, a selfless 
individual. If there is any meaning to 
modesty, MIKE MANSFIELD more than 
most other individuals is entitled to that 
descriptive term. 

Having said this, Mr. President, let no 
one get the impression that MIKE MANS- 
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FIELD is not a strong, determined man. 
Behind his kindly approach and interest 
in the well-being of all of his fellow 
citizens, as well as his deep concern for 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, there 
is a dedicated determination to stand by 
his deep-seated convictions, whatever the 
issue may be. This quality of firmness 
obviously comes from his great integrity 
as an individual. 

We could not deny the fact that in the 
Senate from time to time we have our 
disagreements. But MIKE MANSFIELD is 
a genius at being able to disagree with 
you without being disagreeable. More 
than any other leader I have ever served 
under, in either the House or the Senate, 
he has an absolute genius for being able 
to work his will to get a program through, 
without leaving battle scars in this 
Chamber. 

MIKE MANSFIELD’s record as a majority 
leader has covered a period of great fer- 
ment and turbulence in our history; and 
much of the accomplishment in the Sen- 
ate is the result of his great leadership. 
All of us on both sides of the aisle owe 
him, and the country owes him, a debt of 
gratitude for his ability to bring us to- 
gether on issues vital to the Nation and 
to the world. 

Mr. President, I join my colleagues in 
saluting MIKE MANSFIELD at this mile- 
stone in his career, which marks only the 
first period in his on-going leadership of 
all Members of the Senate. 

Mr. RIBICOFF., Mr, President, as of 
last week, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD had 
served the U.S. Senate as majority leader 
longer than any man in the history of our 
country. In this body of 100 complex, 
independent men, this record is a great 
tribute to his sensitivity and leadership. 

His decade as majority leader has been 
an exciting one, filled with upheaval and 
change. Thanks largely to his leadership, 
the Senate has kept pace with these rapid 
and almost dizzying changes by enacting 
an unprecedented number of landmark 
pieces of legislation. 

It was particularly appropriate that 
only a few days ago, the President signed 
a bill giving 18-year-olds the right to 
vote. This legislation would not have 
been passed without the guidance and 
support of the majority leader. 

In times such as these, emotions often 
run high and differences of opinion can 
become dangerously divisive, yet, Senator 
MANSFIELD’s special sense of fairness has 
harmonized disparate beliefs. His firm 
commitment to what he believes is right 
coupled with an inexhaustible supply of 
patience and understanding of his fellow 
Senators, has made possible a truly im- 
pressive record of legislative accomplish- 
ment. 

These accomplishments include three 
major acts extending the protection of 
the Federal Government to our black 
citizens, expansion of aid to education, 
the establishment of extensive manpower 
training programs, the establishment of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the passage of medi- 
care and medicaid. 

It is indicative of Senator MANSFIELD’s 
statesmanship and sensitivity that he 
would be among the first to recognize the 
needs of the whole Nation and then take 
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a strong role in fulfilling them through 
legislation. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, Mike MANsFIELD has 
taken the lead in reestablishing the 
powers of Congress in the difficult field 
of international relations. MIKE'S knowl- 
edge and understanding of the intrica- 
cies of affairs in the Far East is unsur- 
passed in the Senate. 

In the process of these accomplish- 
ments, no other Senator has earned the 
level of respect and admiration that is 
accorded to Senator MANSFIELD from 
both Democrats and Republicans alike. 
Whether on his side or another, each 
Senator knows that the actions of the 
majority leader will be wholly based on 
the principles of integrity and fairness. 

One is tempted to talk at length about 
MIke MANSFIELD but verbosity would be 
a particularly inappropriate tribute to 
the majority leader. 

Throughout the last decade, MIKE 
MANSFIELD has been quietly, yet firmly 
effective. We are all acutely aware of the 
great contributions he has made both to 
the Senate and our country as majority 
leader. I, therefore, take this opportunity 
to congratulate Senator MANSFIELD upon 
reaching a great milestone and to thank 
him for the effective and selfless leader- 
ship he has provided to the Senate and 
the Nation. 

Mr. President, I yield next to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. GORE). 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, throughout 
my service as a Representative and as a 
Senator, it has been by privilege to be 
the colleague of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana, our beloved 
majority leader. It has been my pleasure 
to be in his home town in Montana, 
which he loves, to visit the institution in 
which he taught, to speak with the peo- 
ple in his State whom he serves, to walk 
in the paths which this man has trod. 

Mr. President, his tracks I cannot 
reach. His tracks are the strides of a 
giant of the mountains, a giant in intel- 
lect, in good will, in fellowship, in love 
of his fellowman. 

These qualities were recognized early 
in his career—not just in the Senate of 
the United States, but also in the gold 
mines, in the Marine Corps, in the class- 
room as a student and as a teacher, as 
a Representative and as a leader of our 
great Nation. 

What manner of man is this that 
stands so tall amongst us, that bestows 
upon each of us, Republican or Demo- 
crat, conservative or liberal, irrespec- 
tively, an effection, who inspires in each 
of us a devotion and a respect. 

He is a man of kindness and humility, 
of understanding and compassion, of 
vision and of courage, of leadership po- 
tential par excellance. 

What manner of leader is he? A leader 
of conscience, a leader for the good of all, 
a leader of patriotism. 

What manner of patriotism does he 
exemplify? A broad concept, a concept of 
patriotism that embraces not narrow 
chauvinism, but the love of humanity, of 
his fellowman, of his State, of his coun- 
try, and of the world. 

MIKE MANSFIELD exemplifies the stat- 
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ure, the statesmanship, the dream, and 
the aspiration which makes this country 
great. He does not drive, he leads; he 
does not command, he persuades; and 
in all this he has the power of accom- 
plishment given to but few men. 

As a spokesman for this body, as a 
spokesman for his party, but more im- 
portantly as a spokesman for the free- 
dom of his country which he cherishes, 
his voice rings clear and is magnified 
and reverberates in the receptive hearts 
of his fellow Americans. 

To serve with, to support, to follow, to 
adore and admire MIKE MANSFIELD for a 
long period of time has been my pleasure. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to have the privilege of sharing in 
the sentiments of my colleagues on this 
occasion and to have this opportunity of 
paying tribute to our distinguished ma- 
jority leader, who is today one of the 
outstanding statesmen and leaders in 
our Nation. 

I am now serving the 28th year of my 
tenure in the Senate. I have served, I 
believe, under five other Democratic ma- 
jority leaders in the Senate: the late 
and beloved Alben W. Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, the Honorable Scott Lucas of Il- 
linois, the Honorable Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland, of Arizona, the Honorable Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, who later became Pres- 
ident of the United States, and now un- 
der our present distinguished and able 
leader, MIKE MANSFIELD. 

This is quite an honor that he has 
achieved in having served longer than 
any other leader in the Senate. I can 
appreciate in a small measure the grat- 
itude he must feel because I discovered 
last year that I had served longer in the 
Senate than had any other Senator from 
my State, a record I had never hoped 
to achieve and one I really did not know 
that I was achieving until after the 
fact. 

To serve as a leader in this body for 
the length of time, so ably, so valiantly, 
and effectively as has MIKE MANSFIELD 
is an honor that could well be sought and 
to which any American citizen and cer- 
tainly any Senator might well aspire. It 
is one for which I am sure he is grateful 
and one he will always cherish. 

I mentioned that I had served under 
other leaders and it has been my good 
fortune and my pleasure to always re- 
spect and admire the leadership in this 
body; and it has been a joy to have had 
the fellowship and association with them 
and to work with them in trying to meet 
the responsibilities that are incumbent 
on those of us who serve here. 

Of all the leaders with whom I have 
served, all of them great men, I have 
served with none who was more consid- 
erate and more understanding; I have 
served with none who was more coop- 
erative and helpful when the oppor- 
tunity was presented. I have served un- 
der no leader who was more sincere and 
more dedicated to his task and to the 
principles and ideals upon which our 
Government was founded and upon 
which our liberties rest. 

A particular trait that I admire so 
much in Senator MANSFIELD in the per- 
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formance of his duties as leader is that 
he never undertakes to apply what could 
be termed “pressure,” sometimes re- 
ferred to as “arm twisting,” to influence 
a vote of his colleagues. Instead, MIKE 
MANSFIELD employs the persuasion of 
logic and reason to influence others. I 
have never known him to reflect or mani- 
fest the least resentment toward any 
Member of this body, particularly any 
Democrat who might disagree and who 
might vote contrary to the position of 
the leadership on a given issue. He re- 
spects others and their right and pre- 
rogative to disagree with him. 

In fact, I have found Senator Mans- 
FIELD, aS the leader, to be a person with 
whom, when I did disagree with him, 
I could disagree with him most pleasant- 
ly, and when, as in most cases, I could 
wholeheartedly support and follow his 
leadership, I could do it with much en- 
thusiasm and confidence. 

Mr. President, I say in conclusion that 
my experience in the Senate and my 
service has been greatly enriched and 
my labors have been more pleasant and 
enjoyable by reason of having served 
under and worked with such an able and 
effective leader as MIKE MANSFIELD, a 
man who has the admiration of every 
Member of this body because of his abil- 
ity to influence and to command the re- 
spect and admiration of all of those with 
whom he labors. 

I am proud to join with my colleagues 
here today in paying deserved respect 
and tribute to this great American. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Coop- 
ER). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
sure that Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, 
wherever he may be just now, although 
appreciative of the tributes which he so 
richly deserves, nevertheless is rather 
embarrassed, for one of the most certain 
qualities of Senator MANSFIELD is his 
modesty. 

His simplicity and integrity are ex- 
pressed in everything he does and every- 
thing he says, I may say, in his faith. 

Today he is being honored because 
he has served longer than any other 
leader of the majority. He now served 
longer than my fellow Kentuckian, the 
late Senator Alben Barkley. 

Senator MANSFIELD is a leader not only 
of his party, but he is a leader in the 
Senate. He is a leader in the Senate be- 
cause he is a man of his word, a man of 
integrity, a man who is fair and just. 

It is only natural that other qualities 
attend him—dqualities of mind and 
heart, of conviction, of firmness, and of 
honor. Many of us have recognized his 
strain of poetry when he has spoken of 
his State of Montana and when we heard 
him speak in the Rotunda at the memo- 
rial service for the late President John 
F. Kennedy. He deserves with his wife, 
Maureen, the honor of the Senate and 
the country. 

I am glad that I have had the pleasure 
of serving with Senator MANSFIELD, of 
knowing him, and I value greatly his 
friendship. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN). 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
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I am pleased to join in the plaudits for 
the senior Senator from Montana, the 
distinguished majority leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD. 

In this body of competitive and fre- 
quently sharply diversive interests, it is 
frequently difficult to maintain cordial 
relations with our colleagues, sometimes 
even within the same State. 

But MrkE MANSFIELD has that breadth 
of human character, that unshakable 
sense of fairness, and a demonstrated 
capacity for honesty and integrity that 
has won for him through the years the 
respect and support of his colleagues in 
this body. 

All who know MIKE appreciate that his 
word is not given lightly and that his 
word, once given, can be depended upon 
like the rugged granite peaks of his 
native Montana. | 

This outpouring of bipartisan praise 
and support is deep and sincere because 
Mixer the political leader is first and 
foremost a dependable friend, a stalwart 
man, and a Senator’s Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE). 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me say, 
as a junior Member of this body, that I 
have great respect and admiration for 
the distinguished Senator from Montana, 
the majority leader, MIKE MANSFIELD. 

When one first comes to this august 
body he is impressed by various Mem- 
bers—for various reasons. Freshmen 
Members, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats, were impressed by Senator Mans- 
FIELD because of his sincerity, his candor, 
and for the many kindnesses. and cour- 
tesies extended to us as freshmen Mem- 
bers of this body. I can recall a number 
of personal instances in which Senator 
Mansrietp has been helpful to the junior 
Senator from Kansas. I can say, on be- 
half of all the freshmen Members of the 
Senate, that we appreciate and we re- 
spect leaders like Senator MANSFIELD. 

I congratulate the Senator from Mon- 
tana on establishing the record for the 
longest continual service as a majority 
leader. I hope this record will be ex- 
tended at least for a few months longer, 
and that in the months ahead the senior 
Senator from Montana will have even 
more success than in the past. 

Let me say, in closing, that it has been 
an honor and a privilege to serve as & 
junior Member of this body under the 
leadership and guidance of a man like 
Senator MANSFIELD. 

Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT) . 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there is 
an old saying that it takes all kinds of 
people to make a world. When one thinks 
of great leaders, I am afraidone is often 
prone to think in his mind of people who 
bluster into a room and speak in deep, 
ponderous voices, and dominate the 
scene—at least with their words. But 
that is not true of the man whom we are 
honoring this afternoon. We. have set 
aside this hour to congratulate MIKE 
MANSFIELD as the majority leader who 
has served the longest in that capacity in 
the history of the Senate. 

My words shall be very brief, but they 
are from the heart. I shall always re- 
member Senator Mansrietp for his sin- 
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cerity, his intrinsic honesty, and the fact 
that during his conduct as leader of the 
Senate, his word has always been good 
under any circumstances. 

There have been many times when 
people make agreements and then later, 
because of pressures from some source or 
another, they are prone to modify or put 
a different meaning on the words they 
used when the agreement was entered 
into. There have been times when such 
situations were presented to Senator 
MANSFIELD, and if there ever was a ques- 
tion, he always resolved the question in 
favor of keeping the agreements in the 
way and in the manner the person with 
whom he made an agreement thought it 
was meant to be. 

I know of nothing greater that can be 
said of a man than that he has con- 
ducted the leadership of the Senate— 
which certainly is one of the most try- 
ing of positions—in a way that clearly 
shows his sincerity and his complete 
honesty. These great personal attributes 
are constantly reflected in the manner in 
which Senator MANSFIELD has always 
kept agreements with Members of the 
Senate and respected them when he 
made those agreements. 

We are indeed fortunate that we have 
had him. I want to join our colleagues 
today in paying tribute to MIKE MANS- 
FIELD and congratulating him on his 
service. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, I now yield to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the distin- 
guished assistant minority leader for af- 
fording me this opportunity to pay re- 
spect to a great Senator and a distin- 
guished leader of the majority in the 
Senate. 

As many of our colleagues have done, 
I take this opportunity to pay my re- 
spects and to say this accolade to a man 
who richly deserves it for his distin- 
guished service to the Senate. 

I have known him from the first day 
I came to the Senate. I knew him as 
majority leader when the late Senator 
Dirksen was minority leader. I knew 
him as one who forged a close relation- 
ship in the “joint leaderships” and pro- 
vided great strength for the combined 
good of the Senate and its programs. 

Senator MANSFIELD has done what no 
other person before him has done in 
serving this length of time as majority 
leader; but he has done much, much 
more. He has set a tone for the conduct 
of the Senate, for the dispatch of its af- 
fairs, and for the handling of its require- 
ments in difficult, tedious times. He has 
served. under Republican and Demo- 
cratic Presidents with equal dedication 
to duty. He is to be commended on this 
anniversary occasion, and I am pleased 
to add my accolade to those of our col- 
leagues on this occasion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS). 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would be 
untrue to myself if I did not join in this 
praise of our distinguished friend, the 
majority leader, Senator Mike MANS- 
FIELD of Montana. 

It has been my privilege to know Sen- 
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ator MANSFIELD since that day when he 
was sworn into the House of Representa- 
tives, in January 1943. 

MIKE MANSFIELD’s service as majority 
leader of this body stands out for sev- 
eral reasons, the least of which is the 
number of years he has served. The mere 
passing of time itself is not an over- 
whelming tribute in any activity; it is 
what you do while the time passes. Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD has performed his job 
well. He has been a patient, understand- 
ing leader. His actions are never irritat- 
ing. He takes into account the rights, the 
wishes, and the desires of every other 
Senator, and from that point tries to 
work out the program of the Senate. 

Without a doubt, he experiences many 
trying times. There is no question in my 
mind but that the majority leader has 
to go through an ordeal, many times, in 
dealing with the rest of us, in getting the 
program under way, and in advancing 
the legislation. 

Yet, throughout all of this, MIKE 
MANSFIELD is a perfect gentleman, with 
unfailing and unending courtesy and 
consideration for others. His grasp of 
public questions and his understanding 
of procedures are the best. I am happy to 
be among those who, today, go on record 
in testifying to his outstanding service as 
majority leader of the Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as one who has had the privilege 
of serving with MIKE MANSFIELp for the 
past 18 years I am proud to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to this man 
whom I consider to be one of the most 
able majority leaders of the Senate with 
whom I have had the privilege of serving. 

The most required characteristic to 
successful leadership is integrity, and 
MIKE MANSFIELD is Mr. Integrity. Men 
may agree or disagree with some of his 
decisions, but no man who knows him 
has ever questioned the fact that MIKE’s 
word is his bond and that every decision 
he makes is in what he considers to be 
the best interest of his country. 

As a Senator from Montana, MIKE 
MANSFIELD is an able representative of 
his State’s interests. The Democratic Na- 
tional Committee salutes this man as an 
able representative of his party. His col- 
leagues in the Senate salute him as one 
of its most highly respected Members, 
and I salute MIKE MANSFIELD as a great 
American and a man I am proud to call 
a friend. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on the 
list of the distinguished minority leader 
is the name of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. HANnsEN), but I do not see him 
here at the moment. The next one on the 
list is the senior Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart). I yield now to him. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, what makes 
an effective Senator and leader? In quiet 
moments that is what all of us have asked 
ourselves. For the answers we have but 
to look to the majority leader: a man 
of principle and integrity, a man of quiet 
resoluteness, a master of the legislative 
process—and a friend of unfailing per- 
sonal loyalty. 

His bold and imaginative understand- 
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ing of a political system that often seems 
to defy mastery and generate only frus- 
tration was brought clearly into focus 
just a week ago. The House had passed 
the extension of the Voting Rights Act. 
And included in it was the provision for 
the 18-year-old vote. 

As I noted on the floor of the Senate 
that day, the credit for that achievement 
belongs to the majority leader. But, of 
perhaps greater significance today as 
we pay tribute to Senator MANSFIELD, is 
what that provision on the 18-year-old 
vote said about his leadership. 

When the suggestion was made, I was 
reluctant to attach that proposal to the 
voting rights extension. I could see all 
sorts of hazards and began to speak and 
voice caution and reservation about it. 

I had not finished three paragraphs 
before the majority leader announced 
without any adjectives and in about two 
sentences that he thought it was a great 
idea and that it was going to go on the 
bill. 

He had in that short time determined 
with pointblank accuracy that the 18- 
year-old vote could be approved by both 
bodies. That is boldness and creative 
politics at its finest. And the fact that it 
was accomplished is a tribute to his skill 
as a legislator and to his hard work on 
behalf of all the people. 

I have wondered from time to time as 
I have seen that firm profile rise to report 
with those sparsely phrased sentences— 
how an artist might record MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. To catch the real personality he 
would have to take into account the 
moments of wry humor, the flashes of 
firm determination, and that genuine 
sensitivity to people. 

Most of all, he would have to find a 
way to express what it means to the peo- 
ple of this Nation in this time of flaying, 
divisive rhetoric to be represented by a 
man of MIKE MANSFIELD’s calmness and 
reason. We are fortunate to be served by 
his leadership. 

Mr. President, one of the qualities of 
which mankind is in perennially short 
supply is civility. Yet civility is an abso- 
lutely essential element in our dealings 
with one another if the measure of free- 
dom within which we seek to live is to be 
maintained. 

One of the reasons that young people 
may tend to reject civility is that they 
have very few examples of civil, gentle 
men making any dramatic impression on 
the community or the Nation. 

We are fortunate that, especially when 
any young person begins to despair of 
ever persuading anyone to do anything 
unless he first hits him over the head, 
we can point to MIKE MANSFIELD. Here is 
a man who is not frightened of admitting 
that his judgments have to be tentative 
about a great many things. All he is do- 
ing; of course, is demonstrating wisdom, 
because most of the things we are asked 
to pass judgment upon are so complex 
that it is only a very imprudent person 
indeed who would jump up all the time 
and announce that he knows exactly 
what to do. 

Senator MANSFIELD is never under any 
compulsion to avoid giving an answer 
such as, “I do not know; I will try to 
find out.” 

So we can point the concerned Ameri- 
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can youngster to Senator MANSFIELD, and 
suggest that one need not be shrill, that 
certainly one need not be abusive, in 
order to be persuasive and effective. 
Ultimate power is not in force but in 
ideas; and no man in this body more 
clearly exemplifies his clear understand- 
ing that our survival hinges on our abil- 
ity to develop prudent ideas, responsive 
in time to a myriad of complex problems 
that trouble, not just the young man on 
the campus, but all of us. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is indeed a gentle man 
in the liberal sense; and, together with 
my colleagues, I am very grateful to be 
permitted the opportunity to serve with 
him, to see him, and to draw from him 
the strength that comes from quiet re- 
serve, thoughtfulness, and self-disci- 
pline—all of the characteristics that 
make a really effective leader, but which, 
in this turomil today, we tend almost to 
discount as unimportant, as almost 
handicaps. 

I thank the people of Montana, for the 
people of Michigan and the people of the 
country, for sending MIKE MANSFIELD to 
the Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Maine. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join in the richly de- 
served tribute to the majority leader, 
who is a model of understanding, pa- 
tience, dignity, tolerance, and even em- 
pathy. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah. (Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, today Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD surpasses all longevity 
records for service as majority leader in 
the Senate. 

I would say that he also surpasses all 
records for day-in, day-out, year-in, 
year-out patience, tolerance, discern- 
ment, wisdom, good judgment, ration- 
ality, and balance. 

The durability of these qualities in his 
leadership has not only made these last 
9 years and 165 days more endurable and 
rewarding to every Member of the Sen- 
ate, but they have been a bulwark upon 
which has been built much of the enor- 
mous legislative accomplishments of 
these years. The quiet strength of the ma- 
jority leader has contributed much to the 
inner stability of the Nation as well as to 
the inner stability of the Senate. 

It has been more than leadership which 
he has given us, however, in the Senate. 
It has been a recognition—almost in the 
manner of the leader of a constitutional 
government—of the problems and differ- 
ences of those of us who are a member 
of this body, and the regions we repre- 
sent. He has sensed in a special way 
that dedicated as each of us is to the 
welfare of the country as a whole, we all 
remain close to the land and history 
from which we come. He understands 
the stresses and strains we each face. 
Without this understanding—without a 
recognition of these factors and a nod 
in their direction—the Senate could 
never have gotten on so well as it has 
with the Nation’s business. 

There is another respect in which I 
feel MIKE MANSFIELD has served both the 
Senate and his country especially well. 
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He has been masterful in assessing the 
Nation’s ills and in speaking out with 
power and eloquence on them. He never 
blasts with rhetoric, but discusses an 
issue with calmness and candor. 

He has made peace in Vietnam his first 
priority—and his statements on this, and 
on crime, inflation, student discord, and 
other issues of the day have all helped 
immensely in keeping the Nation in- 
formed and in calming public opinion in 
times of tempest. His unflinching con- 
fidence in the democratic processes is one 
of America’s great assets. 

Mr. President, I appreciate having this 
opportunity for those of us who serve 
with our distinguished majority leader to 
thank him, individually and collectively, 
for the work he does for us and for the 
country every day, and to tell him how 
much we appreciate him. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the moment I first met MIKE MANSFIELD, 
I have liked him, and have been im- 
pressed with his gentleness, his kindness, 
his courtesy, his tolerance. 

I happened to be at Mount Vernon on 
George Washington’s Birthday observ- 
ance, during the 80th Congress, when the 
customary tributes are laid at the tomb 
of the Father of our Country. The Sena- 
tor from Montana was then a Member 
of the House of Representatives. I was a 
Member of the Senate. We were both 
there to carry wreaths on behalf of pa- 
triotic groups in our respective States. 
There had been a heavy snowfall the 
night before, and I remember distinctly 
the first thing I saw him do was to help 
an ambassador from one of our South 
American countries, and his entourage, 
to find a spot where they could stand 
without being in deep snow, and to help 
them get with their floral offerings up to 
the tomb of George Washington. 

From that time to this, I have noted 
always the fact that patience and toler- 
ance and cooperation with others and 
gentle courtesy have been qualities 
which always showed in every act that 
I have seen MIKE MANSFIELD perform. 

It would be idle to say that I agree 
with him always or he with me. He prob- 
ably has been right in these disagree- 
ments more often than I. But I have 
noticed this wonderful attitude of toler- 
ance and of gentleness coupled, how- 
ever, with a firmness which refused to 
yield when he thought that a certain 
course of action was right, whether that 
course of action was to keep us from 
meeting at nights or on occasion to in- 
sist that we meet at night, Whatever he 
thought was right at the time, he was 
perfectly willing to stand by. 

I noted a long time ago what a good 
family man he is. I had the honor of 
going to the statehood celebration at 
Hawaii. MIKE and Mrs. Mansfield had 
been in Asia, and in the group with 
which I went was their daughter, Ann. I 
remember how eagerly she looked for- 
ward to the arrival of her mother and 
father, who joined us for the celebra- 
tion of statehood; and I remember the 
quiet and gentle but unmistakable affec- 
tion which prevailed among those three, 
and showed that here was a real fam- 
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ily, after the most genuine American 
tradition. I have noted that always since. 

Mr. President, something that MIKE 
MansFIELp did the other day showed the 
measure of the man, I thought. I par- 
ticipated in the conference of Demo- 
cratic Senators which arranged for him 
to procure, if he could, equal time from 
the National Broadcasting Co. to speak 
on the economic problems of the coun- 
try—somewhat in response to the speech 
which had been made a couple of days 
before by the President of the United 
States. There may have been some in 
that group who thought MIKE MANSFIELD 
would make a highly political speech, 
a speech full of blaming and criticism. 
I did not think so; and when I heard the 
speech, I realized that I had been right; 
because he carried into that speech the 
kindness and the courtesy and the toler- 
ance which he always makes his hall- 
mark. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks a column published in 
today’s Washington Star, written by the 
noted columnist Mr. David Lawrence, 
whose philosophy no more than my own 
rarely jibes with that of the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HOLLAND, In this column—I shall 
quote a few things from it—Mr. Lawrence 
shows the kind of man the majority 
leader is by the description he uses of 
that broadcast by Senator MANSFIELD. 
Iread from the column: 

The Democratic leader nevertheless made 
a well-balanced set of comments. It was not 
in the nature of a political speech at all. 
There was no invective or irony or animosity 
in it. Mansfield admitted, as Nixon had said, 
that much of what is transpiring in the na- 
tional economy began during preceding ad- 
ministrations. 


I now read from a later portion of the 
column, and in this instance Mr. Law- 
rence quotes from the speech of Senator 
MANSFIELD: 

“Congress shares the responsibility for cor- 
recting these discouraging economic trends. 
To be sure, the Congress has not concurred 
completely in the President’s approach to 
them. Nor has the President responded to all 
of the actions of the Congress, That is neither 
unprecedented nor undesirable. Each branch 
has its separate responsibilities even as each 
branch shares in a common obligation to the 
people of the nation. When there are differ- 
ences, insofar as the majority leadership is 
concerned, it will not waste time in political 
recriminations, It will concentrate, instead, 
on doing what can be done in the Congress.” 


A third, brief portion, again quoting 
from Mr. Lawrence: 

It was, on the whole, a nonpartisan speech 
such as might well be expected from an 
opposition leader during war time. 


In closing, Mr. Lawrence says this: 
Altogether, Mansfield portrayed himself as 


a cooperative majority leader, even though 
he represents an opposite political party. 


Mr. President, I think that David Law- 
rence has done a fine job in discussing 
the speech of Senator MANSFIELD on that 
occasion, and the qualities and charac- 
ter of Senator MANSFIELD, by his descrip- 
tion of the speech. 
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For a man who has not only been ma- 
jority leader of the Senate a longer time 
than any citizen who has ever lived in 
this Republic but who also has served 
in the Marines, in the Navy, and in the 
Army, Senator MANSFIELD has every 
hallmark of patriotism of the purest sort. 
I am sure that we all recognize that to- 
day, when we recognize this period of 
his extended service as majority leader 
without, so far as I know, a single un- 
pleasant incident having arisen, whether 
in his disagreements with Senators on 
his own side of the aisle or in his dis- 
agreements with Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, or in his disagreements 
with the Executive. 

That is the kind of majority leader we 
can all join in praising today and in ex- 
pressing our deep appreciation for his 
years of great and patriotic service to 
our Nation. 

EXHIBIT 1 
MANSFIELD TALK STRESSES COOPERATION 


Although the National Broadcasting Co. 
granted “equal time” to Mike Mansfield of 
Montana, the Democratic majority leader in 
the Senate, for his nationwide talk on tele- 
vision about the economic problems of the 
country, it didn’t attract the attention that 
President Nixon's did. Also, many of the peo- 
ple who listened had already forgotten sev- 
eral of the points made in the Nixon speech 
of last week. 

The Democratic leader nevertheless made 
a well-balanced set of comments. It was 
not in the nature of a political speech at all. 
There was no invective or irony or animosity 
in it, Mansfield admitted, as Nixon had said, 
that much of what is transpiring in the na- 
tional economy began during preceding 
administrations. The Democratic leader 
added: 

“We may regret it but we cannot undo it. 
To be sure, the basic strength of the Ameri- 
can economy promises a great deal. But that 
is for the future. What of today? What of 
the now?” 

The Montana senator stresses the fact that 
inflation is still rising, that interest rates 
have climbed, and that unemployment is 
growing steadily. He then declared: 

“Congress shares the responsibility for cor- 
recting these discouraging economic trends. 
To be sure, the Congress has not concurred 
completely in the President’s approach to 
them. Nor has the President responded to all 
of the actions of the Congress. That is nei- 
ther unprecedented nor undesirable. Each 
branch has its separate responsibilities even 
as each branch shares in a common obliga- 
tion to the people of the nation. When there 
are differences, insofar as the majority 
leadership is concerned, it will not waste 
time in political recriminations. It will con- 
centrate, instead, on doing what can be 
done in the Congress.” 

Mansfield pointed out that much of what 
can readily be initiated to improve the eco- 
nomic situation has been done. He stressed 
a number of laws passed, and promised that 
if Nixon wishes “to use the persuasion of the 
presidency” as a means of discouraging ex- 
cessive price and wage increases, the Presi- 
dent would get the support of Congress. 
Mansfield said it is not clear to him why 
this “persuasive power” has not been tried. 
He claimed that this approach was effective 
in 1962 and suggested that presidential in- 
tervention could well be used again. He 
added: 

“Congress has already given more au- 
thority to the President than he wishes, 
apparently, to use against the rise in prices. 
That is his option, I do not criticize his de- 
cisions. But the record should be clear. Con- 
gress has been ready and stands ready to 
cooperate with the President. We are pre- 
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pared to move on any proposals which may 
be forthcoming from the administration to 
end the inflation and to check the slide 
into a deepening recession.” 

Other pledges of cooperation were cited 
to confirm the willingness of Congress to 
work with the President in order to “stop 
the downward drift in the economy.” 

After presenting some illustrative examples 
of federal spending for military purposes, 
Mansfield indicated that his party can take 
credit for much of the cutting down of fed- 
eral expenses. 

While listing a few of the differences be- 
tween the President and Congress, the Dem- 
ocratic leader asserted that “the most 
respectful consideration” will be given to 
whatever Nixon “may propose to halt the 
inflation and high interest rates, to reduce 
unemployment and terminate our involve- 
ment in Vietnam.” 

It was, on the whole, a nonpartisan speech 
such as might well be expected from an op- 
position leader during wartime. But, unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t reflect the behavior of 
many of the members of Mansfield’s own 
party who have been carrying on campaigns 
that imply distrust in the President’s state- 
ments that he will pull all American troops 
out of Cambodia by June 30. Many Demo- 
cratic senators have backed resolutions 
designed to suspend the use of public funds 
in certain areas and curtail the powers of 
the commander-in-chief in handling the 
armed services of the nation during wartime. 
This could be a serious handicap to military 
operations if emergencies should arise. 

Altogether, Mansfield portrayed himself as 
a cooperative majority leader, even though he 
represents an opposite political party. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I served 
with Senator MANSFIELD, man and boy, in 
the other body and this one, long enough 
so that at this moment of paying such 
highly deserved tributes to him, I want to 
join my other 98 colleagues here in the 
Senate, for myself, and for Marian, my 
wife, in conferring upon MIKE MANSFIELD 
the highest accolade that a New Yorker 
can confer on anyone. 

It is, of course, well known that Iam a 
New Yorker. 

My words for MIKE MANSFIELD are, “We 
love MIKE.” 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jorpan). 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr, 
President, I consider it a rare privilege 
to join today in saluting majority leader, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, because I know of no 
man more deserving of such a tribute. 

He has served with unusual distinction 
longer than any other man in what I 
think can safely be called the most de- 
manding and difficult job in the Senate. 

Just surviving in such a job for nearly 
10 years is in itself quite an accomplish- 
ment. 

But Mike has brought to this position 
a@ combination of qualities that make his 
performance stand out for reasons much 
more important than simply his length 
of service. 


He has earned the respect and affec- 
tion of all of us by his kindness, his un- 
derstanding, and his ability to direct by 
gentle persuasion instead of demanding 
direction. 

His example of dedication has been an 
inspiration throughout the years to those 
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of us who have followed his leadership 
throughout. his term, as well as to those 
who have come here in more recent times. 

I consider MIKE MANSFIELD a true 
friend and adviser and to me, at least, 
he is more than just the Democratic 
leader. 

I think he is a symbol of the Senate 
and.I am proud to salute him today in 
that role. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr, PASTORE). 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, to me, 
it is not so much how long MIKE MANS- 
FIELD has been majority leader in the 
Senate as much as it matters to me what 
a great gentleman he is and what a 
great American he is. 

The Senate of the United States of 
America is composed of 100 individuals. 
I know of no other body where individ- 
uality is in such evidence as in the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Mr. President, when you have a man 
who can bring divergent points of view 
together in such smooth fashion, there 
you find a good leader. 

MIKE MANSFIELD does it calmly. He 
does it temperately. He does it patiently. 
He does it very effectively. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is a very dear and 
close friend of mine. I know him and 
Mrs. Mansfield, and his very lovely 
daughter. 

How much longer MIKE MANSFIELD will 
be majority leader, I do not know, but 
I do hope the Good Lord will give him 
and his family many years of good health 
and happiness. 

I conclude by saying: ad multos annos. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. CASE). 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am happy 
to join with all my colleagues in ex- 
pressing the affection and esteem we all 
hold for MIKE MANSFIELD. 

I, like many others here, have served 
with him for a quarter of a century and 
upward in the House and Senate. It has 
been one of the great privileges of my 
adult life to have had this association. 

AS a person, as a political leader, and 
as a Senator, MIKE MANSFIELD has been 
everything that a person, a political 
leader, and a Senator should be. 

It is because of people like MIKE MANS- 
FIELD that this institution has retained 
the strength, the respect, and effective- 
ness it has. 

It is because of people like MIKE MANS- 
FIELD that this country has retained its 
greatness. 

It is because of people like MIKE 
MansFieLp that the human race has 
found coexistence tolerable. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick). 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, hav- 
ing observed some of the disagreements 
we have within our own party on the 
Republican side, and having admired 
our leadership and its ability to try to 
get us together on some kind of basis, 
and having also observed that the other 
side has even more members in dis- 
agreement, than we have, I have been 
constantly delighted and amazed at the 
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ability of Senator Mike MANSFIELD to 
absorb this tension, to maintain his calm, 
tact, and good humor for all of us in the 
Senate and almost at all times. 

We have not always agreed. But, at 
all times, whether we agreed or dis- 
agreed, he has been courteous, fair, full 
of good humor, and continued friendly 
relationships, so far as people are con- 
cerned. 

I am deeply indebted personally to 
Mike MANSFIELD for the fine support 
he gave to me throughout a period of 
5 years in my efforts to try to revise our 
Silver policy, which was headed in the 
wrong direction for so long. I shall al- 
ways be grateful to him for that, and 
even more grateful for the sense of bal- 
ance which he has given to the entire 
Senate. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah (Mr. BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the distinguished Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) has had 
the privilege of serving in this body and 
in. his position as majority leader longer 
than any other which will place his 
name on the permanent records of this 
body, because if any man deserves such 
a privilege, MIKE: MANSFIELD does. 

I know that there have been times 
when his pattern of leadership has been 
criticized—that it was too kindly, too 
thoughtful, or too considerate. Some 
people have interpreted that as being 
weakness, 

I have been the beneficiary of that 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and consider- 
ation many, many times, even’ though I 
am on the other side of the aisle. 

To me, these qualities are more sig- 
nificant characteristics of greatness than 
if he had been the kind that pounded 
the desk, hit people over the head, so to 
speak, and run roughshod over some of 
the wishes and needs of those of us who 
might not have been so important po- 
litically to him or to his party. 

What I shall always remember about 
MIKE MANSFIELD are his characteristic 
kindness, thoughtfulness, and consider- 
ation in which, as I have just said, I have 
shared. 

Mr. President, I am sure that MIKE 
MANSFIELD will be with us as majority 
leader for the rest of this year. I am not 
quite prepared to wish that that will con- 
tinue on into the coming session; but 
even if it should not, and he should be- 
come the. minority leader, I know that 
he will retain the same sweet spirit in 
his attitude toward all of us in this body 
as he has before. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the distinguished Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GURNEY). 

Mr.. GURNEY. Mr. President, I, too 
should like to join in the tributes of the 
Senate to the distinguished majority 
leader for having served longest as ma- 
jority leader in the Senate. 

My reflections would be that: of a new 
Senator who has known MIKE MANSFIELD 
only last year and this year to date, but 
I have always found him to be a most 
fair, a most considerate, and a most kind- 
ly man. 
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On the occasions I have had to talk 
to him, mainly concerning advice on Sen- 
ate procedures when I was learning how 
this body operates, I have always found 
him willing to spare the time to advise 
me on what ought to be done and what 
ought; not to be done. 

Certainly his leadership is exemplified 
by fairness, and, I think, by example, a 
sort of light touch, a persuasive touch, 
rather than the sort of leader who drives 
one with the lash of a whip. MIKE MANS- 
FIELD is not that kind of man at all. Of 
course he is liked and respected by his 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. And 
I think that in these troubled times the 
Senate is most fortunate in having MIKE 
MANSFIELD as majority leader. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the resolution recogniz- 
ing the outstanding service of Senator 
MIKE MANSFIELD as majority leader of 
the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 423) was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the tributes of 
Senators on the service of MIKE MANS- 
FIELD as majority leader of the Senate, 
be gathered and printed as a Senate 
document, and that all Senators be given 
until the close of business July 10, to 
submit additional statements for the 
Record, with reference to Senator Mans- 
FIELD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MonpaLe). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to a man who not only has 
served longer in the postion of majority 
leader than any predecessor, but who 
while serving in that post has demon- 
strated unsurpassed leadership, patience, 
and understanding through dificult 
times in a most demanding role—our be- 
loved MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD is a calm but 
firm leader; one who not only has demon- 
strated a desire to serve his colleagues 
on the Democratic side of the aisle, but 
also is known for his astute sense of fair- 
ness to those on the other side, as well, 
and has thereby gained their cooperation 
and respect. This is the mark of a true 
leader. 

His quiet, reflective manner, his calm 
but firm demeanor, and his dedication 
to placing the national interest first and 
foremost over any personal or partisan 
preference, make him a man admired and 
loved by his colleagues in the Senate 
as well as the overwhelming majority of 
the people of his own State of Montana, 
and indeed of the Nation. 

Senator MANSFIELD has thoroughly 
demonstrated throughout his career an 
interest in the common good. In so doing 
he has also shown an independence which 
clearly designates him as no one’s man 
but his own. This may spring from the 
fact that MIKE MANSFIELD is so clearly a 
self-made man; a Senator beholden to 
no one individual or interest. 

He has demonstrated a tremendous 
capacity for hard work, and although a 
busy man he always has time to help 
an individual in need, and to be consid- 
erate and courteous to all who seek his 
attention or counsel. 

While it is not possible for any one 
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man to express the desires or interest of 
100 individual Senators or even the 56 
other Senators of our party, MIKE 
MANSFIELD represents, and expresses in 
most literate fashion, the common will 
and consensus of his party in the Senate. 
We are all proud of you, Mr. LEADER, and 
we appreciate and admire the leadership 
which you have provided us in making 
the U.S. Senate an institution of real 
substance and service to our people, our 
Nation, and the cause of mankind. 

We wish you many more years of serv- 
ice in the cause of peace, to which you 
are so fervently dedicated, and in the 
leadership of the majority in the U.S. 
Senate, to which you have addressed 
yourself so ably and well. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the record 
of longevity recently established by our 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) is a 
measure of the high esteem in which the 
Senator from Montana is held. It speaks, 
of course, of the confidence Members of 
his own party place in him, but the re- 
spect and admiration we in the majority 
party share for MIKE MANSFIELD is, I 
know, shared also by those on the other 
side of the aisle who would prefer to see 
the Senator from Montana serving as 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, the legislative accom- 
plishments of this body over the past 9, 
almost 10 years, also stand as a measure 
of our majority leader. It has been a dec- 
ade of most significant legislative ac- 
complishment marked by the enactment 
of measures of far-ranging and durable 
benefit to the United States and its peo- 
ple. Much of the credit for these accom- 
plishments must go to the majority 
leader. His leadership has been of the 
persistent type, which wears well and 
long. Perhaps that is obvious because he 
has been retained in the post longer than 
any of his predecessors. 

Senator MANSFIELD, as we iñ this 
Chamber know, practically invented the 
low profile. One does not hear him claim- 
ing credit for his own achievements or 
see him flashing the outward signs of the 
power which vests in his office. As one 
who has had the honor to serve under 
his leadership, however, I wish to join 
my Senators in paying tribute to his 
long and patient service, which has 
borne much good fruit, Finally, as a Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, Montana’s good 
neighbor to the south, I have a particu- 
lar appreciation for Senator MANSFIELD’s 
sound leadership and counsel. We in 
Wyoming are pleased to have the ma- 
jority leader’s office occupied by our 
wonderful friend and neighbor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it has 
come to my attention that the distin- 
guished majority leader of the Senate, 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of Montana, 
has now served in that position for 9 
years and 167 days. This is longer than 
any other Senator in the history of the 
Senate has served as majority leader. 
He has just now surpassed the length of 
time that the late Senator Alben Bark- 
ley, of Kentucky, served as majority 
leader. 

Senator MANSFIELD has served a long 
time because he has served with excep- 
tional distinction—served both the peo- 
ple of Montana and the Senate of the 
United States. 
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A man of fairness and firmness, con- 
viction and compassion, Senator Mans- 
FIELD leads the Senate because he is a 
leader of uncommon quality. 

I congratulate him on the record of 
service which he has forged, I express 
my appreciation for what he has done 
for the Senate and for the country, and 
I wish him many more years in the im- 
portant position he holds. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I am 
extremely pleased today to join with my 
distinguished colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to our outstanding majority leader, 
the Senator from Montana, MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

Senator MANSFIELD is truly admired 
by all for his ability as majority leader. 
But more important than this, he has 
had the wisdom and fortitude to main- 
tain the calm, deliberate debate within 
the Senate on issues which drive other, 
lesser men to distraction. 

In recent months, the patience of 
Senators has been sorely tested. A man 
without the qualities of Senator Mans- 
FIELD might not have been able to handle 
the task we now have before us and will 
have in the difficult days which are 
ahead. 

Senator MANSFIELD has my deep and 
abiding respect, both as a Senator and 
a gentleman. I am proud to call him 
majority leader. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
foundations of America’s enduring con- 
stitutional government are the princi- 
ples of individual liberty and the system 
of checks and balances enunciated by 
the wise political philosophers of the 17th 
and 18th centuries, One of the wisest of 
those philosophers, one to whom this and 
other republics owe so much, was the 
Baron de Montesquieu, who fully de- 
veloped the principles that we know as 
the separation of powers and checks and 
balances. 

Montesquieu believed, and wrote, that 
such principles would have to be institu- 
tionalized in order to preserve liberty, 
because, he said: 


Every man invested with power is apt to 
abuse it. 


Mr. President, I believe one of the fin- 
est tributes we can pay to our esteemed 
and distinguished majority leader, MIKE 
MANSFIELD, is that he has been invested 
with great authority and power and has 
not abused it. He is universally regarded 
for his scrupulous fairness, his honesty, 
his forthrightness, and, perhaps most of 
all, for his forbearance, his steadfast re- 
fusal to abuse the power with which 
he has been invested. 

Today it is my pleasure to join my 
colleagues in honoring MKE. Techni- 
cally, we are paying tribute to him for 
having surpassed all records for length 
of service as majority leader. This is no 
small feat, and it certainly deserves: trib- 
ute. The post of Senate majority leader 
is a demanding one. It requires both at- 
tention to minute, technical detail and 
a grasp of broad social and political is- 
sues. Senator MANSFIELD’ has performed 
both duties ably and diligently. 

But we also are honoring MIKE for 
the qualities which have enabled him 
to serve so long in such a demanding 
post without having incurred the enmity 
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of even those who have differed with 
him. When we hear him described, we 
hear such words as “judicious,” “fair,” 
“accommodating,” “helpful,” “reason- 
able.” Those adjectives are well chosen, 
Mr. President, when they are applied 
to our esteemed majority leader. 

I salute Senator MANSFIELD, and I am 
confident that we can look forward to 
additional years of enlightened service 
from our distinguished leader. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Lir, President, it is a 
great pleasure to join Senators in today’s 
salute to the distinguished majority 
leader, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD. 

We particularly pay tribute to Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD in recognition of the fact 
that on June 17 he established a new rec- 
ord for longevity as Senate majority 
leader, a term of almost 9% years. This is 
a distinct honor. 

Senator MANSFIELD is an outstanding 
Senator who, regardless of party lines, 
has always endeavored to serve the best 
interests of his Nation and State. As ma- 
jority leader his statesmanlike and gen- 
tlemanly conduct have earned him the 
respect and admiration of Senators on 
both sides of the aisle. He is a fair and 
generally quiet-spoken man, but, as we 
all know, he is firm in the courage of his 
convictions, This is to his credit as a man 
and as a Senator. He has indeed brought 
distinctive leadership to the important 
office of majority leader. I wish person- 
ally to extend my congratulations to 
Senator MANSFIELD. for having the honor 
of holding this position longer than any 
other Senator in history. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, there 
are many rewarding aspects of the task 
of representing one’s fellow Americans in 
Congress. 

Not the least of these is the privilege 
of associating with others who bear this 
same responsibility. 

Under the Constitution, all of us who 
serve in this body of Congress are equal. 
But having said that, let me hasten to 
recognize reality by pointing out that 
some are more equal than others. 

Then I must quickly add that there is 
one among us who is the most equal of all, 
and it is my most pleasant privilege to 
join with Senators to pay my respects 
today to the leader—to our friend—to my 
leader—to my friend—MrIke MANSFIELD. 

Today we are paying our respects to 
Mke for having served the world, the 
Nation, the President, the people of his 
State—and his colleagues—longer than 
any other leader in our Nation's history, 

I, for one of many, am not at all sur- 
prised by the luminous longevity of his 
leadership: The only way he could not 
havce reached this new milestone would 
have been for him to leave it of his own 
volition. Thank goodness he has not. 

I know that the people of his State will 
never keep him from this body. And I 
know that Senators on this side of the 
aisle will keep him as their leader as long 
as he wants to serve. 

History will record what we have ac- 
complished under Mike’s leadership. It 
will record that he has kept us on an even 
keel during one of the most difficult eras 
in our history. 

And this, of course, is the real mark of 
& great leader—the ability to hold the 
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keel steady when seas are rough—to keep 
the ship on course when the cross winds 
blow—to reach the harbor through the 
treacherous reefs. 

We could not have asked for more— 
and Mixe did not give us less. 

MIKE, our words today cannot begin to 
express the real admiration, the deep re- 
spect, and the great affection we feel for 
you. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend Mrke MANSFIELD, our dis- 
tinguished majority leader, for his dedi- 
cation and devotion to his country. For 
more than 9 years, MIKE MANSFIELD has 
served his Nation with integrity and wis- 
dom as our majority leader. 

Citizens throughout the land are grate- 
ful to Mixe for his many years of public 
service and as an advocate of justice for 
all our people. We in Congress are grate- 
ful for his warm friendship, his brilliant 
leadership, and his constant cooperation. 

Through our majority leader’s leader- 
ship, some of the most important de- 
cisions ever made by this body were 
decided. 

Truly this man from the “big sky coun- 
try” of Montana is one man in public 
service who leads the humanitarian form 
of quality service to his fellow man. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, ours is 
a large Nation that faces immense chal- 
lenges. We have a huge Government. 
The task of shaping and leading this 
mammoth Government in the right di- 
rection in order to solve the great crises 
of our day is the most difficult and im- 
portant task of our time. 

Few men reach that level of leader- 
ship where they can offer a significant 
contribution to the governing of our 
Nation. Fewer men reach the highest 
level of leadership and remain in that 
position long enough to leave a lasting 
imprint on the course of national events. 
And fewer still are those who, having 
been given these awesome responsibili- 
ties, acquit themselves in such a manner 
as to be esteemed by their colleagues, by 
their Nation, and by the students of 
government and history. One of these 
very few men is Senator MANSFIELD. 

In nearly a decade as Senate majority 
leader, Senator MANSFIELD has made a 
great imprint upon the operation and 
policies of our Government. In the com- 
plex and rugged combat over the course 
of national policy, the majority leader 
has often applied the key push or shove 
to guide us in a better. direction. 

Senator MANSFIELD does-not lead by 
cracking heads together. He does not 
raise issues with loud cries of despair or 
elaborate promises of future bliss, His 
style of quiet reflection and discussion, 
of raising questions and indicating prob- 
lems, of expertise that slowly pervades 
the thinking of those around him is so 
effective, it goes unnoticed to many out- 
side the Senate. I can only say that I 
feel he has been a great Senate leader. 

He has mastered the difficult balance 
between being leader of the Senate and 
of his party in the Senate to the benefit 
of both. He is one of the moving forces 
in making our body into a more respected, 
more powerful, and more positive part of 
the Federal Government. He has led a 
party with a great. majority—so easily 
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split into divisions—to become a respon- 
sible, cohesive unit that has contributed 
much in this decade. 

Senator MansFIELD has been a leader 
who has dipped into substantive areas, 
not being content to reign above the 
great issues of our day. As the most in- 
formed and expert Senate majority 
leader in the area of foreign affairs in 
our history, he has had a profound im- 
pact upon our policies. He is one of those 
few men who has reversed one of the 
most unfortunate ventures of our history 
and has helped lead the renaissance of 
the Senate’s power in foreign affairs. For 
this alone, Senator MANSFIELD must be 
called great. 

Another example of the majority 
leader's skills as leader of the Senate and 
the Nation was his decision to move 
ahead with the 18-year-old vote as part 
of the Voting Rights Act. This demon- 
strated a wise sensitivity to the trends in 
our Nation and an acute reading of the 
legislative possibilities. This was Senator 
MANSFIELD at his best, a man of thought- 
ful and powerful action. 

One of Senator MANSFIELD’s great at- 
tributes is his disdain for the elaborate 
praise and formalities of high office. So 
I shall not go further. I am happy to 
note briefly my respect and admiration 
of a great Senate leader. We are fortu- 
nate that the man who has been the 
majority leader longest in our history is 
also one of the best. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in congratulating the distinguished 
majority leader on his long and most 
successful tenure. 

It has been my great pleasure to serve 
with the Senator from Montana in both 
Houses of Congress. When I entered the 
House of Representatives in 1947, he had 
already served there with great credit 
for 4 years. In 1961, when I entered the 
Senate, he had already served in this 
body for 8 years. 

It was in that year that he was first 
elected majority leader and embarked on 
his now nearly 10 years in that illus- 
trious position. 

It has always been a great pleasure for 
me to be associated with Senator Mans- 
FIELD in any endeavor. I remember 
warmly trips to Southeast Asia that a 
group of Senators made under Senator 
MANSFIELD’s leadership in 1962 and 1965. 
His expertise in the field of foreign rela- 
tions was most valuable to us, and, I 
believe, the reports which he was instru- 
mental in writing were most excellent 
commentaries on the tragic conflict 
which still engulfs us. 

In an adulthood that began prema- 
turely at the age of 14, he has had many 
varying expériences—in the military, in 
industry, and in scholarly pursuits—that 
uniquely qualify him for his position. 

It has been my experience that the 
distinguished majority leader has been 
absolutely fair and honest in his dealing 
with each of us—no matter the side of 
the aisle on which we sit. 

I congratulate him on his accomplish- 
ments of the last 10 years and hope that 
he will be in a: position of leadership 
among us for many years to come. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr, President; since 
June 18 our esteemed colleague, MIKE 
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MANSFIELD of Montana, has been making, 
each day, a new record in terms of length 
of service as the Senate’s majority leader. 
On that date, June 18, he surpassed the 
previous record held by Senator Alben 
Barkley of Kentucky who served in the 
position of majority leader for 9 years 
and 165 days, or from July 22, 1937, 
through January 3, 1947, 

Needless to say, I wish our present 
leader many more years of service in this 
august body. 

The position of majority leader, and 
for that matter minority leader, in the 
Senate is always most difficult to define 
in terms of our Government as a whole, 
in terms of this great institution of which 
we are all a part, and in terms of the 
Office of the President, and the admin- 
istration. It is a difficult position to fill 
in personal terms and I can well recall 
the trials and tribulations of Majority 
Leader Barkley during the Roosevelt 
administration. 

The exact duties and powers of the 
Senate leadership have never been writ- 
ten down except in the most narrow 
terms. This means that the leadership 
role in this body must be defined by those 
Senators occupying the leadership posi- 
tion. It is often said in our Government 
that the Office of President makes the 
man. This is not quite true of the Senate 
leadership. The individual Senator serv- 
ing as majority leader exercises the pri- 
mary and decisive influence as to how 
that office is to function. 

I do not think it to be flattery or merely 
an example of general Senate decorum 
to say that our present majority leader, 
MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana, has per- 
formed an. outstanding job in filling the 
leadership role. Many others will express 
similar sentiments today. They have been 
expressed in the past and will be stated 
in the future. Those sentiments are all 
well-deserved, but I wonder if we appre- 
ciate just what the present occupant of 
the leadership chair has accomplished 
for the Senate during his tenure. 

If we ponder upon the descriptions that 
have been used to characterize the 
“MANSFIELD leadership,” we notice the 
many affirmative phrases dealing with his 
“fairness,” his “impartiality,” the fact 
that he “leans over backward” to protect 
the rights of Senators, particularly those 
who may disagree with his own position 
on public policies. We can also notice 
what seems to be a consensus in the Sen- 
ate, and one with which I wholeheartedly 
agree, that our majority leader has not 
been “heavy-handed,” that he has not 
attempted to “force a decision” on the 
Senate and, as some have pointed out, 
that he is not prone to “arm twisting 
tactics” in the conduct of the Senate 
business, 

I do not. think these descriptions can 
be argued with and I think they are ap- 
preciated by all of us here on both sides 
of the aisle. I think there is something 
deeper involved, though, and I believe it 
is this function, as developed by Senator 
MANSFIELD, that is likely to stand as his 
most important contribution to the lead- 
ership role in the years ahead. 

As I think back over the many issues 
that have divided this body over the last 
9 years—and they have been many and 
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the divisions have been deep and bitter 
on some occasions—I cannot escape the 
conclusion that the “light” guiding Sena- 
tor MANSFIELD’s attitude and actions has 
been a desire to see the Senate act as a 
mature legislative body in our democracy. 
He has been guided at all times, I believe, 
by a desire to see the Senate act re- 
sponsibly and on its own on the public 
policy issues confronting us. I think this 
to be very important, and I think it will 
become more important in the years 
ahead as our Government continues to 
expand. If the Senate is to recognize 
no master among the powerful outside 
forces—parties, President, or organized 
pressure groups—the Senate must master 
itself as an effective legislative body. As 
I read the record of these last 9 years, 
this has been the overriding concern of 
the present majority leader. 

I would hope that future scholars and 
historians of the Senate would give full 
attention to this feature of Senator 
MANSFIELD’s leadership when this period 
of our history is analyzed. 

In looking for possible explanations of 
Senator MANSFIELD’s attitude toward the 
Senate leadership, I turned to the “Bio- 
graphical Directory of the Congress.” I 
was surprised by what I learned but I 
was also able to see many features 
that explain the Senator’s development 
through the years into the gentleman— 
and I use the term advisedly—that he is 
today. 

For instance, he has served in the 
enlisted ranks of what was then all three 
services of the U.S. Armed Forces. He 
was a Navy seaman during the First 
World War, an Army private in 1919-20, 
and a private first class in the Marines 
from 1920 to 1922. He has had practical 
experience working with his hands as a 
miner and mining engineer in the ore 
fields of Montana from 1922 to 1930. 
He received a broad education during 
his schooling and acquired an apprecia- 
tion for theoretical concerns serving as 
a professor of history and political sci- 
ence at Montana State University from 
1933 to 1942, when he was first elected 
to the Congress. All these trends—hu- 
mility, a complete lack of arrogance, 
practical experience, a student of na- 
tional and world affairs, experience as 
a teacher and lecturer—are evident in 
the manner in which Senator Mansfield 
has filled the majority leadership chair. 
All of us here today and the country at 
large have benefited as those past ex- 
periences have culminated and have 
been brought into play during the last 
decade. I hope that the Senate may 
continue to benefit from Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s services as majority leader for 
many years in the future. I am certain 
that the people of Montana will send 
him back to us and that he can have and 
hold his present job as long as he de- 
sires it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished majority leader of the Sen- 
ate (Mr. MANSFIELD) is a man to whom 
all types of tribute can be and have been 
paid. Yet the mark of a man deserving 
of tribute is how little really needs to be 
said of him in praise on special occa- 
sions. 

It is not by virtue of what we say about 
him on a day like today that makes Sen- 
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ator MANSFIELD the truly great and his- 
toric leader that he is. Rather, it is in 
the smooth operation of the Senate and 
in the progressive legislative product of 
the Senate that Senator MANSFIELD is 
honored day after day, week after week, 
month after month, and year after year. 

For nearly a decade now, Senator 
MANSFIELD has been our majority leader. 
Historians will note that his tenure was 
the longest in the long and colorful life 
of the Senate. But historians will note 
more than his endurance in a difficult 
and demanding post. They will note that 
under his leadership, the Senate of 
which the majority leader is a beloved 
Member passed the great landmark leg- 
islation that has reshaped, and will con- 
tinue to reshape, the lives of millions of 
Americans. And historians will also note 
that the most significant and most far- 
reaching of these many important laws 
would not have been possible without the 
leadership, the intellect, and the com- 
pelling persuasiveness of this remarkable 
man. 

Senator MaNnsFIELD has brought honor 
to the people of his State, to the people 
of this Nation, and to all the Members 
of the Senate. In praising him today, we 
are not signaling an end to his career 
or to our need for his leadership. We 
are saying, simply, that we need him 
here in the Senate, that we appreciate 
the important role he plays here, and 
that we look forward to seeing him con- 
tinue to serve in that role throughout 
the years ahead. The Senate, the Amer- 
ican people, and the times in which we 
find ourselves all demand his many and 
varied skills. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, modest, 
humble, fair, quiet, low keyed, with 
simple tastes, unassuming, and without 
a single enemy—these are uncommon 
words to use in describing strong leader- 
ship. But with MIKE MANSFIELD, the defi- 
nition of leadership must be expanded 
and rewritten. Indeed, what these phrases 
describe—at least in part—are the quali- 
ties of the man who, in my judgment, has 
led the Senate with greater effectiveness 
than in any other period in the entire 
history of this institution. 

The Senator from Montana has been 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate longer 
than any other man, It is not surprising. 
When asked once how he would like to 
be recalled in history, he is reported to 
have replied: “When I am gone, I want 
to be forgotten.” History could never 
honor that wish. 

It is difficult to say now what single 
achievement will most be remembered 
about MIKE MANSFIELD—it may be lead- 
ing the fight to give 18-year-olds the 
vote. It could be a host of legislative 
monuments that occurred during the 
sixties—from medicare for the elderly to 
civil rights for the racial minorities; from 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty to a break- 
through in Federal aid to education. It 
may be one that has not yet even been 
attained. 

If I were to summarize his influence, 
it would be to say that MIRKE MANSFIELD 
has set the entire tone for this emerging 
decade. He has called us quietly and most 
effectively for a reappraisal—a reap- 
praisal of our objectives, of our policies, 
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and our purposes—both at home and 
abroad. 

At a time when it is not always popular 
to engage in politics, he has made me 
proud to be a politician. In an era when 
the Senate was at times relegated to a 
less than coequal status, he has led us in 
sar ity the Senate’s constitutional 
role. 

Stripping it all away, there is perhaps 
only a single word that is needed to de- 
scribe the reason for his success. It is 
trust. It has been the immense faith gen- 
erated by this kind and honest man from 
the West that has been his most valuable 
asset. With it he has gained the support 
of all of his colleagues and associates. 
With it he has affected the very core of 
the U.S. Senate. With him, I have de- 
veloped more confidence in the direction 
of this Republic. 

I honor Mike MansFIe.p today. I do so 
as he would say it himself, without any 
ifs, ands or buts. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on the 
Senate floor today, and off the floor on 
many occasions, I have heard Senators 
compare MIKE MANSFIELD to other ma- 
jority leaders under whom they have 
served. 

I can make no such comparisons, for 
I have never served under any other 
leader. 

Nor do I wish to serve under any other 
leader, ever. 

I find it impossible to imagine a leader 
of greater grace and greatness, a leader 
more considerate, thoughtful, moral, 
wise, and effective than MIKE MANSFIELD. 

I am particularly appreciative, of 
course, of the guidance and the oppor- 
tunities that MIKE MANSFIELD, in his ca- 
pacity as leader, offers to new Senators, 
like myself. 

Most of all, I respect MIKE MANSFIELD 
not only as a leader of the majority, and 
hence of the whole Senate, but as a leader 
of the United States, and hence of the 
whole world. 

A MOST DISTINGUISHED SENATOR 


Mr. HANSEN, Mr. President, the quiet, 
scholarly, concise majority leader is, in- 
deed, a most distinguished Senator. More 
than that, his fairness encourages each 
of us to bear greater regard for the in- 
terest of others. 

His thoughtfulness, quietly displayed 
by his logic, prompts more reflection by 
each of us. His uncommon commonsense 
is a stabilizing factor in even the worst 
of situations, although it has been char- 
acteristic of his attention to duty that 
such situations are seldom. 

His abiding concern for fairness and 
his courtesy and thoughtfulness for his 
colleagues, regardless of party lines or 
differences of opinion, often belies a 
dedication to study and a toughness that 
may have had its beginnings during his 
days in the U.S. Marine Corps. 

No one can ever question his loyalty 
or integrity to the Senate, his State, or 
his country. However, he always puts 
statesmanship and the national interest 
above strictly regional or partisan issues 
when he believes such interests transcend 
provincialism. And in spite of his gentle 
demeanor, he runs a tight ship and one 
on which we can all be more proud to 
serve. 
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Storms have raged within this body 
that have threatened, with the passions 
of the moment, to swamp the progress 
of legislation essential to this Nation in 
many areas, The, steady hand. of the 
majority leader, at, the helm, has led 
us to more reasonable solutions. 

The leadership,of the able Montanan 
has been instrumental in maintaining 
the traditional, reasoned deliberative ap- 
proach of the Senate to critical and 
often emotional issues during years of 
some of the greatest unrest this Na- 
tion has known. He has consistently ex- 
hibited a presence of wisdom that sur- 
passes party lines, and has often been 
quick to bring into perspective and help 
clarify the position of Senators on each 
side of the aisle. 

His understanding of the value of the 
two-party system which continues to 
make this Nation the greatest. on earth 
has prevented harsh divisions from 
forming on matters which a lesser man 
could have allowed to result in rigid and 
long-lasting lines of anger or discord. 

Mr. President, the confidence of every 
American in the Congress is strength- 
ened by the knowledge that men like 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana are in service to this Nation. 

MIKE MANSFIELD—DISTINGUISHED MAJORITY 

LEADER 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, MIKE 
MANSFIELD has occupied the post of ma- 
jority leader longer than any other 
Member of this body in its long-honored 
history. This Chamber has seen many 
a Senator of significant stature. More 
than a few have left an imprint upon it 
that remains to this day. 

The Senate became a part of them. In 
turn, they each left a part of themselves 
here in this Chamber. It is because of 
such men that the Senate, as an institu- 
tion, has evolved, grown, and had such an 
impact upon the history of our Repub- 
lic. MIKE MANSFIELD is very much in ‘the 
tradition of such towering figures. 

A majority leader must be many 
things. Party leader. Statesman. Com- 
promiser and peacemaker. A person 
whose mind and wit are able to cope 
with the myriad situations and human 
confrontations that occur on such a na- 
tional stage as this. MIKE MANSFIELD has 
been all of these and more. 

He holds his position of eminence by 
dint of ability, knowledge of the body, 
and respect of his peers. The newest 
Member of the Senate can unhesitating- 
ly approach him on practically any mat- 
ter, secure in the knowledge that MIKE 
MANSFIELD will greet his request with 
Sympathy, understanding, and aware- 
ness. 

Practically every Member of this body 
has come to him with the most involved 
problems confronting them. Each time 
some reasonable alternative or just com- 
promise is offered. 

It would be easy indeed for a man of 
his position to act differently—negative- 
ly—patronizingly. This has not been 
known to happen. 

MIKE MANSFIELD has remained true to 
his heritage of toil, honesty, and cour- 
age. Surely, the people of Montana are 
fortunate in having a man and Senator 
of such caliber representing them here. 
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We live now in difficult times, fraught 
with danger and replete with the thorn- 
iest of problems. At such moments in the 
passage of national history, we have al- 
ways sought out those elements in our 
society that are most stable and worthy. 
That is why today it is all the more fit- 
ting for this body to pay deserved tribute 
to MIKE. 

Greater trials lie ahead, not just for 
a party, but for our Nation. America will 
look to the Chamber we occupy today, 
just as it has in other times. Our re- 
sponse will go a long way toward decid- 
ing the direction the Nation will take 
in the face of crisis. 

We are more than a little fortunate to 
have MIKE MANSFIELD among us, as ma- 
jority leader, as Senator, as friend, and 
as an American. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today, 
our distinguished majority leader, Sena- 
tor MIKE MANSFIELD, passes the previous 
record for service.as majority leader set 
by the late Senator from Kentucky, Al- 
ben Barkley. It is a pleasure for me to 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to 
Senator MANSFIELD’s record. 

The senior Senator from Montana is 
well respected and loved on both sides of 
the aisle here in the Senate—both as an 
able public servant and as a fine, fair, 
God-fearing man who is a credit to his 
State and Nation. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is a man who “tells it 
like it is,” and he does so in a few well- 
chosen words. There is no doubt in my 
mind that the Democrats in this body 
have been fortunate to have him for their 
leader since January 1961. And I know 
that the country has benefited from his 
tenure. 

We Republicans have found him to be 
a fair and cooperative man and it is with 
pleasure that we join in this expression 
of congratulations. 

There is only one thing that would 
niake MIKE MANSFIELD even more endear- 
ing to the hearts of Republican Sena- 
tors—and here I associate myself with 
the earlier remarks of the senior Senator 
from Vermont—to see him begin another 
Congress as minority leader. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my many colleagues who are to- 
day paying tribute to one of the most 
effective and admired leaders in the his- 
tory of the U.S. Senate—the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. 

MIKE MANSFIELD has now been major- 
ity leader longer than any other Sena- 
tor. In this capacity, he is known and 
will be remembered for his warmth, his 
leadership, and his unparalleled ability 
to provide effective leadership along with 
the utmost respect for the integrity of 
every Member of this body. 

I am proud to have served in the Sen- 
ate for 6 years under the leadership of 
MIKE MANSFIELD. He has done much for 
me through his wisdom, his leadership, 
and most of all his personal friendship. 

To the distinguished Senator and ma- 
jority leader for Montana, I say: Con- 
gratulations upon reaching this mile- 
stone which so refiects the esteem of 
your colleagues. I look forward to more 
years of your friendship and your leader- 
ship. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I want 
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to join the other Members of this body 
in paying tribute to the majority leader. 
Although a.freshman and in this body 
by appointment, I am most pleased to be 
able to say that the senior Senator from 
Montana has accorded me every cour- 
tesy and has gone out of his way to ease 
the transition for our State from our 
previous Members of this body to the 
representation provided by Alaska's 
Senators now. Because of the untimely 
death of my predecessor and the elec- 
tion of my colleague, Alaska found it- 
self with two freshman Senators com- 
ing on the scene here within a matter of 
days. All of the Members of this body 
have been courteous and kind to both 
of us, but it is important for me to note 
that the majority leader has, in many 
ways, aided me in the performance of 
my duties for my State. 

Of course, this action merely reflects 
his total qualities of fairness and the 
fact that he is a complete gentleman in 
every regard. 

SENATOR MANSFIELD’S LEADERSHIP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues in congratulating the 
majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, on es- 
tablishing a record for tenure as majority 
leader of the U.S. Senate. 

As important as length of service is, 
the quality of that service is even more 
important. Senator MANSFIELD has ex- 
celled in both. 

There are various ways to lead men. 
Some do it by the power and authority 
and domination over others which they 
exercise, On the whole that is not the 
way to lead. It may get action. It may 
succeed at a given moment. But in the 
long run it will fail because free menre- 
sent these methods and smart under 
them even when they appear to accept 
them, 

But Senator MANSFIELD leads the Sen- 
ate by consent. It could be called the 
“Quaker Meeting” style of leadership. All 
feel free to express their views. All have 
a voice in policy. No one is forced to ac- 
tion against his will or against his bet- 
ter judgment. He is a master at leading 
the Senate to a judgment based on the 
free flow of opinion and debate, Under his 
leadership, the Senate really does “work 
its, will.” 

Modest, self effacing, but also deter- 
mined and forthright, Senator Mans- 
FIELD has made the Senate a pleasant 
place to be and to work. 

Senator MANSFIELD’s record tenure in 
office is indeed matched by the quality of 
his leadership. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, MIKE 
MaAnsFIELD is noted for his remarkable 
capacity to say important words with 
unusual brevity. Following his example, 
I simply wish to say that it has been one 
of the most satisfying experiences of my 
life to work under the leadership of 
Senator MANSFIELD since 1963. I treasure 
him as a friend, as a colleague, and as 
a wise and sensitive leader. 

It is a pleasant privilege to join with 
my colleagues in honoring him today on 
his long and effective leadership of the 
Senate, 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I 
would like to join this colloquy in praise 
of the distinguished majority leader’s 
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long tenure and outstanding service to 
the Senate and our Nation. 

As a freshman Senator, I have been 
particularly appreciative of the major- 
ity leader’s fairness, and his support and 
encouragement for greater participation 
in Senate business by new Senators. 

An example of Senator MANSFIELD’s 
attitude toward younger Senators oc- 
curred when he was graciously appear- 
ing as a guest on a radio and television re- 
port the minority leader and I prepared 
for Pennsylvania stations. 

During the show, I made a reference 
to being the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, and Senator MANSFIELD ob- 
jected to this and said: 

There is no such animal in the Senate. 


And he said to me: 


When you refer to yourself, don't refer to 
yourself as a junior or senior Senator, but 
just as a Senator, because it is 99 men and 
lone woman. They're all equal and they 
carry the same weight. 


I think this is typical of the majority 
leader’s fairness, and respect for the job 
we all have to do here, and for all Sena- 
tors who have the same job to perform. 

The majority leader has always put 
the interests of the Nation, and the Con- 
gress, ahead of more parochial concerns, 
and in so doing, has been a credit to his 
party, to every Senator, and to our great 
Nation, and it is a pleasure to join my 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
these words of praise today. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I join to- 
day in the accolades properly being ac- 
corded to the majority leader of the U.S. 
Senate, the gentleman from Montana, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

As majority leader of this body, MIKE 
has certainly set a record which deserves 
to be recognized this afternoon. The 
measure of his achievement, however, 
has not just been determined by the un- 
paralled number of years and days in 
this position of leadership. Nor are we 
only calling attention to the list of im- 
portant legislative innovations which 
MIke has steered through these halls in 
the last 9 years and which are now part 
of the public law of the Nation. Rather, 
we are giving recognition and public 
acknowledgment of our respect for a 
trusted colleague, an admired leader, and 
an exemplary man. 

This is a political leader whose over- 
riding concern for his country’s welfare 
is such that he can tell Members of his 
party at a recent campaign fund raising 
function: 

In this year of national crisis, there is no 


partisanship. There is only national obliga- 
tion. 


This is a Senator in a position of great 
power who has chosen to employ rea- 
soned dialog and perseverance rather 
than force as the means to produce leg- 
islative action. 

This is a gentleman whose sparse 
words are not rhetorical evasions, but 
statements of trust. 

This is a man who views the Senate 
as a national legislative forum to pro- 
duce agreement on the course of action 
for the country rather than a political 
arena in which to score ideological wins 
and losses. 
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I think that we and the country are 
extremely fortunate in having MIKE 
MANSFIELD as our majority leader at this 
particular time of national uncertainty 
and bitter divisiveness. As a calm force 
for unified attention to the public wel- 
fare he can direct cooperative political 
energy for the Nation’s benefit. In MIKE’S 
own words, this congressional coopera- 
tion is given “without ifs, ands, or buts. 
The Republic deserves no less.” And with 
MIKE MANSFIELD’s calm, steady voice in 
the Chambers of the Senate, the Repub- 
lic will continue to receive no less. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in all 
the naval lore of Great Britain, no legend 
is more cherished than the story of Lord 
Nelson’s constant consideration for his 
midshipmen and young officers. He gave 
them endless hours of his time and dedi- 
cated himself to helping them and pro- 
moting their professional education and 
training. 

It has been my personal observation 
that great judges in both big and little 
courts are invariably interested in young 
members of the bar. They exercise the 
responsibility of the bench to teach the 
ethical standards and moral philosophy 
of the law, which are not generally of- 
fered as courses in law schools. They 
shield young lawyers from embarrass- 
ment and strengthen both their sense of 
duty and their confidence. 

But the task of perpetuating the best 
traditions of a noble profession is often 
left undone in the world of politics. 
Political life is often cruel, frequently 
bloodthirsty, and sometimes cannibalis- 
tic. It is also pressured and hurried so 
that even the gentler and more consid- 
erate among us simply do not find time 
for such work. The center aisle is a pos- 
sible partisan obstacle. 

But as a Member of the Senate who 
entered at the beginning of the present 
Congress, I want to testify that Senator 
MansFIELD has always had the time, and 
the patience, and the interest to help a 
new Member, To say that I am grateful 
is a gross understatement of the case. 

I do not always agree with Senator 
MANSFIELD. At times, our differences may 
be rooted in a divergence of opinion, and 
at times, in a diversity of party loyalty. 
But however I may view his position on 
any one issue, I know that in his view of 
it he will be right with himself and his 
conscience. 

He has instilled in politics an air of 
nobility and purpose, and for this above 
all, the citizens of this Republic should 
be glad that he is an American, a Sena- 
tor, and a fellow citizen. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I could 
not let this day pass without joining with 
my colleagues in a well-deserved tribute 
to our distinguished majority leader upon 
his completion of the longest term of 
service in that position in the history of 
the U.S. Senate. 

No one knows better than he that his 
is not an easy task. Yet he has always 
carried out his duties with consummate 
skill, patience, integrity, and faith in his 
fellow men. It gives me great pleasure to 
salute our majority leader for his re- 
markable record, and to extend to him 
my personal gratitude for the many times 
that he has offered me his counsel and 
assistance. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to join in 
paying tribute to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Montana. 

By serving as majority leader longer 
than any other man in the Senate’s his- 
tory, he has confirmed what we all know. 

He is a man of endurance. 

The majority leader is not only a man 
of endurance but he is relentless in pur- 
suing a course which refiects credit on 
the Senate and serves the Nation’s in- 
terests best. 

If one were to attempt to describe his 
manner and style in a phrase, I think we 
might say that his is “a quiet leader- 
ship.” But his quiet leadership is most 
effective. It is an effective leadership be- 
cause he is a good man who is thought- 
ful, patient, considerate, humble, and 
decent. 

I salute him as a great leader and a 
great American. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, as of June 
18, 1970, the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD 
of Montana has held the position of 
majority leader of the U.S. Senate longer 
than any other individual who has held 
that important post. 

The length of his tenure indicates that 
he has the confidence of those in his own 
party. However, I know that all in this 
Chamber will join with me in commend- 
ing Senator MANSFIELD for the outstand- 
ing job which he has done. The patience 
and diplomacy which he has shown in 
guiding our discussion are particularly 
important in this very deliberative body. 
Beyond that he is a fair-minded man 
and a man of his word. I offer my con- 
gratulations to the Senator on his past 
achievement and know that his future 
action will merit no less appreciation 
from his fellow Senators. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is with 
great personal pleasure that I join today 
in paying tribute to our colleague who 
has surpassed all longevity records for 
service as majority leađer—MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

The dedication of Mtxr’s outstanding 
talents to the manifold duties and re- 
sponsibilities of his career as majority 
leader spans a decade of tremendous sig- 
nificance in the history of our country. 

We have seen the greatest pieces of 
social legislation maneuvered through 
the Senate and Congress under his guid- 
ance and leadership. He has contributed 
notably to America’s social progress by 
his own spirit and intellect and energy. 

As Senate majority leader he has been 
chosen for one of the most difficult as- 
signments in Congress. Under circum- 
stances that would try most men, MIKE 
MANSFIELD’s leadership qualities have 
been tested and found solid over and 
over again. 

On the personal level I have found 
his counsel and guidance an invaluable 
aid in my own legislative duties, and 
I appreciate the many hours we have 
discussed the problems of my State of 
Nevada and the needs of the country. 

MrKe has won a secure place in the 
esteem and affection of all of us priv- 
ileged to serve with him in the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, during my time in the Senate, 
which has spanned quite a number of 
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years, I have seen many Senators come 
and go. Many of them able and hard 
working and most of them very person- 
able. Some, of course, were more effec- 
tive than others as legislators. 

One of the most effective Members 
during my time is our beloved. friend 
from Montana, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, Mruxe MANSFIELD. His is an 
assignment that is far more difficult 
than most people realize. It requires 
great ability, good judgment and, above 
all, understanding and patience in work- 
ing with all the Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I oftentimes marvel at the patience of 
our friend, Mike MANSFIELD. If he is 
greatly disturbed—and I know that 
sometimes he is and has reason to be, 
there is little outward manifestation. I 
know that sometimes he has a virtual 
storm within himself. His patience, un- 
derstanding, and friendly attitude to- 
ward every Member of the Senate are 
among the major reasons why he has 
served longer than anyone else as ma- 
jority leader. 

I am amazed at how MIKE has been 
able to maintain himself in this difficult 
assignment for so many years. Often- 
times, he has to take issue, and some- 
times rather sharply, with powerful and 
influential Members of the Senate. More 
often than not they are his best friends. 

I cite these examples, Mr. President, 
because I think they are unique in MIKE 
MANSFIELD’s personality and they speak 
louder than any words I could utter as 
the reason for the great record he has 
established. 

No leader of the Senate, Republican 
or Democrat, has been more considerate 
and understanding of any problems I 
have had. Mrxe just does not turn people 
away if he thinks they have a reason- 
able cause. There is much more that 
could be said about our friend but, to 
sum it up, may I say that he is one of 
the most honorable and decent men I 
have ever known. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to have this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the distinguished majority 
leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, upon his com- 
pletion of the longest period of service in 
that important position in the history of 
the U.S. Senate. 

Senator MANSFIELD is not only a dis- 
tinguished Senator but also an estimable 
gentleman who is held in high esteem by 
his colleagues on both sides of the aisle. 

Though he and I frequently disagree 
on matters before the Senate, I have al- 
ways found him to be courteous, con- 
siderate, and helpful as majority leader. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp tributes to the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. Bayz), and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

These Senators are necessarily absent 
from the Senate today but desired to 
participate in expressing their apprecia- 
tion to the majority leader. 

_ There being no objection, the tributes 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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STATEMENT oF SENATOR BAYH 


Mr, President, today the Senate is honor- 
ing one of its most distinguished Members, 
Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, who 
has served in the position of Majority Leader 
longer than any Other Senator. 

This highly deserved tribute comes not 
just from his own party. Members on both 
sides of the aisle have long recognized Mike 
Mansfield as an able Senator, an outstanding 
leader, and a superb statesman. When Sen- 
ator Mansfield ran for re-election in 1964, 
the late distinguished minority leader, Ev- 
erett Dirksen, informed his colleagues in the 
Senate that he was about to commit political 
heresy, Senator Dirksen said that, while he 
would be willing to go to the moon, he would 
not visit Montana to campaign for the Re- 
publicans because he would not and could 
not speak against Mansfield. Many other Re- 
publicans must have had the same attitude, 
because Mike won his 1964 re-election with 
64.5% of the vote. 

The Majority Leader has commanded the 
respect of men of both parties and of differ- 
ing philosophies because he has always been 
concerned about the well-being of all Ameri- 
cans. He has been first a statesman, then a 
politician. He has had a distinguished ca- 
reer, both as an educator and in public life. 
He taught Far Eastern and Latin-American 
studies at the University of Montana for sev- 
eral years, served in the House from 1942 to 
1952 as a Representative from Montana, and 
has been in the United States Senate for 
nearly 18 years. 

During the almost three decades of his 
service as a legislator, few members of Con- 
gress have equaled the devotion to duty, ab- 
solute integrity, complete fairness, and 
parliamentary skill which he has displayed. 
He has led the Senate with patience, kind- 
ness and good humor. He has rendered in- 
valuable service to both the nation as a whole 
and the people of his own state. 

I am pleased to join other Senators in 
extending my appreciation to Senator Mans- 
field for the many courtesies he has shown us 
through the years and to thank the “Big Sky 
Country” for sending to Wash: m one of 
its finest. I have no doubt that this fall the 
electors of Montana will once more demon- 
strate their faith in Mike Mansfield by again 
returning him with their mandate to the 
Senate. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR YARBOROUGH 


Mr. President, today the Senate is assem- 
bled to pay tribute to a great leader and fine 
American, Senator Mike Mansfield. There are 
countless things that can be said about Sen- 
ator Mansfield’s excellent leadership, ability, 
and his sense of statesmanship; however, as 
important as these things are, I think it also 
important to point out that Senator Mans- 
field is a kind and considerate gentleman 
who has won the affection and respect of 
every member of this body 

It has been my pleasure to know and work 
with Senator Mansfield for over 13 years. In 
the hard fights for progressive legislation, he 
has always been an eloquent and effective 
ally. As Majority Leader, Senator Mansfield 
has provided the forceful leadership that was 
needed to pass some of the most important 
social legislation in the history of this na- 
tion. Despite the difficulties and pressures 
imposed upon him as Majority Leader, Sena- 
tor Mansfield has always treated every mem- 
ber of the Senate with the utmost courtesy 
and respect. Many times in the heat of a 
legislative battle, when tempers reached the 
boiling point. and reason temporarily de= 
parted this chamber, it was Senator Mans- 
field's quick wit which was the “soft answer” 
that “turneth away wrath” and paved the 
way to a logical solution and reconciliation 
of differences. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I shall always be grate- 
ful to Senator Mansfield for the many cour- 
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tesies he has shown and for his help in pass- 
ing the major legislation that my Commit- 
tee has produced, However, above all else, 
I cherish the 13 years of friendship Mike 
Mansfield and I have shared. I wish for him 
Many years of good health and continued 
Success. His place in the history of America 
is assured, 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAMS OF 
New JERSEY 


Mr. President, I am delighted to have the 
opportunity this afternoon to pay tribute to 
Senator Mansfield, who on June 17 marked 
the longest record for service as Majority 
Leader of the United States Senate. 

When Mike Mansfield assumed that posi- 
tion in January of 1961, we already were 
aware of his dedicated service to the Senate 
and the Nation. In reviewing his record and 
the countless newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles written about him, I find time and again 
references to his humility, modesty, and pa- 
tience—that he combines the rare qualities 
of gentiemanliness and leadership. 

No one can point to a man of greater hon- 
esty than Mike Mansfield. Probably the only 
fib to which he ever was a party involved a 
Navy recruiter’s belief that he was 17, rather 
than 14, when he enlisted for World War I. 

In 1943 his public service to Montana be- 
gan with election to the House of Representa- 
tives—increasing with his election to the 
Senate in 1952. Although he represents a 
rural state he has not been parochial in his 
activities and concern. Mike has demon- 
strated his belief that whether the needs of 
people are met or not depends largely upon 
Government and those, who by election or 
otherwise, assume responsibility for Govern- 
ment at each level. 

I shall always be proud of the fact that 
I have worked with a man who has played 
so large a role in shaping the direction and 
greatness of our country. Few of us will ever 
forget his determined efforts to maintain and 
improve our VA Hospitals, to bring enact- 
ment of the landmark Civil Rights Act of 
1964, to establish a rational foreign policy 
and to bring peace to the world, to insist that 
1969 would be a year for meaningful tax re- 
form, and, most recently, to invest our Na- 
tion’s youth with the right to vote. 

I congratulate the distinguished Majority 
Leader who is a benefactor of his State, the 
Nation, and the world. 


“Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I am 
honored today to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to a man who has the un- 
qualified respect and affection of us all, 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD). 

The Senator from Montana exemplifies 
the very best characteristics of the State 
he so ably represents—the individualism, 
openness, courage, and integrity so often 
associated with persons from the West- 
ern States. 

But he is no regional politician. He 
loves the West, but he is even more de- 
voted to his country—to the solution of 
the problems of all regions of this great 
Nation, North, South, East, and West. 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD feels the needs 
of the inner city ghetto as deeply as those 
of the open prairies and lands. The range 
of his competence in legislative matters 
covers virtually the entire spectrum of 
issues that comes before this chamber. 

With his tenacity, his subject area 
knowledge and his parliamentary skill, 
the Senator from Montana can be a 
formidable adversary when he is on the 
other side of an issue, as all of us can 
testify. But whether MIKE MANSFIELD is 
with you or against you on an issue, he 
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-always plays by the rules, and as a result 

- the outcome invariably enhances, rather 
than diminishes, the esteem in which he 
is held. ; 

As the leader of his party in this body, 
he works diligently to implement its pro- 
grams. But MIKE MANSFIELD never loses 
sight of his broader duty to the United 
States and to the Congress. A piece of 
legislation is considered on its merits, 
not on its source. Blind partisanship is 
alien to his nature. 

Because he harbors no regional, ideo- 
logical or personal biases and because of 
his unfailing fairness,and courtesy, the 
Senator from Montana. has enduring 
friendships among Democrats and Re- 
publicans, liberals, and conservatives, 
northerners, and southerners. 

I know that my former colleague from 
Ilinois and the leader of my party, the 
late Senator Dirksen, worked closely and 
harmoniously with the Senator from 
Montana for many years. I rarely heard 
him mention MIKE MANSFIELD’s name 
without adding a word, a sentence or sey- 
eral sentences of praise. 

Almost every morning, the Senator 
from Montana can be found in the Sen- 
ate cafeteria having breakfast with two 
of his closest friends, the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN) and 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS). The fact that both 
of these men are Republicans is eloquent 
testimony to the high regard in which 
Senator MANSFIELD is held on my side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. President, at this difficult time in 
our history, this body is particularly for- 
tunate in having such a steady hand at 
its helm. I am confident that MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. will continue to help steer us on 
course toward a better and stronger 
America. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Colorado has been ex- 
tremely generous in yielding to the lead- 
ership for the tributes which have been 
expressed this afternoon. We interrupted 
his speech earlier, shortly after 3 o’clock, 
for this purpose. 

Up to that time it did not appear to 
the joint leadership that it would take 
the full time until 5 o’clock to express 
these tributes. However, it has taken the 
full time. 

The leadership wants to be as under- 
standing as we can with the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado. We do 
have, in accordance with the order of 
procedure agreed upon previously, pend- 
ing business to consider after 5 o'clock. 

The leadership was prepared to call 
up H.R. 16916, the education appropria- 
tions measure. I wanted to mention that 
to the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have been holding hearings. Whether 
there has been some previous arrange- 
ment to abolish the 5 o’clock unanimous- 
consent agreement, I do not know, but I 
must say to the leadership on both sides 
that we are ready and willing and able 
to go on with the education appropria- 
tions bill at this time, and the hour of 5 
o’clock has arrived. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator would yield, I think I ought to ex- 
plain that some tributes were paid to 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
we were all carried away with our en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me, 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
pending amendment, the Allott amend- 
ment, occur at 1 o’clock on Monday next; 
that beginning with the hour of 12 noon, 
the time be equally controlled between 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
and the majority leader, or whomever 
they may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, would that agree- 
ment permit any appropriate tabling mo- 
tions prior to that time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Not un- 
less it is stipulated. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not until 1 o’clock, as I 
understand it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right, be- 
cause if we agree to an hour, we should 
have it. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent request it would 
still be in order for any Senator to make 
a tabling motion under the proposed 
agreement, but. not prior to the hour of 
1 o'clock. Is that right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes, it 
would, since it has been stipulated that 
it should be included. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent agreement? Without objection, 
the agreement is entered. 

The umanimous-consent agreement, 
subseauently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, that on Monday, June 29, 1970, 
the Senate proceed to vote at 1 p.m. on the 
amendment by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Allott), No. 741 fo the bill H.R. 15628, 
an act to amend the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, with debate from 12 noon until 1 p.m. 
being equally divided and controlled by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. Allott) and the 
majority leader, or his designee, Should a 
motion to table the amendment be offered, 
it would be voted on at 1 p.m. on said day. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ALLOTT TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the confer- 
ence reports on the stockpile bills and 
possibly a brief morning hour, when the 
unfinished business is laid before ‘the 
Senate tomorrow the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr, ALLOTT) be ac- 
corded the right to the floor to finish the 
speech which he was unable to finish this 
afternoon. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope the 
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majority leader will preserve the 5 o'clock 
arrangement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope to. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope the majority 
leader understands how that works, be- 
cause it is important. The Senator from 
Colorado could have gone on until mid- 
night tonight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course, but I 
never doubt the good faith of any Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. JAVITS. So I do hope the Senator 
understands that the 5 o'clock arrange- 
ment is available when the floor is avail- 
able and when the Senator is able to call 
it up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the words 
used were “approximately 5 o'clock.” It 
is stretched a little. 

Mr. JAVITS. As long as we all under- 
stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT ON CONSID- 
ERATION OF PRESIDENTIAL VETO OF H.R. 11102 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? I would like 
to engage in a colloquy with the minority 
leader. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understand that the veto by the President 
of H.R. 11102 was overridden in the 
House this afternoon and that the mes- 
sage will be here shortly. 

Not in anticipation, but for the purpose 
of keeping the Senate fully informed as 
to what the joint leadership has in mind, 
I visited the distinguished minority 
leader in his office this afternoon and 
raised the question as to when it might 
be best to bring up the veto of H.R. 
11102 in the Senate for consideration. 

We agreed tentatively, subject to the 
will of the Senate, that a good time 
might be 5:30 or 6 o’clock Tuesday next, 
after the final vote on the Cooper- 
Church amendment and the final vote 
on the pending bill. 

Would that be agreeable, or are there 
any objections? 

If not, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent, then, that at the hour of 5:30 
p.m. on Tuesday next the question of the 
veto of the President of the United 
States of H.R. 11102 be taken up, and 
that immediately after the vote on the 
pending measure, the time be equally 
divided between the minority leader and 
the majority leader, or whomever they 
may designate, up to the time of ‘the 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The wumnanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 


Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
to override the President’s veto of H.R. 
11102, to amend the Public Health Service 
Act relative to hospitals, at 5:30 p.m. on 
Tuesday, June 30, 1970, with the time for 
debate after passage of H.R.15628, the Mili- 
tary Sales Act, being equally divided and 
controlled by the majority and minority 
leaders. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the veto 
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message is received today, it lie on the 
table until that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado for yielding to me. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I 
propound a question to the majority 
leader? At what time will the Senate 
convene in the morning? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nine o’clock. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
the benefit of Senators, I understand the 
pending amendment to the education ap- 
propriation bill is an amendment of the 
Senator from New York, which would 
add $150 million, to be used in the matter 
of segregation. The line item is emer- 
gency school assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
having proceeded to reconsider the bill 
(H.R. 11102), an act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title 
VI of such act, and for other purposes, 
returned by the President of the United 
States with his objections, to the House 
of Representatives, in which it originated, 
and it was resolved that the bill pass, 
two-thirds of the House of Representa- 
tives agreeing to pass the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order, the 
message will lie on the table until 
Tuesday 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 17399) an act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 12, 20, 22, 24, 
51, and 62 to the bill and concurred 
therein; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 2, 10, 15, 
and 50, to the bill and concurred there- 
in, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; and that the House insisted 
on its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 13 and 16 to 
the bill. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the unfinished business from 
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last night, the education appropriation 
bill, be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill. (H.R, 16916) making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 


purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of H.R. 16916. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
pending business is the amendment of the 
Senator from New York, which would 
add $150 million to the education appro- 
priation bill for the purpose of a line 
item, emergency school assistance, and 
that amendment is comparable to, or I 
guess it may be exactly the same as, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota to the supplemental appropri- 
ation bill. Now it is pending on the regu- 
lar appropriation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is correct, except it is not the same— 
definitely not the same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I mean, the general 
idea is the same. The $150 million 
amount is the same. 

Mr, JAVITS. It is $150 million, To that 
extent it is the same. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from New York a ques- 
tion, for the benefit of many Senators? 
Just how much time does the Senator 
from New York think he will take in 
debating the amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend to 
ask for a quorum call, hopefully without 
losing my right to the floor, so Senators 
may know we are about to discuss the 
amendment. I should say that would not 
take over 5 minutes. I personally will 
speak for not more than 20 minutes. 
Then we will have to see what happens. 

I would like to point out to my col- 
league that last night I slept with all the 
papers under my pillow, so I know all 
that is in them, and I do not have to take 
much time. But I will do my best. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Mississippi wants to make some remarks 
on this matter, and some other Sena- 
tors, so I would imagine, just as a rough 
figure, that we would not vote on the 
amendment for at least an hour. Would 
that be correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, hopefully about 
that. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Hopefully; all right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum and regain the floor 
as soon as the action on it is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I have proposed is for 
$150 million, The general purpose is to 
utilize various authorization sections of 
the law allocating money under those au- 
thorities which the law allows, which 
will, we believe, assist the desegregating 
of school districts which are ordered to 
desegregate by law, or have within the 
recent past desegregated. It has been 
discussed, as to the substance of the 
amendment, most excellently and thor- 
oughly by the distinguished present oc- 
cupant of the Chair, the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Monpaue), by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr, STENNIS), by 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), who managed the supplemental 
appropriation bill, and by others, to such 
an extent that I think it would be im- 
posing upon the Senate to go over the 
details of that argument, and I shall not 
do so. 

I shall try, in every way that I can, to 
emphasize the differences which we face 
now in respect of this situation. 

Mr. President, the amendment is dif- 
ferent from the provision which was in- 
cluded in the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill as reported by the Appropria- 
tions Committee both in respect of those 
provisions which were contained in the 
bill itself, in respect of authority, for- 
ward dating, et cetera, and in respect of 
at least one of the provisos. As to the 
other provisos originating with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, as 
these passed the test of a vote in the Sen- 
ate, and, indeed, were changed by that 
vote, and after a rather extended debate, 
I have simply lifted the texts of them, 
with the permission of the Senator from 
Minnesota, and incorporated them in my 
amendment. 

So I would like, Mr. President, to point 
out the differences. 

The differences are, first, that any for- 
ward projection beyond the time for 
which appropriations are provided in 
this bill, to wit, fiscal 1971, are not at- 
tempted, nor is there any effort to antic- 
ipate fiscal 1971. So whatever is done 
cannot be available after July 1, 1971. In 
those respects, the amendment differs 
materially from the amendment which 
we considered the other day, so that it 
eliminates two parts of the supplemental 
appropriation bill provision which was 
before us for that reason. 

The other respect in which it differs is 
with respect to the first proviso which is 
one of the grounds upon which the sec- 
tion was ruled out upon a point of order 
has been completely revised, and I should 
like to read to the Senate the section as 
it is revised, and then refer back to the 
section which was found inappropriate 
under the Senate rules. 

The proviso as revised reads as fol- 
lows. It is found on page 2 of amendment 
No. 737, beginning at line 2 and ending 
at line 7. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of any funds ap- 
propriated herein to carry out programs un- 
der title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 shall be used to calculate the alloca- 
tions and proration of items under section 
102(b) of the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1969. 


This is a very different proviso from 
what was contained in the appropriate 
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section of the supplemental bill, which 
reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of any funds ap- 
propriated herein to carry out programs un- 
der title II of the Economic Opportunity Act 
ef 1964 shall be included as part of the 
amounts appropriated for the purpose of 
determining allocations for each purpose set 
forth in clauses (1) through (8) of section 
102(b) of the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1969, 


The holding on Monday was that this 
was legislation in an appropriation bill— 
to wit, a waiver or a renunciation of a 
given section of a particular act.On the 
other hand, the proviso as contained in 
my amendment is a limitation, because it 
goes to the mechanical question of “shall 
be used to calculate,” and that is a ma- 
terial difference between these two pro- 
visos, which in my judgment makes the 
necessary difference to qualify the 
amendment I have submitted. 

Mr. President, the other aspect of the 
matter which I think is very important 
to consider is the utilization of this $150 
million. It is expected that the utilization 
of the money will follow closely the 
sources of the authorizations which justi- 
fy the appropriation. The money, if ap- 
propriated, will be spent pursuant to the 
authorities under which it is appropri- 
ated. These authorities are as follows: 

For community development programs, 
which are spelled out in title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, un- 
der the heading “Urban and Rural Com- 
munity Action Programs,” $100 million. 

For personnel development programs, 
which are found in the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act, part D, under 
the heading “Improving Training Oppor- 
tunities for Personnel Serving in Pro- 
grams of Education other than Higher 
Education,” $9 million. 

For major demonstrations, authoriza- 
tion found in the Cooperative Research 
Act, $14 million. 

For drop-out prevention, authorization 
found in section 807 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, $5 million. 

For technical assistance, found under 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
$15 million. 

For planning and evaluation, author- 
ized under section 402 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1967, $5 million, 

And the remainder of $2,000,000, au- 
thorized as salaries and expenses. 

Mr. President, it is the intention of the 
administration to spend this money un- 
der those authorizations and with fidelity 
to those authorizations. 

Another question which troubled 
Members and which was debated here 
related to the exact concept which was 
embodied in proviso (a) contained in my 
amendment at page 2, line 8. That proviso 
reads as follows: 

(a) to assist a local educational agency 
which engages, or has unlawfully engaged, in 
the gift, lease or sale of real or personal 
property or services to a nonpublic elemen- 
tary or secondary school or school system 
practicing discrimination on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin 


That particular section was the sub- 
ject of an amendment which was ap- 
proved in the Senate and was the subject 
of an effort to amend the amendment 
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which failed in the Senate. The words 
here set forth are exactly as they emerged 
from the give and take of debate and as 
they were left by the votes before the 
Mondale amendment was made obsolete 
by the fact that the basic provision of 
the bill to which it was addressed was 
itself stricken out on a point of order. 

So that we have simply taken what the 
Senate did as to that proviso—what the 
Senate actually legislated, as it were, to 
the extent that it did have rollcall votes. 
However, concern was expressed over it, 
before it was refined—and this was a 
very excellent suggestion of the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. Baker) —to include 
the words on line 9, page 2 of my amend- 
ment, “or has unlawfully engaged in the 
gift, lease or sale of property.” In other 
words, whatever retroactivity there was, 
was based upon the fact that it was un- 
lawful. 

Let us remember that this whole ques- 
tion is one of discretion in terms of the 
use of this money by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In other 
words, even if this proviso were not in 
the law, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, himself, could deter- 
mine that he would not afford whatever 
assistance he could afford under this ap- 
propriation to school districts which had 
engaged in that practice. He did not need 
the proviso to do it; but with the proviso, 
this is an instruction to him to proceed 
in that way. 

It is very important, therefore, as to 
the intention of the administration in 
that regard; because to those who have 
concerns about this particular part of 
the amendment, the fact that the admin- 
istration had a given intention with re- 
spect to it anyhow, so that it becomes 
Teally a tautological question as to 
whether or not it is incorporated is very 
important. So I will read a letter from 
the administration, delivered to me yes- 
terday, which bears on its intention, any- 
how, without regard to the inclusion or 
lack of inclusion of the proviso with re- 
spect to this particular matter. The let- 
ter is addressed to me, signed by the Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare John G. Veneman, and reads 
as follows: It is available to every Sena- 
tor. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Javits: I am writing to Te- 
affirm this Department’s assurances, given by 
Secretary Finch at the joint hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Education Subcommit- 
tee and Senate Select Committee on Equal 
Educational Opportunities, that funds pro- 
vided to assist local school districts involved 
in the process of desegregation will be ad- 
ministered in a manner consistent with con- 
stitutional standards and with the objective 
of achieving successful desegregation, 

The Department understands and shares 
the concern expressed in the Senate about 
the possible provision of Federal financial 
assistance, such as proposed in the Presi- 
dent's Emergency School Aid legislation, to 
school districts which have engaged in dis- 
criminatory and unlawful practices, includ- 
ing the disposition of property and services 
to other. agencies. with the intent to avoid 
desegregation. I can onally assure you 
that we do not intend to reward school dis- 
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tricts which seek to circumvent the law. All 
project applicants and applications for aid 
will be carefully reviewed and approved only 
if the Department is fully satisfied that the 
recipient school districts are conducting their 
educational programs and activities in a 
lawful manner and with full regard to achiev- 
ing successful desegregation throughout their 
School system. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN G. VENEMAN, 
Under Secretary. 


Now, Mr. President, it seems to me 
that this is an important point because 
it indicates that the proviso goes no fur- 
ther than the intention of the Depart- 
ment which will have discretion anyhow 
in carrying out its. responsibilities under 
this particular provision. 

Let me make two points and invite 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Mississippi to them. 

The point was made to me, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a State which had school dis- 
tricts which had in fact unlawfully en- 
gaged in the gift, lease, or sale of real or 
personal property or services to a non- 
public elementary or secondary school or 
school system practicing discrimination 
on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin—to wit, a local educational agen- 
cy, could be entirely barred from partici- 
pation in the benefits of this particular 
appropriation. 

I said that I. did not so interpret it, 
that “a local educational agency” meant 
what it said, that the intention of the 
proviso would be directed to what a par- 
ticular local educational agency did or 
did not do. 

My understanding was that that. did 
not characterize a State one way or the 
other unless the State itself was the edu- 
cational agency which engaged in this 
practice, and that was not the disquiet or 
the question which was addressed to me. 
So, I interpret “a local educational 
agency” to mean exactly what the words 
say, & proviso insofar as it is a limitation 
to refer to that agency and no other in 
terms of the limitation which is imposed 
by this particular amendment. 

The last point I should like to make 
relates to the reason why the $150 million 
is sought when the administration, in a 
message from the President on May 25, 
laid out a program for $1.5 billion of 
which it was felt $500 million would come 
in the 1971 fiscal year. I think that we 
now face a refinement of the concepts 
of the administration based upon the at- 
trition of debate and discussion here. We 
have before us the fundamental concept 
that 10 percent of the amount which the 
President had requested should be made 
available for the purpose which I have 
described. so that we might utilize that 
as a way in which to determine how ef- 
fectively and with what end result or 
with what gifted administrative skill that 
10 percent of $1.5 billion can be de- 
voted to this general purpose, and that 
this will be instructive to us and instruc- 
tive to the administration in determining 
how much further along the road we go 
and in what way we do it. This makes 
tremendous sense to me. 

I think it is an excellent demonstra- 
tion of policy. We all know, because that 
was the justification which was laid be- 
fore the committees. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp the 
testimony on this particular matter of 
the $150 million, which testimony was 
given before the subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on Supplemental 
Appropriations, headed by Senator BYRD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1970 


Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Office of Education, Emergency School 
Assistance, Statement of John G. Vene- 
man, Under Secretary—Accompanied by: 
Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
jor. Education and U.S. Commissioner oj 
Education; James W. McLane, Executive 
Assistant to the Secretary, Programs/Spe- 
cial Affairs; James B. Cardwell, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary, Budget; Wesley L. Hjor- 
nevik, Deputy Director, Office of Economic 
Opportunity 

(Hearings before the Committee on Appro- 
priations, U.S. Senate, 91st Congress, 2d 
session, on H.R. 17399, an act making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for other pur- 
poses) 

Assistance to Districts Facing Desegregation 


Senator Byrp. Under chapter VII of the 
bill, the committee has received a late pro- 
posed supplemental request from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Education. The proposed amendment 
would provide $150 million on an emergency 
basis for immediate assistance to schoo] dis- 
tricts which must desegregate by the fall of 
1970. 

As described in the President’s message to 
the Congress of May 21, 1970, desegregating 
districts face urgent needs for teacher train- 
ing, education specialists, materials, curri- 
culum revision, equipment and renovation. 

The $150 million is requested under several 
authorities in order to provide as broad a 
range of assistance as possible for maintain- 
ing quality education during the segregation 
process if that can be done. 

Of the $150 million, $100 million is re- 
quested under the authority of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. The remaining $50 
million is requested under authorities vested 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Office of Education. The en- 
tire program of emergency school assistance 
would be administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Of- 
fice of Education. If the request is allowed, 
as proposed, the $150 million would be made 
available to desegregating school districts be- 
fore September 30, 1970. 

The principal witness testifying on this 
item is John G, Veneman, Under Secretary 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. You may proceed. 


Implementation of Commitment 


Mr. VENEMAN, Mr. Chairman, in his state- 
ment of March 24 on school desegregation, 
the President said that he would recom- 
mend expenditure of an additional $1.5 
billion over the next 2 years to assist local 
school authorities in their efforts to desegre- 
gate. The President is now implementing this 
commitment with two proposals to the Con- 
gress. 

1, First, he is asking for a special appro- 
priation, under existing authorities, to pro- 
vide emergency assistance to those school 
districts that are now in the process of 
desegregating—or have recently desegre- 
gated—particularly those school districts 
that will be desegrating for the first time at 
the beginning of the 1970 fall term. It is in 
support of this item that we are appearing 
here today; 
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2. Second, the President is proposing enact- 
ment of the Emergency School Aid Act of 
1970 which would authorize a broad range of 
support for school districts working toward 
the elimination of both de jure and de facto 
segregation. The details of this legislative 
proposal were forwarded to the Congress by 
the President last Thursday, May 21. 

School Desegregation 

This administration intends to do every- 
thing possible to assist school districts in 
their efforts to bring an end to school segre- 
gation, We ‘do not believe that enough has 
been done to overcome the very real and 
difficult problems that are encountered by 
schools, students, teachers, parents, and the 
community at large once a goal or deadline 
has been set for desegregation. Up until now, 
our laws, our courts, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have said to school districts: “De- 
segregate; do it now; do it by September,” 
and then left the school, its teachers, and res- 
fdents of the community to face the prob- 
lem unassisted. All too often, we have failed 
to recognize what the problems were. All too 
often, we have been critical of their lack of 
progress without recognizing that in many 
instances the community and the school dis- 
tricts could do a better job if we were to 
give them a helping hand—if we were to 
demonstrate with something more than 
words our desire to bring about desegrega- 
tion promptly and with minimum disrup- 
tion and turmoil. 

Both the President’s legislative proposal 
and the request for emergency appropria- 
tions are designed to provide the kind of as- 
sistance that we believe to be so important 
for these school districts. 


Financial and Technical Assistance 


We are requesting a new and special ap- 
propriation, “Emergency school assistance,” 
that would provide financial and technical 
assistance to the 1,000 school districts that 
are expected to desegregate for the first time 
at the beginning of the fall 1970 term—or 
have recently begun the process. These dis- 
tricts include more than 10,000 individual 
schools serving over 7 million students, The 
appropriation we are requesting represents 
a significant amount of money—#$150 mil- 
lion. This money would be administered by 
the Office of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Except for 
@ limited portion needed to finance admin- 
istrative costs associated with the program, 
the funds would be granted principally to 
individual school districts committed to 
carrying out the basic process of desegre- 
gation. However, these funds could also be 
granted to public and private community 
and civic organizations where it is found 
that such organizations can more effectively 
carry out programs designed to support the 
implementation of a desegregation plan. 

Frankly, time is running out on us. We 
are now left with little over 3 months to work 
on the many, many problems that these 
school districts will face as they work toward 
desegregation. Our objective is to provide 
these school districts and others who would 
work with them both financial and technical 
assistance between now and next fall. 


Use of Emergency Funds 


The problems facing these school districts 
vary among school districts. In many in- 
stances, if desegregation is going to result 
in equal educational opportunity, there is 
a need to immediately upgrade the quality 
of the curriculum and of the teaching pro- 
gram of given schools, Equality of oppor- 
tunity in many cases requires remedial train- 
ing for the students who have heretofore 
gone to a substandard school. Many need 
additional teachers, both on a temporary 
and permanent basis. They face increased 
administrative burdens and tremendous 
problems of parent-teacher and community 
relations. They also need to modify existing 
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school buildings to accommodate children 
of different age and grade groupings or to 
accommodate a larger number of pupils, 
They lack the funds to acquire a classroom 
trailer or other mobile facilities which might 
serve as a temporary expedient. 

There is also a need to work imaginatively 
with the parents and with members of the 
community.to pave the way for an orderly 
process. We are very hopeful that by offer- 
ing financial assistance we can encourage 
local civic and public-spirited groups to as- 
sist in the task of.preparing the community 
to adjust positively to a desegregated school 
system, 

Based on our experience thus far with the 
title IV program of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, we know that a great deal can be 
achieved by passing experience gained by 
those who have already gone through the 
process to the school districts facing this 
experience for the first time. This by no 
means exhausts the full range of problems 
or solutions. The justification materials 
which we have already furnished to you pre- 
sent the full range of the program that we 
propose to carry out with this appropriation, 


How This Emergency Program Would Work 


As I have already said, the Commissioner 
of Education would be given the basic job 
of administering the program. He would do 
this by making grants to school districts or 
in special circumstances to responsible non- 
profit groups at the local level. These grants 
would be used to finance temporary teachers, 
teacher aides, additional administrative and 
clerical staff at the local level, counseling 
staff, teacher training, curriculum develop- 
ment, special reading programs, including 
remedial programs for the students them- 
selves, remodeling of facilities, support for 
planning the logistics of desegregation, com- 
munity action and community relations ef- 
forts, arid, finally, technical assistance—as- 
sistence that would be furinshed by experi- 
enced people from the State and local level. 

We are requesting funds under six au- 
thorities—five vested in the Commissioner of 
Education and one under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. We believe that this special 
effort has the best chance of working if we 
award the grants under any or all of the 
six authorities under which the funds are 
being requested. 


Importance of OEO Authority 


While on the subject of the various au- 
thorities under which the program would 
be conducted, I would like to state the im- 
portance of relying, as this program proposes 
to do, heavily on the program authority 
granted under title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. It is under this authority 
that we would provide assistance to re- 
model facilities. It is under this authority 
that we would provide financial assistance 
for the procurement of additional manpower 
and direct services to schools, The several 
authorities already vested in the Office of 
Education, notably authorities under the 
Education Professions Development Act and 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act, would serve 
as the basis for assistance for teacher train- 
ing, curriculum development, and technical 
assistance. I want to emphasize, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do not propose, nor would we 
be authorized under this request, to finance 
any new construction of a school building or 
other facility. 


Administrative Requirements 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
a word about the need for administrative 
staff to help carry out this program. We 
would begin immediately to divert existing 
staff from the Office of Education for the 
operation of this program. Once we have put 
it in place, we would also rely on this staff 
to implement the President’s new legislative 
proposal—the Emergency School Aid Act of 
1970. Because we will be taking these people 
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from other important jobs within the Office 
of Education, it will be necessary to replace 
them, and a limited share of this request— 
$2.1 million—is proposed to finance admin- 
istrative expenses in the Office of Education. 
Except for the salaries and expenses por- 
tion of the request, the grant funds that 
make up the bulk of the request would be 
available for obligation through Septem- 
ber 30, 1970. We have asked for this much 
time in order to give the school districts 
maximum opportunity to organize their pro- 
posals and to get their operations underway. 
I should make clear, however, that the 
effort that would be financed through these 
grants will not be entirely completed by that 
time. Our objective is to have the awards 
made by that time, but they would cover 
local programs throughout the school year. 
We see this special emergency 1970 appro- 
priation as serving this one-time need. The 
resources proposed for the remainder of 1971 
and 1972 in the President’s March 24 message 
will be requested as part of the regular 
budget process following congressional ac- 
tion on the legislative proposal. 
Mr. Chairman, that summarizes our re- 
quest We will be glad to answer any ques- 
tions that the committee might have. 


Relationship of Supplemental to Total $1.5 
Billion Program 


Senator Brrp. How does this request relate 
to the new legislation recently submitted by 
the President and to the amounts of $500 
million and $1.5 billion that I heard about? 

Mr. VENEMAN. The $150 million made avail- 
able through the supplemental would be 
deducted from the 1971 request, leaving a 
balance of $350 million which would be car- 
ried in the authorizing legislation which was 
introduced yesterday by Senator Javits and 
Senator Pell, and we anticipate it will be 
introduced on the House side. The remainder 
of $1.5 billion will be included in the fiscal 
year 1972 appropriation request. 

Program Urgency 

Senator Byrp. Why the hurry for the sup- 
plemental now? Why can we not wait for 
enactment of the legislation presented by 
the President? 

Mr. VENEMAN. We are trying to focus this 
money on the de jure districts which have 
been ordered to desegregate by the court or 
have come up with a desegregation plan 
under HEW auspices. These districts will 
include those integrating for the first time 
this fall as well as those that have recently 
desegregated. This would amount to 994 
school districts. This supplemental appro- 
priation is necessary if we are to get the 
money out during the summer months. The 
schools need this time for the teacher de- 
velopment, the teacher aides and other items 
mentioned in my opening statement. We do 
not anticipate the Congress will be acting 
on our regular bill in sufficient time to make 
that money available before September. 


Expenditure of Funds 


Senator Byrd. You state that all of the 
$150 million being requested will be granted 
on behalf of school districts that have just 
recently desegregated or that will be deseg- 
regated for the first time next fall, and that 
all of the funds will be granted between now 
and that time. How can you spend $150 mil- 
lion effectively in such a short period? 

Mr. VENEMAN. Mr. Chairman, as I men- 
tioned, we are talking about 994 school dis- 
tricts. This is about $150,000 per school dis- 
trict. Within this total, there are about 10,- 
000 actual schools. Broken down further, it 
amounts to about $20 per pupil or about 
$15,000 per school. 

We feel that by using the broad authority 
of OEO and the other titles that we have 
the mechanisms to fund a large number of 
additional projects and have the funds ex- 
pended judiciously between now and the be- 
ginning of the school year. We think the 
structure is pretty much there. 
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Senator Byrrp. Please give the committee a 
breakdown of the $150 million. How will it 
be expended and possibly where it will be 
expended. 

Mr. VENEMAN. I can do that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

On page 3 of the budget justification we 
estimate that $115 million of the $150 mil- 
lion will be expended for special educational 
personnel and programs; $15 million would 
be expended for community participation 
programs, and $17,900,000 would be ex- 
pended for equipment and minor remodel- 
ing. 
I would emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is no suggestion that this money be 
expended for new construction of school fa- 
cilities. It would be used for mobile class- 
rooms rather than permanent construction. 

We anticipate there would be a need for 
approximately $2.1 million for Federal ad- 
ministration and technical assistance. We 
propose to utilize initially persons who are 
presently on board in the Office of Education 
and transfer them into the program, We 
would need this money primarily to replace 
those positions so that they would not be 
short in the Office of Education. 


Basis for Budget Requests 


Senator Byrd. How did you arrive at your 
estimates with respect to each of these four 
categories? 

Mr. VENEMAN. I will let Dr. Allen or one 
of his staff speak to that. Pages 9 through 
14 of the budget justification breaks it 
down specifically as to the number of posi- 
tions and the programs that we proposed to 
be spending the money for. How we arrived at 
$115 million for special purposes, etc., I 
will let the Commissioner speak to that. 

Senator BYRD. Go ahead, Dr, Allen. 

Dr. ALLEN. As you know, we have had 
considerable experience in working with dis- 
tricts in the South under title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, By consulting with the 
superintendents and others down there we 
have arrived at these rough estimates to 
provide the kind of assistance this pro- 
gram calls for. We have had our staffs work- 
ing with the school systems in the South, 
and we think these are reasonable estimates 
of what can be done. 

Senator Byrrp. Based on what hard facts? 
We don’t want to appropriate $150 mil- 
lion on the basis of a rough estimate. 

Mr. VENEMAN. Mr. Chairman, once again 
when we break it down in accordance with 
the figures I gave a moment ago, and we 
are dealing with 10,000 individual schools, 
it comes down to about $15,000 per school 
or $20 per pupil, which puts it in better 
perspective. There would not be a vast 
amount of money going into any particular 
area. 


De Jure Versus De Facto Segregation 


Senator Byrrp, Does this supplemental deal 
with de facto segregation? 

Mr. VENEMAN. It does not. It applies only 
to the 17 Southern and border States. 


Relationship of Request in Pending Supple- 
mental for Titie IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 


Senator BYRD. The bill now under consid- 
eration already includes a supplemental 
budget request of $10 million, and the House 
allowance of $5 million is for similar activi- 
ties under title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. How does that request relate to the 
$150 million? 

Mr. VENEMAN. That particular title IV re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman, would be for related 
programs, many of which would be in the 
same school districts; but this would be in 
addition to that supplemental request. 

Mr. CARDWELL. I might also add, Mr. Chair- 
man, the title IV money is much more lim- 
ited in its scope. It can be used for teacher 
training, but it cannot be used for the broad 
range of activities now being requested. 
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Mr, VENEMAN. It does not have the fiexi- 
bility this particular proposal will have. 


Nonuse of Funds for Busing to Overcome 
Racial Imbalance 

Senator Byrd. Will any of these funds be 
used for the purpose of bringing about racial 
balance? 

Mr, VENEMAN. No; they would not be used 
for the purpose of. racial balance, and that 
is specifically stated in the budget justifi- 
cation. We do not anticipate that there 
would be a significant amount of funds used 
for busing, Mr. Chairman. 

As we look at the desegregation plans that 
have been put into effect by this Department, 
under this administration, we find that only 
about 3 percent of the school districts that 
have come in with compliance plans have re- 
quired more busing than previously. Most 
of them have had a reduced amount of 
busing. 

The only plase where some funds might be 
used for transportation is in those cases 
where the court ras ordered transportation 
to acheive desegregation and the school dis- 
trict specifically requests that some of these 
funds be used for transportation purposes. 
That would be for the purpose of complying 
with the desegregation order and it could 
not be used for the sole purpose of achieving 
racial balance. 

Senator Byrrp. Is any pressure going to be 
put on school districts to use moneys for 
busing in order to deal with racial imbalance? 

Mr. VENEMAN. I do not think so, Mr. Chair- 
man, There we would be talking primarily 
about de facto situations. We might get into 
this matter when we get into the new legis- 
lation. It is not an issue as far as this partic- 
ular supplemental is concerned, but I do not 
think that we can see far enough down the 
road to know if there will be very much 
pressure just for the purpose of eliminating 
racial imbalance. 

Senator Byrd. How could that be generated 
at all in view of the verbiage of the 1964 act? 

Mr. VENEMAN. That is what I am getting 
at. There may be school districts which will 
request transportation for achieving educa- 
tional opportunity but not for the purpose of 
eliminating racial imbalance. 


AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30, 
1970 


Senator Byrp. The appropriation language 
which you have proposed asks that except 
for administrative expenses the funds remain 
available until September 30. Normally funds 
in this bill will be for the year 1970 and ex- 
pire on June 30, For that reason, let the rec- 
ord show why this September 30th language 
is needed. 

Mr, VENEMAN. I will let Mr. Cardwell speak 
to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CARDWELL. Mr. Chairman, your point 
is absolutely correct. We are requesting what, 
in effect, will be 1971 appropriations in a 1970 
supplemental. Our problem, however, is one 
of timing. We met with both House and 
Senate representatives from the Committees 
on Appropriations and discussed with them 
the best way to deal with this problem. At 
one time, we thought that perhaps we could 
add the item or attempt to add the item to 
the education bill which is soon to go on 
the floor of the Senate. It was decided some- 
what mutually that that might well interfere 
with and delay an effort that the Congress 
has been making to get that bill out and get 
it out fast to establish that for 1971 we can 
indeed get a bill out on time. 

We are still faced with the problem of 
having the money available this summer. We 
chose this route because it seemed to us that 
this was going to be the first opportunity 
for an appropriation act to make the money 
available. In order to make it available for 
1971, we do have to have this language. 
Without the language, we would be forced 
to try to spend $150 million in a very short 
period of time prior to June 30th, and, frank- 
ly, we don’t think we could do that. 


June 25, 1970 


Mr. VENEMAN. This will be deducted from 
the $500 million requested in the new legis- 
lation for 1971. 


Criteria for Allocation of Funds 


Senator BYRD. What formula will control 
the distribution of these funds among the 
States? 

Mr. VENEMAN. In the supplemental it would 
not be a statewide formula. It would be based 
upon the needs of individual school districts. 

In the act, there is a requirement that each 
State would be entitled to at least $100,000. 
The Commissioner can speak to this. 

Mr. ALLEN. Two-thirds of the money goes 
to the States on a formula basis and a third 
is reserved to the Secretary to use at his 
discretion. 

Senator Byrp. Will the administrator of the 
program have complete discretion in the 
distribution of funds? 


Basic Policies for Program Administration 


Mr. VENEMAN. He would have. The Com- 
missioner of Education would be approving 
projects according to certain criteria that 
would be established. The criteria as they 
relate to this supplemental request would re- 
quire that the funds be used to overcome 
problems associated with de jure segregation. 

Senator Byrd. Has the criteria been estab- 
lished? 

Mr. McLane. They are being established 
and should be completed within a week or 
50. 
Senator Byrrp. Supply the criteria to the 
subcommittee, and include in the record if 
possible. 

Mr. VENEMAN. As soon as it is available, we 
will supply it to the subcommittee. 

(The criteria follows:) 


BASIC POLICIES FOR ADMINISTERING THE EMER- 
GENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE APPROPRIATION OF 
$150 MILLION NOW UNDER PRELIMINARY CON- 
SIDERATION BY DHEW 


I. Eligibility criteria; 

1, Eligibility for sponsorship: 

A. Eligibility for sponsorship of project is 
Hmited to local education agencies (LEA's) 
which are implementing a court ordered or 
HEW approved plan of desegregation for Sep- 
tember 1970 or which have implemented a 
plan of desegregation during the school year 
1968-69 or 1969-70, 

B, Public or private community or civic or- 
ganization, other than LEA's which are assist- 
ing a local school system in implementing a 
court ordered or HEW approved plan of de- 
segregation for September 1970 or which have 
implemented a plan of desegregation during 
the school year 1968-69 or 1969-70. 

2. Eligibility for receipt of funds: 

A. The application must submit a project 
which is of sufficient comprehensiveness, size, 
and scope to offer reasonable assurance that 
it will succeed in meeting the problems inci- 
dent to implementation of the applicant’s 
desegregation plan. 

B. An application must provide assurance 
that Federal funds made available for any 
fiscal year will be used so as to supplement 
and increase the level of funds that would, 
in the absence of such Federal funds, be 
available to the applicant from non-Federal 
sources for purposes which meet the require- 
ments of this authorization, and in no case 
as to supplant such funds from non-Federal 
sources. 

C. Sponsors of projects will be expected to 
demonstrate that provision has been made 
for minority groups, parents, members of the 
community and others at interest to partici- 
pate in an organized way in the development, 
review and evaluation of the project. 

(Nore.—These draft criteria are being con- 
sidered for purposes of administering the spe- 
cial $150 million appropriaton request and 
are subject to change. They have not yet been 
reviewed by all who might be able to contrib- 
ute ideas and useful suggestions. They do 
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not represent the same criteria, in whole or in 
part, that may be developed to implement the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970 or similar 
legislation mow under consideration by the 
Congress.) 

D. In the case of sponsorship by public or 
private community, or civic organizations 
other than an LEA, a project will be funded 
only when it is clearly in support of the 
LEA plan. 

II. Funds may be used for activities that 
maintain and improve the quality of educa- 
tion during the desegregation process. Ex- 
amples of such activities are the following: 

1. Special educational personnel and stu- 
dent programs: 

A. Special personnel— 

Temporary teachers to provide release time 
for regular instructional personnel to par- 
ticipate in desegregation workshop activities. 

Teachers aides—to reduce pupil-teacher 
ratios in order to give more attention to 
individual students. 

Special guidance and counseling and test- 
ing staff—to assist and counsel principals, 
teachers, and students in order to provide 
educational programs that will remedy stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors—parents in the school commu- 
nity to perform services that will reduce 
potential behavioral problems on school buses 
and school grounds. 

Crossing guards—to provide staff that will 
maximize safety precautions for children 
who may be taking new and different routes 
to school. 

Administrative and clerical staff—to pro- 
vide additional personnel and time for im- 
plementation of desegregation plans, e.g., 
additional month óf employment during 
the summer for principals. 

B. Student services— 

Remedial programs to provide specialists, 
books and supplies for remediation in all sub- 
ject areas in which students are deficient. 

Guidance and counseling—to provide ade- 
quate guidance and counseling staff in order 
to deal with student adjustment problems 
resulting from the desegregation process. 

Diagnostic evaluation and testing pro- 
grams—to provide diagnosticians trained to 
evaluate special sight, hearing and psycho- 
logical problems of students. 

Work-study programs—to provide children 
from poverty level families with specially- 
designed school programs that would afford 
them financial assistance so as to continue 
education. 

Health and nutrition serivces—to provide 
specialized personnel and services for stu- 
dents having health and nutrition 
deficiencies. 

Dropout prevention programs. 

Student relations—to provide special pro- 
grams designed to assist students on prob- 
lems such as acceptance, behavior, dress 
codes, etc. 

C. Educational personnel development— 

Seminars on problems incident to desegre- 
gation—to provide training with skills ex- 
perts in the area of human relations so 
as to minimize problems incident to 
desegregation. 

Seminars on teacher interpersonal rela- 
tionships—to facilitate positive interperson- 
al relations among educational personnel 
through training by skilled professionals in 
an intercultural understanding. 

Utilization of university expertise through 
iristitutes and inservice programs to deal 
with such problems as: 

Teaching bilingual children 

Teaching children with speech and dialect 
deficiencies 

Attitudes and problems of teachers, par- 
ents and students involved in the desegre- 
gation process 

Upgrading basic skills and instructinal 
methodologies of teachers in English, math, 
science, social sciences, language arts, read- 
ing, etc. 
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D. Curriculum development— 

Utilization of expert consultants to shape 
and design new curricula approaches and to 
introduce curriculum innovations that would 
serye children with multi-ethnic back- 
grounds. 

New and varied instructional materials. 

Improved evaluation and assessment of 
student progress. 

E. Special demonstration projects— 

Projects for introduction of innovative 
instructional methodologies which will im- 
prove the quality of education in the deseg- 
gregated school: 

Individualized instruction. 

Master teachers. 

Team teaching. 

Non-graded programs. 

Special projects involving community 
agencies and parents—to develop joint proj- 
ects between special-interest and civic 
groups, parents and the schools which 
would promote understanding among citi- 
zens. Such projeets could include sponsoring 
citywide and countywide art and music fes- 
tivals, public meetings on relevant school 
problems (drug abuse, behavior, etc.) 

Exemplary instructional practices—to op- 
erate pilot projects which would demon- 
strate exemplary instructional practices 
suitable for systemwide replication and for 
other school districts involved in the desegre- 
gation process. 

F. State and local planning and admin- 
istration— 

Expand technical assistance capabilities 
at the State education agency level—to pro- 
vide additional personnel to assist the local 
education agency in planning for desegrega- 
tion. 

Temporary staff at the local level to handle 
administrative details and clerical duties— 
to provide additional temporary staff to deal 
with the logistics of changing from a dual 
to a unitary system. For example, resched- 
uling of students and teachers, redrawing 
transportation routes, supervision of neces- 
sary physical changes (moving equipment, 
building renovation, etc. 

Staff at the local level for planning and 
supervising the implementation of the de- 
segregation plan. 

2, Community participation programs: 

A. Public information activities— 

Community information programs for 
parents, teachers, and students—to provide 
factual information about the desegregation 
plan and school programs, 

B. Community programs— 

School-home visitation programs—an 
activity to be performed by educational per- 
sonnel to assist with dissemination of in- 
formation about school programs and stu- 
dent progress in the desegregated school. 

Special parent programs—to provide pro- 
grams designed to increase parents’ involve- 
ment with the schools’ programs, i.e., PTA, 
Education Emphasis Week, etc. 

3. Equipment and minor remodeling: 

Procurement and relocation of temporary 
classrooms (trailers, mobile facilities and 
demountables) . 

Procurement and relocation of equipment 
and classroom furniture, including replace- 
ment of obsolete items, 

Minor building renovation and remodeling 
for general upgrading of a facility. 


Expenditures Dependent Upon Delegation of 
Authority of Director, Office of Economic 
Opportunity 


Mr. CARDWELL. We might point out that 
the expenditure of these moneys by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would depend upon the 
delegation from the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, of his authorities 
under title II-B of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. That, of course, would condition 
the way in which the moneys would be spent 
under that act. 
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Senator Brrp. You will be able to supply 
these criteria within a week? 

Mr. McLane. By the end of next week we 
certainly should be able to, yes, sir. 

Mr. VENEMAN. We are trying to buy time. 

Senator Byrd. You might be buying time 
on the bill. 

Will the newly appointed committee head- 
ed by Vice President Agnew have a role in 
this specific program? 

Mr. VENEMAN. Not in this specific program. 
This program will be administered by the 
Office of Education. They have looked into 
the overall problems found by the educa- 
tional system because of either de jure or de 
facto segregation, but it is not anticipated 
that they would be involved in the admin- 
istration at all. 


Activities Supported Under Title II, Eco- 
nomic. Opportunity Act 


Senator Byrd. What will the money avail- 
able under these programs be used for? For 
example, what will OEO money be spent for? 

Mr. VENEMAN. It is rather imperative that 
we have that authority for this supple- 
mental, because we need the flexibility. 

Mr, CARDWELL. Mr. Chairman, to a large 
extent the OEO money would be used for 
any community participation program. We 
estimate $15 million in that category. It 
would also be used for any equipment and 
minor remodeling. We have no educational 
authority to do that. There we have an esti- 
mate of about $17.9 million; and then pos- 
sibly there would be another $70 million that 
would be Used in such areas as remedial pro- 
grams for students, guidance, counseling and 
testing of students, and work programs that 
might be developed at the local level to 
permit a student to work and go to school. 
We can provide for the record a full Ust 
of the kinds of items that will be used 
under that authority. 

Senator Byrd. Very well; do that, please. 

(The information follows:) 


ACTIVITIES WHICH WOULD BE SUPPORTED UNDER 
TITLE II OF THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Up to $100 million of the $150 million sup- 
plemental estimate would be spent under the 
authority of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
The inclusion of this authority in the Emer- 
gency School Assistance request is critical 
because it is the principal legislative basis 
for (1) hiring additional educational per- 
sonnel, (2) providing special services, such 
as guidance and counseling services, (3) sup- 
porting community participation programs 
and (4) financing equipment and minor 
remodeling. 

The purpose of the Emergency Program is 
to fund comprehensive projects which can 
deal with the broad range of problems facing 
@ school district during the desegregation 
process. Without this authority, the Emer- 
gency Program would be limited for the most 
part to the support of planning activities, 
teacher training, curriculum revision and 
technical assistance, Which can be funded 
under the several Office of Education 
authorities. 

Following, in greater detail, are the activi- 
ties which require inclusion of the Title II 
authority: 

1. Special educational personnel and stu- 
dent programs; $67,100,000. 

The following activities would be sup- 
ported: 

A. Special personnel— 

Temporary teachers—to provide release 
time for regular instructional personnel to 
participate in desegregation workshop activi- 
ties. 

Teacher aides—to reduce pupil-teacher 
ratios in order to give more attention to in- 
dividual students. 

Special guidance and counseling and test- 
ing .staff—to assist and counsel principals, 
teachers, and students in order to provide 
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educational programs that will remedy stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors—parents in the school commu- 
nity to perform services that will reduce po- 
tential behavioral problems on school buses 
and school grounds. 

Crossing guards—to provide staff that will 
maximize safety precautions for children 
who may be taking new and different routes 
to school. 

Administrative and clerical staff—to pro- 
vide additional personnel and time for im- 
plementation of desegregation plans, e.g., 
additional month of employment during 
summer for principals. 

B. Student services— 

Remedial programs—to provide specialists, 
books and supplies for remediation in all 
subject areas in which students are deficient. 

Guidance and counseling—to provide 
adequate guidance and counseling staff in 
order to deal with student adjustment prob- 
lems resulting from the desegregation proc- 
ess. 


Diagnostic evaluation and testing pro- 
grams—to provide diagnosticians trained to 
evaluate special sight, hearing and psycho- 
logical problems of students. 

Work-study programs—to provide chil- 
dren from poverty level families with spe- 
cially-designed school programs that would 
afford them financial assistance so as to 
continue their education. 

Health and nutrition services—to provide 
Specialized personnel and services for stu- 
dents having health and nutrition defi- 
ciencies. 

Student relations—to provide special pro- 
grams designed to assist students on prob- 
lems such as acceptance, behavior, dress 
codes, etc. 

2. Community participation programs: 
$15,000,000. 

The following activities would be sup- 

rted: 

A. Public information activities— 

Community information programs for par- 
ents, teachers, and students—to provide fac- 
tual information about the desegregation 
plan and school programs. 

Public information coordinator—to pro- 
vide for a person on superintendent’s staff 
to promote public information activities. 

B. Community programs— 

Establishment and support of a biracial 
committee. 

School-home visitation programs—an ac- 
tivity to be performed by educational per- 
sonnel to assist with dissemination of in- 
formation about school programs and stu- 
dent progress in the desegregated. school. 

Special parent programs—to provide pro- 
grams designed to increase parents’ involve- 
ment with the schools’ programs, te. PTA, 
Education Emphasis Week, etc. 

Community-relations coordinator—to pro- 
vide a person on superintendent's staff to 
plan, organize and implement programs for 
students and parents involved in the deseg- 
regation process, 

Special demonstration projects designed 
to keep communication open, build under- 
standing and develop community support. 

3. Equipment and minor remodeling: $17,- 
900. 


000. 

The following activities would be sup- 
ported: 

Procurement and relocation of temporary 
classrooms (trailers, mobile facilities and de- 
mountables) . 

Procurement and relocation of equipment 
and classroom furniture, including replace- 
ment of obsolete items. 

Minor building renovation and remodeling 
for general upgrading of a facility including 
painting, modernizing, and partitioning. 


Cooperative research 


Senator Brrp. What will cooperative re- 
search money be spent for? 


June 25, 1970 


Mr. ALLEN: It will be spent for evaluation 
of these programs for one thing, and for cur- 
riculum revision, that sort of thing. 

Senator BYRD. Just insert the complete list 
for the record. 

Mr. ALLEN. It is the justification. 


Categories of schools desegregating 


Senator BYRD. How much of these moneys 
will go to districts desegregating under court 
order or title VI? 

Mr. VENEMAN. There are about 220 deseg- 
regating under court order. It will all be 
under court order or title VI plans in this 
particular group. How that breaks out be- 
tween plans that have been developed 
through HEW versus those that have been 
developed by order of the court—— 

Mr. CARDWELL. The figure is 220 under court 
order and 496 under HEW approved plans, 

Mr. VENEMAN. Two hundred and seventy- 
eight are the recently desegregated group. 

Senator Byrp. What about districts de- 
segregating voluntarily and districts offering 
education in racial isolation? How will the 
money be broken down to districts deseg- 
regating under court order or title VI and 
those districts desegregating voluntarily and 
those offering education in racial isolation? 

Mr. VENEMAN. The latter would not be in- 
volved under this supplemental. Under court 
order, 220, and 496 under HEW plans, and 
the balance .of 278 would make up the 994 
that we have referred to. 

Senator Byrrp. Why is not expenditure an- 
ticipated for those districts in racial isola- 
tion? As I read the President's statement, I 
gather this is one of the very important fea- 
tures of his program. 

Mr, VENEMAN. That is correct, but that 
would be authorized under the new legisla- 
tion. We do not plan to spend funds for this 
purpose under the supplemental request. We 
feel we should have the congressional au- 
thority before moving in that direction. I 
think we should point out that this is sepa- 
rable from the new legislation. We anticipate 
passage of the Administration’s Emergency 
School Aid Act. But in the event it did not 
go through, this would not be wasted money 
because this money would be focused’ on 
those school districts which are having prob- 
lems this summer. 


Justification 


Senator BYRD. We will place your justifica- 
tion in the record at this point. 
(The justification follows:) 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
Emergency school assistance 


For providing emergency assistance to de- 
segregating school districts under part D of 
the Education Professions Development Act 
(title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965), 
the Cooperative Research Act, title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, section 807 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, section 402 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967, and 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended, including necessary ad- 
ministrative expenses therefor, $150,000,000 
to remain available until September 30, 1970: 
Provided, That funds appropriated to carry 
out programs under title It of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 shall not be subject 
to those provisions of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1967 and 1969 that set 
mandatory funding levels: Provided further, 
That funds appropriated for administrative 
pe cag shall remain available until June 30, 


Explanation of language change 


The proposed language is necessary to es- 
tablish the new appropriation “Emergency 
School Assistance.” The proposed language 
authorizes funds to support the emergency 
needs of the 994 school districts which are in 
the process of desegregation. 


June 25, 1970 


Appropriation 


1, Special educational personnel and programs 
2. Community participation programs. 

3. Equipment and minor remodeling. - 

4, Federal administration and technical assistance... 


Total obligations 


Presently 
available 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of ail other positions. 
Average number of all employees. 


Personnel compensation: 
Permanent Mango} 
Positions other than permanent. z 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITY 


1970 
Presently available 


Positions Amount 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECT 


Revised 


estimate Increase 


Subtotal, personne! compensation 


Personnel benefits. 
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1970 


Revised 


Presently 
estimate 


available Increase 


$150, 000, 000 $150, 000, 000 


Revised estimate Increase 


Positions Amount Positions 


+17, 900, 000 
+2, 100, 000 


+100 +150, 000, 000 


Revised 


Presently J 
estimate 


available 


$1, 300, 000 
97, 000 


Travel and transportation of persons 
Rent, communications and utilities. 


$1, 200, 000 
100, 000 


Other personnel compensation...-..--...-------.---------.----- ER MAE BALES 


Summary of changes 


1970.enacted appropriation 
1970 revised estimated obliga- 


Total changes. 
i INCREASES 
Program: 
Special educational person- 
nel and pr 
Community 
programs 
Equipment and minor re- 
modeling 
Federal administration and 
technical assistance 


Explanation of Changes 


‘The President, in his message of May 21, 
1970, to the Congress of the United States, 
proposed the Emergency School Aid Act of 
1970. Under the terms of this Act, funds 
would be used to assist local school authori- 
ties in meeting special needs incident to both 
de jure and dé facto segregation. 

The $150,000,000 requested in this sup- 
plemental appropriation, to be used under 
existing authorities, will provide immediate 
assistance to the approximately 994 de jure 
school districts in the 17 southern and bor- 
der States which have recently developed 
or which must develop total desegregation 
plans by September 1970. 


Emergency school assistance 
Introduction 


On March 24, 1970, the President of the 
United States issued a statement entitled 
“School Desegregation: A Free and Open 
Society". In clearly establishing the policies 
of his Administration in the areas of school 
desegregation and in restating his firm dedi- 
cation to equal educational opportunity, the 
President added the following commitment. 

“Words often ring empty without deeds. In 
government, words can ring even emptier 
without dollars. 

“In order to give substance to these com- 
mitments, I shall ask Congress to divert $500 


115, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
17, 900, 000 

2, 100, 000 


million from my previous budget requests 
for other domestic programs for fiscal year 
1971, to be put instead into programs for 
improving education in racially-impacted 
areas, North and South, and for assisting 
school districts in meeting special problems 
incident to court-ordered desegregation. For 
fiscal year 1972, I have ordered that $1 billion 
be budgeted for the same purposes.” 

In this same message, the President di- 
rected a cabinet-level committee chaired by 
the Vice President of the United States to 
develop plans for the effective use of such 
funds as may be appropriated by Congress in 
response to his recommendation, One out- 
come of the efforts of this committee and of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has been a bill requesting Congress 
for an authorization totaling $1,500,000,000 
over fiscal years 1971 and 1972. It was realized, 
however, that final action on these proposals 
could not be completed in time to deal with 
the most pressing problems of school districts 
which have been desegregating this year or 
are faced with desegregation in September 
1970. These districts. have much work to do 
and many preparations to make this summer 
and are in need of financial assistance. To 
meet the emergency needs of such school dis- 
tricts, the President has proposed that Con- 
gress appropriate $150 million under six exist- 
ing legislative authorities to be made avail- 
able immediately to school districts under- 


going desegregation. 
Dimensions of the problem 


In the 17 southern and border States there 
are some 4,500 school districts, of which 994 
are.in the process of desegregation. These 
include some 220 school districts now under 
court order calling for complete desegregation 
by this September, 496 districts, which have 
submitted are negotiating or are likely to be 
negotiating desegregation plans under the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare auspices for total desegregation by Sep- 
tember; another 278 districts which will be 
operating under total desegregation plans im- 
plemented in 1968 and 1969. 


50, 000 
147, 900, 000 
150, 000, 000 


Selection of appropriate authorities 


In recognition of the immediate financial 
needs which desegregation places upon these 
994 school districts, the $150 million being 
proposed for immediate financial aid is re- 
quested under six existing legislative author- 
ities which ave: 


1. Community development programs: 


Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, Title 
II, Urban and Rural Community Action Pro- 
grams. This title’s purpose is to help focus 
available local, State, private, and Federal 
resources upon the goal of enabling low- 
income families, and low-income individuals 
of all ages, in rural and urban areas, to at- 
tain the skills, knowledge, and motivations 
and secure the opportunities needed for 
them to become fully self-sufficient. Pre- 
sently funded under this authority are Head- 
start and Follow Through, among others. 


2. Personnel development programs: 


Education Professions Development Act, 
Part D, Improving Training Opportunities 
for Personnel Serving in Programs of Educa- 
tion Other Than’ Higher Education, Pro- 
grams or projects under this part are funded 
to improve the qualifications of persons sery- 
ing or preparing to serve in educational pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools 
(including preschool and adult and voca- 
tional education programs) or postsecondary 
‘vocational schools or to supervise or train 
persons so serving. 


3. Major demonstrations: 


Cooperative Research Act. This Act au- 
thorizes projects for research, surveys, and 
demonstrations in the field of education, 
and for the dissemination of information 
derived from education research. 


4. Dropout prevention: 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
Section 807. This section authorizes demon- 
stration projects involving the use of in- 
novative methods, systems, materials, or 
p. which show promise of reducing 
the number of children who do not complete 
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their education in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

5. Technical assistance: 

Civil Rights Act of 1964, Title IV. This 
title authorizes rendering technical assis- 
tance to school boards in the preparation, 
adoption, and implementation of plan for 
the desegregation of public schools. 


6. Planning and evaluation: 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
Amendments of 1967, Section 402. This sec- 
tion authorizes grants, contracts or other 
payments for planning and evaluating any 
programs for which the Commissioner of 
Education has responsibility for administra- 
tion. 

These particular authorities were selected 
because they met the following criteria: 

Focus on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation 

Can be used for student and teacher serv- 
ices 

Are discretionary authorities 

Do not have formulas which would chan- 
nel funds away from areas of greatest need 

Are designed to support and encourage 
demonstration activities 

Are fiexible in the range of activities which 
can be approved 
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Are clearly related and appropriate to the 
needs of school districts undergoing deseg- 
regation 

Have authorization levels which are suf- 
ficiently above current levels of appropria- 
tion to permit additional appropriations. 


Activities to be supported 


To minimize disruption of the educational 
process and to maintain quality education 
during the change to a unitary system, a vast 
array of vital activities must be supported. 
Teachers need to be trained and made aware 
of the skills required to teach effectively in 
integrated classrooms. Teacher aides must be 
employed and trained to maximize instruc- 
tional activities for students who may need to 
catch up academically. Guidance, counseling 
and testing programs must be redesigned 
and updated to serve new needs. New and 
innovative instructional approaches must be 
designed, including remedial, tutorial, work- 
study, and bilingual programs, if overall edu- 
cational quality is to be maintained and en- 
hanced. Community information and com- 
munication programs that develop and build 
confidence in the public education system 
and promote understanding and acceptance 
must be designed, staffed and implemented. 
In addition, facilities must be modified to 
accommodate school consolidation. 
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1970 


Presently available 


Revised estimate Increase 


Positions 


1, Special educational personnel and student 
ra 


programs.....-.---. 
2. Community participation program... 
3. Equipment and minor remodeling... 
4, Federal administration and technical 


General Statement 


School districts will be encouraged to re- 
view carefully the local problems antici- 
pated during the desegregation process, iden- 
tifying programs and resources to overcome 
their problems. Funding will be based up- 
on each district's needs rather than a 
standard program. School districts will be 
required to carefully plan their programs 
and build in evaluation components designed 
to assess the program’s effectiveness in meet- 
ing stated objectives. State and Federal per- 
sonnel will be available to provide assist- 
ance in the identification of problems, the 
development of program requirements, and 
the management of the program. 

The following estimates by program ac- 
tivity represent a rough approximation of 
how the supplemental request will be used. It 
is based upon the judgments of present Office 
of Education staff who have been working 
closely with southern school superintendents. 
Although needs will vary from one school 
district to another, it is expected that ap- 
provable projects will need to be both large 
enough and comprehensive enough to make 
a difference. If the objective of this, pro- 
gram—to maintain quality education during 
desegregation—is to be realized, projects will 
have to be multi-faceted. Community par- 
ticipation, special personnel and services, ad- 
ministrative and logistical help, and tech- 
nical assistance are all important elements 
of a successful program. 

A supplemental appropriation of $150 mil- 
lion would provide an avefage of $150,000 for 
each of the approximately 1,000 eligible 
school districts. Assuming an average of 10 
schools per school district, this would mean 
about’ $15,000 per school. 

In total, the target population includes 
about 7.2 million "students, of whom 2.5 
Million are minority students, and approxi- 
mately 335,000 educational personnel. 


Amount Positions 


Amount Positions Amount 


-+-115, 000, 000 
+15, 000, 000 
+17, 900, 000 


+2, 100, 000 


e aa 000, 000 


+100 


150, 000, 000 


+100 +150, 000, 000 


1. Special educational personnel and stu- 
dent programs: 


The following activities would be sup- 
ported: 

A. Special personnel— 

Temporary teachers—to provide release 
time for regular instructional personnel to 
participate in desegregation workshop ac- 
tivities. 

Teacher aides—to reduce pupil-teacher ra- 
tios in order to give more attention to indi- 
vidual students. 

Special guidance and counseling and test- 
ing staff—to assist and counsel principals, 
teachers, and students in order to provide 
educational programs that will remedy stu- 
dent deficiencies. 

Monitors—parents in the school commu- 
nity to perform services that will reduce po- 
tential behavioral problems on school buses 
and school grounds. 

Crossing guards—to provide staff that will 
minimize safety precautions for children 
who may be taking new and different routes 
to school. 

Administrative and clerical staff—to pro- 
vide additional personnel and time for im- 
plementation of desegregation plans, eg. 
additional month of employment during 
summer for principals. 

B. Student services— 

Remedial programs—to provide specialists, 
books and supplies for remediation in all 
subject areas in which students are deficient. 

Guidance and counseling—to provide ade- 
quate guidance and counseling staff in order 
to deal with student adjustment problems 
resulting from the desegregation process. 

Diagnostic evaluation and testing pro- 
grams—to provide diagnosticians trained to 
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evaluate special sight, hearing and psycho- 
logical problems of students. 

Work-study programs—to provide children 
from poverty level families with specially- 
designed school programs that would afford 
them financial assistance so as to continue 
their education. 

Health and nutrition services—to provide 
specialized personnel and services for stu- 
dents having health and nutrition defi- 
ciencies. 

Dropout prevention programs. 

Student relations—to provide special pro- 
grams designed to assist students on prob- 


lems such as acceptance, behavior, dress 
codes, etc. 


C. Educational personnel development— 


Seminars on problems incident to desegre- 
gation—to provide training with skilled ex- 
perts in the area of human relations so as to 
aij mize problems incident to desegrega- 

on. 

Seminars on teacher interpersonal rela- 
tionships—to facilitate positive interper- 
sonal relations among educational personnel 
through training by skilled professionals in 
an intercultural understanding. 

3 Utilization of university expertise through 
nstitutes and inservice programs 
with such problems as: p 2a 

Teaching bilingual children, 

Teaching children with speech and dialect 
deficiencies. 

Attitudes and problems of teachers, pa- 
rents and students involved in the de- 
segregation process. 

Upgrading basic skills and instructional 
methodologies of teachers in English, math, 
science, social sciences, language arts, etc, 

D. Curriculum development— 

Utilization of expert consultants to 
and design new curricula approaches and to 
introduce curriculum innovations that 
would serve children with multi-ethnic 
backgrounds. 

New and varied instructional materials. 

Improved evaluation and assessment of 
student progress, 

E. Special demonstration projects— 

Projects for introduction of innovative in- 
structional methodologies which will im- 
prove the quality of education in the de- 
segregated school: 

Individualized instruction. 

Master teachers. 

Team teaching. 

Non-graded programs, 

Special projects involving community 
agencies and parents—to dévelop joint proj- 
ects between . special-interest and civic 
groups, parents and the schools which would 
promote understanding among citizens, Such 
projects could include sponsoring citywide 
and countywide art and music festivals, pub- 
lic meetings on relevant school problems 
(drug abuse, behavior, etc.). 

Exemplary Instructional practices—to op- 
erate pilot projects which would demon- 
strate exemplary instructional practices suit- 
able for systemwide replication and for 
other schoo] districts involved in the de- 
segregation process. 

F. State and local planning and adminis- 
tration— f 

Expand technical assistance capabilities at 
the State education agency level—to provide 
additional personnel to assist the local edu- 
cation agency in planning for desegregation. 

Temporary staff at the local level to handle 
administrative details and clerical duties— 
to provide additional temporary staff to deal 
with the logistics of changing from a dual to 
a unitary system. For example, rescheduling 
of students and teachers, redrawing trans- 
portation routes, supervision of necessary 
physical changes (moving of equipment, 
building renovation, etc.). 

Staff ‘at the local: level for planning and 
supervising the implementation of the de- 
segregation plan. 
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2. Community participation programs: ment with the schools’ programs, ie. PTA, 


Presently available. 
Revised estimate. -=== $15, 000, 000 


+15, 000, 000 
The following activities would be sup- 


rted: 

A. Public information activities— 

Community information programs for par- 
ents, teachers, and students—to provide 
factual information about the desegregation 
plan and school programs. 

Public information coordinator—to provide 
for a person on superintendent's staff to pro- 
mote public information activities. 

B. Community programs— 

Establishment and support of a biracial 
committee. 

School-home visitation programs—an ac- 
tivity to be performed by educational per- 
sonnel to assist with dissemination of infor- 
mation about school programs and student 
progress in the desegregated school. 

Special parent programs—to provide pro- 
grams designed to increase parents’ involve- 


Presently available 


Education Emphasis Week, etc. 

Community-relations coordinator—to pro- 
vide a person on superintendent’s staff to 
plan, organize and implement programs for 
students and parents involved in the desegre- 
gation process. 

Special demonstration projects designed to 
keep communication open, build understand- 
ing and develop community support. 

3. Equipment and minor remodeling: 


Presently available 
Revised estimate $17, 900, 000 
+17, 900, 000 

The following activities would be sup- 
ported: 

Procurement and relocation of temporary 
classrooms (trailers, mobile facilities and 
demountables) . 

Procurement and relocation of equipment 
and classroom furniture, including replace- 
ment of obsolete items. 

Minor building renovation and remodeling 
for general upgrading of a facility including 
painting, modernizing, and partitioning, 


Revised estimate Increase 


Positions 


4, Federal administration and technical 
assistance: Personnel compensation and 
benefits 


An amount of $2.1 million and 100 posi- 
tions is requested to administer the Emer- 
gency School Assistance Program. This new 
éffort will require: 

Developing entirely new procedures and 
regulations which will allow the Office of 
Education to administer a unified, coordi- 
nated program within the six separate au- 
thorities under which funds are being re- 
quested. This will include notices to poten- 
tial grantees of the terms and conditions 
under which grants will be available, unified 
application forms, regulation notices in the 
Federal Register, and review, approval, award 
and accounting procedures. 

Assisting schools and other interested par- 
ties in the development of applications. 

Reviewing and monitoring an estimated 
1,000-1,500 projects for assistance. 

Providing program assistance and dissemi- 
nating information to hundreds of State and 
local school officials, 

In addition to these direct program serv- 
ices, a small supporting staff will be neces- 
sary in Washington and the regional offices 
to coordinate program activities, provide gen- 
eral guidance and other necessary admin- 
istrative functions. such as accounting, 
grants management and nnel, 

Of the 100 additional positions requested, 
82 will be professional staff and 18 will be 
secretarial and clerical positions. Eighty-one 
will be located in the three southern HEW 
regional offices with 19 in Washington, D.C. 

The additional professional positions are 
required for the following specific purposes: 

Project development, review, monitoring 
and evaluation.—-+-50 positions. 

Fifty education program specialists will be 
required to handle the several phases of the 
some 1,000 project applications anticipated. 
This will mean that each specialist will be 
handling approximately 20 projects of vary- 
ing size and scope, Because of the short lead- 
time involved and the unfamiliarity of many 
of the target, school districts with developing 
proposals, it is expected that this workload 
will be quite demanding and fully justify the 
additional, staff requested, Program special- 
ists will need to go out and talk with local 
school officials, inform them of the assistance 
available, help them develop acceptable ap- 


Amount Positions 


Amount Positions Amount 


+100 +$1, 397, 000 
Z +703, 000 


+2, 100, 000 


plications, help them with devising educa- 
tionally sound programs, help with the in- 
stallation of evaluation components and fi- 
nally, monitor projects throughout the year, 
helping to make modifications ‘as plans 
change and programs develop. 

Development of program guidelines, pro- 
gram models and evaluation techniques — 
+12 positions. 

Twelve program development specialists 
will help develop materials which can be 
used by education program specialists in 
working with local: school officials. This will 
include information on successful projects 
in other States and communities. The pro- 
gram guidelines and models will indicate, for 
example, what goes into making a successful 
guidance and counseling program, bilingual 
education program, special reading program, 
etc. These specialists will be educators who 
have a sound background in these special 
fields. 

Developing uniform grant and contract 
terms and conditions.—-+-8 positions. 

Eight specialists will be required to. help 
develop common rules and regulations for 
the award of grants and contracts. These will 
include such subjects as the disposition and 
accountability of equipment, determination 
of allowable, costs, etc. This is an extremely 
important task in view of the several legisla- 
tive authorities involved. It will be important 
to develop a common set of rules which will 
satisfy all the authorities involved. 

Management and administrative over- 
head,—-+-12 positions. 

The above staff will in turn require certain 
central support in both the regions and 
Washington, This will. include persons in 
administrative services, accounting, person- 
nel operations, and management. Eight of 
these positions will be in the regional offices. 

It is important to. emphasize that while 
certain minimum Federal requirements on 
accountability of funds and other matters 
must be met by all school districts, the pro- 
gram assistance, and development will be 
strictly optional at the discretion of local 
school officials. There is no intention of 
having the Office of Education offering gratu- 
itous advice. It is expected, however, that 


many schools will welcome whatever help is 
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available. Many of the staff involved will be 
drawn from the local region and will be se- 
lected for their judgment, maturity, and 
experience as well as professional competence. 

Even though the program funds will have 
to be obligated by September 30, 1970, most 
projects will probably continue throughout 
the school year. For this reason, a special 
provision has been included in the appro- 
priation language which will make funds for 
administrative activities available through 
June 30, 1971. To launch this program as 
soon as possible, it is expected that some 
existing staff will be diverted to start up 
the program. For this reason, it is expected 
that the 100 new positions will be on board 
for approximately 85 percent of the fiscal 
year. 


Administrative funds jor emergency school 
assistance program 


Personnel compensation: 
Permanent 


Other personnel compensa- 
tion 


Subtotal, personnel com- 
pensation 
Personne! benefits (7.5 percent). 
Travel and transportation of 
persons (71 employees x $50 
per diem x 90 days) 
Transportation of things 
Rent, communication, and util- 
ities 
(GSA—100 employees x $900 
lapsed 15 percent) 


Printing and reproduction (100 
employees x $420) 

Other services (100 employees 
X $900 lapsed 15 percent)... 

Supplies and materials (100 em- 
ployees X $140) 

Equipment (100 x $500) 


Total number of permanent em- 
ployees 
Full-time equivalent of others__ 
Average number of all em- 
ployees 
Average cost per man year__ 


97 
$14,410 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


_ ee 


me Annual 
Positions Grade | Number salary 


a 


Education program officer. 5 § $114,425 
Education program specialist... 6 
Program analyst GS-14 3 
Education program specialist... 13 0 
Grants and contract specialist.. GS-13 1 
Education program specialist... GS-12 4 
Grants and contract specialist.. GS-12 6 
Education program specialist... GS~1 2 
Management analyst... 2 
Grants and contract specia 1 
Budget analyst : 1 1 
a program specialist... 6 
2 
Personnel staffing assistant. ___ 1 
Accougting technician 2 
Secretary 5 
Do 8 
Clerk-typist_ 3 
Do 2 


Sias 100 1,410,258 
— 9 Se i 


Communications From the President 


Senator Brrp, We will also place the ap- 
propriate and official documents received by 
the Congress regarding this request in the 
record at this point. 

(The documents follow:) 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Transmitting a proposed supplemental. ap- 
propriation for emergency school assistance 
for fiscal year 1970 in the amount of $150,- 
000,000 in budget authority 

‘THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 25, 1970. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I ask the Congress to consider a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1970 in the amount of $150,000,000 
in budget authority. These funds are needed 
to provide immediate assistance to school 
districts which must desegregate by the Fall 
of 1970. 

These desegregating districts face urgent 
needs for teachers, education specialists, ma- 
terials, curriculum revision, equipment, and 
renovation, The proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation is requested under existing stat- 
utory authorities on an emergency basis and 
would be used by September 30, 1970. 

Another $350 million will be requested for 
fiscal year 1971 upon enactment of the pro- 

Emergency School Aid Act of 1970 
which I described in my message to the Con- 

gress of May 21, 1970. 

The details of the proposed supplemental 
appropriation are set forth in the enclosed 
letter from the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, with whose comments I con- 
cur. 

Respectfully yours, 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Enclosure. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1970. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sm: I have the honor to submit for your 
consideration a proposed supplemental ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year 1970 in the 
amount of $150,000,000 in budget authority, 
as’ follows: 


“DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE—Oprrice or EpucATION— 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 

“For providing emergency assistance to de- 
segregating school districts under part D of 
the Education Professions Development Act 
(title V of the Higher Education Act of 1965), 
the Cooperative Research Act, title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, section 807 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, section 402 of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Amendments of 1967, and 
title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended, including necessary ad- 
ministrative e therefor, $150,000,000 
to remain available until September 30, 1970: 
Provided, That funds appropriated to carry 
out programs under title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 shall not be subject 
to those provisions of the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1967 and 1969 that 
set mandatory funding levels: Provided fur- 
ther, That funds appropriated for adminis- 
trative expenses shall remain available until 
June 30, 1971.” 

The proposed supplemental appropriation 
would provide funds on an emergency basis 
for immediate assistamce to school districts 
which must desegrate by the Fall of 1970. 

As described in your message to the Con- 
gress of May 21, 1970, these desegregating dis- 
tricts face urgent needs for teacher training, 
education specialists, materials, curriculum 
revision, equipment and renovation. 

The $150 million is requested under several 
authorities in order to provide as broad a 
range of assistance as possible for maintain- 
ing quality education during the desegrega- 
tion process. Of the $150 million, $100 million 
is requested under the authority of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. The remain- 
ing $50 million is requested under authorities 
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vested in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and.the Office of Education. 
The entire program of emergency school as- 
sistance would be administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Education. The $150 million 
would be made available to desegregating dis- 
tricts before September 30, 1970. 

I recommend that this proposed supple- 
mental appropriation be transmitted to the 
Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT S. MAYO, 
Director. 


AID TO SCHOOLS WITH FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


(Message from the President of the United 
States transmitting proposed legislation 
to provide financial assistance to help 
school districts to meet special problems 
incident to desegregation in elementary 
and secondary schools, and to improve ed- 
ucation in racially Impacted areas, and 
for other purposes) 

[May 21, 1970.—Message and accompany 
ing papers referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor and ordered to be 
printed) 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Successfully desegregating the nation’s 
schools requires more than the enforcement 
of laws. It also requires an investment of 
money. 

In my statement on school desegregation 
on March 24, I said that I would recom- 
mend expenditure of an additional $1.5 
billion—-$500 million in fiscal 1971, and $1 
billion in fiscal. 1972—to assist local school 
authorities in meeting four special catego- 
ries of need: 

‘The special needs of desegregating (or 
recently desegregated) districts for addi- 
tional facilities, personnel and training re- 
quired to get the new, unitary system: suc- 
cessfully started. 

“—The special needs of racially impacted 
schools where de facto segregation persists— 
and where immediate infusions of money 
can make a real difference in terms of ed- 
ucational effectiveness. 

“The special needs of those districts 
that have the furthest to go to catch up 
educationally with the rest of the nation. 

“The financing of innovative techniques 
for providing educationally sound interracial 
experiences for children in racially isolated 
schools.” 

To achieve these purposes, I now propose 
the Emergency School Aid Act of 1970. 

Under the terms of this Act, the four 
categories of need I outlined would be met 
through three categories of aid: 

(I) Aid to districts now eliminated de jure 
segregation either pursuant to direct Federal 
court orders or im accordance with plans 
approved by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, for special needs incident 
to compliance. 

(II) Aid to districts that wish to undertake 
voluntary efforts to eliminate, reduce or pre- 
vent de facto racial isolation, with such aid 
specifically targeted for those purposes. 

(III) Aid to districts in which de facto 
racial separation persists, for the purpose 
of helping establish special interracial or 
intercultural educational programs or, where 
such programs are impracticable, programs 
designed to overcome the educational dis- 
advantages that stem from racial isolation. 

In all three Categories, administrative pri- 
ority will be given to what I described on 
March 24 as “the special needs of those 
districts that have the furthest to go to 
catch up educationally with the rest of the 
nation.” In all three, also, there will be 
special attention given to the development 
of innovative techniques that hold promise 
not only of helping the children immediately 
involved, but also of increasing our under- 
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standing of how these special needs can best 
be met. 
THE BACKGROUND 


The process of putting an end to what 
formerly were deliberately segregated schools 
has been long and difficult. The job is largely 
done, but it is not yet completed. In many 
districts, the changes needed to produce de- 
segregation place a heavy strain on the local 
school systems, and stretch thin the re- 
sources of those districts required to desegre- 
gate. The Federal Government should assist 
in meeting the additional costs of transition. 
This Act would do so, not only for those now 
desegregating but also for those that have 
desegregated within the past two years but 
still face additional needs as a result of the 
change. 

The educational effects of racial isolation, 
however, are not confined to those districts 
that previously operated dual systems. In 
most of our large cities, and in many smaller 
communities, housing patterns have pro- 
duced racial separation in the schools which 
in turn has had an adverse effect on the 
education of the children, It is in the national 
interest that where such isolation exists, 
even though it is not of a kind that violates 
the law, we should do our best to assist local 
school districts attempting to overcome its 
effects. 

In some cases this can best be done by re- 
ducing or eliminating the isolation itself. 
In some cases it can best be done through 
interracial educational programs involving 
the children of two or more different schools. 
In some cases, where these measures are not 
practicable or feasible, it. requires special 
measures to upgrade education within par- 
ticular schools or to provide learning ex- 
periences of a type that can enlarge the per- 
spective of children whose lives have been 
racially circumscribed. 

This Act deals specifically with problems 
which arise from racial separation, whether 
deliberate or not, and whether past or pres- 
ent. It is clear that racial isolation ordinarily 
has an adverse effect on education. Con- 
versely, we also know that desegregation is 
vital to quality education—not only from 
the standpoint of raising the achievement 
levels of the disadvantaged, but also from 
the standpoint of helping all children achieve 
the broad-*ased human understanding that 
increasingly is essential In today’s world. 

This Act is addressed both to helping over- 
come the adverse effects of racial isolation, 
and to helping attain the positive benefits 
of integrated education. It is concerned not 
with the long range, broad-guage needs of 
the educational system as a whole, but rather 
with these special and immediate needs. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The procedures under this Act are de- 
signed to put the money where the needs are 
greatest and where it can most effectively 
be used, and to provide both local initiative 
and Federal review in each case. 

Two-thirds of the funds would be allotted 
among the states on the basis of a special 
formula. One-third would be reserved for use 
by the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare for especially promising projects in 
any eligible district. In all cases, whether un- 
der the State allotment or not, the grants 
would be made for specific individual proj- 
ects with each project requiring approval 
by the Secretary. Application for grants would 
be made by local education agencies, with the 
State given an opportunity to review and 
comment on the grant application. 

The State allotment formula begins by 
providing a basic minimum of $100,000 in 
each fiscal year for each State. The remainder 
of formula funds for each fiscal year would 
be allotted among the States according to the 
proportion of the nation’s minority students 
in each State, with those in districts required 
by law to desegregate and implementing a 
desegregation plan double-counted. This 
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double counting is designed to put extra 
money where the most t needs are, rēc- 
ognizing that there is a priority need at the 
present time for the ending of de jure seg- 
regation swiftly, completely, and in a man- 
ner that does not sacrifice the quality of 
education. 

If any given State’s allocation of funds is 
not fully utilized under the terms of this Act, 
the remainder of those funds would then be 
reallocated on the same formula basis for use 
in other States. 

Under Category I (de jure desegregating), 
any district would be eligible which is now 
implementing an approved desegregation plan 
or which had completed implementing one 
within two years prior to its application. 
Those not yet doing so would become eligible 
upon submission of an acceptable plan. 
Funds would be available to help meet the 
additional costs of implementing the desegre- 
gation plan itself, and also for special pro- 
grams or projects designed to make desegre- 
gation succeed in educational terms. 

Under Category II (de facto desegregating), 
any district would be eligible if it has one or 
more schools in which minority pupils now 
constitute more than half the enrollment, or 
appear likely to in the near future. Funds 
could be provided to help carry out a compre- 
hensive program for the elimination, reduc- 
tion or prevention of racial isolation in one 
or more such schools within the district. 

Under Category III (special programs in 
raciallly im: areas), a district would be 
eligible if it has 10,000 or more minority stu- 
dents, or if minority students constitute 50 
percent or more of its public school enroll- 
ment. Funds could be provided under this 
category for special interracial or intercul- 
tural educational p or, where these 
proved impracticable, for unusually promis- 
ing pilot or demonstration programs designed 
to help overcome the adverse educational im- 
pact of racial isolation. 

In connection with this Category III aid, 
it is worth noting that such research data 
as is available suggests strongly that from an 
educational standpoint what matters most is 
not the integrated school but the integrated 
classroom. This might, at first glance, seem 
a distinction without a difference. But it can 
make a great deal of difference especially 
where full integration of schools is infeasible. 
It means that by arranging to have certain 
activities integrated—for example, by bring- 
ing students from a mostly black school and 
from a mostly white school together for spe- 
cial training in a third location—the educa- 
tional benefits of integration can be achieved, 
at least in significant part, even though the 
schools themselves remain preponderantly 
white or black. 

In a number of communities, experiments 
are already underway or being planned with 
a variety of interracial learning experiences. 
These have included joint field trips, edu- 
cational exchanges between inner-city and 
suburban schools, city-wide art and music 
festivals, and enriched curricula in inner- 
city schools that serve as a “magnet” for 
white students in special courses, Other in- 
novative approaches have included atti- 
tude training for teachers, guidance and 
counseling by interracial teams, and after- 
hour programs in which parents participated. 
I cite these not as an inclusive catalogue, 
but merely as a few examples of the kinds 
of experimental. approaches that are being 
tried, and that give some indication of the 
range of activities that could and should be 
further experimented with. 

Examples of the kinds of activities which 
could be funded under all categories are 
teacher training, special remedial programs, 
guidance and counseling, development of 
curriculum materials, renovation of build- 
ings, lease or purchase of temporary class- 
rooms, and special community activities as- 
sociated with projects funded under the 
Act. 
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THE URGENCY OF ACTION NOW 


It is now late in the legislative age and 
very soon it will be the beginning of the 
next school year. 

In the life of the desegregation process, 
the fall of 1970 has special significance and 
presents extraordinary problems, inasmuch 
as all of the school districts which have not 
yet desegregated must do so by then. The 
educational problems they confront are 
enormous, and the related problems of com- 
munity social and economic adjustment are 
equally so. 

Some 220 school districts are now under 
court order calling for complete desegrega- 
tion by this September; 496 districts have 
submitted, are negotiating or are likely to 
be negotiating desegregation plans under 
HEW auspices for total desegregation by 
this September; another 278 districts are 
operating under plans begun in 1968 or 
1969; more than 500 Northern districts are 
now under review or likely soon to be under 
review for possible violations of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Quite beyond 
these matters of enforcement, we also must 
come seriously to grips with the fact that 
of the nation’s 8.7 million public school 
students of minority races, almost 50 per- 
cent are in school with student populations 
made up 95 percent or more of minority 
pupils. 

Desegregating districts face urgent needs 
for teachers, education specialists, materials, 
curriculum revision, equipment and renova- 
tion. 

Teachers and education specialists for the 
fall of 1970 are being recruited now. Mate- 
rials and equipment must be purchased this 
summer to be on hand for the opening of 
school. Curriculum revision requires months 
of preparation. Contracts for renovation 
must be entered into and work commenced 
soon. 

Administration representatives are now 
discussing with members of Congress pos- 
sible ways of making the first of the funds 
for the purposes of this Act available when 
they are needed, which is now, through the 
use of existing legislative authorities. 

Five hundred million dollars will be spent 
in Fiscal 1971. I recommend that $150 mil- 
lion be appropriated under these existing au- 
thorities,‘on an emergency basis, as “start- 
up” money. I recommend that the remaining 
$350 million for Fiscal 1971 and $1 billion 
for Fiscal 1972 be appropriated under the 
Emergency School Aid Act itself. It is this 
Administration’s firm intention to spend 
these funds—$500 million in Fiscal 1971 and 
$1 billion in Fiscal 1972—in the years for 
which they are appropriated. 


QUALITY AND EQUALITY 


If money provided under this Act were 
spread too thinly, it would have very little 
impact at all on the specific problems toward 
which it is addressed. Therefore, the criteria 
laid down in the Act are designed to insure 
its use in a manner sufficiently concentrated 
to produce a significant and measurable ef- 
fect in those places where it is used. 

This is not, and should not be, simply 
another device for pumping additional 
money into the public school system. We 
face educational needs that go far beyond 
the range or the reach of this Act. But the 
specific needs the Act addresses are immedi- 
ate and acute. It represents a shift of priori- 
ties. It places a greater share of our resources 
behind the goal of making the desegregation 
process work, and making it work now, It 
also represents a measured step toward the 
larger goal of extending the proven educa- 
tional benefits of integrated education to all 
children, wherever they live. 

Properly used, this $1.5 billion can repre- 
sent an enormous contribution to both qual- 
ity and equality of education in the United 
States. 

With this help, the process of ending de 
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jure segregation can be brought to a swift 
completion with minimum disruption to the 
process of education. It is in the interest: of 
all of us—North and South alike—to insure 
that the desegregation process is carried out 
in a manner that raises the educational 
standards of the affected schools. 

Beyond this, our goal is a system in which 
education throughout the nation is both 
equal and excellent, and in which racial bar- 
riers cease to exist. This does not mean im- 
posing an arbitrary “racial balance” through- 
out the nation’s school systems. But it should 
mean aiding and encouraging voluntary ef- 
forts by communities which seek to promote 
& greater degree of racial integration, and to 
undo the educational effects of racial isola- 
tion. 

Nothing in this Act is intended either to 
punish or to reward. Rather, it recognizes 
that a time of transition, during which local 
districts bring their practices into accord 
with national policy, is a time when a special 
partnership is needed between the Federal 
Government and the districts most directly 
affected. It also recognizes that doing a better 
job of overcoming the adverse educational 
effects of racial isolation, wherever it exists, 
benefits not only the community but the 
nation, 

This legislative recommendation should be 
read in the context of my comprehensive 
public statement of March 24 on school de- 
segregation. In that, I dealt with questions of 
philosophy and of policy. Here, I am dealing 
with two aspects of the process of imple- 
mentation: aiding the desegregation process 
required by law, and supporting voluntary 
community efforts to extend the social and 
educational benefits of interracial education. 

The issues involved in desegregating 
schools, reducing racial isolation and pro- 
viding equal educational opportunity are not 
simple. Many of the questions are profound, 
the factors complex, the legitimate consid- 
erations in conflict, and the answers elusive. 
Our continuing search, therefore, must be 
not for the perfect set of answers, but for the 
most nearly perfect and the most construc- 
tive. 

Few issues facing us as a nation are of such 
transcendent importance: important because 
of the vital role that our public schools play 
in the nation’s life and in its future; because 
the welfare of our children is at stake; be- 
cause our national conscience is at stake; and 
because it presents us a test of our capacity 
to live together in one nation, in brother- 
hood and understanding. 

The tensions and difficulties of a time of 
great social change require us to take ac- 
tions that move beyond the daily debate. 
This legislation is a first major step in that 
essential direction. 

The education of each of our children af- 
fects us all. Time Iost in the educational 
process may never be recovered. I urge that 
this measure be acted on speedily, because 
the needs to which it is addressed are 
uniquely and compellingly needs of the pres- 
ent moment. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THe Wuire House, May 21, 1970. 


A Bill to provide financial assistance to help 
school districts to meet special problems 
incident to desegregation in elementary 
and secondary schools, and to improve ed- 
ucation in racially impacted areas, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Emergency School 

Aid Act of 1970”. 

PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The purpose of this Act is to pro- 
vide financial assistance— 

(a) to aid local educational agencies 
throughout the Nation to meet the special 
needs incident to the elimination of racial 
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segregation and discrimination among stu- 
dents and faculty in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; 

(b) to encourage the voluntary elimina- 
tion, reduction, or prevention. of racial iso- 
lation in schools with substantial propor- 
tions of minority group students in order to 
improve the quality of education available 
to such students; and 

(c) to aid children in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools to overcome the educational 
disadvantages of racial isolation by assist- 
ing, in a concentrated manner, school dis- 
tricts with high proportions of minority 
group students to carry out inter-racial edu- 
cational programs and other programs to im- 
prove the quality of their educational serv- 


ices, 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 3. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for carrying out this Act not in 
excess of $500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971 and not in excess of 
$1,000,000,000 for the succeeding fiscal year. 

(b) Funds so appropriated shall remain 
available for obligation for one fiscal year 
beyond that for which they are appropriated. 


ALLOTMENTS AMONG STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 3 for carrying out this 
Act for any fiscal year, the Secretary shall 
allot an amount equal to two-thirds thereof 
among the States by alloting to each State 
$100,000 plus an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the balance of such two-thirds 
of such sums as the adjusted number of 
minority group children (as defined in sub- 
section (c)) in the State bears to the ad- 
justed number of minority group children in 
all of the States. The remainder of such 
sums may’ be expended by the Secretary as 
he may find necessary or appropriate for 
grants or contracts to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) The amount by which any allotment 
to a State for a fiscal year under sub- 
section (a). exceeds the amount which the 
Secretary determines will be required for 
such fiscal year for programs or projects 
within such State which meet the require- 
ments for approval of applications under this 
Act shall be available for reallotment from 
time. to time, on such dates during. such 
year as the Secretary may fix by regulation, 
to other States in proportion to the original 
allotments to such States under subsection 
(a) for that year but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Secretary estimates such State needs and will 
be able to use for such year; and the total 
of such reductions shall be similarly real- 
lotted among the States whose proportionate 
amounts were not so reduced. Any amounts 
reallotted to a State under this subsection 
during a fiscal year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subsection (a) for such 
year. 

(c) For the purpose of this section, the 
term “adjusted number of minority group 
children” for any State means a number 
equal to the sum of (1) the number of mi- 
nority group children (as defined in section 
9(d)) enrolled in public schools in local edu- 
cational agencies in such State which are 
carrying out a plan of desegregation (A) 
pursuant to a final order of a United States 
court, issued within a period not to exceed 
the two fiscal years preceding the fiscal year 
for which the allotment under this section is 
to be made, or (B) pursuant to a determina- 
tion of the Secretary, made within such 
period, that such plan is adequate to meet 
the requirements of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act; and (2) the number of minority 
group children enrolled in public schools in 
local educational agencies in a State. The 
adjusted number of minority group children 
in each State shall be determined by the Sec- 
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retary on the basis of the most recent avail- 
able data satisfactory to him. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary may provide fi- 
nancial assistance (through grant or con- 
tract) pursuant to applications approved 
under section 7— 

(1) to assist any local educational agency 
which is implementing a plan of desegrega~- 
tion to meet the additional costs (as deter- 
mined under subsection (c) of implement- 
ing such plan or of carrying out special 
programs or projects designed to enhance 
the possibilities of successful desegregation, 
and to assist any such agency which has, 
within two years prior to its application 
hereunder, completed the implementation 
of such a plan to carry out such programs 
or projects; 

(2) to assist any local educational agency 
to meet the additional costs of carrying out a 
plan to eliminate or reduce racial isolation 
in one or more of the racially isolated schools 
(as defined in section 9(g)) in the school 
district of such agency, or to reduce the 
number of minority group children in such 
schools, or to prevent racial isolation reason- 
ably likely to occur (in the absence of as- 
sistance under this Act) in one or more 
schools in such district which are not racially 
isolated but have a substantial enrollment 
of minority group children; or 

(3) to assist a local educational agency or 
other public or private agency, institution, or 
organization (but only through contracts in 
the case of a private agency, institution, or 
organization other than a nonprofit one), 
to carry out inter-racial educational pro- 
grams or projects involving the joint par- 
ticipation of minority group and non-mi- 
nority group children attending different 
schools where such minority group children 
attend racially isolated schools in a school 
district in which the number of minority 
group children in average daily membership 
in the public schools, for the fiscal year pre- 
ceding the fiscal year for which such assist- 
ance is provided, is (A) at least 10,000 or 
(B) more than 50 percent of such average 
daily membership of all children in such 
schools, except that if such agency demon- 
strates that, in the case of some racially 
isolated children, -provision for such pro- 
grams cannot practicably be made, then to 
carry out unusually promising pilot or dem- 
onstration programs or projects to overcome 
the adverse educational effects of racial iso- 
lation upon such children. 

(b) In such cases where the Secretary finds 
that it would more effectively carry out the 
purposes of this Act, he may make grants to 
any public or nonprofit private agency, in- 
stitution, or organization (other than a local 
educational agency), and contract with any 
public or private agency, institution, or orga- 
nization to carry out programs or projects 
designed to support the development or im- 
plementation of a plan, program, or project 
described in clause (1) or (2) of section 
5(a). 

(c) The amount of financial assistance to 
& local educational agency under this section 
may not exceed those costs which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, to result in a 
net increase in the aggregate operating ex- 
penditures of such agency for a fiscal year. 


AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 6. Financial assistance under section 5 
shall be available for programs or projects 
involving activities designed to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, including— 

(a) the provision of additional professional 
or other staff members (including staff mem- 
bers specially trained in problems incident 
to desegregation or to the elimination, re- 
duction, or prevention of racial isolation) 
and the training and retraining of staff for 
such schools; 
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(b) remedial and other services to meet 
the special needs of children in schools 
which are affected by a plan described in 
clause (1) or (2) of section 5(a) or are ra- 
cially isolated, including special services for 
gifted and talented children in such schools; 

(c) comprehensive guidance, counseling, 
and other personal services for pupils; 

(d) development and employment of new 
instructional techniques and materials de- 
signed to meet the needs of racially isolated 
school children; 

(e) innovative inter-racial educational 
programs or projects involving the joint 
participation of minority group and non- 
minority group children attending different 
schools, including extra-curricular activities 
and cooperative exchange or other arrange- 
ments between schools within the same or 
different school districts; 

(f) repair or minor remodeling or altera- 
tion of existing school facilities (including 
the acquisition, installation, modernization, 
or replacement of equipment) and the lease 
or purchase of mobile classroom units or 
other mobile educational facilities; 

(g) the provision of transportation serv- 
ices for public school students, except that 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to re- 
quire, nor shall funds be expended to estab- 
lish or maintain, the transportation of stu- 
dents solely to achieve racial balance; 

(h) community activities, including pub- 
lic education efforts, in support of a plan, 
eat project, or other activity under this 

ct; 

(1) special administrative activities, such 
as the rescheduling of students, or teachers, 
or the provision of information to parents 
and other members of the general public, in- 
cident to the implementation of a plan de- 
scribed in clause (1) or (2) of section 5(a); 
(J) planning and evaluation activities; and 

(k) other specially desiged programs or 
projects which meet the purposes of this Act. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 7. (a) An application for assistance 
under this Act may be approved by the Secre- 
tary only if he determines— 

(1) that such application 

(A) sets forth a plan which is sufficiently 
comprehensive to offer reasonable assurance 
that it will achieve one or more purposes for 
ee grants may be made under this Act; 
an 

(B) contains such other information, 
terms, conditions, and assurances as the Sec- 
retary may require to carry out the purposes 
of this Act; 

(2) that the State educational agency gov- 
erning the school district or school districts 
in which the approved program or project 
will be carried out has been given reasonable 
opportunity to offer recommendations to the 
applicant and to submit comments to the 
Secretary; 

(3) in the case of an application for as- 
sistance under clause (3) of section 5, that 
the program or project to be assisted will in- 
volve an additional expenditure per pupil to 
be served, determined in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary, of 
sufficient magnitude to provide reasonable 
assurance that the desired educational im- 
pact will be achieved and that funds under 
this Act will not be dispersed in such a way 
as to undermine their effectiveness; 

(4) that the applicant has adopted effec- 
tive procedures, including provisions for 
such objective measurements of educational 
and other change to be effected by this 
Act as the Secretary may require, for the 
continuing evaluation of programs or proj- 
ects under this Act, including their effec- 
tiveness in achieving clearly stated program 
goals, their impact on related programs and 
upon the community served, and their 
structure and mechanisms for the delivery 
of services and including, where appropriate, 
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comparisons with proper control groups 
composed of persons who have not partici- 
pated in such programs; and 

(5) that the applicant is not reasonably 
able to provide, out of non-Federal sources, 
the assistance for.which the application is 
made. 

(b) In the case of an application by a 
combination of local educational agencies for 
jointly carrying out a program or project 
under this Act, at least one such agency 
shall be an agency described in section 5 
and any one or more such agencies joining 
in such application may be authorized to ad- 
minister such program or project. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRIORITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Secretary may, from time 
to time, set dates by which applications for 
grants under this Act shall be filed and 
may prescribe an order of priority to be 
followed in approving such applications. Any 
order of priority so perscribed may give spe- 
cial weight to one or more categories of 
applicants or to one or more categories of 
programs or projects or to applicants which 
fall within more than one category of need. 

(b) In determining whether to make 
any grant under section 5 or in fixing the 
amount thereof, the Secretary shall take 
into account such criteria as he deems per- 
tinent, including— 

(1) the relative need for assistance, tak- 
ing into account such factors as the extent 
of racial isolation in the school district to 
be served and the degree to which measur- 
able deficiencies in the quality of public edu- 
cation afforded in such school district ex- 
ceed those of other school districts; 

(2) the relative promise which the program 
or project affords in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(3) the degree to which the program or 
project is likely to effect a decrease in racial 
isolation in racially isolated schools; and 

(4) the amount available for assistance in 
the State under this Act in relation to the 
applications pending before him. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 9. As used in this Act, except when 
otherwise specified— 

(a) The term “equipment” includes ma- 
chinery, utilities, and built-in equipment 
and any necessary enclosures or structures 
to house them, and includes all other items 
necessary for the provision of educational 
services, such as instructional equipment 
and necessary furniture, printed, published, 
and audio-visual instructional materials, 
and other related material. 

(b) The term “gifted and talented chil- 
dren” means, in accordance with objective 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary, children 
who have outstanding intellectual ability or 
creative talent. 

(c) The term “local educational agency” 
means & public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control, or 
direction, of, public elementary or second- 
ary schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or other political subdivision of a 
State, or such combination of school districts 
or counties as are recognized in a State as 
an administrative agency for its public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools, or a combina- 
tion of local educational agencies; and in- 
cludes any other public institution or agency 
having administrative control and direction 
of a public elementary or secondary school. 

(d) The term “minority group children” 
means children, aged five to seventeen, in- 
clusive, who are of Negro, American Indian, 
Mexican, or Puerto Rican origin or ancestry. 

(e) The term “nonprofit” as applied to 
an agency, organization, or institution means 
an agency, organization or institution owned 
or operated by one or more nonprofit cor- 
porations or associations no part of the net 
earnings of which inures, or may lawfully 
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inure, to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(f) The term “plan of desegregation” 
means a plan which has been approved by 
the Secretary as adequate under title VI of 
the Ciyil Rights Act for the desegregation of 
racially segregated students or faculty in 
elementary and secondary schools or which 
has been undertaken pursuant to a final 
order of a court of the United States re- 
quiring such desegregation or otherwise re- 
quiring the elimination of racial discrimina- 
tion in an elementary and secondary school 
system. 

(g) The terms “racially isolated school” 
and “racial isolation” in reference to a school 
mean a school and condition, respectively, 
in which minority group children constitute 
more than 50 percent of the average daily 
membership of a school. 

(h) The terms “elementary and secondary 
school” and “school” mean a school which 
provides elementary or secondary education, 
as determined under State law, except that 
it does not include any education provided 
beyond grade 12. 

(i) The term "Secretary" means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(j) The term “State” means one of the 
fifty States or the District of Columbia. 

(k) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such 
officer or agency, an officer or agency desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law for 
this purpose. 

EVALUATION 


Sec. 10. Such portion as the Secretary may 
determine, but not more than 1 per centum, 
of any appropriation under this Act for any 
fiscal year shall be available to him for 
evaluation (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) of the program authorized by this 
Act, and in the case of allotments from 
any such appropriation, the amount avail- 
able for allotment shall be reduced accord- 
ingly. 

JOINT FUNDING 

Sec. 11. Pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by the President, where funds are advanced 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and one or more other Federal 
agencies, for any project or activity funded 
in whole or in part under this Act, any one 
Federal agency may be designated to act 
for all in administering the funds advanced. 
In such cases, any such agency may waive 
any technical grant or contract requirement 
(as defined by regulations) which is incon- 
sistent with the similar requirements of 
the administering agency or which the ad- 
ministering agency does not impose. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 12. The Secretary shall include in his 
annual report to the Congress a full report 
as to the administration of this Act and the 
effectiveness of programs or projects there- 
under. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 13. (a) The provisions of subpart 2 of 
part B and part C of the General Education 
Provisions Act (title IV of Public Law 247 
(Ninetieth Congress) as amended by title IV 
of Public Law 230 (Ninety-first Congress) ) 
shall apply to the program of Federal as- 
sistance authorized under this Act as if such 
program were an applicable program under 
such General Education Provisions Act, and 
the Secretary shall have the authority vested 
in the Commissioner of Education by such 
subpart and such part with respect to such 
program. 

(b) Section 422 of such General Education 
Provisions Act is amended by inserting “the 
Emergency School Aid Act of 1970;" after 
“the International Education Act of 1966;". 
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LETTER FROM SENATOR NELSON PROPOSING 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Senator Byrd, Thank you, Secretary Vene- 
man, Dr, Allen, and gentlemen. 

I have received a letter from Senator Nel- 
son expressing some concern on this request. 
It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The letter follows:) 

Dear Bos: It has come to my attention that 
the Administration has submitted a request 
for a supplemental appropriation of $150,- 
000,000 for the purpose of providing emer- 
gency assistance to desegregating school dis- 
tricts, and that this request is now before 
your Deficiencies and Supplemental Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in connection with 
the Second Supplemental Appropriations for 
fiscal year 1970 (H.R. 17399). 

In submitting the appropriations request 
in his letter of May 25, the President at- 
tached a memorandum from Director of the 
Budget Robert Mayo. That memorandum 
makes clear that of the total $150,000,000 
requested, $100,000 would be appropriated 
under the authority of title II of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. The appropriations 
language requested in that memorandum 
contains the following proviso: 

“Provided, That funds appropriated to 
carry out programs under title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 shall not 
be subject to those provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 and 
1969 that set mandatory funding levels.” 

The above-quoted language clearly con- 
stitutes general legislation in an appropria- 
tions bill and would be subject to a point of 
order on the Senate floor on that basis. 

I am chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower and Poverty of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. My 
Subcommittee has legislative responsibility 
for the Economic Opportunity Act. Since the 
language requested by the Administration at- 
tempts to remove the earmarking provisions 
which we included in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1969 (and even at- 
tempts to do the same for the Amendments 
of 1967), I must strongly object to inclusion 
of the above-quoted proviso in the appro- 
priations language. 

You will recall that, without my knowledge 
or that of Congressman Carl Perkins, the 
chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the Administration secured the 
inclusion of language in the conference re- 
port on the regular HEW-Labor-OEO Appro- 
priations bill which, in the relevant portion, 
was identical to that set forth in the above- 
quoted proviso. In the Christmas rush the 
offending language did not come to the at- 
tention of Congressman Perkins before the 
House passed that conference report. How- 
ever, I learned of the language before the 
conference report was brought up in the 
Senate and, although it was too late to raise 
a point of order against the language since 
the conference report had already passed the 
House, I nevertheless did make a motion 
which carried on a roll-call vote (with your 
support) that the point-of-order language 
be sent back to the House for correction. The 
House concurred in my Senate amendment 
and the bill that finally went to the Presi- 
dent did not contain any such point-of- 
language. 

It should be noted that the proviso re- 
quested by the Administration is, by its terms, 
not even limited to the pending $100,000,000 
supplemental for the Economic Opportunity 
Act. It reads: “Provided, That funds appro- 
priated to carry out title II” (the language 
does not even say: “such funds” or “funds 
appropriated in this Act”). Since $1,948,000,- 
000 was appropriated for the Economic Op- 
portunity Act in the regular appropriations 
bill, of which over half is available for title 
II of such Act, the Administration. seems to 
be trying once again to get rid of earmark- 
ing—or most of the earmarking contained in 
the authorization bill. 
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I recognize that in appropriating a supple- 
mental of $100,000,000 for the specific pur- 
pose requested—assisting school districts in 
the process of desegregation—a limitation to 
that specific purpose may be desirable. A 
proviso phrased as a limitation, in contrast 
with the general legislative language the Ad- 
ministration requested, would, of course, be 
within the rules and not subject to a point 
of order. 

Consistent with the rules, the section of the 
authorizing legislation which sets forth the 
earmarking of funds, begins with the phrase: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
unless expressly in limitation of the provi- 
sions of this section” (sec. 102(b) of the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1969, 
P.L. 91-177). 

Ihave therefore had counsel draft suitable 
language for your consideration to make clear 
that no part of the $100,000,000 appropriated 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act shall be included in the earmarked allo- 
cations under section 102(b) of the author- 
ization legislation. The suggested language 
follows: 

“Provided, That $100,000,000 of such amount 
is appropriated for such purpose under title 
II of ‘the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964: 
Provided further, That, in limitation of the 
provisions of section 102 (b) of the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1969, no part of 
such amount shall be included as part of 
the amounts appropriated for the purpose of 
determining allocations for each purpose set 
forth in clauses (1) through (8) of such 
section 102(b).” 

I appreciate your cooperation, both on the 
Appropriations Committee and in the Senate 
leadership, in seeking to work out problems 
between the appropriations and legislative 
committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower and Poverty. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that this represents a laudable and 
provident way in which to handle the 
matter. As I said, we all understand that 
a large part of the funds, if appropriated, 
will go to districts in the 17 Southern and 
border States which are under orders to 
desegregate or are imminently under or- 
ders within the recent past to desegre- 
gate. 

I think that in terms of the public 
policy of America, this is the most direct 
way to deal with the situation, much 
more direct and much more sensible 
than the degree of time and energy 
which we devote to deciding who is right 
and who is wrong, about whether there 
is more or less actual racial isolation or 
racial imbalance, or de facto segregation 
in other parts of the country than il- 
legal segregation as produced in these 
17 States. 

Coming as I do from one of the large 
States, and one of the great cities of 
America which is constantly made the 
yardstick in this kind of debate, I favor 
strongly the ultimate that we can 
achieve practicably in progress in terms 
of equal educational opportunity in 
States where by tradition and the social 
order this has been the biggest problem. 

I do not care how invidious the com- 
parison becomes thereafter. It may be- 
come more invidious than it is now. I 
still want to see a section of the country 
brought along into a field which is re- 
sponsive to the deep feelings of many mil- 
lions of Americans at the earliest possible 
time. 
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My willingness to sponsor this amend- 
ment, when I was asked to do so by the 
administration, was sparked by my deep 
feeling and conviction that progress in 
given areas in this particular area, in 
the southern part of the country, is 
bound to be beneficial and helpful to the 
whole Nation in terms of the future, in 
terms of morality, and in terms of the 
public tranquility, as well as in the terms 
of the example which it can set to every- 
one else in the country. 

I would rather emphasize the posi- 
tive than spend our lives debating the 
negative.. Therefore, this makes these 
resources available in a way most help- 
ful for the purposes which I feel so deep- 
ly and which I believe most of the coun- 
try feel so very deeply as well. 

Mr. STENNIS. ‘Mr. President, one 
question, while it is at the forefront. 
To whom will this money be paid? Will 
HEW pay this money directly to the lo- 
cal school district, or will it be paid to 
the State department of education? 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that it 
moves to the local educational agency, 
school district. 

Mr. STENNIS. Directly? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is right. That is 
why I pointed out that there is no allo- 
cation formula. The provisos do not ap- 
ply on any formula basis. This is a mat- 
ter of assisting directly at the point of 
the hottest contact, as it were—to the 
local educational agency. 

Mr. STENNIS. Did the Senator explain 
in his remarks why there were no hear- 
ings? This money is based directly on 
the President’s recommendations that 
came in, as I recall, about the middle of 
April. I am advised by the Senator from 
Rhode Island that some hearings, I be- 
lieve he said two sittings, have been held 
with reference to the authorization for 
the second instrument and perhaps the 
third one, too, but no finalization has 
been added. There has been a bill intro- 
duced, too, that sets out certain defini- 
tions. Why was no effort made, if the 
Senator knows, to ho-c hearings, get out 
some kind of direct authorization espe- 
cially for this type of money? I was look- 
ing around, Mr. President, for the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) who 
is chairman of that subcommittee. I 
would ask him if he were here. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the hear- 
ings on the administration bill are actu- 
ally being held now by the Education 
Subcommittee, of which I am a mem- 
ber—indeed, I am the ranking member 
of the Labor Committee of which that 
subcommittee is a part. 

Under the chairmanship of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), we 
have received a considerable amount of 
testimony already, which can very ma- 
terially support the very amendment 
which is pending before the Senate. 

I would be pleased, if the Senator so 
desires, to incorporate such testimony as 
we have already received—which is con- 
siderable, in the RECORD. 

I have already incorporated the hear- 
ings held before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, through its Supplemental 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Those 
hearings are already now in the record. 

They occurred at two hearings, at one 
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of which Under Secretary Veneman 
testified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion was why were the hearings not held 
and a bill brought before the Senate to 
cover this first increment of $150 million 
so that there would be some kind of pro- 
cedural requirements, some kind of defi- 
nitions, and all the basis upon which the 
award was to be made? 

I have just glanced at the bill that 
has been introduced on the second in- 
crement that speaks of those schools with 
racially isolated conditions that would re- 
ceive this money. 

First it talks about the segregated 
schools that are being desegregated. I 
know what that means in the South. But 
I did not know how that applied to the 
North because the North does not have 
any unlawful segregation there, as the 
Senator interprets it. 

So I judge that is caused by the racially 
isolated areas, or words like that, that 
apply to schools outside of the South. 

Why can we not have some guidelines 
or conditions or at least minimum re- 
quirements so that the administrator can 
go by them and we can go by them in our 
voting. 

Is there any reason why that should 
not apply to the $150 million? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
which I introduced is not the authority 
for this $150 million, and therefore no 
such claim is made. And I guess that I 
am the best one to speak on it, as I am 
the sponsor of the bill for the adminis- 
tration. 

The time did not allow any action on 
that bill or any justificaiton under that 
bill. And none is sought. 

So, I refer the Senator to page 741 of 
the hearings on the supplemental before 
the Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield, would he give me 
the number of that bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is H.R. 17399. That 
is the supplemental appropriations bill, 
the one we considered on Monday. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
talking about the Javits bill for the sec- 
ond increment. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is right here. It is 
S. 3883. It was introduced as recently 
as May 26, 1970. That is why I say what 
I do about the time factor. 

I would like to point out that the ad- 
ministration in respect of the hearings 
on the supplemental at page 741 of the 
testimony presented “basic policies for 
administering the emergency school 
systems appropriations of $150 million 
now under preliminary consideration by 
the HEW.” It is that memorandum which 
spelled out what was intended to be done 
with the money. 

I have already explained the authoriz- 
ing of the authorities respecting au- 
thorization, and it was made very clear 
by the testimony that this would be used 
essentially in respect of districts which 
were under order to desegregate or had 
very recently desegregated pursuant to 
order. 

There was no relevance between this 
and the matter of racial imbalance or 
racial isolationism. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I was 
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merely illustrating that the second in- 
crement in which the areas outside the 
South are to share does contain the con- 
ditions under which it is to be used. How- 
ever, in this particular one, there are not 
any kind of limitations or minimum re- 
quirements or anything at all that a Sen- 
ator must go by in voting, as I see it. 

With all due deference, I think it 
means that the HEW could do what it 
pleased. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
point out that the justification is a mat- 
ter of record. It even goes into the detail 
of the people who will be used, their posi- 
tion slots, and ‘their salaries. It is very 
detailed. 

Might I point out, too, that the Senator 
from Mississippi is even more experi- 
enced a legislator than I am. And so he 
knows very well that my bill will look 
very little like the one I have introduced 
when it finally becomes authorization 
for any appropriation. 

I do not think it is relevant to import 
into this particular appropriation any- 
thing except that this is a general char- 
acterization of the overall program of 
the President. And we must state, very 
properly, that this $150 million will move 
along that road and give us a pretty good 
idea as to what they are really doing 
and how well they are likely to adminis- 
ter a very much larger bill if we let them 
have it. 

For that reason, I consider it to be an 
added benefit that we get out of acting 
at this time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York is a master of 
speech. However, he does not specify 
how this money will be used. 

The Senator referred to me as an ex- 
perienced legislator. He is far better and 
more experienced than I. However, I 
believe I do have more experience with 
reference to this process of the desegre- 
gation of schools, because they did de- 
segregate Mississippi. They do not have 
that experience in New York. 

So we know how that works. They 
hold the money bag and tell someone 
what he must do and he has to do it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator allow 
me to interrupt? One does not have to 
do it if he does not want to. He does not 
have to do a thing. One can be just as 
tight and hardnosed as he likes. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is not an answer, 
though, to providing for the improve- 
ment of education. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope so. 

Mr. STENNIS. We are entitled to know 
when we have to deal with HEW and 
when we have to deal with the Depart- 
ment of Justice. And now we have to 
deal with both of them. I have been 
talking to them both today about cases. 

I just find here that we do not have 
these fundamental principles involved. 

I want to say this about this matter, 
that in spite of the Senator’s diligent 
work, it is subject to a point of order, 
and at the right time I would like to 
make that point of order. However, the 
Senator from. Louisiana is on his feet 
and the Senator from Alabama is also. 
z Ain, not ask any more questions at this 

e: 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 

the Senator from New York tell us where 
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he obtains the authority for the appro- 
priation of $150 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will read 
the authority to the Senator. The au- 
thority is found at page 1 of my amend- 
ment, beginning at line 3 and going 
over to page 2 where it ends in the 
middle of line 2, and it is composed of 
the following—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the law cited 
by the Senator in his amendment, for 
what use under that law can this money 
be used? 

Mr. JAVITS. The money will be used in 
accordance with the authority. It cannot 
be used outside the authorities. I will be 
glad to read to the Senator the specific 
authorities in each law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have that before me. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is all the money can 
be used for. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to read some 
language to the Senator. The law pro- 
vides for community development pro- 
grams. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, title 2. That is 
what the Senator is depending on? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Urban and rural com- 
munity action programs. 

This title proposes to help focus avail- 
able local, State, private, and Federal re- 
sources upon the goal of enabling low- 
income families and low-income indi- 
viduals of all ages in rural and urban 
areas to obtain the schooling, knowledge, 
motivation. Privately funded under this 
authority are Headstart and Follow 
Through, among others. 

Is that what this money is to be used 
for? 

Mr. JAVITS..It will be used to the 
extent the authorization is available for 
those purposes. 

The Senator, I think, read a digest. 
Iam going to read the law. I know, That 
is a digest. 

I am going to read the law to the Sen- 
ator. The digest is not as good as the 
law. The Senator will find there is very 
ample room in this law for the purpose 
of expending $100 million, which is un- 
appropriated, for aid and for assistance 
in ways which will aid the desegregation 
process. 

Mr. ELLENDER: But that is not the 
purpose for which the law the Senator 
cited was placed on the statute books. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are many laws 
which may have a different motivation, 
but the courts have held since I was a 
boy that the law means what it says 
regardless of our motives when it was 
placed on the books. This is one of those 
laws. Irefer the Senator to the au- 
thorities. 

I am now going to read section 102(b), 
authorization for appropriations in Pub- 
lic Law 91-177. That section reads as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, unless expressly in limitation of the 
provisions of this section, of the amounts 
appropriated pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section * * * the Director shall for each 
fiscal year reserve and make available not 
less than * * * 


So much money— 
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for the purpose of local initiative programs 
authorized under section 221 of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. of 1964 and the re- 
mainder of Such amount shall be allocated 


There is a long list of allocations re- 
lating to work training programs, special 
impact programs, special work and career 
development programs, Head Start, Fol- 
low Through, comprehensive health, 
emergency food and medical services, 
family planning, senior opportunities and 
services, rural loans, migrant and sea- 
sonal farmworkers, and so forth, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Those are the pur- 
poses for which this money shall be used, 
and not to desegregate the schools. 

Mr, JAVITS. The Senator is quite 
wrong, for this reason. If the purposes 
which are authorized promote the de- 
segregation process, then the Department 
will be able to use those resources for 
those purposes which will promote the 
desegregation process and the Depart- 
ment fully intends to do that and feels 
there is ample latitude under the au- 
thorization for that purpose. 

That is why it invoked that very sec- 
tion; it invoked others as well, but it 
invoked that section. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As I understand the 
President’s message asking that this 
money be appropriated, he had in mind 
the bill that was going to be enacted and 
not existing law. 

I will read from the President’s mes- 
sage. 

Mr. JAVITS. What date is it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The President’s mes- 
sage asked for $150 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. That was in May. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, it was May 25. 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This message is based 
on a bill to be enacted—the bill that the 
Senator referred to awhile ago, which he 
is now handling for the purpose of hold- 
ing hearings—and not the law from 
which he quoted. 

I read from the President’s message: 

I ask Congress to consider a proposed sup- 
plemental authorization for $150 million in 
budget authority. These funds are needed to 
provide immediate assistance to schoo] dis- 
tricts which must desegregate by the fall 
of 1970. These desegregating districts face 
urgent needs— 


It is my understanding, and I am sure 
the understanding of the Senator from 
Mississippi that the sum of $150 million 
is to be made available and to be spent 
under the provisions of a bill that the 
Senate will consider and not under exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor having invoked an authority can- 
not defy its plain words. The Senator 
gave as his authority the letter the Presi- 
dent dated May 25, 1970. That letter 
states “Under existing statutory author- 
ity” and this is “existing statutory au- 
thority” and the President knew very 
well on May 25 when he sent us that let- 
ter that there was no other statutory 
authority, under his ideas, for $155 bil- 
lion, except the existing ones, and the 
existing ones according to his own dê- 
partment ‘and the advice he got, includ- 
ing the one to which I referred, title 
2(b) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, 
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The department itself feels as follows: 

That the broad authority of title 2(b) 
to establish sound community action 
programs can be used to fund among 
others, the following kinds of educa- 
tional activities: 

First. Minor remodeling of school 
facilities to improve the quality of physi- 
cal plant; 

Second. Parent or community orga- 
nizations to assist in developing com- 
munity support for educational change; 

Third. Administrative costs incident 
to reorganization of school systems; 

Fourth. Remedial materials, special 
personnel and health and nutrition serv- 
ices for disadvantaged children; 

Fifth. Paraprofessional assistance for 
classroom teachers. 

So they invoke this because this is the 
kind of things they believe will assist in 
the educational process; they invoke this 
as the President said, as existing statu- 
tory authority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no quarrel if 
the money is used for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. It cannot be used for any- 
thing else. Incidentally, I hope the Sena- 
tor heard me. If not, I would like for 
him to read this letter from the depart- 
ment. A part from the letter, the amend- 
ment I read begins on line 2, page 1: 


For assistance to desegregating local edu- 
cational agencies as provided— 


So the money is confined to purposes 
consistent with the authorization and I 
have specified those, for the purpose of 
assistance to desegregating local educa- 
tional agencies. 

This will not be used for broad scale 
antipoverty programs because that would 
be contrary to the law as I have read it. 

Would the Senator read this letter 
from Secretary Veneman. He might find 
it useful. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has the Senator 
finished? 

Mr. JAVITS. I will yield again if the 
Senator wishes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why is it that in the 
third paragraph of the President’s mes- 
sage it is stated: 

Another $350 million will be requested for 
fiscal year 1971 upon enactment of the pro- 
posed Emergency School Act of 1970, which 


I described in my message to the Congress 
of May 21, 1970? 


That is the act or bill that the Sena- 
tor will hold hearings on. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
right. We are holding them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will not $150 mil- 
lion be used in the same manner as is 
proposed in the legislation now under 
consideration? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not necessarily, because 
I do not know what that act will say 
when we get through. The fact is we do 
not have any such act on the books. 
Presidents can ask and they do ask but 
we dispose. 

I think the general idea around here, 
as I feel the sentiment of the Senate, 
is that we would like to see what they 
do with the money and how they use it 
before we get into a big-scale operation, 
and even before we finalize the authori- 
zation bill on which we are holding 
hearings. 
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So I will say to the Senator from Loul- 
siana that I personally consider, aside 
from the fact that it is the general road 
the President wants us to travel, that this 
$150 million sui generis is not necessarily 
based on the administration bill, because 
we do not know what is going to happen 
to that bill. We may change our minds. 
This is based on the outline of what 
they wish to do as laid down before the 
Appropriations Committee, which I am 
sure the Senator, who is very diligent, 
has gone over very carefully, and it is 
based on the authorities which are con- 
tained, as the President has said, in exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The bill the President 
sent up, and on which hearings will soon 
be held——— 

Mr, JAVITS. They are being held. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. What is 
the purpose of that act? Can the Senator 
tell us? 

Mr. JAVITS. The purpose of the act is 
to authorize $1.5 billion—if we pass this 
amendment it will be $1.350 billion—for 
the purpose of assisting in the desegrega- 
tion—— 

Mr, ELLENDER. Right. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; not yet. In both il- 
legal and de facto segregation in school 
districts all over the United States. 

The purpose of this particular $150 
million is to zero in on de jure segrega- 
tion problems of school districts which 
have de jure school desegration situa- 
tions and which have been ordered to 
desegregate, or which have recently 
desegregated pursuant to order or agree- 
ment of Government departments. 

It is a rather different situation. 

That would be included in the larger 
bill, but the larger bill would go to a 
broader area and in a different direction, 
in addition to which, I do not know what 
is going to happen to it. 

The case I make before the Senate is 
that the President asks us to appropriate 
10 percent of what he thinks the whole 
program requires, for its general pur- 
pose or its general thrust, but asks for 
authority so we can get to working on 
the problem as quickly as possible and, 
second, the experience that it will give 
in a very practical way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sim- 
ply wanted to try to demonstrate to my 
good friend from New York that the 
programs to which the money he is now 
asking for would go are community de- 
velopment programs and personal devel- 
opment programs, but not to desegregate, 
as is being contended for by the Senator. 

I do not think it was ever contemplated, 
or intended under the law that the Sen- 
ator is relying upon for authorization, 
that the money would be used for the 
purposes he is now referring to. 

There is no doubt that the President 
had in mind that the $150 million was 
going to be used for the same purposes 
that the proposed bill the Senator is 
handling will provide, and not under the 
laws that the Senator cited in his amend- 
ment, 

In asking for an expenditure of $1.5 
billion heretofore referred to, the Presi- 
dent had no intention of using $150 mil- 
lion of that sum to enforce de jure segre- 
gation and $1.35 billion to enforce de 
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jure and de facto segregation, as is con- 
unay by the senior Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the first 
place, every lawyer finds authority where 
he can. Years ago, when I was very active 
in the practice of law, I used to have a 
client who made many millions of dollars, 
although he was hardly literate. He had 
& great expression. His expression was, 
“There’s always a right way to do right.” 
So every lawyer, naturally, will seek au- 
thority where he can find it, and the fel- 
lows who drafted the law or wrote the 
decisions may never have dreamed that 
the authority would be extended to the 
given purpose for which it was properly 
invoked. 

But we do not go that far here. The fact 
is that one of the aims of the Economic 
Oportunity Act is to afford better educa- 
tional opportunity; that the whole point 
about desegregation is that it is sup- 
posed to offer better educational oppor- 
tunity in the Economic Opportunity Act, 
for example, section 221(a), refers to 
authority to grant financial assistance in 
order to attain an adequate education. 

In addition, the utilization of this par- 
ticular authority is locked in by the words 
of the amendment which limit it to as- 
sistance for a given purpose and by the 
representation of the administration as 
to precisely the way in which the author- 
ity admittedly existing in title II-B of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, if used—and 
they must use it only that way—will con- 
tribute to the desegregation of local 
school districts. 

I specified those, and I will repeat 
them: 

(1) Minor remodeling of school facilities 
to improve the quality of physical plant; 

(2) Parent or community organizations to 
assist in developing community support for 
educational change; 

(3) Administrative costs incident to reor- 
ganization of school systems; 

(4) Remedial materials, special personnel 
and health and nutrition services for disad- 
vantaged children; 


(5) Paraprofessional assistance for class- 
room teachers. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator has de- 
veloped his argument, and I would like 
to call the amendment to the attention 
of the Presiding Officer. 

My first question is that this is ap- 
propriation bill language, of course. The 
first clause, stating the purpose, states, 
“for assistance to desegregating local 
educational agencies”—in other words, 
that is the purpose of the money that 
comes at the last—and the money re- 
fers to these four or five different au- 
thorization acts. Is that not correct, 
Senator? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
has explained his amendment, and we 
have had some colloquy. Will the Senator 
yield for the purpose of testing this lan- 
guage, to make a point of order? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
That will get us down—— 
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Mr. JAVITS. That will get us down to 
cases; that is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. I call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to the wording of the amendment, 
and I make the point of order that this 
amendment constitutes legislation on an 
appropriation bill, and is therefore out 
of order for the following reasons, among 
others: 

The wording of the amendment is that 
it is for assistance to desegregating local 
educational agencies as provided under 
part D, and so forth, and goes on to name 
the sum of $150 million. It points out on 
its face that it has taken this authority 
from Tom, Dick, and Harry, one au- 
thorization bill after another. There is 
no common cause or common theme 
among those different authorizations. 

If I interpret it correctly, I notice one 
is the Cooperative Research Act. As I 
remember, that is in the agriculture ap- 
propriation bill. I believe there is a title 
in the agriculture appropriation bill for 
the Cooperative Research Act. There may 
be another one. 

But anyway, one is title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act. Then title V of the Higher 
Education Act, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, and so on 
down the line to title II of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

My point, Mr. President, is that. ac- 
tually there is no authorization yet for 
the purpose that is stated at the begin- 
ning of this amendment. It is a new pro- 
gram, for a new purpose. The primary 
purpose here is to assist, as I understand 
it, in the desegregating of schools. They 
go to four or five different kinds of acts 
here—and I am going to be brief—to 
find the authority and find the conditions 
under which the money could be spent. 

The applicant would hardly know how 
to make an application and prove his 
case. An administrator would hardly 
know how to pass on the authority, if it 
can be called authority. It just does not 
fit the purposes of the amendment. 

This is just lock, stock, and barrel a 
general program. The only reasonable in- 
terpretation of it is that HEW can do 
what they please, and that means that 
those who work at the school level will 
largely control the disposition of the 
money. 

Therefore, the authorization fails be- 
cause of its ambiguities and its lack of 
certainty and lack of being specific. Until 
the money is more definitely authorized 
for the purpose for which it is to be spent, 
Congress does not have the authority to 
appropriate the money. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I be 
heard before the Chair rules? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will indulge the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the first 
place, I should like to correct the Sena- 
tor’s reference to the Cooperative Re- 
search Act. The. Cooperative Research 
Act is Public Law 531 of the 83d. Con- 
gress. Section 2(a) of that act is headed 
“Educational Research and Research 
Training.” So we are not talking about 
anything in the agriculture statutes. 
Even if we were, it would not make any 
difference; but the fact is that we are 
not. 

Second, Mr. President, I should like to 
cite a precedent that it is not af all ún- 
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usual for authority, under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, to be utilized for ap- 
propriations in an edueation bill. The 
precedent, Mr. President, is the very same 
appropriation, the Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation for fiscal 1969, 
which became Public Law 90-557, which 
included an appropriation for the Office 
of Education under the heading “Higher 
Educational Activities,” and the appro- 
priation language was “and for grants 
under part (c) of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended.” 

In addition, Mr. President, education 
is clearly specified as one of a wide va- 
riety of governmental activities sup- 
ported under the Economic Opportunity 
Act; and, indeed, it is widely considered 
that appropriations for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity are, among other 
things, directly related to children and 
to the education of children. 

Finally, Mr. President, the only thing 
that the purport of this amendment has 
to demonstrate to the Senate in my judg- 
ment, is that there are authorizations 
under existing statutes—incidentally, 
these are the words of the President— 
which cover activities that are germane 
to the purpose of the appropriation, and 
that there remain authorizations for 
which there has not been appropriations 
within those acts. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
we have demonstrated that fully with re- 
spect to the authorities which we have 
cited in the amendment—that is, the 
authorization authorities for the $150 
million—including the reference to the 
Economic Opportunity Act, where I have 
specified in the debate the precise activi- 
ties authorized under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act directly contributing to the 
purpose of this appropriation. 

For all of those reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the point of order 
is not well taken. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President-——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will hear the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, at this 
point, rather than.delay the Senate or 
take time, may I be permitted, as bearing 
on this point of order, to file a statement 
which relates only to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act? I would like to file it with 
the Chair as bearing on the point, rather 
than take the time to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will accept the statement. 

The statement submitted by Mr. COT- 
TON is as follows: 

Authority for OEO to furnish funds for 
special educational assistance currently ex- 
ists under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
This bill provides an appropriation to carry 
out this pre-existing authority. The provi- 
sion that this appropriation not be subjected 
to certain earmarking requirements merely 
reflects authority of the Congress, in appro- 
priation matters, to establish the funding 
level of authorized programs and. in no. way 
includes new legislative authority. 

1, Authority for OEO to carry out special 
programs of the type which would be funded 
through this Appropriation Act is included 
in section 222(a) of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. This is not new authority being 
legislated in the bill. before us today—its 
purpose is merely to implement authority 
which has been part of the EOA for some 
time. 
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2. This bill merely provides the appropria- 
tion to carry out programs under these pre- 
existing authorities. 

3. It: does so by adding a proviso that frees 
this appropriation from earmarking restric- 
tions added to last year’s authorization act. 
These restrictions contemplate that funds 
appropriated under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act shall be allocated among OEO pro- 
grams in accordance with a prescribed for- 
mula. The proviso here simply relieves the 
funds to be appropriated under this bill— 
and this bill alone—from the restriction of 
the earmarking formula. It does no more than 
permit the funds we appropriate to be used 
for the purposes we intend under already 
existing authority. It does not amend the 
prior authorization. 

4. This is a simple matter of appropria- 
tions prerogative. It does not involve adding 
general legislative authority to an appropria- 
tions bill, but rather the authority of Con- 
gress to enact appropriations in a manner 
calculated to insure that the appropriated 
funds are used to carry out the purposes for 
which they were appropriated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from “Mississippi wish to be 
heard further on the point of order? 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
New York will yield to me further—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is indulging’ debate on the point 
of order. The Senator from Mississippi 
is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am not 
sure I understood. The Senator from 
New York had the floor, but if he yields 
to me for a statement—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
when a point of order is in the hands of 
the Chair, it is up to the Chair how 
much. he will hear; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And the 
Chair wishes to indulge Senators fully. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair, and 
I thank the Senator from New York. 

In looking at the list of authoriza- 
tions in this pick-and-pack-and-pay- 
and-carry-away system, I find here, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 24, 
1970, page 21218, where the Senator 
from New York very kindly put in the 
Recorp the sources of these alleged au- 
thorizations. 

First is this “Community development 
program.” There is $100 million taken 
from that title of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act- on urban and rural commu- 
nity action programs. Mr. President, 
those headings just do not match with 
education or desegregation of schools, I 
submit. 

The next one there is $9 million, ‘‘Per- 
sonnel development programs.” That is 
the second item listed here. With “Com- 
munity development programs,” that ac- 
counts for $109 million of the money. 

The next one does have the word “edu- 
cation.” Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act, part D. 

Then the third numbered item in the 
list here, is Major Demonstrations, $14 
million, from the Cooperative Research 
Act. It says: 

This Act authorizes projects for research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of 
education, and for the dissemination of in- 
formation derived from educational research. 


There is no reference there to desegre- 
gation of schools. 

Fourth, “Dropout prevention,” $5 mil- 
lion. That is the Elementary and Second- 
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ary Education Act, section 807, authoriz- 
ing “demonstration projects involving 
the use of innovative methods, systems, 
materials, or programs which show 
promise of reducing the number of chil- 
dren who do not complete their education 
in elementary and secondary schools.” 

The next item is “Technical assist- 
ance,” $15 million, from the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. This is the first time that 
the word “desegregation” is mentioned. 

May I have the attention of the Sen- 
ate? This last item here is the only time 
that the word “desegregation” is used, 
and still they are trying to justify the au- 
thorization of $150 million from all these 
other items. 

So I respectfully submit to the Chair 
that, in spite of the good intentions of 
the Senator from New York and others, 
this does not fulfill the minimum legis- 
lative requirement.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
is indulging Senators. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. Did the Senator from 
North Carolina wish to be heard? 

Mr. ERVIN. I wish to make this 
point—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator to make the 
point. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has pointed out that none of 
these acts which are cited in the amend- 
ment have any reference to education 
of this nature except the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. That act only authorized 
technical assistance, an appropriation of 
$15 million, and certainly an author- 
ization for $15 million which has long 
since been used up by other appropria- 
tion bills cannot justify an appropria- 
tion of $150 million. 

I submit that the Chair should sustain 
the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Chair will now rule. The 
Chair is. ruling on two points here— 
first, that this is a new item, but that it 
does comply with rule 16, paragraph 1. 
The Chair will read the language in the 
phrase at the end of that paragraph: 
“or proposed in pursuance of an esti- 
mate submitted in accordance with law.” 

The sum in question is pursuant to a 
budget estimate that was submitted to 
the Senate in Senate Document No. 91- 
83, and provides for that very purpose the 
sum of money. 

As to the second facet, it is the opinion 
of the Chair that this is strictly a limita- 
tion on appropriations provided for in 
this bill. The language in no way changes 
existing law, nor does it grant any new 
legislative authority. It merely places 
limitations on the use of funds provided 
for in this bill. 

This amendment is considerably differ- 
ent from the one that the Chair ruled out 
at an earlier date. 

Mr. STENNIS. This amendment is 
what? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
amendment is different from the one 
that was ruled out on an earlier date, 
on the supplemental. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, do we have 
the ruling? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I respect 
the sincerity of the Chair and the counsel 
of the Parliamentarian. I submit, with 
great deference, that it is an erroneous 
ruling, but I take it as a ruling and do 
not propose to appeal. 

Does the Senator wish to speak further 
now? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I think we 
ought to have the yeas and nays on this 
amendment. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am prepared to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
some other remarks, but if other Sena- 
tors wish to speak at this time, I will 
yield the floor for the time being. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk three amendments and ask that 
they be printed and lie at the desk until 
they are called up, They are three per- 
fecting amendments to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York, I have written them out 
in my own handwriting, and to assist 
others, I will read them, 

The distinguished Senator from New 
York said that this was to implement the 
program of the President. Since the 
President has expressly stated that he is 
opposed to the busing of schoolchildren 
for the purpose of altering the racial 
composition of schools, the first amend- 
ment would be this: 

On line 15, page 2, strike out the word “or.” 

On line 19, page 2, change the period to 
a semi-colon, and add the following there- 
after: “or (d) to finance the busing of school 
children from one place to another place or 
from one school to another school, or from 
one school district to another school district 
to alter the racial composition of any school,” 


I offer this as a perfecting amendment, 
because the President said distinctly in 
an interview which he gave during the 
campaign in Charlotte, N.C., that he was 
opposed to the busing of children for the 
purpose of altering the racial composi- 
tion of schools. 

He has also stated that he is in favor of 
the neighborhood schools, so the second 
amendment I have sent to the desk is 
this: 

On line 15, on page 2, strike out the word 
mre 

On line 19 on page 2 change the period to 
a semicolon, and add the following there- 
after: “or (d) to deny any child the right 
or privilege of attending the school nearest 
his home which is open to children of his 
age and educational standing.” 


Since the Senator from New York in- 
vokes title 4 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 in his amendment, the third amend- 
ment I have sent to the desk reads as 
follows: 

Strike out the word “or” on line 15 on 
page 2, change the period on line 19 of page 2 
to a semicolon, and add the following words 
thereafter: “or (d) to finance any activity 
which is inconsistent with any provision of 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964." 


I ask that these amendments be 
printed and lie at the desk until called up. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield the floor at this 
time. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I had in 
mind as an amendment now to strike all 
that part of the amendment after the 
words “Economic Opportunity Act of 
1969”—to strike everything beginning 
with the words “provided further, that 
no part of the funds contained herein 
shall be used,” and so forth. 

I submit that that amendment could 
well come before the amendments offered 
by. the Senator from North Carolina, 
because that leads into another aspect 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to call it up? 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Chair indulge 
me for a moment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GRAVEL). 
ordered. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the parliamentary situation 
now dictates we understand what par- 
ticular amendments, if any, the Sena- 
tors who oppose my amendment may 
desire to carry forward, as I wish to 
take seriously to heart the admonition 
of the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) that we have 
gone over a lot of the ground in sub- 
stance and it really should not be re- 
peated. I think I have said everything I 
need to say or should say, and in view of 
that admonition about the essence of 
the amendment I have proposed, and the 
fundamental question that it is properly 
introduced and stands up against the 
point of order which has now been de- 
cided, I hope very much that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) 
and others interested, may go forward 
with what they desire to propose. 

Mr. COTTON and Mr. STENNIS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 
Does the Senator wish to call up his 
amendment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire——— 

Mr. COTTON. No. Go right ahead. I 
have a parliamentary inquiry afterward. 

Mr. STENNIS. All right. 

Mr. President, I move that the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York—that everything 
in the amendment be stricken out begin- 
ning in the middle of the amendment 
with the words “provided further, that 

rt of the funds contained herein 
shall be used (a) to assist a local educa- 
tional agency,” and so forth—those 
words and the rest of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 2, line 7, beginning with the words 


(Mr, 
Without objection, it is so 
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“provided further,” down to and in- 
cluding line 19. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to call up my amendment now, but first 
will yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand from the distin- 
guished Senator from Mississippi that he 
wishes the first vote to come on his first 
motion——_ 

Mr. STENNIS. To strike. 

Mr. COTTON. All after the words 
“Provided further” on page 7—— 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me 1 minute—— 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. As the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee that han- 
dled this legislation, I want to make it 
clear that I shall support the adoption 
of the essential part of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from New York. It is the strong desire 
of the President of the United States 
and of the administration, It is their view 
that it is exceedingly essential in try- 
ing to deal with the situation which has 
arisen in some educational areas in the 
country. I do feel, however, personally, 
that I find myself in agreement with the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi. 
To me, the part which begins, “Provided 
further,” while I think I understand its 
purpose, is more or less a self-serving 
declaration, in my opinion. It confuses 
and: adds confusion and detracts from 
the clarity of the amendment. Therefore, 
my intention is to support the amend- 
ment now offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi to strike out the words “Pro- 
vided further” on line 7 on the second 
page of the amendment as printed. But 
I shall, when the opportunity comes, 
most certainly support the first part of 
the amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, if we may have order and 
attention of Senators for a few minutes, 
I shall not take a great deal of time. 

Mr. President, do we have printed 
copies? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). Yes. There are printed 
copies. No. 737 is the number. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I direct attention now to 
line 7 on page 2 of amendment No. 737. 

My amendment would strike out that 
part and the part that follows. This is 
an emergency bill, it said, and it is put 
together by various authorizations. It has 
been held, on the point of order, to be 
invalid, so that brings us right to the is- 
sue that this amendment is before this 
body. It is to assist in desegregating 
schools. It is to assist in places where the 
funds may be needed the most and that 
includes the poor schools, those without 
adequate equipment, or which have ad- 
justments which have to be made. 

The part we propose to strike out 
turns right around, then, and goes to 
putting penalties on someone. That is 
not the way we really go out to try to 
help schools or people and bring the 
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level up. It is not only putting a punish- 
ment on it but the language still is 
retroactive in application. 

I said here, the night before last, that 
I would not object to some of this if it 
was just to be prospective after this 
becomes law, if it does. But now we want 
to go back and punish someone because, 
Maybe, a school district has sold a 
school building and maybe that build- 
ing was ordered closed by HEW’s plan, 
but if they sold that to someone to try 
to start a private school, then the man- 
date of the amendment would be that 
that little district would never be avail- 
able for any.of this money. 

Mr. President, that is something that 
has happened in the past. And. no one 
except those who have been through it 
know about the confusion, the disloca- 
tion, the necessity for the faculty, the 
trustees, and everyone concerned to 
make all kinds of adjustments and try 
to get a new start. 

The school terms were interrupted, 
some of them for 3 months, some for 4 
months, some for 5 months, some for 
6 months, and on up. I know of one in 
which this drastic change was required 
just 7 weeks before the last term was 
over, 

If we come back here now and say 
that we are legislating for the neglected, 
the downtrodden, the lame, and the poor, 
we cannot then turn around and go to 
pestering them with these penalties and 
reprisals and eliminate them from be- 
ing eligible. 

I do not know of any one case in my 
State where they sold a school building 
to any group that was trying to form a 
private school. That might have hap- 
pened. I do not know. But I am not try- 
ing to protect any individual situation. 
There is a principle involved here. 

Mr. MONDALE., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we were 
advised that on September 4, 1969, agno 
Madden School in Leake County, Miss 
was sold to a private source for $1, 500. 
It was a 10- or 12-year-old building on 
2 acres of land. It had 10 classrooms. It 
was then resold to a private segregated 
school for $10. 

We have examples like this for Loui- 
siana and elsewhere where not only 
schools, but also school buses, desks, and 
textbooks have been lent or given to 
private all white schools. 

Mr. STENNIS. To what would the 
penalty apply? Would it apply to the 
Madden School, accepting the facts 
stated by the Senator to be true. And I do 
not know and he does not know that they 
are facts. But accepting that as the case, 
what would happen to Madden School 
under the amendment? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to say that the information on 
this school and the others to which I 
made reference is based on direct testi- 
mony presented by the National Educa- 
tion Association. That is the basis of the 
facts which I presented. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) offered in- 
cludes a provision which would prohibit 
any of the $150 million from going to a 
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school district which transferred publie 
property to a private segregated school. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if these 
facts are true; Madden School is perhaps 
part of the school district of that entire 
county. Under our system, we have 
county school boards, and with some 
municipal exceptions, they have jurisdic- 
tion throughout the: county. 

Madden is a very small place, as I re- 
call. I do not know its population. 

To whom would this penalty apply— 
the school board or to all of that county? 
Perhaps there is no Madden School now. 
But to whom would the penalty apply? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, I would 
say that is not a penalty. It denies a re- 
ward to a school district that gives 
away public property to a private source 
in a way that is clearly unconstitutional. 
And it would prohibit such funds from 
going to local education agencies as de- 
fined by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, my ques- 
tion is would it apply to the entire coun- 
ty? This school is just a small part of 
that county. 

Mr. MONDALE. It would apply to the 
local education agency as defined by 
HEW. I am not familiar with that par- 
ticular school district. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
entitled to know whether it applies to 
that entire county or just to the Madden 
School. I think that every Senator here 
is entitled to know where that penalty 
would apply. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina asked me to 
yield. I will yield to him first and will 
yield later to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator from Mississippi understand 
by the statement made by the Senator 
from New York that this money is to be 
applied for the benefit of schoolchil- 
dren, black and white? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; the Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ERVIN. So, here is the Madden 
School, accepting the statement of the 
Senator from Minnesota as being cor- 
rect. The school is gone. The school 
building is gone. And so, the little chil- 
dren who fall within the jurisdiction of 
the local education agency which has 
control of the schools will be denied the 
benefit of the money, even though that 
local education agency may be composed 
of a different group of men at this time. 
The Javits amendment will deny them 
the benefit of any of the funds to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of educating 
the little black and white children in that 
area. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. Madden is just a 
small town within a rather large popu- 
lous county. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we cannot 
get information as to whether this school 
district or the whole county is going to 
be denied the benefit of the funds. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is the kind of 
amendment we have here. It is offered in 
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the name of education for the black and 
white children in the South that its sup- 
porters profess they are so zealous about. 
They will deny them the benefit of these 
funds if a local education agency has 
done these acts, even though that agency 
may not now be composed of the same 
group. It might be composed of an en- 
tirely different group of men from the 
ones who did the alleged wrong. The pro- 
ponents will let the innocent suffer for 
the supposed sins of the guilty. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, that is all 
done ‘in the name of education. The 
amendment will deny them funds for 
their education. Is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That would be the ef- 
fect of it. And that is why I made the 
motion to strike. 

Mr. ERVIN. And this will be done by 
an ex post facto law. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I will 
yield first to the Senator from Alabama 
and then to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc). The Senator from Alabama is 
recognized. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President. I would 
like to ask the Senator from Mississippi 
if it is not a fact that if his amendment 
is agreed to, it would still leave in the 
Department of Education the discretion 
to apply these very same limitations and 
prohibitions contained in the Javits 
amendment if, in their judgment, they 
should be applied? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not think there is 
any doubt whatsoever about it, because 
it is authorization. It is as high as the 
heavens. There is no topside or bottom 
to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. If they wanted to apply 
the very same limitations contained in 
the Javits amendment, they could do so, 
even though the Senator’s amendment is 
agreed to. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have one 
further question. With respect to the 
Whitten amendments that we have voted 
on from time to time here in the Senate, 
is it not true that they sought to put 
limitations on the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and on the Of- 
fice of Education as to the use for cer- 
tain purposes of the funds appropriated 
by that act. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLEN. And is it not also true 
then that this amendment of the Senator 
from New York also seeks to put limita- 
tions on the Department on the uses to 
which the funds appropriated by this bill 
shall be put. Is that not correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is un- 
doubtedly correct. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. ALLEN. And the Senate in its wis- 
dom saw fit to reject the Whitten amend- 
ments which did place those limitations 
on the Department. And would it not 
then be logical that the Senate in the 
exercise of that same wisdom should re- 
ject these limitations contained in the 
Javits amendment? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Logic and consistency 
would demand, it, yes. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that Senators are entitled to know what 
we mean by a local education agency. 
I think they are entitled to know what 
this proviso means. I could give the Sen- 
ators my view of it. 

I think that the local education agency 
referred to in the amendment means the 
one who did what the amendment hopes 
it would not do—transfer property for 
services in order to aid an unlawful 
process. 

If that is a small school board, then 
that small school board would be unable 
to get part of these funds. 

If it is the whole State then the inhibi- 
tion would go to the State; if it were a 
county school agency, then it would go to 
the county. As to what is a local school 
agency depends on the State. As the 
Senator from Mississippi pointed out, the 
way in which the State is organized, and 
the State has that duty, determines that 
question, and that is the way it is applied. 
That would be the application of this pro- 
viso. 

I think Senators are entitled to my 
views on the ex post facto matter. I 
believe, with the Senator from Tennes- 
see (Mr. BAKER), who unfortunately is 
not in the Chamber at the present time, 
but who made a good point, that it is 
ex post facto unless it is unlawful, but if 
it is unlawful then it is not ex post facto, 
because if it is wrong. when committed, 
that wrong continues. That is basic horn- 
book law. I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina. Whether sustained on a 
point of order I would not want to do any- 
thing that was ex post facto so that the 
innocent person who did something when 
it was lawful would find himself trapped. 
I think the intercession of the Senator 
from Tennessee cures that defect. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, could the 
Senator from Mississippi ask the Sena- 
tor from New York who is supposed to 
get the benefit of this money, whether 
it is the school board or the children? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good ques- 
tion. Are we legislating for the school 
board or for the children? 

Mr. JAVITS. We long ago decided 
when the same argument was made on 
the Civil Rights Act in 1957. I have been 
here a long time. We long ago decided 
that, yes, it may be that some black 
children would be denied opportunities 
which they might otherwise have if we 
did not press this matter, but in the 
interests of our Nation we decided this 
was the best policy for them and their 
progeny; and those marginal cases had 
to be decided in favor of the desegrega- 
tion principle. 

I would not predict one could not find 
a particular instance where a black 
child, or 10, 20, or 30 black children 
did not do as well in terms of eduća- 
tion, but I would warrant if one were to 
take a vote among black people—adults 
and children alike—it would be found 
that something like 100 to 1 or better 
would say they would want, at long last, 
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if they could get it, an equal break in 
terms of education with everybody else. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me so 
I can ask him a question to be asked the 
Senator from New York? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN: I would like to ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if he will ask 
the Senator from New York if this 
amendment will not deny children of 
that area any benefit of these funds, 
even though the members of the local 
agency which perpetrated what it deems 
to be wrong have been supplanted by 
other members. 

Mr. STENNIS. Suppose the board did 
commit a -moral wrong and sold the 
building for a nominal sum. This amend- 
ment would cut them down. But suppose 
they did it for $10 and they are suc- 
ceeded by another board with the op- 
posite view. That is an illustration as 
to how this could go too far. 

Mr. JAVITS. I assure the Senate that 
this amendment obtains for 1 year. It is 
for $150 million, in what will be a much 
bigger program. For that period and the 
amount of money involved, considering 
the size of the problem, I do not think 
I need to shrink from any possible in- 
vestigation which may be due to an 
individual board. 

I will join with the Senator when we 
learn more about awarding any board 
that undoes what a previous board did 
wrong. I think we need to go into the 
equities of the case. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to make clear 
that these school districts in my State, 
at least most of them are countywide 
and have jurisdiction over all the schools 
in the county, 15, 17, whatever the num- 
ber is, and some municipalities, the 
largest ones, are excepted. The area 
school is a relatively small school, and 
under this proviso, if it were sold I 
think it would require school board ac- 
tion, but it is very minor. At the same 
time we were being ordered to close up 
the building—do not use the school any- 
more, close it up, and the courts ordered 
“Close school B, it will no longer be 
used.” The court then adopts a position 
which says that the school shall be 
abandoned. I know that happened be- 
cause I dealt with a school board to which 
that happened. Of course, the people 
acted under distress. I am willing to have 
this prohibition to any future acts, any- 
thing in future after enactment. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. As I read the amend- 
ment the penalty provision does not pro- 
vide any penalty whatever to students of 
the private schools but only to those re- 
maining in the publie schools. Is that 
the Senator's interpretation? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good point. 
It is not getting at the ones in the private 
schools: 

Mr. ‘TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. It would not be get- 
ting at the fugitives; but those who re- 
main in the public school systems. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. I think 
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very little of this "happened anywhere 
and I did not know of this incident the 
Senator brought up. Ciri 

Mr. TALMADGE. Certainly, it will not 
remedy the situation by shooting the in- 
nocent instead of the guilty, will it? 

Mr. STENNIS. It is. the wrong 
approach. 

I wish to call attention to line 13, 
paragraph (b) which provides: “to sup- 
plant funding from non-Federal sources 
which has been reduced as the result of 
desegregation or the availability of fund- 
ing under this head;” 

There is a classic example of where 
HEW, in making its inquiries and adjust- 
ments can take care of any attempted or 
threatened situation of that kind, be- 
cause in working this out with the school 
board to determine the source of income, 
and if it is going to be a supplemental 
fund, those things are all worked out in 
advance and under some operations of 
State law there is some reduction which 
automatically happens. 

In our State, appropriations by the 
State legislature are on the basis of 
average daily attendance. Those records 
are all sent in and the money is distrib- 
uted under the law. So here is a school 
that would have some reduction because 
of reduced average daily attendance and 
it would be a question of fact if it was 
prompted by any of these laws. That is 
what HEW would be doing. 

On page 2 at line 2 it is provided, 
that no part of any funds appropriated 
herein to carry out programs under title 
II shall be used to calculate the alloca- 
tions (c) to carry out any program or 
activity under any policy, procedure, or 
practice that denies funds to any local 
educational agency desegregating its 
school under legal requirement, on the 
basis of geography or the source of the 
legal requirement. 

Frankly, I just could not understand 
the language. I do not know what situa- 
tion it is designed to meet. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota to 
answer as to paragraph (c), if that is 
a part of his amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Mississippi. In a mo- 
ment I hope to get the floor in my own 
right, but it is true that the nationwide 
thrust of paragraph (c) was included in 
the amendments I had intended to offer 
to the supplemental bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. It was not included? 

Mr. MONDALE. It was. 

Mr. STENNIS. It was? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not commenting 
on it now, because I have not understood 
what it means. 

Mr. MONDALE. May I respond to that 
just a moment? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MONDALE. The purpose of sub- 
part (c) is to make the $150 million 
program, for which we might appropri- 
ate money here tonight available to 
schools desegregating under legal re- 
quirement regardless of their location or 
the source of the legal requirement, and 
not just limited to the 17 Deep South 
and border States, whatever that means. 

That limitation does not appear in the 
legislation. It was simply the expressed 
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intent of the administration before the 
Appropriations Committee to limit this 
program to the 17 States. 

Some question was raised here the 
other night as to which 17 States. We 
have not been told. I do not know. This 
should be a national bill, and I agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi that 
this legislation should have a national 
thrust to it. I personally feel very 
strongly about it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator, 
but paragraph (c) is not carrying out the 
idea of making it a national bill. 

Mr. MONDALE. Paragraph (c) would 
assure that any school district desegre- 
gating under a legal requirement—wher- 
ever the school district is located or 
whether it is desegregating as the result 
of State or Federal law—would be eligi- 
ble to apply for assistance under this 
appropriation. The administration has 
testified that this appropriation would be 
restricted to school districts desegre- 
gating under title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 or Federal court order in the 
17 Southern and border States. We do 
not believe that school districts such as 
Pasadena, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; South 
Holland, Ill.; or Pontiac, Mich.; which 
are desegregating under a Federal court 
order, or Los Angeles, Calif., which is de- 
segregating under a State court order, 
should be denied eligibility for assistance 
under this appropriation. 

It is important to understand exactly 
what amendment No. 704 does, and what 
it does not do. It does require that a 
school district desegregating under a 
legal requirement not be denied eligibil- 
ity—in other words an opportunity to 
apply for assistance—solely on the basis 
of either the location of that district, or 
the source of the legal requirement. It 
does not require that any school district 
desegregating under a legal requirement 
actually receive assistance, nor does it in 
any way restrict or remove the authority 
of the Secretary to deny assistance to a 
school district for reasons other than its 
location or the source of the legal re- 
quirement. The Secretary would have 
both the authority and the responsibility 
to deny funds under this appropriation 
to any district because its plan does not 
at least eliminate racial discrimination 
as required under the Constitution or 
Federal statute. This amendment would 
merely require that that district be de- 
nied assistance under relevant criteria 
concerning the merits of its proposal, 
rather than irrelevant criteria such as 
the source of that legal requirement or 
the location of the district. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would be eligible or in- 
eligible? 

Mr. MONDALE. Would be eligible, 

Mr. STENNIS. So paragraph (c) is 
to make this have a nationwide appli- 
cation? 

Mr. MONDALE. That is right. 

Mr. STENNIS. I really did not un- 
derstand it that way. As I told the Sen- 
ator the other night, on my motion, the 
Appropriations Committee struck out 
the language in the report that limited 
it to the South. I will support the Sena- 
tor in the idea of making this bill nation- 
wide. I did not really realize that (c) 
had that purpose. Perhaps the Senator 
could rewrite it or rephrase it in some 
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way, or I could drop (c) from my amend- 
ment. 

I yield the floor now to the Senator 
from Minnesota, 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I would 
like to commend the Senator from New 
York for introducing amendment: No. 
737 which seeks to add to the education 
appropriations bill $150 million to assist 
school desegregation efforts this summer 
and throughout the next school year. I 
am- pleased that in introducing this 
amendment, Senator Javits has included 
the three amendments to the emergency 
school desegregation assistance program 
that I introduced recently on behalf of 
myself, and 20 of my colleagues. 

These amendments which now appear 
as sections (a), (b), and (c) in the Javits 
amendment are designed to help insure 
that the funds under this appropriation 
are not used to subsidize private segre- 
gated academies, and that they are 
equally available to school districts 
throughout this Nation that are desegre- 
gating under legal requirement. They 
have the endorsement of the administra- 
tion, the National Education Association, 
and the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights. 

Section (a) of this amendment prohib- 
its the funding of school districts which 
engage or have unconstitutionally en- 
gaged in the transfer of property or sery- 
ices to private segregated academies. It 
is identical to my revised amendment to 
the supplemental appropriations bill that 
was adopted by the Senate on Monday 
night by a 63-19 vote. 

The need for this amendment has been 
documented by many witnesses before 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity. Just yesterday, for 
example, a panel of attorneys associated 
with the NAACP legal defense fund de- 
scribed numerous examples in which 
public schools have given, leased, or sold 
school buildings, textbooks, schoolbuses, 
and school equipment to segregated pri- 
vate academies that have been estab- 
lished to circumvent school desegrega- 
tion efforts. One of these witnesses, Mr. 
Melvin Leventhal of Jackson, Miss., es- 
timated that “between 15 and 20 per- 
cent of the school districts of Mississippi 
that have been required to integrate 
have transferred property to private 
schools.” 

Section (b) of this amendment, which 
would prohibit funds under this appro- 
priation from supplanting local or state 
funds, is equally essential. The same at- 
torneys also testified about the way in 
which school districts have attempted to 
reduce the public support for the public 
schools so that more funds would 
be available to assist these private 
academies. 

Section C of the amendment simply 
requires that no school district legally re- 
quired to desegregate shall be denied 
eligibility under this appropriation on 
the basis of its location or the source of 
the legal requirement. 

I will support Senator Javrrs’ amend- 
ment because it includes these safeguard 
provisions. I hope that they, coupled with 
the administration’s commitment to pre- 
vent abuses, can help assure that funds 
under this appropriation are granted only 
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to those districts that are making an hon- 
est effort to desegregate. 

I sincerely hope that they will help 
prevent a Federal subsidy of paper com- 
pliance. 

These three amendments do three 
simple things: 

Part (a) of the first amendment pro- 
hibits money under this appropriation to 
go to school cistricts which have uncon- 
stitutionally diverted or which are di- 
verting public property from those dis- 
tricts into private schools for the pur- 
pose of discrimination. 

Part (b) prohibits the use of this 
money in school districts which are using 
it to substitute for money that would 
otherwise be spent. It would assure ‘that 
this money would be used to supplement, 
not supplant. It would prohibit funds 
under this appropriation from being 
granted to districts which have reduced 
their financial support for public schools 
as a result of desegregation. 

Part (c) makes it a national bill, not 
restricted specifically to the 17 States of 
the Deep South and border States, how- 
ever they are defined by the administra- 
tion. 

On the first point, the diversion of 
property from public schools is not a 
technicality, it is a fundamental point. 
In many areas desegregation is evaded 
by the establishment of private segre- 
gated academies. Many of these com- 
munities have difficulty supporting those 
private segregated academies from vol- 
untarily contributed funds. The way they 
are able to support these private schools 
is by obtaining, free or at reduced prices, 
school buildings, textbooks, desks, teach- 
ing equipment, laboratory ` equipment, 
bus transportation, and even staff from 
publie schools. 

There is no doubt in my mind what- 
soever that such efforts are clearly and 
unquestionably unconstitutional. If there 
is any question at all about the existence 
of these practices, may I refer to the tes- 
timony by the National Education Asso- 
ciation of circumstances in which a 10- 
year-old school building, with 10 class- 
rooms, located on 2 acres of land—a 
brick” building—was sold to a private 
segregated academy for $1,500. This has 
happened in other school districts. 

The other day we had testimony by 
attorneys bringing civil rights suits in 
the South. They testified very clearly 
that district after district had pursued 
this policy of transferring public prop- 
erty to private segregated academies for 
the purpose of giving public support for 
an unconstitutional purpose. One attor- 
ney said: 

The transfer of textbooks is often made at 
the expense of students remaining in the 
public schools. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. In just a moment, 

I continue to read: 

We are not talking about just the transfer 
of surplus books, books that are not going 
to be used as cld textbooks. In certain par- 
ish schools that are integrated in early Feb- 
ruary of this year. 

-< School children showed up and found that 
their textbooks which they had were last 
year’s textbooks. They were old textbooks 
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they had not even been used in the previous 
semesters. 

The new education editions had gone to pri- 
vate schools. Students both black and white 
in the public schools found themselves sit- 
ting at desks which were far too small for 
them. 

The question arose where are the desks we 
had last semester? The answer was they 
were declared surplus and were sent or sold 
to private schools. 

The public school buses in this and every 
other parish I know of pick up students that 
go to the private schools at houses and 
transfer them to the public schools. They 
provide the best possible service for those 
students going to private schools. 


This testimony, which I shall not re- 
peat, goes on for pages and shows that 
throughout the areas in which the courts 
are ordering the end of discrimination, a 
standard practice is to set up private 
academies and to substantially fund 
them by the unconstitutional transfer of 
public property. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. And the amendment does 
not do anything to deprive the private 
academies of anything, but it would deny 
the benefit of the funds to the children 
who are denied admission to the private 
academies. 

Mr. MONDALE. Well, it discourages a 
practice—— 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, is that not a fact? 

Mr. MONDALE. No, I think the char- 
acterization the Senator makes is not a 
fact. I think it is the other way around. 
Not to discourage this practice is to de- 
stroy the possibilities of a decent in- 
tegrated public school system in those 
districts. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let me ask the Senator 
one or two other questions. 

Are not these funds appropriated for 
the ultimate benefit of the schoolchil- 
dren, black and white, in the public 
schools? 

Mr. MONDALE. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. But this amendment would 
deny the benefit of the funds to the 
black and white children who will re- 
main in the public schools, and who may 
be denied admission to the private acad- 
emies or be incapable financially of at- 
tending the private academies. It would 
deny them the benefit of these funds, not 
on account of any sins on their part, but 
on account of the sins of others. 

Mr. MONDALE, May I say to the Sen- 
ator from North. Carolina that if this 
practice is permitted, the public school 
children are going to be the losers, be- 
cause thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of public property that had 
been purchased for their education is be- 
ing given away and sent to another 
school. The NEA testified that in one 
school district, an estimated $55,000 
worth of textbooks disappeared one day 
in the public school, and the next day 
ended up in the so-called private segre- 
gated academies. Does that help those 
black and white children? 

Mr. ERVIN. The pill does this. Ac- 
cording to its proponents, the private 
academies have taken schoolbooks away 
from them, and the amendment of the 
Senator from New York would take the 
money appropriated: by this bill away 
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from them also. So the children would be 
the victims coming and going. 

Mr. MONDALE. There is another part 
of this I would like to mention. Perhaps I 
can-do its best’ by quoting this attorney. 
He said: 

The attitude in this district is that the 
private schools get the best transportation, 
they get the best textbooks, It seems as if, in 
many school districts that the aid to public 
schools is being used in a situation to drive 
Students out of the public schools into the 
private schools. 


In other words, the extent of such 
transfers is such that the bone has been 
picked so bare the the few white students 
who have stayed back there are encour- 
aged to go to the private segregated 
academies. 

Mr. ERVIN. And then the amendment 
proceeds to take the bone away from the 
children, 

Mr. MONDALE. I would not character- 
ize it that way. The provision earlier to 
$150 million to be obligated between now 
and September 30. HEW. has said the 
money will be concentrated—some dis- 
tricts well get no money in any event. 
Surely where money is to be obligated so 
quickly, and where there is not enough 
money for all, those districts which have 
shown open contempt for constitutional 
requirements in this manner should be 
excluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator, who is chairman of the special com- 
mittee on this subject—and the Senator 
from Washington is one of the members, 
though he has not been too diligent in 
his attendance, mainly because of this 
situation—does the Senator know of any 
reason why the President of the United 
States waited until May 25 to send this 
measure up? 

Mr, MONDALE. I must say that—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that the Sen- 
ator is probably not any more privy to 
what goes on down there than I am. But 
I was wondering if they notified the com- 
mittee which was set up to look at these 
things. 

All of a sudden, this measure comes up, 
after we had held hearings on the educa- 
tion appropriations and marked up the 
bill, telling everybody in the country, “We 
are going to get this done early and 
quickly,” All of a sudden, here comes 
another proposal with which I do not 
disagree, but I do not know why they 
did not go through the legislative process 
with this. 

Mr. MONDALE.: Permit me to say—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Here we are with an 
appropriation bill, and a good one, and 
we have had it how long now? Five weeks, 
and last year everybody criticized every- 
body else and pointing a finger because 
it was not completed early. 

Now all of a sudden somebody wakes 
up downtown, and says, “Here is another 
education proposal.” 

Now, I agree with what they are trying 
to do here. I personally agree with it, but 
I wonder if we are ever going to get an 
education appropriation bill through this 
Congress. If we go over till mext week, 
there will be another proposal coming 
up from somebody, I do not know who. 
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We have been trying to get this bill 
enacted, and they came to us after all 
the hearings are complete. I want to make 
this history. They came to us very late 
in the game. I got a call one day from 
then Secretary Finch, who wanted to 
see me and Mr. CorTon. We had the bill 
marked up already, and they came in 
and wanted our advice as to how to pro- 
ceed on this proposal. 

Well, Senator Corton and I said, al- 
most without even looking at one an- 
other, “Please don’t put it on our educa- 
tional bill, because we are trying to get 
the appropriation passed early. When a 
supplemental comes along, you can word 
it so that it will be germane.” 

I suppose this wording would be ger- 
mane: I do not know. 

I agree with the Senator. These are 
programs I agree with, and I would not 
vote to strike it out. But I am making a 
plea in this whole field of education, for 
some kind of orderly procedure. We will 
never get an appropriations if this keeps 
up. 
Mr. MONDALE. Permit me to say 
that——_ 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the action I 
will remember most about this took 
‘place recently, I do not know how long 
ago it was, but we spent 445 days on this 
floor, debating an authorization bill for 
education; $24 billion in new and ex- 
tended authorizations. And for 414 days 
there was not one single voice raised or 
mention made about the money that 
was going to be appropriated to meet that 
authorization and to educate the kids. 

Here we are, all over again with the 
same type of thing. This is pretty good 
language, as far as I am concerned. But 
we were not apprised of this when we 
had that meeting. Mr. Finch did not 
show up for the meeting, I think because 
he was in the hospital at that time. 

They did ask our advice, and we said, 
“Put it on a supplemental bill; we have 
completed action on existing authoriza- 
tion. We are marking it up, trying to get 
it along the way.” 

So all the school districts, including 
Madden—I do not know where Madden 
is. Is that in Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, All right. So all the 
school districts in the United States, 
some 24,000 or 25,000 of them, could 
know how they could effectively plan 
for the next year under the-rules of the 
game that now exist, and they were 
very happy about it. They even sug- 
gested that we not put in the $1 billion 
advance funding. They said they would 
rather have an early bill, and get it 
over with under the present rules. 

So here we are. I just do not under- 
stand why this happened, and why 
somebody—as someone told me today, 
they must just have wakened up down- 
town. 

The Senator and his committee have 
been pursuing this matter, and the 
testimony has been impressive. I- ap- 
prove of it. But I do not know why the 
Senator from New Hampshire and I— 
maybe we are unlucky or something, I do 
not know—we work hard, we hold ex- 
tensive hearings, hundreds of witnesses 
appear, and we get what I feel is a good 
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bill. We are going to pass it early this 
year and we are going to do our job, and 
exercise our responsibility to the over 
52,000,000 schoolchildren of the United 
States, but we get it all signed and 
sealed and ready for the Senate floor— 
where we get a few amendments to in- 
crease some of the funding levels—but 
then we always end up with this same 
thing where something new is proposed. 

Mr. COTTON. May I say that the 
Senator, in his report, is adhering strict- 
ly to the facts, and I will vouch for 
every word he says. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not criticizing 
anyone about this, but I am making a 
little plea to get this measure over with 
under the rules, so that the thousands of 
school districts, colleges and universities, 
in the United States, South, East, North, 
and West, can know what they might ex- 
pect to get next year, and make their 
plans to educate the 52 million students 
of America. This is all I am trying to say. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Minnesota yield- 
ed to me for a question, and I made a 
speech. [Laughter.] 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit me, I would like to 
propound a unanimous-consent request, 
which I hope will be acceded to; and, just 
as the Senator from Washington made a 
plea, I am making a plea. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 20 minutes on the 
Stennis amendment. and 20 minutes on 
the Javits amendment, the time to be 
equally divided between the sponsors of 
the amendment and the manager of the 
bill, or whomever he may designate. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Lone). Without objection agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object. If 
they vote on the Javits amendment, my 
amendments are perfecting amendments 
to the Javits amendment. I have no ob- 
jection to the 20 minutes on the Stennis 
amendment, but I object to anything 
that. would cut off the time on my 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
majority leader limit his request to the 
first amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think so, but Iam 
just. waiting to see what will happen. 
Just the first amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr, President, I should 
like to respond to what I thought were 
the most appropriate remarks of the 
Senator from Washington. 

I think the difficulty we. are having 
here, in part, is that this legislation 
should have first been sent up in the 
form of authorizing legislation. 

“Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 
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The time is now under the control of 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis). Who yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I say to the Senator 
from Washington that I have used only 
5 minutes of the debate time tonight for 
myself. 

I think this is old ground. We have 
been over it before. Everybody knows 
what is involved in the proviso. It is leg- 
islation we adopted the other night, 
when the key portion was passed over- 
whelmingly. It is supported by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Lead- 
ership Conference on Civil Rights, and 
by this Administration. It is the bare 
minimum that can be included in this 
measure to help assure that the money 
goes for the purpose that is stated. 

I hope very much that the Stennis 
amendment will be rejected and that the 
Javits proposal, as it stands, will be 
adopted by the Senate tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi. Mr. President, 
I support the Stennis amendment, which, 
starting on line 7 of page 2 of the printed 
amendment, would eliminate the three 
subsections starting with the words “pro- 
vided further” and continuing down 
through the remainder of the amend- 
ment. It would eliminate subsections (a), 
(b), and (c), 

These subsections are limitations on 
the Department of Education. They pro- 
vide limitations on the expenditure of 
funds appropriated by this act. In effect, 
they follow the same theory as .the 
Whitten amendments, which were limi- 
tations on the power of the Department 
of Education to spend funds: and the 
Senate, in its wisdom, turned down the 
Whitten amendments, seeking to put 
limitations on the powers of the depart- 
ment. These three subsections seek to 
place limitations on the power of the 
department to spend funds. 

So, if it was improper to limit the 
power of the department under the 
Whitten amendments, then, under the 
provisions of the Javits amendment, it 
is just as improper to limit the power of 
the department to expend funds. So that 
it seems to the junior Senator from 
Alabama that if we adopt the Stennis 
amendment, we still leave the Depart- 
ment of Education with full power and 
authority to apply the same limitations 
that are now provided in the Javits 
amendment. No power. whatsoever is 
taken away from the department by the 
Stennis amendment. They will still have 
carte blanche to do anything they want 
that is now permitted by law with the 
funds appropriated by this bill. 

So, in speaking for the Stennis amend- 
ment, we speak for giving the depart- 
ment a free hand in the expenditure of 
the funds and not putting limitations 
on them, just as the Senate refused to 
put limitations on the department as was 
proposed ;under the Whitten amend- 
ments. 
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So, Mr. President, it occurs to me that 
with the Stennis amendment we will have 
a better bill, we will not have the de- 
partment hamstrung, and we will not 
have the department limited in its course 
of action by these three provisions, which 
can cause much confusion, much un- 
certainty, and much difficulty. 

With the adoption of the Stennis 
amendment, the junior Senator from 
Alabama would be willing to support the 
Javits amendment. If the Stennis 
amendment is rejected, then he will vote 
against the Javits amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, the authoriz- 
ing committee did not consider this 
measure, as has been pointed out by the 
senior Senator from Washington. How- 
ever we are considering S. 3883 which 
provides for a substantially larger 
amount of money for this purpose. Be- 
cause of the so-called emergency nature 
of this appropriation, trying to get funds 
to those schools which in good faith are 
meeting problems resulting from inte- 
gration with the coming school year, we 
thought it advisable to accede to this un- 
orthodox procedure of having the matter 
handled directly by the Appropriations 
Committee. We therefore raise no ob- 
jection to the procedure, but we are 
shocked at the fact that virtually no 
guidelines were offered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for the spending of this money in 
the supplemental appropriations hear- 
ing and that it was really to be given to 
them carte blanche. 

We felt that there should be some cri- 
teria for distribution of these funds, and 
for that reason the amendments that the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
drew up seemed to us to supply what was 
needed, especially in view of the fact 
that there has been no specific authori- 
zation legislation. 

For this reason, even though we have 
not had a chance to fully consider the 
major bill in the authorizing committee, 
we support the Javits amendment. I sup- 
pose my position would be, that if these 
tightening criteria are not adopted— 
meaning that there would be no guide- 
lines—then I think we in the authoriz- 
ing committee would be hard put to sup- 
port the $150 million, although I would 
not make a commitment of that sort at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi desire to yield back the time? 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield me 1 ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I offer at 
this time, for inclusion in the RECORD, 
pages 22 and 23 of report No. 917 of the 
Appropriations Committee on the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill. I 
read briefly from the report: 

Under no circumstance are any of the 
funds intended to be available to overcome 
racial isolation or racial imbalance. 

As indicated above, the intent of the ap- 
propriation is to provide a broad range of 
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financial and technical assistance, but the 
character and degree of assistance required 
shall, in every instance, be a matter of local 
initiative and determination. 

Further, the committee believes strongly 
that these funds must not be used to fi- 
nance directly or to encourage massive or 
excessive busing of students, Any trans- 
portation of students covered by this ap- 
propriation must be a part of either the 
court order or the approved desegregation 
plan, 


From another paragraph: 


First, consistent with recommendations of 
the administration, the funds shall be avail- 
able, on a project grant basis, to assist any 
public school district under either a court 
order or with an approved plan to desegregate 
beginning with the school term that begins 
in the fall of 1970. 


I ask unanimous consent to have these 
2 pages printed at this point in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
EMERGENCY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


1790 appropriation 
Supplemental budget estimate 


House allowance 
Committee recommendation... 150, 000, 000 


The committee recommends $150 million, 
the same as the supplemental estimate, to 
meet the additional costs which will be en- 
countered by about 1,000 school districts 
which are expected to desegregate by Sep- 
tember 1970. The request for these funds 
was transmitted to the Senate on May 25, 
1970, and therefore was not received in time 
for consideration by the House. 

The supplemental request is the first part 
of the President's announced plans to ask for 
a total of $1.5 billion for this purpose over the 
next 2 years. The $150 million has been re- 
quested as a supplemental in order to make 
assistance available—on an emergency ba- 
sis—this summer so that desegregating school 
districts will be able to maintain educational 
quality and mimimize disruption of the ed- 
ucational process during the desegregation 
period which must be underway by this fall. 

Under the committee allowance, funds 
would be available in the form of compre- 
hensive grants to desegregating—and re- 
cently desegregated—school districts for the 
purpose of hiring additional teachers and 
teacher aides, providing guidance and coun- 
seling and other direct services to school 
children, revising curriculum, purchasing 
special equipment, undertaking minor re- 
modeling, supporting community programs 
and financing other additional costs which 
will contribute to carrying out a successful 
desegregation plan. 

The program funds requested and allowed 
by the committee would remain available 
for obligation until September 30, 1970. Ad- 
ministrative support would be available for 
a full year since many of the projects funded 
would be operational during the coming 
school year and will require administrative 
assistance throughout this period. 

A significant share of the appropriation, 
as much as $100 million, will be expended 
under title II of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. This will require a delegation of au- 
thority from the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Such delegations are allowable 
under the Economic Opportunity Act. The 
remainder of the appropriation, about $50 
million, will be expended under authorities 
vested in HEW and the Office of Education. 
Administration witnesses testified that use 
of these several authorities was necessary 
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in order to provide the broad range of serv- 
ices required by desegregating school dis- 
tricts. They indicated that this arrangement 
represents a one-time, temporary expedient 
to deal with the immediate problems faced 
by schools this summer and that the Emer- 
gency School Aid Act of 1970, which was in- 
troduced in the Senate on May 26, would 
from the basis for a more permanent future 
authority. Any further funding for assistance 
to desegregation by the schools will, accord- 
ing to departmental witnesses, be requested 
as part of the regular, 1971 and 1972 budgets 
following congressional action on the new 
legislation. 

In recommending an appropriation of $150 
million to be applied under so many dif- 
ferent authorities, the committee wants to 
be certain that there is a clear record of 
congressional intent as to the purposes for 
which the appropriation is made and the 
manner under which it is to be applied. 
First, consistent with recommendations of 
the administration, the funds shall be avail- 
able, on a project grant basis, to assist any 
public school district under either a court 
order or with an approved plan to desegre- 
gate beginning with the school term that 
begins in the fall of 1970, Further, the school 
districts which have desegregated during 
the last 2 years under either a court order or 
an approved plan shall also be eligible. All 
of the funds are to be made available to deal 
with problems resulting from court orders or 
plans to overcome segregation, 

Under no circumstances are any of the 
funds intended to be available to overcome 
racial isolation or racial imbalance. 

As indicated above, the intent of the ap- 
propriation is to provide a broad range of 
financial and technical assistance, but the 
character and degree of assistance required 
shall, in every instance, be a matter of local 
initiative and determination, 

Further, the committee believes strongly 
that these funds must not be used to finance 
directly or to encourage massive or excessive 
busing of students, Any transportation of 
students covered by the appropriation must 
be a part of either the court order or the 
approved desegregation plan. 

The entire program of emergency school 
assistance would be administered by the Of- 
fice of Education and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A proviso is incorporated in this measure 
stating that no part of any funds appropri- 
ated in this measure shall be included as 
part of the amounts appropriated for the 
purpose of determining allocations for each 
purpose set forth in clauses (1) through 
(8) of section 102(b) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1969. The purpose 
of this limitation is to make clear that this 
appropriation is intended to have no effect 
whatever on the earmarking, allocation, and 
proration of OEO funds which would be re- 
quired in the absence of this appropriation. 
The administration of OEO programs would 
otherwise be seriously disrupted in view of 
the lateness in the fiscal year. Further, it is 
not the intent of this measure, in any way, 
to inhibit or limit the authorities vested in 
the Director of the Office of Economic, Op- 
portunity under section 616 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act with respect to the use of 
funds made available for carrying out pro- 
grams under that act. On the other hand, 
this language in no way changes the intent 
or effect of the provisions of section 102(b) 
as to all other appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 


Mr. ALLEN. So this money would be 
on a project grant basis. 

If the proposed project did not meet 
with the approval of the Department, 
then there would be no requirement that 
the grant be approved, making the ne- 
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cessity for these -three subsections that 
the Stennis amendment seeks to strike 
absolutely unnecessary. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes, only because there may 
be other speakers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc). The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as this 
amendment was worked out by the ad- 
ministration, it included these particular 
provisos, and it was worked out further 
in the course of Senate debate and by 
voting. Therefore, the fact that- the 
amendment states what it does as a unit 
is as it was presented by the administra- 
tion. That is what I have presented to 
the Senate. I hope that it will be cleared, 
and that there is no dearth of structure 
for the utilization of the money. 

I mentioned again, and refer now to 
the fact that on page 741 of the hearings, 
on the supplemental appropriation bill, 
the administration presented its basic 
policies as to the $150 million, specifying 
in great detail what it will do with the 
money. I invite the attention of Senators 
to pages 741 to 763—about 20 pages odd, 
and even a list of the officials who will 
handle the business—100 people re- 
quired, and their salaries, so that I do 
not, think there is any dearth of imple- 
mentation. 

The reason for the provisos is that the 
evidence taken by the Select Commit- 
tee on Equal Educational Opportunity, 
the special committee headed by the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr, MONDALE) ; 
of which the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL) and I are both members, 
bears out the fact for the need for the 
provisos, that we would not wish to do 
this with this money and, therefore, we 
have a right to tell the HEW that we 
do not wish that. That is a proper lim- 
itation upon the expenditure of funds. 
They are matters we do not wish to 
leave up to the HEW. 

The Senator from Alabama (Mr. AL- 
LEN) is quite right that HEW could, if 
they chose, do this themselves. These 
are matters, if the Senate desires it, that 
we do not wish to leave to the HEW. We 
will decide them. That is:why those lim- 
itations are there. That is why the point 
of order was overruled. I respectfully 
submit that I have presented to the Sen- 
ate what I consider to be the administra- 
tion’s amendment complete in itself. 
Whatever arrangements or compromises 
we have made is our problem. Everyone 
does that when we consider pieces of 
legislation. I hope it will be, in toto, sus- 
tained. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator does not feel 
that HEW has run at all behind the 
wishes and actions of Congress in the 
matter of forcing desegregation in the 
public schools in the South, does he? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry, I did not hear 
the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New 
York does not feel that the Department 
of HEW has been behind the thinking 
or actions—that they have run behind 
the thinking. of Congress in the matter 
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of desegregating the public. schools in 
the South? Would it not be advisable to 
leave the power of fund allocation to the 
HEW? Is it not just as anxious to de- 
segregate the schools as is Congress? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think it is a 
question of intent. Many people complain 
about some of the things they have done, 
that they are taking deferments in re- 
spect.to such plans, and others think that 
they have been diligent in litigation. At- 
torney General Mitchell went down into 
the South himself. I would not want to 
characterize it or characterize the dual 
economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT), The time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. .JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 30 ad- 
ditional seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, all I say 
is that this is presented as a unit. I 
worked it out with the administration. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi, but first I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I want 
to make one point. It is not difficult to 
understand why the administration 
wants these three provisions which are 
sought to be stricken here. They will 
strengthen HEW in its effort to make the 
program work for the purposes which 
I think all of us share. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The Senator from Mississippi 
has 5 minutes remaining, and the Sena- 
tor from New York 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the membership. 
With all deference to everyone, it has 
been shown here that there is no direct 
authorization for the purpose that this 
money is going to be used for. 

This is a hodgepodge authorization 
picked up here, there, and yonder, going 
back as early as the 83d Congress to find 
some old, unused authorizations. There 
has never been any bill presented to any 
committee of the Senate with testimony 
on it. There has been a little testimony 
taken down here with reference to the 
subject matter but no bill and no report 
on the bill as such. This whole Javits 
amendment is an amendment, that my 
immediate amendment seeks to strike 
out the provisos here. The first one was 
the one which was to help the down- 
trodden schools that do not have enough 
equipment to carry out or hasten deseg- 
regation or going for a host of other 
things that supposedly they do not have 
down there, and then we turn right 
around and put a penalty here. There is 
some little school, only one, which has 
been named—a small one down in Mis- 
sissippi—it sold a little school building 
for a nominal sum for a public school 
purpose, as alleged. 

The whole county school board has 
jurisdiction of all the schools in that 
county. It is the local governing au- 
thority. Under the harsh terms of this 
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amendment, that county entirely, or any 
other county like-situated in the South, 
would be cut off from all this money by 
a mandate on a bill, as I have said, that 
has not had a respectable course through 
this Chamber and in the committees, 
with the filing of a report and explana- 
tion of what it can mean. 

Thus, I submit, we should strike out 
these provisos, these limitations, these 
penalties, these restrictions which apply 
retroactively. It might be that they could 
be. applied in the future but this lan- 
guage goes back and penalizes them and 
knocks them out because of something 
that happened in the past, with only one 
instance proven here on this floor before 
a committeee. 

I just submit to the fairness of the 
thing and in the spirit of the whole bill 
itself, that these provisos go off at 180 
degrees the other way. In keeping with 
the spirit of the bill itself; they should 
be striken out. I hope, and I believe that 
they will. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, we are 
not dealing with just detail. What. we 
are dealing with is the transfer of pub- 
lic property to private segregated acade- 
mies, which is the major strategy now 
being used to circumvent the orders of 
the Supreme Court requiring desegrega- 
tion. If public property, as is now the 
case, continues to be diverted into pri- 
vate segregated academies, then the 
hope for.a successful end to discrimina- 
tion and segregation will have largely 
escaped us. 

In one State it is estimated that since 
September 1969, a significant date be- 
cause that is the date by which the 
Supreme Court ordered complete deseg- 
regation, the number of white privately 
PE iaa T, schools increased from 35 to 
100. 

Mr. President, I think if we cannot 
stop public school systems from subsi- 
dizing -segregation academies, at the 
very least we should not reward them 
with public funds for doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I would like 
to clarify some of the questions con- 
cerning the appropriation for title II 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act with respect to the programs 
of supplementary services and centers 
and guidance and counseling under title 
III, which arise from language con- 
tained in the committee report on page 6. 

The Appropriations Committee .ex- 
presses an expectation that $20,000,000 
of the appropriation of title III will be 
used for guidance and counseling in the 
States. I think it unclear whether the 
Committee on Appropriations intended 
this expectation to be a recommenda- 
tion that the States allot a greater pro- 
portion of their title IIT allotment for 
guidance and counseling or whether it 
is an expectation that the Commissioner 
of Education would enforce a require- 
ment that the State plans include spe- 
cific amounts for guidance and counsel- 
ing which would equal in the aggregate 
$20,000,000. 

It is my hope that the committee in- 
tends its expectation to be a recommen- 
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dation to the States rather than an ad- 
ditional requirement for the approval of 
State plans. If it were the latter then the 
authorizing legislation and the intent of 
the Appropriations Committee would be 
in conflict and there would be a great 
deal of confusion in both the States and 
the agency. 

I understand that subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 131 of Public Law 91-230 
set forth the entire legislative authority 
with respect to appropriations for the 
purpose of guidance and counseling and 
testing, and that there is no discretion 
left either in the appropriations acts or 
in the Office of Education with respect 
to enforced expenditures for this 
purpose, 

I am especially concerned with the 
possibility that the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation may try to implement this ex- 
pectation, for if he did both State and 
local educational agencies may wish to 
invoke the provisions of subsections (e) 
and (f) of section 305 of title III, which 
grants them standing to sue if they 
wished to challenge such a requirement 
on the part of the Commissioner, and if 
the Commissioner is taken to court there 
will be a state of confusion which could 
prevent title IIT funds from being used 
expeditiously for the education of Amer- 
ican children. 

A second concern of the authorizing 
committee arises with respect to funds 
for the’ National Advisory Council on 
Supplementary Services and Centers es- 
tablished under section 309 of title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. While it is true that the 
language of the authorizing legislation 
could permit the use of funds appropri- 
ated to carry out title III to finance the 
operation of the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, it was the intent of the authorizing 
committee in enacting the revision of 
title IIT in, 1967 that. the National Ad- 
visory Council have independent funding. 

It,.was hoped that there would be a 
separate line item appropriating funds 
for the National Advisory Council. Since 
neither the House nor the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee have provided for 
a separate line item, I would hope that 
it be understood that the legislation does 
permit the use of appropriations for title 
IO -ESEA for the National Advisory 
Council. Counsel advises me that the 
language of the second sentence of ESEA 
section 301 and the allotment of funds 
under ESEA section 302 would permit this 
procedure. 

Thank you Mr. President. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
about concluded my remarks. I think that 
we have made this matter clear. 

All we are passing on is the three 
limitations or restrictions. And we can 
pass them to any other matter, after the 
vote on Javits amendment. It does not 
reduce the money or anything of that 
kind. 

I respectfully submit that a case has 
not been made out here. Because of one 
little school building, they propose to 
put a penalty on the entire county. That 
county has about 20,000 to 25,000 people 
living in it. I understand that the popula- 
tion is about 50-50 divided, colored and 
white. 

If Senators want to penalize them and 
anyone else that might get caught in this 
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mess for a small item like that, why they 
should vote “‘no,” vote against my amend- 
ment. 

If Senators want to strike that fea- 
ture out of the bill—and I assume these 
would apply prospectively anyway—vote 
“aye,” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). All time having expired, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the Stennis mo- 
tion to strike. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL). If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote, 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL), are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIaMs), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH), are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WILLIAMS), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. MUR- 
PHY), the Senator from Illinois (Mr, 
SMITH) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SAxBE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness, 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay”. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from California (Mr. Murruy) would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 59, as follows: 
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YEAS—28 


Fannin 
Pulbright 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hollings 
H 


ruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Long 
McClellan 


Sparkman 
Spong 

Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del, 
Young, N. Dak, 


Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern Smith, Maine 
Dominick 
Eagleton 
Fong 
Goodell 
Gore 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 


Young, Ohio 
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PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mansfield, against. 


NOT VOTING—12 

McCarthy Saxbe 

Mundt Smith, Il. 
Goldwater Murphy Williams, N.J. 
Hartke Russell Yarborough 

So Mr. STENNIS’ motion to strike from 
Mr. Javits’ amendment (No. 737) the 
language beginning with the proviso on 
line 7, page 2, through line 19, page 2, 
was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to propound a unanimous- 
consent request that there be a 10-min- 
ute limitation of time on the pending 
amendment, the Javits amendment, the 
time to be equally divided between the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javrrs) and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I assure the 
majority leader that I shall not object— 
upon mature reflection, I have decided 
not to call up my amendments, because 
I do not think they could receive ade- 
quate consideration at this hour of the 
night. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, would 
the Senator be not averse to having a 
vote right now? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, did 
we get that order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was no objection to a time limitation of 
10 minutes, and-it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute, and I yield back the 
other 4. We have debated the amend- 
ment thoroughly. I think every Senator 
understands thoroughly. the purposes 
and limitations, and so forth. As for me, 
I think the fundamental thrust of it has 
been made clear. I believe what we are 
doing, and we all understand it, is to 
see if we can go forward in a more effec- 
tive way by the use of the money than 
otherwise. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. President, have the yeas and nays 
been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have been: 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. All 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr: Mc- 
CarTHy), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet.) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wirtrams) and the 


Bayh 
Dodd 
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Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WitraMs) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
MorpuHy), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SMITH), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBe) are necessarily absent, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MownprT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munt), the Senator 
from California (Mr. MurrHY), and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 18, as follows: 
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Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—18 
Ellender 


Ervin 
Gurney 


Young, Ohio 


Long 
McClellan 
Sparkman 
Holland Stennis 
Hollings Talmadge 
Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 


NOT VOTING—12 


Yarborough 
So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I think it should be noted at this 
time that there was great concern among 
the members of the committee about 
campus unrest in general, and in partic- 
ular, about the recent trend of temporary 
and early closings of many of our col- 
leges and universities. 

This concern was expressed in both 
the language of the bill, and in the re- 
port which accompanied the bill. 

Section 205 of the bill reads as follows: 

No part of the funds appropriated under 
this Act shall be used to provide a loan, guar- 
antee of a loan, a grant, the salary of or any 
remuneration whatever to any Individual ap- 
plying for admission, attending, employed 
by, teaching at, or doing research at an 
institution of higher education who has 
engaged in conduct on or after August 1, 
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1969, which involves the use of (or the as- 
sistance to others in the use of) force or the 
threat. :of force or.the seizure of property 
under the control of an institution of higher 
education, to require or prevent the avail- 
ability of certain curriculum, or to prevent 
the faculty, administrative officials, or stu- 
dents in such institution from engaging in 
their duties or pursuing their studies at such 
institution. 


Page 11 of the committee report states 
the following: 

It is the sense of the committee that when- 
ever a college or university closes prior to the 
completion of an academic year, and fails to 
provide instruction for a comparable num- 
ber of days of the preceding academic year, 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare shall reduce proportionately amounts 
otherwise payable from funds appropriated 
under this Act to such institutions. 


Mr. President, I understand what is 
troubling many of our college students. 
Those who differ with Government policy 
are clearly given the right to disagree by 
our Constitution, and this right must al- 
ways be protected. But, the right to dis- 
agree does not imply in any sense the 
right to destroy an institution of learn- 
ing; nor, does the right to disagree im- 
ply that others, who hold different 
political views, can be prohibited from 
seeking the education they desire. We 
must make perfectly clear that there is 
no relationship between intellectual free- 
dom on our campuses, and destruction in 
the name of dissent. 

Yet, many of our college and univer- 
sity campuses were forced to close this 
past spring before the normal academic 
year had been completed. Many univer- 
sity administrators were coerced into 
yielding to the demands of a handful of 
radical demonstrators bent on disrupting 
education activities and on destroying 
the educational system and our repub- 
lican form of Government. 

These radicals denied the vast ma- 
jority of students, in many instances who 
did not take part in rebellious disorders, 
the opportunity to conclude the course 
requirements of their schools. The inter- 
ference—through threats, disorder, and 
violence—of the normal conduct of our 
universities is unacceptable and must 
cease. 

No country in the world offers the ed- 
ucational opportunities which the Ameri- 
can system provides. This bill alone will 
provide close to $1 billion for higher ed- 
ucational purposes. These funds will help 
make the goal of a college education a 
reality for thousands of Americans. 

The intent of the committee regard- 
ing campus disorders has been made 
clear both in the committee report and 
in the language of the bill. College and 
university administrators are urged to 
take immediate action to assure that our 
federally supported universities and. col- 
leges will remain open throughout the 
entire academic year. The pursuance of 
an education by our students ir. an 
atmosphere congenial to learning must 
be assured. The rights of the majority of 
students—students who attend our 
schools for the purposes of attaining an 
education and who reject the tyranny 
of the radicals—will be sustained. 

The’era of lawlessness and the era of 
subversion of the best interests of edu- 
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cation and the Nation must be brought 
to an end. 

I believe in the essentiality of educa- 
tion. Let it be an education in the normal 
sense, and not an education dominated 
by revolutionaries who advocate the 
tyranny of the left or of the right. 

SPECIFIC LEARNING DISABILITIES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a new program which 
is proposed for inclusion in this budget. 
Part G of title VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 pro- 
vides for the initiation of a program to 
deal with specific learning disabilities. 
H.R. 16916, under “Education for the 
Handicapped,” appropriates $1 million in 
startup funds for this program. 

Iam delighted that the Senate is con- 
sidering this program, even though the 
funding level is considerably below the 
$20 million authorized for fiscal year 
1971. At least the program can get 
started with $1 million, and can be in a 
position to use effectively larger appro- 
priations in subsequent years. 

The establishment of this program as 
& separate entity will do more than sim- 
ply provide money to get the program 
started. It will help to estabilsh national 
visibility and focus on the problems of 
specific learning disabilities. One of the 
major deterrents to recognition and 
treatment of specific learning disabilities 
has been the invisible nature of these 
handicaps. 

In the past 4 or 5 years there has been 
a major breakthrough in discovering 
both the existence and nature of these 
invisible handicaps which plague thou- 
sands of our schoolchildren, seriously 
impairing their -ability to read, write, 
calculate, or perform other basic skills. 

It is of major significance that the 
Senate recognize the need for national 
attention, research, and training in the 
area of specific learning disabilities. I am 
convinced that this program will more 
than pay for itself by opening the door 
to restoration of the educational and oc- 
cupational birthright of many children 
who might otherwise become a liability 
of society. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral Senators have been asking whether 
there are going to be any more rollcalls 
tonight, or additional amendments. We 
have a list here.of eight or 10 proposed 
amendments, most of which will add spe- 
sg amounts to certain programs in the 

ill. 

I. would like to have the proposers of 
these amendments bring them up now, 
and if they do not, I am going to ask for 
third reading. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment in behalf of 
myself, Mr. Bay, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
EAGLETON, Mr. Montoya, Mr. MURPHY, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. HARRIS, and of Mr. YARBOROUGH. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read the amendment. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for just a moment, while 
I address myself to the majority leader? 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Could we not have a 
limitation of debate on this amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be delight- 
ed? Would 10 minutes be enough? 

Mr. MONDALE. This is a composite 
of four amendments, all directed at the 
section on elementary and secondary 
education. Ten minutes is fine by me, 
but I would ask— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know which 
amendment this is. 

Mr. MONDALE. I would ask Senator 
CRANSTON and Senator KENNEDY whether 
they feel more time is needed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Will the Senator 
explain so everyone can hear him what 
his amendment does? The amendment 
has not been printed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, may we have the amendment 
read? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
willing to withdraw my request that the 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will read the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “($140,393,- 
000)” and insert in lieu thereof “($150,393,- 
000) ”. 

On page 2, lines 22 and 23, strike out 
“($29,750,000)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ ($33,750,000) ”. 

On page 3, lines 2 and 3, strike out "($1,= 
873,168,000)" and insert- in lieu thereof 
“($1,898,168,000) "'. 


Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, this is 
an amendment which adds $25 million to 
a number of titles and programs within 
the elementary and secondary education 
section of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator agree to a 20-minute 
limitation; 10 minutes to a side? 

Mr. MONDALE. I do not think we are 
going to need more than 15 minutes, but 
to be safe, I will ask for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right, a half 
hour, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Minnesota and 
the manager of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, this is 
an amendment which adds $25 million to 
the elementary and secondary education 
section, appearing on page 2——— 

Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, may we 
have order, so we can hear the Senator 
explain his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr, MONDALE. This $25 million would 
be added to the elementary and second- 
ary education section, appearing on page 
2 ana the top of page 3 of the committee 
bill. 

It. is a composite of several amend- 
ments, originally introduced as separate 
amendments, but combined in order that 
we might request only one change in the 
total appropriations figure for the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
The first portion is a $10 million amend- 
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ment, originally offered by the Senator 
from California (Mr. Cranston), which 
would add $5.5 million for the supple- 
mental services centers and $4.5 million 
for guidance counseling and testing. He 
will shortly describe those sections more 
fully. 

The next is a $5 million amendment 
by the Senator from California (Mr. 
MorpHy), and me, to bring the dropout 
prevention up to the administration re- 
quest of $15 million. 

The third section is an amendment 
by Senator Murpuy to add $5 million to 
the bilingual education program, and 
this was joined by the Senators from 
Texas (Mr. ‘YarsoroucH and Mr. 
TOWER). 

The last $5 million item is an amend- 
ment prepared by the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr, KENNEDY), which 
would add $4 million to one new part C 
of title V, authorizing planning and eval- 
uation grants to State and local educa- 
tional agencies, and adding another $1 
million to the bilingual education pro- 
gram, directed toward the new section 
706 dealing with such programs for In- 
dian reservation schools. 

Together, those items add up to $25 
million, 

I yield first to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) to explain -his 
part of the amendment, 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I commend him for his con- 
cern over Federal support of guidance 
counseling and testing services, which are 
involved in this amendment. I share his 
concern, and for that reason have joined 
him and other Senators in sponsoring 
this amendment, which provides addi- 
tional funds for title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, Act, as 
amended, 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. Baym) is the 
principal sponsor of the portion of the 
amendment providing the additional 
funds for title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Senator BAYH, 
who is unable to be here tonight, asked 
me to include in the Recorp his remarks 
justifying the need for these additional 
funds. I ask unanimous consent to have 
Senator Bayn’s remarks printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS FoR :ESEA TITLE III 


Mr. BaYyu. Mr. President, many educational 
programs overlooked by our colleagues in 
the other body, have been suitably funded 
in the Senate version of H.R. 16916. How- 
ever, I believe that there is one area in 
this bill—Title III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act—which deserves 
particular attention and the amendment 
which has been proposed would increase the 
appropriations for this title from the Senate 
Appropriations Committee recommended 
level of $140,393,000 to $150,393,000. 

President Nixon signed the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Amendments of 
1969, into law on April 13, 1970. This legisla- 
tion had been deliberated by Congress for 
over a year and the President's signature 
concluded the efforts of Congress on this 
monumental and historic piece of legislation. 
In this legislation, Congress consolidated into 
one Title, Title III, two programs previously 
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funded separately in other public laws. The 
two programs were: 

1, Title III of Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965—Supplementary Edu- 
cational Services and Centers. 

2. Title V-A of National Defense Education 
Act of 1958—Guidance, Counseling, and 
Testing. 

_ Congress extended the authorization of 
Title III, as well as most of the entire Act, 
three fiscal years or through FY 1973. Con- 
gress further provided in Title III that the 
purposes of each program, as previously con- 
tained in the two former public laws, re- 
mained intact in the new Title III.: In a fur- 
ther provision Congress authorized $550,- 
000,000 for FY 1971, $575,000,000 for FY 1972, 
and $605,000,000 for FY 1973 for Title TIT. 

The first program contained in the new 
consolidated Title I1I—Supplemental Educa- 
tional Services and Centers—has benefited 
more than 11 million children in over 21,000 
public school districts and 2,000 non-profit 
private schools since its beginning in 1965. 
The projects aided by this program have 
helped the disadvantaged, the handicapped, 
the potential dropout, and talented and 
gifted children in schools throughout the 
nation. . 

While the number of children served by 
this program has increased, appropriations 
have generally decreased in recent years. The 
appropriations for year 1968 amounted to 
$187,876,000 when the program serviced 10 
million children. In fiscal 1969, when the pro- 
gram serviced 11,400,000 children, the appro- 
priations were $164,876,000, For fiscal 1970, 
$130,843,000 was appropriated. For fiscal 
1971, the Committee has recommended a 
total appropriation of $140,393,000. However, 
of this amount, the Committee indicated 
that it expects “that $20,000,000 will be 
available for support of guidance, counseling, 
and testing.” Thus, the recommended total 
appropriation for what was Title III of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 is $120,393,000. 

We would hope that $5.5 million of the 
$10 million which this amendment would add 
to the appropriation for ESEA Title ITI would 
be used by the States for supplemental edu- 
cational services and centers. 

The guidance, counseling, and testing pro- 
gram, also included in Title III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1969, is another worthwhile and 
expanding program. Again, the appropria- 
tions for this program have decreased over 
the years. For fiscal year 1968, appropria- 
tions’ amounted to $24.5 million. For fiscal 
1969, this was reduced to $17 million and, in 
fiscal year 1970, the amount was reduced 
again to $14.45 million. 

Despite this reduction, in funding, the 
program can be credited with a number of 
major achievements. 

For example, the number of counselors 
providing guidance and counseling services 
to public school children and youth has in- 
creased sharply. In 1958, there were 13,000 
full-time counselors for secondary schools 
with a ratio of 1:960. Ten years later in 1968 
there were 36,000 full-time secondary school 
counselors with a ratio of 1:450. 

Moreover, support for guidance and coun- 
seling programs has been markedly improved. 
Financial support of these programs, con- 
sidering local and state support, is more 
than .27 times greater than when federal 
assistance began, And, as a result, the fed- 
eral share of support has decreased from 
44.5% in 1958 to less than 84% currently. 
There Has been a tremendous “seed money” 
effect in this program. 

The program has also resulted in the pro- 
vision of more tests and testing programs to 
identify interests, aptitudes, and abilities: 
9 million of the 45 million tests provided 
students in 1966-67 came from this program 
(400,000 of this number to non-public school 
students). 
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Finally, the program has had a number of 
other benefits. Minimal and recommended 
standards for. guidance programs haye in- 
‘creased; qualifications for State Supervisors 
of Guidance, Counseling and Testing have 
been strengthened; certification require- 
ments for counselors have improved, and 
increased attention has been given to coun- 
seling youth in rural areas and the inner 
city. 

These significant achievements and im- 
provements are not sufficient, however. There 
are many important and serious needs which 
must be fulfilled. Allow me to mention just 
a few: 

Counselor-student ratios are too high, es- 
pecially in elementary schools where the 
ratio is 1:9,600 considering all schools. 

In 1975, the secondary schools will need 
33,850 more counselors than they now have 
but will be able to find only 34 this number; 
the elementary schools will need 27,905 more 
counselors but only % will be found. These 
figures are not based on school populations 
but are practical estimates based on condi- 
tions within the States. Stated another way, 
only 57% of the counselor need in 1975 will 
be met, 

There is a great need for more training 
programs for counselors (for ghetto, Appala- 
chian and other specialized areas); for train- 
ing programs: for paraprofessionals to fill 
the counselor gap; for in-service training and 
supervision of existent counselors; and for 
broadened experiences in career development 
concepts, new technology, group work, and 
human relations training. 

Moreover, counselors need more training, 
practical experience and information in re- 
directing children and youth to specialty- 
oriented technical and vocational areas. 

Guidance and personnel services are in 
urgent need of expansion. Guidance services, 
because of limited funding even though ex- 
pressly authorized in 1964 for junior colleges 
and technical institutes, have not been im- 
plemented sufficiently. 

Finally, more parent programs are needed 
to lessen the generation gap; to increase the 
understanding of the parents as to the role 
of the school in imparting information and 
discussing controversial subjects. 

It is clear that there is good reason to in- 
crease the guidance, counseling and testing 
program. Our amendment for an additional 
$10 million, $4.5 million of which we hope 
would be made available for guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing, represents a very modest 
increase in funding. 

Section 309(b) of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act Amendments of 1969 
provides that each State submitting a plan 
under new Title II must assure the Commis- 
sioner of Education that it will expend for 
guidance, counseling, and testing, an amount 
equal to 50% of the amount expended by 
that State for that purpose in fiscal 1970 
from federal funds appropriated pursuant to 
former Title V-A of the National Defense 
Education Act. For fiscal 1970, the Commis- 
sioner has allocated to all States under for- 
mer Title V-A of the NDEA, approximately 
$14 million. Thus, when the States submit 
their plans under new Title III for fiscal 1971, 
they must request approximately $7 million 
for guidance, counseling, and testing. 

I have been assured by the Office of Edu- 
cation that if the Committee’s recommenda- 
tion for Title III is accepted, they will view 
the $20 million dollars recommended by the 
Committee for guidance, counseling, and 
testing as including the $7 million dollars 
mandated by the Act. 

As I have indicated, we hope that 34.5 mil- 
lion of the $10 million added by our amend- 
ment would be allocated to guidance, coun- 
seling, and testing. Thus, the amendment, 
when taken in conjunction with the addi- 
tional funds recommended by the Committee, 
would add only $17.5 million to the $7 mil- 
lion mandated by Title III of the Elementary 
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and Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1969. 

Mr. President, the amendment if accepted, 
would, we hope, make available a total of 
$24.5 million for guidance, counseling and 
testing—an amount equivalent to the 
amount appropriated in FY 1968—and a to- 
tal of $125,893,000 for Supplementary Serv- 
ices and Centers. The total amount of $150,- 
393,000 represents approximately 29% of the 
authorization for this consolidated title. I 
certainly believe that this level of funding 
is justified. 


Mr, CRANSTON. I recently reviewed 
the impact of the former National De- 
fense Education Act—title V-A in Cali- 
fornia. A 1969 Office of Education report 
indicates that guidance and counseling 
programs have increased substantially in 
quantity and quality in California in the 
last few years. This increase is due in 
considerable part to the “seed money” 
effect of former NDEA C-A; For example, 
in fiscal 1959 California expended no 
funds under NDEA V-A from State or 
local sources. In the same year, Cali- 
fornia’s share of NDEA V-A funds was 
$322,601.00. By contrast, in fiscal 1967 
expenditures of State funds under NDEA 
V-A totaled $58,439.00 and $34.6 million 
from local sources, even though Califor- 
nia’s share of NDEA V-A funds rose only 
to $2.2 million. In the same period, the 
number of full-time public secondary 
school counselors rose from 2,211 to 4,032. 

Former NDEA V-A was recently con- 
solidated with ESEA IIT under Public 
Law 91-230, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act Amendments of 
1969. Under the provisions of Public Law 
91-230, grants for the consolidated pro- 
grams are to be made by the Commis- 
sioner of Education pursuant to approved 
State plans. To assure continuing Fed- 
eral support for former NDEA V-A, sec- 
tion 309(b) of the Public Law 91-230 
provides that these State plans must in- 
clude for guidance, testing, and counsel- 
ing an amount at least equal to 50 per- 
cent of the amount which the State re- 
ceived under NDEA V-A in fiscal 1970. 
Since the fiscal 1970 appropriation for 
NDEA V-A was $14,450,000.00, the 
minimum amount which must be in- 
cluded in all State plans for guidance, 
counseling, and testing services in fiscal 
1971 would be $7.25 million. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
has recommended $20 for these services. 
I would hope that of the $10 million we 
are proposing for ESEA III, the States 
would use $412 million of this amount for 
inclusion in their guidance, counseling, 
and testing components of their State 
plans. Such an allocation would bring the 
funds for these services to the level pro- 
vided in fiscal 1968 or $24.5 million. 

Mr. President, I would like to comment 
briefly on the testing practices of some 
California school districts. Some school 
districts administer placement tests in 
English to children whose native lan- 
guage is not English. The result is that 
these children are frequently, and un- 
fairly, placed in classes for the mentally 
retarded. In some instances, these chil- 
dren have been retested in their native 
languages. The retesting results have 
been dramatic. They indicate that these 
children possess the same potential as 
their English-speaking peers and that the 
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earlier low test scores can be attributed 
entirely to their inability to understand 
English. 

I have been advised by HEW that new 
title VI guidelines recently promulgated 
prohibit the use of Federal funds for 
testing programs which are discrimina- 
tory. One new guideline states as follows: 

(2) School districts must not assign na- 
tional origin-minority group students to 
classes for the mentally retarded on. basis 
of criteria which essentially measure or eval- 
uate English language skills. 


I am satisfied that the effective en- 
forcement of the new guidelines will 
eliminate the unfair testing practices 
which I have described. 

This leads me, Mr. President, to an- 
other aspect of the consolidated amend- 
ment which we are considering. Included 
in the $25 million provided by this 
amendment is $5 million for title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. Title VI established a bilin- 
gual education program designed to meet 
the special educational needs of children 
3 to 18 years of age who have limited 
English-speaking ability and who come 
from environments where the dominant 
language is other than English. As was 
stated in the Senate report accompany- 
ing H.R. 514, the concern is for children 
in this target group to develop greater 
competence in English, to become more 
proficient in the use of two languages, 
and to profit from increased educational 
opportunity. 

Mr. President, I répresent a State with 
one of the largest Spanish-speaking pop- 
ulations. California is also the nome of 
numerous Orientais and Indians. Many 
children from homes where English is not 
the dominant language do not have a 
sufficient command of English when they 
enter school to understand what is re- 
quired of them. The initial embarrass- 
ment and alienation which these chil- 
dren feel is often permanent, as is tragi- 
cally evidenced by the incredibly high 
dropout rate of these children. This loss 
is incalculable. It is therefore imperative 
that we fund title VII to the maximum 
practical level. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico, who will discuss briefly 
the bilingual education aspects. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. President, I wish to express my 
support for this amendment, adding $5 
million to the bilingual education pro- 
gram. 

As a cosponsor of the original bilingual 
education legislation, I have a strong in- 
terest in ‘seeing that this program re- 
ceives sufficient funds to operate effec- 
tively. Each year since this legislation 
was enacted I have appeared before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, urg- 
ing increased amounts for bilingual edu- 
cation. The need for a strong bilingual 
program has been clearly demonstrated. 

Spanish-speaking Americans have a 
higher dropout rate and drop out from 
school earlier than any other minority 
group. We have learned that many non- 
English-speaking students join the ranks 
of the school dropouts simply because the 
language barrier becomes insurmount- 
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able. Statistics show that school enroll- 
ment of Spanish-speaking Americans 
drops significantly beginning with the 
14-to-15-age group, at which time only 
88 percent of the Spanish-speaking eli- 
gible population is in school, compared 
to 94.3 percent of the total population. 

Spanish-speaking persons 14 years and 
over in the Southwest average 3.9 years 
less schooling than the Anglos and 1.6 
years less than the nonwhite population. 
* Although Spanish-speaking Americans 
under the age of 25 constitute 15 percent 
of all persons under 25 in the five South- 
western States, they constitute only 6.2 
percent of the total college enrollment. 

These alarming statistics clearly re- 
fiect the immense language barriers of 
the Spanish-speaking population. The 
bilingual education program could be 
highly successful in erasing these barriers 
and helping this second largest minority 
in the country to become useful and con- 
tributing members of our society. But this 
suecess is largely dependent on our will- 
ingness to provide this program with 
adequate funding. 

Unfortunately, bilingual education has 
never received the funds it needs and 
deserves. 

The recently enacted ESEA Amend- 
ments of 1970 authorize $80 million for 
bilingual education in fiscal year 1971. 
Yet the President has requested a mere 
$21,250,000 for the program in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The Senate committee has proposed 
$25 million for bilingual education. Mr. 
President, this amount does not even 
begin to reflect the true need. This level 
of funding will do little to prevent most 


non-English-speaking children from fac- 
ing a lifetime of functional illiteracy, 
underemployment, and minimal income 

Mr. President, I would like to mention 
the history of the Bilingual Education 
Act, which I think has served the great 


interest of many Spanish-speaking 
youngsters in this country in the last 2 
years, 

First, I want to thank the Senator from 
Washington, who has been most sym- 
pathetic to this program. Last year, he 
increased the appropriation above the 
budget request, and this year he has done 
the same, increasing it from $21.5 million 
to $25 million. But because of the great 
need for this type of program, and be- 
cause of the great service it has rendered, 
HEW reports that there is a need for 
more funding for this program, because 
the present funding at the rate of $25 
million a year is not even adequate to 
service the applications that are pending 
before HEW. 

I am informed by the US. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that a total of 56 bilingual proposals 
will be funded in fiscal year 1970—48 have 
already been funded, and an additional 
eight will receive money this week. These 
56 projects will exhaust all funds appro- 
priated for bilingual education in this 
year. 

Because of the money shortage, the 
bilingual education program officials 
asked that the State departments of ed- 
ucation be highly selective about send- 
ing in proposals this year and that they 
keep’ the number down to a bare mini- 
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mum. Thus, for example, although the 
State of Texas had planned to submit 
300 applications, they sent only 44 fol- 
lowing this request. A total of 195 ap- 
plications were received after the vari- 
ous- education departments throughout 
the Nation weeded out all but those 
which they felt to be of critical im- 
portance. But enough money was avail- 
able to fund only 56 of these projects. 

I would like to mention briefly what 
bilingual education is and what it means 
to the youngsters. 

The distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia mentioned the dropout rate. We 
have a large Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion in the five Southwestern States. The 
dropout rate among this population is 
higher than that affecting the other 
segments of our population in the coun- 
try, and the reason is this: 

When they start in school with an 
English language deficiency, they lag be- 
hind in the class. They get discouraged. 
They feel isolated. Eventually, they drop 
out from school. That is what causes the 
high dropout rate among the Spanish- 
speaking population in this country. Be- 
cause of the Bilingual Education Act, we 
have started projects in which we take 
these children at the age of 5, before 
they start kindergarten, and we bring 
them into the school, and there they 
learn to speak and to read their own 
Spanish language. They become proud 
of it; they are imbued with pride about 
their heritage; and simultaneously they 
are taught to read to speak the English 
language, so that when they start inthe 
first grade they start as equals with other 
children. 

Educators now praise this. kind of pro- 
gram. They feel that this beginning for 
these children is going to bring them up 
to par with the other children in the 
school and that the dropout rate will re- 
cede, and these children will become part 
of the mainstream in the educational 
process. 

I wish to say, by way of commenda- 
tion, that the distinguished Senator from 
Washington has indeed been most help- 
ful and sympathetic to this program. 
Five million dollars, which is requested 
under this amendment, is fine, but it will 
not be adequate. It will not come close to 
servicing the actual needs that exist to 
bring these deprived children into the 
mainstream of education in the United 
States. 

So I am hopeful that the Senate will 
look with sympathy and approve this $5 
million increase for bilingual education. 

The bilingual education office estimates 
that of the remaining 139 unfunded pro- 
posals, half of these would have been 
funded had the money been available. 
These will have to be resubmitted in the 
next fiscal year. 

The bilingual education annual report 
submitted to Congress in January of this 
year states than an appropriation of $400 
million would be required in order to 
meet all the needs. This estimate is based 
on present costs and takes into consider- 
ation the critical need for teacher 
training. 

Quite obviously, the $25 million passed 
by the House and reported from the 
Senate committee is entirely inadequate. 
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Besides the unmet needs cited above, a 
new element has only recently been 
added, making the need for increased 
funds even more crucial. On May 25, 
1970, former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Robert Finch noti- 
fied over 1,000 school districts with 5 per- 
cent or more non-English-speaxing stu- 
dents that they must set up special pro- 
grams to eliminate the language barriers. 
This policy statement would serve to end 
discrimination against national origin 
minorities under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. This title prohibits 
the use of Federal funds for programs 
that discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin. 

Those school districts, containing sig- 
nificant numbers of Spanish-surnamed, 
Chinese, and other national origin mi- 
norities are now required to take positive 
steps to close the language gap. 

In the past, however, the bilingual edu- 
cation program has never funded pro- 
posals.for school districts containing less 
than 20 percent children who do not 
speak English at home. This new policy 
statement, requiring funds for districts 
with 5 percent or more non-English- 
speaking students, would place an even 
greater stress on this already underfund- 
ed program. If we are even to begin to 
carry out this new Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare policy designed 
to end discrimination against the Span- 
ish-speaking and other national origin 
minorities—and I believe we must—it is 
essential that we appropriate more funds 
for bilingual education. 

For the reasons cited above I am 
strongly in support of the amendment 
adding $5 million to those funds appro- 
priated for bilingual education, bringing 
the total to $30 million in fiscal year 
1971. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
join in this effort to raise the funding 
level for this immensely worthwhile pro- 
gram. 

Mr. MONDALE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, how much time re- 
mains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One min- 
ute. 

Mr. MONDALE. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of this amendment to add $25 
million to the appropriations for the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
Iurge its passage. 

The $25 million represents a combina- 
tion and compromise of several individual 
proposals for additions to ESEA, and I 
think that we should be very clear on 
this legislative history so the Commis- 
sioner of Education will know exactly 
how we intend it to be allocated. 

The breakdown is as follows: First, $10 
million for title III, of which $5.5 million 
is for supplementary centers and services, 
and $4.5 million for guidance and coun- 
seling. Second, $4 million is for the new 
part C of title V, authorizing grants to 
State and local educational agencies for 
planning and evaluation. Third, $6 mil- 
lion for bilingual education, of which $1 
million is specifically for the new section 
706, authorizing additional programs for 
schools on Indian reservations. Fourth, 
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$5 million for title VIII dropout preven- 
tion. 

These are all important programs, and 
I feel that passage of the amendment 
would be a substantial gain in trying to 
bring quality education to every Ameri- 
can youth. 

When we consider that title III was 
cut back by $34 million in. this last fis- 
cal year, the additions are simply a par- 
tial step toward restoring the leyel of 
funding in earlier years. 

Mr. President, I am particularly in- 
terested in the $4 million allocated to 
comprehensive planning and evaluation. 
For I am the author of the amendment 
which Congress added to ESEA earlier 
this year authorizing $10 million in 
grants to State and local educational 
agencies for comprehensive planning 
and evaluation. 

With annual expenditures by local 
school districts now exceeding $35 bil- 
lion, some solid long-range planning is 
essential. But administrators and edu- 
cators have pointed out time and again 
that with the day-to-day pressures and 
immediate demands on the school budg- 
ets, such planning and evaluation sim- 
ply is not occurring at present. 

Congress is about to pass close to $1.9 
billion for elementary and secondary ed- 
ucation. If that money is to be effectively 
used, we must give every assistance to 
develop careful, overall planning at the 
State and local levels. 

The $29.75 million already is contained 
in the bill for title V—but that figure 
was arrived at before Congress passed 
the new part C, as well as a new part 
B for assistance to local educational 
agencies. I would assume that HEW will 
allocate the $29.75 million to take ac- 
count of the new authorities. 

Mr. President, I also feel that the $6 
million addition to bilingual education 
is critical. 

In the Southwest, the median educa- 
tional level for Anglos is 12.1. But for 
Mexican-Americans it drops to 7.1, a gap 
of 5 years. In my own State of Massa- 
chusetts, where an estimated 7,800 
Puerto Rican children live in Boston, 
fewer than half were enrolled in school 
a year ago. 

This year the Office of Education has 
received 195 new proposals—but it has 
been able to fund only 54. From Massa- 
chusetts alone, 12 school districts made 
applications for new programs—but only 
one could be funded. 

In addition, the problems of bilingual 
education in Indian schools are severe. 
Earlier this week, I introduced an 
amendment to add money to title VII 
specifically for Indian schools. The 
amendment presently before us would 
earmark $1 million—to be added to the 
amounts that would otherwise go to In- 
dian schools under the regular title VII 
appropriation. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Education last year, 
I was appalled at what we have 
discovered: 

Indian dropout rates are twice the na- 
tional average in both public and Fed- 
eral schools; 

Some school districts have dropout 
rates approaching 100 percent; 

The achievement levels of Indian 
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children are 2 to 3 years below those of 
white students. 

Mr. President, approximately $700,- 
000 to $800,000 are presently going to 
Indian-related projects and programs 
under title VII. This amendment would 
provide an additional $1 million on top 
of that. The amount is insufficient, but 
it is a start. 

Finally, the amendment would. add $5 
million to the title VIII dropout program. 

Every school dropout is a potential 
tragedy—for the individual and for the 
society which failed him. I have seen 
estimates that 1 out of 3 fifth-graders 
today will drop out before completing 
high school. And the dropout rate is 
going up. 

So I support an increase, and I hope 
that it will be used for a broad range of 
new approaches to attack this critical 
problem. 

Mr. President, every one of these in- 
creases is urgently needed. The programs 
are sound. The needs are substantial. The 
potential returns from our Federal effort 
are great. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, these 
amendments are five in a group? 

Mr. MONDALE. Four. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. With the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, that would be five. 

Mr. PASTORE. No. That is included 
in the four. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is spread over 
a great number of programs, particularly 
in title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. It is hard to eval- 
uate just how much money we can ade- 
quately spend in some of these places, 
although we know that in the bilingual 
education, for instance—maybe we 
should have more, Some people say we 
should have less. 

It is hard to pick an absolute figure 
out of here. But I know that the com- 
mittee was almost amazed—I never 
realized it, I am frank about it—as to 
how many youngsters there were who 
needed bilingual education in this coun- 
try. The number runs over 5 million. 
I think that the Senator from New 
Hampshire and I would be glad to ac- 
cept that part of the amendment, but the 
Senator has sort of got us up against it 
on the dropouts and the guidance and 
the counseling. 

The House put more money into the 
bill over the budget and we put more in 
than the House on guidance and coun- 
seling. I know those additions are justi- 
fied. There is only one counselor for 
1,000 high school students and the ratio 
for the primary grades is deplorable. It 
should be one for every 200 or 300 pri- 
ion students to do the right kind of 
ob. 

We cannot separate the consequences 
of dropouts from the guidance and coun- 
seling programs that are available. They 
go together. So we added $2 million over 
the House for the dropout program and 
put more in the guidance and counseling 
program. 

The amendment is reasonable which 
the Senator from Minnesota proposes, 
but the Senator from New Hampshire and 
I are in a little bit of a quandary as to 
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where the emphasis should be placed. 
They are hard to separate, if not im- 
possible. We heard some excellent, testi- 
mony on this and, we. would be willing 
to accept that part of the amendment 
if the Senator from New Hampshire will 
agree. 

Mr. COTTON. Before the Senator 
leaves that, let me say that I am perfectly 
willing to take this amendment to con- 
ference. But we doubled the amount for 
the dropout program over 1970. We add- 
ed $2 million on the dropouts and then 
we added $3 million on the guidance and 
counseling, for a total of $5 million, and 
that is over the budget of the House. I 
want to make that clear. But these are 
worthy amendments. If we can get away 
with it and not run into trouble, I agree 
with the distinguished chairman that we 
should take them to conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Then the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
would be included in this amendment. 

I want to say for the RECORD that I 
am willing to talk with the House about 
this question, because it is a small 
amount compared to the total in the 
bill, but I do not view with too much 
enthusiasm these evaluation and plan- 
ning things, programs down in the De- 
partment. All they do down there is ap- 
point a committee on a commission to 
study and evaluate the obvious, at the 
same time, they tell the students, and 
teachers, and educators—stand aside and 
wait until we complete our study. We 
have a whole warehouse full of studies 
down here. 

We will have to spend more money to 
build another warehouse for studies and 
reports. They should go about their busi- 
ness. Everyone is planning, evaluating, 
studying, and appointing commissions. 
There is some merit to this proposal, 
however, in that this would allow the 
States to do their own evaluating rather 
than down at the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and, therefore, 
we accept that amendment with that 
reservation. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 11, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 

Sec. 213. No part of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be paid, as part of a 
grant, loan, or other financial assistance to 
any institution of higher education which 
is closed or classes suspended at any time 
during the regular academic year for the 
purpose of allowing students or faculty to 
engage in nonacademic political activities 
other than voting. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. GURNEY, I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I do not wish to usurp 
the prerogatives of the leadership here, 
but how does the Senator feel about a 
limitation of time on his amendment? 
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Mr. GURNEY. That will be perfectly 
all right with me. Half an hour, 15 min- 
utes to either side? That would be ample. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—the Senator from 
New Hampshire and I ask that jointly— 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. GURNEY) have a time limi- 
tation on it of 30 minutes, with 15 min- 
utes to a side, the time to be equally 
divided between the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Gurney) and the Senator from 
Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Washington? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is plain enough. What it 
does is to prevent any of the moneys in 
this bill from going to colleges or uni- 
versities that suspend their classes or 
close down their institutions during the 
regular academic session for the pur- 
pose of engaging in politics. 

Following the Kent State incident and 
the Cambodian uproar, we saw a great 
amount of political activity from college 
campuses. Everyone here I know had 
visits from students interested especially 
in the war issue, and they started a 
movement which has rapidly developed 
into another kind of thrust; namely, a 
plan to engage in heavy political ac- 
tivity this fall. 

Some very interesting articles have 
been written on the subject. One was 
published in yesterday’s Washington 
Evening Star about the whole movement. 
I will read a few phrases from it. It 
speaks of scores of such groups now 
engaging or planning political activity, 
and I read: 

Another survey by the New Congress 
Movement indicates that 17 colleges with 
a total enrollment of 100,000 have agreed 
to a fall recess allowing students to partic- 
tpate in politics, American University, Brown, 
City College of New York, Cornell, Haver- 
ford, Hollins; MIT, Oberlin, Princeton, Vas- 
sar and the University of Pennsylvania are 
-among the 17. Eleven others—Stanford, 
Notre Dame, University of Chicago, Clark, 
Duke, Johns Hopkins, Michigan State, Syra- 
cuse, Wellesley, Columbia and Sarah Law- 
rence—are expected to announce such a re- 
cess in the future. 


Mr. President, so the problem is there. 
It shows what is intended. It poses a 
great many serious questions which have 
been the subject of speculation in many 
news comments in recent days. I wish I 
had time—the hour is late and I do not— 
to go into them at some length, Many 
editorials have been written. One of the 
most interesting articles was published 
in the Washington Post not too long ago. 
I will not read it all, just cite some of 
the questions raised by this proposed 
political activity: 

Are private colleges and universities that 
appear to lend support to political activities 
risking challenges to their vital tax-exempt 
status? 

When campus authorities alter or shorten 
academic calendars, are they inviting de- 
mands or even lawsuits from some students 
or their families for at least partial tuition 
refunds? 

Can students amd professors plunge into 
political work if they are receiving aid from 
the government or private foundations? 
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I might point out that in Florida, at 
the University of Miami, when there was 
a recent shutdown over the Kent State 
and Cambodia affair, the president of the 
university actually did shut down the 
university and two law students sued in 
Federal court to have it reopened, and 
the judge so held. There were many 
other lawsuits around the country where 
this happened, so that the lawsuit ques- 
tion is raised as a serious problem, which 
has already happened. 

I continue to read: 

Finally, does the current surge of political 
activity pose any threats to academic free- 
dom—that cherished right to hold and voice 
one’s individual beliefs without fear of 
reprisals? 


Many papers and editorials have edi- 
torialized on that particular point. I 
think that one of the most interesting I 
have read was brought to my attention 
by the Senator from North Dakota (Mr. 
Younc), who had it printed in the 
ReEcorp yesterday or today. 

This incident involves the University 
of North Dakota which faced the prob- 
lem. 

I will read the editorial from a North 
Dakota newspaper. It sums up the whole 
problem very admirably. This was an 
action taken by the dean’s council, facul- 
ty members, and students in dealing with 
the controversial subject of whether this 
particular university would shut down 
this fall. 

It reads in part: 


“The University of North Dakota recog- 
nizes» the importance of, and encourages, 
participation by individuals in the political, 
Social, and economic affairs of the com- 
munity, state and nation,” the policy state- 
ment says. While we respect the deep con- 
cern of individual faculty members and stu- 
dents about events and issues which have 
brought increasing turmoil to our nation 
and the concomitant desire to participate 
actively in the fall elections, we must em- 
phasize the distinction between involvement 
of an individual and involvement of the 
University as an institution. The University 
affirms its traditional concern for the well- 
being of the society; at the same time it 
must remain outside the political arena. 
Adjustment of the academic calendar in 
order to free students, faculty, or other 
employees to engage in political activity is 
not consistent with the foregoing affirma- 
tion. 


In explanation, the statement says, in 
part: 

In the first place when a student enrolls 
in the University and pays his tuition and 
fees, the University is legally committed to a 
published calendar, with provision for cer- 
tain kinds of exceptions; there is the implied 
commitment by the University to deliver 
certain educational experiences. The calen- 
dar does not disallow politically-related pro- 
grams, e.g., a seminar at Bismarck during 
the legislative session taught on a non-par- 
tisan basis. Other kinds of regular and an- 
nounced scheduled class and field work 
programs may be arranged. 

The fundamental issue is the corporate 
involvement of the University and any ac- 
tions that might-involve institutional poltti- 
cal commitments. Such actions might create 
a picture of Institutional political unanim- 
ity which would not represent the views of 
all members of the University community. 

There is the danger that the University 
could evolve toward a kind of political or- 
thodoxy, which in certain circumstances 
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might even inhibit and discourage the ex- 
pression of other opinions, 


That is what the editorial or statement 
said in part regarding this very proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Florida with reference to the lan- 
guage of his amendment, when he refers 
to, “which is closed or classes suspended 
at any time” is it the intention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator to include only that 
closing or suspension of classes that oc- 
curred hereafter? 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator is correct, 
hereafter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in read- 
ing the summary or the statement of pur- 
pose of the University of North Dakota, 
it seems to me that it sums up the prob- 
lem. 

I do not know any Member of the Sen- 
ate—certainly not this Member—who is 
opposed to political activity on the part 
of students. As a matter of fact, I have 
had college students and high school stu- 
dents in every one of my four campaigns 
for Congress who worked very actively in 
my campaign. And I spoke on the college 
and high school campuses and encour- 
aged the students to engage in political 
activity. 

What I think is wrong and what the 
editorial comments in many of the lead- 
ing newspapers of the country and a 
great many people who have set their 
minds to this problem think is wrong is 
that the university itself should com- 
mit itself in the political arena, because 
once it does that it opens cans of all 
kinds of worms, 

It opens up all kinds of hostile feelings 
against the university. And this is not the 
sort of a place where we should have 
Official attitudes taken by the universi- 
ties and academic communities to hurl 
the institution as such into the political 
arena, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s amendment refers to the “regular 
academic year.” I take it that would not 
refer to the summer sessions. The Sen- 
ator is talking more in terms of what we 
ordinarily understand as the fall semes- 
ter, trisemester, starting in September 
of the school year and generally running 
on until May or early June? 

Mr. GURNEY. In answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator, I would say that 
would normally be the case. I think that 
some universities, of course, are not on 
the old system of two semesters. They 
are on the three-semester system. If 
that is their regular system, and they are 
in full session during the summer season, 
of course it would apply to them. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
some talk on the part of a very few col- 
leges and universities, as I understand 
it, that there might be an adjustment in 
the academic year, whereby instead of 
classes starting in September and run- 
ning straight through until the end of 
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the first semester in January or Febru- 
ary, the school year might start in Sep- 
tember and then along about the mid- 
dle of October there would not be any 
school for a couple of weeks for the pur- 
poses of enabling the faculty and stu- 
dents to participate in the fall campaign. 
Then, after the campaign, along about 
November 5, classses would resume. 

I wonder if such an arrangement 
would constitute a “regular academic 
year” or if this would be a device for 
evading the intention of this legislation. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the Senator’s question, I would 
say that if that were part of the regularly 
published academic year, a recess at a 
particular time, as the Senator has said, 
then it would not fall within the purview 
of this amendment. 

If, on the other hand, a college or 
university had an academic year start- 
ing October 1, and its Christmas vaca- 
tion starting December 15, then a cessa- 
tion of the classes for a period of time 
to engage in political activity would be 
a violation of the amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator seems to 
say that in the situation I described that, 
if in a publication it was indicated that 
classes would start for the fall term, let 
us say, on September 20, and from the 
period October 20 through November 5 
there would be a “recess” and then 
classes would resume on November 5 and 
continue on until the end of the semes- 
ter on February 1—if that is the way it 
was handled, it would not be violative 
of his proposed amendment. 

Mr. GURNEY. The Senator is correct. 
As I understand the question of the Sen- 
ator, if those at the university under- 
stood that that recess was part of the 
academic year, then it would not be a 
violation. 

If I may continue, one most interest- 
ing thing that happened in my office 
during the visits of the many students 
in the past several weeks, and more par- 
ticularly 2 or 3 weeks ago, when students 
who came to my office, was that I had 
several who complained to me about their 
particular colleges and universities shut- 
ing down and depriving them of an 
education. 

They did not complain about the stu- 
dents who wanted to take off on their 
own time and come to Washington to 
talk to their Senators and Representa- 
tives. But they did complain bitterly be- 
cause the college presidents and faculty 
and a few universities in some instances 
had simply closed down the college or 
university arbitrarily. 

These students who were complaining 
were not able to continue their academic 
curriculum and that was what they 
wanted. 

I think that a great many students 
feel that way. As a matter of fact, I think 
that a great majority of them feel that 
way and that a great many faculty mem- 
bers also feel that way. 

It may be that a great majority of 
those students should be protected. The 
various lawsuits which have been filed 
around the country make it appear that 
way. Having lawsuits filed by students to 
keep their schools open so that they may 
continue going to college is indicative of 
the kind of students I am speaking of. 
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I would hope that the very -serious 
question which is obviously being 
raised—tests, tax status, academic 
standards, the right of students who 
want to continue their education—and 
all of these matters have been raised by 
@ lot of very serious-thinking people 
around the country in the past 2 or 3 
weeks in answer to some of the proposals 
to close down our colleges and universi- 
ties this fall. 

I hope the Senate will agree with me 
and vote for the amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I sym- 
pathize with the motives my friend from 
Florida has in offering the amendment. 
He was kind enough to discuss it with 
me. However, Mr. President, I do wish 
to say this. 

In committee the Senator from New 
Hampshire offered an amendment. That 
amendment was not pointed in any way, 
shape, or form to colleges or to students 
who participate in political campaigns. 
The thing that bothered me was closing 
down the colleges and universities before 
the year was up and not giving instruc- 
tion. The amendment the Senator from 
New Hampshire had in mind was simply 
to provide that those colleges that did 
not run approximately the same number 
of total weeks in the year that they ran 
the year before this, in a normal year, 
would suffer a correspondingly propor- 
tionate decrease in Federal funds. The 
committee, and I trust its judgment, was 
against including the provision in the 
bill. They did consent to a recommenda- 
tion by the committee in the report 
against the practice of closing down col- 
leges and not giving instruction. 

In the matter of closing colleges and 
letting students participate in campaigns, 
I must say frankly to my friend from 
Florida I would feel that I was a hypo- 
crite if I voted for or supported the 
amendment, because shortly after the 
Cambodian incident, when all these stu- 
dents in groups and droves descended on 
Washington, I resolved to set aside 5 days 
and sit down and talk with every group 
that came in, no matter what State they 
came from. I am glad I did. I was here 
over that weekend. It was an extremely 
interesting experience. There were some 
students who presented difficulties, but 
many of them presented some extremely 
challenging, logical and reasonable ideas. 
I think it was a good thing for them to 
feel they had come to see me in my of- 
fice and that they could have their say. 

To every one of those groups that came 
in I said to them when they talked about 
our system being wrong and that there 
has to be a revolution, and that sort of 
talk, I told them to look at my State of 
New Hampshire and what happened up 
there in the presidential primary when 
the students went out from the colleges 
in New Hampshire, and probably from 
colleges outside of New Hampshire, and 
administered a stunning defeat to the 
President of the United States, by carry- 
ing the primary for EUGENE MCCARTHY in 
the first primary in the country. 

I said to them, “That shows what you 
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can do. If you want to bring your ideals 
to pass, do it within the system, do it 
within the framework; you can doit; you 
can go from door to door and talk to 
people. No matter whether you are old 
enough to vote, no matter what your 
voting age is, you have your influence.” 

If I were a candidate for office I would 
hate to have students of the colleges of 
the State of New Hampshire going up 
and down the street telling people not 
to vote for Corron. I cannot imagine a 
group I would be more fearful of unless 
it were the rura] mail carriers. I have 
always had a fear of them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, this amendment is 
pointed at the very thing I am compelled 
to believe it should not be pointed at. I 
did feel the practice of shutting down 
the colleges at the end of the year and 
letting everybody out, promoting them 
without examinations and refusing in- 
struction to those who might want to 
stay and receive instruction was wrong. 
I felt that should be taken into con- 
sideration in the grants offered, but that 
was purely in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I will say to the Senator from Florida, 
while I recognize his complete sincerity, 
and much can be said for his position, 
and even though I represent his side of 
the committee, I cannot possibly support 
his amendment and I hope that he would 
not push the amendment to a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as a 
matter of fact, this matter of limiting 
funds or denying funds, or obtaining 
funds was discussed at some length in our 
committee. While I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, I sympathize 
with the Senator from Florida who is 
proposing the amendment. I am afraid 
we would be setting a bad precedent here 
because there is no connection between 
the spirit which motivates us in making 
these grants and what we are trying to 
stop. As a matter of fact, I think we are 
impinging a little on the administration 
of the colleges and universities. This 
could lead to abuses and affect the free 
flow of education at the community level 
as well. I do not think we should stop the 
fiow of funds to stifie any activity that 
might be considered political. In the long 
run that might come back to haunt us. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire and with the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I appreciate what the Senator 
from Florida is trying to do, but cannot 
support him. 

Mr. President, the people he talks 
about, who do those things on campus or 
off campus are a small minority. Some 
call them militants, and they will go their 
way no matter what. They will just leave 
classes and leave the schools. What I 
would like to do is encourage those who 
are the majority to take an active part in 
the democratic process. No one ever sug- 
gested in all these discussions that we 
close any school at any time. The tax- 
payers pay for the education and the 
students go there for an education, and 
that is what we all want. 
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But if someone felt he wanted to get 
a small amount of time off and the elec- 
tion is on Tuesday, on Wednesday, he 
would say, “Can I have Friday off if I 
make it up?” This is all that most of the 
plans provide from the Princeton plan 
on. 

I think this will be a great program. 
Then they cannot come back and say, as 
many of these young people said to us re- 
cently, that they have been excluded 
from the process. Once they have gone 
out they cannot come back and say they 
were excluded because they were part and 
they will take some pride in the part they 
play. We should encourage that, particu- 
larly after the House and the Senate 
have just voted 18-year-olds the right to 
vote. 

The people who would destroy property 
or violate the rights of others are not 
the ones we are talking about. They are 
a small minority’ numberwise, believe 
me. We are trying to reach the vast ma- 
jority of students so that they might 
take part in the processes of democracy. 
When they do, it will be found that they 
will become excellent citizens. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). All time having been used or 
yielded back, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida [putting the question]. 

The amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT NO. 654 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment, No. 654, which is also 
sponsored by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GoopELL), the 


Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), 
the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 


LIAMS), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) and the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya). 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request at this time? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator agree to a limitation of 15 
minutes on each side? 

Mr. NELSON. I have no objection, if 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL) —— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Or less? 

Mr. NELSON. Let us say 15 minutes. 
The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) does not seem to be on the 
floor. I will take probably 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
Nelson amendment be limited to 15 
minutes on each side, to be equally di- 
vided between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The. yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend until we get the 
amendment reported? 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
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tor from Wisconsin for himself and other 
Senators will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 654) as follows: 

On page 5, line 16, strike out “$30,800,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$40,800,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. The amendment to the 
Education Appropriations Act, HR. 
16919, that Senators KENNEDY, GOODELL, 
and I have introduced—amendment No. 
654—-would add $10 million to the 
Teacher Corps appropriations so that we 
can make a modest start on three new 
programs authorized by Congress this 
year: A Student Teacher Corps, a cor- 
rection program for young offenders and 
an Indian reservation program. 

Each of these programs has been care- 
fully tested through pilot projects and 
enjoys wide support in the education 
community. 

Congress added these programs and 
increased the authorization for the 
Teacher Corps by $44 million—from $56 
to $100 million—this year after the Pres- 
ident had sent up his budget. The act was 
not signed into law until April. Therefore 
the administration had no opportunity 
to take the new authorizations into con- 
sideration when making up their budget. 
We are grateful that the full administra- 
tion request for the Teacher Corps has 
been approved both by the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committee this 
year. I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the chairman of the HEW Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Senator 
Macnuson, for his strong support for the 
Teacher Corps over the years and to 
thank the Appropriations Committee for 
appropriating the full administration re- 
quest for the Teacher Corps, $30.8 mil- 
lion. However, we believe that the crisis 
in education is so serious, and the oppor- 
tunity that the Teacher Corps offers to 
us for engaging young Americans in 
working constructively on this problem is 
so great, that we should move forward as 
rapidly as possible in expanding the 
Teacher Corps to fulfill its promise. 
Therefore we have proposed this modest 
$10 million amendment to make a start 
on these three programs for which Con- 
gress authorized an additional $44 mil- 
lion this year. 

Let me speak briefiy about the Stu- 
dent Teacher Corps program. 


THE STUDENT TEACHER CORPS PROGRAM 


The.concept: We cannot afford to wait 
another 10 years to provide decent edu- 
cation to the young children of poverty. 
Yet to do the job now requires finding a 
vast supply of people able and willing 
to work in our hardest pressed schools. 
That supply exists in high schools and 
colleges where bright and dedicated 
young Americans are searching for ways 
to make a genuine contribution. The 
Teacher Corps has demonstrated that 
their learning skills can be turned into 
teaching skills if the course work and 
service programs are carefully built. 

The proposal: We propose a national 
program to bring carefully selected, 
trained, and dedicated college and high 
school and junior high school students 
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to work in tutorial programs in our Na- 
tion’s poverty schools by establishing a 
Student Teacher Corps, based on the 
Teacher Corps’ experience gnd structure. 

Background: Studies of existing tutor- 
ing programs demonstrate that careful 
training, a strong program structure 
within the school system, and close co- 
operation with parents and community 
groups are essential if student tutorial 
programs are to be effective. The Teacher 
Corps, enacted by Congress in 1965, has 
won strong local support and the en- 
dorsement of the National Education 
Association and the American Federation 
of Teachers. It is now carrying out a pro- 
gram with about 2,600 members in 135 
school districts in 40 States. It has dem- 
onstrated that college students can be 
trained to be effective tutors in teams led 
by experienced teachers. The Student 
Teacher Corps Act builds on both that 
experience and that reputation. 

How it would work: Student Teacher 
Corps tutors will work with regular 
Teacher Corps programs. Proposals 
would be developed at the local level by 
schools and universities working in co- 
operation with community members and 
with the approval of the State depart- 
ment of education. The Federal Govern- 
ment would pay training, administra- 
tive costs and 90 percent of compensa- 
tion. After training, Corps members 
would serve in the schools in teams 
under a leader from the school system. 
Kinds of members would include: 

COLLEGE VOLUNTEER TUTORS 

College students would volunteer, be 
trained, and serve in teams in schools 
under the supervision of team leaders. 
It is hoped regular course credit at the 
university could be arranged for their 
tutorial services. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TUTORS 


Recent programs have had great suc- 
cess using high school students from 
poverty schools—often high school stu- 
dents with learning problems them- 
selves—to tutor younger children. Re- 
sults show that both high school stu- 
dents and younger children learn well 
under the programs. 

ADULT VOLUNTEERS 

Parents and others from the local 
community, and people from the larger 
community would be trained and work 
either part time or full time in tutorial 
teams. Those working full time would 
be eligible for subsistence level pay on 
the scale of regular Teacher Corps in- 
terns. Others would be compensated for 
expenses as volunteers. High school stu- 
dents would be paid only for work done 
outside of school hours. Many college 
students working as tutors would be eli- 
gible for college work-study programs. 

Before closing, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Washington Post concerning 
the Teacher Corps and the appropria- 
tions amendment before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Apr. 28, 1970] 
A Domestic PEACE CORPS IN EDUCATION 
President Nixon signed into law earlier this 

month a major new program approved by 
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Congress to expand and strengthen the work 
of the Teachers Corps. It would enable that 


useful and imaginative agency to tap the re- 
sources of generosity and good will lying so 
largely unused among the nation’s youth; it 
would give college graduates, high school and 
college students and others a chance to help 
disadvantaged inner city children overcome 
the handicaps which so often thwart their 
hopes for education. But the program, now 
authorized, has still to be funded. Appro- 
priation hearings are currently in progress 
before a Senate appropriations subcommit- 
tee. Uniess it deals with the Teacher Corps 
& great deal more generously than the House 
has done, the whole promising program will 
amount to little more than another promise 
broken. 

The Teacher Corps as originally conceived 
operated to improve educational opportuni- 
ties for poor children by helping colleges to 
train teachers and helping schools to improve 
the way teachers are used. It was a boon at 
once to young college graduates who wanted 
to make teaching a career and to the over- 
burdened staffs of inner city schools. 

A bipartisan group led by Senator Gay- 
lord Nelson and Rep. William Steiger intro- 
duced a Student Teachers Corps bill last year 
which, now that it has been enacted, enables 
the agency to attract volunteers to serve dur- 
ing the school year, under the direction of 
trained teachers, as tutors and instructional 
aides both in schools and in the communi- 
ties, many of them without any compensa- 
tion, some with living allowances in much 
the manner of the Peace Corps and VISTA. 
This seems in close accord with a hope ex- 
pressed by President Nixon during his elec- 
tion campaign for “a national Teacher 


Corps which would bring carefully selected 
college and high school students into action 
as tutors in core-city schools.” 

The Teacher Corps authorization signed 
by. the President approved the expenditure 
of $100 million for fiscal year 1971. But be- 


fore the new authorization had been ap- 
proved, the administration fixed a budget 
amount of only $30.8 million for the agency. 
This is precisely the amount which the 
House granted. It will suffice at best to fi- 
nance only the old program—and that on a 
meager basis. There is a superb opportunity 
at hand to enlarge the Teacher Corps’ contri- 
bution to urban life. It would be a shame to 
let this hope die aborning. 


[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1970] 
FUNDING THE TEACHER CORPS 


The Teacher Corps needs more money if it 
is to do what Congress has told it to do. The 
last chance it has to get that money will 
come tomorrow or the next day when the 
Senate votes on an appropriation measure 
for the Office of Education. Senators Nelson, 
Kennedy and Goodell have proposed an 
amendment to increase the funds available 
for Teacher Corps programs by $10 million. 

Once a stepchild of the administration, the 
Teacher Corps now seems to have been made 
a fullfledged member of the family. The ad- 
ministration proposed to give it an allow- 
ance of $30.8 milion for the fiscal year ahead, 
and the Hopse of Representatives granted 
this sum without a murmur. The Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee approved the same 
amount in the bill now before the Senate as 
a whole. But in the meantime—in the period 
since the budget requests were framed— 
Congress voted to enlarge the Teacher Corps’ 
responsibilities. Those responsibilities can be 
discharged only with added money. 

Last month Congress passed the Nelson- 
Steiger bill to create a Student Teacher 
Corps which would operate to train and su- 
pervise college students, high school students 
and neighborhood people for service in tu- 
torial programs to help inner city children. 
The idea is a marvelously imaginative and 
practical one, It would give a big boost to 
youngsters in culturally deprived and dis- 
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advantaged homes—a measure of the head 
start President Nixon has said is so vital to 
education. And at the same time it could be 
immensely valuable in giving the students 
serving as tutors a chance to put their en- 
ergies and ideals to constructive use. 

Another bill passed by Congress authorizes 
the Teacher Corps to help universities set 
up programs aimed at preparing teachers to 
work with, young offenders in reformatories 
and prisons, This seems another immensely 
constructive undertaking. So is still another 
proposal approved by Congress telling the 
Teacher Corps to provide interns and team 
leaders for work on Indian reservations, 

These programs can produce rich social 
dividends. Having authorized them, Congress 
now needs to finance them. The Teacher 
Corps is ready and eager to get going. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would 
like also to place in the RECORD certain 
excerpts from reports of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare concerning 
the Teacher Corps written over the 
last 2 years, regarding the status of the 
Teacher Corps. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT ON HIGHER EDUCATION AMENDMENTS 
OF 1968—SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


D.—INDEPENDENT STATUS OF TEACHER CORPS 


In drafting the Teacher Corps legislation 
in 1965, the committee took care to specify 
that. the Director would be equal in pay 
level to the then current rate for bureau 
chiefs. It was the committee's intention that 
the Teacher Corps be independent within 
the Office of Education reporting directly 
to the Commissioner. 

The committee intended that the Teacher 
Corps not be an ordinary teacher education 
program. It recognized that the Teacher 
Corps needed maximum possible independ- 
ence and visibility if its full potential as 
a- recruiter of new teachers and an innova- 
tor in teacher education was to be reached. 

This is the way the program worked until 
this March when it was placed within the 
new Bureau of Education personnel develop- 
ment. 

During the early years of the program, 
when funding was uncertain, the Teacher 
Corps was operated first as a Task Force and 
then was attached to the Bureau of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education. The commit- 
tee understands that during this period the 
Teacher Corps, in effect, reported directly 
to the Commissioner. Now, however, the 
committee understands that the Teachers 
Corps has been ‘made an ordinary division 
of the new Bureau of Education Personnel 
Development. 

The committee is concerned that with the 
severely limited independence of a division 
in a bureau in the Office of Education much 
of the promise of the Teacher Corps as con- 
ceived by this committee may be lost. 


REPORT ON ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION AMENDMENTS OF 1969—SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


STUDENT TEACHER CORPS 


Section 804 of the bill amends title V-B-1 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, which 
authorizes the Teacher Corps. The amend- 
ments— 

(1) authorize a now component, the Stu- 
dent Teacher Corps, 

(2) adjust the salary rate for members of 
the Teacher Corps, and 

(3) increase the authorization of appropri- 
ations for the program. 

In recent years college students have vol- 
unteered by the tens of thousands for tu- 
torial, programs. However, these programs 
have often lacked the careful training, selec- 
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tion and integration into school programs and 
community life essential for success in teach- 
ing children from poverty homes. 

A new movement has also begun that uses 
high school, junior high school, and in some 
cases even elementary school pupils from 
the higher grades in tutoring their younger 
school mates, Careful research shows that 
such tutorial programs are very successful, 
both for tutor and tutee. 

These amendments are designed to provide 
an opportunity to expand these programs 
at the local level in conjunction with local 
Teacher Corps projects. 

The Teacher Corps is a suitable vehicle 
because its present structure requires uni- 
versities, school systems and community 
groups to work together in designing and op- 
erating innovative training and teaching pro- 
grams under local control. 

Already a number of innovative programs 
involving both adult and young pupil tutors 
have been developed as part of ongoing 
Teacher Corps programs. This new legisla- 
tion will provide the legislative authority 
necessary to carry on this work in the 80 
projects now supported by the Teacher Corps 
and in the new projects that the increased 
authorization would make possible. 

The amendment also increases the au- 
thorized ceiling for the pay of regular Teach- 
er Corps members to $90 a week. The present 
level of $75 a week has been ruled taxable 
income by the Internal Revenue Service since 
Teacher Corps interns are paid by local 
schools systems (with 90% federal funds) 
for more than half time work. In several 
large cities the resulting take-home pay 
after deductions amounts to $50 to $60 a 
week. When Congress established the $75 per 
week rate, the amount was thought to be 
comparable to the non-taxable stipends un- 
der other teacher training programs. It is 
not mandatory that all Teacher Corps in- 
terns should be paid at the higher rate, but 
in cases where the costs of living are high 
the Commissioner would have the discretion 
of reimbursing school systems for compen- 
sating teacher-interns at rates up to the 
higher figure. 

With respect to compensation for the stu- 
dent tutors the amendment provides that 
tutors and instructional assistants shall be 
compensated at rates consistent with the 
practice under comparable work study pro- 
grams. 

In commenting on the Teacher Corps in its 
report on the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1968 the Committee reasserted its inten- 
tion that the Teacher Corps be operated in 
the Office of Education as an independent 
“Corps” program. In this report the Com- 
mittee again emphasizes that this was and 
is the Congressional intention in setting up 


this special program. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, as this 
report language makes clear, the Teacher 
Corps was designed to be a Corps, that 
is to say an independent program on 
the model of the Peace Corps; a program 
with a spirit of innovation very hard to 
achieve in ordinary bureaucratic pro- 
grams no matter how efficiently run. It 
was the intent of the committee in draft- 
ing this legislation that the Teacher 
Corps be as independent as possible with- 
in the Office of Education, reporting di- 
rectly to the Commissioner. Two admin- 
istrations have seen fit not to operate 
the Teacher Corps as it was intended but 
rather to place it within a regular bureau 
within the Office of Education. I want 
to take this opportunity to state that I 
believe this to be a mistake. It is not 
only contrary to the intent of Congress 
but, more important, detrimental to the 
concept of the Teacher Corps itself and 
a great handicap for the program. 
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Consider, for instance, the question of 
staff. The Teacher Corps is now a di- 
vision of a line bureau in the Office of 
Education. As such it must compete with 
other divisions for scarce staff positions 
and administrative expense funds. As a 
result the Teacher Corps staff has been 
cut from 61 in 1968 to 47 today, while 
its program has increased from $17 mil- 
lion to $30.8 million. The story on ex- 
pense funds is similar. I do not seek to 
criticize anyone. It is the administrative 
arrangements that are at fault. The 
great success of the Teacher Corps de- 
spite this organizational handicap is a 
tribute to the program and to its ad- 
ministrators and especially to the spirit 
of young Americans who continue to ap- 


ply for the difficult Teacher Corps serv-. 


ice at the rate of nine applications for 
every position available. 

The Teacher Corps has now proven 
itself to be enormously effective. It has 
always had the enthusiastic support of 
the education community, the National 
Education Association, and the American 
Federation of Teachers. It has earned 
the support of local schoo! officials and 
of university people who were initially 
somewhat suspicious of the idea. It con- 
tinues to have very strong support among 
young college students. I understand 
that the Teacher Corps and Peace Corps 
and VISTA each year send a joint mail- 
ing to college seniors and that the Teach- 
er Corps gets as many ressponses to the 
mailing as both VISTA and the Peace 
Corps combined. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
urge the administration to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity that the 
Teacher Corps represents, Not only do I 
suggest that the Teacher Corps be made 
as independent as possible, but that the 
administration request for next year the 
full $100 million authorized by Congress 
for the Teacher Corps program. No 
problem that we face is more serious than 
education for the children of poverty. 
Nothing is more desperately needed by 
this Nation than opportunities to involve 
its young people constructively in deal- 
ing with its social problems. At a time 
when we seek to reach out to young peo- 
ple to provide them with ways of express- 
ing their social concern through avenues 
of peaceful and constructive change, the 
Teacher Corps offers a tested and proven 
opportunity. I hope that the Senators 
will support the amendment before them 
this evening, and I hope that the admin- 
istration will join with us in providing 
an opportunity for the Teacher Corps to 
fulfill its promise. 

I yield the floor to the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GOODELL). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator wish? 

Mr. GOODELL. Two minutes. 

Mr. President, I rise to urge that the 
Senate pass this amendment—co- 
authored by Senators NELSON, KENNEDY, 
and myself—to provide an additional $10 
million for the Teacher Corps. 

I am extremely pleased that the House 
and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees have allowed the full budget re- 
quest of $30.8 million for the Teacher 
Corps in H.R. 16916. This is certainly a 
well-deserved vote of confidence in a pro- 
gram which is now a proven success. 
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However, the original budget request 
did not include funds for three innova- 
tive and vitally needed programs which 
were newly authorized by the Congress 
in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act amendments—Public Law 91- 
230—approved on April 13, 1970, after 
the budget was submitted. Neither the 
House nor the Senate Appropriations 
Committee have provided funds for these 
programs either. These three new pro- 
grams are: Corrections education, Stu- 
dent Teacher Corps, and assistance to 
Indian children. It is our intention that 
of the $10 million to be provided by this 
amendment, $4 million would be spent 
for the corrections education program, 
$4 million for the Student Teacher Corps, 
and $2 million for the Indian program. 

In addition to their common legislative 
origin, each of these programs has been 
proven successful in projects conducted 
by the Teacher Corps on a pilot basis. 
Congress has recognized the value of 
permanently authorizing these three 
programs; it should now fulfill its re- 
sponsibility by providing the means for a 
modest start in implementing them. 

Of particular interest to me is the 
opportunity afforded by this amendment 
to provide $4 million for the Teacher 
Corps corrections education program. 
With the cosponsorship of 10 Senators, 
I introduced the amendment to the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
which established this program on a per- 
manent, nationwide basis a few months 


ago. 

I introduced that amendment because 
of my deep concern over the need to im- 
prove our correctional system. It is a 
shocking fact that up to 75 percent of 
the offenders released from confinement 
in prisons, jails, juvenile training schools, 
and probation and parole organizations 
commit new crimes and return to con- 
finement. Our corrections system does 
not correct. For young offenders particu- 
larly, these institutions offer an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to obtain a graduate 
degree in crime. 

The Teacher Corps program provides 
a sound and viable means of changing 
this shocking situation. Its basic objec- 
tive is to encourage colleges and uni- 
versities and local school systems to 
establish and expand specialized pro- 
grams of teacher training for assisting 
in the rehabilitation of juvenile delin- 
quents and youth offenders in penal in- 
stitutions and community-based cor- 
rectional facilities. It is designed to en- 
courage young people to make education 
in the corrections field a permanent 
career choice—a step we should have 
taken long ago. It also will complement 
the efforts of other Federal, State, and 
local agencies to provide better education 
programs for juvenile delinquents and 
youthful offenders. 

The Teacher Corps has demonstrated 
the success of this program in four pilot 
projects undertaken since 1968 in the 
States of New York, Illinois, Connecticut, 
and Georgia. The results of these pilot 
efforts are clear proof of the Teacher 
Corps’ ability to initiate effective reforms 
in an area so crucially related to our na- 
tional well-being. Presently, there are a 
significant number of corrections edu- 
cation proposals which have been sub- 
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mitted to the Teacher Corps by various 
organizations and universities in several 
States and 10 new programs can be 
started this year. However, unless this 
amendment is passed, funds will not be 
available to implement these programs. 

The Student Teacher Corps and the 
Indian program have also clearly dem- 
onstrated on a pilot basis their poten- 
tial for improving neglected groups in 
our society. The funds to be provided by 
this amendment will be of critical im- 
portance in expanding the success real- 
ized thus far. The Student Teacher Corps 
program will enable the Teacher Corps 
to train aud use volunteer tutors from 
colleges, schools, und communities as 
part of regular Teacher Corps teams. 
This program will give direction to a 
movement of recent years in which tens 
of thousands of college students have 
volunteered for tutorial programs to aid 
children of poverty homes. High school, 
junior high school, and even elementary 
school pupils from higher grades have 
also established tutorial programs for 
younger school mates. In its pilot proj- 
ects the Teacher Corps has tested and 
proven the beneficial results of these 
programs to tutor and tutee alike. With 
this permanent authorization now estab- 
lished, the necessary direction and train- 
ing can be offered to expand and improve 
the delivery of these services. The $4 mil- 
lion provided by this amendment is es- 
sential to the needed implementation of 
this program. 

The ESEA amendments also provided 
that up to 5 percent of the members of 
the Teacher Corps could be assigned to 
elementary and secondary schools oper- 
ated for Indian children by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The $2 million pro- 
vided by this amendment will expand the 
Indian reservation program pioneered on 
the Navajo and Hopi reservations in Ari- 
zona and Sioux reservation in Nebraska. 
This was set up to improve reservation 
schools, while training young Indians for 
careers in education. The Teacher Corps 
approach, based on the concept of en- 
couraging Indians to train themselves, 
has shown promise of tremendous suc- 
cess in this area. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend the 
Senate Appropriations Committee for 
recommending an increase of $390 mil- 
lion over the House passed level. I regret 
that this amount is not higher. When I 
wrote to the Appropriations Committee, 
urging them to increase the Senate funds 
over the House level, I stated my firm 
belief that it is not in our national inter- 
est to place excessive budgetary restraints 
on our education programs. I once again 
reiterate that belief today. There are far 
too many authorized education programs 
on the statute books with no funds to op- 
erate and too many more which are in- 
adequately funded far below authorized 
levels. No matter how many programs 
we pass, unless we appropriate the money 
to bring them to life, they are merely 
rhetorical devices. 

I believe that these Teacher Corps pro- 
grams can make a contribution to the 
hetterment of our society in areas which 
have too long suffered from undue ne- 
glect. It is my hope that the Senate will 
join with us and appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I ask 
for 1 additional minute, and I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I understand this was 
authorized subsequent to the adoption of 
the budget by the administration. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. TOWER. Has there been any ad- 
ministration comment on the proposed 
amendment at all since that time? 

Mr. GOODELL. Not to my knowledge. 
I do not think there is opposition. 

Mr. TOWER. There is no administra- 
tion position? 

Mr. GOODELL. There is no adminis- 
tration opposition, to my knowledge. I 
have talked with administration officials, 
and I find no opposition to the basic ap- 
proach authorized. I do not speak in 
terms of appropriating the funds. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. May I have 3 or 4 
minutes? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield 4 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
would just like to add my voice, as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment, in support 
of the amendment. I think it is impor- 
tant in the concern of this great body 
and the administration in the field of 
education. 

One of the most impressive facts about 
the Teacher Corps is that 86 percent of 
the Teacher Corps graduates stay in the 
field of education. One of the great 
needs in the field of education is still 
top quality teachers in poverty-area 
schools. The Teacher Corps has been one 
of the most impressive recruiters as a 
source for individuals who remain in the 
field of education. Seventy percent of 
those who have been involved in the 
Teacher Corps have continued to teach 
in the poverty areas of this country. 

Therefore, I think this is the very min- 
imal kind of support if we are to get peo- 
ple who are interested in the education 
field in these difficult and challenging 
areas; namely, in the poverty areas. 

I think one of the most challenging 
statistics is that only one in every nine 
applicants is accepted, even though they 
qualify for other reasons, and are ac- 
tually permitted to join the Teacher 
Corps. In other words, only one out of 
nine individuals in this country who are 
interested in participating in the Teacher 
Corps and in teaching in the poverty 
areas—and who will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the field of education—is allowed 
to enroll, because of the limitation of the 
resources for providing training under 
this program. We know the dimensions 
of the needs of the Teacher Corps in 
Indian reservations and among juvenile 
offenders and other student teachers. 

I feel the committee has done an ad- 
mirable job in trying to allocate the nec- 
essary resources for the Teacher Corps. 
I. would hope that additional resources 
could be made available, because I feel 
they are essential in terms of educational 
experience, particularly in attracting 
young people to the field of education 
and, second, this attracting young and 
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old alike in the difficult and challenging 
urban and rural poverty areas of our 
country in the field of education. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield myself 5 minutes, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, I just want to call attention to 
the fact, first, that we were very much 
impressed with the testimony on the 
Teacher Corps. In the early years of this 
scrapping about the Teacher Corps, I 
must admit that I was something of a 
skeptic. I am not any longer. We were all 
impressed by it. The distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York said that he had 
talked with people downtown, or people 
connected with the administration, who 
raise no objection. I have talked with 
those who are charged officially with the 
budget, and there is some objection by 
them on this matter, for this reason: 

Last year, the Teacher Corps was part 
of another line item. It had $21,737,000, 
or about $22 million. This year, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget itself, at the request 
and urging of HEW and of the admin- 
istration, increased that amount by 
nearly $10 million to $30,800,000. 

The House of Representatives took the 
budget figure. The Senate took the House 
and budget figure, and we did this also: 
We made it a line item, so that, for the 
first time, the Teacher Corps has been 
raised to the prestige of a line item, and 
has been given the full budget estimate, 
which is a $9 million jump over last year, 
to start with. 

After all, there is much merit in the 
suggested amendment. I think if a roll- 
call had not been demanded, with this 
amount involved, we might well have 
taken it to conference, and perhaps ob- 
tained a little more from the House; but 
we are getting to the point where, if we 
are going to be frozen into positions by 
rolicalls, I simply have to remind the 
Senate of one thing: 

The Senate bill is now over the budget 
$850,597,000—almost a billion dollars 
more than the budget estimate. It is 
over the House figure by $540,367,000; 
and it is over fiscal 1970 by $703 million, 
without counting the last couple of 
amendments that have been added to it. 

Mr. President, this is not in the nature 
of a threat, because I have no knowledge 
and do not represent in any sense the 
administration, and have no knowledge 
from anyone within 10 miles of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, but we know 
what happened last year, and Senators 
will remember that the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, who I think 
should be credited as being one of the 
most diligent and dedicated supporters 
of these humanitarian programs, said in 
his opening remarks that our commit- 
tee increased the budget, increased the 
House figure, and gave to this educa- 
tion appropriation every cent that we 
felt we could give it in safety, without 
incurring serious risk of going to another 
veto, another delay, going until Novem- 
ber or December before the school dis- 
tricts know what money they are going 
to get, and traveling the pathway that 
we traveled last year. I am not justify- 
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ing the President’s veto, because I sup- 
ported the bill; Iam simply talking facts. 

If we keep on increasing it—we have 
increased it $150 million by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York; we 
have increased it some more by adding 
other additional amounts and if, by a 
series of rollcalls, the Senate chooses to 
pad this up farther, I am afraid, Mr. 
President, we will run into trouble, be- 
cause your committee has been very, very 
generous, in going almost.a billion dollars 
over the budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 4 minutes? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I thor- 
oughly support the statement just made 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. Our committee is not a unit 
in supporting this program through the 
years, but this year the two leaders of the 
committee, the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from New Hampshire, 
strongly insisted that we support the 
entire budget estimate, which was over 
$9 million more than the appropriation 
for last year. By looking at page 13 of 
the report, Senators will see that as a 
result of this increase in appropriations, 
2,200 new corps teachers would be able 
to be trained and put to work. 

Furthermore, Senators will see that in 
order to make this program stand by it- 
self, our two leaders recommended that 
this be made a line item and taken away 
from general teachers’ instruction mat- 
ters, which involved a great many other 
matters which sometimes ate into this 
program. 

We followed those two recommenda- 
tions; we put in the more than $9 mil- 
lion addition to what the Bureau of the 
Budget had put in, and for the first time 
in this program, we supported the full 
budget request. We are going along, in 
good faith, to support this program, and 
to enable it to serve this 2,200 new teach- 
er training effort. That may not be wise, 
but the committee decided to do that, 
and laid aside any personal doubts we 
had had in order to do it. 

I respect the good motives of those 
who offer this additional increase, but 
I do not think it is wise. I do not think 
it gives credit to the two leaders of this 
committee, who went into this matter 
very strongly, and were able to sell these 
two very great changes to the commit- 
tee as a whole, one stepping up the pro- 
gram by between $9 million and $10 mil- 
lion, the second providing for the train- 
ing of 2,200 new teachers; and the third 
thing, which I think is a matter of great 
importance also, making this a line item, 
so that it will stand by itself and will 
have a greater prestige, and give greater 
promise than it ever has before. 

I hope very strongly that the argu- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will be upheld, and this amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes. The Senator from 
Washington has 6 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, let me 
say again as I say in my prepared re- 


how 
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marks, how grateful I am for the great 
support that has been given to this pro- 
gram by the Appropriations Committee. 
I am well aware of the support which 
the Senator from New Hampshire has 
given it. 

Moreover, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee funded the total amount of the 
administration request, about $9 million 
more than it was last year. 

My only point was that we authored 
these three additions to the program 
after it was too late for the administra- 
tion to take a position on funding them. 

Mr. President, I would be prepared to 
ask, if the Senator from Washington 
would take the amendment, unanimous 
consent. to withdraw the request for a 
rolicall. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to put the question on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. 
object. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. NELSON. The unanimous con- 
sent request for the withdrawal of the 
rolicall has been objected to. 

Mr. COTTON. Then let us not yield 
back our time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Who objected to it? 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK) . 

Mr. MAGNUSON. How much time do 
Ihave, then? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Six minutes; I yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
whatever time he needs. 

Mr. COTTON. I just want to add one 
thing. Among other things, we restored 
the impacted area funds which mean so 
much to so many districts in this coun- 
try. We restored them completely. The 
House put some of them back in. We 
increased over the House by $248.8 mil- 
lion, a quarter of a billion dollars. If 
we keep chipping away on programs on 
which we have tried to be as generous 
as possible, somewhere along the line 
this has to be cut down. I sincerely 
hope—knowing how my school districts 
feel, and I think the school districts of 
many others Senators—that we will not 
have to cut it down by yielding to the 
House and cutting down the impacted 
area funds, which are the only funds 
the districts can take and spend as they 
desire, without strings on them from 
Washington. That is why I think it is 
so important. 

Iam sorry about. the objection to the 
roll call vote, because I think we might 
have gotten a little more from the House. 
This is a good program, and we are go- 
ing to do the best we can. But if we have 
to have the roll call vote, I sincerely hope 
the Senate will not force us into a sit- 
uation which will cause us to run into 
trouble somewhere along the line and go 
through what we went through last year. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. 


President, I 
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These are good programs, but here, 
again, they are programs that did not 
show up in any recommendations. I think 
that they should be funded. Perhaps it 
is wise to try it now and see whether the 
House will go along with it in conference, 
because there may not be ancther chance 
this year. It is difficult to know just which 
is the right amount, because the pro- 
grams that have been discussed are not 
literally Teacher Corps programs in the 
sense that we first began the Teacher 
Corps. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield time to the 
Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They have been au- 
thorized by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. So I am hopeful that the Senate 
will vote its will on this, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire and I will see what 
we can do. 

Mr: NELSON, Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four 
minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. I yield myself 2 minutes. 

I want to emphasize once more that 
this $10 million appropriation is for three 
programs that we discussed and approved 
in both Houses of Congress this year. 
One of them involves Indian education, 
an opportunity for training Indians so 
that they can do the work on the reser- 
vations, where help is desperately needed. 
One is for education work with juvenile 
offenders who are sentenced to jail for 
less than a year. Another one is to train 
high school kids so that they can partic- 
ipate in tutoring those who are in school 
with them. 

All three programs have been tested; 
all three have been successful. It is a 
tremendously important investment. I 
think this is the kind of investment that 
we ought to make, in helping people who 
are unfortunate, in providing oppor- 
tunity for young Americans to serve their 
country. In helping local schools and 
prisons do a better job. 

I yield to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL). whatever time he may 
desire. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. YounG) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) are absent on official business. 
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I further announce that, if pressent 
and voting, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WIiLtiaMs), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr, MUR- 
PHY), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SMITH) and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SAxse) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr, 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Maturas) and the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. PEARSON) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munpt) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 37, as follows: 

[No. 175 Leg.] 

YEAS—46 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 

Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McGee 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
NAYS—37 


Dominick 
Ellender 


Aiken 
Brooke 
Burdick 


Bennett 
Bible 
Boggs 
Byrd, Va. 
Cook 


Young, Ohio 


So Mr. NEtson’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


DISPOSITION OF CERTAIN FUNDS 
AWARDED TO THE TLINGIT AND 
HAIDA INDIANS OF ALASKA BY A 
JUDGMENT ENTERED BY THE 
COURT OF CLAIMS AGAINST THE 
UNITED  STATES—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report from the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill, H.R. 12858, to pro- 
vide for the disposition of certain funds 
awarded to the Tlingit and Haida In- 
dians of Alaska by a judgment entered 
by the Court of Claims against the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The report will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 
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The, assistant legislative -clerk read 
the report as follows: 
CONFERENCE REPORT (H, ‘Rept. No.——) 
The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12858) to provide for the disposition of cer- 
tain funds awarded to the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska by a Judgment entered by 
the Court of Claims against the United 
States, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
That the Senate recede from it amend- 
ment, 
GEORGE McGovern, 
Lee METCALF, 
MIKE GRAVEL, 
PAUL J, FANNIN, 
THEODORE F. STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
James A. HALEY, 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Roy A, TAYLOR, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, it is im- 
portant to note that although the Senate 
has receded from its amendments, we 
did so only after receiving from the con- 
ferees acting on behalf of the House a 
commitment that the question of further 
supervision of all Alaskan natives, includ- 
ing the Indians who are the beneficiaries 
of this bill, by the Department of the 
Interior, will be given thorough consid- 
eration by the Congress when the Alas- 
kan Native Land Claims bill is before us. 

I commend my colleague, Senator 
GRAVEL for having raised the question 
and even more for his willingness to 
postpone consideration of this important 
issue in connection with this bill so that 
the Tlinget and Harda Indians may have 
the money to which they are entitled. 
The Senate conferees have graciously 
yielded in this instance but I am assured 
that we will all work together on this 
serious issue in the future so that our 
native people may guide their own des- 
tiny. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, as 
passed by the House, H.R. 12858 author- 
ized the Tlingit and Haida Indians of 
Alaska to use funds awarded these In- 
dians by the Court of Claims for any 
purpose and in any manner authorized 
by the Central Council of the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians as approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. The tribe was 
awarded approximately $7 million for 
lands taken by the United States in 
southeastern Alaska. 

The Central Council has submitted a 
plan for using the judgment money for 
educational assistance, special aids to the 
elderly, housing, community and indus- 
trial development, and a revolving loan 
fund. Some $3 million is to be held in 
reserve. 

The Senate Interior Committee held 
hearings on H.R. 12858, and it was the 
opinion of the committee that the Tlin- 
git and Haida Indians were competent 
to administer these programs. without su- 
pervision by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and the bill was appropriately 
amended to reflect our confidence in 
their ability to do so. 

The House objected to the Senate 
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amendment and requested a conference, 
which was held on June 24. After a full 
and free discussion, the Senate conferees 
have receded from the position of the 
Senate in order that Tlingit and Haida 
Indians may proceed to carry out their 
program. I regret that the Senate lan- 
guage could not be preserved because I 
strongly believe that these Indians could 
successfully operate their program with- 
out secretarial control. However, they 
have waited many years for the settle- 
ment of this claim and there should be 
no further delay in putting into effect 
their well thought out plan.to assist their 
membership, 

Mr. President, I move adoption of the 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr; BEN- 
NETT). The question:is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to, 


FIRST SPECIAL SESSION OF THE 
ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES—APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President appoints the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) to at- 
tend the First Special Session of the 
General Assembly of the Organization 
of American States, Washington, D.C., 
beginning June 25, 1970. 


THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON NU- 
TRITION AND HUMAN NEEDS— 
APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE PRES- 
IDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President and in accordance with Sen- 
ate Resolution 281, 90th Congress, sec- 
ond session, appoints the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) to the Select 
Committee on Nutrition and Human 
Needs. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16916) making appro- 
priations for the Office of Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 656 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 656 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 4, line 16, in lieu of “$9'70,720,000” 
insert “$998,770,000”. 

On page 4, line 22, after “technical in- 
stitutes” insert a comma and “and $28,- 
050,000 for grants for construction of 
other institutions of higher education,”’. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield? 

Mr. CASE. Let me make two requests 
for cosponsors and a technical one and 
then I shall be glad to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous,-con- 
sent that the names of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Goope..) and the Sena- 
tor, from Idaho.(Mr. CHURCH) be added 
as cosponsors of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent further, that the adop- 
tion of this amendment shall not pre- 
clude further amendment of this same 
section to the bill during its further 
consideration, 

A ae HOLLAND. Mr, President, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

Mr, KENNEDY. Mr, President, I would 
certainly hope that we would not have 
an objection here. We all know the 
rules—that there can be. only one 
amendment, one increase in any line item 
of funds. There are a series of amend- 
ments here which would increase higher 
education funds—one amendment of the 
Senator from New Jersey on construc- 
tion, and an amendment which I have 
on student assistance, If there is objec- 
tion, then we will have to take. the 
amounts in combination in a single 
amendment, and it will take a long pe- 
riod of time. Now, hopefully, as I under- 
stand the request of the Senator from 
New Jersey, he wanted to consider each 
amendment one by one so that we could 
evaluate each amendment on the basis 
of its merits. If not, we can combine 
them, which will take a much. longer 
period of time. We can go on into the 
evening [laughter] and. be prepared to 
talk further—I do not see any reason 
why we should—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

AMENDMENT NO. 718 

Mr. CASE. Well, Mr. President, then 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
amendment No. 656 temporarily and I 
call up my amendment No. 718 and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. On page 7, strike out 
lines 22 through 25 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

That loans may be made during the cur- 
rent fiscal year from the fund to the extent 
that amounts are available from commit- 
ments withdrawn prior to July 1, 1971, by 
the Commissioner of Education. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield to 
me now? 

Mr. Case. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation of 20 minutes on the 
pending amendment, ‘the time to be 
equally divided between the sponsor of 
the amendment and the manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator a question? Just what 
does this amendment mean? 
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Mr. CASE. The amendment has for its 
purpose permission to use the revolving 
fund for Federal loans to institutions for 
higher education for construction of fa- 
cilities. The chief beneficiary of this— 
this is to say, the use of these unused 
funds, which will not add any more 
money to the bill, will be the smaller 
colleges which cannot take advantage of 
the program, which is the chief result 
on reliance this year—that is to say, the 
interest subsidy program. 

The bigger colleges and universities 
can do that. They do not need this as- 
sistance. But the smaller ones very much 
need it. This is a revolving fund. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, could 
the Senator state how much is involved? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is not 
really possible to state that. It depends 
on how much will be unused by the end of 
the fiscal year. I cannot tell the Sen- 
ator. However, it does not involve any 
more new money. The amount recap- 
tured during 1970 has not yet reached the 
anticipated $25 million. Still, the Office 
of Education expects the total of $35 
million which was envisioned for the fis- 
cal years 1970 and 1971 to be captured 
by the end of fiscal year 1971. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I per- 
sonally feel that this is an excellent 
amendment. I would like to see it taken 
to conference. I, for one, would be very 
sincere in supporting it. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the support of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEn- 
NETT). Is there objection? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would yield for a minute, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a complete analysis of 
amendment 718. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EFFECT OF AMENDMENT No, 718 TO H.R. 16916, 
RECOMMENDED BY SENATOR CASE 

This Amendment would allow the Commis- 
sioner of Education to make direct Federal 
loans from the Higher Education Facilities 
Loan Fund to the extent that funds are 
available from amounts obligated prior to 
July 1, 1970 but not used. The effect of this 
Amendment in program terms will be to 
make sums available for direct loans to small 
colleges that are unable to negotiate loans 
from non-Federal sources on acceptable 
terms and, thus, are unable to participate 
effectively in the Office of Education's 
interest-subsidy construction program. It is 
estimated that approximately $20 million will 
become available from direct loan commit- 
ments withdrawn prior to July 1, 1970. Thus, 
approximately 25 loans would be supported 
under the Amendment, compared with about 
12 under the Senate Committee bill. 

The appropriation language for this Fund 
provides that Federal loans will be made only 
to the extent that funds can be made avail- 
able by withdrawing earlier Federal loan 
commitments, It is anticipated that some 
institutions for which direct Federal loans 
have been committed, but not disbursed, will 
elect instead to take Federally subsidized, 
private loans, which are replacing direct con- 
struction loans and grants in the Office of 
Education, budget. (Appropriations for Fed- 
eral interest subsidies are included under the 
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“Higher Education” appropriation.) Since di- 
rect loans will be made.only to the extent 
that earlier commitments are withdrawn, 
these loans will not result in any net increase 
in Federal obligations or expenditures. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, per- 
sonally I think it is a very good amend- 
ment. We would have put it in the bill 
if it had been discussed in full. It does 
not add anything to the bill. It merely 
allows them to recommit loans that they 
have already made to other colleges, 
which are usually smaller colleges, and 
which may be returned. I am sure that 
the Senator from New Hampshire and I 
would be pleased to take it to conference. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
would like to be included as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
be added as a cosponsor of my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, beginning 
this year there has been a substantial 
change in the method of financing aca- 
demic construction under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act. 

Grants and direct loans have been cur- 
tailed in favor of using a new annual 
interest grant program. 

For some of our larger colleges and 
universities, this new interest subsidy 
program can be a boon. It is expected to 
be a preferred method for many of them 
to obtain the funds which all of our 
institutions of higher education desper- 
ately need to build the classrooms and 
other facilities for rapidly increasing 
enrollments. 

Under the interest subsidy program, a 
college or a university can finance as 
much as 90 percent of a project by a sub- 
sidized loan while under the older pro- 
gram of direct Government loans the in- 
stitution can finance only 75 percent of 
the cost of a project. 

But many other deserving colleges, 
particularly the smaller and poorer ones, 
are unable to take advantage of the in- 
terest subsidy program because private 
lenders are unwilling to make loans to 
them at interest rates and over a long 
enough period to make such loans feasi- 
ble. That is especially true at this time 
of soaring interest rates. And it applies 
particularly to requests for loans to con- 
struct buildings which produce no in- 
come, such as classrooms and libraries. 

In November of 1969, Office of Educa- 
tion officials testified before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee that they ex- 
pected wealthier colleges and universities 
which already had direct Government 
loans to switch over to the interest sub- 
sidy program once that new program got 
underway. They said they expected to 
have $25 million in direct loan funds re- 
turned to the Office of Education in this 
manner during fiscal 1970 and another 
$10 million to be recaptured through un- 
used direct loans in fiscal 1971. 

Based on this testimony, the Senate 
included in the 1970 appropriations bill 
a provision which authorized the Office 
of Education to use this returned money 
to make new direct loans to poor deserv- 
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ing colleges which could not get a loan 
from any other source. 

Because the 1970 appropriations were 
not approved until earlier this year, how- 
ever, the amount recaptured during fis- 
cal 1970 has not reached the anticipated 
$25 million. Still the Office of Education 
expects the total of $35 million which 
was envisioned for the fiscal years 1970 
and 1971 to be recaptured by the end of 
fiscal 1971. 

Unfortunately, the House, acting on 
the original premise that only $10 million 
would be recaptured during fiscal 1971, 
wrote into the bill pending before us a 
limitation of $10 million on the amount 
of recaptured direct loans which could 
be recommitted during fiscal 1971. 

It was the intent of the Senate, I be- 
lieve, that the Office of Education 
should be allowed to recommit all of the 
$35 million expected to be recaptured by 
July 1, 1971. This is reflected in the fact 
that the Senate did not put any limit on 
the amount which could be recommitted 
in the provision it included in the 1970 
appropriation. 

My amendment merely applies to the 
1971 appropriations the same language 
which we included in the 1970 bill. 

Approval of my amendment would not 
add anything to the total of the appro- 
priations. It would merely permit the 
Office of Education to redirect to poor 
and deserving institutions funds recap- 
tured from loans which other colleges 
and universities decided not to use. These 
funds were appropriated in 1968 and 
1969 and, I am told, would merely lie 
fallow in a loan fund if we did not include 
authority for them to be recommitted. 

Iurge approval of this amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CASE. I yield. 

Mr, DOMINICK. May I ask why the 
amount of $10-million was put. in if we 
vote to take it out? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, that was the 
figure that was expected would be all 
that would be left. It is now apparent 
that there will be at least $25 million and 
probably by the end of fiscal year 1971, 
$35 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, that 
was the best figure we could get when we 
held our hearings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BENNETT). The question is on agreeing 
to the agreement of the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I moye to re- 
consider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO, 645 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 645 and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT) . The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 16, strike out “$970,720,- 


000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$1,046,670,- 
000”. 
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On page 4; line 23, strike out “$167,700,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$185,600,000”. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
amendment would basically include my 
amendment to that provision and it 
would also include the Case amendment 
to it. 

I would hope that my distinguished 
colleague, the Senator from New Jersey, 
would explain his part of the amend- 
ment and thereby fulfill the requirement 
of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
understood the amount, it would add 
$76 million to the bill? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is ap- 
proximately correct. That would be the 
total of the two amendments. 

Mr. President, I would hope not to 
delay the Senate this evening for any 
period of time. But I would hope I would 
have an opportunity to explain this 
amendment which is offered by me 
and also the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLINGs), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. YOUNG). 

This amendment on which I speak 
now, would increase this appropriation 
by $47.9 million. 

The thrust of the amendment would 
increase three student loan programs— 
the Educational Opportunity Grant pro- 
gram, the Work Study program, and the 
National Defense Student Loan program. 

This would increase the program over 
1968, for example, by approximately 28 
percent, in spite of the fact that there 
are increases in student enrollment and 
inflation which add up to more than 31 
percent over 1968. 

All we are really attempting to do by 
the amendment is to aid the current 
enrollment of students at approximately 
the same proportion which was initi- 
ated during the mid-sixties and carried 
through to 1968, but which was then cut 
back in 1969 and then in 1970 through 
the veto message. 

Mr. President, I think this amendment 
is extremely worthwhile for a number 
of reasons. 

Mr. President, could we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). ‘There will be order in the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts may 
continue. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this is 
worthwhile for a variety of reasons. First 
of all, because of the cutbacks we have 
seen caused by the veto of the HEW 
budget last year, we found less funds 
going to colleges and universities. The 
result of that has been that there has 
been a cutback in their scholarship pro- 
grams. 

Second, there has been an increase 
in the unemployment rate throughout 
this Nation. It has been accordingly dif- 
ficult for students to obtain the kind of 
resources to being or continue their 
higher education. 
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The guaranteed student loan program 
has for the most part been effective only 
for those families who have had some 
relationship with banks and who have 
already had some kind of family associa- 
tion with banks. This has been a cause of 
considerable distress to the Education 
Subcommittee. What we are finding to- 
day is that those students who are being 
given the guaranteed bank loans are 
those with families who are already do- 
ing business with a parent bank. Because 
of this apparent problem, the HEW con- 
ducted a study. And the study shows that 
85 percent of the individuals who are to- 
day covered in the guaranteed student 
loan programs are individuals whose 
families have some relationship with the 
banks that they are receiving loans from. 

As a result, a number of extremely 
needy students today are unable to ac- 
quire the kind of loans they need. 

I would hope that this amendment 
would be passed, providing an oppor- 
tunity for students in the work study 
program, the education apportunity 
grants, and the national defense student 
loan program to go to colleges and uni- 
versities of their choice. 

I think it is important to realize that 
for every dollar that the Senate of the 
United States and the House of Repre- 
sentatives appropriate to students in this 
country, more than $14 is actually re- 
turned to the Federal Government in 
terms of taxes paid by those students 
over a period of years. 

I think that economically it is sound. 
I think there is an extraordinary need 
for this in all schools and colleges and 
universities of this country. 

Under the bill at present, an esti- 
mated 300,000 students with valid re- 
quests approved by regional panels of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be denied aid. My amend- 
ment would give assistance to an addi- 
tional 65,300 of these needy students— 
young people who might otherwise be un- 
able to begin or continue their higher 
education. 

As my colleagues know, National De- 
fense Student Loans are given through 
institutions to students who evidence a 
need for financial assistance—with a lim- 
it of $1,000 a year for undergraduates 
and $2,500 a year for graduate students. 
Loans are repaid at a rate of 3 percent 
interest, commencing upon completion of 
college or graduate school. 

Educational opportunity grants of not 
more. than $1,000 nor less than $200 a 
year are made to the most economically 
disadvantaged students—those whom the 
college determines would be unable to 
attend without the grant. 

The college work-study supports 
part-time employment: for needy stu- 
dents in the college or in public or pri- 
vate nonprofit institution. The average 
rate of pay is $1.85 an hour. 

Mr. President, the funds sought in this 
amendment are critically needed. Total 
estimated requests approved by HEW’s 
own regional panels are $796 million. Yet 
even with this amendment total appro- 
priations would be only $604 million—or 
$192 million less than is required. For in 
an attempt to economize, I have asked 
for only 20 percent of the difference be- 
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tween the figures in the bill as reported 
by committee and the actual demand ap- 
proved by HEW. 

The current economic crisis has re- 
duced the ability of families, students, 
and institutions to finance higher educa- 
tion. 

First, with inflation over 6 percent, the 
increase in other costs leaves families 
with less for school. Yet at the same time, 
rises in tuition, fees, and room and board 
have raised the price tag of college. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, for 
example, Boston College has just an- 
nounced a tuition increase of $240 ef- 
fective this coming September. This 
comes on top of a $400 tuition increase 
just last year. In addition, room and 
board costs at Boston College will be 
raised by $300 at the opening of the fall 
term. 

This is no isolated example. Across the 
country, tuition and costs are rising at a 
rate of about 7 percent a year. And the 
end is not in sight. 

I am sure that every single one of my 
colleagues has received many moving let- 
ters from parents and students who can- 
not find aid, and in many cases have been 
forced to drop out or not even start col- 
lege or vocational school. 

Second, guaranteed student loans from 
banks are increasingly difficult to obtain. 
And they are only a small help to low-in- 
come students anyway. Only about one 
quarter of such loans in fiscal 1970 went 
to students from families with adjusted 
incomes below $6,000 a year. 

Third, rising unemployment and short- 
age of jobs reduces outside work for 
students. Unemployment of 18- and 19- 
year-olds rose from 11.5 percent in April 
1969 to 11.6 percent in January and 13.8 
percent this last April. For 20- to 24- 
year-olds over the same periods it rose 
from 5.7 to 5.8 to 7.7 percent. 

Fourth, with growing deficits, colleges 
themselves have less money available for 
scholarships. Since 1962, the debt level 
for all private institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Massachusetts has more than 
tripled, to $191.8 million in 1969. Non- 
Federal sources have simply not been 
able to keep pace with rising enroll- 
ments and costs. 

As the dean of the Rhode Island School 
of Design has written to me: 

The amounts of money needed are far be- 
yond the capacities of college endowments, 
contributions from foundations and indus- 
try, and the proceeds from fund-raising 
drives. Only the federal government has the 
vast resources needed to attack this problem. 


Without some increases, colleges and 
universities will simply have to cut off 
aid to needy and deserving students and 
let them drop out of school. 

Mr. President, in the midst of this 
financial crisis, the Federal Government 
has recently fallen behind in its respon- 
sibility. In fiscal 1970, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare did not 
even spend $33 million of the funds we 
appropriated for national defense stu- 
dent loans, And we are a long way from 
the same relative position we were in a 
few years back. 

In 1967, for example; we funded 91 
percent of HEW-approved requests, and 
83 percent in 1968. This amendment 
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would still fund only 76 percent of the 
HEW-approved requests for 1971. 

As I indicated earlier, in the last 3 
years, enrollment has increased by 12.7 
percent and tuition and costs by over 18 
‘percent. But compared to this combined 
increase of 31 percent, even under my 
amendment we will have achieved a 3- 
year increase in student aid of only 28 
percent. So we end.up helping a smaller 
proportion ‘of students and/or meeting 
a smaller proportion of their costs. This 
has occured at the very same time that 
more and more economically disadvan- 
taged students are being encouraged to 
enter college. 

Mr. President, I have received corre- 
spondence from over 100 college presi- 
dents and financial aid officers from over 
30 States and territories supporting my 
amendment. 

It is further supported by virtually all 
of the ‘higher education organizations. 
I think that two telegrams from national 
organizations perhaps summarize as 
briefly and clearly as possible the. vital 
need for the increased aid. I shall just 
read these two—copies of which I be- 
lieve have been distributed to each Sena- 
tor’s desk: 

The American Council on Education 
strongly supports your amendment 645 to 
increase student assistance by $47.9 million. 
Because of growing economic pressure, our 
institutions have fewer resources for scholar- 
ships at the very time that increased enroll- 
ment and costs are driving up the demand. 
Moreover, many financial aid officers indicate 
that guaranteed student loans are becoming 
more difficult to get and rising unemploy- 
ment is reducing the availability of outside 
jobs for students. Passage of amendment 645 
would greatly aid many students by making 
available money that can come from no other 
source. 

Locan WILSON, 
President, American Council on Education. 


And the second telegram reads: 


On behalf of the 900 member colleges of 
the Association of American Colleges we 
strongly support your effort to increase ap- 
propriations for financial aid to students. 
Without such an increase many college will 
be forced to draw upon their already too 
meager resources or borrow funds at current 
interest rates to make good on commitments 
to their students in September. Rising col- 
lege costs and current inflation of all costs 
will make it impossible for many students 
from poor and middle class families to at- 
tend college this year unless increased funds 
for NDSL loans and EOG and work study 

ants are appropriated. 

6 <a FREDERIC W. Ness, 
President Association of American Col- 
leges. 


Mr. President, last August this body 
voted 56 to 38 in favor of an amendment 
to increase fiscal 1971 authorizations for 
these three programs by $170 million. 
Passage of the amendment presently be- 
fore us would be a partial fulfillment of 
that earlier commitment. 

It would help low-income students who 
so desperately need assistance. For the 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion reports that while 48 percent of un- 
dergraduates come from the top quarter 
income bracket, only 7 percent come from 
the lowest income quartile. 

And it would help middle-income stu- 
dents as well, both through more na- 
tional defense student loans and by free- 
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ing up institutional scholarships which 
in the absence of Federal aid would be 
needed for low-income students. 

I think there is a considerable need. I 
think the amendment which we sug- 
gest is only really following along and 
meeting the problems of inflation and 
increased enrollment: 

I hope the Senate agrees to «the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this time 
I would like to set out my part of the 
amendment, as a joint amendment. 

The part of the amendment I had orig- 
inally introduced as my amendment No. 
656, would add $28,050,000 to the bill for 
grants for construction of higher educa- 
tional physical facilities at 4-year insti- 
tutions. 

This amount was included by our sub- 
committee, along with a figure of some 
$43 million for direct grants for con- 
struction at 2-year colleges. 

In the full committee the latter 
amount was retained, but the $28,050,- 
000 for 4-year colleges was not retained. 
It is that amount that my part of this 
joint amendment would add to the bill. 

The reason for the proposal is the 
same as my concern to have the full 
amount of the reyolving fund available 
for loans for this general purpose. These 
grants will go chiefly to the smaller col- 
leges, to those institutions which al- 
though as important as any others to 
our educational system, nevertheless will 
not be able to take advantage of this 
new interest subsidy program and, 
therefore, will fall between two stools, 
as far as these educational facilities are 
concerned. 

I believe the subcommittee was right. 
I hope the Senate will take the same 
point of view and restore this figure to 
the bill. 

Skyrocketing college expenses are 
threatening to make a higher education 
once again the exclusive privilege of the 
wealthy in this country. 

We are long past the time when anyone 
has to be reminded that we can ill afford 
to waste the talent of our youth in this 
manner today. 


The education appropriations bill - we 
are considering contains several efforts 
to offset this trend through various forms 
of student assistance. 


But these efforts to provide financial 
assistance to put a college education 
within the reach of everyone capable of 
benefiting from it are being eroded by 
steadily increasing tuition and other 
student charges. 


The student charges, in turn, reflect 
efforts by our institutions of higher edu- 
cation to obtain the funds they need to 
build the facilities needed to meet an- 
ticipated increases in enrollments. 


Congress long ago recognized that col- 
lege construction would not be able to 
keep pace with demands of increasing 
enroliments without Federal assistance. 
In 1963, we passed the Higher Education 
Facilities Act which authorized loans and 
grants to our colleges and universities to 
help them meet the demand for new 
facilities without pricing a higher educa- 
tion out of the reach of many of our 
worthy students. 
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For the current fiscal year, $936 million 
is authorized under title I of that act. 

But beginning this year there has been 
a substantial change in the method of 
financing academic construction under 
the Higher Education Facilities Act. 
Grants and direct loans have been cur- 
tailed in favor of using a new annual 
interest grant program, 

An Office of Education task force en- 
dorsed the interest subsidies program in 
a report issued July 10, 1969. But the 
task force warned that the program 
“should be tried out in practice and 
proved to be broadly feasible before con- 
sideration is given to eliminating funds 
for the direct assistance programs.” 

Despite this warning, the budget re- 
quest and the House bill this year place 
complete reliance on the subsidy. pro- 
gram. 

The Appropriations Subcommittee 
which heard the testimony on this bill 
noted that very little activity has taken 
place in the interest subsidy program 
and recognized that it was not completely 
workable in the current financial mar- 
ket. Many institutions most in need have 
been unable to take advantage of it. 

In the casee of private colleges and 
universities, the current interest rates are 
so high that it would take an extremely 
high subsidy differential to make up the 
difference between 3 percent and the rate 
imposed by the bank lender. Many pri- 
vate colleges will not be able to borrow 
at all from private banking sources, irre- 
spective of interest rates, because many 
of the buildings, such as library and 
classroom buildings, are not income- 
producing and, without a loan guarantee, 
lenders consider it too risky to grant 
the loans, 

The loan span of 20 to 25 years makes 
the repayment schedule more than small 
institutions can afford. It has been esti- 
mated, based on surveys, that only about 
25 percent of the private institutions of 
higher education in this country could 
obtain loans under the interest subsidy 
program in the present market. 

For these reasons, the subcommittee 
agreed with the Office of Education task 
force that the interest subsidy program 
should, at the present at least, supple- 
ment, rather than replace, the. direct 
grant and loan programs for academic 
facilities. 

The subcommittee approved my mo- 
tion to add $71 million to the bill to pro- 
vide the same funding for direct grants 
as was provided in the 1970 appropria- 
tion—$43 million for 2-year institutions 
and $28 million for 4-year schools. 

Unfortunately, the portion of this as- 
sistance provided for 4-year institutions 
is no longer in the bill as it is now be- 
fore us. 

In answer to an inquiry about the 
amount of funds available for grants 
under the 1970 appropriation for title I 
of the Higher Education Facilities Act, 
an Office of Education official told the 
Senate Appropriations Committee than 
only $9 million had been obligated, out 
of the total of $71 million. 

At the time the report was made, it 
was correct. Processing applications from 
State commissions had been held up be- 
cause of the delay in obtaining final ap- 
proval of the 1970 appropriations. 
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But Office of Education officials have 
since reported that the entire $71 million 
will be obligated by the end of this 
month and applications now on hand 
total more than $200 million. 

My amendment would add $28,050,000 
to the pending bill to provide funds for 
grants for 4-year institutions. It would 
bring the total available for grants for 
construction at all institutions of higher 
education to slightly over $71 million, 
the same level provided for the current 
fiscal year. 

This would only be enough to meet 
about 35 percent of the requests now on 
hand in the Office of Education. It would 
still be far below the $133 million recom- 
mended for the 1971 fiscal year in the 
Office of Education task force report. It 
falls short of the $91 million appro- 
priated for grants in fiscal 1969. 

But it would provide a minimum 
amount of funding for grants for both 
2-year and 4-year institutions which are 
unable to take advantage of either the 
direct loan or the loan subsidy programs. 

While I share the concern of Senators 
about the need to hold down Federal ex- 
penditures in order to control inflation, 
my amendment proposes only a modest 
investment in the future of the Nation, 
and I urge that we consider the long- 
range loss to our economy if we fail to 
invest in the future. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, 
specifically I wish to refer to the portion 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. Case) and others, and 
I wish to state the position of the com- 
mittee. 

We found that further additions to 
total construction support are neces- 
sary. In fiscal year 1971, it is estimated 
that over $500 million in private con- 
struction loans will be available under 
the Federal interest subsidy program—a 
lending level exceeded only by totals of 
$618 million in 1966 and $713 million in 
1967. 

In addition, the committee added $43 
million to the House bill and budget re- 
quest for grants for community college 
construction. Grants were approved in 
this case because many of these schools 
are new institutions and have more dif- 
ficulty borrowing than established, 4- 
year colleges and universities. 

For the small number of colleges un- 
able to obtain private loans, the commit- 
tee has approved an HEW request to re- 
place up to $10 million in existing direct 
loans with subsidized loans. The funds 
thus freed will be available for direct 
loans to colleges in special need. 

Mr. President, this is the reason the 
committee arrived at the figure it did. We 
think it is adequate and this is what we 
recommended. Of course, we are all de- 
pending upon the success of the highly 
questionable interest subsidy program. 
I think there are sufficient funds to do 
what the Senator from New Jersey is 
trying to do in his amendment. It is a 
laudable amendment, but there is no use 
appropriating more than is necessary 
or more than the President will allow to 
be expended. That is the committee posi- 
tion. 

Now, on the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
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which would add $47,900,000 to the bill, 
it gets down to a question of basic policy. 

The NDSL student loan program suf- 
fered the greatest cut by the administra- 
tion. Relatively both scholarships and 
fellowships are down also. The effect is 
to have fewer scholarships and fellow- 
ships and to have people go to the bank 
for loans, as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pointed out. Personally, the 
Senator from Washington thinks this is 
a bad policy. I am not talking about the 
money. 

Then, there is a tendency to dry up the 
program within the student loan pro- 
gram, in which the educational institu- 
tion would make the loan. Apparently 
what they are trying to do is to have 
everybody go to a bank. I know some 
banks that suggest to parents when they 
go there, that they open up an account 
and do business with them, and if they 
do not open up an account, at least they 
get a credit card. Then they will be in 
debt all the more. 

As a matter of policy I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
and I have discussed this matter. On the 
House side we find a complete brick wall 
on this policy, and its worse downtown. 

I am going to somewhat reluctantly 
Suggest that the Senate not add this 
money. With all due respect to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, we did not add 
anything to the House figure and we 
kept it their level. 

I think the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and his committee should take up 
this matter and find out if Congress is 
going to approve what they are doing, 
as a matter of basic policy. 

Scholarships and fellowships are 
moneys that reach the lower income 
people, the same people where there is 
talent and where people cannot afford 
to go to undergraduate or graduate school 
because the cost is too high. We are los- 
ing all that reservoir of talent by not 
giving scholarships and fellowships where 
conditions are so stringent. In many cases 
that is the only way the student can go to 
college. In that case he is not about to 
get the loan from the bank. 

The Senator from New Hampshire can 
relate to the Senate the argument we 
have had with the House of Represent- 
atives. on this matter many times. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I refer 
to page 884 of the hearings when I asked 
Mr. Muirhead the following question: 

Senator Corron. Have you any rough esti- 
mate of how much repayment money you 
have in loans for fiscal 1971? 

Mr. MurmHeap. Yes, In fact, I think we have 
rather precise estimates on the amount of 
repayments. Interestingly enough, the NDEA 
loan program has been operating long enough 
now so that the repayments are coming back 
in rather substantial amounts, And our best 
estimate is that in the college year coming 
up that there will be about $130 million in 
repayments to the colleges which they then 
will have in their revolving fund and will be 
added, of course, to the Federal capital con- 
tribution. 

Senator Corron. The institutions will have 
that? 

Mr. MureHeEap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Macnuson. The banks wouldn’t 
have this revolving fund? 

Mr. Mureueap. No, the bank is not at all in- 
volved in the NDEA loan program. 
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This is coming in addition to’all we 
gave. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr, President, I would 
like to mention just a couple of facts 
and statistics with regard to the student 
loan program. 

As I understand—and I would like to 
be corrected by the chairman of the com- 
mittee if this is not correct—only 27 per- 
cent of the guaranteed student loans go 
to those in families with an income of 
less than $6,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know the 
exact figure. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Unquestionably that 
is correct. The statistics are extremely 
clear. They are found in the budget jus- 
tification report of HEW. The findings 
of the various commissions reporting on 
the problems of higher education show 
quite clearly that guaranteed student 
loans are not aiding students in the lower 
and middle income families who should 
be able to participate in these opportu- 
nities. 

I would like to ask my very good friend 
if in the last year the administration did 
not actually cut back in terms of the di- 
rect student loan programs, the national 
ssi ge student loans, by some $33 mil- 

on. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. That is right. 

Mr. KENNEDY. In the expenditure of 
these programs. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think I mentioned 
that. The Senator from New Hampshire 
and I really think we ought to have the 
money. I do not like this policy and I 
reject their arguments. The Senator is 
correct. 

Under the loan program, most of these 
people cannot get loans even if they go 
down to the banks. 

Mr: KENNEDY. We have seen some 
increases as a result of the Appropria- 
tions Committee findings, but if we take 
the base figures from 1968 to 1969, when 
this whole program was operating more 
as intended, in terms of inflation and in 
terms of student enrollments, from the 
resources of the budget—and we know 
the tremendous pressures on it, and I 
am sympathetic to those factors—we 
find actually a smaller proportion par- 
ticipating in terms of relative students 
and costs than there were in 1968. 

Finally, I would like to point out and 
remind my colleagues, if they have had 
a chance to review the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of 2 days ago, that in that 
Recor I placed letters from administra- 
tors and presidents of universities. We 
find that the students in these work- 
study and opportunity programs and na- 
tional defense education program are 
those who are really trying to “keep it 
cool” in the colleges and universities. 

The record is replete with evidence 
from college administrators and presi- 
dents of the universities that if it were 
not for those students in the colleges and 
universities, things might be different. 
They are the ones who are working in 
the total university structure, and who 
realize they are to benefit from a uni- 
versity education, and they are “talking 
things down.” 

I would hope that we could show at 
least some additional kind of under- 
standings as to their plight. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I would 
like to address a question to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should like 
to make a couple of points in rebuttal. 
The chairman of the subcommittee 
and the ranking minority member have 
been extremely considerate to our con- 
cerns for these programs. I am most 
grateful, as evidenced by my apprecia- 
tion of the action they took on my pre- 
vious amendment. But the same principle 
is involved here. The smaller colleges will 
not be able to take advantage, under 
present conditions, of the interest sub- 
sidy program, so they must have loans 
and grants. The 4-year small colleges 
need them just as much as the com- 
munity colleges and technical institu- 
tions do. 

The $43 million we gave for commu- 
nity colleges and technical institutes I 
think represents admirable action on the 
part of the committee for that particular 
purpose, but for the fiscal year ending 
the end of this month, 1970, we appro- 
priated $71 million for those programs. 

That is what my amendment would 
bring that appropriation to this year— 
the same amount. That is $20 million 
less than the amount which was appro- 
priated in fiscal 1969. 

There is one reason why I think the 
Office of Education led the committee 
to feel that this was unnecessary. When 
they were up here they said only $9 
million had been obligated out of the 
total of $71 million appropriated. That 
was, of course, a correct figure at the 
time, but that was early in the spring. 
Since then, the fact is that they have re- 
ported to us that the entire $71 million 
appropriated for 1970 will be obligated 
by the end of this month. 

The applications now on hand, in ad- 
dition to all previous appropriations, 
total more than $200 million. 

I hope that the Senate will consider 
this a worthy amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I would 
like to address a question to the Sen- 
ator from Washington, if he will yield 
to me for that purpose. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I do not have 
the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct that the 
principal part of these student loans is 
in the direct loan figure? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In NDEA. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In NDEA direct loans? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding, as shown in the report, 
on page 24, the top line, to that effect, 
that the budget estimates were $176,- 
925,000 and that the committee, under 
the able leadership of the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, raised that amount by 
$52,075,000? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
It seemed to the Senator.from Florida 
that that was extremely generous, and 
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the committee was glad to go along with 
that recommendation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That figure is a lit- 
tle deceiving. I may say, because with 
respect to.a direct loan for which, when 
one has.to go to a bank, we did take away 
from the other type of loans, because the 
new policy is to have someone go to the 
bank. But this is the figure, because that 
is the policy they are going to pursue, 
and there is not much we can do about 
it. We cannot change that. We increased 
the amount, I may say to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. More 
million? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Yes. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, may I 
say, in conclusion, the, communications 
I have read, whether from the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, or other col- 
lege associations, and various education 
associations, land grant colleges, and so 
forth, all indicate that they are in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Let me make one point, and I will rest 
my case. Because of the gradual reduc- 
tion in the student loan programs and 
the resources to which the students may 
turn under education opportunity and 
work study programs, those who are af- 
fected most dramatically are the sons 
and daughters of middle-income fami- 
lies. Because the colleges and univer- 
sities have felt that, if they are going 
to continue their scholarship programs, 
with the limited resources available to 
them, they should allocate them where 
the need is greatest, to students from 
lower income groups. Therefore, as we 
read into the Rrecorp some days ago, 
those suffering most in the last 2 or 3 
years are those from middle-income 
groups. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I just want to take 
half a second. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and the Senator from Florida 
are both right, because the House did 
drop $17,900,000 from the educational 
opportunity grants. We did agree to add 
the $52-some odd million to the direct 
loans. 

So this becomes a question, I think, 
for the Senate to decide. I wish I knew 
some way to put an amendment on here 
to change the policy downtown, but I do 
not know how we can do it without being 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr, President, will 
the able Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I yield, and the 
Senator has the floor in his own time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I ask for the atten- 
tion of the diligent chairman of our Sub- 
committee on Education of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare (Mr. 
PELL). 

We have discussed from time to time 
the guaranteed loan program which is 
available to students but which requires 
the participation of our financial insti- 
tutions; namely, the banks. We have 
received conflicting information. In some 
States, the banks have been very cooper- 
ative; however, in other States, they have 
been less than cooperative showing pref- 
erence for certain types of borrowers. I 
trust the Senator will give, for the rec- 
ord, what he recalls of the most convinc- 
ing testimony on this matter, presented 
to the Subcommittee on Education. 
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Mr. PELL. In my own State of Rhode 
Island, and I believe in the Senator’s own 
State of West Virginia, the record was 
a good one. In the rest of the country, 
however from all the evidence that came 
in, it appears that the young people go- 
ing into the banks received very short 
shrift unless they had some kind of fam- 
ily connections. 

It is for that reason that we support 
most strongly the NDSL program. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, and as a Senator eager to help 
needy students, that was also my under- 
standing. In West Virginia our record 
was not bad, as the record in Rhode Is- 
land was not bad. And I believe that in 
some other States the record was also 
good. But generally, as we carefully con- 
sidered this subject, we came to the con- 
clusion that it was necessary to do what 
many of us believe should be done, and 
that is to help, through means other 
than direct bank loan, the most needy 
students. 

Mr, KENNEDY. Frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I remind the Senate that last year, 
by a vote of 56 to 38, we actually in- 
creased authorizations for these three 
programs by $170 million. Even if we add 
this amendment to the increases over 
last year reported by the committee, we 
still would only be increasing these pro- 
grams by just about half what the Senate 
has already gone on record for. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is the Senator 
from Virginia correct in his assumption 
that the amendment before the Senate 
would add $76 million to the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report the amendment again. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I withdraw that parliamentary inquiry. 
As I understand from the chairman of 
the committee, the amendment—this 
one amendment—will add $76 million to 
the bill now under consideration. 

I ask the Senator from Washington, 
am I not correct? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. That is correct. The 
combined amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senate 
will vote on it as one amendment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Which will add 
$76 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I have read the committee report. The 
committee bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, is $703 million, or almost three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, over the 
appropriation for 1970. This amendment 
would add $76 million more. 

The Senate has agreed to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs), and that amendment 
added $150 million more. Not only that, 
but that amendment brought in an en- 
tirely new program, that is estimated to 
cost $1.5 billion. 

I happen to favor the scholarship. pro- 
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grams, I think the scholarship programs 

are important. But we have heard state- 

ments by the distinguished Senator from 

Florida and the distinguished Senator 

from Washington that the scholarship 

programs have been increased, that the 
committee has gone into this thoroughly, 
and that the committee has allocated, ac- 
cording to the chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Washington, ade- 
quate money for this program; and yet 
we are called upon to vote for an amend- 
ment now which would add $76 million 
to a bill which is already $703 million over 
last year, and which already has been 
amended by the addition of $150 million 
by the adoption of the Javits amendment. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
with the financial condition that faces 
our Nation, before we continue to vote 
more and more amendments, and more 
and more money, on these appropriation 
bills, we should give some consideration 
to our overall financial situation. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Direc- 
tor of the Budget have been testifying in 
the last several weeks as to the condition 
of the Treasury. There will be a deficit, 
for the fiscal year ending next week, of 
$11 billion. They predict another deficit 
for the following year of $10 billion—and 
in my judgment, that prediction is way 
low. Particularly with the way the money 
is being added to the appropriation bills 
tonight it will be way low. 

So, although I favor the scholarship 
programs, I shall vote against this 
amendment, because I just do not be- 
lieve we can justify adding $76 million 
more to this bill after we have already 
added $150 million to it by the Javits 
amendment, which in itself creates an 
entirely new program. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDING IS NEEDED FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS, STUDENT LOANS, 
STUDENT WORK-STUDY PROGRAMS, AND HIGHER 
EDUCATION FACILITIES IN IDAHO 
Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, as a co- 

sponsor of amendments Nos. 645 and 656 
which have now been joined by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kennepy), and the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Case), I 
would like to take a few moments to 
comment on the need for these additional 
funds for the student work-study pro- 
gram, the student loan program, the 
educational opportunity grant program, 
and 4-year institution facilities con- 
struction. 

First of all, I would like to point out 
how the work study, student loan, and 
educational opportunity grant programs 
operate: 

First. The work-study program: Un- 
der the college work-study program, a 
student is given an opportunity to obtain 
part-time work, either with the college 
or university or with a private nonprofit 
organization, Costs of the employment 
are paid through the program with the 
college in which the student is enrolled 
acting as administrator of the funds. 
Students in this way can work up to 15 
hours a week during the school year and 
up to 40 hours a week during the sum- 
mer months. 

Second. The student loan program: 
Under the student loan program, a stu- 
dent is allowed to borrow, for up to 10 
years, as much as $1,000 per year to 
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pursue undergraduate education and up 
to $2,500 per year to pursue graduate 
education programs. These loans are also 
administered by the college involved. 
The interest rate is 3 percent and repay- 
ment begins upon graduation. 

Third. The education opportunity 
grant program: Under this program a 
qualified undergraduate student may re- 
ceive a grant ranging from $200 to $1,000 
to pursue his education. Exceptional 
financial need must be demonstrated and 
the grant is renewable for up to 4 years 
of college work. The grant must be 
matched by other assistance. 

Last year, in my State of Idaho, over 
$2 million was expended under these 
three programs to aid students. 

Amendment No. 645 would add a total 
of $47.9 million to the appropriation ap- 
proved by the committee for these three 
programs. Specifically, it would allot an 
additional $16 million for the college 
work-study program, an additional $14 
million to the student loan program, and 
$17.9 million for the educational oppor- 
tunity grant program. This change would 
allow these three programs to aid an 
additional 65,300 students to achieve a 
quality education. 

I have received telegrams from the 
financial aid officers of two of Idaho’s 
colleges and the head of the Idaho Asso- 
ciation of School Aid Administrators in 
support of these increased funds. I con- 
sider these funds vital to allowing our 
Nation to make good on its promise of 
quality higher education to all those 
students in our Nation who seek it. I ask 
unanimous consent that the three tele- 
grams I received on this subject appear 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegrams 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POCATELLO, IDAHO, 
May 26, 1970. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Large increases in enrollment are putting 
tremendous strain on the resources of the 
Federal Financial Aid Program. Senator Ken- 
nedy has introduced an amendment to educa- 
tion appropriations bill increasing the ap- 
propriations of the education opportunity 
grants, student loans, and the college work- 
study program. We urge your support of this 
amendment which will enable us to better 
serve the needs of the students of Idaho. 

Davin C. BLACKWELL, 
Director of Financial Aids, 
Idaho State University. 


CALDWELL, IDAHO, 
May 22, 1970. 
Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We encourage you to support the amend- 
ment to the HEW appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1971 which has been proposed by 
Senator Kennedy. The additional funding 
would enable the college of Idaho and other 
Idaho institutions to assist many students 
who will be denied aid under current funding 
levels. For example, we have over 40 eligible 
students for college work study for whom we 
have no funds for employment. The jobs are 
waiting in seven public service agencies and 
could be confirmed immediately. This would 
require additional funds in the amount of 
approximately $30,000.00. 

RICHARD H. WINDER, 
Financial Aid Office, 
The College of Idaho. 
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POCATELLO, IDAHO, May 23, 1970. 
SENATOR FRANK CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Idaho Association of Financial Aid Admin- 
istrators urges your support of Kennedy 
Amendment No. 645, HEW appropriation bill 
for next year, increasing amounts for NDSL, 
EOG and workstudy programs. 

RICHARD A. MINOR, 
President, Idaho Assn. of Financial Air 
Administrators. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, we sim- 
ply cannot allow our national commit- 
ment to education to fall by the wayside. 
These increases amount to less money 
than we expend in one-half of a day for 
this Nation’s military operations in Viet- 
nam. Even with the increases, only 76 
percent of approved requests for student 
aid this year will be met, compared to 
H percent in 1967 and 83 percent in 
1968. 

These programs have helped hundreds 
of young Idahoans obtain a college edu- 
cation. By allowing the student to obtain 
a grant or a low-interest loan—or by 
providing the means whereby the stu- 
dent can work part time to pay his way— 
we make higher education possible for 
many who could not otherwise afford it. 
The long-range damage that would re- 
sult if we cut back on these self-help 
programs would be immeasurable. Cuts 
in education are the worst form of false 
economy. 

The second part of this amendment 
would provide funds for construction 
grants for 4-year colleges and uni- 
versities. I should like to point out the 
crying need in my State for funds to aid 
construction programs at 4-year colleges 
and universities. 

The Office of Higher Education in 
Idaho has informed me that there cur- 
rently exists, in my State, a need for over 
$6 million in funds to meet immediate 
construction needs at 4-year institutions. 
This estimate does not even include long- 
range needs of Idaho’s 4-year colleges 
and universities. The funding needs ex- 
pressed to me were broken down in the 
following manner. Again, I stress these 
are immediate needs, not long-range 
needs in Idaho. 

University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho: 
A need for $4 million for construction of 
a new law school, agricultural education 
building, and general classroom building. 

Idaho State University—Pocatello, 
Idaho: A need for $1,150,000 for the re- 
novation of the Swanson Hall classroom 
building, construction of a new welding 
shop and a new vocational arts building. 

Boise State College—Boise, Idaho: 
$446,000 for a new music building and a 
new addition to the science building. 

Lewis and Clark Normal—Lewiston, 
Idaho: $500,000 for a new classroom 
building. 

Northwest Nazarene College—Nampa, 
Idaho: $400,000 for a new physical edu- 
cation building. 

This comes to a total of $6,496,000 in 
Idaho alone. 

The appropriations bill as it is now 
written contains absolutely no funds for 
the higher education facilities construc- 
tion grant program for 4-year colleges 
and universities. Amendment No. 656 
would result in the funding of this pro- 
gram at a level of $28,050,000. This is 
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about the same level of funding which 
was allowed for the present fiscal year. 

There can be no doubt that our needs 
in the area of higher education facilities 
construction are great. Schools are in- 
creasingly hard-pressed for space and fa- 
cilities in the wake of rising attendance 
in colleges and increasing interest rates 
which make borrowing money to meet 
burgeoning needs prohibitive in many 
cases. 

Even with the adoption of this 
amendment my State will only receive 
$113,000. That is quite literally only a 
drop in the bucket when placed beside 
Idaho’s immediate needs of over $6 mil- 
lion. 

I consider this amendment to be the 
bare minimum which should be granted 
to-continue the construction grant pro- 
gram in 4-year institutions. I urge 
favorable consideration and passage of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bay), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Eastitanp), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr, HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr, McCarty), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Nretson), the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Younc) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Wrttrams) and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Netson), the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wurms), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YarsoroucGH) would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
PHY), the Senator from Ilinois (Mr. 
SMITE), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SAXBE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mouwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. Jav- 
Irs), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON), and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) . If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 36, as follows: 
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[No. 176 Leg.] 
YEAS—44 
Hatfield 


Hruska Williams, Del. 

Jordan,Idaho Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—20 

McCarthy 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pearson 

Percy 

Russell 

So the Kennedy-Case amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was adopted. 

Mr. CASE. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 642 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 642 and ask that it 
be stated. Also, I ask unanimous consent 
that both amendments contained 
therein be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendments. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments are as follows: 

On page 2, line 1, strike out “$673,800,000” 
and substitute in lieu thereof “$272,480,000”. 

On page 2, line 6, insert before the colon 
the following: “and $53,680,000 shall be for 
payments based on entitlements determined 
by the Commissioner under clause (A) of 
paragraph (1) of section 203(c) of said Act 
of September 30, 1950”. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
time limitation of 20 minutes on the 
pending amendment, the time to be 
equally divided between the sponsor of 
at amendment and the manager of the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object, what is the pur- 
pose of the amendment? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The purpose of the 
amendment is to fund clause (C) of im- 
pacted aid—that is, public housing stu- 
dents, who now qualify for funding un- 
der impacted aid. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. . EAGLETON. Mr. President, 
amendment No. 642 to H.R. 16916 pro- 
vides $53,680,000 to fund entitlements 
under the impacted areas program, Pub- 
lic Law 874, for children living in low- 
rent public housing projects. 

This amendment was originally offered 
with the cosponsorship of Senators 
CASE, JAVITS, MONDALE, WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey, and YARBOROUGH. I now ask unan- 
imous consent that the names of the fol- 
lowing Senators be added as cosponsors: 
Senators HATFIELD, SCHWEIKER, PASTORE, 
HOoLLINGS, Hart, Saxse, Younce of Ohio, 
CRANSTON, SMITH of Mlinois, PELL, 
HARTKE, and MCGOVERN. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Will the Senator add my 
name asa cOsponsor? 

Mr. EAGLETON. And Senator MCGEE. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
elementary and secondary education 
amendments enacted earlier this year— 
Public Law $1-—230—amended Public Law 
874, the impacted areas aid program, to 
include pupils living in low-rent public 
housing as federally connected children 
for the purpose of providing assistance 
to local school agencies. The amend- 
ment also provided for the separate ap- 
propriation of funds for payment. of 
entitlements based on public housing 
children. 

No funds for impacted areas assist- 
ance for public housing children are 
provided in H.R. 16916, the Office of 
Education appropriations bill for fiscal 
1971. As stated, amendment No. 642 
would provide approximately $53.6 mil- 
lion for this program. 

Mr. President, on each Senator’s desk 
is a brief memorandum which explains 
this amendment, and attached thereto 
are tables showing the estimated alloca- 
tion of the funds that would be appro- 
priated by this amendment to each State 
as well as to a number of major cities for 
which figures are available. Table A, 
which is about three pages in length, lists 
each State and the amount to which each 
State would be entitled under the Eagle- 
ton-Case amendment. Table B contains 
certain large cities in each State where 
the figures are available and gives an 
indication as to how much money will 
go to each one of those cities. 

The enactment of the authorizing leg- 
islation for this program marked a recog- 
nition by Congress of the burden imposed 
on local school agencies by the construc- 
tion of federally funded public housing 
projects. Like military bases, these proj- 
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ects pay no taxes for the support of 
schools, and the small payments made in 
lieu of taxes by housing authorities aver- 
age only $11.61 per child, a small fraction 
of the cost of education. Moreover, public 
housing has contributed to attracting the 
rural poor to cities large and small. Sur- 
veys have revealed that school enroll- 
ment in some areas doubled because of 
immigration resulting from the construc- 
tion of public housing. 

Children from nonpublic housing in 
the school district suffer from this im- 
pact as well. Many attend the same 
crowded and financially pressed schools 
as public housing students. All of the 
taxpayers in the district are forced to 
bear a heavier tax burden for education 
and receive less for their money. 

The amount requested in our amend- 
ment is not great in relation to the 
need—it would provide funding of only 
20° percent of public housing entitle- 
ment—but it is a beginning. Because 
funds to pay entitlements for public 
housing children are separately appro- 
priated, the funds proposed under our 
amendment will in no way lessen or di- 
lute payments under other parts of the 
impact aid program. Indeed, by broad- 
ening the base of this program, its con- 
stituency will be enlarged. 

Mr. President, we saw very recently an 
illustration of the broadening effect that 
the inclusion of public housing children 
has on the entire impacted areas pro- 
gram. The Nation’s cities have not been 
noted as leading supporters of the impact 
aid program, simply because only a very 
few cities benefited by it in any substan- 
tial degree. However, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, at their national meeting 
in Denver last week, passed a resolution 
in which the mayors of the Nation’s cities 
commended Congress for its inclusion 
of public housing children in the impact 
aid program and urged that support be 
given to full funding for the program. 

Of course the larger cities are not. the 
only beneficiaries of this amendment. In 
recent years we have seen the spread 
of public housing projects to all parts of 
the country and in towns and cities of 
all sizes. An examination of the tables 
on your desks will show that.a substan- 
tial portion of each State’s entitlement 
is derived from areas outside of the 
major cities. 

While the amount we are seeking in 
this amendment is not small, it is but 
one-fifth of the total entitlement for 
public housing children and only about 
one-thirteenth of the. amount that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. has 
recommended for “A” and “B” children 
under Public Law 874. 

I should add that this program was 
first authorized this year by the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments signed by the President on April 
13—1 day before the House passed this 
appropriation bill. Therefore, it is a new 
program, enacted after the budget esti- 
mates were sent to Congress. ry 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Congress, in 
1950, recognized that Federal activities 
could impose a special burden on certain 
school districts. because Federal property. 
is.exempt from local property taxes but 
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children living on this property often are 
educated in local public schools. 

To compensate these school districts 
for’the loss of revenue in the face of in- 
creased enrollments resulting from Fed- 
eral activities, Congress approved a law 
which has become popularly known. as 
the impacted areas aid program. This 
program provides special Federal finan- 
cial aid to any district which is affected 
by Federal activities. 

Recently, this program has been sub- 
jected to increasing criticism on grounds 
that it provided assistance to school dis- 
tricts without regard to need. It has been 
rightly pointed out that some of the 
richest school districts in the Nation re- 
ceive the largest amounts of Federal 
aid under this program. 

Earlier this year, we incorporated in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act a provision designed to give 
greater balance to the impacted areas 
aid program. This provision authorized 
the payment of impacted areas aid to 
school districts based on the number of 
pupils who lived in low-rent public hous- 
ing projects which, like Federal facili- 
ties, do not pay local property taxes. The 
small payments made in lieu of taxes 
by housing authorities average only 
$11.61 per child, a small fraction of the 
cost of educating the children who live 
in these projects. 

Indeed, in several areas of my State, 
local officials specifically rejected low-in- 
come public housing projects on grounds 
that such projects would impose too 
much of a burden on the local schools. 

Amendment 642, which I have joined 
the Senator from Missouri in sponsoring, 
would provide $53.6 million to begin in a 
small way the program we authorized 
earlier this year. It would provide fund- 
ing of only 20 percent of the full entitle- 
ment for each pupil living in public 
housing. 

It would bring a greater degree of 
equity to the impacted areas aid program 
while it would in no way diminish pay- 
ments under other parts of the program. 

I urge adoption of the amendment: 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to an- 
Swer any questions Senators may have 
which may arise later on. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) and I 
have sponsored this amendment. before 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and saw it through a conference. 
I feel exactly as he does about. what it 
symbolizes, that it represents the fact we 
have become heavily urbanized, that 
federally impacted areas are no longer 
confined to Army camps, stations, or 
similar installations in relatively sparsely 
settled areas of the country. This is in 
response to a very real need and I hope 
very much, especially those interested in 
impacted aid, that Senators will see the 
fairness of inclusion of this highly de- 
sirable and equitable provision. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to 
me. I, too, am a cosponsor of this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that the mimeo- 
graphed copies of, the tables on each 
Senator’s: desk were’ also included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD yesterday. They 
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are thus available in printed form as 
well as mimeographed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President; I rise 
to oppose the amendment. 

There are: many inequities now in the 
impacted area law. For instance, in 
Montgomery County, Md., we are told 
that the children of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who live there are entitled to 
relief. 

Here is a program that has been on 
the statute books for 25 or 30 years— 
that is the public housing program and 
the Federal Government appropriates 
each year around $500 million in order 
to pay its share for public housing. 

We also have on the statute books 
low-rent housing; aside from public 
housing, as the Senator from Missouri 
just stated, and that takes care of 20 
percent of the funding. That will amount 
to, as he stated, $53,460,000. 

That, Mr. President, is only a begin- 
ning. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Louisiana, did 
anyone yield him time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no time 
limit now. A time limitation was ob- 
jected to by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND). 

ae MAGNUSON. Oh, I did not realize 
that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no limit on 
time right now. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am sorry. I did 
not wish to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
will mean that the next step that will 
be taken will be full funding. If that 
takes place, and there is public housing, 
full funding will amount to $267,301,285. 

If we take in the public housing, we 
will have to take in the low-rent hous- 
ing, too, because they are in a similar 
category. 

My guess is that the cost of the im- 
pacted areas bill will exceed $1 billion 
per year. 

I just think it is shameful for us at 
this time to consider a proposal of this 
kind, considering the many inequities 
that now prevail in the impacted aid 
program, which will only be augmented 
if we add funds for public housing at 
this time. 

I, therefore, hope that the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
apologize to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator does not 
have to do that. 

Mr: MAGNUSON. I did not hear the 
Senator from Florida object. I thought 
we had only 10 minutes time on this. 

I want to suggest that what the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana had to say just about 
expresses the sentiments of the commit- 
tee in this matter. We are having nothing 
but trouble with the impacted areas pro- 
gram, and this merely adds something 
else: 

Mr. ELLENDER,. A new program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The rent supple- 
ment people will come along next, I guess. 
So that this will finally fall of its own 
weight, until the time comes when we 
will probably just write out a check and 
send-it to the school] district and say, 
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“Here you are, use it for anything you 
want to”—which they now can do under 
impacted aid, anyway. 

The inequities have been well publi- 
cized. This will add another one. 

I think that if we need to help out the 
children in the public housing projects, 
it ought to be an appropriation to add 
to the bill for public housing buildings 
and not impacted aid. It is not impacted 
aid at all. So, the committee went over 
this at some length. 

I think the vote was practically unani- 
mous. At any rate, there was an over- 
whelming vote in favor of it. Perhaps 
one or two Senators did not vote for it. 

I would like to add this, but I am 
afraid it is the one thing that would be 
put on top of the program that would 
break the whole program. 

I can tell the Senator what the House 
would do if the Senate were to do this. 
They would say, “That is fine. If you 
want to add public housing people, that 
is OK with us. We will just take and 
subtract it from the regular impacted 
aid program. That amount comes off it.” 
That is what they will suggest. 

So, I hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I will not 
take much time. 

This amendment would add $53,680,000 
to the impact aid appropriation for the 
education of children residing in low- 
rent public housing. This program— 
presently unfunded—was recently au- 
thorized as part of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 
1969, Public Law 91-230, signed into law 
on April 13, 1970. 

The amount provided by the amend- 
ment would be sufficient to fund about 19 
percent of the $289,100,000 estimated as 
full entitlement for the new program. 
All eligible applicants under this new 
authority would receive the same 19 per- 
cent prorated share of their individual 
entitlement. 

There are several reasons why the 
amendment should not be adopted: 

First. The extension of the concept of 
Federal impact to low-rent public 
housing is tenuous and weak. A recent 
study of the impact aid program, con- 
ducted by the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, of Columbus, Ohio, concluded that 
public housing should not be blanketed 
into the impacted aid program. The 
study found that “payments for public 
housing pupils under the current impact 
aid formula would exceed by a wide mar- 
gin any revenues lost by school districts 
because the public housing units are not 
taxable.” In other words, the funding 
of this new provision would just add to 
the program's well-publicized inequities. 

Second. The Congress is now consider- 
ing administration legislation to reform 
the impact aid program and eliminate its 
inequities. To fund a new provision be- 
fore this legislation is considered will 
make reform more difficult. 

Third. The amendment would add 
funds for a new provision while the bill 
before the Senate does not fully fund 
existing provisions of the law. The Sen- 
nate bill provides 90 percent of entitle- 
ment for both A and B children, except 
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where A children constitute 25 percent 
or more of school enrollment, where 
100 percent is provided. 

Mr. President, in this bill we gave im- 
pacted area funds of $659 million, which 
took care of the A and B children, and 
those extreme cases. 

The chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son) , is exactly right. The House had only 
put in $425 million in impacted areas, and 
the administration did not want to put 
in anything. They were going to send it 
along in a supplemental. We would have 
had long white beards before that supple- 
mental ever got here. The administra- 
tion did not intend that we should have 
the funds. 

I am not talking administration talk 
now. 

If this is agreed to, incidentally, this 
will take care of 19 percent of it. 

A study indicates that in the low qual- 
ity housing, the cities and communities 
would derive a considerable profit if that 
were put in on the scale of impacted area 
funds. 

We cannot have it both ways. We can- 
not possibly have it both ways, because 
when we get to the House, knowing that 
the House is going to cut down on im- 
pacted area funds, if we take this, they 
will cut them down further. 

The President does not want impacted 
area funds. So this is a good way to lose 
the impacted area funds that every su- 
perintendent and every school board and 
every school official throughout this 
country really is asking for. It is the 
only money they get that they can spend 
where they most need it and not be 
told down in the Office of Federal Edu- 
cation how to spend it. 

I feel more strongly on this than on 
any other amendment that has been of- 
fered. 

It opens the doors to all kinds of in- 
equities. This would cost us what we 
fought for so hard last year and this 
year. It would cost us a large portion of 
our impacted area funds. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr, President, I 
would like briefly to respond to the com- 
mentary of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton). 

First of all, with respect to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER), 
amongst his remarks he said that the 
Federal Government pays for public 
housing. He is precisely correct. That is 
precisely the need for the amendment. 

It is under the aegis of the Federal 
Government that whole areas of inner 
cities are cleared and taken off the tax 
rolls. There are superimposed upon that 
landscape low-rise and high-rise giant 
edifices, crammed with people, crammed 
with children. The school districts must 
educate these children, for which they 
receive no payment—they receive $11 per 
child, almost no payment, to educate 
these children. 

The land is taken off the tax rolls 
under the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It is because of this colossus originally 
created by the Federal Government that 
the need exists. 
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Second, with respect to the comments 
of the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON) 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. In a moment, when I 
finish. 

The Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson) said that we have enough 
trouble with impacted areas and that the 
inequities have been well publicized. 

I say that is precisely correct. That is 
precisely the problem. The aid goes to 
counties under A and B where no eco- 
nomic need is demonstrated. 

The President of the United States, in 
his veto of the HEW bill, went on na- 
tionwide television and cited as one of 
the reasons for the veto, the old-fash- 
ioned impact aid, A and B aid. 

He singled out Montgomery County, 
Md. Montgomery County is one of the 
richest and most prosperous counties in 
the United States. It is receiving A and B 
aid. 

The President said that this was un- 
fair. There is no need existing there with 
reference to impacted aid. 

The inclusion of C students introduces 
a need for aid. There can be no doubt 
that low-income children in public hous- 
ing are the ones who have the greatest 
economic, social, and financial need. 

The Senator from Washington said 
that the President does not want im- 
pacted aid. I repeat that he does not 
want it because of the facts previously 
mentioned. It is unrelated to social, 
economic, and educational need. But the 
inclusion of C students—the poor, the 
poorest of the poor—does introduce for 
the first time the concept of need for 
impact aid. 

I think it makes it not only palatable 
to the President of the United States, 
but it also makes it palatable to the Con- 
gress of the United States which would 
appropriate money based on tangible and 
identifiable needs. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I asked the 
Senator to yield because he said this was 
done on the absolute authority of the 
Federal Government. 

I ask the Senator if it is not true that 
it is not by the authority of the Federal 
Government. It is by reason of the fact 
that the city makes application for urban 
renewal funds to get rid of the slums. 
It then asks for funds from the Federal 
Government so that it can build these 
facilities. 

The other day I voted for an increase 
in urban renewal funds. I suppose by 
reason of that we are asking for another 
increase, because we will realize that we 
have done a halfway job and have to 
make up for the other inequities we have 
created by reason of the fact that we 
have given the money to the cities. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
think that what I said was that this was 
done under the aegis of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But for the law passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the 
United States, there would not have been 
any public housing in this country. Pub- 
lice housing is not the creature of the 
State or of Louisville or St. Louis. It is 
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the Federal Government that created the 
basis for public housing. 

The more public housing we create, the 
more we authorize and the more land we 
take off the tax base of the communities 
and the cities, the more educational need 
we cause. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, may I ask 
who is taking the land off the rolls? It is 
not the Federal Government. It is the 
city of Louisville and the city of St. Louis. 

Might I ask the Senator one other 
question. I am perplexed as to whether 
I should yote for the amendment, because 
we: have already increased the bill by 
$1,032,900,000 over the budget. 

Are we proposing to do this with the 
idea that we are supposed to accomplish 
this, or in increasing this over the budget 
by more than $1 billion, are we trying 
to give the impression that it is going to 
stay there or that we are trying to get 
something done in Congress? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, was 
the question whether I think this will 
remain in the ultimate bill? 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, I merely 
asked the Senator—if I can put it as 
bluntly as I can: 

Mr. EAGLETON. I wish the Senator 
would. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, are we set- 
ting this up for a veto or are we not? 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator would 
be in a far better position than I to know 
whether it is being set up for a veto. 
All I can state is what the President said 
when he yetoed the last bill, that im- 
pacted aid was not a tremendous need. 
He referred to Montgomery County, and 
many other counties. I have a child in 
school in Montgomery County, and that 
school district is receiving impacted aid 
because of my presence there, and we 
all know that I make $42,500 a year. 

The reason the President criticized im- 
pacted aid—and it was rescued by the 
Senator from New Hampshire—was be- 
cause it was unrelated to economic or 
educational need. The inclusion the Sen- 
ate made in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of group C, pub- 
lic housing students, responds to that 
question of need. There can be no deny- 
ing that people who live in public hous- 
ing and the children of people who live 
in public housing, many without a father 
in the home, are in the greatest need of 
educational and cultural assistance. 

Also we are talking about which gov- 
ernment entity did what to whom. One 
question is whether the St. Louis and 
the Louisville school districts had any- 
thing to say about where public housing 
would be located. All they were told, I 
may say to the Senator, was that once 
it is built, “Here are the kids; you edu- 
cate them; but you will not be paid for 
it because it is on tax-free land.” 

Mr. COOK. The Senator is wrong when 
he speaks of my community. I noticed not 
too long ago Montgomery County was 
seeking a reduction in taxes while ask- 
ing the Federal Government to contrib- 
ute more funds. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Montgomery County 
will never reduce its request for im- 
pacted aid. I guarantee that. 

Mr. COOK. If the Senator looks at 
Louisville he will see that it has an occu- 
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pational tax and everybody pays for the 
school system in relation to his earnings. 

Mr. EAGLETON. I would underscore 
“in relation to earnings.” 

Mr. COOK. That is correct. 

Mr. EAGLETON. How much public 
school assistance is received by reason of 
public housing residents in Louisville, 
Ky.? 

Mr. COOK. Under urban renewal there 
was an effort to get rid of the slums. 

Mr. EAGLETON. It created a financial 
burden on the city. 

Mr. COOK. It also created a better 
living for the people. 

Mr. EAGLETON. And a burden on the 
budget. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the Senator from Missouri correct 
the record because he is stating as fact 
something that is not correct. I happen 
to have fathered the public housing pro- 
gram back in 1937 and again in 1949. 
The Senator stated that the city of Lou- 
isville was imposed upon by the Federal 
Government in building publie housing. 
Public housing is not put in by the Fed- 
eral Government. It is put in by an au- 
thority at the local level. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The city of Louisville, 
which has public housing, made a rfe- 
quest for funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. EAGLETON. The Senator is emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator did not 
state that a while ago. I suggest he look 
at his remarks as they probably need cor- 
rection. The authority collects subsidy 
from the Federal Government and it 
equals about 20 or 25 percent of the rent. 
That, in itself, on public housing so far 
constructed, amounts to about $500. mil- 
lion. Aside from that the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes to the taxes that 
have been taken out by virtue of-—— 

Mr. EAGLETON. $11 per child. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not know what it 
amounts to but it is in addition to the 
subsidy I just mentioned. 

Mr. EAGLETON., It averages $11 per 
child. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Whatever it is, it is 
in lieu of taxes paid by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, in addition to the subsidy I 
méntioned. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. EAGLETON. I shall yield in just 
a moment. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Louisiana that if I misspoke myself 
I did not intend to. 

What I meant to say and now re- 
iterate is that public housing comes about 
by reason of the fact that it was author- 
ized by Federal law in the first place. As 
the Senator from Louisiana pointed ‘out, 
he was the father of the act. It also comes 
about when a city requests it. The Sena- 
tor from Louisiana is correct, St. Louis 
must have requested it as we unfortu- 
nately didin connection with the Pruett- 
Igoe housing project in St.'Louis, to our 
shame. 

The St. Louis school district, on the 
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other hand, never asked but it received 
the burden of thousands of children for 
which they receive $11 a child, which is 
pretty meager financing in these days of 
high cost of education. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, there are 
more things I would like to say and that 
the eloquent Senator from Missouri 
could say. He has made a fine presenta- 
tion. 

It is my understanding this is the last 
amendment, the last contested amend- 
ment, tonight. There may be one more 
that the committee is ready to accept and 
then we can vote on final passage. 

Will the Senator agree with me that if 
I conclude my discussion he will con- 
clude his discussion? 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I 
would say to the Senator, as the Senator 
from Kansas has said, we are both new- 
comers and maybe this is the time for me 
to sit down. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Eacieron). On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr: KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayu), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr: Dopp), the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy), the 
Senator from Wisconsin. (Mr. NELSON), 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Rus- 
SELL) , the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Types), and the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Youne) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH) are absent on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. MUR- 
PHY), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SmirH), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from. New York (Mr. 
GoopE.L.), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Tower) are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GoopE.t) is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SmitxH) is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Mounpr). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 51, as follows: 
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Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 


McClellan Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—21 
Smith, M, 
Stennis 


McCarthy 
Mundt 
Murphy 
Nelson 


Tower 


Tydings 

Pearson Williams, N.J. 
Russell Yarborough 
Saxbe Young, Ohio 

So Mr, EacLeron’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 730 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 730, and ask unanimous 
eonsent to dispense with the reading of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendment No. 730 is as follows: 

On page 5, after line 6, insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“INITIAL FUNDING OF PROGRAMS 


“For carrying out titles VIII, IX, X, and XI 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, the In- 
ternational Education Act of 1966, and sec- 
tion 808 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965, as amended, $4,- 
500,000, of which $500,000 shall be for said 
title VIII of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, $500,000 shall be for said title IX of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, $500,000 for 
said title X of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, $500,000 shall be for said title IX of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, $500,000 shall 
be for said International Education Act of 
1966, and $2,000,000 shall be for said section 
808 of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, in my pre- 
vious general statement on the pending 
business I spoke of the many authorized 
education programs for which no fund- 
ing has been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

To me, this nonfunding is an annul- 
ment of the legislative process. Indeed, 
to my mind, not funding an already au- 
thorized program is in effect saying to 
the American public that we do not sup- 
port the concept embodied in this pro- 
gram and calls into question the judg- 
ment of the Congress when it adopted 


the various pieces of legislation estab- 
lishing these nonfunded programs. 

Amendment No. 730 would provide for 
an initial funding of six authorized edu- 
cation programs for which no funding 
is recommended. Copies of the amend- 
ment are available. 

The total amount of funds called for 
by this amendment is $4.5 million and 
breaks down as follows: 

The networks for knowledge program 
under title VIL of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, which provides for grants to 
encourage colleges to share administra- 
tive and technical resources and which 
has an authorization of $15 million, would 
be funded at $500,000. 

Title IX of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, which provides for grants to im- 
prove programs of education and fellow- 
ships for public service and which has an 
authorization of $13 million, would be 
funded at $500,000. 

Title X of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965, which provides for grants to 
strengthen and improve the quality of 
graduate programs leading to a doctoral 
or professional degree and which has an 
authorization of $10,000,000, would be 
funded at $500,000. 

Law school clinical experience program 
under title XI of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, which provides for contracts 
with law schools for clinical experience 
in the practice of law and which has an 
authorization of $7:5 million, would be 
funded at $500,000. 

The International Education Act of 
1966, which provides for grants to estab- 
lish and support graduate centers as na- 
tional and international resources for 
research and education in international 
studies and which has an authorization 
of $90,000,000, would be funded at 
$500,000. 

School health and demonstration proj- 
ects, authorized under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act Amend- 
ments of 1969 at a $10,000,000 level to 
provide for projects to demonstrate 
model approaches in coordinating Fed- 
eral, State, and local resources to pro- 
vide health and nutrition services to chil- 
dren from low-income families would be 
funded at $2,000,000. 

Mr. President, as can be seen from the 
breakdown of the amendment, except for 
the health and nutrition figure, the 
amounts I am asking for are miniscule. 
Indeed, they are less than 5 percent of 
the total authorization for each program 
and in the case of the International Edu- 
cation Act less than 1 percent of the to- 
tal authorization. 

The project grants as envisioned by 
the authorizing legislation for the six 
programs could not be funded except in 
the case of the health and nutrition dem- 
onstration projects, at the funding level 
I am proposing. However, 500,000 for 
each program would allow for some basic 
groundwork by the agency in the way of 
studies and recommendations for future 
activities in the hope that funds will 
become more available. 

The small grants would also demon- 
strate to the education community of 
the Nation the good faith of the Senate, 
with a commitment to implement legis- 
lation on the books. I urge adoption of 
the amendment. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Washington have gone 
over the amendment very carefully: We 
came to the conclusion that we will be 
glad to take it to conference. 

Mr. PELL. In view of the wisdom of 
the Senate, and my faith in the veracity 
of the manager of the bill, I shall not 
ask for a rolicall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Rhode Island. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 16916) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the educa- 
tion of our children is of paramount im- 
portance to all Americans. There is no 
school board in the country which has 
escaped the close scrutiny of the parents 
of the children whom it serves. L am 
proud of the Federal Government’s con- 
tinuing role in this effort and wish, at 
this time, to express my unqualified sup- 
port for the pending bill, H.R. 16916, the 
fiscal 1971 Office of Education appropria- 
tions bill. For Pennsylvania, this Senate 
Appropriations Committee version will 
provide an additional $20.5 million over 
last year’s total of $130 million. 

The US. Office of Education operates 
several different programs in Pennsyl- 
vania. Money to educate our elementary 
and secondary school children will total 
$93.7 million, an increase of $15 million. 
Education for the handicapped is in- 
creased over fiscal year 1970 spending by 
$200,000 to $1.9 million. For vocational 
and adult education programs, Pennsyl- 
vania will be receiving an additional $4 
million, up from last year’s total of $21.9 
million, thus providing $25.9 million. Our 
institutions of higher education are 
slated to receive $1 million more than 
last year, bringing it to a level of $26.2 
million. Community education programs 
will be provided $2.8 million, an increase 
of $400,000 over last year. 

Mr. President, the Nixon administra- 
tion will be living up to its goal of uni- 
versal education with the approval of 
this bill. The commitment is there. The 
money must follow. Pennsylvania stands 
to gain, in this Senate version of the 
Office of Education appropriation bill, 
an additional $20.5 million over last 
year’s total, and I urge my colleagues to 
pledge their further support to education 
by voting to provide the necessary funds. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
address a question to the distinguished 
majority leader. I do not think I need to 
begin by asking what time it is, but I 
would like to inquire what time we meet 
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tomorrow, and what is the next ‘order of 
business, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is antic- 
ipated that, following the disposal of the 
pending business, the leadership will lay 
before the Senate Calendar No. 913, 
S. 3842, a bill to improve and modernize 
the postal service, and to establish a U.S. 
Postal Service. I hope we will not spend 
too many days on that. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, instead of com- 
ing in at 9 o'clock tomorrow, in view of 
the length of this day, that we come in 
at 10 o’clock instead. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. At that time, we will 
take up the 17 conference reports on the 
stockpile bills, and go back over on the 
pending business, and, at that time, I 
hope that the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) will propose his amendment. 
The Senator from Washington will pro- 
pose his amendment if he intends to do 
so, then the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER), and others will have their 
amendments ready. 

Whether or not we will meet on Satur- 
day is still an open question, but if Sen- 
ators haye any engagements, keep your 
options open both ways. 

Mr. PASTORE. How about Sunday? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Off. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 1971 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16916) making appro- 
priations for the Office of Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
BayH), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. HARTKE), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartTHy), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson) , the Sena- 
tor from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. TYD- 
incs), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younsc), and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WrLLIams), and 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yarsor- 
OUGH) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
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WruraMs) and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsoroucH) would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from California (Mr. MUR- 
PHY), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SMITH), and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
SaxBE) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL) , the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Goong.) , the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), 
the Senator from California (Mr. Mur- 
PHY), the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
SmiTH), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 4, as follows: 
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Hollings 
Hruska 


Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


Young, N. Dak. 


Williams, Del. 


NOT VOTING—22 


Smith, I, 
Stennis 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams, NJ. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


So the bill (H.R. 16916) was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point the total 
floor increases, the total of the Senate 
bill, the budget estimates, and the House 
bill, and the figures involved. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Total floor increases. $265, 450, 000 
Total of Senate bill__...... 4,782, 871; 000 
Under Budget estimate 

(budget estimate including 

advance funding) 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
HoLLAND, Mr. Corron, Mr. Case, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. Boccs, and Mr. Young of 
North Dakota conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
hour is so late I hesitate taking any ad- 
ditional time of the Senate. However, I 
cannot let the Senate adjourn before ex- 
tending to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr, MAGNUSON), 
the deepest thanks of a grateful Senate. 

There is no question that Warren 
Macnuson is unexcelled as a legislator 
of the greatest skill and ability. Time 
and again he has proven that simple 
fact. On this matter, the Nation’s educa- 
tion programs were at stake. What could 
be more vital for the country? Yet, from 
the standpoint of finding Senator 
Macnuson carefully and with the great- 
est skill just steered through the Senate 
one of the strongest education programs 
in history. 

But, of course, the cooperation of the 
entire Senate was needed for this 
achievement. That such cooperation was 
obtained was most evident. I personally 
am deeply grateful. 

Iam grateful especially to.the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corton). As the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee he assisted 
as always with the strong and deep sup- 
port that assured this magnificent suc- 
cess. 

Again, to Senator Macnuson, to Sen- 
ator Corron and to the entire Senate let 
me say that I appreciate your coopera- 
tion, your indulgence and your patience. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration’ of Calendar 
No. 912, S. 3842. I do this so that the bill 
will become the pending business on the 
“second shift,” under the same stipula- 
tions as those in relation to the “first 
shift” bill, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (S. 3842) to im- 
prove and modernize the postal service 
and to establish the United States Postal 
Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Postal 
Reorganization Act”. 
UNITED STATES POSTAL SERVICE 

Sec. 2. Title 39, United States Code; is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“TITLE 39—POSTAL SERVICE 


“IV. Mail Matter. 
“VY, Transportation of Mail 


“PART I—GENERAL 
“Chapter 
“J, Postal Policy; Definitions; Applica- 


“3. Organization 
"5. General Authority 
“7, Private Carriage of Letters 


“Chapter 1—POSTAL POLICY; DEFINI- 
TIONS; APPLICATION 

“Sec, 

“101, Postal policy. 

“102. Public service cost, 

“103. Definitions. 

“104, Application. 

“§ 101. Postal policy 

“(a) The United States Postal Service shall 
be operated as a basic and fundamental 
service provided to the people by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, authorized by 
the Constitution, created by Act of Congress, 
and supported by the people, The Postal 
Service shall have as its basic function the 
obligation to provide postal services to bind 
the Nation together through the personal, 
educational, literary, and business corre- 
spondence of the people. It shall provide 
prompt, reliable, and efficient services to pa- 
trons in all areas and shall render postal 
services to all communities. The costs of es- 
tablishing and maintaining the Postal Serv- 
ice shall not be apportioned to impair the 
Overall value of such service to the people. 

“(b) As an employer, the Postal Service 
shall achieve and maintain compensation 
for its officers and employees comparable to 
the rates and types of compensation paid in 
the private sector of the economy of the 
United States. It shall place particular em- 
phasis upon opportunities for career advance- 
ment of all officers and employees and the 
achievement of a worthwhile and satisfying 
career in the service of the United States. 

“(c) Postal rates shall be established to ap- 
portion the costs of all postal operations to all 
users of the mail on a fair and equitable basis. 

“(d) In determining all policies for postal 
services, the Postal Service shall give the 
highest consideration to the requirement for 
the most expeditious collection, transporta- 
tion, and delivery of important letter mail. 

“(e) In selecting modes of transportation, 
the Postal Service shall give highest con- 
sideration to the prompt and economical de- 
livery of all mail and shall make a fair and 
equitable distribution of mail business to 
carriers providing similar modes of trans- 
portation services to the Postal Service. Mod- 
ern methods of transporting mail by con- 
tainerization and programs designed to 
achieve overnight transportation to the des- 
tination of important letter mail to all parts 
of the Nation shall be a primary goal of postal 
operations, 

“(f) In planning and building new postal 
facilities, the Postal Service shall emphasize 
the need for facilities and equipment de- 
signed to create desirable working conditions 
for its officers and employees, a maximum 
degree of convenience for efficient postal 
services, proper access to existing and future 
air and surface transportation facilities, and 
control of costs to the Postal Service. 


“§ 102. Public service: cost 

“To provide a maximum degree of effective 
and regular postal services to rural areas, 
communities, and small towns where post 
offices are not self-sustaining, and to prevent 
either reductions in services or unreasonable 
increases in postal rates, there shall be ap- 
propriated to the Postal Service each year an 
amount of money which shall represent the 
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public service cost of operating the Postal 
Service. 
“$103. Definitions 

“As used in this title— 

“(1) ‘Postal Service’ means the United 
States Postal Service established by section 
301 of this title; and 

“(2) ‘Board of Governors’, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, means the ‘Postal 
Service’. 

"§ 104, Application 

“This title has the same force and effect 
within Guam as within other possessions of 
the United States. 


“Chapter 3—ORGANIZATION 


. United States Postal Service. 
.. Board of Governors, 
. Members of Congress serving on the 
Board of Governors. 
. Assistant Postmasters General and the 
General Counsel. 
. Procedures of the Board of Governors. 
. Advisory Council. 
. Seal. 
. Judicial Officer, 
“§ 301. United States Postal Service 
“There is hereby established, as an inde- 
pendent establishment of the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States, the United States Postal Service. 


“$ 302. Board of Governors 

“(a) The exercise of the power of the Postal 
Service shall be directed by a Board of Gov- 
ernors composed of 16 members appointed 
in accordance with this section and section 
303 of this title. Nine of the members, to be 
known as Governors, shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, not more than 5 of 
whom may be adherents of the same political 
party. One of the Governors shall be desig- 
nated as Chairman who shall serve in such 
capacity at the pleasure of the President. The 
Governors shall be chosen to represent the 
public interest generally, and not as repre- 
sentatives of specific interests connected 
with the Postal Service, and may be removed 
only for cause. The Governors shall receive 
a salary of $10,000 a year plus $300 a day for 
each meeting, and shall be reimbursed for 
travel and reasonable expenses incurred in 
attending meetings of the Board. 

“(b) The terms of the 9 Governors shall 
be 9 years, except that the terms of the 9 
Governors first taking office shall expire as 
designated by the President at the time of 
the appointment, 1 at the end of 1 year, bat 
the end of 2 years, 1 at the end of 3 years, 
1 at the end of 4 years, 1 at the end of 5 
years, 1 at the end of 6 years, 1 at the end of 
7 years, 1 at the end of 8 years, and 1 at the 
end of 9 years following the appointment of 
the first of them. Any Governor appointed 
to fill a vacancy before the expiration of the 
term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall serve for the remainder of such term. 

“(c) The Governors shall appoint and 
shall have discretionary power to remove the 
Postmaster General, who shall be the chief 
executive officer of the Postal Service and 
shall be a voting member of the Board. His 
pay and term of service shall be fixed by the 
Governors. 

“(d) The Governors and the Postmaster 
General ‘shall appoint and shall have dis- 
cretionary power to remove the Deputy Post- 
master General, who shall be a voting mem- 
ber of the Board, His term of service shall be 
fixed by the Governors and the Postmaster 
General and his pay by the Governors. 

“$ 303. Members of Congress serving on the 
Board of Governors 

“(a) Four nonvoting members of the 
Board’ of Governors shall be appointed as 
follows: 

“(1) 2 from the United States House of 
Representatives, 1 of whom) shall be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House and the 
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second by the Minority Leader of the House; 
and 

“(2) 2 from the United States Senate, 1 of 
whom shall be appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the second by 
the Minority Leader of the Senate. 

“(b) The Congressional members so ap- 
pointed shall participate fully in the delib- 
erations of the Board, but shall have no ex- 
ecutive responsibilities or functions. They 
shall take whatever action they consider ap- 
propriate to insure that— 

“(1) the other members of the Board are 
apprised of Congressional attitudes on the 
various matters before the Board; and 

“(2) Congress is apprised of the progress 
of the Postal Service, and of problems that 
might exist in the Postal Service; 


to the ends that Congressional oversight of 
the Nation’s postal system shall be fully 
preserved, as shall the service characteristics 
of the postal system, 


“$ 304. Assistant Postmasters General and the 
General Counsel. 

“There shall be within the Postal Service a 
General Counsel and such number of Assist- 
ant Postmasters General as the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall consider appropriate. The Gen- 
eral Counsel and the Assistant Postmasters 
General shall be appointed by, and serve at 
the pleasure of, the Board and shall perform 
such duties as the Board may prescribe. 


“§ 305. Procedures of the Board of Governors 

“(a). The Board of Governors shall direct 
and control the expenditures and review the 
practices and policies of the Postal Seryice, 
and perform other functions and duties pre- 
scribed by this title. 

“(bý Vacancies in the Board, as long as 
there are sufficient members to form a quo- 
rum, shall not impair the powers of the Board 
under this title. 

“(c) The Board shall act upon majority 
vote of those voting members who are pres- 
ent, and any 6 voting members present shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business by the Board, except— 

“(1) that in the appointment or removal 
of the Postmaster General, and in setting 
the compensation of the Postmaster General 
and Deputy Postmaster General, a favorable 
vote of an absolute majority of the Gover- 
nors in office shall be required; 

“(2) that in the appointment or removal 
of the Deputy Postmaster General, a favor- 
able vote of an absolute majority of the 
Governors in office and the member serving 
as Postmaster General shall be required; and 

(3). as otherwise provided in this title. 

“(d) No officer or employee of the United 
States may serve concurrently as a Governor. 
The Governors may hold any other office or 
employment not inconsistent or in conflict 
with their duties, responsibilities, and powers 
as officers of the Government of the United 
States in the Postal Service. 


“$306. Advisory Council 

“(a) There shall be a Postal Service Ad- 
yisory Council, of which the Postmaster 
General shall be the Vice Chairman. The 
Advisory Council shall have 11 additional 
members appointed by the President. He 
shall appoint as such members (1) 4 persons 
from among persons nominated by those 
labor organizations recognized as collective- 
bargaining representatives for employees of 
the Postal Service in one or more collective- 
bargaining units, (2) 4 persons as represent- 
atives of the public at large. All members 
shall be appointed for terms of 2 years except 
that, of those first appointed; 2 of the mem- 
bers representative of labor organizations, 2 
of the members representative of major 
postal users, and 1 member representing the 
public at large shall be appointed for 1 year. 
Any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring before the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve for the remainder of such term. 
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“(b). The Board of Governors shall con- 
sult with and receive the advice of the 
Advisory Council regarding all aspects of 
postal operations. 

“(c) The members of the Council repre- 
sentative of the public at large shall re- 
ceive for each meeting of the Council an 
amount equal to the daily rate applicable 
to level V of the Executive Schedule under 
section 5316 of title 5. All members of the 
Council shall be reimbursed for necessary 
travel and reasonable expenses incurred in 
attending meetings of the Council. 


“§ 307. Seal 

“The seal of the Postal Service, filed by 
the Board of Governors in the Office of the 
Secretary of State, which shall be judicially 
noticed, shall be affixed to all commissions 
of officers of the Postal Service and used to 
authenticate records of the Postal Service. 


“§ 308. Judicial Officer 

“A Judicial Officer, appointed by the Board 
of Governors, shall perform such quasi-ju- 
dicial duties, not inconsistent with chapter 
37 of this title, as the Board may designate. 
He shall be the agency for the purposes of 
the requirements of chapter 5 of title 5, to 
the extent that functions are delegated to 
him by the Board. 


“Chapter 5 GENERAL AUTHORITY 


“Sec. 
“501. 
“502. 


General powers of the Postal Service. 
Delegation of authority. 
“503. General duties, 
“504. Specific powers. 
“505. Printing of illustrations of United 
States postage stamps. 
“506. Postal services at Armed Forces in- 
stallations. 
“507. International postal arrangements. 
“508. International money-order exchanges. 
“509. Suits by and against the Postal Serv- 
ice. 
Application of other laws, 
Cooperation with other Government 
agencies, 
“512, Nondisclosure of lists of names and 
addresses. 
“$ 501. General powers of the Postal Service 

“The Postal Service shall have the follow- 
ing general powers: 

“(1) to sue and be sued in its official 
name; 

“(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal such 
rules and regulations as it deems necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of this title; 

“(3) to enter into and perform contracts, 
execute instruments, and determine the 
character of, and necessity for, its expen- 
ditures; 

“(4) to determine and keep its own system 
of accounts and the forms and contents of 
its contracts and other business documents, 
except as otherwise provided in this title; 

“(5) to acquire in any lawful manner such 
personal or real property, or any interest 
therein, as it deems necessary or convenient 
in the transaction of its business; to hold, 
maintain, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such property or any interest therein; and 
to provide services in connection therewith 
and charge therefor; 

“(6) to. construct, operate, lease, and main- 
tain buildings, . facilities, equipment, and 
other improvements on any property owned 
or controlled by it, including, without limita- 
tion, any property or interest therein trans- 
ferred to it under section 2102 of this title; 

“(7) to accept gifts or donations of sery- 
ices or property, real or personal, as it deems 
necessary or convenient in the transaction 
of its business; 

“(8) to settle and compromise claims by 
or against it; 

“(9) to exercise, in the name of the United 
States, the right of eminent domain for 
the furtherance of its official purposes; and 
to have the priority of the United States 
with respect to the payment of debts out 


“510. 
“511. 
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of bankrupt, insolvent, and. decedents’ es- 
tates; and 

“(10) to haye all other powers incidental, 
necessary, Or appropriate to the carrying on 
of its functions or the exercise of its spe- 
cific powers. 


“$ 502. Delegation of authority 

“Except for those powers, duties, or obli- 
gations specifically vested in the Governors, 
as distinguished from the Board of Gover- 
nors, the Board may delegate the authority 
vested in it to the Postmaster General or 
to any other officer or employee of the Postal 
Service under such terms, conditions, and 
limitations—including the power of redele- 
gation—as it deems desirable. The Board may 
establish such committees of the Board, and 
delegate such powers to any committee, as 
the Board determines appropriate to carry 
out its functions and duties. Delegations to 
officers, employees, or committees shall not 
be inconsistent with other provisions of this 
title; such delegations shall not relieve the 
Board of full responsibility for the carrying 
out of its duties and functions; and any 
such delegations shall be revocable by the 
Board in its exclusive judgment. 


“§ 503. General duties 

“(a) The Postal Service shall plan, develop, 
promote, and provide adequate and efficient 
postal services at fair and reasonable rates 
and fees. Except as provided in the Canal 
Zone Code, the Postal Service shall receive, 
transmit, and deliver throughout the United 
States, its territories and possessions, and, 
pursuant to arrangements entered into under 
sections 506-508 of this title, throughout the 
world, written and printed matter, parcels, 
and like materials and provide such other 
services incidental thereto as it finds appro- 
priate to its functions and in the public 
interest. It shall serve as nearly as practicable 
the entire population of the United States. 

“(b) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Postal Service— 

“(1) to maintain an efficient system of 
collection, sorting, and delivery of the mail 
nationwide; 

“(2) to provide types of mail service to 
meet the needs of different categories of mail 
and mail users; and 

“(3) to establish and maintain postal facil- 
ities of such character and in such locations 
that postal patrons throughout the Nation 
will, consistent with reasonable economies 
of postal operations, have ready access to 
essential postal services. 

“(c) In providing services and in establish- 
ing classifications, rates, and fees under this 
title, the Postal Service shall not, except 
as specifically authorized in this title, make 
any undue or unreasonable discrimination 
among users of the mails, nor shall it grant 
any undue or unreasonable preferences to 
any such user. 


“§ 504. Specific powers 

“Without limitation of the generality of 
its powers, Postal Service shall have the fol- 
lowing specific powers, among others: 

“(1) to provide for the collection, han- 
dling, transportation, delivery, forwarding, 
returning, and holding of mail, and for the 
disposition of undeliverable mail; 

“(2) to prescribe, in accordance with this 
title, the amount of postage and the manner 
in which it is to be paid; 

“(3) to determine the need for post of- 
fices, postal and training facilities and equip- 
ment, and to provide such offices, facilities, 
and equipment as it determines are needed; 

“(4) to provide and sell postage stamps 
and other stamped paper, cards, and en- 
velopes and to provide such other evidences 
of payment of postage and fees as may be 
necessary or desirable; 

“(5) to provide philatelic services; 

“(6) to provide, establish, change, or abol- 
ish special, nonpostal, or similar services; 

“(7) to investigate postal offenses and civil 
matters relating to the Postal Service; and 
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“(8) to offer and pay rewards for informa- 
tion and services in connection with viola- 
tions of the postal laws. 

“§ 505. Printing of illustrations of United 
States postage stamps 

“(a) When requested by the Board of Gov- 
ernors, the Public Printer shall print as a 
public, document for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, illustrations in black 
and white or in color of postage stamps of 
the United States, together with such de- 
seriptive, historical, and philatelic informa- 
tion with regard to the stamps as the Board 
deems suitable. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 505 of title 44, stereotype or electro- 
type plates, or duplicates thereof, used in the 
publications authorized to be printed by this 
apes, may not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of. 

“§ 506. Postal services at Armed Forces in- 
Stallations 

“(a) The Postal Service mav establish 
branch post offices at camps, posts, bases, or 
stations of the Armed Forces and at defense 
or other strategic installations. 

“(b) The Secretaries of Defense and Trans- 
portation shall make arrangements with the 
Postal Service to perform postal services 
through personnel designated by them at or 
through branch post offices established under 
subsection (a) of this section, 


“§ 507. International postal arrangements 

“(a) The Board of Governors, with the 
consent of the President, may negotiate and 
conclude postal treaties or conventions, and 
may establish the rates of postage or other 
charges on mail matter conveyed between 
the United States and other countries. The 
decisions of the Board construing or inter- 
preting the provisions of any treaty or con- 
vention which has been or may be negotiated 
and concluded shall, if approved by the 
President, be conclusive upon all officers of 
the Government of the United States, 

“(b) The Board shall transmit a copy of 
each postal convention concluded with other 
governments to the Secretary of State, who 
shall furnish a copy of the same to the Pub- 
lic Printer for publication. 


“$ 508. International money-order exchanges 
“The Board of Governors may make ar- 
rangements with other governments, with 
which postal conventions are or may be con- 
cluded, for the exchange of sums of money 
by means of postal orders. It shall fix limita- 
tions on the amount which may be so ex- 
changed and the rates of exchange. 


“$509. Suits by and against the Postal 
Service 

“(a) The: United States district courts 
shall have original but not exclusive juris- 
diction over all actions brought by or against 
the Postal Service. Any action brought in a 
State court to which the Postal Service is a 
party may be removed to the appropriate 
United States district court under the pro- 
visions of chapter 89 of title 28. 

“(b) The provisions of title 28 relating to 
service of process, venue, and limitations of 
tame for bringing action in suits in which 
the United States, its officers, or employees 
are parties, and the rules of procedure 
adopted under title 28 for suits in which the 
United States, its officers, or employees are 
parties, shall apply in like manner to suits 
in which the Postal Service, its officers, or 
employees are parties. 

“(c) The provisions of chapter 171 and all 
other provisions of title 28 relating to tort 
claims shall apply to tort claims arising 
out of activities of the Postal Service. 

“(d) The Department of Justice shall 
furnish the Postal Service such legal rep- 
resentation as it may require pursuant to 
section 511 of. this title, but with the prior 
consent of the Attorney General the Postal 
Service may employ attorneys by contract or 
otherwise to conduct litigation brought by 
or against the Postal Service or its officers 
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or employees in matters affecting the Postal 
Service. 
“§ 510. Application of other laws 

*(a) Except'as provided by subsection (b) 
of this section, and except as otherwise pro- 
vided fn this title or insofar’as such laws 
rêmain in. force as rules or regulations of 
the Postal Service, no Federal law dealing 
with public, United States or Federal con- 
tracts, property, works, officers, employees, 
budgets, or funds, including the provisions 
of chapters 5 and 7 of title 5, shall apply to 
the exercise of ‘the powers of the Postal 
Service. 

“(b) The following provisions shall apply 
to the Postal Service: 

“(1) section 552 (public information), 
section 3333 and chapters 71 (employee poli- 
cies) and 73 (suitability, security, and con- 
duct of employees), and section 5532 (dual 
pay) of titlé 5, except that no regulation 
issued pursuant to such chapters or sections 
shall apply to the Postal Service unless ex- 
pressly made so applicable; 

(2) all provisions of title 18 dealing with 
the Postal Service, the mails and officers or 
employees of the Government of the United 
States; 

“(3) the following provisions of title 40: 

“(A) sections 258a—258e (relating to con- 
demnation proceedings); 

“(B) sections 270a-270e (known as the 
Miller Act, relating to performance bonds); 

“(C) sections 276a—276a-7 (known as the 
Davis-Bacon Act, relating to prevailing 
wages); 

“(D) section 276c (relating to wage pay- 
ments of certain contractors); 

“(E) chapter 5 (the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act); and 

“(F) chapter 15 (the Government Losses 
in Shipment Act); 

“(4) the following provisions of title 41: 

“(A) sections 35-45 (known as the Walsh- 
Healey Act, relating to wages and hours); 
and 

“(B) chapter 6 (the Service Contract Act 
of 1965); and 

“(5) sections 2000d, 2000d—1—2000d-4 of 
titie 42 (title VI, the Civil Rights Act of 
1964). 

te) Subsection (b)(1) of this section 
shall not require the disclosure of— 

“(1) the name or address, past or present, 
of any postal patron; 

“(2) information of a commercial nature, 
including trade secrets, whether or not ob- 
tained from a person outside the Postal Serv- 
ice, which under good business practice would 
not be publicly disclosed; 

“(3) information prepared for use in con- 
nection with the negotiation of collective- 
bargaining agreements pursuant to part II of 
this title or minutes of, or notes kept during, 
negotiating sessions conducted pursuant to 
such part; 

“ (4) information prepared for use in con- 
nection with proceedings under chapter 37 
of this title; 

“(5) the reports and memoranda of con- 
sultants or independent contractors except to 
the extent that they would be required to be 
disclosed if prepared within the Postal Serv- 
ice; and 

“(6) investigatory files, whether or not 
considered closed, compiled for law enforce- 
ment purposes except to the extent available 
by law to a party other than the Postal 
Service, 

“(d)(1) A lease agreement by the Postal 
Service for rent of net interior space in ex- 
cess of 6,500 square feet in any building or 
facility, or part of a building or facility, to 
be occupied for purposes of the Postal 
Service shall include a provision that all 
laborers and méchanics employed in the 
construction, modification, alteration, re- 
pair, painting, decoration, or other improve- 
ment of the buildings or space covered by 
the agreement, or improvement at the site 
of such building or facility, shall be paid 
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wages at not less than those prevailing for 
similar work in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor under section 276a 
of title 40. 

“(2) The Postal Service and functions of 
the Secretary of Labor with respect to labor 
standards enforcement under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14. of 1950, title 5, 
appendix, and regulations for contractors 
and subcontractors under section 276c of 
title 40, shall apply to the work under para- 
graph (1) of this subsection. 

“(3) Paragraph (2) of this subsection shall 
not be construed to give the Secretary of 
Labor authority to direct the cancellation of 
the lease agreement referred to in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 


“§ 511. Cooperation with other Government 
agencies 

“Executive agencies within the meaning of 
section 105 of title 5 and the Government 
Printing Office. are authorized to furnish 
goods, property, both real and personal, and 
personal and nonpersonal services to the 
Postal Service, and the Postal Service is au- 
thorized to furnish such goods, property, and 
services to them. The furnishing of goods, 
property, and services pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be under such terms and condi- 
tions, including reimbursability, as the 
Board of Goyernors and the head of the 
agency concerned shall deem appropriate. 


“§ 512. Nondisclosure of lists of names and 
addresses 

“Notwithstanding any provision of sub- 
chapter II of chapter 5 of title 5, section 510 
(b) of this title, or any other provision of 
law, no officer or employee of the Postal Serv- 
ice shall make available to the public by any 
means or for any purpose any mailing or 
other list of mames or addresses (past or 
present) of postal patrons or other persons. 

“Chapter 7—Private Carriage of Letters 
“Sec. 

“701. Letters carried out of the mail. 
“702. Foreign letters out of the mails. 
“703. Searches authorized. 

“704. Seizing and detaining letters. 
“705. Searching yessels for letters. 

“706. Disposition of seized mail. 

“$701. Letters carried out of the mail 

“(a) A letter may be carried out of the 
mails when— 

“(1) it is enclosed in an envelope; 

“(2) the amount of postage which would 
have been charged on the letter if it had 
been sent by mail is paid by stamps, or post- 
age meter stamps, on the envelope; 

“(3) the envelope is properly addressed; 

““(4) the envelope is so sealed that the let- 
ter cannot be taken from it without defac- 
ing the envelope; 

“(5) any stamps on the envelope are can- 
celed in ink by the sender; and 

“(6) the date of the letter, of its transmis- 
sion or receipt by the carrier is endorsed on 
the envelope in ink. 

“(b) The Board of Governors may suspend 
the operation of any part of this section upon 
any mail.route where the public interest re- 
quires the suspension. 


“$702. Foreign letters out of the mails 

“(a) Except as provided in section 701 of 
this title, the master of a vessel departing 
from the United States for foreign ports may 
not receive on board or transport any letter 
which originated in the United States that— 

“(1) has not been regularly received from 
a United States post office; or 

“(2) does not relate to the cargo of the 
vessel. 

“(b) The officer of the port empowered to 
grant clearances shall require from the mas- 
ter of such a vessel, as a condition of clear- 
ance, an oath that he does not have under 
his care or control, and will not receive or 
transport any letter contrary to the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 1699 of 
title 18, the master of a vessel arriving at 
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a port of the United States carrying letters 
not regularly in the mails shall deposit them 
in the post office at the port of arrival. 


“§ 703. Searches authorized 

“The Board of Governors, by letter of au- 
thority filed in the Postal Service, may au- 
thorize any officer or employee of the Postal 
Service to make searches for mail matter 
transported in violation of law. When the 
authorized officer has reasons to believe that 
mailable matter rted contrary to law 
may be found therein, he may open and 
search any— 

“(1) vehicle passing, or having lately 
passed, from a place at which there is a post 
office of the United States; 

“(2) article being, or having lately been, in 
the vehicle; or 

“(3) store or office, other than a dwelling 
house, used or occupied by a common carrier 
or transportation company, in which an ar- 
ticle may be contained. 


“$704. Seizing and detaining letters 

“An officer or employee of the Postal Sery- 
ice performing duties related to the inspec- 
tion of postal matters, a customs officer, or 
United States marshal or his deputy, may 
seize at any time, letters and bags, packets, 
or parcels containing letters which are being 
carried contrary to law on board any vessel 
or on any post road. The officer or employee 
who makes the seizure shall convey the 
articles seized to the nearest post office, or, 
by direction of the Board of Governors or 
the Secretary of the Treasury, he may detain 
them until 2 months after the final deter- 
mination of all suits and proceedings which 
may be brought within 6 months after the 
seizure against any person for sending or 
carrying the letters. 
“§ 705. Searching vessels for letters 

“An officer or employee of the Postal Serv- 
ice performing duties related to the Inspec- 
tion of postal matters, when instructed by 
the Board of Governors to make examina- 
tions and seizures, and any customs officer 
without special instructions shall search ves- 
sels for letters which may be on board, or 
oe may have been conveyed contrary to 

W. 


"$ 706. Disposition of seized mail 

“Every package or parcel seized by an offi- 
cer or employee of the Postal Service per- 
forming duties related to the inspection of 
postal matters, a customs officer, or United 
States marshal or his deputies, in which a 
letter is unlawfully concealed, shall be for- 
feited to the United States. The same pro- 
ceedings may be used to enforce forfeitures 
as are authorized in respect of goods, wares, 
and merchandise forfeited for violation of 
the revenue laws. Laws for the benefit and 
protection of customs officers making seizures 
for violating revenue laws apply to officers 
and employees making seizures for violating 
the postal laws. 


“PART II—PERSONNEL 
“Chapter 
“11. Employment, Within the Postal 
Service 
“13. Employee-Management 


“Chapter 11—EMPLOYMENT WITHIN THE 
POSTAL SERVICE 

“Sec. 

“1101. Appointment and status. 

“1102. Right of transfer. 

“1108. Nonpartisan nature of appointments. 

“1104. Officers and employees of the Post 
Office Department. 

“1105. Terms of employment. 

“1106. Retirement rights. 

“1107. Seniority for employees in rural serv- 
ice. 

“1108. Personnel not to receive fees. 

“1109. Administration of oaths related to 
postal inspection matters. 

“1110. Oath of office. 

“§ 1101. Appointment and status 
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“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the Board of Governors shall appoint 
all officers and employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice. 

“(b) Officers and employees of the Postal 
Service shall be in the postal career service, 
which shall be a part of the civil service. 
Such appointments and promotions shall be 
in accordance with the procedures established 
by the Postal Service. The Postal Service shall 
establish procedures subject to section 1104 
and chapter 13 of this title, to assure its 
Officers and employees meaningful opportuni- 
ties for promotion and career development 
and to assure its officers and employees full 
protection of their employment rights by 
guaranteeing them an opportunity for a fair 
hearing on adverse actions, with representa- 
tives of their own choosing, Subject to sub- 
section (c) of this section, the provisions of 
chapter 75 of title 5 shall apply to officers 
and employees of the Postal Service except to 
the extent of any inconsistency with— 

“(1) the provisions of any. collective-bar- 
gaining agreement negotiated on behalf of 
and applicable to them; or 

“(2) procedures established by the Postal 
Service and approved by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

“(c) The Postal Service, may hire indi- 
viduals on long-term employment contracts 
when necessary, as executive officers and em- 
ployees. Notwithstanding any such contract, 
the Postal Service may at its discretion and 
at any time remove any executive officer or 
employee. Removal, however, shall be with- 
out prejudice to the contract rights of the 
individual removed. 


“(e) Notwithstanding section 5533, 5535, 
or 5536 of title 5, or any other provision of 
law, any Officer or employee of the Govern- 
ment of the United ‘States is eli 


branch of the Government of the United 
States for which they are qualified. The au- 
hority given by this section shall be used to 
provide a maximum degree of career promo- 
ion opportunities for officers and employees 

d.to insure. continued improvement of 
postal services. 


political recommendations, tests, or qualifica- 
ons for the appointment of any person to 
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any position in the Postal Service, including 
postmasters, shall not be taken into account 
by the President, the Board of Governors, or 
any person to whom the Board has delegated 
the authority to make appointments. All ap- 
pointments, promotions, and transfers shall 
be made only on the basis of the merit, 
qualifications, and fitness for duty of the per- 
son involved, and with the principal objec- 
tive of improving postal services. The Presi- 
dent and the Board shall have the power to 
take any action they determine necessary and 
proper, including suspension, removal from 
Office, or permanent disqualification from the 
Postal Service, to enforce the provisions of 
this section. 


“§ 1104. Officers and employees of the Post 
Office Department 

“(a) Officers and employees of the Post 
Office Department on the effective date of 
this section shall remain officers and em- 
ployees of the Postal Service under the terms 
of this title. The provisions of this section 
shall be inapplicable to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Deputy Postmaster General, the As- 
sistant Postmaster General and General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department, but 
nothing in this section shall make such per- 
sons ineligible for employment by the Postal 
Service. 

“(b) Sick and annual leave, and compen- 
satory time of such officers and employees, 
whether accrued prior to or after commence- 
ment of operations of the Postal Service, 
shall be obligations of the Postal Service 
under the provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Compensation, benefits, and ‘other 
terms and conditions of employment in ef- 
fect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section, whether provided by statute 
or by rules and regulations of the Post Office 
Department or the executive branch of the 
Government of the United States, shall con- 
tinue to apply to officers and employees of 
the Postal Service, until changed by the 
Postal Service in accordance with this chap- 
ter and chapter 13 of this title. Subject to 
the provisions of this chapter and chapter 13 
of this title, the provisions of subchapter I 
of chapter 85 and chapters 87 and 89 of title 
5 shall apply to officers and employees of the 
Postal Service, unless varied, added to, or 
substituted for, under this subsection. No 
variation, addition, or substitution with re- 
spect to fringe benefits shall result in a pro- 
gram of fringe benefits which on the whole is 
less favorable to the officers and employees 
than fringe, benefits in effect onthe effective 
date of this section, and as to officers and 
employees for whom there is a collective- 
bargaining representative, no such variation, 
addition, or substitution shall be made ex- 
cept by agreement between the collective- 
bargaining representative and the Postal 
Service. 


“§ 1105. Terms of employment 

“(a) Except as provided under chapters 
3 and 13_of this title or other provision of 
law, the Board. of Governors shall classify 
and fix the compensation and benefits of all 
Officers and employees in the Postal Service. 
It shall be the policy of the’ Postal Service 
to maintain compensation and benefits for 
all officers and employees on a standard’ of 
comparability to the compensation and 
benefits paid for comparable levels of work 
in the private sector of the economy, but 
no officer or employee shall be paid compen- 
sation at a rate in excess of the rate of level 
I of the Executive, Schedule under section 
5312 of title 5. 

“(b) In exercising its:authority under this 
section, the Board shall provide a program 
for consultation with recognized organiza- 
tions of officers and employees of the Postal 
Service other than those subject to collec- 
tive-b agreements under chapter 13 
of this title. Such organizations, upon pres- 
entation of evidence satisfactory to, the 
Board that their membership constitutes a 
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substantial percentage of all officers and em- 
Ployees in their occupations or positions, 
shall be entitled to 


“(c) The Postal Service shall have. the 
right, consistent with chapter 13 of this 
title and applicable laws, regulations, and 
collective-bargaining agreements— 

“(1) to direct officers and employees of 
the Postal Service in the Performance of 
Official duties; 

“(2) to hire, promote, transfer, assign, and 
retrain Officers and employees in positions 
within the Postal Service, and to suspend, de- 
mote, discharge, or take other disciplinary 
action against such officers and employees; 

“(3) to relieve officers and employees from 
duties because of lack of work or for other 
legitimate reasons; 

“(4) to maintain the efficiency of the oper- 
ations entrusted to it; 

“(5) to determine the methods, means, 
and pérsonnel by which such operations are 
to be conducted; and 

“(6) to take whatever actions may be 
necessary to carry out its mission in situ- 
ations of emergency. 

“(d) No individual who is a member of a 
religious sect or division thereof, the estab- 
lished and traditional tenets or teachings of 
which oppose a requirement that a member 
of such sect or division join or financially 
Support any labor organization, may be re- 
quired to join or financially support any 
labor organization as a condition of em- 
ployment if such individual Pays to the 
Treasurer of the United States a sum equal 
to the initiation fees, dues, and assessments 
uniformly required as a condition of acquir- 
ing and_ retaining membership in a labor 
organization which is representative of the 
individual unless the individual and labor 
organization mutually agree upon some other 
condition of employment. 

“§ 1106. Retirement rights 

“Officers and-employees of the Postal Sery- 
ice shall be covered by chapter 83 of title 5 
relating to the civil service retirement pro- 
gram, as that chapter may from time to time 
be amended. The Postal Service shall with- 
hold from pay and shall pay into the Civil 
Service Retirement and Disability Fund the 
amounts specified in such chapter. The Postal 
Service, upon request of the Civil Service 
Commission, but not less frequently than 
annually, shall pay to the Civil Service Com- 
mission the costs reasonably related to ad- 
ministration or fund activities for Officers 
and employees of the Postal’ Service. 

“$1107. Seniority for employees in rural 
service 

“Subject to agreements made under chap- 
ter 13 of this title, the seniority of an em- 
ployee of the Postal Service occupying a 
position whose regular duty involves ‘the 
collection and delivery of mail on a rural 
route shall be preserved. Seniority for such 
employee shall commence on the first day of 
his service in such a position, or, in the 
event such ań emiployeé transfers*to another 
such position, on the day he enters duty in 
the other position. Upon initial assignment, 
such an employee shall be assigned to the 
least desirable route and shall attain assign- 
ment to more desirable routes by seniority. 
Promotions and assignments for such an 
employee in such position shall be based on 
Seniority and ability. If ability be sufficient, 
seniority shall govern. 


“§ 1108. Personnel not to receive fees 

“An officer or employee of the Postal Service 
may not receive any fee or prerequisite from 
& patron of the Postal Service on account of 
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the duties performed by virtue of his: ap- 
pointment, except.as authorized by law. 
“§ 1109. Administration of oaths related to 
postal inspection matters 

“Officers and employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice performing duties related to the inspec- 
tion of postal matters may administer oaths 
required or authorized by law or regulation 
with ‘respect to any matter coming before 
them in the performance of their official 
duties. 
“§ 1110. Oath of office 

“Before entering upon their duties and be- 
fore receiving any salary, all officers and em~- 
ployees of the Postal Service shall take and 
subscribe the following oath or affirmation: 

MOT: , do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter.’ 


A person authorized to administer oaths by 
the laws of the United States, including 
section 2903. of title 5, or of a State or ter- 
ritory, or an officer, civil or military, holding 
a commission under the United States or any 
officer or employee of the Postal Service des- 
ignated by the Board of Governors may ad- 
minister and certify the oath or affirmation. 


“Chapter 13—EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT 
AGREEMENTS 

“Sec. 
“1301. 
“1302. 
“1303. 
"1304. 
“1305. 
“1306. 


Definition. 
Bargaining units. 
Recognition of labor organizations. 
Elections. 
Deductions of assessments. 
Collective-bargaining agreements. 
“1807. Labor disputes. 
“1308. Suits. 
“1809, Applicability of Federal labor laws. 
“$1301, Definition 

“As used in this chapter, ‘guards’ means— 

“(1y maintenance guards, who are on the 
effective date of this chapter in key position 
KP-5, under the provisions of section 3514 
of title 39, as such section existed on the day 
prior to the effective date of this chapter; 
and 

“(2) security guards, who may be em- 
ployed in the Postal Service and whose pri- 
mary duties shall include the exercise of 
authority to enforce rules to protect the 
safety of property, mail, or persons on the 
premises. 


“§ 1302. Bargaining units 

“The National Labor Relations Board shall 
decide in each case the national unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining in the Postal 
Service. Such units shall be national craft 
units such as those previously recognized 
under Executive Order 10988. The National 
Labor’ Relations Board shall not include in 
any bargaining unit— 

“(1) any management official or supervisor; 

“(2) any employee engaged in personnel 
work in other than’a purely nonconfidential 
clerical capacity; 

“(3) both professional employees and em- 
ployees who are not professional employees 
unless a majority of such professional em- 
ployees vote for inclusion in such unit; or 

“(4) together with other- employees; any 
individual employed as a security guard to 
enforce against employees and other persons, 
rules to protect property of the Postal Service 
or to protect the safety of property, mail, or 
persons on the premises of the Postal Service; 
but no labor. organization shall be certified 
as the representative of employees in a bar- 
gaining unit of security guards if such orga- 
nization admits to membership, or is affiliated 
directly or indirectly with an organization 
which admits to membership, employees 
other than guards. 
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“$1303. Recognition of labor organizations 

“(a) The Postal Service shall accord na- 
tional exclusive recognition to a labor orga- 
nization when the organization has been se- 
lected by @ majority of the employees in an 
appropriate unit as their representative. 

“(b) Existing national exclusive recogni- 
tion and national agreements and supple- 
ments entered into by the former Post Office 
Department pursuant to Executive Order 
10988 or Executive Order 11491 shall continue 
to be recognized until altered or amended 
pursuant to law. 

“(c) When a petition has been filed, in 
accordance with such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board— 

“(1) by an employee, a group of employees, 
or any labor organization acting in their 
behalf, alleging that (A) a substantial num- 
ber of employees wish to be represented for 
collective bargaining by a labor organization 
and that the Postal Service declines to recog- 
nize such labor organization as the repre- 
sentative; or (B) the labor organization 
which has been certified or is being current- 
ly. recognized by the Postal Service as the 
bargaining representative is no longer a rep- 
resentative; or 

“(2) by the Postal Service, alleging that 
one or more labor organizations has present- 
ed to it a claim to be recognized as the rep- 
resentative; 


the National Labor Relations Board shall in- 
vestigate such petition and, if it has reason- 
able cause to believe that a question of rep- 
resentation exists, shall provide for an ap- 
propriate hearing upon due notice. Such 
hearing may be conducted by an officer or 
employee of the National Labor Relations 
Board, who shall not make any recommenda- 
tions with respect thereto. If the National 
Labor Relations Board finds upon the record 
of such hearing that such a question of 
representation exists, it shall direct an elec- 
tion by secret ballot and shall certify the 
results thereof. 

“(d) A petition filed under subsection 
(c) (1) of this section shall be accompanied 
by a statement signed by at least 30 percent 
of ‘the employees in the appropriate unit 
stating they desire that an election be con- 
ducted for the purpose set forth in such 
subsection. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued ‘to prohibit the waiving of hearings 
by stipulation for the purpose of a consent 
election in conformity with regulations and 
rules of decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


“$1304, Elections 

“(a) All elections authorized under this 
chapter shall be conducted under the super- 
vision of fhe National Labor Relations Board, 
or persons designated by it, and shall be by 
secret ballot. Each employee eligible to vote 
shall be provided the opportunity to choose 
the labor organization he wishes to represent 
him, from among those on the ballot, or ‘no 
union’. 

“(b) In any election where none of the 
choices on the ballot receives a majority, a 
runoff shall be conducted, the ballot provid- 
ing for a selection between the 2 choices re- 
ceiving the largest and second largest num- 
ber of valid votes cast in the election. In 
the event of a tie vote, additional runoff 
elections shall be conducted until one of the 
choices has received a majority of the votes. 

“(c) No election shall be held in any bar- 
gaining unit within which, in the preceding 
12-month period, a valid election has been 
held. 

“§ 1305. Deductions of assessments 

“If a labor organization holds national ex- 
clusive recognition, or if a labor organization 
was accorded national formal recognition on 
or before January 1, 1970 by the former 
Post Office Department, the Postal Service 
shall deduct the regular and periodic initia- 
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tion fees, dues, and assessments of the or- 
ganization from the pay of all. members of 
the organization in the unit of recognition, if 
the Postal Service has received from each 
employee on whose account such deductions 
are made, a written assignment which shall 
be irrevocable for a period of not more than 
1 year. 


“$1306. Collective-bargaining agreements 

“(a) Collective-bargaining agreements be- 
tween the Postal Service and bargaining rep- 
resentatives recognized under section 1303 of 
this title shall be effective for not less than 
2 years. 

“(b) Collective-bargaining agreements be- 
tween the Postal Service and bargaining rep- 
resentatives recognized under section 1303 
may include any procedures for resolution 
by the parties of grievances and adverse ac- 
tions arising under the agreement, includ- 
ing procedures culminating in binding third- 
party arbitration, or the parties may adopt 
any such procedures by mutual agreement 
in the event of a dispute. 

“(c) The Postal Service and bargaining 
representatives recognized under section 1303 
may by mutual agreement adopt procedures 
for the resolution of disputes or impasses 
arising in the negotiation of a collective- 
bargaining agreement. 


“§ 1307. Labor disputes 

“(a) If there is a collective-bargaining 
agreement in effect, no party to such agree- 
ment shall terminate or modify such agree- 
ment unless the party desiring such termina- 
tion or modification serves written notice 
upon the other party to the agreement of 
the proposed termination or modification 
not less than 90 days prior to the expiration 
date thereof, nor not less than 90 days prior 
to the time it is proposed to make such 
termination or modification. The party sery- 
ing such notice shall notify the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service of the 
existence of a dispute within 45 days of such 
notice, if no agreement has been reached by 
that time. 

“(b) In the event the parties fall to reach 
agreement or to adopt a procedure providing 
for a binding resolution of a dispute by the 
expiration date of the agreement in effect, 
or the date of the proposed termination or 
modification, the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service shall 
direct the establishment of a factfinding 
panel which shall consist of 3 persons. For 
this purpose, he shall submit to the parties 
a list of not less than 15 names, from which 
list each party, within 10 days, shall select 
1 person, The 2 so selected shall then choose 
from the lst a third person who shall serve 
as chairman of the factfinding panel. If 
either of the parties falls to select a.person 
or if the 2 members are unable to agree on 
the third person within 3 days, the selection 
shall be made by the Director. The factfind- 
ing panel shall after due investigation issue 
a report of its findings, with or without 
recommendations, to the parties no later 
than 45 days from the date the list of names 
is submitted. 

“({c)(1) In the event no agreement is 
reached within 90 days after the expiration 
or termination of the agreement or date on 
which the agreement became subject to 
modification under subsection (b) of this 
section, or if the parties decided upon arbi- 
tration but do not agree upon the procedures 
therefor, an arbitration board shall be estab- 
lished consisting of 3 members, not members 
of the factfinding panel, 1 of whom shall be 
selected by the Postal Service, 1 by the bar- 
gaining representative of the employees, and 
the third by the 2 thus selected. If either of 
the parties fails to select a member, or if the 
members chosen by the parties fail to agree 
on the third person within 5 days after their 
first meeting, the selection shall be made by 
the Director. In the event the parties do not 
agree on the framing of the issues to be sub- 
mitted, the factfinding panel shall frame the 
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issues and submit them to the arbitration 
board. 

“(2) The arbitration board shall give the 
parties a full and fair hearing, including an 
opportunity to present evidence in support 
of their claims, and an opportunity to pre- 
sent their case in person, by counsel or by 
other representative as they may elect. Deci- 
sions of the arbitration board shall be con- 
clusive and binding upon the parties. The 
arbitration board shall render its decision 
within 45 days after its appointment. 

“(3) Costs of the arbitration board and 
factfinding panel shall be shared equally by 
the Postal Service and the bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

“(d) In the case of a bargaining unit 
whose recognized collective-bargaining rep- 
resentative does not have an agreement with 
the Postal Service, if the parties fail to reach 
agreement within 90 days of the commence- 
ment of collective bargaining, a factfinding 
panel will be established in accordance with 
the terms of subsection (b) of this section, 
unless the parties have previously agreed to 
another procedure for a binding resolution of 
their differences. If the parties fail to reach 
agreement with 180 days of the commence- 
ment of collective bargaining, and if they 
have not agreed to another procedure for 
binding resolution, an arbitration board shall 
be established to provide conclusive and 
binding arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of subsection (c) of this section. 


“$ 1308. Suits, 

“(a) The courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction in respect to actions 
brought by the National Labor Relations 
Board under this chapter to the same extent 
that they have jurisdiction in respect to 
actions under title 29. 

“(b) Suits for violation of contracts be- 
tween the Postal Service and a labor orga- 
nization representing Postal Service em- 
ployees, or between any such labor organiza- 
tions, may be brought in any district court 
of the United States having jurisdiction of 
the parties, without respect to the amount 
in controversy. 

“(c) A labor organization and the Postal 
Service shall be bound by the authorized 
acts of their agents. Any labor organization 
may sue or be sued as an entity and in 
behalf of the employees whom it represents 
in the courts of the United States. Any 
money judgment against a labor organiza- 
tion in a district court of the United States 
shall be enforcible only against the orga- 
nization as an entity and against its assets, 
and shall not be enforcible against any indi- 
vidual member or his assets. 

“(d) For the purposes of actions and pro- 
ceedings by or against labor organizations 
in the district courts of the United States, 
district courts shall be deemed to have juris- 
diction of a labor organization (1) in the dis- 
trict in which such organization maintains 
its principal offices, or (2) in any district 
in which its duly authorized officers or 
agents are engaged in representing or acting 
for employee members. 

“(e) The service of summons, subpena, or 
other legal process of any court of the United 
States upon an officer or agent of a labor 
organization, in his capacity as such, shall 
constitute service upon the labor organiza- 
tion, 


“§ 1309. Applicability of Federal labor laws 

“(a) Employee-management relations shall, 
to the extent not inconsistent with pro- 
visions of this title, be subject to the pro- 
visions of subchapter II of chapter 7 of title 
29. 

“(b) The provisions of chapter 11 of title 
29 shall be applicable to labor organizations 
that have or are seeking to attain recogni- 
tion under section 1303 of this title, and to 
such organizations’ officers, agents, shop 
stewards, other representatives, and mem- 
bers to the extent to which such provisions 
would be applicable if the Postal Service 
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were an employer under section 402 of title 
29. In addition to the authority conferred 
on him under section 438 of title 29, the 
authority conferred on him under section 
438 of title 29, the Secretary of Labor shall 
have authority, by regulation issued with 
the written concurrence of the Board of 
Governors, to prescribe simplified reports for 
any such labor organization. The Secretary 
of Labor may revoke such provision for sim- 
plified forms of any such labor organiza- 
tion if he determines, after such investiga- 
tion as he deems proper and after due notice 
and opportunity for a hearing, that the pur- 
poses of this chapter and of chapter 11 of 
title 29 would be served thereby. 


“PART II—MODERNIZATION AND FISCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

“Chapter 

“21, FINANCE 


“Chapter 21.—FINANCE 

“Sec. 

“2101, Definitions, 

‘2102. Capital of the Postal Service. 

“2103. The Postal Service Fund, 

“2104, Transitional appropriations. 

“2105. Obligations. 

“2106. Relationship between the Treasury 
and the Postal Service. 

“2107, Public debt character of the obliga- 
tions of the Postal Service. 

“2108. Audit and expenditures. 

“2109, Annual budget. 


“§ 2101. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘Fund’ means the Postal Service Fund 
established by section 2103 of this chapter; 
and 

“(2) ‘obligations’, when referring to debt 
instruments issued by the Postal Service, 
means notes, bonds, debentures, mortgages, 
and any other evidence of indebtedness. 


“$ 2102. Capital of the Postal Service 

“(a) The initial capital of the Postal Serv- 
ice shall consist of the equity, as reflected in 
the budget of the President, of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the former Post 
Office Department. The value of assets and 
the amount of liabilities transferred to the 
Postal Service upon the commencement of 
operations of the Postal Service shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Governors subject 
to the approval of the Comptroller General, 
in accordance with the following guidelines: 

“(1) Assets shall be valued on the basis of 
original cost, less depreciation, to the extent 
that this can be determined. The value 
recorded on the former Post Office Depart- 
ment’s books of account.shall be prima facie 
evidence of asset value. 

“(2) All Mabilities attributable to opera- 
tions of the former Post Office Department 
shall remain liabilities of the Government of 
the United States, except that upon com- 
mencement of operations of the Postal Serv- 
ice, the unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions made to, held or used by, or available 
to the former Post Office Department and all 
liabilities chargeable thereto shall become 
assets and liabilities, respectively, of the 
Postal Service. 

“(b) The capital of the Postal Service 
at any time shall consist of its assets, includ- 
ing the balance in the Fund, less its 
liabilities. 

“(e) The Board, and the Administrator of 
General Services where properties under the 
jurisdiction of the Administrator are in- 
volved, with the approval of the Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, shall 
determine which Federal properties shall be 
transferred to the Postal Service and which 
shall remain under the jurisdiction of any 
other department, agency, or establishment 
of the Government of the United States upon 
the commencement of operations of the 
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Postal Service. The transfer shall be accom- 
plished at the time of or as near as possible 
to the commencement of operations of the 
Postal Service and the valuation of the assets 
and capital of the Postal Service shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. The following properties 
shall be included in the transfer: 

“(1) the mail equipment shops located in 
Washington, District of Columbia; 

“(2) all machinery, equipment, and ap- 
purtenances of the former Post Office De- 
partment; 

“(3) all real property whose ownership 
was acquired by the Postmaster General un- 
der former section 2103 of this title, as in 
effect Immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section, or which immediately prior 
to such effective date, is under the adminis- 
tration of the former Post Office Department 
for the purpose of constructing a postal 
building from funds appropriated or trans- 
ferred to the former Post Office Department, 
together with all funds appropriated or al- 
located therefor; 

(4) all real property of which 55 percent 
or more is occupied by and under control of 
the former Post Office Department immedi- 
ately prior to the effective date of this 
section; 

“(5) all contracts, records, and documents 
relating to the operation of the departmental 
service and the postal fleld service of the 
former Post Office Department; and 

“(6) all other property and assets of the 
former Post Office Department. 

“(d) After the commencement of opera- 
tions of the Postal Service, the President is 
authorized to transfer to the Postal Service, 
and the Board is authorized to transfer to 
other departments, agencies, or establish- 
ments of the Government of the United 
States, with or without reimbursement, any 
property of that department, agency, or es- 
tablishment and the Postal Service, respec- 
tively, when the public interest would be 
served by such transfer. 


“§ 2103. The Postal Service Fund 

“(a) There is established in the Treasury 
of the United States a revolving fund to be 
called the Postal Service Fund which shall 
be available to the Board of Governors with- 
out fiscal-year limitation to carry out the 
purposes, functions, and powers authorized 
by this title. 

“(b) There shall be deposited in the Fund, 
subject to withdrawal by check by the 
Boaru— 

“(1) revenues from postal and nonpostal 
services rendered by the Postal Service; 

“(2) amounts received from obligations is- 
sued by the Board; 

“(3) amounts appropriated for the use of 
the Postal Service; 

“(4) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the Fund; 

“(5) any other receipts of the Postal Sery- 
ice; and 

“(6) the balance in the Post Office Depart- 
ment Fund established under former section 
2202 of title 39 as of the commencement of 
operations of the Postal Service. 

“(c) If the Board determines that the 
moneys of the Fund are in excess of current 
needs, it may request the investment of such 
amounts as it deems advisable by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in obligations of, or 
obligations guaranteed by, the United States, 
and, with the approval of the Secretary, in 
such other obligations or securities as it 
deems appropriate. 

“(d) With the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Board may deposit moneys 
of the Fund in any Federal Reserve bank, any 
depository for public funds, or in such other 
places and in such manner as the Board and 
the Secretary may mutually agree. 

“(e) The Fund shall be available for the 
payment of all expenses incurred by the 
Board in carrying out its functions under 
this title. Neither the Fund nor any of the 
funds credited to it shall be subject to ap- 
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portionment under the provisions of section 
665 of title 31. 


“§ 2104, Transitional appropriations 

“Such as are necessary to insure a sound 
financial transition for the Postal Service and 
a rate policy consistent with chapter 37 of 
this title are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Fund without regard to 
fiscal-year limitation. 


“§ 2105. Obligations 

“(a) The Board of Governors is authorized 
to borrow money and to issue and sell such 
obligations as it determines necessary to car- 
ry out the purposes of this title. The aggre- 
gate amount of any such obligations out- 
standing at any one time shall not exceed 
$10,000,000,000. In any one fiscal year the net 
increase in the amount of obligations out- 
standing issued for the purpose of capital im- 
provements shall not exceed $1,500,000,000, 
and the net increase in the amount of obliga- 
tions outstanding issued for the purpose of 
defraying operating expenses of the Postal 
Service shall not exceed $500,000,000. 

“(b) The Board may pledge the assets of 
the Postal Service and pledge and use its 
revenues and receipts for the payment of the 
principal of or interest on such obligations, 
for the purchase of redemption thereof, and 
for other purposes incidental thereto, in- 
cluding creation of reserve, sinking, and 
other funds which may be similarly pledged 
and used, to such extent and in such manner 
as it may deem necessary or desirable. The 
Board is authorized to enter into binding 
covenants with the holders of such obliga- 
tions, and with the trustee, if any, under any 
agreement entered into in connection with 
the issuance thereof with respect to the es- 
tablishment of reserve, sinking, and other 
funds, application and use of revenues and 
receipts of the Postal Service, stipulations 
concerning the subsequent issuance of obli- 
gations or the execution of leases or lease 
purchases relating to properties of the Postal 
Service and such other matters as the Board 
may deem necessary or desirable to enhance 
the marketability of such obligations, 

“(c) Obligations issued by the Board un- 
der this section— 

“(1) shall be in such forms and denomina- 
tions; 

“(2) shall be sold at such times and in 
such amounts; 

“(3) shall mature at such time or times; 

“(4) shall be sold at such prices; 

“(5) shall bear such rates of interest; 

“(6) may be redeemable before maturity 
at the option of the Board in such manner 
and at such times and redemption premiums; 

“(7) may be entitled to such relative prior- 
ities of claim on the assets of the Postal 
Service with respect to principal and in- 
terest payments; and 

“(8) shall be subject to such other terms 
and conditions; 
as the Board determines. 

“(d) Obligations issued by the Board 
under this section shall— 

“(1) be negotiable or nonnegotiable and 
bearer or registered instruments, as specified 
therein and in any indenture or covenant 
relating thereto; 

“(2) contain a recital that they are issued 
under this section, and such recital shall be 
conclusive evidence of the regularity of the 
issuance and sale of such obligations and of 
their validity: 

“(3) be unlawful investments and may be 
accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under the authority or 
control of any officer or agency of the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
or any other officer or agency having author- 
ity over or control of any such fiduciary, 
trust, or public funds, may at any time sell 
any of the obligations of the Postal Service 
acquired by them under this section: 

“(4) be exempt both as to principal and 
interest from all taxation now or hereafter 
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imposed by any State or local taxing author- 
ity except estate, inheritance, and gift taxes; 
and 

“(5) not be obligations of, nor shall pay- 
ment of the principal thereof or interest 
thereon bee guaranteed by, the United States, 
except as provided in subseection (c) of 
section 2106 of this title. 


“$2106, Relationship between the Treasury 
and the Postal Service 

“(a) At least 15 days before selling any 
issue of obligations under section 2105 of this 
title, the Board of Governors shall advise the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the amount, 
proposed date of sale, maturities, terms 
and conditions, and expected maximum rates 
of interest of the proposed issue in appro- 
priate detail and shall consult with him or 
his designee thereon. The Secretary may elect 
to purchase such obligations under such 
terms, including rates of interest, as he and 
the Board may agreee, but at a rate of yield 
no less than the prevailing yield on outstand- 
ing marketable Treasury securities of com- 
parable maturity, as determined by the Sec- 
retary. If the Secretary does not purchase 
such obligations, the Board may proceed to 
issue and sell them to a party or parties 
other than the Secretary upon notice to 
the Secretary and upon consultation as to the 
date of issuance, maximum rates of interest, 
and other terms and conditions. 

“(b) Subject to the conditions of sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Board may 
require the Secretary of the Treasury to 
purchase obligations of the Postal Service in 
such amounts as will not cause the holding 
by the Secretary of the Treasury resulting 
from such required purchases to exceed $2,- 
000,000,000 at any one time. This subsection 
shall not be construed as limiting the au- 
thority of the Secretary to purchase obliga- 
tions of the Postal Service in excess of such 
amount. 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsection (d) (5) 
of section 2105 of this title, obligations is- 
sued by the Board shall be obligations of the 
Government of the United States, and pay- 
ment of principal and interest thereon shall 
be fully guaranteed by the Government of 
the United States, such guaranty being ex- 
pressed on the face thereof, if and to the 
extent that— 

“(1) the Board requests the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pledge the full faith and 
credit of the Government of the United 
States for the payment of principal and in- 
terest thereon; and 

“(2) the Secretary, in his discretion, deter- 
mines that it would be in the public interest 
to do so, 


“§ 2107. Public debt character of the obliga- 
tions of the Postal Service 

“For the purpose of any purchase of the 
obligations of the Postal Service, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as 
a public debt transaction the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter 
in force, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
obligations of the Postal Service under this 
chapter. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
at any time, sell any of the obligations of 
the Postal Service acquired by him under 
this chapter. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the obligations of 
the Postal Service shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 


“§ 2108. Audit and expenditures 

“(a) The accounts of the Postal Service 
shall be audited by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and reports thereon made to the Con- 
gress to the extent and at such times as he 
may determine. 

“(b) The Board of Governors shall main- 
tain an adequate internal audit of the finan- 
cial transactions of the Postal Service. 
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“(c) Subject only to the provisions of this 
chapter, the Board is authorized to make 
such expenditures and to enter into such 
contracts, agreements, and arrangements, 
upon such terms and conditions and in such 
manner as it deems necessary, including the 
final settlement of all claims and !itigation 
by or against the Postal Service 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as denying to the Board the power to 
obtain audits of the accounts of the Postal 
Service and reports concerning its financial 
condition and operations by certified public 
accounting firms. Such audits and reports 
shall be in addition to those required by this 
section. 

“(e) The Board shall obtain, not less than 
once each year, a certification from an inde- 
pendent, certified public accounting firm, of 
the accuracy of any financial statements of 
the Postal Service used in determining and 
establishing postal rates. 


“$2109. Annual budget 

“The Board of Governors shall cause to be 
prepared annually a business-type budget 
which shall be submitted to the Office of 
Management and Budget, under such rules 
and regulations as the President may estab- 
lish as to the date of submission, the form 
and content, the classifications of data, and 
the manner in which such budget program 
shall be prepared and presented. The budget 
program shall be a business-type budget, or 
plan of operations, with due allowance given 
to the need for flexibility, including provision 
for emergencies and contingencies, in order 
that the Postal Service may properly carry 
out its activities as authorized by law. The 
budget program shall contain estimates of 
the financial condition and operations of the 
Postal Service for the current and ensuing 
fiscal years and the actual condition and re- 
sults of operation for the last completed fiscal 
year. Such budget program shall include a 
statement of financial condition, a state- 
ment of income and expense, an analysis of 
surplus or deficit, a statement of sources and 
application of funds, and such other supple- 
mentary statements and information as are 
necessary or desirable to make known the 
financial condition and operations of the 
Postal Service. Such statements shall include 
estimates of operations by major types of 
activities, together with estimates of ad- 
ministrative expenses and estimates of bor- 
rowings. 

“CHAPTER 23.—Convict LABOR 

“2301. No postal equipment or supplies 

manufactured by convict labor. 


“§ 2301. No postal equipment or supplies 
manufactured by convict labor 
“Except as provided in chapter 307 of title 
18, the Board of Governors may not make a 
contract for the purchase of equipment or 
supplies to be manufactured by convict labor, 


“CHAPTER 25.—APPROPRIATION AND ANNUAL 
REPORT 

“Sec. 

“2501. Appropriations, 

“2502. Annual report. 

“§ 2501. Appropriations. 

““(a) There is appropriated to the Postal 
Service all revenues received by the Postal 
Service. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Postal Service each year out 
of moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated— 

“*(1) in order to provide a maximum degree 
of effective and regular postal service na- 
tionwide, in communities where post offices 
may not be deemed self-sustaining, as else- 
where, an amount equal to the public serv- 
ice cost for that year determined by the 
Board of Governors under section 3703 of 
this title; 

“(2) am amount equal to the lesser of 10 
percent of the annual debt service includ- 
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ing interest, amortization or other provision 
for payment of principal, and amortization 
of debt discount and expense) on obligations 
issued under chapter 21 of this title or 
$100,000,000; and 

“(3) a sum for each year determined by 
the Board to be equal to the difference be- 
tween the revenues the Postal Service would 
have received if sections 3302, 3704(1), and 
3709 and chapter 35 of this title had not 
been enacted and the estimated revenues to 
be received on mail carried under such sec- 
tions and chapter. 

“(c) In its request for funds to be appro- 
priated under subsection (b)(1) of this sec- 
tion, the Board shall present to the appro- 
priate committees of the Congress a compre- 
hensive statement of its compliance with the 
public service policy established under sec- 
tion 102 of this title. 

“(d) Each year after 1975, the Board shall 
present to the Congress a comprehensive 
statement on the necessity and desirability 
of maintaining the amount of public service 
appropriation specified under section 2501 
(b) (1) of this title. The Board may recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for a reduction or a graduated elimina- 
tion of the percentage of public service ap- 
propriation if in its Judgment such a reduc- 
tion or graduated elimination will not 
unreasonably reduce the existing levels of 
postal service or require significant increases 
in postal rates and fees. 

“$ 2502. Annual report 

“The Board of Governors shall report an- 
nually to the President and the Congress on 
the operations and financial status of the 
Postal Service. 

“Chapter 27—DEBTS AND COLLECTION 
“2701. Collection and adjustments of debts. 
“2702. Transportation of international mail 

by air carriers of the United States. 
“2708. Settlement of claims for damages 
caused by the Postal Service. 
“2704. Delivery of stolen money to owner. 
“2705. Suits to recover wrongful or fraudu- 
lent payments. 
“§ 2701. Collection and adjustments of debts 

“(a) The Board of Governors— 

“(1) shall collect debts due to the Postal 
Service; 

““(2) shall collect and remit fines, penalties, 
and forfeitures arising out of matter af- 
fecting the Postal Service; 

“(3) may adjust, pay, or credit the ac- 
count of a postmaster or of an enlisted person 
of an Armed Force performing postal duties, 
for any loss of Postal Service funds, papers, 
postage, or other stamped stock or account- 
able paper; and 

“(4) may prescribe penalties for failure to 

render accounts. 
The Board may refer any matter, which is 
uncollectable through administrative action, 
to the General Accounting Office for collec- 
tion. This subsection does not affect the au- 
thority of the Attorney General in cases in 
which judicial proceedings are instituted. 

“(b) In all cases of disability or alleged 
liability for any sum of money by way of 
damages or otherwise, under any provision 
of law in relation to the officers, employees, 
operations, or business of the Postal Service, 
the Board shall determine whether the in- 
terests of the Postal Seryice probably re- 
quire the exercise of its powers over the 
same. Upon the determination, the Board 
on such terms as it deems just and expe- 
dient, may— 

“(1) remove the disability; or 

“(2) compromise, release, or discharge the 
claim for such sum of money and damages. 
“§ 2702. Transportation of international mail 

by air carriers of the United States 

“(a) The Board of Governors may offset 
against any balances due another country 
resulting from the transaction of interna- 
tional money order business, or otherwise, 
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amounts due from that country to the United 
States, or to the United States for the ac- 
count of air carriers of the United States 
transporting mail of that country, when— 

“(1) the Board puts into effect rates of 
compensation to be charged another coun- 
try for transportation; and 

“(2) the United States is required to col- 
lect from another country the amounts owed 
for transportation for the account of the air 
carriers. 

“(b) When the Board has proceeded under 
authority of subsection (a) of this section, 
it shall— 

“(1) give appropriate credit to the coun- 
try involved; 

“(2) pay to the air carrier the portion of 
the amount so credited which is owed to 
the air carrier for its services in transport- 
ing the mail of the other country; and 

“(3) deposit in the Postal Service Fund 
that portion of the amount so credited which 
is due the United States on its own ac- 
count. 

“(c) The Board, from time to time may 
advance to an air carrier, out of funds avail- 
able for payment of balances due other coun- 
tries, the amounts determined by the Board 
to be due from another country to an air 
carrier for the transportation of its mails 
when— 

“(1) collections are to be made by the 
United States for the account of air carriers; 
and 

“(2) the Board determines that the bal- 
ance of funds available is such that the 
advances may be made therefrom. 


Collection from another country of the 
amount so advanced shall be made by off- 
set, or otherwise, and the appropriation 
from which the advance is made shall be 
reimbursed by the collections made by the 
United States. 

“(d) If the United States is unable to 
collect from the debtor country an amount 
paid or advanced to an air carrier within 
12 months after payment or advance has 
been made, the United States may deduct 
the uncollected amount from any sums 
owed by it to the air carrier. 

“(e) The Board shall adopt such account- 
ing procedures as may be necessary to con- 
form to and effect the purposes of this sec- 
tion. 


“$ 2703. Settlement of claims for damages 
caused by the Postal Service 

“When the Board of Governors finds a 
claim for damage to persons or property re- 
sulting from the operation of the Postal 
Service to be a proper charge against the 
United States, and it is not cognizable under 
section 2672 of title 28, it may adjust and 
settle the claim. 


“§ 2704. Delivery of stolen money to owner 

“When the Board of Governors is satisfied 
that money or property in the possession of 
the Postal Service represents money or prop- 
erty stolen from the mails, or the proceeds 
thereof, it may deliver it to the person it 
finds to be the rightful owner. 


“§ 2705. Suits to recover wrongful or fraudu- 
lent payments 

“The Board of Governors shall request the 
Attorney General to bring a suit to recover 
with interest any payment made from 
moneys of, or credit granted by, the Postal 
Service as a result of— 

“(1) mistake; 

“(2) fraudulent representations; 

“(3) collusion; or 

“(4) misconduct of an officer or employee 
of the Postal Service. 


“PART IV—MAIL MATTER 
“CHAPTER 
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“CHAPTER 31.—NONMAILABLE MATTER 
“3101. 
“3102. 


Nonmailable matter. 

Nonmailable motor vehicle master 
keys. 

Mail bearing a fictitious mame or ad- 
dress. 

Delivery of mail to persons not resi- 
dents of the place of address. 

False representations; lotteries. 

Unlawful matter. 

Detention of mail for temporary pe- 
riods. 

Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments. 


“§ 3101. Nonmailable matter 

“(a) Matter the deposit of which in the 
mails is punishable under section 1302, 1341, 
1342, 1461, 1463, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1717, or 
1718 of title 18, is nonmailable. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, nonmailable matter which 
reaches the office of delivery, or which may 
be seized or detained for violation of law, 
shall be disposed of as the Board of Gov- 
ernors shall direct. 

“(c)(1) Matter which— 

“(A) exceeds the size and weight limits 
prescribed for the particular class of mail; or 

“(B) is of a character perishable within 
the period required for transportation and 
delivery; 
is nonmailable. 

“(2) Matter made nonmailable by this 
subsection which reaches the office of desti- 
nation may be delivered in accordance with 
its address, if the party addressed furnishes 
the name and address of the sender. 

“(d) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the malls which— 

“(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 


“3103. 
“3104. 
“3105. 
“3106. 
“3107. 


“3108. 


the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 


is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried, 
or delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of 
as the Postal Service directs, unless such 
matter bears on its face, in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printing on its face, 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Postal Service shall prescribe— 

“(A) the following notice: ‘This is a so- 
licitation for the order of goods and/or serv- 
ices and not a bill, invoice, or statement of 
account due. You are under no obligation 
to make any payments on account of this 
offer unless you accept this offer.”; or 

“(B) in lieu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postal Service may 
prescribe. 

“(e) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
proceedings concerning the mailability of 
matter under this chapter and chapters 71 
and 83 of title 18 shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with chapters 5 and 7 of title 5. 


“$3102. Nonmailable motor vehicle master 
keys 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, any motor vehicle master 
key, any pattern, impression, or mold from 
which a motor vehicle master key may be 
made, and any advertisement for the sale 
of any such key, pattern, impression, or 
mold, is nonmailable matter and shall not be 
carried or delivered by mail. 

“(b) The Board of Governors is authorized 
to make such exemptions from the provisions 
of subsection (a) of this section as it deems 
necessary. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, 
‘motor vehicle master key’ means any key 
(other than the key furnished by the manu- 
facturer with the motor vehicle, or the key 
furnished with a replacement lock, or any 
exact duplicate of such keys) designed to 
operate 2 or more motor vehicle ignition, 
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door, or trunk locks of different combina- 
tions. 


“§ 3103. Mail bearing a fictitious mame or 
address 

“(a) Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Board of Governors that any person is using 
a fictitious, false, or assumed name, title, 
or address in conducting, promoting, or car- 
rying on or assisting therein, by means of 
the postal service of the United States, an 
activity in violation of sections 1302, 1341, 
and 1342 of title 18, it may— 

“(1) withhold mail so addressed from de- 
livery; and 

“(2) require the party claiming the mail 
to furnish proof to it of the claimant’s iden- 
tity and right to receive the mail. 

“(b) The Board may issue an order di- 
recting that mail, covered by subsection (a) 
of this section, be forwarded to a dead letter 
office as fictitious matter, or be returned to 
the sender when the— 

“(1) party claiming the mail fails to fur- 
nish proof of his identity and right to receive 
the mail; or 

“(2) the Board determines that the mail 
is addressed to a fictitious, false, or assumed 
name, title, or address. 


“$3104. Delivery of mail to persons not resi- 
dents of the place of address 

“Whenever the Board of Governors deter- 
mines that letters or parcels sent in the mail 
are addressed to places not the residence or 
regular business address of the person for 
whom they are intended, to enable the per- 
son to escape identification, the Postal Serv- 
ice may deliver the mail only upon identifi- 
cation of the person so addressed. 


“§ 3105. False representations; lotteries 

“(a) Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Board of Governors that any person is en- 
gaged in conducting a scheme or device for 
obtaining money or property through the 
mail by means of false representations, or is 
engaged in conducting a lottery, gift enter- 
prise, or scheme for the distribution of 
money or of real or personal property, by 
lottery, chance, or drawing of any kind, the 
Board may issue an order which— 

“(1) directs the postmaster of the post 
office at which mail arrives, addressed to such 
a person or to his representative, to return 
such mail to the sender appropriately 
marked as in violation of this section, if the 
person, or his representative, is first notified 
and given reasonable opportunity to be 
present at the receiving post office to survey 
the mail before the postmaster returns the 
mail to the sender; and 

“(2) forbids the payment by a postmaster 
to the person or his representative of any 
money order or postal note drawn to the 
order of either and provide for the return 
to the remitters of the sum named in the 
money order or postal note. 

“(b) The public advertisement by a 
person engaged in activities covered by sub- 
section (a) of this section, that remittances 
may be made by mail to a person named in 
the advertisement, is prima facie evidence 
that the latter is the agent or representative 
of the advertiser for the receipt of remit- 
tances on behalf of the advertiser. The Board 
may ascertain the existence of the agency in 
any other legal way satisfactory to it. 

“(a) As used in this section and section 
3106 of this title, the term ‘representative’ 
includes an agent or representative acting 
as an individual or as a firm, bank, corpora- 
tion, or association of any kind. 


“$ 3106. Unlawful matter 

“Upon evidence satisfactory to the Board 
of Governors that a person is obtaining or 
attempting to obtain remittances of money 
or property of any kind through the mail 
for an obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, 
filthy, or vile thing or is depositing or caus- 
ing to be deposited in the United States mail 
information as to where, how, or from whom 
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such a thing may be obtained, the Board 
may— 

“(1) direct any postmaster at an office at 
which mail arrives, addressed to such a 
person or to his representative, to return the 
mail to the sender marked ‘Unlawful’; and 

“(2) forbid the payment by a postmaster 
money orders or postal notes. 
order of either and provide for the return 
to the remitters of the sums named in the 
money order or postal note drawn to the 
to such a person or his representative of any 
*§ 3107. Detention of mail for temporary 

periods 

“(a) In preparation for or during the 
pendency of proceedings under sections 3105 
and 3106 of this title, the United States dis- 
trict court in the district in which the de- 
fendant receives his mail shall, upon appli- 
cation therefor by the Board of Governors 
and upon a showing of probable cause to 
believe either section is being violated, enter 
a temporary restraining order and prelim- 
inary injunction pursuant to rule 65 of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure directing 
the detention of the defendant's incoming 
mail by the postmaster pending the conclu- 
sion of the statutory proceedings and any 
appeal therefrom. The district court may 
provide in the order that the detained mail 
be open to examination by the defendant 
and such mail be delivered as is clearly not 
connected with the alleged unlawful activ- 
ity. An action taken by a court hereunder 
does not affect or determine any fact at issue 
in the statutory proceedings. 

“(b) This section does not apply to mail 
addressed to publishers of newspapers and 
other periodical publications entitled to a 
periodical publication rate or to mail ad- 
dressed to the agents of those publishers. 
“$3108. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 

ments 

“(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for 
sale matter which the addressee in his sole 
discretion believes to be erotically arousing 
or sexually provocative shall be subject to 
an order of the Board of Governors to re- 
frain from further mailings of such materials 
to designated addressees thereof. 

“(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail matter, 
determined by the addressee in his sole dis- 
cretion to be of the character described in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Board 
shall issue an order, if requested by the ad- 
dressee, to the sender thereof, directing the 
sender and his agents or assigns to refrain 
from further mailings to the named ad- 
dressees. 

“(c) The order of the Board shall expressly 
prohibit the sender and his agents or assigns 
from making any further mailings to the 
designated addressees, effective on the thir- 
tieth calendar day after receipt of the order. 
The order shall also direct the sender and 
his agents or assigns to delete immediately 
the names of the designated addressees from 
all mailing lists owned or controlled by the 
sender or his agents or assigns and, further, 
shall prohibit the sender and his agents or 
assigns from the sale, rental, exchange, or 
other transactions involving mailing lists 
bearing the names of the designated ad- 
dressees. 

“(d) Whenever the Board believes that the 
sender or anyone acting on his behalf has 
violated or is violating the order given under 
this section, it shall serve upon the sender, 
by registered or certified mail, a complaint 
Stating the reasons for its belief and request 
that any response thereto be filed in writ- 
ing with the Board within 15 days after the 
date of such service. If the Board, after ap- 
propriate hearing if requested by the sender, 
and without a hearing if such a hearing is 
not requested, thereafter determines that the 
order given has been or is being violated, 
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it is authorized to request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to make application, and the Attorney 
General is authorized to make application, 
to a district court of the United States for 
an order directing compliance with such 
notice. 

“(e) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which any mail 
matter shall have been sent or received in 
violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon appli- 
cation by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such 
notice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

“(f) Receipt of mail matter 30 days or more 
after the effective date of the order provided 
for by this section shall create a rebuttable 
presumption that such mail was sent after 
such effective date. 

“(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Board shall include the names of 
any of his minor children who have not at- 
tained their nineteenth birthday, and who 
reside with the addressee. 

“(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative pro- 
cedure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of title 5, shall not apply to any 
provisions of this section. 

“(i) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address, covered in the order of the Board, 
without designation of a specific addressee 
thereon, shall be considered as addressed to 
the person named in the Board's order; and 

“(2) the term ‘children’ includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such 
addressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship. 


“CHAPTER 33.—PENALTY AND FRANKED MAIL 


“Sec. 

“3301. 
“3302. 
“3303. 
“3304. 
“3305. 
“3306. 


Definitions. 

Penalty mail. 

Endorsements on penalty covers. 

Restrictions. on use of penalty mail. 

Accounting for penalty covers. 

Reimbursement for penalty mail sery- 
ice. 

Limit of weight of penalty mail; post- 
age on overweight matter. 

Shipment by most economical means. 

Executive departments to supply in- 
formation. 

Official correspondence of Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress. 

Public documents. 

Congressional Record under frank of 

Members of Congress. 

Seeds and reports from Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mailing privilege of former Presidents. 

Lending or permitting use of frank 
unlawful. 

Reimbursement for franked mailings. 

Correspondence of members of diplo- 
matic corps and consuls of countries 
of Postal Union of Americas and 

Spain. 

“3318. Franked mail for surviving spouses of 
Congress, 
“§ 3301. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘penalty mail’ means official mail, 
other than franked mail, which is author- 
ized by law to be transmitted in the mail 
without prepayment of postage; 

“(2) ‘penalty cover’ means envelopes, 
wrappers, labels, or cards used to transmit 
penalty mail; 

“(3) ‘frank’ means the autographic or 
facsimile signature of persons authorized by 
sections 3310-3316 and 3318 of this title to 
transmit matter through the mail without 
prepayment of postage or other indicia con- 
templated by sections 733 and 907 of title 44; 

“(4) ‘franked mail’ means mail which is 
transmitted in the mail under a frank; and 


“3307. 


“3308. 
“3309. 


“3310. 


“3311. 
“3312. 


“3313. 


“3314. 
“3315. 


“3316. 
“3317. 
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“(5) ‘Members of Congress’ includes Sen- 
ators, Representatives, Delegates, and Resi- 
dent Commissioners. 


“§ 3302. Penalty mail 

“(a) Subject to the limitations imposed 
by sections 3304 and 3307 of this title, there 
may be transmitted as penalty mail— 

“(1) official mail of— 

“(A) officers of the Government of the 
United States other than Members of Con- 
gress; 

“(B) the Smithsonian Institution; 

“(C) the Pan American Union; 

“(D) the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 

“(E) the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the system of employment offices 
operated by it in conformity with the provi- 
sions of sections 49-49c, 49d, 49e-49k of title 
29, and all State employment systems which 
receive funds appropriated under authority 
of those sections; and 

“(F) any college officer or other person 
connected with the extension department of 
the college as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may designate to the Department to the ex- 
tent that the official mail consists of corre- 
spondence, bulletins, and reports for the fur- 
therance of the purpose of sections 341-343, 
344-348 of title 7; 

“(2) mail relating to naturalization to be 
sent to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service by clerks of courts addressed to the 
Department of Justice or the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, or any official 
thereof; 

“(3) mail relating to a collection of sta- 
tistics, survey, or census authorized by title 
13 and addressed to the Department of Com- 
merce or a bureau or agency thereof; 

“(4) mail of State agriculture experiment 
stations pursuant to sections 325 and 361f of 
title 7; and 

“(5) articles for copyright deposited with 
postmasters and addressed to the Register of 
Copyrights pursuant to section 15 of title 17. 

“(b) A department or officer authorized to 
use penalty covers may enclose them with 
return address to any person from or through 
whom official information is desired. The 
penalty cover may be used only to transmit 
the official information and endorsements 
relating thereto. 

“(c) This section does not apply to offi- 
cers who receive a fixed allowance as com- 
pensation for their services including ex- 
penses of postage. 


“$3303. Endorsements on penalty covers 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, penalty covers shall bear, over the 
words ‘Official Business’ an endorsement 
showing the name of the department, bu- 
reau, or Office from which, or officer from 
whom, it is transmitted. The penalty for the 
unlawful use of all penalty covers shall be 
printed thereon. 

“(b) The Board of Governors shall pre- 
scribe the endorsement to be placed on covers 
mailed under paragraphs (1)(E), (2), and 
(3) of section 3302(a) of this title. 


“§ 3304. Restrictions on use of penalty mail 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, an officer, executive department, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States may not mail, as 
penalty mail, any article or document 
unless— 

“(1) a request therefor has been previ- 
ously received by the department or estab- 
lishment; or 

“(2) its mailing is required by law. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section does 
not prohibit the mailing, as penalty mail, by 
an officer, executive department, or inde- 
pendent agency of— 

“(1) enclosures reasonably related to the 
subject matter of official correspondence; 

“(2) informational releases relating to the 
census of the United States and authorized 
by title 13; 
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“(3) matter concerning the sale of Govern- 
ment securities; 

“(4) forms, blanks, and copies of statutes, 
rules, regulations, instructions, administra- 
tive orders, and interpretations necessary in 
the administration of the department or 
establishment; 

“(5) agricultural bulletins; 

“(6) lists of public documents offered for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents; 

“(7T) announcements of the publication of 
maps, atlases, and statistical and other re- 
ports offered for sale by the Federal Power 
Commission as authorized by section 825k of 
title 16; or 

“(8) articles or documents to educational 
institutions or public libraries, or to Federal, 
State, or other public authorities. 

“§ 3305. Accounting for penalty covers 

“Executive departments and agencies, in- 
dependent establishments of the Government 
of the United States, and organizations and 
persons authorized by law to use penalty 
mail, shall account for all penalty covers 
through the Board of Governors. 

“$3306. Reimbursement for penalty mail 
service 

“(a) Except as provided in subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section, executive depart- 
ments and agencies, independent establish- 
ments of the Government of the United 
States, and Government corporations con- 
cerned shall transfer to the Board of Goy- 
ernors as postal revenue out of any appro- 
priations or funds available to them, as a 
necessary expense of the appropriations or 
funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, as deter- 
mined by the Board, for matter sent in the 
mails by or to them as penalty mail under 
authority of section 3302 of this title. 

“(b) The Department of Agriculture shall 
transfer to the Board as postal revenues out 
of any appropriations made to it for that 
purpose the equivalent amount of postage, 
as determined by the Board, for penalty 
mailings under paragraphs (1)(F) and (4) 
of section 3302(a) of this title. 

“(c) The Library of Congress shall trans- 
fer to the Board as postal revenues out of 
any appropriations made to the Library for 
that purpose the equivalent amount of post- 
age, as determined by the Board, for penalty 
mailings under paragraph (5) of section 3302 
(a) of this title. 

“$3307. Limit of weight of penalty mail; 
postage on overweight matter 

“(a) Penalty mail is restricted to articles 
not in excess of the weight and size pre- 
scribed for that class of mail receiving high 
priority in handling and delivery, except— 

“(1) stamped paper and supplies sold or 
used by the Postal Service; and 

“(2) books and documents published or 
circulated by order of Congress when mailed 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

“(b) A penalty mail article which is— 

(1) over 4 pounds in weight; 

“(2) not in excess of the weight and size 
prescribed for mail matter; and 

“(3) otherwise mailable; 


is mailable at rates for that class of mail 
entitled to the lowest priority in handling 
and delivery, even though it may include 
written matter and may be sealed. 


“$ 3308. Shipment by most economical means 
“Shipments of official matter other than 
franked mail shall be sent by the most eco- 
nomical means of transportation practicable. 
The Board of Governors may refuse to ac- 
cept official matter for shipment by mail 
when in its judgment it may be shipped by 
other means at less expense, or it may pro- 
vide for its transportation by freight or ex- 
press, whenever a saving to the Government 
of the United States will result therefrom 
without detriment to the public service. 
“§ 3309. Executive departments to supply in- 
formation 
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“Persons and governmental organizations 
authorized to use penalty mail shall supply 
all information requested by the Board of 
Governors necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this chapter as soon as practicable 
after request therefor. 

“§ 3310. Official correspondence of Vice 
President and Members of Con- 


gress 

“The Vice President, Members, and 
Members-elect of Congress, the Secretary of 
the Senate, and the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, until the thirtieth day of June fol- 
lowing the expiration of their respective 
terms of office, may send as franked mail— 

“(1) matter, not exceeding 4 pounds in 
weight, upon official or departmental busi- 
ness, to a Government official; and 

“(2) correspondence, not exceeding 4 
ounces in weight, upon official business to 
any person. 
In the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate or Sergeant at Arms 
of the Senate, any authorized person may 
exercise this privilege in the officer’s name 
during the period of the vacancy. 
“§ 3311. Public documents 

“The Vice President, Members of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, until the thirtieth 
day of June following the expiration of their 
respective terms of office, may send and re- 
ceive as franked mail all public documents 
printed by order of Congress. 


“§ 3312. Congressional Record under frank 
of Members of Congress 
“Members of Congress may send as franked 
mail the Congressional Record, or any part 
thereof, or speeches or reports therein con- 
tained. 


“$ 3313. Seeds and reports from Department 
of Agriculture 

“Seeds and agricultural reports emanating 
from the Department of Agriculture may be 
mailed— 

“(1) as penalty mail by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and 

“(2) until the thirtieth day of June follow- 
ing the expiration of their terms of office, as 
franked mail by Members of Congress. 


“$3314. Mailing privilege of former Presi- 
dents 
“A former President may send all his mail 
within the United States and its territories 
and possessions as franked mail. 


“§ 3315. Lending or permitting use of frank 
unlawful 

“A person entitled to use a frank may not 
lend it or permit its use by any committee, 
organization, or association, or permit its 
use by any person for the benefit or use of 
any committee, organization, or association. 
This section does not apply to any commit- 
tee composed of Members of Congress. 

“§ 3316. Reimbursement for franked mail- 
ings 

“(a) The postage on mail matter sent and 
received through the mails under the frank- 
ing privilege by the Vice President, Members, 
and Members-elect of Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, including registry fees if reg- 
istration is required, and postage on corre- 
spondence sent by the surviving spouse of a 
Member under section 3318 of this title, shall 
be paid by a lump-sum appropriation to the 
legislative branch for that purpose, and then 
paid to the Board of Governors as postal 
revenue. 

“(b) The postage on mail matter sent 
through the mails under the franking privi- 
lege by former Presidents shall be paid by 
reimbursement of the postal revenues each 
fiscal year out of the general funds of the 
Treasury in an amount equivalent to the 
postage which would otherwise be payable 
on the mail matter. 
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“$3317. Correspondence of members of 
diplomatic corps and consuls of 
countries of Postal Union of 
Americas and Spain 

“Correspondence of the members of the 
diplomatic corps of the countries of the 

Postal Union of the Americas and Spain sta- 

tioned in the United States may be recip- 

rocally transmitted in the domestic mails 
free of postage, and be entitled to free regis- 
tration without right to indemnity In case of 
loss. The same privilege is accorded consuls 
and vice consuls when they are discharging 
the function of consuls of countries sta- 
tioned in the United States, for official corre- 
spondence among themselves, and with the 
Government of the United States. 


“§ 3318. Franked mail for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress 

“Upon the death of a Member of Congress 
during his term of office, the surviving spouse 
of such Member may send, for a period not 
to exceed 180 days after his death, as franked 
mail, correspondence relating to the death 
of the Member. 


“Chapter 35.—-FREE POSTAGE 

“Sec, 

“3501. Mailing privilege of members of United 
States Armed Forces and of friendly 
foreign nations, 

3502, Mailing privilege of members of United 
States Armed Forces and of friendly 
foreign nations in the Canal Zone. 

“3503. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons. 

“3504. Unsealed letters sent by blind or phys- 
ically handicapped persons. 

“3505. Markings. 

“§ 3501. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations 

“(a) Letter mail or sound-recorded com- 
munications having the character of personal 
correspondence shall be carried, at no cost 
to the sender, in a manner determined by 
the Board of Governors, when mailed by— 

“(1) a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on active duty, as defined in 
section 101 (4) and (22) of title 10, and 
addressed to a place within the delivery 
limits of a United States post office, if— 

“(A) such letter mail or sound-recorded 
communication is mailed by the member at 
an Armed Forces post office established in an 
overseas area, as designated by the President, 
where the Armed Forces of the United States 
are engaged in action against an enemy of 
the United States, engaged in military op- 
erations involving armed conflict with a hos- 
tile foreign force, or serving with a friendly 
foreign force in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent; or 

“(B) the member is hospitalized in a 
facility under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as a result of 
disease or injury incurred as a result of serv- 
ice in an overseas area designated by the 
President under clause (A) of this paragraph; 
or 

“(2) a member of an armed force of a 
friendly foreign nation at an Armed Forces 
post office and addressed to a place within 
the delivery limits of a United States post 
Office, or a post office of the nation in whose 
armed forces the sender is a member, if— 

“(A) the member is accorded free mailing 
privileges by his own government; 

“(B) the foreign nation extends similar 
free mailing privileges to a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States serving 
with, or in, a unit under the control of a 
command of that foreign nation; 

“(C) the member is serving with, or in, a 
unit under the operational control of a com- 
mand of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; 

“(D) such letter mail or sound-recorded 
communication is mailed by the member— 

“(i) at an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished in an overseas area, as designated 
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by the President, where the Armed Forces of 
the United States are engaged in action 
against an enemy of the United States, en- 
gaged in military operations involving armed 
conflict with a hostile foreign force, or serv- 
ing with a friendly foreign force in an armed 
conflict in which the United States is not 
a belligerent; or 

““(i1) while hospitalized in a facility under 
the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces of the 
United States as a result of disease or in- 
jury incurred as a result of services in an 
overseas area designated by the President 
under clause (D) (i) of this paragraph; and 

“(E) the nation in whose armed forces the 
sender is a member has agreed to assume all 
international postal transportation charges 
incurred, 

“(b) There shall be transported by air, 
between Armed Forces post offices which are 
located outside the 48 contiguous States of 
the United States, between any such Armed 
Forces post office and the point of embarka- 
tion or debarkation within the United States, 
the territories and possessions of the United 
States in the Pacific area, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands or 
the Canal Zone, on a space available basis, 
on certificated, scheduled air carriers at 
rates fixed and determined by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board in accordance with sec- 
tion 1376 of title 49, the following categories 
of mail matter: 

“(1) (A) letter mail or sound-recorded 
communications having the character of 
personal correspondence; and 

“(B) parcels not exceeding 5 pounds in 
weight and 60 inches in length and girth 
combined; 


which are mailed at or addressed to any 
such Armed Forces post office; 

(2) publications (entitled to a periodical 
publication rate, published once each week 
or more frequently, and featuring principally 
current news of interest to members of the 
Armed Forces and the general public) which 
are mailed at or addressed to any such 
Armed Forces post office (A) in an overseas 
area designated by the President under sub- 
section (a) of this section, or (B) in an 
isolated, hardship, or combat support area 
overseas, or where adequate surface trans- 
portation is not available; and 

“(3) parcels exceeding 5 pounds but not 
exceeding 70 pounds in weight and not ex- 
ceeding 100 inches in length and girth com- 
bined which are mailed at or addressed to 
any such Armed Forces post office where ade- 
quate surface transportation is not available. 
Whenever adequate service by certificated, 
scheduled air carriers is not available to pro- 
vide transportation of mail matter by air in 
accordance with this subsection, the trans- 
portation of such mail may be authorized by 
other than certificated, scheduled air car- 
riers. 

“(c) The Department of Defense shall 
transfer to the Postal Service as postal rev- 
enues, out of any appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense, as a 
necessary expense of the appropriations or 
funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, as deter- 
mined by the Board of Governors, for matter 
sent in the mails under authority of sub- 
section (a) of this section. 

“(d) The Department of Defense shall 
transfer to the Postal Service as postal rev- 
enues, out of any appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense, as 
a necessary expense of the appropriaticns or 
funds and of the activities concerned, sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by the Postal 
Service, as determined by the Postal Service, 
in providing air transportation for mail 
mailed at or addressed to Armed Forces post 
offices established under section 506 of this 
title, but reimbursement under this subsec- 
tion shall not include the expense of air 
transportation (1) for which the Postal Serv- 
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ice collects a special charge to the extent the 
special charge covers the additional expense 
of air transportation, or (2) that is provided 
by the Postal Service at the same postage 
rate or charge for mail which is neither 
mailed at nor addressed to an Armed Forces 
post office. 

“(e) This section shall be administered 
under such conditions, and under such reg- 
ulations, as the Board and the Secretary of 
Defense jointly may prescribe. 


“$3502. Mailing privilege of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone 

“(a) For the purpose of section 3501 of 
this title, each post office in the Canal Zone 
postal service, to the extent that it provides 
mail service for members of the United States 
Armed Forces and of friendly foreign nations, 
shall be considered to be an Armed Forces 
post office established in an overseas area. 

“(b) The Department of Defense shall 
reimburse the postal service of the Canal 
Zone, out of any appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense, as a 
necessary expense of the appropriations or 
funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, and sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by, the postal 
service of the Canal Zone, as determined by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter 
sent in the mails, and in providing air trans- 
portation of mail, under such section. 

“$ 3503. Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

“(a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) of this section (other than matter mailed 
under section 3504 of this title) may be 
mailed free of postage, if— 

“(1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read 
conventionally printed material because of 
& physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

“(3) the matter may be opened by the 
Board of Governors for inspection; and 

“(4) the matter contains no advertising. 

“(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) of this section is extended 
to— 

“(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“(2) sound reproductions; 

“(3) paper, records, tapes, and other mate- 
rial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

“(4) reproducers or parts thereof, for 
sound reproductions; and 

“(5) braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for ure of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a)(1) of 
this section. 


“$3504. Unsealed letters sent by blind or 
physically handicapped persons 
“Unsealed letters sent by a blind person 
or a person having a physical impairment, as 
described in section 3503(a)(1) of this title, 
in raised characters or sightsaving type, or 
in the form of sound recordings, may be 
mailed free of postage. 


“$3505. Markings 

“All matter relating to blind or other han- 
dicapped persons mailed under section 3503 
or 3504 of this title, shall bear the words 
‘Free Matter for the Blind or Handicapped’, 
or words to that effect specified by the Board 
of Governors, in the upper-right~hand corner 
of the address area. 
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“Chapter 37.—ESTABLISHING POSTAL 
CLASSES AND RATES 

“Sec. 
“3701, 
“3702. 
“3703. 
“3704. 
“3705. 


Authority. 

Postal Rate Commission. 

Calculation of public service cost, 

Rates and classes of mail. 

Temporary changes in rates and 
classes. 

Postal services. 

“3707. Rate and seryices complaints. 

“3708. Size and weight limits. 

“3709. Limitations. 

“§ 3701. Authority 

“Except as otherwise provided, the Gov- 
ernors are authorized to establish reason- 
able and equitable classes of mail and rea- 
sonable and equitable rates of postage and 
fees for postal service in accordance with the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“$ 3702. Postal Rate Commission 

“(a) There is established as an independ- 
ent expert body within the Postal Service a 
Postal Rate Commission composed of 5 Com- 
missioners appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, not more than 3 of whom may be ad- 
herents of the same political party and 1 
of whom shall be designated as Chairman 
and shall serve in the position of Chairman 
at the pleasure of the President. The Com- 
missioners shall be chosen only on the basis 
of their professional qualifications, shall be 
covered into the competitive service under 
title 5 without examination, and may be re- 
moved only in accordance with the proce- 
dures established under section 7521 of such 
title. 

“(b) The Commissioners shall serve for 
terms of 6 years except that— 

“(1) the terms of the Commissioners first 
taking office shall expire as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, 1 at 
the end of 2 years, 2 at the end of 4 years, 
and 2 at the end of 6 years, following their 
appointment; and 

“(2) any such Commissioner appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring before the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall serve for the remainder of 
such term. 

“(c) The Commissioners may obtain such 
facilities and supplies, and appoint and fix 
the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees, as may be necessary to permit the 
Commission to carry out its functions. The 
Officers and employees so appointed (1) shall 
be paid at rates of compensation and shall 
be entitled to programs offering employee 
benefits, established under chapter 11 or 13 
of this title, as appropriate, and (2) shall 
be responsible solely to the Commissioners. 
The cost of the facilities and supplies, com- 
pensation, and employee benefits shall be 
paid out of general funds available for the 
operation of the Postal Service. The Com- 
missioners shall consult with the Governors 
from time to time to insure that appoint- 
ments and expenses made and incurred by 
the Commission are necessary and in the 
public interest. 

“(d) The Commissioners shall promulgate 
rules and regulations and establish proce- 
dures, subject to chapters 5 and 7 of title 5, 
and take any other action they deem neces- 
sary and proper to carry out their functions 
and obligations to the Government of the 
United States and the people as prescribed 
under this chapter. Such rules, regulations, 
procedures, and actions shall not be subject 
to any change or supervision by the Board 
of Governors. 

“(e) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall have the administrative responsibility 
for assigning the business of the Commis- 
sion to the other Commissioners and to the 
Officers and employees of the Commission. All 
final acts of the oners shall be by 
a vote of an absolute majority thereof. 


“§ 3703. Calculation of public service cost 
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“Each year the Board of Governors shall 
estimate— 

“(1) the total costs (other than any 
amount authorized to be appropriated under 
section 2501(b)(2) of this title) including 
a reasonable reserve for contingencies and 
depreciation on capital assets that the Postal 
Service will incur during the next fiscal year; 
and 

“(2) the total income and appropriations 
(other than amounts appropriated under 
section 2501(b) (1) and (2) of this title) 
to be received by or accrued to the Postal 
Service during the same fiscal year. 

The Board shall then reduce its estimate of 
total costs determined under clause (1) of 
this subsection by an amount equal to the 
lesser of 10 percent of such total costs or 
10 percent of the sum appropriated to the 
Post Office Department by Act of Congress 
for its use in fiscal year 1971 (other than 
the sum so appropriated for capital improve- 
ments), which amount shall be considered 
the public service cost of operating the 
Postal Service to be defrayed from funds 
appropriated under section 2501(b)(1) of 
this title. 

“$ 3704. Rates and classes of mail 

“(a) Within 2 years after the effective 
date of this chapter, the Governors shall 
establish a mail classification schedule in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Postal Rate Commission shall 
make a recommended decision on establish- 
ing or changing the schedule in accordance 
with the postal policy in section 10l(a) of 
this title and the following factors: 

“(1) the establishment and maintenance 
of a fair and equitable classification system 
for all mail; 

“(2) the relative value to the people of 
the kinds of mail matter entered into the 
postal system and the desirability and justi- 
fication for special classifications and serv- 
ices of mail; 

“(3) the importance of providing classi- 
fications with extremely high degrees of re- 
liability and speed of delivery; 

“(4) the importance of providing classifi- 
cations which do not require an extremely 
high degree of reliability and speed of de- 
livery; 

“(5) the desirability of special classifica- 
tions from the point of view of both the user 
and of the Postal Service; and 

“(6) such other factors as the Commission 
may deem appropriate. 

“(c) The Postal Service shall maintain one 
or more classes of mail for the transmission 
of letters sealed against inspection. One such 
class shall provide for the most expeditious 
handling and transportation afforded mail 
matter by the Postal Service. No letter of do- 
mestic origin sealed against postal inspection 
which has not been delivered in accordance 
with the address thereon or in accordance 
with the instructions of the addressee shall 
be opened except under authority of a search 
warrant authorized by law, or by an officer 
or employee of the Postal Service for the sole 
purpose of determining an address at which 
the letter or parcel can be delivered, or pur- 
suant to the authorization of the addressee. 

“(d) Following the establishment of a mail 
classification schedule under subsection (a) 
of this section, the Board of Governors may 
from time to time request that the Commis- 
sion submit a recommended decision on 
changes in the mail classification schedule. 

“(e) From time to time but not less than 
once every 2 years, the Board shall request 
that the Commission submit a recommended 
decision on changes in postal rates and fees 
if the estimated income and appropriations, 
determined under clause (2) of section 3703 
of this title, are significantly different from 
the estimated costs reduced by the amount 
of the public service cost, as determined 
under such section or if the Board deter- 
mines that such change would be in the 
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public interest and in accordance with the 
policy objectives of this title. The Board 
shall notify the Commission of the amount 
of the difference, if any, and request that 
the Commission prepare and recommend a 
decision to it on such changes in rates of 
postage, and such changes in rates and fees 
for postal services, as it may determine to 
be required to yield estimated income and 
appropriations as determined under such 
clause which will equal as nearly as possible 
the total estimated costs as reduced. To the 
extent that Congress may fail to make avail- 
able to the Postal Service all of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under section 
2501(b) of this title, the Commission shall 
be requested to prepare and recommend a 
decision on such changes in rates of postage 
and rates and fees for postal services as it 
may determine to be required to yield esti- 
mated income which will, as nearly as pos- 
sible, equal the deficiency. The Board may 
submit suggestions for rate adjustments 
which it deems suitable. 

“(f) The Commission shall promptly con- 
sider a request to establish a mail classifica- 
tion schedule or a request made under sub- 
section (d) or (e), except that the Commis- 
sion shall not recommend a decision until 
the opportunity for a hearing on the record 
pursuant to sections 556 and 557 of title 5 
has been accorded to the Board, users of the 
mails, and an officer of the Commission who 
shall be required to represent the interests 
of the general public, In order to conduct 
their proceedings with utmost expedition 
consistent with procedural fairness to the 
parties, the Commission may (without limi- 
tation) adopt rules which provide for— 

“(1) the advance submission of written 
direct testimony; 

“(2) the conduct of prehearing confer- 
ences to define issues, and for other pur- 
poses to insure orderly and expeditious pro- 
ceedings; 

(3) discovery both from the Postal Sery- 
ice and the parties to the proceedings; 

“(4) limitation of testimony; and 

“(5) the conduct of the entire proceedings 
off the record with the consent of the parties. 

“(g) The Commission shall recommend a 
decision to the Board on changes in rates of 
postage and fees for postal services to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue so that total estimated 
income and appropriations will equal as 
nearly as possible estimated total costs. The 
Commission shall make a recommended deci- 
sion for changes in rates or fees in each class 
of mail or type of service, other than those 
for which appropriations are provided in 
section 2501(b)(3) of this title, in accord- 
ance with the postal policy contained in sec- 
tion 101 (a) and (c) of this title and the 
following factors: 

“(1) the establishment and maintenance 
of a fair and equitable schedule; 

“(2) the value of the mail service actually 
provided each class or type of mail service 
to both the sender and the recipient, includ- 
ing but not limited to the collection, mode 
of transportation, and priority of delivery; 

"(3) operating costs, the amount of over- 
head, and other institutional costs of the 
Postal Service properly assignable to each 
class of mail or type of mail service; 

“(4) the effect of rate increases upon the 
general public, business mail users, and en- 
terprises in the private sector of the economy 
engaged in the delivery of mail matter other 
than letters; 

“(5) the available alternative means of 
sending and receiving letters and other mail 
matter at reasonable costs; 

“(6) the degree of preparation of mail for 
delivery into the postal system performed 
by the mailer and its effect upon reducing 
costs to the Postal Service; 

“(7) simplicity of structure for the entire 
schedule and simple, identifiable relation- 
ships between the rates of fees charged the 
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various classes of mail for postal services; 
and 

“(8) such other factors as the Commission 
deems appropriate. 

“(h) (1) The Commission shall transmit its 
recommended decision in a rate, fee, or 
classification matter to the Governors, who 
may approve, modify, or reject the recom- 
mendation in accordance with the provisions 
of this section. The recommended decision 
shall include a statement specifically respon- 
sive to the criteria established under subsec- 
tion (b) or (g) of this section as appro- 
priate. 

“(2) If the Governors reject the recom- 
mended decision of the Commission, the 
Board may resubmit its request to the Com- 
mission for reconsideration. Upon resubmis- 
sion the request shall be considered, and a 
further recommended decision of the Com- 
mission shall be acted upon and subject to 
review in accordance with the provisions of 
this subsection relating to original requests 
for recommended decisions of the Commis- 
sion, except that, with the unanimous writ- 
ten concurrence of all of the Governors then 
holding office, the Governors may modify any 
such further recommended decision of the 
Commission if the Governors expressly find 
that (A) such modification is in accord with 
the record and the policies of this chapter, 
and (B) the rates recommended by the 
Commission are not adequate to provide suf- 
ficient total revenues as described under sub- 
section (g) of this section. 

“(3) The Governors may, under protest, 
allow a recommendation of the Commis- 
sion to take effect and (A) seek judicial re- 
view thereof under paragraph (5) of this 
subsection, or (B) return the recommended 
decision to the Commission for reconsidera- 
tion and a further recommended decision, 
which shall be acted upon subject to review 
in accordance with this subsection relating 
to original requests for recommended deci- 
sions of the Commission. 

“(4) The decision of the Governors to ap- 
prove, modify, or reject a recommended deci- 
sion of the Commission shall be in writing, 
and shall include an estimate of anticipated 
revenue and a statement of explanation and 
justification. The decision, the record of the 
Commission's hearings, and the Commission's 
recommended decision shall be made gener- 
ally available at the time the decision is js- 
sued and shall be printed and made available 
for sale by the Public Printer within 10 days 
following the day the decision is issued. 

“(5) A decision of the Governors to ap- 
prove or modify the recommended decision 
may be appealed within 15 days of its pub- 
lication by an aggrieved party who appeared 
in the proceedings pursuant to subsection 
(b) of this section to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia Circuit, The court shall review the deci- 
sion, in accordance with section 706 of title 
5, and chapter 158 and section 2112 of title 
28, except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion, on the basis of the record before the 
Commission and the Governors. The court 
may affirm the decision or order that the en- 
tire matter be returned to the Commission 
for further consideration, but the court may 
not modify the decision. The court shall 
make the matter a preferred cause and shall 
expedite judgment in every way. The court 
may not suspend the effectiveness of the 
changes, or otherwise prevent them from 
taking effect until final disposition of the 
suit by the court. No court shall have juris- 
diction to review a decision made by the 
Commission or Board under this chapter 
except as provided in this subsection. 

“(6) The Board shall determine the date 
on which the new rates, fees, the mail clas- 
sification schedule, and changes in such 
schedule shall become effective. 

“(i) If the rates of postage for the classes 
of mail or kinds of mailers under former 
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sections 4358, 4359, 4421, 4422, 4452, or 4554 
of this title, as such rates existed on the ef- 
fective date of this section are on the ef- 
fective date of the first rate decision by the 
Governors less than the rate established by 
their decision, they shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of this chapter, adopt a sepa- 
rate schedule of rates for each class of mail 
or mailers effective each time rates are estab- 
lished or changed under this chapter, with 
annual increases as nearly equal as practi- 
cable, so that— 

“(1) the rates for mail under former sec- 
tions 4358, 4452(b), and 4554(b) and (c) 
shall be equal, beginning on the first day of 
the tenth year following such effective date, 
to the regular rates that would have been in 
effect for such mail if this subsection had not 
been enacted; and 

“(2) the rates for mail under sections 4359, 
4421, 4422, 4452(a), and 4554(a) shall be 
equal, beginning on the first day of the fifth 
year following such effective date, to the 
regular rates that would have been in effect 
for such mail if this subsection had not been 
enacted. 


“§3705. Temporary changes in rates and 
classes 

“(a) If the Postal Rate Commission does 
not transmit to the Governors within 90 days 
after the Board of Governors has submitted 
or within 30 days after the Board has resub- 
mitted to the Commission a request for a 
recommended decision on a change in rates 
of postage or in rates or fees for postal serv- 
ices, or on a Change in the mail classification 
schedule (after such schedule is established 
under section 3704 of this title), the Board, 
upon 10 days’ notice in the Federal Register, 
may place into effect temporarily changes in 
rates of postage, in rates or fees for postal 
service, or in the mail classification schedule 
it considers appropriate to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. Any temporary change 
shall be effective for a period ending not 
later than 30 days after the Commission has 
transmitted its recommended decision to the 
Board. 

“(b) If, pursuant to section 3704(h) of this 
title, a court orders a matter returned to the 
Commission for further consideration the 
Board, with the consent of the Commission, 
may place into effect temporary changes in 
rates of postage or in rates and fees for postal 
services or in the mail classification schedule. 


“§ 3706, Postal services 

“(a) When the Board of Governors deter- 
mines that there should be a change in the 
nature of postal services which will have a 
general effect of reducing service on a na- 
tionwide or substantially nationwide basis, 
it shall submit a proposal for such changes 
to the Postal Rate Commission for its 
decision, 

“(b) The Commission shall not make or 
issue its decision on any proposal until an 
opportunity for hearing on the record under 
sections 556 and 557 of title 5 has been ac- 
corded to the Board, users of the mail, and 
an officer of the Commission who shall be 
required to represent the interests of the 
general public. The decision shall be in 
writing and shall include a certification by 
each Commissioner agreeing with the deci- 
sion that in his judgment the decision con- 
forms to the policy established under sec- 
tion 101(a) of this title. 

“(c) The decision of the Commission shall 
be binding on the Postal Service for a period 
of 2 years. 

“(d) Whenever the Board finds that an 
emergency exists which does not permit suf- 
ficient time for the procedures prescribed in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section, it 
may contemporaneously with or subsequent 
to submitting the proposed change to the 
Commission, put such change in effect. A 
change adopted under this subsection shall 
conform to the policy of section 101(a) of 
this title and shall remain in effect until 
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proceedings under subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section have been completed or for 
such shorter period as the Board may fix. 

“(e) Interested parties who believe the 
Postal Service is not conforming to the pol- 
icies of this title may file a complaint with 
the Commission. If the Commission deter- 
mines that the complaint is valid, it shall 
recommend that the Board make an appro- 
priate change. 


“$ 3707. Rate and service complaints 

“Interested parties who believe the Postal 
Service is charging rates which do not con- 
form to the policies set out in this title or 
who believe that they are not receiving pos- 
tal service in accordance with the policies 
of this title may lodge a complaint with the 
Postal Rate Commission in such form and 
in such manner as it may prescribe. The 
Commission may in its discretion hold hear- 
ings on such complaint. If the Commission, 
in a matter covered by section 3704 of this 
title, determines the complaint to be justi- 
fied it shall, after proceedings in conformity 
with section 3704(f) of this title, issue a rec- 
ommended decision which shall be acted 
upon and subject to review in accordance 
with the provisions of section 3704(h) of this 
title relating to original requests for recom- 
mended decisions of the Commission. If a 
matter not covered by section 3704 of this 
title is involved, and the Commission after 
hearing finds the complaint to be justified, 
it shall render a public report thereon to the 
Board of Governors which shall take such 
action as it deems appropriate. 

“$ 3708. Size and weight limits 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section— 

“(1) the maximum weight of mail other 
than letter mail is 40 pounds; and 

“(2) the maximum size is— 

“(A) 78 inches in girth and length com- 
bined before July 1, 1971; and 

“(B) 84 inches in girth and length com- 
bined on or after July 1, 1971. 

“(b) The maximum size on mail, other 
than letter mail, is 100 inches in girth and 
length combined, and the maximum weight 
is 70 pounds if the mail— 

“(1) is mailed at, or addressed for delivery 
at, other than first-class post offices or on 
rural or star routes, as such offices and routes 
existed on the day prior to the effective date 
of this section, as determinated by the Board 
of Governors; 

“(2) contains baby fowl, live plants, trees, 
shrubs, or agricultural commodities but not 
the manufactured products of those com- 
modities; 

“(3) was mailed under section 4554 of 
this title, as such section existed on the day 
prior to the effective date of this section; 

“(4) is addressed to or mailed at any 
Armed Forces post office outside the 50 
States; and 

“(5) is addressed to or mailed in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the States of 
Alaska and Hawaii, or a possession of the 
United States including the Canal Zone and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(c) The Board may establish size and 
weight limitations for letter mail in the 
same manner as prescribed for changes in 
classification under section 3704 of this 
title. 


“§ 3709. Limitations 

“No provision of this chapter shall be 
construed to give authority to the Gover- 
nors to make any change in any provision 
of section 3707 or chapter 31, 33, or 35 of 
this title, or of the Federal Voting Assist- 
ance Act of 1955. 


“PART V—TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 
“Chapter 
“51. General 
“53. Transportation of Mail by Sur- 

face Carrier 
Transportation. of Mail by Air-- 5501 
Transportation of Mail by Vessel_ 5701 


“55. 
“57. 
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“Chapter 51—GENERAL 
“Sec. 
“5101. 
“5102. 


Provisions for carrying mail. 
Transportation of mail of adjoining 
countries through the United 
States. 
Establishment of post roads. 
Discontinuance of service on post 
roads. 
Mail transportation. 
Lien on compensation of contractor. 
Free transportation of postal em- 
ployees, 
“$5101. Provisions for carrying mail 
“The Board of Governors shall provide for 
the transportation of mail in accordance 
with the policy established under section 
101 (d) and (e) of this title and the provi- 
sions of this chapter. Notwithstanding any 
other provision of this title, the Board may 
make arrangements on a temporary basis for 
the transportation of mail when, as deter- 
mined by the Board, an emergency arises. 
Such arrangements shall terminate when the 
emergency ceases and the Board is promptly 
able to secure transportation services under 
other provisions of this title. 


“$5102. Transportation of mail of adjoin- 
ing countries through the United 
States 
“The Board of Governors, with the consent 
of the President, may make arrangements to 
allow the mail of countries adjoining the 
United States to be transported over the 
territory of the United States from one point 
in that country to any other point therein, 
at the expense of the country to which the 
mail belongs, upon obtaining a like privilege 
for the transportation of United States mail 
through the country to which the privilege 
is granted. 


“§ 5103. Establishment of post roads 

“The following are post roads: 

“(1) the waters of the United States, dur- 
ing the time the mail is carried thereon; 

“(2) railroads or parts of railroads and 
air routes in operation; 

“(3) canals, during the time the mail is 
carried thereon; 

“(4) public roads, highways, and toll roads 
during the time the mail is carried thereon; 
and 

“(5) letter-carrier routes established for 
the collection and delivery of mail. 


“$5104. Discontinuance of service on post 
roads 

“The Board of Governors may discontinue 
service on a post road or part thereof when, 
in its opinion, the public interest so requires. 
“§ 5105. Mail transportation 

“(a) The Board of Governors may obtain 
mail transportation service— 

“(1) from common carriers by rail and 
motor vehicle as provided in chapter 53 of 
this title; 

“(2) from air carriers as provided in chap- 
ter 55 of this title; 

“(3) from water carriers as provided in 
chapter 57 of this title; and 

“(4) by contract from any person (as de- 
fined in section 5301(6) of this title) or car- 
rier for surface transportation under such 
terms and conditions as he deems appro- 
priate, subject to the provisions of this 
section. 

“(b) Contracts for the transportation of 
mail procured under subsection (a) (4) of 
this section shall be for periods not in ex- 
cess of 4 years (or where the Board deter- 
mines that special conditions or the use of 
special equipment warrants, not in excess 
of 6 years) and shall be entered into only 
after advertising a sufficient time previously 
for proposals. 

“(c) A contract under this section may be 
renewed once at the existing rate by mutual 
agreement between the holder and the 
Board. No contract for any specified trans- 
portation of the mail may be renewed more 
than once under this subsection. Procure- 
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“5108. 
“5104. 


“5105. 
“5106. 
“5107. 
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ment of such transportation after the ex- 
piration of the renewed contract shall be 
made only after advertisement for bids. 

“(d) The Board, with the consent of the 
contractor, may adjust the compensation of 
such contracts for increased or decreased 
costs occasioned by changed conditions oc- 
curring during the contract term. 

“(e) Any contract between the Board and 
any carrier or person for the transportation 
of mail shall be available for inspection in 
the office of the Board and either the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as appropriate, and in 
post offices on the post roads involved, as 
determined by the Postmaster General, at 
least 15 days prior to the effective date of the 
contract. 

“$5106. Lien on compensation of contractor 

“(a) A person who— 

“(1) performs service for a contractor or 
subcontractor in the transportation of mail; 

“(2) files his contract for service with the 
Board of Governors; and 

“(3) files satisfactory evidence of perform- 
ance with the Board; 
shall have a lien on money due the contractor 
or subcontractor for the service. 

“(b) The Board may pay the person estab- 
lishing a lien under subsection (a) of this 
section the sum due him, when the con- 
tractor or subcontractor fails to pay the 
person the amount of his lien within 2 
months after the expiration of the month 
in which the service was performed. It shall 
charge the amount so paid to the contract. 
The payments may not exceed the annual 
rate of pay of the contractor or subcon- 
tractor. 

“§ 5107. Free transportation of postal em- 
ployees 

“Anyone engaged in the transportation of 
mail shall carry on any vessel, train, motor 
vehicle, or aircraft he operates, upon exhib- 
iting their credentials and without extra 
charge therefor, persons traveling on duty in 
charge of the mails. 


“Chapter 53—TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 
BY SURFACE CARRIER 

“Sec. 

“5301. 

“5302. 

“5303 

“5304. 


Definitions. 

Applicability. 

Authorization of service by carrier. 

Changes in service; placement of 
equipment. 

Evidence of service. 

Fines and deductions. 

Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix rates. 

Procedures. 

Special rates. 

Intermodal transportation. 

Statistical studies. 

Special contracts. 

Carrier operations, receipts, and ex- 
penditures. 

Agreements with passenger common 
carriers by motor vehicle. 

“$ 5301. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“(1) ‘Commission’ means the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; 

“(2) ‘carrier’ and ‘regulated surface car- 
rier’ mean a railroad, a freight forwarder, a 
motor carrier, or an express company; 

“(3) ‘railroad’ means a railway common 
carrier, including an electric urban and inter- 
urban railway common carrier; 

“(4) ‘freight forwarder’ means any regu- 
lated freight forwarder which holds itself out 
to the general public as a common carrier to 
transport or provide transportation of prop- 
erty as authorized by a permit issued by the 
Commission; 

“(5) ‘motor carrier’ means any common 
carrier by motor vehicle, except a passenger- 
carrying motor vehicle, within the meaning 
of section 303(a) (14) of title 49, which holds 
a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the Commission; 

“(6) ‘express company’ means any express 
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“5308. 
“5309. 
“5310. 
“5311. 
“5312. 
“5313. 


“5314, 
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company engaged in transportation as a 
common carrier for hire under section 1(3) 
of title 49; 

“(7) ‘person’ includes any person other 
than a carrier holding a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity issued by the 
Commission; and 

“(8) ‘mail’ includes equipment and sup- 
plies of the Postal Service. 

“§ 5302. Applicability 

“This chapter applies to mail transporta- 
tion performed by any person or carrier or 
carrier combination regardless of the mode 
of transportation actually used to provide 
the service. 


“$ 5303. Authorization of service by carrier 

“(a) The Board of Governors may establish 
mail routes and authorize mail transporta- 
tion service thereon. 

“(b) A carrier shall transport mail offered 
for transportation by the Board in the man- 
ner, under the conditions, and with the serv- 
ice prescribed by the Board. A carrier is en- 
titled to receive fair and reasonable compen- 
sation for the transportation and service con- 
nected therewith. 

“(c) The Board shall determine the trains 
or motor vehicles upon which mail shall be 
transported, except that no carrier shall be 
compelled to transport mail on any train or 
vehicle which is operated exclusively for the 
transportation of passengers and their bag- 
gage. 

“(d) A carrier shall transport with due 
speed such mail as the Board directs under 
this section. 

“(e) The Board is authorized to make use 
of the services of any motor carrier for the 
transportation of mail and the services con- 
nected therewith only in the territory the 
motor carrier is authorized to serve and (1) 
only after such carrier has submitted a gen- 
eral tender of availability offering its services 
on all post roads within the territory, and 
(2) if such carrier operates equipment suit- 
able for the transportation of mail. 

“(f) The Board may grant the request of 
any motor carrier to withdraw a tender of 
availability. 


“$5304. Changes in service; 
equipment 

“(a) The Board of Governors may author- 
ize, according to the need therefor, new or 
additional mail transportation service by 
carriers at the rate or compensation fixed 
pursuant to this chapter. It may reduce or 
discontinue service with pro rata reductions 
in compensation and indemnity for the loss 
of reasonable investment in equipment used 
exclusively for mail. 

“(b) A railroad shall place cars used for full 
or apartment post office service in position at 
such times before departure as the Board 
directs. 


“§ 5305. Evidence of service 

“A carrier shall submit evidence of its per- 
formance of mail transportation service, 
signed by an authorized official, in such form 
and at such times as the Board of Governors 
requires. Mail transportation service is con- 
sidered that of the carrier performing it 
regardless of the ownership of the property 
used by the carrier. 


“$5306. Fines and deductions 

“(a) The Board of Governors may fine any 
carrier an amount not to exceed $500 for 
each day the carrier refuses to perform mail 
transportation services required by it at rates 
or compensation established under this 
chapter. 

“(b) The Board may make deductions from 
the compensation of a carrier for failure to 
perform mail transportation service as re- 
quired under section 5303 of this title. If 
the failure to perform is due to the fault 
of the carrier, it may deduct a sum not ex- 
ceeding twice the compensation applying to 
such service. Such deductions shall not be 
made prior to the expiration of 60 days fol- 
lowing service upon the carrier by the Board 
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of notice of intention of assessing a fine or 
making a deduction and of the basis there- 
for. 


“§ 5307. Interstate Commerce Commission 
to fix rates 

“(a) The Commission shall determine and 
fix, from time to time, the fair and reason- 
able rates or compensation for the trans- 
portation of mail by carrier and the service 
connected therewith, and shall prescribe the 
method of computing such rates or compen- 
sation. The Commission shall publish its 
orders stating its determination under this 
section which shall remain in force until 
changed by it after notice of hearing. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining and 
fixing rates or compensation under this sec- 
tion, the Commission may make just and 
reasonable classifications of carriers and 
where just and equitable, fix general rates 
applicable to carriers in the same classi- 
fication. 

“(c) In determining and fixing fair and 
reasonable rates or compensation under this 
section, the Commission shall consider the 
Telation between the Government and car- 
riers as public service corporations, and the 
nature of public service as distinguished, if 
there is a distinction, from the ordinary 
transportation business of the carriers. 

“(d) Initial rates or compensation for mail 
transportation service by any carrier or car- 
riers shall be those agreed to by the Board 
of Governors and the carrier or carriers, and 
such rates or compensation shall continue 
in effect until such time as the Commission 
fixes the rates or compensation under sub- 
section (a) of this section. 


“§ 5308. Procedures 

“(a) At any time after 6 months from the 
entry of an order stating the Commission's 
determination under section 5307 of this 
title, the Board of Governors or an interested 
carrier may apply for a reexamination and 
substantially similar proceedings as have 
theretofore been had shall be followed with 
respect to the rates or compensation for sery- 
ices covered by the application. At the con- 
clusion of the hearing the Commission shall 
enter an order stating its determination. 

“(b) Except as authorized by sections 5307 
(d), 5309, 5310, and 5312 of this title, the 
Board shall pay a carrier the rates or com- 
pensation so determined and fixed for appli- 
cation at such stated times as named in the 
order. 

“(c) The Board may file with the Com- 
mission & comprehensive plan, stating— 

“(1) its requirements for the transporta- 
tion of mail by carrier; 

“(2) the character and speed of the trains 
or motor vehicles which are to carry the 
various kinds of mail; 

“(3) the service, both terminal and en 
route, which carriers are to render; 

“(4) what it believes to be the fair and 
reasonable rates or compensation for the 
services required; and 

“(5) all other information which may be 
material to the inquiry, but such other in- 
formation may be filed at any time in the 
discretion of the Commission. 

“(d) When a comprehensive plan is filed, 
the Commission shall give notice of not less 
than 30 days to each carrier required by the 
Board to transport mail pursuant to such 
plan. A carrier may file its answer at the 
time fixed by the Commission, but not later 
than 30 days after the expiration date fixed 
by the Commission in the notice, and the 
Commission shall proceed with the hearing. 


“§ 5309. Special rates 

“Upon petition by the Board of Governors, 
the Commission shall determine and fix car- 
load or truckload, or less than carload or 
truckload, rates for the transportation of 
mail not entitled to high priority in trans- 
portation. A carrier shall perform the service 
at the rates so determined when requested 
to do so and under the conditions prescribed 
by the Board. 
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§ 5310. Intermodal transportation 

“The Board of Governors may permit a 
carrier to perform mail transportation by 
any form of transportation it deems appro- 
priate at rates or compensation not exceed- 
ing those allowable for similar service by 
the designated form of transportation. 
“§ 5311. Statistical studies 

“The Board of Governors may arrange for 
weighing and measuring mail transported 
on carrier mail routes and make other com- 
putations for statistical and administrative 
purposes to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. 
“§ 5312. Special contracts 

“Whenever the Board of Governors deter- 
mines that it is in the public Interest to 
waive the advertising requirements of sec- 
tion 5105(b) of this title, it may enter into 
special contracts with any person, without 
advertising, for bids and for periods not in 
excess of 4 years to provide for the trans- 
portation of mail on surface mail routes. 
Such contracts may be negotiated only after 
reasonable notice has been posted in advance 
in post offices on the post roads to be served, 
and other persons have been given an oppor- 
tunity to offer to negotiate for the trans- 
portation of mail. 


“$ 5313. Carrier operations, receipts, and ex- 
penditures 

“The Board of Governors shall request any 
carrier transporting the mails to furnish, un- 
der seal, such data relating to the opera- 
tions, receipts, and expenditures of such car- 
rier as may, in its judgment, be deemed 
necessary to enable it to ascertain the cost 
of mail transportation and the proper com- 
pensation to be paid for such service. 


“§ 5314. Agreements with passenger common 
carriers by motor vehicle 

“The Board of Governors may enter into 
contracts under such terms and conditions 
as it shall prescribe and without advertising 
for bids for the transportation of mail, in 
passenger-carrying motor vehicles, by pas- 
senger common carriers, or by motor vehicles 
over the regular routes on which the carrier 
is permitted by law to transport passengers. 
“Chapter 55.—TRaNsporTATION OF MAIL BY AIR 
“Sec. 

“5501. Authorization. 

“5502. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by alr. 

“5503. Fines. 

“§ 5501. Authorization 

“(a) The Board of Governors is authorized 
to provide for the safe and expeditious trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 5502 of this title, the Board of Governors 
may make such rules, regulations, and orders 
consistent with sections 1301-1542 of title 49, 
or any order, rule, or regulation made by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board thereunder, as may 
be necessary for such transportation. 


“$ 5502. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by air 

“(a) The Board of Governors may contract 
with any certificated air carrier, without ad- 
vertising for bids, in such manner and under 
such terms and conditions as it deems ap- 
propriate, for the transportation of mail by 
aircraft between any of the points between 
which the carrier is authorized by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to engage in the trans- 
portation of mail. Such contracts shall be 
for the transportation of at least 1,000 pounds 
of mail per flight, and no more than 10 per- 
cent, based on weight, of the domestic mail 
transported under any such contract or 5 
percent of the international mail transported 
under any such contract shall consist of let- 
ter mail. Any such contract shall be filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board no later than 90 
days before its effective date. Unless the 
Civil Aeronautics Board shall determine 
otherwise (under criteria prescribed by sec- 
tion 1302 of title 49) not later than 10 days 
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prior to the effective date of the contract, 
such contract shall become effective. 

“(b) When the Board of Governors deems 
that the transportation of mail by aircraft is 
required between points between which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has not authorized 
an air carrier or combination of air carriers 
to engage in the transportation of mail, it 
may contract with any air carrier in such 
manner and under such terms and condi- 
tions as it may deem appropriate for the 
transportation of any class or classes of mail. 
The transportation of mail under contracts 
entered into under this subsection is not, ex- 
cept for sections 1371(k) and 1386(b) of title 
49, air transportation within the provisions 
of sections 1301-1542 or title 49. The Board 
of Governors shall cancel such contract, in 
whole or in respect to certain points as the 
certificate shall require, upon the issuance by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board of an authoriza- 
tion under sections 1371-1386 of title 49 to 
any air carrier to engage in the transporta- 
tion of mail by aircraft between any of the 
points named in the contract, and the in- 
auguration of scheduled service by such 
carrier. 

“(c) If the Board of Governors determines 
that service by certified air carriers or com- 
bination of air carriers between any pair or 
pairs of points is not adequate for its pur- 
poses, it may contract for a period of not 
more than 4 years, without advertising for 
bids, in such manner and under such terms 
and conditions as it may deem appropriate, 
with any air taxi operator or combination 
thereof of such air transportation service. 
Contracts made under this subsection may 
be renewed at the existing rate by mutual 
agreement between the holder and the Board 
of Governors. The Board of Governors, with 
the consent of the air taxi operator, may ad- 
just the compensation under such contracts 
for increased or decreased costs occasioned 
by changed conditions occurring during the 
contract term. The Board of Governors shall 
cancel such a contract when the Civil Aer- 
onautics Board authorizes an additional cer- 
tificated carrier or carriers to provide service 
between any pair or pairs of points covered 
by the contract, and such carrier or carriers 
inaugurate schedules adequate for its pur- 
poses. 

“$ 5503. Fines 

“The Board of Governors may impose or 
remit fines on carriers transporting mail by 
air on routes extending beyond the borders 
of the United States for— 

“(1) umreasonable or unnecessary delay to 
mail; and 

“(2) other delinquencies in the transpor- 
tation of the mail. 

“Chapter 57. 
“TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BY VzSSEL 

“Sec. 

“5701, Sea post service. 

“6702. Termination of contracts for foreign 
transportation. 

“5703. Transportation of mail by vessel as 
freight or express. 

“5704. Fines on ocean carriers. 

“5705. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by vessel. 


"$5701. Sea post service 
“The Board of Governors may maintain 
sea post service on ocean vessels conveying 
mail to and from the United States. 
“$ 5702. Termination of contracts for foreign 
transportation 
“Contracts for the transportation of mail 
by vessel between the United States and a 
foreign port shall be made subject to cancel- 
lation by the Board of Governors or the Con- 
gress. 
“$ 5703. Transportation of mail by vessel as 
freight or express 
“The Board of Governors may require that 
mail be transported by freight or express 
when— 
“(1) there is no competition on a water 
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route and the rate or compensation asked is 
excessive; or 

“(2) no proposal is received. 
A common carrier by water that fails or re- 
fuses to transport the mail when required to 
do so under this section shall be fined not 
more than $500 for each day of refusal. 
“$ 5704. Fines on ocean carriers 

“The Board of Governors may impose or 
limit fines on carriers transporting mail by 
vessel on routes extending beyond the 
borders of the United States for— 

“(1) unreasonable or unnecessary delay to 
the mail; and 

“(2) other delinquencies in the transpor- 
tation of mail. 


“$ 5705. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by vessel 

“The Board of Governors may contract for 

the transportation of mail by vessel with- 

out advertising for bids for periods of not 
in excess of 4 years.” 


CONTINUATION OF EXISTING RATES AND FEES 


Sec. 3. The classes of mail, the rates of 
postage, and fees for postal services pre- 
scribed by law or regulation made or adopted 
prior to the effective date of section 3704 
of title 39, United States Code, as added by 
this Act, shall be in effect according to the 
terms of such law or regulation until 
changed in accordance with such section 
3704. 

TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby transferred to 
the United States Postal Service all the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Post 
Office Department and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the Post Office Department, and the 
Post Office Department and the office of Post- 
master General of the Post Office Department 
are abolished. 

(b) The assets, Mabilities, contracts, prop- 
erty, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, authorizations, and alloca- 
tions of, and other funds employed, held, and 
used by, arising from, available to, or to be 
made available to, the Post Office Department 
are hereby transferred to the Postal Service. 

(c) Postal revenues and fees collected on 
and after the effective date of this section 
shall be considered assets of the Postal 
Service. 

SAVING PROVISIONS 

Sec. 5. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, certifi- 
cates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective— 

(A) under any provision of law amended 
by this Act; or 

(B) in the exercise of duties, powers, or 
functions which are transferred under this 
Act; 
by (i) any department or agency, any func- 
tions of which are transferred by this Act, 
or (il) any court of competent jurisdiction; 
and 


(2) which are in effect at the time the 
United States Postal Service commences op- 
erations, shall continue in effect according 
to their terms until modified, terminated, 
superseded, set aside, or repealed by the 
Board of Governors of the United States 
Postal Service (in the exercise of any au- 
thority respectively vested in it by this Act), 
by any court of competent jurisdiction, or by 
operation of law. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before any depart- 
ment or agency (or component thereof), the 
functions of which are transferred by this 
Act; but such proceedings shall be con- 
tinued before the Postal Service. Orders 
shall be issued in such proceedings, appeals 
shall be taken therefrom, and payments shall 
be made pursuant to such orders, as if this 
Act had not been enacted; and orders issued 
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in any such proceedings shall continue in 
effect until modified, terminated, superseded, 
or repealed by the Board of Governors of 
the Postal Service (in the exercise of any 
authority respectively vested in it by this 
Act), by a court of competent jurisdiction, 
or by operation of law. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection— 

(A) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date 
this section takes effect; and 

(B) in all such suits proceedings shail be 
had, appeals taken, and judgments rendered, 
in the same manner and effect as if this 
Act has not been enacted. 


No suit, action, or other proceeding com- 
menced by or against any officer in his official 
capacity as an officer of any department or 
agency, functions of which are transferred 
by this Act, shall abate by reason of the en- 
actment of this Act. No cause of action by or 
against any department or agency, functions 
of which are transferred by this Act, or by 
or against any officer thereof in his official 
capacity shall abate by reason of the en- 
actment of this Act. Causes of actions, suits, 
actions, or other proceedings may be as- 
serted by or against the Postal Service or 
such official of that Service as may be ap- 
propriate and, in any litigation pending when 
this section takes effect, the court may at 
any time, on its own motion or that of 
any party, enter an order which will give 
effect to the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) If before the date on which any pro- 
vision of this Act takes effect, any depart- 
ment or agency, or Officer thereof in his 
official capacity, is a party to a suit, and 
under this Act— 

(A) such department or agency is trans- 
ferred to the Postal Service; or 

(B) any function of such department, 
agency, or officer is transferred to the Postal 
Service; 
such suit shall be continued by the Postal 
Service. 

(d) The amendment of any statute by this 
Act shall not release or extinguish any crim- 
inal prosecution, penalty, forfeiture, or li- 
ability incurred under such statute, unless 
the amending Act shall so expressly provide, 
and such statute shall be treated as still 
remaining in force for the purpose of sus- 
taining any proper action or prosecution for 
the enforcement of such prosecution, pen- 
alty, forfeiture, or liability. 

(e) With respect to any function, power, or 
duty transferred by this Act and exercised 
after the effective date of this Act, reference 
in any other Federal law to any department 
or agency, Officer, or office so transferred, or 
functions of which are so transferred, shall 
be deemed to mean the officer or agency of 
the Postal Service in which this Act vests 
such function after such transfer. 

(f) Provisions of title 39, United States 
Code, in effect immediately prior to the ef- 
fective date of this section, but not reen- 
acted by this Act, shall remain in force as 
rules or regulations of Postal Service estab- 
lished by this Act, to the extent the Postal 
Service is authorized to adopt such provi- 
sions as rules or regulations, until they are 
revoked, amended, or revised by the Postal 
Service. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 6. (a) Section 225(f) of the Act of 
December 16, 1967 (81 Stat. 643; 2 U.S.C. 
356), is amended— 

(1) by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of paragraph (C); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (D) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “; and” ; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (D) a new 

aph (E) as follows: 

“(E) the Governors of the Board of Gov- 
ernors appointed pursuant to section 302 of 
title 39, United States Code.” 
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(b) Subsection (d)(1) of section 19 of 
title 3, United States Code, is amended by 
striking out “Postmaster General,”. 

(c) Title 5, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 101 is amended by striking out 
“The Post Office Department.”’. 

(2) Section 3304a(a) is amended by strik- 
ing out “postal field service” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “United States Postal Serv- 
ice”. 

(3) (A) Section 3327 is repealed. 

(B) The analysis of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 33 is amended by striking out item 3327. 

(4) Section 4301(1) (ii) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(ii) the United States Postal Service;". 

(5) Section 5102(c) (1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) employees in the United States 
Postal Seryice;”. 

(6) Section 5303(a) (2) is repealed. 

(7) The first sentence of section 5304 Is 
amended by striking out “the provisions of 
part III of title 39 relating to employees in 
the postal field service;"’. 

(8) Clause (5) of section 5312 is repealed. 

(9) Section 5314 is amended— 

(A) by striking out clause (3); and 

(B) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

(55) Chairman, Postal Rate Commission, 
United States Postal Service.” 

(10) Section 5315 is amended— 

(A) by striking out clauses (21) and (45); 
and 

(B) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(93) Members, Postal Rate Commission, 
United States Postal Service (4)." 

(11) Clauses (37), (60), and (123) of sec- 
tion 5316 are repealed. 

(12) Section 5541(2)(vi) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(vi) an employee in the United States 
Postal Service;”. 

(18) Section 6301(2) is amended— 

(A) by striking out of clause (ii) the first 
comma thereof and the phrase “except an 
hourly employee in the postal field service,”; 

(B) by striking out the final “or” in clause 
(xi); 

(C) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (xii) and Inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and “or”; and 

(D) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new clause: 

“(xill) an employee of the United States 
Postal Service.” 

(14) Section 6323 is amended— 

(A) by striking out of subsections (a) and 
(c) the phrase “a substitute employee in 
the postal field service” wherever it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “an 
employee of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice”; and 

(B) by striking out subsections (b) and 
(a). 

(15) Section 7101 is amended by striking 
out “postal service” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”. 

(d) Paragraph seven of section 5136 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (12 U.S.C. 24 
seventh), is amended by inserting after “nor 
to bonds, notes, and other obligations issued 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority” the words 
“or by the United States Postal Service”. 

(e) Title 18, United States Code, is amend- 
ed as follows: 

(1) The analysis of chapter 1 is amended 
by inserting in item 12, before “Postal” the 
words “United States”. 

(2) Section 12 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 


“§ 12. United States Postal Service defined 

“As used in this title, the term ‘Postal 
Service’ means the United States Postal 
Service established under title 39, and every 
Officer and employee of that Service, wheth- 
er he has taken the oath of office.” 
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(3) Section 440 is amended by striking out 
“Post Office Department” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(4) Section 441 is amended by striking 
out “Post Office Department or the”. 

(5) The first 2 paragraphs of section 500 
are amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever, with intent to defraud, falsely 
makes, forges, counterfeits, engraves, or 
prints any order in imitation of or purport- 
ing to be a money order issued by the Post 
Office Department or Postal Service, or by 
any officer or employee thereof; or 

“Whoever forges or counterfeits the signa- 
ture of any officer or employee of the Postal 
Service, upon or to any money order, postal 
note, or blank therefor provided or issued 
by or under the direction of the Post Office 
Department or the Postal Service, or post 
office department or corporation of any for- 
eign country, and payable in the United 
States, or any material signature or endorse- 
ment thereon, or any material signature to 
any receipt or certificate of identification 
thereof; or”. 

(6) The last three paragraphs of section 
501 thereof are amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever makes or prints, or authorizes 
to be made or printed, any postage stamp, 
stamped envelope, or postal card, of the kind 
authorized and provided by the Post Office 
Department, or by the Postal Service, with- 
out the special authority and direction of 
said Department or Postal Service; or 

“Whoever after such postage stamp, 
stamped envelope, or postal card has been 
printed, with intent to defraud, delivers 
the same to any person not authorized by an 
instrument in writing, duly executed under 
the hand of the Postmaster General and the 
seal of the Post Office Department or the 
Postal Service, to receive it— 

“Shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.” 

(7) Sections 612 and 876 are amended by 
striking out the phrase “Post Office Depart- 
ment’ wherever it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(8) Section 877 is amended by striking out 
the phrase “Post Office Department of the 
United States" wherever it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(9) Section 1114 is amended by striking 
out “postal inspector, any postmaster, of- 
ficer, or employee in the field service of the 
Post Office Department” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “officer or employee of the Postal 
Service”. 

(10) Section 1303 is amended by striking 
out “a postmaster or other person employed 
in” and inserting in lieu thereof “an officer 
or employee of”. 

(11) Section 1341 is amended by striking 
out “Post Office Department” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(12) Section 1342 is amended by striking 
out “Post Office Department of the United 
States” and inserting in lieu thereof “Postal 
Service”. 

(13) Section 1463 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” in section 1463 
and inserting in lieu thereof the “Postal 
Service”. 

(14) Section 1696(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “section 500 of title 39” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 701 of title 39”. 

(15) Section 1699 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” wherever appear- 
ing therein and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
Postal Service”. 

(16) (A) Subsection (a) of section 1703 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, being a Postal Service of- 
ficer or employee, unlawfully detains, delays, 
or opens any letter, postal card, package, 
bag, or mail entrusted to him or which shall 
come into his possession and which was in- 
tended to be conveyed by mail, or carried or 
delivered by any carrier or other employee 
of the Postal Service, or forwarded through 
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or delivered from any post Office or station 
thereof established by authority of the Post- 
master General or the Postal Service; or 
secretes, or destroys any such letter, postal 
card, package, bag, or mail, shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.” 

(B) Subsection (b) of section 1703 is 
amended by striking out the phrase “post- 
master or Postal Service employee” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service officer or employee”. 

(17) Section 1704 is amended by inserting 
“or the Postal Service” after the words “Post 
Office Department” wherever they appear. 

(18) Section 1707 is amended by striking 
out “Post Office Department’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Postal Service’. 

(19) (A) Section 1709 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“§ 1709. Theft of mail matter by officer or 
employee 

“Whoever, being a Postal Service officer or 
employee, embezzles any letter, postal card, 
package, bag, or mail, or any article or thing 
contained therein entrusted to him or which 
comes into his possession intended to be 
conveyed by mail, or carried or delivered by 
any carrier, messenger, agent, or other per- 
son employed in any department of the 
Postal Service, or forwarded through or de- 
livered from any post office or station thereof 
established by authority of the Postmaster 
General or of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice; or steals, abstracts, or removes from any 
such letter, package, bag, or mail, any ar- 
ticle or thing contained therein, shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both.” 

(B) The analysis of chapter 83 is amended 
by striking out— 


“1709. Theft of mail matter by postmaster 
or employee.” 


and inserting in lieu thereof— 


“1709. Theft of mail matter by officer or 
employee.” 

(20) Section 1710 is amended by striking 
out “postmaster or Postal Service employee” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Postal Service 
officer or employee”. 

(21) Section 1711 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the phrase “postmaster 
or Postal Service employee” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service officer or em- 
ployee"; 

(B) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof "Postal 
Service”; and 

(C) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
wherever appearing therein in section 1711, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Board of 
Governors”. 

(22) Section 1712 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the phrase “postmaster 
or Postal Service employee" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service officer or em- 
ployee”; and 

(B) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” and inserting in lieu thereof “Postal 
Service”. 

(23) Section 1713 is amended by striking 
out “a postmaster or other person employed 
in any branch of the Postal Service” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an officer or em- 
ployee of the Postal Service”. 

(24) Section 1715 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” wherever appear- 
ing therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service”. 

(25)(A) The second, third, and fourth 

phs of section 1716 are amended 
thereof to read as follows: 

“The Postal Service may permit the trans- 
mission in the mails, under such rules and 
regulations as it shall prescribe as to prep- 
aration and packing, of any such articles 
which are not outwardly or of their own 
force, dangerous or injurious to life, health, 
or property. 
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“The Postal Service is authorized and di- 
rected to permit the transmission in the 
mails, under regulations to be prescribed by 
it, of live scorpions, which are to be used 
for purposes of medical research or for the 
manufacture of antivenom. Such regulations 
shall include such provisions with respect to 
the packaging of such live scorpions for 
transmission in the mails as the Postal Serv- 
ice deems necessary or desirable for the pro- 
tection of Postal Service personnel and of 
the public generally and for ease of handling 
by such personnel and by any individual 
connected with such research or manufac- 
ture. Nothing contained in this paragraph 
shall be construed to authorize the trans- 
mission in the mails of live scorpions by 
means of aircraft engaged in the carriage of 
passengers for compensation or hire. 

“The transmission in the mails of poison- 
ous drugs and medicines may be limited by 
the Postal Service to shipments of such arti- 
cles from the manufacturer thereof or dealer 
therein to licensed physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, pharmacists, druggists, cosmetologists, 
barbers, and veterinarians under such rules 
and regulations as it shall prescribe.”; and 

(B) Section 1716 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” wherever else ap- 
pearing therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Postal Service", 

(26) Section 1716A is amended by striking 
out “section 4010" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 3102”. 

(27) Section 1717(b) is amended by strik- 
ing out “of the United States”. 

(28) Section 1718 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”; 

(29) Section 1721 is amended— 

(A) by striking out “postmaster or postal 
service employee” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Postal Service officer or employee’; and 

(B) by striking out the phrase “Post Office 
Department” wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Postal Service", 

(30) Section 1722 is amended by striking 
out “any postmaster or to the Post Office De- 
partment or any officer of the Postal Service” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the Postal Sery- 
ice”. 

(31) Section 1723 is amended by striking 
out “the Postmaster General” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “a duly authorized officer of 
the Postal Service”. 

(32) Section 1724 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 1724. Postage on mail delivered by foreign 
vessels 

“Except as otherwise provided by treaty or 
convention the Postal Service may require 
the transportation by any steamship of mail 
between the United States and any foreign 
port at the compensation fixed under au- 
thority of law. Upon refusal by the master 
or the commander of such steamship or ves- 
sel to accept the mail, when tendered by the 
Postal Service or its representative, the col- 
lector or other officer of the port empowered 
to grant clearance, on notice of the refusal 
aforesaid, shall withhold clearance, until the 
collector or other officer of the port is in- 
formed by the Postal Service or its represen- 
tative that the master or commander of the 
steamship or vessel has accepted the mail or 
that conveyance by his steamship or vessel is 
no longer required by the Postal Service”. 

(33) Section 1725 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(34) Section 1729 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(35) Section 1730 is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Postal Service”. 

(36) (A) Section 1733 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$1733. Mailing periodical publications 
without prepayment of postage 
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“Whoever, except as permitted by law, 
knowingly mails any periodical publication 
without the prepayment of postage, or, being 
an officer or employee of the Postal Service, 
knowingly permits any periodical publica- 
tion to be mailed without prepayment of 
postage, shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or both.” 

(B) The analysis of chapter.83 is amended 
by striking out— 

“1733, Affidavits relating to second class 
mail.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“1733. Mailing periodical publications with- 
out prepayment of postage.” 

(37) Section 3061 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the section heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“§ 8061. Powers of postal personnel”; 

(B) by striking out of subsection (a) the 
words “postal inspectors may, to the extent 
authorized by the Postmaster General—” 
and imserting in lieu thereof “officers and 
employees of the Postal Service performing 
duties related to the inspection of postal 
matters to the extent authorized by the 
Board of Governors—”; 

(C) by striking out of subsection (b) the 
words “postal service" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Postal Service”. 

(ft) Whenever any reference is made in any 
provision of law (other than this Act or a 
provision of law amended by this Act), regu- 
lation, rule, record, or document to the Post 
Office Department, the Postal Service, the 
postal field service, the field postal service, or 
the departmental service or departmental 
headquarters of the Post Office Department, 
such reference shall be considered a refer- 
ence to the United States Postal Service. Any 
reference to any officer or employee of the 
Post Office Department, the Postal Service 
the postal field service, the field postal ser- 
vice, or the departmental service or depart- 
mental headquarters of the Post Office De- 
partment shall be deemed a reference to the 
appropriate officer or employee of the United 
States Postal Service. 

(g) Whenever reference is made in any pro- 
vision of law (other than this Act or provision 
of law amended by this Act), regulation, 
rule, record, or document to a postal inspec- 
tor or chief postal inspector of the Post Of- 
fice Department, such reference shall be 
deemed to be a reference to the appropriate 
officer or employee of the United States 
Postal Service who performs duties related 
to the inspection of postal matters. 

(h) Whenever reference is made in any 
law to title 39, United States Code, or pro- 
vision of that title, as such title or provision 
existed prior to the effective date of this sec- 
tion, that reference shall be considered a 
reference to the appropriate provision of 
title 39, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
unless no such provision is included therein. 


STUDY OF PRIVATE CARRIAGE OF MAIL 


Src. 7. The Congress finds that advances in 
communications technology, data process- 
ing, and the needs of mail users require a 
complete study and thorough reevaluation of 
the restrictions on the private carriage of let- 
ters and packets contained in chapter 7 of 
title 39, United States Code (as amended by 
section 2 of this Act), and sections 1694- 
1696 of title 18, United States Code, and the 
regulations established and administered un- 
der these laws. The Board of Governors of 
the Postal Service shall submit to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress within 2 years after 
the effective date of this section a report and 
recommendation for the modernization of 
these provisions of law, and such regulations 
and administrative practices. 


COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 8. The Postmaster General, under 
regulations made by him, shall increase the 
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rates of basic compensation or basic pay of 
employees subject to sections 3542 and 3543 
of title 39, United States Code (as such sec- 
tions existed on the day prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act), so that such rates 
will equal, as nearly as practicable, 108 per- 
cent of the rates of basic compensation in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section. 


LABOR AGREEMENTS 


Src. 9. (a) As soon as practicable after the 
enactment of this Act, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the labor organizations which as of 
the effective date of this section hold na- 
tional exclusive recognition rights granted 
by the Post Office Department, shall nego- 
tiate an agreement or agreements covering 
wages, hours, and working conditions of 
the employees represented by such labor 
organizations. The parties shall commence 
bargaining for such agreement or agree- 
ments not later than 30 days following de- 
livery of a written request therefor by a 
labor organization to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or by the Postmaster General to a 
labor organization, Any agreement made 
pursuant to this section shall continue in 
force after the commencement of opera- 
tions of the United States Postal Service in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
if entered into between the Postal Service 
and recognized collective-bargaining rep- 
resentatives under chapter 13 of title 39, 
United States Code. 

(b) Any agreement negotiated under this 
section shall establish a new wage schedule 
whereunder postal employees will reach the 
maximum pay step for their respective labor 
grades after not more than’8 years of satis- 
factory service in such grades. The agree- 
ments shall provide that where an employee 
had sufficient satisfactory service in the 
pay step he occupied on the effective date of 
this section to have qualified for advance- 
ment to the next highest pay step under 
the new wage schedule, had such schedule 
been in effect throughout the period of such 
service, the employee shall be advanced to 
such next highest pay step in the new 
schedule on the effective date of the new 
schedule. 

(c) An agreement made under this section 
shall become effective at any time after the 
commencement of bargaining, in accordance 
with the terms thereof. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall establish wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions in accordance with the terms 
of any agreement or agreements made under 
this section notwithstanding the provisos 
of any law other than title 39. 

(d) If the parties fail to reach agreement 
within 90 days of the commencement of col- 
lective bargaining, a fact-finding panel will 
be established in accordance with the terms 
of section 1307(b) of title 39, United States 
Code, unless the parties have previously 
agreed to another procedure for a binding 
resolution of their differences. If the parties 
fail to reach agreement within 180 days of 
the commencement of collective bargaining, 
and if they have not agreed to another pro- 
cedure for binding resolution, an arbitration 
board shall be established to provide con- 
clusive and binding arbitration in accordance 
with the terms of section 1307(c) of such 
title. 

(e) Agreements made pursuant to this 
section and expenditures made under such 
agreements shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of section 3679 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 665). 

(f) For the purposes of this section, refer- 
ences to title 39 and section of title 39 are 
references to title 39, United States Code, 
as amended by section 2 of this Act. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 10. If a part of title 39, United States 
Code, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
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is held invalid, the remainder of such title 
shall not be affected thereby; and if any 
other part of this Act is held to be invalid 
the remainder of the Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 
TRANSITIONAL EXPENSES 

Src. 11. Expenses of the United States Pos- 
tal Service, established under section 2 of this 
Act, from the date of enactment of this Act 
until the date of commencement of opera- 
tions of the Postal Service, shall be deemed 
to be necessary expenses of the administra- 
tion of the Post Office Department as now 
constituted. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 


Sec. 12. (a) Between the date of enactment 
of this Act and the date on which section 
3311 of title 39, United States Code, is re- 
pealed by section 2 of this Act, the Post- 
master General shall appoint postmasters at 
offices of all classes in the competitive civil 
service. Enactment of this subsection shall 
not affect the status or tenure of postmasters 
in office on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) In_the selection, appointment, and 
promotion of employees of the Post Office 
Department after the enactment of this Act 
and before the effective date of section 2 of 
this Act, no political test or qualification 
shall be permitted or given consideration, and 
all such personnel actions shall be taken on 
the basis of merit and fitness. Any officer or 
employee of the Post Office Department who 
violates this subsection shall be removed from 
office or otherwise disciplined in accordance 
with procedures for disciplinary action estab- 
lished pursuant to law. 

(2) This subsection does not apply to the 
selection and appointment of officers whose 
appointment is vested in the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, or to the selection, appointment, or pro- 
motion to a position designated by the Civil 
Service Commission as a position of a confi- 
dential or policy-determining character or as 
a position to be filled by a noncareer execu- 
tive assignment. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 13. This section and sections 8 through 
12 of this Act, and sections 302, 303, 305 (b) 
and (c), 306, 501(2), and 3702 of title 39, 
United States Code, as enacted by section 2 
of this Act, shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act. Except as otherwise 
provided in this Act, the other provisions of 
this Act shall become effective within 1 year 
after the enactment of this Act on the date or 
dates established therefor by the Board of 
Governors and published by it in the Federal 
Register. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 4028. A bill to authorize and direct the 
acquisition of certain lands within the 
boundaries of the Wasatch National Forest in 
the State of Utah by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Moss when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 4029. A bill for the relief of Soon Ae 

Ewalk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 4028—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ACQUIRE CERTAIN LANDS 
WITHIN THE WASATCH NATION- 
AL FOREST IN THE STATE OF 
UTAH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference, a bill to au- 
thorize the U.S. Forest Service to pur- 
chase up to 3,000 acres of private lands to 
be added to the Wasatch National For- 
est in Utah. 

The land is located in Mill Creek Can- 
yon above the diversion point for the 
proposed Little Dell Reservoir, and in 
Little Cottonwood and Big Cottonwood 
Canvons. 

I first introduced this bill in January 
1967 because of my growing concern 
that proposed private development in 
the areas in question would create se- 
rious sanitary and stream pollution prob- 
lems and would prevent the use of the 
land for public recreation purposes. My 
concern was and is shared by the Salt 
Lake City Commission, which originally 
asked me to introduce this bill, and by 
Utah conservationists anxious to act 
before the land is damaged beyond re- 
pair. 

At present there are plans for resi- 
dential subdivisions or other develop- 
ments on the lands, all of which are 
close by the major sources of water for 
Salt Lake City and other populated 
areas. Both Little Cottonwood and Big 
Cottonwood Creeks presently are a ma- 
jor water supply source for Salt Lake 
City, and the waters of Mill Creek are 
under consideration for use as an addi- 
tional source of supply through construc- 
tion of the Little Dell Reservoir. 

The Forest Service cannot purchase 
these private lands—although they rec- 
ognize the urgency of doing so—because 
they must give highest priority to hold- 
ings at higher elevation. On their war- 
reduced budget, purchase of even these 
elevated lands is impossible. Nor can the 
Salt Lake City Corp. afford to make the 
necessary investment. Admittedly it 
would be preferable if the city were able 
to assume some of the financial burden 
of purchase, particularly since failure to 
act will cause a pollution problem which 
will directly affect Salt Lake County. 
Nonetheless, since the city cannot, it re- 
mains for the Federal Government to 
take the necessary steps to protect the 
watershed. The preservation of the vege- 
tation on the Wasatch Front range is 
essential for flood control, for the pre- 
yention of erosion and pollution, and is 
essential to the stability and continuity 
of water supplies. This can be accom- 
plished only if the land is not turned over 
to private developers. 

I think this year, as never before, we 
are aware of the serious problems which 
have arisen and can still arise because 
we have not paid proper attention to our 
environment. The President has recog- 
nized the need for a concerted attack on 
the totality of environmental problems 
and made clear in his state of the Union 
address that high priority would be given 
to alleviating those problems, 

I hope Congress will equally be willing 
to share responsibility for action. I rec- 
ognize that the problem of watershed 
protection in the Wasatch Forest is only 
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one small part of the national problem 
but it is urgent that we begin, step by 
step, to act now before the damage is 
irreversible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill which I introduced to- 
day, to acquire certain lands within the 
boundaries of the Wasatch National 
Forest, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4028) to authorize and 
direct the acquisition of certain lands 
within the boundaries of the Wasatch 
National Forest in the State of Utah by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, introduced 
by Mr. Moss, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 
Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That to pro- 
mote in a timely and adequate manner con- 
trol of floods, the reduction of soil erosion 
and stream pollution through the mainte- 
nance of adequate vegetative cover, and the 
conservation of their scenic beauty and the 
natural environment, and to provide for 
their management, protection, and public 
use as national forest lands under programs 
of multiple use, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to acquire, at not 
to exceed the fair market value as determined 
by him, such of the nonfederally owned 
land, not to exceed three thousand acres, in 
the area described in section 2 hereof as he 
finds suitable to accomplish the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall be applicable to 
lands within the boundary of the Wasatch 
National Forest in the watersheds of Mill 
Creek, Big Cottonwood Creek, and Little 
Cottonwood Creek, being portions of town- 
ships 1, 2, and 3 south, ranges 1, 2, and 3 
east, Salt Lake Base and Meridian. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of this Act not 
to exceed , to remain available until 
expended. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


sS. 3941 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SCHWEIKER), I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the name 
of the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 3941, to provide civil penalties for the 
use of lead-based paint in certain 
dwellings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

5. 4000 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) be added 
as a cosponsor of S. 4000, to compensate 
certain growers, manufacturers, packers, 
and distributors for damages sustained 
by them as a result of their good faith 
reliance on the official listing of cycla- 
mates as generally recognized as safe for 
use in food prior to the unexpected ac- 
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tion taken by the United States restrict- 
ing their future use in foods and drinks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 671 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIams), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), and 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON) be added as cosponsors of 
amendment No. 671 to H.R. 15628, the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SLANTED NEWS REPORT IN 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
criminal case in Birmingham, Ala., some 
time ago evoked considerable interest 
and criticism from different parts of the 
country. My good friend, Earl M. Mor- 
gan, who is the district attorney for 
Jefferson County, where the trial was 
held, has written me and has furnished 
me with a statement dealing with the 
facts in this case; also, a news item from 
the Birmingham News of June 14, 1970, 
telling of Solicitor Morgan’s concern 
over slanted news. He writes me that he 
has filed a protest with Mr. Wes Gal- 
lager, the general manager of the Asso- 
ciated Press. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp the statement 
issued by Mr. Morgan, a very able dis- 
trict attorney; and also the news item 
from the Birmingham News. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY EARL C. MORGAN 


On a Saturday afternoon last fall, a seyen- 
teen year old girl named Rose Marie Campisi 
was reported missing and was last seen at a 
local hospital where she had taken her 
brother for emergency treatment. Late that 
afternoon search parties were organized and 
throughout the following day search contin- 
ued for this young girl. On Sunday morning, 
the members of her church, mostly young 
teenagers, organized a search party under 
the direction of the church priest and ap- 
proximately 4 o’clock that afternoon, while 
searching an isolated and remote rural area, 
found a charred envelope with the young 
lady's name on it. An intensive search of 
the area revealed her automobile at the 
bottom of a 100 foot ravine over which it 
had been driven. Upon searching the auto- 
mobile this young girl was found locked in 
the trunk compartment, disrobed, beaten 
and very seriously injured. She was taken 
to a hospital where she remained for several 
weeks and suffered permanent injuries from 
internal infections which developed in her 
body. Law enforcement agencies of state, 
county and several municipalities spent days 
and weeks searching out every possible lead 
in an attempt to find the culprit. In addi- 
tion to having been beaten and run over 
by an automobile, there was every indication 
that she had been raped. 

For months the case went unsolved until 
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on January 1, 1970, a young Negro woman 
made a complaint to the Birmingham Police 
Department that she had been raped on the 
previous night. Similarities of description 
and mannerisms of the culprit in that case 
resulted in the arrest of John Henry Jones, 
Jr., and charges being placed against him 
arising out of offenses committed against 
both women. Rose Marie Campisi’s wrist 
watch, which had been forcibly taken from 
her at or about the time of the rape, was 
recovered from a local pawn shop and John 
Henry Jones was identified by the operator 
as being the person who pawned the watch. 
When arrested, John Henry Jones had the 
pawn ticket for the watch on his person. 
Rose Campisi made a positive identification 
of this defendant from photographs and from 
personally viewing him among a large group 
of persons. Additionally, with full constitu- 
tional guarantees and the Miranda procedure 
followed, Jones made and signed a written 
statement admitting having forced the young 
girl into her automobile and leaving the hos- 
pital area with her but claimed not to re- 
member subsequent events partly because of 
a high degree of intoxication. 

Rose Marie Campisi testified that after the 
defendant abducted her at the hospital, he 
drove her to an isolated area in a rural 
community, where he stopped the car, 
drug her from it, beat her with his fists, 
kicked her, stomped her, dragged her 
seventy feet into the woods, stripped 
her clothing from her and shot over 
her head as she struggled to try to prevent 
him from removing her panties, She further 
testified that he raped her, drug her back on 
to the roadway where he tied her hands and 
feet together, placed her in front of the car 
and ran the car over her arm and leg, she 
having succeeded in squirming out of the 
path of the wheels as they passed over a part 
of her body. She further testified that the 
defendant then put her in the trunk of the 
car in this bound condition, laughed at her, 
slammed the trunk door on her and she then 
knew the car was being driven into the ravine 
because of the crashing and bumping. She 
remained in the trunk of this automobile for 
approximately twenty-four hours, being con- 
scious most of the time. 

When the car was found it was substan- 
tiated that the defendant had obtained all 
available paper material in the car and set 
it on fire prior to running the car into the 
ravine. 
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John Henry Jones, Jr. was indicted in four 
separate cases for the offenses of Kidnaping, 
Assault With Intent To Murder, Rape and 
Robbery. Under Alabama law the offenses of 
Rape and Robbery are capital offenses, either 
one of which carry a penalty from ten years 
to a maximum penalty of death. Only one 
case can be tried at a time and the state 
elected to go to trial on the Robbery case 
first. Upon a trial of this case on the Robbery 
charge, the state was permitted to show all 
the acts of the defendant as set out herein. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, June 14, 
1970] 
CAMPISI CASE: SLANTED News ITEM ANGERS 
MORGAN 


A Michigan woman wrote to the district at- 
torney in Birmingham about the death sen- 
tence given John Henry Jones Jr. in the 
Campisi case. 

“As one human being to another, could 
you please explain to me the justice in this 
decision?” Mary Begaert wrote. “Please tell 
me about why a jury should condemn a 
man to death for such a crime as robbery.” 

Mrs. Bagaert enclosed a clipping from her 
local paper. 

The brief wire service story was headlined 
“$30 Robbery Brings Negro Death Penalty.” 

Following the head, it said: “Birmingham, 
Ala. (AP)—An all-white jury has decreed the 
death penalty for a Negro convicted of rob- 
bing a white girl of $30 and a wrist watch. 

“The seven women and five men of the Cir- 
cuit Court jury deliberated less than three 
hours Thursday night before returning the 
verdict against John Henry Jones Jr., 23.” 

The letter and clipping from Mrs. Begaert 
is Just one of many from all over the United 
States, Canada and one from Italy. Some let- 
ters were more accusing or critical than con- 
cerned about justice. Stories clipped from 
other newspapers were much the same. 

Jefferson County Dist. Atty. Earl C. Mor- 
gan’s office is responding individually to the 
letters with return addresses and giving a 
short outline of the brutal circumstances of 
the robbery. 

Morgan also wrote Associated Press Gen- 
eral Manager Wes Gallager and enclosed a 
su of testimony heard by the jury 
which fixed the death penalty. 

The case involved the kidnaping of young 
Rose Marie Campisi at gun point on a Satur- 
day afternoon last fall; the vicious attack, 
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beating, stomping of the slender girl and the 
obvious intent to murder her by tying her 
hand and foot, running the car over her, 
locking her in the car trunk and starting a 
fire in the car before rolling it into a remote 
ravine. These were the circumstances in 
which the girl was robbed of $30 and her 
watch. 

The victim was found, miraculously alive, 
and was rescued from the car more than 24 
hours later. 

Morgan included in his summary to Galla- 
ger some of the evidence which tied Jones 
to the crime, 

In his letter to the AP general manager, 
Morgan wrote: 

“I firmly believe that if the full facts had 
been reported in the press, we would not 
have been subjected to the unfounded criti- 
cisms which we have received. 

“It would appear to me that a sense of fair 
play and good journalism would impel you to 
disseminate the full facts in this case to your 
reading public. This type of inaccurate re- 
porting has been responsible for much of the 
turmoil throughout the country and largely 
responsible for the misunderstanding which 
exists about our Southern states.” 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o'clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, June 
26, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate June 25, 1970: 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


T. Keith Glennan, of Virginia, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, with the rank of Ambassador. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, June 25, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Thomas L. Guinn, King of Glory 
Lutheran Church, Arvada, Colo., offered 
the following prayer: 


Your goodness, Lord, never ends. 

Great is Your faithfulness. 

We wish we could, but we cannot, say 
that of ourselves with a straight face and 
get away with it, for there are too many 
around with good memories, even if for 
a moment we conveniently forget. 

So, humbly we ask to be forgiven, trust- 
ing Your never-ending goodness and 
faithfulness to make what is wrong right 
between us. 

And knowing that You are never con- 
tent to let it go at that, we ask that You 
would help us to be much better at being 
good and faithful people upon whom 
others can depend, whether riding high 
or when the bottom is falling out, and 
through whom You might teach us what 
we yet may be. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R.3908. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth B. Borgnino; 

H.R. 8512. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on L-Dopa; and 

H.J. Res. 1264. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 


17138) entitled “An act to amend the 
District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955 to increase salaries, and for other 
purposes.” 


APPRECIATION TO REV. 
THOMAS L. GUINN 


(Mr. BROTZMAN asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
express our deep appreciation to Rev. 
Thomas L. Guinn for offering the prayer 
today in the House of Representatives. 

Reverend Guinn is the minister of the 
King of Glory Lutheran Church in 
Arvada, Colo., one of the fine cities in the 
Second District which I have the privilege 
of representing in Congress. Prior to 
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coming to Arvada 6 years ago, Reverend 
Guinn served at the Christ Lutheran 
Church in Springfield Park, Minn., and 
the Prince of Peace Lutheran Church in 
Pleasant Hills, Pa. Since his arrival in 
Arvada, Reverend Guinn has been active 
in the Denver area ecumenical move- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that 
Reverend Guinn was able to open our 
session today, and I am sure I speak for 
all of my colleagues in expressing the 
hope that he and his splendid family 
will be able to be with us again in the 
near future. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I was in my 
district in New York City on Monday, 
June 22, the day before the New York 
primary election, when the House con- 
sidered S. 2315, and on Tuesday, June 23, 


the day of the primary election, when the 
House considered H.R. 11833. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on S. 2315; to restore the golden 
eagle program to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act, on rollcall No. 
182. I would have voted “yea” on H.R. 
11833, the Resource Recovery Act of 
1970, on rollcall No. 184. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr, Speaker, because of 
obligations in my district, I have missed 
three rollcall votes. Had I been. present 
and voting, I would have voted “yea” on 
rolicalls Nos. 168, 182, and 184. 


PRESIDENTIAL VETO SHOULD BE 
OVERRIDDEN 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, today 
the House will attempt to override the 
President’s veto of H.R. 11102 providing 
much needed Hill-Burton funds for our 
hospitals and other urgently needed 
health dollars. 

I will be voting to override this veto, 
out of conviction that congressional in- 
sistence on high priority for these pro- 
grams is in the public interest. 

The telegrams which follow are typical 
of the messages from Oklahoma which 
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certify strongly to the need for this 
action: 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Worried concerning presidential veto of 
Hill-Burton extension (HR 11102) which 
might set unfortunate precedent for similar 
action on other health bills exceeding Presi- 
dential requests. Strongly urge your action to 
override veto. 

Thank you. 

JAMES L. Dennis, M.D., 

Vice President jor Medical Center Affairs, 
University of Oklahoma Medical Cen- 
ter, 

TULSA, OKLA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.O.: 

To contain hospital cost, Oklahoma hos- 
pitals must have the Hill-Burton continued 
and low interest loans for modernization and 
expansion. We urge you to support to over- 
ride the Presidential veto of the Hill-Burton 
bill. 

CLEVELAND ROGERS, 
Executive Director, Oklahoma 
Hospital Association. 
VINITA, OKLA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 
New House Office Building 
Washington, D.C.: 

Craig General Hosp Vinita Okla strongly 
urges your support on House Resolution bill 
11102 Medical Facility Instruction bill. 

Jack D. MARTIN, 
Hospital Administrator. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Representative ED EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you vote to override Presidential 
veto HR 11102 tomorrow. Congress must sup- 
port and insist on measures to preserve and 
further health care for the American pub- 
lic. Hospitals need help. We are counting on 
you. God guide you in your decision. 

Sister Mary COLETTA and STAFF, 
Mercy HOSPITAL, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF FAMILIES OF 
AMERICAN PRISONERS AND MISS- 
ING IN SOUTHEAST ASIA OPENING 
OFFICE IN WASHINGTON 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
prisoner-of-war problem is not a forgot- 
ten issue: There are approximately 4,000 
wives and relatives of POW’s and MIA’s 
working daily to insure Americans that 
these brave men will be able to return to 
our soil. 

In their efforts to become more effec- 
tive, better organized, and to have greater 
coordination among their members, the 
National League of Families of American 
Prisoners and Missing in Southeast Asia 
is opening an office here in Washington. 
I would like for all Members and their 
staffs to know of this office and to utilize 
the facilities of the new headquarters. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the families, I extend an invitation to all 
my colleagues to attend the formal open- 
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ing of the office of the National League of 
Families of American Prisoners and 
Missing in Southeast Asia. The office is 
located in the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion Building at 1 Constitution Avenue 
NE. The time for the formal opening will 
be Tuesday, June 30, from 2 to 3:30 p.m. 

I hope every Member will have the op- 
portunity to drop by the opening. This 
gesture will emphasize our concern, sup- 
port and interest in the POW situation. 
Mrs, Iris R. Powers, national coordinator, 
and Mrs. Joan M. Vinson, assistant na- 
tional coordinator, are looking forward 
to welcoming all of us to the new head- 
quarters. 

Thank you, Mr. Speaker. 


SECRETARY STANS ENDORSES 
MILLS BILL 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it was a great 
pleasure to be present when Secretary 
Maurice Stans endorsed the Mills bill in 
testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee this morning. I commend Mr. 
Stans and I commend President Nixon 
for making this recommendation which 
will enhance early consideration of the 
Mills textile garment footwear import 
bill. 

It has been a long arduous frustrating 
period of negotiation with the Japanese 
since Secretary Stans appeared before 
the Informal House Textile Committee 
assembled in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee room early last year. It is my 
understanding that Secretary Stans has 
had literally scores of meetings with our 
Japanese friends to voluntarily resolve 
the import threat to our textile indus- 
try and its 2% million employees. Mr. 
Stans has labored long and hard, and 
Mr. Speaker, beyond the call of duty 
these last 16 months to resolve this press- 
ing problem in a manner mutually ad- 
vantageous to both the Japanese and the 
United States. 

It is now apparent to all that the Mills 
bill is the answer. While I regret that 
the Secretary did not recommend that 
footwear be included in the Mills bill, I 
believe that the great Committee on 
Ways and Means will include footwear 
with textiles, as these industries are in 
a special category and the threat of low- 
wage cheap imports to them is critical. 

With 253 Members of the House in- 
troducing the Mills bill and a majority 
of the Ways and Means Committee in- 
troducing the Mills bill, and now with 
the support of the administration, I am 
confident of favorable consideration by 
the great Committee on Ways and 
Means, and overwhelming endorsement 
by this House. 


CALL FOR ACTION ON ANTIBOMB 
BILL 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I am one of 
24 Members who introduced the Nixon 
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administration’s antibombing bill, H.R. 
16699 on March 26. It was assigned to a 
subcommittee chaired by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on April 24. The bill greatly 
strengthens our laws concerning illegal 
use, transportation, and possession of ex- 
plosives, and increases maximum pen- 
alties against convicted violators. It was 
urgently needed when introduced and 
the need has become shockingly more 
apparent with each succeeding terrorist 
bombing which wreaks death and injury 
on intended victims and innocent by- 
standers. 

Yet, despite the extreme urgency of 
the bomb threat in this country, the 
chairman has not yet scheduled hear- 
ings on the bill. I call on all Members of 
the House, regardless of political affilia- 
tion, to join me in pressing for immediate 
favorable action on this very salutary 
legislation. It should be given high pri- 
ority by the subcommittee at its meeting 
scheduled for tomorrow. The American 
people will hold all of us accountable if 
we fail to take prompt and firm steps to 
curb these outrageous attacks on society 
itself. 


VETO OF THE WRONG BILL 


(Mr. RARICK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent vetoed the medical facilities con- 
struction and modernization bill. He ex- 
plains his veto—complaining about sec- 
tion 601—disliking hospital construction 
grants, and suggests excessive authoriza- 
tion. He would have us rewrite the bill 
to please his fancy. 

I can find nothing in my oath of office, 
nor the President’s, that requires bow- 
ing to political expediency to determine 
whether or not more hospital beds are 
needed. Nor that funding by this body 
for hospital care must comply with the 
President’s budget—but I do recall that 
our oaths pledge us to support and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The President publicly stated that the 
Voting Rights Act was unconstitutional 
because of the 18-year-old vote provi- 
sion—then he proceeded to sign it into 
law. His rationale was that while he 
found the 18-year-old vote unconstitu- 
tional, a veto would kill the entire bill, 
which included the voting rights exten- 
sion, In so doing he approved the voting 
rights bill, which is an immoral and re- 
pressive law, continuing the Southern 
States in the posture of conquered prov- 
inces, denied self-government, and leay- 
ing their citizens without 100 percent 
American status. 

The President’s test of constitution- 
ality now tracks the political expediency 
of the anti-South paranoia, so prevalent 
in our land today, as a means of trading 
off the rights of southern citizens for 
bloc votes elsewhere in the Nation. 

Now the President seeks support to 
sustain his veto—but he vetoed the wrong 
bill. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL BASEBALL 
GAME—A POSTMORTEM 


(Mr. CONTE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the fine 
crowd that attended last night’s ninth 
annual congressional Roll Call baseball 
game was rewarded with a great display 
of good fun, good sportsmanship and, at 
least, high-spirited efforts by the ath- 
letes in this body to master the intricacies 
of the national pastime. 

I do not want to crow over the out- 
come—except to congratulate my vic- 
torious Republican colleagues who per- 
formed with magnificence under the 
great pressure of maintaining our seven- 
game winning streak. 

Our colleagues from the other side of 
the aisle went all out to win this one for 
the Speaker, and I commend their effort. 

We on the GOP side are not without 
sentiment on this occasion. I want you 
to know, Mr. Speaker, that our victory 
also Was sweeter because of your attend- 
ance at the game, and we dedicate this 
victory to you for the years of support 
you have given us. 

Also to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess of this game is the Congressional 
Secretaries Club and all the other people 
who contributed their time and effort to 
make it another memorable one for the 
Congress and for baseball. 

Mr. Speaker, next year will be the 10th 
annual game, a special occasion. I want 
to alert my baseball opponents at this 
time that we on the Republican side will 
start earlier and work harder than ever 
to prepare for that contest. 

For this year, however, I think every- 
one who participated can be proud of 
a performance that brought much en- 
joyment to everyone at RFK Stadium 
last night. 


EXPRESSING THE SYMPATHY AND 
FRIENDSHIP OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES TO THE PEO- 
PLE OF PERU AND COMMEND- 
ING THEIR UNIVERSITIES FOR 
SERVICES OF RECONSTRUCTION 
AND RELIEF 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a reso- 
lution (H. Res. 1116) and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 1116 


Whereas the people of our sister Republic, 
Peru, suffered a devastating blow as the re- 
sult of an earthquake on May 31, 1970; and 

Whereas the earthquake caused the loss 
of thousands of lives and the destruction or 
devastation of many towns and villages, 
rendering homeless and destitute many 
thousands of people; and 

Whereas the people and government of 
the United States have opened their hearts 
and material resources to the needs of the 
people of Peru in their tragic hour of be- 
reavement and suffering; and 

Whereas the universities and institutions 
of higher learning of Peru and many other 
dedicated organizations and persons are 
playing an important part in meeting the 
reconstruction needs of that country 
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through the full utilization of the techni- 
cal skills which they haye developed and 
through these services are demonstrating 
how the people of a nation can rise to noble 
heights in service to their country: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives 
extend its deepest sympathy to the President 
and the people of Peru in this dark hour of 
suffering and distress. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the universities and insti- 
tutions of higher learning of Peru and their 
students and all others who contributed 
to this great cause in the name of humanity 
should be commended for their leadership in 
helping in the reconstruction of the devas- 
tated areas and in resettlement relief. 

Sec. 3. It is further the sense of the House 
of Representatives that attention be directed 
in all appropriate Executive agencies to the 
needs of the country and the special role and 
requirements of the universities and other 
organizations of Peru in rebuilding their 
country. 

Sec. 4. Copies of the present resolution 
shall be distributed through appropriate 
channels to the President of Peru and to the 
heads of the universities of Peru and to the 
heads of other participating organizations. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the House is, 
of course, very familiar with the prob- 
lems of our sister Republic of Peru, 
caused by devastating earthquakes, and 
has great sympathy for the people of 
Peru in the death and destruction 
visited upon them. We wish to express 
our deep and sincere feeling, and our 
desire to be helpful in solving the great 
problems which confront them. 

We realize also, Mr. Speaker, that 
America’s First Lady expects to visit 
Peru very shortly to demonstrate the 
very close interest of the administration 
and the American people in the prob- 
lems of Peru. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it has occurred 
to me and to others that the House will 
also want to be on record as expressing 
our interest in and our sympathy for the 
people of Peru and our commendation 
for all those who have labored so dili- 
gently to overcome the tragic circum- 
stances accompanying the earthquakes. 
In particular do we call attention to the 
outstanding contributions by the univer- 
sity of Peru and their students. In that 
vein and for that reason, I have offered 
the resolution for myself, for our beloved 
Speaker Mr. McCormack, Mr. ALBERT, 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp, Mr. Boces, and Mr. 
HANNA. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Hanna). 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I am very pleased 
to join the gentleman in this particular 
effort. 

I would hope with the passage of this 
resolution it will come to the attention 
of the appropriate authorities that there 
is now resting in a warehouse in Los An- 
geles, Calif., a substantial quantity of 
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materials and goods that could be help- 
ful to the Peruvians. The materials 
need transport. I would hope the execu- 
tive department will be able through 
whatever facilities to put these materials 
where they will do the good which is in- 
tended by the Americans who have made 
the goods available. 

It is my observation, and I am sure 
the gentleman from Florida joins me in 
this observation, that although our rela- 
tionships in some particulars have had 
problems—vis-a-vis, for instance, the 
fishing problems and some of the atti- 
tudes of a new regime that came into 
existence in Peru—these things fade 
away when a real crisis comes in a family 
or comes in a family relationship be- 
tween nations. We are, after all, in Peru 
and in the United States, both American 
nations, encompassed within the conti- 
nents of South and North America. The 
family has come together on the basis 
of the great crisis that has befallen the 
people of Peru. 

I think out of this will come a great 
enhancement of our relationship and a 
deeper understanding of the significance 
of our long-term interest in each other 
and the benefits that can be derived from 
an improvement in and maintenance of 
the really basic good feeling that has 
been a part of the history of our two 
countries. 

Certainly I commend the gentleman 
from Florida for taking the initiative in 
this matter. I trust the House will give 
its speedy support to this resolution. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pride and pleasure in restating the fact 
that our beloved and great Speaker is a 
cosponsor of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from Flori- 
da? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 187] 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Ohio 
Bush 

Caffery 
Carey 

Clancy 

Clark 
Conyers 


Cramer 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 
Dent 

Edwards, Calif. 
Erlenborn 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews, Ala. 

Ayres 

Berry 

Bow 
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Esch 
Farbstein 


Riegle 
Rivers 
Robison 
Ruppe 
Smith, Iowa 
Stratton 
Teague, Tex. 
Tiernan 
Waggonner 
Watkins 
Watson 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Hawkins 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 360 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970—VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is: Will the House, on reconsidera- 
tion, pass the bill, H.R. 11102, an act 
to amend the Public Health Service Act 
to revise, extend, and improve the pro- 
gram established by title VI of such Act, 
and for other purposes, the objections 
of the President to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

The gentleman from West Virginia is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before the 
House involves the exercise of one of the 
most important of our functions under 
the Constitution. Our Government is 
based on the principle of separation of 
the powers, with the President having 
one role and the Congress another. 

Both Houses of the Congress have 
unanimously passed a bill which the 
President has now vetoed. Under the 
Constitution we now have the respon- 
sibility of considering the objections 
made by the President in disagreeing 
with us, and of deciding whether the 
national interest will be better served 
by passing this legislation over the veto. 

I disagree with the reasoning con- 
tained in the President’s veto message, 
and I think we should pass the bill not- 
withstanding the veto. 

In conference with the Senate on this 
bill, the House conferees met with the 
Senate conferees four times and spent 
some 10 to 12 hours in conference try- 
ing to iron out a bill that would be satis- 
factory to both Houses. One part of that 
bill, the part the President disagrees to, 
is section 601, in which the President is 
directed to spend certain appropriations. 
The Senate had seven programs spelled 
out in this section of the bill. We agreed 
on the House side to take the two most 
important of these programs to the 
health of America, and we rejected the 
other five. 

This is the best bargain we could get 
after hours of negotiation. We accepted 
the requirement relating to public 
health, mental health, and mental re- 
tardation programs, but we rejected the 
requirements on the clean air, and solid 
waste disposal acts, Public Laws 83-568 
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and 85-151, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act provisions, and title V of the So- 
cial Security Act—but we did keep the 
two programs I referred to earlier. 

The President objects in his message 
to the fact that authorizations are larger 
than his budget requests. I think the 
House might find it interesting that the 
President’s proposed Hill-Burton legisla- 
tion (H.R. 10126) would have authorized 
for fiscal year 1971 and for fiscal year 
1972, and I quote, “such sums as may be 
necessary.” I wonder how it is possible 
to authorize more money than is au- 
thorized by that phrase. 

The principal objection to this legisla- 
tion contained in the President’s message 
is directed at section 601 of the bill, 
which would prevent administratively 
imposed expenditure ceilings from ap- 
plying to certain health programs. Mr. 
Speaker, there are some programs which 
are, or should be, of such high priority 
that they should not be subject to ex- 
penditure reductions such as we have 
seen in recent years. This section 601 
was not in the House bill, but we found 
it necessary to agree to a modification 
of it in order to obtain agreement from 
the Senate in the conference. 

I, for one, opposed this provision in 
conference—as did the other House con- 
ferees—but in order to get a bill, we had 
to agree on something. 

This section says that the Congress 
finds that certain health programs are of 
such high priority that expenditure lim- 
itations should not be applied to them. 
The President disagrees, and in his veto 
message says in substance that the Con- 
gress should leave him free to reduce ap- 
propriations made for these programs. 

What are these programs? They are 
the following: 

Research and training activities of the 
National Institutes of Health. This, by 
the way, is where our cancer research 
program is being carried out, as well as 
research into the other killing and crip- 
pling diseases of mankind. 

The Hill-Burton program. 

The program of grants for construc- 
tion and operation of medical schools 
and other health profession schools, to- 
gether with loans and scholarships for 
students at those schools. 

The program of increasing supplies of 
trained nursing manpower, as well as 
manpower in other fields. 

The heart, cancer, and stroke program. 

The program of grants for a portion of 
the costs of construction and staffing of 
community mental health centers. 

The program of grants for a portion of 
the costs of construction and staffing of 
mental retardation facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has vetoed 
this bill because the Congress has at- 
tempted to tell him that we do not want 
him reducing appropriations for these 
programs which, in my opinion, are 
among the most important programs we 
have that come out of this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time yielded by 
the gentleman from West Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

This section does not apply to authori- 
zations, Members understand—not to 
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any authorization we make. This section 
applies to appropriations. After the Ap- 
propriations Committee has considered 
all the details of the President’s budget, 
this section says the appropriations 
should be spent in the most important 
programs that affect this land in any 
way. 

Mr. Speaker, we need to pass this bill 
now. I would say, since this bill has been 
vetoed, we have before us now a railroad 
bill, and numerous other measures. We 
laid aside all health bills and all other 
things affecting the Nation for this bill 
on railroads, so important that the Ad- 
ministration asked us to take it up im- 
mediately. We have decided to do that, 
at their request. We have many other 
urgent measures before us. 

I do not know when we could get back 
to this bill. In talking to a ranking mem- 
ber on the other side, I was told they are 
so busy that he does not know when they 
can get their health committee together 
again on this. In other words, if we do 
not pass this bill, today we may not have 
a bill this session of the Congress, I know 
we would try, but let me point out to this 
body, that we have a large workload 
ahead of us. 

These are some of the things Members 
have to face when they vote today. I be- 
lieve the Hill-Burton Act is one of the 
most important acts we have on our 
books, one that has been received very 
well all over the land, and for that rea- 
son, the President’s veto should be over- 
ridden. 

The SPEAKER. The time yielded by 
the gentleman from West Virginia has 
again expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the ranking minority Mem- 
ber on our committee, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER). 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
yield to no man in this body in support 
of the Hill-Burton program. 

I am one of the authors of the last 
three Hill-Burton extensions. I served 
for years as the ranking Republican on 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety. 
Through the years we have added to and 
improved on the original Hill-Burton 
Act—to provide beds that were needed 
to take care of Americans who have be- 
come ill. 

The legislation which we are consid- 
ering today insofar as the Hill-Burton 
Act is concerned, is an improvement 
over any other extension of the Hill- 
Burton Act. Not only have we improved 
the bill to serve better more Americans, 
but we have increased substantially the 
authorization for funds available. 

When we presented the legislation to 
the House, it was overwhelmingly ac- 
cepted. When it was passed in the Sen- 
ate, the same result was achieved. 

I wish to point out at this time that 
section 601 of the bill you are consider- 
ing today was not in the House version 
when it passed the House. That was 
added in conference over the strenuous 
objections of many of us on the House 
side. I considered it objectionable then 
and I mentioned that in my report to you 
when the conference report was con- 
sidered in the House. 

Sometime ago the House passed and 
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sent over to the Senate a statutory limi- 
tation on the amount of money which 
could be spent by the President. We set a 
figure in that legislation and ordered the 
President to comply. That legislation has 
been voted out of the Senate committee 
handling it and is presently pending in 
the Senate: 

Expenditures and net lending—budget 
outlays—of the Federal Government during 
the fiscal year e: June 30, 1971, shall 
not exceed $200 billion, 771 million. 


I have quoted exactly from title V of 
the Supplemental Appropriations Act 
passed May 7, 1970, in the House. The 
record rolicall vote on this was 333 in 
favor and 6 nays. 

This indicates that the overwhelming 
majority of the Members of this body fa- 
vored that legislation. Any of you who 
wish to check your voting record on lim- 
iting Federal expenditures for the year 
ending June 30, 1971, to the above fig- 
ure, will find it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 7, 1970, at page 14580. 

Now, let us come to the conference re- 
port which was ordered printed June 9, 
1970, and came to the floor of the House 
on June 10, 1970, as the conference re- 
port on H.R. 11102. If you will take the 
report at page 17, title VI—Availability 
of Appropriation, we have the following 
section 601: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, unless enacted after the enactment of 
this Act expressly in limitation of the pro- 
visions of this section, funds appropriated 
for any fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 
1973, to carry out any program for which 
appropriations are authorized by the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act (Public Law 410, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, as amended) or 
the Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Construction 
Act of 1963 (Public Law 88-164, as amended) 
shall remain available for obligation and ex- 
penditure until the end of such fiscal year. 


The President vetoed the legislation 
pending before you today. The order of 
the business is whether or not the House 
shall override the President’s veto. 

What is the reason the President has 
vetoed this bill? 

The far and overriding reason rests 
with section 601 of this legislation. On 
one hand, we have given him, as of May 
7, 1970, an order to stay within the stipu- 
lated figure which shall not exceed $200 
billion, $771 million for fiscal year 1971. 
The President has said that section 601 
will— 

(1) Significantly restrict Presidential op- 
tions in managing Federal expenditures, 

(2) Isolate the financing of one group of 
Federal programs as untouchable without 
assessing its merits against the financial 
needs for other programs, and 

(3) Encourage pressures to extend this 
provision to other areas—and thereby fur- 
ther complicating management of the Fed- 
eral budget. 


The President also has said that one 
of the most unacceptable provisions of 
the bill is in section 601. In this section, 
the Congress insists that funds appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year through 1973 in 
this legislation must be spent in full. In 
addition to restricting flexibility in man- 
agement of Federal expenditures, this 
provision would interfere with his ability 
to comply with the limitation on total 
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1971 spending that has already passed 
the House of Representatives: 

This kind of provision puts the Congress 
in the position of withdrawing with one 
hand the authority necessary to do what it 


requires with the other. I ask the Congress 
to eliminate Section 601. 


I am sure that I have simplified this 
so that anyone in this body can under- 
stand that section 601 is directly con- 
trary to the legislation on the limitation 
of spending for fiscal year 1971 which we 
passed on May 7, 1970. 

I am sure that any reasonable person 
understands that we cannot as a legis- 
lative body limit the President’s spend- 
ing and then take away from him the 
right to make adjustments and reduc- 
tions which have been ordered. 

We simply cannot have it both ways. 

For this reason, I hope that you will 
vote today to sustain the President's veto. 

Probably some of you have been re- 
ceiving letters as if the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram would vanish. Nothing is further 
from the truth. 

I have introduced yesterday the Hill- 
Burton Act exactly as it was passed here 
in the conference report on June 10, 1970, 
except that I have deleted section 601. 
I am sure that this House wants an ade- 
quate Hill-Burton Act which we can all 
support and to give the President the 
power he needs to stay within the limita- 
tions which we have put on him by vir- 
tue of our legislation of May 7, 1970. 

I would see no reason for further hear- 
ings. We could bring the bill to the floor 
immediately. The Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has heard 
this matter in detail. It has been de- 
bated twice on the floor of the House— 
in its original passage and in the ap- 
proval of the conference report. 

If the leadership so wished, this mat- 
ter could be brought to the floor and dis- 
posed of within an hour beginning the 
week of June 29. There is no disagree- 
ment that any of us has beyond the elim- 
ination of section 601. 

Your vote today is not on Hill-Burton. 
It is on the issue of whether or not you 
wish to eliminate section 601 from this 
legislation. By eliminating section 601 
and repassing this bill, we will then have 
eliminated the inconsistencies which we 
have put on the President by reason of 
our limitation on fiscal year 1971 spend- 
ing as of May 7, 1970, and our confer- 
ence report as of June 10, 1970. Surely, 
there can be nothing unreasonable in 
correcting these two conflicting orders to 
the President of the United States. 

I know that some will raise the matter 
of other points in the veto message. The 
President raised at least one of those 
while our committee was considering the 
legislation in the committee. The other 
objections are not of such a nature as to 
necessitate a veto. Section 601 standing 
with. the limitation provision is con- 
flicting. 

I think I can assure the House that if 
we pass the legislation without section 
601 in it, you would have every reason to 
know that the bill would be signed. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I am glad to yield to 
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the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MAHON. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman that he is discussing a feature 
of the bill which deeply concerns me. 
This section 601 ought not to be in this 
bill and it ought not to be in any other 
bill. It violates the position which was 
taken by President Kennedy, by Presi- 
dent Johnson, and now by President 
Nixon. So, without discussing the merits 
of the veto, I want to say that the gentle- 
man is hitting the nail on the head with 
respect to section 601. In expressing my 
strong opposition to section 601, I am, 
of course, making reference to only one 
feature of the extensive measure. Other 
factors must, of course, be taken into 
account in determining the course of ac- 
tion which should be followed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say that I 
think we can remedy this situation in a 
very short time by bringing the bill 
which I have introduced back in here 
without section 601 and passing it and 
sending it down to the White House. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge the House to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H.R. 11102. 

There is no argument about the fact 
that the Hill-Burton program has from 
its very inception a quarter of a century 
ago enjoyed widespread support by the 
medical profession and by the public. 
Here in the Congress there has been no 
program that has been less partisan. The 
vetoed measure was a truly bipartisan 
congressional product with practically 
no guidance or assistance from the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Speaker, our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, under the 
able leadership of the gentleman from 
West Virginia, evolved H.R. 11102 as a 
measure acceptable to all groups. 

I would remind the House that the 
President in his 1971 budget recom- 
mended zero—that is correct, exactly 
zero—dollars for hospital construction. 
H.R. 11102 was hailed by all as a far- 
reaching comprehensive health measure. 
It passed the House on June 4, 1969, on 
a rolicall vote of 351 to 0. In the other 
body the bill received the same type of 
widespread support, having been ap- 
proved on April 7, 1970, by a rollcall vote 
of 79 to 0. The conference report was 
approved by the Senate without con- 
troversy by a voice vote on June 8 of 
this year, while the House gave its final 
approval 2 days later by a rollcall vote 
of 377 to 0. 

Mr. Speaker, I can appreciate the con- 
cern of the distinguished gentleman, my 
friend from Illinois (Mr, SPRINGER) about 
the action we took in May, but on June 
10 we voted 377 to 0, and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois was 
recorded in favor of the vote and so was 
our distinguished minority leader. We 
have taken this action subsequent to the 
action which we took in May. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Senate 
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amendment as worked out in the con- 
ference report has strengthened the bill 
and certainly it has strengthened the 
hand of the Congress and the position 
of the Congress in determining what the 
future course of action of the Hill- 
Burton program will be, and how it will 
be administered in this country. 

The provisions of this bill must still 
go to the Committee on Appropriations 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
can, of course, make such adjustments 
in the various categories as it deems 
correct and sufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has striven 
mightily to reorder this Nation’s priori- 
ties. If this Nation is to achieve its full 
potential, if it is successfully to dis- 
charge its many self-evident responsi- 
bilities in the coming decade, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to attain the reorder- 
ing without further delay. Our efforts to 
provide more resources for the public 
sector however have consistently been 
fought, resisted, and frustrated by the 
administration. Last year the Congress 
acted to increase the appropriation for 
waste treatment plants from $214 mil- 
lion to $800 million. To date the Presi- 
dent has permitted only a small portion 
of these funds to be disbursed. This year 
he failed to recommend the appropria- 
tion of a single dime for this program. 

Yesterday, the House, I am happy to 
say, rejected the administration position 
opposing any money for fiscal year 1971, 
and provided a billion dollars for waste 
treatment plants. Again, in the case of 
the water and sewer line program which 
is complementary to the treatment plant 
program, the President requested this 
year a paltry $150 million. Here too, the 
House recognizing the overwhelming 
need acted to up this appropriation to 
$500 million. This was accomplished 
only, however, over vigorous administra- 
tion opposition. As to education, in the 
1970 Labor-HEW appropriation bill, the 
Congress endeavored to meet this coun- 
try’s educational crisis by providing a 
billion dollars above the President’s re- 
quest. This exceedingly modest attempt 
to divert a few more dollars for the edu- 
cation of our children met with a Presi- 
dential veto. The President has in a simi- 
lar vein chosen to reject the hospital 
needs of the sick. 

That these needs are not debatable is 
established beyond any shadow of a 
doubt. Information furnished by State 
agencies administering the program in- 
dicates a present need for an additional 
85,007 acute care hospital beds, 893 pub- 
lic health centers, 164,430 additional 
long-term beds, 872 diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and 388 rehabilitation 
facilities, with a total estimated cost of 
$5.3 billion. In addition 455,130 acute 
and long-term care beds require modern- 
panoa at an estimated cost of $10.5 bil- 
ion. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has termed 
the vetoed bill a “long step down the road 
to fiscal irresponsibility.” It would appear 
that, as was the case in the President’s 
criticism of the Congress for having 
failed to act on a nonexisting housing 
communication, the President has been 
the victim of faulty staff work. I have 
done a little research Comparing the ap- 
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propriation for fiscal year 1963 for the 
Hill-Burton program with what the situ- 
ation would be if full funding were to be 
obtained under H.R. 11102. The i963 
total appropriations for the overall Hill- 
Burton program were $220 million. The 
vetoed bill before us provides for $382.5 
million for 1971. However, stated in 
terms of 1963 dollars this figure is re- 
duced to $222 million a sum almost 
identical with that we provided 8 years 
ago. For hospital construction, we ap- 
propriated in 1963, $150 million. The bill 
before us today authorizes for 1971, 
$147.5 million but stated in 1963 dollars, 
this sum shrinks to $85.5 million. For 
nursing homes, in 1963 we provided $42 
million. In terms of 1963 dollars, H.R. 
11102 would provide $49 million in 1971. 
For rehabilitation facilities, 1963 saw $10 
million appropriated while the vetoed 
bill, in terms of 1963 dollars, would per- 
mit but $8.7 million in 1971. I think it is 
rather obvious from these figures, that 
far from indulging in anything ap- 
proaching fiscal irresponsibility the 
Congress may very well have been too 
timid in its approach in H.R. 11102. 

Certainly, in authorizing funds, which, 
if appropriated, would do nothing more 
than keep the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction program at the level of 8 years 
ago, means that we certainly have not 
been imprudent. It is likewise clear that 
the President's efforts to label this meas- 
ure as fiscally irresponsible are in them- 
selves the height of rhetorical irrespon- 
sibility. 

The President’s rejection of the needs 
of the sick who need hospitalization 
stands in sharp contrast to his statement 
last July that the Nation faced a health 
crisis and that the problem was one of 
not enough doctors and hospital beds. 
The President's ill-advised veto, if per- 
mitted to stand, would make certain a 
continuation of that shortage of hospital 
beds and thus compound the health crisis 
facing the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, for compelling personal 
reasons a number of our colleagues are 
unable to be here today to vote on this 
important matter. I talked earlier today 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Carey) who is one of 
those who is prevented from being here. 
Despite his wife’s serious illness, Con- 
gressman Carey intended to fly to Wash- 
ington today to vote on this matter. Un- 
fortunately, due to an air traffic delay 
he was unable to secure a flight which 
would get him here in time for the vote. 

Mr. Speaker, since the gentleman is 
unable to be here for the reasons I have 
just mentioned, I would like to read to 
the Members a portion of the statement 
made to me when I talked with him 
earlier today: 

As one who is intimately familiar with 
hospital conditions in the New York City 
area, the problem of obtaining adequate 
health care and admission to a hospital when 
required, I can only assume that the Presi- 
dent is either lacking in knowledge of such 
conditions not only in our City but through- 
out the country or he regards the pocketbook 
as more important than human welfare. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that our col- 
leagues will vote to override this untimely 
and unjustifiable Presidential veto, as I 
would do were I able to be present. 
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Mr. Speaker, when the Presidential 
veto is voted on in the House in a few 
minutes, it is my hope that it will be 
overwhelmingly overridden. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with more than ordinary care to 
the remarks just made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER). I know of no one in this 
House who has a better understanding 
of what is involved in this legislation 
than does the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. SPRINGER) as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, He has time and 
again demonstrated, as he has here to- 
day, his detailed knowledge of all the 
proposals brought before his committee. 

I hope the House will give more than 
ordinary attention to what the gentle- 
man said and sincerely hope it will act 
accordingly on what he has proposed. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER) has pointed out what seems to 
me to be the basic issue before us, He 
called attention to the action which we 
took here in this House on May 7. By 
an almost unanimous vote we set a ceil- 
ing on Government spending for the fis- 
cal year 1971. We said: “Mr. President 
you can spend only so much money in fis- 
cal year 1971.” Now, in this bill we are 
saying “you must spend so much money.” 
On the one hand we place a restriction, 
and well we should, on how much can be 
spent by the President and, on the other 
hand, we are mandating under the terms 
of this legislation that he spend every 
single cent appropriated. 

We simply cannot have it both ways. 
In any case, the question I would like to 
have answered is how the hospitals in 
this country can get one dime more or 
one dime less than the Committee on 
Appropriations in the House, with the 
concurrence of the House, say that they 
can have in any given fiscal year. If 
someone will answer that question for 
me it wiil contribute to a better under- 
standing of what is involved. How can 
any hospital in this courtry seeking 
modernization, or any proposed new hos- 
pital to be constructed under the Hill- 
Burton Act program, get one dime more 
or one dime less than the Congress ap- 
propriates? Regardless of the terms of 
this bill, I for one am not going to be in 
the inconsistent position of saying to the 
President “you must spend—you must 
spend—so many dollars” in complete dis- 
regard to the fact that earlier in the year 
we voted—and it was a record vote—to 
place a ceiling on what he could spend. 

I recall that during the Kennedy ad- 
ministration our Committee on Armed 
Services was disturbed that the President 
had not undertaken a certain bomber 
program for which we had authorized 
and the Congress had appropriated funds 
to have undertaken. We sought to write 
into an authorization bill language which 
not only authorized but directed the 
President to spend money for a specific 
bomber program. President Kennedy ob- 
jected to our mandatory language. The 
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end result was we made the language 
permissive. Instead of saying he “shall” 
spend so much for such and such, we 
left it to his discretion, although it was 
abundantly clear to him what our com- 
mittee felt should be done. 

President Kennedy viewed our ap- 
proach as representing an intrusion 
upon his prerogatives as President. He 
pointed out that to follow this course 
of directing the President to spend what- 
ever Congress authorized and appropri- 
ated would establish a precedent that 
could have serious consequences. He was 
not confronted in those days with an 
overall expenditure ceiling such as con- 
fronts President Nixon. 

What is involved here is not question 
as to the merits of the program. The 
question at issue is fiscal responsibility. 
It is on this basis and this basis alone 
that the President vetoed the bill and I 
believe we should sustain that veto. Con- 
trol of Government expenditures is the 
first essential for bringing inflation un- 
der control. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to revise and extend 
her remarks.) 

Mrs. REID of Minois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the motion to over- 
ride President Nixon’s veto of H.R. 11102, 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970. As 
my colleagues know, I have always sup- 
ported the Hill-Burton program and be- 
lieve that it is one of the most success- 
ful Federal-State programs in existence. 
I know the goal of increasing hospital 
beds is even more critical today than it 
was when the program was instituted. 

However, the vote today is not a vote 
for or against health care. In fiscal year 
1971 there will be at least a 28-percent 
increase in health outlays. There will be 
increases in outlays for cancer and heart 
research, family planning, alcoholism, 
and drug abuse, and a revision of medi- 
care and programs providing medical 
aid to the poor. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Labor-HEW appropri- 
ations, I support these programs. 

The President’s objection to HR. 
11102 is not to the high priority Con- 
gress has given Hill-Burton funds, but, 
rather to. that section of the bill—sec- 
tion 601—which requires that all funds 
appropriated be spent. The President 
considers this to be an unacceptable and 
illegal restriction upon the prerogatives 
of the executive branch in the manage- 
ment of its overall programs. This sec- 
tion was not in the original bill passed 
by the House and it would set an unrea- 
sonable precedent for other legislation. 

Furthermore, the Congress has set a 
limitation on overall spending by the 
executive department for fiscal year 
1971; yet, this bill requires that every 
cent be spent. This kind of provision puts 
the Congress in the position of withdraw- 
ing with one hand the authority neces- 
sary to do what it requires with the 
other. Therefore, in my opinion, the veto 
should be sustained. 

On the other hand, I would hope that 
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action will be taken immediately on the 
bill—H.R. 18200—introduced by our col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
SPRINGER), who is the ranking minority 
member of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. His bill 
is identical to H.R. 11102—the vetoed 
bill—except that it deletes section 601. 
The new bill provides for a 3-year $2.79 
billion authorization for construction 
and modernization of health facilities. I 
am confident it will give the program the 
needed impetus to meet its objectives 
without placing undue restrictions on the 
President—and I shall give it my unqual- 
ified support. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Moss), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to answer the question that the gentle- 
man asked in the well a moment ago. 

We are not asking to have it two ways. 
We are exercising a legitimate and con- 
stitutionally granted prerogative of the 
Congress in saying to the President that 
in this instance in two programs, mental 
retardation and the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, you shall spend the money that 
the Committee on Appropriations pro- 
vides for those programs. 

What is wrong with that? Are we to 
the point where we have abdicated any 
rights to mandate action of this Gov- 
ernment? 

Must we always knuckle under to the 
President, to the executive? 

I have been charged many times by 
representatives of the party on that side 
of the aisle with being a rubberstamp. 
Well, I was not. I advise my friends in 
the minority: Do not open the door for 
us to give you that label, because that 
is precisely what you do if you reverse 
yourselves today and sustain the veto. 
When you adopted the conference report 
without a single dissenting vote, and 
upon the recommendation firmly made 
by the distinguished ranking member 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which reported this bill, 
and the Member who recommended also 
to this House that we adopt the con- 
ference report notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 601, you committed 
yourselves to the same bill now before 
us for override—Mr. SprRINGER’s advice 
was good advice then. It is good advice 
now. 

Let us move on with the business of 
meeting some, and only some, of the 
urgent health needs of this Nation. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. CARTER), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, as it hap- 
pens, I am a member of the subcom- 
mittee which helped to formulate the 
House version of the bill that is now 
being considered. 

The subcommittee worked very care- 
fully to develop a good bill. I strongly 
support the House version. 

When this bill went to the other body, 
it was so modified that it is not accept- 
able to the administration in. that it 
limits the prerogatives of the President. 
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As most of the Members of the House 
know, I have always supported health 
legislation. I have even been accused of 
being generous in such authorizations, 
and to this I offer no denial. 

I am interested in and support in all 
phases of the health programs and proj- 
ects throughout our country. However, 
I do feel that the addition of section 601 
by the Senate should be deleted. The 
presidential prerogative in this critical 
time should not be abridged. 

With the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. NELSEN) and many 
others, I am cosponsoring the exact res- 
olution which passed this House with- 
out section 601, and I feel that our com- 
mittee is not too busy to consider it and 
report it immediately. 

Therefore, I will vote to sustain the 
President’s veto and urge other Mem- 
bers to do likewise. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays). 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
in the remarks of the majority leader and 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and hope 
that we override the veto. The extension 
of the outstanding Hill-Burton program 
and the expansion of this program that 
was passed by both bodies of the Con- 
gress without a dissenting vote cast in 
either body is a measure that certainly 
no President exercising any reasonable 
sense of priority could have possibly 
sought to veto or set aside. 

As I said the day after Mr. Nixon took 
his regrettable action, I simply cannot 
understand just how the White House’s 
sense of priority and importance works 
these days. The same week that the ad- 
ministration saw fit to veto a measure 
that was passed by the Congress unani- 
mously, it sent to the committee that I 
have the honor to serve on, the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
a measure that could make $750 million 
worth of taxpayer money available to 
the railroads. It is sadly ironic that the 
same committee that reported the Hill- 
Burton legislation to the House in 1969 
would be the one this week to be asked 
by the administration to pass on this 
measure. 

When the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, under the wise leader- 
ship of my dear friend and colleague, 
Chairman Sraccers, reported on the Hill- 
Burton program, it advised of the tre- 
mendous backlog of applications for 
Federal assistance to modernize, expand, 
and improve existing hospital facilities 
that had deteriorated over the years, 
and construct new ones. We have a $6- 
billion backlog in requirements for hos- 
pital beds and modernization, not to 
mention the enormous requirements for 
other medical health care related facili- 
ties. The bill that Mr. Nixon saw fit to 
veto would have met about half of this 
need. We have now been told that this 
was fiscally irresponsible. Now really, 
Mr. Nixon, who is kidding who? 

The Nation heard a year ago that the 
inflation which is daily robbing the sav- 
ings, futures, and incomes of millions 
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of Americans was about to be controlled. 
We heard from the Nixon administra- 
tion about how price increases were 
slackening and how policies were work- 
ing, but today, of course, the prices con- 
tinue to go up faster than ever, business 
is off, and unemployment in my fair city 
of Baltimore has reached a new high. 
Interest rates are higher than ever and 
we have just witnessed one of the big- 
gest stock market slides in our history 
and the largest commercial bankruptcy 
in our history. The administration’s 
anti-inflation policies are not working. 

Over the last 2 days I have also called 
the Members of this House’s attention 
to a larger aspect of the health care crisis 
that the Nation is facing. Not only in the 
area of new or improved facilities, but 
also in the absolutely essential ingredi- 
ent of adequate medical health care, the 
production and training of the required 
and essential professionals. Here again 
the administration’s sense of priority 
seems to be absolutely haywire. 

The administration purportedly rec- 
ognizes the health care crisis but has 
asked for only one-tenth the amount ac- 
tually needed for hospital construction 
in the coming fiscal year and at the same 
time requested the Congress to commit 
four times that amount of money to bail 
the railroads or their banks out of trou- 
ble. Where, oh where, are our priorities? 
Is it inflationary to care for the sick but 
not inflationary to rescue sick railroads? 

The President, in his veto message, told 
us that the hospitals ought to go out 
and borrow money to build their own 
facilities but as I said in my remarks on 
the crisis in health care Tuesday, they 
simply cannot do so. They have reached 
the bottom of the barrel. Interest rates 
have never been higher than they are 
now and as far as I know the money has 
never been so scarce. If the Penn Central 
Railroad, which purportedly has $7 bil- 
lion in assets, cannot borrow from exist- 
ing money sources, where do our non- 
profit university-related hospitals have a 
chance to find mortgage money? 

As I have said support to relieve our 
crisis in health care simply must be borne 
by the Federal Government. The small 
but significant progress that we have 
made over the last 10 or 15 years was due 
primarily to the awareness within the 
Congress and past administrations that 
what was needed in the area of health 
care was a massive Federal commitment 
backed up by adequate appropriations. 

I profoundly hope and pray that all 
Members of this body, without regard 
to party, will think quite seriously about 
this matter and contemplate the future 
of our society without the proper alloca- 
tion of resources for medical care. I am 
sure that if they do so, they will agree 
that the President’s unfortunate veto 
must be overridden today. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I was inter- 
ested in one of the reasons the President 
gave for asking that his veto be sustained. 
He said that if it were not, he could not 
manage the budget. 

Do you realize that the President sent 
up here a reorganization plan to add at 
least 60 and probably more people in a 
super-duper budgetary agency whose 
salaries will probably cost in the end as 
much as the money we are talking about 
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here? What is this Bureau of the Budget? 
Who elects them? Nobody. To whom are 
they responsible? Nobody. 

Are we going to abdicate our responsi- 
bility to the people of our districts who 
need hospitalization? I say to you that 
when this House passed this bill unani- 
mously, those of you who are planning 
to change your votes should have taken 
& walk through any hospital in your dis- 
trict and seen the hundreds of people who 
are lying in the hallways of those hos- 
pitals unable to get a bed in a room, and 
then figure how many people cannot even 
get into the hallways. 

As I said the other day, it seems to 
me that the administration’s priorities 
are showing and if we cannot find in a 
$200 billion budget some place to cut 
out a little to take care of the Hill-Burton 
money, then I would say the President 
has put the wrong 60 super grades into 
this super grade budget outfit that he 
got through this House just a few weeks 
ago. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. NELSEN). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the blame 
rests with the conference committee on 
the House side that did not stay with 
the position that everybody admits they 
should have. This includes the chairman 
of the committee who just said in his 
own statement that he did not agree 
with the Senate. GEORGE Manon pointed 
out that he supported the separation of 
powers and we should not delve and dab 
into the power of the President and his 
assigned responsibility. 

The other day, after the veto message 
came to the Congress, I started to join 
with others in offering a bill that would 
do exactly what we did by conference 
committee with the exception of the 
mandatory spending feature, which 
should never have been in the bill in 
the first place, and the conferees are to 
blame because we yielded. I was one of 
the last to give in on that point. Every 
other section but 601 is identical to the 
conferee bill. Every dollar figure is also 
the same. 

I want to point out that the President 
has emphasized the guaranteed loan ap- 
proach on hospital construction. This 
idea came to me from the manager of 
the hospital at Mankato a number of 
years ago. Senator Lister Hill was one 
of those who advocated the same theory, 
and in the bill considered 2 years ago 
I had an amendment and tried to get 
it into the conference report and almost 
made it at that time. We needed more 
studies, then but the language is finally 
in this bill. 

You can raise money faster and quick- 
er by way of guaranteed loans than you 
can by Hill-Burton, waiting your turn, 
waiting your turn, waiting your turn, 
and the President was of the opinion 
that this method would be better and 
less of a drain on the taxpayer, and that 
might well be true. But in this confer- 
ence committee report the chairman, 
HARLEY STAGGERS, JOHN JARMAN, WiL- 
LIAM SPRINGER, and myself were in agree- 
ment that the provision that is now so 
objectionable should not be in the bill. 
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I remember a statement to the effect 
that, “Well, they do not have to pay any 
attention to it anyway. It has been done 
before.” 

So we finally caved in and finally per- 
mitted this language to go into the bill, 
which everyone here agrees should not 
be in it. As far as that committee is con- 
cerned, I have worked in the committee 
in some of the areas of mental retarda- 
tion and mental health. 

This has been a field in which I have 
worked for many years, going back to 
my service in the State legislature. I do 
believe we in the Congress need to recog- 
nize the issue before us, and that issue is: 
Do we tell the President: “You must do 
this?” And if we endorse that kind of 
policy, we then will be faced with similar 
action in looking on into the future. 

There has been a statement made that 
we would not have time to consider this 
bill. This is a ridiculous thing to say, be- 
cause we have considered this bill. We 
would not need 5 minutes to handle it in 
the committee, Iam sure the Rules Com- 
mittee would give us a rule immediately, 
and I am sure we would pass the bill with 
exactly the same provisions as we passed 
before, but deleting the objectionable 
language. 

I attended a little reception last night 
for a fine Christian gentleman, the chair- 
man of our committee. I remember what 
he said: 

In our Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee we do not work as Republicans 
or as Democrats, we work together. 


Mr. Speaker, I think if this decision 
had been made in our committee as to 
what we do about this, I think we would 
have sent another bill out, and we would 
pass it on the floor. But this is a political 
year, and there is a little mileage involved 
here, and I regret it, because it has al- 
ways been my policy as a member of the 
District Committee and as a member of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, wherever we would vote, to 
vote and legislate in an objective and 
favorable way in the public interest— 
and this should be our objective. In my 
judgment we are deserting a little from 
that. It is my feeling we should pass the 
identical bill we passed before with the 
exception of this objectionable language. 

May I say the Members will recall, 
when we were considering this bill on the 
floor, that amendments came to our at- 
tention from downtown, and we ignored 
them because we thought our bill was a 
good one. I recommend that we accept 
the President’s decision and adopt the 
bill without the provisions to which he 
objects. That could be done in no time. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana (Mr. MADDEN). 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed unfortunate that debate on this 
important Presidential veto on H.R. 
11102, extending the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction program is limited to 
1 hour. Possibly over 300 Members on 
both sides of the House would like to 
publicly express their minds on this un- 
fortunate veto, but are barred by House 
rules. 

According to surveys made, practically 
every urban center in the United States 
over 5,000 population is destitute of suf- 
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ficient hospital beds to accommodate 
the victims of illness, accidents, and 
other afflictions, and so forth. This de- 
mand is not confined to the elderly, but 
to all segments of our people. Thousands 
of unfortunate citizens of our country 
are suffering in their homes or nursing 
centers often conducted by fake health 
“experts” who reap large sums from 
folks who cannot afford to pay $50 to 
$100 per day for hospital services, and 
cannot rent hospital space at those in- 
flated profiteering prices. The Hill-Bur- 
ton program has been one of the great 
steps taken by the Congress to con- 
tribute partially toward relieving the 
hospital crisis that affects our Nation. 
The American people are unanimously 
in favor of expansion of the Hill-Burton 
program and the expenditure of what- 
ever money it takes to aid the sick of our 
people. 

Hospital and medical expenditures by 
this Congress meet the same almost 
unanimous endorsement of everybody 
and is on a par with education insofar 
as public ratification and endorsement 
are concerned. The veto legislation which 
we are considering this afternoon will no 
doubt meet with the same widespread 
disapproval as the education veto of 
January 26, 1970. 

My primary purpose in taking this 
time is to call the attention of the newer 
Members of the House and to remind the 
older ones that this is almost a replay of 
a 2-day debate which took place on the 
floor of the House back in the Eisen- 
hower-Nixon administration on July 23, 
1957. I am incorporating with my re- 
marks some excerpts from the House 
debate which occurred on that date when 
we were considering approximately $2 
billion for Federal school construction. 
In 1957, we had the same battle over 
hospital construction as school construc- 
tion and about the same arguments were 
used to defeat that much-needed school 
construction bill in July 1957 as will be 
used to defeat this hospital construc- 
tion expansion legislation today. The 
only difference is that money much 
needed for hospital construction affects 
the health and physical needs of our 
population, while the education expan- 
sion affects only the education of mil- 
lions of American youth. 

I have in my hand the President’s veto 
message read to the Congress yesterday. 
I shall read verbatim the last paragraph 
setting out his opposition to this in- 
crease for hospital construction Con- 
gress enacted unanimously. Mr. Nixon 
said: 

In these times there is no room in this 
massive program—or in any other program— 
for the kind of needless and misdirected 
spending represented in H.R. 11102. I again 
call upon the Congress to join me in holding 
down government spending to avoid a large 
budget deficit in Fiscal Year 1971. 


Those words are almost synonymous 
with the President’s television veto of 
the education bill on the evening of Jan- 
uary 26, 1970. 

If you remember the President reem- 
phasized to the American people that the 
approximately $1 billion increase Con- 
gress added to his budget for education 
expansion would create a great threat to 
the inflationary spiral. Also while the 
President reemphasized the $1 billion in- 
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crease for education, he did not remind 
the American people that the Congress 
reduced his budget of almost $80 billion 
on armaments request by approximately 
$5 billion and the Congress also reduced 
his budget request on foreign aid by ap- 
proximately $2 billion. This total of al- 
most $7 billion reduction on the part of 
the Congress certainly offset any infia- 
tionary damage that an increase of ap- 
proximately $1 billion would have on 
education expansion. 

In his veto message Tuesday he says: 

This bill authorizes direct grants which 
are more than $350 million in excess of the 
budget which I presented to the Congress 
for Fiscal Year 1971. 


When the President neglected to tell 
this to the American people in his tele- 
vision veto of the education bill it might 
have been an oversight. In my opinion, 
if it were an oversight on the education 
veto on January 26 he should have given 
the Congress credit for the $7 billion re- 
duction on armaments and foreign aid 
in his veto message which we are now 
considering. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hereby incorporat- 
ing with my remarks excerpts from the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 30, 1957, 
when the same arguments that were 
used against the much-needed school 
construction are being presented today 
in favor of the President’s veto against 
the much-needed hospital construction. 

Mr. Speaker, during our debate on 
Federal aid for school construction on 
July 23, 1957—17 years ago—we had 
powerful opposition from banks and bond 
lobbies. That $2 billion aid for school 
construction was defeated by this House 
by only five votes. 

Indiana taxpayers in the industrial 
Calumet region are still paying exorbi- 
tant interest on school bonds extending 
over 20 and 30 years. In our area we 
continue to exist in a critical hospital and 
school construction crisis. 

This same powerful lobby no doubt is 
opposed to Federal aid to expand our 
hospital shortage along with our school 
and educational problems. 

I incorporate with my remarks a state- 
ment of Congressman McCuLLocu on the 
school bond situation in Ohio, as it exist- 
ed in his State 17 years ago: 

Mr. McCutitocH, I am very happy to give 
the gentleman some of the latest completely 
dependable figures on the State of Ohio, 
which covers a number of years. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, to January 1, 1956, the people 
of the State of Ohio voted $910,293,396 worth 
of bonds for the building of classrooms in 
that State. From July 1, 1956, to July 1, 1957, 
the voters of the State of Ohio voted $122,- 
568,055 worth of bonds for classroom con- 
struction. In my home district, which is 
made up of 7 rural counties, in that last 12- 
month period ending July 1, 1957, we voted 
upon ourselves $7,664,000 worth of bonds to 
build classrooms. 


Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
alarmed about unrest growing through- 
out the Nation. The majority of this dis- 
content generates from the neglect of our 
domestic need. Lack of hospital facili- 
ties and educational expansion are in the 
forefront of the causes of unrest, dis- 
content, riots, and so forth. 

The House of Representatives has an 
opportunity today to overcome some of 
the mental attitudes of the public by 
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rejecting this veto of much-needed hos- 
pital construction. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr: ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr., 
Speaker and Members of the House, 
we have just heard the gentleman from 
Indiana, my colleague on the Rules Com- 
mittee, Mr. MADDEN, warn us that there 
are going to be serious political reper- 
cussions in November if we do the thing 
I believe most of us realize in our hearts 
we ought to today, and that is to 
sustain the President of the United States 
on this veto. 

If I thought for 1 minute I were stand- 
ing up before this House and recom- 
mending the final interment of the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program 
I would confront that task with some 
fear and trepidation, but I do not be- 
lieve there is a single Member in this 
body who believes that either the Senate 
of the United States or the House of 
Representatives is going to let that pro- 
gram which has been on the statute 
books of the United States since 1936 
expire. 

I was among those who joined the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce yes- 
terday in introducing a bill that is iden- 
tical in every respect to the bill that 
came out of the conference committee 
with the single exception that we delete 
the one objectionable provision of this 
bill, section 601. 

I would commend the very distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. MaHon), who realizes 
that this is not a partisan matter at all, 
that whether it be President Johnson 
or President Kennedy or any other 
President, he would object to having 
his hands tied in the kind of fashion 
that we would propose to do by this 
particular section. 

I would repeat: The issue is not Hill- 
Burton; the issue is whether we want 
to lose credibility as Congressmen in the 
eyes of the country by passing legisla- 
tion with this kind of a provision. 

I would submit that when we have 
earlier spoken, as we have done, and 
said that we are imposing a spending 
ceiling on the administration, and then 
we turn around in the very same session 
of Congress, a few weeks later, and say, 
“We direct you now, Mr. President, to 
violate the very ceiling we sought to 
impose,” we look less than sincere in the 
eyes of the American people. 

Yes, there may be, Mr. MADDEN, some 
repercussions in November, but I believe 
the American people are going to regis- 
ter their support and their approval 
of an administration that regardless of 
political consequences has the courage— 
has the courage, I repeat—to be con- 
stant in the battle against inflation. 

Let me point out another matter which 
was raised earlier this week by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL), a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. The administration is not abandon- 
ing Hill-Burton. Indeed, if Members will 
look at the veto message they will find 
this statement by the President: 
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There are many excellent provisions in 
this bill and I shall be nappy to approve a 
financially responsible bill without delay. 


What the administration seeks to do 
is to redirect this program in such a 
manner that we can build more hos- 
pitals, that we can provide more hos- 
pital beds and better hospital care for 
the people of this country in those areas 
where they are most needed, with loan 
guarantees and with interest subsidies 
that would generate an even greater 
volume of funds to carry out the con- 
struction of more hospitals than we are 
presently able to do under the current 
program. 

There is not any question at all in 
my mind this afternoon that we are 
doing the financially responsible thing. 
This is not a question of partisanship. 
It is simply a question of being con- 
sistent in our approach to the whole 
fiscal problem which confronts the 
Nation. 

In answer to my friend from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Moss, when he says that we 
ought to have the right to set priorities, 
I yiald to no Member of this body—to no 
Member—in my desire to uphold the 
prerogatives of the Congress in doing 
that very thing. Yet let me point out 
that when we come later to bills on the 
environment, when we come to bills on 
education, when we come to the bills in 
literally a half dozen different fields I 
could mention, we could make the very 
same argument that in respect to all 
those bills we ought to put on a section 
like section 601 to tie the President’s 
hands. 

I believe we ought to vote to sustain 
the President’s veto in this case. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
looked up some definitions in my dic- 
tionary of the “constant battle against 
inflation,” and I find the following 
definitions: 

Under the heading of “fiscal responsi- 
bility” I find “firing a cost accountant, 
A. Ernest Fitzgerald, from the Pentagon 
because he revealed to the American tax- 
payers that they were being overcharged 
$3.5 billion on one airplane contract.” 

Under “Fiscal irresponsibility” I see 
this definition: 

Appropriating just one-third the amount 
of that overcharge to help build hospitals 
all over the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, ever since I was a little 
boy, whenever I have thought of the 
President of the United States, I have 
thought of one who would drive the 
money changers from the temple and 
help heal the sick. 

What ever has happened to us? 

Mr. STAGGERS., Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the minority leader, the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GERALD R. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the vote to be taken very shortly is not a 
question of support for or opposition to 
the Hill-Burton program. Members on 
both sides of the aisle over a long, long 
period of time have voted for the author- 
izations and voted for the appropriations. 
A vote to sustain the veto today is really 
a reaffirmation of the bill that was passed 
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by the House, and it is a denial of the bill 
passed by the other body. The issue is 
really only section 601. As a matter of 
fact, the issue here today is not the Con- 
gress vis-a-vis the President; it is the 
House and the President against the 
other body. If we are to uphold our House 
position, we should vote to sustain the 
President here today. 

The distinguished majority leader 
made the observation a few moments ago 
that the President had not requested 
funds for Hill-Burton for fiscal year 1971. 
The facts are that the President submit- 
ted a program and proposed legislation 
that had far broader application and 
would have provided far broader help 
and assistance financially. 

In the bill, as I understand it, sub- 
mitted on behalf of the President's pro- 
gram by the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois and many others, the Presi- 
dent recommended “whatever sums are 
necessary to carry out the President’s 
loan guarantee program and the other 
parts of that particular bill.” So, the 
President has and does support a hospital 
construction program. 

Mr. Speaker, comment has been made 
that on June 10 of this year the House 
unanimously supported the conference 
report. That is true but there is a good 
explanation and justification for a dif- 
ferent vote today. The House on June 10 
was in a position where they either had 
to vote yes or no on the conference re- 
port, because the other body had taken 
the papers first and they had ahead of 
the House approved the conference re- 
port. When the matter came back to the 
House of Representatives we either had 
to vote it up or down. We had no choice, 
no option at that point to send that con- 
ference report back to conference. At 
that time the choice was clear. We either 
aad to approve or disapprove the whole 
conference report. We had no choice to 
attempt to eliminate section 601. 

In defense of the distinguished gentle- 
man from Illinois in his comments on 
the floor of the House that day, let me 
read what he said. 

He warned everyone of us that there 
was this dangerous provision, section 
601, in the conference report. 

The language of the gentleman from 
Tllinois is as follows: 

A requirement in the Senate bill that all 
money appropriated for health programs of 
all sorts be spent within the year was con- 
sidered a dangerous incursion into Executive 
prerogatives by your conferees. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the House was ap- 
propriately warned that an undesirable 
provision was in the conference report. 

Let me emphasize the point that has 
been made by several here today. On 
May 7 of this year the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a spending ceiling 
and voices were raised in this body on 
behalf of economy in Government and 
we were proud of our accomplishment. 
We thought this was a great move to hold 
down Federal spending on the basis, 
allegedly, of fighting inflation. 

However, about 6 weeks later we are 
faced with a rather crucial test. Do you 
mean what you said on May 7 or do you 
not? It seems to me we ought to be con- 
sistent. We cannot have it both ways 
when on May 7 we voted one way and 
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now turn around and blithely vote the 
other way on June 25. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der if the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce will yield the minority leader 
an additional 2 minutes? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I am sure we 
have additional time here and I shall be 
glad to yield 2 additional minutes to the 
distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, some of my 
friends on the other side of the aisle 
allege that this vote will be a political 
issue. I do not think it will be as they 
want it. There will be a far more impor- 
tant political issue, and that is the ques- 
tion of inflation. Everyone knows that 
excessive Federal spending has caused 
the inflation which we are experiencing 
today. The excessive Federal spending 
over the last few years has fueled the 
flames of inflation and if we add more 
Federal spending to the economy it will 
inevitably increase the problem and not 
lick the problem. 

So, those who vote today to increase 
Federal spending through the adoption 
of this mandatory provision, section 601, 
can be charged and charged legitimately 
with helping to increase inflation and 
those who vote to sustain the President 
can claim credit in trying to do something 
affirmatively about inflation. 

One final point, Mr. Speaker: There is 
a remedy. Sustain the President. The 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce under the able leader- 
ship of the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Staccers) will report 
out this bill which was basically their 
bill, with the exclusion of section 601. I 
daresay that if this course is followed it 
will go on the Consent Calendar and be 
approved by the House at the next call 
of the Consent Calendar. If not, it could 
be programed by the distinguished 
Speaker and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, the majority lead- 
er, on the next suspension calendar date 
and it would be approved overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a remedy. It can 
be done if we sustain the President's 
veto. 

I think the House of Representatives 
ought to stand with the President against 
the wrong provision that was included 
in this legislation by the other body. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, my initial 
reaction to the President’s veto of H.R. 
11102—Medical Facilities Construction 
and Modernization Amendments of 
1969—was unbelievable. How could the 
President veto an authorization for the 
construction of hospital facilities? Then, 
too, Hill-Burton has a reputation of be- 
ing one of the best Federal-State pro- 
grams. In Ohio for over 24 years the 
Federal Government has provided more 
than $155 million which has been 
matched with $544 million by local com- 
munities. There is no question as to the 
current need for hospital facilities. 

In addition, I voted for the bill when 
it passed the House and for the confer- 
ence report. 
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I must admit that I was not aware of 
the mandatory language in section 601 
which was added by the Senate and 
adopted by the House-Senate conferees. 
Even if I had known about the language, 
I probably would have said Congress can- 
not enact language which would be 
legally binding on the President anyhow 
so it does not mean anything. We saw 
this in the case of the highway trust 
funds where President Johnson just sim- 
ply did not issue the checks and there 
was no way he could be forced to do so. 

President Nixon regards the language 
of section 601 as being mandatory. In my 
judgment, it is not good practice to say 
that a certain amount of money must be 
spent in a certain period of time. As a 
matter of fact, the authorization is $350 
million above the budget request. 

It takes many months to get plans 
and specifications ready for a hospital. 
The planning and development of a 
hospital is a complicated process, and 
just to authorize an appropriation does 
not build the building. But, to say that 
$350 million above the budget request 
must be spent before a deadline could 
not help but lead to waste and might, 
in fact, jeopardize what has been one 
of the truly great Federal/State assist- 
ance ventures. 

If we delete the mandatory language, 
I will vote for a similar bill which has 
been introduced by members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, although I would prefer an 
authorization for appropriations closer 
to the budget figure. 

Returns from a recent questionnaire 
which I sent out indicate that the people 
of my district feel that the most im- 
portant preblem confronting the country 
today is not environmental pollution, 
crime and violence, or Vietnam. It is in- 
flation. So I will vote to sustain the 
President’s veto. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Boccs). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hands a copy of the Asheville Citizen 
and call attention to a headline which 
reads, “Veto by Nixon of Hospital Bill 
May Boost Rates.” Destroying the Hill- 
Burton hospital grant program will boost 
hospital rates and the people know it. 

In his veto message, the President 
argued that direct grants should be re- 
placed with guaranteed loans. Most hos- 
pitals are already in financial trouble 
and are not in position at this time to 
assume the added burden of repaying 
long-range construction loans. 

Constantly rising medical and con- 
struction costs have made it increasingly 
difficult for most hospitals to keep even. 
I have personally talked to many hospital 
administrators in western North Caro- 
lina who assure me that their institu- 
tions are definitely not in position to bor- 
row money to meet their needs. In many 
cases, long-range construction plans have 
been based on assurances that continued 
grants will be available under the Hill- 
Burton program. Many towns and coun- 
ties and hospital boards of trustees have 
issued local bonds or raised millions of 
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dollars through donations in expectation 
of matching Hill-Burton funds for the 
construction of badly needed local hos- 
pital improvements. In my opinion, it is 
unwise and unfair to change the rules 
in the middle of the ball game and deny 
them the Hill-Burton matching grants 
that they had every reason to expect. 

In my congressional district in a small 
town in a rural-type county, a new hos- 
pital is badly needed and some 2 years 
ago the local people raised through do- 
nations $1 million to meet this need— 
$850,000 had been promised from Hill- 
Burton funds, some from the Duke en- 
dowment, and some from the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission. The archi- 
tect is now finishing preparation of the 
plans and suddenly the community is 
told that no Hill-Burton grant money 
is available. I ask you is it fair and 
proper to jerk the rug out from under 
their plans and hopes in this manner? 

Certainly if these grants are to be 
terminated the program should be 
phased out gradually over a period of 
years so as to keep faith with obligations 
made in situations like the one above. 

This is a valuable and popular pro- 
gram which has produced local interest 
and made possible many needed hospital 
improvements in all sections of America 
and I hope that the House will override 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman would permit, I would 
like to make two or three points. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman knows 
that I have very limited time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. First of all, 
somebody in this country has to stand 
up and speak up for the health of the 
people of this Nation. 

And I think that the House will stand 
up for better health in this Nation. The 
fact that the House, by a nonpartisan, 
unanimous vote of 377 to 0, passed this 
bill indicates that we are equal to our 
responsibility for improving the health 
conditions of this Nation. 

We know that there is a present need 
for an additional 85,000 acute care hos- 
pital beds, 893 public health centers, 164,- 
000 additional long-term hospital beds, 
872 diagnostic and treatment centers and 
388 rehabilitation facilities and moderni- 
zation of 455,000 acute long-term beds. 

This comes at a time when the aver- 
age cost per day of a hospital stay is 
more than $55. Doctors have told us that 
the cost per day in many areas is al- 
ready over $100 per day and this is ex- 
pected to be the pattern all over the 
Nation in the near future unless action is 
taken. We know of instance after in- 
stance where people are forced to wait 
for hours in emergency wards and other 
people are put into hallways because 
there are not enough beds. 

It would take an estimated $5.3 billion 
to build what we need right now and an 
additional $10.5 billion for modernization 
of the 455,000 acute and long-term beds. 
So if we drafted a bill and asked for the 
money we need just to get this far, 
we would need more than $16 billion. But 
the bill we are voting on now calls for 
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only a fraction of this because that is 
all we can provide right now. 

In addition, I would point out that this 
is not, I repeat, not, an appropriation 
bill. This is an authorization bill. This 
bill sets out the needs which your com- 
mittee has found to be most urgent. It 
does not supply the funds to meet the 
needs. 

The history of health legislation shows 
us that unfortunately the appropriations 
seldom match the authorization. Health 
has been relegated too long to a very low 
priority. 

We have heard from the President, and 
from his Secretary of HEW that a crisis 
in health exists. I agree. And I think that 
we must put a halt to the sliding prior- 
ity which has been assigned to health. 

I would also mention that of late there 
has been much concern about the cut- 
backs in cancer research. Last year alone 
more than 323,000 Americans died from 
cancer. Yet we are not putting enough 
money into research which will bring us 
a solution to this national problem. In 
fact, we have seen the budget cut in 
cancer research. The National Cancer 
Institute has testified that it can utilize 
$257.8 million in fiscal 1971. But the Ad- 
ministration has cut this and asked for 
only $202 million. 

We know that more than a quarter of 
a million people are going to die from 
cancer next year. But we are doing very 
little to speed a cure. 

The Congress must assert the initia- 
tive to finance the research for this 
country concerning cancer, heart and 
stroke and other diseases. There were no 
funds requested to build acute hospital 
beds, no funds requested to build any 
community mental hospital centers. The 
highest inflation in the country is occur- 
ring in the health field, up 17 and 18 per- 
cent. Unbelievable. If we do not have a 
sufficient program to deliver services to 
the people, that is where inflation is 
going to really rise. We must do some- 
thing about building hospitals and facili- 
ties so that there will be facilities avail- 
able when people are sick and need help. 
If the shortage of health facilities con- 
tinue in such large numbers as outlined 
above, then the costs of medical care 
will rise even more than before. This will 
affect everyone’s pocketbook, particu- 
larly those who do not have the means to 
pay $100 a day in hospital expenses. To 
fight inflation requires action to try to 
reduce costs in the most inflationary sec- 
tor of our economy, and that is in the 
health field. If you get sick and have to 
go to a hospital today, you will really 
know what inflation is. Shortages of beds 
and facilities, means higher prices for 
each family who has a sick member. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas for an observation. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

This administration made no request 
for new hospital construction in the 1970 
or 1971 budgets. When you do not have 
money for new hospital construction in 
the Hill-Burton program you are liter- 
ally taking the heart out of that pro- 
gram. Therefore it is needed, and we 
must have it. There is a place for mort- 
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gage loans, but if we had depended on 
mortgage loans alone we would not have 
one-third of the hospital facilities we 
have today. We need the legislation. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been several words bandied here this 
afternoon, and the two which have im- 
pressed me most are “consistency” and 
“credibility.” 

A poet once said, “Consistency, thou 
art a jewel.” To me it is incomprehensi- 
ble to have the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) and the 
distinguished minority leader (Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp) argue that a vote to sus- 
tain the President is consistent. 

We passed the conference report 
without a single vote against it. Now 
where does the consistency come in 
when you reverse yourself? If that be 
consistency, then I would cite another 
poet, Ralph Waldo Emerson, who said, 
“Consistency is the hobgoblin of small 
minds.” And let me repeat the words 
of my dear friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) when this con- 
ference report was up, and when he rec- 
ommended that the House approve the 
conference report, and he said this, and 
I quote his statement from the RECORD: 

The conference report embodies several 
compromises but we feel— 


Meaning the conferees— 


that the essential elements of the House 
bill have been preserved. 


And then he said, with reference to 
section 601: 

In order to come back with a bill it was 
finally agreed to retain the requirements 
for three programs only. They are Hill-Bur- 
ton, mental health, and mental retardation. 


I am quoting the gentleman from Il- 
linois. At that time he recommended 
adopting the conference report, and it 
was adopted unanimously with his vote 
and all of his Republican colleagues. 

Now what makes him think if we adopt 
a new bill, with the proposed changes, 
that the other body is going to take the 
language in the new bill? How does he 
get that idea? Have they given him that 
assurance? I would not think so. 

The idea that the appropriations re- 
quirements of this bill are something new 
or different or inconsistent is entirely 
wrong. In truth and in fact, we have 
dedicated funds and required the Presi- 
dent to spend the funds, for many, many 
years. 

Former Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, 
a distinguished Member of the other 
body, was a sponsor of that amendment 
many years ago. In addition to that, we 
have all kinds of dedicated programs in 
the federal system. We have just estab- 
lished a brandnew one—the Aviation 
Facilities Expansion Act—which includes 
a similar dedicatory provision. 

We have had it for years in social 
security. 

We have had it for years in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

We have had it for years in the Rail- 
road Retirement Fund. 

We have had it for years in civil serv- 
ice retirement. 

We have had it for years in many other 
programs of this Government. 

The chief counsel of this Department 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare ren- 
dered an opinion to Secretary Finch in 
January of this year which was incor- 
porated in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 115, part 1, page 1487, by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr, QUI). I will give you a direct quote 
from the opinion: 

The Hill-Burton program is clearly a man- 
datory program both with respect to the al- 
lotment of the entire appropriation, 


And so, the dedicatory provisions of 
this bill are entirely legal. 

But this is not the central issue of our 
debate here today. The real question is 
whether Congress is going to provide ade- 
ew hospital facilities for our sick and 
aged. 

At this moment we need 85,000 acute- 
care hospital beds and 165,000 long-term- 
care hospital beds in this country. 

Several weeks ago, when this question 
was before us, Congress gave its answer: 
We passed this bill without a single dis- 
senting vote. I do not think we can do 
any less today. 

I intend to vote to override the Pres- 
ident’s veto and I urge all my colleagues 
to join me. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I shall be glad to yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. BARRETT). 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s veto of H.R. 11102, which would 
have extended the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program, as well as provid- 
ing additional funds for the construction 
of hospitals and for the guarantee and 
subsidy of hospital loans, was an out- 
rageous slap at the American public. 
There is a crisis, as everyone knows, on 
the American health scene. Too few hos- 
pital beds, too few doctors, too few 
nurses, too few medical technicians, and 
too few efforts on the part of the Federal 
Government to provide adequate health 
care facilities for the public are facing 
this country today. With this situation, 
President Nixon demonstrated outra- 
geous contempt in vetoing this biparti- 
san-supported hospital facilities bill. 

The cost of hospitalization is fast ap- 
proaching the average of $100 a day in 
almost every section of the country due 
mainly to the expensive operations of 
inadequate and old hospitals and medical 
facilities. Unless this veto is overridden, 
we can surely expect the cost of hospi- 
talization to rise even higher. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s veto of this bill is all 
a part of this same strategy, failure to 
take the proper economic steps to pro- 
vide adequate housing for American citi- 
zens, the calloused attitude to permit 
unemployment to rise, and utter disre- 
gard for much needed Federal aid to 
education around the country. The Pres- 
ident himself stated last July that this 
Nation faced a health crisis, yet 1 year 
later the President has apparently for- 
gotten this statement because of his vital 
concern over “fiscal irresponsibility.” 
Well, Mr. Speaker, the irresponsibility 
is not in fiscal matters, but in the ad- 
ministration’s domestic policy. I urge 
that this House overwhelmingly override 
the unfortunate veto of a vital bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
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one-half minute to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, for the 8 years I have served 
as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have viewed with increasing 
concern the need for expanded and mod- 
ernized health-care facilities. In fact, I 
strongly believe that these broad needs 
require the most urgent priority and, for 
that reason, I support this legislation as 
it has been written and submitted to the 
President. 

As a member of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I be- 
lieve that the bill developed by the com- 
mittee significantly improved the meas- 
ure submitted by the administration 
some time ago. In fact, I have been dis- 
tressed with the administration’s desire 
to rewrite the Hill-Burton program to 
replace the concepts of grants-in-aid 
with a system of guaranteed loans. This 
is a new and untried concept which may 
possess great potential as a device for 
financing health care facilities require- 
ments. However, our committee strongly 
believed that abandoning the grants-in- 
aid program could have serious and un- 
satisfactory repercussions. Nothing has 
happened to weaken that view as I 
evaluate the issues in this debate. 

Certainly, we must welcome new ap- 
proaches to old problems and the plan 
for guaranteed loans ought to be ex- 
plored, but the progresison of needs for 
the Nation’s health care facilities will not 
stand still while we experiment with a 
new concept. That is why I so strongly 
supported the balanced judgment which 
the House version of this bill contained. 
It did not deny the opportunity to ex- 
plore the plans for guaranteed loans. At 
the same time, it did not abandon a long 
and successful program, such as Hill- 
Burton, which through a quarter of a 
century of use has brought into being 
hospitals where none existed previously 
and where the likelihood for such facil- 
ities would have been dim, indeed, with- 
out it. 

We must be frank, I think, in express- 
ing the basic concerns which many 
Members of the House feel about what 
is involved here. I, for instance, have no 
wish to interfere with the legitimate pre- 
rogatives of the executive branch. But, 
neither do I believe that latitude should 
be extended by the Congress to allow the 
abandoning of a necessary program. 

There is an unfortunate implication in 
the veto of this bill that the grant-in-aid 
program for Hill-Burton could be nulli- 
fied by the simple expedient of refusing 
to commit funds provided for this pur- 
pose. 

It is important to the Nation, I believe, 
that the integrity of the Hill-Burton 
program be preserved. That appeared to 
be the overwhelming sentiment in the 
House on June 10 when it approved the 
conference report on this bill by a vote of 
377 to 0. I hope that the House will re- 
assert its support of this measure now 
so that it can be enacted into law. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
ROGERS). 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to make a point that I do not 
think really has been made. 

This is not an appropriation bill. If an 
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appropriation bill were to come out and 
up the limit, the President can veto that 
bill. 

This is simply putting a limit on what 
can be spent. There is no money in the 
bill. 

As you may know, last year the Con- 
gress appropriated $176 million out of an 
authorization of $295 million. 

So, therefore, this argument fails inso- 
far as raising that kind of issue on this 
bill. 

It is on an appropriation bill where the 
issue of spending or not spending should 
be raised. The bill authorizes limitations 
on the amount that the Appropriations 
Committee could. recommend that the 
Congress appropriate for the President 
to spend, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to no one in my support for the Hill- 
Burton program. My record clearly in- 
dicates that I have always supported and 
will continue to do so. The issue today 
is not the merits of the program but only 
the provision which requires the Presi- 
dent to expend within the fiscal year the 
amounts appropriated. While in my opin- 
ion the President already has the right 
to determine the rate of expenditure up 
to appropriation levels. The President 
feels this authority may not be clear. I 
intend to vote to sustain the President’s 
veto because I believe it will not in any 
way hinder the program but that it as- 
sumes proper fiscal order. 

For anyone to interpret my vote as 
being against the Hill-Burton program 
would clearly be a distortion of my record 
and intent. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, in vetoing the Hospital and Medical 
Facilities Construction and Moderniza- 
tion Amendments, President Nixon 
termed the bill a “long step down the 
road to fiscal irresponsibility.” 

Can it be termed irresponsible for a 
Nation that is spending $30 billion a year 
on a war of destruction in Southeast 
Asia to now spend $865 million over a 
3-year period on hospital and medical 
facilities? This means that less than 9/10 
of 1 percent of our war expenditures will 
be spent on needed hospital beds, out-pa- 
tient facilities, extended care services 
and loan programs for the construction 
or modernization of these facilities. 

The President said that the bill he had 
vetoed would significantly restrict Presi- 
dential options in managing Federal 
spending. This of course is a direct refer- 
ence to the section of the bill that 
would prevent administratively imposed 
freezes, reductions and rollbacks from 
applying to health programs authorized 
under this act. The Congress, by this 
amendment, demands that the health 
needs of our citizens must come before 
bombs and SST’s. The President obvi- 
ously objects. 

The time has long since come that the 
Congress stand up and be counted. This 
bill passed the Congress by a combined 
vote of 430 to 0. We must not now sit 
aside and watch this needed legislation 
die. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the Hill- 
Burton program has been our primary 
weapon against critical hospital bed 
shortages for the past 25 years. Without 
this program, the health crisis which 
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exists in our Nation today would be be- 
yond solution. 

The Congress has always recognized 
this fact and this year both the House 
and the Senate unanimously approved 
the Hospital and Medical Facilities Con- 
struction and Modernization Amend- 
ments of 1970. This legislation authorizes 
$2.79 billion over a 3-year period for con- 
struction and modernization of health 
facilities. Of this amount $1.29 billion 
was earmarked for grants and $1.5 billion 
for federally guaranteed and direct loans. 

This commitment by Congress to meet- 
ing the health crisis in America must be 
upheld and I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in voting to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

This is the second time this year that 
the President has tried to kill vital social 
legislation—first in the field of educa- 
tion and now in the field of health. The 
time for establishing new and clear pri- 
orities is now and Congress should be 
proud that it has chosen education and 
health as basic starting points. 

The unanimous vote of the Congress 
should be sustained and I hope that the 
vote to override the veto will also be 
unanimous. 

In my own community and other parts 
of my district there are areas of popula- 
tion of over 200,000 without adequate 
hospital facilities within 10 miles. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to urge my colleagues to override 
the President’s veto of the Medical Fa- 
cilities Construction and Modernization 
Amendments of 1970. The override of 
this veto would do more than provide 
desperately needed funds for medical 
services of this Nation—it would empha- 
size the need and intent of this Con- 
gress to provide a reordering of our na- 
tional priorities, and a long overdue reor- 
dering at that. 

It would appear that the present ad- 
ministration is very long on concern in 
its speeches, but very short on concern 
when it comes down to hard cash. The 
President has spoken eloquently on the 
growing medical crisis in our Nation. But 
he refuses to accept our concern as evi- 
denced by our authorization of these 
funds. These funds will not solve that 
medical crisis; but the death of this leg- 
islation will increase the crisis to incom- 
prehensible proportions. 

Mr. Speaker, recent figures indicate 
that it costs approximately $50,000 for 
each bed in hospital construction. Our 
communities cannot provide that kind 
of money, but they must have adequate 
health care facilities. At this cost, in a 
200-bed hospital, running at a norm of 
80 percent occupany, it costs each 
patient $5.60 each day, in interest costs 
on a $3 million loan for construction of 
that hospital. Is it any wonder our citi- 
zens cannot afford decent medical care? 

In my own area of New Jersey we are 
desperately in need of additional hospi- 
tal bed space. Presently, there are two 
hospitals under construction, but the 
Freehold General Hospital will not be 
completed for another year, and the 
Bayshore Community Hospital in Holm- 
del, will not be ready for almost 2 years. 
By that time, even these two hospitals 
will be inadequate to meet the needs of 
our continually growing population. 

We ask here: What will passage of 
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this bill mean to these two hospitals, 
and other planned or under construction 
in the State of New Jersey? Well, in the 
first place, this legislation will bring ap- 
proximately $7.9 million into the State 
for direct grants to hospitals. It will also 
make $18 million available for guaran- 
teed loans, with a 3-percent interest 
subsidy. 

Considering that the Bayshore Hos- 
pital has currently a $3.5 million loan 
outstanding, and the Freehold Hospital 
has a $4 million loan, both at 9 percent 
interest rates, the assistance provided 
by these Hill-Burton funds will be enor- 
mous. Placing these two hospitals under 
these programs will make their effective 
interest rates only 6 percent, and will 
consequently reduce the cost of care for 
each patient admitted to those hospitals. 

It is frightening to realize the hos- 
pitals in our area are running from 90 
to 100 percent occupancy. The occupants 
of these hospital beds are primarily ur- 
gent cases. Urgent cases are distinguished 
from “elected” cases. It should be noted 
that a person who has “elected” to have 
an operation to remove a cancerous 
tumor is in the latter category. Patients 
in this category must place their names 
on a waiting list for admission, and these 
lists are running from 4 to 6 weeks be- 
hind. This time lag can mean literally 
the difference between life and death 
for these patients. 

The President has called this legisla- 
tion “fiscally irresponsible.” I call it an 
answer to urgent need. Unfortunately, 
the President has determined that war 
and armaments are our sole priorities. 
The Congress today has a responsibility 
to order new priorities. If the President 
wants to save money I would submit 
there are many areas in which he could 
do so, without damaging the prospect of 
health care for the entire Nation. I would 
suggest that he save money by reducing 
the military budget for useless items and 
outrageous cost overruns. I would sug- 
gest that he save money by supporting 
our efforts to reduce the farm subsidies. 
I would suggest that he use his veto 
power on such unnecessary programs as 
the Federal development of the super- 
sonic transport plane. 

No one is more aware of the need for 
fiscal responsibility and reduced Govern- 
ment spending than I am. My argument 
lies, however, in the necessity to choose 
carefully the places where the reductions 
occur. I do not believe this country can 
afford to stop spending money on health 
care for our citizens. I urge my col- 
leagues to consider this carefully in their 
decision today to override this irrespon- 
sible veto of H.R. 11102, the Medical Fa- 
cilities Construction and Modernization 
Amendments. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I will vote to 
override the President’s veto of H.R. 
11102, the Medical Facilities Construc- 
tion and Modernization Amendments of 
1970. 

Once again the House has before it a 
bill that has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent on the ground that it is “financially 
irresponsible” and “inflationary.” 

Once again the bill that the President 
has vetoed deals with one of the most 
serious problems facing our Nation—that 
of the health and welfare of our citizens. 

At the same time, the President has 
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given priority to other programs which 
we must assume he feels are fiscally re- 
sponsible and noninfiationary. His sup- 
port of an expanded war in Southeast 
Asia, an expressive military budget, and 
the SST gives them preferential treat- 
ment over our Nation’s health and wel- 
fare needs. 

The bill before us had the unanimous 
support of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. The House passed H.R. 11102 by a 
rolicall vote of 351 to 0; the Senate by 
a vote of 79 to 0. 

This bill provides for the continuation 
of the 25-year-old Hill-Burton pro- 
gram—a program which has in the past 
helped to promote the development of 
hospital and medical health care facili- 
ties. 

I need not tell my colleagues about the 
crisis in medical care which exists in this 
Nation today. 

I need not tell them about serious 
overcrowding and lack of facilities in our 
medical care centers. 

I need not tell them of the inadequacy 
of emergency facilities in areas through- 
out the Nation. 

This bill provides $1.2 billion for hospi- 
tal and medical care facilities. This is 
not nearly enough to solve our health 
crisis. 

How can the administration justify 
some $70 billion for weapons of death 
and destruction and at the same time 
refuse a little over a billion dollars for 
health care and lifesaving? 

It has been said that there will be an 
increase in Federal health outlays of 28 
percent in fiscal year 1971, and thus the 
administration is committed to health 
care problems. I do not agree. 

It has been suggested that the only 
objection the President has to the bill is 
section 601—which requires all funds to 
be spent. The argument goes that he does 
not object to the high priority given to 
Hill-Burton, but only to the fact that 
all appropriated funds must be used. How 
can the administration say it supports 
the program and then refuse to support 
full use of the appropriated funds? 

I am as concerned about the state of 
the economy as the President. I am con- 
cerned about what Americans are being 
forced to pay in taxes. I would suggest 
to the President, however, that, if he is 
really concerned about inflation and 
fiscal irresponsibility, that he veto bills 
whose benefits do not accrue to all Amer- 
icans, such as parts of the military 
budget and the SST. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 4, 1969, I voted in favor of H.R. 
11102, a bill extending the Hill-Burton 
program of hospital construction and 
establishing a loan program for hospital- 
ization modernization. The grant pro- 
gram for new hospital construction was 
a 3-year program authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $937 million over that 
3-year period. 

The bill then went to the Senate, where 
the authorized cost of all programs 
within it were greatly increased. The 
House-passed $937 million grant pro- 
gram over a 3-year period, for example, 
became a 5-year program authorizing a 
total of $3,305 million—a figure wholly 
irresponsible in terms of the budget. 

The Senate also wrote into its version 
of the legislation an availability of ap- 
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propriations title, which required that 
all appropriations for health programs 
in any fiscal year be spent in that year, 
thus preventing expenditure control by 
the executive branch. 

The two versions of the legislation 
House and Senate, were submitted to a 
protracted conf2rence. In the end, agree- 
ment was reached by unanimous vote of 
the conferees, and on June 10, 1970, I 
voted in favor of the conference version 
along with all other Members of the 
House voting on the issue. 

The conference version, so far as the 
Hill-Burton grant program was con- 
cerned, continued the traditional dis- 
tribution formula. It was a 3-year pro- 
gram authorizing the appropriation of 
a total of $1,202 million. While the con- 
ference amount was $265 million above 
the bill the House passed a year earlier, 
it was iittle more than a third of the 
Senate-passed figure. 

When the conference committee pre- 
sented its case to us on June 10, I, for 
one, thought the House conferees had 
done a pretty good job to bring the Sen- 
ate back from $3,305 million to a figure 
less than $300 million above the original 
House bill. 

There was no indication that the ad- 
ministration was displeased with the 
compromise, no indication that the 
amount so far exceeded the President’s 
budget as to threaten a veto. 

The conferees also brought back the 
Senate availability of appropriations 
provision, modified in such a way that 
instead of all health programs, it would 
reach only three—Hill-Burton, mental 
health, and mental retardation. 

Here again there was absolutely no 
indication that the administration op- 
posed such a provision. No hint of veto 
was heard in these Halls. 

In his veto message the President 
writes that the grant program at $1,202 
million exceeds his budget by $350 mil- 
lion. Equally important, the availability 
of appropriations title, section 601, is so 
restrictive in the management of Fed- 
eral expenditures as to make it impos- 
sible for the President to exercise control 
within the limits of the expenditure ceil- 
ing imposed upon him by Congress. 

In this case there has been a complete 
breakdown in communication between 
the President and his leadership in the 
House. The membership was not told 
that the administration was opposed to 
the final version of the bill. In fact, the 
administration’s leadership here sup- 
ported the conference report. Neither a 
word was said nor a vote cast against it. 

We are told that if the veto is sus- 
tained the Congress will promptly pass 
a bill identical except for the deletion of 
the availability of appropriations section 
601. I have introduced a bill to accom- 
plish that. The issue immediately before 
the House is thus narrowed to whether 
the President should be compelled to 
spend all the money Congress appropri- 
ates. If it is good policy to compel a cer- 
tain level of expenditure for three health 
programs, it would be equally good policy 
to compel expenditure in most, if not all, 
programs throughout the Government. 
If Congress were effectively organized to 
make those judgments, that would be 
one thing. Regrettably, it is not. And the 
only mechanism for expenditure control 
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now existing is in the Executive. There 
must be a management of Federal ex- 
penditures. Congress cannot on the one 
hand impose an expenditure ceiling on 
the President and on the other hand 
deny him flexibility in expenditure man- 
agement, unless Congress is ready to 
completely Manage every expenditure. 
But Congress cannot do that, at least 
not now. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to sus- 
tain the veto. I do so believing this Con- 
gress will pass legislation continuing the 
Hill-Burton program. I do so also with 
the plea that the President will not again 
veto legislation with popular support 
without suggesting to his leadership here 
at the time of House debate his disagree- 
ment with the bill. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, at the very 
time that the U.S. health services are on 
the verge of important breakthroughs in 
their research, the money for the sup- 
port of such programs is being denied 
them. We hear of plans by the Federal 
Government to eliminate the division of 
chronic disease of the Public Health 
Service with the resulting loss of the 
Bureau of Cancer Control. To some, it 
seems insignificant that this Bureau has 
been responsible for training or special- 
ists for the early detection and the treat- 
ment of cancer. Yet, I believe that Pres- 
ident Nixon’s veto on Monday of the bill 
appropriating funds for the construction 
and the modernization of medical facil- 
ities is the most serious setback that 
health care has received thus far. 

Let Congress appropriate $290,000,000 
for the supersonic transport plane and 
the White House will shout “bravo.” Let 
Congress appropriate grants for hospital 
construction and modernization and the 
White House cries “fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity.” It is once again time to raise the 
issue of this administration’s seeming 
lack of concern with the health and well- 
being of its citizens. 

The United States has traditionally 
thought of itself as the richest and the 
healthiest Nation on this earth. Statis- 
tics, however, prove otherwise. Twelve 
nations rank better on the rate of in- 
fant mortality than does the United 
States; 29 nations have higher male life 
expectancy; six have better life ex- 
pectancy among their female population. 
Obviously, our efforts until this time have 
left much to be desired, and those efforts 
are in serious danger of being reduced 
still further because of the lack of funds. 
Despite all this, the President still terms 
hospital construction “fiscally irrespon- 
sible.” 

Community health centers in this 
country have traditionally provided an 
invaluable service in their excellent treat- 
ment of the mentally disturbed. These 
centers have become integral parts of 
the communities they serve, and we need 
more of them. We must also insure that 
the quality of the staff that they hire 
remains high, 

These centers have made important 
breakthroughs in the treatment and the 
rehabilitation of narcotics addicts, and 
have the ability and the facilities to ex- 
pand such service if they are given ade- 
quate funds. 

Yet, the administration’s proposed 
1971 level of funding falls far below that 
of last year. It provides for no new “ini- 
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tiation and development grants,” and 
will not permit any new construction of 
mental health facilities. In addition, no 
money has been allotted for the child 
mental health programs that the centers 
presently administer. 

Our medical and dental schools have 
had to ask the Federal Government for 
more money. Many have seen their en- 
dowments eaten up by the high cost of 
educating the future doctors and dentists 
that this country needs so desperately. 
We decry the shortage of such health 
professionals only to find that the Gov- 
ernment meets these needs with too 
little, too late. In the views of numerous 
deans of our medical schools, Federal 
initiatives have been far from sufficient. 

Is it too much to ask that a nation as 
rich as ours be given the best of health 
care? Is it too much to ask that a nation 
as rich as ours not have its citizens make 
appointments to have operations when 
there is a “free bed” rather than when 
there is need to have an operation? 

Our Nation is in the midst of a serious 
economic situation; there is nobody 
that can deny that fact. However, our 
Nation is also in the midst of a serious 
health crisis, and we do not have to ap- 
point another commission to tell us that. 
Doctors have come to my office in Wash- 
ington to tell me that their research 
money has been cut off. Some have said 
that they were on the brink of a discovery 
of the relationship between cholesterol, 
high blood pressure, and heart disease, 
only to find their project suddenly can- 
celed because of the lack of funds. 

Mr. Speaker, we have money for guns 
and for armaments. We pay people not to 
produce wheat; we spend a small for- 
tune on a commercial aircraft that will 
be used by only a tiny percentage of our 
population. Yet, we cut off funds for 
heart research. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that there is 
something seriously wrong with a nation 
that turns its back on the real health 
problems of today. This Congress, be- 
cause of the Presidential veto, has been 
given still another chance to reaffirm its 
commitment to the health and well-being 
of its citizens. I urge that this Congress 
act to overturn the Presidential veto and 
to pass the appropriation for the con- 
struction and modernization of our hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am frankly 
amazed that the President has vetoed 
H.R. 11102, extending the Hill-Burton 
program for hospital construction and 
modernization. 

In his veto message to the Congress, 
the President said that his legislative 
proposals regarding hospital construc- 
tion “faced the need to determine pri- 
orities in the uses of limited Federal 
dollars.” The legislation Congress passed, 
the President continued, “avoids facing 
up to the choice that has to be made.” 

Mr. Speaker, let us look for a minute 
at the priorities which seem to be of 
concern to this administration. 

We know, for example, from State 
health agencies administering hospital 
construction programs, that a present 
need exists for an additional 85,000 acute 
care hospital beds, 893 public health cen- 
ters, 164,430 additional long-term beds, 
872 diagnostic and treatment centers, 
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and 388 rehabilitation facilities, with a 
total estimated cost of $5.3 billion. 

In his 1971 budget, the President asks 
for only $89 million for grants and loans 
for hospital construction, obviously a 
totally inadequate amount to finance 
present needs. 

But while the President asks for only 
$89 million for hospitals for the 1971 
fiscal year, he sought just a few days 
ago a $200 million loan guarantee for 
Penn-Central Railroad—a little welfare 
program from the Federal Tresaury for 
a $7 billion corporation. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, I am just as 
interested as the President in cutting un- 
necessary spending, but why in heaven’s 
name cannot we cut back on unnecessary 
moon spending, cut back on SST sub- 
sidies, cut back on foreign aid to political 
dictatorships like Greece, and cut back 
on subsidies to private corporations ra- 
ther than gouging it out of the hides of 
small and large communities throughout 
this country which are badly in need of 
health care facilities. 

The President's action in vetoing H.R. 
11102 can legitimately lead us to ques- 
tion whether this administration has any 
strenuous commitment at all in the field 
of health care. That veto will certainly 
hamper future construction to meet our 
health care needs. I do not support that 
veto and I urge this House not to. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to go on record as supporting President 
Nixon in his veto of the Medical Facili- 
ties Construction and Modernization 
Amendments of 1970. 

For one thing the bill provides $350 
million in excess of the amount requested 
by Mr. Nixon in his budget for fiscal 
1971, and, in the process, puts awry the 
President’s efforts to cut back on Federal 
spending and hew to the line of fiscal 
responsibility. 

One could easily forgive this excess in 
spending, however, on the grounds that 
the money is being assigned to a good 
cause if there were not other negative 
aspects associated with the measure. 

For one thing, the bill prevents the 
President from managing Federal ex- 
penditures in a prudent manner by com- 
pelling him to spend money whether or 
not it is needed, and this compulsion 
would be in effect for an extended period 
of time. 

For another thing, the bill, by forcing 
the President to spend in one area, pre- 
vents him from spending in other areas 
that might have a greater need for fi- 
nancial support. 

And a final consideration is that this 
compulsion aspect on Federal spending 
could perform as a precedent, setting the 
stage for binding the President with re- 
spect to other Federal programs. 

In summary, I could support this bill, 
and I feel sure President Nixon could, 
too, providing the “forced spending” pro- 
vision was not a part of the legislation. 
With this provision in the measure, the 
good features of the bill are too greatly 
diluted. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday, when the President vetoed 
the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 
Act, he noted that to do otherwise would 
have been to take “a long step down the 
road to fiscal irresponsibility.” It is re- 
gretful that the President has chosen 
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this legislation to demonstrate his newly 
developed concern for the condition of 
our economy. The Hill-Burton Act has 
been, since its inception in 1946, one of 
the most productive pieces of health leg- 
islation ever enacted by the Congress. 
The funds derived from this act have 
made possible the construction of nu- 
merous health facilities throughout our 
Nation. Recent statistics provided by the 
various State agencies administering this 
program, indicate there exists today, a 
dire need for an additional 85,000 acute 
care hospital beds, 893 public health 
centers, 872 diagnostic centers, and 164,- 
430 additional long-term beds. By veto- 
ing this bill, the President has chosen to 
cut costs at the expense of the millions 
in our Nation who so desperately need 
hospital care. I find this a very disturbing 
choice. The ability to provide health care 
is meaningless without adequate health 
facilities. 

I am aware, as I am sure all of my 
colleagues are, of the need to cut unnec- 
essary expenses at this time. Ways must 
certainly be found to slow the inflation- 
ary spiral, but the President's choice is 
totally unacceptable. 

In 1961, in his message to Congress 
on health and hospital care, President 
Kennedy said: 

As long as people are stricken by a disease 
which we have the ability to prevent, as long 
as people are chained by a disability which 
can be reversed, as long as needless death 
takes its toll, then American health will be 
unfinished business. 


Mr. Speaker, we still have this unfin- 
ished business before us and therefore, 
cannot let this historical act expire. I 
urge my colleagues to override this Presi- 
dential veto in order that the benefits 
which have emanated from this act may 
continue. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dential veto of the Hill-Burton Act 
opens wide the door for the demagog for 
irresponsible charges both against Presi- 
dent Nixon and against those voting to 
sustain the President’s veto. 

The Hill-Burton program for much- 
needed hospital construction work is a 
great program, and one which I have al- 
ways supported strongly. The issue is 
not, as some would attempt to make you 
believe, whether you support this act or 
dissapprove of it. 

The critical facts are these: The Presi- 
dent in his budget requested a continua- 
tion of the Hill-Burton program, at the 
same time laying emphasis on the ad- 
vantages of weaving in improvement and 
expansion of existing hospitalization fa- 
cilities along with new construction as 
being the most practical way of provid- 
ing in the fastest possible way the maxi- 
mum number of new hospital beds so 
badly needed in America today. Con- 
gress increased the total appropriation 
authorization by $350 million, Congress 
at the same time required the President 
to spend every nickel of this money. 
Meanwhile, Congress is continuing to 
impose an overall spending limitation 
on the President. 

So, we have the spectacle of Congress 
trying to force expenditures, while it is 
ordering that strict limitations be placed 
on expenditures. 

The very same people who are criticiz- 
ing the President for not making more 
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progress in the fight against inflation are 
trying to make success impossible, by 
adding an additional $350 million to his 
budget request, and then requiring that 
it all be spent. 

If we are to be responsible, and if we 
are to aid the President in the fight 
against inflation, we should maintain his 
budget levels, and permit him flexibility 
in managing our fiscal affairs. To do 
otherwise is an assumption of full 
blame for the consequential inflationary 
results. 

As for the Hill-Burton program itself, 
it will continue and all programs now 
underway or contemplated will continue. 
A new bill has been introduced with nu- 
merous sponsors, including myself, with- 
out the additional inflationary $350 mil- 
lion, and I have no doubt that respon- 
sible Members of Congress will see that 
prompt action is taken to continue the 
Hill-Burton program. It will be con- 
tinued on the same basis as before, and 
on a basis that will now throw gasoline 
on the present hot flames of inflation. 

I shall support the renewal of the Hill- 
Burton Act with vigor and enthusiasm. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have given 
much thought as to my vote on whether 
or not to sustain or override the Presi- 
dent’s veto on the bill which would ex- 
tend for 3 years the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction and modernization pro- 
gram. I continue, as in the past, to be a 
strong supporter of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. It has been one of the most suc- 
cessful programs of Congress to increase 
the number of hospital beds in the Na- 
tion, which have been inadequate for the 
needs of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to briefly discuss 
each of the points I think the Members 
of the House should consider today. 

One of these is the need for the Gov- 
ernment to practice restraint in spending 
on account of inflation. The second point 
at issue is the special need now for hos- 
pitalization and the acute problem 
throughout the Nation. Also, there is the 
objection of the President that the Sen- 
ate added language to the House bill 
which made the amounts appropriated by 
Congress under this authorization man- 
datory. 

As to the matter of inflationary spend- 
ing, it should be remembered that this 
legislation was passed by the House on 
a rolicall vote of 351 to 0. At that time I 
considered the inflationary aspects of the 
bill and supported it because it was an 
authorization and not an appropriation. 
I think the proper time to cut inflation- 
ary spending is when appropriation bills 
are considered, Of course, it is the Appro- 
priations Committee which scrutinizes 
legislative programs and weighs the pri- 
orities and attempts to keep the overall 
total spending in line. So, as I say, I 
think when we consider the appropria- 
tion bill we should decide the proper 
amount which should be spent. 

Mr. Speaker, on the subject of Fed- 
eral expenditures, the Nation now faces 
a conflict between unemployment and the 
need to stimulate the economy, and on 
the other hand the desirability of cool- 
ing the economy by restraint on spend 
ing. In the First Congressional District 
of the State of Washington, which I have 
the honor to represent, unemployment, 
I am told, exceeds 8% percent. 
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Eight and one-half percent plus em- 
ployment is not a recession, it is a de- 
pression. I think that in areas such as 
my district inflation must be secondary 
and that the Federal Government should 
not freeze Federal projects; instead it 
should go ahead with projects that are 
needed. For example, I understand that 
at the present time 34 percent of my 
carpenters are unemployed. Hospital 
construction would help this situation. 
So I support the full amount of the Hill- 
Burton authorization and hope that 
there will be construction of this nature 
in the Seattle area. 

Mr. Speaker, the second point involves 
health needs of the Nation. I have 
checked and find that my constituents 
are confronted with shortages and over- 
crowding of hospital facilities and that 
there is a shortage of emergency and out- 
patient facilities. So, I think the program 
should have a high priority. 

And finally, Mr. Speaker, the President 
has objected to this legislation because of 
its mandatory language. I recognize this 
problem; it came up in connection with 
the veto of the HEW appropriation bill. 
At that time we had a total ceiling on 
spending. For 1971, however, such a ceil- 
ing has not been enacted, although the 
House passed one. As to whether or not 
Congress can force the President to spend 
money, Mr. Speaker, I assumed when this 
matter came up before that the HEW 
formula was mandatory, but I do not 
believe the Congress can make the Presi- 
dent spend money on any project. 

If the President does not spend the 
money there is nothing Congress would 
or could do about it. But meanwhile I 
very much doubt, under the Constitu- 
tion, that the Congress has the right to 
force the President to spend money that 
he does not want to spend. So, as I say, 
I have given this matter great thought 
and have come to the conclusion that I 
could not properly represent my constit- 
uents if I voted to sustain the veto. I 
feel especially that the House is right 
in this case because we passed the bill 
without any objection from the execu- 
tive branch as to the inflation factor 
involved, and later with the mandatory 
language in it we passed the conference 
report with no notice that the President 
objected. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to support my 
President whenever I can do so. But, in 
this case the needs of the people in my 
congressional district are such that this 
legislation should become law. 

I include at this point a telegram from 
the Washington State Director of Public 
Health in support of this program: 

Since its inception the Hill Burton pro- 
gram has been most successful and efficient 
means of getting federal dollars down to the 
local level where it is most needed, of any 
program yet conceived. Practically all areas 
in the state have received federal assist- 
ance in the construction of health facili- 
ties. The Hill Burton program provided the 
leadership and incentive for the establish- 
ment of health facilities planning and con- 
struction and licensing programs of our 
state, There is still great need for federal 
assistance in this state. For the past three 
fiscal years we have had applications for 
over $71 million of Hill Burton participa- 
tion in construction costs totalling almost 
$2 billion. Total allocation for past three 
fiscal years has been $9,476,763 which is ap- 
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proximately 13% of the $71 million plus 
which has been applied for. Facilities have 
become outmoded and obsolete. Approxi- 
mately 50% of our existing facilities do not 
conform to Federal standards. As Director 
of the Washington State Department of 
Health, I strongly urge you to vote to con- 
tinue the Hill Burton program at reasonable 
level, including the loan provision. 
WALLACE LANE, 
Director, Washington State Department 
of Health. 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr, Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation identical to that 
sponsored yesterday by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) which is 
identical to the Hill-Burton bill with one 
exception—title VI, section 601, is 
eliminated. 

The dollar amount of the program is 
not changed. The mandatory spending 
requirement—the major reason the Pres- 
ident vetoed the measure—would be 
removed. 

I have always been a strong supporter 
of the Hill-Burton program and will con- 
tinue to be. I am sure an overwhelming 
majority of the Members of this body 
share my thinking, however, that the 
mandatory spending requirement places 
an illegal and unjust restriction upon the 
executive branch. 

When the House initially passed the 
Hill-Burton bill, the mandatory spending 
provision was not in the bill—it was 
added in the Senate. After 5 weeks of 
attempting to hammer out an acceptable 
compromise, and after having reduced 
the bill over $1 billion from the level ap- 
proved by the Senate, the House con- 
ferees reluctantly agreed to accept title 
Vi—the mandatory spending provision. 
When the conference report was before 
this body, it was pointed out that a 
dangerous precedent was being set by 
including this provision, but acceptance 
was apparently the price of passage. 

The President, in his veto message, 
pointed out that the restriction on his 
flexibility would be drastically impaired. 
A limitation on total 1971 spending has 
already been passed by the House and 
reported out by the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. By insisting that the 
President spend the funds appropriated 
for the Hill-Burton program over the 
next 3 years, and at the same time limit- 
ing what the President may spend in 
total outlays for fiscal 1971, the Congress 
has withdrawn with one hand the au- 
thority necessary to do what it requires 
with the other. 

I urge my colleagues to vote to sustain 
the President's veto of the Hill-Burton 
bill, H.R. 11102, on the basis of title VI, 
section 601. 

I further urge my colleagues to work 
for immediate passage of the new legis- 
lation which I and many others have al- 
ready introduced—legislation which is 
identical to the vetoed Hill-Burton bill, 
with the exception that title VI, section 
601 is removed. 

By immediate action on this legisla- 
tion—a program that has had bipartisan 
support throughout the years—we will 
show that we recognize the logic in the 
President’s veto while at the same time 
show our strong and overwhelming sup- 
port and interest in maintaining the 
Hill-Burton program. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, I 
support the effort today to override the 
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President’s veto of the Medical Facilities 
Construction and Modernization Amend- 
ments of 1970. 

In the President’s first exercise of the 
veto power last winter, when he refused 
to sign the Labor-HEW appropriations 
bill for fiscal year 1970, it was estimated 
that North Carolina lost nearly $25 mil- 
lion that it would have had under the 
bill originally passed by the Congress. 

Nearly $4 million of that total would 
have been used for hospital construction 
and renovation—the same programs 
which would suffer again if the Presi- 
dent’s latest veto is sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, North Carolina and the 
rest of the Nation cannot afford to lose 
money for these purposes again. The 
Congress realized this when it enacted 
the 1970 amendments without a dissent- 
ing vote. We were unanimous then, and 
I hope we will be unanimous today. 

If the Congress sustains the President’s 
veto it will not be a disaster for health 
care in North Carolina, but it will be a 
crippling blow. Many of our hospitals 
are already on their knees. We should 
not push them down further. 

When you walk into a hospital today 
and see patients backed up in the halls 
because of inadequate room space for 
beds, when you see whole sections of old 
hospitals literally crumbling with the 
patients inside them, then you recognize 
the need for full Hill-Burton funding. 

In North Carolina alone, this veto 
would at least reduce the funds available 
for a new county hospital to be built in 
Durham, and it would affect needed 
hospital renovation in 10 other cities. 

I do not think the patients, or the doc- 
tors, or the nurses, or the staff in these 
hospitals will tolerate less than complete 
renovation. 

What other choice is there? Do you 
renovate only the rooms, and leave the 
laboratory in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion? Do you remodel the laboratories 
and rooms, but leave inadequate fire es- 
capes? Or do you stretch your money out 
and try to renovate everything, but do 
an incomplete job? 

Mr. Speaker, i cannot understand the 
reasoning behind the veto of this bill. I 
do not understand how the administra- 
tion on one day can ask the Congress for 
$750 million to bail out the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and then on the next day veto 
a hospital bill. 

Surely we have a mistaken sense of 
priorities if the health of a railroad is 
more important than the health of the 
Nation. 

To be sure, the administration has im- 
proved its position on Hill-Burton funds 
since the day when it proposed that the 
program be terminated and the costs 
transferred to medicare. And I do not 
question the fact that the President has 
a real interest in medical care and in re- 
modeling the Nation’s hospitals. We all 
do. 

But a genuine interest is not enough, 
not if the funds to implement that in- 
terest are withheld. It is of little comfort 
to a patient in an outmoded hospital that 
his leaders in Washington are interested 
in his plight. 

Mr. Speaker, we must have full fund- 
ing for this program. The judgment of 
every Democrat and every Republican in 
the Congress was not wrong. I urge that 
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each of my colleagues vote to override 
the veto this afternoon. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
against overriding the President’s veto. 
When this measure passed the House 
originally, I voted for it and was happy 
to support the Hill-Burton program for 
continuing improvement of our hospitals 
and other health care facilities as I al- 
ways have in the past. The bill, as it 
passed the House, was a far better bill 
than that before us now, and it would 
have updated and strengthened the pro- 
gram in a number of ways. Moreover, it 
would have done so without imposing up- 
on the President the straitjacket man- 
dating expenditures now found in sec- 
tion 601. As President Nixon has said, 
“it would interfere with my ability to 
comply with the limitation on total 1971 
spending already passed by the House of 
Representatives.” 

Unfortunately, while recognizing the 
need for continuing to build and improve 
our hospitals, which I will support in 
new legislation if this veto is sustained, 
I recognize also that health care in this 
country has suffered greatly from infia- 
tion. In all measures that come before 
us here, we have to realize and take into 
account that mandated expenditures by 
the Federal Government can be a major 
factor in pouring more fuel on the fire, 
since they remove the judgment of the 
executive branch as to timing and prior- 
ities of particular projects. 

In any event, the funds authorized 
would have to be appropriated, and this 
provision in the authorization bill may 
make it more difficult to get the appro- 
priations desired. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Nation is facing a very serious health 
crisis. The administration has already 
contributed to the worsening of this cri- 
sis with drastic cutbacks in Federal pro- 
grams of aid for medica] education, re- 
search, and health manpower. This past 
Monday, President Nixon struck what is 
perhaps the most serious blow of all when 
he vetoed the Medical Facilities Con- 
struction and Modernization Amend- 
ments Act. This veto must be overridden. 

Medical experts all agree that the most 
serious weakness in our health effort is 
our failure to deliver health services to 
the people, particularly to the lower and 
middle-income families. That was the 
problem that the legislation attacked. 

It is vitally needed legislation. I am 
proud that I was able to play a role in 
shaping it and equally proud of the fact 
that many of the reforms that I sug- 
gested have been carried into the act 
that was sent to the President. 

The bill that President Nixon has ve- 
toed would have made $3 billion avail- 
able over a 3-year period for a broad 
program for the construction and mod- 
ernization of urgently needed health fa- 
cilities of all types. In vetoing it, the 
President has demonstrated callous dis- 
regard for our grave domestic problems 
that was demonstrated in his recent veto 
of the education bill. 

The medical facilities bill made impor- 
tant new breakthroughs in meeting the 
desperate health needs of the average 
American family. Not only did it provide 
a billion dollar program for the con- 
struction and modernization of public 
and nonprofit hospitals and extended 
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care facilities, but it provided the first 
significant funding for the creation of 
outpatient facilities, public health cen- 
ters, and rehabilitation facilities. 

Under this bill we would, for the first 
time, be able to make a start to bring 
full and effective health care to the mid- 
dle- and lower income communities in 
both rural and urban areas. 

At this time the vast majority of mid- 
dle- and lower income families are de- 
nied these services. 

The terrible price of this denial can 
be seen in one set of simple statistics. 
Men in 22 nations have a longer life ex- 
pectancy than the average American 
male, and the infant mortality rate in 
the United States ranks 14th in the 
world. 

A significant advance made under this 
bill was the change of the outdated Hill- 
Burton formula under which hospital 
construction funds were allocated prin- 
cipally to rural southern communities. 
The legislation which the President 
vetoed would have removed this restric- 
tion. It would have permitted us, for the 
first time, to allocate health facilities 
where the greatest need is. It would have 
allowed the States to determine where 
their portion of the funds were to be 
spent. It would permit a State like New 
York to use the funds to meet the desper- 
ate needs of its growing urban centers. 

One of the most serious problems that 
has stood in the way of effective delivery 
of health care to the American people is 
the inability of many economically de- 
prived communities to raise the local 
share necessary for the construction of 
health facilities. The only alternative for 
these communities was to raise the cost 
of health care in order to pay for the 
construction of the facilities. 

The gross inequity is clear. 

If the families in these communities 
could afford the increased cost of health 
care, they could have afforded to raise 
their local share. Under existing law, the 
burden falls heaviest upon those who can 
least afford to bear it. The result has been 
not only increased cost, but failure to 
construct health facilities where they are 
most needed. 

In some hospitals across the country, 
the per diem rate exceeds $100. Last year, 
the national average was $65 a day, an 
increase of 12 percent over the preceding 
year—and the cost is rising rapidly. 

This bill made an important advance 
toward relieving this inequity and re- 
ducing the cost of health care. It gives 
the States the option of increasing the 
Federal share of construction up to 90 
percent for projects that offer potential 
for reducing health care costs through 
shared services, interfacility cooperation, 
or independent ambulatory facilities. 

The President, in vetoing this bill, has 
come out against the effort to fight the 
rising cost of health services: 

The States reported to the President 
that their urgent needs for the construc- 
tion of new health facilities required an 
investment of $6 billion and their need 
for modernization $10.5 billion. 

The President in his veto has offered 
them nothing. 

In his veto message, the President 
said: 
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The major requirements today are to mod- 
ernize existing but obsolete hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the inner cities, and, in the face 
of sky-rocketing medical costs, to expand 
other types of medical facilities which can 
serve as more efficient and economic alter- 
natives to hospital care. 


This statement is true. But it repre- 
sents the same empty rhetoric that the 
Nixon administration has applied to all 
of our domestic programs, for the legis- 
lation that the President proposed to re- 
place the bill which he has vetoed—H.R. 
10126 introduced by Congressman GER- 
ALD Forp, the minority leader—contains 
not 1 cent to accomplish this goal. 

Instead, it provides for a system of 
Federal guarantees for loans from the 
private sector at existing interest rates. 
There is no single proposal that could 
contribute more to the already sky- 
rocketing cost of health care than the 
President’s proposal. 

The American people must no longer 
be deprived of the essential health serv- 
ices that we now recognize to be their 
right. We have the resources to see that 
these health services are made available 
to all. The Congress of the United States 
made an important forward step toward 
achieving this goal in the enactment of 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments Act. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s veto of this legislation must 
be overridden. 

Mr, MINISH. Mr. Speaker, from its in- 
ception in 1946, the Hill-Burton program 
has been the prime instrument for Fed- 
eral support of construction and mod- 
ernization of public and private non- 
profit health facilities. 

Since that time, the need for im- 
proved health facilities within urban 
areas has expanded greatly. When the 
program began, many of the hospital 
shortages were in rural areas. However, 
the problem has shifted greatly from 
lack of facilities in outlying areas to ob- 
solete facilities within the cities. More- 
over, hospital equipment has become 
more specialized and more expensive. 

The increased cost of equipment 
coupled with the inflationary costs of 
hospital equipment and supplies calls 
for increased funding. Nonetheless, 
aware of the need for improved health 
facilities and although admitting that we 
are in the midst of a “grave health 
crisis,” the administration has seen fit 
to veto this measure. One of the reasons 
given was the increase in authorization 
above the budget. 

The Congress, however, believes that 
the budget request was too low, for it not 
only increased the authorization but 
passed the measure unanimously in both 
the House and Senate. Such bipartisan 
support of necessary health facilities can 
hardly be called “fiscal irresponsibility.” 

An overview of the measure demon- 
strates that its provisions and author- 
izations will permit the Nation’s health 
facilities to remain functional in spite of 
inflationary costs of medical and health 
facilities. It is paramount that we ade- 
quately support this vital program. 

The present administration places a 
low priority on health care needs, in spite 
of our acknowledged health crisis, by 
disapproving this measure. Moreover, 
this is the second bill the President has 
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vetoed; the HEW appropriations meas- 
ure was the first. Both pieces of legisla- 
tion provided for health services. 

In fact, although the administration 
finds unacceptable a hospital grant au- 
thorization $350 million above the budget 
request, I recall that the budget allo- 
cated $290 million for the supersonic 
transport, a high-speed pollution ma- 
chine. 

The evidence is overwhelming that 
the administration will support unnec- 
essary technological development to the 
detriment of vital health needs, and it 
is up to the Congress to insure that such 
lopsided priorities are balanced. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity 
to go on record as supporting H.R. 11102, 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1969, as 
adopted by Congress, and to urge Con- 
gress to override President Nixon’s veto 
of this bill. 

I recently attended a meeting of hos- 
pital administrators in my area. Al- 
though the purpose of this meeting was 
to discuss the difficulties two inner city 
hospitals have in meeting daily operat- 
ing costs, attention was also directed to 
the urgent need for new and improved 
medical facilities. The communities in 
my area and throughout the Nation are 
experiencing many difficulties in trying 
to meet ever-increasing medical needs. 
The hospitals have attempted to meet 
these needs through extensive modern- 
ization funded by the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram and by private loans. However, the 
Hill-Burton program is oversubscribed 
to and the current high interest rates 
coupled with the burden of rising hos- 
pital and medical costs have limited the 
effectiveness of their efforts. 

Greater participation by the Federal 
Government is needed if the required 
medical facilities can be made available. 
The appropriations authorized by this 
bill will be used to construct and remodel 
needed hospitals, to reduce the high 
amount of interest that hospitals are re- 
quired to pay on loans, and to give hos- 
pitals the means to purchase lifesaving 
equipment, such as kidney machines, 
that are now financially unobtainable. 

The authorizations adopted by Con- 
gress exhibit foresight and concern and 
do not demonstrate fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity. The appropriations are not excessive 
but meet only the health care needs now 
required by communities. If these re- 
quirements are not met now, the future 
needs will provide us with an almost 
impossible task to accomplish. 

Adequate health care facilities have 
always been a high priority of this coun- 
try. Gentlemen, I urge that we maintain 
this as a priority and override the veto. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing voted for H.R. 11102 and having in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 16359, which would 
provide grants to medical schools and 
hospitals to assist them in establishing 
special departments and programs in the 
field of family practice, my record is 
clear as to the support I give to effective 
and manageable programs to improve 
health services to all of our citizens. 

I will be pleased to support the bill in- 
troduced yesterday by my colleague, Mr. 
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SPRINGER, which would carry out the ex- 
panded program the President envisions 
in this field. I note, of course, the fact 
that health outlays for fiscal 1971 are 
substantially higher than previous years 
and thus we are giving necessary priority 
to this field. 

However, taking into account the over- 
all deficit in the Federal budget, the ad- 
verse effect of a deficit on the economy 
and the purchasing power of our citizens, 
and recognizing the great responsibility 
the President has for maintaining a 
sound governmental fiscal status, I cast 
my vote against overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Hill-Burton Act and its provisions have 
been of such importance to Connecticut 
in coping with the need for additional 
hospital space in the last decade—a need 
that demands continuing attention— 
that I have received and wish to place in 
the Record at this point a sample of 
communications regarding this question: 

HARTFORD, CONN., 
June 24,1970. 
EMILIO Q. DADDARIO: 

The June 25 consideration of Hill Burton 
appropriation has important impact on or- 
derly development of health care at a reason- 
able cost. Connecticut urgently needs more 
than 1000 additional hospital and long-term 
care beds and needs modernization of more 
than 11000 of the existing 28000 beds. Cutting 
off Hill Burton funds will set back this work. 

FRANKLIN M, Foote, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health. 
NEw HAvEN, CONN., 
June 24, 1970. 
EMILIO Q. DADDARIO: 

Strongly urge that you override President 
Nixon’s veto on Hill-Burton legislation hos- 
pital in Connecticut desperately need capital 
dollars in order to continue to meet the 
growing health needs of Connecticut citizens. 

Buiss B. CLARK, M.D., 
President, 
Connecticut Hospital Association. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO: 

I read with amazement today that the 
President had vetoed unanimously-passed a 
bill for construction and modernization of 
medical facilities (H.R. 11102). It hardly 
seems possible, in face of all Government’s 
and our efforts to improve care, to increase 
members of health personnel, and to mod- 
ernize facilities that crippled blow would be 
dealt. I urge you to do all in your power to 
override this veto. If we fail, the consumers, 
not the providers will be those who will 
suffer most. 

I. STEWART HAMILTON, MD., 
President and Executive Director Hart- 
ford Hospital and Chairman, Coun- 
sel of Teaching, Hospital Associa- 
tion of American Medical. 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., 
June 24, 1970. 
Congressman EMILIO DADDARIO: 

Presidential veto of H.R. 11102 augurs dis- 
astrous short and long term effects on health 
services already in crisis nationwide. Urge 
you to take action to override veto. 

Dr. F. C. REDLIcH, 
Dean, Yale School of Medicine, Yale 
University. 
New LONDON, CONN., 
June 25, 1970. 
Representative EMILIO DADDARIO: 

Most urgently request you to override the 

President’s cancellation of Hill-Burton pro- 
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gram which has been a most successful and 
beneficial use of funds. 
CHESTER W. KITCHINGS, 
President, Lawrence and Memorial 


Hospital. 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I cast my 
vote today to override the President’s 
veto of H.R. 11102, the Hospital and 
Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970. 

The last several weeks have demon- 
strated an appalling insensitivity by this 
administration to the human needs of 
the American people. 

Less than a month ago we were asked 
to appropriate an additional $290 million 
for the development of the supersonic 
transport—a project which will even- 
tually cost the taxpayer somewhere be- 
tween $1.3 billion and $4 billion. 

In a recent Defense procurement bill, 
which totaled $20 billion, we were asked 
to appropriate funds for the B-1 bomb- 
er—a manned bomber on which we will 
spend a projected $2.25 billion to build 
five planes. 

The last several months have seen this 
administration ask for a several hundred 
million dollar contingency fund to sup- 
port Lockheed Corp.—to assist in pay- 
ing for some of the $3.5 billion cost over- 
run on the construction of the C-5\A—a 
plane which may now have wing fatigue 
problems. 

For the last week the administration 
has been asking for support for the Penn 
Central Railroad to keep this corpora- 
tion, which has some $7 billion in cor- 
porate assets from “insolvency.” The 
request was not in the President's budget. 

In the last month we have been asked 
to expand the ABM program from two 
to eight sites at a cost of $365 million 
with billions more to come. 

The list of proposals to support cor- 
porations, to build unproven, useless, 
military hardware, and subsidy research 
on a new plane that will be used by only 
a few while damaging the environment 
of all seems to go on and on without end. 

Yet when the Congress passes an ex- 
tension and improvement of the Hill- 
Burton Hospital Aid Act, the President 
objects. He vetoes it. 

In vetoing this bill, the President fails 
to consider the mental and physical 
health of the rural and inner city pop- 
ulations of America whose only contacts 
with a hospital are the already under- 
staffed and underequipped emergency 
wards of our overcrowded hospitals. In 
vetoing this bill, the President struck 
down the $20 million provided to begin a 
program of emergency ward improve- 
ment and modernization. 

In vetoing this bill, the President 
strikes down a new loan guarantee pro- 
gram which would attract non-Federal 
funds for construction and moderniza- 
tion of needed health facilities—and 
health facilities are desperately needed. 

America’s hospitals are today lacking 
455,000 acute and long-term beds. Each 
year some 31,000 hospital beds become 
obsolete. In all, American hospitals are 
in need of a capital investment of $16.5 
million. 

The following table highlights the dis- 
astrous hospital facilities situation fac- 
ing America. 
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HEALTH FACILITY CAPITAL NEEDS 
{In million of dollars} 


Additional 
capacity 


Modern- 


Category Total ization 


10, 580 


7, 220 
2,145 


5,925 


2,975 
1, 655 
350 


310 
Diagnostic and treatment 
Centers. ............... = A 635 


Source: Health Facilities Planning and Construction Service, 
DHEW, Sept. 3, 1969. 

I believe that in the world’s richest 
Nation, each citizen should have the 
right to the best possible health care. 

The Hill-Burton legislation which the 
President vetoed would go a long way 
toward providing better health care. It 
is desperately needed. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I most 
earnestly urge and hope that, after very 
careful reflection, this House will sub- 
stantially vote to override the President's 
veto of H.R. 11102, extending for 3 years 
the Hill-Burton- program of grants for 
hospital construction and modernization. 
The real and basic question involved in 
our action here in this matter is, I 
think, whether immediate human needs 
should be placed above all other needs in 
our determinations and allocations of 
the proper spending of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Of course, I very deeply believe that 
the correct and prudent answer to that 
question is that human needs should 
come first before anything else and that 
human needs in the fundamental areas 
of health, medical care, and medical fa- 
cilities, especially for the poor and the 
elderly, should be given one of the very 
highest priorities for Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, since the President’s veto 
action I have received a continuous flow 
of messages and personal appeals from 
the most reputable individual and orga- 
nizational medical sources earnestly re- 
questing that the full appropriations 
provided in the original bill be approved 
today because otherwise it will be prac- 
tically impossible to give adequate health 
care to the general public in this country 
and carry forward the comprehensive 
health planning programs that have 
been effectively operating to meet the 
Nation’s vastly expanding health needs, 

Let us remember that this is in no way 
a bipartisan matter or issue. The original 
bill was passed in this House on June 4, 
1969, by a recorded vote of 351 to 0. It 
passed in the Senate last April 7, 1970, by 
a recorded vote of 79 to 0. 

The further conference report was ap- 
proved in the Senate by a voice vote 
without any controversy last June 8, and 
on June 10, this House expressed its final 
approval of the bill by a recorded vote of 
377 to 0. It would appear, Mr. Speaker, if 
there was ever a measure that was given 
bipartisan approval in both Chambers of 
the Congress then H.R. 11102 is that bill. 

Mr. Speaker, all the authoritative evi- 
dence on this subject that was presented 
to the committee and that has been re- 
vealed here by the executive department, 
as well as independent expert sources, 
overwhelmingly demonstrates that this 
Nation faces a health care crisis and fail- 
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ure to take the comprehensive steps con- 
tained in H.R. 11102, to meet that crisis, 
would not only be a denial of proper med- 
ical care to untold thousands of American 
citizens but would also be greatly impru- 
dent because the construction delay 
would mean the expenditure of vastly 
greater sums in the future. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, there can be 
no doubt that the hospital construction, 
modernization of medical facilities and 
improved medical services that would be 
made possible by the enactment of H.R. 
11102, are urgently needed and in the 
national interest. It appears equally clear 
that this House and this Congress has the 
responsibility to insure that modern 
health and medical care is made available 
to the American people even and un- 
fortunately when it is necessary to over- 
ride a Presidential veto to do so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
President’s veto message, he expressed 
concern over Congress invading the 
Executive powers he holds under our 
Constitution. This is very strange be- 
cause the constitutional question of 
whether the President can withhold 
funds appropriated by Congress was set- 
tled in George Washington's administra- 
tion, He can refuse to spend appropriated 
funds. 

Apparently, the real reason the Presi- 
dent objected to the bill extending the 
Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act is 
that he wants a guaranteed loan pro- 
gram rather than a grant program re- 
quiring current appropriations. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out some 
of the dangers of guaranteed loans. First, 
these loans are not reflected in the 
budget even though they are obligations 
of the Federal Government. Since these 
obligations do not show up in the cur- 
rent budget, the administration is try- 
ing to have its cake and eat it, too. 

Guaranteed loans in HUD alone 
amount to nearly $50 billion. We are 
saddling future taxpayers with a po- 
tential debt of enormous proportions, 
while not having it reflect in current 
bookkeeping. This is hardly an honest 
way to do business. It amounts to fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

The veto message mentioned the ceil- 
ing on expenditures which the Congress 
may enact. There are many wasteful 
programs in foreign aid and OEO. There 
are many costly and unnecessary pro- 
grams such as the Nixon welfare plan. 
The President should sharpen his spend- 
ing knife and whack away at these items, 
instead of penalizing the old and afflicted. 

Furthermore, it is difficult for me to 
understand why he vetoed the hospital 
construction bill when he signed the day 
before a bill which he said was clearly 
unconstitutional. I refer to the measure 
lowering the voting age. His total in- 
consistency is hard to believe. 

The shortage of hospital beds in Mis- 
sissippi is an acute problem. All levels of 
government—county, State and Fed- 
eral—must do their part in providing 
hospital care to the sick. I shall assume 
my responsibility in this matter by vot- 
ing to override the Presidents’ veto. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the decision as to whether or 
not to vote to override a Presidential veto 
is a difficult one. 
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However, I have no reluctance in doing 
so in support of H.R. 11102. The House 
has already approved the bill as is by a 
vote of 377 to 0, so it would seem to me 
that there is a good deal of opinion here 
that this is a generally fine bill. 

But the President says he does not like 
the bill. He says it has too much money 
in it, some $350 million more than he 
requested in his budget for fiscal year 
1971. However, nowhere in the veto mes- 
sage does the President say or allege that 
these additional moneys are not needed. 
Certainly no one would deny the high 
cost of hospital confinement can be at- 
tributed in part to a shortage of hospital 
beds and a surplus of outmoded hospital 
facilities, which this bill is designed to 

Ip alleviate. 

a I would venture to guess that just 
about every Member of this body, as well 
as the general public, would not deny 
that these “excess” funds are just as im- 
portant as the $950 million the adminis- 
tration recently was willing to under- 
write to bail out the bankrupt Penn Cen- 
tral Railroad. While I do not deny the 
Penn Central had an urgent need, I do 
feel that it was no more important or 
pressing than the need for hospital oone 
struction and Laeger which th 
is designed to p meet. — 

gS the 22 years that the Hill-Burton 
program had been operative through 
1969, it had helped finance 413,797 in- 
patient beds in a total of 9,549 projects. 
This represented an expenditure in ex- 
cess of $10 billion, with the Federal share 
coming to just over $3 billion. 

Despite these advances the State 
agencies administering this program 
estimate that today we need an addi- 
tional 85,000 acute care hospital beds, 
nearly 900 public health centers, 165,- 
000 additional long-term beds, 872 out- 
patient facilities, and 388 rehabilitation 
facilities. In terms of dollars these needs 
amount to $5 billion while it is esti- 
mated an additional $10 billion is w 
quired for modernization for almost hal 
a million acute and long-term care beds. 

This morning I received a number of 
telegrams from physicians and educa- 
tors in my district representing two 
medical schools, five hospitals and one 
medical care center from the State of 
Tennessee. They all, without exception, 
have urged that the House vote to over- 
ride this veto. These funds are critical 
to the development of these institutions 
and new facilities not only in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., but throughout the Nation. 

In his message on the economy of 
June 17, President Nixon said: 

Whenever a Member of the Congress dis- 
plays the imagination to introduce 4 bill 
that calls for more spending, let him display 
the courage to introduce a bill raising the 
taxes to pay for that program. 


Very well, Mr. Speaker, I am perfect- 
ly willing to sponsor legislation, if re- 
quired, which would place a fine on ev- 
ery polluter of our air, water, or any 
other portion of our environment. Not 
only would this more than offset these 
additional moneys but it would, I am 
certain, reduce significantly the crowd- 
ed conditions in many of our hospitals 
today which have been created, in part, 
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through illness and disease caused from 
the pollution that threatens this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this veto should be 
overridden. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to sustain the President’s 
veto. It is never easy to have to come to 
grips with an issue such as that posed 
by the previous veto by President Nixon 
on this one. 

But the issue today is not Hill-Burton 
which I support but rather section 601 
which imposes an intolerable burden on 
the executive branch in its efforts to 
stabilize the economy. 

Why should only hospitals be singled 
out for protection? Why not any number 
of other important activities in HEW? 
I simply cannot support an effort which 
would make more difficult the needed 
job of controlling federal spending. 

Thus the President has correctly urged 
the Congress to sustain the veto and I 
support this effort. To do otherwise would 
complicate the job of both the Congress 
and the President to hold spending with- 
in bounds. If we were to adopt the man- 
datory expenditure as proposed in sec- 
tion 601 other worthwhile programs will 
suffer. 

Mr. Speaker. I am fearful of the prece- 
dent which will be established if the veto 
is not sustained. I am convinced Hill- 
Burton will be passed quickly once sec- 
tion 601 is deleted and I support that ef- 
fort. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reached a decision to vote to uphold the 
veto that President Nixon has placed on 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970. 

I made this decision only after Presi- 
dent Nixon concluded the language of 
the bill would force him to spend these 
funds whether they were needed or not. 

Because I strongly support the Hill- 
Burton program, I have done all I pos- 
sibly could do to insure the continuance 
of this program without any unneces- 
sary delays. I have today introduced leg- 
islation calling for all the provisions set 
forth in these amendments, except the 
one that explicitly forces the President 
to spend the entire authorization in- 
cluded in this bill. 

Because of my belief that fiscal re- 
sponsibility should be the watchword of 
this Congress and this Nation in a day 
of economic upheaval, I could not con- 
scientiously support a measure that for- 
bids the President to exercise his judg- 
ment in regard to the fiscal stability of 
this country. 

I am convinced that the provision in 
question would prove to be a dangerous 
precedent in limiting—and even usurp- 
ing—the President’s efforts to restore a 
measure of sanity to our Nation. 

The 91st Congress has voted to set a 
limit on Government spending, and I 
strongly supported that measure. 

But then the same Congress presump- 
tiously orders the President of the 
United States to spend these moneys re- 
gardless of need. 

Again, I strongly support the Hill- 
Burton program itself, and I shall 
strongly support it when it reaches the 
appropriations stage. 

But I cannot in good conscience vote 
to tie the hands of the President in his 
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efforts to restore a stability to our na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in favor of the motion to override 
President Nixon’s veto of the Medical 
Facilities Construction and Moderniza- 
tion Amendments of 1970—the extension 
of the Hill-Burton program for hospital 
construction. 

It is both tragic and ironic that we 
should even be considering this action, 
in light of the fact that the bill passed 
both the House and the Senate by unani- 
mous votes. 

President Nixon, in his veto message, 
told us that this legislation would take 
us “down the road to fiscal irresponsibil- 
ity.” This argument has a familiar ring. 
We heard it before when the President 
vetoed our request for adequate levels 
of Federal funding for local school dis- 
tricts. I voted to override that veto, and 
I will vote the same today. 

I argued during the first veto fight 
that we should not try to shift the bur- 
den of fighting inflation onto the shoul- 
ders of those least able to carry it. 

I fully recognize the serious and severe 
problems that inflation is causing for the 
people of this Nation. But I would not 
agree in January to fight inflation at 
the expense of our children, and I will 
not agree now to fight inflation at the 
expense of the sick and injured. 

I asked then, and I ask now, why does 
not the President try to curb inflation 
by reducing our inflated military budget, 
by reducing the outrageous subsidies 
that we pay to corporate farmers, by re- 
ducing our appropriations for the su- 
personic transport, for the space pro- 
gram, for the foreign aid program? 

The burden of inflation has fallen 
especially hard on the elderly and the ill. 
The cost of medical and health care has 
risen by 17 percent in the past year, far 
more than the cost of any other vital 
service. 

I contend that it would be both insen- 
sitive and foolhardy to cut back on hos- 
pital construction at such a time, and 
transfer a heavier burden to the sick 
and their families who are already so 
hard pressed. 

In my congressional district, some 20 
years ago, a group of communities 
banded together to form the Peoples 
Community Hospital Authority, and the 
residents voted to tax themselves to help 
build adequate hospital facilities. The 
Hill-Burton program made this possible. 
An $800,000 grant in 1955 helped con- 
struct the Outer Drive Hospital, in Lin- 
coln Park, and the Annapolis Hospital, 
in Wayne. A $240,000 Hill-Burton grant 
in 1958 helped construct the Seaway 
Hospital, in Trenton, and a $900,000 
grant in 1961 helped finance expansion 
of these hospitals. 

The authority recently received ap- 
proval of a $250,000 grant, scheduled for 
next spring, as part of a $1,600,000 pro- 
gram to build a central laundry facility 
and make other improvements. 

The balance of the money was to come 
from tax assessments and from fees paid 
by patients using the hospitals. If we 
uphold President Nixon’s veto, we will 
be asking the already hard-pressed tax- 
payers to dig deeper, and asking the 
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patients to pay even higher charges for 
their hospitalization. 

Mr. Speaker, I contend that it would 
be a real abdication of our constitutional 
responsibility to uphold this veto, and 
back off on our commitments, when the 
American people are already staggering 
under peak local tax loads and medical 
costs that are the highest in our Nation’s 
history. 

The program that President Nixon has 
vetoed would authorize $2.79 billion, over 
the next 3 years, to construct and mod- 
ernize hospitals, to create public health 
centers, and provide badly needed out- 
patient facilities and rehabilitation serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Speaker, the misery and tragedy of 
disease has no geographic, economic, 
or racial boundaries. Cancer, heart dis- 
ease, diabetes, and other ailments strike 
equally at rich and poor, black and 
white, farmer and city dweller, old and 
young. There are few Americans who 
have not, or will not, need hospitaliza- 
tion during their lifetimes. 

This Nation’s resources, financial and 
intellectual, have and are being used to 
explore space, to fly faster than the speed 
of sound, to assist underdeveloped na- 
tions throughout the world. 

Can we not apply these same resources 
to make certain that our own people 
have the necessary facilities when ill- 
ness or accidents strike, and make hos- 
pital care necessary? 

Mr. Speaker, this should not be and 
is not a partisan, political issue. The 
Members of this House voted 377 to 0 
only a few days ago to approve the bill 
as written by the House and amended 
in conference. Not one member of either 
party voted against it. Why are some 
members of the Republican party argu- 
ing today to uphold the veto? Are they 
saying that they were wrong in approv- 
ing the legislation in the first place? Or 
are they willing to admit that White 
House arm twisting has forced them 
into this about-face, and that they are 
voting the party line in opposing this 
important piece of social legislation? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgent need for the legislation we are 
considering today is clearly and amply 
illustrated by the response of Oklahoma's 
health and medical leaders to President 
Nixon’s veto. 

Yesterday and today I have received 
many telegrams from medical leaders and 
hospitals in Oklahoma urging that I vote 
ee override this veto, which of course, I 

l. 

I have heard from the State commis- 
sioner of health, the Oklahoma Hospital 
Association, and the Oklahoma State 
Nurses Association. I have heard from 
large hospitals in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, and I have heard from smaller 
hospitals in county seat towns in my dis- 
trict. A telegram from Stilwell, Okla., 
was signed by the president of the hospi- 
tal board, the president of the chamber 
of commerce, and the president of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Mr. Speaker, these telegrams make an 
eloquent case and they speak for them- 
selves. I include a number of them for the 
RECORD. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., June 24, 1970. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
U.S. Representative, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your continued support in vote Thursday 
on extension of Hill Burton H.R. 11102, es- 
sential to progress in Oklahoma of construc- 
tion and modernization of health facilities. 
These amendments to the Public Health 
Service Act will give great impetus to chang- 
ing priorities. Oklahoma now has recognized 
need of $90 million for construction. First 
year share under provision of H.R. 11102 will 
be $4,222,011 for grants and $4,128,900 for 
guaranteed loans. 

A. B. Conyar, M.D., 

Oklahoma State Commissioner of Health. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The President veto of Hill-Burton could 
not have come at a worse time for our hos- 
pital. Our preliminary building plans have 
been drawn based on Hill-Burton Participa- 
tion. Please help override the President's veto 
and retain superior health facilities for Ok- 
lahoma. 

JOSEPH G. Brum, 
Administrator, Oklahoma General 
Hospital. 
GLENN T. DEWBERRY, 
Medical Director, Western Oklahoma 
TB Sanitarium. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Hon. ED EDMONDSON, 
Washington D.C.: 

We urge you to support HR 11102 (grant 
monies for hospital construction and replace- 
ment). There are still many unmet needs for 
hospitals and services in Oklahoma. 

THE OKLAHOMA STATE NorsEs 
ASSOCIATION, 
DONNA Bartow, 
President. 


STILLWELL, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are deeply distressed over the presiden- 
tial veto of House Bill 11102, Hill-Burton 
program, The City of Stillwell is desperately 
in need of replacing its outdated, inadequate 
hospital with a new and larger facility. Your 
help is urgently needed. The Hill-Burton 
program is the only way this can be accom- 
plished, therefore, we sincerely urge you and 
your colleagues in the Congress to override 
the presidential veto of the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. 

STILLWELL MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
Dr. JOHN CARSON, 
President. 
STILLWELL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Bos Baker, President. 
STILLWELL KIWANIS CLUB, 
H. D. Gounn, President. 


— 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Hon, ED EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I urge you to support the Hill-Burton 


program, 
Dan E. TIPTON. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Representative Ep EDMONDSON, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are most concerned over the President's 
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yeto of H.R. 11102 (Hill-Burton amendment) 
and urge you to override the veto. 
Jack W. SHRODE, 
Administrator, Presbyterian Hospital. 
TULSA, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Congressman Ep EDMONDSON, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have just learned that President Nixon 
vetoed H.R. 11012 being a bill extending the 
Hill-Burton Act. Urgently request that you 
use every effort to override such veto since 
if permitted to stand it could set an unfortu- 
nate precedent for other health bills. 

LLOYD J, VERRET. 


OKMULGEE, OKLA., 
June 24, 1970. 


Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EDMONDSON: Urge your 
support and favorable vote on the reconsider- 
ation of the Hill-Burton amendment. 

Sincerely, 
OKMULGEE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
B. Joz GUNN, 
Administrator. 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., 
June 25, 1970. 
Ep EDMONDSON, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please override the President’s veto on 
House Bill No. H.R. 11102. 

CoRENA KESSELRING. 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to announce my opposi- 
tion to the motion to override the Pres- 
idential veto of the Hospital and Medical 
Facilities Construction and Moderniza- 
tion Amendments of 1970. 

I yield to no one in the Congress when 
it comes to support and encouragement 
for the continued growth and improve- 
ment in the quality of medical care in 
the Nation’s hospitals. I consider the 
Hill-Burton program extremely impor- 
tant and valuable and I would certainly 
oppose any effort to weaken the pro- 
gram. We must recognize, however, that 
a strong, stable, economy is essential if 
we are to meet the growing need for out- 
standing medical care. 

The rapidly rising cost of health care 
is to be deplored. If we are to be suc- 
cessful in reducing the rate of increase 
we are going to have to bring the pres- 
ent inflationary trend under control. We 
can only do so if the President has suf- 
ficient fiexibility in his economic policies 
to meet the changing conditions in the 
economy. 

At any given time there are billions of 
dollars in Federal spending authority 
already in the pipeline. These funds are 
held for pending projects for which con- 
tracts have not been awarded or grants 
not approved. To require the President 
to spend all of these funds in a specified 
time period would set a dangerous prece- 
dent and severely restrict the use of 
Federal outlays for the benefit of the 
economy. 

If this requirement stands it is not too 
difficult to foresee a last-minute alloca- 
tion of funds with the result that valu- 
able health-care dollars would be spent 
hastily and in a wasteful manner. We 
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need to spend vast amounts to upgrade 
health care but we must be sure we spend 
wisely. The taxpayer expects his repre- 
sentatives to make certain his tax dol- 
lars are spent prudently and he receives 
full value for them. I, for one, intend to 
work toward that goal. 

The issue at hand is not one of health 
care. The authorization bill is not an 
appropriations bill so the funding of any 
pending or future application will not 
be affected. If the veto is upheld today 
a new authorization will be before this 
body next week in the same form except 
for the provision requiring the President 
to expend all the funds within a certain 
time span. 

The issue we are facing and must face 
up to is the issue of our commitment to 
a strong economy. Unless we can stabi- 
lize our economic situation we will never 
be able to reach our goal of outstanding 
medical care for all Americans. 

I do want to make clear that I am very 
disturbed by the fact that the President 
gave the Congress no indication of his 
objections to the bill until his veto mes- 
sage. I have been advocating for a long 
time an increased degree of consultation 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches of our Government in the for- 
mulation of policy. I shall continue to 
press for more frequent and more effec- 
tive communication between the White 
House and Capitol Hill. Unless we can 
improve our communication we are going 
to continue to have less than satisfactory 
relationships between the branches of 
Government. This will be extremely 
harmful to our efforts to enhance the 
quality of life at home and abroad. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a clarification of President Nixon's 
message on the veto of the Hill-Burton 
authorization. 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 

Let no one interpret this veto as in any 
way lowering the high priority that this ad- 
ministration has placed on the very impor- 
tant field of health. Health outlays for 1971 
will be almost 28 percent higher than in 
1969. 


The administration in its 1971 budget 
refers to medicare-medicaid outlays as 
“relatively uncontrollable.” In order to 
gage an administration’s commitment 
to health one must examine the increase 
in the controllable portion of health 
outlays. The nonmedicare-medicated 
portion of these 1971 health outlays rep- 
resent a 10-percent increase over 1969, 
not a 28-percent increase. A goodly por- 
tion of this 10-percent increase is being 
taken by pay increases and inflation. 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 

We have proposed a new program con- 
cept of family health insurance which will 
benefit more than four million poor fami- 
lies as a part of the Family Assistance Pro- 
gram. 


The administration has forwarded to 
the Congress no such plan and won't 
until at least next year. 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 
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We have proposed substantial increases in 
high priority areas of bio-medical research: 
such as heart and cancer. 


Research grants for the National 
Cancer Institute in the 1971 budget re- 
quest are 3.5 percent lower than in 1969. 
During this same time period the num- 
ber of post doctoral fellowships awarded 
in cancer research have been cut by 24 
percent, the number of career develop- 
ment fellowships awarded have been cut 
by 26 percent. 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 

We have proposed significant expansion of 
programs to alleviate major national prob- 
lems of alcholism and drug abuse. 


Dr. Stanley F. Yolles was fired as Di- 
rector of the National Institute of Mental 
Health for speaking out on these major 
national problems of alcoholism and drug 
abuse. Dr. Yolles who had been Director 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health for 6 years has accused the ad- 
ministration of “substitution of rhetoric 
for monetary support in federal drug 
abuse and alcohol control programs.” 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 


We have proposed expansion of family 
planning programs which provide counseling 
and assistance to millions of women who 
want but cannot afford such services. 


While the 1971 budget request for 
family planning activities does repre- 
sent an increase, the amount requested 
for this effort is substantially less than 
the administration’s request for the Pen- 
tagon public relations effort. The use 
of the term “millions of women” is per- 
haps a bit expansive—according to the 
official budget request, 1.5 million women 
will receive family planning services. 
This figure is the result of State and 
Federal efforts. 

President Nixon’s Hill-Burton veto 
message: 


We have proposed major increases in funds 
to curb air pollution. 


The President has requested an in- 
crease in funding for air pollution con- 
trol, yet the entire Clean Air Act fund- 
ing for 1971 is exceeded by the super- 
sonic transport request by over 244 
times. 

The President had a chance to do 
something about air pollution last year 
when a Federal grand jury in Los An- 
geles found cause to believe that the 
three major automobile companies had 
conspired to suppress research on an ef- 
fective antipollution device for auto ex- 
haust systems. The administration asked 
for and received a consent decree rather 
than a public trial. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
on several other occasions observed that, 
although our President is of a political 
persuasion differing from mine, he is 
still my President and the only President 
any of us have. I will support him on 
matters of foreign policy. I will support 
him on domestic matters when I think 
he is right. But in the matter of H.R. 
11102, to extend medical and hospital 
benefits under the Hill-Burton Act, I 
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cannot vote to sustain his veto. I dis- 
agree when he calls the Congress “irre- 
sponsible.” It must be noted that this 
bill was subject to four separate votes 
in the Congress—when it passed the 
House and then the Senate, and when the 
Conference Report was agreed to in the 
two Houses. Three of these votes were 
on rolicalls and not one single vote was 
cast against the bill. If passing this bill 
and sending it to the White House was 
possessed of any element of irresponsi- 
bility at any stage of its consideration 
that irresponsibility would have been re- 
vealed somewhere along the line in the 
form of at least some protesting or neg- 
ative votes. 

The Hill-Burton Act extension was an 
enactment by the House and Senate that 
reflected a very rare quality seldom 
found in a congressional action: It has 
always been bipartisan. It has always 
been a bill for the good of all the people. 

It has been said that only the very rich 
and the very poor can afford to be sick. 
The very rich may still be able to afford 
the high costs of medical attention. Med- 
ical attention has been available to the 
very poor through some of the $40-odd 
billion we spend each year on various 
kinds of Federal assistance programs. 
But the great mass of middle-income 
Americans have had to face their medical 
crises with their own resources until such 
time as these resources disappeared, at 
such time they become eligible for some 
of the funds we have made available to 
the poorer people of this Nation. This bill 
will help the middle-income Americans 
and our poorer Americans. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Medical Association, a day or two before 
the President's veto of this bill, it was 
said that the Nation is facing a serious 
shortage of doctors and other trained 
medical personnel. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges reported that 
61 of the Nation’s 107 medical schools 
have been totally dependent upon special 
Federal grants to meet emergency situa- 
tions of financial distress. The emergen- 
cies will continue to grow. If Federal aid 
for medical purposes is not kept at a level 
sufficient to meet minimum needs then 
the already acute shortage of funds for 
hospital operating costs, medical re- 
search, personnel training grants and 
construction money for hospital and 
medical facilities will reach truly emer- 
gency proportion. When this happens, it 
will not be just the very poor, or the 
very rich or only the great mass of people 
between the two extremes who will suf- 
fer. In truth and in fact everybody will 
suffer. Conversely, if we pass this bill 
over the ill-considered objections of the 
President, then we will have passed a bill 
for the benefit of all Americans. 

The bill vetoed by the President actu- 
ally funds the Hill-Burton programs at 
the 1963 level when the inflationary in- 
crement is taken into account. In light of 
increased population since 1963, the 
vetoed bill is worse than inadequate. 

One of the President’s supporters said 
on this floor yesterday, and I quote from 
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the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 24, 1970, 
page 21289: 


I do not blame the President for refusing 
to accept this illegal legislation. 


Let me refer once again now to the fact 
that not a single negative vote was cast 
on this measure in two rollcalls in the 
House or in the one record vote in the 
other body. How, then, can this bill be 
illegal today when it seemed to be unani- 
mously legal on June 4, 1969, when the 
House passed the original bill by 351 yeas 
with no dissenting votes, and then again 
on June 10, 1970, when the conference 
report was agreed to 377 to 0? 

A year ago the President told the Na- 
tion of “our massive crises” in medical 
care. In his veto message on H.R. 11102, 
he said “the Nation’s health must take 
rank among all the competing priorities.” 
I agree with the President in both of his 
statements. In fact I agree with what our 
President says so much that I will vote 
to override his veto. I intend to be certain 
that what he urges and advocates for our 
Nation’s health to be accorded the high- 
est priority may be carried into reality 
notwithstanding the ill-advised veto. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported the efforts of this body today to 
override the President’s veto of the 
Hospital and Medical Facilities Con- 
struction and Modernization Amend- 
ments of 1970 for several reasons. The 
President’s arguments that the bill was 
inflationary and unnecessary are, in my 
judgment, totally unfounded. 

This program, popularly called the 
Hill-Burton program, has been respon- 
sible for providing medical care facilities 
in areas where no such facilities were 
prevously available. In a great many 
other areas, old and outdated hospitals 
and medical centers have been com- 
petely refurbished. 

The conference report which was ap- 
proved unanimously by this body just 2 
weeks ago combined the best of the 
House and Senate versions of the orig- 
inal measure. As a result of this legisla- 
tion, both public and private health care 
delivery systems will receive the much 
needed Federal aid in the form of direct 
grants and loans guaranteed without 
interest subsidies. 

The agreement of the conferees to the 
House provision for a 3, instead of a 5- 
year, extension was noteworthy. It is 
essential that Congress maintain the 
proper overview of this vital program. 
Three years allows sufficient flexibility 
to correct any deficiencies along the 
way. 

Along these lines, the acceptance of the 
Senate amendment which provides for a 
portion of the appropriations to be spent 
on program evaluation was an important 
provision of the bill. This will provide 
Congress with the necessary informa- 
tion to make complete and accurate 
analysis of all aspects of the Hill-Burton 
program 3 years from now. 

I would also like to make one further 
point that is of special interest to me. I 
have long advocated special programs 
relating to the serious drug problems 
facing our Nation. A provision of this bill 
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would provide for an annual report to 
Congress concerning current information 
on the health consequences of mari- 
huana with recommendations for legis- 
lative and administrative actions. The 
major problem this body has faced in 
dealing with drug control legislation is a 
lack of adequate information. This 
amendment will help solve that problem. 

With all these essential programs in- 
volved, it is hard to understand why the 
President could have vetoed such an im- 
portant and worthwhile measure. The 
tremendous need for adequate medical 
care facilities for the sick and elderly of 
our country makes the enactment of this 
measure necessary. 

The fact that the conference report 
was unanimously adopted by the people’s 
Representatives in the House apparently 
did not influence the President’s deci- 
sion to veto this bill, It appears that per- 
haps the rumors warning us of the Presi- 
dent’s increasing isolation from the 
people are true. The logic of his action, 
economically, socially, and morally ap- 
pears to escape me and I am sure the 
other Members of this House who voted 
to override his veto in the interest of the 
health of our citizens feel the same as 
I do. 

I will continue to vote in favor of sensi- 
ble legislation appropriating funds for 
improved medical care facilities and in- 
creased medical benefits for all Ameri- 
cans who are in need of such services. 
Until we develop a health care delivery 
system that will meet the requirements 
of all those in need of care, I will con- 
tinue to support financial assistance for 
improving medical facilities at all gov- 
ernment levels. When it comes to the 
health and well-being of our citizens, I 
find it extremely difficult to understand 
why the President should worry about 
spending for much needed health facili- 
ties especially in the face of a $200 billion 
plus Federal budget. We should not ac- 
cept an anti-inflationary justification for 
action that may ultimately result in the 
loss of lives. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to have voted along with the great ma- 
jority of my colleagues to override Presi- 
dent Nixon’s unconscionable veto of this 
vital hospital facilities construction 
legislation. 

Mr, STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remaining time to the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MCCORMACK). 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) 
made an observation that I know I am in 
complete agreement with, when he said 
that this is not a partisan matter. 

Certainly, the health of the people of 
our country should not be a partisan 
matter because all human beings in the 
journey of life sometimes get sick and 
require hospitalization. They go into the 
hospital with the hope that they will 
recover in whole or in part. 

So I strongly stress the fact that this 
is not a partisan matter. 

My dear friend, the gentleman from 
Michigan, the minority leader, and I 
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am sorry I will not be here next year, 
when he will continue as minority 
leader—I admire and respect him very 
much—he is a dear friend of mine—the 
gentleman from Michigan said that a 
vote today sustaining the veto is a re- 
affirmation of the bill that was passed by 
the House. 

That, in my opinion, does not convey 
the whole story, because after the bill 
passed the House, the Senate amended 
it and the bill went to conference. The 
conferees brought back their report, 
and what we shall vote on today is the 
very bill in that conference report. So 
our vote will determine whether or not 
we will reaffirm the vote on the confer- 
ence report, as I see it, and not on the 
bill as it passed the House. 

In connection with health, there seems 
to be some great evil in the minds of a 
few—I withdraw the word “evil,” for that 
is not correct and it would be wrong to 
use that word. I always like to be fair, 
even when I have strong views. But in 
the minds of some there seems to be a 
sinister connotation when the word 
“mandatory” is used in connection with 
a bill of the kind we are discussing. 

Might I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that we have passed 
mandatory provisions before. This is 
nothing new. We passed mandatory pro- 
visions in the field of education and 
they are on the statute books now. 
While I have the greatest respect for the 
importance of education, though not for 
the small percentage of those engaged in 
campus disorders, I believe that health 
is of even greater importance than edu- 
cation, and that is a matter of major 
importance. So if it is all right to pro- 
vide mandatory provisions in the field 
of education, certainly it is all right, in 
this limited amount, to carry the manda- 
tory provisions into the field of health— 
the building of hospitals, providing for 
the elderly, and all the other categories 
that are covered by the Hill-Burton Act. 

I come back to my previous state- 
ment agreeing with my dear friend from 
Illinois that this is not a partisan ques- 
tion. Certainly an issue is involved. To 
me it seems to be whether we are going to 
vote for dollar values today or for hu- 
man values, and that has been the time- 
honored fight that I have carried on 
during the 42 years that I have been a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States. Only a few weeks ago the con- 
ference report was before the House and 
a rolicall was asked for; 377 Members, 
Democrats and Republicans, voted for 
the conference report. My friends on the 
Republican side voted for the report that 
is before us today. 

I wonder if my dear friend from Mich- 
igan and my dear friend from Illinois 
were consulted by the President before 
the fact? I am not criticizing the Presi- 
dent. I would never do that. I might dis- 
agree, but I will never impugn the mo- 
tives not only of the President but any 
of my colleagues. I can disagree without 
impugning. But I know if a Democratic 
President were considering this bill and 
he asked the Democratic Leadership to 
come down to discuss it with him, I 
would holler vigorously and oppose vig- 
orously any proposed veto of such a meri- 


torious bill. And, without knowing the 
facts, I have every confidence, by infer- 
ence, that if the gentleman from Mich- 
igan and the gentleman from [Illinois 
were called down to the White House, 
they would have urged President Nixon 
not to veto this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House, on reconsideration, pass the 
bill, the objections of the President to 
the contrary notwithstanding? 

Under the Constitution, this vote must 
be determined by the yeas and nays. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 279, nays 98, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 50, as follows: 

[Roll No, 188] 
YEAS—279 


Abbitt Evins, Tenn. Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Melcher 

Mikva 

Miller, Calif. 

Miller, Ohio 
i] 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gubser 
Gude 


Broyhill, N.c. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 
Button 

Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 


Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 


Scherle 
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Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Shipley 


Stratton 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak, 
Arends 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Bray 
Brock 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, Utah 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Cunningham 
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Stubblefield Watts 


Weicker 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Frelinghuysen 
Goodling 
Grover 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Heckler, Mass. 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Kleppe 
Landgrebe 
Langen 

Lloyd 

Lujan 

Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McEwen 


Davis, Wis. 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eshleman 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—: 
Kuykendall Kyl 
NOT VOTING—50 


Montgomery 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Raiisback 
Riegle 
Robison 
Smith, Iowa 
Teague, Tex. 


McKneally 
MacGregor 


Adair 
Alexander 


Daniels, N.J. 

Dawson 

de la Garza 

Dent 

Erlenborn 

Esch Mollohan 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the bill was passed, the objec- 
tions of the President to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Kyl and Mr. Pollock for, with Mr. 
Bush against. 

Mr, Kuykendall and Mr. Smith of Iowa 
for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Flowers and Mr. Caffery for, with Mr. 
Cramer against. 

Mr. Riegle and Mr. Tiernan for, with Mr. 
Long of Maryland against. 

Mr. Pepper and Mr. de la Garza for, with 
Mr. Price of Texas against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Hastings. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Robi- 
son. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Adair. 
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Mr. Dent with Mr, Watkins. 

Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Railsback. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Wiggins. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Watson. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr, Esch. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Han- 
sen of Idaho. 

Mr. Jarman witi Mr. Frey. 

Mr. Mollohan with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Hamilton with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, I have a live 
pair with the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
BusH). If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” I voted “yea.” I therefore, 
withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bow). If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” I voted “‘yea.” I, there- 
fore, withdraw my vote and vote “pres- 
ent.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will notify 
the Senate of the action of the House. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks after the vote 
just taken, and also to include extrane- 
ous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL VETO— 
PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the able 
gentleman from California, the Honor- 
able CHARLES E. Wiccrins, and I were in 
New York this morning where hearings of 
the House Select Committee on Crime 
began on the subject of drug traffic and 
organized crime’s involvement in it. To be 
able to get to the House so as to vote on 
the bill extending Federal aid for hospi- 
tal construction—the Hill-Burton Act— 
vetoed by the President, we adjourned 
the hearing at 11:30 a.m. and would have 
been here in ample time to vote had not 
our plane sat on the runway at LaGuar- 
dia Airport for 45 minutes. That delay 
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prevented us reaching the floor of the 
House until 7 minutes after completion of 
the vote on the veto message. 

Had I been present I would have voted 
to override the President’s veto and to 
pass this most meritorious bill. 

I was one of the sponsors of this bill 
in the Senate when it was first enacted. 
Its enactment was first recommended by 
the Senate Committee on Wartime 
Health and Education of which I was 
chairman and Senator Hill was a mem- 
ber of my Wartime Health and Education 
Committee. 

I think this measure has immeasurably 
contributed to the health and happiness 
of countless numbers of people of this 
country and immensely helped to further 
the well-being of our Nation. I am glad to 
see the House by an almost 3-to-1 vote 
adhere to its previous position reporting 
this bill notwithstanding the veto of the 
President. 

I did have a live pair in case I did not 
get back in time for the vote so that my 
yote counted in overriding the veto as if 
I had been here and voted. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that this statement 
appear in the body of the Recorp im- 
mediately following the vote on the veto 
message. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1970 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
17399) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 24, 
1970.) 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD). The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

SUMMARY OF THE AMOUNTS INVOLVED 

Mr. Speaker, this is the conference 
report on the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which passed the House 
on May 7. As it now stands, the bill 
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contains about $6 billion in new budget 
obligational authority. The largest single 
item in the bill relates to statutory pay 
increases for military and civilian per- 
sonnel—about $4.3 billion. There are 
other items included, but pay costs are 
the single largest item of cost. 

The budget estimates which were sub- 
mitted to the House in connection with 
the bill total $5.9 billion. 

The budget estimates considered by the 
Senate total nearly $6.6 billion. Some 
$662 million in the budget estimates were 
not considered by the House; they were 
sent by the executive directly to the Sen- 
ate after the bill passed the House. 

The House-passed bill provided $5.7 
billion, plus. 

The Senate approved $6.7 billion. The 
Senate bill exceeds the House bill by 
$938 million. 

I include a summary of the totals: 
Summary of conference report on second 

supplemental bill, 1970 new budget (obli- 

gational) authority 
Budget estimates to the 

House $5, 918, 073, 131 

Budget estimates to the 
6, 580, 171, 902 


+662, 098, 771 
E 
6, 764, 115, 791 
6, 702, 375, 083 


+938, 259, 292 
ss 
Conference action (that is, 

excluding the two amend- 

ments in disagreement)... 6, 021, 535, 005 
Conference action compared to— 

Budget estimates (cut in- 
cludes $275 million for 
military credit sales and 
$150 million for emer- 
gency school assistance). 


Senate over House. 


— 558, 636, 897 
+257, 419, 214 
Senate bill (cut reflects 

omission of $8.8 million 

on National Science 

Foundation, Amendment 

No. 13, and $587.5 mil- 

lion in amendment No. 

16 for urban renewal 


Mr. Speaker, these are the summary 
figures on new budget—obligational— 
authority—or, in other words, new ap- 
propriations. There are many transfers, 
and some additional contracting author- 
ities for housing programs that are not 
added into these totals but which are in 
some respects significant. I include a 
more detailed itemization of the figures: 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION—SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1970 (H.R. 17399) 


Chapter 
No. Department or activity 


TITLE |I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS 
1 Agriculture: 
Temporary appropriation—1971 
By transfer. 


Budget estimate 


House bill Senate bill 


Conference action 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget estimate House bill Senate bill 


($300, 000, 000) 
(425, 000) 


($597, 000) 


($300, 000, 000) 
(425, 000) 


(+$300, 000, 000) (-+$300, 000, 000). 
(—172, 000) (—172, 000) 


Il Defense: 
New budget (obligational) authority 


III District of Columbia: 
Federal funds: New budget Cobliga- 
tional) authority 
District of Columbia Funds. 


99, 000, 000 99, 000, 000 


(21,466, 000) 


1, 293, 000 


y 7, 124, 000 
(4, 078, 475) 


(14, 889, 910) 


5, 290, 000 
(12, 335, 910) 


834, 000 +3, 997, 000 
(—9, 130, 090) (+8, 257, 435) 


IV Foreign Assistance: 
ew baaga Çobligational) authority... .. 
Increase in limitation 


Footnotes at end of table. 


480, 880, 000 
NON BOUT E SOES 


205, 880, 000 


205, 880, 000 205, 880, 000 


—275, 000, 000 
(—349, 000) 
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rae 44 
o. Department or activity 


V Independent offices—Housing and Urban 
evelopment: X 
en (obligational) authority: 
1 


Tol eenias 
New annual contract authorizations, 
increase in limitations 
Interior: New budget (obligational) authority. 


Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare: 
New budget (obligational) authority 
By transfer. 
Limitation (t 
expenses)... 


Legislative branch: 4 
New budget (obligational) authority. 
By transfer 
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Budget estimate 


$13, 616, 000 
984, 198, 600 


997, 814, 600 
(55, 500, 000) 


House bill 


$13, 616, 000 
797, 110, 000 


810, 726, 000 
(75, 000, 000) 


Senate bill 


$13, 616, 000 
1, 552, 330, 600 


1, 565, 946, 600 
(15, 000, 000) 


Conference action 


$13, 616, 000 
2 955, 547, 600 


969, 163, 600 
(75, 000, 000) 


Budget estimate 
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Conference action compared with— 


House bill Senate bill 


$—28, 651, 000 
—28, 651, 000 
(+19, 500, 000) 


+$158, 437, 600 
+158, 437, 600 


56, 015, 000 


406, 980, 000 
(43, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 


55, 715, 000 


56, 037, 000 


56, 037, 000 


+22, 000 


204, 597, 000 
(43, 000) 


(20, 000, 000) 


315, 630, 078 
(43, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 


256, 927, 000 
(43, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 


—150, 053, 000 


1, 131, 555 


731, 555 


731, 555 
(345, 000) 


731, 555 
(345, 000) 


Public works: 
S| Sa A 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary: 
mew recent (obligational) authority: 


(6, 563, 000) 


(6, 563, 000) 


(6, 563, 000) 


300, 000 
28, 776, 500 
29, 076, 500 


300, 000 
21, 330, 000 
21, 630, 000 


300, 000 
22, 825, 000 
23, 125, 000 


300, 000 
22, 825, 000 
23, 125, 000 


—5, 951, 500 
—5, 951, 500 


Fi, 495, 000 —- 
+1, 495, 000 


tation: 


Trans ; 7 
ew budget (obligational) authority. 


84, 189, 000 


84, 189, 000 


83, 939, 000 


—250, 000 


Treasury-Post Office: À 
New budget (obligational) authority... 


15, 703, 000 


14, 033, 000 


15, 567, 000 


Claims and judgments: : 
New budget (obligational) authority 


23, 478, 461 


6, 591, 406 


23, 478, 461 


23, 478, 461 


Total Title |: 
New budget (obligational) author- 
ity: 
1 


New annual contract author 
crease in limitations... . 
Temporary appropriation, 1971 


13, 916, 000 
2, 187, 476, 116 


2, 201, 392, 116 
(7,203, 000) 
(10, 349, 000) 
(55, 500, 000) 


13, 916, 000 
1, 490, 469, 961 


1, 504, 385, 961 
(7,203, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 
(75, 000, 000) 


13, 916, 000 
2, 382, 542, 694 


13, 916, 000 
21,725, 222, 616 


—462, 253, 500 +234, 752,655 — 657,320,078 


2, 396, 458, 694 
(7, 376, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 


gs, 000, 000) 
(300, 000, 000) 


2 1,739, 138, 616 
(7, 376, 000) 


(10, 000, 000) 


75, 000, 000) 
(300, 000, 000) 


—462, 253, 500 


+-234, 752, 655 
(+173, 000) 


(+173, 000) 


—657, 320, 078 


(+19, 500, 000) 
(+300, 000, 000) 


TITLE II 


Increased pay costs: 7 
paw budget (obligational) authority... 
Limitations on administrative and non- 
administrative expenses 


TITLE IN 


Increased pay costs—Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1970 (indefinite) 


Recapitulation: Grand total, titles 1, 11, and 


1970 definite.. 
1970 indefinite 


By transfer. 

Limitations on administrative and non- 
administrative expenses 

New annual contract authorizations, in- 


(37, 927, 000) (36, 225, 700) 


3, 028, 779, 786 
(42, 263, 000) 


1 1, 350, 000, 000 


2, 909, 729, 830 
(42, 181, 900) 


1 1, 350, 000, 000 


2, 955, 916, 389 
(42, 223, 900) 


2, 932, 396, 389 
(42, 223, 900) 


—96, 383, 397 


+22, 666, 559 
(—39, 100) 


(+42, 000) 


—23, 520, 000 


13,916, 000 
5, 216, 255, 902 
1 1, 350, 000, 000 


6, 580, 171, 902 
(49, 466, 000) 


(48, 276, 000) 
(55, 500, 000) 


764, 115,791 
(49, 384, 900) 


(46, 225, 700) 
(75, 000, 000) 


1 Estimate of cost for the 6 months the 6 percent retroactive pay bill would be in effect during 
fiscal 1970, Under the bill language, transfers of certain unobligated balances are authorized to 


13, 916, 000 
5, 338, 459, 083 
1 1, 350, 000, 000 


6, 702, 375, 083 
(49, 599, 900) 


(46, 280, 700) 


75, 000, 000 
00, 000, 000) 


13,916, 000 
2 4, 657, 619, 005 
11, 350, 000, 000 


2 6, 021, 535, 005 
(49, 599, 900) 


(46, 280, 700) 


(75, 000, 000) 
(300, 000, 000) 


—558, 63 
—558, 636, 897 
(+133, 900) 
(—1, 995, 300) 


(+19, 500, 000 
(+300, 000, 000, 


after taking account of the $175,000,000 allowances in the February budget total related to a postal 


pay raise. 


help meet the added costs, and some absorptions otherwise are probable. Thus, the aggregate 
additional appropriation under this provision may actually be less than $1,350,000,000. Note.— 
In terms of the February budget aggregates for 1970, the net additional amount is $1,175,000,000, 


* Senate amendments, No. 13 to provide $8.8 million for the National Science Foundation and 
No. 16 to pores $587.5 million for Urban Renewal Programs, are reported in disagreement and 
are, therefore, excluded from the conference action totals. 


AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The main controversy in this bill 
concerns the sum of $587.5 million for 
additional funds for urban renewal 
added on the floor of the other body. 
It is unbudgeted. When we reach that 
amendment following the adoption of 
the conference report itself, I would 
assume that there will be some discus- 
sion, and I will at that time discuss in 
some detail the additional sum added 
by the Senate and opposed by the House, 
and which is brought back in disagree- 


ment by the House. It is amendment 
No. 16. 

Amendment No. 13, concerning the 
National Science Foundation, is also in 
disagreement. 

If Members want to have a thumbnail 
statement as to just what is involved 
in the amendment concerning urban 
renewal, which will be discussed after 
adoption of the conference report, copies 
of the amendment and a statement as 
to ae facts are here on the committee 
table 


Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report was signed by all repre- 
sentatives of the House after a full and 
extensive conference. I support the con- 
ference report and urge its adoption. 

We will discuss the items in contro- 
versy when we get to the motions of the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Ryan). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am especially 
concerned about two amendments. No. 
16, which I understand will be the subject 
of discussion when we reach the amend- 
ments which are in disagreement, relates 
to urban renewal. I urge the House to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment No. 16 which will provide an addi- 
tional $587.5 million to fully fund the 
urban renewal program. 


FUNDS FOR SUMMER JOBS FOR YOUTH 


Iam also concerned about amendment 
No. 21, which is not in disagreement and 
which would appropriate $50 million for 
manpower development and training ac- 
tivities. This is 50 percent of the amount 
proposed by the Senate, which was $100 
million. This is intended for the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps summer program. 

That is a summer program which is of 
dire importance to our major urban 
areas, where teenagers without this pro- 
gram simply have no opportunity for any 
gainful employment during the summer. 
Thousands of young men and women will 
be forced to spend the summer in idleness 
without the wages needed to sustain 
themselves and their families. 

The $100 million which the Senate in- 
cluded in this bill would have provided, 
I believe, 227,000 slots for jobs in the 
summertime, which means that this bill, 
at the rate of $50 million, would provide 
approximately half of that, or 114,000 
slots. 

Teenage unemployment is disastrous— 
twice that of adult unemployment. In 
the black communities teenage unem- 
ployment stood at the rate of 32.7 percent 
in April. Young men and women must 
have the chance to help themselves. 

I do want to express my disappoint- 
ment that the House conferees did not 
accept the full amount which the Sen- 
ate had proposed. In fact, I previously 
introduced H.R. 18068 to provide $100 
million additional for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman refers to 
amendment No. 21. The other body added 
$50 million above the President’s re- 
quest for summer jobs for youths. The 
administration advised that probably 
$50 million could be used for summer 
jobs, and sent up a budget request for 
the $50 million. 

What the conferees did was to agree 
to the $50 million budget request made 
by the President. At this period of the 
year, in view of the delay in the passage 
of this bill, it seemed to the conferees 
that perhaps not even $50 million can 
be used. Nevertheless, we did provide 
the total budget estimate of $50 million. 

Mr. RYAN. Let me assure the chair- 
man that the $50 million can and will 
be used. As a matter of fact, we could 
use the total amount in the city of New 
York right now. 

CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT SUPPLEMENTED 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the administration’s supple- 
mental budget figure was $5.9 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. The House considered 
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budget estimates involving $5.9 billion. 
Additional budget estimates were sent 
directly to the Senate after the House 
acted. So, budget requests considered in 
this bill total nearly $6.6 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. And was the amount, 
whatever it was, for the Civil Service 
Commission included in that figure? 

Mr. MAHON. The amount for the Civil 
Service Commission, to strengthen the 
retirement fund, was not before the 
House, but it was added in the other 
body based upon a budget estimate. The 
total amount involved is about $157 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. $157 million? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes; as authorized by 
recently enacted legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. And that was a budget 
figure, again, from the administration? 

Mr. MAHON. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill is how much 
above the House figure? 

Mr. MAHON. The Senate bill is above 
the House figure by $938 million, but I 
must say that the other body considered 
$662 million of estimates which were not 
before the House. 

URBAN RENEWAL ADDITION BY SENATE 

Mr. GROSS. The $587 million for 
urban renewal which is in disagreement 
is not a part of the figure the gentleman 
just gave, or is it? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; it is not in the budget requests be- 
cause it was not requested. It is not in 
the conference total, of course. This was 
added on the Senate floor. We will have 
a discussion of that when we come to 
amendment No. 16, following adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Texas for yielding to me and for his 
explanations. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gen- 
tleman, that of course the $587.5 million 
is in the Senate passed total. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. I was just going to make 
that point. The $587 million that will be 
discussed later is included in the $938 
million figure, which shows in the bill as 
it passed the Senate above our figure. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Will the gentleman 
explain today a little more about amend- 
ment No. 16 reported in disagreement 
with respect to this $587 million? Do I 
understand you are going to explain it 
to us now, or when will you? 

Mr. MAHON. As I indicated, we pro- 
pose to discuss that when we reach 
amendment No. 16 on a separate motion 
after the conference report itself is 
adopted. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Senate debate on this supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for 1970, the Senate 
adopted an amendment proposed by 
Senator Proxmire of Wisconsin to add 
$8.7 million in funds to help complete 
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the construction of 35 hospitals through- 
out the country. These hospitals were 
hurt particularly hard when the Con- 
gress voted last year, at the insistance of 
the President, to cut by $82 million the 
appropriation for hospital construction 
and modernization under the Hill- 
Burton program. 

With that cutback in funds there has 
been a. halt in the construction of some 
hospitals which are already in various 
phases of construction. In some cases, 
contractors may not be paid, and in 
many local communities they are find- 
ing it necessary to obtain funds in other 
ways to refinance these projects. 

The Proxmire amendment would have 
helped those local communities which 
have already started construction or 
modernization projects, which have been 
led to believe they would receive funds, 
and which have been counting on these 
funds during the 1970 fiscal year so that 
the projects could proceed and in some 
cases be completed. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, that 
amendment was not accepted by the 
House in the conference committee. I 
regret that decision. The Proxmire 
amendment was passed by the Senate in 
an attempt to fulfill the promise on the 
part of the Federal Government to pro- 
vide a certain level of assistance to local 
communities for hospital construction in 
this fiscal year. By not accepting this 
amendment Congress has let these com- 
munities down. I believe this bill would 
have been a far better piece of legisla- 
tion had it contained that amendment. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the people in the area of Beloit 
I express regret that the conferees saw 
fit to delete the item of $8,703,078 for 
hospital modernization and construction 
which I had attempted unsuccessfully to 
have included in the House version of the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
of 1970 but which was included in the 
Senate version. 

While I can understand the action of 
the conferees I am disappointed that 
this item was deleted. I do express a 
hope that the Subcommittee of the 
House dealing with appropriations for 
Hill-Burton funds for 1971 will include 
the $8,703,078 for the 35 hospitals which 
have started construction under the 
modernization program but have not re- 
ceived their full funding. 

If for some unfortunate reason the 
funds these hospitals have full reason 
to believe would be received under the 
Hili-Burton Act are not included in the 
1971 appropriation bill I will seek to have 
the funds included by amendment and 
trust the House in its wisdom will recog- 
nize its responsibility to fulfill its moral, 
and what I believe legal, commitment to 
these hospitals. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment numbered 2: Page 2, 
line 13, insert: 
“Foop AND NUTRITION SERVICE 
“FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
“For necessary expenses of the Food Stamp 
Program pursuant to the Food Stamp Act 
of 1964, as amended, for the period July 1, 
1970, to September 30, 1970, $300,000,000, to 
be charged to the amount appropriated under 
this head in H.R. 17923, when enacted.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In Heu of 
the date of September 30 named in said 
amendment insert “October 31”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 10: Page 4, 
line 18, insert “Provided, That $374,500 shall 
be available for construction services by the 
Director of General Services or by contract 
for architectural engineering services, as 
may be determined by the Commissioner.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 10 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert 
“$318,000”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 12: Page 6, 
line 8, insert: 

“GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“REAL PROPERTY ACTIVITIES 
“SITES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
PROJECTS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Sites and 
expenses, public buildings projects’, $371,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12 and concur therein 


The motior was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 13: 
6, line 14, insert: 

“NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1861- 


1875), $8,800,000, to remain available until 
expended.” 


Page 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. 
MILLER OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of California moves to recede 
from the disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 13 and concur therein. 


SENATE ADDITION FOR NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, a floor 
amendment acopted in the other body 
provided an additional $8.8 million for 
the National Science Foundation for fis- 
cal year 1970. 

The Congress last year enacted legis- 
lation denying the Department of De- 
fense funds to support basic research on 
any item other than that directly ger- 
mane to defense programs. 

It is now contended that about $8.8 
million in federally supported research 
in the universities was eliminated as a 
result of the operation of this legislation, 
and the purpose of amendment No. 13 is 
to restore such research support, but do 
so through the National Science Founda- 
tion. That is what amendment No. 13 is 
designed to do. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I would say to my distinguished friend, 
the chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, that I shall not disagree with 
his position and that of the distinguished 
gentleman from California, but I cer- 
tainly think this item needs some ex- 
planation. 

Our Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices, which recommends funds for the 
programs of the National Science Foun- 
dation, proposed $495 million for next 
year in the bill that passed the House 
on May 12. This is a $57 million increase 
over the $438 million appropriation of the 
previous year. The bill reported by the 
committee in the other body yesterday 
proposes $511 million for next year, or 
an increase of about $73 million over 
1970. 

I might say that the so-called Mans- 
field amendment adopted in the other 
body on the Military Procurement Au- 
thorization Act last year provided, in 
substance, that the Defense Department 
shall not engage in support of scientific 
research projects not relating to defense. 
We suspected that there would be a 
transfer of a lot of nonrelated projects 
over to the National Science Foundation. 
However, the testimony of Dr. John Fos- 
ter of the Department of Defense re- 
search program states that none have 
been transferred as of now. Therefore, 
I do not see the need for an emergency 
appropriation in this supplemental bill 
at this time, particularly at the close of 
the fiscal year and when the new fiscal 
year begins next Wednesday. 
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So, Mr. Speaker, this is not an emer- 
gency item for scientific research, and 
especially so when the National Science 
Foundation is generously funded for the 
new year. 

But in view of the position taken by 
others, I shall not insist upon a vote on 
the matter. However, I think the National 
Science Foundation is more than gen- 
erously funded at this time, and cer- 
tainly does not need the additional sum 
for this fiscal year that will expire before 
this bill is enacted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
very strong feelings about this matter. 
It is true that certain basic research ef- 
forts formerly financed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense can no longer be fi- 
nanced by that Department. I am ad- 
vised that about $8.8 million is involved. 
I am advised that this matter is covered 
in a report of inquiry prepared by the 
General Accounting Office, submitted to 
the Senate a couple of days ago. I have 
not had opportunity to study it. I would 
be glad to yield to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee which 
handles the authorizing legislation for 
the National Science Foundation for 
whatever statement he wishes to make. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very touchy sub- 
ject. This law reads that the Department 
of Defense cannot do certain research 
that it has heretofore done. The only 
place they can really turn to is the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Some of this 
research may not be directly in line with 
defense activities, but it is so closely re- 
lated to them that we must have an outlet 
or some place where this research can be 
done. What we are trying to do is to pro- 
tect not only the whole field of science 
but to make it possible in an emergency 
for the National Science Foundation to 
fulfill its obligation and to pick up the 
cost of this matter of research. 

Mr. MAHON. I again say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I do not have any very strong feel- 
ings on the matter. Clearly various col- 
leges throughout the country are inter- 
ested in this activity. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the chairman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the view ex- 
pressed by the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins). We think 
this supplemental item of $8.8 million 
should be considered in the regular bill. 

We have already provided in the House 
$495 million for the National Science 
Foundation. That bill has not been acted 
on by the other body. I am surprised 
that a fight should be made to add $8.8 
million in a supplemental bill, especially 
when the fiscal year will end on next 
Tuesday night. We think this item 
should be considered under normal, 
ordinary procedure and should have gone 
over for consideration in the fiscal 
year 1971 bill that is now pending on 
the other side of the Capitol. 

But if the gentleman from Tennessee 
is not disposed to insist on the position 
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the House conferees took, I will concur 
in his decision. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it would be 
unconscionable to put $8.8 million into 
a supplemental appropriation bill for 
this purpose with the year expiring 
when? Next Tuesday or Wednesday? 

Mr. MAHON. Next Tuesday night. 

Mr. GROSS. That just does not make 
a nickel’s worth of sense. I am astounded 
that the move has been made here today 
to put this money in under the circum- 
stances that exist, especially in view of 
the fact that Congress has already ap- 
proved $495 million for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. I urge that the House 
waste no further time in defeating the 
motion now pending. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the preferential mo- 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the preferential motion offered 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER) to recede from disagreement to 
the Senate amendment No. 13 and con- 
cur therein. 

The preferential motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the House in- 
sist on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 13. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment numbered 15: On page 
7, strike out: 

“COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for the Council 
on Environmental Quality in carrying out 
its functions under the National Environ- 
mental Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law 91- 
190), including hire of passenger motor 
vehicles and partial support of the cabinet 
committee on environmental quality, and 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on Envi- 
ronmental Quality, established by Execu- 
tive Order 11472 of May 29, 1969, or any 
amendatory order, $100,000.” 

And insert: 

“COUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for the Council 
on Environmental Quality and the Office of 
Environmental Quality, in carrying out their 
functions under the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-190) and 
the Environmental Quality Improvement Act 
of 1970 (Public Law 91-224), including hire 
of passenger vehicles, and partial support 
of the Cabinet Committee on the Environ- 
ment and the Citizen’s Advisory Committee 
on Environmental Quality, established by 
Executive Order 11472 of May 29, 1969, as 
amended by Executive Order 11514 of March 
5, 1970, $400,000.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 15 and concur there- 
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in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment in- 
sert “$350,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 9, line 
4, insert: 

“URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

“For grants for urban renewal, fiscal year 
1970, as an additional amount for urban 
renewal programs, as authorized by title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1450 et seq.) and section 314 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
14522), $587,500,000, to remain available 
until expended: Provided, That no part of 
any appropriation in this Act shall be used 
for administrative expenses in connection 
with commitments for grants aggregating 
more than the total of amounts available 
in the current year from the amounts au- 
thorized for making such commitments 
through June 30, 1967, plus the additional 
amounts appropriated therefor.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 16. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY MR. COHELAN 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CoHELAN moves that the House re- 
cede from its disagreement to Senate 
amendment No. 16, and concur therein. 
SENATE ADDITION OF $587.5 MILLION UNBUDG- 

ETED FOR URBAN RENEWAL PROGRAMS 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
confronted with a matter involving 
$587.5 million for urban renewal 
programs. 

The House and the other body con- 
tinue to support urban renewal programs. 
On May 12, the House, in the ap- 
propriation bill managed on the floor 
by the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Evins) and the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. Jonas) approved the full 
budget estimate of $1,000,000,000 for ur- 
ban renewal for the fiscal year 1971 
which begins next Wednesday. 

Congress also provided $1 billion for 
this program for the current fiscal year 
1970. 

In my judgment, there cannot be any 
possible defense for concurring in the 
Senate amendment now before us. I 
would like to read that amendment. It 
states, on page 9, amendment No. 16: 

For grants for urban renewal, fiscal year 
1970— 


Well, the fiscal year 1970 ends next 
Tuesday. It provides funds for the fiscal 
year which ends next Tuesday: 
as an additional amount for urban renewal 
programs, as authorized. . . $587,500,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
that no part of any appropriation in 
this Act shall be used for administrative 
expenses ... 


And so forth. 

So, in the very dying hours of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, this is simply to pro- 
vide—for this current fiscal year—an ad- 
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ditional sum of $587.5 million for urban 
renewal, on top of the $1 billion already 
provided for the current fiscal year. 

It is above the budget. 

There were no committe hearings in 
either the House or Senate on the matter 
in connection with this bill. 

If additional funds are desired, this is 
not the bill in which to add a $587.5 mil- 
lion unbudgeted supplement that cannot 
be obligated in the current fiscal year 
which ends next Tuesday night. Any ad- 
ditional funds at this time could not be 
obligated until fiscal 1971. 

As I said, the House-passed fiscal year 
1971 appropriation bill contains $1 
billion. 

The Committee on Appropriations of 
the other body has reported a bill add- 
ing $300 million above the budget—and 
above the $1 billion—for the fiscal 
year 1971 which begins next Wednesday. 

The 1971 bill is the appropriate and 
orderly place and time to decide the 
funding level for urban renewal—not at 
the last minute in a supplemental bill 
that will expire before the funds can be 
obligated. 

Of course, the other body will have its 
opportunity to do what it wishes with re- 
spect to the fiscal year 1971 program. 
The House provided $1 billion. The other 
body will provide whatever sum it de- 
sires to provide. Then we will go to con- 
ference with the Senate to determine 
what the final figure will be for the fiscal 
year 1971 which begins next Wednesday. 

It would be utterly indefensible and 
utterly inexcusable for us to provide for 
the fiscal year which ends next Tuesday 
an additional half billion dollars plus for 
urban renewal. 

So, I stoutly support the motion I have 
offered to insist on our disagreement to 
the Senate addition of $587.5 million. 
And I urge the House to vote down the 
preferential motion offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CoHELAN) to speak on his motion. 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I regret that because 
of last minute developments it remains 
for me to call to the attention of the 
House the serious needs for this urban 
renewal money. 

I did not realize what had happened 
in the conference until this morning. It 
is only because of the fact that I am 
familiar with some of our procedures that 
I agreed to introduce the motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

Now how did I get into this act? 

This morning I got a call from many 
of the mayors in California. They told 
me about what they thought was their 
victory in the Senate. They said they had 
been frustrated by the action of the con- 
ference. They were in Washington and 
testified before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee. The committee was told of the tre- 
mendous problems facing our cities, of 
the huge backlog and the enormous need. 

On the basis of the call this morning, 
I tried to find out more about it and, of 
course, I became more convinced that it 
was necessary to dicuss this problem in 
the House this afternoon and try to re- 
store the funds. 

Today, however, urban renewal faces 
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a financial crisis which could jeopardize 
its orderly continuation. There is cur- 
rently a $3 billion backlog of urban re- 
newal applications at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; all 
funds for fisca] year 1970 have been ex- 
hausted. Unless additional funds are ap- 
propriated, hundreds of communities 
across the Nation will be forced to post- 
pone, or worse, cancel urgently needed 
renewal projects. 

Mr. Speaker, on Monday the Senate 
recognizing the pressing need for prompt 
action to avert this crisis, approved by an 
unprecedented vote of 70 to 12, an 
amendment to the supplemental appro- 
priation bill (H.R. 17399) adding $587.5 
million for urban renewal. This is the 
additional authorized amount not appro- 
priated for fiscal 1970. 

The decision to concur with the Sen- 
ate’s action or to eliminate the full $587.5 
million appropriation for urban renewal 
is now before this body. It is, in my mind, 
imperative for us to agree to this figure. 
Nearly every Member of the House has 
pending urban renewal projects in his 
district. Without the additiona] money, 
the chance that these projects will be 
funded in the next year will significantly 
decrease. 

To indicate the extent of this crisis, 
let me cite briefly four comments from 
some city officials on their desperate need 
for additional urban renewal money: 

Stamford, Connecticut—Local efforts can- 
not be sustained on a continuing basis with 
the paralyzing effects of periodic interrup- 
tions in the availability of federal dollars. 

Nanticoke, Pennsylvania—If we don’t get 
our funds we'll have to close up shop. 

National City, California—The citizens, 
property owners, Chamber of Commerce, City 
Council, and everyone connected with the 
project are sorely disappointed because many 
acute physical and environmental deficiencies 
in the neighborhood will not be corrected 
as a result of the cut in funds. 

Hot Springs, Arkansas—It’s a dangerous 
situation when you start a program and then 
stop it. The community is interested and 
enthusiastic about our programs, The job 
ultimately will have to be done. By postpon- 
ing it, we will only have to do more—at 
greater cost—when we eventually tackle the 
problem. 


Mr. Speaker, the accomplishments of 
urban renewal are well known to most 
of us. We have seen the construction of 
new moderately priced housing in what 
was once a dilapidated and deteriorated 
neighborhood. We have witnessed the 
construction of new industrial parks 
within our cities which have generated 
new jobs and additional city revenues. 
We have watched as code enforcement or 
rehabilitation programs helped to main- 
tain good neighborhoods which would 
have been transformed into slums if left 
unaided. 

Nationally, the statistics are impres- 
sive. Over 1,000 communities are now 
participating in the program in every 
State. It is a program which assists com- 
munities of all sizes; in fact, over one 
half of the participating communities 
have a population of less than 25,000. 

In housing, over a quarter of a million 
new or rehabiblitated housing units have 
already been started or completed, 53 
percent of which are low and moderate 
income housing. In addition, when all 
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redevelopment in programs approved 
through fiscal year 1969 are completed, 
nearly 1.3 million housing units, 66 per- 
cent low and moderate income, wil] have 
been generated. 

In employment and commerce, over 
5,000 commercial, industrial and institu- 
tional structures have been completed or 
are under construction as a result of re- 
newal. This has already generated about 
half a million permanent jobs. When 
presently planned redevelopment is com- 
pleted, an additional 2.2 million jobs will 
result. 

The assessed tax valuation of land and 
improvements has increased an aver- 
age of 240 percent in completed renewal 
projects, thus expanding the local tax 
base. 

In the investment of other funds, one 
Federal renewal dollar will generate 
$5.30 of local private and public money. 

While these statistics are impressive, 
there is another set which are depress- 
ing if Congress does not appropriate ad- 
ditional renewal funds. The National 
League of Cities and U.S. Conference of 
Mayors have compiled a list of pending 
and proposed urban renewal applications 
using data from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Nationa] Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials. Current needs 
for the 50 States exceed 334 billion. There 
are currently a total of 1,325 applications 
from cities in 49 States. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time 1 wish to submit this document 
for insertion in the RECORD. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, the need is 
obvious. The fiscal 1971 appropriation, 
which will be between $1 billion and $1.7 
billion will be inadequate to meet this 
$3.75 billion demand. The additional ap- 
propriation of $587.5 million is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

I urge the acceptance of the Senate 
addition of urban renewal funds. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania who is very 
knowledgeable in this field. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and I cer- 
tainly want to say to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations that while 
the fiscal year is ending, and he thinks 
it would not be helpful to put this $587.5 
million in the bill at this time. Unless this 
money is included in this appropriations 
bill it will cut off any of the urban re- 
newal money today. 

I hope this House this afternoon will 
sustain the preferential motion made by 
the gentleman from California. 

So Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to 
adopt the preferential motion to add 
funds for urban renewal in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. The Senate 
added to the supplemental appropria- 
tions bill an amendment which provided 
an additional $587.5 million for urban 
renewal. This addition of funds for urban 
renewal will bring the total urban re- 
newal funds up to what Congress author- 
ized for fiscal year 1970. The Congress 
has authorized, but not appropriated a 
total of $2.287 billion, which includes 
$400 million authorized for the current 
fiscal year in addition to the $1 billion 
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already appropriated; $187 million au- 
thorized for renewal in model cities 
areas, and $1.7 billion authorized for 
fiscal year 1971. The administration has 
asked the Congress for a $1 billion ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1971, which 
falls short by $1.287 billion of what Con- 
gress itself has said it needed. 

The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has estimated that as of 
March 31, 1970, actual applications pend- 
ing from some 500 cities totals almost $2.1 
billion, This figure does not include proj- 
ects now being developed locally and not 
yet submitted for funding. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure that most of the 
Members here today have been contacted 
by their mayors, who have pleaded with 
us for more renewal funds. Many of our 
cities are having their urban renewal 
programs severely restricted because of 
the administration cutback in renewal 
funding. I know that the distinguished 
Speaker’s home city of Boston has had its 
urban renewal program almost brought 
to a halt. The same situation exists in 
my own city of Philadelphia where the 
urban renewal program again has been 
brought to a halt. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the Housing Subcommittee and as 
one who has been vitally concerned with 
the operation of the urban renewal pro- 
gram over the past 20 years, I am very 
familiar with the need for funds for this 
program. I strongly urge and support 
the adoption of the preferential motion 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. COHELAN). 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. This measure is vital 
to the free enterprise community, which 
we all support. 

The building industry in this country 
is in desperate straits. Mortgage money 
is virtually impossible to obtain at rea- 
sonable rates. So are construction funds. 
These funds will enable us to move ahead 
and put into housing production vacant 
cleared land—blocks and blocks in our 
cities which have become the favorite 
neighborhood dumping ground for gar- 
bage, abandoned cars, beds, chairs, re- 
frigerators, bicycles and the like. 

These cleared lots—fast becoming fes- 
tering eyesores—are dramatic evidence of 
our lack of national will and purpose to 
rebuild our cities and provide low- and 
moderate-income housing for the poor, 
and the middle-class people who do not 
want to be forced out of our cities to 
suburbia. Let us pass this measure and 
get on with the job. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
an “aye” vote. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
WILLIAMS), 2 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
for yielding to me. I do want to correct 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania who 
says that Mr. Manon’s motion involves 
$50 million. Actually it involves a sum 
in excess of $500 million. 

I would also like to remind the Mem- 
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bers of the House that the wealth of 
this country is concentrated in the urban 
areas, and I happen to reside in and 
represent one section of an urban area. 
If we are going to raise taxes to help 
urban areas, those taxes must in good 
part come from the urban areas in which 
the wealth of this country is located. I 
know that the cities have not been doing 
as much to help themselves as they can. 
I would like to suggest to my distin- 
guished colleague from California that 
perhaps the cities have been taught to 
expect to get something for nothing, and 
that could be the root of our trouble. 

I certainly hope that Mr. MAnon’s 
motion will be sustained. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I urge my col- 
leagues to support the preferential mo- 
tion by the gentleman from California 
to recede and concur in Senate amend- 
ment No. 16. This supplemental appro- 
priation of $587.5 million is essential to 
fully fund the urban renewal program. 
The urban renewal program and other 
housing programs have been under- 
funded for too long. This gives us an 
opportunity to match the authorization 
with appropriations in this fiscal year. 
The crisis in our cities is so extreme, 
urban blight is having such a devastating 
impact not only in terms of deteriorating 
housing, but in terms of the intolerable 
conditions under which people are living, 
that all manner of disastrous conse- 
quences result. 

I urge that we support this motion. 
There is a $3 billion backlog now 
pending in urban renewal applications. 
Let us get on with the task of solving the 
crisis which concerns us in the major 
cities. New York City and every other 
major city can use all the funds which 
Congress can appropriate. 

It has been said that no committee 
hearings were held in connection with 
this appropriation. I would like to re- 
mind the Chairman, however, that on 
April 8, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices and 
Department of Housing and Urban Re- 
newal of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees. My testimony may be found at 
pages 521-26 of the hearings. And more 
specifically, my comments in regard to 
a supplemental appropriation for the 
urban renewal program may also be 
found at that location. 

In the course of my testimony, and in 
calling for full funding of the urban 
renewal program—as provided in my 
bill H.R. 15643 (companion bills H.R. 
15729 and H.R. 15844), I stated the ur- 
gent need for additional funds for urban 
renewal: 

Urban Renewal is at the very core of the 
governmental effort to clear our Nation’s 
slums and halt urban blight, Decay of our 
cities is not going to stand still awaiting 


adequate Federal funds to combat it; it con- 
tinues, it persists, and it grows in severity. 


Obviously, even the $587,500,000 which 
the other body has added to the second 
supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1970 will not be able to fill 
the enormous $3 billion backlog. But Sen- 
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ate amendment No. 16 is a significant 
step. 

Let me briefiy review this program, 
which provides Federal financial assist- 
ance to local communities to absorb part 
of the cost of local programs designed for 
neighborhood redevelopment, rehabilita- 
tion, or conservation. 

Since 1949, over 1,000 communities— 
in all 50 States—have participated or 
are participating in the urban renewal 
program. Over half of these communities 
have a population below 25,000; and over 
$8.2 billion has been approved in Fed- 
eral grants to assist the over 1,000 par- 
ticipants. 

Under the urban renewal program over 
a quarter of a million new or rehabili- 
tated housing units have already been 
started or completed, 53 percent of which 
are low- and moderate-income housing. 
When all redevelopment in programs 
approved through June 30, 1969, is com- 
pleted, it will have generated nearly 1.3 
million housing units, of which 66 per- 
cent are low and moderate income. 

Urban renewal activity has generated 
about 500,000 permanent jobs. When 
present planned redevelopment is com- 
pleted, over 2.2 million jobs will have 
been generated. Approximately $5.30 of 
local private and public investment has 
been generated for each urban renewal 
dollar. The assessed tax valuation of land 
and improvements has increased an aver- 
age of 240 percent in completed renewal 
projects, thereby expanding the local tax 
base. 

Urban renewal is a sound investment in 
the future of America. The preferential 
motion should be adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a crisis in the cities and there is a crisis 
in the rural areas, but there is also a 
crisis in the fiscal affairs of our coun- 
try as well as an inflationary crisis—and 
no one knows this inflationary crisis 
better than the people in the cities and 
urban areas. 

We may well have a $12 billion deficit 
for the forthcoming fiscal year when we 
omit account of the $8 billion-plus that 
will be borrowed from the social security 
and highway and the other trust funds, 
so if we are going to try to look after the 
cities and the rural areas, we have to 
try to look after the fiscal stability of 
our country, because if money is not 
going to be stable and supportable, then 
we will not be able to buy much with 
it. 

I would hope that the gentleman from 
North Carolina would make some de- 
tailed reference to what we are doing for 
the cities. Believe me, we are doing much 
for the cities. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, as the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas has 
said, we all know there is a crisis in the 
urban areas, but one listening to the 
proponents of this preferential motion 
would think we are not doing much about 
it. The contrary is the case. We are doing 
a great deal to assist the cities in solving 
their problems. The citation of a few 
facts and figures should make this clear 
to all fairminded people. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JONAS, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, in 1970, 
we will have approximately 1,200 appli- 
cations pending for ruban renewal proj- 
ects, asking for funds. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
to my friend from Pennsylvania that the 
Urban Renewal Administration—and I 
would like the members of the committee 
to hear these facts, because they are ac- 
curate and are taken from the record— 
has on hand now $2 billion of undis- 
bursed urban renewal appropriations. 
That money has to be raised. It is not 
in the bank. We have to go out into the 
money market to raise it. But the per- 
tinent point is that HUD has $2 billion 
in previously appropriated but undis- 
bursed urban renewal funds. 

What else has been done for urban 
renewal? 

We have reported out of our commit- 
tee, and this House passed last April, a 
bill providing $1 billion for urban re- 
newal—and that is another billion dol- 
lars to add to the $2 billion on hand and 
unspent. We gave them $1 billion last 
year, and we are giving them another 
billion for fiscal year 1971 in a bill that 
already passed the House and pending in 
the other body. The Senate committee 
has increased that to $1.3 billion. 

As the gentleman from Texas has said, 
here we are in the closing days of a fiscal 
year which will end next Tuesday night, 
and suddenly the other body comes up 
with $587 million of additional funds 
above the $1 billion already provided. We 
have to superimpose that on top of the 
$1 billion in the 1971 bill already cleared 
by the House. This is only for urban 
renewal—$2 billion in undisbursed funds, 
$1 billion provided in the 1970 regular 
bill and another $1 billion in the House 
passed bill for 1971, and yet they are 
asking the taxpayers to put up another 
$587 million in the supplemental for a 
fiscal year that will end in 4 days. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
true that under the wording of the con- 
tinuing resolution for fiscal 1971 which 
cleared the Congress yesterday, that re- 
gardless of this bill, this additional $1 
billion will become available next 
Wednesday morning? 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. That was 
provided in the continuing resolution 
which cleared the House yesterday. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I should like to keep 
the record clear, because we can all learn 
something. Either the gentleman is cor- 
rect and we have a plethora of funds or 
something is wrong, because these fel- 
lows calling me from California are say- 
ing there is a $3 billion backlog. They 
argued this over in the Senate. The Sen- 
ate vote indicates they must consider the 
argument overwhelming. There is an 
enormous and critical unmet need, as I 
understand it. 

If the gentleman could persuade me— 
I have high regard for the gentleman, as 
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he well knows—I would be the first to 
go along and explain it to these people. It 
seems to me they must know that there 
is something wrong. 

Mr. JONAS. If the gentleman will bear 
with me, I hope to be able to give him 
some facts he can use in discussing this 
issue with the mayors. If they know the 
facts I believe they will quit complaining 
about Congress being niggardly with 
funds for the cities. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to my colleague on 
the committee from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, McDADE. On the point which the 
gentleman from North Carolina is mak- 
ing, it is interesting to note that in the 
figures we have been supplied in the 
committee, actual expenditures for urban 
renewal alone by fiscal year 1969 were 
$2.9 billion, and by fiscal year 1971 HUD 
estimates actual spending on urban re- 
newal is going to be in excess of $5 bil- 
lion, almost double. So, there is an in- 
creasing level of effort. In light of this 
fact, it seems most inappropriate to add 
this large sum without even a moment 
of hearings, and just before the close of 
the fiscal year. 

Mr. JONAS, That is right. Yet, it con- 
tinues to be said we are not providing 
much money for urban renewal and 
other programs for the cities. I do not 
understand what it will take to satisfy 
the critics. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIFIELD). The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JONAS, Will my friend from New 
York allow me to use about 4 of my 5 
additional minutes, and then I shall be 
glad to yield. 

The gentleman from California is 
talking about applications. I am talking 
about funds that have to be raised by the 
Treasury to take care of the contracts 
that are let. 

The gentleman may be correct. There 
are, indeed, many applications on file for 
additional projects. But I am talking 
about a spending level, which used to be 
about $750 million a year. Now we have 
it up to $1 billion, and that does not 
satisfy them. 

I say to the gentleman that the testi- 
mony before the committee indicates 
they have $2 billion in unexpended funds 
that have previously been appropriated 
for urban renewal, funds that they do 
not have in the bank. They will have to 
go out into this tight money market to 
raise those funds to go ahead with the 
contracts. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I understand that. 
Is it not true that that money is already 
committed? I understand that. It is ob- 
ligated money. 

Mr. JONAS. It is obligated on the 
books, but it has not been spent. It has 
not been raised and it is not in the 
Treasury. 

Mr. COHELAN. That is earmarked 
money. I understand that. It is in escrow, 
as it were. 
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Mr. JONAS. The difference between 
the gentleman from California and the 
gentleman from North Carolina is that 
the gentleman from California thinks it 
does not make any difference how many 
applications are filed, we have to put up 
the money to fund them all at one time. 
I do not believe we can afford to do it. 

Mr. COHELAN. I say to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina with the great- 
est of respect, we have to in this country 
respond to what is a critical need. 

Mr. JONAS. Now may I go ahead and 
put on the record some other figures 
which I believe ought to be considered 
before we vote on this? 

We hear a lot of complaints that 
we are neglecting the cities. I have just 
discussed the tremendous effort being 
made for urban renewal—involving a 
billion dollars a year and $2 billion in 
unspent funds. That is only one program 
for the cities. 

What about the $575 million put up 
for model cities in the bill we passed 
last April? 

What about the $291 million we have 
already appropriated this year for 
metropolitan development? 

What about the $654 million we put up 
this year to pay the 1 year subsidy on 
the 900,000 public housing units that 
we are contracted to continue to sub- 
sidize for 40 years, the total cost of which 
could go to $35 billion? 

What about the $170 million author- 
ized in new contract authority for addi- 
tional public housing units? The cost of 
that item alone for 40 years will be $6.8 
billion. 

What about the additional $50 million 
in rent supplement contract authority 
that we have already voted this year? 
When I mentioned that please under- 
stand you have to multiply by 40 because 
that is a contract obligating the taxpay- 
ers to pay $50 million a year for 40 years. 
This program could cost the taxpayers 
$6.8 billion if we stop it right now and 
do not make a new contract. 

What about the $130 million of new 
contract authority we have granted this 
year for home ownership assistance? If 
you multiply that by 30 years, you have 
an obligation there of $3.9 billion. That 
program alone, if it ends this year, with- 
out another new contract, could cost the 
taxpayers $10 billion. 

What about the $135 million of new 
contract authority we have granted this 
year for the rental assistance program? 
That is for low-income people. All of 
these programs are for urban citizens 
who are seeking housing. But urban re- 
newal, where you are trying to add $575 
million, will not build a single house. 
You tear down houses with urban re- 
newal; you do not construct houses. 

I am saying to you that you cannot 
make a case, if you look at the record, 
against Congress for being parsimonious 
in its dealings with the cities. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. As a matter of fact—my 
distinguished friend from Tennessee will 
agree with this—these four programs I 
have enumerated here involve an obli- 
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gation on the part of the American tax- 
payers of about $65 billion. Yet people 
stand on the floor and say we are not 
doing anything for the cities. Here are a 
half dozen programs we are appropriat- 
ing money and granting new contract au- 
thority for, and I do not think we deserve 
the criticism that the Congress is receiv- 
ing from the mayors and from some of 
our colleagues who charge that we are 
doing nothing for the cities. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I just want to point out this: I know 
the gentleman is very economical and 
has a very good approach to economy, but 
I think the gentleman knows better than 
anyone else in this House, in spite of all 
the concessions and statements relative 
to what you have done for the cities, I 
think you will agree, if you do not put 
money into the urban areas, the deterio- 
ration will become greater and the cost 
of rescuing our cities will become astro- 
nomical. 

Mr. JONAS. Does my friend think that 
$1 billion is an insignificant sum for one 
program for 1 year—when you superim- 
pose that on all of these other programs? 
What I am objecting to is the fact that 
so Many people say we are doing nothing 
for the cities when the record shows we 
will spend about $44 billion for social and 
welfare programs, mostly for urban 
dwellers, during this current year. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I promised to yield first 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
COLLIER). 

Mr. COLLIER. I just want to reiter- 
ate what the gentleman just said in eval- 
uating the assistance to the cities. We 
cannot afford to overlook the amount of 
money put into the urban mass transit 
system and, in fact, even the impacted 
aid goes primarily to the schools in the 
urban areas. 

But, I would like to clarify this point: 
My friend, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. BARRETT), said there were 
500,000 applications pending. If they 
were all meritorious and if there was not 
the necessity for screening these and if 
each of these were approved in the sum 
of $20,000, we would need $10 billion just 
to take care of those applications. That, 
of course, is absolutely unrealistic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
HoLIFIELD). The time of the gentleman 
from North Carolina has again expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me commend my 
friend from North Carolina for his op- 
position to this motion. It is my under- 
standing that HUD does not want this 
added money at this time; is that 
correct? 

Mr. JONAS. This money is not even 
budgeted. No one in the administration 
has asked for it. No request has been sub- 
mitted for it by HUD. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, is there any mon- 
ey in this supplemental appropriation bill 
with which to buy furniture for welfare 
mothers to use to break out windows 
and the glass doors of public buildings as 
they did here in Washington a couple 
of days ago? 

Mr. JONAS. No. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman now yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. The fact remains that the 
$2 billion about which the gentleman 
spoke is already committed. It is money 
in the pipeline. There is now a $3 billion 
backlog in pending applications. What 
this $587.5 million does is to close the gap 
between the money which has already 
been authorized by the Congress and the 
money appropriated. Amendment No. 16 
will provide full funding. That is the 
point. 

Mr. JONAS. In the final seconds re- 
maining to me, I wish to join my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Manon), in the remarks he 
made. If this preferential motion should 
not be voted down on its merits—and I 
think it should be because I think the 
committee and Congress has been very 
generous in providing funds for these 
programs but, if it should not be voted 
down on its merits, it ought to be voted 
down as a procedural matter because this 
is not the place, this is not the time to 
put a $587 million unbudgeted item in a 
supplemental appropriation bill for fis- 
cal year 1970 which will end next 
Tuesday. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has just made a very wise state- 
ment, that it would seem preposterous 
to put over a half billion dollars in this 
bill at this time for the fiscal year which 
ends next Tuesday. 

I inquired of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Mr. Romney, about the position 
of the Department in regard to this 
matter. I was told that Secretary Rom- 
ney was out of the city. However, it is 
pretty well known, I think, that Secre- 
tary Romney is rather sympathetic to 
spending Federal dollars for urban prob- 
lems, and Congress has given him a lot 
of support in those programs. I was told 
by the representative of the Secretary 
that he hoped that it would be possible to 
maintain the House position and op- 
pose the half-billion-dollar Senate ad- 
dition. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices Appropriations, who 
has worked for years with this program 
and who is responsible for guiding ap- 
propriations for tens of millions of dol- 
lars through the Congress, should be 
heard and I now yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Evins). 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the preferential 
motion of the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CoHELAN) and to support the 
position of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. MAHON). 

The gentleman from California re- 
ferred to coming before our committee. 
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He did come before our committee and 
he and the mayors appeared in support 
of funds for the next fiscal year which 
begins July 1. We know he and the 
mayors are very much interested in 
urban renewal programs. 

The gentleman can advise his mayors 
that there will be $1 billion in new 
funds for 1971 for urban renewal pro- 
grams, which will arrive on Wednes- 
day of next week. What we are talking 
about now is a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year that is just ending. 

A total of $1 billion has already been 
Provided for urban renewal programs 
in the current year. This is the full 
budget request. 

I want to say further that we have 
provided substantial sums for the urban 
renewal program for many years, along 
with funds for many other programs 
for the cities. Urban renewal only a 
short time ago was funded on the basis 
of about $750 million annually. The 
House has already approved $1 billion for 
1971, and that is the full amount re- 
quested by the Department. A total of 
$10,037,500,000 has presently been made 
available for urban renewal programs 
through the current fiscal year. 

The $587,500,000, we are talking about 
now should not be in this bill. The other 
body did not have hearings on it in con- 
nection with this bill. It was added by 
an amendment on the floor of the other 
body. I hope we all understand the mat- 
ter, and that we have been funding this 
program for many years. 

Last year $1 billion was provided. Next 

year it will be at least $1 billion because 
the Senate committee has added $300 
Inillion to the amount which passed the 
House. 
_ Now, regarding money that is going 
into the cities, we have the budget state- 
ment which indicates that about $44 bil- 
lion of Federal financial commitments 
are being provided to the cities annually. 
This is no small amount, as we pointed 
out in our report on the 1971 bill, we 
want the House to understand about the 
aid that is presently going into the cities. 
This is more substantial when considered 
in total than many realize. 

The $3 billion in appropriations that 
are provided in the regular bill for HUD 
programs in 1971 is only the tip of the 
iceberg. This includes $1 billion for urban 
renewal, $655 million for public housing, 
$575 million for model cities, and funds 
for many other programs. Homeowner- 
ship, rental housing assistance, rent sup- 
plements, and other programs provide 
billions in long-term obligations for pay- 
ments over the next 20, 30, or 40 years, 
These programs will continue to provide 
increasingly greater assistance to the 
people in urban centers. As I have men- 
tioned, there is presently an estimated 
$44 billion in Federal support going into 
the cities each year. 

Of course, you cannot satisfy all of the 
demands of some of the mayors. There 
is not enough revenue to do so. They want 
to get as much money as possible from 
Washington, and will continue to send 
telegrams. All of us have received tele- 
grams. 

The gentleman from California should 
explain to his mayors that he testified 
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in support of funds for next year, which 
begins July 1. There is $1 billion in the 
House bill. There is $1.3 billion in the 
Senate bill. 

I repeat, there were no hearings on 
this item. There is no budget estimate. 
It was added on the floor of the Senate, 
and it should be denied. The preferential 
motion of the gentleman from California 
should be voted down. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
agree with the gentleman from Tennes- 
see that the preferential motion offered 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CoHELAN) should be voted down. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
tried to do a good job helping the House 
find the right road to follow in fiscal 
matters, and we have been as generous as 
we could be under all the circumstances 
in these various programs. The budget is 
in the red, even after borrowing about 
$8.5 billion from the trust funds. 

The pending $587 million is, as has 
been said repeatedly, for the fiscal year 
1970 which ends next Tuesday. 

It could not be used in this fiscal year 
1970. 

It is above the budget. 

The new fiscal year begins next 
Wednesday. It would seem to me that the 
House would not at the end of the fiscal 
year, while talking about economy, and 
being very much concerned about infla- 
tion—it would seem unbelievable that the 
House would want—for the fiscal year 
1970—to go nearly $600 million above 
the President’s budget on this program. 
It just cannot be defended in the circum- 
stances. 

I hope that the preferential motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN) will be voted down, and 
that when the vote comes the Members 
of the House will vote “No,” and that the 
House managers will be sustained in 
their position to insist upon denying the 
$587.5 million added by the other body. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the preferential 
motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the preferential motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. CoHELAN) that the House recede 
from its disagreement to Senate amend- 
ment No. 16 and concur therein. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 137, nays 236, not voting 56, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 189] 


Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
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O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Pepper 

Hechler, W. Va. Perkins 

Heckler, Mass. Philbin Stubblefield 

Helstoski Podell Stuckey 

Price, Ill. Taft 
Rees Talcott 
Reid, N.Y, Taylor 
Reuss Teague, Calif. 

. Rodino Thompson, Ga. 
Roe Thomson, Wis. 
Rogers, Colo. Vander Jagt 
Rooney, N.Y. Waggonner 
Rooney, Pa. Wampler 

Rostenkowski Watts 
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Mr, MaHoN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 20 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 22: Page 13, line 17, 
insert: 


“TRADE ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Schadeberg Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 


Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 


Weicker 

Whalen 

Wolff 

Yates 

Yatron 
Hanley Zablocki 
Hansen, Wash. 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala 


Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Foley 

Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gettys 
Goldwater 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fis. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 

Camp 


Pucinski 
Purcell 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 


Whalley 
NOT VOTING—56 


Esch Mollohan 
Farbstein Montgomery 
Flowers 


Alexander 


Price, Tex, 
Railsback 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Hansen,Idaho Robison 
Hastings Rosenthal 
Hathaway Smith, Iowa 
Hawkins Teague, Tex. 
Jarman Tiernan 
Keith Watkins 
Kirwan Watson 
Dawson Long, Md. Wilson, 
de la Garza McMillan Charles H. 
Dent Mann 
Erlenborn Meskill 


So the preferential motion was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
. Teague of Texas with Mr. Adair. 
McMillan, with Mr. Bow. 
. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Ayers. 
. Dent with Mr. Watkins. 
Mollohan with Mr. Robison. 
Carey with Mr. Hastings. 
Rivers with Mr. Hall, 
Montgomery with Mr. Clancy. 
de la Garza with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr, Keith. 
Alexander with Mr. Watson. 
Daddario with Mr. Meskill, 
Long of Maryland with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Patten with Mr. Esch. 
Flowers with Mr, Frey. 
Hamilton with Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 
Giaimo with Mr. Riegle. 
Smith of Iowa with Mr. Cramer. 
Passman with Mr. Bush. 
Baring with Mr. Brock. 
Blatnik with Mr. Mann. 
Hawkins with Mr. Farbstein. 
Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 
Caffery with Mr, Gaydos. 
Gilbert with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 
Hathaway with Mr. Jarman. 
Tiernan with Mr. Rosenthal. 


FALLON and Mr. O’KONSKI 

changed their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas that the House insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate 
amendment No. 16. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 12, line 11, 
insert “including $172,000 to remain available 
until expended.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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“For an additional amount for ‘Trade Ad- 
justment Activities’, $2,330,000, together with 
such amount as may be necessary to be 
charged to the subsequent year appropriation 
for these expenses for any period subsequent 
to March 31 of the current year.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MAHON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 22 and concur 
therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 24: Page 16, line 
3, insert: 

“SENATE 
“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 

“For an additional amount for ‘Inquiries 
and Investigations’, fiscal year 1970, $345,000, 
to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
Ppriation, ‘Salaries, Officers and Employees’, 
fiscal year 1970.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Mamon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 24 and concur there- 
in 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 48, line 
15, insert: “Provided, That $200,000 of this 
appropriation shall be available only upon 
enactment into law of S. 2694, Ninety-first 
Congress, or similar legislation;”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 50 and concur there- 
in with an amendment, as follows: In lieu 
of the bill number S. 2694 named in said 
amendment insert: “H.R. 17138”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 51: Page 51, line 
21, insert: 

“APPALACHIAN REGIONAL COMMISSION 

“ ‘Salaries and expenses’, $42,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation for 
‘Appalachian regional development pro- 
grams’;”’ 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Manon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 51 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 62: On page 63, 
line 20, insert: 

“Sec. 604, Funds appropriated, or otherwise 
made available, by this Act for the fiscal year 
1970, shall remain available for obligation 
until July 1, 1970, or for five days after the 
date of approval of this Act, whichever is 
later, unless a longer period is specifically 
provided: Provided, That all obligations in- 
curred in anticipation of such appropriations 
and authority for the fiscal year 1970 as well 
as those for longer periods as set forth herein 
are hereby ratified and confirmed if in ac- 
cordance with the terms hereof.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 
Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MaHon moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 62 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to and also amend- 
ment No. 13, pertaining to the National 
Science Foundation, and amendment 
No. 16, pertaining to urban renewal pro- 
grams for fiscal year 1970. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


EMERGENCY HOME FINANCE ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1094 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1094 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 17495) 
to increase the availability of mortgage 
credit for the financing of urgently needed 
housing, and for other purposes, After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule by titles instead 
of by sections. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
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Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. After the passage of H.R. 
17495, the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 3685, and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause of said 
Senate bill and insert in Heu thereof the 
provisions contained in H.R. 17495 as passed 
by the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SmirH) pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no particular 
controversy on the rule. Of course, the 
bill that it would make in order does have 
some controversy. The rule is an open 
rule providing for 2 hours of general de- 
bate. It provides that the bill be read by 
title. It also provides that at the con- 
clusion of consideration of the bill under 
the 5-minute rule, at the conclusion of 
the proceedings, it would be possible to 
send the bill to conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the state- 
ments made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri in explanation of 
House Resolution 1094, the rule providing 
for consideration of H.R. 17495, the 
Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase 
the availability of mortgage credit for 
the financing of the home building in- 
dustry. 

Interest rates today are at historic 
high levels. Even at such rates money 
is in extremely short supply. The effect 
has been to tie up home construction. 
Low- and middle-income families can- 
not afford to pay the interest rates and 
many others cannot find available money 
at a reasonable price. 

The bill seeks to alleviate these prob- 
lems by: First, reducing interest charges 
for members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System—the savings and loan as- 
sociations; second, establishing second- 
ary markets for conventional mortgages 
under the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Systems; third, authorizing an ad- 
ditional funding for the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association special as- 
sistance activities concerning secondary 
mortgage purposes; and fourth, extend- 
ing the authority for setting FHA and 
VA interest rates at levels high enough 
to insure continuation of mortgage 
money in these two programs; and fifth, 
permitting investment of commercial 
bank reserves in housing mortgages. 

Mr. Speaker, additional views in this 
matter have been filed by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Patman) objecting to 
deletion of title V from the bill, the title 
creating a National Development Bank 
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authorized to provide $4 billion a year to 
guarantee funding to construct 200,000 
housing units for lower- and middle-in- 
come families, no loan to carry interest 
rates in excess of 6% percent. The bill 
as originally proposed provided for es- 
tablishment of this National Develop- 
ment Bank, the main source of funds of 
which would be the annual compulsory 
assessment of up to 2.5 percent of assets 
of pension funds and private foundations. 

The proposal is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality. The provision was opposed by 
the administration and deleted by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. I 
support the committee action to delete 
section 505. 

I think we should keep in mind, Mr. 
Speaker, if I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation, that the language of the 
committee in this bill is actually a com- 
mittee amendment, so in order to make 
certain that title V is not retained in the 
bill, if that is the position we take—and 
that is the position I take—we will have 
to be certain to vote in support of the 
committee amendment, which deleted 
title V. 

We may end up by getting two or three 
votes on this. We will get a vote in the 
Committee of the Whole House. We may 
get a vote in the House on it, and I am 
not certain who will handle the motion 
to recommit, but we could get a vote on 
it. To be certain, if we want to keep this 
proposal of the gentleman from Texas 
out of the bill, as the committee voted, 
we should vote to support the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the adoption of 
the rule. 

I yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ANDERSON), such time as he may 
consume, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 17495, 
the Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970. I do so with a sense of urgency be- 
cause I think this legislation is long over- 
due. You will recall that the other body 
passed a similar measure back in April 
of this year, and even at that time the 
housing crisis was extremely critical. The 
seasonally adjusted annual rate for new 
housing starts was approximately 1.3 
million last year; and keep in mind that 
the national need, as defined in the 1968 
Housing Act was 2.6 million new starts 
per year over the next decade. We are 
falling dangerously behind in meeting 
the shelter needs of our citizens, and the 
pinch is being felt throughout this great 
land of ours. 

The villain in this whole piece is not 
difficult to identify; he has been with us 
for over 4 years now and goes by the 
name “inflation.” In the old-fashioned 
melodramas the villain was one who went 
around foreclosing mortgages on homes, 
Our modern-day villain, inflation, is 
much more ruthless and malicious for he 
has successfully prevented people from 
even securing mortgages in the first 
place. The extent of this success is re- 
flected in a passage from the committee 
report on this bill, and I quote: 

The homebuying public, the mortgage 
lending institutions, and the homebuilding 
industry are confronted with the highest in- 
terest rates in a century and an extreme 
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scarcity of mortgage credit. This situation 
has caused a sharp turndown in new housing 
starts and has priced the cost of homeowner- 
ship beyond the means of most of the fam- 
ilies in America today. 


Mr. Speaker, I would not want to sug- 
gest that by passing this bill we will 
somehow manage to permanently drive 
this villain from our doorstep. This is ob- 
viously not a panacea for our national 
housing crisis, and let us not deceive our- 
selves into thinking that it somehow is. 
This is simply a short-term, stop-gap 
measure to stimulate new housing starts. 
Yet it is a very significant and essential 
action which must be taken while we 
continue to wage a war on inflation and 
while we continue to work for more ade- 
quate long-term solutions to our hous- 
ing problem. 

The bill before us today would increase 
the availability of mortgage credit for 
home financing; it provides for a reduc- 
tion in interest charges for members of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank System; it 
would establish secondary markets for 
conventional mortgages under Fanny 
Mae and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System; it would authorize additional 
funds for Ginny Mae’s special assistance 
functions; it would extend the flexible 
interest rate authority for FHA-VA 
mortgages; and it would permit invest- 
ment of commercial bank reserves in 
housing paper. 

To elaborate, let me point out that title 
I of this bill would authorize an appro- 
priation not to exceed $250 million for 
the purpose of enabling the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to reduce the 
interest rates charged by member banks 
on short-term loans and long-term 
loans to member associations. This 
would promote an orderly flow of funds 
into residential financing, both to fi- 
nance the purchase of new and existing 
housing. I fully agree with the commit- 
tee report which states: 

To the maximum extent possible, the re- 
duced interest rate benefits of the title 
should be passed on to individual con- 
sumers, 


Those low- and middle-income fam- 
ilies which are hardest pressed. And if 
my memory serves me correctly, I be- 
lieve the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Wipnatt) testified in the Rules 
Committee that the funds authorized 
under title I alone could mean a differ- 
ence of 280,000 housing units this year. 
Put in more human terms, that means 
that by our action today we will make 
it possible for 280,000 American families 
to purchase homes this year—families 
who otherwise could not, due to tight 
money and high-interest rates. 

Title II of this bill would create a sec- 
ondary market for conventional mort- 
gages by expanding Fanny Mae’s pur- 
chase authority beyond federally as- 
sisted mortgages, now confined, for the 
most part, to FHA and VA mortgages. 

Title II would establish still another 
secondary mortgage market facility by 
creating a Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation under the direction of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The 
Corporation would have authority to pur- 
chase residential mortgages and it would 
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supplement the authority of Fanny Mae 
as expanded under title II of this bill. 

Title IV would provide a $1.5 billion 
increase in Ginny Mae’s special assist- 
ance authority. The bulk of these funds 
would be used to buttress tandem plan 
operations and thereby provide signifi- 
cant support for various Government- 
subsidized housing programs. 

Title VI of the bill would, for 1 year, 
give the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development flexible interest rate au- 
thority with regards to rate ceilings on 
FHA and VA housing programs. 

Mr. Speaker, in the time remaining, 
let me say a few words about title V as 
proposed by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PatmaNn). First, on the procedural 
question, it is my understanding that we 
will be voting on the committee’s amend- 
ment to delete title V which is known 
as the National Development Bank. 
Therefore, a vote for the committee 
amendment is a vote against the Na- 
tional Development Bank concept. 

Keeping that in mind, let me say that 
I intend to vote for the committee 
amendment to delete title V. I think the 
committee was wise in rejecting this idea 
and I would urge my colleagues to vote 
to uphold the committee’s decision. In 
the first place, this bill is supposed to 
be an emergency home finance measure. 
And yet, as the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WINALL) testified in the 
Rules Committee, it would take 1 year 
alone just to set up the bureaucracy en- 
visioned in the National Development 
Bank proposal. This is hardly consistent 
with the real nature of this bill which is 
to provide immediate emergency relief 
to the housing market. 

But beyond that objection, let me say 
that I have more substantive reserva- 
tions about the National Development 
Bank concept. The gentleman from 
Texas claims that this new bank, work- 
ing with a minimum of $4 billion an- 
nually, could provide upward of 200,000 
additional units per year. Now certainly, 
at first blush, that seems to be a very 
commendable objective, and I am just as 
interested as the gentleman from Texas 
in providing this Nation with as many 
new housing units as we possibly can. 

But where will the money come from 
to fund this new National Development 
Bank? Well, the bill would make it pos- 
sible to obtain the loan funds from a 
number of different sources. Congress 
could simply appropriate the funds. The 
Treasury could purchase the Bank obli- 
gations. Obligations of the Bank could be 
sold in the open market. Or, private pen- 
sion funds and foundations having assets 
over $4 million could be required to pur- 
chase Bank obligations in annual 
amounts up to 2.5 percent of their assets. 

This latter source, pension funds and 
foundations, is both the heart of the Na- 
tional Development Bank concept and its 
most controversial feature. When Secre- 
tary Romney testified before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on this 
legislation, he had this to say about the 
National Development Bank concept as 
it relates to pension funds and founda- 
tions: 

I believe they should become a major 
source of housing funds, Perhaps the only 
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way to achieve this is through some form of 
legislation. But, in my opinion, we have not 
yet given the pension funds a practical op- 
portunity to do this voluntarily, For the 
present we should try a voluntary approach 
within the framework of a basically free- 
market system before considering other steps. 


Secretary Romney went on to explain 
that his optimism over the viability of the 
voluntary approach was not unfounded 
because HUD is now geared up to gen- 
erate mortgage-backed securities guar- 
anteed by GNMA—an instrument specifi- 
cally designed to attract pension fund 
money. The first issues were sold in Feb- 
ruary, exclusively to pension funds, and 
since that time the sales have been going 
quite well. In Secretary Romney’s words: 


This instrument should be given a chance 
to prove its value. 


I would simply want to second what 
Secretary Romney has said on this issue. 
It seems to me that we too frequently 
and too quickly resort to such com- 
pulsory approaches before giving volun- 
tary approaches adequate opportunity or 
incentive to prove themselves. 

Commenting further on the National 
Development Bank concept, Secretary 
Romney said: 

I believe we already have an effective fa- 
cility for housing finance in FNMA and 
GNMA, and that a new institution for ba- 
sically similar operations is unnecessary. 


The Secretary went on to acknowledge 
that our 10-year housing goal calls for 
some 6 million subsidized housing units 
and that this year’s goal is to raise pro- 
duction of these above 450,000. But, in 
the Secretary’s words: 


I believe the most appropriate way to help 
the rest of the population is to control in- 
flation and all interest rates through effec- 
tive fiscal, monetary, and other economic 
policy actions—rather than to steadily 
broaden Federal subsidy programs until they 
cover virtually the whole population. But if 
there is to be a broadening, I believe it should 
be done through the established 235 and 236 
programs, instead of through some totally 
new institution. 


Let me simply reiterate my full con- 
currence with Secretary Romney on that 
point and again urge my colleagues to 
support the committee amendment to 
delete title V as offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PaTMan). 

Back on January 21 of this year, 
President Nixon issued a statement on 
the Nation’s housing problem, in which 
he said: 

Lack of mortgage money is perhaps one of 
the most pressing immediate restraints on 
housing. Needed housing must and will be 
financed and built. All financial institu- 
tions—commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, life 
insurance companies, pension funds and trust 
funds—should recognize the investment op- 
portunities that will exist in this field over 
the years ahead. They should seek now to 
move affirmatively into a better position to 
capitalize on these opportunities. 


I think it has been due to the appeals 
by men like the President and Secre- 
tary Romney for this kind of voluntary 
assistance that we have seen a resurgence 
of interest on the part of these groups 
to making a greater contribution in the 
area of housing. In a letter we all re- 
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ceived from Mr. Hilton Davis of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce dated May 28, he 
points out that— 

Banks, insurance companies, and pension 
funds have recently pledged an additional $2 
billion in backing for residential mortgages 
this year. The voluntary approach to attract- 
ing pension and profit sharing funds to the 
mortgage market is far more preferable than 
a coercive approach. 


He makes one other point which I 
think we would all do well to keep in 
mind in considering the advisability of 
coercive pension fund contributions or 
assessments, and that is this could set 
a very dangerous precedent which could 
well lead to a point at which all invest- 
ment of private pension funds would be 
federally controlled. It seems to me this 
is something which we must vigilantly 
guard against if we are to preserve the 
freedom and independence of our private 
institutions and the spirit of voluntary 
action which they have promoted, 

President Nixon has pledged that the 
housing of our people is and must be a 
top national priority.” The Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970 is a measure 
of the urgency which we attach to that 
priority. I would therefore urge its pas- 
sage so that we might provide our Na- 
tion with the emergency housing relief 
which this would afford. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17495) to increase the 
availability of mortgage credit for the 
financing of urgently needed housing, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois) . The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 17495, with Mr. 
Stsx in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. PaTMAN) will 
be recognized for 1 hour, and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, PATMAN., Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision before the 
House of Representatives today centers 
on the question of whether Members of 
this body are going to live up to their 
responsibility to take effective action to 
meet the Nation’s nearly overwhelming 
housing crisis. 

That crisis is focused on the lack of 
available mortgage funds at reasonable 
rates, resulting in a reduction in housing 
starts to an annual average rate of 1.2 
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million units, only 46 percent of the 
volume required to meet our annual 
housing goals. Unemployment in the 
construction industry has reached a de- 
pression era level of nearly 12 percent. 

Two-thirds of the Nation’s families 
have been priced out of the housing mar- 
ket and the housing industry, which has 
suffered a nearly 50 percent reduction in 
activity in the past 18 months alone, is 
in a state of shambles. While almost 
every other industrialized nation in the 
world is moving rapidly forward to meet 
housing needs, the United States, the 
most powerful nation of all, is moving 
backward. 

Mortgage interest rates during the 
past year and a half have been allowed 
to climb to the insanely damaging level 
of 9 percent and more. This alarming 
situation now confronting the Nation 
centers on the fact that the opportunity 
for homeownership is now extended only 
to those families with gross incomes of 
$13,000 to $15,000 a year. Data made 
available by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Census 
Bureau reveals that a minimum net in- 
come of $10,800 is necessary to afford the 
monthly payments on a house carrying a 
$20,000, 30-year, FHA mortgage. In 
short, purchasing a home is something 
that only the affluent can now enjoy. 

A solution to the housing crisis can 
only be achieved if a large additional 
source of mortgage funds at reasonable 
rates is made available to the people 
who are prevented from entering the 
housing market. H.R. 17495, the Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act of 1970, pro- 
vided that solution when it was reported 
to the full Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee by the Housing Subcommittee. 
Title V, the heart of the bill, would es- 
tablish a National Development Bank for 
housing to provide a minimum $4 billion 
a year to finance about 200,000 housing 
units a year for moderate- and middle- 
income families who cannot obtain 
mortgage loans from conventional lend- 
ing institutions because of the shortage 
of funds, or who cannot afford the high 
cost of what few loans are available. In- 
terest on Development Bank housing 
loans would not exceed 6% percent a 
year. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17495 ceased to 
be an Emergency Home Finance Act in 
any real sense of the word when, by a 
close vote of 21 to 15, title V was deleted 
from the bill by amendment during full 
committee markup sessions. The money 
sections that remain in the bill provide 
funds for interest rate subsidies, but com- 
pletely fail to bring one new dollar into 
the mortgage market. As a result, the 
bill, with title V deleted, tends to sub- 
sidize high interest rates and does not 
expand the capacity of the mortgage 
market to any appreciable extent. I do 
not mean to condemn interest rate sub- 
sidies. During periods when normal eco- 
nomic conditions prevail and adequate 
mortgage funds are available, interest 
rate subsidies have proven very useful 
in efforts to provide housing for low- and 
moderate-income families. But interest 
rate subsidies are of little help when 
mortgage loans are not available in the 
first place. Moreover, economic experts 
both in and outside the Government 
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emphatically agree that demand for 
credit will substantially exceed the 
money stock during much of this 
decade. Our housing crisis is by no means 
an overnight situation. 

This is why restoration of title V, es- 
tablishing the National Development 
Bank for housing, is crucial to realizing 
a solution to this enormous housing 
problem. 

Loan funds for the National Develop- 
ment Bank could be provided through 
congressional appropriations, the sale of 
Bank obligations to the Treasury and 
on the open market and, when neces- 
sary to achieve adequate levels, the re- 
quired purchase of Bank obligations by 
private pension funds and privately con- 
trolled foundations. Bank obligations 
would have yields comparable to Treas- 
ury obligations, be fully negotiable and 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Federal Government. 

Designed in this way, funding the 
Bank for loan purposes need not be in- 
flationary since purchase of its obliga- 
tions could be done with funds that 
would be available for investment pur- 
poses in other areas of the economy hav- 
ing far less priority. By the same token, 
purchase of Bank obligations by pension 
funds and foundations would be without 
risk or sacrifice and would in fact con- 
stitute a superior investment, especially 
in terms of today’s market conditions, 
for these institutions. 

Maximum investment in Bank obliga- 
tions by pension funds and foundations 
would not exceed 2.5 percent of the value 
of their total assets during any given 
year. This indeed is an extremely small 
requirement for institutions which have 
total assets valued at $156.2 billion and 
which enjoy enormous tax advantages. 
All title V really says is that private 
pension funds and foundations may have 
to invest in Bank obligations in amounts 
equal to sums they would have to pay in 
Federal taxes if they did not enjoy their 
present advantages in this area. But, in- 
stead of paying taxes, these institutions 
are merely being required to make a 
sound, prudent, completely risk-free in- 
vestment. 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that the Tax Reform Act, approved by 
Congress last year, removed the tax ex- 
empt status of privately controlled foun- 
dations, but only in a token way. These 
institutions are now required to pay a 
minute 4-percent income tax, which is 
about as burdensome as carrying a 
feather around. The Tax Reform Act 
also requires privately controlled foun- 
dations to give away all their earned in- 
come after taxes or 6 percent of their 
assets, whichever is greater. This is an- 
other way of saying that Congress has 
seen to it that the foundations are now 
doing what they should have been do- 
ing all the time in order to serve the 
purpose for which they were supposedly 
created and to be worthy of tax advan- 
tages which they enjoy. 

The provisions of title V will not hin- 
der the operation of foundations in any 
way. All it requires is that when neces- 
sary these institutions will have a very 
small part of their portfolios made up of 
Development Bank obligations which are 
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a far better investment than most of the 
assets they now hold. 

Mr. Chairman, a large part of the op- 
position to title V stems entirely from 
failure to fully understand all of its pro- 
visions. Letters have been received by 
many Members of the House from per- 
sons objecting to the Development Bank 
because they think pension funds would 
not benefit from the purchase of Bank 
obligations. This is clearly not the case. 
The yields on Bank obligations would be 
far greater than the rate of return 
earned from investments and the sale of 
assets by these institutions. This is espe- 
cially so when it is recognized that non- 
insured private pension funds, which 
comprise the bulk of pension institu- 
tions, have 55 percent of their assets, 
nearly $48 billion, in common stock 
which has experienced fantastic losses in 
the market during recent months. 

The ability of the Development Bank 
to provide sound investment oppor- 
tunities while furnishing desperately 
needed financial resources to meet the 
Nation’s housing crisis for moderate and 
middle income families, has been fully 
recognized by the AFL-CIO, which has 
given its unreserved endorsement to title 
V. It hardly needs to be pointed out that 
this, the largest branch of organized la- 
bor in the world, represents 13.5 million 
workers, almost all of whom are bene- 
ficiaries of pension funds which are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the title regard- 
ing investment in Bank obligations. 
Moreover, a member union of the AFL- 
CIO, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, long ago abolished 
arguments against pension fund invest- 
ments in residential housing. IBEW has 
more than 50 percent of its pension fund 
assets in just such investments. The fund 
is thriving and more than able to meet 
the requirements of its beneficiaries. The 
same can be said of other unions, such 
as the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance given 
to the National Development Bank for 
housing by the home building industry 
in general, the building trade unions and 
by the AFL-CIO itself is clearly indicated 
by the fact that the leadership of or- 
ganized labor considers today’s vote on 
title V to be the key vote on housing 
legislation this year. They see the De- 
velopment Bank as the only meaningful 
thing in the Emergency Home Finance 
Act of 1970 in terms of meeting the Na- 
tion’s housing crisis. By the same token, 
they are sharply aware, in this year of 
climbing unemployment, of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of new job oppor- 
tunities Development Bank loans would 
create, particularly in the building in- 
dustry. 

Some opponents of title V also assert 
that it is unconstitutional. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress, in researching the question, 
reported that precedents supporting the 
validity of title V make it clear that the 
reach of the commerce power given the 
Federal Government by the Constitu- 
tion includes this situation. The Law 
Division’s opinion goes on to state that 
the Supreme Court has explicitly said 
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the power of the Government “embraces 
regulations designed to promote the pub- 
lic convenience or the general prosperity, 
as well as regulations designed to pro- 
mote the public health, public morals or 
public safety.” Title V, the Law Division 
said, would stimulate the housing market 
and cause improvements in the economy 
through loans, grants and guarantees, 
and is a reasonable, rational exercise of 
power. 

Still another equally invalid argu- 
ment offered by opponents of title V is 
based on the assertion that it would 
take some time to organize the Develop- 
ment Bank and, therefore, it is not an 
immediate answer to the housing crisis. 
They talk as if the housing crisis 
can be eliminated next month, if not 
next week. A realistic view of the sit- 
uation leads inescapably to the conclu- 
sion that the Nation is going to have a 
housing crisis on its hands for years to 
come. The universally recognized goal 
of 26 million housing units in just 10 
years and our abysmally slow progress 
toward achieving that goal make that 
undeniably clear. Whether the Devel- 
opment Bank takes 6 or 8 months to 
organize and function is a small factor 
in terms of the time it will take to meet 
our housing goals. The real question is 
whether we will even approach our 
housing goals without an institution like 
the Development Bank for housing. 

The question answers itself if we are 
left to rely on the remaining provisions 
of H.R. 17495 to meet the urgent hous- 
ing needs of moderate and middle in- 
come families. Let me explain by cit- 
ing other titles of the bill which are 
useful but limited, and under no cir- 
cumstances provide a realistic answer 
to the Nation’s housing crisis. 

Title I authorizes a $250 million ap- 
propriation to subsidize loans from Fed- 
eral home loan banks to member bor- 
rowers, chiefly savings and loan asso- 
ciations. The original draft of the title 
restricted the use of these funds to mod- 
erate income families and required that 
interest on mortgage loans be made avail- 
able at rates no higher than 1 percent 
more than the rate paid by lending in- 
stitutions themselves. These restrictions 
have been all but removed and there is 
no real guarantee now that the benefits 
of that $250 million subsidy will be passed 
to the people who need it most rather 
than the people who need it least. 

Titles II and II establish secondary 
markets for conventional as well as fed- 
erally insured and guaranteed mort- 
gages, but there is no assurance—to say 
nothing of requirement—that any great- 
er emphasis than presently exists be 
placed on mortgages for low-, moderate-, 
and middle-income families. These sec- 
ondary markets will provide for a greater 
turnover of mortgage funds and, in this 
sense, they are beneficial to housing in 
general but not to the crisis area of our 
housing needs—low-, moderate-, and 
middle-income family housing. 

Title IV makes available $1.5 billion 
for the Government National Mortgage 
Association special assistance program 
for low and moderate income families. 
But this is simply a case of providing in- 
creased interest rate subsidies without 
providing more mortgage loan funds to 
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utilize those subsidies, even if the full 
authorization is appropriated. 

Title VI simply continues for 1 year 
the temporary authority of the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
to set maximum allowable interest rates 
for FHA and VA federally insured and 
guaranteed mortgages. Continuation of 
the authority is necessary but in no way 
is it related to meeting the housing 
crisis. 

Title VII has the potential for great 
assistance in meeting the housing crisis, 
but I am afraid that under present cir- 
cumstances its potential may remain 
completely unrealized. This section of 
the bill authorizes the Federal Reserve 
Board to voluntarily relax rescrve re- 
quirements of Reserve system member 
banks to provide additional funds for 
housing. Unfortunately, the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board strongly 
opposes the title and I doubt that it will 
be utilized until he and other Federal 
Reserve Governors change their minds— 
whenever that is. 

Finally, title VIII is a miscellaneous 
section which provides some desirable 
items, but in no sense is it addressed to 
the job of overcoming the housing crisis. 

I would like to make one observation, 
however, about section 808. The purpose 
of this amendment is simply to give in- 
sured savings and loan associations that 
have not yet reached their 20th year of 
insurance additional time, up to 10 years, 
in which they have to reach the 5 per- 
cent reserve requirement. 

With dividend rates at an all-time 
high, the younger institutions are not 
able to compete with the older institu- 
tions who have already accumulated re- 
serves in excess of 5 percent; and this 
amendment will permit the under-20- 
year-old associations to continue to make 
loans and pay a competitive dividend 
rate. These associations are operating 
under exceptional circumstances and 
need this additional time. 

The basic effect of title V is to allo- 
cate credit for moderate- and middle-in- 
come housing. It is the only section of 
H.R. 17495 which does this by providing 
a large, additional source of mortgage 
credit at reasonable rates on a continu- 
ing basis, year after year. The Develop- 
ment Bank is designed to guarantee the 
availability of this credit regardless of 
budgetary problems, the economic cli- 
mate or the competition of funds in both 
the public and private sector. This ap- 
proach is the only method of overcom- 
ing the Nation’s housing crisis. 

Mr. Chairman, I must point out here 
that amendment of the bill to delete 
title V, the National Development Bank 
for housing, is largely if not entirely due 
to the opposition of the administration, 
which is apparently operating under a 
system of double standards. Last year 
this Congress gave the President author- 
ity for credit controls in order to pro- 
vide the financial resources at reasonable 
rates that are required to meet the pri- 
ority needs of the Nation—including the 
most pressing need, housing. 

The President’s adamant refusal to 
exercise that authority is matched by the 
administration’s opposition to title V. 
Yet, at the same time, the administration 
has shown itself willing to bend over 
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backwards in its attempts to bail out the 
big bank creditors and wealthy stock- 
holders of Penn Central Railroad after 
mismanagement by the Nation’s sixth 
largest corporation had led the line 
straight into bankruptcy. 

The contract between the administra- 
tion’s attitude toward the critical hous- 
ing needs of the Nation and its pander- 
ing to a $7 billion corporation is appall- 
ing to say the least. If the President can 
move to give priority classification to the 
financial needs of the Nation’s largest 
railroad, he ought to at least make an 
equal effort to meet the housing needs 
of two-thirds of the Nation’s popula- 
tion—that part of our population which 
is priced out of the housing market. I 
know that most of the Members of the 
House on both sides of the aisle must 
feel this way. 

Mr. Chairman, before ending this 
statement, I wish to point out that two 
perfecting amendments will be offered to 
title V at the proper time. 

One terminates at the end of 10 years 
the authority of the Development Bank’s 
Board of Directors to require the pur- 
chase of Bank obligations by pension 
funds and foundations. As it is now, the 
title leaves the authority open ended. The 
10-year lifespan of the authority was 
chosen because it coincides with the time 
frame projected to fulfill the national 
housing goals of 26 million new and re- 
habilitated housing units. 

The other amendment imposes a man- 
datory requirement that the Bank ex- 
empt from the required purchase of ob- 
ligations those pension funds and foun- 
dations which are making voluntary in- 
vestments in the type of housing which 
would be provided by the Development 
Bank. The amount of the exemption 
would be equal to the amount of volun- 
tary investments. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to point out that, under the rules of the 
House, the amendment deleting title V, 
as reported by the committee, is subject 
to approval by Members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. At the appropriate time 
I shall oppose this committee amend- 
ment, calling on House Members to de- 
cline deletion of title V. This is the only 
action possible to make the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970 more than a 
hollow gesture by this Congress to meet 
the crushing housing needs that exist in 
the districts of every Member of the 
House. 

I would like to note two corrections 
in the committee report. 

On page 8 of the committee report, 
strike out the last two sentences begin- 
ning with “In addition” and ending “the 
Federal Government” and insert: 

The Corporation would be exempt from 
taxation, Federal, State, and local, except 
for real estate taxes imposed by any State 
or local taxing authority. 


On the top of page 9, strike out all that 
follows subsection (b) and insert: 

If for such periods and in such circum- 
stances as FNMA may require, the seller 
agrees to repurchase or replace the mortgage 
upon demand in the event of a default, 
Of sss 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 
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Mr. Chairman, I share the chairman's 
desire for expeditious action on the 
Emergency Home Finance Act. It is un- 
fortunate that the history of this bill’s 
origins appears to be as mysterious to 
some as the statuary on Easter Island. 
But it would be even more unfortunate 
for the people of the United States if 
partisan feelings engendered by misstate- 
ments were allowed to delay passage of 
this vital bill. 

Let me set the record straight. This bill 
is the product of a bipartisan effort in the 
other body. It was enacted there by a 
vote of 72 to 0. It was in this same spirit 
that 72 Republicans and Democrats co- 
sponsored an identical measure here. 
While the bill before us today is one 
introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas, it is laid before you with commit- 
tee amendments reflecting a bipartisan 
effort to present a bill which is deserving 
of prompt enactment. The record will 
show that our concern has been to get 
this legislation enacted soon enough 
that it can be effective during this con- 
struction season. 

Notwithstanding the fact that this bill 
is principally the product of congres- 
sional efforts, it is supported by the 
administration and several of its provisos 
were requested at one time or another 
by administration officials. 

Title I of the bill is one of these. It 
will grant authority to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to make minimal re- 
duction in the costs of advances to mem- 
ber savings and loan associations and 
authorizes the expenditure of $250 mil- 
lion to encourage continued borrowing 
from the Board. 

Savings are again beginning to flow 
into our savings and loan institutions. 
As inflationary pressures relax, this in- 
flow will accelerate. When this hap- 
pened back in 1967, associations used 
$2.633 billion of the $3.821 billion of new 
savings to repay borrowings from the 
Home Loan Bank Board. The program 
authorized under title I will encourage 
associations to keep present loans out- 
standing, using the funds instead to 
make additional mortgage loans. This 
can make $4 billion of new mortgage 
loans available. 

Some have criticized our failure to set 
specific limits on eligible recipients of 
these loans establishing maximum in- 
comes or maximum loan amounts. Let 
me say that after 36 years of trying to 
keep such limits current on FHA loans, 
we are moving toward administrative 
flexibility on these programs and could 
not see starting this program in this 
manner. 

On the other hand, the record is clear 
that the assistance provided under this 
authority is expected to be directed to 
low and middle income families. The 
Chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board 
has assured us that administrative safe- 
guards will be established to see that this 
intent is carried out. 

Titles II and III of the bill authorize 
FNMA and a newly created Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, un- 
der direction of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, to operate secondary mar- 
ket facilities for conventional mortgages. 

These facilities will serve a need long 
recognized. 
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Title IV will authorize additional 
funds for the Government National 
Mortgage Association’s special assistance 
support of lower income housing. Be- 
cause it had less budget impact, we would 
have preferred the version of this title 
enacted by the other body but yield here 
to the majority. 

Title VI will extend until October 1, 
1971, the present authority of the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to establish maximum interest 
rates to meet mortgage market condi- 
tions. This is a poor substitute for the 
comparable provision of S. 3685—which 
is section 601. It does nothing to advance 
our efforts to eliminate the insidious 
practice of discounts. It disregards the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Mortgage Interest Rates and other study 
groups which have endeavored to find 
ways to increase flows of mortgage funds, 
eliminate discounts, or reduce rates. 

Our colleagues in the other body have 
taken a step forward by authorizing a 
trial until January 1, 1972, of a dual in- 
terest rate maximum as recommended 
by the Commission on Mortgage Inter- 
est Rates. We would much prefer to fol- 
low this course. 

Under this dual rate arrangement, 
the present authority to establish maxi- 
mums and permit the charging of dis- 
counts would be continued. But addi- 
tional authority would be granted under 
which the lender and borrower could ne- 
gotiate the interest rate freely and dis- 
counts would be prohibited. 

Title VII is another controversial pro- 
vision which we have opposed unsuccess- 
fully in committee. We will have more to 
say regarding it during discussion of the 
committee amendments. 

Title VIII is the normal conglomera- 
tion of miscellaneous provisions. 

Mr. Chairman, though we feel that 
some provisions in this bill could better 
have been omitted, and some that are 
omitted would have proved useful, it is 
on balance a good bill and badly needed. 
It is an emergency measure in the truest 
sense and I am hopeful that we will here 
today conform our version as closely as 
practical to S. 3685 in order to minimize 
the problems of resolving differences and 
present this bill quickly to the President 
for signature. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, and just in 
the interest of time, I think the gentle- 
man will agree with me that we have full 
agreement on titles I, IV, and VII, and if 
we can all agree on them and I think 
that we can move very rapidly up to 
title V, and probably use a little time on 
that. That would cover the bill, because 
I would say that titles I, IV, and VII are 
the guts of the bill, excluding title V. 
And I think all of us, working harmon- 
iously, can conclude action on the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I might say to the gen- 
tleman that I am somewhat limited in 
the amount of time I have. 

Mr. BARRETT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that I will give him my time be- 
cause I am going to yield my time back 
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so we can move faster. And as I said, 
I think if we can move in harmony here 
we could finish the bill in less than an 
hour's time. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I would agree with the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania on what 
he says: That we could finish the bill in 
less than an hour’s time, but I cannot 
agree with the gentleman when he says 
that titles I, IV, and VII can just be ac- 
cepted without any debate, There will 
be controversy on title VII. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BARRETT). 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Nation’s economy continues to deteri- 
orate: Gains in gross national product 
are wiped out by inflation; unemploy- 
ment rises to more than 5 percent na- 
tionally, and even higher in many ma- 
jor labor market areas; and the con- 
sumer price index reaches higher and 
higher levels, without the slightest 
slackening. 

And as usual, the Nation’s housing 
industry bears the major role in the 
Federal Government’s efforts to slow in- 
flation and provide a balanced economy. 
Many administrations have grappled 
with this problem, but this administra- 
tion has shown remarkable ineptitude in 
its efforts to protect housing from the 
impact of traditional fiscal and mone- 
tary tools. In January 1969, the begin- 
ning of the Nixon administration, hous- 
ing starts had reached a level of 1.9 
million units; by December 1969, the 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of hous- 
ing starts had fallen to 1.3 million units. 
After a brief increase in early 1970, 
housing starts have again begun to drop; 
from nearly 1.4 million units in March, 
to 1.215 units in April, and now to 1.2 
million units in May. 

Clearly, there must be a tremendous 
upsurge in homebuilding during the sec- 
ond half of 1970, even to reach the 1.4 
million level predicted by HUD Secretary 
Romney early this year. It is truly shock- 
ing for a Nation as wealthy as the United 
States to produce 1.4 million housing 
units when the demand for housing is at 
its highest level since the end of World 
War II, and when its most foremost 
housing experts talk constantly of the 
need for an annual rate of at least 2 mil- 
lion units. 

The Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970 will provide some assistance to a 
beleaguered industry, but significant 
help to meet housing’s short-term and 
long-term needs must wait until this 
administration and this Congress are 
ready to direct funds into housing. Dur- 
ing our deliberations on H.R. 17495, two 
efforts were made by committee mem- 
bers to direct a substantial amount 
of funds into the mortgage market— 
Chairman Patman’s National Develop- 
ment Bank proposal and Congress- 
woman SuLLIvAN’s Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation. Both of these 
novel approaches were defeated by the 
strong opposition of the administration 
and the great majority of the Repub- 
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lican members of the committee. Clearly, 
the administration is not willing to sup- 
port the recommendation of Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns, 
who wrote in a letter to the Senate: 

The Board believes that any new subsidies 
that are needed for housing should be in- 
cluded in the budget so that the Congress 
may weigh them against other Federal out- 
lays and reduce other outlays or increase 
revenues to cover their cost. 


Nor is the President ready to face 
the issue squarely as he himself recom- 
mended in a letter to the Senate: 

If the Congress wants to go beyond these 
programs, it should face the issue squarely 
by voting the needed subsidy in the budget 
and then taking whatever additional steps 
are needed to secure the funds by cutting 
other expenditures or raising taxes. 


The administration is, therefore, con- 
tent to permit Adam Smith’s “invisible 
hand,” and insignificant fiscal and mone- 
tary adjustments, to remain the chief 
weapon of our Federal Government in 
combating the mortgage crisis. Members 
of Congress, of course, realize that even- 
tually we must face the recurring di- 
lemma presented by the uneven impact 
of fiscal and monetary policy on our ef- 
forts to house the American people. 
Eventually, we must vote the necessary 
funds to do the job. 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 
TITLE I-—REDUCTION OF INTEREST CHARGES FOR 

MEMBERS OF THE FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANE 

SYSTEM 

This title would authorize up to $250 
million to be used by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to reduce the interest 
rates charged by Federal home loan 
banks on short-term and long-term loans 
to savings and loan associations to pro- 
mote an orderly flow of funds into resi- 
dential financing. These subsidy funds 
will be disbursed by the Board in accord- 
ance with the purposes of the title to help 
savings and loans maintain and increase 
their rate of mortgage lending. 

The funds may be used to help finance 
the purchase of both new and existing 
housing. However, it should be made 
clear that, in view of the lowest vacancy 
rates since the end of World War II, the 
committee expects the Board to give pri- 
mary emphasis to the financing of new 
or rehabilitated housing. 

The bill contains a provision which 
was the subject of considerable contro- 
versy in committee. Under the bill re- 
ported by the Subcommittee on Housing, 
loans by savings and loan associations 
to individual homebuyers would bear in- 
terest at not more than 1 percent above 
the rate on advances subsidized by the 
Board; however, the bill as reported has 
modified this provision to permit the 
Board to establish the effective interest 
rate savings and loan associations may 
charge to potential homebuyers. 

In addition, the subcommittee bill in- 
cluded a provision restricting the annual 
income of home buyers to benefit from 
the bill to those below the median family 
income in the area where the property is 
located. Although this administration, in 
H.R. 16643, has proposed that only those 
below median income be permitted to 
receive the benefits of Federal housing 
subsidies, the Chairman of the Federal 
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Home Loan Bank Board, Mr. Martin, 
strongly opposed this provision and 
urged that the Board would take the 
necessary steps to assure that the bene- 
fits of this title were made available to 
low- and middle-income families. The 
committee strongly urges the Board to 
take such action. To the maximum ex- 
tent possible, the reduced rate benefits 
of this title should be passed on to indi- 
vidual home buyers. 

Loans made by savings and loan asso- 
ciations under this title would be limited 
to the maximum mortgage amounts ap- 
plicable under the FHA section 203(b) or 
section 207 unsubsidized housing pro- 
grams. In addition, not more than 20 
percent of the funds appropriated under 
this title could be disbursed in any one 
Federal home loan bank district. 
TITLE II—AUTHORITY FOR THE FEDERAL NA- 

TIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION TO PROVIDE A 


SECONDARY MARKET FOR CONVENTIONAL 
MORTGAGES 


This title would expand the purchase 
authority of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to include conventional 
mortgages, in addition to the federally 
underwritten mortgages it now purchases 
and sells. These purchases would be lim- 
ited to mortgages with a loan-to-value 
ratio of not more than 75 percent unless 
first, the seller retains a participation in 
the mortgage of at least 10 percent, sec- 
ond, for such periods and in such circum- 
stances as FNMA may require, the seller 
agrees to repurchase or replace the mort- 
gage upon demand in the event of a de- 
fault, or third, the excess above such 75 
percent is privately insured or guaran- 
teed. It is the committee’s expectation 
that any one of the three alternatives, 
in the discretion of the seller, will be ac- 
ceptable. 

FNMA would not be permitted to bor- 
row in the capital markets to finance its 
activities under this title at any time that 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment determines that an offering of 
FNMA securities at that time would un- 
duly inhibit the financing by the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
of its special assistance functions with 
respect to low- and moderate-income 
housing. In periods of high mortgage in- 
terest rates, the Federal Government's 
programs for low- and moderate-income 
housing should have priority over 
FNMA's secondary market activities in 
conventional mortgages. 

The committee believes that FNMA has 
done an outstanding job in creating and 
operating a secondary market facility 
for FHA and VA mortgages. It has been 
the primary support for that market dur- 
ing the extreme credit conditions of the 
past 2 years. However, if, as seems likely, 
the current money market situation 
should continue for some time, the com- 
mittee believes that FNMA should not 
implement this authority immediately. It 
should prepare for carrying out its new 
activity by establishing an appraisal sys- 
tem, drafting uniform mortgage docu- 
ments, and making other preparations. 
The more effectively these activities are 
carried out now, the more effective mar- 
ket for conventional mortgages can be 
created when the pressure on the FHA 
and VA market has eased. 
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TITLE IN FEDERAL HOME LOAN MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 

This title would authorize the estab- 
lishment of a secondary mortgage mar- 
ket facility, called the Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation, under the 
direction of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. The Corporation would be a 
supplement to, and would have parallel 
authority to, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association under the expanded au- 
thority in title II of the bill. 

The Corporation could purchase or 
make commitments to purchase residen- 
tial mortgages secured by new or existing 
housing and by homes or by rental prop- 
erty. 

Eligible mortgages would be as fol- 
lows: 

First. All Government insured or 
guaranteed mortgages. 

Second. Conventional mortgages lim- 
ited to ceilings comparable to FHA sec- 
tion 203(b) or 207 ceilings, with a loan- 
to-value ratio of 75 percent or less. 

Third. Conventional mortgages lim- 
ited to ceilings comparable to FHA sec- 
tion 203(b) or 207 ceilings, with a loan- 
to-value ratio of more than 75 percent 
if— 

First, the seller retains a participation 
of not less than 10 percent in the mort- 
gage; or second, for such periods and in 
such circumstances as the Corporation 
may require, the seller agrees to repur- 
chase or replace the mortgage upon de- 
mand in the event of default; or third; 
that portion of the unpaid principal bal- 
ance of the mortgage which is in excess 
of such 75 percent is guaranteed or in- 
sured by a qualified private insurer. 

As is applicable to FNMA, the com- 
mittee expects that any of the alter- 
natives, at the discretion of the seller 
will be acceptable. 

Like FNMA, the Corporation would be 
prohibited from borrowing to finance its 
activities under this title at any time the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment determines that an offering 
of the Corporation’s securities would 
unduly inhibit the financing by the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
of its special assistance functions with 
respect to low- and moderate-income 
housing. 

TITLE IV— GOVERNMENT NATIONAL MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION SPECIAL ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


This title would provide the most 
direct assistance to housing construc- 
tion contained in this bill. It would pro- 
vide an increase of $1.5 billion in GNMA 
special assistance authority to become 
available immediately under the direc- 
tion of the President to increase pur- 
chases of mortgages underwritten by 
the Federal Government which require 
special assistance. The bulk of these 
funds will be used under the tandem 
plan to support the very active sections 
235, 236, and rent supplement programs. 
If fully utilized, this authority will 
provide for the financing of approxi- 
mately 200,000 homes and apartment 
units. 

The need for these funds is evident 
from the President’s recommendation 
that $1.5 billion be shifted from the con- 
gressional allocation of special assist- 
ance funds to the Presidential allocation. 
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These funds, authorized by the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1969, 
should remain available and be utilized 
by the administration for those mort- 
gages specifically designated by the Con- 
gress for low-cost-sales housing. The 
FHA low-cost single-family home pro- 
gram is as important to many of the 
Nation’s citizens as the programs as- 
sisted under the tandem plan. 


TITLE VI—FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE AUTHORITY 


This title would extend from October 
1, 1970, to October 1, 1971, the authority 
of the HUD Secretary and the VA Admin- 
istrator to waive the statutory interest 
rate ceiling on FHA and VA housing pro- 
grams and to set maximum interest rates 
as the Secretary finds necessary to meet 
mortgage market conditions. The com- 
mittee members deplore the fact that 
mortgage interest rates have risen to 
their highest levels in history: interest 
rates on FHA mortgages have reached 
814 percent, and many lenders insist on 
charging discounts in addition to such 
high rates. However, in most cases, the 
loan could not be made at all if the 
Secretary were not given this authority 
to set interest rates at the levels he deter- 
mines necessary to meet the mortgage 
market. The inevitability of the need for 
this provision demonstrates again the 
need for Congress and the administra- 
tion to take adequate long-range actions 
to assure mortgage credit to our citizens 
at reasonable costs. 

TITLE VII—COMMERCIAL BANK RESERVES— 

INVESTMENT IN HOUSING 


This title, sponsored by Congressman 
Rees of California, could provide imme- 
diate and substantial benefits to the 
homebuilding industry, if the Federal 
Reserve Board exercises the broad and 
fiexible authority provided by the com- 
mittee. The FED would be given discre- 
tionary authority to permit member 
banks to use a portion of their required 
reserves as investments directly or in- 
directly to finance the construction or ac- 
quisition of residential real property. 

Under the amendment, banks would 
be allowed to invest, for example, 10 
percent of the approximately $30 billion 
now held in reserves in obligations of 
FNMA and the Federal home loan banks. 
The banks would, of course, earn in- 
come on what are now non-income- 
earning assets; however, in addition, 
substantial amounts of funds would be 
channeled into the home financing in- 
stitutions. 

Federal Reserve Board Member Sher- 
man J. Maisel calculates that in 1966 
the home construction industry bore 70 
percent of the impact of the Nation’s 
tight-money policy, although it ac- 
counted for only about 3 percent of the 
Nation’s gross national product. This 
title of the bill represents a constructive 
effort to enable the industry to escape 
such an insensitive policy. If enacted into 
law and properly used by the FED, this 
title would provide significant help to 
the homebuilding industry, without in 
any way jeopardizing the central bank’s 
vaunted independence, 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 

This title includes a number of pro- 

visions designed to make our housing 
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laws more effective and enable savings 
and loan associations to better meet the 
Nation’s housing needs. 

Section 801 directs the HUD Secretary 
and VA Administrator to prescribe stand- 
ards governing the amounts of settle- 
ment costs allowable in any area in 
connection with the financing of FHA- 
and VA-assisted housing. These FHA and 
VA standards would be consistent with 
each other and would be based on the 
HUD-VA estimates of the reasonable 
charges for necessary services involved in 
closings. In addition, HUD and VA would 
undertake a joint study and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect 
to additional legislative and administra- 
tive actions needed to reduce and stand- 
ardize new costs. 

Sections 804 through 809 make various 
amendments to the laws governing sav- 
ings and loan associations: section 804 
permits saving and loan associations to 
provide collateral security for public 
funds deposited in saving and loan as- 
sociations savings accounts; section 805 
eliminates a prohibition in existing law 
regarding transactions between a savings 
and loan holding company and any of its 
affiliates, in order to permit the making 
of loans to affiliates or third parties on 
low and moderate housing projects 
developed by the affiliate; section 806 
extend from 2 to 5 years, until Feb- 
ruary 14, 1971, the time during which 
divestiture must take place under the 
Savings and Loan Holding Company Act, 
which provided for the divestiture of 
nonqualified affiliates of savings and loan 
holding companies; section 807 author- 
izes federally chartered savings and loan 
associations to engage in statewide lend- 
ing in States where State-chartered as- 
sociations are allowed to engage in such 
lending; section 808 increases from 20 to 
30 years the amount of time saving and 
loan associations may be given by the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation to build up their reserves to 
5 percent of all insured accounts; and 
section 809 authorizes Federal savings 
and loan associations to accept, and act 
as trustees of trusts for, retirement 
funds of self-employed persons—Keogh- 
Smathers funds. 

The committee believes these amend- 
ments will enable saving and loan as- 
sociations to improve their operations 
and enable them to more effectively com- 
pete for savings funds. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill is known as the “Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970.” It should perhaps 
be entitled instead the “Discovery Act of 
1970.” For at some point along the way, 
between the time the Democrats on the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency began working on such legislation 
and began pleading with the administra- 
tion to help us write an effective bill to 
solve the emergency in home financing, 
and the time we finally got a bill out of 
committee in late May, President Nixon 
discovered that there was an emergency 
in home financing in the United States 
and that this bill had to be passed 
promptly. 
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His “great” discovery, like that of 
Columbus, was marred just a bit by the 
fact that he was mistaken in what he had 
discovered. He thought this was his bill, 
and that he had sent it up to us on 
February 2 and we had not done any- 
thing with it. 

The President never did send us an 
emergency housing bill. Nor, as I said, 
did he or his officials give us any real help 
in writing this one. The administration 
did send us a recommendation for one 
title of this bill—a provision to sub- 
sidize the savings and loans in extending 
mortgages at the current market rate— 
or thereabouts—which will certainly do 
very little to expand the home mortgage 
market or reduce interest rates. 

The emergency in home financing has 
grown entirely out of the high rates of 
interest this administration has not only 
condoned, but has encouraged. A $250,- 
000,000 subsidy to the savings and loans 
contained in title I—will neither reduce 
rates nor build more than a tiny fraction 
of the new housing we need. 

Nevertheless, because we were anxious 
to explore every possible avenue toward 
solving the mortgage crisis and enabling 
the people of this country to build or 
buy homes, the Democrats on the Bank- 
ing Committee agreed to incorporate the 
only proposal the administration sent to 
the Congress for the savings and loan 
subsidy among all of the other provisions 
of the emergency bill we were working 
on. And so it is in this bill—for what- 
ever good it can do. Few of us have any 
expectation that it will provide much of 
a solution. But it is there, and the Presi- 
dent can take all the credit for it. We 
did not meddle with it, or cripple it in 
any way. If it accomplishes much in pro- 
viding some additional homes, I will be 
the first to admit that President Nixon’s 
housing bill—or his part of this housing 
bill—brought unexpected dividends to 
the home purchaser. We shall see. 

Title II of the bill sets up a secondary 
mortgage market for conventional loans. 
We included just such a provision in the 
emergency credit control bill the House 
passed last fall, but the Senate con- 
ferees asked to have more time to con- 
sider this proposal. Now the Senate has 
agreed to what we had proposed in this 
area last year. So we are back where we 
were in December on this point. 

Title III sets up additional secondary 
market facilities through another new 
instrument, the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation. Under it the sav- 
ings institutions will have an additional 
outlet for mortgage paper in order to re- 
cover capital to use for new loans. All 
of these things can help. 

Title IV expands the special assist- 
ance authority of the Government Na- 
tional Mortgage Association by $1,500 
million. This will help low income 
families, for whom we have voted 
extensive new programs in recent years 
to enable them to buy homes with sub- 
sidized mortgages, or to rent housing 
built with subsidized mortgages. This is 
a continuation and an expansion of suc- 
cessful programs instituted in previous 
years. 

But after listing all of these provisions, 
we come to the one title of this bill which 
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can really be considered an Emergency 
Home Finance Act proposal, and it is 
the only thing in the bill which can help 
the average American family obtain a 
home. Unfortunately, the committee 
voted largely on partisan lines to strike 
it from the bill. 

Title V must be restored to the bill, by 
defeat of the committee amendment 
striking this title, if we are to end up 
with an effective emergency bill to as- 
sist the housing industry and the av- 
erage family. It provides for a very sub- 
stantial flow of brandnew money into 
the home mortgage field—a minimum 
of $4 billion a year—from sources not 
now participating in home mortgage 
financing. This money would be raised 
by a proposed National Development 
Bank which would receive its funds from 
bonds purchased by pension funds and 
foundations, funds which either pay no 
taxes at all, or virtually none, and which 
now account for a vast pool of $150 bil- 
lion of investment money. 

The $4 billion a year which would be 
made available to the National Devel- 
opment Bank through sale of bonds to 
pension funds and foundations would be 
available for direct loans to families 
which cannot obtain financing—at rea- 
sonable rates of interest—in the regular 
mortgage markets. 

The direct-loan provisions of title V 
grew out of a bill originally introduced 
by me, with Chairman Barrerr of the 
Housing Subcommittee as cosponsor, to 
establish the Home Owners Mortgage 
Loan Corporation, H.R. 13694. We intro- 
duced that bill last September, and I of- 
fered it—unfortunately unsuccessfully— 
as an amendment to the Housing Act of 
1969. It failed to attract a single Repub- 
lican vote, which was too bad, and un- 
doubtedly contributed to the feeling 
most Americans have developed over the 
years that the Republican Party, as a 
party, does not concern itself with this 
kind of problem of helping the average 
family to obtain better housing. Some 
Republican Members of Congress have 
done fine work in the housing field, but 
none of them voted for this proposal last 
fall. I hope they have given further 
thought to the importance of this kind 
of approach to the problem of decent 
housing for the families which pay most 
of the income taxes, and do most of the 
work in this country, and subsidize ev- 
eryone else. 

I shall do everything I can to restore 
title V to the bill. If we defeat the com- 
mittee amendment, I will then offer a 
perfecting amendment to limit the in- 
terest which can be paid by the new 
National Development Bank to the pen- 
sion funds and foundations required to 
invest a very small portion of their funds 
in the securities of the new mortgage 
bank. 

Remember, only 2% percent of the as- 
sets of any pension fund or foundation 
would have to go into this special area 
of mortgages. I feel that a 6-percent re- 
turn, on bonds that can extend as long 
as 50 years, is a pretty good long-term 
investment for those funds—far better 
than they have averaged on their other 
investments, and far, far more than they 
have realized from their extensive in- 
vestments in common stocks. 
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But that is a secondary issue to the 
main issue of getting title V restored 
to the bill. I hope every Democratic 
Member of the House will recognize that 
this is the only portion of the bill which 
can really breathe life into the home 
mortgage field, to meet the emergency in 
housing which President Nixon belatedly 
discovered last month when he called 
upon us to pass the bill he thought he 
had sent to us in February. 

If title V is not restored to the bill, I 
intend to offer H.R. 13694 as a substitute 
device for getting mortgage money to the 
average income family—to those earning 
up to $12,000 a year, to obtain mortgages 
up to $24,000 at interest rates they can 
afford, that is, at 64 percent or less. 

This is not a vague or untested idea. 
We had weeks of hearings in the Bank- 
ing Committee on this issue. And the ad- 
ministration’s only substantive objec- 
tion to it was that it would have a budg- 
et impact of $2 billion a year for 5 
years. But this is money which would 
all come back to the Treasury at a higher 
rate of interest than the Treasury pays 
on any long-term bond outstanding, and 
a higher rate than it pays on the aver- 
age on all public debt obligations. If we 
can afford to make long-term loans to 
Japan at 6 percent, we should be able to 
lend the mailman and the policeman and 
the teacher $24,000 at 644 percent to buy 
a home, He will pay it all back, and we 
will get some housing in the meantime. 

I urge this body to vote down the com- 
mittee amendment striking title V from 
the bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, is it 
not true that in title V, known as the 
National Development Bank, there 
would be no subsidies in it whatsoever? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. There is absolutely 
no subsidy. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17495, the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970. 

This bill attempts to lessen the crisis 
in the mortgage credit market by various 
subsidies to mortgage lenders and by 
means to improve the market for conven- 
tional mortgages. The bill, which is be- 
fore the House this afternoon, does not 
contain any long-term program to pro- 
vide new sources of funds for mortgages. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency held 4 weeks of hearings earlier 
this year and asked the administration 
to come up with some kind of a package 
to assist the crisis in the mortgage 
credit markets. It is already on the rec- 
ord of this House that the admin- 
istration’s response was not known 
until late March and early April. The 
administration presented us with no im- 
mediate plan except for a suggestion 
that we provide funds to subsidize obli- 
gations of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System so that they might make ad- 
vances to member savings and loan as- 
sociations so that the associations might 
continue to make mortgages. 
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I am sorry to see this bill become in- 
volved in a political donnybrook, but I do 
hope it can be passed this afternoon to 
include Chairman Patman’s National De- 
velopment Bank, which I believe will go 
a long way in providing money so that 
American families may buy their homes 
in times of high interest rates and tight 
money. 

Title I of the bill authorizes an appro- 
priation not to exceed $250 million to be 
used by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to reduce the interest rates 
charged by regional home loan banks on 
short-term and long-term loans to mem- 
ber associations in order that these as- 
sociations might continue to provide an 
orderly flow of funds into residential 
mortgage financing. I certainly hope 
that the House will include language in 
the bill to assure that funds are used to 
assist low- and middle-income families to 
share fully in the benefits resulting from 
the disbursement of the subsidy funds. 

Titles II and III of H.R. 17495 author- 
ize the establishment of a secondary 
market for conventional mortgages to be 
set up under the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. The purpose of these 
two titles is to provide a secondary mar- 
ket operation for the purchase and sale 
of conventional mortgages, such as we 
already have for FHA and VA mortgages. 

I must admit that these two provisions 
will not provide immediate assistance in 
the mortgage credit market, but will go a 
long way to make the mortgage instru- 
ment more easily negotiable and to make 
the mortgage document much more uni- 
form nationwide. FNMA in administer- 
ing their secondary markets operations 
has done an outstanding job in creating 
and operating a secondary market for 
FHA and VA mortgages. I certainly hope 
that they shall continue to be primarily 
engaged in the FHA and VA mortgage 
market. But, their experience in these 
markets should enable them to provide a 
good operating secondary market for 
conventional loans. Also, the operations 
to be set up under the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Mortgage Corporation will be 
able to draw on the long-term experience 
of the savings and loan industry in han- 
dling conventional mortgages. 

Title IV of the bill provides for an in- 
crease of $1.5 billion in GNMA special as- 
sistance authority to become available 
immediately. These additional funds 
would be used by GNMA under the direc- 
tion of the President to increase its pur- 
chases of federally assisted mortgages. 
The President has stated that he can use 
$1.5 billion in GNMA special assistance, 
_ but would rather use funds available 
under existing authorization which we 
provided in last year’s housing bill for the 
purpose of the purchase of single family 
FHA and VA mortgages. We all know 
that the moderate income families in 
America who live in these single family 
homes are in desperate need of assistance 
if they are to own their own homes. So I 
oppose the reallocation of the funds 
which we approved last year to this other 
category of the special assistance func- 
tion, and I support the provision of this 
bill that would provide new funds that 
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the President says he needs to purchase 
these Federally assisted mortgages. 

As I have stated earlier, the most im- 
portant provision of this bill is the Na- 
tional Development Bank, which was 
stricken from the bill by the Banking 
and Currency Committee. I shall vote to 
include it in the bill on the floor this 
afternoon. This provision will provide for 
the establishment of a National Develop- 
ment Bank to provide the needed funds 
for mortgage credit for low and moderate 
income American families. This provision 
establishing the National Development 
Bank specifies that the bank would issue 
obligations fully guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment at market interest rates to be 
purchased by private pension funds and 
foundations. This bank will provide a 
minimum of $4 billion a year, which 
would guarantee the funds necessary to 
purchase 200,000 housing units a year for 
low- and moderate-income families. No 
loans would be made by this Bank having 
an interest rate exceeding 614 percent. 
The assets of these pension funds ap- 
proximately amount to $130 billion, and I 
think it is about time that they begin to 
invest some of their tax-free funds into 
housing. 

Title VI of H.R. 17495 extends the fiex- 
ible interest rate authority of the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
and the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Affairs to waive the statutory interest 
rates ceiling on FHA and VA housing 
programs for 1 year. 

Title VU, which was introduced by 
my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Regs) is an interesting and 
new concept that would provide discre- 
tionary authority to the Federal Reserve 
Board to permit member banks to use a 
portion of their required reserves as in- 
vestments directly or indirectly to fi- 
nance the construction for acquisition of 
residential real property. I certainly con- 
cur with the gentleman from Califor- 
nia’s amendment and would hope that 
the Federal Reserve would begin experi- 
mental use of this program. 

Title VII of the bill contains various 
miscellaneous provisions. The most im- 
portant one, I believe, is the provision to 
direct the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development and the Administra- 
tor of Veteráns’ Affairs to prescribe 
standards covering the amounts of set- 
tlement costs allowable in any area in 
connection with financing of FHA and 
VA housing. We are all well aware of 
the tremendous costs and ridiculous pay- 
ments involved in the settlement of a 
mortgage. Reasonable standards and 
costs are desperately needed to be estab- 
lished. A number of savings and loan as- 
sociation amendments are contained in 
the bill which I strongly support. Among 
them is a provision to provide collateral 
security for public funds deposited in 
savings and loan associations. Most 
States and local governments require fi- 
nancial institutions in which public 
funds are deposited to provide collateral 
backing for such deposits in order to as- 
sure withdrawals. This provision would 
allow savings and loan associations to 
provide such collateral backing so that 
they might attract funds from public 
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bodies, and thereby increase their mort- 
gage lending. Section 808 of the bill was 
my amendment which increases from 
20 to 30 years the amount of time in- 
sured associations may be given by the 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion to build up their reserves to 5 per- 
cent of all insured accounts. This longer 
term may permit additional associations 
to pay maximum dividends, thereby, at- 
tracting additional funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge enactment of 
this bill and hope that the House will 
include the National Development Bank. 
If the Development Bank provision is in- 
cluded, then we here in Congress have 
come a long way to make sure that mod- 
erate-income families all across the 
country will always have an institution 
to provide mortgage funds at reasonable 
interest rates. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
(Mrs. DWYER). 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, the 
need for increased availability of mort- 
gage credit is such that our country can- 
not afford another day’s delay in enact- 
ment of the emergency measures which 
are now before the House. 

Not in over 100 years have Americans 
paid such high interest rates as they are 
paying today. The high cost of money 
and rising construction and land costs 
have spiraled the price of housing out of 
reach of over half of America’s families. 
In most areas of the country houses 
priced at $15,000 are no longer being 
built, and houses which cost twice that 
amount are difficult to find. Lenders are 
charging home buyers as much or more 
than 9 percent, and it is not unusual for 
nearly two-thirds of a homebuyer’s pay- 
ments to go into interest charges. 

The reason for this situation is that 
housing has been the special victim— 
the whipping boy—of general inflation. 
Credit restraints are designed to dimin- 
ish the flow of capital. Unfortunately, 
mortgages suffer the most. They lack 
uniformity and cannot be easily sold, 
bought, commingled. Nor do they have 
a central market. Mortgages are not as 
liquid as corporate shares, bonds, or 
treasury notes. It is estimated that 
whereas the home construction industry 
accounts for approximately 3 percent of 
the gross national product, 70 percent of 
the impact of anti-inflationary meas- 
ures fall upon the construction industry. 

Traditionally, savings and loan as- 
sociations and mutual savings banks have 
provided most of the residential mort- 
gage credit which is supplied by financial 
institutions. However, when interest 
rates rise, savings and loan associations 
have difficulty bidding for savings be- 
cause they are, by the nature of their 
investments, tied into fixed rates of re- 
turn with relatively low yields. Savings 
and loan institutions need additional 
help to perform their traditional func- 
tion in times of inflation when they are 
subject to this built-in disadvantage. 

One important provision of H.R. 17495, 
the Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970, authorizes an appropriation of not 
more than $250 million to be used by 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
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reduce the interest rates charged by the 
Federal home loan banks on loans to 
member associations. This assistance is 
to be channeled by the Board so as to 
emphasize financing of new or rehabili- 
tated housing with primary attention to 
the needs of low- and moderate-income 
families. 

Other important provisions authorize 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion to provide a secondary market for 
conventional mortgages and authorize 
the establishment of a secondary mort- 
gage market facility for the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system which will par- 
allel that of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. These new secondary- 
market provisions will also help to in- 
crease the supply of mortgage credit. 

Further, the bill provides for an in- 
crease of $1.5 billion in special assist- 
ance funds to be used by the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association for 
support of the publicly assisted, priv- 
ately built programs for low- and mod- 
erate-income families, particularly the 
popular interest-rate subsidy programs 
for homeownership and rental housing. 

This administration has expressed its 
concern and urged the passage of emer- 
gency measures since the beginning of 
this year. We in the Congress must do 
all we can to make certain that realistic 
solutions are put into effect. We cannot 
substitute the catharsis of politics for 
progressive action. 

The need for housing has been spelled 
out over and over again. The National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
the President’s Committee on Urban 
Housing, and the National Commission 
on Urban Problems concurred as to the 
general magnitude of the need—26 mil- 
lion units before 1978. 

The alarming fall in housing starts 
gives further evidence of the need for 
immediate increased availability of mort- 
gage credit. In April, housing starts ran 
at a seasonally adjusted annual pace of 
1,181,000, down over 14 percent from 
March’s upward revised 1,384,000. A year 
ago starts were running at over 1,500,000. 

The inadequacy of this rate is pain- 
fully obvious when it is compared to the 
rate required to meet the housing goals 
which were set forth in the landmark 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968. Evidently, if this goal is to be 
achieved and decent housing and a suit- 
able living environment is to become a 
reality for cur people, we must raise the 
rate of housing starts to over 2,500,000. 

The Emergency Home Finance Act 
must be passed immediately as a first 
step and as a prerequisite for further 
action. That is why I today rise in its 
support. 

(Mr. WYATT, at the request of Mr. 
WIDNALL, was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this very vital legislation. It is 
important not only to the entire Nation, 
but doubly so to my home State of 
Oregon which is so dependent on the 
lumbering industry. 

Mr. Chairman, every day I receive let- 
ters and telephone calls expressing deep 
concern over the economy in Oregon. 

Every day I get reports of lumber and 
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plywood mills being forced to either 
sharply curtail their operations, or close 
down entirely. 

Because of the stagnant home build- 
ing market, unemployment in my State 
is running far above the national aver- 
age and in some areas is running as high 
as 12 and 15 percent. 

I can sympathize with President 
Nixon’s efforts to get a handle on infia- 
tion. But I feel it is unfair that Oregon 
must bear a double burden because the 
high interest rates strike first at the 
lumber industry. 

As you know, the bill releases an addi- 
tional $250 million to member institu- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system to increase the availability of 
mortgage credit for the financing of 
urgently needed housing. 

The net effect will be to reduce interest 
rates, and in turn generate additional 
funds through the expansion of mort- 
gage loans by the member institutions. 
The funds will be made available for 
housing for low- and middle-income 
families, where the need is greatest. 

This bill is not the ultimate solution 
to our housing woes. But is a very posi- 
tive, and very welcome, relief both for 
the housing industry and for the lumber- 
ing business. The interest subsidy pro- 
vided in this bill will make available ap- 
proximately 200,000 additional individ- 
ual mortgages. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
HALPERN). 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation. It is essential 
that this House lose no further time in 
enacting this vitally needed, long over> 
due bill. 

I fervently appeal to my colleagues to 
vote against the committee amendment 
striking out title V and trust that this 
much-needed Development Bank will be 
restored to this legislation. 

Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
17495, the Emergency Home Finance Act 
of 1970, is a bill to increase the availabil- 
ity of mortgage credit for the financing 
of urgently needed housing. Our distin- 
guished ranking minority member (Mr. 
WIDNALL) has done an outstanding job 
of explaining the titles of this bill. 

Within the framework of this legisla- 
tion is an attempt to reduce interest 
charges for members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system and establish 
secondary markets for conventional 
mortgages under the Federal National 
Mortgage Association and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank system. In addition, it 
authorizes additional funds for the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association and 
it extends the fiexible interest rate au- 
thority for FHA-VA mortgages. 

Mr. Chairman, the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970 is primarily the ef- 
fort of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board Chairman, Preston Martin, Mr. 
Martin has stated clearly that with an 
appropriation of $250 million for the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
money would be used to adjust interest 
rate charges to members to promote the 
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orderly flow of funds into residential 
construction. 

The $250 million authorization would 
permit us to raise advances through sav- 
ings and loan associations and to in- 
crease mortgage lending of $4 billion a 
year. This can mean 240,000 housing 
starts. The secondary market provision 
for a Federal Home Loan Mortgage Cor- 
poration could provide $2 billion a year 
additional funds for home mortgages. 
This would be the equivalent of about 
80,000 additional family homes. 

Mr. Martin has assured the Congress 
that he is ready to move just as soon as 
this money is appropriated and this leg- 
islation is passed. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation before 
us passed the other body on April 16th 
by a 72-to-0 vote. It is nonpartisan in its 
approach. Its passage is strongly urged 
by all concerned parties involved in 
building additional homes in our coun- 
try. It is my sincere hope that it will 
receive an overwhelming vote in the 
House of Representatives today. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Banking 
and Currency Committee’s executive ses- 
sions on the emergency home finance 
bill, I asked that certain language relat- 
ing to the use of special assistance funds 
for the benefit of Guam be included in 
the committee report on the bill. The 
language read as follows: 

The Committee recognizes the need and 
desirability for continuing the Program II 
Special Assistance Fund for Guam, particu- 
larly in light of the fact that the Govern- 
ment National Mortgage Association has 
apparently determined to restructure the 
program to ensure that the funds will be 
primarily devoted to financing housing for 
lower income families. The Committee asks 
that the President give consideration to allo- 
cating not less than $25 million out of the 
funds authorized by Title IV of this bill to 
Guam. 


Unfortunately, this language was in- 
advertently omitted from the committee 
report due to the committee’s efforts to 
report the bill to the House prior to the 
Memorial Day recess. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, to confirm 
the intent of the committee relating to 
the use of special assistance funds for 
Guam, and to confirm that the language 
I have read should be regarded as if it 
were contained in the committee report. 

Mr. BARRETT. Yes, I agree with the 
gentleman from Ohio. He is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. STANTON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield- 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hanna) such time as he may require. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I rise as 
a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee to support the committee 
version of this emergency legislation and 
to urge its prompt passage. Members of 
this House in general are painfully aware 
of the financial crisis in the construc- 
tion industry. Those of us serving on the 
committee with general jurisdiction over 
housing legislation are even more acute- 
ly affected by the seriousness of these 
conditions. The bill before you although 
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not a panacea and certainly with no 
claim to perfection in detail affords 
several channels of relief to those finan- 
cial institutions peculiarly designed and 
originally intended for service to the 
housing industry. 

It should be noted that the bill as 
passed by the other body created no 
new institutions and originated only one 
new type program. Interestingly in the 
conflict in committee the members in- 
cluding a majority on both sides of the 
aisle rejected the new institution sug- 
gested by Chairman Patman and at the 
same time deleted the new program 
which had come over as the Proxmire 
last minute compromise, forged in floor 
debate. What has emerged is a sensible 
accommodation to the emergency. A 
series of provisions provide funds and ex- 
tend authority to the already operating 
agencies. This will insure quick reaction 
and the earliest predictable improvement 
of meaningful money flow for new hous- 
ing with great emphasis on moderate and 
low-income shelter. 

Members can comfortably commit 
their support to the committee version 
with knowledge that it has maximum 
support and minimum objections from 
Government and private sources. We 
need action and need it as soon as pos- 
sible. This bill as recommended by the 
majority of the committee holds the best 
promise of an answer to the need and to 
the speed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
whatever time he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Bracci). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. The Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act of 1970 which 
we just considered was originally in- 
tended to provide needed mortgage funds 
for low- and moderate-income families. 
the amendment added in committee un- 
fortunately struck title V, which would 
have established the vehicle for providing 
greatly needed assistance for people who 
have been locked out of the private home 
market. 

In introducing similar legislation, I was 
greatly concerned about the low- and 
middle-income American who was both 
unable to compete for conventional pri- 
vate home financing, and also unable to 
qualify for federally assisted housing 
programs. 

These Americans—and believe me, 
there are many of them—find themselves 
trapped in the twilight zone of the resi- 
dential mortgage market. 

The able chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) sought to 
reinstate the title V provision for a na- 
tional development bank. If reinstated, 
this bank would have provided a mini- 
mum of $4 billion a year for low- and 
moderate-income purchasers of private 
dwellings. 

The best feature of this provision was 
that it would not cost the taxpayers a 
cent. The funds would have been raised 
through the sale of bank obligations to 
tax exempt private pension funds and 
nearly tax exempt private foundations. 

Proper safeguards were written into 
the measure to assure that present mort- 
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gage markets would not be adversely af- 
fected by the infusion of new money. 
The provisions were aimed solely at those 
Americans who are not able to acquire 
mortgage funds for private homes. 

It is a tragedy that a majority of my 
colleagues failed to support the Patman 
amendment reinstating the title V pro- 
visions. The need for new mortgage 
money is denied by no one in this body. 
This measure would have been an excel- 
lent first step toward closing the home 
mortgage money gap and helping many 
of our low- and middle-income Ameri- 
cans see the possibility of new housing 
in their future. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further add that 
had this amendment passed, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) 
would then have introduced an amend- 
ment limiting the maximum rate of in- 
terest the development bank would have 
charged for these mortgages. 

I strongly supported her efforts to 
limit that rate to 6 percent. However, a 
rate pegged to the yield on Government 
bonds, or a rate based on the lower of 
the two taken into consideration 
together, would also have been accept- 
able and beneficial. 

The key here is that the individual 
who is unable to buy his own home be- 
cause he cannot afford the present high 
conventional mortgage loans, or who is 
found unacceptable by a bank for such 
a loan, has to be helped. The only way 
to help this low- or middle-income person 
is by making available the necessary 
mortgage funds and then fixing the rate 
of interest low enough to permit him to 
meet his monthly payments. The private 
market cannot do this alone. Some form 
of Government assistance is necessary. 
Both proposals by Mr. Patman and that 
by Mrs. SuLiivan greatly merited the 
favorable consideration and acceptance 
by this body. 

While the passage of H.R. 17495 is a 
step forward, I will continue to seek leg- 
islation that will do more to help the 
low- and middle-income Americans buy 
their own home. Further measures are 
necessary if the tight private home mort- 
gage money market is to be eased soon. 
And, at the same time, we must establish 
procedures to reduce the high mortgage 
interest rates now facing the prospective 
private home buyers in this income 
group. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
whatever time he may require to the 
gentleman from Idaho (Mr. MCCLURE). 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is concerned with the construction of 
housing and addresses itself to financing 
such construction. It does not, however, 
even touch on an underlying problem 
which will become all too apparent if the 
financing provided proves effective in its 
stated aims. Our housing needs have been 
identified as 25 million to be constructed 
in the next 10 years. This has been re- 
duced to an average of 2.5 million hous- 
ing starts each year. While I do not 
really believe that this legislation will re- 
sult in fully meeting this goal immedi- 
ately, it can goa long way toward it, and 
I cannot state too strongly my belief that 
we must do so. I do want to point out, 
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however, that we will have put a tre- 
mendous strain on our building supplies 
long before we approach that goal. 

Earlier this year this House had an 
opportunity to fully discuss this problem 
when it had under consideration the Na- 
tional Timber Supply Act. Unfortunately 
the attention of Members was diverted 
from this basic problem by charges that 
the legislation was aimed at destroying 
the multiple use of our public lands. Most 
of the discussion was directed to this 
contention and the House disposed of 
the proposal on that basis. The problem 
remains, however, and must someday be 
faced. Until we confront the necessity of 
increasing production of forest products 
we will not be able to meet our building 
needs. However, I will not attempt to 
solve that problem now. 

There is another problem which is in- 
extricably interwoven with that of the 
supply of building materials, and that is 
the question of exports of logs, The rising 
volume of log exports to Japan poses a 
very serious threat to the forest prod- 
ucts industry and to housing construc- 
tion. This threat became so severe that a 
limitation on exports from public lands 
of the Western United States was en- 
acted by the Congress. The problem per- 
sists, however, and the limitation will 
soon expire. It had been my intention to 
offer language to extend the limitation 
as an amendment to the pending legis- 
lation. Although I do not necessarily 
agree, I was advised by the House parlia- 
mentarian that my amendment would be 
subject to a point of order, and I have, 
therefore, decided not to offer it at this 
time. This, too, is an issue which must 
be confronted soon if we are really seri- 
ous about meeting our housing goals. The 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK) has offered separate legislation to 
accomplish this end and I am joining in 
that effort. I am sure others will join, 
too. I call this to the attention of all 
Members and urge that it be given early 
and favorable consideration. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
ask the gentleman from Texas about the 
language on page 10 of the bill which 
states in part: “to determine its neces- 
sary expenditures and the manner in 
which the same shall be incurred, al- 
lowed, and paid, and appoint, employ, 
and fix and provide for the compensation 
and benefits of officers, employees, at- 
torneys, and agents, all without regard to 
any other law except as may be provided 
by the Corporation or by laws hereafter 
enacted by the Congress expressly in lim- 
itation of this sentence. Nothing in this 
title or any other law shall be construed 
to prevent the appointment, employment, 
and provision for compensation and 
benefits, as an officer, employee, attorney, 
or agent of the Corporation, of any officer, 
employee, attorney, or agent of any de- 
partment, establishment.” 

My question: is this normal in the es- 
tablishment of a new Government cor- 
poration that the number of employees, 
compensation, and conditions of employ- 
ment are left to the determination of offi- 
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cials of the corporation without regard 
to civil service? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman that this is a part of the 
HLBB secondary market and does not 
involve public funds. It involves private 
funds. To that extent it is different from 
the situation outlined by the gentleman 
from Iowa, but I certainly concur in 
what he said. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. So there will be no 
civil service conditions with respect to 
employment under the terms of this bill. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand a motion 
will be made to put the civil service re- 
quirements back into the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. In this section of the bill? 
In this title of the bill? 

Mr, PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. That is helpful. 

Let me ask about the General Ac- 
counting Office and its authority to audit 
the books of this Corporation. Do I un- 
derstand that an amendment will be of- 
fered to give the GAO such authority? 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand an 
amendment will be offered to eliminate 
that part. 

Mr. GROSS. To eliminate the restric- 
tive language in the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct, and 
the appearance before Congress for 
clearance, and so on. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
the passage of H.R. 17495 is vitally im- 
portant. This bill would significantly in- 
crease the availability of mortgage credit 
for home financing. Its passage would be 
a vital stimulant for the housing indus- 
try throughout the Nation and for the 
economy of the State of Oregon. 

The extremely long period of time 
which it has taken to bring this bill be- 
fore the House for action is most un- 
fortunate. The Senate acted on this 
measure more than 2 months ago. In 
the crisis economic situation in which we 
find the Nation at this time, surely the 
leadership of the House could and should 
have had this bill before us for our ap- 
proval long before today. 

The absolutely imperative fight to 
control inflation has hit homebuilding 
and my district, the Fourth District of 
Oregon, disproportionately and unfairly 
hard. We need this help and we need it 
now. 

I urge my colleagues to join in sup- 
porting the passage of H.R. 17495. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to express my concern over the 
current housing crisis caused by the un- 
availability of mortgage credit. 

My district is in desperate need of 
housing. Today, in the pressure of in- 
flation, mortgage loan funds are tight. 
It has become virtually impossible for 
homebuyers to secure mortgage loans. It 
is of utmost importance that measures 
are taken now to ease credit. This bill is 
@ means to make the needed credit for 
the financing of housing more readily 
available. 

Provisions are included to reduce in- 
terest rates, to provide special assistance 
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funds and means to establish secondary 
markets for conventional mortgages. Of 
great importance is the provision that 
permits the investment of bank reserves, 
because this will provide immediate relief 
to the residential construction industry. 

There is a present crisis in housing. 
Mortgage credit must be eased. There 
must be prompt relief from the high in- 
terest rates. The administration has 
taken no action to resolve this crisis. The 
time has long since passed when the ad- 
ministration can give more than vocal 
support for any housing measure. Any 
positive action to be taken is entirely up 
to Congress. This bill will afford some 
relief. I urge that it be adopted. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make some brief remarks in re- 
ply to those who criticize establishment 
of the National Development Bank for 
housing on the grounds that required 
purchase of bank obligations by private 
pension funds and privately controlled 
foundations would damage these insti- 
tutions. 

Several months ago Chairman PATMAN 
presented a statistical analysis of the 100 
largest noninsured pension funds in the 
Nation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
disclosed that two-thirds of the funds 
had a rate of return of less than 4 per- 
cent in 1968; 27 funds earned between 4 
and 5 percent and only seven funds had 
a rate of return in excess of 5 percent. I 
should add that the assets held by these 
pension funds constitute nearly 40 per- 
cent of the assets of all noninsured pri- 
vate pension funds in the conutry. 

The rate of return was based on in- 
come earned from assets and the sale of 
assets. The analysis did not utilize un- 
realized gains from appreciated value of 
stock, something that would be very in- 
teresting to look at during the latter half 
of last year and the first 6 months of this 
year. 

As an example, the Joint Economic 
Committee compiled a list of 15 stocks in 
which private pension funds have large 
holdings, showing the value of the stock 
when it reached its 1969 peak and the 
value in May of this year. In all but two 
cases, the value of the stock had drop- 
ped at least 50 percent and in half the 
cases there had been a drop of at least 
75 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to hear a 
pension fund administrator or the trust 
officers of large banks which handle pen- 
sion fund assets explain how these in- 
vestments have been such a good thing 
for the beneficiaries of private pension 
funds while the purchase of Development 
Bank obligations, which would have 
market yields, be fully negotiable, and 
fully and unconditionally guaranteed by 
the Federal Government, would be such a 
bad thing. 

To correct their own mistakes, the ad- 
ministrators of private pension funds 
would have done much better to have 
come to Capitol Hill to support title V 
if only as an act of contrition for their 
own lack of judgment and concern for 
the beneficiaries of the funds. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17495 which is drastically 
needed by this country in order to in- 
crease the availability of mortgage credit 
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for the financing of urgently needed 
housing. 

It is very depressing when you realize 
that FHA overall mortgage rates have 
jumped from 7.99 percent in February 
1969 to approximately 9.29 percent. As 
George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
recently told President Nixon, rising in- 
terest rates have practically stopped the 
housing industry in its tracks. Homes go 
unbuilt and thousands of Americans are 
denied one of the fundamental rights of 
every American—adequate and decent 
housing. Today, fewer than 20 percent of 
our families can afford a house priced 
half way between the cheapest and the 
most expensive. Housing Secretary 
George Romney admits it. Indeed, he says 
a new house priced at the national 
median would cost $27,000. 

What does a typical new median-priced 
house cost, financial with a 30-year, 81⁄2- 
percent mortgage? It would cost more 
than $290 a month, including taxes, in- 
surance, utilities, maintenance and re- 
pair. 

To afford such a house without stretch- 
ing beyond reason, how much would a 
family need to earn? $14,000 a year? 
Fewer than one family in five has this 
high an income. Contrasted to this, just 
5 years ago, two families in five (not 
just one in five) could afford the median- 
priced home. 

This bill should be passed as quickly 
as possible. We have already dilly-dal- 
lied too long while the situation continues 
to worsen. However, I would caution that 
this measure does not solve the long- 
range problems of the housing industry 
and I express the hope that the commit- 
tee will soon bring before this body legis- 
lation that will provide new sources of 
ster for mortgage credit on a long-term 

asis. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17495 and would like to 
point out that section 809 is the result 
of an amendment I offered in full com- 
mittee. This section would give Federal 
savings and loan associations authority 
to act as trustees for the retirement funds 
of self-employed persons under the 1962 
Keogh-Smathers law. The Internal Rev- 
enue Code already provides that savings 
and loan associations are eligible to han- 
dle these funds, but certain enabling 
legislation must be enacted which would 
modify the basic Federal savings and 
loan statute. 

This amendment would enhance the 
ability of Federal savings and loans to 
finance homes. It would permit these in- 
stitutions to obtain these long-term re- 
tirement funds which properly should be 
invested in long-term home loans. The 
laws of 11 States already permit State- 
chartered associations to act as trustee 
for these funds. These States are Arizona, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas. This amend- 
ment would permit Federal savings 
and loan associations to do likewise and 
over the years would increase their home 
lending ability by millions of dollars. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Chairman, housing 
again has become the special victim not 
only of inflation but also of the particu- 
lar mix of monetary and fiscal policies 
which have been employed to keep infla- 
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tion under control. The President has 
recognized this situation and spoken out, 
as has the Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Honorable George Romney. 

However, this is not a partisan issue, 
as we can see from the Senate vote on 
April 16. On that day the Senate passed 
S. 3685, the Emergency Home Finance 
Act of 1970, by a vote of 72 to 0. On 
April 30, I cosponsored an identical bill, 
H.R. 17381. The bill before us today, 
H.R. 17495, is a similar bill. Introduced 
on May 6, it was reported out of the 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
May 28 with amendments. Today I urge 
the immediate enactment of H.R. 17495 
to help in supplying much needed emer- 
gency relief to that half of our popula- 
tion which is now unable to finance the 
purchase of a mortgage at current inter- 
est rates. 

H.R. 17495 would authorize $250 mil- 
lion for interest subsidy for advances to 
savings and loan associations from the 
home loan bank system. Traditionally, 
Savings and loan associations and mutual 
Savings banks have provided the major 
portion of the residential mortgage credit 
which is supplied by financial institu- 
tions. However, today, when interest 
rates have risen to heights unprecedented 
in over 100 years, savings and loan asso- 
ciations have difficulty bidding for sav- 
ings because they are tied to fixed rates 
of return and relatively low yields by the 
very nature of their investments. The 
subsidy to be used by the home loan bank 
system would help the savings and loan 
associations to perform their traditional 
function despite their inherent disadvan- 
tage in the present period of inflation. 

The bill also provides for setting up a 
secondary market for conventional 
mortgages in both the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, which cur- 
rently provides a secondary market for 
mortgages insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration only. These two new 
secondary mortgage markets would also 
increase liquidity in the mortgage mar- 
ket and assist in the easing of mortgage 
credit. 

The current shockingly high rate of 
interest is taking its toll, In most areas 
of the country houses at $15,000 are no 
longer being built and houses at $30,000 
are hard to find. At these rates of in- 
terest it has been estimated that nearly 
two-thirds of the payments of today’s 
homebuyer will go into interest. 

This situation is reflected in our fig- 
ures on housing starts. Recently released 
figures show that housing starts have 
declined again in May, the 13th drop in 
16 months. New starts fell last month 
to a seasonally adjusted rate of 1,200,000 
units from a year-earlier pace of 1,533,- 
000. That these rates are patently inade- 
quate is obvious when we compare them 
to the annual rate for housing starts 
which is required if we are to achieve the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable liv- 
ing environment set forth as our goal in 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1968, 2,600,000 units. 

We can reverse this trend of decline 
by enacting H.R. 17495, which, as esti- 
mated by the administration, could pro- 
duce about 200,000 more starts than we 
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would otherwise get. It would be irre- 
sponsible for us to fail to do so. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Chairman, 
the Emergency Home Finance Act be- 
fore the House today is the most positive 
step so far to meet the housing crisis 
facing the United States. 

It has been estimated that, in the next 
10 years, the United States must build 26 
million new housing units to stay even 
with the needs of our population. Yet, in 
1969, the combined total of public and 
private housing units was 1,496,000, more 
than 50,000 less than the year before. 

The bill we are considering today will 
do much to relieve our present housing 
crisis. It will help many Americans buy 
their own homes at a time when mort- 
gage credit is often unavailable because 
of high interest rates and a tight-money 
policy. 

This bill will not only help those who 
want to buy their own homes, but it will 
help the homebuilders, realtors, the sav- 
ings and loan companies, and the insur- 
ance industry, as well as all other related 
businesses. 

I realize that there are disagreements 
over certain provisions of this bill. But I 
am confident that the House will not let 
those disagreements halt the passage of 
this vitally needed legislation. 

Whether this bill will have a perma- 
nent effect on mortgage credit, or in- 
stead will simply postpone our problems, 
is something that time will tell. I am 
sure that our home credit problem will 
remain with us until the Congress acts 
to control the cause of the difficulty: the 
rising inflation. 

In the next few years, with the addi- 
tional housing pressure caused by vet- 
erans returning to the United States, we 
will undoubtedly have to enact other 
pieces of legislation. 

But this bill will help those who are 
having trouble in securing homebuilding 
credit today. And if we do not begin by 
helping the people who cannot buy their 
own homes right now, we will fall further 
and further behind, until we arrive at a 
housing calamity. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge every Member 
of the House to support this bill. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been much discussion recently of the 
serious housing shortage currently con- 
fronting the Nation. Inflation and high 
interest rates are making it impossible 
for the United States to meet its national 
housing goals. 

Not only low-income families but 
moderate-income families as well are 
increasingly unable to find housing 
which they can reasonably afford. 

The Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970 represents an effort to relieve this 
housing crisis and to provide assistance 
to the Nation’s crippled housing indus- 
try by increasing the availability of 
mortgage credit. 

Mr. Chairman, several weeks ago I had 
the opportunity to address the Mid-Year 
Conference of the Mobile Housing As- 
sociation of America. At that time I 
stressed the severity and urgency of the 
current housing crisis. I also pointed out 
several respects in which the mobile 
homes and modular housing industry 
can make significant contributions 
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toward the solution of this housing prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Chairman, because my remarks 
on that occasion are, I believe, relevant 
to the current debate on the housing 
crisis and to the bill under consideration, 
I insert my address at this point in the 
RECORD: 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS 


It is a great pleasure to meet with you 
here today. I am particularly pleased to be 
with you * * * because of the importance of 
your industry to my Congressional District 
because of the emerging role of the mobile- 
home industry in the efforts of Congress 
to cope with the national housing problem, 


ELKHART, INDIANA—-MOBILE HOME CAPITAL OF 
THE WORLD 


As you may know, a major city in my 
district, Elkhart, Indiana, has emerged as 
the “mobilehome capital of the world.” Indi- 
ana now produces more than 1/6 of the na- 
tion's total output of mobile housing, and 
mobilehome production is Indiana’s fifth 
largest industry. 

Arthur J. Decio, President and Chairman 
of the Board of Skyline Corporation, the 
nation’s largest manufacturer—is a promi- 
nent civic leader in my District and in the 
mobilehome industry nationwide. Indeed, 
just last month Arthur Decio was elected 
president of the Mobile Homes Manufactur- 
ers Association, a recognition of the imag- 
inative leadership which he has been giving 
to the American mobilehome industry. 

Today I would like to discuss with you 
three major topics. One of these is the wor- 
sening dimensions of our nation’s housing 
problem . . . another, the legislative and 
administrative efforts to deal with this hous- 
ing crisis . . . and the final issue is the unique 
and crucial role which your mobile housing 
industry can and must play in the solution 
of this problem. For many Americans today, 
mobile and modular housing is the only 
path to home ownership which they can 
reasonably afford. 


RECENT MOBILE HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Last fall, for the first time, the mobile 
housing industry command national leg- 
islative attention. Senator Fritz Hollings of 
South Carolina in the Senate, and I in the 
House, introduced legislation which permits 
the FHA to guarantee loans for the purchase 
of mobile housing. The provision became law 
as part of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1969, 

Federal regulations governing the admin- 
istration of the provision were just published 
on March 31. Under the regulations, buy- 
ers will be able to borrow up to $10,000 to 
buy a mobilehome. The loans may be for 
terms up to 12 years, with an effective an- 
nual interest rate ranging from 7.9 percent 
to 10.5 percent. 

The regulations require a down payment 
of 5% of the total price up to $6,000, plus 
10% of the price above $6,000. The loan may 
cover accessory items, transportation of the 
unit to the site where it will be occupied 
and the initial insurance premium on the 
home, Lenders will be insured for up to 90% 
of any losses they might sustain in making 
mobilehome loans. 

Because the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion (FmHA) has traditionally been the 
rural counterpart to the FHA in urban areas, 
I have recently introduced an amendment 
to the Housing Act of 1949 (introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Fred R. Harris of 
Oklahoma as S. 3524) to make FmHA direct 
and insured loans readily available for the 
purchase of mobilehomes in rural areas. The 
bill has been referred to Committee; hear- 
ings will probably be held in the next few 
months together with hearings on the Nixon 
Administration’s entire housing package. 

But in my opinion, these legislative gains 
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are only a start in the direction of finding 
an adequate solution to the Housing Prob- 
lem, and they only begin to tap the potential 
contribution of the mobile housing industry 
to the solution of that problem. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING 
PROBLEM 


Stated simply, the housing problem fac- 
ing this nation today represents a dual task: 
first, that of providing decent or adequate 
housing for that portion of our population 
now living in substandard dwellings; and, 
second, that of producing sufficient housing 
units to accommodate the anticipated popu- 
lation increase between now and the end of 
this century. 

We are all familiar with the current and 
unprecedented dimensions of the “shelter 
shortage”. A 50% population rise will in- 
crease the population of the United States 
by 100 million people by the year 2000. Va- 
cancy rates were down to 4.7% in the fourth 
quarter of 1969, the lowest rate since the 
housing shortage immediately after World 
War II. And rising affluence in some sectors 
of the American economy demands an in- 
creasing number of new dwelling units. 

To satisfy these needs, the housing indus- 
try must produce as many dwellings in the 
next thirty years as have been built since 
this continent was first settled. Specifically, 
26 million additional units of housing must 
be constructed or rehabilitated by 1978, of 
which 6 million units are required for low 
and moderate income families. These esti- 
mates are the concurring results of studies 
by The National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders, the President's Committee 
on Urban Housing, and the National Com- 
mission on Urban Problems. 


POPULATION INCREASES 


More than half the total of the new or 
rehabilitated housing is needed just to keep 
pace with the growth in population. We need 
the rest to replace or modernize dilapidated 
or generally substandard housing. The need 


for adequate housing among our lower in- 
come citizens has been spelled out over and 
over again. The National Commission on 
Urban Problems found at least 11 million 
substandard and overcrowded units in the 
U.S.—approximately 16% of the total in- 
ventory. 
SUBSTANDARD RURAL HOUSING 


Today's housing problem touches the 
rural poor as well as urban families. Three- 
fifths of the 11 million substandard units are 
estimated to be located in rural areas, and 
36% of all rural housing is substandard, com- 
pared with only 10% of all urban housing. 

The rural housing problem has deepened 
since the 1965 Department of Agriculture Re- 
port, “Rural People in the American Econ- 
omy”. That report found 134 million rural 
families living in dilapidated housing and 
another 3%4 million living in housing in need 
of major repair and deteriorating. For ex- 
ample, one out of every 3 rural homes does 
not have a bath, 1 out of 5 does not have 
running water, and 3 out of 5 are without 
central heating. It was indeed this very 
data on the condition of rural housing 
which convinced me of the need for the 
amendment I earlier discussed to permit the 
FHA to extend loans and to guarantee mort- 
gages on the purchase of mobile homes in 


rural areas. 
MODERATE-INCOME HOUSING SHORTAGE 


But the Housing Problem is by no means 
limited to lower income families. A recent 
article in Fortune Magazine states that fam- 
ilies with incomes of around $8,000 are being 
left high and dry because houses selling for 
$15,000 are no longer being built in most 
parts of the country. Not only have prices 
risen, but the percentage required as down 
payment has also crept up and the period 
of amortization has been shortened. It was 
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only two weeks ago that Secretary Romney 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development told the MHMA that “fewer 
that 20% of the nation’s families can afford 
a house priced half-way between the cheap- 
est and the most expensive.” 

With mortgage rates the highest in history 
and many a banker demanding that a new 
home buyer put down anywhere from 4 to 
\% of the purchase price in cash, the young, 
the elderly, the retired, the middle class 
and the poor are thwarted. The “shelter- 
shortage” cuts a wide path across many seg- 
ments of our nation and society. 


HOUSING PROBLEM IS WORSENING 


The current housing shortage is only one 
dimension of today’s housing problem, how- 
ever. All indications are that the housing 
shortage is actually worsening rather than 
improving. 

Since 1950, housing’s share of the Gross 
National Product has steadily and precipi- 
tously declined. While housing production 
represented 6.7% of GNP in 1950, that per- 
centage had fallen to 4.5% by 1960 and fell 
further to 2.9% in 1969. But housing pro- 
duction has declined in absolute terms as 
well. 1.9 million new units were started in 
1950. Yet the most optimistic projection for 
1970 is 1.4 million conventional units, and 1.2 
million starts now appears to be a more real- 
istic estimate. If the present trend continues, 
by year end we may see the industry, ex- 
clusive of mobilehomes, producing at a sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate of less than 
one million units. 


LAG IN SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


Just as total housing production has lagged 
far behind targets, so has subsidized housing 
failed to keep up with need and with the 
projections for various Federal corstruction 
programs. Two hundred thousand units of 
subsidized housing were produced during 
fiscal year 1969—a production figure falling 
30% below the target. And roughly 310,000 
subsidized units will be produced during fis- 
cal year 1970—almost 40% away from the 
target of 500,000 units. 


PAST EFFORTS AT DEALING WITH 
THE HOUSING SHORTAGE 


What, then, has been done, and what can 
be done to alleviate the housing shortage? 
Going back for a minute to the National 
Housing Act of 1949, we find that the Con- 
gress established as a national objective a 
decent home with a suitable living environ- 
ment for every American. Yet only one year 
after that act became law, housing starts 
attained their all-time high of 1.9 million 
units. In the intervening years we have ac- 
tually lost ground in the effort to provide 
enough decent housing. 

This gradually worsening situation led the 
90th Congress to pass the 1968 Housing and 
Urban Development Act—the Magna Carta 
of housing. This Act not only reaffirmed the 
1949 objective of a decent home in a suit- 
able living environment for every American, 
but also confirmed the goal of producing 26 
million dwelling units by 1987. It established 
for the first time a national plan for meet- 
ing our housing needs, and it provided ex- 
tensive modifications and additions to exist- 
ing housing programs all aimed at making 
achievement of the goals a possible reality. 


EFFORTS OF THE NIXON ADMINISTRATION 


But what is the Nixon Administration do- 
ing today to alleviate the “shelter short- 
age”? Far from contributing to the solution 
of the housing problem, the Administration's 
efforts have tended to accentuate the prob- 
lem rather than to solve it. The Adminis- 
tration has relied on a series of stop-gap 
measures designed to increase the supply of 
money going into mortgage markets. Yet 
stop-gap financial policies which run against 
the prevailing economic conditions have not 
produced additional housing, even though 
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they have produced rising expectations of 
additional housing. 


OPERATION BREAKTHROUGH 


One aspect of the Administration's hous- 
ing program which bears directly on the 
mobile-home industry is Operation Break- 
through, launched by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development within the 
past year. This program is intended to be a 
major effort to arrest past cost trends and 
develop new ways of volume production of 
new housing at costs American families can 
afford. 

According to the Report on Housing Goals, 
the aim of Operation Breakthrough is the de- 
velopment not only of new and innovative 
housing system concepts and production 
methods, but also realization of better man- 
agement and maintenance methods, broader 
financing opportunities, more efficient use 
of labor, and an overcoming of the many re- 
strictive local zoning and building codes in 
effect across the country. The full scope of 
results that should accrue from Operation 
Breakthrough cannot yet be readily deter- 
mined. There clearly is an opportunity for 
some overall cost reduction and specific say- 
ing of labor, lumber and land which have 
been in short supply. Equally important, the 
program has shifted the industry’s focus 
from construction to production and from 
two-dimensional to three-dimensional think- 
ing. 

Such a technological answer to the prob- 
lem is entirely in character for an industrial- 
ist-turned-government leader like George 
Romney. But we cannot rely exclusively on 
Operation Breakthrough to produce a solu- 
tion for the problem of low-income housing 
in this country. Such a reliance would ef- 
fectively delay, and may already be delaying, 
getting on with the task of housing our low- 
income families. 

Several points need to be made that seem 
to be ignored by the advocates of Break- 
through’s current technocratic approach. 
First, housing expense would not be reduced 
proportionate to lower building costs, since 
building cost is only a portion of total cost. 
A 50% decline in building cost would be 
translated into monthly savings to an owner- 
occupant of 25-30%. Monthly mortgage pay- 
ments might be cut in half, but other hous- 
ing expense items such as heat, utilities, and 
maintenance would remain unchanged and 
local property taxes would still have to be 
maintained for the support of essential lo- 
cal services. 

The task of housing low-income families 
has very little to do with the initial cost of 
construction, but it has everything to do 
with monthly family housing expense. Sec- 
ond, there is much doubt that Breakthrough 
will demonstrate any new ways of producing 
more housing in less time; the assembly line 
technique is not new, and other technologies 
involved in Breakthrough are already well- 
known in the pre-fabricated housing indus- 
try, which has been around for over a gen- 
eration. Third, land must be available in large 
quantities, in the right locations, at reason- 
able prices if mass development is to occur. 
And Operation Breakthrough cannot create 
more land. Fourth, housing must be sup- 
ported by an intricate and costly system of 
public services. Yet such services presently 
fall beyond the scope of the Breakthrough 
operation. In short, an attack on house pro- 
duction costs is, at most, a partial answer 
to providing decent housing and community 
services for all segments of the American 
population. 

HOUSING MEASURES PASSED BY THE 91ST 
CONGRESS 


While the Administration has presided 
over the strangulation of the housing in- 
dustry, all the time uttering pious incan- 
tations about private initiative and impend- 
ing “Breakthroughs,” the 9lst Congress has 
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attempted to extend some measure of relief. 
Last year’s housing legislation, passed 339-9 
by the House, made $2 billion available to 
the Government National Mortgage Associ- 
ation to purchase FHA and VA mortgages on 
low-cost housing. The release of these funds 
would provide over 100,000 units of new 
housing to those most acutely in need of 
shelter—low-income and moderate-income 
families. The President, however, has refused 
to utilize these funds. The Congress also gave 
the President authority to impose selective 
credit controls. Such credit controls would 
permit the channeling of available credit into 
those activities which national policy re- 
quires, such as low- and moderate-income 
housing. At the same time, other forms of 
credit, such as commercial paper, which are 
far more inflationary, could be sharply cur- 
tailed, thus reducing inflationary pressures. 

Although this measure received the near- 
unanimous approval of the House, 358-4, 
the President, in signing the legislation, 
declared he would never exercise the au- 
thority to establish credit controls. Congress 
will continue to concern itself with the 
housing needs of all the American people. 
The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, for example, already has begun hear- 
ings on the entire problem of mortgage credit 
and interest rates. But we cannot expect 
Congress to undo the injury inflicted by a 
recalcitrant Administration’s total reliance 
on stop-gap solutions to the ever-more press- 
ing housing problem. 


A REORDERING OF PRIORITIES IS NEEDED 


What is lacking is a real commitment and 
a high sense of priority for the solution of 
the nation’s housing problem. The absence 
of a real housing priority is revealed by 
figures disclosing the diminishing share of 
GNP which housing has occupied in recent 
years. The simple fact is that if the U.S., 
the wealthiest nation in history, is to be 
able to provide for one of the most basic 
and essential needs of her citizens—namely 
shelter—the U.S. must begin immediately 
to reorder drastically her national priorities. 
By 1974 we will put more than 300 passen- 
gers in an 1800 mph supersonic jet ... for 
only $660 million ... But what is the dead- 
line for putting a low-income family of six 
into a decent house? The Housing Depart- 
ment budget proposed for Fiscal Year 1971 
is $3.0 billion, compared with $2.3 billion for 
fiscal year 1969. 

The Defense budget grew to its maximum 
in fiscal year 1969 to a total of $81.2 billion. 
The budget estimate for fiscal year 1971 is 
$73.4 billion, which is a reduction of $7.7 
billion from the peak of the 1969 figure. 
That is, housing has inched forward by $700 
million in two years, sharing some of the 
reduction in the Defense budget of $7.7 
billion. What we do about housing in 
this decade will determine the quality of 
life in America as much or more than what 
we do about the rest of our environment, 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S HOUSING PRIORITIES 


On January 21, President Nixon stated his 
housing priority as follows: “I pledge that 
this Administration will take every possible 
step to solve this most serious housing prob- 
lem consistent with the overriding need to 
contain inflation. The Housing of our people 
is and must be a top national priority.” Es- 
sentially the Administration has told us this: 
We will start to achieve our goal of produc- 
ing 26 million dwelling units by 1978 as soon 
as inflation stops. The tragedy about this 
whole situation is that tenants—the old, the 
young, and the poor—cannot wait until in- 
flation stops. They need housing now. Details 
on the President’s priorities are provided by 
the Second Annual Report on the National 
Housing Goals. While mouthing the need for 
reordering of priorities, the Report’s conclu- 
sions lack real commitment to such a re- 
ordering and understate the worsening con- 
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dition of the housing supply and of the hous- 
ing industry. 

The Report states: “The basic conclusion 
to emerge...is that the likely claim on the 
economy involved in reaching the housing 
goal is certainly modest. Indeed, it is well 
within the share of national production that 
has gone into housing during much of the 
post World War II period.” In spite of the 
rhetoric, the promises, the goals, and the 
“Breakthrough” jargon, three facts remain 
which are of growing concern to people who 
are involved in housing, and to people who 
are without housing which they can afford. 
These facts are that the population is in- 
creasing, the mortgage interest rate and other 
costs of producing housing are going up or 
staying at historically high levels, and the 
rate of home building is going down. 


MOBILE HOUSING INDUSTRY—BRIGHT SPOT IN A 
GLOOMY HOUSING PICTURE 


However, in this aura of gloomy predic- 
tions and predictably poor performance, 
your mobile housing industry stands out 
almost alone as a striking exception to slack 
production. The mobilehome industry has 
now grown so large that it can no longer 
be ignored. 80% of all new housing units 
produced under $15,000 are mobilehomes; 
last year 96% of all the single family dwell- 
ings priced at $10,000 or less were mobile- 
homes, 

Sales of mobilehomes currently account 
for over 40% of the sales of all single-family 
housing starts. And, for the first time in his- 
tory mobilehome sales in 1970 may match or 
exceed sales of new conventionally con- 
structed one-family homes. A recent survey 
has revealed widespread satisfaction on the 
part of mobilehome owners with mobilehome 
life. The survey has indicated that 70% of 
those persons surveyed were “extremely” or 
“very satisfied” with mobilehome life. 

Your industry appears to have made sub- 
stantial progress from the “trailer days” of 
not too many years ago. For the first time 
this year, the President’s Second Annual 
Report on National Housing Goals has con- 
cluded that mobilehomes production must be 
included in national housing production if 
the nation’s ten-year housing goal is to be 
reached, At least 4 million mobilehomes must 
be produced by 1978 if the 26-million-unit 
goal is to be attained. The Second Annual 
Report on National Housing Goals has con- 
cluded: “Mobilehomes at present constitute 
a major, if not the largest single source of 
acceptable new housing available at prices 
which moderate income families can afford.” 


CRUCIAL ROLE OF MOBILE HOUSING IN SOLVING 
NATIONAL HOUSING CRISES 


But mobile housing is more than merely a 
bright spot in the overall gloomy housing pic- 
ture. There is good evidence that the mobile- 
home industry today may well offer the only 
opportunity to most Americans to become 
homeowners. 

Today, less than 6% of all new conven- 
tionally built single-family homes can be 
purchased for less than $15,000, the price 
generally regarded as the lowest for which a 
non-mobilehome can be constructed on 4 
permanent site by the housing industry. Yet, 
nearly half of all American families cannot 
afford to pay more than $15,000 for a home. 
For this half of our nation, then, mobile 
housing is the only path to home owner- 
ship—only your industry can produce a home 
for less, 

Today you are a thriving industry. But 
these needs of half of our nation confer on 
you a new responsibility. You represent the 
only hope in the foreseeable future for ade- 
quate housing at prices which half the na- 
tion can afford to pay. Your industry has not 
sought this burden, Rather, the seriousness 
of the nation’s housing problem, and the 
imaginativeness of your product has brought 
the burden upon you. But your early con- 
tribution is not a total solution to the hous- 
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ing problem. Nor does it come close to ex- 
hausting the range of contributions which 
your industry can offer in terms of new solu- 
tions to the problem. 


MOBILE HOME INDUSTRY RESPONSE TO 
HOUSING CHALLENGE 


The question, then, is how the mobile 
housing industry will meet the challenge 
of providing shelter for half a nation. A few 
minutes ago I discussed recent legislation, 
passed and pending, designed to make mo- 
bilehomes and mobilehome financing more 
available. Aside from financial barriers to 
the purchase of mobilehomes, we must antic- 
ipate technological barriers between the 
mobile housing industry and the demands of 
half a nation. 

The President's recent report on National 
Housing Goals anticipates an actual decline 
in mobilehome production after 1971. The 
report warns that mobilehome producers 
must be ready to shift to modular production 
and that “operation breakthrough” may 
point the way to the use of new technologies 
in production and distribution. The report 
also predicts that a shortage of sites will 
Sram mobilehome sales during the middle 
1970's. 

The President's recent Housing Goals Re- 
port concludes: “Certain positive measures 
will have to be implemented to keep land 
prices from rising at a faster rate than all 
other components of the housing package. 
Among these will be a more rational use of 
land, including acceptance and development 
of more ‘cluster’ developments, and a con- 
tinuing high proportion of multi-family de- 
velopment.” 


MINIMIZING LAND USAGE 


Mobile housing, which has always used & 
minimum of land, has recently introduced 
the high-rise mobilehome park, with ele- 
vators for lifting the mobilehomes into 
place. 

Modular unit construction and “cluster 
zoning” provide additional alternatives to 
the conservation of land and open space. 
“Cluster zoning” permits a given tract of 
land to be used for single-family homes, 
town houses and apartment buildings—with 
a substantial area kept for greenery and open 
use. 

STACKING 


Further innovation is now coming to the 
mobilehome industry through the concept of 
stacking which depends upon forming com- 
binations of mobile units either vertically, 
horizontally or both. 

At Reston, Virginia a new town 30 miles 
from downtown Washington a carefully 
worked out three-story stacked system of 
cantilevered units was designed to provide 
housing at a level comparable to rent levels 
of Section 221 (d) (3) housing for moderate- 
income families, without recourse to a Fed- 
eral interest rate subsidy. 

And at Michigan City, Housing Research, 
Inc., designed three factory produced mod- 
ules—a living room unit, a bedroom unit 
and a vertical core. The bedroom unit and 
the living room units are stacked in a pin- 
wheel pattern to three stories around the 
central utility core unit. 

Other designers have taken the view that 
the mobile origin of the unit should be em- 
Phasized rather than obscured. Units may 
be hung or stacked around a central core or 
inserted in a framework as a drawer in a 
bureau. Architect Paul Rudolph has placed 
his emphasis on units set in frames. 

At Charlottesville, Virginia, a proposal for 
university housing sets units into a complex 
system of redwood platforms set in precast 
concrete forms. “The units cascade down a 
steeply inclined site, one projecting over the 
next, thus providing terraces for each other” 
and providing housing of considerable den- 
sity with maximum consideration for the 
natural contour of the land. For New York 
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City, Rudolph proposed a plug-in unit for 
an immense framework core to form a pin- 
wheel design at a high-rise scale. 


THE FUTURE 


What, then, do all these experiments por- 
tend for the future? Well, stacked units show 
great potential for helping to meet new mar- 
kets for lower and moderate income persons. 
If the mobilehome industry can take the new 
design concepts first presented for the world 
to see at Habitat '67 in Montreal and com- 
bine such concepts with the advantages of a 
going production system, flexible financing 
arrangements, and lower labor costs through 
factory production, the industry can con- 
tribute greatly to the chailenges of today’s 
society. 

Time limits further discussion. But I sug- 
gest that, working within the limits of pos- 
sible cost reduction through technological 
innovation, the mobilehome industry is al- 
ready off to a head start. 

Let me summarize. We are the wealthiest 
nation in history. We have many achieve- 
ments to our credit. But satisfactorily 
meeting our Nation’s needs in housing is not 
one of them. To a large extent, it is in the 
hands of American industry to show whether 
the wealthiest nation in history can provide 
for one of the most basic human require- 
ments—the housing—of her population. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Pursuant to the rule, 
the Clerk will now read the bill by titles. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I-—REDUCTION OF INTEREST 
CHARGES FOR MEMBERS OF THE FED- 
ERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


Sec. 101. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $250,000,000, with- 
out fiscal year limitation, to be used by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for disburse- 
ment to Federal home loan banks for the 
purpose of adjusting the effective interest 
charged by such banks on short-term and 
long-term borrowing to promote an orderly 
fiow of funds into residential construction. 
The disbursement of sums appropriated 
hereunder shall be made under such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Board to assure that such sums are used to 
assist in the provision of housing for low- 
and middle-income families, and that such 
families share fully in the benefits resulting 
from the disbursement of such sums. No 
member of a Federal home loan bank shall 
use funds the interest charges on which 
have been adjusted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this section to make any loan, if— 

(1) the effective rate of interest on such 
loan exceeds the effective rate of interest on 
such funds payable by such member by more 
than 1 per centum per annum; 

(2) the annual income of the borrower ex- 
ceeds the median family income for the area 
in which the property is located, as deter- 
mined by the Board, with appropriate adjust- 
ments for smaller and larger families; or 

(3) the principal obligation of any such 
loan which is secured by a mortgage on a 
residential structure exceeds the dollar limi- 
tations on the maximum mortgage amount, 
in effect on the date the mortgage was origi- 
nated, which would be applicable if the mort- 
gage was insured by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development under section 203 
(b) or 207 of the National Housing Act. 

(b) Not more than 20 per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to subsection 
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(a) shall be disbursed in any one Federal 
home loan bank district. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the title be dis- 
pensed with, that it be printed in the 
ReEcorD and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, strike line 
22 through line 6 on page 3, and insert the 
following: “by such member by a percentile 
amount which is in excess of such amount 
as the Board determines to be appropriate 
in furtherance of the purposes of this sec- 
tion; or 

“(2) the principal obligation of any such 
loan which”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE I1—AUTHORITY FOR THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
TO PROVIDE A SECONDARY MARKET 
FOR CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 302(b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately follow- 
ing “(b)"; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) For the purposes set forth in section 
301(a), and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
the corporation is authorized, pursuant to 
commitments or otherwise, to purchase, 
service, sell, lend on the security of, or 
otherwise deal in mortgages which are not 
insured or guaranteed as provided in para- 
graph (1) (such mortgages referred to here- 
inafter as ‘conventional mortgages’). No 
such purchase of a conventional mortgage 
shall be made if the outstanding principal 
balance of the mortgage at the time of pur- 
chase exceeds 75 per centum of the value of 
the property securing the mortgage, unless 
(1) the seller retains a participation of not 
less than 10 per centum in the mortgage; 
(2) the seller agrees to repurchase or re- 
place the mortgage upon demand of the 
corporation at any time within six years 
from the date of execution of the mortgage 
that the mortgage is in default; or (3) that 
portion of the unpaid principal balance of 
the mortgage which is in excess of such 75 
per centum is guaranteed or insured by a 
qualified private Insurer as determined by 
the corporation. The corporation shall not 
issue a commitment to purchase a conven- 
tional mortgage prior to the date the mort- 
gage is originated, if such mortgage is eli- 
gible for purchase under the preceding sen- 
tence only by reason of compliance with the 
requirements of cause (A) of such sentence. 
The corporation may purchase a convention- 
al mortgage which was originated more than 
one year prior to the purchase date only 
if the seller is currently engaged in mortgage 
lending or investing activities and if, as a 
result thereof, the cumulative aggregate of 
the principal balances of all conventional 
mortgages purchased by the corporation 
which were originated more than one year 
prior to the date of purchase does not ex- 
ceed 10 per centum of the cumulative ag- 
gregate of the principal balances of all con- 
ventional mortgages purchased by the cor- 
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poration, The corporation shall establish 
limitations governing the maximum principal 
obligation of conventional mortgages pur- 
chased by it which are comparable to the 
limitations which would be applicable if the 
mortgage were insured by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 203(b) or 207 of the National Housing 
Act. 

“(3) The corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low and moderate 
income housing in implementation of its 
special assistance functions.” 

(b) Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
(12 U.S.C. 82) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Eleventh. Liabilities incurred in connec- 
tion with sales of mortgages, or participa- 
tions therein, to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association or the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation.”’, 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title II be considered as reac. 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 21, 
strike “(1)” and insert “(A)”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 4, line 23, 
strike beginning with “(2) the seller” down 
through “mortgage” in line 1 on page 5, and 
insert the following: “(B) for such period 
and under such circumstances as the cor- 
poration may require, the seller agrees to 
repurchase or replace the mortgage upon 
demand of the corporation in the event”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 65, line 5, 
strike “(3)” and insert “(C)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE IlI—FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 302. As used in this title— 

(a) The term “Board of Directors” means 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

(b) The term “Corporation” means the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
created by this title. 

(c) The term “law” includes any law of 
the United States or of any State (including 
any rule of law or of equity). 
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(d) The term “mortgage” includes such 
classes of liens as are commonly given or are 
legally effective to secure advances on, or the 
unpaid purchase price of, real estate under 
the laws of the State in which the real estate 
is located, together with the credit instru- 
ments, if any, secured thereby, and includes 
interests in mortgages, 

(e) The term “organization” means any 
corporation, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, or business entity. 

(f) The term “prescribe” means to pre- 
scribe by regulations or otherwise. 

(g) The term “property” includes any 
property, whether real, personal, mixed, or 
otherwise, including without limitation on 
the generality of the foregoing choses in ac- 
tion and mortgages, and includes any inter- 
est in any of the foregoing. 

(h) The term “residential mortgage” 
means a mortgage which (1) is a mortgage 
on real estate, in fee simple or under a 
leasehold having such term as may be pre- 
scribed by the Corporation, upon which there 
is located a structure or structures designed 
in whole or in part for residential use, and 
(2) has such characteristics and meets such 
requirements as to amount, term, repay- 
ment provisions, number of families, status 
as a first lien on such real estate, and other- 
wise, as may be prescribed by the Corpora- 
tion. 

(i) The term “conventional mortgage” 
means a mortgage which is not insured or 
guaranteed by a department or agency of the 
United States. 

(j) The term “security” has the meaning 
ascribed to it by section 2 of the Securities 
Act of 1933, 

(k) The term “State”, whether used as a 
noun or otherwise, includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 303. (a) There is created the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, which 
shall be a body corporate and shall be un- 
der the direction of a Board of Directors com- 
posed of the members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, who shall serve as such 
without additional compensation. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shall be the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors. The principal office of the Corporation 
shall be in the District of Columbia or at 
such other place as the Corporation may 
from time to time prescribe. The Corpora- 
tion shall be a member of each Federal home 
loan bank and, except as otherwise provided 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, shall 
have all the benefits, powers, and privileges, 
and in the exercise thereof shall be subject 
to all liabilities, conditions, and limitations 
(except those relating to Federal home loan 
bank stock and subscriptions thereto and 
those under provisions of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act preceding section 9) which 
are provided by the terms of such Act or 
other Federal statute for members of any 
such bank. 

(b) The Corporation shall have power (1) 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; (2) 
to have succession until dissolved by Act of 
Congress; (3) to make and enforce such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses or provisions of this title; (4) to make 
and perform contracts, agreements, and com- 
mitments; (5) to prescribe and impose fees 
and charges for services by the Corporation; 
(6) to settle, adjust, and compromise, and 
with or without consideration or benefit to 
the Corporation to release or waive in whole 
or in part, in advance or otherwise, any claim, 
demand, or right of, by, or against the Cor- 
poration; (7) to sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any State, Federal, or other 
court; (8) to acquire, take, hold, and own, 
and to deal with and dispose of any prop- 
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erty; and (9) to determine its necessary ex- 
penditures and the manner in which the 
same shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, 
and appoint, employ, and fix and provide 
for the compensation and benefits of officers, 
employees, attorneys, and agents, all with- 
out regard to any other law except as may 
be provided by the Corporation or by laws 
hereafter enacted by the Congress expressly 
in limitation of this sentence. Nothing in this 
title or any other law shall be construed to 
prevent the appointment, employment, and 
provision for compensation and benefits, as 
an officer, employee, attorney, or agent of the 
Corporation, of any officer, employee, attor- 
ney, or agent of any department, establish- 
ment, or corporate or other instrumentality 
of the Government, including any Federal 
home loan bank or member thereof. The Cor- 
poration, with the consent of any such de- 
partment, establishment, or instrumentality, 
including any field services thereof, may 
utilize and act through any such department, 
establishment, or instrumentality and may 
avail itself of the use of information, sery- 
ices, facilities, and personnel thereof, and 
may pay compensation therefor, and all of 
the foregoing are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide the same to the Corporation as it may 
request. 

(c) Funds of the Corporation may be 
invested in such investments as the Board 
of Directors may prescribe. Any Federal Re- 
serve bank or Federal home loan bank, or 
any bank as to which at the time of its desig- 
nation by the Corporation there is outstand- 
ing a designation by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as a general or other depositary of 
public money, may be designated by the 
Corporation as a depositary or custodian or 
as a fiscal or other agent of the Corporation, 
and is hereby authorized to act as such 
depositary, custodian, or agent. When desig- 
nated for that purpose by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Corporation shall be a 
depositary of public money, under such regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and may also be em- 
ployed as fiscal or other agent of the United 
States, and it shall perform all such reason- 
able duties as such depositary or agent as 
may be required of it. 

(d) The Corporation, including its fran- 
chise, activities, capital, reserves, surplus, 
and income, shall be exempt from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
nicipality, or local taxing authority, except 
that any real property of the Corporation 
shall be subject to State, territorial, county, 
municipal, or local taxation to the same 
extent according to its value as other real 
property is taxed. The provisions of this 
subsection shall be applicable without re- 
gard to any other law, including without 
limitation on the generality of the fore- 
going section 3301 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, except laws hereafter enacted 
by Congress expressly in limitation of this 
subsection. 

(e) Notwithstanding section 1349 of title 
28 of the United States Code or any other 
provision of law, (1) the Corporation shall 
be deemed to be an agency included in sec- 
tions 1345 and 1442 of such title 28; (2) all 
civil actions to which the Corporation is a 
party shall be deemed to arise under the 
laws of the United States, and the district 
courts of the United States shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all such actions, with- 
out regard to amount or value; and (3) 
any civil or other action, case, or controversy 
in a court of a State, or in any court other 
than a district court of the United States, 
to which the Corporation is a party may 
at any time before the trial thereof be re- 
moved by the Corporation, without the giv- 
ing of any bond or security, to the district 
court of the United States for the district 
and division embracing the place where 
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the same is pending, or, if there is no such 
district court, to the district court of the 
United States for the district in which the 
principal office of the Corporation is lo- 
cated, by following any procedure for re- 
moval of causes in effect at the time of 
Such removal. No attachment or execution 
shall be issued against the Corporation or 
any of its property before final judgment 
in any State, Federal, or other court. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 304. (a) The capital stock of the 
Corporation shall consist of nonvoting com- 
mon stock which shall be issued only to 
Federal home loan banks and shall have 
such par value and such other characteris- 
tics as the Corporation prescribes. Stock of 
the Corporation shall be evidenced in such 
manner and shall be transferable only to 
such extent, to such transferees, and in such 
manner, as the Corporation prescribes. 

(b) The Federal home loan banks shall 
from time to time subscribe, at such price 
not less than par as the Corporation shall 
from time to time fix, for such amounts of 
common stock as the Corporation prescribes, 
and such banks shall pay therefor at such 
time or times and in such amount or 
amounts as may from time to time be fixed 
by call of the Corporation. The amount of 
the payments for which such banks may be 
obligated under such subscriptions shall not 
exceed & cumulative total of $100,000,000. 

(c) Subscriptions of the respective Federal 
home loan banks to such stock shall be al- 
located by the Corporation. 

(d) The Corporation may retire at any 
time all or any part of the stock of the Cor- 
poration, or may call for retirement all or 
any part of the stock of the Corporation by 
(1) publishing a notice of the call in the 
Federal Register or providing such notice in 
such other manner as the Corporation may 
determine to be appropriate, and (2) deposit- 
ing with the Treasurer of the United States, 
for the purpose of such retirement, funds 
sufficient to effect such retirement. No call 
for the retirement of any stock shall be 
made, and no stock shall be retired without 
call, if immediately after such action, the 
total of the stock not called for retirement 
and of the reserves and surplus of the Cor- 
poration would be less than $100,000,000. The 
retirement of stock shall be at the par value 
thereof, or at the price at which such stock 
was issued if such price is greater than par 
value. No declaration of any dividend on 
stock of the Corporation shall be effective 
with respect to stock which at the time of 
such declaration is the subject of an out- 
standing retirement call the effective date of 
which has arrived. 


MORTGAGE OPERATIONS 


Sec. 305. (a)(1) The Corporation is au- 
thorized to purchase, and make commit- 
ments to purchase, residential mortgages 
from any Federal home loan bank, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, any member of a Federal home loan 
bank, or any other financial institution the 
deposits or accounts of which are insured by 
an agency of the United States, and to hold 
and deal with, and sell or otherwise dispose 
of, pursuant to commitments or otherwise, 
any such mortgage or interest therein. The 
operations of the Corporation under this sec- 
tion shall be confined so far as practicable 
to residential mortgages which are deemed 
by the corporation to be of such quality, 
type, and class as to meet generally the pur- 
chase standards imposed by private institu- 
tional mortgage investors. 

(2) No conventional mortgage shall be pur- 
chased under this section if the outstand- 
ing principal balance of the mortgage at the 
time of purchase exceeds 75 per centum of 
the value of the property securing the mort- 
gage, unless (A) the seller retains a par- 
ticipation of not less than 10 per centum in 
the mortgage; (B) the seller agrees to re- 
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purchase or replace the mortgage upon de- 
mand of the Corporation at any time within 
six years from the date of execution of the 
mortgage that the mortgage is in default; or 
(C) that portion of the unpaid principal bal- 
ance of the mortgage which is in excess of 
such 75 per centum is guaranteed or insured 
by a qualified private insurer as determined 
by the Corporation. The Corporation shall 
not issue a commitment to purchase a con- 
ventional mortgage prior to the date the 
mortgage is originated, if such mortgage is 
eligible for purchase under the preceding sen- 
tence only by reason of compliance with the 
requirements of clause (A) of such sentence. 
The Corporation may purchase a conven- 
tional mortgage which was originated more 
than one year prior to the purchase date 
only if the seller is currently engaged in mort- 
gage lending or investing activities and if, 
as a result thereof, the cumulative aggregate 
of the principal balances of all conventional 
mortgages purchased by the Corporation 
which were originated more than one year 
prior to the date of purchase does not exceed 
10 per centum of the cumulative aggregate 
of the principal balances of all conventional 
mortgages purchased by the Corporation. The 
Corporation shall establish limitations gov- 
erning the maximum principal obligation of 
conventional mortgages purchased by it 
which are comparable to the limitations 
which would be applicable if the mortgage 
were insured by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development under section 203(b) or 
207 of the National Housing Act. 

(3) The sale or other disposition by the 
Corporation of a mortgage under this section 
may be with or without recourse, and shall 
be upon such terms and conditions relating 
to resale, repurchase, guaranty, substitution, 
replacement, or otherwise as the Corporation 
may prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other law, au- 
thority to enter into and to perform and 
carry out any transaction or matter referred 


to in this section is conferred on any Federal 
home loan bank, the Federal Savings and 


Loan Insurance Corporation, any Federal 
savings and loan association, any Federal 
home loan bank member, and any other 
financial institution the deposits or accounts 
of which are insured by an agency of the 
United States to the extent that Congress 
has the power to confer such authority. 


OBLIGATIONS AND SECURITIES 


Sec. 306. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized, upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe, to borrow, to give security, to 
pay interest or other return, and to issue 
mortgage-backed securities guaranteed by 
the Government National Mortgage Associa- 
tion in the manner provided in section 306 
(g) of the National Housing Act. Any ob- 
ligation or security of the Corporation shall 
be valid and binding notwithstanding that 
a person or persons purporting to have ex- 
ecuted or attested the same may have died, 
become under disability, or ceased to hold 
office or employment before the issuance 
thereof. 

(b) The Corporation may, by regulation 
or by writing executed by the Corporation, 
establish prohibitions or restrictions upon 
the creation of indebtedness or obligations of 
the Corporation or of liens or charges upon 
property of the Corporation, including after- 
acquired property, and create liens and 
charges, which may be floating liens or 
charges, upon all or any part or parts of the 
property of the Corporation, including after- 
acquired property. Such prohibitions, restric- 
tions, liens, and charges shall have such ef- 
fect, including without limitation on the 
generality of the foregoing such rank and 
priority, as may be provided by regulations 
of the Corporation or by writings executed by 
the Corporation, and shall create causes of 
action which may be eniorced by action in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the United States 
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district court for any judicial district in 
which any of the property affected is located. 
Process in any such action may run to and 
be served in any judicial district or any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(c) The Federal home loan banks shall, to 
such extent as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe, guarantee the faithful and timely 
performance by the Corporation of any ob- 
ligation or undertaking of the Corporation 
on or with respect to any security (which 
term a3 used in this sentence shall not in- 
clude the capital stock referred to in section 
304 of this title). 

(d) The provisions of this section and 
of any restriction, prohibition, lien or charge 
referred to in subsection (b) shall be fully 
effective notwithstanding any other law, in- 
cluding without limitation on the generality 
of the foregoing any law of or relating to sov- 
ereign immunity or priority. 

(e) The Corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low- and moderate- 
income housing in implementation of its spe- 
cial assistance functions. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 307. (a) All rights and remedies of 
the Corporation, including without lim- 
itation on the generality of the foregoing any 
rights and remedies of the Corporation on, 
under, or with respect to any mortgage or 
any obligation secured thereby, shall be im- 
mune from impairment, limitation, or re- 
striction by or under (1) any law (except 
laws enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of this sentence) which becomes 
effective after the acquisition by the Cor- 
poration of the subject or property on, un- 
der, or with respect to which such right or 
remedy arises or exists or would so arise or 
exist in the absence of such law, or (2) any 
administrative or other action which becomes 
effective after such acquisition. The Cor- 
poration shall be entitled to all immunities 
and priorities, including without limitation 
on the generality of the foregoing all im- 
munities and priorities under any such law 
or action, to which it would be entitled if it 
were the United States or if it were an un- 
incorporated agency of the United States. 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 308. (a) Except as expressly author- 
ized by statute of the United States, no 
individual or organization (except the Cor- 
poration) shall use the term “Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation”, or any com- 
bination of words including the words “Fed- 
eral”, and “Home Loan”, and “Mortgage”, 
as a name or part thereof under which any 
individual or organization does any business, 
but this sentence shall not make unlawful 
the use of any name under which business 
is being done on the date of the enactment 
of this Act. No individual or organization 
shall use or display (1) any sign, device, or 
insigne prescribed or approved by the Cor- 
poration for use or display by the Corpora- 
tion or by members of the Federal home 
loan banks, (2) any copy, reproduction, or 
colorable imitation of any such sign, device, 
or insigne, or (3) any sign, device, or insigne 
reasonably calculated to convey the impres- 
sion that it is a sign, device, or insigne used 
by the Corporation or prescribed or approved 
by the Corporation, contrary to regulations 
of the Corporation prohibiting, or limiting 
or restricting, such use or display by such 
individual or organization. An organization 
violating this subsection shall for each viola- 
tion be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000. An officer or member of an organiza- 
tion participating or knowingly acquiescing 
in any violation of this subsection shall be 
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punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or imprisonment for not more than one year, 
or both. An individual violating this subsec- 
tion shall for each violation be punished as 
set forth in the sentence next preceding this 
sentence. 

(b) The provisions of sections 215, 607, 658, 
1011, and 1014 of title 18 of the United States 
Code are extended to apply to and with re- 
spect to the Corporation, and for the purposes 
of such section 658 the term “any property 
mortgaged or pledged", as used therein, shall 
without limitation on its generality include 
any property subject to mortgage, pledge, or 
lien acquired by the Corporation by assign- 
ment or otherwise. 

(c) The term “bank examiner or assistant 
examiner”, as used in section 655 of such 
title 18, shall include any examiner or as- 
sistant examiner who is an officer or em- 
ployee of the Corporation and any person 
who makes or participates in the making of 
any examination of or for the Corporation. 

(d) The term “bank”, as used in subsec- 
tion (f) of section 2113 of such title 18, 
shall be deemed to include the Corporation, 
and any building used in whole or in part 
by the Corporation shall be deemed to be 
used in whole or in part as a bank, within 
the meaning of such section 2113. 

(e) The terms “agency” and “agencies” 
shall be deemed to include the Corporation 
wherever used with reference to an agency 
or agencies of the United States in sections 
201, 202, 203, 205, 207, 208, 209, 286, 287, 371, 
506, 595, 602, 641, 654, 701, 872, 1001, 1002, 
1016, 1017, 1361, 1505, and 2073 of such title 
18. Any officer or employee of the Corpora- 
tion shall be deemed to be a person men- 
tioned in section 602 of such title 18 within 
the meaning of sections 603 and 606 of such 
title. 

(f) The terms “obligation or other se- 
curity” and “obligations or other securities”, 
wherever used (with or without the words 
“of the United States”) in section 471 to 
476, both inclusive, and section 492 of such 
title 18, are extended to include any obli- 
gation or other security of or issued by the 
Corporation. Any reference in sections 474, 
494, 495, and 642 of such title 18 to the 
United States, except in a territorial sense, 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
extended to include the Corporation. Section 
477 of such title 18 is extended to apply 
with respect to section 476 of such title as 
extended by the first sentence of this sub- 
section (f), and for this purpose the term 
“United States” as used in such section 476 
shall include the Corporation. 


TERRITORIAL APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other law, 
this title shall be applicable to the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 310, Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, or as otherwise provided by the 
Corporation or by laws hereafter enacted by 
the Congress expressly in limitation of pro- 
visions of this title, the powers and func- 
tions of the Corporation and of the Board 
of Directors shall be exercisable, and the 
provisions of this title shall be applicable 
and effective, without regard to any other 
law. Notwithstanding any other evidences of 
the intention of Congress, it is hereby de- 
clared to be the controlling intent of Con- 
gress that if any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of this title, or the application of such pro- 
vision to persons or circumstances other 
than those as to which it is held invalid, 
shall not be affected thereby. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that title III be considered as read, 
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printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 25, 
strike “and” and insert the following: “or 
which comprises or includes one or more 
condominium units or dwelling units (as 
defined by the Corporation) and". 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, lines 8 
and 9, strike “which is not insured or guar- 
anteed by a department or agency of the 
United States” and insert the following 
“other than a mortgage as to which the 
Corporation has the benefit of any guaranty, 
insurance, or other obligation by the United 
States or a State or an agency or instrumen- 
tality of either.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 12, immedi- 
ately below line 5, insert the following: “(e) 
All notes, bonds, debentures or other ob- 
ligations of the Corporation, or other se- 
curities (including stock) of the Corpora- 
tion, and the interest, dividends, or other 
income therefrom, shall be exempt from 
all taxation (except estate, inheritance and 
gift taxes) now or hereafter imposed by 
any territory, dependency, or possession of 
the United States, or by the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, 
or any States, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority. The foregoing exemption 
from taxation shall include exemption from 
taxation measured by such obligations or se- 
eurities or by such interest, dividends, or 
other income, and from inclusion of such 
obligations or securities, or such taxation.” 


The committee amendment was 


agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 12, line 
19, strike “(e)” and insert “(f)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


was 


amendment was 


t 


° The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 15, line 25, 


strike beginning with “the seller agrees” 
down through “gage” in line 3 on page 16, 
and insert the following: “for such period 
and under such circumstances as the Cor- 
poration may require, the seller agrees to 
repurchase or replace the mortgage upon de- 
mand of the Corporation in the event”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 17, line 23, 


immediately following “issue” insert the fol- 
lowing: “notes, debentures, bonds, or other 
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obligations, or other securities, including 


without limitation”. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 20, line 2, 
insert “(a)” immediately following “Src. 
307.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 20, immedi- 
ately below line 19, insert the following: 

“(b) The first two sentences of paragraph 
(6) of subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act are amended 
to read as follows: ‘Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the financial trans- 
actions of said corporation shall be audited 
by the General Accounting Office in accord- 
ance with title II of the Government Corpo- 
ration Control Act, and banking and check- 
ing accounts of said corporation and said 
board shall be maintained in accordance 
with section 302 of that Act. Except as now 
or hereafter provided by this section, no pro- 
vision of law other than this act or title IV 
of the National Housing Act shall be appli- 
cable to obligations, expenditures, lending, or 
payments of said board or corporation, or, 
to such extent as said board may provide, to 
personnel or positions thereof, but that ac- 
tivities of the board and of the corporation 
shall be the subject of an annual review by 
Congress.’ ” 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BAR- 
RETT FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment as a substitute for the 
committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BARRETT as a 
substitute for the committee amendment: 
On page 20, line 20, insert: 

“(b) The financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance with 
the principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The representatives of the 
General Accounting Office shall have access 
to all books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the re- 
spective corporation and necessary to facili- 
tate the audit, and they shall be afforded 
full facilities for verifying transactions with 
the balances or securities held by deposi- 
taries, fiscal agents, and custodians. A re- 
port on each such audit shall be made by 
the Comptroller General to the Congress. 
The Corporation shall reimburse the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for the full cost of 
any such audit as billed therefor by the 
Comptroller General.” 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, in the 
interest of time, what this does, literally, 
is to give the GAO authority to audit the 
books of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, the FSLIC, and the FHLB Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, wil] the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the gentleman’s 
substitute was read I did not hear the 
Clerk read “(b),” which I believe ought 
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to preface the amendment, because we 
already have (a). We should have a (b). 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous 
consent that the “(b)” be inserted just 
prior to the language of the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Thes CHAIRMAN. The correction will 
be made in the amendment, as indi- 
cated. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman explain to us how the lan- 
guage of his amendment differs from the 
language presently in the committee 
amendment? What is the purpose of the 
change? 

Mr. BARRETT. It is in order to give 
the GAO an opportunity to come in and 
audit the books of the Home Loan Bank 
system. We are striking the language 
with this amendment, and putting in 
language which gives GAO the authority 
to audit. The language presently in the 
bill would not give them the authority. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. It substantially restores 
it to the present law; in other words, this 
was an attempt to change the law and 
the gentleman is restoring it in the sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. BARRETT. That is correct. 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. STANTON. To my knowledge this 
amendment was not discussed in the 
committee. I wonder if it was discussed 
with the Chairman of the Home Loan 
Bank Board. Does the gentleman have 
his approval? 

Mr. BARRETT. The amendment, as I 
am offering it, is in the present law and 
it has been studied. The language of the 
bill would take away the authority from 
the General Accounting Office of coming 
in and auditing the books, This language 
puts that authority back and gives them 
the necessary authority to make the 
audit. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I do not see any reason 
why the language contained in the com- 
mittee amendment on page 20 cannot be 
retained in the bill and what you are 
Proposing then could become a new sec- 
tion, that is, section 307(c), stating ex- 
actly what you have said in your amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BARRETT. You mean 307(b). 

Mr. WIDNALL. No. This would be (c). 
If (b) is retained in the present commit- 
tee amendment and it is accepted by the 
Committee of the Whole, then we keep 
that in the bill and we add 307(c), which 
is your amendment. Then you will ac- 
complish what you want and we will 
accomplish what we want. 

Mr. BARRETT. I just cannot compre- 
hend why you would want to keep that. 
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language in. It adds nothing. We are 
putting in language here that is in the 
present law. If there were any reason to 
retain the language that would be bene- 
ficial to the bill or the program, I would 
say, fine, I would be glad to go along with 
it. But what I am doing here is putting 
back GAO audit authority. 

Mr. WIDNALL. The existing language 
in subsection (b) of section 307 on page 
20 gives the right to the General Ac- 
counting Office to audit the financial 
transactions of said corporation in ac- 
cordance with title II of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, and I do not 
see actually what you are trying to get 
at in addition to that, because we have 
already granted permission to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. If you feel it is 
necessary, I would suggest that you add 
section 307(c) to what is already in the 
bill with the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. You can amend it to 
that extent, or if you want me to change 
the amendment, I can. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, BARRETT 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARRETT. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MIZE. I cannot for the life of me 
understand what you are trying to 
achieve. 

Mr. Chairman, it is already in that sec- 
tion beginning on line 22 and ending on 
line 10, page 21. 

Mr. BARRETT. What I am trying to 
do here, as I pointed out before, is this: 
The language in the present bill strikes 
out the language which was originally 
in the law. I am merely putting back 
into the bill the right to audit the books. 

Mr. MIZE. But where does the com- 
mittee amendment strike it? It is right 
there. 

Mr. BARRETT. On page 20, line 20, 
down to line 10 on page 21. This is what 
Iam striking and replacing that language 
with this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BARRETT). It occurs to me that the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is right about 
this. But if by chance there is any mis- 
take about it, obviously this bill will go 
to conference and any change in lan- 
guage will be considered. 

I think we are all pretty well in agree- 
ment as to what we want done. It is just 
a question of the language used and as 
to whether or not some language is con- 
tradictory to other language. 

I would like to say to the minority 
Members as well as the other Members, 
if you let this go—let the Barrett 
amendment pass—with the understand- 
ing that if there is any mistake about 
it it will be considered in conference and 
will be corrected to carry out the in- 
tent of both the gentleman from New 
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Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT) 
that will be all right. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. There is no similar 
language elsewhere. 

Mr. PATMAN. I still think that in view 
of the fact that we are having this con- 
fusion on the floor now does not pre- 
clude the fact that we can insert both 
sections, what is now currently the com- 
mittee amendment, approve that, and 
add section 307(c) and when we go to 
conference that can be ironed out. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I think in view of the 
fact that it will go to conference it might 
be acceptable. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. REES. If you will look at the 
bill, I would like to point out the fact 
that on page 20 you have what I think 
is a minimal audit by the General Ac- 
counting Office, but then you get over to 
page 21, starting on line 3, and it reads: 

Except as now or hereafter provided by 
this section, no provision of law other than 
this act or title IV of the National Housing 
Act shall be applicable to obligations, ex- 
penditures, lending, or payments of said 
board or corporation, or, to such extent as 
said board may provide, to personnel or posi- 
tions thereof, but the activities of the Board 
and of the Corporation shall be the subject 
of an annual review by Congress. 


So what I think you will find here 
is a minimal audit which appears in the 
language beginning on line 20 on page 
20 to line 3 on page 21 and then you have 
a restriction saying that no other law 
giving the GAO the right to audit the 
books of the department is applicable. I 
think that is the restriction in the bill. 

So, what the substitute amendment 
would do would call for a broad GAO 
audit not restricted by the language on 
page 21. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia is exactly right. It is the excep- 
tion in the amendment, the committee 
amendment, that does the damage. I 
wholeheartedly support the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr, BARRETT), be- 
cause without his amendment the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office will be seriously 
circumscribed in its ability to go into the 
books of this new corporation. Therefore, 
I earnestly ask that the substitute 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since there is no com- 
parable language in the Senate bill, it 
is necessary to put this in. So, I think 
the gentleman from New Jersey made a 
good suggestion, along with the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Rees) and 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
and I think it ought to be included. If 
there is any mistake about it, it can be 
corrected in conference. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is the gen- 
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tleman proposing that the substitute 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BARRETT) include what the gentleman 
has just said? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. I thought it was 
understood we would adopt it and put 
both of them in and then we can har- 
monize them in conference. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REES. Is the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania a substi- 
tute to the committee amendment or 
in addition to the committee amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the Chair’s un- 
derstanding that the language offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
a substitute for the language now con- 
tained in the bill which starts on line 20, 
page 20, and goes through line 10 on 
page 21. 

Mr. REES. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not think that the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ParMan) and I by agreement 
on the House floor can change the con- 
tent of the bill. 

We can accept an amendment as of- 
fered, but there is no amendment offered 
at the present time to incorporate both 
the committee amendment and the one 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. BARRETT). 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT), 
was to expunge what had happened in 
committee and substitute his proposal. 
My suggestion was that both be incor- 
porated and that his suggestion be 
amended to include that. 

Mr. PATMAN. I would suggest that, if 
the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. I suggest he change his 
amendment to commence at the end of 
the other, and they will both be in in 
that way. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the only way 
that we can attack this is to have Mr. 
BarRRETT’s amendment substituted for the 
committee amendment. Because in the 
committee amendment there is language 
that excepts a government corporations 
from an effective audit by the GAO. 

If you believe that the GAO should 
audit the Government corporation you 
would vote for the amendment that sub- 
stitutes for the committee amendment. 
But if you add Mr. BARRETT’s amendment 
to the committee amendment I do not 
believe it would have any force because 
it would be expected by the exception 
which is on page 21, lines 3 through 10. 


I think you would come up with a bill 
that in the issue of a Government audit 


there would be two diametrically oppos- 
ing sections. 

If Mr. BarrReTr’s amendment is a sub- 
stitute to the committee amendment I 
would advise a “yea” vote. If it is in 
addition to the committee amendment I 
would advise a “nay” vote. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, like it 
is now, it is proposed as a substitute, by 
this language. I think that we will go 
to conference, and any changes can be 
made to carry out the will of the Mem- 
bers, the conferees, which is the will 
of this House, that the audit be allowed. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, if it is in 
the nature of a substitute to the com- 
mittee amendment I would support it. 

Mr. PATMAN, It is in the nature of 
a substitute now. But the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) sug- 
gested that both be put in, and I thought 
it was a good idea, but I see the point 
raised by the gentleman in that it would 
be a little bit inconsistent. 

Mr. REES. I think, Mr, Chairman, 
that the Committee of the Whole House 
should work its will on the floor now. 
I think the will of the House should be 
as a substitute. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I think we have some con- 
fusion here which could be resolved if 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BARRETT) would simply request that 
his proposal be revised so as to make it 
an amendment, rather than a substitute 
for the committee amendment. Then you 
would vote on both the committee 
amendment and the amendment by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, and you 
would be conforming with the under- 
standing between the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
first has to ask unanimous consent, it 
seems to me, to change his proposal 
from a substitute to an amendment. If 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
do that, they I think the understanding 
between the gentleman from Texas and 
the gentleman from New Jersey could 
be agreed to. Why does not the gentle- 
man do it? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may 
clarify the understanding that the Chair 
has, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr, BARRETT) has offered a substitute 
for the committee amendment starting 
on line 20 on page 20 through line 10 
on page 21, and that is the substitute 
to the committee amendment that is now 
pending before the House. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment offered as a substitute to the 
committee amendment, and to reoffer it 
as an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw his substitute. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire to offer an ad- 
ditional amendment now to the commit- 
tee amendment? 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
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this amendment now as an amendment 
to the committee amendment as an ad- 
ditional subsection beginning at the end 
of line 10 on page 21. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
same amendment that has been read and 
I ask unanimous consent that the read- 
ing of it be dispensed with due to the 
fact that it is pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to 
understand clearly exactly what is being 
done. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Barrett), as the Chair understands, 
is now offering an amendment which 
would occur after line 10, on page 21, 
which would be subparagraph (c). Is 
that correct? 

Mr. BARRETT. It would be a new 
subsection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then including the 
language which the gentleman hereto- 
fore offered as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BARRETT 


The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARRETT: On 
page 21, following line 10, insert: 

“(c) The financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration shall be subject to audit by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office in accordance with the 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial corporate transactions under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. The representatives of the General 
Accounting Office shall have access to all 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the respective 
corporation and necessary to facilitate the 
audit, and they shall be afforded full facilities 
for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositaries, fiscal 
agents, and custodians. A report on each such 
audit shall be made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Congress. The Corporation shall 
reimburse the General Accounting Office for 
the full cost of any such audit as billed there- 
for by the Comptroller General.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading of 
the amendment.) Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, is the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania an amendment to the 
miscellaneous provisions? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
restate the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REES. Is the amendment an addi- 
tion to the miscellaneous provisions 
which start on page 20? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. BARRETT) to the committee 
amendment starts at page 21 on line 10, 
after the committee amendment and 
adds a new subsection and inserts that as 
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an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REES. Has this Committee of the 
Whole House voted yet on the committee 
amendment that starts on page 20 and 
goes over to page 21? 

The CHAIRMAN. That has not been 
decided yet. 

Mr. REES. So a vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the genleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Barrett) will not pre- 
clude a vote of this Committee on the 
Banking and Currency Committee 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chair may 
clarify the situation. 

The vote first will occur on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to the committee amend- 
ment. Once decision is made on that 
amendment, the vote will then occur on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. BARRETT) to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE IV—GOVERNMENT 

MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 

ASSISTANCE FUNDS 

Sec. 401. Section 305(c) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “by 
$500,000,000 on July 1, 1969" and inserting in 
ER thereof "by $2,000,000,000 on July 1, 
1969”. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title IV be considered as read, print- 
ed in the Record, and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendments: Page 25, line 3, 
insert “(a)” immediately following “Sec. 
401.”. 

Page 25, immediately below line 6, insert 
the following: “(b) Section 305(g) of such 
Act is amended by striking out everything 
in the first sentence after ‘exceed’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘the dollar limitation 
on maximum principal obligation that would 
be applicable to such mortgage if insured 
under section 235(i) of this Act.’ ”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


‘The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE V NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
BANK 


NATIONAL 
SPECIAL 


to 


§ 501. Short title 
This title may be cited as the “National 
Development Bank Act”. 


§ 502. Findings and purpose 

The Congress finds that inflation and high 
interest tight money conditions are mak- 
ing it impossible to meet the national hous- 
ing goals for low and moderate income fami- 
lies and related purposes. Accordingly, the 
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Congress finds it necessary to establish a 
National Development Bank which will be 
@ lending institution for credit worthy bor- 
rowers who are unable to obtain adequate 
funds or are unable to obtain adequate funds 
at reasonable rates because of economic 
conditions which curtail the availability of 
and raise the cost of loan funds from con- 
ventional lending sources. 

§ 503. Definitions 

(a) The definitions set forth in this sec- 
tion apply for the purposes of this title. 

(b) The term “private pension fund" 
means a pension plan to which section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
applies. 

(c) The term “private foundation” means 
an organization subject to the excise tax 
imposed by section 4940 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

§ 504. Establishment 

There is created a body corporate to be 
known as the National Development Bank 
(referred to in this title as the Bank). 


§ 505. Board of Directors 

The management of the Bank shall be 
vested in a Board of Directors consisting of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Secretary of Labor, 
and ten other persons who shall be appointed 
by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Of the ten persons so ap- 
pointed, one shall be an elected or an ap- 
pointed official of a State government, one 
shall be an elected or appointed official of 
a local government, All of the other persons 
so appointed shall be from the private sector. 
Two shall be from among representatives of 
organized labor, two shall be from among 
representatives of business and finance, two 
from among representatives of social welfare 
organizations dealing with the problems of 
low income urban residents and two shall 
be from among representatives of rural or- 
ganizations dealing with economic and social 


problems of depressed rural areas. The di- 
rectors shall serve at the pleasure of the 
President. 


§ 506. Appointment of officers and employees 

The Board of Directors of the Bank shall 
appoint a president of the Bank and such 
other officers and employees as it deems nec- 
essary to carry out the functions of the 
Bank. The president of the Bank shall be 
an ex officio member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and may participate in meetings of 
the board except that he shall have no vote 
except in the case of an aqual division. No 
individual other than a citizen of the United 
States may be an officer of the Bank. No 
officer of the Bank shall receive any salary 
or other remuneration from any source other 
than the Bank during the period of his 
employment by the Bank. 

§ 507. Conflict of interest 

(a) No director, officer, attorney, agent, or 
employee of the Bank shall in any manner, 
directly or indirectly participate in the de- 
liberations upon or the determination of any 
question affecting his personal interests, or 
the interests of any corporation, partner- 
ship, or association in which he is directly 
or indirectly personally interested. 

(b) The Bank shall not engage in political 
activities nor provide financing for or assist 
in any manner any project or facility involv- 
ing political parties, nor shall the directors, 
officers, employees, or agents of the Bank in 
any way use their connection with Bank for 
the purpose of influencing the outcome of 
any election. 
$ 508. General corporate powers 

Except to the extent inconsistent with the 
provisions of this title, the Bank shall have 
the general corporate powers of a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. 


§ 509. Principal office, field offices 
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(a) The principal office of the Bank shall 
be located in the District of Columbia and 
the Bank may establish agencies or field of- 
fices in any city in the United States. 

(b) Whenever necessary to fulfill the pur- 
poses of this title, the Bank is authorized to 
utilize the facilities and personnel of the field 
offices of appropriate Federal Government 
agencies and departments. 

§ 510. Bank obligations generally 

The Bank may issue bonds, notes, and 
other obligations whose maturity shall not 
exceed fifty years. All obligations of the Bank 
shall be fully and unconditionally guaranteed 
by the United States, and any securities evi- 
dencing such obligations shall state upon 
their face that they are so guaranteed. All 
obligations of the Bank shall be eligible for 
purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the purposes for which the Secretary of 
the Treasury may issue obligations of the 
United States under the Second Liberty Bond 
Act are extended to include such purchases. 
In the event the Bank fails to pay any obli- 
gation when due, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay the amount thereof and be 
subrogated to all the rights of the holder. 

§ 511. Purchase by foundations and pension 
funds 

(a) Any private foundation or private pen- 
sion fund having assets in excess of $4,000,000 
at the end of any calendar year shall in the 
following year purchase from the Bank obli- 
gations of the Bank in accordance with this 
section. 

(b) Obligations purchased under this sec- 
tion shall have an average maturity at the 
time of purchase not exceeding ten years 
except at the request of the purchaser. 

(c) Any obligation purchased under this 
section shall have a yield determined by the 
Board of Directors of the Bank to be con- 
sistent with yields on marketable obligations 
of Federal agencies then outstanding. 

(d) The amounts and timing of purchases 
of obligation under this section shall be 
determined under rules prescribed by the 
Board of Directors of the Bank, but such 
rules may not require the purchase in any 
year by any purchaser of an aggregate 
amount greater than 2.5 per centum of that 
purchaser’s assets (valued at market) at 
the end of the preceding year. 

(e) Any private foundation or private 
pension fund which fails to purchase any 
obligation which it is required to purchase 
under this section shall be liable to the 
Bank in an amount equal to twice the rate 
of interest on the obligation for the period 
from the date upon which purchase should 
have been made to the date on which pur- 
chase was actually made or the date of 
maturity of the obligation, whichever is 
earlier. The liability under this section may 
be enforced by civil action in any court of 
competent jurisdiction. 

(£) The Board of Directors of the Bank 
shall exercise their authority under this 
section, in the light of the actions taken by 
the Congress under section 528 of this title, 
the Secretary of the Treasury under section 
510 of this title, and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System under section 
19(g) (2) of the Federal Reserve Act, in such 
@ manner as to produce an aggregate capital 
of at least $4,000,000,000 or such lesser 
amount as may result from the limitation 
contained in subsection (d). 


§ 512. Investment of commercial bank re- 
serves 

Section 19(g) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1465) is amended by inserting 
“(1)” immediately after “(g)” and by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(2) In the determination of the amount 
of any reserve balance required under this 
section for any type or types of deposits 
specified by the Board for the purposes of 
this paragraph, there may be deducted, in 
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whole or in such part as the Board may 
prescribe, any investments in obligations 
specified by the Board issued by Federal 
agencies for the purpose of directly or in- 
directly financing the construction or ac- 
quisition of residential real property.” 


§ 513. Purchase of assets by Treasury 

The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to purchase from the Bank any asset 
of the Bank at such price as may be agreed 
upon between the Secretary and the Board 
of Directors of the Bank. 


$ 514. Discount by Federal Reserve banks 

(a) The several Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized to purchase or discount any note 
or bond held by the Bank. 

(b) Obligations of the Bank are eligible 
for purchase by the Federal Reserve banks 
at the direction of the Federal Open Market 
Committee. 


§ 515. Investment status of the obligations 
of bank 

All obligations issued by the Bank shall be 
lawful investments for, and may be ac- 
cepted as security for, all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds the investment or deposit 
of which is under the authority or control 
of the United States or of any officer or offi- 
cers thereof. 


$ 516. Utilization of federally insured finan- 
cial institutions 

The Bank shall utilize, to the maximum 
extent practicable, the services of any in- 
sured bank as defined in section 3 of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation or 
any insured institution as defined in section 
401 of the National Housing Act as its agent 
to make or service any loan which the Bank 
is authorized to make under this title. The 
Bank may permit any such bank or institu- 
tion to charge to the Bank a service fee of 
up to one-half of 1 per centum per annum 
on the average outstanding loan balance. 


§ 517. Loans to middle-income families 

(a) The Bank may make a mortgage loan 
in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion to any mortgagor whose family income 
at the time of the acquisition of the prop- 
erty exceeds the maximum family income 
limits established under the provisions of 
section 235 of the National Housing Act, 
but does not exceed the median family in- 
come for the area in which the property is 
located, as determined by the Bank, with 
appropriate adjustments for smaller and 
larger families. 

(b) A loan made under this section shall— 

(1) be fully amortized and have a maxi- 
mum maturity not exceeding thirty years, 

(2) bear interest at a rate not exceeding 614 
per centum per annum, 

(3) involve a single-family dwelling which 
has been approved by the Secretary prior 
to the beginning of construction of a one- 
family unit in a condominium project (to- 
gether with an undivided interest in the 
common areas and facilities serving the 
project) which is released from a multi- 
family project, the construction of which 
has been completed within two years prior 
to the filing of the application for a loan 
with respect to such family unit and the 
unit shall have had no previous occupant 
other than the mortgagor, except that not 
more than 10 per centum of loans made 
under authority of this section may be made 
for the purpose of purchasing existing single 
family dwellings, 

(4) involve a single family dwelling 
whose appraised value, as determined by the 
Secretary, is not in excess of $20,000 (which 
amount may be increased by not more than 
50 per centum in any geographical area 
where the Secretary authorizes an increase 
on the basis of a finding that the cost level 
so requires), and 

(5) be executed by a mortgagor who shall 
have paid in cash or its equivalent on ac- 
count of the property (A) 3 per centum of 
the first $15,000 of the appraised value of the 
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property, (B) 10 per centum of such value 
in excess of $15,000 but not in excess of 
$25,000, and (C) 20 per centum of such value 
in excess of $25,000. 
$518. Loans to eligible section 235 appli- 
cants 

The Bank may make mortgage loans 
eligible for insurance under section 235(1) of 
the National Housing Act to applicants 
eligible for assistance under such section, 
but who cannot, due to the shortage of mort- 
gage credit, obtain a mortgage loan with 
respect to which assistance payments can be 
made. Such loans by the Bank shall meet all 
the requirements of section 235(1), except 
that the rate of interest on such loans shall 
not exceed 644 per centum per annum. 
§ 519. Loans for low- and moderate-income 

rental and cooperative housing 

The Bank may make mortgage loans to 
mortgagors eligible for assistance under the 
programs for low- and moderate-income 
rental and cooperative housing administered 
by the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration, but who cannot, due to the short- 
age of mortgage credit, obtain such loans. 
Such loans by the Bank shall meet all the 
requirements of the program administered 
by such Department and Administration, 
except that the rate of interest on such loans 
shall not exceed 644 per centum per annum. 
§ 520. Construction loans 

The Bank may make loans, under such 
terms and conditions as it may prescribe, to 
eligible applicants to finance the construc- 
tion of low- and moderate-income rental 
housing projects assisted under programs 
administered by the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development and the Farmers 
Home Administration. 
§ 521. Construction loans 

The Bank may make or guarantee loans to 
developers, contractors, subcontractors, and 
other persons to finance the construction of 
low- and moderate-income housing. 


$ 522. Technical and other assistance 

(a) The Bank may provide to those bor- 
rowers and lending institutions utilizing the 
provisions of this title whatever assistance, 
technical or otherwise, it considers neces- 
sary to protect its investment and to carry 
out the purposes of this title. 

(b) To assure fulfilling the purposes of 
this title, the Bank shall direct an adequate 
number of Bank staff members to seek out 
and confer with representatives of State 
and local governments, public agencies, non- 
profit private organizations, companies, cor- 
porations, partnerships, and individuals, in 
order to provide information about the serv- 
ices furnished by the Bank to provide what- 
ever assistance is necessary for full utiliza- 
tion of such services. 


§ 523. Security 

The Board of Directors of the Bank may 
authorize the Bank to make fully secured, 
partially secured, and unsecured loans and 
guarantee full secured, partially secured, and 
unsecured loans made by conventional 
lending institutions to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. 


§ 524. Guaranteed loans 

The Bank may fully guarantee the entire 
principal of any loan made by any bank, 
savings bank, trust company, building and 
loan or savings and loan association, in- 
surance company, mortgage loan company or 
credit union, which is made to carry out the 
purposes of this title and whose terms and 
conditions are approved by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bank, 


§ 525. Exemption 

(a) Private pension funds and private 
foundations which have made investments 
in low- and moderate-income housing (as 
defined by the Board of Directors of the 
Bank for the purposes of this title) during 
any year following enactment of this title 
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may apply to the Board of Directors of the 
Bank to be exempt from the purchase of 
Bank obligations in the amount of their in- 
vestment in such low- and moderate-income 
housing mortgages or securities backed by 
low- and moderate-income housing mort- 
gages authorized under the assisted home- 
ownership and rental housing programs of 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Farmers Home Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

(b) An exemption from the purchase of 
Bank obligations may be granted by the 
Board of Directors of the Bank if evidence 
presented by private pension funds and pri- 
vate foundations applying for such exemp- 
tions is satisfactory proof to the Board of 
Directors that such investments in low- and 
moderate-income housing mortgages or 
mortgage-backed securities have in fact 
been made— 

§ 526. Taxable status 

The Bank, its property, its franchise, capi- 
tal, reserves, surplus, security holdings, and 
other funds, and its income shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States or by any State or local 
taxing authority; except that (1) any real 
property and any tangible personal property 
of the Bank shall be subject to Federal, State, 
and local taxation to the same extent accord- 
ing to its value as other such property is 
taxed, and (2) any and all obligations issued 
by the Bank shall be subjected both as to 
principal and interest to Federal, State, and 
local taxation to the same extent as the obli- 
gations of private corporations are taxed. 

§ 527. Audit by General Accounting Office 

The General Accounting Office shall audit 
the financial transactions of the Bank, and 
for this purpose shall have access to all its 
books, records, and accounts. 

§ 528. Authorization of appropriations 

(a) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated annually such sums as may be necessary 
to pay the difference, if any, between the in- 
terest paid by the Bank on its obligations 
and the interest received by the Bank on its 
loans, and to reimburse the capital of the 
Bank to the extent of any defaults. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the permanent capital of the Bank 
such sums as may be deemed necessary in the 
interest of sound fiscal management. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to pro- 
vide for the compensation and expenses of 
officers, directors, and employees of the Bank, 
and for office facilities and similar items nec- 
essary to conduct the business of the Bank. 


Mr. PATMAN (During the reading.) 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title V and the rest of the bill be 
considered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that just title V be 
considered as read, printed in the Rec- 
ord, and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 25, strike line 
12 and all that follows down through line 22 
on page 38. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment to title V. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can 
be recognized in opposition. 

Mr. PATMAN. It has been considered 
as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes in op- 
position to the committee amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment that is known as a Na- 
tional Development Bank. It provides for 
a source of funds for housing for low- 
income groups. It provides that pension 
funds and foundation funds may be used 
up to the extent of 2% percent each 
year for the purpose of furnishing funds 
for this type of housing. 

The reasoning behind that is that pen- 
sion funds amount to a lot of money in 
this country. It goes into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Housing needs a 
source of funds, and this is one source 
of funds. Certainly it would be unfair 
for us just to take 2% percent of the 
pension funds. But some of the manag- 
ers of pension funds, the biggest ones in 
the Nation, testified before our committee 
that our proposal was very fair, that 
their funds are tax-exempt, and any 
time the Government grants a tax ex- 
emption, the Government has a right to 
require something in the public interest 
that is not excessive or unduly burden- 
some. 

So to these tax-exempt funds the Gov- 
ernment is saying, “We want to require 
you to invest 2% percent each year in 
the National Development Bank for 
housing for the low-income groups.” The 
witnesses before our committee thought 
it was an ideal situation because most 
pension fund investments are not guar- 
anteed by the Government. They have 
no guarantee of any kind. Under this 
plan they would be guaranteed up to the 
point that they invested in the National 
Development Bank, a guarantee by the 
Federal Government. 

In addition to that, they would get a 
fair rate of interest. They would get the 
rate of interest that people receive on 
Treasury bills. Now they are at about 6.60, 
So at all times they would get the going 
current rate of interest on those invest- 
ments. 

The people in charge of these funds 
seem to think that is very fair. They 
would have not only a good return for 
the beneficiaries of their fund, and the 
beneficiaries certainly are in favor of it. 
So that makes it a double reason for not 
objecting to it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has said that 
when the Government gives a tax ex- 
emption, it has some right to make de- 
mands on the funds generated which are 
tax-free. What is the statutory basis of 
that? 

Mr. PATMAN. There is no statutory 
basis for that. It is a question of what is 
right and what is wrong. If you exempt 
from taxation funds which normally 
would be taxable, you are giving them 
something. We need $4 billion a year, 
at least, for housing for low- and mod- 
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erate-income groups, This will not hurt 
the funds at all because these invest- 
ments are guaranteed by the Government 
and have a fair return. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Further to clarify this mat- 
ter, the tax exemption is not predicated 
on any further condition? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not at all. They have 
a free ride. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, we removed 
this title in the committee, as the gentle- 
man pointed out in his opening remarks 
in the debate. The reason for that was 
(1) this is an emergency Home Finance 
Act. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. MIZE. The establishment of a Na- 
tional Development Bank is going to take 
a long time. That is one thing wrong 
with title V. 

Now (2) it is terribly dangerous to 
start a program such as this committee 
stricken title would provide. Imposing on 
pension fund trustees, foundation trust- 
ees, some trust officers—Federal Govern- 
ment regulations on their investment 
policies is dead wrong and frightening. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PaATMAN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, it is terribly dan- 
gerous to start a program where the Gov- 
ernment is going to start telling the pen- 
sion funds and trustees that they have 
to invest in anything, regardless of how 
worthy the program may sound. If we 
get away with this, perhaps in time we 
will say they must invest in college dor- 
mitories, and we will tell the trustees they 
may have to invest in such worthy 
things, as hospitals, the SST, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Yates) will not approve of that, or any 
other area. This could wreck sound in- 
vestment policies of trustees. 

If we can leave this title out of the 
bill as recommended by the committee 
and we can get an emergency housing bill 
to the President and make a real contri- 
bution to the solution of the housing 
problem. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I say in that case 
we will not have any emergency funds 
for housing. This is the only source of 
funds, This is $4 billion a year. This is a 
substantial source of funds. If we keep 
this in, we are sure of it. 

The gentleman said it would take so 
long to get a National Development Bank 
into operation. It will take from now to 
the first of the year, but the housing 
shortage is going to be with us for years 
and years, and the question of a few 
months to get the Bank started is not as 
important as to try to start a plan to cure 
or to remedy the extreme shortage for 
low- or middle-income groups, so I think 
that should receive more consideration. 

I hope this title V is adopted and that 
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the amendment passed by the Commiitee 
on Banking and Currency is not agreed 
to; in other words, by not agreeing to 
the amendment we are restoring title V 
to the bill. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment. 
The gentleman from Texas asserted that 
only this proposed National Development 
Bank, of which the Chairman speaks, will 
provide additional capital funds for the 
mortgage market and that the rest of 
the bill merely consists of various “in- 
terest subsidy” programs. It should be 
noted that the only new capital for mort- 
gages made available in this proposal is 
that currently held by private pension 
funds. 

The means by which this “new” capital 
would be obtained, however, is by coer- 
cion, by requiring pension funds to in- 
vest annually in the obligations of the 
bank under threat of civil liability and 
penalties. I wholeheartedly agree with 
the other Members who have pointed out 
that granting a Federal agency such a 
power over private savings is both unwise 
and dangerous. 

If we remove this undesirable element 
of compulsion from the proposal, how- 
ever, what have we left? We have an au- 
thorization to create a new bureaucracy 
and a new layer of housing programs 
beyond those we now have. It is difficult 
for me to see how this new bureaucracy 
will be different from, or an improvement 
over, our existing housing programs and 
institutions. 

The bank could not do more than 
can be done presently through the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association and 
the Government National Mortgage As- 
sociation. FNMA is fully able to raise 
funds in the private market in the same 
way that the proposed bank would do. 
And the GNMA-FNMA tandem plan is 
fully able to absorb part of an unduly 
high effective interest cost on mortgages 
on assisted housing units. The need for 
a new institution to absorb a similar in- 
terest rate differential escapes me. 

In addition to duplicating existing 
institutions and methods it should be 
emphasized that this proposed bank, 
because of the inevitable delay before 
it could be established, offers little help 
in alleviating our current housing crisis. 

It is a housing emergency this House 
is addressing itself to today. The rele- 
vant measures for consideration are 
those which will provide some immedi- 
ate relief, not long-range and question- 
able measures such as this proposed Na- 
tional Development Bank. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
shall vote for the committee amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Attempting to get 
money through FNMA will not provide a 
new source of funds. This National De- 
velopment Bank is a new source of funds. 

Furthermore, FNMA, in getting funds 
for housing, will be in competition with 
the corporations, and they are getting 12 
or 14 or 15 percent for their money. 

The gamblers and the speculators and 
all those people do not care about the 
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interest rate. So FNMA would have to 
pay interest at the going market, at the 
market price, as they call it. 

We are trying to establish a lower rate, 
a reasonable rate that people can pay. 
This would be a source of funds. 

I respectfully say to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that he is not proposing 
a new source of funds. He is just propos- 
ing further competition in the market- 
place, where the homeowner cannot com- 
pete. 

Mr. WIDNALL. In section 1 of the bill 
there will be some $4 billion to $6 billion 
available for new mortgage credit. An- 
other section of the bill provides $1,600 
million. Some other sections will provide 
substantial millions also. 

I urge adoption of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of the amendment for the Na- 
tional Development Bank and against 
the committee amendment. 

I believe our Members, both here on 
the floor and in our committee, have 
been screaming about subsidies for many 
years. The gentleman from Texas inau- 
gurated an approach to get reasonable 
interest rates, 642 percent, without any 
interest subsidies under this proposal. 

As he stated, this would establish an 
agency which would have money avail- 
able at all times when interest rates go 
out of proportion. We can at all times 
have adequate money to meet the hous- 
ing money needs. 

We can accomplish under this bank 
provision probably 200,000 units per year. 
We need that much housing per year in 
order to meet our obligations and our 
responsibility for accumulating 26.2 mil- 
lion homes in the next 10 years. We are 
now producing only 1.2 million homes a 
year under present conditions. 

There is a great demand for housing; 
there is a great demand for money. The 
great demand for housing is not being 
met because people know there is no 
mortgage money for it. 

Everybody, back in 1935, opposed so- 
cial security. It was something new, and 
they did not want to have anything to do 
Magai Today everybody will take credit 

or it. 

While people are opposing this new 
approach today, to get mortgage money, 
I would say that 10 or 15 years hence 
they will be taking credit for it. 

It is a responsibility of the Congress 
to get housing for the needy people in 
America. There are 6 million people liv- 
ing in substandard housing. We can take 
care of those 6 million people in about 7 
or 8 years if we get this available money. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe we 
ought to exercise our responsibility here 
today and vote down the committee 
amendment and support the amendment 
for the National Development Bank. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask if we can get an agreement on time 
for voting on title V? I wonder if 30 
minutes from now would be sufficient? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Texas make a unanimous consent 
request? 

Mr. PATMAN. Suppose we agree to 
vote at 6:05 p.m. or at 6 o’clock? 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
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consent that all debate on title V and all 
amendments thereto close at 6 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on title V and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 6 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANNUNZIO). 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, the 
membership of the House hardly needs 
to be reminded that the general unem- 
ployment rate for the Nation has reached 
5 percent and is expected to go higher, 
and that the unemployment rate for con- 
struction workers is nearly 12 percent 
and is expected to go higher. 

But I think something that should be 
pointed out in this debate is the economic 
impact that will be produced by estab- 
lishment of the National Development 
Bank to finance 200,000 housing units 
for moderate- and middle-income fami- 
lies. 

A special study conducted for the U.S. 
Savings and Loan League, which repre- 
sents the Nation’s savings and loan as- 
sociations, states that the economic im- 
pact of a given amount of residential 
construction is not limited to the ex- 
penditure that directly results from this 
activity. The income received by individ- 
uals as a result of such expenditures ap- 
pears again and again in the economy in 
the form of income to others as each set 
of recipients pays it out in consumption 
expenditures or taxes. The situation is 
commonly referred to as the multiplier 
effect. 

The savings and loan study indicates 
that when the multiplier effect is brought 
into the picture the economic impact of 
$4 billion a year for housing can mean a 
total impact of twice that amount, $8 
billion. 

To illustrate: 

Construction of 200,000 homes means 
a direct expenditure in housing of $2.7 
billion. 

Some $400 million will go into site 
preparation. 

Related construction requires expendi- 
tures totaling $600 million. 

Sales and closing costs come to $180 
million. 

And related retail sales amount to $600 
million. 

Moreover, the study shows that about 
90 man-hours of labor are produced by 
each $1,000 of residential construction. 
This translates into 190,000 onsite con- 
struction jobs. It also means 254,000 off- 
site jobs, or a total of 444,000 jobs a year 
as the total employment impact of $4 
billion in Development Bank loans for 
housing construction. 

Mr. Chairman, the total amount of 
new employment opportunities that 
would be created through the Develop- 
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ment Bank is almost half the total num- 
ber of people who have joined the un- 
employment lists in the last 6 months. 
To put it bluntly, this Congress must not 
fail to restore title V to the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. JOHNSON). 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge the Members to sup- 
port the committee amendment which 
struck title V. 

If title V is reinstated, it will be the 
first time that a nongovernmental pri- 
vate business entity would be required 
by law to invest its assets in certain se- 
curities. This requirement is unconstitu- 
tional. 

Laws by the various States do pro- 
scribe investments that fiduciaries may 
voluntarily make which are called in- 
vestments legal for trust funds. 

If a trustee properly invests in those 
securities, he cannot be surcharged if a 
loss occurs. However, here we have a 
provision requiring a private financial 
entity to make a proscribed investment, 
or else suffer a penalty. 

This purchase requirement is obvi- 
ously a taking of property without due 
process of law and in violation of the 
fifth and 14th amendments of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

The sovereign can regulate any situa- 
tion within the so-called police powers. 
To regulate within this power the matter 
legislated against must be against the 
health, safety, or morals—welfare—of 
the public. 

Now, obviously, the police power would 
not warrant this unreasonable use of 
power by the Government as provided in 
title V. 

If foundations and pension funds can 
be forced to make these investments, 
then they must be fully indemnified for 
losses by reason of a decline in market 
value of the securities, even though pay- 
ment at maturity is guaranteed by the 
U.S. Treasury. If title V is reinstated, I 
will offer an amendment indemnifying a 
forced purchaser from loss. 

It is true that the Federal savings and 
loan associations can be required to 
make certain investments. 

This is because they are creatures of 
statute, are licensed by the sovereign as 
Federal institutions and the sovereign 
can lay down rules for their granting 
them a charter: Foundations and pen- 
sion funds are not creatures of statute, 
or set up by a governing body. 

I, therefore, am against this involun- 
tary purchase amendment because: 

First. It is an unreasonable invasion of 
the privacy of those institutions. 

Second. It is contrary to the fifth and 
14th amendments—the taking of prop- 
erty without due process of law. 

Third. There is nothing in the opera- 
tions of foundations or pension funds 
that call on the exercise of the police 
power of the sovereign, at least not in 
this instance. 

Fourth. The amendment requires as- 
set purchases but does not indemnify the 
contributing purchaser for losses due to 
decline in the market value or any other 
financial hazard. 
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Fifth. It establishes a dangerous prece- 
dent in the field of private enterprise. 

Sixth. It is an unwarranted raid on 
trust funds held by pensions of employ- 
ees which are sacred funds whose secu- 
rity should not be jeopardized. 

Seventh. The requirement that funds 
and foundations must buy these obliga- 
tions is not based on any expressed Fed- 
eral jurisdiction such as: The fact that 
they are federally chartered or federally 
insured, or because they rely on interstate 
commerce; actually there is no possible 
avenue of the use of Federal powers. 

Eighth. If one argues that the amend- 
ment is constitutional because they ac- 
cept some form of tax immunity, then 
this type of provision, if it is ever 
espoused, should be passed on by the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Ninth. If one argues that this invest- 
ment requirement is an exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, that argument 
is unsound, because of the lack of public 
purpose, as required before eminent 
domain will lie, and no standard in the 
amendment to fix just compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
BARRETT). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BARRETT 
yielded his time to Mr. PATMAN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
STANTON). 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amendment. 

While I agree with the fundamental 
objective of inducing more investment in 
housing, I believe that the means pro- 
posed by Chairman PaTm™maN for doing this 
are both dangerous and undesirable. Al- 
though a variety of methods are provid- 
ed for funding the proposed development 
bank, we should not be misled into think- 
ing that any but one would ultimately be 
used. 

Given the current inflation coupled 
with a shortage of capital in all sectors 
of our economy it is difficult to believe 
that Congress will appropriate the cap- 
ital necessary for this proposed develop- 
ment bank or that the bank itself will 
be successful in raising the vast sums re- 
quired in the private market. The pur- 
chase of bank obligations by the Treasury 
or the Federal Reserve System on the 
scale required is also unlikely and would 
certainly be unwise at this time for the 
effect of such purchases would be to fur- 
ther exacerbate current conditions of in- 
filation and tight money. This leaves the 
assets of private pension funds as the real 
source of financing for the proposed de- 
velopment bank. 

To me, it would be most undesirable if 
the managers of private pension funds, 
with their enormous responsibilities to 
their investors were deprived of the 
power to invest their funds as they deem 
best. 

I believe most strongly that it is im- 
proper for the Federal Government, even 
in the guise of a federally chartered cor- 
poration, to assume direction of the in- 
vestment of these billions of dollars of 
private funds. Ours is a mixed economy 
and it is essential that we maintain a 
balanced and proper relationship be- 
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tween the public and private sectors, In 
this respect I believe that this proposal 
upsets that balance and sets a most 
dangerous precedent. 

If this proposal is proper for pension 
funds, what does this bode for the in- 
tegrity of other private funds such as 
corporate funds or even labor union 
funds? 

Mr. Chairman, while fully supporting 
the desire to help the housing situation, 
I must vote against this particular pro- 
posal as being both dangerous and un- 
wise. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STANTON 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
WIDNALL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
WOLFF). 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee amendment 
and use this time to ask a question of the 
chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, is it not true that the 
pension funds today have certain tax ad- 
vantages? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, sir, they are tax 
exempt. 

Mr. WOLFF. Does this not place a 
greater responsibility upon these pen- 
sion funds to contribute toward trying 
to solve the social problems of the Na- 
tion? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, especially social re- 
sponsibilities, and they recognize that. 
The witnesses who appeared before our 
committee recognized that and they said 
it was a good thing. It guaranteed their 
funds and gave them a good interest rate 
which also relieved them of a great re- 
sponsibility. So it is good for both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WYLIE). 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the committee amendment. 

No one doubts that the housing indus- 
try is temporarily in a depressed con- 
dition and relief must be granted. We do 
that by this bill. I do feel, however, that 
we must pass a bill that offers a solution 
without endangering other important 
economic interests. 

Title V is highly objectionable because 
it would require, by compulsion of law, 
that private pension funds and founda- 
tions invest a portion of their assets in 
obligations of the National Development 
Bank. In a free society with a market 
economy based on the law of supply and 
demand, this is an unwarranted and un- 
necessary Government coercion in its 
worst form. This would be just beginning. 

Pension funds and foundations were 
established and authorized by law for 
the purpose of fulfilling highly beneficial 
social ends. Foundations provide many 
philanthropic and research services. 
Millions of Americans depend on pension 
funds for security in their retirement 
years. To insure proper performance, the 
law imposes a fiduciary responsibility on 
those who administer the assets of these 
trusts. The trustees have an absolute 
duty to invest the assets in a manner in- 
suring the highest economic return con- 
sistent with prudent management. 

If this amendment becomes law, the 
trustees would be hindered in discharg- 
ing their fiduciary responsibility to the 
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beneficiaries. It requires little imagina- 
tion to envision a situation where sound 
investment opportunities superior to the 
National Development Bank obligations, 
would exist. Under the Chairman’s pro- 
posal, the trustees may be required to 
invest in Government obligations yield- 
ing a lower return than interest rates 
available in the free market. The whole 
process of prudent and effective trust 
management would be undermined. The 
net effect would be to shift the burden 
of supporting housing to the benefici- 
aries of pension plans and foundations, 
such as retired workers and financially 
pressed educational institutions. Title V 
could surely work against the best inter- 
ests of those who are often dependent 
on a trust for their livelihood. 

In addition, the bank’s obligations, 
being fully guaranteed by the United 
States, would be subject to the Federal 
debt limit and thereby require either an 
increase in that limit or a contraction 
of other priority projects. 

Also, these provisions pose serious 
questions concerning the constitutional- 
ity of a forced investment requirement: 

Mr. Wyre: The unlawful taking by the 
State concept., Art. V, Amend. U.S. 
Const. “. . . mor shall private property be 


taken for public use without just compen- 
sation.” 


Most significantly, this approach will 
be a flagrant and arbitrary violation of 
the free investors market. To insure 
long-range economic benefits for the 
housing market, foundations, and pen- 
sion funds, the free market mechanism 
should be allowed to determine generally 
the appropriate rates of interest to at- 
tract funds, For these compelling rea- 
sons, I urge my colleagues to vote against 
the amendment. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. On this matter of the tax 
status of these foundations, and pension 
funds, and so forth, it seems to me ii 
their tax status is to be questioned then 
this should be faced directly by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means rather than 
indirectly through some effort to finance 
the mortgage market or any other kind 
of investment. 

Mr. WYLIE. I think the gentleman 
from Kansas has a valid point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment to strike title V. This title, as I said 
earlier in the general debate, is the heart 
of the emergency home finance bill. 
Without this title in the bill, we will have 
a legislative empty shell with an impres- 
sive but misleading title. We will have 
another so-called truth-in-packaging 
bill without anything inside the package. 

I do not know at what stage of the 
committee process on this legislation 
that the administration decided it did 
not want any measure enacted which 
would really result in an upsurge in home 
construction and the renewed purchase 
of homes. Perhaps the fear was that if 
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people built or bought homes, it would be 
inflationary. For this is the one area of 
economic management in which the ad- 
ministration has been able to claim com- 
plete victory in its anti-inflation battle— 
it has stopped homebuilding and home- 
buying. 

In any event, this title of the bill now 
before us—title V—was stricken in com- 
mittee on partisan lines. All of the Re- 
publicans voted to strike. Nearly all—but 
not quite enough—of the Democrats 
voted not to strike this title. Now we are 
asking the House to reverse this defeat in 
committee. 

Since only Democrats in the commit- 
tee supported this title, I will direct my 
remarks on it largely to this side of the 
aisle. We want Republican support; we 
would welcome it. But I think the Demo- 
crats are going to have to bear the brunt 
on this one. After all, title V originated 
in committee as a Democratic proposal— 
to do something about housing and high 
interest rates, not just deplore the situa- 
tion. 

Title V grew out of two separate pro- 
posals which were supported by the 
Democratic caucus of the Banking Com- 
mittee. One was Chairman PATMAN’S pro- 
posal to tap the resources of pension 
funds and foundations, to require these 
tax-sheltered funds to invest a small 
portion of their vast assets in U.S. Gov- 
ernment securities which are fully pro- 
tected and guaranteed by the United 
States, and which are intended to chan- 
nel funds into home mortgages. The 
other proposal which was endorsed by 
the Democratic caucus of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency was my bill, 
cosponsored by Housing Subcommittee 
Chairman Barrett of Pennsylvania, for 
a direct loan program to middle-income 
American families not able to obtain 
mortgages in the normal money markets 
at reasonable rates of interest. 

We decided to put these two proposals 
together into one—into what is now title 
V. We have Chairman Patman’s proposal 
for raising funds from foundations and 
pension funds, and my proposal for di- 
rect loans to middle-income or moder- 
ate-income families—for long-term 
mortgages at rates of no more than 6% 
percent. 

There are two main objections to title 
V—one, that it forces or coerces pension 
funds and foundations to invest a very 
tiny portion of their assets—only 2% 
percent—in a certain type of Government 
obligation. Well, of course, we already 
force the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve to do the same thing. But that 
is the first objection. The second is that 
the interest rate of 64% percent which 
would be charged for the direct loans to 
middle-income families represent a sub- 
sidy. 

That rate represents a subsidy, Mr. 
Chairman, only if you are ready to con- 
cede that for the next 30 years the Gov- 
ernment will be paying more than 644 
percent for all of the money it borrows. 
The average interest on the entire na- 
tional debt is less than 6 percent. On 
long-term bonds, of course, it is far less. 
Are we legislating today on the assump- 
tion that we will from this day forward— 
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for 30 years—be experiencing today’s 
tight money interest rates? God help 
America if that happens. 

If a citizen of average or median in- 
come buys a home today under one of 
the direct Government loans, provided 
for in title V, and pays 614 percent in- 
terest to Uncle Sam on his mortgage, the 
citizen would receive a real break in 
terms of present mortgage interest rates, 
while the Government would be getting 
a better return than it is receiving now 
on the money it lends to Japan, Peru, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Great Britain or 
any of our other commercial national 
borrowers. 

If we can lend Japan $200,000,000 as 
we did last year, to buy various types of 
equipment in the United States, and 
charge Japan only 6 percent, can we not 
lend $20,000 to worthy families in our 
congressional districts at 644 percent for 
30 years? I think we can. 

Mr. Chairman, I call upon every Dem- 
ocrat in this House who has made 
speeches, or cosponsored bills, or joined 
in ad hoc committees, or endorsed cau- 
cus resolutions opposing high interest 
rates or who has assured his homebuild- 
ers and constituents that he is opposed 
to the Nixon tight money high interest 
rate no-housing policy, to stand up and 
vote for those sentiments by voting 
against the committee amendment to 
strike title V. 

And if any Republicans want to risk 
the displeasure of the President and pos- 
sibly invoke the fiery ire of the Vice Pres- 
ident by voting to provide housing—not 
promises but housing—for the American 
middle class, here is the best opportunity 
you will have to do so on this bill. If the 
committee amendment is sustained in 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, I am sure we will 
have a rollcall vote on it. I imagine a rec- 
ord vote to strike title V and destroy the 
chance to obtain vast new sources of 
mortgage funds for middle-income fami- 
lies at reasonable rates of interest would 
be a hard one to explain in an election 
year. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the committee amend- 
ment which strikes title V. The fact of 
the matter is that this entire matter was 
considered very, very carefully in com- 
mittee, and a majority of the commit- 
tee members decided that title V should 
be stricken. Title V actually sets up the 
National Development Bank, which is 
simply another public corporation, just 
another bureaucracy. You have heard 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. WIDNALL) , describe the dan- 
gers of this title V. In addition to re- 
quiring pension money to be invested in 
this National Development Bank, this 
title V also contains very stringent 
penalties for any pension fund which 
fails to meet the requirements. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the Com- 
mittee as a whole will support the com- 
mittee amendment to strike title V. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Brown). 
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Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the committee, let 
us get right down to the heart of this 
title V. Title V establishes a National De- 
velopment Bank which is purely a facade 
to impose a 2.5-percent investment levy 
upon every private foundation and upon 
every private pension fund on an annual 
basis. It violates every investor’s rule. It 
may be unconstitutional. But if we are 
going to impose the 2.5-percent invest- 
ment levy on private foundations and 
private pension funds it should be done 
as a condition to their maintaining their 
tax-exempt status and as such, it would 
be a matter to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

There are numerous other objections 
to this proposal, but Foundations are 
deeply concerned about section 511 and 
for the following reasons: 

Government should not undertake to 
specify how private funds should be in- 
vested. The compulsory purchase pro- 
visions of section 511 would replace, by 
Federal statute, the investment judg- 
ment of independent trustees, and man- 
agers of foundations and pension funds, 
who have fiduciary obligations firmly es- 
tablished under law. They would give the 
Government unprecedented control over 
the investment of private funds. The 
precedent could readily be used to extend 
governmental control over the invest- 
ments of other private organizations, or 
subject more and more of the assets of 
private foundations and pension funds 
to government use. 

Section 511 would restrict and reduce 
funds available to charity. Investment 
portfolios of foundations and pension 
funds, which are now managed to pro- 
duce the best economic return for char- 
ity and pensioners, would be subject to 
artificial restraints to the potential detri- 
ment of the beneficiaries of the funds. 
Since H.R. 17495 allows private founda- 
tions and pension funds to substitute 
certain types of government obligations 
for the obligations required to be pur- 
chased under the bill, it is not even clear 
that section 511 would lead to any in- 
crease in housing funds. 

Section 511 ignores the impact of the 
Tax Reform Act of 1969 on foundations. 
The Tax Reform Act already imposes a 
4 percent tax on foundation investment 
income and contains compulsory pay- 
out provisions. Section 511 represents an 
additional potential reduction of pri- 
vate philanthropic resources. The Tax 
Reform Act also contains provisions to 
encourage private foundations to pro- 
duce maximum rates of return on their 
investments; Section 511 would impose 
artificial restraints upon the manage- 
ment of foundation portfolios which 
could prevent a maximum return on 
investment. 

Section 511 raises difficult Constitu- 
tional questions which have not been 
fully considered. To require private or- 
ganizations to invest a portion of their 
assets in specified Government securities 
is an unprecedented government policy 
which requires careful scrutiny. Impor- 
tant Constitutional questions exist relat- 
ing to the protection of private property, 
due process, and taking without just 
compensation. Moreover, Section 511 
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raises a serious question of equal protec- 
tion under the laws since only private 
foundations and pension funds are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the bill; no men- 
tion is made of the portfolios of universi- 
ties, churches and of other tax-exempt 
organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the com- 
mittee amendment be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL). 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to urge upon the House approval 
of the committee’s action with respect to 
title V. I think it would be tragic if we 
adopted the original bill as submitted, 
and if it included a bite of 2.5 percent 
on the pension funds of the Nation. 

We have had no urging by any of those 
involved with pension funds to adopt the 
course of action suggested by our chair- 
man, to take, beginning for the first year, 
2.5 percent of the funds with a possible 
2.5 percent added each year thereafter. 
This could become a precedent for every 
committee in this House seeking this 
source of revenue to support pollution 
bills, education bills, medical bills and the 
like, all for good purposes. 

The National Development Bank, as I 
said before, could not possibly be fully 
organized and running with its own 
bureaucracy before 1 year. The title of 
this bill is the Emergency Home Finance 
Act of 1970. It is perfectly ridiculous to 
be talking about this now, and wanting 
to spend so much money now, that if 
adopted right now cannot produce one 
single new unit of housing before the 
expiration of a year. 

What came out of the committee can 
do the job, and can get things moving 
immediately. I urge adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, the 
crushing weight of this Nation’s housing 
crisis is centered primarily in just two 
areas of this country—the inner cities 
and the far outlying rural areas. The 
problem rests there largely because very 
little mortgage credit for moderate in- 
come housing is available from conven- 
tional lending institutions in either area. 

Anyone who knows anything about the 
problems of our cities knows that con- 
ventional lending institutions located in 
the cities are funneling almost all of the 
mortgage funds into the affluent suburbs 
where people can afford the otherwise 
strangling mortgage interest rates that 
are being charged. 

Banks located in small rural communi- 
ties have always maintained that they do 
not have the capacity to make mortgage 
loans in any volume and meet the other 
credit needs of their clientele. What 
money is being provided for mortgages is 
coming from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration which is grossly under- 
funded and understaffed. 

Mr. Chairman, title V of the Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act is a real attempt 
at answering the housing problems in 
both the inner cities and rural areas. It 
is the only provision in the bill that pro- 
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vides any real hope for home ownership 
for not only moderate income families, 
but low income families as well. 

Last year the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development said that this 
country needs 26 million new dwelling 
units by 1978. To date, housing starts 
have declined to an average annual level 
of less than 1.2 million units. This de- 
scribes an emergency housing situation 
and title V is the only provision in H.R. 
17495 which would truly make it an 
emergency home financing bili. Title V is 
the only section of this bill with the po- 
tential to change existing mortgage lend- 
ing patterns and get housing money at 
reasonable rates into the areas where it 
is most needed. I strongly urge that title 
V be restored to this legislation. Con- 
gress must begin to meet its commitment 
set over 20 years ago—‘‘a decent home 
and suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

Mr, CLAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLAY. Mr. Chairman, the admin- 
istration, for reasons I find impossible to 
understand, is opposing title V of the 
Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970. 

This is a posture that I find more than 
a little ironic in view of the statements 
of the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, George Romney. Secretary 
Romney has clearly stated that private 
pension funds can and should constitute 
a major source of mortgage funds to 
meet the Nation’s housing crisis and that 
they should be required to make such 
investments if they fail to do so to a sig- 
nificant degree on a voluntary basis. He 
gave a May date as the cutoff point for 
trial of voluntary purchase. 

Secretary Romney has had at least two 
meetings with pension fund officials and 
the trust officers of large banks which ad- 
minister most of the Nation’s private 
pension funds. He was told at the first 
meeting that pension funds were not at 
all interested in increasing investments 
in this area. He came away from the 
second meeting with a commitment for 
an additional investment of $500 million 
in mortgages by these institutions. 

That $500 million commitment, if it 
is ever fulfilled, represents an investment 
equal to slightly more than half of 1 
percent of the total assests of noninsured 
private pension funds. 

When compared to the total assets of 
both noninsured and insured private 
pension funds, it amounts to less than 
four-tenths of 1 percent of these assets. 

One could hardly say the private pen- 
sion funds have shown themselves will- 
ing to cooperate in meeting a critical pri- 
ority need of the Nation in return for 
the enormous tax advantages they enjoy. 

In my judgment, the least these 
institutions should do is to make invest- 
ments in federally insured and guaran- 
teed paper for low, moderate and middle- 
income housing in amounts equivalent to 
the tax advantage they now enjoy. Title 
V does not even require them to do that 
and title V, let me remind you, imposes 
no sacrifice or risk in order to raise loan 
funds for the National Development 
Bank for housing that it would create. 
The obligations it would market are fully 
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negotiable, fully and unconditionally 
guaranteed, and would provide market 
yields equivalent to the yields on Treas- 
ury securities. 

In effect, Development Bank obliga- 
tions constitute an investment which is 
superior to the mortgages and the mort- 
gage-backed securities that Secretary 
Romney thinks should be attractive 
enough for voluntary purchase by pri- 
vate pension funds. 

Mr. Chairman, Secretary Romney him- 
self has demonstrated the need for title 
V. It should remain what it was designed 
to be, the heart of the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
PaTMAN) to close debate. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, 75 per- 
cent of these pension funds are admin- 
istered by banks. It is a very lucrative 
business. I do not blame them for want- 
ing to keep it. They do not want any 
policy made that would use part of these 
funds for anything else. It is in their 
interest that they stop it if they can. 

But we are in an embarrassing posi- 
tion here in the United States, The Fed- 
eral Reserve with their money managers 
have charge of the Government’s credit. 

That amounts to billions of dollars a 
year. But they are not alloting anything 
to housing. 

It occurs to me that as much money 
as they have, they certainly could agree 
to let housing have some money but they 
will not do it. 

We tried to get an RFC type organiza- 
tion organized which was so successful 
for 22 years and which gave people 
money for housing. But we were unable 
to do it. 

We tried to utilize Federal Reserve 
credit and this pension bill. It seemed to 
be satisfactory to the people who had 
furnished the money. We thought it was 
ideal. It would be no more than 21% per- 
cent of assets a year, guaranteed funds, 
and give them a fair rate of interest. 

If this amendment to strike title II is 
agreed to, we have no source of housing 
funds. 

Now what is offered for housing funds? 
The people who oppose this bill have 
made no offer of housing funds. It is the 
only source of funds that is proposed in 
either House of the Congress, and if we 
do this what can you tell the people who 
want housing funds? This is the only 
approach that is proposed and if we de- 
feat that, what do you propose for hous- 
ing funds? 

It is very important that we have 
housing funds at a reasonable rate of 
interest. I trust you will give this matter 
great consideration. In case of doubt, 
vote for it and let it go to conference. 
The other body will vote on it and they 
would not agree to it unless there was 
something good proposed, and unless 
every question today is answered. So you 
cannot run any risk by voting for this. 
It will go to conference between the two 
Houses and the conferees will have an 
opportunity to act upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment to strike out all of title V. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
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vision (demanded by Mr. Patman) there 
were—ayes 86, noes 38. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PATMAN and 
Mr. WIDNALL. 

The committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
114, noes 58. 

So the committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—FLEXIBLE INTERSTATE RATE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 601. Section 3(a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
veterans’ home loan program, to amend the 
National Housing Act with respect to inter- 
est rates on insured mortgages, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 7, 1968, is amended 
by striking out “October 1, 1970" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “October 1, 1971”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 39, immedi- 
ately below line 9, insert the following: 
“TITLE VII—INVESTMENT OF COMMER- 

CIAL BANK RESERVES 
“§ 701. Amendment of section 19(g), Federal 
Reserve Act 

“Section 19(g) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 465) is amended by inserting ‘(1)’ 
immediately after ‘(g)’ and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

““*(2) In the determination of the amount 
of any reserve balance required under this 
section for any type or types of deposits spec- 
ified by the Board for the purposes of this 
paragraph, there may be deducted, in whole 
or in such part as the Board may prescribe, 
any investments in obligations specified by 
the Board issued by Federal agencies for the 
purpose of directly or indirectly financing 
the construction or acquisition of residential 
real property." 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is recognized in opposition 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would effect a most serious 
and potentially far-reaching change in 
basic banking policy. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. PATMAN. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate close in 10 minutes, 
the time to be divided so that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey will have 5 minutes 
and there will be 5 minutes in opposition. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, without any statutory 
limitations or standards whatsoever the 
Federal Reserve Board would be granted 
the power to direct the flow of bank re- 
serve funds into a specific sector of the 
economy. If this precedent is established 
for housing, who among us will be able 
to justify not also permitting reserve 
deductions for bank ownership of munic- 
ipal obligations, for farm credit obliga- 
tions, or for small business credit 
obligations? 

Meanwhile, what would happen to the 
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value of the dollar? I will tell you what 
could happen. I can see pressures on the 
Federal] Board to give each sector of our 
economy access to the reserves of our 
banking system becoming so enormous 
that the Board will be unable to pursue 
any meaningful monetary policy. I do 
not like tight money any more than 
other Members of this House. But I 
recognize that we need it sometime to 
prevent runaway inflation. I certainly 
don’t want to do something here that 
would make it impossible for the Federal 
Reserve to implement the kind of overall 
monetary policy it feels is appropriate. 

The Board does not want this author- 
ity. It has even expressed doubt that the 
mortgage market would gain signifi- 
cantly from its operation. The adminis- 
tration does not want it. In my opinion, 
the only parties who would be certain to 
gain from such a proposal are the banks, 
who would be handed hundreds of mil- 
lions in windfall profits. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly oppose this 
amendment and urge that it be struck 
from the bill. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is cer- 
tainly not a dangerous amendment. It 
is not a crackpot amendment, or any- 
thing like that. 

This method of directing of reserves is 
used by central banks throughout the 
world. If we remember, in 1966 there 
were many builders who came to our of- 
fices, saying they did not have any 
money, and many savings and loan as- 
sociations came to our offices saying they 
had to have money for housing. I think 
this year we have been receiving delega- 
tions from the housing industry and 
from the banks and from the savings and 
loans and from the building trades say- 
ing they are practically out of business, 
that housing is lower now than it has 
been for years. Unemployment is going 
higher in the housing business. 

What happens? Why is it that every 
few years we just cannot build housing? 
How come every few years the housing 
business hits rock bottom? 

The reason is that every” time we have 
a tight money policy, we find long-term 
money, the money we need for mort- 
gages, the money we need to build houses, 
is changed into short-term money. We 
cannot find a loan to buy a house because 
long-term money has been translated 
into short-term money, which doesn’t 
build houses. The person who has money 
is investing in the 60- to 90-day money 
market, because money rates are chang- 
ing so much that he is not willing to bet 
on long-term money market that mort- 
gages depend on. 

We have to do something to counter 
this cycle. We have to have some type of 
countercyclical device, and that is ex- 
actly what title VII is. It is a counter- 
cyclical device. So if the Board feels that 
tight money is drying up long-term 
money hitting the home building indus- 
try, the Board can tell the banks, “You 
can invest 10 percent of your reserves, 
which are not now making money, in 
Government housing paper created to 
stimulate housing.” That is all this does. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARRETT. Is it not true that if 
they use 10 percent of their reserves we 
can get approximately 150,000 units? 
Just using 10 percent of the reserves 
would provide approximately $3 billion. 

Mr. REES. The gentleman is correct. 
I believe it would be far more than $3 
billion. 

This would not cost the U.S. Treasury 
anything. It would not create a new Gov- 
ernment corporation. All it would do is 
take money which is not presently being 
used, not earning interest, not now in the 
economy, and translate this money into 
long-term investments to take care of the 
problem of the housing industry and of 
the average American who would like to 
buy a home but cannot buy a home. 

This is not mandatory. It says that the 
“Federal Reserve Board may.” 

A member of the Federal Reserve 
Board is appointed for 14 years, and 
I think has the security of position 
to make a well thought out rational 
decision. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. CONYERS. If this is a discretion- 
ary authority, and cities like the one 
which I am proud to represent, Detroit, 
are crippled because of the housing 
shortage, why would anyone object to 
giving discretionary authority for the 
use of this money? I do not understand 
the opposition to the gentleman’s posi- 
tion. 

Mr. REES. It is hard for me to under- 
stand, because a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board is in a nonpolitical posi- 
tion. He is appointed for a 14-year term. 
I believe he should have the courage 
to say “No” if he does not believe this 
is the right policy. 

Mr. CONYERS. Did not this idea come 
from Gov. Andrew Brimmer, who orig- 
inally conceived it? 

Mr. REES. Governor Brimmer, I be- 
lieve, has been a pioneer in the Federal 
Reserve Board in discussing a method 
by which the Federal Reserve can push 
long-term money back into the economy. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

May I invite the attention of Members 
to an article just off the ticker: 

WASHINGTON.—The federal home loan bank 
system has begun the purchase of govern- 
ment-backed mortgages from its member 
savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks as a move to channel more 
money into the home mortgage market. 

Chairman Preston Martin of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank board said the 12 regional 
banks have undertaken “for the first time 
in the system’s 38-year history a new form 
in our commitment to the nation’s critical 
housing needs.” 

The purchase of mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration and guar- 
anteed by the Veterans’ Administration will 
provide the saving and loan associations with 
additional funds for new mortgage lending. 

Martin said the regional banks would ac- 
cumulate the purchased mortgages until 
they have enough to form a pool of $200 
million to $300 million, at which time bonds 
will be sold by the government national 
mortgage association, backed by the mort- 


gages. 
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Listen to this, my friends, for this is 
astounding: 

A pricing committee of the regional banks 
decided on a price of 97 percent for 8% per- 
cent FHA and VA mortgages, 93.50 percent 
for 8 percent mortgages and 90 percent for 
734 percent mortgages. 


That means that the amount of inter- 
est for FHA will be 1244 percent, and 
on the Veterans’ Administration mort- 
gages it will be 14 percent. That is where 
interest rates are going. 

It occurs to me that there is a chal- 
lenge to this House. If we vote down the 
only source of funds that is proposed, we 
should propose something else in the 
way of a source of funds for housing, 
for people to have shelter. 

We talk about environmental quality. 
You cannot have environmental quality 
in this country unless you take into con- 
sideration our 55 million families. They 
are the ones we should keep in mind. 
Anything, of course, that helps them is 
fine, but anything that hurts them is 
against the interests of our country and 
we should be against it. You cannot have 
environmental quality unless you have a 
decent home or you permit a person earn- 
ing a fair salary to acquire a home at 
a reasonable price, a decent home for 
himself and his family, and particularly 
his children of school age. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I expect to ask for 
a record vote on title V, and I believe it 
would be a great mistake for Members 
to vote against title V or, in other words, 
to vote to sustain the committee amend- 
ment and to strike it out of the bill with- 
out proposing an alternative. 

Where are you going to get the money? 
What is your proposal? We have suggest- 
ed ours. If you are against the sugges- 
tion, then suggest something that is 
better. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I do not know what the property pic- 
ture is in the rest of the 434 congressional 
districts, but let me tell you what it is 
like in the First Congressional District 
in Detroit. We cannot get mortgages. We 
are short of new housing. We cannot get 
them built. Every member of the Michi- 
gan delegation knows that to be the fact. 
What I want each of you to ask yourself 
is why are we resisting a very simple, well 
constructed provision that would give 
discretionary authority to the Federal 
Reserve Board to do something that we 
claim we are so concerned about; namely, 
loosening up the money and make it more 
available to the citizens of this country 
who want to build homes? I do not un- 
derstand what this House of Representa- 
tives is doing today. If we delete this im- 
portant provision sponsored by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Rees) from 
this bill, I think we will have callously 
ignored one of the most serious problems 
in our society. I am astounded that my 
colleagues from the Michigan area who 
know the problems in the Detroit area 
are not helping us keep the Rees amend- 
ment in the bill. 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

This amendment must be defeated. 
This amendment gives complete discre- 
tion to the Federal Reserve Board to allo- 
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cate a portion of the cash reserves in our 
commercial banks to the housing in- 
dustry. If they can be allowed to do this 
with the housing industry, then why not 
do it for other logical and legitimate 
purposes? This would just be the begin- 
ning, a foot in the door. What is the 
purpose of a cash reserve; to make it 
available to the depositors in case of 
emergency? I submit that this would be 
a dangerous precedent-setting step if we 
allow this amendment to be adopted. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYLIE. In just a moment, if you 
please. 

The Federal Reserve Board Chairman, 
Mr. Burns, strongly opposes this pro- 
posal. After expressing doubt that the 
mortgage market would gain sufficiently 
from the operation, he pointed out, in 
his words, and I quote: “The process by 
which the free market allocates resources 
in accordance with the public preferences 
would be jeopardized.” 

I submit that the words of Chairman 
Martin deserve to be paid attention to. 
As I said before it would be a dangerous 
precedent, and we should not allow this 
amerdment to be passed. 

Mr. CONYERS. Will the gentleman 
yield now? 

Mr. WYLIE. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CONYERS. Will you tell me, sir, 
just exactly what is wrong with the idea 
of giving discretionary authority to the 
Federal Reserve Board to provide money 
for Americans to buy homes? We are 
providing assistance to business and in- 
dustry in countless numbers of ways, as 
you well know. We are subsidizing most 
corporations that are successful and some 
that are not. Why can we not loosen up 
some money for the American people? 

Mr. WYLIE. If the gentleman please, 
we do not allow the Federal Reserve 
Board the discretion now to divert 
money from cash reserves for any pur- 
pose. 

Why not for environmental pollution? 
Why not for one of many other laud- 
cable purposes? 

Mr. CONYERS. Because no one has 
asked that this be done for environ- 
mental pollution. 

Mr. WYLIE. That is exactly the point 
I am making. However, that could be 
the next step. 

Mr. CONYERS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio we have before us 
for consideration a housing bill which 
many prospective homeowners look to 
as a possible means to be afforded a 
small measure of relief in a viciously 
tight money market. We are not talking 
about ecology. But I wonder if my col- 
league will be as intransigent on that 
subject as he is on this one. But, let us 
talk about housing. Let us assume a 
minimum amount of responsibility and 
free some money for Americans to buy 
homes. 

Mr. WYLIE. That is what this bill 
does. 

Mr. CONYERS. I have a growing num- 
ber of constituents who want to buy 
homes but cannot afford to do so because 
of the tight money market, and I sus- 
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pect that the same situation may ob- 
tain in your own district. 

Mr. WYLIE. This bill would generate 
at least $7.5 billion according to the wit- 
nesses. It is essential that this bill pass 
as an emergency measure. This section 
was not in the bill which passed the 
Senate by a vote of 72 to 0. 

Do we want an emergency housing 
bill or do we want to become bogged 
down with other things? I might ask 
the gentleman what is the purpose of 
the cash reserve? 

Mr. CONYERS. We are not bogged 
down in anything and the gentleman 
knows it. This provision was passed in 
the committee on which you serve. That 
is why if necessary, there is going to be 
a record vote on it. It is about time 
that we give the public some considera- 
tion and act as if we are vaguely aware 
of a housing crisis that worsens as we 
balk at every new means of aiding home 
buyers. 

Mr. WYLIE, Do we want a housing 
bill now or do we want delay. 

Mr. CONYERS. Well, let me tell you 
what it is. We desperately need a hous- 
ing bill that goes far beyond these mod- 
est emergency provisions, at best only 
a small portion of our citizenry who 
seek better housing opportunity will be 
affected. Everyone in this Chamber 
knows the Congress has yet to develop 
a program that will show that we are 
sincere in our rhetoric and that we real- 
ize the terrible price that will continue 
to be paid for our indifference to the 
needs of our people. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
a couple of observations and bring to the 
attention of the House what we are really 
talking about. It is a mistake to say if 
you do this for housing, you will have to 
do it for small business or many others. 
As a matter of fact, if we do this for VA 
and FHA housing we are doing it for 
mortgages which are guaranteed by the 
Federal Government that puts up the 
money. 

The big problem we have in the United 
States today—and anyone who knows the 
true situation knows we have a liquidity 
problem because there just simply is not 
enough money. It seems to me it would 
be well advised under these circum- 
stances that there be a source of liquidity 
in the cash reserves that are held by the 
banks and even required by the Govern- 
ment under a mortgage guaranteed by 
the Government which is a comfortable 
area into which we can move. We can 
loosen some of the liquidity, however, in 
the system. And, if you do not think we 
have a liquidity problem in the United 
States going clear across the board, just 
think about the situation with reference 
to Penn Central and think of the many, 
many other corporations which have this 
same problem. There is an old country 
saw to the effect that “if you want cher- 
ries you must go where the cherries is.” 
The truth of the matter is that there 
is not enough money to go around and 
we are trying to allocate available liquid- 
ity under these reasonable restraints. A. 
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Only 10 percent of cash reserves, B. Only 
when the Federal Reserve Bank agrees it 
should be done. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from California this. Is not 
the effect of this permissive language to 
insure that the Fed, if it has the will to 
use the language, will see that that 
money is going into housing, and not into 
building new gambling casinos in the 
Bahamas, or into funds for conglomerate 
take-overs, and so on? Does it not involve 
a value judgment which this Congress is 
capable of making? 

Mr. HANNA. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin makes a very good point. One of 
the problems we face in this country as 
you know right now is the pressure on 
the Fed to loosen up somewhat so that 
there will be a growth in the money sup- 
ply. Gentlemen, you cannot change the 
growth in the money supply without a 
basic increase in the wealth of the coun- 
try. And, what the gentleman from Wis- 
consin points out is the fact that in the 
building of housing, you have the most 
assured long-term investment that you 
could obtain. This would justify some 
increase in the money supply. We are 
now trying to get out of a dilemma be- 
cause there is a liquidity problem both 
in the private and public sectors. The 
only way you can unravel this skein 
which has been woven in the dark of 
night with no one guiding the hands who 
are doing the knitting is to develop the 
utilization of what you have in liquidity 
to build our wealth in such a manner that 
you can justify the money supply in- 
crease. 

So I think that the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion is not so novel; is not such a de- 
parture that you should be afraid of it. 
It is something that is done in some of 
the leading countries throughout the 
world. Their central banks are already 
doing this, so it is not something we are 
asking our central bank to do that does 
not have a history. 

So I suggest you think about this very 
seriously in terms of what you are doing 
to try to break through the liquidity 
crisis and try to create a new basic 
wealth on which new money supplies 
can be built, and in which the people can 
have confidence. I think you can depend 
on your Federal Reserve Governors to 
utilize this authority using very sensible 
judgment that will justify your confi- 
dence in their ability and their under- 
standing of the problem this country is 
facing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

3 MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose the committee amend- 
ment. 

Title VII of H.R. 17495, as reported, 
provides that banks that are members of 
the Federal Reserve System may, to the 
extent allowed by the Board of Gover- 
nors, treat their investments in obliga- 
tions of housing-related Federal agencies 
the same as deposits at their Reserve 
banks for purposes of meeting their re- 
serve requirements. Since the member 
banks receive no return on their deposit 
balances at their Reserve banks, the 
prospect of switching from a nonearn- 
ing asset to an earning asset would seem 
to serve as a powerful inducement for 
them to invest in these agency issues, 
thereby increasing the flow of funds into 
housing. 

This proposal, however, has drawbacks 
not apparent at first blush. Suppose re- 
serve requirements were not changed, 
and each member bank were allowed to 
meet 10 percent of its reserve require- 
ment in this fashion. If total reserves of 
the banking system are not to rise under 
those conditions, then reserve balances 
at the Federal Reserve banks would have 
to fall by 10 percent or roughly $2 billion. 
To achieve this the Reserve banks would 
have to sell $2 billion of Treasury securi- 
ties in the open market. 

Such sales would, of course, tend to 
drive up interest rates on Treasury 
securities, as well as other money market 
instruments. Besides raising the costs of 
Treasury borrowing, this would tend to 
make it more difficult for thrift institu- 
tions to attract savings funds. And it 
would also add considerably to the pres- 
sures now evident in financial markets. 

Another alternative would be simply to 
allow bank reserves to increase by $2 bil- 
lion. This would mean an increase in 
money and credit of several times that 
amount—clearly a prescription that en- 
courages inflation. 

A third alternative would be to raise 
reserve requirements by the amount that 
the member banks are expected to add 
to their holdings of agency issues under 
this proposal. That, of course, would seri- 
ously impair the attraction of the pro- 
posal for the banks, although it might 
be managed in such a way as to force 
the banks to add to their holdings of 
agency issues as the least costly way of 
meeting their increased reserve require- 
ments. Under such a policy of forced in- 
vestments in agency issues, banks would 
have to make corresponding reductions 
in their other loans and investments, 
such as Treasury bills, municipal bonds, 
or mortgages. The consequences in finan- 
cial markets could be much the same as 
those discussed under the first alterna- 
tive, above. 

In a letter dated May 12, 1970, to 
Chairman PATMAN, Federal Reserve 
Chairman Burns strongly opposed this 
proposal. After expressing doubt that 
“the mortgage market would gain signifi- 
cantly from the operation,” he pointed 
out that the proposal would impair “the 
process by which the free market allo- 
cates resources in accordance with public 
preferences” and would result in mount- 
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ing demands for similar special assist- 
ance from other borrowers such as 
State and local governments and small 
businesses. 

As is pointed out in the individual 
views filed by Congressman Brock in the 
committee report, not one word of testi- 
mony was had on this most important 
and potentially far-reaching change in 
basic banking policy. It is an incredible 
grant of authority to the Federal Reserve 
Board without any statutory limitations 
or standards whatsoever. 

This committee amendment should be 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr, 
REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr, Chairman, this amend- 
ment is simple. It says the Federal Re- 
serve Board, if they wish, can allow banks 
to invest, for example, 10 percent of their 
current reserves in housing paper, Gov- 
ernment guaranteed housing paper. All 
they do is exchange paper dollars for 
guaranteed Government paper. 

What this means is you have a counter 
cyclical device to be used in periods of 
tight money, when money is not going 
into housing. A redirection of a small 
part of bank’s general reserves into long- 
term housing paper. It does not come into 
force—and I repeat, it does not come into 
force—until the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board, who are appointed for 14 
years, vote and decide to use this device, 
and set up the rules and regulations. It 
is a simple amendment. It does not cre- 
ate a new Government corporation. It 
does not take any money out of the 
Treasury; it redirects priorities during 
periods of tight money. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman if I am correct 
that it is my understanding—and I would 
like the gentleman to verify this—that 
this does not require the Federal Re- 
serve to do anything, it gives them per- 
mission, and so they can make rules and 
regulations, but it does not make it man- 
datory for them to do anything? 

Mr. REES. It is purely permissive. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my time be al- 
lotted to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. REES). 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
REES). 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point again that this is purely permissive. 
It calls for a minor redirection of funds 
from a short-term money market in a 
period of tight money into a long-term 
market. 

If we had had this type of provision be- 
fore, I think we could have eased con- 
siderably the slump that occurred in the 
housing industry. I think we could have 
made sure that middle America would 
have been able to buy a home at reason- 
able interest rates. 
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Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. Is it not true also that 
there is a safeguard here provided by this 
very bill that has not been available up 
to now, in that we are expanding the 
secondary mortgage capabilities in this 
country. If the banks in particular or 
peculiar circumstances want to recon- 
vert back in cash, we actually have by 
this bill a broader market for the sec- 
ondary field than was ever available be- 

ore. 

They would be able to do that with 
only a slight loss in terms of their yield; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. REES. The gentleman is correct. 

With this type of amendment, there 
would not be any need for the type of 
Treasury financing we have in the bill 
before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
COLLIER). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. COLLIER 
yielded his time to Mr. WILLIAMS.) 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California says that this 
is a simple amendment. 

I want to tell you that this is an ex- 
tremely dangerous amendment, because 
in this amendment we are tampering 
with the liquidity of the commercial 
banks of this country. 

Title VIJ—Investment of Commercial 
Bank Reserves—is referring directly to 
cash reserves. 

The Federal Reserve Board requires 
banks to keep on hand a cash reserve that 
has a relationship to the deposits in the 
banks. Just as soon as we start to tamper 
with the cash reserves, which the banks 
need for their day-to-day operations, we 
are endangering the banking system of 
this country. 

All we would have to have is a reces- 
sion and a run on the banks, and the 
banks with insufficient cash reserves will 
be closing their doors and we will be 
precipitating another disaster such as we 
experienced in 1929 and 1930. 

There are ways to handle this. I have 
already said that the Federal Reserve 
Board requires cash reserves based on 
their deposits. We could change that by 
requiring banks to retain cash reserves 
based on their investments, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has the right to do it 
right now. 

The Federal Reserve could require 
lower cash reserves on housing paper and 
higher cash reserves on high return 
corporate paper or other investments. 
This would be an incentive for commer- 
cial banks to invest more money in resi- 
dential housing mortgages without re- 
ducing their cash reserves. 

Incidentally, this amendment was 
adopted without any witness before the 
committee asking to be heard on this sec- 
tion or asking to make a comment on it. 
It was put in on the very last day in an 
executive markup session. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment has 
not received the proper consideration. It 
is dangerous and I urge the defeat of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, I will 
ask the sponsor of the amendment a 
question. As the chairman of this com- 
mittee has said—it costs a homeowner 
in today’s high interest rates—$58,000 
to buy a $22,000 house over the life of 
his mortgage. To what extent would 
this amendment help to bring that cost 
down. How would it help bring interest 
rates down? 

Mr. REES. I think this amendment 
could cut the interest rate approximate- 
ly 1.5 percentage points and I think that 
on a $58,000 house there is a substantial 
reduction in the overall cost of that 
house when you amortize your interest. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. You mean on a house 
that only costs $22,000, which is the 
price range for the average middle- 
income family. But when you are 
through adding the carrying charges 
and the interest rates on the loan for 
that house over the life of the loan, it 
would come out to $58,000. You say this 
amendment would bring that total cost 
down; during the life of the mortgage. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. REES. I think we are talking 
about a saving of about $10,000. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. That would be $10,000 
that the home buyer could save if this 
amendment is adopted? 

Mr. REES. The cost would come 
down that much. 

I think the amendment would cut the 
interest rate approximately 1% per- 
centage points. I think in reference to a 
$58,000 house, there would be a substan- 
tial reduction in the over-all cost of the 
house. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. You mean the $58,000 
which includes the carrying charge. The 
house is only $22,000, which is what the 
average family hopes to pay, but when 
it gets through adding the carrying 
charges and the interest rates over the 
life of the loan, it comes out to $58,000, 
and this would bring that down? 

Mr. REES. I think you are talking 
about around $10,000. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. A $10,000 saving? 

Mr. REES. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BLACK- 
BURN). 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just ask the members of the Com- 
mittee to consider for a moment what we 
are doing here. What we are doing is 
passing an emergency housing act. We 
are not attempting here to tamper with 
the basic banking and monetary system 
which has served this country so long 
and so well. 

This proposal goes to the very heart of 
our whole banking system. It is now pro- 
posed that we completely eliminate the 
liquidity that exists in the banking sys- 
tem. It is proposed that we take away 
from the Federal Reserve the tool that 
the Federal Reserve uses to regulate the 
supply of money in our economy. 

I do not think any one of us, in the 
complete absence of any expert testi- 
mony, in the complete absence of hear- 
ing from the Federal Reserve or any 
other experts in the field of finance, is 
willing to tamper with anything as basic 
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and as fundamental as the monetary and 
banking system that we are all dependent 
upon if our economic system is to con- 
tinue to thrive and do well. I would urge 
the Members to vote down the committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BARRETT) to close the debate. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to point out that the proposed ac- 
tion would not put the banks’ reserves 
in jeopardy. It would not interfere with 
the liquidity of the banks. So, all that 
we are hearing here is absolutely falla- 
cious. The bank would be far better off 
because whatever it would put into the 
housing program would be guaranteed 
by the Government. It would be making 
money instead of the 16 percent reserve 
standing still. Whatever percentage the 
Federal Reserve tells them to put into 
the mortgage market will make money 
for the bank, instead of the bank’s 
money standing idle. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. PaTMAN 
and Mr. WIDNALL. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 90, noes 
90. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair votes 
“yea.” 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 


TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 


§ 701. Settlement costs in the financing of 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration assisted 
housing 

(a) With respect to housing built, rehabili- 
tated, or sold with assistance provided under 
the National Housing Act or under chapter 
37, United States Code, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs are re- 
spectively authorized and directed to pre- 
scribe standards governing the amounts of 
settlement costs allowable in connection with 
the financing of such housing in any such 
area. Such standards shall— 

(1) be established after consultation be- 
tween the Secretary and the Administrator; 

(2) be consistent in any area for housing 
assisted under the National Housing Act and 
housing assisted under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; and 

(3) be based on the Secretary’s and the 
Administrator’s estimates of the reasonable 
charge for necessary services involved in set- 
tlements for particular classes of mortgages 
and loans. 

(b) The Secretary and the Administrator 
shall undertake a joint study and make rec- 
omendations to the Congress not later than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act with respect to legislative and adminis- 
trative actions which should be taken to 
reduce mortgage settlement costs and to 
standardize these costs for all geographic 
areas. 
$ 702. Emergency relief from interest rate 

conflict between Federal law and 
State law 

Notwithstanding any other law, from the 
date of enactment of this title until July 
1, 1972, loans to local public agencies under 
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title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and to local 
public housing agencies under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 may, when de- 
termined by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to be necessary because 
of interest rate limitations of State laws, 
bear interest at a rate less than the applica- 
ble going Federal rate but not less than 6 
per centum per annum, 


§ 703. Treasury borrowing authority for New 
Communities Program 

Section 407(a) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “The 
Secretary may issue obligations to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in an amount out- 
standing at any one time sufficient to enable 
the Secretary to carry out his functions with 
respect to the guarantees authorized by this 
title. The obligations issued under this sub- 
section shall have such maturities and bear 
such rate or rates of interest as shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Secretary issued under this subsection, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securi- 
ties may be issued under such Act are ex- 
tended to include purchases of the Secre- 
tary’s obligations hereunder.” 


§ 704. Security authorized for public funds 
deposits 
Section 5(b)(2) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(b)(2)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, and may 


give security for the safekeeping and prompt 
payment of public funds deposited in sayings 
accounts (including certificates of deposit)”. 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that title VIII, which I understand is 
the last title, be considered as read, 
printed in the Record, and open to 
amendment at any point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not intend 
to object—at what point is the amend- 
ment to be offered dealing with civil 
service coverage of the employees of this 
new Corporation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know to which part the gentleman is 
referring. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman told me 
earlier in the general debate that there 
would be an amendment offered for that 
purpose. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is the one offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BARRETT), to which I was referring. 
That is the only one I knew of, I will say 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 40, line 3, 
strike “VII” and insert “VIII”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
o. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 40, line 4, 
strike “§ 701.” and insert “§ 801.”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 41, line 5, 
strike “§ 702.” and insert “§ 802.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 41, line 16, 
strike “§ 703.” and insert “§ 803.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 42, line 12, 
strike “§ 704.” and insert “§ 804.”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 42, line 16, 
strike “the safekeeping and prompt payment 
of”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 42, line 17, 
insert “(as defined by the Board)” immedi- 
ately following “public funds”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 42, immedi- 
ately below line 18, insert the following: 


“§ 805. Savings and loan holding company 
assistance for low and middle in- 
come housing 

“Section 408(b) (4) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1780a(d)(4)) is amended 
by striking the semicolon in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘, however, upon 
prior written approval of the Corporation 
the foregoing prohibitions may be waived to 
the extent such transactions make sums 
available to be used to assist in the provision 
of housing for low and middle income fami- 
lies;’. 

“§ 806. Extension of time for continuance of 
certain activities. 

“Section 408(c) (2) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(c)(2)) is amended by 
striking ‘two’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘five’. 

“§ 807. State-wide lending for Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations 

“Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 is amended (1) by adding after 
‘their home office’ in the first sentence the 
following: ‘or within the State in which such 
home office is located’; and (2) by substi- 
tuting the word ‘section’ for the word ‘pro- 
viso’ used in the last clause of the second 
proviso. 

"$ 808. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation reserve 

“Section 403(b) of the National Housing 
Act is amended by changing ‘twenty’ in the 
third sentence to read ‘thirty’. 

“$ 809. Savings and loan associations as pen- 
sion trustees 

“Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
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Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(c)) is amended 
by inserting before the next to the last para- 
graph a new paragraph as follows: 

“*Any such association is authorized to 
act as trustee of any trust created or orga- 
nized in the United States and forming part 
of a stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing 
plan which qualifies or qualified for specific 
tax treatment under section 401(d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, if the funds 
of such trust are invested only in savings 
accounts or deposits in such association or 
in obligations or securities issued by such 
association. All funds held in such fiduciary 
capacity by any such association may be 
commingled for appropriate purposes of in- 
vestment, but individual records shall be 
kept by the fiduciary for each participant 
and shall show in proper detail all transac- 
tions engaged in under the authority of this 
paragraph.’ ” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the committee amendment be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD, 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, during the House Bank- 
ing Committee’s executive session on 
H.R. 17495, the full committee adopted 
an amendment I offered which increases 
from 20 to 30 years the time in which in- 
sured savings and loan associations 
have to accumulate at least 5-percent 
reserves. 

This amendment was adopted without 
opposition. It merely gives the younger 
savings and loan associations—that is, 
those who have not been insured for 20 
years—additional time in which to 
accumulate minimum reserves. This 
amendment is necessary because of the 
exceptional circumstances facing these 
savings and loan associations at this 
time. The interest or dividend rates paid 
by savings and loans today range be- 
tween 5 and 6 percent. At the same time, 
these savings and loan associations have 
in their portfolio a large number of home 
mortgages which themselves return be- 
tween 444 and 6 percent. Thus, the earn- 
ing squeeze is such that, even though the 
association puts into reserves the re- 
quired percentage of income, the income 
is not sufficient to build the reserves to 
the required 5 percent. 

This provision of 5 percent in 20 years 
was written into the law more than 35 
years ago. At that time, interest rates 
were much lower. This amendment will 
permit savings and loan associations 
which have been insured for less than 
20 years to continue in the loan market 
by permitting them to pay the competi- 
tive rates on savings accounts. If these 
institutions were required to place all of 
their earnings into a reserve in order to 
meet the 5-percent requirement, many 
would not be able to pay a competitive 
dividend rate and would therefore lose 
Savings and would have to stop making 
loans. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
maintains the authority to set forth re- 
quired reserve allocations. Reserves will 
continue to build but the associations 
will have some additional time—up to 10 
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years—in which they can accumulate the 
minimum 5-percent reserve requirement. 
This amendment gives associations more 
flexibility at a time when interest rates 
have reached unforeseen heights. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee to answer some questions. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to section 
801, which deals with settlement costs 
and attempts to standardize such settle- 
ment costs, I have in my hand a com- 
munication from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
which the Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development states that his inten- 
tion in implementing this section is to 
continue his current administrative 
practice of reviewing closing costs to see 
that they are consistent with the ac- 
cepted standards in each local area. Is 
that your understanding? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is my understanding. 
It should be done. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I understand fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman, that the purpose of 
this section is to permit the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
determine just what are settlement costs 
and what are escrow costs, insurance, 
taxes, attorneys’ fees, and other matters 
that are a part of closing costs. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I thank the gentle- 
man, and attach for the benefit of the 
members of the committee some infor- 
mation from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development: 


SECTION 801—SETTLEMENT COSTS IN THE Fi- 
NANCING OF FHA AND VA ASSISTED HOUSING 


This section would implement the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Mortgage 
Interest Rates with respect to settlement 
costs on FHA and VA assisted housing. 

It is anticipated that in implementing this 
section: 

1. The Secretary of HUD would continue 
his current administrative practice of review- 
ing closing costs to see that they are con- 
sistent with the accepted standards in each 
local areas, Section 801 reaffirms the Secre- 
tary’s authority to carry out such activities. 

2. The Secretary and VA Administrator, 
in conducting the study on possible actions 
which should be taken to reduce and stand- 
ardize closing costs would consult fully with 
all parties involved in a closing transaction 
including mortgage lenders, attorneys, title 
insurance companies etc. While institutional 
practices in different States and localities are 
& primary determinant of many of the 
charges made at a mortgage loan transac- 
tion the study would also focus on other im- 
portant factors involved. For example, both 
Senate and House Committee reports urge 
that a thorough study be made toward de- 
veloping a simplified method of locally con- 
trolled recording and guaranteeing of real 
estate titles to speed up and reduce the cost 
of real estate transfers. 

3. In developing standards, the primary 
focus in the early stages will be to insure 
that prospective homebuyers are informed 
and have reliable estimates of closing costs 
within a reasonable time prior to the loan 
closing in order that they will have an op- 
portunity to shop around for less expensive 
Services if they so desire. Standards govern- 
ing allowable costs will be developed as find- 
ings are made under the joint study of the 
Secretary and Administrator. These stand- 
ards will be based on estimates of the rea- 
sonable charge for necessary services in- 
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volved in settlements for particular classes 
of mortgages and will only be developed 
after full consultation with lenders, attor- 
neys and other parties involved. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEPHENS 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS: On 
page 44 insert the following new section 
after line 10: 

“Sec, 810. Section 401(f) (2) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out all 
that follows ‘increased by’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$6,300,000 on July 1, 1970.” 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would provide an additional 
$2,100,000 in authorization for college 
housing interest grants. This additional 
authorization is necessary to provide for 
the full budget request for fiscal 1971 
now pending before the Congress. I be- 
lieve this amendment will be acceptable 
to the other body since it has already 
acted on this item in Senate Journal 
Resolution 196. 

The House and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 authorized a cumulative total 
of $20 million for college housing grants 
to educational institutions to provide for 
a grant between the market rate of in- 
terest on obligations issued to finance 
housing and related facilities and the 
3-percent rate which would have been 
applicable if a direct Federal loan were 
made instead. 

Because of the much reduced budg- 
etary impact of the grant program as 
compared with the program of direct 
loans, the college housing program has 
been phasing into an interest grant pro- 
gram as fast as is practicable. 

In the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1969, to provide for rising 
construction and interest costs, the Con- 
gress enacted an additional $4.2 million 
of authorization for a cumulative total 
through 1971 of $24.2 million. 

However, it is currently estimated that 
the program levels authorized by Con- 
gress for 1969 and 1970 will require a 
supplemental contract authorization. A 
$5 million supplemental for this purpose 
is currently pending in the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for 19790. 

The budget request for 1971 is for a 
$300 million program—the same level as 
for the last several years—to be support- 
ed by interest grants of $9.3 million. This 
amount, together with the amounts esti- 
mated to be used through 1970, would 
bring the total contract authority re- 
quirement to $26.3 million which is $2.1 
million in excess of the amount author- 
ized. If the additional funds are not au- 
thorized, the maximum that can be in- 
cluded in the appropriation bill is $7.2 
million which is sufficient to support only 
a $250 million program. The following 
table shows the utilization of the author- 
ity and the additional authority neces- 
sary: 

Contract authority in appropriation acts 
Fiscal year 1969, enacted 
Fiscal year 1970, enacted 
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Fiscal year 1970, supplemental__ $5, 000, 000 
9, 300, 000 


Fiscal year 1971, budget estimate_ 


Total requirements through 
fiscal year 1971 
Contract authority included in 
section 401 of Housing Act of 
1950, as amended 


26, 300, 000 


24, 200, 000 


Additional authority 


2, 100, 000 


I ask that this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
side will agree to the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Georgia. 
It is something that is wanted by the 
administration. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we sup- 
port the amendment on our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. SULLIVAN 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered as read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

Mr. STANTON. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I am think- 
ing of objecting—is it the intention of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri to substitute 
a bill that is nine pages in length and 
ask the Committee of the Whole to con- 
sider the bill as read? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. The gentleman is 
correct. This bill has been discussed in 
committee and has been through the 
hearings and the Housing Subcommittee 
knows about it and so does the full 
committee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that this has a $10 billion price 
tag on it? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. In 5 years; yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, I think we ought 
to hear it read. 

Therefore, I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Home Owners Mortgage Loan Corporation 
Act”, 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the many 
programs of Government, intended to assure 
good housing for the American family at 
prices it can afford, are incapable of achieving 
their goals during recurring periods of tight 
money and high interest rates, Many credit- 
worthy families are being and have been 
denied mortgage financing on reasonable 
terms, not because of their inability to repay 
the obligation but because private funds 
needed for home financing have been diverted 
into other investment avenues. Such funds 
as are available for home mortgages are fre- 
quently offered only at unconscionable rates 
of interest. It is therefore the policy of the 
Congress and the purpose of this Act to 
Stabilize mortgage availability and establish 
machinery for assuring moderate income 
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families access to mortgage financing within 
their means, and thus to enable the average 
family to achieve its goal of home ownership, 
by providing direct housing loans through a 
Federal instrumentality to individuals in 
those instances where private enterprise can- 
not or will not extend loans at reasonable 
rates to credit-worthy applicants. 


CREATION OF HOME OWNERS MORTGAGE LOAN 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 3. There is hereby established in the 
executive branch of the Government an in- 
dependent agency to be known as the Home 
Owners Mortgage Loan Corporation (herein- 
after referred to as the Corporation”). 


STRUCTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. (a) All the powers and duties of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Board”), which shall consist of the Commis- 
sion of the Federal Housing Administration 
and eight members appointed by the Presi- 
dent with the advise and consent of the Sen- 
ate. The Board shall consist of at least five 
public members who are not officials or em- 
ployees of any branch of government, Fed- 
eral, State, or local. Members of the Board 
other than the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Commissioner shall be appointed for 
terms of six years; except that (1) any mem- 
bers appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
(2) the terms of office of the members first 
appointed shall expire, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, three 
at the end of two years, three at the end of 
four years, and two at the end of six years, 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 
The Board shall annually elect a Chairman 
and Vice Chairman from among its members. 
Public members shall be paid $100 per day 
for each day of work, plus travel expenses. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of this Act, 
the Board shall determine the general pol- 
icles which shall govern the operations of the 
Corporation, and shall have power to adopt, 
amend, and repeal bylaws governing the per- 
formance of the functions, powers, and duties 
granted to or imposed upon the Corporation 
by law. 

(c) The Board shall select and appoint 
qualified persons to serve as the officers of 
the Corporation, with such functions, pow- 
ers, and duties as may be prescribed by the 
bylaws or by the Board; and such persons 
shall discharge all of the executive func- 
tions, powers, and duties of the Corporation. 
The Board shall also provide for the appoint- 
ment of such additional officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for the exercise 
of the Corporation’s functions, powers, and 
duties. 

(ad) The Board shall meet at the call of its 
Chairman or a majority of its members, but 
not less often than once each month. 

(e) The Corporation shall maintain such 
offices as may be necessary or appropriate in 
the conduct of its business. 

(f) No person shall serve as an officer or 
employee of the Corporation, while he is 
serving as a full-time officer or employee of 
any other department, agency, or instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government. 

(g) In the performance of and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in it by this Act, the Corporation 
shall (in addition to any authority other- 
wise vested in it) have the same functions, 
powers, and duties as those prescribed for 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment by section 402 (except subsection 
(c) (2)) of the Housing Act of 1950. 


HOUSING LOANS 


Sec. 5. (a) It shall be the function of the 
Corporation, in order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this Act, to make loans to assist in 
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the purchase or construction of housing by 
individuals and families of moderate income 
who are unable to meet their housing needs 
at reasonable interest rates with the financ- 
ing or other assistance which is available 
from other sources. 

(b) A loan under this section may be made 
only for the purchase or construction of a 
single-family dwelling (or for the purchase 
of a single-family unit in a cooperative or 
condominium project) to be owned and oc- 
cupied by the borrower, and may be made 
only to an individual or family who— 

(1) has an annual income of not more 
than $12,000 unless the Board after full con- 
Sideration determines a higher or lower 
maximum income level is advisable to carry 
out the purpose of the Act; 

(2) is unable to secure the necessary funds 
from other public or private sources in the 
community at an interest rate considered by 
the Board to be reasonable and in no case 
higher than 644 per centum per annum; 

(3) would be an acceptable credit risk for 
purposes of whichever mortgage insurance 
program under title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act involves housing of the most com- 
parable type; and 

(4) satisfies the requirements of this Act 
and such additional requirements and stand- 
ards as may from time to time be prescribed 
and published by the Board. 

(c) Any loan made under this section shall 
be in a principal amount not exceeding 
$24,000 and shall be secured by a first mort- 
gage on the property. The Corporation may 
require the borrower to make a downpay- 
ment (not exceeding the downpayment 
which would be required if the housing were 
being purchased with the assistance of a 
mortgage insured under section 203(b) of 
the National Housing Act). 

(d) Any loan made under this section 
shall be repayable within such period not 
exceeding thirty years as the Board may de- 
termine; and shall bear interest at a rate 
which shall be determined by the Board. 

(e) Under arrangements to be entered into 
by the Corporation and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, loan ap- 
plications under this section shall be proc- 
essed by the Secretary on behalf of the Cor- 
poration, which shall pay to the Secretary 
(in advance or by way of reimbursement) 
the costs incurred therein. 


HOME OWNERS MORTGAGE LOAN FUND 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby created a 
revolving fund to be known as the Home 
Owners Mortgage Loan Fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Fund”), which shall be 
available to the Corporation without fiscal 
year limitation for carrying out the provi- 
sions of this Act. 

(b) The moneys in the Fund shall be used 
for making and servicing loans under sec- 
tion 5, including the cost of processing loan 
applications as provided in section 5/(e) 
(but not including any other administrative 
expenses which may be incurred by the Cor- 
poration in the exercise of its functions, 
powers, and duties under this Act). 

(c) The Fund shall be credited with ap- 
propriations made pursuant to subsection 
(d), with all repayments of principal and 
interest on loans made under section 5, and 
with any other amounts which may be re- 
ceived in connection with the program under 
this Act. Any amounts in the Fund not 
needed for current expenditure may be in- 
vested in obligations issued or guaranteed by 
the United States. 

(d) To provide the capital for the Fund, 
there is authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $2,000,000,000 in each of the first 
five fiscal years ending after the date of the 
enactment of this Act, and such additional 
sum in each fiscal year thereafter as may be 
necessary to insure that the total amount 
received in the Fund during that year (in- 
cluding repayments and other receipts) will 
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be at least $2,000,000,000. Any portion of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated in 
any of the first five fiscal years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act which 
is not so appropriated may be appropriated 
in any subsequent fiscal year. 

CONSULTATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Sec. 7. In carrying out its functions, pow- 
ers, and duties under this Act the Corpora- 
tion shall regularly and fully consult with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and all other Federal departments, 
agencies, and instrumentalities having func- 
tions related to those of the Corporation, in 
order to ensure that the purpose of this Act 
is carried out efficiently, effectively, and 
without unnecessary duplication of effort. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 8. The Corporation shall prepare and 
submit to the President and to the Congress 
each year a full and complete report of its 
activities, together with any recommenda- 
tions it may have for additional legislative, 
administrative, and other action to achieve 
the purpose of this Act. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Sec. 9. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
the administrative expenses incurred by the 
Corporation in carrying out this Act. 

AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act is amended by in- 
serting “Home Owners Mortgage Loan Cor- 
poration;” after “Government National Mort- 
gage Association;”. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(92) Members, Board of Directors of the 
Home Owners Mortgage Loan Corporation.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with, and that it be printed 
in the Record and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have gone through a bruising battle on 
title V to set up a National Development 
Bank, and we have lost. 

But I am now offering an additional 
choice in solving this serious crisis in 
housing—the bill to set up the Home 
Owners Mortgage Loan Corporation. In- 
stead of compelling anyone—banks, pen- 
sion funds, foundations, or other such 
groups—to finance this program through 
compulsory purchase of the bonds of 
yet another Government corporation or 
bank, my amendment would depend 
upon appropriations to finance the ini- 
tial operations of the lending corpora- 
tion. 

I would rather see us get the money 
in the fashion purposed by title V but 
the House would not go along. 

All right. What does that leave us as 
an effective alternative? I believe the 
time has come to make direct Federal 
loans at reasonable rates of interest to 
moderate-income families when there is 
no other way to provide such loans for 
housing. We do it for the farmers and 
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rural area people. We do it under the 
VA program. We do it for the very low- 
income. But we have frozen out the 
family which pays its own way and still 
cannot afford to buy a house because of 
the finance costs—not the cost of the 
house, high as it is, but the interest 
charges on the mortgage. 

My purpose is twofold: to meet the 
urgent need for mortgages for moderate- 
income families and also to serve as a 
means to push interest rates down. The 
President will not use controls on interest 
rates or on unnecessary credit. He has 
the power and will not use it. 

So we must devise a means for direct 
loans for use in those periods of time, 
such as the present, when interest rates 
are too high for families with incomes 
above the poverty level and up to $12,000 
a year to get mortgages they can afford. 
This program would operate only when 
we are in the kind of credit inflation we 
are in right now. An independent board 
of directors, appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate but not sub- 
ject to administration discipline and 
control, would decide when the program 
should operate. Congress has a firm con- 
trol over it through the appropriation 
process, If we do not vote the money, we 
are then responsible. But if we do vote 
the funds, the board of this agency, ap- 
Heaps: Sd me President and confirmed 

y the Senate, would mak i 
decisions, aoe 

If this idea is no good, then the Farm- 
ers Home Administration program is no 
good. And the VA direct loan program is 
no good. The loans under all of these 
programs can be made only when there 
are not other sources of mortgages at 
reasonable rates in the commercial mar- 
ket for the people who qualify. If you put 
this amendment into effect, you will be 
able to establish a fair yardstick of what 
isa reasonable rate. Then when the banks 
and savings and loans are willing to lend 
money at a reasonable rate, the Home 
Owners Mortgage Loan Corporation does 
not have to extend loans. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members 
search their consciences and ik this 
from the standpoint of the people who 
are the backbone of their district—the 
skilled workers, the subprofessionals, the 
civil servants, the teachers, the police- 
men and firemen, the mailmen, the bus- 
drivers, the computer operators, who 
make a good wage or salary or income— 
enough to have to pay high taxes but not 
enough to afford a mortgage on a home. 

We have poured our efforts into Fan- 
nie Mae and Ginny Mae, and now they 
are offering investors 5-year bonds at 
over 8 percent. How does that help the 
people we are concerned about? What do 
they have to pay? Ten percent? In Aus- 
tralia the rate is 12 percent on housing. 
It is a boom economy. There are more 
jobs than people, more opportunities for 
investment than funds to invest. That is 
not our situation today. Unless we act, 
we are holding funeral services for our 
prosperity. 

That is why I say we have to step in 
and save the moderate income family 
from this mortgage money famine. This 
amendment provides a mechanism—not 
some strategy but a mechanism—to get 
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mortgages to the people in your districts 
who are now frozen out. 

Even if you have misgivings about 
some technical feature of this bill—and 
nobody in this whole administration 
found anything to criticize in this bill 
except the fact that, they had a better 
idea—their idea being to subsidize the 
savings and loans like we are now sub- 
sidizing the banks on college loans—but 
they had no criticisms in our hearings of 
the mechanics of this bill now offered as 
an amendment—and so I say to the 
Members if you have misgivings about 
any feature of it, let us discuss the provi- 
sions and see what the objections 
might be. 

The only real objection I have heard 
is that it adds to the budget. The ques- 
tion on that is the same question we have 
to face on any expenditure—is it worth- 
while and necessary? The answer is 
“yes” —these direct loans are worthwhile 
and necessary. But all this money will be 
returned to the Treasury with the repay- 
ment of the mortgages by the home- 
owners. 

Over the 30-year life of these direct 
loans, the Government will get back its 
full principle, plus 6% percent interest a 
year. There is no long-term Government 
loan in existence which returns 64 per- 
cent to this Government over 30 years. 
Right now, the rate of return on these 
loans would be less than the Government 
pays in interest. But how long can we let 
the Government continue to pay 8 and 9 
percent on its obligations—particularly 
when we can let the same Government 
lend money to Japan—one of the richest 
countries in the world—at only 6 per- 
cent? I urge adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this matter that is now 
so casually being taken up involves the 
expenditure of $10 billion through the 
appropriation process, directly affecting 
the budget of the United States, and 
would have a tremendous impact with 
respect to our obligations. 

We all agree on the housing needs, and 
we all want to do something about them, 
but we also know how urgent the need is 
to keep from getting the country obli- 
gated into billions of dollars more of 
spending before we have the income to 
meet those obligations. 

I would urge, and sincerely urge, the 
defeat of this amendment. It can cer- 
tainly be considered when we have the 
omnibus housing bill, which is under 
consideration of the full committee at 
this time. 

I hope we will vote down the amend- 
ment very quickly. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIFELD). The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Missouri (Mrs. SULLIVAN). 

The question was taken, and the 
Chairman pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ME. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WDNALL: Add a 
new section at the end of the bill, to read 
as follows: Title IX of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 is amended 
by adding after section 911 the following 
new section: 

“STATE REGULATION 

“Sec. ———. Nothing contained in this title 
shall preclude a State or other local juris- 
diction from imposing, in accordance with 
the laws of such State or other local juris- 
diction, any valid nondiscriminatory tax, 
obligation or regulation on the partner- 
ship as a taxable and/or legal entity, but no 
limited partner of the partnership not other- 
wise subject to taxation or regulation by or 
judicial process of a State or other local 
jurisdiction shall be subject to taxation or 
regulation by or subject to or denied ac- 
cess to judicial process of such State or other 
local jurisdiction, or be so subject or denied 
access to any greater extent, because of ac- 
tivities of the corporation or partnership 
within such State or other local jurisdiction.” 


Mr. PATMAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a technical amendment concerning the 
National Housing Partnership. 

In title IX of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968, Congress pro- 
vided the legislative framework for the 
creation of a new private mechanism by 
which firms not now engaged in the de- 
velopment of housing for low- and mod- 
ate-income families could enter the 
field on a sound business basis. Title IX 
envisaged the creation of National Cor- 
poration for Housing Partnerships, a 
District of Columbia corporation and 
the National Housing Partnership, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia limited partnership of 
which the corporation would be the sole 
general partner. 

Pursuant to the terms of title IX, in- 
corporators named by President John- 
son and confirmed by the Senate orga- 
nized National Corporation for Housing 
Partnerships in December 1968. 

After President Richard Nixon took of- 
fice, he asked the incorporators to con- 
tinue their task of establishing the part- 
nership and providing for the commence- 
ment of their business operations. 

In June of 1969 President Nixon named 
Carter L. Burgess as Chairman and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Corporation, 

In January of 1970, the Corporation 
made a public offering to raise neces- 
sary private capital for the Corporation 
and the partnership. More than 250 in- 
dustrial and labor organizations, insur- 
ance, financial, and banking institutions 
subscribed for investments totaling more 
than $42 million. 

These investors are stockholders in Na- 
tional Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships and limited partners in the Na- 
tional Housing Partnership. On June 11, 
1970, the National Housing Partnership 
was formed as a limited partnership un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia. 

The Corporation and partnership, with 
funds and staff, are now undertaking 
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their congressionally created task of en- 
couraging and developing the construc- 
tion of low- and moderate-income hous- 
ing. 

Under the organizational concept con- 
templated by the Congress the National 
Housing Partnership will become a mi- 
nority partner in local limited partner- 
ships which will actually develop, con- 
struct, and operate the housing for low- 
and moderate-income families. It was 
anticipated that each local partnership 
and the National Housing Partnership, 
as such, will be fully subject to whatever 
local tax and local process is generally 
applicable in the jurisdiction. It was not 
anticipated that the 250 or more limited 
partners in the National Housing Part- 
nership would, by virtue of their remote 
and indirect interest in local partner- 
ships, become subject to State and local 
taxation and process merely by virtue of 
their limited partnership status in the 
national organization. 

Nevertheless, some industrial corpora- 
tions and banks which have invested in 
the National Housing Partnership have 
expressed concern that they could com- 
plicate their exposure to State and local 
taxation and jurisdiction solely because 
of their interest as a limited partner in 
the National Housing Partnership. 

The technical amendment offered 
would reaffirm the authority of State and 
local governments to tax and regu- 
late local limited partnerships and 
their members including the National 
Housing Partnership. It assures limited 
partners in the National Housing Par- 
nership that their participation in a con- 
gressionally sponsored private enterprise, 
created to help solve cur national housing 
problem, would not, of itself, expose them 
to unanticipated responsibilities and risks 
of State and local taxation and process. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman from New Jersey if 
this is the amendment that is sponsored 
by Edgar Kaiser. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I believe so. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have 
gone into the matter concerning this 
amendment, and we are willing to accept 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
WIDNALL). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

(Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts (at 
the request of Mr. WIDNALL) was granted 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Chairman, I vigorously support 
passage of the Emergency Home Fi- 
nance Act of 1970. The word ‘“emer- 
gency” was not applied to this bill with- 
out reason and forethought. Housing is 
a stricken industry, which is reason 
enough to offer it emergency assistance. 
The home construction season is under- 
way, which justifies immediate and ur- 
gent action to ease the availability of 
funds for the housing market. 


The average, would-be American 
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home buyer is nearly helpless in the face 
of unrelenting inflation and its destruc- 
tive effects on housing. He cannot find 
a lender to give him a mortgage loan on 
the home he needs. Nor can the builder 
find the money he needs today. I think 
the urgency of responding to this critical 
situation should not have to be spelled 
out. The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee was cognizant of the severe 
problems afflicting housing when, after 
our many long hours of deliberation, it 
wisely and prudently reported a bill to 
the floor which essentially takes a sig- 
nificant step toward providing the 
emergency assistance that is required 
today. 

I consider it appropriate to call atten- 
tion to the words of the distinguished 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, Preston Martin, who asserted in a 
statement on June 15: 

I am convinced that the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970 will give us the tools we 
need to turn housing around. 


In addition, his statement to the presi- 
dents and other officers of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System described the 
present crisis: 

Mortgage funds are so scarce and so expen- 
sive today that lenders cannot meet their 
obligations to their borrowing public and to 
builders. The cost of funds has driven the 
rate paid by borrowers for housing to levels 
unprecedented in recent years. The moderate 
income family and the low income household 
are priced out of the market today. 


None of this is to imply that I will not 
support prudent amendments to the bill 
which some of my colleagues may offer. 
But I think Chairman Martin is right. 
It will give us the tools to turn housing 
around, I come from a State, Massachu- 
setts, which has a large and active sav- 
ings and loan industry. I have received 
countless letters from these fine people 
stating that their need for funds for 
mortgage lending is indeed desperate. 
Other commercial lenders, the banks and 
thrift institutions, have the same com- 
plaints. 

This bill is intended to assist the tra- 
ditional mortgage sources. It will stimu- 
late private investment in mortgages. It 
supplies the Federal agencies with new 
funds and new tools to help housing. 
Chairman Martin states that the $250 
million authorization to the Home Loan 
Bank Board to adjust interest rates to 
members to promote the orderly flow of 
funds into residential construction would 
have the following effect: 

The $250 million authorization would per- 
mit us to raise advances through sayings and 
loan associations into increased mortgage 
lending of $4 billion a year, This can mean 
240,000 housing starts. 


He further asserts that the provision 
to create a Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation can lead to provision of 
an additional $2 billion a year for home 
mortgages, equivalent to financing about 
80,000 family homes. 

Surely, the other body, in voting 72 to 
0 in April to enact a similar bill, was as 
concerned as we must be with the emer- 
gency in housing and especially the dire 
needs of the middle- and low-income 
families today. 

Mr. Chairman, the only sure solution 


to the housing crisis lies in the efforts to 
control and end inflation. But housing 
should not be jeopardized because of a 
tight money market. It is too basic a 
commodity and too significant an in- 
dustry. 

Until inflation substantially eases, the 
Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970 
can provide necessary relief. I again 
strongly urge its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chairman pro tempore 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 17495) to in- 
crease the availability of mortgage credit 
for the financing of urgently needed 
housing, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1094, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the title V amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment on page 25, line 12, strike out 
all of title V. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The commit- 
tee amendment on which we are called 
to vote now seeks to strike title V of the 
bill reported by the committee; an “aye” 
vote is to strike title V, a “no” vote is to 
keep title V in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The _ gentleman’s 
statement, according to the understand- 
ing of the Chair, is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
Speaker. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 216, nays 112, not voting 101, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 190] 
YEAS—216 


Abbitt Beall, Md. Boland 


Abernethy 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspinall 
Baring 


Biester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 


Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 


Brown, Mich. 


Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 
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Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Utah 
Button 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flynt 
Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmidt 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Barrett 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins 
Conyers 
Corman 
Culver 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dulski 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Evans, Colo. 
Feighan 
Flood 


Ford, 

William D, 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Hanna 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Henderson 
Hogan 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hull 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
King 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Pirnie 
Poage 
Poft 


NAYS—112 


Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green, Pa. 
Halpern 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones, Ala. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Natcher 
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Preyer, N.C. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Rarick 
Reid, Ill. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rogers, Colo. 


Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 


Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Vander Jagt 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watts 

Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Williams 


lse 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 


Sullivan 
Symington 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tunney 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 

Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
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NOT VOTING—101 


Erlenborn Murphy, N.Y. 
Esch Nelsen 
Falion Passman 
Tenn. Farbstein Pepper 
Andrews, Findley Podell 
. Dak. Flowers Pollock 
Ashley Frey Powell 
Ayres Gaydos Price, Tex. 
Bell, Calif. Giaimo Railsback 
Berry Gilbert Riegle 
Blatnik Griffiths Rivers 
Bow Grover Robison 
Brock Gude Rosenthal 
Broyhill, Va. Hamilton Rostenkowski 
Hanley St Germain 
Hansen,Idaho Saylor 
Hastings Scherle 
Hawkins Sisk 
Hays Smith, Iowa 
Heckler, Mass. Snyder 
Jarman Stratton 
Johnson, Calif. Teague, Tex. 
Keith Tiernan 
Kirwan Udall 
Kleppe Waldie 
Kluczynski Watkins 
Kuykendall Watson 
Weicker 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Young 
Zion 


Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 


Coughlin 
Cowger 


Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La, 
Eilberg Montgomery 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Mann for, with Mr. Eilberg against. 
Mr. Bell of California for, with Mr. Haw- 
kins against. 
Mr. Coughlin for, with Mr. Daniels against. 
. Cowger for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 
. Saylor for, with Mr, Carey against, 
. Watkins for, with Mr. Murphy against. 
. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Podell against. 
. Snyder for, with Mr, Celler against. 
. Corbett for, with Mr. Farbstein against. 
. Finley for, with Mr. Cohelan against. 
Gude for, with Mr. Rostenkowski 
against. 
Mr. Kuykendall for, with Mr. Rosenthal 
against. 

Mrs. Heckler of Massachusetts for, with 
Mr. Gilbert against. 
Mr. Erlenborn 

against. 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Dent against. 
Mr. Weicker for, with Mr. Fallon against. 
Mr. Hastings for, with Mr. Hanley against. 
Mr, Price of Texas for, with Mr. Hamilton 
against. 
Mr. Andrews of North Dakota for, with Mr. 
Kirwan against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Ashley with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Caffery with Mr. Camp. 
Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Ayres. 
Mr. Alexander with Mr. Broyhill of Vir- 
ginia. 
Mr. Jarman with Mr. Clancy. 
Mr. Flowers with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Grover. 
Mr. Pepper with Mr. Frey. 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Donohue with Mr. Keith. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Latta. 
. Mollohan with Mr. Nelsen. 
. Rivers with Mr. Luzon. 
. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Rails- 


for, with Mr. Dawson 


`. Teague of Texas with Mr. Robison. 
. Passman with Mr, Scherle. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Wiggins. 


Mr. Stratton with Mr. Riegle. 

Mr, Sisk with Mr. Zion. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Watson. 
Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr, Tiernan with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Esch. 

Mr, Udall with Mr. Bush. 


Mr. Young with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. John- 
son of California. 

Mr. Waldie with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. de la Garza. 

Mr. Cramer with Mr. Kleppe. 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. PHILBIN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 324, nays 2, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 102, as follows: 


[Roll No. 191] 
YEAS—324 


Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall, Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray Foley 
Brinkley Ford, Gerald R. 
Brooks Ford, 
Broomfield William D. 
Brotzman Foreman 
Brown, Calif. Fountain 
Brown, Mich. Fraser 
Brown, Ohio Frelinghuysen 
Broyhill, N.C. Friedel 
Buchanan Fulton, Pa. 
Burke, Fla. Fulton, Tenn. 
Burke, Mass. Fuqua 
Burleson, Tex. Galifianakis 
Burlison, Mo. Gallagher 
Burton, Calif. Garmatz 
Button Gettys 
Byrne, Pa, Gibbons 
Byrnes, Wis. Goldwater 
Cabell Gonzalez 
Carter Goodling 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 

Flynt 


Landrum 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Lowenstein 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Melcher 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 


schmidt 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
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Mills 


Minshall 
Mize 

Mizell 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Hl. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
Olsen 
O'Konski 
O'Neal, Ga. 


O'Neill, Mass. 


Ottinger 
Patman 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 


Martin 
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Rogers, Fla. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Roth 
Roudebush 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 


NAYS—2 
Sullivan 


Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tunney 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiliams 
Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"—1 


Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Ayres 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Blatnik 
Bow 

k 


Broc 
Broyhill, Va. 
Burton, Utah 
Bush 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carey 

Celler 
Clancy 
Cohelan 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 

de la Garza 


Edwards, Ala. 


Roybal 


Edwards, La, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Fallon 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Flowers 
Frey 

Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gilbert 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heckler, Mass. 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
Latta 
Leggett 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
MacGregor 
Mann 
Meskill 
Moliohan 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced 


pairs: 


NOT VOTING—102 


Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Nelsen 
Passman 
Pepper 
Podell 
Pollock 
Powell 
Price, Tex. 
Ralisback 
Riegle 
Rivers 
Robison 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Sisk 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stratton 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Waldie 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weicker 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Zion 


the following 


. Rostenkowski with Mr. Adair. 
. Jarman with Mr. Bow. 
. Hays with Mr. Ayres. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Camp. 
. Dent with Mr. Corbett. 
. Murphy of New York with Mr. Grover. 
. Mann with Mr. Dennis. 
. Giaimo with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
. Donohue with Mr. Weicker. 

. Fallon with Mr. Saylor. 
. Hanley with Mr. Robison. 

. Flowers with Mr. Price of Texas. 
. Pepper with Mr. Latta. 
. Mollohan with Mr. Lujan. 
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Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Kuy- 
kendall. 
Mrs, Griffiths with Mrs. Heckler of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Sisk with Mr. Hastings. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Watkins. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Wiggins. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Cowger. 
Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Coughlin. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Andrews of 
North Dakota. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Clancy. 
. Caffery with Mr. Esch. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Finley. 
. Alexander with Mr. Zion. 
. Cohelan with Mr. Riegle. 
. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 
. Passman with Mr. Keith. 
. Montgomery with Mr. Broyhill of Vir- 


; de la Garza with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 


. Daniels of New Jersey with Mr. Erlen- 
born. 
Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Hansen of 


. Taylor with Mr. Snyder. 

. Stratton with Mr. Nelsen. 

. Waldie with Mr. Bell of California. 
. Corman with Mr. Frey. 

. Udall with Mr Watson 

. Johnson of California with Mr. Scherle. 
. Kluczynski with Mr. Railsback. 

. Hamilton with Mr, Pollock. 

. Gilbert with Mr. Kleppe. 

. Podell with Mr. MacGregor. 

. Eilberg with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

. Gaydos with Mr. Bush. 

. Farbstein with Mr. Berry. 

. Rosenthal with Mr, Brock. 

. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Cramer. 

. Dawson with Mr. Powell. 

. Celler with Mr. Kirwan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HOLIFIELD). Pursuant to the provisions 
of House Resolution 1094, the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency is dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill, S. 3685. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. PATMAN moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 3685 and insert in 
lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 17495 as 
passed, as follows: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—REDUCTION OF INTEREST 
CHARGES FOR MEMBERS OF THE FED- 
ERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


Sec. 101. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $250,000,000, with- 
out fiscal year limitation, to be used by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for disburse- 
ment to Federal home loan banks for the 
purpose of adjusting the effective interest 
charged by such banks on short-term and 
long-term borrowing to promote an orderly 
flow of funds into residential construction. 
The disbursement of sums appropriated 
hereunder shall be made under such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Board to assure that such sums are used to 
assist in the provision of housing for low- 
and middle-income families, and that such 
families share fully in the benefits resulting 
from the disbursement of such sums, No 
member of a Federal home loan bank shall 
use funds the interest charges on which have 
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been adjusted pursuant to the provisions of 
this section to make any loan, if— 

(1) the effective rate of interest on such 
loan exceeds the effective rate of interest on 
such funds payable by such member by a 
percentile amount which is in excess of such 
amount as the Board determines to be ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this section; or 

(2) the principal obligation of any such 
loan which is secured by a mortgage on a 
residential structure exceeds the dollar limi- 
tations on the maximum mortgage amount, 
in effect on the date the mortgage was origi- 
nated, which would be applicable if the mort- 
gage was insured by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development under section 203(b) 
or 207 of the National Housing Act. 

(b) Not more than 20 per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall be disbursed in any one Federal 
home loan bank district. 


TITLE II—AUTHORITY FOR THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
TO PROVIDE A SECONDARY MARKET 
FOR CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 302(b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately fol- 
lowing “(b)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(2) For the purposes set forth in section 
301(a), and with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development, 
the corporation is authorized, pursuant to 
commitments or otherwise, to purchase, serv- 
ice, sell, lend on the security of, or other- 
wise deal in mortgages which are not in- 
sured or guaranteed as provided in para- 
graph (1) (such mortgages referred to here- 
inafter as ‘conventional mortgages’). No such 
purchase of a conventional mortgage shall be 
made if the outstanding principal balance of 
the mortgage at the time of purchase ex- 
ceeds 75 per ventum of the value of the prop- 
erty securing the mortgage, unless (A) the 
seller retains a participation of not less than 
10 per centum in the mortgage; (B) for such 
period and under such circumstances as the 
corporation may require, the seller agrees to 
repurchase or replace the mortgage upon de- 
mand of the corporation in the event that 
the mortgage is in default; or (C) that 
portion of the unpaid principal balance of 
the mortgage which is in excess of such 75 
per centum is guaranteed or insured by a 
qualified private insurer as determined by 
the corporation. The corporation shall not 
issue a commitment to purchase a conven- 
tional mortgage prior to the date the mort- 
gage is originated, if such mortgage is eligible 
for purchase under the preceding sentence 
only by reason of compliance with the re- 
quirements of clause (A) of such sentence. 
The corporation may purchase a conven- 
tional mortgage which was originated more 
than one year prior to the purchase date 
only if the seller is currently engaged in 
mortgage lending or investing activities and 
if, as a result thereof, the cumulative aggre- 
gate of the principal balances of all con- 
ventional mortgages purchased by the cor- 
poration which were originated more than 
one year prior to the date of purchase does 
not exceed 10 per centum of the cumulative 
aggregate of the principal balances of all 
conventional mortgages purchased by the 
corporation. The corporation shall establish 
limitations governing the maximum princi- 
pal obligation of conventional mortgages 
purchased by it which are comparable to the 
limitations which would be applicable if 
the mortgage were insured by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development under 
section 203(b) or 207 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

“(3) The corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
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mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low and moderate 
income housing in implementation of its 
Special assistance functions.” 

(b) Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
(12 U.S.C. 82) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Eleventh. Liabilities incurred in connec- 
tion with sales of mortgages, or participations 
therein, to the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation or the Federal Home Loan Mortgage 
Corporation.”. 


TITLE III— FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 302, As used in this title— 

(a) The term “Board of Directors” means 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

(b) The term “Corporation” means the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
created by this title. 

(c) The term “law” includes any law of the 
United States or of any State (including any 
rule of law or of equity). 

(d) The term “mortgage” includes such 
classes of liens as are commonly given or are 
legally effective to secure advances on, or the 
unpaid purchase price of, real estate under 
the laws of the State in which the real estate 
is located, together with the credit instru- 
ments, if any, secured thereby, and includes 
interests In mortgages. 

(e) The term “organization” means any 
corporation, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, or business entity. 

(f) The term “prescribe” means to pre- 
scribe by regulations or otherwise. 

(g) The term “property” includes any 
property, whether real, personal, mixed, or 
otherwise, including without limitation on 
the generality of the foregoing choses in 
action and mortgages, and includes any in- 
terest in any of the foregoing. 

(h) The term “residential mortgage” 
means a mortgage which (1) is a mortgage 
on real estate, in fee simple or under a 
leasehold having such term as may be pre- 
scribed by the Corporation, upon which there 
is located a structure or structures designed 
in whole or in part for residential use, or 
which comprises or includes one or more 
condominium units or dwelling units (as 
defined by the Corporation) and (2) has 
such characteristics and meets such require- 
ments as to amount, term, repayment pro- 
visions, number of families, status as a first 
lien on such real estate, and otherwise, as 
may be prescribed by the Corporation. 

(i) The term “conventional mortgage” 
means a mortgage other than a mortgage 
as to which the Corporation has the benefit 
of any guaranty, insurance or other obliga- 
tion by the United States or a State or an 
agency or instrumentality of either. 

(j) The term “security” has the mean- 
ing ascribed to it by section 2 of the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. 

(K) The term “State”, whether used as a 
noun or otherwise, includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 303. (a) There is created the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, which 
shall be a body corporate and shall be under 
the direction of a Board of Directors com- 
posed of the members of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, who shall serve as such 
without additional compensation. The Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
shall be the Chairman of the Board of Direc- 
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tors. The principal office of the Corporation 
shall be in the District of Columbia or at 
such other place as the Corporation may from 
time to time prescribe. The Corporation shall 
be a member of each Federal home loan bank 
and, except as otherwise provided by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, shall have 
all the benefits, powers, and privileges, and 
in the exercise thereof shall be subject to all 
liabilities, conditions, and limitations (except 
those relating to Federal home loan bank 
stock and subscriptions thereto and those 
under provisions of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act preceding section 9) which are 
provided by the terms of such Act or other 
Federal statute for members of any such 
bank. 

(b) The Corporation shall have power (1) 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; (2) 
to have succession until dissolved by Act of 
Congress; (3) to make and enforce such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purposes 
or provisions of this title; (4) to make and 
perform contracts, agreements, and commit- 
ments; (5) to prescribe and impose fees and 
charges for services by the Corporation; (6) 
to settle, adjust, and compromise, and with 
or without consideration or benefit to the 
Corporation to release or waive in whole or 
in part, in advance or otherwise, any claim, 
demand, or right of, by, or against the Cor- 
poration; (7) to sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any State, Federal, or other 
court; (8) to acquire, take, hold, and own, 
and to deal with and dispose of any property; 
and (9) to determine its necessary expendi- 
tures and the manner in which the same 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, and ap- 
point, employ, and fix and provide for the 
compensation and benefits of officers, em- 
ployees, attorneys, and agents, all without 
regard to any other law except as may be 
provided by the Corporation or by laws here- 
after enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of this sentence, Nothing in this 
title or any other law shall be construed to 
prevent the appointment, employment, and 
provision for compensation and benefits, as 
an officer, employee, attorney, or agent of the 
Corporation, of any officer, employee, attor- 
ney, or agent of any department, establish- 
ment, or corporate or other instrumentality 
of the Government, including any Federal 
home loan bank or member thereof. The Cor- 
poration, with the consent of any such de- 
partment, establishment, or instrumentality, 
including any field services thereof, may uti- 
lize and act through any such department, 
establishment, or instrumentality and may 
avail itself of the use of information, serv- 
ices, facilities, and personnel thereof, and 
may pay compensation therefor, and all of 
the foregoing are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide the same to the Corporation as it may 
request. 

(c) Funds of the Corporation may be in- 
vested in such investments as the Board of 
Directors may prescribe. Any Federal Reserve 
bank or Federal home loan bank, or any 
bank as to which at the time of its designa- 
tion by the Corporation there is outstanding 
a designation by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as a general or other depositary of public 
money, may be designated by the Corpor- 
ation as a depositary or custodian or as a 
fiscal or other agent of the Corporation, and 
is hereby authorized to act as such depositary, 
custodian, or agent, When designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Corporation shall be a depositary of public 
money under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and may also be employed as fiscal or other 
agent of the United States, and it shall 
perform all such reasonable duties as such 
depositary or agent as may be required of it. 

(d) The Corporation, including its fran- 
chise, activities, capital, reserves, surplus, 
and income, shall be exempt from all taxa- 
tion now or hereafter imposed by the United 
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States, by any territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority, ex- 
cept that any real property of the Cor- 
poration shall be subject to State, terri- 
torial, county, municipal, or local taxation 
to the same extent according to its value 
as other real property is taxed. The pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be applicable 
without regard to any other law, including 
without limitation on the generality of the 
foregoing section 3301 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954, except laws hereafter en- 
acted by Congress expressly in limitation 
of this subsection. 

(e) All notes, bonds, debentures or other 
Obligations of the Corporation, or other se- 
curities (including stock) of the Corporation, 
and the interest, dividends, or other income 
therefrom, shall be exempt from all taxation 
(except estate, inheritance, and gift taxes) 
now or hereafter imposed by any territory, 
dependency, or possession of the United 
States, or by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, or any States, 
county, municipality, or local taxing au- 
thority. The foregoing exemption from taxa- 
tion shall include exemption from taxation 
measured by such obligations or securities 
or by such interest, dividends, or other in- 
come, and from inclusion of such obliga- 
tions or securities, or such taxation. 

(f) Notwithstanding section 1349 of title 
28 of the United States Code or any other 
provision of law, (1) the Corporation shall 
be deemed to be an agency included in sec- 
tions 1345 and 1442 of such title 28; (2) all 
civil actions to which the Corporation is a 
party shall be deemed to arise under the 
laws of the United States, and the district 
courts of the United States shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction of all such actions, without 
regard to amount or value; and (3) any civil 
or other action, case, or controversy in a 
court of a State, or in any court other than 
a district court of the United States, to which 
the Corporation is a party may at any time 
before the trial thereof be removed by the 
Corporation without the giving of any bond 
or security, to the district court of the United 
States for the district and division embrac- 
ing the place where the same is pending, 
or, if there is no such district court, to the 
district court of the United States for the 
district in which the principal office of the 
Corporation is located, by following any pro- 
cedure for removal of causes in effect at the 
time of such removal. No attachment or ex- 
ecution shall be issued against the Corpora- 
tion or any of its property before final judg- 
ment in any State, Federal, or other court. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 304. (a) The capital stock of the Cor- 
poration shall consist of nonvoting common 
stock which shall be issued only to Federal 
home loan banks and shall have such par 
value and such other characteristics as the 
Corporation prescribes. Stock of the Cor- 
poration shall be evidenced in such man- 
ner and shall be transferable only to such 
extent, to such transferees, and in such man- 
ner, as the Corporation prescribes. 

(b) The Federal home loan banks shall 
from time to time subscribe, at such price 
not less than par as the Corporation shall 
from time to time fix, for such amounts of 
common stock as the Corporation prescribes, 
and such banks shall pay therefor at such 
time or times and in such amount or 
amounts as may from time to time be fixed 
by call of the Corporation. The amount of 
the payments for which such banks may be 
obligated under such subscriptions shall not 
exceed a cumulative total of $100,000,000. 

(c) Subscriptions of the respective Federal 
home loan banks to such stock shall be al- 
located by the Corporation. 

(a) The Corporation may retire at any 
time all or any part of the stock of the Cor- 
poration, or may call for retirement all or any 
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part of the stock of the Corporation by (1) 
publishing a notice of the call in the Fed- 
eral Register or providing such notice in such 
other manner as the Corporation may deter- 
mine to be appropriate, and (2) depositing 
with the Treasury of the United States, for 
the purpose of such retirement, funds suf- 
ficient to effect such retirement. No call for 
the retirement of any stock shall be made, and 
no stock shall be retired without call, if im- 
mediately after such action, the total of the 
stock not called for retirement and of the 
reserves and surplus of the Corporation would 
be less than $100,000,000. The retirement of 
stock shall be at the par value thereof, or at 
the price at which such stock was issued if 
such price is greater than par value. No dec- 
laration of any dividend on stock of the Cor- 
poration shall be effective with respect to 
stock which at the time of such declaration 
is the subject of an outstanding retirement 
call the effective date of which has arrived. 


MORTGAGE OPERATIONS 


Sec. 305. (a) (1) The Corporation is au- 
thorized to purchase, and make commit- 
ments to purchase, residential mortgages 
from any Federal home loan bank, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
any member of a Federal home loan bank, or 
any other financial institution the deposits 
or accounts of which are insured by an agency 
of the United States, and to hold and deal 
with, and sell or otherwise dispose of, pur- 
suant to commitments or otherwise, any such 
mortgage or interest therein. The operations 
of the Corporation under this section shall 
be confined so far as practicable to residential 
mortgages which are deemed by the corpora- 
tion to be of such quality, type, and class as 
to meet generally the purchase standards 
imposed by private institutional mortgage 
investors, 

(2) No conventional mortgage shall be 
purchased under this section if the outstand- 
ing principal balance of the mortgage at the 
time of purchase exceeds 75 per centum of 
the value of the property securing the mort- 
gage, unless (A) the seller retains a partici- 
pation of not less than 10 per centum in the 
mortgage; (B) for such period and under 
such circumstances as the Corporation may 
require, the seller agrees to repurchase or 
replace the mortgage upon demand of the 
Corporation in the event that the mortgage 
is in default; or (C) that portion of the un- 
paid principal balance of the mortgage which 
is in excess of such 75 per centum is zuar- 
anteed or insured by a qualified private in- 
surer as determined by the Corporation. The 
Corporation shall not issue a commitment 
to purchase a conventional mortgage prior 
to the date the mortgage is originated, if 
such mortgage is eligible for purchase under 
the preceding sentence only by reason of 
compliance with the requirements of clause 
(A) of such sentence. The Corporation may 
purchase a conventional mortgage which was 
originated more than one year prior to the 
purchase date only if the seller is currently 
engaged in mortgage lending or investing 
activities and if, as a result thereof, the cum- 
ulative aggregate of the principal balances 
of all conventional mortgages purchased by 
the Corporation which were originated more 
than one year prior to the date of purchase 
does not exceed 10 per centum of the cumu- 
lative aggregate of the principal balances 
of all conventional mortgages purchased by 
the Corporation. The Corporation shall estab- 
lish limitations governing the maximum 
principal obligation of conventional mort- 
gages purchased by it which are comparable 
to the limitations which would be applicable 
if the mortgage were insured by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development under 
section 203(b) or 207 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

(3) The sale or other disposition by the 
Corporation of a mortgage under this section 
may be with or without recourse, and shall 
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be upon such terms and conditions relating 
to resale, repurchase, guaranty, substitution, 
replacement, or otherwise as the Corporation 
may prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other law, au- 
thority to enter into and to perform and 
carry out any transaction or matter re- 
ferred to in this section is conferred on any 
Federal home loan bank, the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, any Fed- 
eral savings and loan association, any Fed- 
eral home loan bank member, and any other 
financial institution the deposits or accounts 
of which are insured by an agency of the 
United States to the extent that Congress 
has the power to confer such authority. 


OBLIGATIONS AND SECURITIES 


Sec. 306. (a) The Corporation is authorized, 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, to borrow, to give security, to pay 
interest or other return, and to issue notes, 
debentures, bonds, or other obligations, or 
other securities, including without limita- 
tion mortgaged-backed securities guaranteed 
by the Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation in the manner provided in section 306 
(g) of the National Housing Act. Any obli- 
gation or security of the Corporation shall be 
valid and binding notwithstanding that a 
persons or persons purporting to have exe- 
cuted or attested the same may have died, 
become under disability, or ceased to hold 
office or employment before the issuance 
thereof. 

(b) The Corporation may, by regulation 
or by writing executed by the Corporation, 
establish prohibitions or restrictions upon 
the creation of indebtedness or obligations 
of the Corporation or of liens or charges 
upon property of the Corporation, including 
after-acquired property, and create liens and 
charges, which may be floating liens or 
charges, upon all or any part or parts of the 
property of the Corporation, including after- 
acquired property. Such prohibitions, re- 
strictions, liens, and charges shall have such 
effect, including without limitation on the 
generality of the foregoing such rank and 
priority, as may be provided by regulations 
of the Corporation or by writings executed 
by the Corporation, and shall create causes 
of action which may be enforced by action 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia or in the United States 
district court for any judicial district in 
which any of the property affected is lo- 
cated. Process in any such action may run 
to and be served in any judicial district 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

(c) The Federal home loan banks shall, 
to such extent as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe, guarantee the faithful and timely 
performance by the Corporation of any obli- 
gation or undertaking of the Corporation on 
or with respect to any security (which term 
as used in this sentence shall not include the 
capital stock referred to in section 304 of this 
title). 

(d) The provisions of this section and of 
any restriction, prohibition, lien, or charge 
referred to in subsection (b) shall be fully 
effective notwithstanding any other law, in- 
cluding without limitation on the generality 
of the foregoing any law of or relating to 
sovereign immunity or priority. 

(e) The Corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low- and moderate- 
income housing in implementation of its 
special assistance functions. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Sec. 307. (a) All rights and remedies of 
the Corporation, including without limita- 
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tion on the generality of the foregoing any 
rights and remedies of the Corporation on, 
under, or with respect to any mortgage or 
any obligation secured thereby, shall be im- 
mune from impairment, limitation, or re- 
striction by or under (1) any law (except 
laws enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of this sentence) which becomes 
effective after the acquisition by the Corpo- 
ration of the subject or property on, under, 
or with respect to which such right or remedy 
arises or exists or would so arise or exist in 
the absence of such law, or (2) any admin- 
istrative or other action which becomes effec- 
tive after such acquisition. The Corporation 
shall be entitled to all immunities and pri- 
orities, Including without limitation on the 
generality of the foregoing all immunities 
and priorities under any such law or action, 
to which it would be entitled if it were the 
United States or if it were an unincorpo- 
rated agency of the United States. 

(b) The first two sentences of paragraph 
(6) of subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act are amended 
to read as follows: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the financial trans- 
actions of said corporation shall be audited 
by the General Accounting Office in accord- 
ance with title II of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, and banking and 
checking accounts of said Corporation and 
said board shall be maintained in accordance 
with section 302 of that Act. Except as now 
or hereafter provided by this section, no 
provision of law other than this act or title 
IV of the National Housing Act shall be ap- 
plicable to obligations, expenditures, lending, 
or payments of said board or corporation, or, 
to such extent as said board may provide, to 
personnel or positions thereof, but the ac- 
tivities of the Board and of the Corporation 
shall be the subject of an annual review by 
Congress.” 

(c) The financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance 
with the principles and procedures appli- 
cable to commercial corporate transactions 
under such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The representatives of the 
General Accounting Office shall have access 
to all books, accounts, financial records, re- 
ports, files, and all other papers, things, or 
property belonging to or in use by the re- 
spective corporation and necessary to facili- 
tate the audit, and they shall be afforded 
full facilities for verifying transactions with 
the balances or securities held by deposi- 
taries, fiscal agents, and custodians. A report 
on each such audit shall be made by the 
Comptroller General to the Congress. The 
Corporation shall reimburse the General 
Accounting Office for the full cost of any 
such audit as billed therefor by the Comp- 
troller General. 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 308. (a) Except as expressly authorized 
by statute of the United States, no individual 
or organization (except the Corporation) 
shall use the term “Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation”, or any combination of 
words including the words “Federal”, and 
“Home Loan”, and “Mortgage’’, as a name or 
part thereof under which any individual or 
organization does any business, but this sen- 
tence shall not make unlawful the use of 
any name under which business is being done 
on the date of the enactment of this Act. No 
individual or organization shall use or display 
(1) any sign, device, or insigne prescribed or 
approved by the Corporation for use or dis- 
play by the Corporation or by members of 
the Federal home loan banks, (2) any copy, 
reproduction, or colorable imitation of any 
such sign, device, or insigne, or (3) any sign, 
device, or insigne reasonably calculated to 
convey the impression that it is a sign, device, 
or insigne used by the Corporation or pre- 
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scribed or approved by the Corporation, con- 
trary to regulations of the Corporation pro- 
hibiting, or limiting or restricting, such use 
or display by such individual or organization. 
An organization violating this subsection 
shall for each violation be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000. An officer or mem- 
ber of an organization participating or know- 
ingly acquiescing in any violation of this 
subsection shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. An individ- 
ual violating this subsection shall for each 
violation be punished as set forth in the 
sentence next preceding this sentence. 

(b) The provisions of sections 215, 607, 658, 
1011, and 1014 of title 18 of the United States 
Code are extended to apply to and with 
respect to the Corporation, and for the 
purposes of such section 658 the term “any 
property mortgage or pledged”, as used there- 
in, shall without limitation on its generality 
include any property subject to mortgage, 
pledge, or lien acquired by the Corporation by 
assignment or otherwise. 

(c) The term “bank examiner or assistant 
examiner”, as used in section 655 of such 
title 18, shall include any examiner or as- 
sistant examiner who is an officer of employee 
of the Corporation and any person who makes 
or participates in the making of any examina- 
tion of or for the Corporation. 

(ad) The term “bank”, as used in subsec- 
tion (f) of section 2113 of such title 18, shall 
be deemed to include the Corporation, and 
any building used in whole or in part by the 
Corporation shall be deemed to be used in 
whole or in part as a bank, within the mean- 
ing of such section 2113. 

(e) The terms “agency” and “agencies” 
shall be deemed to include the Corporation 
wherever used with reference to an agency 
or agencies of the United States in sections 
201, 202, 203, 205, 207, 208, 209, 286, 287, 371, 
506, 595, 602, 641, 654, 701, 872, 1001, 1002, 
1016, 1017, 1361, 1505, and 2073 of such title 
18. Any officer or employee of the Corporation 
shall be deemed to be a person mentioned 
in section 602 of such title 18 within the 
meaning of sections 603 and 606 of such title. 

(f) The terms “obligation or other secu- 
rity” and “obligations or other securities”, 
wherever used (with or without the words 
“of the United States”) in sections 471 to 
476, both inclusive, and section 492 of such 
title 18, are extended to include any obliga- 
tion or other security of or issued by the 
Corporation. Any reference in sections 474, 
494, 495, and 642 of such title 18 to the 
United States, except in a territorial sense, or 
to the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
extended to include the Corporation. Section 
477 of such title 18 is extended to apply with 
respect to section 476 of such title as ex- 
tended by the first sentence of this sub- 
section (f), and for this purpose the term 
“United States” as used in such section 476 
shall include the Corporation. 


TERRITORIAL APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other law, 
this title shall be applicable to the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories 
and possessions of the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 310. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, or as otherwise provided by the 
Corporation or by laws hereafter enacted by 
the Congress expressly in limitation of pro- 
visions of this title, the powers and functions 
of the Corporation and of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be exercisable, and the provi- 
sions of this title shall be applicable and 
effective, without regard to any other law. 
Notwithstanding any other evidences of the 
intention of Congress, it is hereby declared 
to be the controlling intent of Congress that 
if any provision of this title, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstances, 
is held invalid, the remainder of this title, or 
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the application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


TITLE IV—GOVERNMENT 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
ASSISTANCE FUNDS 


Src. 401 (a) Section 305(e) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out “by 
$500,000,000 on July 1, 1969” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “by $2,000,000,000 on July 1, 
1969”. 

(b) Section 305(g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out everything in the first sen- 
tence after “exceed” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the dollar limitation on maximum 
principal obligation that would be applicable 
to such mortgage if insured under section 
235 (1) of this Act.” 


TITLE VI—FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE 
AUTHORITY 

Sec. 601. Section 3(a) of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of 
the United States Code with respect to the 
veterans’ home loan program, to amend the 
National Housing Act with respect to interest 
rates on insured mortgages, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 7, 1968, is amended 
by striking out “October 1, 1970” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “October 1, 1971". 


TITLE VII —INVESTMENT OF COMMER- 
CIAL BANK RESERVES 
§ 701. Amendment of section 19(g), Federal 
Reserve Act 
Section 19(g) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 465) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after “(g)” and by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 
“(2) In the determination of the amount 
of any reserve balance required under this 
section for any type or types of deposits 
specified by the Board for the purposes of 
this paragraph, there may be deducted, in 
whole or in such part as the Board may pre- 
scribe, any investments in obligations speci- 
fied by the Board issued by Federal agencies 
for the purpose of directly or indirectly fi- 
nancing the construction or acquisition of 
residential real property.” 


TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 


§ 801. Settlement costs in the financing of 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration assisted 
housing 

(a) With respect to housing built, reha- 
bilitated, or sold with assistance provided 
under the National Housing Act or under 
chapter 37, United States Code, the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development 
and the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
are respectively authorized and directed to 
prescribe standards governing the amounts 
of settlement costs allowable in connection 
with the financing of such housing in any 
such area. Such standards shall— 

(1) be established after consultation be- 
tween the Secretary and the Administrator; 

(2) be consistent in any area for housing 
assisted under the National Housing Act and 
housing assisted under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; and 

(3) be based on the Secretary’s and the 
Administrator’s estimates of the reasonable 
charge for necessary services involved in set- 
tlements for particular classes of mortgages 
and loans. 

(b) The Secretary and the Administrator 
shall undertake a joint study and make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress not later 
than one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act with respect to legislative and ad- 
ministrative actions which should be taken 
to reduce mortgage settlement costs and to 
standardize these costs for all geographic 
areas, 


§ 802. Emergency relief from interest rate 
conflict between Federal law and 
State law 


NATIONAL 
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Notwithstanding any other law, from the 
date of enactment of this title until July 1, 
1972, loans to local public agencies under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and to 
local public housing agencies under the 
United States Housing Act of 1937 may, 
when determined by the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to be necessary 
because of interest rate limitations of State 
laws, bear interest at a rate less than the 
applicable going Federal rate but not less 
than 6 per centum per annum. 

§ 803. Treasury borrowing authority for new 
communities program 

Section 407(a) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “The 
Secretary may issue obligations to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in an amount outstand- 
ing at any one time sufficient to enable the 
Secretary to carry out his functions with re- 
spect to the guarantees authorized by this 
title. The obligations issued under this sub- 
section shall have such maturities and bear 
such rate or rates of interest as shall be 
determined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Secretary issued under this subsection, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in 
force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under such Act are extended 
to include purchases of the Secretary's obli- 
gations hereunder.” 


§ 804. Security authorized for public funds 
deposits 

Section 5(b) (2) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(b)(2)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, and may 
give security for public funds (as defined by 
the Board) deposited in savings accounts 
(including certificates of deposit)”. 


§ 805. Savings and loan holding company 
assistance for low and middle in- 
come housing 

Section 408(d) (4) of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(d) (4)) is amended 
by striking the semicolon in the last sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “, how- 
ever, upon prior written approval of the Cor- 
poration the foregoing prohibitions may be 
waived to the extent such transactions make 
sums available to be used to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for low and middle income 
families;”’. 


§ 806. Extension of time for continuance of 
certain activities 
Section 408(c) (2) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(c)(2)) is amended by 
Sater “two” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“five”. 


§ 807. Statewide lending for Federal savings 
and loan associations 

Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act 
of 1933 is amended (1) by adding after “their 
home office” in the first sentence the fol- 
lowing: “or within the State in which such 
home office is located”; and (2) by sub- 
stituting the word “section” for the word 
“proviso” used in the last clause of the sec- 
ond proviso. 


§ 808. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation reserve 
Section 403(b) of the National Housing Act 
is amended by changing “twenty” in the 
third sentence to read “thirty”. 


§ 809. Savings and loan associations as pen- 
sion trustees 
Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(c)) is amended 
by inserting before the next to the last 
paragraph a new paragraph as follows: 
“Any such association is authorized to act 
as trustee of any trust created or organized 
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in the United States and forming part of a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing plan 
which qualifies or qualified for specific tax 
treatment under section 401(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, if the funds of 
such trust are invested only in savings ac- 
counts or deposits in such association or in 
obligations or securities issued by such asso- 
ciation. All funds held in such fiduciary ca- 
pacity by any such association may be com- 
mingled for appropriate purposes of invest- 
ment, but individual records shall be kept by 
the fiduciary for each participant and shall 
show in proper detail all transactions en- 
gaged in under the authority of this para- 
graph.” 

Sec. 810. Section 401(f) (2) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out all 
that follows “increased by” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$6,300,000 on July 1, 1970.” 

“STATE REGULATION 


Sec. 811. Nothing contained in this title 
shall preclude a State or other local jurisdic- 
tion from imposing, in accordance with the 
laws of such State or other local jurisdiction, 
any valid nondiscriminatory tax, obligation, 
or regulation on the partnership as a taxable 
and or legal entity, but no limited partner 
of the partnership not otherwise subject to 
taxation or regulation by or judicial process 
of a State or other local jurisdiction shall be 
subject to taxation or regulation by or sub- 
ject to or denied access to judicial process 
of such State or other local jurisdiction, or be 
so subject or denied access to any greater 
extent, because of activities of the corpora- 
tion or partnership within such State or 
other local jurisdiction.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. PATMAN). 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 17495) was 
laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 3685, EMERGENCY HOME FI- 
NANCE ACT OF 1970 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House insist 
on its amendment to the bill (S. 3685) 
to increase the availability of mortgage 
credit for the financing of urgently need- 
ed housing, and for other purposes, and 
request a conference with the Senate 
thereon. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Mr. 
Parman, Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. WIDNALL, Mrs. Dwyer, and 
Mr. Jounson of Pennsylvania. 


HOW CAN YOU VOTE NO ON 
A HOUSING BILL? 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I worked 
hard on the so-called emergency home 
finance bill just passed by the House. 
That measure has taken the full time 
and attention of all of us on the Housing 
Subcommittee, and of all of the senior 
members of the full Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, for & long time. And 
we have now ended up—after 6 months 
of intensive effort—with a bill which 
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subsidizes the savings and loans, but does 
virtually nothing for the average Ameri- 
can family. This has been a tragic waste 
of everyone's time, for the bill is now an 
empty shell. 

As I said in the debate, President 
Nixon can claim any credit he wants to 
for the one administration proposal in 
the bill—title I to subsidize the lenders 
by $250 million so that they will con- 
tinue to lend money at current rates of 
interest. There is no provision in the 
legislation indicating any concern over 
who gets the mortgages which this title 
would finance. They can be rich people, 
or subsidized very poor people, but the 
fellow in the middle will get no help. He 
can not afford a mortgage at today’s in- 
terest rates. And he would not be any 
better off under this bill than he is now. 

Reluctantly, therefore—for I hate to 
devote 6 solid months of hard work to a 
bill which is so weak that it does no 
good—lI had to vote no. 

This bill will be hailed as a great vic- 
tory for the administration’s housing 
program, but what it adds up to, as a 
result of the votes in the House today on 
specific provisions, is a big round zero— 
costing the taxpayers $250 million to sub- 
sidize lenders to lend to the rich. 

“How can you vote no on a housing 
bill?” On this one, as it was mangled 
in the House, it was not hard to vote no. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 


bill just passed and to include relevant 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested this time for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the distinguished minority leader’s in- 
quiry, we will ask to go over upon the 
announcement of next week’s program, 
which is as follows: 

We are listing these bills for Monday 
and the balance of the week, which 
means Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day. 

H.R. 17825, Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act Amendments of 
1970, under an open rule with 3 hours 
of debate. 

H.R. 16065, to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities Act of 1965, under an open rule 
with 1 hour of debate. 

S.J. Resolution 88, to create a Com- 
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mission to Study Bankruptcy Laws, un- 
der an open rule with 1 hour of debate. 

The Independence Day recess, as pre- 
viously announced, will be from the close 
of business on Wednesday, July 1 uniil 
Monday noon, July 6. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 

There may also be some unanimous- 
consent bills but I am not sure at this 
time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIFIELD) . Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that any business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES AND THE 
SPEAKER TO SIGN ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
DULY PASSED BY THE TWO 
HOUSES AND FOUND TRULY EN- 
ROLLED 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
Monday the Clerk be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the Senate and that 
the Speaker be authorized to sign any 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, on rolicall 
189, I was present all the time but did 
not answer to my name. Had I voted, I 
would have voted “aye.” 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, during roll- 
call No. 190 this afternoon I was un- 
avoidably detained on business with 
constituents outside the Chamber. Had 
I been present I would have voted “yea.” 
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EQUAL TV TIME GIVEN TO DEMO- 
CRATS TO REBUT PRESIDENT'S 
SPEECH 


(Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, this Congressman was inter- 
ested in the decision of the three major 
TV networks to grant equal time to the 
Democratic Party to rebut the speeches 
of the President. 

Clearly, this has never before been 
done, A similar courtesy was not shown 
the Republicans when the Democrats 
were in office. However, Mr. Speaker, if 
it is determined that this is fair, then 
I think we should be completely fair and 
forthright in time allotted the various 
parties. 

Mr. Speaker, when the President speaks 
he is simultaneously covered by all the 
networks. The news programs that day 
give excerpts of this simultaneous cov- 
erage. The President, in effect, has one 
exposure though it is covered by all the 
networks. 

Under the procedure which the net- 
works are making available time to the 
Democrats, they will have a great deal 
more news exposure for the simple rea- 
son that the time is not granted simul- 
taneously. Senator MANSFIELD has just 
yesterday spoken out on one of the net- 
works. The radio and television stations 
last night carried excerpts of what he 
stated as news coverage. Now we must 
look forward to the same thing occur- 
ring a second and a third time as the 
other networks grant time for rebuttal. 

It is obvious, Mr. Speaker, that this 
gives a much greater exposure, because 
of the three separate time intervals, than 
did the President’s original simultaneous 
coverage. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I have today requested the Chairman of 
the FCC to look into this matter and de- 
termine whether the spirit of the fair- 
ness doctrine is being violated by the 
networks through their failure to grant 
simultaneous rebuttal time. 

Additionally, Mr. Speaker, I have also 
requested today of the FCC an opinion as 
to whether or not the fairness doctrine 
may also be applied to equal time for 
both antiadministration Democrats and 
proadministration Republicans in news 
programs. To even the most casual ob- 
server, it is very evident that antiadmin- 
istration Democratic Members of the 
other body such as Senators FULBRIGHT, 
McGovern, et cetera, receive a dispropor- 
tionate amount of national newscasting 
time as related to proadministration Re- 
publicans. 

If the networks are going to interpret 
the fairness doctrine to require their 
granting equal time to antiadministra- 
tion Democrats to rebut the President of 
the United States, then I feel it is only 
fair and equitable that the fairness doc- 
trine also be interpreted to require the 
networks to affirmatively seek out pro- 
administration Republicans and allot 
them equal time to that given the critics 
in the news programs. 
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ABSURDITY OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA COUNCIL ACTION ON 
MARIHUANA PENALTIES 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year it will be recalled that the District 
of Columbia City Council Chairman Gil- 
bert Hahn, Jr., and Councilman Henry 
Robinson proposed easing the mari- 
huana laws to the point of being a prac- 
tical nullity. At that time I said: 

Certainly, if the enlightened thought is 
that the drug abuse problem will be resolved 
through educaton, no amount of effort will 
counter what the law tends to condone. 


Earlier this week the District of Co- 
lumbia Council gave preliminary ap- 
proval to a proposed regulation that 
would make the “use” or “being under 
the influence” of marihuana a misde- 
meanor with a punishment, upon con- 
viction, of no more than $300 fine and/or 
10 days in jail. In addition, no police 
records would be kept on anyone con- 
victed under the regulation, regardless of 
age or the number of convictions. 

While crime in the District and else- 
where continues to be a problem of ma- 
jor proportions, one may well wonder 
why the city council finds it necessary 
to preoccupy itself with seeking new 
ways to circumvent existing drug laws 
by going off on a questionable tangent. 
Already applicable to the District of Co- 
lumbia is the Marihuana Tax Act of 1937 
which proscribes the sale of marihuana 
except as provided by the act. In addi- 
tion, the already very lenient District of 
Columbia Uniform Narcotics Act penal- 
izes the possession of marihuana by a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than 
$1,000 and/or not more than 1 year in 
jail for the first offense. The U.S. attor- 
ney’s office now has the option to recom- 
mend prosecution under either act, and 
its option would extend to the new regu- 
lation if finally adopted by the council. 

Council Chairman Hahn suggests that 
the proposed regulation is an exercise of 
the council’s police powers in an area 
that is not preempted by Congress. Such 
a position is very tenuous at best. More 
importantly, however, is the fact that 
the two new violations defined by the 
council’s regulation are not as suscep- 
tible of readily obtainable proofs as are 
existing violations. The underlying pur- 
pose of the council's action, therefore, 
emerges as a thinly disguised attempt to 
provide for an alternative prosecution 
for which the proofs would be sufficiently 
difficult that a recommendation by the 
U.S. attorney’s office to turn a case over 
to the District of Columbia Corporation 
Counsel for prosecution under the pro- 
posed regulation would have the prac- 
tical effect of letting the accused off with 
hardly a scratch. It would certainly seem 
to me that the council majority should be 
somewhat more than casually concerned 
that the Acting Corporation Counsel has 
termed the proposed regulation “highly 
objectionable” as written. 

I commend Councilmen Phillip J. 
Daugherty and the Reverend Carlton W. 
Veazey for their commonsense objections 
to the regulation and hope they can im- 
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part enough of this sense to the other 
council members before the final vote 
on the regulation is taken next week. 

For the sake of comparison it may be 
of interest to note the comparable State 
laws in nearby Maryland and Virginia 
for possession of marihuana. Neither 
State has penalties for violations de- 
scribed by the proposed District of Co- 
lumbia Council regulation as “use” or 
“being under the infiuence of” mari- 
huana. For a first offense in Maryland, 
the new law enacted this year provides 
for penalties upon conviction of not more 
than $15,000 fine and/or not more than 
5 years’ imprisonment. Virginia’s law 
specifies first offense penalties for pos- 
session of marihuana of up to $1,000 fine 
and/or 3 to 5 years’ imprisonment. In 
both States, the violation is declared to 
be a felony. It would seem that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council is asking for 
trouble by attempting to downgrade 
marihuana penalties relative to those in 
surrounding States. 


THE GAO MEAT INSPECTION 
REVELATIONS 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been deeply disappointed as a result of 
newspaper accounts of General Account- 
ing Office finding during its investigation 
of contamination of meat products at 40 
Midwest and Southwest packing plants. 

I have not had an opportunity to study 
the report, but I have been looking into 
the meat inspection situation here in the 
United States, as well as inspection of 
imported meat, because I believe that it 
is crucial, both to consumers and to the 
welfare of our whole meat industry, from 
farmers and ranchers to retail stores. 
Unless the American housewife has com- 
plete confidence in the meat products 
offered for sale, the industry is going to 
suffer, and our diets will suffer. 

One thing I know: if meat inspection 
is weak, we have some responsibility for 
it right here in Congress. Adequate in- 
spection requires adequate appropria- 
tions for inspectors. I am very fearful 
that with our topsy-turvy sense of values 
and priorities in the current war period, 
the administration has failed to ask, and 
we have failed to appropriate, the funds 
necessary to build up our inspection 
staffs to a level adequate to make fully 
effective the Wholesome Meat Act. 

We do not have enough inspectors 
either on imported meat inspection, to 
which I have referred before, nor do we 
have enough to handle the current 
amount of domestic work to be done, 
without the increasing responsibilities 
given the service by the Wholesome Meat 
Act. 

Inspection service, because it is a mat- 
ter of protection of consumers, is sup- 
posed to be provided by the Government. 
Packers are supposed to pay the Govern- 
ment for the service only when they ex- 
tend operations from 8 to 10 or 12 hours 
a day for a brief period, or when there 
is a temporary unscheduled need for ex- 
tra inspection service. 

Because of a shortage of Government- 
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supplied inspectors, however, these over- 
time assessments of packers are being 
built into regular operations. 

I am told some packing plants which 
operate around the clock—24 hours a 
day—are supplied only enough inspectors 
for 16 hours. As a consequence, each in- 
spector has to be on the job 12 hours, 
and the packer regularly has to pay for 4 
hours of work from each of them at the 
overtime rate. 

In spite of the shortage of Federal in- 
spection manpower, the inspection staff 
is being reduced by attrition. I have ob- 
jected vigorously that we have only 15 
inspectors who travel abroad to keep 
check on 1,100 foreign packing plants 
which export to this country. I am now 
told that the number is 14, not 15. A re- 
duction of one inspector may not seem 
very important but it is when it is one of 
just 15. 

My attention has also been called to an 
article in the April-May 1970 issue of the 
Federal Veterinarian, which carries re- 
vealing that over the last 9 months, al- 
though the Consumer Protection Service 
responsibilities continue to grow, the 
number of veterinarians in the program 
has been reduced by 18. There were 85 
appointments and 103 resignations, re- 
tirements, and deaths. 

Since the healthfulness and sanitation 
of food products is involved, this is a sit- 
uation that needs our immediate atten- 
tion. 

I shall talk with the appropriate com- 
mittee chairman about it, but I hope 
other Members of the House—and cer- 
tainly those who represent predominant- 
ly consumer districts—will join me in 
an effort to quickly provide sufficient 
funds so there can be no alibis for any- 
thing short of rigid inspection and main- 
tenance of food standards in this Nation. 

We must not allow our Federal inspec- 
tion service to become as inadequate and 
imperfect as the General Accounting 
Office says it is. 


TRUCK, AIR, MARINE, AND RAIL 
CARGO THEFT AND PILFERAGE 


(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
great and growing problem of theft and 
pilferage in truck, air, marine, and rail 
cargo shipments. While exact figures are 
not available because of inadequate re- 
porting procedures, combined estimates 
for the four means of cargo shipments 
indicate a total loss last year of almost 
$1 billion. 

It has been my privilege to work in this 
area of concern with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) 
who, as chairman of the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, has led 
a thorough and far-reaching investiga- 
tion into this problem. Just this week 
the Senator has resumed his comprehen- 
sive and productive hearings into this 
area. 

To help provide us with the means of 
gathering needed information about the 
extent and causes of the problem of 
cargo theft and pilferage and to provide 
recommendations to solve this problem, 
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the Senator has drafted legislation to 
create a Commission on Security and 
Safety of Cargo. I am pleased to be able 
to introduce a companion bill in the 
House today. 

It is time that the available resources 
of the Federal Government and appro- 
priate organizations in the private sec- 
tor were joined in a total effort to solve 
this problem. This legislation provides us 
with the means for coordinating such a 
unified and thorough effort. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, it should be em- 
phasized that the problem of stolen and 
pilfered cargo shipments is proving to be 
a serious drain on the economy. Small 
businessmen who are unable to insure 
shipments because of the prohibitive pre- 
miums are seriously hurt by this situa- 
tion. And of course, as is always the case 
in situations such as these, it is the con- 
sumer who ultimately must pay the bill 
for business losses in interstate and for- 
eign shipments. For if businessmen did 
not pass a significant portion of the cost 
onto the consumer they would be hard 
put to remain in business. 

Now, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to include in the 
Recor» a copy of an article from today’s 
Journal of Commerce regarding stepped 
up efforts to control cargo thefts: 

U.S. READIES WAR AGAINST CARGO THEFT 

(By Robert F. Morison) 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—The Treasury De- 
partment today disclosed a three-pronged 
attack on cargo pilferage in the country’s 
ports and raised the additional possibility of 
establishing special security measures in high 
risk areas with the licensing of truckers 
entering these areas. 

Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Eugene 
T, Rossides, who described the Treasury/Cus- 
toms Bureau attack drew from Sen. Alan 
Bible (D-Nev.), chairman of the Senate’s 
Small Business Committee, the comment that 
the Administration appeared to be “begin- 
ning to come to grips” with the pilferage 
problem that is estimated to be taking more 
than $700 million worth of goods annually 
from trade channels. 


HAVE PROPOSAL 


Mr. Rossides said Treasury/Customs had 
already proposed regulations for a uniform 
carrier reporting system which makes the 
disclosure of theft of imported merchandise 
more certain and may relieve carriers of the 
necessity of paying duty on such goods, Helen 
D. Bentley, chairman of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, testified that the probable 
need to pay duty on imported goods even 
though stolen and not landed discouraged 
such reporting. 

Admiral Goehring, like Mr. Rossides and 
other witnesses, stressed again that “there is 
a lack of real definitive information in this 
whole area.” 

Mrs. Bentley, while claiming under present 
law FMC lacks direct responsibility for polic- 
ing this type of theft, said her agency is 
“acutely aware” of its impact and “very 
definitely” plans to work out a reporting sys- 
tem so the extent of pilferage may be learned. 
"The cost of our exports are going up too 
much,” she added, to tolerate any extra push 
from such a cause as theft. 

She also noted that many containers are 
now opened and restuffed at U.S. ports, under 
labor contracts between employers and es- 
pecially the International Longshoremen’s 
Association in Atlantic and Gulf ports, thus 
offering “opportunities for more pilferage,” 
at those points. By contrast, she said, for- 
eign countries, although lagging behind the 
United States in containerization, “move 
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them like they should” from inland point to 
one country right through into international 
trade channels. 

Mrs. Bentley was not the only witness to 
observe that containerization—viewed once 
as a means of lessening theft and damage 
“hasn't improved” the pilferage situation 
“as it was expected to do.” 

Leonard M. Shayne, president of the Na- 
tional Customs Brokers & Forwarders Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., who called Treas- 
ury’s program a “very important step in the 
right direction,” also described the failure of 
containers to halt theft. Mr. Shayne sug- 
gested a number of remedial steps, including 
increasing the force of customs inspectors, 
closer supervision of cargo landing proce- 
dures by carriers, and stiffer and more uni- 
form penalties for theft. 

Mr. Rossides told the committee that about 
5 to 10 per cent of the thefts that occur do 
so while freight is being unloaded from ves- 
sels and aircraft, some 15 per cent while such 
goods are warehoused, and 75-80 per cent 
“through collusion between truckers and the 
carriers’ cargo handlers in delivering goods 
at the warehouse dock.” 

Mr. Rossides was quite emphatic that “or- 
ganized crime is undoubtedly a significant 
factor in theft of cargo.” 

He also described customs experiment at 
JFK International Airport starting last April 
in which very tight security measures were 
applied. 


BEHIND THE MEAT IMPORT DRIVE— 
AMERICAN ABSENTEES 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, MELCHER, Mr. Speaker, the meat 
import lobby continues to swarm over the 
Capital, both downtown and up here on 
the Hill, in garb intended to present the 
image of a great friend of the American 
consumer—folks just intent on helping 
poor people in America get cheap meat. 

The Department of Agriculture pulled 
some of the sheep’s clothing off the wolf 
recently when it banned mutton im- 
ports from Australia. USDA finally de- 
manded that they get the dirt, ingesta, 
and other undesirable matter out of the 
meat, and that they quit butchering 
emaciated ewes with caseous lymphade- 
nitis, which they bone out and then send 
the mutton over here to be put in hot- 
dogs and coldcuts. 

The Western Livestock Reporter, pub- 
lished at Billings, Mont., has just pulled 
a little more of the sheep’s clothing off in 
an article in their June 11 issue by Editor 
Clark E. Schenckenberger, revealing that 
American capitalists are already a large 
factor in Australia and are trying to 
gobble up Crown pastoral lands and low- 
cost freehold lands there to raise meat— 
for export, of course. 

Mr. Schenckenberger’s article reveals 
that U.S. capital is behind one venture 
that now controls 4 million acres of 
Australian Crown lands, and behind an- 
other with 2.9 million acres of the pas- 
toral property. They are also buying up 
private lands at $50 an acre capable of 
supporting a cow per acre—a fraction of 
land cost for cattle operations here. 

It would be a 20th century bonanza if 
these operators could acquire a substan- 
tial part of Australia—which the Aus- 
tralians do not like a bit—and produce 
meat which they can ship to the United 
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States under inspection standards dis- 
tinctly inferior to ours, further enhanc- 
ing their profits. 

According to the Western Livestock 
Reporter article, the Australians are 
now attempting to block further land 
grabs in the Crown pastoral lands, but 
they cannot stop purchase of relatively 
inexpensive freehold, or private, land. 

I want to serve notice that at least one 
U.S. Congressman who, as a veterinarian, 
knows something about the livestock and 
meat inspection business, has no inten- 
tion of letting them get by with the ex- 
port of meat to the United States that 
is produced under standards one bit in- 
ferior to ours in America in relation to 
the healthfulness, sanitation, or chemical 
residue standards. 

The Minister of Primary Industries in 
Australia has talked of reaching a “com- 
promise” with our meat inspectors. 

We are not going to compromise on 
sanitation, healthfulness, or chemical 
poison content a bit; our law says their 
slaughter methods, inspection and stand- 
ards must be “equal” to ours. A com- 
promise is not “equal.” We would be do- 
ing the real Australian people themselves 
a disservice to permit American capital 
to set up, at the expense of both Austral- 
ians and our own consumers, a mecha- 
nism to escape the quality meat stand- 
ards that we maintain in the United 
States. 

The maintenance of our meat import 
limitations can very well be a boon to 
the native Australian people and prevent 
a speculative land boom that will displace 
their people from the land with tragic 
consequences. 

The facts in the Western Livestock 
Reporter remove some of the sheep's 
clothing, the disguise, from the meat im- 
port lobby. It certainly begins to explain 
the large sums of money that are being 
invested in the employment and mainte- 
nance of a large stable of lobbyists here 
in Washington demanding repeal of our 
meat import law. 

The Western Livestock Reporter arti- 
cle follows: 


LAND RUSH OF SIXTIES Down UNDER 
(By Clark E. Schenkenberger) 


Australians fear take over by well financed 
Americans and other foreign interests, not 
only of Crown pastoral lands, but freehold 
lands as well. Their fears are well founded. 
The big get bigger and the lure of buying 
ranches at $50 per cow unit is strong, politics, 
the press and public opinion notwithstand- 
ing. 

Last week in the first of this series of arti- 
cles, we pointed out how one of our readers 
with connections in Australia had brought in 
to us considerable information about Ameri- 
can money and technology in Australia. 

One company, the Australian Land and 
Cattle Company, LTD (ALCO) is one of the 
largest and most active outfits down there, 
utilizing American money and knowhow to 
acquire leases on Australian pastoral land, 
develop it and make it profitable. 

ALCO is not the only American company 
or organization functioning in Australia, but 
it was the activities of this company that 
stirred concern and awareness in the Aus- 
tralians. 

The state of Western Australia and par- 
ticularly the area in WA called the Kimber- 
leys attracted the interest of ALCO. 

During 1968 ALCO acquired control of sev- 
eral stations (ranches) in the Kimberley 
area. As 1969 wore on, it acquired more and 
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at year’s end it became evident to the Aus- 
tralians that ALCO now controlled more than 
4,000,000 acres in the Kimberleys; 4,270,000 
acres to be exact. 

At that point, Australians realized that 
Americans controlled more than 20 percent 
of the pastoral leases in the Kimberleys. In 
addition, an article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal pointed out that Americans owned or 
lease a great share of Australia’s north. This 
included areas not only in Western Australia, 
but in Northern Territory and Queensland. 

And it appeared obvious to the Australians 
that the Americans weren't going to stop 
there, but would move into the freehold 
lands (deeded lands) along the coastal areas 
and in higher rainfall areas. 

“A veritable land rush of the ‘60’s"” one 
Aussie writer called it. 

At this point, Australians were also wor- 
rying about inroads by other countries, not 
just American. British interests are large too, 
and could shortly make American involve- 
ment look like chicken feed 

But Lands Director for the Northern Ter- 
ritory Y. O’Brien said that Americans con- 
trolled more than 43,000 square miles in the 
Northern Territory, or about 50 percent of 
greener top end. 

But back to the topic of buying or leasing 
land. 

While ALCO was gathering up the reins on 
over 4,000,000 acres, another company named 
Kimberley Cattle Pty Ltd. was busily gather- 
ing up control of nearly 3,000,000 more acres 
in the same area. 

This company, Kimberley Cattle Pty, is 
50 percent owned by two Australians; A.M.P, 
Society and Thomas Borthwick & Sons. Kai- 
ser Aluminum and Chemical Corp. owns 25 
percent and Placer Developments Ltd., Can- 
ada owns the other 25 percent. 

This group picked up control of five sta- 
tions with a combined acreage of 2.9 million. 

Now the politicians got into it. 

Australia has a law, the Land Act, which 
was amended to put a 1 million acre limit 
on pastoral holdings. In other words, the law 
said no one person or company could con- 
trol over 1 million acres of pastoral land. 

Yet here are two companies, ALCO and 
Kimberley Cattle Pty. who controlled 4.27 
and 2.9 million acres respectively. 

It should be mentioned here that the 1 
million acre limit was put on after ALCO 
acquired their holdings, but before Kimber- 
ley Cattle got theirs. 

But a government politician Lands Min- 
ister Bovell said the Kimberley Cattle Pty 
deal did not contravene the Land Act provi- 
sions because of the varied ownership of 
Kimberley Cattle Pty. 

Opposition leader Tonkin, another poli- 
tician, did not agree. He also referred to the 
ALCO deals as a circumventing of the law. 

Lands Minister Bovell countered by saying 
ALCO had government approval before the 
Land Act was amended to strengthen the 1 
million acre limitation, and had in fact in- 
spired the strengthening of the Land Act. 

About this same time a man named Court, 
who is Minister of the North-West, came 
out in favor of the development plans of 
ALCO in the Kimberleys. He felt the irri- 
gation projects would go a long way towards 
turning that region into an important grain 
sorghum producing area. 

But not everyone felt as Mr. Court did. 

Now that ALCO and Kimberley Cattle Pty 
activities were out in the open and Mssrs. 
Bovell and Tonkin had squared off in disa- 
greement, the Australian press picked it up. 

The Australian press generally sided with 
the philosophies of Mr. Tonkin and felt 
Bovell and the Australian government had 
been remiss in allowing so much land to 
fall into foreign control. 

Statements began to appear in the press 
like these: “With (Australian) government 
blessing, American interests, specifically the 
U.S. financed Australian Land and Cattle 
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Co., will pick the eyes out of some of the best 
grazing country in the Kimberleys”. 

And “The (Australian) government has 
slammed the stable door with a resounding 
thump but the horse is galloping away over 
four million acres of Kimberley pastorial 
lease land”. 

So the Australians were vocally concerned 
over the loss of their prime grazing land to 
foreigners. 

The American had ceased to be a savior and 
was now an exploiter. 

In this atmosphere, ALCO made another 
application to gain control of several more 
stations totaling over 2.2 million acres. It 
was refused by the government. 

Texas Oil Millionaire Nelson Bunker Hunt 
made a bid to gain control of a large land 
holding. It too was denied. 

Incidentally, when ALCO applied to gain 
control of this additional 2.2 million acres, 
a station which our reader-informant was 
part owner was included. 

He told us that ALCO's offer was $115,000. 
Later on our friend said they sold their sta- 
tion to an Australian group, for $65,000, 
which implied, is about what it was worth. 

“The Americans are creating a tremend- 
ously inflated land market” he said. 

Our informant said he also thought one of 
the ranches the Linkletters own was involved 
in the ALCO offer. (This would fit as Jack 
Linkletter, in his statement in the May 27 
WLR, said they were negotiating the sale 
of one of their Australian ranches.) 

But the real concern of the Australians 
spilled over into the area of freehold 
(deeded) lands. Prime, developed grazing 
land in the coastal areas will support one 
cow per acre with no supplemental feed. An 
acre sells for about $50. 

And Americans are trying to buy this as 
fast as they can. 

Think of it, An Australian deeded ranch at 
around $50 per cow unit. What do you have 
to pay in the U.S.? $800? $1000? $1200? 

This, our friends tells us, is where the 
Australians are gripped by a deep seated 
concern that borders on fear and anger. The 
smal] Aussie rancher is being forced out of 
the ball game by big American money com- 
ing and buying up freehold lands as they 
become available. He can't afford to expand 
in the inflated land climate and like any 
other businessman, he must grow to prosper. 

“Shucks”, our friend told us, I sold my 
interest in the station up north, but I’m 
going back to Australia to see if I can’t get 
some of the $50 an acre stuff before it’s all 
gone.” 

He has his sights set for the area around 
Perth, in the extreme southwestern corner 
of Western Australia. 

He spoke in glowing terms of the belly deep 
green lush grass, the clean countryside and 
the gumtree lined roads and driveways. “It’s 
beautiful country”. 

But he pointed out that Australians think 
so too, and what's more, they want it for 
Australians. 

Can you blame them? No, no more than 
you can blame the American cattleman for 
wanting the American beef market for Amer- 
ican beef. 


THE KOREAN WAR IN REVIEW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. FrercHan) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the 20th anniversary of the commence- 
ment of the Korean war. When North 
Korea invaded the Republic of Korea on 
June 25, 1950, the U.S. forces retaliated 
with a successful beachhead at Pusan, 
and a landing at Inchon. Later, Chinese 
Communist intervention forced Allied 
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forces back from the Manchuria-Korea 
border, but limited objective offensives 
by Allied forces from a new line near the 
38th parallel created havoc with enemy 
forces until they requested a cease-fire. 
We accepted, and the negotiations lasted 
2 years before an armistice was con- 
cluded. Many phases of the Korean war 
now remind us of our problems in Viet- 
nam. We still maintain two divisions in 
Korea to keep the peace. And if for no 
other reason, than for our involvement 
in Vietnam, I commend to every Member 
of Congress a reading of a brief account 
of the Korean war. 

As the Soviet Union was consolidating 
its empire in Eastern Europe, it pursued 
its objectives in Asia and the Pacific by 
using the Yalta agreements to occupy 
Manchuria, North Korea down to the 
38th parallel, Sahkelien, and the Kuriles, 
Later, as China was becoming Soviet 
oriented, the Soviet Union set the stage 
for further expansion in Asia by orga- 
nizing aggression in North Korea to take 
over the entire Korean peninsula. 

To provide a political base for this ob- 
jective the Soviets in 1948 sponsored the 
formation of a “Peoples Republic” in 
North Korea, with the capital in Pyong- 
yang, under their puppet Kim il Sung. 
This “People Republic” was organized 
under the direction of a Communist 
party, controiling all echelons of govern- 
ment, to exploit the human and material 
resources of North Korea. Further prep- 
arations included the training and 
equipping of 11 combat divisions with 
supporting tanks and artillery, two bri- 
gades, an air force, and a navy. During 
this training period a Soviet general staff 
was located in Pyongyang with advisers 
assigned to North Korean troops down 
to battalion level. Meanwhile the most 
modern technical comunicaticns system 
was established between Pyongyang, 
North Korea, Changchun, Manchuria, 
and Khaborask, Siberia, to coordinate 
future plans and actions for this new 
military force. 

By early 1950 there were signs of ag- 
gressive intent by North Korea. Maneu- 
vers were held in the forward areas near 
the 38th parallel, patrols engaged in 
skirmishes with South Korean units on 
the border, and Radio Pyongyang as- 
sumed a strident tone against U.S. impe- 
rialism and the Republic of Korea. Gen- 
eral Roberts, Chief of the U.S. Military 
Mission in Seoul, supervising the train- 
ing and equipping of the South Korean 
security forces of 50,000 men, signaled 
Washington of these developments and 
warned that South Korea would be un- 
able to withstand an invasion. Other om- 
inous signs appeared when General De- 
revyanko, the Soviet representative on 
the Four Power Allied Council in Tokyo, 
and Jacob Malik, the Soviet member on 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions in New York both left their posts 
so that they would not be accountable for 
impending developments. 

The climax came at 4 a.m., on Sunday, 
June 25, 1950, when enemy forces crossed 
the 38th parallel, invaded the Republic 
of Korea, overran the inferior South Ko- 
rean forces in their path, and within 3 
days occupied the Capital City of Seoul. 
Although the Republic of Korea Govern- 
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ment made its escape to the south, it was 
now abundantly clear the enemy pos- 
sessed the capability and intention to 
occupy all of Korea, seal off the Sea of 
Japan, secure advanced air and naval 
bases, and threaten Japan, the main de- 
fensive link in our Western Pacific strate- 
gic frontier. This frontier provided the 
Americans with a defensive geographic 
are extending from Alaska, through the 
Aleutians, Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan— 
Formosa—the Philippines, and the Mar- 
ianas where Guam is located. 

The United States was ill prepared for 
these developments. The country was 
undergoing peacetime adjustments, cur- 
tailment of its Military Establishment, 
and was placing abiding faith in the 
United Nations organization to maintain 
world peace. As a result our Army, air, 
and naval bases in the Western Pacific 
had become undermanned and weak. Our 
divisions in Japan were lacking in tech- 
nical personnel and equipment and for 
the most part personnel in the ranks 
were enlistees with only 3 to 11 months’ 
experience from the time of their induc- 
tion in the United States. 

Nevertheless, President Truman or- 
dered General MacArthur, commander of 
U.S. Far Eastern Forces, to take all possi- 
ble action to engage the enemy, and pro- 
tect the sovereignty of the Republic of 
Korea. Simultaneously, the Security 


Council of the United Nations in New 
York passed a resolution condemning the 
enemy’s aggression in Korea, and called 
upon the members of the United Nations 
to aid the Republic of Korea. When we 
went to war, the London Daily Express 
commented rather prophetically when it 


stated: 

Not much is known about that far-off land 
of Korea, but before the fighting is over, 
there is a very good chance that Korea will 
be a household word before the fighting is 
over. 


To stem the tide while a beachhead 
was prepared, light arms were flown into 
Korea to establish blocking positions at 
points of contact, the Air Force flew 
missions from Japan and Guam to harass 
the enemy wherever they could be found, 
and the Navy blockaded the east and 
west coasts of the peninsula to prevent 
enemy enveloping operations on the 
South Korean coasts. For 6 weeks our 
troops fought from foxholes with rifles, 
hand grenades, and light rocketry, 
making every enemy advance a costly 
one. Our casualties were very heavy, but 
among those who lived, many were cited 
for extraordinary bravery beyond the call 
of duty. This enabled the establishment 
of the Pusan beachhead with a perimeter 
of some 170 miles, while more troops and 
heavy equipment were brought in from 
Japan and the United States, and the 
South Korean forces were regrouped. 
With the passage of time this beachhead 
held off the major portion of the North 
Korean forces. 

Concurrently with the stabilization of 
the Pusan beachhead, preparations were 
made for an amphibious attack by the 
10th Corps on Inchon 150 miles to the 
rear of the bulk of enemy forces lodged 
against the Pusan beachhead. This land- 
ing at Inchon involved practically every 
disadvantage known to specialists on 
amphibious warfare. There was an un- 
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usual tidal range of over 29 feet which 
would permit use of the beaches for only 
3 hours in 12; at low tide there was a 
wide expanse of mud flats in front of the 
difficult beaches; the channel was nar- 
row and the port facilities inadequate. 

But a landing at Inchon had the prime 
strategic advantage of trapping the main 
elements of the North Korean Army, and 
cutting its major north-south supply 
arteries, This enveloping action on Sep- 
tember 15, 1950, succeeded when it 
caught the enemy by surprise, and gath- 
ered over 170,000 prisoners. Gen. Alan 
Brooke, head of the British Imperial 
General Staff, has referred to this land- 
ing as the most brilliant strategic maneu- 
ver in modern military history. 

With the capital of Seoul once again 
restored to the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea, the American and South 
Korean forces were joined by welcome 
additions from the Philippines, Austra- 
lia, Turkey, Thailand, and the Nether- 
lands, Canada, France, and the United 
Kingdom. Personnel shortages in Ameri- 
can units were made up by incorporat- 
ing South Korean soldiers, serving the 
double purpose of bringing the U.S. units 
up to adequate strength, and providing 
training for the South Koreans which 
they could later pass on to their own 
forces which were undergoing expansion. 
The total United Nations combat ground 
forces now numbered about 420,000 of 
whom 177,000 were Americans and ap- 
proximately 200,000 were South Koreans. 

The defeat of the major forces of the 
enemy at Inchon created a stir in Mos- 
cow and Peking, but there was no change 
in their objectives in Korea, as new and 
massive aid was generated into the pic- 
ture. On September 20, 1950, a joint 
Sino-Soviet Council met in one of the 
ancient ceremonial halls of the former 
Manchu rulers in the forbidden city of 
Peking and decided that: First, Com- 
munist China would aid the North 
Koreans with a task force of 800,000 
troops organized from the ready divi- 
sions of their Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th field 
armies stationed in Manchuria and 
North China; and, the Soviets to con- 
tribute a Russian-manned air force in 
the initial stages of the intervention, with 
three divisions of battle-hardened Siber- 
ian Koreans which had served in Europe 
in the Second World War. Within 1 
month the Chinese Communists assumed 
positions of combat in the mountain fast- 
nesses of North Korea. 

Although these Sino-Soviet actions 
were unknown to us at the time, their 
possible intervention in the Korean war 
with volunteers was inherent in the sit- 
uation. Therefore, in order to seal off the 
Manchuria-Korea border, mop up the 
remaining North Koreans, and bring the 
war to an early close U.N. forces with 
three columns made a dash for the Yalu 
River. This was approved by Washing- 
ton. 

During the first week of November 
1950, the United Nations forces made 
contact with Chinese Communist troops 
in the high mountains and deep gorges 
near Manchuria, and it was soon appar- 
ent that our troops were forced into con- 
ditions to which modern means of war 
are less adaptable. Subzero weather, and 
the enemy’s heavy fire from mountain 
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Positions stalled our attempts to reach 
the border, and much of our equipment 
was lost. It was now an entirely differ- 
ent kind of war, and an enemy offensive 
forced our retreat which became one of 
the most grievous periods of our mili- 
tary history. 

There has been much discussion as to 
why the Chinese Communists were able 
to obtain such surprise in crossing the 
North Korean border. The fact of the 
matter is political intelligence failed to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain and pro- 
vided no substantial information of en- 
emy intent. Field intelligence was hand- 
icapped by the severest limitations. 
Aerial reconnaissance beyond the Man- 
churia-Korea border, which would have 
been our normal source of field inteli- 
gence, was forbidden. Avenues of advance 
from border sanctuary to battle area, 
only a night’s march, provided the enemy 
with natural concealments. This left 
ground reconnaissance in force as the 
proper, indeed, the sole expedient. Here 
lies the basic reason for our debacle, 
otherwise, if aerial reconnaissance had 
been allowed beyond the Manchurian- 
Korean border, the United Nations com- 
mand could well have detected the en- 
emy’s tactical plans, and taken precau- 
tionary measures. 

The United Nations forces withdrew to 
a line, east to west, through Wonju, south 
of Seoul. From here our forces launched 
a series of limited objective offensives. 
The objectives were several: to regain 
the initiative; to keep the enemy off bal- 
ance through our unremitting pressure: 
and to inflict upon him the heaviest pos- 
sible losses in men and material. These 
successful limited objective attacks were 
known as operations Thunderbolt, Rip- 
per, and Killer. Operation Killer during 
the month of May 1951, caused the enemy 
to suffer approximately 250,000 casual- 
ties, and it was known as the May mas- 
sacre. The enemy lines of communica- 
tions and supply had become over- 
extended, and he was hurting. 

Jacob Malik, the Soviet representative 
on the Security Council, who had re- 
turned to his seat on the Council, pro- 
posed a cease-fire on a nationwide 
broadcast. We agreed because the Ko- 
rean war was costing too much, the 
homefront was tired of the war, and it 
had become a major issue in domestic 
politics. The rest of this brief story on 
the Korean war, without going into the 
details, covers over 2 years of agonized 
travail in negotiating an armistice. Dur- 
ing this period the fighting continued 
along a fluid front between the 37th and 
38th parallels, and our casualties were 
comparable to the formal period of the 
war. 

To the Communists, acts of brutality, 
dishonor, and bad faith can be com- 
mitted during the negotiations of a 
cease-fire or truce. These are their basic 
tactics. Just as coalition government in 
Communist practice is aimed at the con- 
tinuation of the war by other means at 
the conference table. Since there is no 
limit to the aim, there is no limit to the 
methods. Negotiations for an armistice 
with this type of adversary is just no 
academic matter. 

In previous speeches on the Vietnam 
War I have given lengthy commentaries 
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on the problems of negotiating a truce 
on Vietnam, and I have made sugges- 
tions on how to avoid the travails of 
lengthy and misleading discussions. 
Among these I have suggested a fixed 
agenda when discussing a truce or ar- 
mistice, a deadline on the discussion of 
any one item on the agenda, and strict 
supervisory methods in carrying out the 
terms of an armistice or peace settle- 
ment. 

If we try these suggestions we may 
lessen our disappointments in talks with 
the adversary. 


AN EXAMPLE OF HOW CERTAIN 
NEWS REPORTS DISTORT THE 
NEWS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. FISHER) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
factfinding mission to Vietnam and 
Cambodia was the subject of some 
strange reporting by certain news media. 
I was one of the four Members of the 
House of Representatives who joined 
with three Senators, three Governors, 
and two White House aides, in making 
that trip—the sole purpose of which was 
to obtain the most accurate information 
currently available regarding certain as- 
pects of our military operations in those 
countries. 

Strange as it may be, the group had 
hardly been named before certain Sen- 
ators, liberal press agents, and other 
regular war protesters attacked the 
credibility of the members and the use- 
fulness of the mission. 

“The committee is stacked!” the critics 
screamed. This blast was aped by an ul- 
traliberal freshman Congressman, in 
what was probably one of his brighter 
moments, who gratuitously informed the 
public that “the facts had already been 
decided upon before the committee left 
Washington.” 

And so it went. The professional war 
protesters, an array of moratorium 
marchers, the critics of the Cambodian 
action—all became extremely disturbed 
because a factfinding mission was going 
to Vietnam. These people were unwilling 
to withhold judgment—not even until 
the facts were collected and a report of 
findings was made. 

Being perhaps a bit naive, it was diffi- 
cult for me to understand why any- 
body—would object to a mission designed 
to clear confusion by collection of facts. 
Down where I came from, we assume 
people are honest and on the level until 
proven otherwise. And we are under- 
standably suspicious of those who with- 
out reason question the good faith of 
others. 

It will be recalled that this trip fol- 
lowed by some 3 weeks the strike of U.S. 
and ARVN troops into Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries, which triggered some confusion 
as to the effects of the border crossing. 

On the one hand the President had 
told the Nation the objective was to 
knock out vast storehouses of food and 
war materials, hidden in areas which had 
previously been treated as untouchable 
sanctuaries; that these supplies had been 
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massed there for use in killing Ameri- 
cans and disrupting our Vietnamization 
and withdrawal plans. He gave assur- 
ance the strike would be swift and that 
all our forces would be out of Cambodia 
by June 30. This, he felt, would over the 
long pull save many American lives. 

On the other hand, there were those 
whose first reaction was to interpret the 
action as an escalation of the war, who 
sincerely felt that it was not a wise move 
and could have the effect of prolonging 
and expanding the conflict. I am speak- 
ing of those who were sincere, who would 
listen to reason and welcome more light 
on the subject. 

But as I have pointed out, there were 
some—a minority group—who appeared 
to be allergic to light and became nerv- 
ous and disturbed by a factfinding mis- 
sion going to Vietnam. Included were 
some segments of the press. 

It was in this backdrop of conflict and 
confusion that the President sought an 
on-the-spot inspection and a revelation 
of the facts. 

In Vietnam we got right down to bus- 
iness. We were briefed by our Ambassa- 
dor in Saigon and his staff; by General 
Abrams and his staff; by his subordi- 
nates in the field; and by the top ARVN 
generals at their various headquarters. 
That included Lt. Gen. Do Cao Tri, 
known as “the Patton of Parrot’s Beak” 
for his slashing World War II-type 
charges through the Communists’ former 
sanctuaries. We visited several villages in 
the Mekong Delta area, met with village 
chieftains, local home guard police, and 
we talked extensively with defectors. 

In addition, by helicopters we flew into 
Cambodia at two points, conferred with 
the Governor of Cau Doc Province, in- 
spected bunkers and caches on Shakey’s 
Hill, inside Cambodia, and we lunched 
with U.S. troops in another outpost 
where an intensive search and seizure 
of caches was in progress—and proving 
quite successful. At various places we 
saw tons of captured military equipment 
and medical supplies. 

Before our departure from Saigon, we 
conferred for more than an hour with 
President Thieu. 

Our probe included studies of enemy 
supply routes in Cambodia, leading into 
sanctuaries, and his ability to replenish 
the depleted military and food supplies, 
and to reorganize his scattered forces. 

I have described the general scope of 
our coverage. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
in my remarks a consensus report of our 
findings which, with the exception of a 
few reservations by one member of the 
party, was unanimous. Each of us con- 
tributed to the composition of the find- 
ings, which upon our return was pre- 
sented to President Nixon. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S FACTFINDING COM- 
MISSION ON SOUTH VIETNAM, JUNE 10, 1970 
At the request of the President, our group 

undertook a whirlwind journey to South- 

east Asia, leaving Washington, D.C. on June 

3, 1970. 

From June 5 through June 8, we met in 
South Vietnam and Cambodia with senior 
U.S. and South Vietnamese civilian and 
military leaders and with American and 
ARVN soldiers in the fleld. We visited vil- 
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lages and hamlets. We met with enemy 
defectors. We ranged into active battle areas. 
We visited with Cambodian soldiers. We were 
at liberty to see and talk with anyone we 
wished in regard to any aspect of the war. 

Some of the group concentrated on the 
pacification program while others went into 
battle areas. Others visited Cambodia’s capi- 
tal. Some consulted veteran reporters in the 
area. While the visit was much too brief 
to be conclusive, most of us are agreed on 
the following broad points. 

1. The Cambodian operations are militarily 
successful, certainly for the short term. Huge 
quantities of enemy arms, equipment, am- 
munition and foodstuffs have been captured. 
More than 10,000 of the enemy forces in 
Cambodia—an estimated one-fourth of the 
total—have been destroyed. Enemy command 
and logistical systems have been disrupted. 
Especially in the III and IV Corps Tactical 
Zones, the enemy’s capability to conduct 
large-scale operations within South Vietnam 
has been substantially reduced for at least 
six to eight months. The confidence and 
morale of South Vietnamese forces have been 
undergirded by their proven mettle in battle 
and—as one top U.S. leader reported to us— 
as they have demonstrated a capability for 
combined force operations not deemed ob- 
tainable for at least two more years. The 
American servicemen we encountered also 
responded enthusiastically to this combat 
initiative. 

We are agreed that the attack on the sanc- 
tuaries has produced important immediate 
dividends for the U.S. and South Vietnam. 

2. We are most favorably impressed with 
the leadership of our own and ARVN mili- 
tary forces, and with the competence and 
dedication of State Department personnel in 
Saigon. Ambassador Bunker and General 
Abrams are extraordinarily able and effective 
leaders for our country. Our troops in the 
field are magnificent. 

3. Military planning in Saigon, as in Wash- 
ington, is firmly set on the removal of Amer- 
ican forces from Cambodia by the June 30 
deadline set by the President. All leaders we 
met with agreed that, due at least in some 
measure to the Cambodian operation, the 
scheduled U.S. troop withdrawals can safely 
and surely proceed. We conceive and hope 
that in coming months an acceleration of 
withdrawals may even become possible. Some 
ARVN forces will likely remain in Cambodia 
for an additional time to complete the very 
arduous task of locating enemy caches and 
removing or destroying the captured mate- 
riel. South Vietnamese leaders, both military 
and civilian, disavow any intention to posi- 
tion ARVN troops permanently in Cambodia 
or to allow any of their Cambodian activi- 
ties to impair the Vietnamization and paci- 
fication programs within South Vietnam. 
They firmly state, however, that an enemy 
attempt to reconstitute the sanctuaries will 
provoke an ARVN re-entry. 

4. U.S. embroilment in a wider war in 
Cambodia is not contemplated or expected 
by any of the top American or Vietnamese 
leaders we consulted on this trip. To the 
contrary, all of these leaders freely acknowl- 
edged the fact that June 30 is the deadline 
for the removal of all U.S. ground forces, 
including advisers, from Cambodia. ARVN 
forces will not be employed in Cambodia, ac- 
cording to our authorities, without the con- 
sent of the Lon Nol government. We are as- 
sured that U.S. support for ARVN forces will 
not be allowed to underwrite adventurist ef- 
forts in Cambodia by the ARVN at the ex- 
pense of our objectives for South Vietnam. 

5. There is noteworthy progress in the mili- 
tary and civilian aspects of Vietnamization, 
auguring well for U.S. disengagement and 
the long-term viability of South Vietnam. 

On the military side, 115,000 Americans 
have left, and 150,000 more are to come home 
by next May. The Vietnamese are pridefully 
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taking their place. We were greatly pleased 
by the confidence—indeed, eagerness—of 
Vietnamese military leaders to assume their 
expanding role, despite the consequent 
marked reduction in U.S. casualties and the 
sharp increase in theirs: The Delta area— 
“the backbone of the nation,” as a top Amer- 
ican leader described it to us—is now wholly 
under Vietnamese military direction, our 
9th Division having been withdrawn. Other 
important military areas have been moved 
under Vietnamese direction, including the 
defense of the Saigon area. Vietnamese mili- 
tary training has been increased by 30 per- 
cent and their military trainees in the U.S. 
tripled, including especially Air Force 
pilots—a skill at which the Vietnamese excel, 
according to reports volunteered by a num- 
ber of our own military leaders. 

On the civilian side of Vietnamization— 
the pacification program—progress is also en- 
couraging. Our meetings with province and 
hamlet chiefs and our visits to representa- 
tive villages were particularly rewarding in 
revealing the crucial role of local courage and 
leadership in regaining control in this na- 
tion so long undermined by subversion, ter- 
rorism, and war. The Vietnamese Popular 
Force units, roughly comparable to our ci- 
vilian components, are sharply on the in- 
crease. Some 350,000 of the People’s Self-De- 
fense Force are now armed, forcing the Viet 
Cong to wage war on the people as well as 
on regular military units. Territorial Secu- 
rity Forces, now more than 500,000 men, are 
attaining a 3-1 weapons capture ratio today 
as contrasted to a 1-3 ratio only two years 
ago. The roads, the waterways, the railroads 
are improved and are increasingly secure in 
ever wider areas. 

Enemy recruitment in South Vietnam is 
sharply down, so that almost three-fourths 
of enemy combat strength in this region 
now consists of North Vietnamese—a propor- 
tion almost exactly reversed from what it was 
in earlier phases of the war. Enemy defec- 
tions were almost 40,000 last year, and our 
leaders anticipate tens of thousands more 
this year. Elections have been held in over 
90 percent of the villages and hamlets and 
other important elections are near at hand— 
a presidential election next year, half of the 
Senate this fall, and 44 provincial councils 
this month. President Thieu is pressing for 
more election improvements, including a run- 
off requirement for the presidential election 
in 1971, and is attempting to develop coali- 
tion groups to reduce the political party pro- 
liferation In South Vietnam. 

Noteworthy, indeed, we believe, is the con- 
tinuing enthusiasm of village and hamlet 
chiefs to stand for election despite the ob- 
vious perils of these leadership positions tar- 
geted by the Viet Cong. In IV Corps we 
learned that despite an assassination rate of 
8-12 a month, 82 percent of these 16,000 
elective officials chose to run again, and 50 
percent of them were reelected. Significant 
also is the fact that the newer leaders are 
younger and better trained. 

In sum, we have both seen and felt an 
increasing vitality and confidence in this 
hard-pressed country. We share the convic- 
tion of our leaders in Vietnam that the 
present prospects are more promising than 
at any previous time during our long in- 
volvement in this war. 

6. We were pleased especially by reports 
given us by our own leaders and President 
Thieu on the “Land to the Tiller” program, 
which promises to have a revolutionary so- 
cial and economic impact throughout this 
country. This program, signed into law by 
President Thieu on March 26, is devised to 
end land tenancy and ultimately will dis- 
tribute 2.5 million acres—60 percent of the 
cultivated riceland in Vietnmam—to more 
than 800,000 rural families, Next month a 
series of two-week training programs will 
begin for 4,000 village oficials who must 
administer this program. President Thieu ex- 
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pressed great enthusiasm for this far-reach- 
ing effort both for its intrinsic merit and 
for its ‘countervailing influence against 
Communist land-redistributing propaganda. 
Our group commends his initiative and 
shares his enthusiasm, 

7. Despite the heartening advance of Viet- 
namization, the improved operational capa- 
bilities of the RVNAF, the potential of land 
reform, the severe logistical embarrassments 
of enemy forces, the immediate tactical suc- 
cess of the Cambodian operations and the 
gathering strength of the Vietnamese polit- 
ical structure, we must not exclude the 
possibility of significant setbacks in the 
progress we have noted in Vietnam. His- 
torically, there have been heartbreaks there, 
and this young republic will doubtless suffer 
more of them as an implacable enemy per- 
sists for an indeterminate time. An impor- 
tant indicator in coming months will be the 
manner in which the Republic of Vietnam 
measures up to these adversities. From the 
indications available to us, we deduce that 
the South Vietnamese have the tenacity and 
courage, and now hopefully have the time, 
to win their long struggle for survival. 

8. Particularly for those among us who 
have been previously in Vietnam, the evi- 
dence of progress, military, economic, and 
political, is plainly evident. The clear im- 
pression we carry away with us from this brief 
but intensive survey is that at last in South 
Vietnam one can discern a genuine prospect 
for self-defense,a strengthening promise of 
political viability, and a growing spirit of con- 
fident nationhood. We prayerfully hope, and 
most of us believe, that all of this will be 
enhanced by the bold move into enemy 
havens in Cambodia. 

9. On leaving this tormented region, we 
conclude that the objective of our country 
must continue to be neither military victory 
nor an indefinite continuance of our par- 
ticipation, and assuredly not an enlargement 
or broadening of our military role in South- 
east Asia, but rather an orderly withdrawal 
of American personnel in phase with the 
mounting capability of the South Vietnam- 
ese to assure their own security and lead 
their own lives in their own way. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a copy of 
ome of my own findings, which supple- 
nented the consensus report: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE O, C. FISHER 
CONCERNING FACTFINDING TRIP TO VIETNAM 


The group which went to Vietnam on a 
fact-finding mission spent four days in a 
search for information that would throw 
light on issues that have evolved out of the 
war, and particularly the action in Cambodia. 

As a result of extensive briefings, travels 
into the hamlets and into Cambodia, I feel 
ve were able to nail down a considerable num- 
ber of facts—facts which can hardly be dis- 
puted. And there is nothing quite as obstinate 
as a fact. 

1. To begin with, it is a fact that there 
was a joint military move into Cambodia, 
where Communists were deeply imbedded 
in sanctuaries from which they were able to 
launch major military attacks against U.S. 
and ARVN forces, and also to supply Viet 
Cong operations inside Vietnam. 

2. It is a fact that as a result of that mili- 
tary move into Cambodia, vast storehouses of 
military equipment and rice were captured 
before the enemy had time to move it. This 
included several complete hospitals, many 
tons of medical supplies, some 12-million 
rounds of rifie and machine-gun ammuni- 
tion, and many tons of rifles, mortars and 
artillery pieces. And additional discoveries 
are being made each day as the search over a 
wide area is continued. 

3. It is a fact that in much of the sanc- 
tuary areas the native Cambodians had dur- 
ing the past year been evicted by the Com- 
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munists and were forced to seek other places 
in which to live. 

4. It is a fact that 10,000 of the enemy were 
killed or captured during the Cambodian 
operation. 

5. It is a fact that both U.S. and ARVN 
troops which participated in the Cambodian 
campaign performed exceedingly well, ac- 
cording to all accounts, 

6. It is also a fact that in areas where na- 
tive Cambodians were encountered, the visit- 
ing forces were well received. In fact, some 
Cambodian soldiers joined the South Viet- 
namese in the search for hidden Commu- 
nist weapons. 

7. It is a fact that the replacement, of both 
men and supplies, for the Communists will 
be very difficult, if not impossible to fully 
accomplish. That is due to the closing of the 
port at Sihanoukville, through which from 
80 to 90 percent of the captured material 
had been received. The other alternative is 
the circuitous Ho Chi Minh Trail, adversely 
affected by floods and distance. 

8. It is a fact that Communist forces which 
had enjoyed the unmolested tranquility of 
the Cambodian sanctuaries, now appear to 
be in considerable disarray as a result of 
the hasty retreat to avoid confrontation 
with U.S. and ARVN troops, which adds to 
the disruption of their war plans. 

9. It is a fact that, according to every re- 
sponsible authority, the Vietnamization pro- 
gram is proceeding even better than had 
been expected. 

10. It is also a fact that, according to all 
responsible authorities, the Pacification pro- 
gram—particularly in Zones III and IV, 
which we visited—is progressing remarkably 
well. Many evidences confirm that fact, in- 
cluding the control now enjoyed by the 
South Vietnamese of the Mekong River and 
the delta area, as well as many other areas 
which were previously largely under VC dom- 
ination. The VC-controlled hamlets dropped 
from 39.7% in 1967 to only 8.1% in April 
of this year. 

11, It is a fact there were more than 30,000 
defections from enemy ranks last year, and 
thus far this year there have been 14,000. 

12. In general, it is a noteworthy fact that 
the people enjoy more security in their ham- 
lets than in many years. They travel with 
more safety on most of the roads and water- 
ways. More of their schools are open. Their 
commodities are in most of the hamlets 
being marketed with relatively little inter- 
ference, They are more prosperous than in 
many years. They now, more than at any 
time in the past, enjoy and participate in 
free elections. Indeed, 90% of local hamlets 
and villages elect their officials through the 
democratic processes, which Js more than 
twice the percentage of only two or three 
years ago. 

In conclusion, these were some of the 
demonstrable facts which the mission to 
Vietnam was able to confirm and ascertain. 
Based upon what I saw and learned on the 
trip it is my opinion that, aside from the 
abortive Communist Tet offensive of 1968— 
the U.S.-ARVN strike into Cambodia has 
proven to be the enemy’s greatest disaster 
of the war. 

It will undoubtedly save many Ameri- 
can lives; it will enhance the Vietnamization 
program, and it will, in my opinion, enable 
U.S. troops to be withdrawn probably even 
sooner than had been planned. 


ERRONEOUS NEWS ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Speaker, some of the news ac- 
counts covering our 4 days in Vietnam 
and Cambodia were quite ludicrous. 
Some I have read were biased, slanted, 
or distorted—obviously designed to dis- 
credit the mission and downgrade the 
validity of the findings. A study of the 
criticism which preceded the trip reveals 
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a noticeable similarity to the tone of 
these slanted news reports. 

To illustrate what I mean, I shall cite 
an example. Peter R. Kann, an on-the- 
scene reporter for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, called ours a typical VIP visit which 
he said had something of a “‘see Europe 
in 7 days” quality about it. “The VIPs,” 
he revealed, “inspected three armies— 
American, Vietnamese, Cambodian—in 
the course of a single day.” 

Mr. Kann’s obvious purpose was to 
give the mission the appearance of a 
glossed-over, hit-and-run approach, giv- 
ing it a carnival-like touch. It was the 
sort of reporting one would expect from 
a typical war protester who condemns 
the kernel because he sees no good in 
the shell. That viewpoint automatically 
discredits any net gain that might be 
demonstrated from the Cambodian ac- 
tion. And the reporting is geared ac- 
cordingly. 

Now, in respect to the above quotation, 
what were the facts? The facts are that 
at no time did our group inspect any 
American Army, or any part thereof; 
no Vietnamese Army, and no Cambo- 
dian Army. Yet this news item was re- 
ported with a straight face. 

The same writer referred in a dis- 
paraging tone to our visit to Shakey’s 
Hill, in the Cambodian mountain jungle 
where a concentration of vast store- 
houses of enemy guns, ammo, and med- 
ical supplies were captured after hav- 
ing been bitterly defended by Commu- 
nist die-hards. It was in fact a prize of 
major proportions: We went there to 
see for ourselves some of the bunkers 
and caches, and to learn more about 
the link-up of concealed Communist 
supply routes which fingered their way 
through that jungle vastness. But the 
Journal’s alert reporter, who accom- 
panied us in a helicopter, transmitted 
nothing that could be considered on 
the plus side and an indicator of success- 
ful aspects of the Cambodian strike. 
Figuratively speaking, he simply turned 
his head the other way and featured 
low morale among our troops—a condi- 
tion which in my opinion was in reality 
nonexistent. 

On Shakey’s Hill the writer claimed: 

A young US. Army lieutenant looked 
over the names of the VIPs and commented: 
“Kind of looks like the President has pro- 
grammed his feedback.” 


If there was a way of knowing, and if 
I were disposed to gamble, I would wager 
sizable odds that Mr. Kann drew heavily 
upon his own imagination. It sounded 
more like a subtle way the reporter had 
of expressing his own personal attitude. 

That same reporter, pursuing his evi- 
dent purpose to tone down the accom- 
plishments of knocking out the sanctu- 
aries, added: 


The men say they were told on May 2 that 
they were going off on a 3-day operation; 
they haven’t been back to their base since. 
“Morale is bad, man; we're dragging,” says 
one of a group of 10 G.I.s. Others agree. “We 
are bashed and we're scared,” says another. 

The men . . . say they were moved into this 
area of jungled hills from their normal oper- 
ating area in the flat and open Mekong Delta 
and that they aren't trained to fight in this 
terrain. 
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I do not know if Mr. Kann heard such 
statements. What I do know is that I 
talked for several minutes with a dozen 
G.I.s, including a half-dozen Texans. 
Other members of our party talked with 
others. There could not have been more 
than a hundred men on the hill when 
we were there. Those with whom I talked 
were enthusiastic and excited about their 
mission. I have seen lots of troops under 
varied conditions, and I know for a fact 
that the morale of these men was very 
high. A company of them had been de- 
ployed there from the delta, not on a 
combat mission as such but to retrieve 
the guns and ammo from the deep 
bunkers. 

More than one of them, of their own 
volition, said to me: 

I don’t understand why this (invasion of 
sanctuaries) was not done long ago. It'll save 
lots of American lives. 


I feel certain that had Mr. Kann talked 
to the same men I did he would have 
received the same answers. But would 
he have included such comments in his 
news story? What do you think? 

Then to cap off and show his true 
colors, Mr. Kann concludes with this: 

One wonders whether COSWN (Commu- 
nist Central Office for South Vietnam) has 
its VIP visitors to contend with. 


It would seem that the great Wall 
Street Journal could surely do better 
than this. 

Incidentally, I heard one trooper say, 
in the presence of a dozen or more re- 
porters, that in his viewpoint he would 
rather “discover and retrieve the guns 
and ammo and take it back with me than 
to leave it here and let the Communists 
send it to me.” 

There is no point in belaboring this 
matter and citing other examples of the 
same type of reporting which was en- 
countered. That is, of course, the busi- 
ness of the media, but the public should 
have some sort of access to the other 
side of what actually happened and be 
alerted to this manner of reporting. 

Nor shall I comment on a CBS TV re- 
port on our visit to Shakey’s Hill. I saw 
a copy of the script used. Without taking 
the time to analyze it, I can say it con- 
tained far more fiction than fact. It was 
obviously done purely for showmanship 
and entertainment, hardly related at all 
to what was seen, heard, and done during 
our visit to Shakey’s Hill. 

Upon our return to Washington, when 
the plane landed at nearby Andrews 
AFB, a number of reporters and camera- 
men had already set up an array of mi- 
crophones. One would think they were 
seeking light—some of the impressions 
gained on the trip. But instead it turned 
out that as the Governors and Senators 
appeared before the mikes they were 
subjected to a withering round of obvi- 
ously hostile questions, innuendoes, and 
unfounded assumptions. 

Setting the tone of the questioners, 
one of the interrogators asked one of our 
group: 

Governor, now that you are to make a fa- 
vorable report on your findings over there, 
do you think the President will offer you a 
high spot in his Administration? 
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Mr. Speaker, there must be many 
highly reliable news reporters stationed 
in Vietnam. Perhaps some of those who 
accompanied us over there had become 
so bored with the war they had quit 
looking for or being impressed by those 
things which meant a great deal to me, 
in my own assessment of the Cambodian 
action and the present conditions as I 
found them in Vietnam. 


VA APPROPRIATION ACCEPT- 
ANCE URGED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was de- 
lighted to learn today that the Senate 
Appropriations Committee approved the 
$9,085,528,000 budget for the Veterans’ 
Administration for fiscal year 1971 add- 
ing $100 million to the House version of 
this legislation for the 1971 medical care 
budget. I fervently appeal to my col- 
leagues in this body who will serve on 
the Senate-House conference committee 
to accept this increase. Anything short of 
this added sum would be a travesty for 
the American veteran. 

Commendable as the bill approved by 
the House may be, it is still tragically 
inadequate to meet the ever-rising costs 
of medical services and the required fa- 
cilities. 

Although the proposed $1.7 billion 
budget approved by the House is a rec- 
ord sum for the VA’s medical services, a 
careful scrutiny of the budget indicates 
that actually it is at best a stand-still 
budget. And it may well be a regressive 
budget. 

The VA’s proposed budget without the 
Senate increases, represents a $222 mil- 
lion increase over spending for VA medi- 
cal treatment this fiscal year. But the 
7.5-percent increase barely meets the 
enormously inflationary cost of provid- 
ing medical care. 

And it certainly does not come even 
close to dealing adequately with what I 
can only characterize as a dangerously 
enlarging crisis in the VA medical care 
system. Even the Senate’s $100 million 
increase falls short of the need to eradi- 
cate many of the deplorable conditions 
at some of the veterans hospitals. And 
the excuse that further increases would 
be inflationary is unconscionable. 

A double sacrifice of wounded Vietnam 
servicemen is being imposed, The war 
they are fighting is itself a principal 
cause of inflation. To use inflation now 
as an excuse for denying these veterans 
the level of services and benefits they de- 
serve, is intolerable. 

Since July 1, 1969, more than 50,000 
Vietnam veterans were admitted to the 
VA hospitals and made 500,000 visits for 
outpatient medical care. The first prob- 
lem of the VA hospitals is lack of staff. 

The VA estimates its proposed budget 
increase would augment the staff by 
5,000 persons, and the proposed Senate 
increase would be almost double this 
number. 1,100 persons should be trained 
in particular to treat spinal-cord in- 
juries. I strongly recommend subprofes- 
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sionals to meet needs because of a short- 
age of physicians and registered nurses 
in local communities. 

The GI's who have served their Nation 
so valiantly and who require medical 
services deserve the best we can offer. 
And the least we can do, as the repre- 
sentatives of the American people, is to 
provide them with the most modern fa- 
cilities and finest medical expertise 
available. 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. CHAMBERLAIN) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
recreational boating continues to grow as 
more and more of our Nation’s people 
participate each year. The latest esti- 
mates for 1969 show a total boat popula- 
tion of over 8% million; close to $4 bil- 
lion spent for boats, associated equip- 
ment, and services; and about 43 million 
people participating in some form of 
boating each year—one-fifth of the popu- 
lation. Recognizing the potential growth 
of boating, the 85th Congress passed 
Public Law 85-445, calling for the annual 
observance of National Safe Boating 
Week. In accordance with this law, the 
President of the United States issued the 
following proclamation: 

A PROCLAMATION 


The pleasures of boating are known to 
many. Unfortunately, the potential hazards 
of boating are not so well known. As thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens take to the al- 
ready-crowded waters each year, the poten- 
tial danger to themselves—and to those who 
have enjoyed this pastime for many years— 
becomes increasingly apparent. Boating is 
and should be enjoyable, but it will remain 
that way only if the safety of all those en- 
gaged in boating is insured by knowledge and 
practice of boating safety rules. 

the need for emphasis on boat- 
ing safety, the Congress, by a joint resolution 
approved June 4, 1968—72 Stat. 179—has re- 
quested that the President proclaim annually 
the week which includes July 4 as National 
Safe Boating Week. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning June 
28, 1970, as National Safe Boating Week. 

The theme for National Safe Boating Week 
1970 reminds us, “safe boating is no acci- 
dent.” As insurance against accidents, I urge 
the American boatmen to take advantage of 
the numerous courses available in boating 
safety. 

I also invite the governors of the States and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and ap- 
propriate officials of all other areas under 
the U.S. flag to provide for the observance 
of this week. And to the many fine orga- 
nizations who will voluntarily give of their 
time during this year’s observance, I offer my 
appreciation in advance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 21st day of January in the year 
of Our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Seventy, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and ninety- 
fourth. 

THE PROBLEM 


The emphasis placed on boating by 
this proclamation is clearly necessary 
when we examine the annual boating sta- 
tistics report released by the U.S. Coast 
Guard on May 1. The report is required 
by the Federal Boating Act of 1958. This 
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act provides for a standardized system 
for the numbering and identification of 
undocumented vessels, including pleas- 
ure boats of more than 10 horsepower, 
uniform accident reporting, and partici- 
pation in these programs by the States. 
Since the effective date of this legisla- 
tion, April 1, 1960, every jurisdiction 
but the States of Alaska, New Hamp- 
shire, Washington, and the District of 
Columbia have provided for numbering 
systems which have been approved by 
the U.S. Coast Guard and meet the 
standards set forth in this act. 

There was a slight increase in boat- 
ing fatalities in 1969—1350 as compared 
to 1342 in 1968. In its annual report, the 
Coast Guard revealed that 18.7 percent 
or 252 of the boating accident deaths 
last year involved rowboats, canoes, sail- 
boats and other small craft without en- 
gines. These types of craft are not re- 
quired by Federal law to carry lifesay- 
ing devices. During the same period the 
boats numbered in all States and terri- 
torial possessions of the United States 
reached an all time high of over 4.8 mil- 
lion. 

Capsizing, as in past years, still re- 
mains responsible for the largest number 
of recorded deaths. In 1969, capsizing 
resulted in 41 percent of the total num- 
ber of lives lost in boating accidents. 
This figure is about the same as the 
1968 percentage. Of the 1,350 fatalities, 
drowning accounted for 1,260 victims, 
and 734 of the drowned either did not 
have or did not use lifesaving devices. 

Last year a total of 5,239 vessels were 
involved in 4,067 boating accidents in- 
volving at least $100 property damage, 
an injury which incapacitates anyone 
for over 72 hours, or death. This is 128 
less than in 1968. 1058 of these vessels 
were involved in fatal accidents, while 
670 were in accidents resulting in in- 
juries. The amount of property damage 
was over $6.3 million. 

Since 1965 the estimated number of 
boats has grown 10 percent while the 
number of accidents has increased 8.8 
percent. During the same 5-year period 
fatalities remained about the same. Even 
though the number of fatalities, acci- 
dents, and injuries have remained rela- 
tively small over the past few years, the 
number of boats in operation has in- 
creased appreciably. It has taken dedi- 
cated effort by the Coast Guard, the 
States and many fine volunteer organi- 
zations to accomplish this. What has 
been done, however, is not enough. The 
Coast Guard, with its responsibility for 
safety on navigable waters, and the 
States must do more in order to reduce 
these accident figures. We can hardly 
expect the number of accidents to remain 
stable, much less decrease, without ad- 
ditional resources and the proper leg- 
islative tools. 

The Coast Guard has embarked on a 
four-pronged attack on the problems of 
boating safety called the 4E’s—engineer- 
ing standards, education, enforcement, 
and environmental concerns. 

A boatman should expect that the boat 
he buys meets minimum safety stand- 
ards. This is not the situation at present. 
While there are some safety requirements 
that can be enforced by the Coast Guare, 
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they are not adequate and are too specific 
to adapt to new technology. The basis for 
these requirements is the Motorboat Act 
of 1940—responsive at the time but now 
woefully inadequate. Boats that comply 
with safety standards also help protect 
the public by breaking the chain of 
events that leads to operator error. The 
Coast Guard is seeking new legislation 
that is broad enough in scope to protect 
the public against the range of today’s 
hazards. 

This legislation is the Federal Boat 
Safety Act of 1970—H.R. 15041, S. 3199. 
Among other things, it provides for estab- 
lishing minimum Federal safety stand- 
ards for boats and associated equipment 
based on a documented need. For the 
first time the responsibility for building 
a safe boat will be placed upon the man- 
ufacturer. The boatman, of course, will 
still be responsible for the safe operation 
and proper maintenance of his craft. I 
support this bill and urge every member 
of Congress to do likewise. 

Educating the boatman in the hazards 
of a relatively unfamiliar environment is 
another effective safety tool. The States, 
Coast Guard Auxiliary, U.S. power squad- 
rons, American National Red Cross, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Boy Scouts of 
America, and many other organizations 
assist the Coast Guard in the enormous 
task of education. 

To be effective, the millions of indi- 
viduals comprising the boating public 
must be reached. The Coast Guard 
through boating films, safety publica- 
tions, Coast Guard Auxiliary programs 
and utilization of boating safety de- 
tachments in public education activities, 
takes advantage of every opportunity to 
stress the practical aspects of boating 
safety. The Coast Guard also has close 
coordination with the boating industry, 
the National Safety Council, and other 
such vital organizations. 

The Boating Safety Center is a new 
program designed to better provide boat- 
men with valuable educational materials 
and information. The Centers provide a 
single mobile location where the boatmen 
can obtain environmental information, a 
safety check of his boat, information on 
local conditions, legal requirements, and 
advice from the experienced and knowl- 
edgeable. 

President Nixon has emphasized the 
critical need for decentralizing govern- 
ment. Historically, the concept of a Fed- 
eral police force has been repugnant and 
has been consistently rejected. The 
Coast Guard therefore minimizes Federal 
involvement in law enforcement actions 
directly involving the individual. On wa- 
ters of the United States where both Fed- 
eral and State authorities have juris- 
diction, they look to State and local 
jurisdictions to enforce those safety re- 
quirements with which the operator must. 
comply. Federal enforcement is provided 
only where reasonable State capabilities: 
are unavailable—particularly in coastal 
waters—or where safety violations are 
observed by Coast Guard forces. 

This policy is reflected in the use of 
the Coast Guard’s 41 boating safety de- 
tachments. These detachments are 
three-man teams which visit navigable 
lakes, rivers and other waters where 
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boating activities are concentrated. The 
detachments, as well as 164 shore sta- 
tions are the principal forces presently 
carrying out a safety patrol concept. This 
is a roving waterborne patrol designed to 
deter, detect, and report unsafe practices 
as well as educate the public. The mission 
of this enforcement and education, is to 
minimize unsafe practices such as speed- 
ing in congested areas, overloading, im- 
proper loading, operating while under the 
influence of liquor, operating in swim- 
ming areas, and operating in posted dan- 
gerous areas. The safety patrol concept 
will-continue to be stressed on all water 
fronts this year. 

Boating safety detachments have an 
effective broad impact because of their 
mobility and flexibility. Their effective- 
ness is not to be measured in the number 
of boardings accomplished, but rather 
in whether or not our waterways are 
made any safer; whether the boating 
public is better educated in safe boat- 
ing procedures by the apprehension of 
the reckless or negligent operator; and 
finally whether the accident rate de- 
creases. The Coast Guard plans to 
triple the number of boating safety 
detachments over the next 5 years. I 
strongly support this plant and urge 
those responsible to make every effort 
to increase the number of these detach- 
ments so vital to the boating safety 
program. 

Water is the boatman’s environment. 
While we cannot control the environ- 
ment insofar as preventing storms or 
bad weather, the boatman can be pro- 
vided with the best possible information 
while on the water. The Coast Guard 
has a study underway to provide better 
ways of warning the boatman about the 
weather. Much has already been done 
to expand the present systems as well. 


BOATING SAFETY A JOINT EFFORT 


The Coast Guard Auxiliary is extreme- 
ly active in the education of the boating 
public in safe boating practices. As a 
voluntary nonmilitary organization, the 
auxiliarists’ purpose is to promote safety 
in recreational boating. I congratulate 
the auxiliary on its dedicated and un- 
selfish efforts to keep America’s pleasure 
boaters safe. Its 28,000 members are ex- 
perienced boatmen, amateur radio oper- 
ators, or licensed aircraft pilots. The 
three basic programs carried out by the 
auxiliary are courtesy motorboat ex- 
amination, public instruction, and oper- 
ations: 418,450 persons were instructed 
in three safe boating courses last year; 
192,011 courtesy motorboat examina- 
tions were performed; over 4,000 re- 
gattas were patrolled; and almost 10,000 
cases of assistance were recorded. 

In addition to the auxiliary, many 
other fine organizations participate 
heavily in safe boating activities. The 
U.S. Power Squadrons, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, and Boy Scouts, are 
just a few. 

The States are also very much in- 
volved in boating safety and very con- 
cerned about what the future will bring. 
Educational efforts by the States are 
increasing as rapidly as limited funds 
permit. The Coast Guard works closely 
with the States on every aspect of boat- 
ing safety. This can be easily seen in the 
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number of State jurisdictions—41 with 
three pending—that have signed coop- 
erative agreements with the Coast 
Guard. These agreements directly affect 
the coordination and. effectiveness of 
safety patrols and enforcement activities. 
The encouragement of uniformity and 
comity among the different States re- 
garding these boating laws is of vital im- 
portance to everyone involved with boat- 
ing. The Congress, in the Federal Boating 
Act of 1958, established this, and Coast 
Guard policy encourages the principle. 
The mechanics of uniformity however 
are often complicated by the inade- 
quacies of existing Federal laws. 


NATIONAL SAFE BOATING WEEK 


National Safe Boating Week—focus- 
ing attention upon the need of pleasure 
boatmen to know and comply with safe 
boating practices and regulations— 
begins June 28 this year as stated in 
the proclamation. Its objective is to 
emphasize efforts urging the more than 
43 million people using boats on our 
waters to help keep boating safe; to 
teach important fundamentals of safe 
boating to newcomers; and to remind 
experienced operators as well as the 
novice to practice commonsense and 
courtesy afloat. The basic theme for this 
year's observance of the week is “Safe 
Boating Is No Accident.” 

National Safe Boating Week also pays 
tribute to the many persons and orga- 
nizations who have contributed toward 
maintaining boating’s fine safety record. 
Almost 2,000 Coast Guard auxiliary flo- 
tillas, U.S. power squadrons, boating 


clubs, States and other boating and 


safety minded organizations are ex- 
pected to participate in the national Safe 
Boating Week observance in communi- 
ties throughout the country. The con- 
cerned individual is truly the backbone 
of the effort. 

Assisting the local organizations is the 
national safe boating committee, spon- 
sor of National Safe Boating Week, 
principally by distributing promotional 
material; 7,500 promotional kits have 
been sent to local organizations all over 
the country. Promotional material has 
also been distributed to practically every 
major news media organization. The 
committee includes representatives from 
the U.S. Coast Guard, the U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the American Boat and 
Yacht Council, the American National 
Red Cross, the American Power Boat 
Association, the American Water Ski As- 
sociation, the Boat Owners Association of 
the United States, the Boat Owners 
Council of America, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Corps of Engineers, the En- 
vironmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration, the National Association of En- 
gine and Boat Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Association of State Boating Law 
Administrators, the National Boating 
Federation, the National Fire Protection 
Association, the National Safe Boating 
Association, the National Safety Coun- 
cil, the Outboard Boating Club of Amer- 
ica, the U.S. Power Squadrons, the Ma- 
rine Division of Underwriters Labora- 
tories, Inc., and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. To all of these organiza- 
tions safety in boating is as important as 
it is to the individual and his family. To 
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all of those national and local commit- 
tees actively participating in National 
Safe Boating Week, I extend my con- 
gratulations. I urge all others interested 
in. boating safety to join in making this 
an. even more effective National Safe 
Boating Week than the successful ones 
in the past. Let us continue the good 
practices set forth by National Safe Boat- 
ing Week throughout the year. 
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One final point Mr. Speaker, as I have 
mentioned previously, there are several 
inadequacies in existing boating law. I 
again urge Congress to support the Fed- 
eral Boat Safety Act of 1970. With the 
tools in this bill, the Coast Guard and 
the States will be better able to keep our 
boating public safe. 


DAY OF BREAD 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PURCELL) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with the gentlewoman 
from Washington (Mrs. May), the gen- 
tleman from Montana (Mr. OLSEN), the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
FoLEY), the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Brown), the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr, Hansen), the gentleman from South 
Dakota (Mr. REIFEL), the gentleman 
from South Carolina (Mr. Mann), the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) , 
the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
DENNEY), the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. WIDNALL), the gentleman from 
California (Mr. TatcotT), the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. CABELL), the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA), the 
gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. MONT- 
GOMERY), the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. MELCHER), the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Lennon), the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN), the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Rooney), the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HatHaway), and the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. FRIEDEL) in the in- 
troduction of a House joint resolution. It 
calls on the President to proclaim Octo- 
ber 6, as a Day of Bread, and that week 
as Harvest Festival Week. 

Last year we approved a similar resolu- 
tion which resulted in a Presidential 
proclamation and a series of very success- 
ful observances here and abroad. 

As chairman of the Livestock and 
Grains Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I am keenly aware of the 
need for closer cooperation within agri- 
culture. In the case of the Day of Bread, 
we have an excellent example of wheat 
producers, millers, and bakers working 
together in the interest of their products. 
More importantly, the concept of a day 
of bread is spreading to other countries 
and to some degree will help foster inter- 
national understanding. It is significant 
that bread and the other products of 
wheat provide more nourishment for the 
world than any other food, serving as a 
staple in the diets of 43 countries with 
a total population of almost a billion 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that we will give 
speedy approval to this joint resolution 
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so that the wheat industry can move 
ahead with its plans for nationwide ob- 
servances on October 6. 


WALLINGFORD TERCENTENARY 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the town 
of Wallingford, Conn., is this year cele- 
brating the 300th anniversary of its 
founding. In honor of the town’s tercen- 
tennial a program of festivities has been 
scheduled from June 27 to July 4, in- 
cluding a parade on June 27 which will 
feature 100 bands and marching units 
and 70 floats. The town of Wallingford, 
England, is sending approximately 150 
of its citizens, including members of its 
common council, to take part in the 
celebration. Wallingford, Conn., is in the 
Fifth Congressional District, which I 
represent. It is located 13 miles north- 
east of New Haven and has an estimated 
population of 35,900. The town’s chief 
industries include the manufacture of 
silverware, instruments, electrical equip- 
ment, specialty steels, plastic resins, and 
apparel. Agriculture, particularly the 
growing of fruits and vegetables, is also 
of importance to the town. Choate, a 
famous preparatory school which has 
produced many of the country’s out- 
standing leaders, is located there. For the 
benefit of my colleagues I should like to 
outline the colorful historical develop- 
ment of the town. 

Like many towns in Connecticut, Wal- 
lingford was named after a town in Great 
Britain. The name “Wallingford” is de- 
rived from the Saxon word “Guallhen- 
forde” meaning the “crossing by the old 
fort.” Wallingford, Connecticut’s British 
counterpart, was formerly surrounded by 
a wall and dominated by a Norman castle 
on the Thames River. Today what re- 
mains of the wall has been attributed to 
the work of Alfred the Great. The Nor- 
man castle was destroyed after its in- 
habitants gave their support to Charles 
I in the middle of the 17th century. 

The town of Wallingford, Conn., dates 
its beginnings in early British Colonial 
America. The year 1660 brought the 
restoration of the monarchy in Great 
Britain thus foreshadowing an upheaval 
in British politics. The people who 
played dominant roles in the revolution 
which resulted in the execution of 
Charles I were forced to flee to either 
Europe or America. Two of the regicides 
who were high ranking members in the 
armies of Parliament were Edward 
Whalley and William Goffe. Along with 
John Dixwell both fied the immediate 
jurisdiction of the restored king and ar- 
rived in Boston on July 27, 1660. They 
were favorably treated by Governor En- 
dicott and other high officials of the 
Boston colony until it was learned that 
these men were personally obnoxious to 
King James II and should be appre- 
hended and executed as traitors. Upon 
learning of the order for their arrest the 
regicides fled the Massachusetts colony 
and sought the aegis of the adherents of 
Oliver Cromwell located in New Haven. 
On March 26, 1661, they passed through 
Wallingford on their way to New Haven. 
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When the news of the royal mandate re- 
quiring their arrest reached New Haven, 
they were again forced to flee. Until they 
left. Milford on October 13, 1684, where 
they had stayed for 2 years, they had 
been concealed in many places in the 
area. After leaving Milford they went to 
Hadley, Mass., which was then a remote 
frontier town where they hoped that 
their presence would not be suspected. 
According to an Indian deed of 1664, the 
place’ on which the town of Wallingford 
now stands was once known as “Pil- 
grim’s Harbor.” The area became known 
by this name because the regicides 
camped there for several days in order 
to obtain the security of the swampy 
wilderness. The name “Pilgrim’s Har- 
bor” was given to it by the early settlers 
in honor of the shelter and security the 
area provided for these men who while 
being regarded as traitors at home were 
regarded as patriots by the Colonial 
Americans. 

A primary reason for the settlement of 
Wallingford by the English was the In- 
dian menace. A bellicose tribe of Indians 
known as the Pequots inhabited the east- 
ern part of the State, however, their 
power was felt west of the Connecticut 
River. Many of the other tribes in the 
surrounding area had been conquered by 
the Pequots after which dominion was 
established and a tribute was exacted. 
The Pequots held control over the Mohe- 
gans and Quinnipiacks thus extending 
their power as far west as Branford. It is 
not surprising that the Indians of west- 
ern Connecticut welcomed the settle- 
ment of the English among them as a 
means of maintaining peace by affording 
them protection from the hostile attacks 
of other tribes. In the first treaty in 1638 
concluded between Theophilus Eaton, 
John Davenport, and the sachem Mam- 
auquin for the sale of New Haven it was 
specifically stated in the treaty that the 
Indians desired English settlement for 
protection. A second purchase of a tract 
of land was made on December 11, 1638, 
which encompassed an area 10 by 13 
miles and which now includes the towns 
of New Haven, Branford, Wallingford, 
East Haven, Woodbridge, Cheshire, 
Hamden, and North Haven. 

An attempt to settle Wallingford was 
first made in 1669, however, because of 
hostile Indians settlement was deferred 
until 1670. The earliest settlers came 
from Boston and New Haven and besides 
the threat of hostile Indians had to face 
such hardships as wolves, famine, and 
disease. The Court of Election held at 
Hartford on May 12, 1670, confirmed a 
grant of land made by the town of New 
Haven for the establishment of the town 
of Wallingford. 

Lyman Hall was born in Wallingford, 
Conn., on April 12, 1724. He was gradu- 
ated from Yale in 1747 and in 1751 he 
began the study of medicine. In 1757 he 
moved to Midway Settlement in Georgia 
where he became a prominent physician. 
At the time of the First Continental Con- 
gress political opinion was divided in 
Georgia with the denouement that no 
representatives from Georgia were sent 
to it. Lyman Hall was a popular and in- 
fluential member of St. John’s parish in 
Georgia. At first the people of St. John’s 
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parish tried to ally themselves with the 
town of Charlestown, S.C., however, their 
request was denied. Lacking any other 
alternative the people of St. John’s 
parish elected Lyman Hall in March 
1775, as their delegate to the First Conti- 
nental Congress. He was’ accepted as a 
delegate from St. John’s parish in the 
colony of Georgia on May 1, 1775. Lyman 
Hall's example as a delegate resulted in 
Georgia’s appointment of a full delega- 
tion including Lyman Hall to the Conti- 
nental Congress. He participated in the 
deliberations which led to the composing 
of the Declaration of Independence and 
was one of its signers. He retired from 
the Continental Congress in 1781 and in 
1783 became the first Governor of 
Georgia. 

The town of Wallingford was an early 
supporter of self-determination for the 
colonies. In September 1763, the British 
Parliament passed the hated Stamp Act 
which made it a requirement that all 
paper used in the transaction of business 
should be stamped and a tax paid. Among 
the colonists it was felt that this tax was 
inconsistent with the principles of free- 
dom based on the English Constitution. 
In January 1766, a town meeting was 
held in Wallingford where it was voted 
that anyone using the stamps on any 
documents would be liable for a fine of 
20 shillings which would be collected by 
the town selectmen for the amelioration 
of the poor. The resultant unpopularity 
of the Stamp Act caused its repeal in 
March 1766. In response to the passage 
of the Boston port bill which had the sole 
purpose of destroying Boston’s trade, the 
people of Wallingford in November 1774, 
voted to appoint a committee to collect 
donations to be sent to Boston for the re- 
lief of the indigent sufferers of the port 
bill. On his way to take command of the 
Continental Army, George Washington 
passed through Wallingford in 1775, and 
he returned again after he had become 
President. On March 31, 1777, the town 
voted that each citizen of Wallingford 
who served in the Continental Army 
would receive a bounty of 5 pounds per 
year for 3 years service. The town estab- 
lished a tax on December 16, 1777, for the 
purpose of obtaining revenue to aid the 
soldiers and their families. 

Wallingford, Conn., has participated in 
the growth and development of the 
United States. The town has not only par- 
ticipated in this historical development 
of this great country but has helped to 
spread the industrial revolution through- 
out the United States. Modern Walling- 
ford continues to exhibit the energy and 
imagination which so ably characterizes 
the town’s development in the last 300 
years. I salute the town of Wallingford 
on its tercentennial and offer my best 
wishes for its continued growth and pros- 
perity. 


THE CURE MAY BE WORSE THAN 
THE DISEASE: THE CASE OF UN- 
SAFE DRUGS ON THE MARKET 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware that the human body is a very 
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delicate and complex instrument. We 
know, too, that it is extremely sensitive 
to both stress and changes in its environ- 
ment. 

Today that environment is changing 
almost daily, and the change, in every 
instance, has been for the worse. Stress 
on the human body has increased ac- 
cordingly. Our air is contaminated by 
harsh chemicals; the water in our rivers 
and streams is filled with sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes, and the body is exposed 
to all these poisons. 

A team of researchers has found that 
@ close association exists between con- 
tinued exposure to air pollution and 
eczema and asthma in children under 15. 
There is known to be a relationship be- 
tween air pollution and cancer in the 
stomach. The human body has thus be- 
come the victim of its surroundings. 

But today, I would like to talk about 
something that is receiving less pub- 
licity than the threat of the environ- 
ment, but which also poses a serious 
threat to the health and well-being of 
our citizens. I am talking about the 
drugs and medications that are taken 
by so many of our citizens—drugs that, 
at some later date, are suddenly found 
to be harmful to their health. 

Anyone who lives and who eats in our 
society cannot but be aware of the large 
amounts of artificial chemicals that have 
been introduced into our daily diets. The 
old adage that you are what you eat 
has changed from a pleasant homily to 
a frightening thought. 

Some chemicals appear in the form of 
food additives—the most famous, of 
course, being cyclamate, the artificial 
sweetner that was recently found to be 
the cause of cancer in laboratory ani- 
mals. In other cases, doctors have pre- 
scribed drugs to treat a specific illness 
only to find that the cure had worse ef- 
fects on the patient than the disease 

The Government has the obligation to 
protect the health and the safety of its 
citizenry. By allowing the sale of such 
harmful drugs, it is obvious that the Gov- 
esap is not living up to that obliga- 

on. 

By. its inaction, the Government has 
become a partner to a serious wrong that 
is being committed on the public. Both 
the public and their doctors have not 
been provided with information about 
the nature of the substances that they 
have been consuming or prescribing in 
such large quantities. Rather, the public 
has become the victims of overanxious 
drug companies putting their “wonder- 
drug. But in the past, the conferring of 
knowledge of their possible effects. The 
Government in most cases has stood by 
silently, or has reacted only after the 
drug has caused damage. 

If a drug is given “investigational 
status” by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, it means that the Bureau has 
not given its unqualified approval to the 
drug. But in the past, the conferring of 
such investigational status has meant 
“open season” for the widespread use and 
sale of the specific item. Thalidomide 
Was a case in point. 

At the exact time when drugs and 
medications are entering our market in 
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increasing numbers, we find that the pro- 
posed Government budget is cutting 
funds for drug research. If adequate 
money is not provided for such research, 
we will once again have what we had in 
the case of thalidomide—the lack of 
rigorous testing prior to sale and the 
hit-or-miss discovery that the drug was 
harmful. 

What is needed is a new scheme for the 
rigorous testing of drugs before they are 
placed on the market. I personally be- 
lieve that such testing requires no less 
than an independent drug testing unit 
where true professionalism could be 
brought to bear. 

Traditionally, the drug industry has 
maintained a great deal of pressure on 
the Food and Drug Administration, and 
too often, the drug industry has looked 
upon the results of the tests for a spe- 
cific drug in purely economic terms. In 
fact, under present regulations, the drug 
industry has been the tester of its own 
drugs. Yet the industry has not always 
adhered to the highest standards of in- 
vestigation. It has not always picked the 
best investigators nor has it provided 
these individuals with the fullest infor- 
mation on the range of hazards that 
may be expected. 

I believe that it is time to take the 
element of luck out of drug testing. It is 
time to look into the long-term poten- 
tial and dangers of a drug and rest con- 
tent with the fact that it appears to have 
no immediate harmful effects. 

We must once and for all remove the 
threat of having another thalidomide on 
the market. We must bring an end to the 
abbreviated and deficient drug-testing 
studies of the drug manufacturer. For as 
long as these old procedures remain in- 
tact, the threat of an unsafe drug on the 
market remains all too real. 

In November of last year, with sev- 
eral of my colleagues in the House, I in- 
troduced a bill authorizing the creation 
of a National Drug Testing and Evalua- 
tion Center. This National Drug Testing 
Center would assume the responsibility 
for the testing of new drugs that is now 
in the hands of the drug manufacturers. 

I believe it crucial that an outside and 
professional organization carry out such 
testing—an organization free from po- 
litical pressure and free from the pres- 
sure of the drug industry. Only in this 
way will more objective and more com- 
plete research and reporting go into drug 
testing. 

Unfortunately, no action has yet been 
taken on this bill, so at this time the 
work of the Center remains only poten- 
tial. Yet we continue to hear of unsafe 
drugs and food additives being bought 
and sold on the market; we hear of only 
limited formal testing; we hear of drugs 
that have been used by millions of peo- 
ple suddenly being declared “unsafe.” 

It is time to have some action from 
this Congress. I am asking the House to 
act to retain the strictest standards for 
drugs, to allot more money for drug 
testing, and to promptly consider the 
measure creating the National Center for 
Drug Testing and Evaluation. The well- 
being of our citizens requires that no less 
be done. 
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FEDERAL BROKER-DEALER 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, 10 months 
have elapsed since legislation was intro- 
duced calling for the creation of a Fed- 
eral Broker-Dealer Insurance Corpora- 
tion. The urgent need for such an insur- 
ance corporation has been highlighted by 
the recent failure of seven major broker- 
age houses. Over $15 million have been 
lost as a result of these sudden failures. 
Millions more will be lost unless this Con- 
gress acts quickly and decisively. 

This legislation authorizing the crea- 
tion of the FBDIC does not seek to merely 
analyze the problems of the brokerage 
industry. We have had enough analysis, 
and now it is time to act. This action 
would protect the investors who are in 
danger of great financial loss if a broker- 
age house fails. 

A broker is not merely a buying and 
selling agent whose responsibility to the 
customer ends with the termination of 
each individual transaction. These bal- 
ances are used by the broker to finance 
the operation of his business in the same 
manner that banks use their cash re- 
serves. 

If a brokerage firm should go bank- 
rupt due to operational or financial diffi- 
culties, the investor's credit balance van- 
ishes as does the broker’s other assets. 

The current condition of the securities 
industry is a serious one. In addition to 
the seven brokerage houses which have 
already failed, 62 other firms are under 
observation as being in poor financial 
condition. Every day there are rumors of 
more insolvencies. 

At present, there is no form of protec- 
tion for the innocent investor who finds 
himself the victim of his broker’s bank- 
ruptecy. It is the purpose of this bill to 
provide such protection. 

Once the FBDIC is established inves- 
tors need not be penalized if their bro- 
kerage houses fail. In the event that a 
broker should become insolvent, the 
FBDIC would immediately make com- 
plete payment of all insured customer 
accounts either by cash or by the secu- 
rities to which the customer is entitled 
under section 7(b). 

Under section 5(a), every broker would 
be assessed by the FBDIC at a rate of 
one-half of 1 percent of the broker’s net 
capital each year. Fifty percent of this 
assessment would then be transferred to 
the corporation’s capital account, and 
would thus contribute toward payment 
of their next year’s assessment—section 
6(a). 

The FBDIC would be further financed 
by $200 million in the form of capital 
stock, which would be subscribed for by 
the Treasury Department—section 11(a). 

Thus, the insurance would be of no 
extra cost to either the taxpayer or the 
investor. 

Recognizing the gravity of the situa- 
tion, the brokerage industry itself has 
come up with some tentative proposals. 

The New York Stock Exchange is con- 
sidering expanding its trust fund to $100 
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million, to protect its customers against 
brokerage house failures. The present 
NYSE trust fund has been depleted by 
recent bankruptcies to only $1.6 million. 

The SEC has approved a $15 surcharge 
on all transactions of less than 1,000 
shares, to increase the cash reserves of 
brokerage houses. 

An industry task force has proposed 
creation of a private insurance corpora- 
tion to deal with the problem. 

However, we have heard that potential 
losses may be of such magnitude that we 
can no longer rely entirely on funds 
raised by the securities industry. If the 
credit of the Federal Government is made 
available through an insurance corpora- 
tion, it will restore investor confidence 
and help the securities market out of its 
current slump. The full credit of the U.S. 
Government would be available under 
this bill. 

Furthermore, if we are to establish fair 
insurance coverage for all investors, we 
must extend that coverage not only to 
those who have invested with brokers on 
the major stock exchanges, but to those 
whose savings have been entrusted to 
brokers who are not members of any of 
the major exchanges. 

While testifying on this very subject, 
Mr. Hamer Budge, president of the SEC 
said: 

The trust funds set up by the exchanges 
are voluntary, and the exchanges have as- 
serted that they have no legal obligation to 
the customers of their member firms in this 
regard. Moveover, customers of broker-dealer 
firms which are not members of any of the 
exchanges are not afforded the benefit of 
any trust fund. 


Mr. Budge went on to further endorse 
the concept of an FBDIC saying: 

There would seem to be little question that 
some form of comprehensive insurance sys- 
tem would be indicated. 


The stock market today is no longer 
the private territory of the rich. The man 
of middle income has also invested 
heavily. Thus, we must assume measures 
which will protect not only large in- 
vestors, but will extend protection to the 
small investors who are seriously hurt by 
brokerage failures. In the last year, off 
lot trading, an accurate gauge of small 
investor participation, has decreased by 
45 percent, indicating that the small in- 
vestors are being forced to the sidelines 
by the tremendous losses they have had 
to absorb. Only the Federal Government 
has the resources to provide the neces- 
sary protection as well as restore investor 
confidence in the securities market. 

The Federal Bank Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, like the Federal corporation 
which insures savings deposits, will serve 
a dual purpose: It will protect individual 
investors from the disastrous effects 
which follow the failure of financial in- 
stitutions, and it will increase the sound- 
ness of these institutions and restore 
public confidence in them. 

The speedy adoption of such legisla- 
tion is imperative to our economic well- 
being. 


STATE ATTORNEYS GENERAL 
AND THE SACB 


(Mr. ASHBROOK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to strengthen the in- 
ternal security of the United States by 
amending the Internal Security Act to 
provide the means by which the attorney 
general of a State or Commonwealth 
may, when he has reason to believe any 
organization is a Communist-action or- 
ganization or a Communist-front orga- 
nization, file with the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board and serve upon such 
organization a petition for a determina- 
tion by the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a determination that the or- 
ganization is either a Communist-action 
or a Communist-front organization. 

It has been approximately 20 years 
since Congress passed the Internal Se- 
curity Act and in that period of time the 
act would appear to have been utilized 
less then was envisioned by the framers 
of the legislation. 

Law enforcement officers in many parts 
of the country are resourceful and dedi- 
cated in connection with duties vested in 
them by State law. My bill, H.R. 18204, 
will serve as a useful tool in our Federal- 
State concept of law enforcement and 
justice. 

There exists in many of our large cites 
a branch of the police department whose 
duty it is to maintain surveillance over 
Suspected subversive activity. I would 
surmise that the main power and effort 
supported by the taxpayers for local in- 
telligence operation are considerable, It 
does appear to be a waste that those ef- 
forts cannot at this time be utilized in 
an appropriate Federal forum. 

In the case of Pennsylvania v. Nelson, 
350 U.S. 497 (1956) the Supreme Court 
reversed a State sedition conviction on 
ground that the Smith Act preempted 
that area. My bill would provide a method 
by which State officials concerned with 
subversive activity in their jurisdiction 
could secure a hearing before an inde- 
pendent board set up by the Congress 
as an independent quasijudicial agency 
with considerable expertise in this spe- 
cialized field. 

In the operation of this proposal, if en- 
acted, I would contemplate that a screen- 
ing process would be implemented which 
would assure that each and every request 
by the State Attorney General would re- 
ceive initial study before hearings: The 
General Counsel of the Subversive Ac- 
tivities Control Board could conduct an 
executive session hearing to determine if 
merit exists in the request from the State 
and then certify it to the Chairman of 
the Board for appropriate action. While 
I would anticipate that no specious re- 
quests would be made, it is entirely con- 
sistent with our efforts to assure that all 
actions are completely justified to include 
this safeguard. 

The text of the bill follows: 

HR. 18204 
A bill to strengthen the internal security 
of the United States 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled that the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950 (title 50 U.S.C.) 
is hereby amended by adding a new section as 
follows: 

“(1) Immediately after the last word of 
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section 13(a) the following new subsection 
13(a) (1)— 

“*The Attorney General of a state or com- 
monwealth shall have power to initiate cases 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. This power of a state or common- 
wealth Attorney General shall be co-exten- 
sive with and shall be exercised in the same 
manner as, the similar power conferred upon 
the Attorney General of the United States 
by this Act. Proceedings before the Board, 
and with respect to Board action, upon a 
petition filed by the Attorney General of a 
state or commonwealth pursuant to the au- 
thority herein granted and the powers and 
duties of the Board with respect thereto, 
shall be the same in every respect as such 
proceedings upon, and the powers and duties 
of the Board with respect to, a similar peti- 
tion filed by the Attorney General,’” 


DOES THE AEC LIE? WELL—YES, 
NO, MAYBE, NOT QUITE 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of one of the newest maga- 
zines devoted to the foibles of the Fed- 
eral Establishment—executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial—The Washington 
Monthly, there are two articles dealing 
with our Government’s great sacred 
cow—the Atomic Energy Commission. 

For one who has spent no fewer than 
12 years trying to get the Congress to 
review and investigate the policies of 
the superagency—my current bill is 
House Joint Resolution 83—it is a con- 
siderable comfort to learn that the pub- 
lic and the news media are finally be- 
ginning to examine the workings of one 
of the Nation’s most powerful yet nearly 
invisible agencies. 

The tenor of the first article I bring 
to your attention, “Atomic Power Abuse: 
The AEC in Colorado” by Anthony Rip- 
ley, is found in one of the truest state- 
ments I have ever heard about the AEC. 
Mr. Ripley quotes a Boulder biochemist 
as saying: 

The AEC publicity doesn't tell outright 
lies, it tells that part of the truth which 
is favorable to the AEC and ignores the rest, 


The article goes on to explain other 
“coverups” practiced by the AEC con- 
cerning the Rocky Flats facility, and the 
Rulison project blunders, and the can- 
cer deaths of the uranium miners, Mr. 
Speaker, to think that an agency of the 
Federal Government can get away with 
this type of antipublic behavior is, I am 
afraid to admit, a terrible indictment of 
the inattention of the Congress to the 
nuclear genie we have allowed to roam 
unattended throughout the land. 

Speaking of a dangerous situation 
such as at the Rocky Flats facility, I am 
reminded that the news media is still 
maintaining its “golden silence” on the 
explosion which occurred in May at the 
Enrico Fermi plant near Monroe, Mich., 
which I mentioned on the floor of the 
House on June 18. 

The other article from the Washington 
Monthly I bring to your attention today 
is, “Atomic Power Abuse: The Marginal 
Nuclear Utilities,” by Richard Karp. I do 
not need to review the article for you 
here, however, I would like to point out 
that had the Congress adopted my reso- 
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lution concerning an investigation of the 
civilian nuclear powerplant program any 
time during the last 12 years, we might 
not now have to be reading articles such 
as Mr. Karp’s on the economics—or lack 
of same—of nuclear powerplants. 

Mr. Speaker, there is of course a way 
for the public to be reassured about our 
nuclear program, but we in Congress will 
have to overcome our reluctance to take 
on the mighty bureaucracy represented 
by the Commission, the industry, and the 
Joint Committee, that is, the Atomic 
Establishment Complex. Perhaps we will 
now that the news media is beginning 
to show the warts on the heretofore shin- 
ing visage of the AEC. 

The two articles from the Washing- 
ton Monthly follow and I recomend they 
be studied closely by all concerned Mem- 
bers of Congress: 

ATOMIC POWER ABUSE: THE AEC IN COLORADO 
(By Anthony Ripley) 

They were stinging words that Colorado's 
Lieutenant Governor Mark Hogan aimed at 
thè mighty and once-sacred Atomic Energy 
Commission, “The AEC has gone too far,” 
Hogan said. “It’s back is going to have to be 
broken.” The agency’s officials, he charged, 
“if they are not telling falsehoods, are ta:king 
in ways that are meant to deceive.” 

Such harshness is expected from political 
mavericks or sandwich-board fanatics. Mark 
Hogan is neither, He is a blue-eyed, hand- 
some, organization Democrat—a careful, 
studied, ambitious politician, But Hogan's 
attack on the AEC is a measure of the rapidly 
rising doubt felt in Colorado about the bene- 
fits of the atom and about the operations of 
the federal agency whose power and expertise 
in this arcane field have in the past gone 
virtually unchallenged, and whose insistent 
claims about its own safety precautions have 
been generally accepted, The doubt and con- 
cern are intense enough, in fact, so that 
Hogan, running for governor this fall against 
popular incumbent Republican John A. Love, 
has felt secure in making atomic energy an 
issue in his campaign. 

Agitation over the workings of the AEC is 
not confined to Colorado. Groups in other 
states across the country have been raising 
questions and voicing qualms about the 
agency, which was established in 1946 to 
bring atomic power under civilian control. 
Elsewhere, though, the major focus has been 
on the safety and environmental hazards 
posed by nuclear-powered generating plants. 
But the people of Colorado have a greater 
variety of nuclear worries. 

Hogan’s attack, for instance, was prompted 
by the publication of a report, drawn up by 
non-agency scientists, which revealed that 
the AEOC’s Rocky Flats plant, located on a 
high, windswept rise between Denver and 
Boulder, had leaked highly toxic plutonium 
oxide into the surrounding countryside. The 
fire-prone plant, which makes plutonium 
triggers for hydrogen bombs, is operated by 
Dow Chemical Company. Its plutonium oxide 
leak came on May 11, 1969, during one of the 
most costly industrial fires in the nation’s 
history. The AEC and Dow at first denied 
there was any release of radioactivity but 
later were forced to admit it. 

Also troubling people in Colorado are the 
effects of Project Rulison, an underground 
nuclear explosion set off last September un- 
der the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, near Grand Junction. Rulison was to 
be the first of several hundred underground 
shots in the same area aimed at freeing de- 
posits of natural gas by cracking rock deep 
beneath the surface. The initial explosion 
cracked things above ground, too. By the be- 
ginning of May, over $76,000 had been paid 
in property damage claims from the tremors 
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of the blast. The gas produced, tainted by 
radioactivity, will be burned off, releasing 
some radioactivity to the atmosphere. The 
exact amount involved and its danger is a 
matter of controversy, 

In Grand Junction itself, the Colorado De- 
partment of Health is installing new radia- 
tion sampling equipment in private homes, 
offices, and businesses. Its purpose is to moni- 
tor radioactivity given off by the gray, sand- 
like wastes from uranium milling which 
builders, until the practice was stopped in 
1966, used as fill under concrete slabs and 
basements. These wastes, called tailings, pro- 
duce a radioactive gas that seeps through 
concrete. Radioactivity levels in some houses, 
with 24-hour-a-day exposure, are well beyond 
what is permitted for miners on an eight- 
hour shift in a uranium mine. Other tailings 
have washed into rivers, bringing radioactive 
pollution downstream. In all, there are about 
15 million tons of such tailings piled around 
the area of the Colorado River basin, 

Another radiation problem, the state's old- 
est, is the high death rate among uranium 
miners on the Colorado Plateau. Of 6,000 
men who have mined uranium, health offi- 
cials predict 600 to 1,100 will die of lung 
cancer by 1985. It is a tragic replay of the 
lung cancer deaths in Europe among miners 
who dug radioactive ores for Pierre and Marie 
Curie. 

If the range of nuclear-related problems 
in Colorado is broader, however, the concern 
wider spread, and the furor correspondingly 
more vigorous than elsewhere in the country, 
the behavior of the AEC in all of this has 
been different merely in degree, not in kind, 
from what it has been in other states. The 
evasiveness, the absence of genuine consulta- 
tion, the reluctance to accept responsibility, 
and, above all, the mistakes in judgment 
demonstrated by the agency may have been 
exacerbated by the scope of its activities, but 
with the constantly expanding use of atomic 
power, there is every indication that what 
has been happening in Colorado is a portent, 
not an aberration. The implications for the 
rest of the country are only too clear. 

Some of the protest against the AEC in 
Colorado grew from the work of the Colo- 
rado Committee for Environmental Informa- 
tion, one of a number of non-profit informa- 
tion groups run by scientists across the na- 
tion. Dr. H. Peter Metzger, a Boulder bio- 
chemist, is president of the Committee. He 
believes the AEC record in the state has been 
“tragic.” There is no way to argue or ex- 
plain away, he says, the deaths of the miners, 
the plutonium leak, the property damage 
from Rulison, or radiation from the tailings 
piles. But the agency's officials have tried, 
and in soft pedalling their problems in the 
state they opened a substantial credibility 
gap. “AEC publicity doesn’t tell outright 
lies,” says Dr. Metzger. “It tells that part of 
the truth which is favorable to the AEC 
and ignores the rest. The AEC people simply 
create an incorrect impression in the mind 
of the listener and allow it to remain there, 
Only the technically sophisticated questioner 
can get the whole truth out of them. Let’s 
face it. Congress has charged the AEC to 
promote atomic energy. We don’t expect other 
promoters to tell the whole truth. Why 
should we expect it from the AEC?” And 
more than the credibility gap is involved, 
The agency, says Dr. Metzger, operates in 
secrecy, is self-policing, and controls its own 
information, “That,” he adds, “is a recipe 
for corruption.” 

The Dow Rocky Flats plant incident justi- 
fies all Dr. Metzger’s severity. Dow is proud 
of its industrial safety record. “There are," 
it point out, “only three industrial records 
which surpass the Rocky Flats mark,” set 
seven years ago, of 2,122 consecutive days 
without a disabling injury. What the pam- 
phiets don’t mention is that plutonium is 
pyrophoric—spontaneously combustible— 
and that fires have been a constant trouble 
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at the plant. The May 11 blaze created an 
additional and particularly pesky kind of 
trouble, “After some 18 years of relative 
obscurity,” states a 1970 Plant Information 
Summary, “the Rocky Flats plant in 1969 
was thrust into headlines across the nation.” 

The plant had been obscure by design: 
secret weapons work was being done there, 
which the management did not much like 
to talk about, any more than it had talked 
about the fires—almost all of them pluto- 
nium—which had preceded the big one, or 
more than it would talk about those that 
were to follow it. The leap to national atten- 
tion was not immediate, however. There were 
reports about the May 11 fire in the local 
newspapers, but not until several months 
had passed and some interesting Congres- 
sional testimony was released did the fire 
make page one headlines. Then it was re- 
vealed that nine days after the blaze Defense 
Department and AEC weapons experts had 
gone to Congress for a $45 million emer- 
gency appropriation. The fire, they said, had 
entirely halted United States nuclear war- 
head production (Rocky Flats is one of eight 
interlocking plants manufacturing the war- 
heads). 

None of the first official utterances on the 
subject of the fire indicated the true extent 
of the damage or gave any hint that there 
had been contamination of the surrounding 
area, On this latter point there was, in fact, 
outright denial, Less than a month after the 
blaze occurred, Lloyd M. Joshel, Dow’s gen- 
eral manager at the plant, issued a state- 
ment declaring that “there was no radio- 
active plume of smoke and there was no 
other type of release of radioactivity to the 
atmosphere or the environment.” As things 
developed, it was an unfortunate limb to 
climb out on. 

A November report from the AEC investi- 
gating team found evidence of “slight exterior 
contamination” on the roofs of two buildings 
although it stated that “there is no evidence 
that plutonium was carried beyond the plant 
boundaries.” But this, too, it turned out, 
was less than the truth. On January 13, a 
team of investigators for the Environmental 
Information Committee, headed by former 
West Pointer Dr. Edward A. Martell, sent a 
report to Glenn T, Seaborg, chairman of the 
AEC, It was this report which provoked 
Lieutenant Governor Hogan's outburst: it 
relayed the discovery of substantial amounts 
of plutonium in soil samples taken at dis- 
tances up to four miles from the plant. Dow 
and the AEC, the Martell group contended, 
had used insensitive monitoring equipment 
and thus had missed the plutonium releases, 
or had failed to follow up on the possibility 
that danger might exist. For shortly after the 
Martell report, an AEC paper entitled “Safety 
Consideration in the Operations of the Rocky 
Flats Plutonium Plant” conceded that 
“smoke from the fire was seen at various 
times to have drifted off at a low angle to 
the south.” The AEC finally admitted that 
the fire had indeed released some radiation 
beyond the plant boundaries. But in con- 
trast to the Martell group, which charged 
that the releases were extensive enough to 
“pose a serious threat to the health and 
safety of the people of Denver,” the agency 
insisted that the amount was not “signifi- 
cant.” 

There is general agreement, in which the 
AEC concurs, that plutonium is terribly 
dangerous if inhaled—it can, among other 
things, produce lung cancer. Since its half- 
life is over 24,000 years, the pollution it 
brings about is essentially permanent. On the 
other hand, there is some scientific debate 
about what constitutes a “safe” level of 
inhaled plutonium, and the AEC is evidently 
reluctant to act too hastily. Though the 
Martell report dwelt on the questionable wis- 
dom of having a major plutonium plant 16 
miles from downtown Denver, no such doubts 
seemed to beset the agency. Rather than 
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moving the fire-prone plant, the AEC was, at 
the time of the report, busily engaged in 
repairing it and had started construction on 
& new $75 million production building. 

On May 2, the Rocky Flat plant held its 
first family day in 19 years, to counteract 
some of the bad publicity. 

Project Rulison was a different sort of 
episode. On September 10, 1969 a 40-kiloton 
fission bomb was exploded 8,442 feet below 
the surface in a draw leading up to Battle- 
ment Mesa, about 45 miles east of Grand 
Junction. It was not a military test but one 
aimed at freeing underground supplies of 
natural gas. It was part of the AEC’s Plow- 
share program, which tries to find useful 
civilian work for atomic bombs. The indus- 
trial co-sponsor was the Austral Oil Com- 
pany of Houston with CER Geonuclear Cor- 
poration of Las Vegas hired as manager. 

Before the explosion, much of the opposi- 
tion centered on the danger that any gas 
produced by the underground shot might be 
radioactive. The aim of the test was to crack 
heavy rock formations which contain natural 
gas but which release it much too slowly for 
profitable commercial development. In other 
gas and oil fields the cracking is accomplished 
with hydraulic pressure or conventional ex- 
plosives. Critics argued that with a nuclear 
explosion, the gas produced would chemically 
combine with a form of radioactive hydrogen, 
called tritium, and become radioactive it- 
self. Other tritium, in the form of water 
vapor, is released in small quantities. In ad- 
dition, a quantity of krypton 85, a non-mix- 
ing radioactive gas, would be thrown off. 

AEC officials said the radioactivity involved 
would be extremely small. The underground 
cavity created by the blast, they said, would 
trap most of the solid radioactive elements, 
which would mix with the melted rock and 
form a glass at the bottom of the cavity. 
Other critical radioactive elements such as 
iodine 131 decay quickly, and contamination 
could be avoided by keeping the well shut for 
six months. The officials pointed to Project 
Gasbuggy, 2 26-kiloton explosion which had 
been set off in a gas-bearing rock formation 
near Farmington, New Mexico: the radioac- 
tive releases there, they said, had been well 
within AEC safety limits. In addition, gas 
drawn off the Gasbuggy well and flared 
(burned) gradually appeared to flush out its 
radioactivity as the flaring continued. 

Opponents of Rulison included the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, which led a series 
of court battles to try to have it barred, and 
various groups of Colorado conservationists 
and outdoorsmen. Uproar over the project was 
particularly fierce in Aspen, the ski resort 
55 miles east of ground zero, where the city 
council voted 4-0 against the shot. A public 
relations panel of experts was sent in—“a 
traveling dog and pony show”, AEC Test 
Manager Robert Thalgott called it after 
weathering about 40 such meetings and 
speeches in the state. Like all the others, the 
Aspen meeting was strictly for information; 
the shot was ready to go and would not be 
stopped. The men from AEC, Austral Oil, 
CER Geonuclear, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, and the U.S. Geological Survey con- 
centrated their arguments on their past 
Safety record (at the time, the AEC had 
more than 450 atomic explosions behind it) 
and the caution with which the event was 
being approached. The largely gray-haired, 
pipe-smoking group tried a friendly, smil- 
ing, easy approach, as men of vast experi- 
ence. “Do me a favor and stop smiling,” an 
Aspen resident told AEC public relations man 
David Miller, who brought an angry chorus 
later when he suggested a generation gap 
was behind the protests. A middle-aged 
woman said, “You're playing God with gen- 
erations yet unborn.” Thalgott said that if 
an atom from the explosion fell on anyone 
in Aspen, they wouldn’t know it and it 
wouldn't hurt them, 

Because of the uproar, Rulison promoters 
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were particularly pleased when the test went 
off successfully. At first, reports showed 
“minimal” ground motion. A hailstorm broke 
over ground zero about an hour after the 
shot, just as the promoters were gathering in 
the aluminum trailers at the control point, 
two-and-a-half miles away. Hailstones rat- 
tled off the metal roofs with a roar as Thal- 
gott and the others raised plastic foam cups 
of domestic champagne and shouted con- 
gratulations to each other over the din. The 
celebration was a bit premature. 

The AEC had predicted “no significant 
damage” from ground motion. The area 
chosen for the blast had been thoroughly 
researched by geologists: “A literature search 
for Colorado earthquakes of magnitude 
greater than 3 was performed by the Envi- 
ronmental Science Services Administration, 
U.S, Coast and Geodetic Survey,” the Rulison 
Effects Evaluation Report noted before the 
explosion, “and of the 300 earthquakes iden- 
tified, none had epicenters within 50 miles 
of the Rulison site. This lack of seismic ac- 
tivity further reduces the probability of de- 
tectable aftershocks from Rulison.” 

But predictions did not hold. Geological 
Engineer David M. Evans of the Colorado 
School of Mines said the school’s Cecil H. 
Green Seismic Observatory recorded trem- 
ors and earthquakes for 17 days following 
the explosion. Two days after the blast, he re- 
ported, a natural earthquake recorded at 3.5 
on the Richter scale. During the 17 days 
there were two magnitude 4 earthquakes and 
several in the 3.5 range, along with a num- 
ber of other smaller tremors, all in a 50-mile 
radius around the blast sites. Clearly, he said, 
the area was “geologically adjusting” to the 
explosion. 

Anxiety about radioactive contamination 
faded temporarily from the forefront in the 
clamor over property damages caused by the 
blast. In a sense, though, the new complica- 
tions served to intensify the original uneasi- 
hess. Unexpected earth movement was only 
a minor error in the calculations. But the 
crumbling chimneys and cracked plaster cast 
shadows over the safety of the entire project. 
If the AEC had been wrong on that score, rea- 
soned the critics, what basis was there for 
trusting their other assurances? And the 
wrangling involved in the settlement of the 
claims created bitterness and anger on the 
part of many independent-minded farmers 
and ranchers. 

The questions about radiation from Ruli- 
son are still largely unanswered. In contrast 
to the case at Rocky Flats, however, there 
seems to be a possibility that the AEC may 
have to come to grips with them more satis- 
factorily before proceeding with business as 
usual. The decision of Denver’s Federal Dis- 
trict Court to permit the shot does not apply 
to the 200-odd additional explosions of which 
it was slated to be the forerunner, and in the 
next inevitable round of court tests the op- 
position’s ammunition is bound to be more 
formidable than before. 

No such optimism is warranted in the mat- 
ter of the uranium tailings, chiefly because 
it is too late to wipe out the damage already 
done, But if the AEC cannot be faulted for 
failing to take appropriate action now, its 
initial contribution to the problem provides 
perhaps the most dramatic example of its 
lack of foresight and responsibility. The nine 
uranium mills (out of 17 in the Colorado 
River Basin) which have left the huge piles 
of leftovers from the ore-grinding process 
around the state were established in direct 
response to the agency’s needs. Only two of 
the mills remain open, but the hazards pro- 
duced by the early carelessness will if any- 
thing become more grave as the years go on. 

Uranium is always found with its “daugh- 
ter” products—the new elements formed as 
it gives off radiation and decays. Thorium 
230 and radium 226 are some of these daugh- 
ters. Radium, in its turn, decays and gives 
off radon gas, which decays still further into 
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polonium and radioactive forms of bismuth 
and lead. All of these elements are found in 
the tailings. And breathing radon daughters 
has been acknowledged since the turn of the 
century as a prime cause of lung cancer, 
notably among miners. 

At the Old West town of Durango, two 
piles totaling 1.7 million tons sit on rock 
ledges over the Amimas River, They are just 
across the river from downtown and from 
the picturesque narrow gauge railroad that 
hauls tourists up the mountains to the old 
mining town of Silverton. Before the Foote 
Mineral Company was forced to grow grass 
on the pile, the dusty tailings used to blow, 
when the wind was right, directly over the 
downtown section. Some tailings also slid 
from their precipitous location and almost 
made it into the river. Others were washed 
down by rains. A Federal Water Pollution 
Control Agency study in 1966 reported dis- 
solved radium concentrations immediately 
downstream from the mill were about four 
times above permissible levels. Twice as much 
as the permissible level was measured 30 
miles downstream, while near-maximum 
levels were found 60 miles away. 

The AEC, noting that it is not charged 
with the supervision of tailings, has taken 
only an occasional interest in the problem. 
It likes to emphasize the brighter side, pre- 
ferring to quote from another section of the 
same 1966 water pollution study. The part it 
uses states: “There is currently no signif- 
icant immediate hazard associated with ura- 
nium milling activities anywhere in the Colo- 
rado River Valley.” The quotation is taken 
from a section in the report called “Back- 
ground.” But the preface makes clear that 
significant immediate hazard was not the 
subject of the report: “The FWPCA wishes 
to emphasize that it is not especially con- 
cerned regarding immediate hazards from 
abandoned uranium mill tailings. Rather, the 
Administration is concerned with the poten- 
tial problems that appear to be associated 
with the tailings because of their extremely 
long-lived radioactivity.” It recommends 
“interim” measures covering the next 10 to 
20 years. 

But the piles are a long-time proposition. 
Radium 226 has a half-life of 1,620 years, 
thorium 230, 80,000 years, and lead 210, 22 
years. Plans of an appalling long range will 
have to be drawn up. At the insistence of 
Colorado health officials, most of the piles 
have now been covered, and new pollution 
to the rivers is within acceptable limits. But 
as far as radon gas is concerned, covering the 
piles with grass is roughly comparable to 
wrapping an onion in gauze, 

In Grand Junction the tailings situation is 
even more complex and troublesome. For 
15 years, until the practice was stopped in 
1966, builders removed tailings from the 
American Metal Climax, Inc., uranium-vana- 
dium mill. Now shut down, the mill gave 
tailings away free, and builders used them 
for fill under homes, offices, business, and 
public buildings. The tailings, spread eight 
to 12 inches thick, give off radon gas. The gas 
itself has a half-life of only 3.8 days, but 
that is enough time for it to seep through 
the concrete before producing its radioactive 
daughters, which remain suspended and can 
be inhaled. At least 3,000 buildings put up 
during a 15-year period are believed to have 
tailings under them. Of 345 identified build- 
ings tested, about 150 have shown advanced 
readings, according to Robert D. Siek, of the 
Colorado Department of Health. 

The highest reading in a Grand Junction 
building has been 1.8 working levels, 180 
times above a recommended level of 0.01. 
This reading was based on a preliminary, or 
“grab” sample—a quick technique which is 
often inaccurate and usually too low. More 
complex sampling equipment is being in- 
stalled in a number of buildings to test the 
full effect of radioactivity; The Colorado Bu- 
reau of Mines attempts to keep mine work- 
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ing areas below 1 working level. Between 1 
and 2 working levels, fans are required to 
ventilate the mine shafts. At 2 working ley- 
els, the area is cleared of all workmen. This 
eight-hour occupational exposure five days 
a week compares to a 24-hour-a-day exposure 
seven days a week in a private home. 

Clearly, if the early “grab” sample read- 
ings begin to prove out, there will have to 
be some evacuation of buildings in Grand 
Junction. There has been none thus far. The 
situation is especially critical in school 
buildings and homes with young children, 
who are more susceptible to radiation-in- 
duced cancers than adults. For the most 
part, however, symptoms do not show up 
for 20 or 25 years. There is no “significant 
immediate hazard,” so the city, though a 
trace worried, mostly ignores the problem for 
now. And the AEC has done nothing to alert 
it to the full extent of the danger or to dis- 
courage attitudes like that of Barclay Jame- 
son, news director of the Grand Junction 
Sentinel, who complained in a March 8 arti- 
cle that the radon scare story “seems to be 
whipping up more frenzied excitement the 
further you get from Grand Junction... . 
ABC came up with a report that left the 
viewers with the impression that Grand 
Junction was turning into a ghost town.... 
That last bit drove me into the fit of temper 
I often end up in when dealing with the 
provincial jackasses back east... .” It was a 
good-natured article, kidding outside report- 
ers who sat smoking at his desk and asking 
questions about radon. “I should think that 
they personally would be a lot more worried 
about getting zapped by those cigarettes they 
are smoking than by the sand underneath a 
concrete slab in a burg out west.” 

A related area in which the AEC has 
shown a bizarre and frightening casualness is 
the mortality rate among miners carving 
out the ore for its needs. The figures on can- 
cer deaths from radon daughters go back to 
the turn of the century and the mines in 
Schneeberg, Austria, and Joachimsthal, 
Czechoslovakia. At Schneeberg, miners dig- 
ging pitchblende for early radium experi- 
ments, had lung cancer rates 54 times those 
of the general population. At Joachimsthal, 
where permissible working levels were about 
half as high as at Schneeberg, the rate was 
29 times that of the general population. 
Warned by such figures, the U.S. set still 
more stringent working levels, but they were 
only loosely applied. In several mines on Na- 
vajo Indian lands, for example, natural ven- 
tilation alone was used along with wet drill- 
ing to keep dust down. Naturally, radon 
daughter levels were reported alarmingly 
high. Not surprisingly, 170 miners have al- 
ready died of lung cancer attributed to radon 
daughters, according to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, with an expected 600 to 
1,100 more to come, 

Here, too, the AEC prefers to look on the 
bright side. While stressing that it has no 
legal responsibility in the matter, the agency 
stated in a recent staff paper (written to 
rebut criticism by Dr. Metzger) that things 
seemed to be improving among miners. The 
paper then listed—incorrectly—figures com- 
piled on cancer deaths. “We believe it is 
important to note that 12 new cases were re- 
ported by Dr. Geno Saccomanno, pathologist, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado, in 1967 [the actual number was 16], 
11 in 1968 [again it was 16], and 10 in 1969 
[this time it was nine].” The same paper 
took an encouraging view of the results of 
increased mine ventilation. Such enthusiasm, 
however, was hardly characteristic of a re- 
cent report to the Western Interstate Nu- 
clear Board by E. L. Kaufman, radiological 
health supervisor for the state of New Mex- 
ico. Some mines in the state, he said, are 
moving 300,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
into a working area, compared with 20,000 
cubic feet a few years ago, and the death 
rate still has not gone down. The massive 
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ventilation has caused bizarre scenes of 
miners working in 35-mile-an-hour winds in 
temperatures of 50 degrees below zero with 
snow falling underground, he said. 

The sensitivity of the radon issue was re- 
flected by the Federal Radiation Council, a 
group of Presidential Cabinet officers with a 
technical staff which advises the President 
and the AEC on radiation safety. In Decem- 
ber, 1968—those lame-duck days of an Ad- 
ministration when controversial subjects can 
be brought up with little political repercus- 
sion—the Council sent a memo to President 
Johnson which said in part: “We do not 
know at precisely what exposure level ura- 
nium miners may be exposed without signif- 
icantly increasing the risk of lung cancer. 
But we do know that the mortality rates 
from the disease in the lower exposure cate- 
gories are higher than the expected rate.” 
The Department of Labor this year cut per- 
missible exposure from 1 to 0.33 working lev- 
els. Such cuts drive up the cost of uranium 
mining, so delays have been granted while 
the Arthur D. Little Company studies the 
impact of the cut on the uranium industry. 
The $200,000 study is financed by the AEC. 

This April, nearly a year after the Rocky 
Flats fire, an editorial in the Town and 
Country Review, a Boulder County weekly 
newspaper, stated: “Dow’s policy or lack of 
policy in disseminating information has in- 
creased suspicion that they have something 
to hide . . . The public is no longer prepared 
to accept the “big brother attitude” on the 
dangers of plutonium pollution or anything 
else for that matter ,.. At present the AEC 
seems to maintain that the public must 
prove a facility to be dangerous before any 
action is taken. The reverse should be true 

. .” In the same month, Cal Queal, the 
environment editor of the Denver Post, wrote 
in his column: “The real story of Rulison 
has nothing to do with kilotons, cubic feet 
or microcuries .. . It’s a story of people who 
are frightened and angry, It's a story of a 
triumph of modern press agentry. Sadly, it’s 
the story of an outrage committed by the 
government against its own people.” 

Candidate Hogan is not yet completely 
comfortable with the politics of the whole 
thing. “It’s still something of a lost cause at 
this point,” he says. “I wish more people were 
concerned about it, and I hope it catches up 
by November.” But, he adds, “I’m beginning 
to get the benefit of being an early prophet.” 

In any case, Coloradians may soon have 
some other atomic projects to worry about. 
The state is getting its own nuclear electric 
generator, which, having weathered a storm 
of early objections, is now under construc- 
tion north of Denver. The Health Depart- 
ment’s Robert Siek, who is chief of the radio- 
logical health division, has said that the gas- 
cooled, high-temperature reactor being built 
for the Public Service Company of Colorado 
will probably meet stringent new pollution 
standards. But the department, he says, is 
Still looking with misgivings. at a year-old 
proposal to build an atomic graveyard in the 
state to bury radioactive wastes. Such grave- 
yards are similar to the tailings piles—they 
will be around for many generations to come. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Martell, who worked on the 
plutonium study at Rocky Flats, tells visitors 
occasionally that he wonders if man was ever 
meant to dabble in the transuranium ele- 
ments—those man-made elements like plu- 
tonium beyond uranium on the periodic 
chart. And other concerned people display 
bumper stickers reading: “Colorado, Play- 
ground of the AEC.” 


Atomic POWER ABUSE: THE MARGINAL NUCLEAR 
UTILITIES 
(By Richard Karp) 

The Atomic Energy Commission is headed 
for increasing trouble on two fronts: environ- 
mental and economic. Over the past few 
years, the environmentalists’ sallies against 
the agency have been slowly gaining ground, 
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despite the AEC’s contention that concern 
over thermal pollution is unnecessarily mor- 
bid (“thermal enrichment” is the agency 
term for waterways overheated by radio- 
active wastes), that fear of reactor ex- 
Plosions (“incidents”) is unfounded, and 
that apprehension over the effects of radio- 
active smoke is somehow a mark of hypo- 
chondria (there is no evidence, the. AEC 
says, that the smoke is harmful). 

Now the AEC’s balance sheets are begin- 
ning to look as bad. as its radioactive emis- 
sions. The agency’s efforts to develop nuclear- 
powered electricity have failed; utility com- 
panies, burned more than once by AEC nu- 
clear reactors, are going back to conventional 
sources of electricity. But the agency—true 
to its mission as promoter of things radio- 
active—has responded by asking Congress for 
funds to launch another kind of reactor, the 
“fast breeder,” that is technologically du- 
bious and economically unsound—and ex- 
tremely hazardous besides. The fast-breeder 
will not provide cheaper electricity; it will, 
however, contain the potential for accidental 
nuclear explosions that would dwarf any of 
the incidents that have taken place so far. 

Such is the sorry state of the dream born 
in 1945, that atomic power could somehow 
be harnessed to provide us with virtually in- 
finite amounts of electrical power. In 1946, 
Congress created the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission with unique authority to regulate, 
promote and operate atomic power—a virtual 
government monopoly over a potential In- 
dustry. In the following few years the AEC 
devoted itself to one task—building atomic 
bombs for the Department of Defense, With 
the Cold War providing lots of business for 
the bomb-makers, the early enthusiasm for a 
civilian nuclear industry had all but dis- 
appeared. 

By the early 1950’s, however, the AEC real- 
ized that if it continued to make bombs only, 
it might eventually have to go out of busi- 
ness. The problem was expressed by one AEC 
Commissioner of the time, who queried, 
“How much can you improye a toothbrush?” 
The opportunity to go commercial came in 
1953, when Eisenhower appointed Lewis 
Strauss chairman of the AEC. Strauss had 
been a partner in Kuhn, Loeb & Co., a Wall 
Street firm with heavy investments in utili- 
ties. He wanted to get utilities interested in 
nuclear power, and to do so he used a carrot 
and stick technique. Under a device called 
the “Access Permit Program,” the AEC gave 
classified information to consortia of manu- 
facturers, utilities, and scientists, in the hope 
that they would see industrial potential in 
the information. At the same time, an Indus- 
try Advisory Committee began to entice in- 
dustry with promises of financial aid. The 
stick part of the strategem was a slightly 
veiled threat that if industry didn’t invest in 
nuclear power, the AEC would use its unique 
powers to promote a government-owned 
atomic-powered utility business. 

When, in December, 1953, President Eisen- 
hower gave his famous “Atoms for Peace” 
speech before the United Nations, the AEC 
was ready to move ahead quickly with its 
civilian reactor program. But, in order to 
proceed, the AEC needed Congressional per- 
mission to allow private enterprise to build 
and own nuclear facilities. That permission 
came in the form of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, which gave the AEC authority to 
grant licenses to manufacturers and utilities 
to build and operate nuclear reactors. The 
1954 act expressly forbade the government 
to sell or distribute electricity for commer- 
cial use. If nuclear energy began to look good 
to the utilities, the law made it possible for 
them to get government money. If they 
didn’t want nuclear industry, they did not 
have to fear government competition. In ef- 
fect, private industry would to a great extent 
control the process of nuclear development. 
And for the next couple of years they sat 
on it. 
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PROMOTING ATOMIC LEMONS 


By 1957 it was apparent to the AEC that 
utility companies were not interested In nu- 
clear power. Part of the reason for their lack 
of interest was that no utility could get 
more than $60 million insurance for an 
atomic plant. The “Brookhaven Report” had 
estimated that damages resulting from an 
accident in a reactor could total $7 billion. 
In order to remove this obstacle to nuclear 
development, Congress passed what came to 
be known as the Price-Anderson Act. The 
act guaranteed to utility companies an ad- 
ditional $500 million of federal insurance. 
More importantly, the act limited liability 
for nuclear accident claims to $560 million 
and thus removed entirely that element of 
risk to the industry. 

Though the road was now cleared of obsta- 
cles, it was still necessary to get profit- 
minded industry to invest in the dubious 
nuclear field. So the AEC began in the late 
Fifties its “Power Demonstration Program,” 
a device for giving equipment manufacturers 
huge sums of money for “research and devel- 
opment” and enticing them to invest their 
own money in the hope of future monopolies 
in a lucrative market. To spark active inter- 
est on the part of the utilities, the AEC 
rushed to completion in 1958 the first com- 
mercial nuclear power station, at Shipping- 
port, Pa. It turned out to be an economic 
failure, producing far too little electricity 
at a far from competitive price. The AEC 
has kept this model reactor in operation 
by pouring about $120 million in subsidies 
on top of the original investment. 

Looking at the Shippingport lemon, the 
utilities again lost interest in nuclear power. 
But by that time, the early Sixties, nuclear 
power had become a vested interest. Manu- 
facturers, who had been subsidies 
through the “Power Demonstration Pro- 


gram” had by now waxed enthusiastic and 
were investing significant amounts of their 
own funds. Companies like Westinghouse, 


General Electric, Babcock-Wilcox, and con- 
sortia such as Atomic International had sunk 
millions into reactor development. They 
could recover their portion of nuclear invest- 
ments only by selling or leasing reactors to 
utility companies. 

The nuclear contractors decided to take 
part in another AEC effort to get utilities in- 
terested in “going nuclear.” The first step 
was taken in 1962 when the AEC issued a 
carefully worded report admitting that the 
reactors that had been built were economic 
duds. The trouble was that the reactors were 
too small to be economic; what is needed is a 
reactor 3 or 4 times the current size, said the 
AEC “Scaling-up” would do the trick. Manu- 
facturers began high-pressuring utility com- 
panies to buy large reactors. To break the 
ice with the utilities and to win public ac- 
ceptance of reactors as “good neighbors," the 
Consolidated Edison Company of New York 
City was persuaded to ask the AEC for a 
license to build a large reactor in Ravenswood, 
Queens, a section of New York about a mile 
from Times Square. The idea of a nuclear 
reactor going up in the middle of New York 
City raised such a public furor that the 
plans were aborted in 1963. 

A safer strategy was taken by General 
Electric when in 1962 it offered New Jersey 
utilities a reactor so large that it would 
“overcome the unit cost” problem. It would 
be built at Oyster Creek, a desolate part 
of the New Jersey shore and be 2% times 
as big as the biggest existing reactor. GE 
would do all the work of building and then 
for 368 million would turn over the key to 
Jersey Central Power and Light. Oyster Creek 
was hailed as the biggest breakthrough in 
nuclear development. While Oyster Creek 
was going up, manufacturers were out sell- 
ing their reactors to utilities at less than 
cost, hoping to recoup their initial losses 
later when the whole country was expected 
to “go nuclear.” The result was that, by 
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1965, nuclear industry experienced its first— 
and last—boom. The utility companies had 
begun to flood the AEC with requests for 
licenses. 

The boom did not last long, and by 1968 
it was over. As reports came in of successive 
breakdowns, unexpected costs and poor per- 
formance, nervous manufacturers began 
raising their prices to recoup their losses 
and even more neryous utilities began can- 
celling their orders. When environmentalists 
began to disclose 20 years of mismanagement 
and insufficient safety standards, the utili- 
ties grew even warier of nuclear invest- 
ments. And when the Oyster Creek plant 
turned out to be an economic fiasco, they 
started a full retreat. The Oyster Creek ex- 
perience was fairly typical of the utilities’ 
repeated disappointment with the promise 
of nuclear power. Even with the federal sub- 
sidy to bring down the cost of the equip- 
ment, the utilities could not make a go of it 
because operating costs were too high—at 
Oyster Creek the costs ran double what had 
been predicted, One major factor in the high 
operating cost is that none of the reactors 
has been able to run at its promised capac- 
ity; some, after a decade, are running at 
less than half capacity. 

Ironically, as the utilities were again de- 
ciding that nuclear power plants spell eco- 
nomic disaster, Senators George Aiken and 
Clinton Anderson set out to remove the nu- 
clear business’s government cushions. Last 
year they introduced a bill to “put the atomic 
power industry under the anti-trust laws 
just like other business enterprises.” Aiken 
contends that it is high time the AEC acted 
under a 1954 provision requiring it to in- 
form the President if it finds nuclear reac- 
tors to be of “practical value,” Although the 
AEC has promoted nuclear reactors as a 
commercially competiitve power source, it 
has never issued a commercial license, the 
procedure that follows a finding of “practical 
value.” Instead, the 16 operating reactors, 
the 48 under construction, and others which 
are only in the planning stage have each been 
issued a license under a medical therapy and 
research provision in the law. If the bill 
were to become law, the AEC and the nuclear 
industry would be faced with an embarrass- 
ing dilemma, since the 1954 Act expressly 
forbids the AEC to help finance reactors li- 
censed under the “practical value” clause. 
By granting research licenses exclusively and 
by negotiating cost-plus contracts with a 
half-dozen of America’s largest manufac- 
turers, the AEC has paid for 60 to 70 per cent 
of the cost of reactor development. Oddly 
enough, despite the fact that all this has been 
done in the name of research, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has authorized 
the utilities buying those reactors to issue 
stock on the basis that they are economical- 
ly feasible. 

The utilities moved quickly to disabuse 
Congress (and the stock market) of the no- 
tion that nuclear power could be profitable, 
and in so doing they contradicted 20 years 
of AEC optimism. At the November, 1969, 
hearings on the Alken bill, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy listened to Philip 
Sporn, retired president of the American 
Electric Power Company and an old-time ad- 
visor to the Joint Committee. Sporn said: 

“During the past two years there has taken 
place a remarkable and ominous retrogres- 
sion in the economics of our nuclear power 
technology. The lightwater moderated reac- 
tor [conventional kind], which two years ago 
offered potentials for nuclear power genera- 
tion competitive with fossil fuel ... has to- 
day lost position. . . .” 

Regarding the failure of the Oyster Creek 
plant, Sporn contended that, if allowed to 
operate until 1980, the reactor would “con- 
stitute a burden on the national economy 
of $3.5 billion.” So inefficient have reactors 
proven to be that “if something serious hap- 
pened to the continuing supply .. . of coal 
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and nuclear energy were called upon to pick 
up the burden ...the nuclear industry 
would simply fall flat on its face.” But, added 
Sporn, a drop in the supply of fossil fuel is 
not likely in the near future. Sporn con- 
cluded that the whole nuclear business 
“should be subject to soul-searching in- 
q ” 

Indeed, “soul-searching” of a kind is just 
what the nuclear industry has been doing 
in the last couple of years. After an initial 
rush of orders for atomic reactors by utility 
companies that began In the mid-1960's and 
peaked in 1967, business has gone steadily 
downhill. As against a peak of 25,780 mega- 
watts of nuclear power placed on order in 
1967, orders declined in 1968 to 16,044 mega- 
watts, and in 1969 to 7,190 megawatts. More- 
over, in the last two years many utilities 
have decided to complete fossil-fuel power 
plants ahead of scheduled atomic units, and 
in some cases utilities have scrapped their 
plans to go nuclear altogether and are plan- 
ning to resume building coal plants. 

A number of reactor manufacturers have 
decided to pull out of the nuclear industry 
and cut their losses. One such case seems to 
point directly to the core of the trouble in 
the nuclear industry. Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany of Milwaukee recently announced that 
it was “phasing out” its AEC-backed nuclear 
reactor program after 20 years. The net re- 
sult of the company’s 20 years of research 
and development was the LaCrosse Reactor, 
which it recently sold to a power cooperative 
in Wisconsin. Carl Clamp, senior vice pres- 
ident of Allis-Chalmers, when asked in an in- 
terview if after 20 years Allis-Chalmers had 
developed a reactor that was economical, re- 
plied, “I don't know. You would have to ask 
the operating utility.” How much federal 
money did Allis-Chalmers get in its 20 years 
of work for the AEC? “We don't give out that 
kind of information,” said Clamp. The AEC 
takes a very dim view of Allis-Chalmers’ 
recent decision. A. N. Tardiff, director of the 
AEC’s Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor 
Program, says, “Allis-Chalmers went out of 
[the nuclear power] business because they 
were doing lousy work.” 

The Aiken-Anderson bill is not the only 
current attack on the status quo at AEC. A 
number of other Senators have introduced 
measures calling for broad investigation of 
the civilian nuclear power program, and, un- 
der pressure from Senator Edmund S. Mus- 
kie, the Federal Radiation Council has agreed 
to review its radiation standards for the first 
time in a decade. Late last year, the state of 
Minnesota took the AEC and a local utility 
to court. The state had set radiation emis- 
sion standards on a nearly-completed reactor 
that were just two per cent of the level per- 
mitted by the AEC. When the AEC insisted 
that it alone could set radiation standards, 
15 other states joined Minnesota in the suit, 
which, since it raises the issue of states’ 
rights, seems likely to go eventually to the 
Supreme Court. Most recently, the Adminis- 
tration proposal for the creation of a new 
federal environmental protection agency, 
with authority oyer radioactive pollution, 
would deprive the AEC of its present power 
to regulate the nuclear operations which it 
also promotes. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 


The dim prospects for conventional nu- 
clear reactors place the AEC in a situation 
comparable to the mid-1950’s, when the 
agency feared extinction. Unlike bomb pro- 
duction—the successful “toothbrush” of the 
last decade—conventional reactors face aban- 
donment because of failure. Such abandon- 
ment would, of course, be unpalatable to the 
AEC; and therefore the search for a replace- 
ment has already begun, The AEC, remem- 
bering the source of its original business, 
looks to the scientists for salvation. And 
theoretical physics has provided what to the 
AEC its a new frontier of bureaucratic 
survival. 
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A quarter-century ago physicists discovered 
a function of nuclear fission which, if per- 
fected, could have an impact on mankind as 
profoundly beneficial as the atomic bomb was 
destructive. What they had discovered was 
the technical possibility of “perpetual mo- 
tion,” embodied in the concept of the “fast 
breeding” nuclear reactor. The conventional 
reactors which have been developed and built 
over the years are able to use only 0.7 per 
cent of the uranium ore as fuel, That is, only 
that tiny fraction (U235) of uranium ore 
(mainly 0238) which is naturally radioactive 
is utilized in reactors. On the other hand, a 
reactor using the “breeding” process could 
transform the bulk of uranium ore (U238) 
into the fissionable fuel plutonium 239. If 
such a reactor could produce or “breed” 
plutonium 239 at a rate greater than it uses 
up U235, it will have produced more fuel 
than it has used. According to a recent study 
by the RAND Corporation, “This (process) 
in effect increases the world’s fuel reserves 
by almost a factor of 100.” 

It was just such a possibility that em- 
boldened the early physicists to boast that 
they had found the “key to the universe.” A 
more earthbound enthusiast of the early days 
simply promised the world that in the future 
“there would be no more need for electric 
meters.” In actuality, very little has been 
done in the last 20 years to promote the de- 
velopment of the breeder reactor. The AEC, 
busy promoting conventional “light water” 
reactors, has done little to promote research 
into breeder technology. Of the $2.3 billion 
that the AEC has funneled into its Civilian 
Reactor Developemnt Program, only about $1 
billion has gone into breeder research. 
Breeder development has, in the words of one 
AEC spokesman, “been very low-keyed.” 

And there are good reasons. One is that 
breeder reactors require a technology very 
much more difficult than that of the con- 
ventional reactors, one which nuclear physi- 
cists have never been able to master. An 
AEC spokesman concedes, “We are still un- 
familiar with breeder technology.” Another 
reason, closely connected with the tech- 
nological problem, is that breeder reactors 
are potentially and inherently, very hazard- 
ous. A breeder reactor, if it could ever be 
made to work, would produce and utilize 
enormous quantities of plutonium 239. 
Plutonium is the stuff they make atomic 
bombs with—it is a man-made element, ex- 
tremely active, and deadly toxic. The chain 
reaction of a bomb would actually take place 
in a breeder. A reactor-shattering explosion 
would release into the air enough plutonium 
to kill hundreds of thousands of people in 
the vicinity of the electric plant. Another 
fact that makes such a catastrophe all the 
more possible is that breeders use liquid 
sodium instead of water to transfer heat from 
the reactor core to the steam turbines. Liq- 
uid sodium is so volatile that it explodes 
upon contact with water. 

The recognized hazards of breeders are 
such that Lewis Strauss, when he was chair- 
man of the AEC, warned enthusiasts that 
breeders were “the most dangerous of reac- 
tors.” This note of caution coming from one 
of the most tireless (to many, notorious) 
promoters of nuclear enregy is matched by 
another statement made 10 years later by an 
even more ardent devotee of atomic power. 
In 1965, Edward Teller, father of the hydro- 
gen bomb, speaking about reactors in general, 
told an audience of potential investors in 
nuclear energy: 

“In principle, nuclear reactors are dan- 
gerous. A gently seeping nuclear reactor can 
put its radioactive poison onto a few hun- 
dred square miles in a truly deadly fashion. In 
my mind, nuclear reactors do not belong on 
the surface of the earth. Nuclear reactors 
belong underground.” 

The few experiments conducted in the field 
of breeder reactors have not been very suc- 
cessful. Of the four tiny reactors that the 
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AEC built to experiment with different 
aspects of the breeding process, one, known 
as the Experimental Breeder Reactor No, 1, 
went haywire and exploded. Luckily for the 
people in the surrounding Idaho towns, the 
explosion did not breach the reactor’s outer 
containment walls. An AEC manual on the 
Breeder Reactor Program refers to this acci- 
dent in a section called “Specific Highlights 
of the U.S. Fast Breeder Reactor Program”; 
“A partial core meltdown in EBR 1 during a 
transient experiment in 1956, with no serious 
effects outside the plant.” 


WHAT ALMOST HAPPENED 


Par more frightening is what almost hap- 
pened at the Enrico Fermi Fast Breeder Re- 
actor. The Fermi reactor was the first, last, 
and only attempt to build a large-scale com- 
mercial breeder reactor for a power station. 
The Fermi reactor was the brainchild of a 
man named Walker Cisler, chief engineer 
of the Detroit Edison Company, and friend 
of Lewis Strauss. In 1956, Cisler organized 
the “non-profit” Power Reactor Develop- 
ment Corporation (PRDC), an association of 
21 companies led by Detroit Edison. The 
PRDC asked the AEC for a license to con- 
struct and operate a 200 megawatt breeder 
reactor about 30 miles outside Detroit. The 
AEC’s blue-ribbon Advisory Committee on 
Reactor Safeguards, composed of leading 
atomic scientists, advised against building 
the reactor. Strauss suppressed the report. 
When it leaked out, Senator Anderson, chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, accused the AEC of “star chamber” 
proceedings, and another committee mem- 
ber, Congressman Chet Holifield, accused 
Strauss of “recklessness.” Detroit’s United 
Auto Workers union took a suit against the 
building of the reactor to the Supreme Court, 
which ruled in favor of the Fermi reactor. 

Ignoring the turmoil, the AEC issued the 
PRDC a construction permit on August 4, 
1956, with the promise that the government 
would buy all the plutonium 239 it produced 
at the inflated price of $40 a gram. Unlike 
the conventional light-water reactors, which 
were financed primarily by the AEC, the 
Fermi breeder would be built by the PRDC 
solely. As a result, the Michigan Public Serv- 
ice Commission allowed the PRDC to charge 
off its expenditures as a research and devel- 
opment undertaking. 

Originally estimated at about $40 million, 
the Fermi plant cost $124 million to build. 
In August, 1966, during a 60-hour test run, 
the first electric power generated by nuclear 
energy from Fermi flowed through the De- 
troit Edison lines. After a shutdown for some 
minor repairs, another test run began on 
October 4. At 3:09 p.m. on October 5, high- 
radiation alarms sounded in the building 
housing the reactor. The chain reaction had 
gone out of control and the reactor had to 
be “scrammed,” or shut down by emergency 
methods, The Fermi reactor has been shut 
down ever since. 

Had Fermi’s engineers not been able to 
“scram" the reactor in time, an explosion 
might have occurred, with catastrophic con- 
sequences. A study of the safety of the Fermi 
reactor, commissioned by the PRDC and con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan, esti- 
mated that 133,000 persons would be killed 
in an explosion like the one which almost 
occurred. The AEC discounts such an acci- 
dent as being only “remotely possible.” 


WHAT WILL FERMI BREED? 


What the AEC does not discount is the fact 
that this $120 million machine has produced 
$303,000 worth of electricity, and, in the 
words of a critic, “nary a gram of plutonium.” 
Yet, despite Fermi’s signal failure, the PRDC, 
minus 19 of its 21 members who have pulled 
out of the enterprise, is rushing to start the 
reactor up by this summer. There is little 
doubt that behind the rush is pressure from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and with 
good reason. 
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Now before Congress is the AEC’s FY 1971 
appropriations bill, and it contains about 
$250 million for development of the breeder 
reactor, the first installment of a 20-year, 
$3 billion “Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reac- 
tor Program.” After 20 years of neglect, the 
AEC has suddenly decided to make “breeder 
developemnt” its priority goal, and at a cost 
equal to all previous civilian reactor develop- 
ment expenditures. Actually, according to 
critics of the AEC, the breeder program might 
cost more like $5 billion when it’s over. More- 
over, the breeder, providing it can ever be 
bullt, would have a cost-benefit ratio of be- 
tween minus-10 and plus-10 per cent. That 
is, the most that can be hoped for is a 10 
per cent return on the investment in the 
breeder. 

The AEC hope for the investment in the 
breeder is a modest 7 per cent—quite a 
comedown from those days in which breeder 
power was going to eliminate the electric 
meter. And even that figure is a wishful one. 
The AEC assumes that it can develop the 
breeder technology. But the technology is 
not ready yet, and no one knows what oper- 
ating problems it will entail. Applying the 
agency’s own track record to its present fore- 
casts would lead one to expect higher costs 
and much less electricity. The breeder is 
dubious on other grounds. For one thing, a 
7 per cent return, in the unlikely event it 
materialized, is hardly enough to justify in- 
vestment of tax money—compared to the 
private industry yardstick of 12 to 20 per 
cent. More important, fuel costs are shifting 
against the nuclear reactor. Uranium is get- 
ting more expensive, while the price of coal 
has been dropping; should the Administra- 
tion decide to drop the quotas on oil im- 
ports, oil-fueled electric plants would be 
cheaper than nuclear ones. 

What the AEC is proposing, then, is in- 
vestment in a losing proposition that, as its 
chief side effect, will dot the nation with 
plants like Enrico Fermi at Detroit—each one 
of which will lessen the odds against a mas- 
sive nuclear accident. 

Against that impressive list of liabilities, 
what reason remains to build the fast 
breeder? Only that, after the failure of the 
conventional reactor, the fast breeder is the 
AEC’s only hope for continuing its reactor 
operations. For 25 years, the agency, veiled in 
secrecy, protected by its Congressional com- 
mittee, has been assuring the American peo- 
ple that nuclear power is both safe and inex- 
pensive. And now those assurances are com- 
ing home to roost. 


IRS AGENT DECIDES TO MAKE AS 
WELL AS ADMINISTER GUN CON- 
TROL AID 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my attention a lengthy speech 
made by Harold A. Serr, Director of the 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms Division 
of the Internal Revenue Service, before a 
national conference of State liquor law 
administrators at Hot Springs, Ark., May 
20, 1970. I found this speech an incredible 
performance for an official of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Mr. Serr 
went to speak to liquor law administra- 
tors, no doubt at the expense of the tax- 
payers; he might have been expected by 
them and by the public to impart some 
information of value concerning the ad- 
ministration of liquor laws. Instead, he 
devoted 80 percent of his speech to a 
series of controversial and debatable 
arguments for stronger Federal controls 
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on firearms. While firearms do, in fact, 
come under the administrative office of 
this official, the subject was obviously 
irrelevant to the occasion. Nevertheless, 
he seized the occasion to express a series 
of opinions as to what the law on fire- 
arms should and should not be. 

Here, I submit, is a serious breach of 
propriety, impinging on the legislative 
process, by an official of the executive 
branch. Mr. Serr is paid to administer 
the law, not to make or alter it. It is no 
part of his function, or the function of 
other like officials, to travel the country- 
side telling various audiences what laws 
the Congress should pass. 

But the question goes beyond the overt 
action of one official. The statements 
made by this official were clearly at a pol- 
icy level and presumably reflected not 
only his views but the views of others. 
The question is: What others? Who did 
the speaker consult prior to making this 
speech? With what higher officials was 
it cleared? Or if it was not cleared, why 
was it not cleared, in view of its evident 
policymaking content? 

The Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms 
Division comes under the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Was Mr. Randolph W. 
Thrower, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, consulted in advance on this 
speech? Was the Deputy Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, Mr, William Smith, 
consulted? Was Mr. K. Martin Worthy, 
the Chief Counsel of IRS, consulted? The 
Internal Revenue Service maintains a 
staff or corps of public relations experts, 
I understand. Were they consulted? Who 
was consulted? 

I am informed that the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Division has in- 
creased its staff of field investigators 
from less than 300 to more than 600 to 
implement the 1968 Gun Control Act. In 
the budget for the next fiscal year, I un- 
derstand that the Division requests an 
appropriation for 100 additional field in- 
vestigators. Question: What are these 
men going to do? Administer and enforce 
the law, or go around making speeches 
demanding additional gun controls? 
Until the Internal Revenue Service can 
make a clear and full and satisfactory 
answer to the questions raised by the con- 
duct of one of its officials, I, for one, shall 
feel compelled to oppose any expansion 
of the operation conducted by its Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Divison. 


PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO 
VOTE 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the House has accepted the Senate 
amendments of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, extending the right to vote in 
Federal, State, and local elections to 
citizens 18 years of age, and that meas- 
ure by the signature of the President 
has now become law, I thought it would 
be interesting for the record to show 
that the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens unanimously, at its ninth annual 
convention on June 13, 1970, in Wash- 
ington, endorsed the Senate amend- 
ments: to the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
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and the amendment permitting citizens 
18 years of age to vote in all Federal, 
State, and local elections. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
at this point a copy of this meaningful 
resolution by the National Council of 
Senior Citizens: 

THE PTOTECTION OF THE RIGHT TO VOTE AND 
EXTENDING THAT RIGHT TO AGE 18 


Whereas: The House of Representatives 
and the Senate have passed HR 4249 which 
extends the Voting Right Act of 1965—an 
Act that has been dramatically effective in 
extending the franchise to our fellow Black 
Americans in the south. 

Whereas: This Voting Right Bill—HR 
4249—-was amended by the Senate to reduce 
the voting age to 18 and is currently waiting 
concurrence by the House in the Senate’s 
action, 

Whereas: The current generation of young 
Americans is the best educated group of 
18- to 21-year-olds in the nation’s history. 
Over 78 percent are high school graduates 
and more than 47 percent are enrolled in 
colleges and universities. 

Whereas: The participation of young peo- 
ple in recent political campaigns speaks for 
their concern about political issues. Lower- 
ing the voting age would make their con- 
cerns more meaningful to politicians. 

Whereas: Nearly one-half of American 
fatalities in Vietnam since 1961 have been 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21. 
A nation which allows its young people to 
bear the brunt of death in war should al- 
low its young people to participate in the 
political processes which influence Amer- 
ican foreign and military policy. 

Whereas: The injustice of “taxation with- 
out representation” applies to the 20th cen- 
tury as it did to the 18th. Young adults be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21 pay heavily in 
income and property taxes but have no rep- 
resentation in the halls of government. 

Whereas: The 10 million young Amer- 
icans between the ages of 18 and 21 have 
been unfairly judged by the actions of a 
rebellious few. Stereotyping young Amer- 
icans is as unjust as stereotyping minority 


ups, 

Now therefore be it resolved, That this 
convention endorse extension of the 1965 
Voting Rights Act as embodied in HR 4249. 

Be it further resolved, That this conven- 
tion endorse the granting of the right to 
vote to citizens at age 18 and urge that the 
House of Representatives concur in HR 
4249 and the Senate amendment that allows 
all 18 year olds to vote in all elections be- 
ginning in 1971. 


THE VIEW FROM MADDOX 
COUNTRY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend this article from 
the Nation of April 27, 1970, written by 
Reese Cleghorn, which I feel will be of 
interest to my colleagues, all of whom 
I know are interested in the Nation’s 
continued commitment to achieve social 
equality. Mr. Cleghorn is a distinguished 
southern journalist. The article follows: 


THE View From Mappox Country 
(By Reese Cleghorn) 


ATLANTA.—Some years ago, when I was 
sitting in a restaurant in Oxford, Miss., a 
plastic place where William Faulkner usually 
jerked out the juke box plug before dining, 
it occurred to me that at least some of the 
problems of mankind might be solved by a 
very simple plan. It was during one of the 
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neap tides of integration crisis at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and the restaurant 
was filled with students. The pleasantries 
and non sequiturs of their conversations 
drifted over the booths; there was an ap- 
pealing kind of soft inexactitude about it 
all, whether the subject was dormitory life 
or a misspent weekend. I had recently re- 
turned to the South after a period in New 
York, during which I had encountered City 
College students, head-on. What, I remem- 
ber thinking, would happen if one could 
bundle up half the students of Ole Miss 
and deliver them to City College, to be re- 
placed by a like number of City College 
students? It was, I thought at the time, a 
plan of such great potential benefit to all 
that it should be brought to the attention 
of the highest authorities in the land: per- 
haps even the chief federal marshal. The 
soft under-craniums of Oxford obviously 
needed the abrasiveness and intellectual ef- 
frontery, and of course the liberalism, of 
those Northern cousins; and clearly City 
College students could profit from any soft- 
ening influence whatever. 

Now I realize that, far ahead of my time, 
I was thinking about the biggest bussing 
scheme of them all, something neither Abra- 
ham Ribicoff nor George Wallace would tol- 
erate for a moment. Besides, I am no longer 
at all sure that the plan has merit. Southern 
liberals have traditionally been ‘kept in their 
place” with apparent evidence that their 
models and superiors, the folks to be emu- 
lated and the ones whose respect ought to 
be earned, were of another breed: the men 
of the North. I now doubt my Ole Miss-City 
College plan because I am no longer sure 
that tough Eastern under-craniums produce 
anything better than soft Southern under- 
craniums, Maybe, in the spirit of the times, 
I am becoming a Southern ethnic. 

As I look at school integration seven years 
later, I am aware that it is more than ever 
& subject whose appearance varies, depend- 
ing upon where you sit. To be exact and not 
altogether frivolous: I sit in an old house 
on Peachtree Way in Atlanta, We are just 
around the corner from a handsome little 
white building of Corinthian grace, which 
was the national headquarters of the Ku 
Klux Klan in its glory days; now it is a 
Catholic rectory. I am a WASP; this is a 
kind of Catholic ghetto, Atlanta is a South- 
ern city; it has a Jewish Mayor and a black 
Vice Mayor. Not many blocks from us is a 
new $5 million, neo-ante-bellum governor's 
mansion which would have done justice to 
Kwame Nkrumah in his palmiest days. It is 
inhabited by a man who, according to of- 
ficial Georgia protocol, is His Excellency— 
Goy. Lester G. Maddox. In my yard, an al- 
bino squirrel is at play; one white squirrel 
among the gray. 

That is where I sit, not in the “rational” 
confines of a university or a court of law 
but surrounded by a Southern sea of work- 
a-day incredibilities, and they are- visible. 
Most of the nation’s people live amid ab- 
surdities and incredibilities and irrational- 
ities at least as great, but they are not as 
visible. And so I am less startled than some 
people to see Senator Ribicoff and Senator 
Stennis arm in arm; Governor Maddox and 
Roy Innis pulling at the oars together; ‘‘mili- 
tants” like Julius Hobson concurring with 
George Wallace, and Prof. Alexander Bickel 
of Yale advancing propositions very much 
like those advanced by the Great Constitu- 
tional Lawyers who used to be hired by 
Southern states to fight for the preservation 
of white supremacy. (They did not purport 
to be arguing against equality or against 
Negroes, but simply for “equal treatment 
for the South,” for consideration of the 
wishes of the [white] people, for a realistic, 
nonemotional acceptance of the fact that 
integration would not work.) 

My view is from “Maddox country.” Some 
of the more obstreperous and enduring poli- 
tical segregationists on my particular turf 
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are immensely enjoying the thought that 
the Nixon Administration, despite recent 
protestations, is engaged in “craven retreat” 
(Leon Panetta’s accurate words) and “bent- 
gan neglect” (Daniel P. Moynihan’s words) 
in dealing with racial problems, now that 
the 1970 Congressional elections draw near. 
They may enjoy the spectacle even more in 
1972, when George Wallace probably will 
sweep those Deep South Presidential votes 
which the “Southern strategy” is intended to 
capture. It does not occur to them that the 
Nixon Administration is simply trying “to 
be fair to the South” because it is now pretty 
well integrated. This does not occur to them 
because it is absurd and they are realist, if 
anything. They sit where I sit, in “Maddox 
country,” and they know what is going on in 
the South. 

They know and enjoy political scheming 
of the most craven variety. They know the 
Administration's descriptions (and most 
Southern Senators’ descriptions) of the civil 
rights retreat are mere self-serving piffie. 
They do not believe the explanations fool 
even Connecticut Senators: the white su- 
premacist spirit of the South is rising again, 
isn't it, and Senator Ribicoff would like to be 
elected Vice President or appointed to the 
Supreme Court, wouldn't he? So their rea- 
soning goes. My Senator, Herman E. Tal- 
madge, has just praised Senator Ribicoff as 
a courageous man. 

That is the view from Maddox country. Our 
Governor’s more savvy admirers are not de- 
ceived about what is going on politically and, 
really, neither is a single Southern liberal 
that I know, black or white. On home ground 
they, the same old crowd of white suprema- 
cists, and we, the same old crowd of hypo- 
critical, bleeding-heart liberals, are familiar 
with the politics of the absurd (a state 
palace for Lester Maddox to live in) and the 
politics of the craven (a federal government 
trading the welfare of children for Republi- 
can Congressional candidates and electoral 
yotes down South). It is not nearly as difi- 
cult to believe what the Nixon Administra- 
tion is doing, when you view it from Maddox 
country, as it seems to be when seen from 
more civilized and less traumatized observa- 
tion points. It is old stuff. Low profile or not, 
it is routine political venality. 

The admirable efforts of Leon Panetta, 
while he was still with HEW, and others to 
enforce the civil rights laws (aren't those 
the real “strict constructionists"?) have 
been rebuffed. Now a Cabinet-level commit- 
tee has been established to negotiate with 
the white supremacists of the South, with 
Vice President Agnew as chairman and a 1964 
“Southern strategy” Goldwaterite. Robert 
Mardian, as staff director. The Supreme 
Court is being changed, It is now clear that 
Senator Ribicoff’s move in assisting Senator 
Stennis’ efforts to weaken the pressure for 
school desegregation in the South has had a 
falling-domino aftermath. 

Professor Bickel’s now celebrated New Re- 
public article urging compromise with South- 
ern white supremacists and black separa- 
tists—and that was the true thrust of it, 
whatever he now says—has established an 
intellectual fabric—squishy soft in its rea- 
soning and erroneous in its facts about South 
and North, but respectable in its origins— 
which will be used for bad ends by many 
lesser men, From Maddox country it is also 
clear what a federal policy of “benign neglect” 
would mean: a repetition of the Compromise 
of 1877, so that “local control” in the form 
of the Maddoxes and Wallaces could survive. 
What we would get, in reality, would be 
benign neglect of the Constitution, as we 
had for a century after enactment of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. President Nixon’s 
recent policy statement on school desegrega- 
tion stressed that local boards frequently can 
handle these matters better than the federal 
government. The statement was, with a few 
exceptions, a declaration of nonleadership 
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rather than of leadership at the federal level; 
and there is every evidence that the action 
will not match the words even on the matter 
of eliminating the deeply rooted results of 
almost a century of de jure segregation in the 
South. It was exactly this matter of trying 
to eliminate de jure segregation in the South 
that brought about the removal of Panetta, 
the surrender of Finch and the rise of 
Mardian. 

There is even anew respectability for old 
arguments that Negroes are intellectually in- 
ferior: Dr. Arthur Jensen's conclusions on 
race and IQ might have received little notice 
five years ago, and none at all if they had 
come from the University of Mississippi; but 
they came by way of Berkeley and Harvard, 
and thus their susceptibility to misuse is 
greater—as is being demonstrateed by the 
white Citizens Councils (which, incidentally, 
have recovered from a decade of decline and 
are crowing in strength). 

Within the South, these national trends 
already are damaging the forces for progres- 
sive change. Gov. Linwood Holton of Vir- 
ginia, Gov. Robert Scott of North Carolina, 
Gov. Robert McNair of South Carolina, Gov. 
Winthrop Rockefeller of Arkansas, had all 
strongly urged their publics to accomplish 
school desegregation in reasonable and 
orderly fashion; and until the national trend 
of recent weeks their positions were not 
fanning the old flames of resistance. Holton 
and Rockefeller (both Republicans elected 
with heavy black support, not by the segre- 
gationist “Southern strategy”) move on as 
before, but Scott and McNair have had to 
hedge a bit to protect themselves politically. 
Perhaps more significantly, Gov. John Mc- 
Keithen of Louisiana took for a time a more 
or less moderate position on race; now he is 
trying to outdo Wallace as an advocate of the 
neo-segregationist position. Wallace is 
claiming credit for moving the Administra- 
tion, and Goy. Albert Brewer is forced once 
again to be a yes man to Wallace’s position, 
even while running against him for another 
term. In Georgia, Maddox's style often of- 
fends the increasingly middle-class elector- 
ate, but his position on school desegregation 
has been strengthened; opponents no longer 
can argue that his posturing is ridiculous 
because the battle is over. 

As if to assert that the nation may yet be 
converted to a Southern point of view—not 
the growing Southern viewpoint that inte- 
gration is right and fair but the old view 
that was thought to be dying—Governor 
McKeithen recently put full-page ads in The 
New York Times, Newsweek and other publi- 
cations. His pitch cynically lifted the 
thoughts, and even the words, of some North- 
ern liberals and used them to justify the 
South's worst inclinations, 

ership,” the ad’s headline pro- 
claimed, by which it meant that Louisiana 
wanted full partnership in the Union. Louisi- 
ana has attempted to obey the law, the ad 
said, and now all it asks is that it “be treated 
the same as any other state in the nation.” 
Governor McKeithen, whose photograph ac- 
companied the copy, even italicized these 
words: “We believe in civil rights.” But if 
the Governor of Louisiana now believes in 
civil rights, he does not believe in federal ef- 
forts to secure them, and he cannot truth- 
fully cite any substantial Louisiana state 
efforts to secure them in places where they 
are denied by strong white supremacist 
elements. 

Not long ago one would have supposed, 
and probably Governor McKeithen would 
have supposed, that the nation would scorn 
such sophistry. But it is exactly the kind of 
sophistry that is emanating now from some 
of the country’s most prominent newspaper 
columnists, intellectuals and liberal politi- 
cians. I suspect that the Governor's ads, paid 
for by “voluntary donations from thousands 
of Lousianans and their neighbors” (just 
which highway contractors and/or which oil 
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companies operating in Louisiana?) have had 
some impact. 

The worst part of the South has always 
benefited from an unwillingness on the part 
of civilized men to believe that anyone in 
America could be as politically craven as 
politicians frequently are in the South on 
matters of race. Simply to grant that a man 
like John Stennis is sincere when he says 
integration should come to the whole coun- 
try is outrageous. But Stennis is being be- 
lieved, so why not believe McKeithen, Wal- 
lace or Maddox when they say they believe 
in civil rights? It was a blessing that Maddox 
went to Washington, carrying ax handles and 
causing a scene, just as more dignified South- 
ern spokesmen there were beginning to win 
their case on the Hill. Governor Maddox's 
mere presence with his ax handles showed 
people what it was all about. 

Craven politics: The newspapers of Jack- 
son, Miss., and Columbia, S.C., which now 
have unusually good White House contacts, 
were the first to report the forthcoming dis- 
missal of Leon Panetta as HEW’s chief civil 
rights enforcement officer. When Jack Nelson 
of the Los Angeles Times called the Repub- 
lican chairmen of South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana for comment on 
Panetta’s dismissal, all four laughed. All said 
they had expected it. 

For months the White House staff had 
been sending memoranda bearing Southern 
segregationist complaints to the offices of 
HEW Secretary Robert Finch and Panetta. 
Now we have confirmation that Paul Jones, 
who was Georgia’s Republican chairman at 
the time, had even sent a message that if 
HEW would restore federal school funds for 
one recalcitrant Georgia school system, he 
was sure large party contributions from sev- 
eral donors could be obtained in return, The 
White House sent the message to Finch's 
office. The message was clear. 

In February, a Georgia “freedom-of- 
choice” group (how ironic that term seems 
when it describes, as it usually does, those 
who would not have tolerated freedom of 
choice in the days of impregnable segrega- 
tion) visited the White House to speak for 
its “neighborhood school concept.” Harry 
Dent told them, according to an Atlanta 
Constitution report on February 20, that 
President Nixon intends to use the Agnew 
Cabinet-level committee to take command 
of the Administration's desegregation poli- 
cies. “And Dent indicated that the Presi- 
dent’s policies would not make the Georg- 
ians unhappy.” The group left the White 
House “reassured,” a spokesman said. 

So the battle cries of the segregationists 
are growing stronger, and with good reason. 
Roy Harris, an old-line Georgia white su- 
premist and Citizens Councils leader, cur- 
rently revels in the developments he can re- 
port in his weekly political newspaper, the 
Augusta Courier. In a recent issue he noted 
that Senator Ribicoff had exposed Northern 
hypocrisy; said white supremacists may win 
now because of Northern fears of bussing 
(“a new word on the tongues of nearly every- 
body); quoted Vermont Royster of The Wall 
Street Journal, who had written that “the 
attempt to integrate this country’s schools 
is a tragic failure”; happily reported words 
from black “militants” Dan Watts and Jul- 
ius Hobson that seemed to echo his own 
segregationist viewpoint; and quoted Profes- 
sor Bickel’s article at length. Addressing him~ 
self to his segregationist readers, Harris 
added: “Now, we shouldn’t reach the con- 
clusion that the fight is won.” 

The battle isn’t over... All this means 
is that we are making some progress and 
that if we are willing to stand up and fight 
with sledge hammers instead of powder puffs 
we are obliged to win. ... All of us who 
have been in the thick of the fight from 1954 
until now have believed it would take from 
two to three generations to win this fight. 
We knew we couldn't win it by ourselves. 
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We have Known all along that we had to 
have the help of the white people outside 
of the South. 

There is no doubt that Harris and others 
of his viewpoint will verbally “fight with 
sledge hammers,” and some, of course, will 
physically do it with ax handles, as they 
did recently in Lamar, S.C. Harris has been 
consistent. He always did say the fight would 
take a long time, but that it would be won 
when real integration began to come out- 
side the South. And it is true that the 
Southern resistamce has frequently out- 
smarted the federal effort which never truly 
has been very strong and consistent, pre- 
cisely because the enforcers always thought 
the battle was about over, and the resistance 
always knew it was not. 

What is happening now within the South 
is that Nixon’s “Southern strategy” has re- 
kindled all the dying fires. But it is not 
true, as Harris and Bickel both argue, that 
integration currently is imposible on a na- 
tional scale and that, this being the case, it 
should not be pressed hard in the South. 
Bickel asked whether it is right to require 
a small, rural and relatively poor segment of 
the nation’s population (the rural and small- 
town South, that is) to “submit” to a kind 
of schooling “that is disagreeable to them 
(for whatever reasons, more or less un- 
worthy).” This argument revives the “in- 
visible man.” A large part of that small, 
rural and relatively poor area is black, does 
not feel that it is being forced to “submit,” 
and usually has found nothing disagreeable 
about the fact that at last it has begun to 
make real progress toward school integration. 

Yes, we are told, but the “vanguard” of 
black opinion in the nation is no longer in- 
terested in integration. Is Roy Innis “van- 
guard” and Julian Bond, who disagrees with 
Innis’ kind of separatist position, not? 
Someone is putting us on. When Innis 
came to Atlanta recently, he conferred 
with Governor Maddox and reported the 
Governor's 
views on schools was heartening 
and encouraging.” He did not consult with 
Bond, also a Georgia state official; Bond 
would not have heartened him. Vanguard? 

Innumerable examples of successful school 
integration can be cited. One thinks of 
Greenville, S.C., where white students wel- 
comed blacks with banners and decent local 
leadership made things work; or Jackson, 
Miss., where the school superintendent could 
report “extremely smooth” transition in a 
system 47 per cent black; or scores of others. 
The fact is that the number of places in the 
South where integration has been self- 
defeating, once it has arrived, is relatively 
small. 


But these numerous examples are being 
ignored, Some are dismissed on grounds that 
they do not involve a high percentage of 
blacks or are in places where resistance was 
not strong. Aberdeen, Miss., is a small town 
with a high school that has been 50 per cent 
black since last September. There were no 
incidents when Aberdeen closed an all-black 
high school and fully integrated grades 10, 
11 and 12. Very few whites departed. Despite 
the big educational lag of black high school 
students who had never been to a good 
school, education has proceeded at Aberdeen 
High School. Team teaching, individual in- 
struction and a number of other devices have 
been used by a school administration deter- 
mined to make integration work. 

The brightest white students have not 
been penalized; they have benefited from 
the increase in individual attention, and 
apparently they are generally making faster 
progress than were their counterparts a year 
ago. The achievement levels of the black 
students, meanwhile, have been rising. 
(Remember the Coleman Report?) There 
have been no unusual disciplinary problems. 
A black student was elected president of the 
student body, with a majority, without a 
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run-off two white students. The 
athletic teams are fully integrated, and the 
school has taken pains to see that blacks 
and whites have shared alike in such hal- 
lowed endeavors as the selection of cheer 
leaders and homecoming queens and maids 
of honor. A lively student newspaper, far 
from being mousy about the biggest sub- 
ject in the local high school, has done a com- 
plete job of reporting on the changes and 
on student and adult opinions about it all. 

What is the real message of Aberdeen? It 
is not that the majority of the town’s white 
people wanted school integration or that it 
was successfully achieved through some ex- 
traordinary assistance in funds and other aid 
from outside, The real message is that school 
administrators and officials, confronted final- 
ly with integration, and knowing they must 
make it work or have no public school sys- 
tem, have used all their considerable skills 
to make it effective. 

What happens now to such conscientious 
people? Enemies of the change may scold 
them for moving along, questioning whether 
eyen in the face of a court order they had 
to make things go well. If they had stalled, 
or encouraged the private school, or discrim- 
inated within the building, or made life un- 
pleasant for the new arrivals, maybe now the 
fight against integration could be won. 
Maybe Aberdeen could have gotten by with 
token integration. That is the local spin-off 
from the “Southern strategy.” 

Except for the spectacle of seeing one of 
the two national political parties openly 
playing race politics as Southern demagogues 
have played it (not the “nigger-nigger” and 
States’-rights Southern demagogues but their 
successors, who speak of belief in civil rights 
and disbelief in guidelines, or racial balance 
or federal force), the most disturbing aspect 
of the new national trend is the blithe adop- 
tion of Southern segregationist termniology 
and terms of discussion. Now we hear nation- 
ally, not just in “Maddox country,” that the 
goal should be “quality education.” That 
should always be the goal of education, of 
course; but now the term is used to oppose 
integration, as Southern demagogues have 
always used it. 

Now we also hear that it is “time to end 
the civil war,” as Geoffrey and Roscoe Drum- 
mond wrote in a recent newspaper column. 
By this is meant that the federal government 
should stop leaning hard on the South (if it 
ever did); and this in turn means it should 
stop leaning hard on white supremacists in 
the South. We now hear frequent references 
to school integration as “racial balance,” a 
term which usually is altogether misleading 
because it describes a goal and a result hardly 
ever involved in plans abolishing the dual 
school systems of the South. And finally, 
bussing is now at the center of debate, al- 
though school integration in the South has 
steadily reduced bussing. What has happened 
to the terms of the national discussion? They, 
too, have been captured by the Southern 
neo-segregationists. 

There is another dimension in this shift- 
ing of the terms of debate. It has to do with 
emphasis on “lowering our voices,” to use 
President Nixon’s term, at the moment when 
voices should be raised. People who raise 
their voices loudly against the politicizing 
of the school desegregation process—people 
who, like Panetta, rightly call it “craven re- 
treat’’—are now dismissed, even in some lib- 
eral quarters, as intemperate zealots. We are 
urged not to attribute the worst motives to 
the Nixon Administration, the nation ra- 
cial situation being so delicate. 

On the contrary, voices should be raised, 
loudly, because the racial situation is deli- 
cate and because this playing politics with 
children further widens the racial gap. It is 
no service to the country to counsel a quiet 
rationality that does not permit calling po- 
litical opportunism exactly that and which 
is too refined to entertain the thought that 
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Richard Nixon and Lester Maddox can oper- 
ate with the same motivations. 

All of these developments (the develop- 
ments in the media and academic worlds may 
ao more than the “Southern strategy’’ to 
reverse the nation’s progress) suggest that 
the South is once again being cut adrift. 
And of course the white supremacist ele- 
ment—which is hardly ever called that now, 
although the country is quick to name black 
power when it appears—wants the South 
adrift. Then we can have “local control,” 
“self-determination” and “neighborhood 
schools.” Do Southern liberals have a right 
to expect those at the end of their life lines, 
those in places of power in Washington and 
New York and other cities outside the South, 
to continue to hold on? 

I don’t think white Southern liberals have 
any such right; with relatively few excep- 
tions they have not been the real heroes or 
the real sufferers in the struggle. But black 
Southerners can claim that right. The na- 
tion still has not made good on the promis- 
sory note they hold. People in power, whether 
it be governmental, intellectual or communi- 
cations power, ought to be garnished to make 
good. Those in places of influence who do 
not think so ought to be moved out of the 
way. 
And I think they will be. In Maddox coun- 
try it is clear that the struggle, as Roy Harris 
says, is not over. He is calling in his rein- 
forcements. So should we. Behind those who 
are tired and discouraged and prone to tacitly 
accept the racist underpinnings of arguments 
made by John Stennis and Roy Innis, there 
are younger replacements, many of whom 
have been tempered in the Southern civil 
rights movement. They know that recon- 
struction sometimes must precede reconcili- 
ation, and that as long as John Stennis rep- 
resents a million Mississippi blacks our con- 
cern must be mainly for them, not for him. 

There seems to be good evidence that the 
current activism of college students, gen- 
erally described as student radicalism, is pro- 
gressing not mainly toward a major force 
of organized radicalism in America but to- 
ward a tough new reformism with perspec- 
tives that are, in the present milieu, radical. 
The student radicalism already has yielded 
perspectives of truth, but not yet a functional 
politics. On the other hand, liberalism is 
ineffectual today exactly to the extent that 
it lacks those radical perspectives. We have 
learned that, without them, liberals are cap- 
able of producing Vietmams and Chicagos, 
and the kind of reasoning process that now 
has shifted the terms of debate on the 
schools, 

“Liberals who lack a radical perspective—a 
perspective slicing through the nation’s er- 
roneous pretensions about itself, its institu- 
tions and the world, and comprehending that 
civics books are usually filled with facts that 
add up to lies about how government works— 
are incapable of dealing effectively with the 
main processes of public life in America, Let 
them be replaced by an influx of the new 
liberals (the label “liberal” perhaps will not 
be used): people who are not radically de- 
structive but creative. If that happens the 
earlier liberalism, which for a time became 
our national orthodoxy, will not be followed 
by a middle American copout or a drug-cul- 
ture dropout but by a liberalism that has 
been made functional again. 

Mr. Nixon’s “silent majority” did, after all, 
give him less than half the votes in the 1968 
Presidential election, and this after eight 
years of Democratic rule and in the midst of 
one of the most unpopular wars in American 
history. What is there to prove that the na- 
tion, though it may have been ready for a 
pause, will long accept a retreat that is patent 
political opportunism? I may be wrong, view- 
ing the scene through all the strange prisms 
of Maddox country, but even in the disarray 
of liberalism Spiro Agnew does not look like 
the wave of the future. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE KIWANIS 
CLUB OF FORT LAUDERDALE 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the fight 
against cancer should become one of the 
first priorities of our country. I have 
long spoken of the urgency of this prob- 
lem. Since my years in the Senate, and 
while in the House, I have taken steps 
in the effort to obtain more funds for 
cancer research. 

In 1937 I joined in the introduction of 
the resolution in the Senate setting up 
the first National Cancer Institute. In 
1946 I attempted to get more funds for 
cancer research by introducing a resolu- 
tion in the Senate to provide $100 million 
to enable the President to bring together 
the outstanding scientists of the world, 
knowledgeable in this area, at some place 
for sustained research on cancer. 

This Congress, I have joined my col- 
leagues in sponsoring legislation calling 
for the appropriation of $650 million an- 
nually for 10 years for the nationwide 
cancer program and for the construction 
of five new research institutes. 

Several organizations are directing 
their efforts to see that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assists in every possible way in 
finding the cause and cure of cancer. 
I am proud to place in the RECORD a reso- 
lution unanimously adopted by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fort Lauderdale on June 
16, 1970: 

RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE 
EIwanis CLUB oF FORT LAUDERDALE ON 
JUNE 16, 1970 
Whereas, Cancer strikes one out of four 

Americans and is a threat to the world and 

mation and in 1969 alone caused the death 

of 323,000 citizens, and 

Whereas, a concerned group of Americans 
have formed the Citizens for the Cure of 
Cancer who are making every effort through 
petitions and other means to gain support 
for increased medical research and to effect 
a cure for Cancer, and 

Whereas, the members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Ft. Lauderdale are in unanimous agree- 
ment with the goals of this group of citizens. 

Therefore, we hereby resolve that this Club 
join with the Citizens for the Cure of Cancer 
and call upon all Kiwanis Clubs in the Flor- 
ida District to do so, in making it our ob- 
jective to convince our government and its 
people that we must make the commitment 
to a cure for Cancer a national priority. 

GENE A, WHIDDON, 

President, Kiwanis Club of Fort Lauderdale. 


REPORT ON THE HOUSE PUBLIC 
WORKS COMMITTEE 


(Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
in the summer 1970 issue of Water Spec- 
trum, a publication of the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, there appears an 
article entitled “Hearing in Session.” The 
author is our esteemed colleague and 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, the Honorable GEORGE H. FALLON 
of Maryland. It is an excellent account 
of how and why committees operate, 
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with the accent on the Public Works 
Committee. 

Throughout his 25-year career in the 
Congress, Chairman FALLON has been 
the leader in the concept of reasoned de- 
velopment—development which con- 
siders environmental values in relation- 
ship to public need. 

I commend this to the Members: 

HEARING IN SESSION 
(By Hon. GEORGE H. FALLON) 


I have often wondered exactly when the 
first committee was formed. Toying with the 
thought, I'm almost convinced that it prob- 
abiy came about when the wheel was in- 
vented and a group of bystanders appointed 
themselves the “wheel committee” to de- 
cide, by vote, which direction it should roll. 

However it began, the direction of modern, 
democratic man has been guided by com- 
mittee action with the committees becom- 
ing more numerous as community environ- 
ment became more complex. 

The heart of our congressional system is 
the committee. Each Congressman is, in es- 
sence, acting as the chairman of his con- 
stituent group when he votes on legislation. 
As an individual, his membership on the 
various congressional committees is of vital 
importance to the total legislative machinery. 

In the House of Representatives, standing 
committees were structured in their present 
form by the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946. Rule XI outlined the “Powers and 
Duties of Committees,” and stated that: “All 
proposed legislation, messages, petitions, 
memorials and other matters relating to the 
subjects listed under the standing commit- 
tees named below shall be referred to such 
committees, respectively.” The specific area 
of responsibility for each standing commit- 
tee is delineated and committee procedure 
is detailed. 

Every committee chairman feels that his 
particular committee is just a little more 
important than the rest. I, too, have this 
feeling about the Public Works Committee. 
Not that within the total legislative context 
it is more important—yet its recommended 
actions affect every American either directly 
or indirectly. 

Under the previously cited House Rule XI, 
the Committee on Public Works was given 
Jurisdiction over the following areas: 

Flood control and improvement of rivers 
and harbors. 

Public works for the benefit of navigation, 
including bridges and dams. 

Water power. 

Oil and other pollution of navigable wa- 
ters. 

Public buildings and occupied or improved 
grounds of the United States generally. 

Measures relating to the purchase of sites 
and construction of post offices, custom- 
houses, Federal courthouses, and govern- 
ment buildings within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Measures relating to the Capitol Building 
and the Senate and House Office Buildings, 

Measures relating to the construction or 
reconstruction, maintenance and care of 
the buildings and grounds of the Botanic 
Gardens, the Library of Congress and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Public reservations and parks within the 
District of Columbia, including Rock Creek 
Park and the Zoological Park. 

Measures relating to the construction or 
maintenance of roads and post roads. 

The Committee on Public Works, which 
has 34 of the most competent and knowl- 
edgeable members of the Congress, and rep- 
resents every section of the United States, 
is organized into a structure consisting of 
five standing subcommittees: 

Rivers and Harbors, Flood Control, Roads, 
Public Buildings and Grounds, and Water- 
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shed Development; plus the Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram (investigative), the Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment, and the Special Subcommittee on 
Economic Development Programs. 

The Public Works Committee is basically 
concerned with environment and develop- 
ment. In the minds of some people these two 
&@reas are diametrically opposed. We know, 
however, that development is necessary to 
provide the food, water, transportation and 
economic well-being necessary for our grow- 
ing population. We take as our approach 
that reasoned development is essential— 
development which considers environmental 
values in relationship to public need. 

The Committee’s long history as a guard- 
jan of our environment is evidenced by its 
pioneering work in water pollution control. 
Prior to the Reorganization Act of 1946 there 
had been some legislation enacted in this 
general field—The Refuse Act of 1899, The 
Public Health Service Act of 1912 and The 
Oil Pollution Act of 1924. However, it was 
not until after the Committee on Public 
Works was established and considered the 
problem of water pollution control to be 
sufficiently serious for national attention 
that, in 1948, the first comprehensive meas- 
ure aimed specifically at that problem was 
enacted. This landmark legislation was Pub- 
lic Law 80-845. 

Public Law 80-845 essentially had a five- 
fold purpose: 

1. Authorized the Surgeon General to as- 
sist in and encourage state studies and plans, 
interstate compacts, and creation of uni- 
form state laws to control pollution. 

2. Supported research. 

3. Authorized the Department of Justice 
to bring suits to require an individual or 
firm to cease practices leading to pollution— 
suits could be brought only after notice 
and hearing, and only with the consent of 
the State. 

4. Established the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Advisory Board. 

5. Provided authorization for funding. 

a. $22.5 million a year for Fiscal Years 
1949-1953 for low interest (2 percent) loans 
for construction of sewage and waste treat- 
ment works. Loans limited to $250,000 or 
one-third the cost of the project. 

b. $1 million a year for Fiscal Years 1949- 
1953 for grants to States for pollution studies. 

c. $800,000 a year for Fiscal Years 1949- 
1953 for grants to aid in drafting construc- 
tion plans for water pollution control proj- 
ects. 

Public Law 82-579, enacted in 1952 ex- 
tended the provisions of the 1948 Act for an 
additional three years through Fiscal Years 
1954-56. 

The emergence of the national water pol- 
lution control program as a permanent pro- 
gram came about with the enactment of 
Public Law 84-660 in 1956. This Act, which 
was brought about by the efforts of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, despite the vigorous 
opposition of the executive department, pro- 
vided legislation of a comprehensive nature 
and permitted Federal participation in a wide 
variety of activities, including Federal-State 
cooperation in developing comprehensive pro- 
grams, increased technical assistance, inten- 
sified and broadened research, provided $3 
million a year in grants for Fiscal Years 1957- 
1961 to assist in the preparation of State 
plans for pollution control $500 million for 
grants to help local communities build sew- 
age treatment plants for Fiscal Years 1957— 
1966, and modified and simplified enforce- 
Ment measures for controlling pollution of 
interstate waters. 


Without belaboring the point, an example 
of how far the Committee was moving for- 
ward almost unilaterally In the area of en- 
vironment was evidenced by the fact that 
when President Dwight D. Eisenhower signed 
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this legislation on July 9, 1956, his comments 
of disapproval of the $500 million grant pro- 
gram were met by almost total silence by 
the public. 

In the Budget Message in 1959, President 
Eisenhower urged the Congress to reduce, 
and, after 1960, eliminate the construction 
grant program. He argued that the responsi- 
bility for sewage treatment building costs 
should be returned to the States and locali- 
ties altogether. However, this Committee re- 
fused to go along with that view and urged 
the Congress to increase the Federal partici- 
pation to $100 million annually for ten 
years. Eventually H.R. 3610 passed the Con- 
gress providing for a $900 million grant pro- 
gram for the next 10-year period. Unfortu- 
nately, H.R. 3610 was vetoed by President 
Eisenhower and the attempt to override the 
veto on February 25, 1960, in the House of 
Representatives fell 22 votes short of the 
two-thirds majority needed. However, the 
vote of 249-157 to override the veto was en- 
couraging to the Committee as a sign that 
the water pollution control program was 
finally obtaining national attention. 

In 1961, the Nation was beginning to real- 
ize the need for an active and accelerated 
water pollution control program. After con- 
siderable hearings, the Public Works Com- 
mittee recommended to the Congress H.R. 
6441 and this eventually became enacted as 
Public Law 87-88. 

The major provisions of that Act were as 
follows: 

1. Vested administration of program in 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(previously Surgeon General). 

2. Authorized grants to local communities 
for sewage treatment plants of: 

a. $80 million in Fiscal Year 1962 

b. $90 million in Fiscal Year 1963 

c. $100 million in Fiscal Years 1964-1967. 

3. Raised Federal contribution to 30 per- 
cent of total cost or $600,000 whichever was 
less (formerly 30 percent of $250,000) . 

4. Permitted Federal grants as high as $2.4 
million where communities unite to build 
one project. 

5. Authorized seven regional laboratories 
for research and demonstration in improved 
methods of sewage treatment and control. 

6. Permitted the HEW Secretary, through 
the Justice Department, to bring court suits 
to require an offender to cease activities 
causing pollution in interstate waters with- 
out seeking permission of the State. 

7. Extended pollution abatement proce- 
dures of the Act to navigable intrastate and 
coastal waters, but required permission of 
owners before Federal enforcement suit 
could be brought to stop activities in such 
waters. (Previously, abatement procedures 
applied only to interstate waters). 

The water pollution control program as we 
know it today was put into the present 
shape by enactment of The Water Quality Act 
of 1965 and The Clean Waters Restoration 
Act of 1966. 

Under the Water Quality Act of 1965, 
the States were given the initial opportu- 
nity of adopting by June 30, 1967, water 
quality standards for their interstate waters, 
and plans to implement and enforce the 
standards for approval by the Secretary of 
Interior as Federal standards. (The Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 which was effective 
May 10, 1966, transferred the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, as well as 
most of the functions of the Secretary of 
HEW authorized by the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Acts, to the Secretary of the 
Interior.) If a State fails to adopt adequate 
criteria and plans, the Secretary is author- 
ized to initiate Federal actions to establish 
standards. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965 also pro- 
vided for grants for research and develop- 
ment in better methods of controlling pollu- 
tion from stormwater and combined sewer 
overflows and for increased amounts for con- 
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structing sewage treatment works ($150 mil- 
lion for Fiscal Year 1966 and 1967.) 

The Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966 
authorized a massive Federal participation in 
the construction of sewage treatment grants. 
The legislation authorized a total Federal 
expenditure of $3,550,000,000 during Fiscal 
Years 1967-1971. Unfortunately, despite the 
demonstrated need for such Federal expen- 
ditures, the appropriations for Fiscal Years 
1967-1970 have been just a little over 50 per- 
cent of the authorized amounts. 

By the time this article is published the 
Congress will no doubt have approved an- 
other major water pollution control bill 
which I had the privilege of authoring— 
H.R. 4148. This legislation has major pro- 
visions concerning oil pollution from vessels 
and on-shore and off-shore facilities, Federal 
permits and licenses, sewage pollution from 
vessels, and hazardous substances discharged 
into the waters of the United States. In 
addition, one of the most important pro- 
visions is the creation of the Office of En- 
vironmental Quality to furnish staff sup- 
port for The Council of Environmental Qual- 
ity established pursuant to Public Law 91- 
190. This staff will monitor the national Fed- 
eral pollution control efforts and I am cer- 
tain it will be in the forefront of our national 
effort to preserve Our environment. 

By discussing in such detail the history of 
the water pollution control program, I do not 
mean to disparage in any way the tremen- 
dous contribution to our environment that 
our developmental programs have made. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the Committee was, of course, its action in 
moving forward the 1956 Federal-Aid High- 
way legislation which established the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. This tremendous undertaking, the 
largest public works venture in the history 
of the world, is producing a modern access 
system for this Nation which is approached 
nowhere else on this earth. Presently desig- 
nated at 42,500 miles, its ultimate cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $60 billion. The 
program is conducted by the States under the 
administration of the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Transportation. It presents an 
excellent example of State-Federal relation- 
ship at its best. 

The regular Federal-Aid program of pri- 
mary, secondary and urban roads, although 
dwarfed by the Interstate program, is an 
undertaking of major scope in its own right. 
Currently authorized at a rate of approxi- 
mately one and a half billion dollars per year 
it is expected to expand drastically upon 
completion of the Interstate System in the 
late seventies. The Committee authorizes this 
program on a biennial basis and keeps close 
track of all activities and procedures involved 
in its progress. 

The Federal-Aid Highway Acts since 1956 
have included important provisions to pro- 
tect and enhance our environment. The Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1968, for example, 
included a provision for the preservation of 
parklands. The Secretary of Transportation 
is forbidden to approve the use of pubicly 
owned parklands for highway projects unless 
there is “no feasible and prudent alterna- 
tive,” and if such lands must be used, all 
possible planning must be instituted to mini- 
mize harm to such lands. Section 24 of that 
Act requires the State highway departments 
before submitting proposals for highway lo- 
cations, to consider the social effects, en- 
vironmental impact, and consistency with the 
goals and objectives of urban planning 
promulgated by the community of such loca- 
tions, in addition to consideration of the eco- 
nomic impact of such locations. 

At the urging of this Committee, the Fed- 
eral Highway Administration has undertaken 
numerous activities to assure the compatibil- 
ity of the highway and its environment. I 
believe we ought to note a few of these ef- 
forts. 
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1. Environmental Development Division. 
Almost two years ago, an Environmental De- 
velopment Division was created in the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads. It is a multidiscipli- 
nary group, staffed with architects, city 
planners, landscape architects, sociologists, 
economists, appraisers, engineers, and others. 
This division is concerned with the follow- 
ing elements. 

a. Consideration of social, economic, and 
environmental factors, with special emphasis 
on those factors significant to a highway 
decision; 

b. Optimum utilization of the joint devel- 
opment potential of a highway project and 
its environment, including multiple use of 
the highway right-of-way; 

c. Use of multidisciplinary design groups 
as staff advisors to agencies and jurisdic- 
tions responsible for highway and commu- 
nity programs; 

d. Use of intergovernmental policy groups 
in a comprehensive highway project plan- 
ning process, to develop integrated and co- 
ordinated highway and environmental plans 
and programs; and 

e. Use of citizen and unofficial groups as 
community and neighborhood advisors to 
agencies and jurisdictions responsible for 
highway and community programs, 

2. Environmental. Design Group. In order 
to better recognize and integrate economic, 
Social and environmental factors, design con- 
cept teams were established. Major design 
concept team efforts are being made in such 
Places as Baltimore, Chicago, Boston, New 
York, and Phoenix. A number of highway 
departments, additionally, have established 
an internal multidisciplinary staff capability 
involving the environmental design ap- 
proach. The objective of all of these efforts 
is to make sure that adequate attention 
is given to preservation and enhancement 
of the quality of the environment, and 
related social and economic factors. Sub- 
stantial dollar resources are involved. 

3. Joint Development and Multiple Use. 
More than four years ago, the idea of joint 
development and multiple use was initiated. 
The objective of these programs is to make 
double and triple use of highway rights-of- 
way and highway dollars, establishing uses 
compatible and complementary to the trans- 
portation corridor. It also assists communi- 
ties in the attainment of their other stated 
goals. It restores taxable property and pro- 
vides services of all kinds to communities. 
Over 500 requests from almost every State 
and the District of Columbia for the permis- 
sive joint use of highway land for nonhigh- 
way purposes haye been processed, This pro- 
gram alone offers fantastic opportunities for 
preserving and enhancing the community en- 
vironment. 

4. Metropolitan Development and Inter- 
governmental Review. Based upon a long- 
time tradition of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, the Federal Highway Administration 
was one of the first to fully implement the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 1968 
and its predecessor legislation, The objec- 
tive is to conform highway projects with en- 
vironmental and metropolitan development. 
Environmental elements are an important 
segment of these activities. This activity has 
been extended to non-metropolitan and rural 
areas as well. 

5. Acquisition in Limited Vertical Dimen- 
sion. In an increasing number of instances, 
the Federal Highway Administration is en- 
couraging acquisitions in limited vertical di- 
mension, either above or below a resource 
that is sought to be preserved. This could 
leave a park, open space, stream, wildlife area, 
battlefield, or similar resource intact. 

The Committee on Public Works (and its 
predecessor Committees on Rivers and Har- 
bors and Flood Control) has had jurisdiction 
over the civil works program of the Army 
Corps of Engineers since the earliest involve- 
ment in the development and maintenance of 
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the nation’s waterways for navigation and re- 
lated purposes in 1824. 

As in the highway program, this Commit- 
tee has insisted on consideration of environ- 
mental values in water resource develop- 
ment programs for many, many years. A 
healthy environment and natural beauty are 
values which require proper consideration 
in any action program for water resource de- 
velopment. The well-being of all of the peo- 
ple is the primary determinant in planning 
the best use of water and related land re- 
sources, The Committee has insisted that in 
preauthorization studies and subsequent pre- 
construction planning, full consideration be 
given to the impact of engineering works 
upon their habitat, and to measures for pro- 
tection and improvement of environmental 
resources. Provision is required to be made 
for development of the recreation potential 
of water projects by construction and mainte- 
nance of facilities for recreational use of, 
and public access to, the water areas. 

Under basic authorities originating from 
the Committee on Public Works, the Corps 
of Engineers is becoming increasingly in- 
volved in activities related to general en- 
vironmental quality. Some examples are: 

Measures for preservation and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources; 

Land management practices for reforesta- 
tion, soil erosion control, forest and water- 
shed cover management, and other conserva- 
tion practices to improve the environment 
and increase the value of such areas for con- 
servation, recreation, and other beneficial 
uses; 

Storage in reservoir projects for streamflow 
regulation and water quality control; 

Consideration of various ecological, cul- 
tural, historical, and archaeological values; 

Protection of existing recreation resources 
created by water resource development proj- 
ects. 

The comprehensive study of the Chesa- 
peake Bay is one of the best current examples 
of the joint interest of the Committee on 
Public Works and the Corps of Engineers to 
understand and protect our environment. I 
had the privilege of introducing the legisla- 
tion which became section 312 of the River 
and Harbor Act of 1965. The study, which is 
now estimated to cost $15 million, consists of 
a complete investigation and study of water 
utilization and control of the Chesapeake 
Bay Basin, including the waters of the Bal- 
timore Harbor and including but not limited 
to navigation, fisheries, flood control, control 
of noxious weeds, water pollution control, 
water quality control, beach erosion, and rec- 
reation. A hydraulic model of the Chesapeake 
Bay Basin and associated technical center 
was authorized to be constructed, operated, 
and maintained in the State of Maryland 
for this purpose. The model and center are 
to be utilized by any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania in connection with any re- 
search investigation or study they conduct 
on any aspect of the Chesapeake Bay Basin. 

Chesapeake Bay is the largest tidal inlet 
along the Atlantic coast and has a surface 
area of approximately 4,300 square miles and 
tidal shore line of about 4,600 miles. The 
Chesapeake Bay seafood industry supports 
the livelihood of about 20,000 persons. Ap- 
proximately 150,000,000 toms annually of 
waterborne commerce moves out of the bay 
and its tributaries. The metropolitan areas 
of Baltimore, Washington, D.C., and Norfolk, 
Va., are located in the basin area; and, using 
the now obsolete census of 1960 as a basis, 
the population of the area at that time was 
about 5,500,000. 

As I have previously noted, the Chesapeake 
Bay study is a comprehensive estuarine 
study, multi-disciplinary in scope, encom- 
passing engineering and the physical, 
chemical, biological, and social sciences. The 
first: year of the study, Fiscal Year 1967, was 
used in developing broad concepts and con- 
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straints for this study of unprecedented 
scope and magnitude. The second year was 
used for a more detailed evaluation of pro- 
cedures for accomp the study, for 
interagency coordination, and for a public 
hearing at which the views of affected local 
interests were obtained. 

Many urgent problems challenge the en- 
vironment of Chesapeake Bay. Waste dis- 
posal is a pressing problem. The Baltimore- 
Washington urban complex had a population 
of approximately 3.8 million people in 1960, 
a number which Is expected to double in 25 
years. Little study has been done concerning 
the intricate relationship between exploding 
urbanization and the estuarine environment, 
The Washington area places 8 million pounds 
of phosphorous and 25 million pounds of 
nitrogen in the Potomac River annually. 
These quantities will double in 25 years. The 
Patuxent River receives the wastes of 78,000 
people, and has lost 10 species of fish. The 
rapidly expanding rate of urbanization pro- 
vides the additional threats of increased 
thermal loads and other very hard to manage 
compounds. There are numerous other 
threats including the destruction of wet- 
lands, interbasin diversion of fresh water 
inflows, the invasion of noxious weeds, land 
and shore erosion, and silt inflows as a func- 
tion of increased urban development, agri- 
cultural activity, and navigation projects. 

The study, when completed, will project 
economic development within the bay area 
and the consequent resource demands. The 
final report will serve as a viable manage- 
ment guide to maintaining the environ- 
mental integrity of the Chesapeake Bay 
while encouraging beneficial resource use 
and enjoyment. 

I have not attempted in this article to 
discuss the other major programs originated 
by the Committee on Public Works such as 
the small watershed program of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, the Tennessee Valley Authority, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the public buildings program of the General 
Services Administration, the Department of 
Transportation's Highway Safety Act of 1966, 
The Highway Beautification Program, or the 
economic development programs of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission, the six Eco- 
nomic Development Regional Commissions, 
and the Department of Commerce's Economic 
Development Administration. However, the 
mere enumeration of these programs discloses 
the fact that these are “people programs”— 
programs concerned with the well-being of 
people and their environment. 

It is the policy of the Committee on Public 
Works to establish goals in the major areas 
of our responsibilities. We attempt to state 
these goals clearly in the authorizing legis- 
lation and in all cases we consider these 
objectives attainable. 

Thus in the water pollution control pro- 
gram we state our goal as providing a supply 
of water of adequate quality for all bene- 
ficial purposes including public water supply, 
propagation of fish and aquatic life, recrea- 
tional purposes, and agricultural and in- 
dustrial uses. In the area of economic de- 
velopment we recognize the objective of en- 
hancing the national economy by assisting 
areas of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment and underemployment to achieve 
lasting economic improvement through the 
establishment of stable, diversified, and 
strengthened local economies. 

However we state the goals of specific 
programs, the goals of all our programs may 
be briefly stated as providing for the develop- 
ment of necessary projects to accommodate 
our present and future population in har- 
mony with our environment, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 
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Mr. SAYLOR (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today through July 13, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Price of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), from June 25 through June 29, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Jarman (at the request of Mr, AL- 
BERT), for today on account of death of 
father. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Fisuer, for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCLURE) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their 
pics ies and include extraneous mat- 

Mr. Hoean, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 
ge: MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 

y. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, for 5 
minutes, today. 

. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 30 minutes, to- 


ay. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Danret of Virginia) to ad- 
dress the House and to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. PURCELL, for 10 minutes, today. 
ae HARRINGTON, for 30 minutes, on 
July 1. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. ASPINALL in two instances, and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in eight 
instances, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Epmonpson in three instances, 
and to include extraneous material. 

Mr. Mappen, in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WYLIE, to extend his remarks after 
those of Mr. GERALD R. Forp today on 
the President’s veto. 

Mr. Manon, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the conference report on 
H.R. 17399 and to include extraneous 
material and tables. 

Mrs. Suturvan following the vote on 
H.R. 17495 and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. RANDALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Macponatp of Massachusetts in 
two instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCture) and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. Burton of Utah in five instances. 

Mr. Zwacxz in two instances. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
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Mr. Arenps in two instances. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. Jounson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, ScHERLE in four instances, 

Mr. Hunt. 

Mrs. May. 

Mr. Luxens in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. McDADE. 

Mr, MIZE. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances, 

Mr. McCtuoure in two instances. 

Mr, REIFEL. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in two instances. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. 

Mr. PELLY in five instances. 

Mr. Brock in two instances. 

Mr. Anperson of Illinois in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Derwinskc1 in two instances. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Dante.) and to include extrane- 
ous material: 

Mr. Raricx in two instances. 

Mr. ABBITT. 

Mr. TIERNAN, 

Mr. ALBERT in two instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. WricutT in five instances. 

Mr. PATMAN in two instances. 

Mr. OLSEN. 

Mr. Downrnc in two instances. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. PurcEtt in two instances, 

Mr. Bennett of Florida in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Roysat in six instances. 

Mr. Watore in three instances. 

Mr. Tunney in two instances. 

Mr, Jacoss in two instances. 

Mr. O'HARA. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. 

Mr. BLANTON in two instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. Dapparro in five instances, 

Mr. Bracer in 10 instances. 

Mr. CoHELAN in three instances. 

Mr. Dorn in six instances. 

Mr. Drees in two instances. 

Mr. Brooks in two instances. 

Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 


House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a Joint Res- 
olution of the House of the following 
titles, which were thereupon signed by 
the Speaker: 

H.R. 17138. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act 
of 1958 and the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955 to increase salaries, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1264. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1971, and for other purposes. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

On June 24, 1970: 

H.R. 16516. To authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and research and pro- 
gram management, and for other purposes. 

On June 25, 1970: 

H.R. 17138. To amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act. of 
1958 and the District of Columbia Teachers’ 
Salary Act of 1955 to increase salaries, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1264. Making continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1971, and for 
other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, June 29, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2147. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting the fiscal year 1969 
annual report and combined statement of in- 
come and expenditures of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, pursuant to the provisions 
of 33 Stat. 599, as amended; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

“2148. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the final judgment of the Commission on 
Docket No. 253, the Miami Tribe of Okla- 
homa, also known as the Miami Tribe et al., 
plaintiffs, Docket No. 131, Ira Sylvester God- 
froy, William Allolla Godfroy, John A. Owens, 
on relation of The Miami Indian Tribe and 
Miami Tribe of Indiana, and each on behalf 
of others similarly situated and on behalf of 
the Miami Indian Tribe and various other 
bands and groups, of each of them, compris- 
ing the Miami Tribe and Nation, plaintiffs, 
and Docket No. 314-D, the Peoria Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma and Amos Robinson 
Skye on behalf of the WEA Nation, plaintiffs, 
versus the United States of America, defend- 
ant, pursuant to the provisions of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
“3149. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting re- 
questing the withdrawal of a case involving 
suspension of deportation now pending be- 
fore Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

2150. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the 1970 annual 
report on urban area traffic operations im- 
provement programs, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 10 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1968; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

2151, A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the 1970 annual re- 
port on fringe parking facilities, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 11 of the Federal- 
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Aid Highway Act of 1968; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

2152. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting the 1970 annual re- 
port on highway relocation assistance, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 33 of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2153. A letter from the Administrator of 
General Services, transmitting 2 prospectus 
for the revision of the post office and vehicle 
maintenance facility project authorized as 
Van Nuys, Calif., pursuant to the provisions 
of section 7(a) of the Public Buildings Act 
of 1959, as amended; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2154. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of weak enforcement of Federal sani- 
tation standards at meat plants by the Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service, Department 
of Agriculture; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations, A review of the inequitable 
monetary rate of exchange in Vietnam 
(Rept. No, 91-1228). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. U.S. economic assistance to 
transportation in Latin America (Rept. No. 
91-1229). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3564. An act to amend the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act (18 U.S.C. 5005 et 
seq.) to permit examiners to conduct inter- 
views with youth offenders (Rept. No. 91- 
1239). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17133. A bill to 
extend the provisions of title XIII of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, 
relating to war risk insurance (Rept. No. 91— 
1240). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 2427. An act for the relief of 
Cal C. Dayis and Lyndon A. Dean (Rept. No. 
91-1230). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 10150. A bill for the relief 
of certain individuals employed by the De- 
partment of the Air Force at Kelly Air Force 
Base, Tex.; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1231). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 10704. A bill for the relief 
of Samuel R. Stephenson; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1232). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 15272. A bill for the relief 
of David L. Kennison; with amendments 
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(Rept. No. 91-1233), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 15415. A bill for the relief 
of George F. Mills (Rept. No. 91-1234). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDMAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 15478. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen Rept. No. 91-1235). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 17734. A bill for the relief 
of Sherman Webb and others; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 91-1236). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
Judiciary. House Resolution 108. Resolution 
108. Referring H.R. 1390 to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1237). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 4982. A bill for the relief 
of Thomas J. Beck; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1238). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. ERlen- 
BORN, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mr, Jones of Alabama, Mr. 
FINDLEY, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Rem of 
New York, Mr. BROOKS, Mr. HORTON, 
Mr, FOUNTAIN, Mr. WYDLER, Mr. GAR- 
MATZ, Mr, Cowcer, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, 
Mr. REUSS, Mr. WEICKER, Mr. MONA- 
GAN, Mr. MACDONALD Of Massachu- 
setts, and Mr. MOORHEAD) : 

H.R. 18214. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 18215. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title 
VI of such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.R. 18216. A bill to encourage the growth 
of international trade on a fair and equitable 
basis; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTON of Utah: 

H.R: 18217. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COUGHLIN: 

H.R. 18218. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DENNIS (for himself, Mr. 
LANDGREBE, Mr. ZION, Mr. ROUDE- 
BUSH, Mr. Bray, Mr. McCrory, and 
Mr. HUTCHINSON) : 

H.R. 18219. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.R. 18220. A bill to amend the Public 

Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
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improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. GOODLING (for himself, Mr. 
Epwarps of Alabama, Mr. MCEWEN, 
Mr. Zwacu, Mr. JOHNSON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. MIZELL, 
Mrs. May and Mr. RUTH) : 

H.R. 18221. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KLEPPE: 

H.R. 18222. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title 
VI of such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 18223. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title 
VI of such act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 18224. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 18225. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the method of determining what articles 
fall within the additional import restrictions 
set forth in part 3 of the appendix of such 
schedules; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 18226. A bill to provide veterans re- 
siding 100 miles or more from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities the option to receive 
hospital care in facilities other than Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ULLMAN: 

H.R. 18227. A bill to amend the act au- 
thorizing the establishment of the Nez Perce 
National Historical Park in the State of 
Idaho, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 18228. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 18229. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and 
improve the program established by title VI 
of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 18230. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide for the 
rail transportation of freight for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in general purpose boxcars 
owned by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 18231. A bill to preserve the domestic 
gold mining industry and to increase the 
domestic production of gold; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.R. 18232. A bill to authorize the lease 
and transfer of Burley acreage allotments; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOGAN (for himself, Mr. NEL- 
SEN, and Mr. POLLOCK) : 
H.R. 18238. A bill to establish a national 
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catastrophic illness insurance program under 
which the Federal Government, acting in co- 
operation with State insurance authorities 
and the private insurance industry, will re- 
insure and otherwise encourage the issuance 
of private health insurance policies which 
make adequate health protection available 
to all Americans at a reasonable cost; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 18234. A bill to provide for the addi- 
tion of certain property to Hawaii Volcanoes 
National Park in the State of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 18235. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 so as to include the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Barrett, Mr. Reuss, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr, 
MOORHEAD, Mr. STEPHENS, Mr. 
HANNA, Mr. REES, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. WIDNALL, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
STANTON, Mr. Mize, and Mr, Brown 
of Michigan) : 

H.R. 18236. A bill to amend the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act to author- 
ize the United States to participate in in- 
creases in the authorized capital stock and 
resources of the Fund for Special Operations 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. ECKHARDT, Mr, RYAN, 
Mr. Burton of California, Mr. Ep- 
warps of California, Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER, Mr. Fraser, Mr. CONYERS, Mr. 
Brown of California, and Mr. 
Kocs): 

H.R. 18237. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Fed- 
eral Government effective protection and 
representation of the interests of consumers, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

By Mr. RUPPE: 

H.R. 18238. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to revise, extend, and im- 
prove the program established by title VI of 
such act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R, 18239. A bill to ban the manufacture 
and importation of leaded gasoline; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 18240. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to authorize the inclusion 
of the cost of providing replacement housing 
as part of the construction costs of federally 
aided highway projects; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 18241. A bill to appropriate an addi- 
tional amount to carry out section 102 of 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 18242. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to establish 
an Environmental Action Corps and an En- 
vironmental Legal Services Office under the 
direction of the Council on Environmental 
Quality, and to create the Office of Environ- 
mental Ombudsman; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R, 18243. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Security and Safety of Cargo; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.J. Res. 1278. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
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and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
By Mr. PURCELL (for himself, Mrs. 
May, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, Mr. 
ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Berry, Mr. Brown of Michigan, Mr. 
CABELL, Mr. Camp, Mr, CLEVELAND, 
Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. DENNEY, Mr. 
Duuskr, Mr. Duncan, Mr. FINDLEY, 
Mr. FoLEY, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr. 
HATHAWAY, Mr. Horton, Mr. KLEPPE, 
Mr. KYL, Mr. LENNON, Mr. Mann, 
and Mr. MATSUNAGA) : 

H.J. Res. 1279. Joint resolution requesting 
the President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation calling for a “Day of Bread” 
and “Harvest Festival”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PURCELL (for himself, Mrs. 
May, Mr. McKNEALLY, Mr. MELCHER, 
Mr. MONTGOMERY, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. 
O'NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. QUIE, 
Mr. REIFEL, Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SEBELIUS, Mr. TALCOTT. 
Mr. WINALL, and Mr, WINN): 

H.J. Res. 1280. Joint resolution requesting 
the President of the United States to issue 
a proclamation calling for a “Day of Bread” 
and “Harvest Festival”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. REID of New York: 

H. Con. Res. 667. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint congressional committee to 
carry Out a study and investigation for the 
purpose of making recommendations for the 
solution of the problems of the Nation’s rail- 
roads; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. Con, Res. 668. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that no fur- 
ther troop withdrawals should take place 
until an agreement for the exchange of 
prisoners has been reached by the United 
States with representatives of the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ALBERT: 

H. Res. 1117. Resolution relating to the 
compensation of two positions created by 
House Resolution 543, 89th Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 18244. A bill for the relief of Stella 

Fenesia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. HARRINGTON: 

H.R. 18245. A bill for the relief of Rocco 
D'Alessio, Lucia Di Biase D'Alessio, and An- 
gelo D'Alessio; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


525. By the SPEAKER: Petition of George V. 
Gotschall, et al, Savanna, Ill., relative to 
Col. Charles R. Fish, commanding officer, 
Savanna Army Depot; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

526. Also, petition of the Naha City As- 
sembly, Okinawa, Ryukyu Islands, relative 
to the removal of poison gas weapons from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

527. Also, petition of the Baltic-American 
Committee, Los Angeles, Calif., relative to 
the 30th anniversary of the Soviet occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

528. Also, petition of Eugene Lynch, Oak- 
land, Calif., relative to redress of grievances 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NEW YORK POST ENDORSES 
NATIONAL SERVICE ACT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in a June 
16 editorial, the New York Post en- 
dorsed my proposal to create a National 
Service System to replace our present 
military draft—H.R. 18025. It applauds 
the recent Supreme Court draft deci- 
sions as a “major step toward reconcilia- 
tion of the rules governing conscientious 
objection with the historic doctrine of 
separation of church and state” but also 
recognizes the difficulties in administer- 
ing these decisions. I commend this edi- 
torial to my colleagues as a fine state- 
ment in support of the National Service 
System. The text of the editorial follows: 

[From the New York Post, June 16, 1970] 

CONSCIENCE AND THE SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court has taken another ma- 
jor step toward reconciliation of the rules 
governing conscientious objection with the 
historic doctrine of separation of church and 
state. Its latest decision—an extension of a 
position first enunciated several years ago— 
declares more clearly than before that young 
men whose ethical opposition to violence is 
clearly demonstrated merit the same protec- 
tion as those who invoke religious pacifism. 

Admittedly the decision raises difficult 
questions of enforcement. It also leaves un- 
resolved the question of the right to resist 
participation in a specific war, such as Viet- 
nam. In the long run all those issues may 
be clarified only when we accept the proposi- 
tion, embodied in legislation being pressed 
by Rep. Bingham (D-N.Y.), that youths be 
given a choice between military duty and 
constructive forms of national service. Until 
we adopt that program (or finally achieve a 
world in which armies cease to be necessary) 
there will be infinite complexity in sifting 
the true objector from the faker. 


But that ambiguity has long existed. Some 
unconscientious young men may cynically 
use the new court decision as a shelter just 
as others have discovered refuge in religion 
after receiving induction notices, The accept- 
ance of such risks differentiates a free society 


from tyranny. 


THE PRESENT AGE, A THREAT TO 
OUR CONSTITUTION 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this 
opportunity to call to the attention 
of my colleagues a fine speech by 
an outstanding graduate of Arling- 
ton Catholic High School in Mas- 
sachusetts. Michael Gallagher is to be 
congratulated for the fine use he has 
made of his writing and speaking talents. 
He is the 1970 American Legion National 
Oratorical Champion, the Boston Catho- 
lic Youth Organization High School Boy 
Champion, and the Elks State 1970 ora- 
tory champion. Michael Gallagher’s 
manner of expression and the thoughts 
he provokes are indeed exemplary of an 
alert and well-informed young citizen. 
He deserves much credit for his achieve- 
ments as does Sister Silverius who is a 
coach of champions. 

The speech that follows was the one 
for which Michael won the coveted 
American Legion National Oratorical 
championship. I had the pleasure of 
hearing Michael deliver this speech at a 
testimonial dinner for Mrs. Marie Howe, 
an outstanding Massachusetts State Leg- 
islator. Michael pointed out that legal 
and active participation by all citizens is 
necessary for the continuation and bet- 


terment of our democratic Republic. I 
commend the text of Michael Gallagher’s 
speech to my colleagues. His words are 
worth reading and his thoughts deserve 
attention. 

The speech follows: 


THE PRESENT AGE, A THREAT TO OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


In 1789, when Benjamin Franklin was leav- 
ing Independence Hall in Philadelphia, fol- 
lowing the signing of the Constitution, a 
woman stopped him and asked, “What kind 
of government have you given us, Mr. Frank- 
lin?” To which Franklin replied, “A Republic, 
madam—if you can keep it!” 

But Franklin said something more, some- 
thing we could take to heart today. He added 
that the Constitution gave us a government 
high in positive powers, with its checks and 
balances to prevent misuse, but fundamen- 
tally, so much a government of the people 
that its ultimate character would be deter- 
mined by the character of the people. 

” But is the character of the American peo- 
ple today a caricature of a “sick society”, 
torn apart by violence, devisiveness and 
moral decay? Is our character becoming one 
of apathy and lethal indifference? Indeed my 
friends, it is hard to view events on the 
domestic scene without feeling that the pres- 
ent age is indeed a threat to our Constitu- 
tion. 

We have, in the tradition of this nation, 
a well tested framework of values, our Con- 
stitution, which puts into focus our duties, 
obligations and rights. Our problem is to be 
faithful to the values we profess, namely, 
those expressed in our Constitution; and it is 
a challenge for us to remember that the 
stature of America will only equal the meas- 
ure of the American people themselves. 

Often we hear the expression that “history 
repeats itself,” and truly we can take lessons 
from the past. Last October, the NBC news 
media presented a two hour commentary on 
some events and trends of the sixties. Some 
of you may have seen it. In it, an array of 
newsmen recaptured a decade of hopes and 
heartbreaks. They reviewed our ten years 
of technological progress and problems that 
have thrust a full measure of blessings, and 
yes, even curses into our laps. 
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As I watched this. worlds best chronicler 
of history I kept tossing about two questions. 
First, is all this a result of the Constitu- 
tion or a result of a disregard for the Con- 
stitution? Secondly, did we accomplish all 
this? 

I kept wondering about this as I was so 
forcibly reminded that this was the decade 
that had slain its prophets from Dallas to 
Memphis to Los Angeles. This was the past 
that had polluted land, sky and water all 
around us but which also had taken, “One 
small step for a man, one giant leap for man- 
kind.” Blessings and curses! 

Yes, I convinced myself these things had 
been done; these things Americans had done. 
Yet a shadow crossed my mind as I recalled 
that we also killed a president—stumbled 
into a quicksand war in Vietnam—trioted in 
Watts and Detroit—and dabbled in nudity 
and mind blowing drugs. I kept returning to 
the horrible thought that when people, for 
whatever reason-oppression or complaceny or 
laziness take no part in their institutions, 
the institutions themselves decay at an ac- 
celerating rate. Are the principles set forth 
in ‘our Constitution decaying because of gross 
indifference to American tradition in our 
present age. 

Are Dante’s words in his Divine Comedy 
applicable—or necessary for our survival 
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when he said, “The hottest places in hell are 
reserved for those who in time of great moral 
crisis, maintain their neutrality.” 

Yes the soaring sixties had it’s Apollo 
rocket, it’s off-shore oil derrick, it’s rock band 
drawing thousands regardless of the elements 
and words like, “I’ve been to the top of the 
mountain, and my eyes have seen the glory 
of the coming of the Lord!” The soaring 
sixties should give us hope and remind us as 
Alfred Lord Tennyson once said, “Each new 
day brought forth a fresh chance, and each 
chance brought forth a noble knight.” 

The past history of America has been one 
etched in blood, yet glorious in victory. It 
has seen the spirit of "76 carried through as 
we bravely took our place in the fight for 
freedom. But will the new emphasis on per- 
sonal rights and the dedication to a new 
concept of personal freedom bring us broken 
dreams and lost hopes? 

A noted clergyman has told us that, “The 
traumatic repetition of acts of violence to 
realize this new concept of personal freedom 
must end.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe that our 
Constitution which means so much to our 
way of life must also be identified with our 
way of life. Our new goals should be justice, 
peace and human dignity for all men. We 
must have the realization of the inadequacies 
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of imperfect yesterdays but still maintain 
hopes for a better tomorrow. In retrospect, 
let us listen to a man, a great political figure 
of the past who because of dedication to 
principle lost his political position and his 
head, Sir Thomas More, when he said, “Let 
us not abandon the ship in tempest, because 
we cannot control the winds.” So to, let us 
not abandon our ship of state because it is 
constantly guided by a ray of hope, our 
Constitution. 

My friends, the years immediately ahead 
will test our Constitution as seriously as any 
we have known in our history. For as the late 
President John Kennedy has told us, 


“Now the trumpet summons us again, 

Not as a call to bear arms though arms we 
need, 

Not as a call to battle, though embattled 
we are 

But a call to bear the burden of a long 
twilight struggle: 


A struggle against the common enemies of 


man, 
Tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself.” 


Ladies and gentlemen, the present age is 
indeed a threat to our Constitution and the 
trumpet is summoning us again, to bear the 
burden in this long, twilight, struggle, 


SENATE—Friday, June 26, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
ealled to order by Hon, James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama, 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou creator and re-creator of life, 
when days grow long and wearisome and 
the hours are tense and contentious, 
come to us this morning hour as the 
restorer of the energies that are spent. 
Regenerate us by Thy holy spirit and fit 
us for this day. Keep our minds keen, 
our thinking straight, our judgments 
sound, our speech chaste, our wills res- 
olute, and our demeanor magnanimous. 
When insight falters let obedience be 
firm. What we lack in faith and work 
may we repay in love. 

To Thy care and direction we com- 
mend our spirits this day and forever. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon, JAMES B. ALLEN, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 

day, June 25, 1970, be dispensed with. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 

pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that after the dis- 
posal of the stockpile bills, which will be 
taken up shortly, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Youne) be recognized 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair would inform the Sena- 
tor from Montana that the order has 
already been entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


AMBASSADORS 


The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
nominations of ambassadors. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Maurice J. Williams, of West Virginia, to 


be Deputy Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
the distinguished acting minority leader 
is in the Chamber, I should like to state 
that in view of the extremely good prog- 
ress the Senate made yesterday and the 
15-hour session which it endured, it is 
hoped that the same kind of accommo- 
dation and cooperation will prevail to- 
day, so that we can adjourn at a reason- 
able hour this evening. At the same time, 
hopefully, all the amendments to the 
postal reform bill may be disposed of, 
except those dealing with the right-to- 
work issue. 

On that basis, if things work out ac- 
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cordingly, the Senate. will not. be in ses- 
sion tomorrow, Saturday. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A. M. ON MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns today—with the hope just 
mentioned above—that it stand in ad- 
journment until 11 am. on Monday 
next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(Subsequently, this order was modified 
to provide for the Senate to adjourn un- 
til 9 a.m. on Monday.) 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the permission of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
and awaiting the arrival of the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), I should like to call up the un- 
objected-to bills on the calendar. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of measures on the calendar, 
beginning with No. 946, and that the 
remaining measures be considered in se- 
quence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MRS. WANDA MARTENS 


The bill (S. 783) for the relief of Mrs. 
Wanda Martens was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 783 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as amended, Mrs, Wanda 
Martens of Havre, Montana, widow of Jesse 
Otha Martens, shall be deemed to be entitled 
to receive payments of benefits and compen- 
sation under such Act, from and after the 
date of the death of the said Jesse Otha 
Martens, in like manner as if the Secretary 
of Labor had found that the death of the 
said Jesse Otha Martens on July 9, 1960, re- 
sulted from an injury sustained by him 
while in the performance of his duties as an 
Immigrant Inspector, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, Department of Justice. 

Sec, 2. Any amounts payable by reason of 
the enactment of this Act with respect to 
any period prior to the date of such enact- 
ment (including funeral and burial ex- 
penses) shall be paid in a lump sum within 
sixty days after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. The provisions of section 23 of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as 
amended, shall be applicable with respect to 
any claim for legal services or for any other 
services rendered in respect to any claim for 
benefits or compensation by the said Mrs. 
Wanda Martens covered by the preceding 
sections of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report, 
No. 91-943, explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to provide that 
in the administration of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as amended, 
Mrs. Wanda Martens, of Havre, Mont., widow 
of Jesse Otha Martens, shall be deemed to be 
entitled to receive payments of benefits and 
compensation under such act, from and 
after the death of the said Jesse Otha Mar- 
tens, in like manner as if the Secretary of 
Labor had found that the death of the said 
Jesse Otha Martens on July 9, 1960, resulted 
from an injury sustained by him while in 
the performance of his duties as an immi- 
grant inspector, Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, Department of Justice. 


STATEMENT 


The Department of Labor opposes the 
enactment of the bill. 

The Department of Justice has advised 
the committee of the facts in the case as 
follows: 

“The decedent, Jesse Otha Martens, suf- 
fered a fatal heart attack, after returning 
home from the performance of his duties as 
officer in charge of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service office at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. As indicated by the personnel 
records of the Service, Mrs. Martens filed a 
formal claim with the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, Department of Labor, which 
was considered and initially denied January 
7, 1964. On appeal to the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board, this decision was 
affirmed October 8, 1964, on the ground that 
the fatal heart attack was not causally re- 
lated to the employment. The purpose of 
the bill, therefore, is to overrule the ad- 
ministrative decision.” 

The Department of Labor in opposing the 
bill has said: 

“One of the objectives of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act is to provide uni- 
form and equal treatment of civil employees 
of the United States injured in the per- 
formance of their duty. There appears to 
be no justification for the preferential treat- 
ment afforded by S. 783 for the consequences 
of heart disease not causally related to em- 
ployment. Accordingly, we oppose its enact- 
ment.” 

The position of the Department of Labor is 
set forth well in the opinion of the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board as follows: 


“ [Docket No. 64-272; Hearing June 25, 1964; 
Issued Oct. 8, 1964, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Employees’. Compensation Appeals 
Board] 

“IN THE MATTER OF WANDA MARTENS, CLAIMING 
AS WIDOW OF JESSE O. MARTENS, AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE, ST. THOMAS, V.I. 


“Appearances: Robert W. Healy, Esq., for 
appellant; Morton I. Schwartzman, Esq., for 
the Director, Bureau of Employees’ Compen- 
sation. 


“Decision and order 


“Before Theodore M. Schwartz, E. Gerald 
Lamboley, James A. Broderick. 

“The issue on appéal is whether the em- 
ployee’s fatal heart attack of July 9, 1960 was 
causally related to his employment. 

“The employee was hired as a patrol in- 
spector by the employing establishment on 
August 1, 1940. Except for about 3 years of 
military service, he was assigned to Havre, 
Montana, from 1940 to 1956, and to Helena, 
Montana from 1956 to 1959. He was trans- 
ferred to Calais, Maine, in November 1959 
in a supervisory position. Because of the 
illness of the officer in charge at Calais; the 
employee was responsible for the duties of 
his own position and those of the officer in 
charge until June 1, 1960.’ He was con- 
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scientious, capable and a willing worker. Dur- 
ing the 7 months he was assigned to Calais, 
the employee worked a considerable number 
of Sundays and holidays, in addition to his 
regular 40 hour work week. Also, he often 
arrived early at the office and stayed late 
without recording the overtime hours 
worked. The climate in Calais, Me., was 
similar to that in Montana. Weather Bureau 
reports show that during June 1960 in Wood- 
land, Maine, which is considered representa- 
tive of Calais, the average maximum tem- 
perature was 76.4 degrees and the average 
minimum temperature was 51.5 degrees. 

“Beginning June 15, 1960, the employee 
was reassigned to Charlotte Amalie, St. 
Thomas, V.I., as officer in charge. He was re- 
sponsible for the supervision of all activities 
on St. Thomas and St. Croix, V.I. There were 
eight employees under his supervision on St, 
Thomas and two on St. Croix. All of the em- 
ployees were experienced except two recently 
assigned investigators on St. Thomas, who 
were formerly with the Border Patrol but 
who had to be trained in the work to be done 
in the Virgin Islands. Office hours were from 
8:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 5 days a week, how- 
ever, because of a backlog of work and the 
employee's need to orient himself to the new 
work, he frequently remained at the office 
after the regular working hours. 

“When the employee arrived on St. 
Thomas, the office was in the process of being 
remodeled, the patrol boat was not in operat- 
ing condition, and the two houses which 
were provided as living quarters for the em- 
ployee and the two new investigators had not 
been vacated by their predecessors, making 
it necessary for them and their families to 
live in hotels at considerable expense for 
about 10 days. Thereafter, the employee felt 
obligated to assist in finding living quarters 
for one of the investigators, as there was not 
room for the two investigators and their 
families in the one-bedroom house available 
to them. The office building was air con- 
ditioned, but the unit in the employee's 
office was not working properly. The living 
quarters were not air conditioned. 

“On July 8, 1960, the employee was re- 
quired to travel to San Juan, P.R., to receive 
oral information of a classified nature. After 
working his regular 8-hour day, he left Char- 
lotte Amalie by airplane at 6:30 p.m. and 
arrived at Suan Juan at 6:54 p.m. He at- 
tended a conference, which ended at 8:30 
p.m., had dinner with several of the con- 
ferees, and sat up until about midnight, 
talking with three other officers. After stay- 
ing overnight in San Juan, he left for Chris- 
tiansted, St. Croix, at 8:20 a.m., arriving at 
9:07 a.m., to give oral instructions to his staff 
in Christiansted. He left Christiansted at 
11:25 a.m. and arrived at Charlotte Amalie 
at 11:50 a.m. Weather Bureau records show 
that the temperature in San Juan, P.R., on 
July 8, 1960, was 88 degrees maximum and 
74 degrees minimum. On July 9, 1960, in St. 
Thomas, V.I., there was a maximum of 89 
degrees and a minimum of 79 degrees. 

“After he reached home on July 9, the em- 
ployee complained of exhaustion. He took a 
nap for about 3 hours, then went shopping 
for groceries, took another nap, had a light 
supper, and went back to bed. He got up to 
answer five telephone calls between 6:00 and 
6:55 p.m. A few minutes later, appellant 
heard him gasping for breath; by the time 
she reached him, the employee had died. An 
autopsy showed an enlarged heart and ad- 
vanced arteriosclerosis of the coronary ar- 
teries, with far advanced atheromatous 
plaques. The anterior descending branch of 
the left coronary artery contained a pin- 
point lumen which was occluded, partly by 
subintimal hemorrhage and partly by a fresh 
thrombus. There was a small scar on the 
myocardium, probably representing an old 
infarct. The death certificate showed the 
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cause of death as ‘thrombosis of anterior 
descending branch of left coronary artery due 
to sclerosis of coronary arteries.’ 

“Appellant contends that the employee’s 
fatal heart attack was caused by overwork 
and by the extreme heat which he encoun- 
tered in the Virgin Islands after working for 
20 years along the Canadian border from 
stations in Montana and Maine, 

“In support of her claim, appellant sub- 
mitted reports from Dr. William S. Harper, 
a specialist in internal medicine, who treated 
the employee in October 1959 for a duodenal 
ulcer. He reported that a complete physical 
examination at that time, which included 
an electrocardiogram and a chest X-ray, did 
not disclose any signs of cardiac disease. 
After learning from appellant of the events 
preceding the employee’s death and the 
autopsy findings, the doctor stated: 

“While coronary heart disease is common 
to most men, and would certainly have to be 
considered a preexisting condition in this 
case, it has been generally held * * * that 
undue stress, either physical or mental, is 
often a precipitating factor in a subsequent 
myocardial infarction,’ 

“He expressed the opinion that the cir- 
cumstances of the employee’s death indicated 
that the heart attack was precipitated by 
chronic fatigue and exhaustion. 

“A medical adviser for the Bureau of 
Employee’s Compensation reviewed the case 
record and stated that the employee had 
extensive atherosclerotic cardiovascular dis- 
ease, which is progressive and irreversible in 
nature. He indicated that there was no evi- 
dence of extraordinary activities, either phys- 
ical or emotional, competent to aggravate 
the preexisting condition. The doctor stated 
that in 3 weeks the employee should have 
become acclimatized to the change in tem- 
perature. He pointed out that fatigue is a 
common complaint in progressive coronary 
disease. The doctor expressed the opinion that 
the death of the employee was due to the 
normal progression of his disease. 

“The Bureau referred the case record, with 
a statement of accepted facts, to Dr. Reno R. 
Porter, a specialist in cardiovascular disease, 
for review, analysis and opinion as to causal 
relation between the working conditions and 
the fatal heart attack. The doctor concluded 
that there was no relation between the work- 
ing conditions and the fatal attack. He de- 
scribed the progressive nature of arterioscle- 
rotic heart disease pointing out that it is 
characterized by atheromatous changes in 
the coronary arteries which develop gradually 
over a period of many months and years, lead- 
ing to progressive narrowing of the arterial 
lumen until the circulation in the involved 
coronary artery becomes insufficient to sup- 
ply the heart muscle. He noted that 
the autopsy findings indicated exten- 
sive atheromatous changes in the coronary 
artery of long standing, existing for years 
prior to the employee's transfer from the 
Canadian border to the Virgin Islands, and 
that the condition, therefore, was not caused 
by conditions of the employment. The doc- 
tor stated that the precipitation of death by 
the occurrence of a hemorrhage and a 
thrombus in an already narrowed coronary 
artery can occur spontaneously as the na- 
tural progression of the preexisting disease, 
or can occur from aggravation of the under- 
lying coronary artery disease by unusual or 
strenuous physical exertion or acute emo- 
tional disturbances. However, he stated that 
it has not been established that chronic anx- 
iety and worry, long hours and exhaustion 
are factors which can cause or aggravate un- 
derlying coronary artery disease. The doctor 
discussed studies which have been made on 
the possible effects of climatic environ- 
mental factors on the cardiovascular system. 
He stated that extremes of temperature ap- 
pear to be associated with an increased inci- 
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dence of myocardial infarction; however, he 
pointed out that in such cases these factors 
are associated with unusual physical exer- 
tion and the infarction occurs immediately 
after the climatic change and not after a 
period of acclimatization. The doctor noted 
that in this case the fatal heart attack oc- 
curred more than 3 weeks after the change 
in climate, by which time there should have 
been adequate acclimatization, that there 
Was no unusual physical exertion involved, 
and that the heat was not excessive. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was no causal 
relation between the climatic environment 
and the fatal heart attack. 

“Thereafter, appellant submitted a report 
from Dr. Donald C. Overy, a specialist in 
cardiovascular disease, who concurred in the 
description of the process of coronary artery 
disease given by Dr. Porter, but expressed the 
opinion that the environmental factors, in- 
cluding emotional strain, unpleasant living 
conditions, an unusually heavy workload 
and a sudden change in temperature and 
humidity, were sufficiently severe and ade- 
quately timed to be influential in the pre- 
cipitation of the sudden coronary occlusion. 

“To assist in resolving the conflict in medi- 
cal opinion, the Bureau referred the case 
record, with an augmented statement of ac- 
cepted facts, to Dr. George E. Burch, a 
specialist in cardiovascular disease who had 
conducted special studies relating to the 
effect of climatic conditions on heart di- 
sease. After a review of the case record, the 
doctor concluded that neither the overtime 
work nor the climate in the Virgin Islands 
was competent to precipitate the fatal heart 
attack or to aggravate the coronary disease 
in any way. He stated that it is generally 
accepted that acclimatization is completed 
within 2 weeks or less and that, in any case, 
the change in weather could not have pro- 
duced within 3 weeks the enlarged heart, 
arteriosclerosis and fibrosis shown by the 
autopsy. The doctor stated that the record 
showed the employee to be conscientious and 
hard working, but that he found no evi- 
dence that the overtime work performed by 
the employee or the climate produced the 
arteriosclerosis or the ischemic heart disease 
or contributed in any way to the employee’s 
death. 

“In a case such as this, the resolution of 
the question of the relationship between 
the employee’s death and the conditions of 
employment rests primarily within the 
realm of the medical expert. The Board finds 
that the weight of the medical evidence is 
represented by the opinions of Doctors Reno 
R. Porter and George E. Burch, which estab- 
lish that the fatal heart attack on July 9, 
1960, was not causally related to the employ- 
ment. 

“The compensation order of the Bureau of 
Employee's Compensation, dated January 7, 
1964, is hereby affirmed. 

“Dated Washington, D.C., October 8, 1964. 

“THEODORE M. SCHWARTZ, 
“Chairman. 
“E, GERALD LAMBOLEY, 
“Member. 
“JAMES A. BRODERICK, 
“Member.” 

It is the position of the sponsor of the 
legislation, the Honorable Mike Mansfield, 
that it is a well-established rule of law that 
where a compensation case decision is equal- 
ly balanced on both sides the compensation 
will be awarded; that since there is no ap- 
pellate review of the Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Board's decision, this rule has not been 
extended to provide protection for Federal 
employees; that it is within the proper juris- 
diction of the Congress in its consideration 
of private relief legislation to rectify any 
inequities in the application of the law; and 
that in this case, the claimant has a just 
and substantial claim. 
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The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends favorable con- 
sideration. 

Attached hereto and made a part of this 
report are (1) a letter from the Department 
of Justice, dated April 5, 1967; (2) a letter 
from the Department of Labor, dated Apri: 
1, 1969; and (3) a letter from the Honorable 
Mike Mansfield, dated June 11, 1969. 


KATHRYN TALBOT 


The bill (S. 2661) for the relief of 
Kathryn Talbot was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 2661 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Kathryn 
Talbot, of Chaumont, New York, is relieved 
of all liability for payment to the United 
States of the sum of $5,458.13, representing 
the amount of cash and stamps, in her cus- 
tody as clerk-in-charge of the Chaumont Post 
Office, which were taken from such post office 
in a burglary occurring over the weekend of 
July 22-23, 1967, the taking of such cash and 
stamps having arisen out of conditions exist- 
ing at the post office prior to the time the said 
Kathryn Talbot became responsible for the 
cash and stamps. In the audit and settle- 
ment of accounts relative to such sum, credit 
shall be given for the amount for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Kathryn Talbot the sum 
of any amount received or withheld from her 
on account of the loss referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 

(b) No part of any amount appropriated 
by this section shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same is unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Violation of this section is a misdemeanor 
punishable by a fine not to exceed $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-944), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve the 
claimant of Hability for payment to the 
United States of the sum of $5,458.13, the 
amount of cash and stamps lost in a burglary 
at the Chaumont, N.Y., Post Office. 


STATEMENT 


The Post Office Department has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of the bill. 

In its report the Post Office Department 
has set forth the facts of the case as follows: 

The bill would relieve Mrs, Kathryn Talbot 
of liability for payment of the sum of 
$5,458.13 to the United States, representing 
the amount of cash and stamps taken from 
the Chaumont, N.Y. Post Office when that 
office was burglarized during the weekend 
of July 22-23, 1967. 

An investigation disclosed that at the time 
of the burglary proper safeguarding precau- 
tions had not been taken to secure the 
subject funds and stock and that the door 
to the safe had not been fully locked as 
required by postal regulations (Postal 
Manual, sec. 442.221). Since the maximum 
available protection was not used to secure 
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the funds and stock of the post office, Mrs. 
Talbot, as clerk-iIn-charge was held account- 
able for the loss. 

The case was submitted by the Department 
to the General Accounting Office with a 
recommendation that the claim for credit 
be allowed on the basis that the improper 
practices at the Chaumont Post Office that 
gave rise to the loss existed prior to the time 
Mrs. Talbot was designated clerk-in-charge. 
However, the General Accounting Office 
affirmed the Postal Data Center ruling dis- 
allowing the claim on the grounds of 
negligence, 

Mrs. Talbot was clerk-in-charge of the post 
office incident to the disability retirement of 
the former postmaster. The accountability 
for the office was transferred to her as of the 
close of business June 26, 1967. 

Clerk-in-Charge Talbot stated that on 
July 5, 1967, the combinations on the office 
safe were changed, that the only persons who 
knew the combination in addition to herself 
were two other clerks; that she never gave 
the clerks any instructions.on the closing of 
the safe since both were employed at the 
post office prior to the time she assumed 
charge and she assumed that the former 
postmaster instructed them in this matter. 
Further, that when she is on duty she al- 
ways closes the post office safe, and she 
therefore never witnessed the other clerks 
closing it. 

The former postmaster was interviewed so 
as to ascertain if he was familiar with the 
letter of instruction to postmasters dated 
February 24, 1967, relating to the protection 
of funds, stock and registered mail. The 
former postmaster was unable to recall the 
specific letter. Further, he could not remem- 
ber if he brought the letter to the attention 
of his employees. 

It is our opinion that Mrs. Kathryn Talbot 
performed her duties conscientiously and to 
the best of her ability; that she was neither 
a participant nor an accessory in the burg- 
lary; and that the improper practices at the 
office giving rise to the loss existed before she 
was clerk-in-charge. Accordingly, the De- 
partment has no objection to the enactment 
of S. 2661. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report to the committee from the stand- 
point of the administration's program. 

The committee believes that the bill, 
S. 2661, is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 


ARLINE LOADER AND MAURICE 
LOADER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2514) for the relief of Arline 
Loader and Maurice Loader which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 4, after the word “of,” strike 
out “20 per centum” and insert “10 per 
centum”; so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $20,000 to Arline Loader and Maurice 
Loader, of Yachats, Oregon, in full settle- 
ment of their claims against the United 
States based upon the deaths of their sons, 
Maurice G: Loader and Frederic M. Loader, 
on October 15, 1944, as the result of the ex- 
plosion of thirty-seven-millimeter armor- 
piercing shell which United States military 
personnel negligently left at an abandoned 
firing range and which was found by such 
sons, 
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Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act in excess of 20 per centum 
10 per centum shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with claim, and the same is unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Violation of the provisions of this section 
is a misdemeanor punishable by a fine not 
to exceed $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-955), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE AMENDMENT 


The purpose of the amendment is to lim- 
it any lawyer's fee to 10 percent of the claim. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
pay to Arline and Maurice Loader, of Ya- 
chats, Oreg., $20,000 for the death of their 
sons, Maurice G. Loader and Frederic M. 
Loader, on October 15, 1944, as the result of 
the explosion of a 37-millimeter, armor- 
piercing shell found by the children on a 
firing range. 

STATEMENT 

A similar bill for these claimants in the 
90th Congress, H.R. 1971, was passed by the 
House of Representatives but no action was 
taken in the Senate. In its favorable report 
on the bill, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives said: 

“The bill, H.R. 2016, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on May 5, 1966. The 
testimony at that hearing and material sub- 
mitted to the committee in support of the 
claim indicates that on the afternoon of 
October 15, 1944, four children, Maurice G. 
Loader, Jr., age 14; Frederic M. Loader, 13, 
Eleanor Loader, age 5; and Clifford Harp, age 
14, were playing in the Loader'’s garage lo- 
cated in Montara, Calif., a small coastal town 
approximately 20 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco. The children were repairing a toy 
wagon and took from a tool box a 37-milli- 
meter, armor-piercing shell which had ap- 
parently been found by a playmate of the 
oldest Loader child and brought into the 
Loader’s garage unknown to the parents, 
Maurice and Arline Loader, The shell ex- 
ploded, killing Maurice G. Loader, Jr., and 
Frederic M. and injuring the other two chil- 
dren. The information available to the com- 
mittee indicates that the shell had been 
found on the Montara firing range, which 
had been used by the U.S. Army for anti-in- 
vasion maneuvers during World War II. The 
firing range, although encircled by a three- 
strand wire fence, was not adequately guarded 
notwithstanding that, previous to the trag- 
edy, unexploded shells and grenades had 
been found on the range by children residing 
in Montara. 

“As is noted in the Army Department re- 
port, & newspaper account of the tragedy 
outlines with considerable detail the facts 
of the explosion. That report also notes that 
the Army recognized the responsibility of the 
Government by paying $711 for funeral ex- 
penses relating to the two children killed in 
the blast. 

“The Army has referred to the fact that 
the Congress has on a numberof occasions 
passed bills granting similar compassionate 
relief to the parents of children killed or in- 
jured in similar accidents. Notwithstanding 
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the outline of the facts in the Army report, 
that Department states that it did not have 
the information necessary to confirm or deny 
the facts of the case. The committee must 
disagree with this conclusion. The fact that 
the deaths resulted from an explosion of mil- 
itary ordnance is not controverted in any 
way. The records of the Army confirm that 
the Army recognized the claim to the extent 
then possible under the law by authorizing 
a payment of the funeral expenses for the 
dead children. In this connection, it is also 
clear that a release secured by the Army at 
that time was a prerequisite to payment of 
the only amount available and cannot now 
be taken as a reason for a denial of compas- 
Sionate relief by legislative action. It cannot 
be denied that there has been a long delay in 
presenting and recognizing this claim but 
this does not lessen the loss to the parents. 
Under these circumstances and in the light 
of the fact that Congress has granted relief 
previously in similar cases, the committee 
recommends that the bill be considered 
favorably.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


KIMBALL BROS. LUMBER CO. 


The bill (H.R. 13740) for the relief of 
Kimball Bros. Lumber Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-953), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay the Kimball Bros. Lumber Co., of 
Dexter, Oreg., & partnership composed of 
Clyde K. Kimball, Clayton Kimball, Kendall 
V. Kimball, Edgar Dowdy, and Arthur Lindley 
$13,726.62 in full satisfaction of all claims of 
the partnership against the United States for 
the cost of road construction incurred by it 
under a timber sale contract numbered 18- 
997 with the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture. The road costs were to be offset 
against the price charged for the timber in 
accordance with the contract but were not 
so amortized because the contract was can- 
celed after fire destroyed most of the timber 
before it was removed, but after the road had 
been constructed. 


STATEMENT 


In its favorable report, the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
said: 

“The Agriculture Department in its re- 
port to the committee on the bill stated it 
would have no objection to its enactment 
if it were amended to provide for a payment 
of $13,726.62. The committee has recom- 
mended that the bill be amended to provide 
for the payment of that amount. 

“The contract referred to in the bill was 
entered into between the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, and Kimball 
Bros. Lumber Co. on November 23, 1965. 

“The contract involved in H.R. 13740 (No. 
18-997, November 23, 1965) covered the sale 
of an estimated 2,450 M board feet of Na- 
tional Forest timber, The timber sale was 
awarded to Kimball Bros. Lumber Co. after 
it bid successfully against eight other bid- 
ders. During 1966 the company completed the 
access road into the sale area (0.95 mile). 
Timber felling began in 1967. By early’ 
August of that year an estimated 2,000 M 
board feet, on about 34 acres, had been fellea 
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and bucked, A small volume of timber in the 
form of logs had been removed from the sale 
area. 

“On August 8, 1967, lightning set a fire in 
the felled and bucked timber. The fire was 
controlied essentially on the sale area bound- 
ary. Company crews assisted in the control 
actions although the company was not oper- 
ating when the fire started, Because of the 
extended drought preceding the fire, it 
burned intensely. Most of the remainder of 
the standing timber was damaged to some 
extent. The felled and bucked timber was 
damaged severely. Forest Service estimates 
made shortly after the fire indicated that the 
volume of merchantable felled and bucked 
timber had been reduced 50 to 60 percent as 
a result of the fire. Much of the loss occurred 
in the outer high-quality portions of the 
logs. 
“On September 22, 1967, Kimball Bros. 
Lumber Co. requested the Forest Service to 
cancel the sale or to reappraise the timber 
and establish new rates which reflected the 
loss in volume and value. Inasmuch as the 
timber sale contract did not provide for rate 
redetermination as a result of fire or other 
catastrophe, the Forest Service considered 
only the merits of cancellation. The burned 
timber was again examined and results of the 
preliminary examination were confirmed, Not 
only had there been a significant volume 
loss but also the volume destroyed included 
the clear, high-quality portions of the logs. 
In subsequent discussion the company of- 
cials stated that the logs were so badly dam- 
aged that they could not be used to produce 
the high-quality products in which the com- 
pany specialized, Therefore to complete the 
sale they would be forced to sell the burned 
logs to other mills. However, other mills were 
unwilling to pay much for the logs. At the 
highest offer the company could obtain, they 
expected to lose about $60,000. On the other 
hand, if the sale were canceled, the com- 
pany’s loss would be about $25,000 which 
would consist of the unamortized cost of the 
road and the costs Incurred to fell and buck 
the timber. The company apparently decided 
upon requesting cancellation as the lesser of 
two evils for in the discussions, local forest 
officers pointed out to the company officials, 
that if cancellation were approved, the Forest 
Service had no authority to reimburse the 
company for these losses. At no time during 
the discussion did company officials indicate 
that they intended to submit such a claim, 
and from the foregoing statement it is clear 
that this would have had no effect because 
of the rights of the parties as defined under 
that particular contract. 

“In light of the fact that the value of the 
timber had been materially reduced as a re- 
sult of the fire, the regional forester approved 
the Kimball Bros. request and canceled the 
sale contract on December 21, 1967. 

“The burned timber and some adjacent 
green timber were combined in a new offering 
and sold on June 13, 1968. The road con- 
structed by Kimball Bros. Lumber Co. is being 
vsed to remove the timber in the new sale 
and in the future will be used to remove 
adjacent timber. The committee feels that 
this subsequent use of the road shows that 
the Government has benefited from this par- 
ticular road construction. 

“In Forest Service timber sale contracts, 
including the contract executed by Kimball 
Bros. Lumber Co., the amount of road cost 
to be amortized is based on an estimate made 
prior to offering the sale and stated in the 
contract. Under certain circumstances the 
stated amount may be adjusted to reflect 
construction of alternate roads or other 
changed conditions, but may not be adjusted 
because the purchaser’s cost is different from 
the estimate whether his cost was less or 
whether it was more. In the subject contract 
the estimated road cost was $15,010. Kimball 
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Bros. constructed the road as planned. Thus 
$15,010 was the maximum amount which 
could have been amortized, regardless of the 
company’s cost. At the time of the fire some 
amortization had been accomplished on vol- 
ume which had been removed and paid for. 
This was as follows: 


Volume Amortiza- 
thousand tion rate per 
board feet thousand 


Amortiza- 
tion amount 


154. 05 


$8.27 
2. 89 3.25 


$1, 273, 99 
9. 39 


“Thus the maximum amount of amortiza- 
tion which the company could have received 
on remaining timber was: 


“Total estimated road cost 
Less amortized to date of fire... 


$15, 010. 00 
1, 283. 38 


Remaining to amortize.... 13,726.62 


“For this reason the Department recom- 
mended that the amount to be paid to Kim- 
ball Bros. Lumber Co. should not exceed 
$13,726.62. This is the amount the company 
would have recaptured for the completed 
roadwork if the sale had proceeded to 
conclusion, 

“The committee has concluded that the 
facts outlined above and in the comments 
of the Department of Agriculture provide a 
clear basis for legislative relief. The company 
contracted in good faith to construct the 
road in the belief that the cost of the con- 
struction would be offset against the 
amounts to be paid for the timber. Through 
no fault on its part fire destroyed the value 
of the timber to the degree that further per- 
formance under the contract would produce 
& serious loss. This was recognized by the 
Government which terminated the contract, 
but admittedly nothing could be done about 
the costs already incurred for the road. The 
Department has noted that a subsequent 
contractor was able to use the road in logging 
the burnedout timber. Further the road will 
be of continuing benefit to the Government 
in logging adjacent timber. Clearly it is un~- 
equitable to impose this loss on this company 
under these circumstances for the Govern- 
ment has benefited by the construction of 
the road. It is recommended that the bill, 
amended to conform to the recommendations 
of the Department of Agriculture, be favor- 
ably considered. 

“The Committee is advised that an attor- 
ney has rendered services in connection with 
this matter, and therefore the bill carries 
the customary language limiting attorney's 
fees.” 

The committee believes that the bill is 
meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


1ST SGT. ALBERT F. THOMPSON, 
U.S. ARMY (RETIRED) 


The bill (S. 3994) for the relief of 1st 
Sgt. Albert F. Thompson, U.S. Army 
(retired) was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 3994 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That First 
Sergeant Albert F. Thompson, United States 
Army (Retired), of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, is relieved of all liability for repayment 
to the United States of the sum of $1,064.20, 
representing the amount of overpayments of 
basic pay he received from the United States 
during the period from March 28, 1960, 
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through November 13, 1968, as. the result of 
administrative error in determining his years 
of service for pay purposes. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
full credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to the said First Sergeant Al- 
bert F. Thompson, the sum of any amounts 
received or withheld from him on account 
of the overpayment referred to in the first 
section of this Act. 

(b) No part of any amount appropriated 
under this section shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Violation of this subsection is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000. 


KONRAD LUDWIG STAUDINGER 


The bill (S. 737) for the relief of Kon- 
rad Ludwig Staudinger, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

8.737 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of paragraph (9) 
of section 212(a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Konrad Ludwig Staudinger 
may be issued an immigrant visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such Act. 
This Act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of enactment of this Act. 


— 


CURTIS NOLAN REED 


The bill (S. 3212) for the relief of 
Curtis Nolan Reed was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 3212 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Curtis Nolan Reed may be 
classified as a child within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, and not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 
204(C) of the said Act, a petition may be 
filed pursuant to section 204 of the Act in 
behalf of the said Curtis Nolan Reed by 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Nolan Reed, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That no brothers or 
sisters of the said Curtis Nolan Reed shall 
thereafter, by virtue of such relationship, 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-945), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States in an immediate 
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relative status of an alien child adopted by 
citizens of the United States, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the adoptive parents have 
previously had the maximum number of pe- 
titions approved. 


MARIA PIEROTTI LENCI 


The bill (S. 3263) for the relief of 
Maria Pierotti Lenci was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 3263 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Maria Pierotti Lenci, the widow 
of a citizen of the United States, shall be 
held and considered to be within the purview 
of section 201(b) of that Act and the pro- 
visions of section 204 of such Act shall not 
be applicable in this case. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-946), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of an immediate relative to Maria 
Pierotti Lenci which is the status she would 
be entitled to were it not for the death of 
her husband, a citizen of the United States. 


DR. AMADO G. CHANCO, JR. 
The bill (S. 3461) for the relief of Dr. 


Amado G. Chanco, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 
S. 3461 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Amado G. Chanco, Junior, shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 9, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-947), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
nae to file a petition for naturaliza- 

on, 


MING CHANG 


The bill (S. 3675) for the relief of Ming 
Chang was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3675 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
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Nationality Act, Ming Chang may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101(b) (1) (F) of such Act, upon approval of 
a petition filed in her behalf by Mr. and 
Mrs, Shurman Y. Chang, citizens of the 
United States, pursuant to section 204 of 
such Act. The brothers or sisters of the said 
Ming Chang shall not, by virtue of such re- 
lationship, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-948), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate 
the adjustment of status as an immediate 
relative of the alien child adopted by citizens 
of the United States, 


ALFREDO CAPRARA 


The bill (H.R. 1695) for the relief of 
Alfredo Caprara was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-950), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who is mentally defective in behalf 
of the son of a U.S. citizen. The bill provides 
for the posting of a bond as assurance that 
the beneficiary will not become a public 
charge. 


JOSEFINA POLICAR ABUTAN 
FULIAR 


The bill (H.R. 2315) for the relief of 
Josefina Policar Abutan Fuliar was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-951), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to qualify for first-preference 
status as the unmarried daughter of citizens 
of the United States. 


ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN INHABITANTS OF 
THE BONIN ISLANDS 


The bill (H.R. 4574) to provide for the 
admission to the United States of certain 
inhabitants of the Bonin Islands was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-952), explaining the purposes-of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
entry into the United States of not to ex- 
ceed 205 inhabitants of the Bonin Islands 
and certain of their children within 2 years 
after enactment of this act. The bill further 
provides that such aliens may petition for 
naturalization upon completion of the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirements of 
section 316(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

STATEMENT 


This proposed legislation was first intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives and 
Senate in the 90th Congress as a result of an 
executive communication, The proposal was 
embodied in the Senate bill, S. 3488, during 
the 90th Congress, which was passed by the 
Senate on June 12, 1968, but did not receive 
approval in the House of Representatives. 
The need for legislation results from the 
transfer of the administration of the Bonin 
Islands from the United States to Japan. On 
November 15, 1967, the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of Ja- 
pan issued a joint statement agreeing to 
enter into immediate consultation regard- 
ing the restoration of the Bonin Islands to 
Japan. The United States had administered 
the affairs of the Bonin Islands under the 
terms of the September 8, 1951, Treaty of 
San Francisco. 

The Bonin group of islands is composed of 
Muko Jima Retto, Chichi Jima Retto, and 
Haha Jima Retto. The residents of these is- 
lands, although Japanese nationals, trace 
their ancestry to Yankee sailors and have a 
real sense of identity with the United States. 
In 1944 all noncombatant inhabitants of the 
Bonin Islands were evacuated to Japan; how- 
ever, in 1946 those persons of nonoriental 
origin were returned by the United States 
to the islands where they were placed under 
US. Navy administration. The Navy employed 
the islanders, subsidized their economy, and 
provided education in English. The economy 
of the Bonins was dependent upon the U.S. 
Navy for over two decades. 

On June 26, 1968, the Bonin Islands re- 
verted to the Japanese Government and the 
transfer of administration created difficult 
problems of adjustment for the residents. 
There is dispute over land ownership as well 
as a problem for the youth to adapt to the 
now-required Japanese language. A number 
of the islanders are presently serving in the 
U.S. Armed Forces, others are attending 
school in the United States and Guam. For 
these reasons, it is deemed appropriate to 
provide the islanders an opportunity to im- 
migrate to the U.S. territory. This special 
legislation is necessary because the present 
numerical limitation, under the provisions of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, will 
not provide a possibility of immigration in 
the near future. 

Section 1 of the bill would exempt not to 
exceed 205 of the islanders, and certain of 
their children, from most of the restrictions, 
limitations, and requirements under the im- 
migration laws with respect to admission to 
the United States if they are in possession 
of a valid identity certificate issued by the 
Military Governor of the Bonin Islands or 
by a U.S. consular officer in Japan. They 
would not be exempted from the classes of 
aliens who are subject to exclusion from ad- 
mission because of criminal, immoral, nar- 
cotics, or subversive grounds, nor would they 
be exempted from the provisions which relate 
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to the deportation of aliens excludable at the 
time of entry or deportable on subversive 
grounds. They would also remain subject to 
travel controls imposed on aliens and citi- 
zens in time of war or national emergency. 

Section 2 limits the application of the 
provisions of the bill generally to: (1) na- 
tives of the Bonin Islands or of Japan who 
are nationals of Japan and who resided in 
the islands on November 15, 1957, including 
an inhabitant temporarily absent from the 
islands on that date; and (2) any inhabitant 
of the Bonin Islands who was born to eli- 
gible parents after November 15, 1967, but 
before the expiration of 2 years after the en- 
actment of the bill and who continued to re- 
side in the islands. 

Section 3 provides a means by which the 
islanders who immigrate to the United States 
may proceed to naturalization after a period 
of stay which would satisfy the residence 
and physical presence requirements of sec- 
tion 316(a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. If the alien islander resides in the 
United States continuously for 5 years and 
has been physically present for 214 years of 
that time and has been a resident in the 
State in which he intends to petition for 
naturalization for 6 months, he shall be 
deemed to have been lawfully admitted for 
permanent residence for naturalization pur- 
poses, The islander would then be in a posi- 
tion to petition for naturalization but would 
have to satisfy all the requirements applica- 
ble to any other petitioner. 


AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The bill (H.R. 14118) to amend section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-954), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to strike from 
section 213 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act the requirement that cash accepted 
by the Attorney General, under his discre~ 
tionary authority to admit certain exclud- 
able aliens upon the giving of a bond or 
posting of cash, be deposited in the postal 
savings system. The postal savings system 
was abolished in 1966. The bill would provide 
that cash received as security on bonds be 
deposited in the Treasury with interest 
thereon payable at a rate not to exceed 3 
percent per annum. 


STATEMENT 


Section 213 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act presently provides that any 
alien excludable because he is likely to be- 
come a public charge or because of a physical 
disability -other than tuberculosis in any 
form, leprosy, or a dangerous contagious di- 
sease may, if otherwise admissible, be ad- 
mitted in the discretion of the Attorney Gen- 
eral upon the giving of a suitable bond or 
undertaking, The Attorney General may set 
the bond in such amount and prescribe such 
conditions as he finds necessary to hold the 
United States and all States, territories, and 
local governmental units harmless against 
such alien becoming a public charge. Pres- 
ently, when cash. in lieu of bond is deposited, 
section 213 provides that such amount shall 
be deposited by him in the U.S. postal sav- 
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ings system with interest accruing on the 
deposit to be paid to the person furnishing 
such sum. 

The U.S. postal savings system was discon- 
tinued effective April 27, 1966 (Public Law 
89-377). It is therefore necessary to make 
some other statutory provision for the re- 
ceipt, holding, and payment of interest upon 
cash received as security for immigration 
bonds. To accomplish this change H.R. 14118 
provides for a redrafting of section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act with 
reference to the postal savings system 
omitted, Additionally, a new section, section 
293, is incorporated in the act to provide for 
deposit of such bonds in the Treasury. 

The bill also conforms the language of sec- 
tion 213 to section 11 of the act of September 
26, 1961 (Public Law 87-301; U.S.C. 1182(a) 
(6)) by eliminating the specific reference to 
affliction with tuberculosis or leprosy since 
those afflictions are now embraced within 
the category of dangerous contagious di- 
seases, 


KIMOKO ANN DUKE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3167) for the relief of Kimoko 
‘Ann Duke, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment, strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Kimoko Ann 
Duke shall be held and considered to be 


within the purview of section 323(c) of 
such Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 91-956), explaining the pur- 
poses of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended is to 
enable the beneficiary to proceed to naturali- 
zation. The purpose of the amendment is to 
delete section 1 of the bill, inasmuch as it is 
unnecessary. 


MRS. ANITA ORDILLAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3265) for the relief of Mrs. Anita 
Ordillas, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Anita Or- 
dillas, the widow of a citizen of the United 
States, shall be held and considered to be 
within the purview of section 201(b) of that 
Act and the provisions of section 204 of such 
Act shall not be applicable in this case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from: the report 
(No. 91-957), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 


June 26, 1970 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
grant the status of an immediate relative 
to Mrs. Anita Ordillas which is the status 
she would be entitled to were it not for the 
death of her husband, a citizen of the United 
States. The bill has been amended in ac- 
cordance with established precedents, 


DR. JORGE RAUL JOSE BRUNO 
MARTORELL Y FERNANDEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3364) for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Raul Jose Bruno Martorell y Fernandez 
(Jorge R. Martorell) which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “of”, strike out 
“June 26, 1947, and the periods of time 
he has resided in the United States since 
that date shall be held and considered 
to meet the residence and physical pres- 
ence requirements of section 316 of such 
Act.” and insert “November 30, 1963”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Jorge Raul Jose Bruno 
Martorell y Fernandez (Jorge R. Martorell) 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of November 30, 
1963. 


The amendment was agreed to- 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-958), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to enable the beneficiary to file a petition 
for naturalization. The bill has been 
amended to reflect the proper date upon 
which he last entered the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. That concludes the 
call for the calendar, Mr. President, and 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN MINERALS 
AND MATERIALS FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
STOCKPILES—CONFERENCE. RE- 
PORT 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I submit 
reports of the committees of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the following bills: 

H.R. 12941, to authorize the release of 
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4,180,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15021, to authorize the release of 
40,200,000 pounds of cobalt from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15831, to authorize the disposal 
of bismuth from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832, to authorize the disposal 
of castor oil from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15833, to authorize the disposal 
of acid grade fluorspar from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15835, to authorize the disposal of 
magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15836, to authorize the disposal of 
type A, chemical grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R, 15837, to authorize the disposal 
of type B, chemical grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838, to authorize the disposal 
of shellac from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15839, to authorize the disposal of 
tungsten from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998, to authorize the disposal 
of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
bauxite from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289, to authorize the disposal of 
natural Ceylon amorphous lump graphite 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290, to authorize the disposal 
of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16291, to authorize the disposal 
of chrysotile asbestos from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16292, to authorize the disposal 
of corundum from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16295, to authorize the disposal 
of natural battery grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16297, to authorize the disposal 
of molybdenum from the national stock- 
pile. 

Mr. President, these bills authorize the 
disposal of commodities from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of these reports en 
bloc. 

(For conference reports, see House 
proceedings of June 16, 1970, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the reports? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the reports en 
bloc. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I have a 
brief statement to make in regard to the 
action of the conference committee in 
regard to the 17 stockpile disposal bills 
before us. As we will recall, these bills 
were reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services last March 13 in the 
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format proposed by the administration 
and specifically provided that the com- 
modities covered by the legislation may 
be disposed of only after publicly adver- 
tising for bids unless the Administrator 
of the General Services Administration 
determines that methods of disposal 
other than by public advertising are nec- 
essary to protect the United States 
against avoidable losses, or to protect 
producers, processers, and consumers 
against avoidable disruption of their 
usual markets. The latter is in accord- 
ance with the basic Stockpile Act. We will 
further recall when these bills were con- 
sidered on the floor of the Senate last 
April 2, the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware offered an amendment to each of 
them which limited the disposal of these 
commodities to a single method of dis- 
posal—namely, to the highest responsi- 
ble bidder after publicly advertising for 
competitive bids. 

The House conferees were adamant in 
their opposition to these amendments. 
They pointed out that during their com- 
mittee consideration of these bills, rep- 
resentatives from the interested Govern- 
ment agencies and industry testified that 
disposal of commodities in this manner 
in every instance would be disruptive to 
the ordinary marketing of these mate- 
rials because it could upset the stable 
price structure of these materials in the 
market and could cause a decline in the 
market price. They further stated it 
could upset distribution patterns and 
could cause a disruption to the market 
generally in some instances. More im- 
portantly, they pointed out that it would 
eliminate the flexibility meeded by the 
General Services Administration in its 
method of sale and preclude them from 
complying with existing law. 

The General Services Administration 
prefers and does use competitive bidding 
practices whenever possible, but there are 
situations when some flexibility is needed. 
Of the 17 bills before us, General Services 
Administration proposes to use com- 
petitive bidding in 11 instances. However, 
if this method should prove unsuccessful, 
they would be barred from using any 
other method should the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Delaware 
prevail. 

In the President’s budget message for 
fiscal year 1971, he called for the sale of 
some $750 million worth of excess stock- 
pile materials. These are, in effect, frozen 
assets which he hope to convert to cash. 
The 17 bills which are the subject of the 
conference reports before the Senate 
today represent about $150 million of this 
amount. It is estimated that for each 
one million dollars’ worth of stockpile 
materials sold, the Federal Government 
saves an annual charge of $70,800 in 
storage costs and interest on Govern- 
ment borrowing alone. Now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it became apparent in the confer- 
ence committee that if the amendment of 
the senior Senator from Delaware pre- 
vailed, there would be no stockpile bills 
passed this year, the President’s budget 
objective would not be achieved insofar 
as stockpile disposals are concerned, and 
the charges I have referred to, which 
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amount to a substantial sum would 
continue. 

Accordingly, the Senate conference 
had no alternative but to recede to the 
position of the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I cannot understand why in a 
country which has been founded on the 
free enterprise system, there is so much 
lack of support for the competitive bid- 
ding system, a system that is used in pri- 
vate industry for the disposal of many of 
these products. 

There can be but one excuse for it, as 
I see it, and that is that the Govern- 
ment now wants to pass these minerals 
back as bargains to the same people they 
bought them from. 

In the first place, the minerals were 
first accumulated under the National 
Stockpile Act, which was supposed to 
authorize the purchasing and accumu- 
lating of these strategic minerals which 
in the event of war or national emer- 
gency would be needed for the security 
of our country. 

Certain objectives were stated for the 
various minerals. But soon we achieved 
those objectives so that we had all the 
minerals in the stockpile which the 
Government stated could possibly be 
needed in the event of a full-scale 5-year 
war. The stockpiling objectives were 
achieved very early. 

Then those selling those minerals 
realized that there was a low market 
price for minerals and not quite as much 
demand, and they wanted Government 
purchases continued. The Government 
was then persuaded to continue to pur- 
chase these minerals which, in effect, 
turned the stockpile program into a price 
pappor, program for the various prod- 
ucts. 

To make this program even more cost- 
ly the support prices were ofttimes far 
in excess of the prevailing market prices 
and far in excess of the world market 
prices at which these minerals could 
have been purchased. 

During that time when we were ac- 
cumulating those minerals I was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I argued on the floor 
of the Senate many times that if the 
Government was going to continue to 
buy these minerals, which I did not 
think was wise, they should at least buy 
them at the prevailing market price, the 
lowest price for which the Government 
could buy them, just as any industry 
would do. 

But there was no reason why they 
should be paying for tungsten about two 
and one-half times the price that tung- 
sten was selling for in the domestic mar- 
ket on the same day. 

All of these minerals continued to be 
purchased by the Government at prices 
substantially higher than the prevailing 
price on the market. 

It was a bonanza type program for the 
producers of these metals. As a result 
we have accumulated over $6 billion 
worth of so-called strategic minerals in 
the stockpiling program. In addition, 
the Government has in inventory $1.5 in 
agricultural products. But most of the 
inventory consists of minerals. 

These range all the way from castor oil 
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to tungsten and aluminum. For instance, 
we have several million pounds of castor 
oil that we have no use for. 

We have $286 million worth of rubber, 
$213 million worth of silver, and over 
$600 million worth of tin. 

We have more than half a billion dol- 
lars tied up in tungsten. There was never 
any excuse for our purchasing these large 
quantities, and when we purchased this 
tungsten we paid about two to three 
times what the material was selling for 
at the prevailing price on the market. 

We found many instances where the 
domestic producers were importing tung- 
sten. They were importing it at the low 
world price and then putting it in the 
mines and selling it to the Government at 
two or three times the imported price, 
selling it as if it were domestic produc- 
tion. I think this is a national scandal. 

Now as a result of the war and inflation 
throughout the world the prices of these 
minerals have increased to the point 
where the Government, in some in- 
stances, could actually get a profit in sell- 
ing some of these minerals. Apparently 
the thought of a profit accruing to the 
Government on these minerals was so 
shocking in some quarters that they 
figured they could not stand it and that 
the Government had no right to make 
money on these minerals. 

So what is the plan? Instead of selling 
it under a competitive bid system, where 
they could make a profit, they want to 
sell at a negotiated bid, at prices far be- 
low today’s market price. 

Mr. President, I cite as one example 
the plan to sell platinum some years ago. 
I was able to stop that movement. The 
Government was planning to sell about 
$200 million worth of platinum in the 
private market. They objected to my 
amendment to require competitive bids, 
but we were able to prevail at that time. 
However, it developed, and we estab- 
lished, that at the time the bill was being 
considered they had plans with private 
industry as to what the Government was 
going to get on negotiated prices. Private 
industry would divide up a $100 million 
windfall. Company A, company B, and 
company C were to get a certain percent- 
age. The benefits in that case were about 
$100 million below the market, and un- 
der a developed plan this was going to be 
divided among certain groups in indus- 
try. As I have said, we were able to stop 
that plan. 

Today I realize we have before us 12 
or 13 bills with the same principle in- 
volved in each of them. I realize they are 
going to try to stampede these through, 
but I see no reason why we should not 
reject these conference reports and insist 
upon the Senate amendments, which 
would have required selling to the high- 
est responsible bidder. I am ready to vote. 

Mr. President, I ask for a division, that 
we stand by the Senate position and re- 
ject the conference report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is the Senator requesting a divi- 
sion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. A divi- 
sion on the question. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 


names: 
[No. 179 Leg.] 


Eagleton 
Ellender 
Fannin 
Fong 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mansfield 
Dominick McClellan Young, Ohio 


Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
Hucues), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MCCARTHY), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), 
and the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) are absent on official business. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Goop- 
ELL), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from California 
(Mr. MurPHY), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Saxse), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SMITH), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mouwnopt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martas), and the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Proury) are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Sergeant at Arms will execute 
the order of the Senate. 

After some delay, the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 


McGee 
McIntyre 


Mondale 
Moss 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Randolph 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydings 


McGovern 


Fulbright Miller 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia). A quorum is present. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the order 
has already been entered that these 
items be considered en bloc. I ask unani- 
mous consent to separate H.R. 15839, the 
bill for the disposal of certain tungsten 
from the stockpile, that the Senate con- 
sider it separately, and that it be laid be- 
fore the Senate and made the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the clerk will report. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill, H.R. 15839, to authorize the disposal 
of tungsten from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile. 

Mr. CANNON and Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, we will call the roll in a few min- 
utes. We discussed this issue of com- 
petitive bidding very clearly at the time 
the bills passed the Senate. It was dis- 
cussed by the Senator from Nevada and 
me earlier today. 

The one issue involved here is not the 
question of whether the Government 
should dispose of these surplus products, 
which I think it should do, but I point 
out that we have $844 billion tied up in 
surplus products. These products were 
purchased by the Government in excess 
of national defense needs. At the time 
of the purchases this program operated 
somewhat as a support program for min- 
erals. In purchasing them the Govern- 
ment paid not only the prevailing market 
price but oftentimes far above the pre- 
vailing market price. 

For example, on tungsten, the Gov- 
ernment paid an average of over double 
the market price at the time it was ac- 
cumulating this mineral. I protested that 
strenuously at the time we were accu- 
mulating tungsten and said it was a sup- 
port program for the mining industry. 

All that is behind us now. The Govern- 
ment should get rid of the surplus stocks, 
but it should try to get the best price 
possible and thereby protect the tax- 
payers interests. 

Certainly the Government, which is 
operating at a deficit averaging around 
one billion dollars per month, needs the 
money. The mining industry was sub- 
sidized once when these minerals were 
purchased. Why should it receive an- 
other subsidy as they are being sold? 

As a result of inflation and war con- 
ditions throughout the world the price 
of minerals has advanced to the point 
where the Government by competitive 
bids can sell this at the market price 
and get its money back, or even make 
a little money. There is nothing wrong 
with the Government’s making a profit. 

I merely propose that in disposing of 
these products, the Government must 
exercise the same protection for the tax- 
payers as if individuals owned it them- 
selves. The Government can, by adver- 
tising and by competitive bids, sell the 
material to the highest responsible bid- 
der. The Government retains its right 
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to reject all bids. If there are no bids 
then the Government would have the 
right to negotiate the bid to its best 
advantage. But if there were competitive 
bids and they were acceptable, the Gov- 
ernment would sell to the highest re- 
sponsible competitive bidder. That is the 
issue involved. 

Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to have a vote on this question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when the 
Senator says that they would accept all 
bids, he means that if they had two, 
three, or four bids, all of which they con- 
sidered to be inadequate, they could 
throw them all out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, once they 
have tried the bid route and have found 
it to be unsuccessful, could they then go 
through a negotiated sale? A yardstick 
has been established obviously. They 
would have to get more money than the 
highest offer on the bid. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. They 
could do either. They could ask for new 
bids or negotiate, but in negotiating, the 
price would have to be higher than the 
highest bid they rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it fair to 
say, in other words, that they retain flex- 
ibility in relationship to the sales proce- 
dure except for the intermediate step of 
requiring bidding in the first instance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, I think, an in- 
correct representation. Under the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, it could not be sold to people 
through negotiation. It would still have 
to be resold under a sealed bid procedure. 

It is very clear as to what the amend- 
ment provides. I think that the Senate 
should properly understand the amend- 
ment. It provides only for sealed bid 
procedures and allows no other method 
to be followed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think I 
do understand it; and both industry and 
the administration understand it. I have 
had this same amendment considered 
many times before. It was discussed with 
the administration, and at the time it 
was passed this was stated very clearly 
as the intent. The amendment was 
drafted as intended. Certainly we cannot 
make the people bid. Conceivably there 
would be but one bid, and if they did 
not want to accept it they could then 
negotiate with that bidder for a higher 
price. 

My amendment as first approved by 
the Senate would merely carry out simple 
business practices on the part of the Gov- 
ernment, the same way as anyone else 
would. 

Mr. President, I am willing. to vote. 

Mr: CANNON. Mr. President, if we want 
stockpile disposals, the conference re- 
port should be accepted, because it is 
quite clear that if the amendment of the 
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Senator from Delaware is agreed to there 
will be no stockpile disposals this year. 

The House made that abundantly clear. 
The administration supports the bills 
as they are in the conference report, 
because they have stated, and the com- 
mittee found, that it does not give them 
the needed flexibility to follow an orderly 
disposal program. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, is a yea 
vote a vote to sustain the conference 
report? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am asking that the conference 
report be rejected and that there be a 
negative vote. The conferees could then 
be instructed to go back to conference 
and insist on the Senate amendment, 
which would require competitive bids. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho (after having 
voted in the negative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
I have already voted “nay.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Baym), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp) , the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucGuHes), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy), the Senator from New 
Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the 
Senator from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) , the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Burpick), and the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. 
GOODELL}, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Murpxuy), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. SaxsE), the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SMITH), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
Proury) and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Marxtas) are detained on official 
business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), the Senator 
from California (Mr. Murpuy), and the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska) has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SMITH) is paired with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 21, as follows: 


[No. 180 Leg. ] 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 


dg 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


NAYS—21 


Cotton 
Fulbright 
Griffin 


Mondale 
Nelson 
Proxmire 


Gurney Spong 


Hansen Thurmond 
Javits 


Miller Willian, Del. 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Jordan of Idaho, against. 


Inouye 


So the conference report on H.R. 15839 
was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, there is 
an order for consideration en bloc of 
the remaining 16 stockpile conference 
reports. The issue is exactly the same. 
I think the pattern is the same. I am 
not going to request a rolicall vote, but 
Iam ready to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I agree with the Senator from 
Nevada that the Senate has made its 
decision. I am not going to ask for a 
rolicall vote. I am willing to abide by 
the decision of the Senate although I 
regret very much that we have made 
this decision. We have about $6.5 billion 
invested in so-called strategic minerals, 
many of them in excess of our stockpile 
needs. It has been conservatively esti- 
mated that we could get at least 10 to 
15 percent more from those minerals if 
we sold them from the stockpile; and 
certainly the Government could use the 
$600 million to $1 billion extra from 
those sales. 

Mr. Paul Douglas, former Senator from 
Illinois, made a study once of what would 
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be saved by the Government if the com- 
petitive bidding principle could be estab- 
lished for the Defense Department in its 
procurement policies. As a result of the 
study which he and I asked for it was 
ascertained that the Government could 
save at least $3 billion annually in buying 
its defense procurement through a com- 
petitive bidding system. Yet, repeatedly 
we have been unable to get the compe- 
titive bidding system established by the 
Congress, either in procurement or in 
sales programs. Negotiated bids are in- 
sisted upon. 

I regret that the Senate today has 
again made this decision. While I respect 
its decision and will abide by it, I think 
the taxpayers should have been protected 
just a little better. I regret that was not 
done, but I am willing to proceed to a 
vote and accept the decision of the Sen- 
ate on the remaining conference reports 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the remaining con- 
ference reports en bloc. 

The reports were agreed to en bloc. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a brief 
period for the conduct of routine morn- 
ing business, with a limitation of 3 min- 
utes on statements therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 


ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN): 

H.R. 3908. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth B. Borgnino; 

H.R. 8512. An act to suspend for a tem- 
porary period the import duty on L-Dopa; 
and 


H.J. Res. 1259, Joint resolution to extend 
the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970, 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following communication and let- 
ters, which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971, 

FOR THE INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL DEVEL- 

OPMENT INSTITUTE (S. Doc. No, 91-93) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the requests for appropriations 
transmitted in the budget for the fiscal year 
1971, involving the Inter-American Social 
Development Institute (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT ON AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBAL CLAIMS 

A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the final conclusion of judicial proceedings 
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regarding the Miami Tribe of Okiahoma 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the costs of operating the 
nuclear merchant ship Savannah, Maritime 
Administration, Department of Commerce, 
dated June 26, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Reyes 
Rodriguez-Rodriguez from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on July 1, 
1969 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PROSPECTUS POR PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a prospectus which revises the 
post office and vehicle maintenance facil- 
ity project authorized at Van Nuys, Calif. 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

A resolution adopted by the Legislature 
of Erie County, N.Y., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to appropriate funds for 
cancer research and treatment; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City of Lockport, N.Y., pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to ap- 
propriate funds for cancer research and 
treatment; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

A resolution adopted by the Naha City 
Assembly, Naha, Okinawa, praying for the 
immediate and complete removal of poison 
gas weapons; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 914. An act for the relief of Hood 
River County, Oregon (Rept. No. 91-977); 

H.R. 2047. An act for the relief of Rose- 
anne Jones (Rept. No. 91-978); and 

H.R. 5000. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Irizarry Guido (Rept. No. 91-979). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 708. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Jerome Olinger, a minor, by his next friend, 
his father, George Henry Olinger, and George 
Henry Olinger, individually (Rept. No. 91- 
980); and 

S. 1785. A bill for the relief of Irene Sa- 
dowska Sullivan (Rept. No. 91-981). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 17802. An act to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act (Rept. No. 91-982). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

H.R. 15712. An Act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for titles 
I through IV through fiscal year 1971 (Rept. 
No, 91-984). 
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By Mr, KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 16595. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for activities of the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-983) . 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the. Committee. on 
Appropriations, with amendments; 

H.R. 17619. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-985). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William E. Miller, of Tennessee, to be a 
U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit (Executive 
Rept. No. 91-21). 


Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, as in 
executive session, I report favorably sun- 
dry nominations in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration which 
have previously appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and I ask unanimous 
consent, to save the expense of printing 
them on the Executive Calendar, that 
they lie on the Secretary’s desk for the 
information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Kenneth A. MacDonald, and sundry other 
persons, for permanent appointment in the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 4030. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals and organizations; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS (for himself and Mr, 
MUSKIE) : 

S. 4031. A bill to establish a national cat- 
astrophic illness insurance program under 
which the Federal Government, acting in co- 
operation with State insurance authorities 
and the private insurance industry, will re- 
insure and otherwise encourage the issuance 
of private health insurance policies which 
make adequate health protection available 
to all Americans at a reasonable cost; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Boccs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

S. 4032, A bill to establish a National Ad- 
visory Commission on American Indian Edu- 
cation; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Harris when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S.4031—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILL- 
NESS PROTECTION ACT OF 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to introduce, with the cosponsor- 
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ship of the distinguished Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), a bill that will re- 
lieve a measure of the burden that be- 
falls a family when catastrophic illness 
strikes. 

This legislation does not prevent such 
tragedies. It cannot relieve the pain for 
a child stricken with an incurable disease, 
or resuscitate a family’s spirit when the 
father or mother lies dying of cancer. 

But by seeking to ease the financial 
problems for such families, this legisla- 
tion will ease their burden. And by en- 
abling every American family to obtain 
insurance coverage for such extended 
illnesses, this proposal would guarantee 
the best possible medical attention for 
the afflicted. Pp 

In the words of the bill, its purpose 
is— 

To establish a national catastrophic illness 
insurance program under which the Federal 
Government, with the cooperation of the 
States and their insurance authorities and 
with the active participation of the private 
insurance industry, will encourage the is- 
suance of private policies which offer ade- 
quate health insurance protection on such 
terms and conditions as will guarantee that 
such protection is available to all Ameri- 
cans, including those who cannot afford it 
under existing programs and policies, and 
will reinsure such policies on terms and con- 
ditions calculated to provide the maximum 
encouragement to insurance companies to 
participate in the program either individ- 
ually or through insurance pools established 
for the purpose. 


Specifically, this legislation would en- 
courage the insurance industry to offer 
policies that would provide coverage for 
catastrophic illnesses. This legislation 
would foster the creation of insurance 
pools, supported with Federal reinsur- 
ance; such insurance pools should make 
certain that every American father can, 
at relatively modest cost, protect him- 
self and his family against the costs of 
a catastrophic illness. 

This legislation, the National Cata- 
strophic Illness Protection Act of 1970, 
was introduced earlier this month as 
H.R. 18008 in the House of Representa- 
tives by the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland, Mr. Hocan. It has since 
been cosponsored by a number of his col- 
leagues. Congressman Hocan’s descrip- 
tion and analysis of the proposal is & 
most valuable one. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
Congressman Hocan’s remarks, as well 
as the text of the bill, be included at this 
point in the Recorp, together with a sec- 
tion-by-section analysis of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CooK). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, remarks, and analysis 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4031) to establish a na- 
tional catastrophic illness insurance pro- 
gram under which the Federal Govern- 
ment, acting in cooperation with State 
insurance authorities and the private 
insurance industry, will reinsure and 
otherwise encourage the issuance of pri- 
vate health insurance policies which 
make adequate health protection avail- 
able to all Americans at a reasonable 
cost; introduced by Mr. Bocas (for him- 
self and Mr. MUSKIE) , was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
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mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 
S. 4031 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 
“National Catastrophic Illness Protection Act 
of 1970.” 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that, despite the great advances in 
health insurance programs which have been 
made within both the public and private sec- 
tors of the economy, many individuals are 
still unable to secure adequate health in- 
surance protection or to secure such protec- 
tion at rates which they can afford, The Con- 
gress further finds that few of our citizens 
are protected from catastrophic illness and 
that provisions are generally lacking which 
would allow for such protection in the 
future. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose of this Act to establish 
a national catastrophic illness insurance pro- 
gram under which the Federal Government, 
with the cooperation of the States and their 
insurance authorities and with the active 
participation of the private insurance indus- 
try, will encourage the issuance of private 
policies which offer adequate health insur- 
ance protection on such terms and condi- 
tions as will guarantee that such protection 
is available to all Americans, including those 
who cannot afford it under existing pro- 
grams, and policies, and will reinsure such 
policies on terms and conditions calculated 
to provide the maximum encouragement to 
insurance companies to participate in the 
program either individually or through in- 
surance pools established for the purpose. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 103, When used in this Act (unless the 
context otherwise requires) — 

(1) the term “extended health insurance” 
means insurance against all costs paid or in- 
curred for medical care (as defined in sec- 
tion 213(e) of the Interna] Revenue Code of 
1954 and the regulations issued thereunder) ; 

(2) the term “costs of medical care” in- 
cludes, with respect to any individual, all of 
the expenses of medical care (as so defined), 
incurred by or on behalf of persons covered 
by such individual's extended health insur- 
ance policy, which are deductible by such in- 
dividual under section 213 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (or would be deducti- 
ble by such individual under section 213 of 
such Code but for the percentage limitations 
contained in such section) for the taxable 
year in which such expenses are paid or 
incurred; 

(3) the term “insurer” includes any insur- 
ance company, or group of insurance com- 
panies under common ownership, which is 
authorized to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness under the laws of any State; 

(4) the term “pool” means any pool or as- 
sociation of insurance companies in any 
State which is formed, associated, or other- 
wise utilized for the purpose of making ex- 
tended health insurance more readily avail- 
able; 

(5) the term “person” includes any in- 
dividual or group of individuals, corpora- 
tion, partnership, association, or other or- 
ganized group of persons; 

(6) the term “reinsured losses” means 
losses on reinsurance claims under this Act 
and all direct expenses incurred in connec- 
tion therewith, including, but not limited to, 
expenses for processing, verifying, and pay- 
ing such losses; 

(7) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
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(8) the term “State” means the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Guam, and American Samoa; and 

(9) the term “year” means a calendar year, 
fiscal year of a company, or other period of 
twelve months designated by the Secretary. 


TITLE II—ESTABLISHMENT OF PRO- 
GRAM; STATE PLANS 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 201. The Secretary is authorized to 
establish and carry out a national cata- 
strophic illness insurance program as pro- 
vided for in this Act. 


STATE CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS INSURANCE PLANS 


Sec, 202. (a) The national catastrophic ill- 
ness insurance program shall be designed to 
carry out the purpose of this Act through 
the establishment of statewide plans provid- 
ing extended health insurance and the rein- 
surance by the Federal Government of the 
insurers and pools of insurers who offer ex- 
tended health insurance under such plans, 

(b) Each insurer which is reinsured under 
this Act (or which is a member of a pool re- 
insured under this Act) shall cooperate with 
the State insurance authority in each State 
in which it is to acquire such reinsurance 
in establishing and carrying out the plan of 
such State described in subsection (a). 

(c) Each statewide plan described in sub- 
section (a) must be approved by, and ad- 
ministered under the supervision of, the 
State insurance authority, or be authorized 
or required by State laws, and shall be de- 
signed to make extended health insurance 
more readily available to all individuals in 
the State and particularly to those who 
would be unable to secure adequate and 
complete health insurance protection at 
reasonable rates without coverage by ex- 
tended health insurance policies meeting the 
requirements of this Act which are issued 
and made available under such plan, Such 
plans may vary in detail from State to State 
because of local conditions, but all plans 
shall contain provisions that— 

(1) extended health insurance issued by 
insurers under the plan will be available to 
all eligible individuals (as defined in section 
203) at reasonable premiums (as determined 
under section 204), subject only to a deduct- 
ible or deductibles meeting the requirements 
of section 205; 

(2) if any insurer declines to write a policy 
of extended health insurance covering one 
or more eligible individuals making applica- 
tion therefor in accordance with this Act, or 
agrees to write the policy only at surcharged 
rates or subject to specified conditions, such 
insurer will promptly notify both the appli- 
cant and the State insurance authority, which 
shall take such action as may be necessary 
or appropriate to provide for the issuance 
of the policy by a pool or by otherwise allo- 
cating the risk to be insured to two or more 
insurers (acting through the all-industry 
placement facility described in section 206 
or otherwise) ; 

(3) all extended health insurance policies 
for which application is made by eligible 
individuals under the plan will be promptly 
written after such application and the pay- 
ment of initial premium and will be sepa- 
rately coded so that appropriate records may 
be compiled for purposes of performing loss 
prevention and other studies of the operation 
of the plan; 

(4) such reports as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe will be submitted to the 
State insurance authority and to the Secre- 
tary setting forth information, by individual 
insurers, including the number of risks in- 
sured under the plan and such other infor- 
mation as the State insurance authority or 
the Secretary may request; 

(5) notice will be given to the policy holder 
& reasonable time prior to the cancellation 
or nonrenewable by an insurer of any policy 
written under the plan (except in case of 
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nonpayment of premium), in order to allow 
ample time for an application for new cover- 
age to be made and a new policy to be writ- 
ten under the plan; and 

(6) acontinuing public education program 
will be undertaken by the participating in- 
surers, agents, and brokers to assure that the 
plan receives adequate public attention. 

(d) Each plan shall in addition contain 
such terms, conditions, requirements, and 
other provisions as the Secretary shall deter- 
mine to be necessary or appropriate to carry 
out the purpose of this Act. 


ELIGIBLE INDIVIDUALS 


Sec. 203. For the purpose of this Act, and 
for the purpose of any State plan submitted 
under section 202 and the insurance policies 
issued thereunder, an individual shall be an 
eligible individual if (1) he resides in the 
State submitting such plan, and makes ap- 
plication for extended health insurance cov- 
erage under such a policy in such manner 
and form as the State insurance authority 
(in accordance with reguiations of the Secre- 
tary) shall direct, or (2) he is not an eligible 
individual under clause (1) but is a member 
of the household of a person who is an eligi- 
ble individual under clause (1). and is such 
person’s spouse, child, grandchild, parent, or 
grandparent. 

PREMIUMS 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to undertake and carry out such studies and 
investigations and receive or exchange such 
information as may be neccessary to esti- 
mate— 

(1) the premium rates for extended health 
insurance which, based on consideration of 
the risks involved and accepted actuarial 
principles, would be required in order to 
make such insurance available on an actu- 
arial basis, and 

(2) the rates, if less than the rates estab- 
lished under paragraph (1), which would be 
reasonable, would encourage prospective in- 
sureds to purchase extended health insur- 
ance, and would be consistent with the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

(b) On the basis of estimates made under 
subsection (a) and such information as may 
be necessary, the Secretary shall from time 
to time prescribe by regulation the premium 
rates which may be charged for extended 
health insurance under policies issued by in- 
surers under State plans approved under sec- 
tion 202. Such rates may vary according to 
the number of individuals in the insured 
individual’s family who are covered by the 
policy, and on the basis of such other factors 
as the Secretary may find to justify rate dif- 
ferences (whether based on differences in the 
risks involved in the coverage or otherwise). 
Losses sustained by insurers and pools charg- 
ing premium rates prescribed under this sub- 
section which are lower than the correspond- 
ing estimated risk premiums determined 
under subsection (a)(1) shall be compen- 
sated for by premium equalization payments 
made as provided in section 504. 

(c) Premium rates prescribed under sub- 
section (b) shall, insofar as practicable, be— 

(1) based on a consideration of the risks 
involved in the coverage, including differ- 
ences in risks due to family size or composi- 
tion; 

(2) adequate, on the basis of accepted 
actuarial principles, to provide reserves for 
anticipated losses, or if less than an amount 
adequate to provide such reserves, consistent 
with the objective of making extended 
health insurance coverage available so as to 
encourage prospective insureds to purchase 
such insurance and with the purpose of this 
Act; and 

(3) stated so as to reflect the basis for such 
rates, including the differences (if any) be- 
tween the estimated risk premium rates de- 
termined under subsection (a) (1), the esti- 
mated rates determined under subsection 
(a) (2), and the rates actually prescribed 
under subsection (b). 
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DEDUCTIBLES 


Sec. 205. (a) The total amount payable to 
or with respect to any eligible individual on 
account of costs of medical care paid or 
incurred in any year under an extended 
health insurance policy issued by an insurer 
or pool under a State plan approved under 
section 202 may be reduced by a deductible 
equal to so much of such costs, actually paid 
or incurred by such individual, as does not 
exceed the amount determined under sub- 
section (b). 

(b) The deductible for any individual or 
family for purposes of subsection (a), with 
respect to costs of medical care paid or in- 
curred in any year, shall be— 

(1) 50 per centum of the amount by which 
the adjusted income of such individual or 
family for such year exceeds $1,000 but does 
not exceed $2,000, plus 

(2) 100 per centum of the amount by which 
the adjusted income of such individual or 
family for such year exceeds $2,000. 

No deductible may be imposed in the case of 
an individual or family whose adjusted in- 
come does not exceed $1,000. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the deductible applicable with re- 
spect to any individual or family for any 
year under this section shall be reduced by 
the amount of any payments made toward 
the costs of medical care of such individual 
or the members of such family under title 
XVIII or XIX of the Social Security Act or 
under any other public or private health in- 
surance policy covering such medical care. 

(d) As used in this section with respect to 
any individual or family for any year, the 
term “adjusted income” means the gross 
income of such individual or family for pur- 
poses of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, reduced by the aggregate 
amount of the personal exemptions allowed 
such individual or the members of such 
family for such year under section 151 of 
such Code. 

(e) For purposes of subsections (a) and 
(b), if an individual pays or incurs costs of 
medical care in any year with respect to a 
specific illness or injury which began in a 
previous year and continued without inter- 
ruption until the time such costs are so paid 
or incurred, such costs shall be considered to 
have been paid or incurred in such previous 
year. 

ALL-INDUSTRY PLACEMENT FACILITY 


Sec. 206. Any plan under this title shall 
include an all-industry placement facility 
doing business with every insurer participat- 
ing in the plan in the State, and shall pro- 
vide that this facility shall perform certain 
functions including, but not limited to, 
the following: 

(1) seeking, upon request, to distribute 
the risks involved in the issuance of any 
extended health insurance policy or class of 
policies equitably among the insurers with 
which it is doing business; and 

(2) seeking to place insurance up to the 
full insurable value of the risk to be insured 
with one or more insurers with which it is 
doing business, except to the extent that 
deductibles, percentage participation clauses, 
and other underwriting devices are employed 
to meet special problems of insurability. 


INDUSTRY COOPERATION 


Src. 207. (a) Each insurer seeking reinsur- 
ance under this Act shall file a statement 
with the State insurance authority in each 
State in which it is participating in a plan 
under this title, pledging its full participa- 
tion and cooperation in carrying out the 
plan, and shall file a copy of such state- 
ment with the Secretary. 

(b) No insurer acquiring reinsurance un- 
der this Act shall direct any agent or broker 
or other producer not to solicit business 
through such a plan, nor shall any agent, 
broker, or other producer be penalized by 
such insurer in any way for submitting ap- 
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plications for insurance to an insurer under 
the plan. 


PLAN EVALUATION 


Sec. 208. (a) In accordance with such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe, each State insurance authority shall— 

(1) transmit to the Secretary any proposed 
or acre plan, or amendments thereto; 
ani 

(2) advise the Secretary, from time to time, 
concerning the operation of the plan, its 
effectiveness in providing extended health 
insurance, and the need to form a pool of 
insurers or adopt other programs to make 
extended health insurance more readily 
available in the State. 

(b) The Secretary may by rules and regu- 
lations modify the plan criteria set forth 
under this title, if he finds, on the basis of 
experience, that such action is necessary 
or desirable to carry out the purpose of this 
Act. The Secretary may also, with respect to 
any State, waive compliance with one or 
more of the plan criteria, upon certification 
by the State insurance authority that com- 
pliance is unnecessary or inadvisable under 
local conditions or State law. 


TITLE UI—REINSURANCE COVERAGE 


REINSURANCE OF LOSSES UNDER EXTENDED 
HEALTH INSURANCE POLICIES 


Sec. 301. (a) (1) The Secretary is author- 
ized to offer to any insurer or pool, subject 
to the conditions set forth in section 303, re- 
insurance against losses under extended 
health insurance policies under the plan or 
plans of any one or more States. 

(2) Reinsurance shall be offered to any 
such insurer or pool only on all extended 
heaith insurance written by it or by its 
members. 

(b) Reinsurance coverage under this sec- 
tion may be provided immediately following 
the enactment of this Act to any insurer or 
pool in any State on a temporary basis, and 
on such terms and conditions as may be 
agreed upon, and coverage under such terms 
and conditions may be bound with respect 
to any such insurer or pool by means of a 
written binder which shall remain in force 
not more than ninety days and shall expire 
at the earlier of elther— 

(1) the termination of such ninety-day 
period, or 

(2) the effective date of any governing con- 
tract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into between the insurer or 
pool and the Secretary under section 302 for 
the purpose of providing reinsurance cover- 
age against losses under extended health 
insurance policies. 

(c) No reinsurance shall be offered to any 
insurer or pool in a State after the expira- 
tion of the written binder entered into un- 
der subscetion (b), unless there is in effect 
in such State a plan as set forth under title 
If and the insurer or pool is participating 
in such plan, and unless, in the case of an 
insurer in a State where a pool has been 
established pursant to State law, the insurer 
is participating in such a pool. 


REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS AND PREMIUMS 


Sec. 302. (a) During the first year follow- 
ing the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the Secretary is authorized to enter into any 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other ar- 
rangement with any insurer or pool for re- 
insurance coverage, in consideration of pay- 
ment of such premiums, fees, or other 
charges by insurers or pools as the Secretary 
deems to be adequate to obtain aggregate 
reinsurance premiums for deposit in the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
established under section 503 in excess of 
the estimated amount of losses under ex- 
tended health insurance policies during such 
first year, and thereafter the Secretary may 
increase or decrease such premiums for re- 
insurance if it is found that such action is 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purpose of this Act. 
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(b) Reinsurance offered under this Act 
shall reimburse an insurer or pool for its 
total proved and approved claims for cov- 
ered losses under extended health insurance 
policies during the term of the reinsurance 
contract, agreement, treaty, or other ar- 
rangement, over and above the amount of 
the insurer's or pool’s retention of such 
losses as provided in such reinsurance con- 
tract, agreement, treaty, or other arrange- 
ment entered into under this section. 

(c) Such contracts, agreements, treaties, or 
other arrangements may be made without re- 
gard to section 3679(a) of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States (31 U.S.C. 665(a)), 
and shall include any terms and conditions 
which the Secretary deems necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this Act. The premium 
rates, terms, and conditions of such contracts 
with insurers or pools, throughout the coun- 
try, in any one year shall be uniform. 

(d) Any contract, agreement, treaty, or 
other arrangement for reinsurance under this 
section shall be for a term expiring on April 
30, 1971, and on April 30 each year there- 
after, and shall be entered into within ninety 
days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act or within ninety days prior to April 30 
each year thereafter, or within ninety days 
after an insurer is authorized to write in- 
surance eligible for reinsurance in a State 
which it was not authorized to write in the 
preceding year. 


CONDITIONS OF REINSURANCE 


Src. 303. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), reinsurance shall not be of- 
fered by the Secretary in a State or be ap- 
plicable to insurance policies written in that 
State by an insurer— 

(1) after one year following the date of 
the enactment of this Act, or, if the appro- 
priate States legislative body has not met in 
regular session during that year, by the close 
of its next regular session, in any State which 
has not adopted appropriate legislation, ret- 
roactive to the date of the enactment of this 
Act, under which the State, its political sub- 
divisions, or a governmental corporation or 
fund established pursuant to State law, will 
reimburse the Secretary, in an amount up to 
5 per centum of the aggregate extended 
health insurance premiums earned in that 
State during the preceding calendar year on 
insurance reinsured by the Secretary in that 
State during the current year, such that the 
Secretary may be reimbursed for amounts 
paid by him in respect to reinsured losses 
that occurred in that State during a calendar 
year in excess of (A) reinsurance premiums 
received in that State during the same 
calendar year plus (B) the excess of (i) the 
total premiums received by the Secretary 
for reinsurance in that State during a pre- 
ceding period measured from the end of the 
most recent calendar year with respect to 
which the Secretary was reimbursed for 
losses under this Act over (ii) any amounts 
paid by the Secretary for reinsured losses 
that occurred during this same period; 

(2) after thirty days following notification 
to the insurer that the Secretary finds (after 
consultation with the State insurance au- 
thority) that there has not been adopted by 
the State, or the extended health insurance 
industry in that State, a suitable program or 
programs, in addition to plans under tile II, 
to make extended health insurance available, 
and that such action is necessary to carry 
out the purpose of this Act; except that this 
paragraph shall not become effective until 
two years after the date of the enactment of 
this Act, or at such earlier date as the Sec- 
retary, after consultation with the State in- 
surance authority, may determine; 

(3) after thirty days following notification 
to the insurer that the Secretary, or the State 
insurance authority, finds that such insurer 
is not fully participating— 

(A) in the plan in the State; 

(B) where it exists, in a pool; and 
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(C) where it exists, in any other program 
found by the Secretary to aid in making ex- 
tended health insurance more readily avail- 
able in the State: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall not make any such finding with 
respect to any insurer unless (i) prior to 
making such finding the Secretary has re- 
quested and considered the views of the 
State insurance authority as to whether such 
finding should be made, or (ii) the Secre- 
tary has made such a request in writing to 
the State insurance authority and such au- 
thority has failed to respond thereto within 
a reasonable period of time after receiving 
such request; 

(4) following a merger, acquisition, con- 
solidation, or reorganization involving one 
or more insurers having extended health 
insurance in the State reinsured under this 
Act and one or more insurers with or without 
such reinsurance, unless the surviving com- 
pany— 

(A) meets the criteria of eligibility for re- 
insurance, other than as provided under 
section 302(d); and 

(B) within ten days pays any reinsurance 
premiums due; or 

(5) upon receipt of notice from the in- 
surer or pool that it desires to cancel its 
reinsurance agreement with the Secretary 
in the State. 

(b) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of this section, reinsurance may be 
continued for the term of the policies written 
prior to the date of termination or nonre- 
newal of reinsurance under this section, for 
as long as the insurer pays reinsurance pre- 
miums annually in such amounts as are de- 
termined under section 302, based on the 
annual premiums earned on such reinsured 
policies, and for the purpose of this sub- 
section, the renewal, extension, modification, 
or other change in a policy, for which any 
additional premium is charged, shall be 
deemed to be a policy written on the date 
such change was made. 


RECOVERY OF PREMIUMS; STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 304. (a) The Secretary, in a suit 
brought in the appropriate United States 
district court, shall be entitled to recover 
from any insurer the amount of any unpaid 
premiums lawfully payable by such insurer 
to the Secretary. 

(b) No action or proceeding shall be 
brought for the recovery of any premium 
due to the Secretary for reinsurance, or for 
the recovery of any premium paid to the 
Secretary in excess of the amount due to 
him, unless such action or proceeding shall 
have been brought within five years after 
the right accrued for which the claim is 
made, except that, where the insurer has 
made or filed with the Secretary a false or 
fraudulent annual statement, or other docu- 
ment with the intent to evade, in whole or 
in part, the payment of premiums, the claim 
shall not be deemed to have accrued until 
its discovery by the Secretary. 


TITLE IV—GOVERNMENT PROGRAM WITH 
INDUSTRY ASSISTANCE 


FEDERAL OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM IN 
NONCOOPERATING STATES 


Sec. 401. (a) If at any time, after con- 
sultation with representatives of the insur- 
ance industry, the Secretary determines that 
operation of the national catastrophic illness 
insurance programas provided in the pre- 
ceding provisions of this Act cannot be car- 
ried out in any State, or that such operation 
in any State, in itself, would be assisted ma- 
terially by the Federal Government’s as- 
sumption, in whole or in part, of the opera- 
tional responsibility for extended health in- 
surance under this Act (on a temporary or 
other basis), he shall promptly undertake 
any necessary arrangements to carry out 
such program in that State through the fa- 
cilities of the Federal Government, utiliz- 
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ing, for purposes of providing extended 
health insurance coverage, either— 

(1) imsurance companies and other in- 
surers, insurance agents and brokers, and 
insurance adjustment organizations, as fiscal 
agents of the United States, 

(2) officers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
such other officers and employees of any 
executive agency (as defined in section 105 
of title 5 of the United States Code) as the 
Secretary and the head of any such agency 
may from time to time, agree upon, on a 
reimbursement or other basis, or 

(3) both the alternatives specified in para- 
graphs (1) and (2). 

(b) Upon making the determination re- 
ferred to in subsection (a), with respect to 
any State, and at least thirty days prior to 
implementing the national catastrophic tll- 
ness insurance program in such State 
through the facilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary shall make a report 
to the Congress and such report shall— 

(1) state the reasons for such determina- 
tion, 

(2) be supported by pertinent findings, 

(3) indicate the extent to which it is an- 
ticipated that the insurance industry will be 
utilized in providing extended health insur- 
ance coverage under the program, and 

(4) contain such recommendations as the 
Secretary deems advisable. 


ADJUSTMENT AND PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Sec. 402, In the event the program is car- 
ried out as provided in section 401, the Sec- 
retary shall be authorized to adjust and 
make payment of any claims for proved and 
approved losses covered by extended health 
insurance, and upon the disallowance by 
the Secretary of any such claim, or upon 
the refusal of the claimant to accept the 
amount allowed upon any such claim, the 
claimant shall have the right of judicial re- 
view as provided by section 501(b). 


TITLE V—PROVISIONS OF GENERAL 
APPLICABILITY 


CLAIMS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW 


Sec. 501. (a) All reinsurance claims for 
losses under this Act shall be submitted by 
insurers in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as may be established by the 
Secretary. 

(b)(1) Upon disallowance of any claim 
under color of reinsurance made available 
under this Act or any claim against the Sec- 
retary under section 402, or upon refusal 
of the claimant to accept the amount al- 
lowed upon any such claim, the claimant may 
institute an action against the Secretary on 
such claim in the United States district 
court for the district in which the insurer's 
principal office is located or the insured in- 
dividual resides (or resided). 

(2) Any such action must be begun within 
one year after the date upon which the 
claimant received written notice of disal- 
lowance or partial disallowance of the claim, 
and exclusive jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon United States district courts to hear 
and determine such actions without regard 
to the amount in controversy. 


FISCAL INTERMEDIARIES AND SERVICING AGENTS. 


Src. 502, (a) In order to provide for maxi- 
mum efficiency in the administration of the 
reinsurance program under this Act, and in 
order to facilitate the expeditious payment 
of any funds under such program, the Secre- 
tary may enter into contracts with any in- 
surer, pool, or other person, for the purpose 
of providing for the performance of any or 
all of the following functions: 

(1) estimating or determining any amounts. 
of payments for reinsurance claims; 

(2) receiving and disbursing and account- 
ing for funds in making payments for rein- 
surance claims; 

(3) auditing the records of any insurer, 
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pool, or other person to the extent necessary 
to assure that proper payments are made; 

(4) establishing the basis of liability for 
reinsurance payments, including the total 
amount of proved and approved claims which 
may be payable to any insurer, and the total 
amount of premiums earned by any insurer 
in the respective States for reinsured ex- 
tended health insurance; and 

(5) otherwise assisting in any manner pro- 
vided in the contract to further the purpose 
of this Act. 

(b) (1) Any such contract may require the 
insurer, pool, or other person, or any of its 
officers or employees certifying payments or 
disbursing funds pursuant to the contract, 
or otherwise participating in carrying out the 
contract, to give surety bond to the United 
States in such amounts as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate. 

(2) In the absence of gross negligence or 
intent to defraud the United States— 

(A) no individual designated pursuant to 
a contract under this section to certify pay- 
ments shall be liable with respect to any 
payment certified by him under this sec- 
tion; and 

(B) no officer of the United States disburs- 
ing funds shall be liable with respect to any 
otherwise proper payment by him if it was 
based on a voucher signed by an individual 
designated pursuant to a contract under this 
section to certify payments. 


NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS INSURANCE 
FUND 

Sec. 503. (a) To carry out the program au- 
thorized under this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to establish a National Catastrophic 
Illness Insurance Fund (hereinafter called 
the “fund”) which shall be available, with- 
out fiscal year limitations— 

(1) to make such payments as may, from 
time to time, be required under reinsurance 
contracts under this Act; 

(2) to make premium equalization pay- 
ments as provided in section 504; and 

(3) to pay such administrative expenses as 
may be necessary or appropriate to carry out 
the purpose of this Act. 

(b) The fund shall be credited with— 

(1) reinsurance premiums, fees, and other 
charges which may be paid or collected in 
connection with reinsurance provided under 
title ITI; 

(2) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund; 

(3) such amounts as may be advanced to 
the fund from appropriations in order to 
maintain the fund in an operative condition 
adequate to meet its liabilities; and 

(4) receipts from any other source which 
may, from time to time, be credited to the 
fund. 

(c) If, after any amounts which may have 
been advanced to the fund from appropria- 
tions have been credited to the appropria- 
tion from which advanced, the Secretary de- 
termines that the moneys of the fund are 
in excess of current needs, he may request 
the investment of such amounts as he deems 
advisable by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in obligations issued or guaranteed by the 
United States. 

(d) An annual business-type budget for 
the fund shall be prepared, transmitted to 
the Congress, considered, and enacted in the 
manner prescribed by law (sections 102, 103, 
and 104 of the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (31 U.S.C. 847-849)) for wholly 
owned Government corporations. 

PREMIUM EQUALIZATION PAYMENTS 

Src. 504. (a) The Secretary, on such terms 
and conditions as he may from time to time 
prescribe, shall make periodic payments to 
insurers and pools in recognition of such 
reductions in premium rates under section 
204(b) below estimated risk premium rates 
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under section 204(a)(1) as are required in 
order to make extended health insurance 
available on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions. 

(b) Designated periods under this section 
and the methods for determining the sum of 
premiums paid or payable during such pe- 
riods shall be established by the Secretary. 

RECORDS, ANNUAL STATEMENT, AND AUDITS 

Sec. 505. (a) Any insurer or pool acquiring 
reinsurance under this Act shall furnish the 
Secretary with such summaries and analyses 
of information in its records as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purpose of this Act, 
in such form as the Secretary, in coopera- 
tion with the State insurance authority, 
shall, by rules and regulations, prescribe. 
The Secretary shall make use of State insur- 
ance authority examination reports and fa- 
cilities to the maximum extent feasible. 

(b) Any insurer or pool acquiring reinsur- 
ance under this title shall file with the Sec- 
retary a true and correct copy of any an- 
nual statement, or amendment thereof, filed 
with the State insurance authority of its 
domiciliary State, at the time it files such 
statement or amendment with such State in- 
surance authority. 

(c) Any insurer or other person executing 
any contract, agreement, or other appropri- 
ate arrangement with the Secretary under 
section 302 or section 502 shall keep reason- 
able records which fully disclose the total 
costs of the programs undertaken or the 
services being rendered, and such other rec- 
ords as will facilitate an effective audit of 
liability for reinsurance payments by the 
Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of investigation, audit, 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of any insurer or other 
person that are pertinent to the costs of any 
program undertaken for, or services rendered 
to, the Secretary. Such audits shall be con- 
ducted to the maximum extent feasible in 
cooperation with the State insurance author- 
ities and through the use of their examining 
facilities. 

GENERAL POWERS 


Src. 506. In the performance of, and with 
respect to, the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by this Act, the Secretary shall 
(in addition to any authority otherwise 
vested in him) have the same functions, 
powers, and duties (including the authority 
to issue rules and regulations) as those 
vested in the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development under section 402, except sub- 
sections (c) (2), (d), and (f), of the Housing 
Act of 1950. Any rules or regulations of the 
Secretary shall only be isued after notice and 
hearing, if granted, a required by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 


SERVICES AND FACILITIES OF OTHER AGENCIES— 
UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL, SERVICES, FA- 
CILITIES, AND INFORMATION 


Sec. 507. The Secretary may, with the 
consent of the agency concerned, accept and 
utilize, on a reimbursable basis, the off- 
cers, employees, services, facilities, and in- 
formation of any agency of the Federal 
Government, except that any such agency 
having custody of any data relating to any 
of the matters within the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary shall, to the extent permitted 
by law, upon request of the Secretary, make 
such data available to the Secretary. 

ADVANCE PAYMENTS 

Sec. 508. Any payments which are made 
under the authority of this Act may be 
made, after necessary adjustments on ac- 
count of previously made underpayments 
or overpayments in advance or by way of 
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reimbursement. Payments may be made in 
such installments and on such conditions 
as the Secretary may determine. 


TAXATION 


Sec. 509. The National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Insurance Fund, including its reserves, 
surplus, and income, shall be exempt from 
all taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, or by any State, or any 
subdivision thereof, except that any real 
property acquired by the Secretary as a 
result of reinsurance shall be subject to 
taxation by any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof, to the same extent, according 
to its value, as other real property is taxed. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 510. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be nec- 
essary to carry out this Act. 


The remarks and analysis, presented by 
Mr. Boccs, are as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 10, 
1970] 
NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
Act or 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. Hocan. Mr. Speaker, I have today intro- 
duced a bill (H.R. 18008) on which I have 
been working for several months and which 
I consider to be an extremely important piece 
of legislation. 

The legislation, the National Catastrophic 
Illness Protection Act of 1970, would, if en- 
acted, allow our Nation’s families to protect 
themselves against the scourge of catastro- 
phic illness. The bill would provide the 
mechanism for such protection in a manner 
which would involve a very small Federal ex- 
penditure. 

Catastrophic illness, by definition, would 
comprise those illnesses which require 
health-care expenses in excess of what 
normal basic medical or major medical cover- 
age provides protection for. Once a family 
finds itself faced with having to pay for 
health-care costs of an extended nature, they 
are saddled with a financial burden that is 
staggering to comprehend. 

Imagine, if you will what it means to 
finance for years hospital care which will 
run between $80 and $100 a day after your 
routine insurance has been exhausted. For 
middle-income Americans who earn too much 
to receive welfare and who are not rich 
enough to even begin to meet such obliga- 
tions, the result of catastrophic illness is 
instant poverty. The family is driven to its 
knees. 

Such a family, which has probably already 
watched one of its members incapacitated 
and perhaps destroyed medically, also finds 
that its financial stability has disintegrated 
Usually, private hospitals cannot afford to 
provide care after the family can no longer 
afford to pay for the hospital’s services. This 
means that the afflicted member of the fam- 
ily must be transferred to whatever public 
facility exists to treat patients under such 
circumstances. Unfortunately, these public 
institutions are often understaffed, under- 
equipped, and horribly overcrowded. All too 
often they become depositories where fami- 
lies must leave their children or other loved 
ones, because the doors of all other possible 
assistance have been slammed in their faces. 

Catastrophic illness does not refer to a spe- 
cific or rare disease, It is any disorder—from 
the exotic calamity to the common coronary. 
It is the fall from a step ladder in a home, a 
highway accident, or even the untimely 
sting of a bee, which cost one family over 
$57,000. It is anything that happens to any 
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of us that causes medical expense in excess 
of what the actuaries tell us we should ex- 
pect. Virtually every family becomes medi- 
cally destitute when that point is reached. 
Fortunately only a small portion of medical 
cases are of such magnitude. But for the 
thousands of families who, through no fault 
of their own, find themselves pummeled into 
such an abyss, there is—currently—no hope. 

While catastrophic illness is nondiscrimi- 
nating in whom it attacks, when it attacks 
and where it attacks, it seems that a tragi- 
cally high number of these cases involve chil- 
dren. When a child is the victim, the parents 
are often young marrieds who find them- 
selves depriving their healthy children of a 
wholesome family life in order to finance the 
health care of a sick child. Often, the havoc 
is so great that the young couples must 
watch their dreams go down the drain as 
all present and future planning is marshaled 
toward the single goal of finding the money 
to pay for their ill child’s care. While nearly 
all of the pediatric diseases that are cata- 
strophic are individually rare in the aggre- 
gate they afflict more families than most of 
us would imagine. The list of obscure dis- 
eases such as Tay-Sachs disease, Niemann- 
Pick disease, Gaucher's disease, Fabrey’s dis- 
ease, metachromatic-leukodystrophy, leu- 
kemia, muscular dystrophy, myasthenia grav- 
is, and the scores and scores of other maladies 
that destroy our people at enormous emo- 
tional and financial cost to their families ap- 
pears endless. 

Obviously, when catastrophic illness strikes 
the head of a household—the breadwinner— 
the diaster is compounded. 

We are too great a nation to stand idly 
by—leaving our families that are victimized 
by catastrophic illness to their own devices. 
They have no devices. They are alone. 

The legislation which I am proposing will 
go along way toward mitigating against the 
problems of catastrophic illness because it 
will stimulate our insurance industry to pro- 
vide coverage that will allow any family to 
protect itself fully against the costs of cat- 
astrophic illness. The legislation would fos- 
ter the creation of catastrophic illness—or 
extended care—insurance pools similar to 
those that have been successful in making 
flood insurance and riot insurance feasible. 

Because all participating insurance com- 
panies would be required to promote the 
plan aggressively, and because we would be 
dealing, statistically, with a small minority 
of all claims, the cost per policy should be 
low. As more people buy this new protection 
as part of their health care program, thereby 
spreading the risk, the cost should drop even 
more. The Federal role would be limited to 
reinsuring against losses in those instances 
where insurance companies paid out more in 
benefits than they took in in premiums. As 
the insurance industry gained experience un- 
der the plan they would be able to sharpen 
their actuarial planning so that such losses 
should be limited, if they occur at all. 

We have taken careful steps to preserve the 
State role in insurance administration and to 
allow the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to participate in the actuarial 
review of the policy rate structure in order 
to assure that the rates charged for those 
new policies are fair to all parties concerned. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of this 
legislation is that it would be free of all of 
the constraints that are plaguing existing 
federally funded health care programs. We 
would not be overburdening an already over- 
burdened social security system in order to 
finance the plan. Families who choose not 
to participate in the program would not be 
required to do so. However, on the other 
hand, families desiring to secure this pro- 
tection would be assured of an opportunity 
to do so. 

Under my program a deductible formula 
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would be used to stimulate each family to 
provide basic health care protection. It would 
only be when this deductible level had been 
exceeded that the catastrophic insurance 
protection plan would be utilized. Under our 
formula, a family with an adjusted gross 
income of $10,000 would have to either pay 
the first $8,500 of medical expense or have 
provided themselves with $8,500 worth of 
basic insurance protection to offset the de- 
ductible requirement. Coverage from exist- 
ing basic health and major medical plans 
would generally be sufficient to satisfy this 
deductible amount. However, if a family with 
an adjusted gross income of $10,000 incurred 
expenses during the period of a year that 
exceeded $8,500, our catastrophic or extended 
care program would be available to see the 
family through the period of financial bur- 
den when they would ordinarily be left on 
their own without help. 

Again, because relatively few families 
would experience medical costs of this mag- 
nitude in a single year, the costs for this in- 
surance should be quite reasonable—espe- 
cially as more and more of our citizens 
availed themselves of its protection. 

In developing this legislation I have met 
with many individuals uniquely experienced 
in the problems of catastrophic illness. I have 
discussed this proposal at great length with 
members of the medical community and have 
consulted leading members of the insurance 
community. More important, I have met with 
families that have been victimized by catas- 
trophic illness. I have studied their plight in 
great detail. I know that it is wrong that 
these families are, in effect, abandoned—al- 
most as a small boat adrift in stormy water. 

I know that we can do something to help 
them and we do not have to spend ourselves 
into Federal bankruptcy to do it. All we need 
do is utilize a concept that has been tested 
successfully in other analogous areas. 

I know someone who has watched a rare, 
truly catastrophic illness, strike and ravage 
a son—my good friend and former partner, 
Harold Gershowitz. He, incidentally, sug- 
gested the idea for this legislation. In watch- 
ing his young son slowly die he has chron- 
icled many of his thoughts during this ex- 
perience in a book of verse. One of his entries 
seems particularly appropirate to the busi- 
ness before us. 


Harold Gershowitz observed that we all 
seem too busy with the tumultuous pace of 
day-to-day living to take the time to reflect 
about those whom life is passing by. 

Let me share with you his poem entitled 
“Beautiful Children”: 


“Everyone seems busy 
Shopping, working, driving, dating— 
While beautiful children lie patiently wait- 
ing. 


“Highways are paved, homes are built 
And life keeps rushing ahead— 
While beautiful children 
Live out their lives having never left their 
bed. 


“The seasons come and the seasons go 
And we hope for the good times they 
bring— 
While beautiful children 
Wait ... having never known the Fall 
And having never seen the Spring. 


“Our cities are filled with streets and play- 
grounds 
Where boys and girls run and shout, 
But there are also institutions filled 
With beautiful children 
Who have no idea what life is about. 


“Life can be hectic and full of petty prob- 
lems 
With which we seem too busy to cope, 
But there are all these beautiful children 
And we busy people are their only hope.” 
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There are indeed, all these beautiful chil- 
dren, and there are their families—the teen- 
agers, the adults, and the senior citizens 
some of whom are victims—and all of whom 
are candidates for catastrophic illness. 

Indeed, we busy people here in this Cham- 
ber are their only hope. 

I urge my colleagues to support the na- 
tional catastrophic illness protection bill. 


NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
Act or 1970 


(Introduced by Representative LAWRENCE J. 
Hocan (Republican of Maryland) June 10, 
1970) 


PURPOSE AND ORGANIZATION OF LEGISLATION 


The proposed National Catastrophic Ill- 
ness Protection Act of 1970 is designed to 
encourage private health insurers, with the 
assistance of the Federal Government, to 
provide adequate health insurance protec- 
tion for persons who cannot otherwise afford 
such protection, or whose medical and 
health expenses are such that extended 
health insurance protection is not available. 
According to the findings outlined by Con- 
gress in the proposal, “many individuals are 
still unable to secure adequate health insur- 
ance protection or to secure such protection 
at rates which they can afford” and “few of 
our citizens are protected" from the costs of 
“catastrophic illness.” 

To deal with these problems, the bill 
would create a Federal health reinsurance 
program designed to encourage the develop- 
ment by the private insurance industry of 
policies which would afford individuals ex- 
tended protection. Working with the indus- 
try, the Government would reinsure policies 
on terms and conditions calculated to pro- 
vide maximum encouragement to insurance 
companies to participate in the program, 
either individual or through pools estab- 
lished for the purpose. 

The legislation contains five titles designed 
to meet the program’s objectives. Title I con- 
tains general provisions relating to the pro- 
gram, including the statement of Congres- 
sional findings and a section setting forth 
the definitions used in the proposal. Title II 
establishes the National Catastrophic Insur- 
ance Program by means of State-wide plans 
providing extended health insurance cover- 
age through a program by which the Federal 
Government reinsures losses of insurers or 
pools of insurers offering extended health 
insurance policies. Title III contains the Fed- 
eral reinsurance mechanism for protecting 
insurers against losses incurred by plans pro- 
vided under title II of the bill. Title IV of 
the legislation establishes a separate rein- 
surance program to operate in those States 
where a State-wide plan is not developed in 
accordance with title II of the bill. Title V of 
the proposal contains general provisions re- 
lating to claims and judicial review proce- 
dures and Federal financial obligations in 
connection with the reinsurance programs 
established under titles II and IV of the bill. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Title I—General Provisions 


Section 101—Short Title. Provides that the 
legislation may be known as the “National 
Catastrophic Illness Protection Act of 1970." 

Section 102—Findings and Purposes. Sets 
forth the findings of the Congress that there 
are still many individuals who cannot secure 
or cannot afford adequate health insurance 
protection and that very little insurance pro- 
tection is available to help meet the costs of 
catastrophic illness or disease. Establishes as 
the policy of Congress the need for a National 
Catastrophic Illness Insurance program to 
encourage States and private insurers in the 
development of policies which will meet the 
problems set forth in the statement of find- 
ings. 
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Section 103—Definitions. Defines certain 
terms used in the Act, such as “extended 
health insurance,” “costs of medical care,” 
“insurer,” “pool” and “reinsured losses.” 
Among the definitions are: 

(1) Extended health insurance, meaning 
insurance against all costs paid or incurred 
for medical care as defined in the Internal 
Revenue Act. 

(2) Costs of medical care, include expenses 
of medical care incurred by or on behalf of 
persons covered by an extended health in- 
surance policy which are deductible in ac- 
cordance with provisions in the IRS Code. 

(3) Insurers, include any insurance com- 
pany or group of companies under common 
ownership authorized to engage in the in- 
surance business under laws of a State. 

(4) Pool, meaning association of insurance 
companies in a State formed or organized for 
the purpose of making extended health in- 
surance more readily available. 

(5) Reinsured losses, meaning losses on re- 
insurance claims under this Act and all di- 
rect expenses incurred in connection with 
such claims, including processing, verifying, 
and paying such losses. 


Title 1I—Establishment of program; 
State plans 


Section 201—Authority. Authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare to 
establish and carry out a National Cata- 
strophic Illness Insurance Program. 

Section 202—State Plans. Provides that 
the program shall involve the creation of 
Statewide plans providing extended health 
insurance, and that the Federal Government 
will reinsure insurers and pools of insurers 
who offer such insurance, Each insurer (or 
pool of insurers) will work with the State 
insurance authority in carrying out the 
Statewide plan. All plans would have to in- 
clude: 

(1) that extended health insurance be 
available to all eligible individuals, as defined 
in Sec. 203, and at a cost which is reasonable, 
as defined in Sec. 204, subject only to deducti- 
bles authorized in Sec. 205. 

(2) that where an insurer does not agree 
to write a policy of extended insurance, or 
does so under various limiting conditions, the 
State authority is notified. The policy would 
then be placed with a pool or otherwise as- 
signed to insurers by the “all-industry place- 
ment facility,” provided for in Sec. 206. 

(3) that data be compiled and studied in 
connection with the operation of the State- 
wide plan. 

(4) that certain reports be submitted to 
the State insurance authority by individual 
insurers. 

(5) that any cancellation of a policy pro- 
vide for reasonable notice to permit coverage 
under a new policy to be written under the 
plan. 

(6) that public information about the plan 
be readily distributed. 

Further, each plan would have to contain 
such terms, conditions, requirements and 
other provisions determined to be necessary 
to carry out the purpose of the program. 

Section 203—Eligible Individuals. In order 
to be eligible for policies issued under a 
State-wide plan, an individual would have 
to be a resident of the State and make ap- 
propriate application, or be a member of the 
household of such a person and his spouse, 
child, grandchild, parent or grandparent. 

Section 204—Premium Setting. Premium 
rates would be set on the basis of a study 
of the risks in question and accepted actu- 
arial principles. These rates would be promul- 
gated by the Secretary for use by States and 
insurers in charging for extended health in- 
surance issued under plans approved under 
Sec. 202 above. Rate differentials would be 
authorized on the basis of the number of 
persons covered in a family, or by other fac- 
tors approved by the Secretary, including the 
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different risks involved in various coverage 
arrangements. Where insurers established 
rates lower than those promulgated by the 
Secretary, any losses sustained by these in- 
surers or pools of insurers would be compen- 
sated by “premium equalizers” provided for 
in Sec. 504 of the bill. 

Section 205—Deductibles. Provides that, 
before payments are made under an extend- 
ed imsurance policy, a deductible must be 
satisfied through an equal amount of medical 
expenses paid or incurred by such individual. 
The amount of such deductible is determined 
by relating the extent of medical expenses 
to adjusted income and is equal to one-half 
of the amount by which a person's or fam- 
ity’s adjusted income exceeds $1,000 but does 
not exceed $2,000; plus all of the amount by 
which such adjusted income exceeds $2,000. 
(A person with an adjusted income of $10,- 
000 would have a deductible of $8,500.) 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“adjusted income” means the gross income 
of an individual or family for tax purposes 
less the aggregate amount of personal tax 
exemptions allowed the individual or family. 

For satisfying the deductible, costs paid 
and incurred with respect to an illness which 
began in the previous year and continued 
uninterrupted until such costs were paid or 
incurred, shall be considered to have been 
paid or incurred in such previous year. 

The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Section 206—All Industry Placement 
Facility. A State-wide plan must provide for 
an all-industry placement facility which 
would have the responsibility of distributing 
equitably the risks involved in the issuance 
of extended health insurance and which 
would seek to place insurance up to the full 
insurable value of the risk to be insured. 

Section 207—Industry Cooperation. Pro- 
vides that certain statements pledging par- 
ticipation and cooperation with the State 
insurance authority would be required of 
insurers seeking reinsurance under the pro- 
gram. In addition, no insurer shall direct 
any agent or broker not to solicit business 
through such a plan, nor penalize agents 
or brokers in any manner for submitting 
applications under the plan. 

Section 208—Plan Evaluation. Provides 
that the State plan shall be evaluated from 
time to time in accordance with criteria 
established by the Secretary. 


Title I1Il—Reinsurance coverage 


Section 301—Reinsurance of Losses under 
Extended Health Insurance Policies. Provides 
that the Secretary is authorized to reinsure 
against the losses which might be incurred 
under extended health insurance policies. 
Temporary reinsurance would be authorized 
immediately after enactment, but at the 
expiration of such temporary period, only 
permanent reinsurance is available to in- 
surers participating in a State-wide plan as 
provided for in title II. 

Section 302—Reinsurance Agreements and 
Premiums. Authorizes the Secretary to make 
agreements with insurers and pools for re- 
insurance in consideration of payments of 
reinsurance premiums deposited in the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
provided for in Sec. 503 of the bill. Reinsur- 
ance offered would pay an insurer or pool for 
total proved and approved claims for losses 
in connection with the provision of extended 
health insurance over and above the reten- 
tion of such losses by insurers which were 
required in accordance with the reinsurance 
contract. Terms would be made annually in 
connection with any reinsurance contract. 

Section 303—Conditions of Reinsurance. 
Provides a detailed procedure for imple- 
mentation of the reinsurance program in a 
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State within specified time requirements, 
taking into account certain State and local 
factors which might affect such implementa- 
tion. 

Section 304—Recovery of Premiums; Stat- 
ute of Limitations. Provides that the Govern- 
ment may recover in the courts any unpaid 
premiums lawfully payable to the Govern- 
ment by an insurer under provisions of a 5- 
year statute of limitations. 


Title IV——Government program with indus- 
try assistance 


Section 401—Federal Operation of Program 
in Noncooperating States. Authorizes after 
certain determinations that, where a State- 
wide program cannot be carried out, or that 
the objective of the program would be mate- 
rially assisted by the Federal Government's 
assumption of the plan, arrangements for 
operation by the Government may be car- 
ried out. Insurers would deal directly with 
the Federal Government as fiscal agents of 
the United States. 

Section 402—Adjustment and Payment of 
Claims. If a Federally-operated program is 
provided for, the Secretary is authorized to 
adjust and pay claims for proved and ap- 
proved losses covered by extended health 
insurance, 


Title V—Provisions of general applicabiltiy 


Section 501—Claims and Judicial Review. 
Provides procedures for judicial review of dis- 
allowances for claims for losses under the 
reinsurance program, whether State-wide or 
operating by the Federal Government. 

Section 502—Fiscal Intermediaries and 
Servicing Agents. Authorizes the Government 
to enter into contracts and other arrange- 
ments for claims review, receiving and dis- 
bursing funds for making payments, etc. 

Section 503—National Catastrophic Illness 
Insurance Fund. Provides for the creation of 
a fund for purposes of receiving premiums 
for reinsurance, paying claims, and so on. 

Section 504—Premium Equalization Pay- 
ments. Provides that the Secretary may make 
periodic payments to insurers and pools in 
recognition of reductions in premium rates 
below estimated risks as provided for in Sec. 
204. 


Section 505—Records, Annual Statement, 
and Audits. Self-explanatory. 

Section 506—General Powers. Authorizes 
the Secretary of HEW to exercise certain 
powers vested in the Secretary of HUD under 
the Housing Act of 1950, in addition to 
powers provided in this proposal. 

Section 507—Services and Facilities of 
Other Agencies. Provides that the Secretary 
may, on a reimbursable basis, utilize the 
services of other Government agencies. 

Section 508—Advance Payments. Author- 
izes necessary payment adjustments in con- 
nection with the program. 

Section 509—Tazation. Exempts the Na- 
tional Catastrophic Illness Insurance Fund 
from Federal taxation, except that any real 
property acquired by the Secretary as the 
result of reinsurance would be taxable by 
States or political subdivisions. 

Section 510—Appropriations. Authorizes 
such appropriations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of the bill. 


APPLICATION OF THE DEDUCTIBLE UNDER THE 
NATIONAL CATASTROPHIC ILLNESS PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1970 


The deductible, or the amount of medical 
costs which must be incurred or paid in one 
year before benefits begin under this in- 
surance, is based on individual or family in- 
come and would be as follows: 


Adjusted income: 


Deductible 
0 
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And so on up the scale. 

“Adjusted income” means the gross in- 
come of an individual or family for tax pur- 
poses less the aggregate amount of personal 
tax exemptions allowed. 

The deductible would be reduced by the 
amount of any payments, for the costs of 
care covered by the Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, or by any other public or private 
health insurance policy covering such care. 

Example: A family with an adjusted in- 
come of $10,000 would during a year be re- 
quired to pay or incur medical expenses to 
the extent of $8,500 (or to have insurance 
coverage to meet those expenses in whole or 
in part; Medicare or Medicaid payments 
would reduce the deductible similarly). At 
that point all medical expenses regardless of 
the extent, during that year, or for any 
lengthy illness or injury the treatment of 
which extends into another year, would be 
covered under such a policy. 


S. 4032—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO ESTABLISH A NATIONAL AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON AMERI- 
CAN INDIAN EDUCATION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the cause 
of the American Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut is in no field more pressing and 
deserving than in the vital field of edu- 
cation. The need for added funds and 
changed thinking has never been more 
urgent. I have lately called this to the 
attention of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, now considering these mat- 
ters. I ask unanimous consent that my 
testimony be printed in the Rrecorp and 
that a related bill which I herewith in- 
troduce may be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the testimony 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4032) to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Ameri- 
can Indian Education, introduced by Mr. 
Harris, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The testimony, presented by Mr. 
Harris, is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HARRIS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 
committee, I thank you for this opportunity 
to present testimony on the appropriations 
for the Education Services of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The increase of $25,- 
993,000 in the 1971 budget along with the 
$150,000 increase by the House of Represent- 
atives for the education of American In- 
dians, Eskimos and Aleuts is encouraging 
and is desperately needed; but it is still not 
adequate, 

I come today to request additional fund- 
ing. The basis of my request is need—dire 
and urgent need for changes and improve- 
ment in the education of young American 
Indian people. 

These are the statistics that convey some 
idea of the depth of the problem: 

Ten percent of all American Indians over 
fourteen years of age have had no school- 
ing at all; sixty percent have less than an 
eighth grade education; and the average 
schooling of Indian children is only five 
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years. The average school drop-out rate is 
fifty percent, compared with a national aver- 
age of only twenty-nine percent. 

Only 57 percent of Indian men are in 
the labor force, compared with seventy per- 
cent for non-Indians—a reflection of levels 
of education and skills. The rate of unem- 
ployment for American Indians remains close 
to forty percent, reaching eighty percent in 
some areas at certain seasons. The median 
income of Indian men is only a little over 
one-third the median income for non-In- 
dian men, 

These are not just abstract figures and 
statistics. They stand for human beings with 
less than a full chance to achieve the Ameri- 
can promise. They should disturb us greatly 
and move us to action. And action means, 
most importantly, more money. 

But, I am also convinced that the most 
generous funding to perpetuate the present 
system and basic philosophy would still be 
unsatisfactory. In every other way, except 
finances, we have done too much, too much 
of it wrong. 

An illuminating story tells of a mother 
who was teaching her son the concept of 
choice and sharing. She gave him two ap- 
ples, a large one and a small one, with the 
instruction that he give his little sister first 
choice. Later, the mother saw the girl eating 
the small apple. Curious, she asked the child 
if her brother had given her a choice. “Oh, 
yes,” said the child. “He told me I could 
have the little apple or none at all.” 

Many American Indians feel this is simi- 
lar to the choice they have had from the 
beginning: either become a white man and 
have a chance, or stay an Indian and suffer. 

For five hundred years many Indians have 
preferred to suffer. Alvin Josephy, in his 
book, The Indian Heritage of America, calls 
the survival of American Indians one of the 
most miraculous facts of the mid-twentieth 
century. “Despite almost five hundred years 
of a history marked generally by attempts 
to exterminate American Indians or force 
them, by one means or another, to adopt the 
cultures of their conquerors, they—and their 
attachment to their Indian heritage—are 
far from extinct.” 

During the sixties we have begun to see 
the rise in new streams of thought. Ameri- 
can Indians have become more vocal, de- 
manding their right to self-determination 
without the fear of termination. More non- 
Indians have begun to understand that the 
either/or choice for American Indians has 
been no choice at all. 

Angie Debo, an outstanding Oklahoma 
historian, studied the early education sys- 
tems of the Choctaw and the Cherokee In- 
dian tribes when they controlled their own 
schools and wrote of the Choctaws: 

“As a result of its excellent public schools 
system the Choctaw Nation had a much 
higher proportion of educated people than 
any of the neighboring states; the number 
of college graduates one encounters in any 
contemporary record is surprising; and the 
quality of written English used by the Choc- 
taws in both their officials and private cor- 
respondence is distinctly superior to that of 
the white people surrounding them.” 

Angie Debo has written that the Cherokee 
Nation in Oklahoma in the 1880's had a lit- 
eracy level in English that surpassed that of 
the White population in neighboring Texas 
and Arkansas. 

This is what existed a hundred years ago, 
before control of Indian schools and tribal 
governments was assumed by the federal 
government, and the trap of dependence was 
first sprung. 

Where are the Indian school boards Con- 
gress approved last year? Funds that were 
to be used for that purpose have been with- 
held by the Administration. I can only take 
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this to mean that the government still has 
not grasped the core of the basic problem, 
the right and necessity of American Indians 
to have a real say about the education of 
their young people. As a beginning step, it 
is mandatory that we again approve the 
$300,000 we appropriated last year for this 
purpose. The money should be used to set 
up such Indian school boards and provide 
for expenses in connection therewith. 

The rest of my recommendations are for 
increase of funds in certain areas. We must 
consider Indian children who attend both 
reservation and mnonreservation public 
schools. Today, 32.6 percent of Indian chil- 
dren go to BIA schools, and the problems 
extend beyond the special and tragic prob- 
lems relating to boarding schools, which I 
shall discuss later. 

Language difficulties, lack of professional 
guidance and counseling assistance, lack of 
adequate kindergarten and Head Start pro- 
grams and other factors have all been sug- 
gested as being partially responsible for our 
failures, and all have contributed to them. I 
was, therefore, pleased that the 1971 Budget 
request included a $2,400,000 increase in 
kindergarten funding for teacher training, 
visiting coordinators, and other related pro- 
grams, as well as increases in funding for 
supplies and materials. 

Nevertheless, there are specific programs 
which I believe should receive additional 
funding in excess of that requested in the 
1971 Budget. 

First is the need to double the $1,200,000 
requested increase for financial aid to In- 
dian college students. In the Department of 
the Interior Budget Justifications, FY 1971, 
it is set forth that there has been a “sharp 
increase in the number of applications for 
scholarship aid.” It is further set forth that 
one of the major reasons for Indian stu- 
dents leaving college has been a lack of 
adequate funding. Even with the 1971 in- 
creases for scholarship aid, the average grant 
per student will only be $1100. This is $100 
less than the $1200 average set for grants 
in 1970 and is substantially below what is 
provided students in vocational training. 
Because of the inadequacy of scholarship 
funds, many married Indian students have 
not been able to secure scholarships, and 
those that do, find that they are inadequate. 
The Indian members of the National Coun- 
cil on Indian Opportunity, earlier this year, 
stated the need for more Indian teachers. 
They rightly recognized that one way to 
solve this problem is to strengthen the schol- 
arship aid program. I, therefore, request that 
the $1,000,000 increase for the scholarship 
program voted by the House be retained and 
increased to $1,200,000. 

Secondly, funds are needed for training 
programs for school teachers, dormitory 
counselors and others in the local Indian 
cultures and value systems. When the Choc- 
taws and Cherokees were running their own 
educational systems, the teachers, of course, 
understood the backgrounds and ways of 
the children. Today, teachers without this 
understanding or training may interpret 
shyness as lack of ability. The Indian mem- 
bers of the National Council on Indian Op- 
portunity in discussing this problem stated: 

“There is no excuse for a quiet, shy In- 
dian child being labeled and treated as 
dumb and un-responsive by an uncompre- 
hending teacher.” 

It would be highly beneficial if a training 
program in the local Indian cultures and 
value systems could be provided, and I, 
therefore, recommend that $200,000 be added 
to the Budget for this purpose. 

Thirdly, I recommend that Indian studies 
courses in the languages, histories and cul- 
tures of American Indians be established in 
all Indian schools or schools of high Indian 
population—as well as in similar colleges 
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and universities. As a part of this request, 
funds should be made available to provide 
better and more relevant, less derogatory 
textbooks and other teaching materials con- 
cerning American Indians, Eskimos and 
Aleuts. 

A recent article in the Saturday Review, 
entitled, “A Usable History for the Red Man,” 
sets forth the urgent need for this funding. 
For the benefit of the Subcommittee, a copy 
of this article is attached, and I ask that it 
be printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

$200,000 would provide a beginning step 
this year for the establishment of these 
much-needed courses and materials. The 
program should then be expanded as we 
gain experience. 

Fourth, I recommend that the $7,701,000 
item in the Budget for operation of Federal 
schools and dormitories should be increased 
and should be considered in connection with 
the urgent need to change our thinking 
about Indian education. 

The purpose of this item is set forth at 
page IA-16 of the Department of the Inte- 
rior Budget Justifications, FY 1971, in which 
it is stated in part: 

Without increases in appropriations to off- 
set rising costs, Bureau schools have been 
forced to curtail purchases of textbooks and 
instructional supplies, postpone replacement 
of dormitory furnishings and supplies, and 
operate schools with inadequate staffing. 
Pupil-teacher ratios of 30 to 1 are common. 
Pupil personnel services (guidance and 
counseling, recreation, school social work, 
psychological services and special education) 
are extremely limited. The only meaningful 
pupil personnel services are guidance and 
counseling in secondary schools and these 
are staffed at less than half of national 
standards for public schools. Textbooks and 
other educational and dormitory supplies 
have been depleted, and summer program 
activities were drastically curtailed. The in- 
creases requested will permit the Federal 
school system to operate at minimum ade- 
quate standards—giving schools sufficient 
text books and teaching supplies to meet 
needs of the students, allowing for filling 
of vacancies, and providing furnishings in 
dormitories at a level adequate to create a 
homelike atmosphere and acquainting the 
students with desirable standards of living 
as well as to make their surroundings safe 
and comfortable. 

Quite obviously, the $7,701,000 is a much- 
needed item in the Budget, but there is 
little reason for rejoicing, since only “min- 
imum adequate standards” are assured. Fur- 
thermore, even though the high teacher- 
pupil ratio is admitted and there is obvi- 
ous inadequacy in guidance counseling, no 
funds are asked for meeting these needs 
in the breakdown of the $7,701,000 shown 
at pages IA-17 and 18. 

I would think that, as a minimum, an 
additional $2,000,000 should be provided for 
more teachers and for more counseling and 
guidance personnel. 

Fifth, I recommend two rather small in- 
creases in the amounts for contracts with 
state departments of education and public 
school districts for partial costs of educat- 
ing increased numbers of Indian students 
and to meet increased operational costs. 

An increase of $501,500 is provided in the 
Budget request for such counseling and 
guidance service contracts, but, as set forth 
in the Budget Justication, that amount 
“does not provide for any expansion of 
these services.” This program has proved to 
be beneficial and needed and a commitment 
to expand it should be made. 

An increase of 863,000 is asked in the 
Budget for teacher aides in public schools 
contracts. Here, again, apparently no increase 
is asked in the number of teacher aides, 
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despite the fact that the Budget Justifica- 
tion contains the following comment: 

“Indian-speaking aides have proven in- 
valuable in primary groups of Indian-speak- 
Ing children.” 

Both of these programs have much merit 
and should in keeping with increases in en- 
roliment, be expanded. I, therefore, recom- 
mend that the items in the Budget for these 
programs be at least doubled. 

These recommendations are essential if 
we are going to improve the educational op- 
portunities for American Indian, Eskimo 
and Aleut children in government and pub- 
lic schools. 

Even though the funds asked in the Pres- 
ident’s 1971 Budget and the increases which 
I requested, are absolutely required, it is 
still true that the boarding school system 
will be continued. To be completely realis- 
tic, we know at the moment that the only 
alternative to the boarding school in many 
areas is no schooling at all, 

What does it take for Congress to make 
a commitment to begin systematically to 
eliminate boarding schools? The facts that 
are available should be a sufficient impetus 
to cause Congress to take drastic action. 

Forty-thousand Indian children now at- 
tend boarding schools. Of this number, 
nine-thousand are nine years or under. Un- 
fortunately, many of the boarding schools 
are not located near enough to the homes 
of the children to permit even week-end, 
holiday or occasional weekday visits by 
parents. 

At the present time, only 163 of the 1025 
students attending Chilocco Indian School 
in Oklahoma are from Oklahoma, the re- 
mainder being primarily from the North- 
west and Alaska. Only 185 of the 322 stu- 
dents attending Concho Indian School in 
Oklahoma are from Oklahoma. Only 88 of 
the 275 students at Fort Sill Indian School 
in Oklahoma are from Oklahoma. And only 
71 of the 347 students attending Riverside 
Indian School in Oklahoma are from 
Oklahoma. 

What are we doing to the Indian child and 
to his parents by transferring these chil- 
dren hundreds and thousands of miles from 
home at such young ages? While the rate 
of suicide for all Indian youth is tragic 
enough, three times the national average, 
the average for Indian boarding school stu- 
dents is five to seven times the national 
average! 

The frustrations and heartaches of the 
Indian parents are intolerable. The follow- 
ing account is all too typical: 

“My boy's in Albuquerque Indian School. 
He’s learning to drink. Now the Principal 
wrote me a letter that he was drinking. 
He also stole. Was put in jail one night. 
Thats why we want to build a school over 
there ourselves. We run a school ourselves. 
Many things to teach them at home—how 
to farm and put saddles on horses ... We 
want our children to write English too. We 
want our children back.” 

Another parent after learning of trouble 
that her Indian daughter had experienced 
said: 

“If she had not had to go hundreds of 
miles from home this would never have 
happened.” 

The thought of sending nine year-old chil- 
dren off to boarding schools away from 
their homes and the plea to have “our 
children back” have almost led me to be- 
lieve the only alternative to boarding schools, 
no schooling at all, may be preferable if 
it would force us to wake up to the com- 
mitment which is needed to solve this 
problem. 

We know there are solutions. The Ramah 
High School at Ramah, New Mexico will be 
reopened for the next school term permitting 
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150 Indian students to attend school in their 
own community. 

I, therefore, propose that funds be added 
to the 1971 Budget to establish a National 
Advisory Commission on American Indian 
Education that would be directed as follows: 

1. to present to the Congress within six 
months a step-by-step plan for the elimi- 
nation of Indian boarding schools within a 
very short period, actually stated. Perhaps 
other uses could be made of the boarding 
school facilities such as for vocational train- 
ing and other such educational uses agree- 
able to the Indians involved; 

2. to draft a comprehensive Indian Educa- 
tion Act to meet the full educational needs 
of all Indian, Eskimo and Aleut children, not 
only in government schools, but also in pub- 
lic schools, and providing for better coordi- 
nation of all Indian education programs; 

3. to devise and recommend methods to 
achieve faster action to permit and encourage 
greater control of Indian schools by Indians 
and to increase their participation in deci- 
sion-making in the public schools; and 

4. to recommend ways of utilizing modern 
educational communication techniques, bi- 
lingual methods and other programs to im- 
prove educational opportunities of Indian 
youth as a showcase of the finest education 
America can provide. 

Based on funds provided for similar con» 
missions, I recommend that the sum of $500,- 
000 be provided for this purpose. I am intro- 
ducing separate authorizing legislation to 
create this Commission, and I ask that a 
copy of it be printed at the conclusion of 
my statement. The Indian members of the 
National Council on Indian Opportunity rec- 

the need to completely restructure 
the “basic educational concepts” of Indian 
education, stating: 

“A full generation of Indian adults have 
been severly damaged by an unresponsive and 
destructive educational system. At a time 
when economic survival in society requires 
increasing comprehension of both general 
knowledge and technical skills, Indians are 
lost at the lowest level of achievement of any 
group within our society. We must not lose 
this generation of Indian children as well.” 

Mr. Chairman, that is the plea—that is our 
challenge. 

In 20th century America, can a people 
retain their individuality, their unique pride 
in their past, and still participate fully in the 
promise of this country? Not simply for the 
sake of American Indians, but for every mi- 
nority group, for every individual, for all of 
us who proudly call ourselves Americans, the 
answer is “yes,” and I hope that this Com- 
mittee will move to make this possible at 
last by funding Indian education at a proper 
level. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


s. 3295 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, that at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McInTyRE) be added as cosponsors of 
S. 3295, to amend sections 201(s) and 
409 of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, as amended, relating to food 
additives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Ss. 3604 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that, at the next 
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printing, the name of the Senator from 
California (Mr. MURPHY), be added as 
a cosponsor of S. 3604, to authorize the 
establishment of an older worker com- 
munity service program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

S. 3724 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN), the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. BURDICK) , the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CuHurcH), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EaAsTLAND), the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. (Er- 
vIn), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Gore), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Harris), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. HoLLAaND), the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HoLrLINGs), the 
Senators from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD 
and Mr. METCALF), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr, TALMADGE), the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), and the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) be added as co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3724), to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect 
to ammunition recordkeeping require- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
Lone). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


S. 3867 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as 
a cosponsor of S. 3867, to assure opportu- 
nities for employment and training to 
unemployed and underemployed persons, 
to assist States and local communities in 
providing needed public services, and for 
other purposes. ’ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3974 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the names of the 
Senator from California (Mr. Cranston), 
the Senator from California (Mr. MUR- 
PHY), the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs), the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HuGuHes), the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits), and the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson) be added as co- 
sponsors of S. 3974, to provide support 
for the health manpower needs in the 
medical and dental educational programs 
for private nonprofit medical and dental 
schools in the District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

CXVI——1365—Part 16 
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IMPROVEMENT AND MODERNIZA- 
TION OF THE POSTAL SERVICE— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 742 


Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 3842) to improve and modernize 
the postal service and to establish the 
U.S. Postal Service, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 609 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a 
cosponsor of amendment No. 609 to H.R. 
17123, to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 720 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the able Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), who now 
presides over the Senate, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing 
of amendment No. 720 to H.R. 15628, to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
the name of the junior Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Packwoop) be added as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 739 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN), the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), and the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) be added as co- 
sponsors of amendment No. 739 to 
S. 3842, to improve and modernize the 
postal service and to establish the U.S. 
Postal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 
AMENDMENT NO. 742 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to the Foreign 
Military Sales Act, and ask that it be 
printed under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to clarify the 
situation created by the adoption of 
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amendment 708—the so-called second 
Byrd amendment. 

I opposed amendment 708, as did the 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, because I feel that it has the un- 
fortunate potential for being interpreted 
as Senate acquiescence in the concept of 
virtually self-defined power devolving on 
the President, as Commander ir. Chief, in 
the world of “undeclared” wars in which 
we now live. 

My misgivings about the potential ef- 
fect of the second Byrd amendment, as 
perhaps prejudicing a definition of the 
respective war powers of the Congress 
and the President as Commander in 
Chief, are shared by others within the 
Senate, and without. 

The Cooper-Church amendment, in my 
judgment, is an historic move in the 
Senate to use the Congress’ power of ap- 
propriations to affect warmaking power. 
I do not believe anyone has, or could, 
challenge the clear constitutional power 
of Congress over appropriations, 

In a broader sense, however, the issue 
before the Senate and the Nation is a new 
and modern delineation in practice of the 
respective war powers of the Congress 
and the President, in the current cir- 
cumstances. The basic constitutional 
war powers involved are those specified 
to the Congress in article I, section 8 of 
the Constitution, over and above the 
power of the purse which is not in any 
dispute whatsoever. 

In my judgment, it is most important 
that Senate action should not have prej- 
udiced the debate, and final delineation, 
of the policy war powers in dealing with 
the Cooper-Church amendment which 
relies on the appropriations power. Yet, 
I regret to say I believe that the second 
Byrd amendment has a very serious po- 
tential for prejudicing the final outcome 
of this most vital issue; hence the 
amendment I now offer. 

For, whatever interpretation Sena- 
tors may put upon the language of 
amendment 708, the crucial interpreta- 
tion in practice will be the interpreta- 
tion of the President who has the sole 
Executive power to implement the For- 
eign Military Sales Act. 

The purpose of my amendment is to 
balance off the potentially prejudicial 
nature of the second Byrd amendment. 
The Byrd amendment reserves the broad- 
est possible definition of Presidential 
power. 

The problem that I found with it—and 
I was one of the very few, unhappily for 
me, who voted against the Byrd amend- 
ment—was that it tended to leave to the 
President the definition of the term 
“anywhere in the world,” in determining 
what he could do with the Armed Forces 
of the United States. If a Marine guard’s 
life in an Embassy in Nepal, for example, 
were in danger, we were really saying to 
the President, “If you say that you have 
to engage in military operations to pro- 
tect that man, we now construe your 
powers to mean that you can.” 

My amendment reserves in full the 
delineation of Congress constitutional 
powers respecting warmaking. The net 
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effect is to leave for future consideration 
a full and open disposition, unprejudiced 
either way, of the respective war powers 
of the Congress and the President. 

I have introduced a bill, S. 3964, which 
I feel offers a good solution to the broader 
question of the division of the war pow- 
ers. I hope the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the whole historic con- 
stitutional issue in connection with S. 
3964 and any other bills which might be 
introduced on this subject. It is too im- 
portant a matter to be disposed of 
through any controversial language 
which imperils, by definition, the divi- 
sion, and balance of the warmaking 
powers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask for just 1 minute 
more, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. To declare war and to 
regulate the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

We are all, in this matter, servants of 
the Senate. I feel it my duty to submit 
the question. We will debate it. Let us 
see what the Senate wants to do. But in 
the meantime, I should like Senators to 
feel that they can have a look at it and 
especially the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Byrp). 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, my first and cursory examination 
of the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) leads me to believe that 
there will be no objection to the amend- 
ment, and no opposition. 

Certainly there was nothing meant in 
the language of the Byrd-Griffin amend- 
ment No. 708 which was meant to im- 
pugn the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. As was stated so many times dur- 
ing the debate, nothing we could add to 
the language of the bill would in any 
way add to or detract from the con- 
stitutional powers of the President. It 
was only the fear that we might say 
something in the Cooper-Church lan- 
guage that would adversely affect or re- 
strict the proper exercise of those con- 
stitutional powers by the President as 
Commander in Chief. 

May I say, anent the Senator’s refer- 
ence to the President’s power under the 
Byrd amendment—I believe the Senator 
indicated that we were leaving up to the 
President the decision as to when an 
emergency situation would arise which 
would necessitate action on his part to 
protect the lives of American troops. I 
think the President would have to make 
that determination. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Senator forgive me for interrupting? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. The 
Senator has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. That was not my point. 
I agree with the Senator in that. The 
Commander in Chief does have broad 
Executive and command authority. My 
point was, “How long, O Lord, and at 
what cost?” 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Once we 
agree, and I think all sides have agreed, 
that if there is a dire situation imperiling 
the lives of American troops, and it is so 
imminent that it would be impracticable 
for the President to consult with Con- 
gress, then he must act, because he has 
the constitutional authority and the duty 
to act, to protect the lives of our service- 
men. 

Once we open that door, once we admit 
that he has this power and authority, 
then I think it becomes academic, be- 
cause who would decide when such an 
emergency situation has arisen? Cer- 
tainly not the 535 Members of Congress, 
but only the Commander in Chief, under 
the Constitution, could and would make 
that decision. 

That is what we were saying in the 
Byrd amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that by expressing himself—and I am 
very grateful to the Senator for his 
fairmindedness—as he has on this 
amendment, he relieves me considerably. 
My objective is that we should all agree. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. One more minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will tell the Senator my 
fundamental purpose: I think this power 
to put us into war and to wage war is so 
awesome that we must share it. That is 
what I am saying. And that is what the 
Constitution says, in its deep wisdom. 

We have not abdicated our power 
specified in the Constitution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I simply 
wish to assure the Senator from New 
York again that my examination of his 
verbiage causes me no concern. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. First, I commend the 
Senator from New York for the amend- 
ment he has offered. It brings back into 
focus a matter which has become 
confused. 

As I recall, it was the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) who observed earlier that the 
provisions of the Constitution exist 
whether Congress gives explicit recog- 
nition to them or not. Senators recog- 
nize that the Constitution confers cer- 
tain powers upon the President, includ- 
ing his function as Commander in Chief. 
Some Presidents have defined their 
powers largely; some Presidents have 
defined them narrowly. The scope of 
definition is a legitimate subject of 
debate. 

Nothing is said about that in the 
Cooper-Church amendment. The power 
the President has as Commander in 
Chief, whatever it might be, continues 
to exist. Nothing in our amendment— 
and we could not do it anyway—impugns 
such constitutional powers as the Pres- 
ident may have as Commander in Chief. 

The new amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York simply treats 
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Congress as we have treated the Presi- 
dency. It would make explicit what was 
already implicit. Thus, we would assert 
that nothing in the Cooper-Church 
amendment impugns the constitutional 
powers that belong to Congress with re- 
spect to declaring war, to provide for 
the Government and regulation of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
so forth. The Javits amendment gives 
proper balance to the proposition that 
the Constitution vests certain war pow- 
ers in the Presidency and certain war 
powers in Congress, That is all. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that 
the Cooper-Church amendment is an ex- 
ercise of the power of the purse, an ex- 
clusive power of Congress, Only Congress 
can deny or prohibit the use of public 
money. If the Cooper Church amend- 
ment is agreed to, then the Senate will 
have said that no public money will be 
available after July 1 to do particular 
things in Cambodia. This is Congress’ 
exclusive right. No Senator in the debate 
has said that the President may spend 
money in ways prohibited by Congress. 
No Senator has said that control of the 
public purse belongs to the President as 
Commander in Chief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Idaho has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. If the Cooper-Church 
amendment were to become law, Con- 
gress, in exercising its exclusive power 
over the purse, will have declared that 
after July 1, 1970, no public money will 
be available for retaining American 
forces in Cambodia, for sending in 
American military advisers or instruc- 
tors, for hiring mercenaries, or for en- 
tering into aerial combat above Cam- 
bodia in support of Cambodian forces. 
This was the original substance and 
thrust of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, and, after 7 weeks of debate, this 
remains its substance and thrust. 

Hopefully, the Senate will see fit to 
adopt the amendment when the final 
vote takes place on Tuesday afternoon. 

I commend the Senator from New 
York for what he has done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes to answer questions. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho has clearly ex- 
pressed the position of the sponsors of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. After 
the first Byrd amendment was defeated, 
several amendments were propnsed by 
the Senator from West Virginia to the 
sponsors of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. As I recall, three or four such 
amendments were suggested. In each 
case, we said to the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) that we could not 
go along with the amendments he pro- 
posed because they related specifically 
to and would limit our amendment, and 
would affect its operative sections. 
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Senators will remember that the first 
Byrd amendment would have amended 
subsection 1 and, was an exception to 
subsection 1, providing in substance that 
if the President so determined, nothing 
would preclude him from using such 
powers as he thought were necessary to 
protect our forces to facilitate their with- 
drawal from Vietnam. In the cospon- 
sors’ views, it was an escape clause. 

We agreed that as the Mansfield 
amendment, in a comprehensive but 
general way, stated that the powers of 
the President as Commander in Chief 
should not be impugned and that recog- 
nition of the President’s power to pro- 
tect U.S. forces was implicit in the 
Mansfield amendment, the approval of 
the second Byrd amendment was appro- 
priate to state the power explicable. It 
is a part of the Mansfield amendment. It 
cannot affect our sections 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
which depend upon the denial of funds 
for the operations we have described in 
sections 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

So I do not accept the statement made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations (Mr. 
FULBRIGHT) and his interpretation of the 
language of the Senator Byrd amend- 
ment, which has no operative effect on 
the Cooper-Church amendment. There 
was not time enough to respond to his 
statement that day. 

President Nixon, as he came into office, 
inherited a war, and there inured to 
him all the powers of the Commander in 
Chief, whatever they are. We have gen- 
erally agreed in this debate that they 
are defensive in nature. They could not 
incude the authority to make a new war 
in Cambodia in support of Cambodia. 
That is our position. I would be very 
much surprised if Senators would argue 
that the power to protect our forces 
would include the authority to make a 
new war in Cambodia, for Cambodia, 
without the consent of the Congress. I 
think the position taken by the New 
York Times in its editorial this morning 
is correct. President Johnson could not 
wage war in South Vietnam simply be- 
cause of the SEATO Treaty. That treaty 
could only become operative article IV, 
through the constitutional processes of 
the United States. It is my view, and I 
expressed it in the 2 days of debate on 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution when it was 
adopted, that the resolution we acted 
under article IV of the treaty to give 
President Johnson wide powers. Now 
that the resolution is on the way out, 
whether by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Kansas (Mr. DOLE) or, 
later, by approval of the Mathias reso- 
lution from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I think it is clear that the 
President’s powers are defensive in na- 
ture, and applicable to his plan of with- 
drawing our forces. 

So I have no objection to the amend- 
ment submitted by the distinguished 
Senator from New York (Senator Jav- 
ITs), because it states congressional con- 
stitutional authority. Also, as he has said, 
“It will serve to remove doubts.” The 
Senator is thoughtful and helpful. 

Senator Byrp has stated that he did 
not interpret the language of his second 
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amendment in such a way as approving 
engagement in a war for Cambodia or in 
@ new commitment for war in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like, first of all, to commend the distin- 
guished Senator from New York for this 
balance, this clarification, which I feel is 
needed in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. I should like to ask the Senator, 
however, this question: We are dealing 
now with a declaration of war. To de- 
clare war is simply to proclaim, to say 
aloud, to make known what we are doing. 
But that does not necessarily mean that 
we are dealing with the power to make 
war. We live in a world where there is no 
declaration of war any more. I will be 
satisfied that it is the intention of the 
distinguished Senator to recommend 
that we do proceed with the process of 
debate which has been described by the 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour 
of 12 o’clock having arrived—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing that the morning hour has ex- 
pired, that the period for the transaction 
of routine morning business may be ex- 
tended for a while, with statements 
therein limited to 3 minutes, after which 
the unfinished business will be im- 
mediately laid down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we do not 
mean in any way by this amendment that 
we are detracting from the discussion 
that should take place on S. 409 which 
I have introduced, and the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator from 
New York, on the warmaking powers, 
where we are not talking about a declara- 
tion of war which we apparently do not 
do as nations any more, but where we 
make war because, after all, we were in 
a war in Korea under orders of President 
Truman for a long period of time. It was 
several months before we ever even knew. 
We certainly did not proclaim it. We did 
not know in this country that we were 
engaged in an armed conflict. There is a 
great deal of clarification of the Con- 
stitution and the practices now of na- 
tions to make war without declaring it. 
This is certainly not, as I interpret it, a 
substitute for that subsequent debate 
which should be carried on separately. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly not. It is only 
asserted as a basis upon which that de- 
bate can take place substantively, not 
just academically, to research the power 
which we will try to define, by the fine 
initiative set by the Senator from Il- 
linois, and by what I have tried to do 
along the same line in S. 3964. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thought 
that the Senator from Illinois was going 
to ask a question similar to the one I had 
in mind, but I must say that I would like 
to premise my question on the fact that 
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I must insist that when the Constiution 
requires that Congress declare war, it 
means exactly what it says. I am not 
ready to suggest, certainly in the case of 
a limited war, that Congress should not 
carry out its constitutional power on 
that point. 

The Senator from New York well 
knows that when he refers to the power 
of Congress to declare a war, there is no 
requirement that there be a formal dec- 
laration of war, that what is required 
is that Congress evidence its will. 

My question is whether there is any in- 
tention to elaborate upon the meaning 
of a declaration of war by Congress dur- 
ing discussion on the legislative history 
of his amendment. Some well meaning 
citizens think that the Constitution re- 
quires a formal declaration of war which, 
of course, could trigger off all kinds of 
international law implications and 
which, I would guess, most Members of 
Congress would be very much opposed 
to; but, on the other hand, that does not 
mean there cannot be a de facto declara- 
tion of war which satisfies the Constitu- 
tion but does not at the same time trig- 
ger off some of the international law im- 
plications which would be contrary to 
our national interest. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Senator 
that I agree thoroughly with the funda- 
mental thrust of his thinking. I am not 
so sure about a de facto declaration of 
war. I do not know that there is such 
a thing. But I agree with him in general 
terms. All I am trying to do here is to re- 
tain without prejudice a basis for fur- 
ther legislating, if we wish to. I am not 
seeking in any way to define, not even in 
the limited way the Byrd second amend- 
ment does concerning the President’s 
Commander in Chief power, to define 
what are the powers of Congress. I feel 
that, as we did go ahead with some 
definition of the President’s powers, we 
had better balance that off by saying it 
does not mean we are giving anything 
up so far as the war powers given to Con- 
gress in the Constitution are concerned. 

Mr. MILLER. We should understand 
that any time an amendment like this is 
introduced, there are certain people who 
imply certain things from it and, unfor- 
tunately, sometimes the implications are 
contrary to the intention of the authors 
themselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre). The time of the Senator 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in making 
this unanimous-consent request, I am 
indebted to other Senators who have in- 
dulged me; thus I only feel it proper that 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
another 5 minutes and hope that the 
Senators concerned will help me. I will 
not say anything, if they will help me 
by curtailing their time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for another 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McINnTyrE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. If I may continue, I 
should like to have the distinguished 
Senator from New York affirm what I 
think is in his mind, that he does not 
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have any suggestion or implication in 
the amendment that there must be a 
formal declaration of war by Con- 
gress—— 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. To satisfy the Consti- 
tution—— 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. But Con- 
gress can, and I believe that we will, find 
other ways and means by which Congress 
can act. But I think that all these ways 
will be premised upon the power of Con- 
gress as stated in the Constitution. 

Mr. MILLER. May I add this, that 
the Senator from Iowa has stated many 
times the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was, 
for all practical purposes, a declaration 
of war, especially when we take into ac- 
count the legislative history made here 
on the floor of the Senate in the colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky and the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

When the Senator from Kentucky, in 
going through the resolution, said, “Do 
I understand that the powers authorized 
by this resolution could lead to a war?” 
the answer by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas was: “That is the way I inter- 
pret it.” 

Now, with that legislative history and 
the recitals in the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution, it seems to me that the constitu- 
tional requirements were satisfied. I am 
afraid, however, that some people think 
we have to have a formal declaration of 
war, which I personally have always op- 
posed, because of the international law 
implications. I appreciate the Senator 
stating that there is nothing in the of- 
fer of his amendment, or in the amend- 
ment itself, which implies there should 
be a formal declaration of war to satisfy 
the constitutional requirement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not believe that 
Congress need have a formal declaration 
of war every time it lends itself to war. 

Mr. SPONG. First, Mr. President, I 
want to commend the distinguished 
Senator from New York for introducing 
this language. I concur with the inter- 
pretation by the Senator from Kentucky 
of the second Byrd amendment. I should 
like to say to the Senator from New 
York that while the introduction of his 
amendment is prompted by the adoption 
of the second Byrd amendment, its bal- 
ancing factor relates to the Mansfield 
amendment as modified by the second 
Byrd amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it would balance 
both, but I would not wish to exclude 
either. 

Mr. SPONG. As to the questions posed 
by the distinguished Senator from Iowa, 
the Senator from New York seeks to 
grant no new power to anyone? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. SPONG. But merely to state what 
all of us recognize the constitutional pre- 
rogatives presently to be, before further 
definition? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. Nothing 
already defined precludes us from defin- 
ing our policy. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is offered in the whole con- 
text of the discussion we have had here 
in the Senate during the past 5 or 6 
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weeks on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, the Byrd amendments and the 
Mansfield amendment, all of which re- 
late to Southeast Asia on widening or 
contracting the war, the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief, and 
the role of Congress. 

The questions asked the sponsor of the 
amendment so far have been directed to 
the powers of Congress to declare war. 

Mr, question is this: The other part of 
the amendment states: 

Nothing contained in this section shall be 
deemed to impugn the Constitutional pow- 
ers of the Congress including the power to 
declare war and to make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the Armed Forces 
of the United States 


Now, as I say, this amendment in the 
context of the war in Southeast Asia. 
May I ask the Senator from New York 
what does he mean by this language— 

Nothing contained in this section shall 
be deemed to impugn the Constitutional 
powers of the Congress including the power 
to declare war and to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 


Insofar as this debate and the war in 
Southeast Asia is concerned? 

Mr. JAVITS. I can explain that, I hope 
quickly. In the first place, my amend- 
ment closely parallels the the Mansfield- 
Byrd language. More pertinently, it 
closely paraphrases the Constitution. 
That is what the Constitution says. 

The Senator from West Virginia’s 
amendment says that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, can react when the 
troops are endangered, wherever de- 
ployed. I agree. But there is a point at 
which that power ceases or, at least, the 
power of Congress comes into dominant 
play. Iam not trying to define that point 
now. I am preserving our right to do it 
under the Constitution. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre). The Senator’s time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McIntyre). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, if I may 
proceed a bit further, in all honesty 
and fairness I do not see that the Sena- 
tor has answered my question as to what 
he means by injecting the language, 
“rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the Armed Forces of the United 
States.” I can understand that first part 
of it. That is simple enough. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I can an- 
swer the question by saying that I think 
the Vietnam war is sui juris, once we 
have cleared the books of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. Once we have done that, 
the President has such powers and only 
such powers as the Constitution gives 
him. 

I believe that we can curtail the powers 
of the President in Vietnam by the power 
of the purse, the power to declare war 
and make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the Armed Forces. I think 
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that we have those constitutional powers. 
However, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment does not try to do that. It uses only 
the power of the purse. The so-called Mc- 
Govern amendment does not do that. But 
I believe we do continue to have the war 
powers reserved to Congress in article I, 
section 8, of the Constitution, as well, and 
that we can, and must, learn to use those 
powers in the contemporary context. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly agree with the Senator as far as 
the power of the purse is concerned. No 
one disputes that. But is the Senator say- 
ing that under the language, “make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
Armed Forces of the United States” that 
we as a Senate could make tactical deci- 
sions to say that the President should 
make this move or that move and not 
make this move or that move in the con- 
duct of the war in Southeast Asia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am not 
prepared to say that we cannot make 
“tactical” decisions. I am not saying that 
Congress should. It depends on what we 
may decide to do to make ruzes for the 
Government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces. For example, in the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, we forbade the Pres- 
ident from deploying draftees outside 
the Western Hemisphere. 

That was considered to be an exercise 
of the power to make rules for the Gov- 
ernment and regulation of the Armed 
Forces. There are other examples, such 
as the Neutrality Act restrictions. I do 
not want to preclude Congress from ex- 
ercising any of its powers. I will not give 
away anything in deference to the word 
“tactical.” 

I do want to yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. The Senator from Michi- 
gan has been very patient. 

What the Senator from Florida says 
bears out what I said when I began. I 
hope that Senators will read this and 
think it over very carefully. I am not for 
driving now for passage. We should think 
it over and discuss it. 

I am more than willing to do that. 
However, I have made my purpose very 
clear. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia is recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not see any need for any large 
scale or extended debate on this amend- 
ment. It was for that reason that I 
sought to confine the discussion of the 
amendment to the period for transaction 
of routine morning business, so that we 
would retain control over the time under 
the 3-minute limitation. 

Let me emphasize the statement made 
by the able Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper). There should be no room for 
interpretation of the Byrd amendment 
to the effect that it would allow the 
President—in the name of acting to pro- 
tect American troops in an emergency— 
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to enter into any new commitment or to 
enter into any new war. 

That was all clearly set forth in the 
legislative history preceding the vote on 
that amendment. 

I do not see any need to plow that 
ground again. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
is correct in his statement that the 
Cooper-Church language says that no 
funds shall be expended, et cetera, et 
cetera. 

I must hasten to state, however, that 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives can act 2 weeks subsequent to 
the passage of this act, if it is enacted 
into law, and appropriate money. And 
that subsequent act will take precedence 
over this act. 

We cannot in this act foreclose Con- 
gress 2 weeks later, or a month later, 
or a year later from making appropri- 
ations for the funding of any exigency 
that might arise subsequent to the pas- 
sage of this act. 

I shall now refer to the language 
in the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from New York: 

Nothing contained in this section— 


Meaning section 47 of the Foreign 
Military Sales Act— 
shall be deemed to impugn the constitutional 
powers of the Congress. 


Who can quarrel with that? What are 
those constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress? They are set forth in paragraphs 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18 of section 8 
of article I of the Constitution. 

The warmaking powers of the Presi- 


dent are set forth in paragraph 1, section 
2 of article II of the Constitution. 

The amendment that was offered by 
me, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN), the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Sponc), and other sponsors dealt 
with the war powers of the President. 
This amendment—offered by Mr. Jav- 
Its—deals with the war powers of the 
Congress, and when his amendment says, 
“constitutional powers of the Congress 
including the power to declare war and 
to make rules for the Government and 
regulation of the Armed Forces of the 
United States,” it embraces all of the 
war powers of the Congress as set forth 
in the paragraphs which I have already 
enumerated. 

In one of those paragraphs, the Found- 
ing Fathers made reference to the pow- 
ers of the Congress to declare war; in 
another, to raise and support armies; in 
another, to provide and maintain a Navy; 
and in another, to make rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. = 

So, the Javits amendment is all-inclu- 
sive of the war powers of the Congress 
under the Constitution, and he explicitly 
emphasizes two of those powers. How- 
ever, in emphasizing two of those powers, 
he does not exclude the other powers as 
set forth in section 8. He explicitly men- 
tions the power to declare war and the 
power to make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. 

Nothing we can do in the Senate by 
statute would amend the Constitution. 
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The Senator is simply stating that the 
constitutional war powers of the Con- 
gress shall remain what they are now 
and what they have been for almost 200 
years. 

He is speaking of the war powers of 
Congress, and he states that they shall 
remain what they are. 

They are set forth in paragraphs 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 18. From among 
those he singles out these two. 

Mr. President, I see nothing in the 
amendment that I would be opposed to. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would be very glad to yield to 
the distinguished cosponsor of the Byrd 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent for 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I speak 
only for the purpose of indicating my 
agreement with the analysis and the 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia. 

If we were to vote against the amend- 
ment, as I read it, we would be voting 
against the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Exactly. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The amendment uses 
the exact words of the Constitution and 
merely declares and reaffirms what the 
powers of the Congress are in the words 
of the Constitution. So, I would think it 
would be something that we would not 
have to spend very much time on. We 
could very quickly agree to the amend- 
ment 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, as far as I am concerned I am 
ready to vote on the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks just 
made by the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN), and earlier by the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator from 
West Virginia, and others. 

We have had much discussion here 
about the rights and powers of the Pres- 
ident in the last 4 or 5 weeks during this 
debate. Many of us have made clear that 
we cannot change those rights and 
powers by legislative action, nor can we 
change the rights and powers which Con- 
gress retains or has under the Constitu- 
tion. 

I certainly support the efforts of the 
senior Senator from New York, as out- 
lined by him, and as just stated by the 
Senator from West Virginia. I see no 
reason why we cannot adopt the amend- 
ment without further debate. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I think we 
should make clear that nobody is going to 
argue about affirmation of the Consti- 
tution in this body. I think we overlook 
the fact that many people who are not 
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Members of this body are concerned 
about our interpretation of that Consti- 
tution, and the President’s interpretation 
of the Constitution. They are concerned 
about the specific applications, not the 
glittering generalities which no one can 
vote against or be against. 

That is why I pointed out in my collo- 
quy with the Senator from New York 
that some people are “hung up” over the 
constitutional power of Congress to de- 
clare war, and where they get this “hang 
up” I do not know, but some of them 
think that means a formal declaration of 
war right out here on the floor of the 
Senate, and it does not mean that at all. 
It means evidencing a will on the part 
of Congress that the country enter a war, 
but I think it would be most unfortunate 
if anybody would draw from favorable 
reaction on this amendment the impli- 
cation that the Senator from New York 
says is not there at all—that there be a 
formal declaration of war by Congress, 
because if that was the constitutional re- 
quirement it would be contrary to our 
national interest, and I think every 
Member believes it would be contrary to 
our national interest to have a formal 
declaration of war because of the in- 
ternational law implications. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened to this debate with in- 
terest. It appears that what the Javits 
proposal seeks to do is to state in regard 
to Congress what the Mansfield amend- 
ment stated with regard to the Presi- 
dency. I think it is a good amendment. 
I think it is a good way to express our 
views. Too many of us strain at gnats, 
trying to find things in a simple resolu- 
tion which are not there. That practice 
has been quite prevalent in the last 6 
weeks. I think that we are raising ques- 
tions which indicate an inherent inse- 
curity or a lack of concern with the con- 
stitutional rights of the Senate. 

I stress that it is under the Constitu- 
tion that the President operates, and it is 
under the Constitution that the Senate 
and Congress operate. 

I am one of those who is not willing 
to forgo a congressional declaration of 
war. I am one of those who did not look 
upon the Gulf of Tonkin resolution as a 
declaration of war. I want my position 
understood because there are certain re- 
sponsibilities and rights which reside in 
the Congress and which I never want to 
see this Senate or the Congress abandon. 
I think the Congress is as important in 
its way under the Constitution as are the 
Presidency and the judiciary. I hope all 
of us would keep these corsiderations in 
mind because they are fundamental. 

We are one of the foundations on 
which this Republic stands. If you start 
crumbling this foundation, it will not be 
long before the other two branches will 
go and the Republic will collapse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I be added as a cosponsor of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
express to the distinguished majority 
leader my gratification for what he has 
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just said. It is a refreshing thing for the 
country and I hope all of our people, 
especially the young, will hear and take 
to heart what the distinguished majority 
leader has said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from New York consider the 
possibility of calling up his amendment 
when we conclude the morning hour 
under the time limitation? 

Mr. JAVITS. I certainly would. I would 
like to fix a time early in the afternoon. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has been dis- 
cussed. We could pass on it in 10 or 20 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate already has a pending amendment, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. ALLoTT). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would ask unan- 
imous consent if an agreement could be 
reached because the pending amendment 
will be voted on at a time certain on 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, in this 
morning's New York Times there was 
published an article entitled, “Hanoi 
Said To Confirm List Putting Prisoners 
at 334.” The article indicates that North 
Vietnam has reportedly declared that a 
list of 334 American prisoners, compiled 
by a peace group in New York, is a com- 
plete list of all prisoners held in North 
Vietnam and has insisted that it does not 
hold any men that are not on the list. 

Information on Hanoi’s position has come 
from a delegation of 3 Americans who have 
just visited Hanoi. The list was compiled by 
the Committee of Liaison With Families of 
Servicemen Detained in North Vietnam. 


Mr. President, I wish to state that this 
is an incomplete list, this is an unofficial 
list, and it does not cover Laos or Cam- 
bodia. 

It appears that this might be an effort 
by Hanoi to dim the hopes and prayers 
of hundreds of mothers, fathers, chil- 
dren, and wives of servicemen who are 
held prisoners in Southeast Asia, because 
I believe hundreds of names were 
omitted. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a memorandum issued this morn- 
ing by the Department of Defense with 
reference to the news article and with 
reference to official actions and state- 
ments of Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird and others in the Department of 
Defense. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR CORRESPONDENTS 

We have been asked for comment on news 
stories concerning names of prisoners of war 
in North Vietnam. The following statement 
was made today by Daniel Z. Henkin, As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Public Af- 
fairs, on behalf of the Department of De- 
fense: 

“The purported list of prisoners of war 
held in North Vietnam released unofficially 
in recent days by a group of private individ- 
uals, some of whom have been invited to 
visit Hanoi, is incomplete and unacceptable. 
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This list, for example, does not include the 
names of at least 40 men whom we carry as 
being ‘captured.’ Our official designation has 
been made on the basis of information pre- 
viously received, including men shown in 
propaganda newsreel films, and photographs 
released by Hanoi, radio broadcasts, identi- 
fication by the nine men who have been re- 
leased, and from other sources. 

“Also, it should be noted, this privately 
compiled and unofficially released list makes 
no reference to our men held prisoner by 
Hanoi and its agents in South Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. 

“On behalf of the Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird, I want to state that the 
Department of Defense will press unrelent- 
ingly for full adherence by Hanoi to the 
provisions of the Geneva Convention. What 
we want from the enemy is a complete and 
Official identification of all men who are 
prisoners, including civilian newsmen, and 
a@ full accounting of all military and civil- 
ians who are missing. 

“The Geneva Convention, to which Hanoi 
is a signatory, requires the prompt official 
identification of all men who are held pris- 
oners. It also provides for impartial inspec- 
tion of prisoner of war camps, a regular flow 
of mail, and the repatriation of sick and 
wounded. 

“The unofficial release of an inaccurate 
and incomplete list of names from unofficial 
sources can only add to the great anguish of 
the hundreds of wives, children and parents 
of the more than 1500 servicemen who are 
listed as missing or captured.” 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, among 
the most interested of the audience in 
the Senate gallery yesterday when trib- 
utes were paid to Senator MANSFIELD for 
his tenure as majority leader longer than 
any man in history, were a group of more 
than 30 4-H boys and girls from Montana 
and their escorts. Certainly they were 
the proudest of the listeners. When they 
left the gallery, Patricia Sias, one of the 
group, left me the following message for 
my valued and beloved colleague from 
Montana. I am pleased to share it with 
my colleagues. She asked me to tell Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD on behalf of the group: 

We wish to convey our most sincere best 
wishes and we look with pride at the honor 
being bestowed on our Montanan. We sin- 
cerely wish you many more years as Senate 
Majority Leader. Montana 4-H Delegation. 


My own comment is that if the rest of 
the States do as well as Montana in the 
forthcoming November elections there 
will be a Democratic majority for MIKE to 
lead and MKE will be there, too. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN MELCHER 
KNOWS WHEREOF HE SPEAKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague, friend and as- 
sociate, Congressman JOHN MELCHER of 
Montana was the subject of a commen- 
tary by Joseph McCaffrey of ABC. JOHN 
MELCHER points up a very pertinent issue, 
Joe McCaffrey explains it very well, and 
Iapprove of it thoroughly. 

I ask unanimous consent that Joe Mc- 
Caffrey’s commentary be placed at this 
point in the RECORD. 


June 26, 1970 


There being no objection, the commen- 
tary was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


COMMENTARY OF JOSEPH MCCAFFREY, JUNE 20, 
1970 

Not enough attention was paid to a speech 
given several weeks ago by Congressman John 
Melcher of Montana. The Congressman hap- 
pens to be the only veterinarian in the Con- 
gress. 

He was talking about United States in- 
spection of meat which is imported into this 
country. He called the inspection “an inade- 
quate sort of random-selection roulette” 
which is conducted by a too small staff of 
inspectors on an inadequately small sample 
of the meat coming from abroad. Imported 
meat inspection, said Mr. Melcher, “falls a 
thousand miles short of the high, stringent 
inspection which United States meat must 
pass,” 

The Congressman said that imported meat 
standards accept one minor defect in every 
thirty pounds of meat, one major defect in 
four hundred pounds, and one critical defect 
in each three thousand pounds. 

The defects range from harmless extrane- 
ous matter to blood clots, insects, stomach 
contents, and manure. 

And the Congressman asked his fellow 
House members, “How do you like that in 
your hamburger?” 

What’s the problem? Well, mainly the fed- 
eral government has only fifteen veterinari- 
ans abroad checking more than one thou- 
sand one hundred plants authorized to ship 
meat to this country compared to more than 
six thousand full-time inspectors or veteri- 
narians checking eleven hundred and four 
meat and poultry slaughter and processing 
plants here in this country. 

Says Melcher, “Rather than pushing for 
more imports, we had better get adequate 
inspection of what is already coming in.” 


THE CONFERENCE ON MATERIALS 
FOR IMPROVED FIRE SAFETY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently I received from Dr. Thomas O. 
Paine, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
a paper summarizing a conference on 
materials for improved fire safety that 
was held May 6-7 in Houston, Tex. The 
purpose of this conference was to pass 
on to commercial, Government, and pro- 
fessional organizations what NASA has 
learned about nonflammable materials. 
The interest in this conference was ex- 
traordinary—and no wonder—as NASA 
had some extraordinary things to pass 
along about fire safety. 

One of the benefits of the space pro- 
gram is the technological or scientific 
fallout from the program. With regard 
to such fallout, we sometimes hear the 
question: If the same amount of money 
had been spent on specific investigations 
in safety, medicine, transportation, ecol- 
ogy, and so forth, would we not get even 
better results? I doubt that we would 
because there are so many specific prob- 
lems in so many different disciplines that 
without a common goal the usual insti- 
tutional arrangements do not focus ef- 
fort. Consequently, the investigation of 
specific problems in specific disciplines 
do not generate the same kind of an in- 
terdisciplinary approach that is often 
used in the space program. 

The Apollo program because of this 
interdisciplinary approach has pushed 
the technology of fire safety far ahead 
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and its effects will be felt in virtually 
every aspect of our lives: aircraft will 
be safer; firemen will have better pro- 
tective clothing; and our homes will be 
more fireproof. One of the industries 
most interested in the development of 
nonflammable materials has been the 
airlines. At the conference in Houston, an 
airlines official is quoted as saying: 

You have accomplished more in a few 
years than has been done over many years 
in the past. 


This is what is meant by technological 
fallout. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brief report which describes 
some of the direct benefits of our space 
program related to fire protection be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONFERENCE ON MATERIALS FOR IMPROVED 
Fire SAFETY 


After the Apollo fire early in 1967, NASA 
took a leading role in the development of 
materials for improved fire safety. Last 
month a conference was held in Houston, 
Texas, to pass on what we have learned to 
commercial, government, and professional 
organizations. 

The interest in this conference was 
extraordinary. There were 587 attendees, rep- 
resenting 290 organizations. They spent two 
days listening to detailed technical discus- 
sions and observing practical demonstra- 
tions. Among those attending were represent- 
atives from: 7 federal agencies concerned 
with fire protection; 11 airlines; 59 aerospace 
companies; 15 insurance companies; 6 con- 
struction companies; 42 manufacturers of 


steel, electronic, glass, and paper products; 3 


manufacturers of tires; 69 chemical manu- 
facturers; 5 manufacturers of automobiles; 
17 textile manufacturers; 9 small aircraft 
firms; 41 research companies; 16 universities; 
11 international firms; and 5 oceanographic 
firms. 

Examples of fire safety materials that were 
discussed and demonstrated include: 

Fabrics that will not burn; 

Paints that protect the surface beneath 
them; 

Nonflammable electrical switches, circuit 
breakers, and wiring; 

Spray coatings that prevent combustion 
on protected surfaces; 

Noncombustible plastic foams used for in- 
sulation; and 

Paper products that are nonflammable. 

Commercial, household, and military ap- 
plications of these new nonflammable mate- 
rials were discussed, including clothing, bed- 
ding, carpeting, upholstry, and automobiles 
and aircraft furnishings and accessories, 

The response to the conference has been 
overwhelming. Some representatives reac- 
tions were: 

An airline official has stated: “You have 
accomplished more in a few years than has 
been done over many years in the past.” 
NASA will assist this airline in the search for 
nonflammable substitutes or processes for 
aircraft interior materials, and will instruct 
airline personnel in the application of non- 
fiammable coatings to aircraft interiors. 

The Air Force has requested support for 
“adapting some of the flameproofing tech- 
niques used by the Apollo Program in opera- 
tional USAF aircraft.” 

The International Association of Fire- 
fighters has asked for help in developing pro- 
tective clothing for firemen. NASA is already 
developing an improved protective garment 
for the fire department at the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston, Texas. 

The National Association of Homebuilders 
is seeking applications to home construction. 
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The Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment has requested further detailed in- 
formation in their technology utilization 
program. 

NASA has stopped procurement of Nomex 
flight coveralls for pilot and astronaut per- 
sonnel in favor of coveralls made of Durette 
material, which has improved fire resistant 
qualities. 

A manufacturer of wall paper is attempt- 
ing to obtain American rights to a nonflam- 
mable paper developed for possible use in 
Apollo by a firm in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

The Downtown Airpark of Oklahoma City 
is refurbishing an Aero Commander with a 
nonflammable material. 

These are only a few examples of the re- 
quests for help we have received, and applica- 
tions that are already underway. NASA will 
provide additional information and support 
to all who have a bona fide need for these 
direct benefits from our space program. 


DEATH OF E. WASHINGTON RHODES, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, yesterday, 
E. Washington Rhodes, the distinguished 
publisher of the Philadelphia Tribune, a 
leading attorney, and a distinguished 
Negro leader in Philadelphia died. 

I knew Gene Rhodes for many years, 
and my association with him in Phila- 
delphia had always been most rewarding. 
His columns for the Tribune reiterated 
the point again and again that violence 
was an impediment to racial justice, but 
Mr. Rhodes never let up on his fight for 
equal justice for all Americans. He em- 
phasized job training and opportunities, 
and practiced what he preached. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer be printed in the RECORD. 
His leadership, his courage, and his ded- 
ication to the causes of the black minor- 
ity will be greatly missed in Philadelphia 
and in the Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

E. WASHINGTON RHODES DIES; 
LAWYER, NEGRO LEADER 

E. W: m Rhodes, publisher of the 
Philadelphia Tribune, attorney and Negro 
leader, died Wednesday in Mercy-Douglass 
Hosptial. He was 74 and lived at 1708 Ad- 
dison St. 

A graduate of Lincoln University in Ches- 
ter County and a graduate of Temple Uni- 
versity Law School, he became editor of the 
Tribune in 1926. He was also a former U.S. 
attorney. 


PUBLISHER, 


BAR PRESIDENT 


Mr. Rhodes has been president of the Na- 
tional Bar Association, a member of State 
Legislature and a member of the Philadelphia 
Board of Law Examiners, He was among the 
organizers of Philadelphia Citizens Commit- 
tee Against Juvenile Delinquencies and Their 
Causes. 

In 1941 Mr. Rhodes took on the additional 
duties of publisher of the Philadelphia 
Tribune. In 1947 he founded Philadelphia 
Tribune Charities, Inc., which he served as 
treasurer. 

IMMEDIATE AID 


At that time, he explained that Tribune 
Charities didn't take the place of any wel- 
fare or social agency. Its primary purpose, 
he said, was to provide immediate assistance 
to those in dire need. 

Born in Camden, S.C., Mr. Rhodes had 
always dreamed of becoming a lawyer. He 
often spoke of how his town had no high 
school for Negroes. 
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The nearest school was 32 miles away in 
Columbia, the state capital. So determined, 
he went there and enrolled in a college 
preparatory course. 

CIRCULATION JUMPED 

After he became publisher of the Phila- 
delphia Tribune, a predominantly black bi- 
weekly, published Tuesday and Friday, the 
circulation rose to more than 100,000. Shortly 
before his death, he was planning to print 
the paper three times a week. 

Mr. Rhodes did not believe in preaching 
a philosophy he did not practice. He inte- 
grated his news staff. He once said: “If I'm 
going to discriminate, how can I protest 
discrimination?” 

He and the columns of the Tribune re- 
flect the view that blacks must fight for 
equal justice as American citizens. He re- 
garded violence as an impediment to racial 
improvement and equality. 

JOB TRAINING 

The importance of job training, activities 
of the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ter, hiring, training and advancement pro- 
grams of industry, were subjects he 
emphasized. 

Besides his wife, the former Jeanne Sim- 
mons, he is survived by a sister, Mrs. Mamie 
Campbell of Florida. 


VIETNAM DOES NOT AFFECT AMER- 
ICAN SECURITY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it was 
recently my pleasure to read a letter to 
the editor of the Lewiston Morning Trib- 
une, one of Idaho’s finest daily news- 
papers, written by Mr. Vernon Morton of 
Lewiston, concerning American involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

In the letter, Mr. Morton very accu- 
rately and succinctly points out that: 

With 7,000 miles of ocean separating the 
Communists in Asia from the U.S., it does 
take some stretch of the imagination to 
consider them a direct threat to the security 
of the U.S., especially while we tolerate a 
Communist armed camp only 90 miles from 
our shores in Cuba. 


The other major point that Mr. Morton 
makes is the futility of trying to fight a 
ground war in Asia with Communist 
China at the backdoor. His insight is 
particularly valuable in light of Ameri- 
can intrusions into Cambodia to destroy 
Communist sanctuaries. 

Mr. Morton writes: 

The Communists have the ultimate sanctu- 
ary of China itself if the U.S. should choose 
to chase them that far. Up to this point, 
the government of North Vietnam has been 
very hesitant to invite millions of Chinese 
to come through their country to fight in 
the South, for she knows when the Russians 
liberated Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hun- 
gary from the Germans, they just stayed 
there and China might get the same idea. 
However, should the U.S, get too victorious 
they could predictably change their minds. 


Mr. President, I commend Mr. Mor- 
ton’s letter to Senators and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A GENERAL’s WARNING 

Could the U.S. ever really hope to win a 
ground war in Asia? General MacArthur, one 
of the outstanding military strategists of our 
time, stated the U.S. should never get in- 
volved in a ground war in Asia. 

It is hard for this man to draw a parallel 
between containing communism in Korea 
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and in Indochina. The Korean war was 
fought on a 110-mile front, in a land of flat 
plains and barren mountains where the ter- 
rain was quite suitable for modern warfare. 
Opposing China was the U.S. and several 
other nations belonging to the U.N. 

In contrast, the U.S. is fighting the Asian 
war nearly on its own, where the war front 
could extend to more than 700 miles with 
great portions of this being swamps and 
jungles. Thailand, Laos, North and South 
Vietnam and Cambodia are clustered to- 
gether on a peninsula with a land mass 
probably 15 times greater than South Korea, 

Secret documents captured from the Viet 
Cong revealed Red China has urged them to 
keep the U.S. bogged down in hit-and-run 
jungle warfare until such time as they have 
an adequate stock of hydrogen bombs. China 
has offered millions of volunteers to join 
North Vietnam in the war should they be 
asked for. China reasons that with her un- 
limited hordes of manpower, nothing could 
stop them from pushing the U.S. out of Asia, 
except should the U.S. resort to the use of 
nuclear weapons. China is now stockpiling 
nuclear bombs and delivery systems as & 
deterrent to the U.S. ever being able to resort 
to them in Asia. 

The Communists have the ultimate sanc- 
tuary of China itself if the U.S. should 
choose to chase them that far. Up to this 
point, the government of North Vietnam 
has been very hesitant to invite millions of 
Chinese to come through their country to 
fight in the South, for she knows when the 
Russians liberated Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Hungary from the Germans, they just 
stayed there and China might get the same 
idea. However should the U.S. get too victori- 
ous they could predictably change their 
minds. 

For several years, our government justified 
our presence in Asia for the purpose of con- 
taining communism, but in recent times, 
they seem ever more to justify our staying 
there because there is no way to unilaterally 
withdraw without losing face. If this is the 
last and only reason we are continuing to 
wage this seemingly endless war, then I offer 
the following as a way to save face: Declare 
that the practice of jailing and imprisoning 
political opponents in Saigon is undemo- 
cratic and intolerable to the U.S., and be- 
cause our pleas to free them have been ig- 
nored repeatedly, we can no longer justify 
supporting their dictatorial regime. 

Billions of dollars have been spent on the 
Vietnam war, and should the U.S. disengage 
itself tomorrow, a devastating effect on the 
U.S. economy would result; for hundreds of 
thousands of wage earners are employed by 
armament and war materiel manufacturers. 
In order to keep pouring the billions of dol- 
lars into our economy, something would have 
to be substituted to take the place of the war. 
At war's end, we could guarantee the mil- 
lions of people now involved in the war ef- 
fort jobs on badly needed national projects 
such as vastly improving the state highway 
programs, or streamlining our educational 
systems, or launching gigantic public con- 
struction projects. 

And finally, with 7,000 miles of ocean sep- 
arating the Communists in Asia from the 
U.S., it does take some stretch of the imagi- 
nation to consider them a direct threat to 
the security of the U.S., especially while we 
tolerate a Communist armed camp only 90 
miles from our shores in Cuba. 

VERN Morton. 

LEWISTON, IDAHO. 


UNDERSEA RESOURCES GIVEAWAY 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I have 
previously commented here on a recom- 
mendation by President Nixon for a 
treaty under which we would renounce 
America’s rights to seabed resources ad- 
jacent to our shores that are potentially 
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the greatest source of energy remaining 
to our Nation. 

As I stated shortly after the President 
announced the plan, I do not believe he 
was fully or adequately informed of the 
international implications, nor of the 
far-reaching effects of the proposed 
treaty, nor of the vital need of every 
possible source of energy we can de- 
velop for America’s future needs. 

Mr. President, this share-the-wealth 
plan advocated by the Department of 
State would, indeed, be a generous and 
noble gesture on our part. The free-trade 
advocates of the State Department have 
already made America the world’s dump- 
ing ground for the surplus products of 
every nation in the world—developed and 
undeveloped. Many industries and most 
of agriculture are suffering the conse- 
quences of U.S. liberal trade policies re- 
sulting from the Trade Expansion Act 
of 1962. The U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit has assumed alarming propor- 
tions as we continue to “bargain off” 
what little—if any—trade advantage we 
have left. 

On the one hand, we have a State 
Department official telling a group of 
independent oil men recently that this 
country must not become dependent 
upon foreign oil and, on the other hand, 
another one recommending to the Presi- 
dent that we should give away a good 
part of what may very well be the great- 
est source of oil and gas we have left— 
our Outer Continental Shelf. 

Mr. President, a recent column pub- 
lished regularly by the Southern States 
Industrial Council, Sensing the News, 
expressed grave concern over what the 
author, Thurman Sensing, executive vice 
president of the council, termed the “Un- 
dersea Resources Giveaway.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

UNDERSEA RESOURCES GIVEAWAY 

In recommending a treaty under the provi- 
sions of which the United States would re- 
nounce all rights to undersea resources be- 
yond the depth of 200 meters (218.8 yards), 
the Nixon administration proposes the most 
colossal giveaway in the history of this coun- 
try. It is hard to believe that President Nixon, 
in view of his strong national interest stand 
on many issues, has been fully advised of the 
implications and effects of the treaty pro- 
posed by his administration. 

The sea floor pact statement released by 
the White House said the proposed treaty 
would call for establishment of “an interna- 
tional regime for exploitation of seabed re- 
sources” beyond the 200 meter depth. This 
international organization would “provide 
for the collection of substantial mineral roy- 
alties to be used for international community 
purposes, particularly economic assistance to 
developing countries.” 

What must be impressed upon the Ameri- 
can people is that the proposed treaty would 
deny to the United States vast wealth to 
which it is entitled and which it is particu- 
larly well equipped to acquire. 

The United States is the leader in ocean 
technology, especially ocean engineering. 
Hundreds of taxpaying, free enterprise com- 
panies. in the U.S. have developed the equip- 
ment and the techniques for oil drilling and 
mining in the depths. Since 1946, more than 
9,000 offshore wells have been drilled by 
companies. President Truman, in 1945, as- 
serted American jurisdiction over the conti- 
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nental shelf, thereby assuring protection of 
a vital national asset. 

But technology is moving at a rapid rate. 
The National Petroleum Council pointed out 
last year that within less than five years, 
technology will allow drilling and explora- 
tion in water depths of 1,500 feet (457 me- 
ters). Within 10 years, technical capabilities 
will allow drilling and oil producing in wa- 
ter depths of 4,000-6,000 feet (1,219-1,829 
meters). 

Given America’s technological know-how 
and investment by American shareholders, 
this country should be able to develop a vast 
new source of wealth on the continental 
slope and adjacent ocean floor areas. These 
submerged lands, where there is “waiting 
wealth," are part of the North American con- 
tinent. They just as much belong to the 
United States as the cold regions of Alaska. 
The American people are entitled to the 
wealth that lies off the coasts of the United 
States and that can be obtained by the know- 
how of U.S. free enterprise. 

It would be tragic beyond words for this 
wealth to be turned over to an international 
regime for distribution to countries around 
the world, many of them incompetent to run 
their own affairs or antagonistic to the 
United States and its free society. It is hard 
to believe that the American people, consid- 
ering their vital interests and real needs, 
want the country to propose or sign a treaty 
that would yield their assets to an agency of 
the United Nations or anything similar. Yet 
that is in the cards unless there is a strong 
grassroots protest. 

The National Petroleum Council, in a de- 
finitive study of undersea resources, has said 
that “the continental shelf is the frontal 
edge of the submerged continent .. . it is 
the logical starting point for localizing the 
approximate outer limit of coastal-state ju- 
risdiction.” The Council said that the United 
States “should promptly and forthrightly as- 
sert (its) rights” over the continental slope 
and at least the landward portion of the 
continental rise. To do otherwise would be to 
deprive the American people of wealth to 
which they are entitled. The denial would 
be for all time. 

It is dismaying and shocking that the ad- 
ministration failed to heed the words of the 
Council and instead has adopted a position 
virually identical with the resolution ad- 
vanced by Malta in the United Nations. 

The mini-states of the world—and many 
of the large but dependent countries—see in 
internationalization of seabed resources an 
opportunity for unlimited and enduring sub- 
sidization of their regimes. This subsidy 
would come “out of the hide” of the Ameri- 
can people, for the U.S. is better equipped 
than any other nation to develop seabed 
resources, 

In short, the establishment of an inter- 
national regime for seabed resources would 
be a cruel and utterly unnecessary tax on the 
American people. The sea floor pact goes far 
beyond even the most extravagant foreign 
aid plan in envisioning permanent subsidies 
for backward lands—all at the cost of the 
USA, This proposed undersea giveaway would 
deprive the American people of tremendous 
benefits that would be derived from devel- 
opment of the seabed by taxpaying, free en- 
terprise companies. 

The sea floor pact represents a Louisiana 
Purchase in reyerse—a loss of rich submerged 
lands that rightfully belong to the American 
people. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST CRIME 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted to announce yesterday that a 
total of $19,403,575 in Federal and State 
crime fighting funds will assist Pennsyl- 
vania and its local governments in im- 
proving and strengthening law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice. 
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A $10,591,000 Federal action grant was 
awarded to Pennsylvania in my Senate 
office. Present at the ceremony were: 
Pennsylvania’s Attorney General, Wil- 
liam C. Sennett; Charles Rinkevich, exe- 
cutive director, Pennsylvania Criminal 
Justice Planning Board; Richard Velde 
and Clarence M. Coster, Associate Ad- 
ministrators, Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration, the Federal agency 
which administers Federal crime fighting 
programs under the Omnibus Safe 
Streets and Crime Control legislation. 
The $19,403,575 total consists of the 
$10,591,000 Federal share, $7,703,687 in 
State and local government matching 
funds, and $998,000 in Federal planning 
funds and $110,888 in State planning 
funds already allocated. 

Pennsylvania’s law enforcement and 
criminal justice improvement program 
is one of the finest in the Nation. These 
millions of Federal, State, and local dol- 
lars will greatly improve and strengthen 
law enforcement programs in Pennsyl- 
vania. I use the word law enforcement 
in its broadest sense, to include our courts 
and our prison systems as well as our 
police. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration has now approved Penn- 
sylvania’s “action plan,” and these funds 
will be spent on action programs. At- 
torney General Sonnett and Executive 
Director Rinkevich deserve praise for 
doing an excellent job in preparing a 
plan for crime fighting action. 

The Federal funds, with State and 
local matching funds, will be distributed 
throughout the State. Emphasis will be 
given to special crime problems faced by 
our urban population centers as well 
as the unique law enforcement prob- 
lems confronted by our less populated 
areas. The Commonwealth’s “action” 
plan emphasized the upgrading of police 
services as the number one priority for 
1970. 

This money will be used to combat 
organized crime, to improve our courts, 
correctional and rehabilitation systems, 
to deter juvenile delinquency and gang 
wars, to prevent riots and civil disorders, 
to improve police-community relations 
and to seek innovative methods for pro- 
tecting citizens and apprehending crimi- 
nals. Pennsylvania received the third 
highest total Federal funds, after New 
York and California. Today’s official ap- 
proval of the Pennsylvania action plan 
means that over $15,000,000 in Federal 
funds has been earmarked to fight crime 
in Pennsylvania since the safe streets 
legislation became law. 

As a ranking member of the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, I helped to draft 
and guide through the Senate the safe 
streets legislation which authorized these 
funds. Pennsylvanians should be aware 
that this massive input of Federal funds, 
coupled with the comprehensive State 
and local planning which has gone on 
during the past months will do much to 
combat crime in Pennsylvania. We are 
announcing action funds today which 
will produce immense and favorable re- 
sults for the citizens of Pennsylvania. 
Federal, State, and local governments 
have joined together in a mutual partner- 
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ship to combat crime in our Common- 
wealth. I am most encouraged that every 
Federal, State, and local dollar will be 
well spent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing materials be printed in the 
RECORD: 

First. A breakdown of 10 major action 
program categories included in the Penn- 
Sylvania plan and the amount of funds 
allocated for each program. 

Second. A description of the eight 
Pennsylvania criminal justice regional 
planning areas and the amount of funds 
that will be allocated to each region. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I, Major action program categories 
Improvement of detection and 

apprehension of criminals... $4, 158,375 
Upgrading law enforcement per- 

sonnel 
Improvement of 

court activities and law re- 

form 
Increase in effectiveness of cor- 

rection and rehabilitation... 
Reduction of organized crime... 
Prevention and control of riots 
and civil disorders 
Prevention of crime 
Prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency 
Improvement of community re- 


1, 739, 220 
677, 235 


433, 638 
272, 747 


425,128 


185, 612 
Research and development (in- 
cluding evaluation) 338, 000 


10, 591, 000 
II. Pennsylvania criminal justice regional 
planning areas—Description and jund al- 
locations 
Total action funds (Federal). $10, 591, 000 
Funds to be passed on directly 
to local units of government. 7, 943, 250 


This $7,943,250 will be allocated as follows: 


Federal Percent- 
action age of 


Region and counties funds total 


(1) Southeast: 
B 


$1, 112, 058 
2,621,272 


Bradford, _ 
Lackawanna, Lehigh, Lu- 
zerne, Monroe, Northamp 
ton, Pike, Schuylkill, Sutli- 
van, Susquehanna, Tioga, 
Wayne, Wyoming 
(i) South Central: 

Adams, Cumberland, Dau- 
hin, Franklin, Lancaster, 
ebanon, Perry, York 

(IV) Central: ; 

Bedford, Blair, Cambria, 

Centre, Clinton, Columbia, 
Fulton, Huntingdon, Juni- 
ata, Lycoming, ifflin, 
Montour, Northumberland, 
Snyder, Somerset, Union... 
(V) Southwest: 
Armstrong, Beaver, Butler, 
Fayette, Greene, Indiana, 
Washington, .Westmore- 
OG ai ne cd E ~cne~ a 
(V-A se ace Allegheny 1, 985, 872 
(V1) Northwest: 


Carbon, 


397, 162 


Cameron, Clarion, Clear- 
field, Crawford, Elk, Erie, 
Forest, Jefferson, Law- 
rence, McKean, Mercer, 


Potter, Venango, Warren... 397, 162 


LIST OF AMERICAN PRISONERS OF 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, a mat- 
ter of continuing concern to all Ameri- 
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cans is the plight of several hundred 
American prisoners held in North Viet- 
nam. One of the reasons I have been urg- 
ing support for the amendment to end 
the war is that I see no other way to 
secure the early release of these suffering 
American prisoners. 

Today’s New York Times carries a list 
of names by States of the American pris- 
oners held in Vietnam, as reported by a 
New York-based peace group headed by 
Mrs. Cora Weiss. The government of 
Hanoi has verified the accuracy of this 
list, although our Department of De- 
fense believes the list should include 376 
names instead of 334 as reported by Mrs. 
Weiss. 

For the convenience of Members of the 
Congress and other concerned citizens, 
I ask unanimous consent that the news 
article relative to the prisoner list and 
the list itself, as reported in the Times, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HANOI SAID To CONFIRM List PUTTING 
PRISONERS AT 334 


North Vietnam has reportedly declared that 
& list of 334 American prisoners, compiled 
by a peace group in New York, is a complete 
list of all prisoners held in North Vietnam 
and has insisted that it does not hold any 
men who are not on the list. 

Information on Hanoi’s position has come 
from a delegation of three Americans who 
have just visited Hanoi. The list was com- 
piled by the Committee of Liaison With Fam- 
ilies of Servicemen Detained in North Viet- 
nam, a New York-based peace group headed 
by Mrs. Cora Weiss. 

Hanoi’s claim that it is holding only 334 
American prisoners was disputed by spokes- 
men for the Defense Department and the 
Department of State. The Defense Depart- 
ment says, 376 Americans are prisoners of 
war in North Vietnam but has never pub- 
lished its list: 

A Government official asked about the 
peace group's list, said: 

“This in no way changes our own think- 
ing, which is based on very clear informa- 
tion obtained over five years. We believe 
there are other men there. Some have been 
identified by the nine former prisoners who 
were released by Hanoi, some by press con- 
ferences and some by pictures.” 

The disclosure by Hanoi is considered sig- 
nificant because it is the first time that 
North Vietnamese officials have termed a list 
complete. 

The men who visited Hanoi were Kenneth 
Kirkpatrick of the American Friends Service 
Committee in Seattle, Mark S. Patshne, pro- 
fessor of biology at Harvard University, and 
Egbert W. Pfeiffer, professor of zoology at the 
University of Montana. They traveled as 
private individuals. 

According to the Pentagon, 790 men are 
Officially listed as missing in North Vietnam, 
with a total of 1,525 missing in all of South- 
east Asia. Five hundred men are believed to 
be missing in South Vietnam and 220 in 
Laos, The list of 334 includes only prisoners 
held in North Vietnam. 


LIST BASED ON LETTERS 


The list was compiled by the Committee of 
Liaison over a period of time from letters 
sent by prisoners to their families. The com- 
mittee was established last December after 
an agreement between the North Vietnamese 
and its co-chairman, Mrs. Weiss, who lives in 
Riverdale, the Bronx, to facilitate communi- 
cation between prisoners and their families. 

Under the agreement all prisoners were to 
be allowed to write one letter on a six-line 
form every month and to receive one pack- 
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age every other month. Since then the com- 
mittee has received 1,004 letters, which it has 
transmitted to the families. 

The list, which includes the names of 
prisoners who wrote before December 1969, 
was delivered to Hanoi last April but the 
North Vietnamese did not indicate then that 
it was complete. 

According to a spokesman for the three 
Americans who visited Hanoi, the prisoners 
are safe in North Vietnam and will be re- 
turned when the war is over. 

The Americans were told that it is useless 
for the families of other men to go to Paris, 
Vientiane and elsewhere to inquire about 
them because North Vietnam holds only 
those on the list. 

The North Vietnamese also said that they 
could not accept 476 letters of a total of 769 
letters that the Americans carried to Hanoi 
on behalf of families of missing servicemen 
because the letters were addressed to men 
whose names did not appear on the list. 

The letters were given to Professor Pfeiffer 
to carry back to the United States. It is be- 
lieved to be the first time that the North 
Vienamese returned mail addressed to men 
it says it does not hold. 

Government officials in Washington ex- 
plained that the Pentagon regularly notified 
the families of any men it believed to be 
held captive. But they added that the Gov- 
ernment would not publish its owns list be- 
cause of concern for the welfare of other men 
who might be held prisoner. 

NAMES OF 334 CAPTIVES ON LIST ACCEPTED 
BY HANOI 

(Nore.—Following, as provided by the 
Committee of Liaison With Families of Serv- 
icemen Detained in North Vietnam, is a list 
of 335 American prisoners, described by the 
North Vietnamese as complete data on all 
the Americans they hold.) 


ALABAMA 
McCuistion, Michael K., 71416, Montgom- 


ery. 

Ringsdorf, Herbert Benjamin, FR75446, 
Elba. 

Terrell, Irby David, 3035168, Anniston. 


ARIZONA 
Berg, Kile Dag, 3103302, Glendale. 


Bomar, Jack Williamson, FV2251452, 
Mesa. 

Carrigan, Larry Edward, 3119604, Scotts- 
dale. 

Crecca, Joseph Jr., FR83481, Phoenix. 

Gutterson, Laird, 26408, Tucson. 

Madison, Thomas Mack, 2249519, Phoenix. 

Moore, Dennis Anthony, 541532, Scotts- 
dale. 

Pitchford, John Joseph Jr., FV2245522, 
Scottsdale. 

Shattuck, Lewis W., 3036821, Mesa. 

Tomes, Jack H., FR65155, Chandler. 

Tyler, Charles Robert, 58050, Phoenix. 

Vanloan, Jack Linwood, 65085, Tucson. 


ARKANSAS 
Lamar, James Lasley, 1909733, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 


Abbott, Wilfred Keese, 3081739, San Diego. 

Alvarez, Everett Jr., 644124, Santa Clara. 

Andrews, Anthony Charles, FR3146561, 
Chico. 

Baldock, Frederick C. Jr., 666620, Lemon 
Grove. 

Barnett, Robert W., FR31021, Hawthorne. 

Black, Cole, 594387, San Diego. 

Boyer, Terry Lee, FR3153642, Visalia. 

Brazelton, Michael Lee, FV3148690, Long 
Beach. 

Butler, Philip Neal, 647398, La Jolla. 

Butler, William Wallace, 3133430, San Ra- 
fael. 

Chambers, Carl Dennis, FV3133401, Yuba 


City. 
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Chauncy, Arvin Roy, 614788, Lemoore. 
Clower, Claude Douglas, 60547, San Diego. 
Collins, James Quincy, 27908, Atherton, 
Cronin, Michael Paul, 668952, Berkeley. 
Daniels, Verlyne Wayne, 554745, Hayward. 
Estes, Edward Dale, 605484, Lemoore. 
Fer, John, 63823, San Pedro. 
Flesher, Herbert Kelly, 32199, Sacramento. 
Ford, David Edward, FV3122074, Sacra- 
mento. 
Fowler, Henry Pope, FR3148574, Palo Alto. 
Gillespie, Charles R. Jr., 542951, Miramar. 
Haines, Collins H., 593915, San Diego. 
Hickerson, James Martin, 561065, Lemoore. 
Kopfman, Theodore Frank, 597544, Le- 
moore. 
Lasiter, Carl William, 66064, San Diego. 
Lewis, Earl Gardner Jr., 683095, San Diego. 
Lurie, Alan Pierce, FR65266, Apple Valley. 
McGrath, John Michael, 659291, San Diego. 
MclIwain, George P., 697713, Montrose. 
McKamey, John B., 614791, Lemoore. 
Martin, Edward Holmes, 584587, Coronado. 
Merritt, Raymond James, 44729, Colton. 
Miller, Edison Wainwright, 054602, Santa 
Ana, 
Mobley, Joseph Scott, 701867, Manhattan 
Beach. 
Moore, Ernest M. Jr., 553659, Lemoore. 
Mullen, Richard Dean, 584928, LaJolla. 
Nasmyth, John H., Jr., FV3120117, South 
San Gabriel. 
Osborne, Dale Harrison, 614229, Hanford. 
Pirie, James Glen, 614186, Lemoore, 
Propilet, Leo T., 506413, Pala Atlo, 
Pyle, Darrell Edwin, FV3145936, Santa Ana. 
Rehmann, David George, 698502, Lancaster, 
Rivers, Wendell Burke, 555144, Oxnard. 
Rollins, David John, 633926, San Diego. 
Russell, Kay, 563567, San Diego. 
Rutledge, Howard Elmer, 506435, San 
Diego. 
Schultz, Paul Henry, 616785, San Diego. 
Schweitzer, Robert James, 571894, Lemoore. 
Shankel, William L., 664281, Jackson. 
Shumaker, Robert Harper, 548955, LaJolla. 
Southwick, Charles Everett, 544716, Cuper- 
tino. 
Stackhouse, 
moore. 
Stavast, John Edward, 52944, Claremont. 
Stier, Theodore Gerhard, 669500, San Diego. 
Stirm, Robert Lewis, FV3036919, Foster 
City. 
Stockdale, James Bond, Coronado. 
Stratton, Richard Allen, 602087, Hanford. 
Tarleton, Harry Jr., 504424, Lemoore. 
Thorton, Gary L., 700903, Porterville. 
Wideman, Robert Earl, 689553, Westmin- 
ster. 
Woods, Brian Dunstan, 618063, Lemoore. 
COLORADO 


Burroughs, William David, FR27184, Au- 
rora. 
Singleton, Jerry Allen, 64076, Greeley. 
CONNECTICUT 
McCleary, Read Blaine, 678398, Old Green- 
wich. 


Charles David, 647984, Le- 


DELAWARE 
Doremus, Robert Bartsch, 597366, Wilming- 
ton. 
FLORIDA 


Browning, Ralph J., FR78556, Orlando, 

Brunstrom, Alan L., A03023441, Miami. 

Coffee, Gerald L., 625308, Sanford. 

Cordier, Kenneth Williams, 71341, Tampa. 

Crumpler, Carl Boyette, 27705, Orange 
Park. 

Dunn, John Howard, 059941, Jacksonville. 

Finlay, John Stewart 3d, 19805, Satellite 
Beach. 

Fisher, Kenneth, 67431, Sebring. 

Puller, Robert Byron, 542942, North Miami 
Beach. 

Gaither, Ralph Ellis, 686365, Miami, 

Glenn, Danny E., 668152, Jacksonville, 

Gray, David Fletcher Jr., 3158230, Tampa. 

Gruters, Guy Dennis, 78680, Sarasota. 
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Guarino, 52573, Satellite, 
Beach. 

Hall, Keith Norman, PR61501, Fort Walton 

Beach. 
= l, Thomas Renwick Jr., 682719, Pensa- 

cola. 

Pi ci William Morgan, 625171, Center 
Heilig, John, 667042, North Miami Beach. 
Hinckley, Robert Bruce, 3146679, Fort 

Walton Beach. 

Hivner, James Otis, 50815, Tampa. 
Hutton, James Leo, 602748, Lakeland, 
James, Charles Negus Jr., 544080, Sanford. 
Keirn, Richard Paul, A0936812, Tampa. 
Key, Wilson Denver, 669207, Jacksonville. 
Ligon, Vernon Peyton Jr., 33825, Melbourne 

Beach. 

McCain, John Sidney, 62487, Orange Park. 

Perkins, Glendon W. FV3101454, Orlando. 

Peterson, Douglas Brain, FR54627, Mari- 
anna. 

Schoeffel, Peter Van, 584717, Naples. 

Simonet, Kenneth Adrian, 23521, West Palm 

Beach. 

Smith, Bradley E., 682780, Eagle Lake. 
Smith, Wayne Ogden, FR80670, Dunedin. 
Sterling, Thomas James, FR45475, Fort 

Walton Beach. 

A = a te Richard George, 668370, San- 

‘ord, 
Waddell, Dewey Wayne, 54772, Fort Walton 

Beach. 

Williams, Lewis Irving, 694463, Tampa. 
Young, James Faulds, FR46611, Hollywood. 


GEORGIA 


Ellis, Leon Francis Jr., 3171887, Hull. 

Halyburton, Porter A., 677514, Decatur. 

Hyatt, Leo Gregory, 613640, Albany. 

Lane, Michael Christopher, FV3134159, At- 
lanta. 

Norrington, Giles Roderick, 690103, At- 
bany. 

Parrott, Thomas Vance, FV3103992, Dalton. 

Swindle, Orson G., 078193, Camilla. 

HAWAII 
McKnight, George G., A03051289, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 
Chesley, Larry James, 3145798, Burley. 
Waltman, Donald Glenn, FR53895, Kellogg. 
ILLINOIS 

aan Thomas Joseph, FV120130, Lom- 

rd. 

Borling, John L., 69907, Chicago. 

Frederick, John William Jr., 082847, Tre- 
mont. 

Norris, Thomas F., 77071, Godfrey. 

Sigler, Gary Richard, FV3157864, Table 


Lawrence N. 


INDIANA 
Richard, FV3158661, Misha- 


Byrne, Roland Edward Jr., 27821A, Kokomo. 

Kasler, James Helms, FR24551, Indian- 
apolis. 

IOWA 

Burns, Michael Thomas, 31089503, Mount 
Pleasant. 

Naughton, Robert John, 646287, Sheldon. 

Spencer, Larry Howard, 674085, Earlham. 

KANSAS 


Boyd, Charles Graham, FR72601, Wichita. 

Hornick, Ramon Anton, FR49644. 

Hubbard, Edward Lee, FV3122827, Overland 
Park. 

James, Gobel Dale, FR3006133, Overland 
Park. 

Johnson, Harold Eugent, FR72372, Over- 
land Park. 

Mastin, Ronald Lambert, FR79450, Over- 
land Park. 

Plumb, Joseph Charles Jr., 678505, Over- 
land Park. 

Stutz, Leroy William, 78935, Cummings. 
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KENTUCKY 


Purcell, Robert Baldwin, 53786, Louisville. 
Smith, Dewey Lee, 64990, Valley Station. 
LOUISIANA 

Barbay, Lawrence, 3054027, Baton Rouge. 

Jones, Murphy Neal, PR69506, Baton 
Rouge. 

Lockhart, Hayden James Jr., 62669, Alex- 
andria. 

Seeber, Bruce Gibson, 47135, West Mon- 
roe. 

MAINE 
Biss, Robert Irwin, FV3103220, Bangor. 
Carpenter, Allan Russell, 657951, Sanford. 
Gartley, Markham L., 703644, Greenville, 
Ingvalson, Rofer Dean, FR30713, Sanford. 
MARYLAND 
Bell, James Franklin, 515877, LaVale. 
Burer, Arthur William, 3087646, Rockville. 
Stafford, Hugh Allen, 614922, Cambridge. 
Talley, Bernard Leo Jr., 3129281, Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Brown, Paul Gordon, 094576, Newton. 

Eastman, Leonard Corbett, 624192, Ber- 
nardson. 

Greene, 3081054, 
Needham. 

Lengyel, Lauren Robert, FR3081654, West 
Peabody. 

North, Kenneth Walter, 53694, Wellfleet. 

Purrington, Frederick Raymond, 680259, 
North Dartmouth. 

Sullivan, Timothy Bernard, 686505, Spring- 
field. 


Charles Edward, Jr., 


MICHIGAN 


Abbott, Robert Archie, FR81453, Sawyer 
AFB. 
Gideon, 
Clemens. 

Neuens, 
Mountain. 

Iodell, Donald Eugene, FV3057281, Mount 
Clemens. 

Shanahan, Joseph Francis, FR72120, Grand 
Rapids. 

Warner, James Howie, 092816, Ypsilanti. 

MINNESOTA 


Bolstad, Richard Eugene, FR81278, Min- 
neapolis, 
Everson, David, FR56893, Coon Rapids. 
Wheat, David Robert, 677374, Duluth. 
Winn, David Williams, 36646, Minneapolis. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bailey, James William, 684790, Carthage. 
Collins, Thomas Edward, 3d, 68082, Jack- 
son, 
Harris, Carlyle Smith, 46663, Tupelo. 
MISSOURI 
Brodak, John Warren, 3108628, Jennings. 
Clark, John Walter, 70474, Columbia. 
Spoon, Donald Ray, 78929, Pleasant Hill. 
Woods, Robert Deane, 632730, Garden City. 
MONTANA 
Knutson, Rodney Allen, 667751, Billings. 
NEBRASKA 
Ratzlaff, Richard Raymond, 
Stromsburg. 


Willard Selleck, 3025283, Mount 


Martin James, FR98831, Iron 


6817476, 


NEVADA 
Dutton, Richard Allen, FR22497, North Las 
Vegas. 
Smith, Richard Eugene, 
Vegas. 
Sullivan, 
Vegas. 
Waggoner, Robert F., 3065137, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Temperly, Russell Edward, FR59025, Con- 
cord. 


Jr., 57992, Las 


Dwight Everett, 3025678, Las 


NEW JERSEY 
Abbott, Joseph, Jr., FV3057099, Alloway. 
Coker, George Thomas, 669409, Linden. 
Dramesi, John Arthur, 65320. 
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Ellis, Jeffrey Thomas, FV3135610, Madison. 

Forby, Willis Ellis, 3040351. 

Jones, Robert Campbell, FR81333, Chat- 
ham. 


Miller, Edwin Frank, Jr., 706510, Oakland. 

Milligan, Joseph Edward, 3155216, Amman- 
dale. 

Sima, Thomas William, FV3038065, River- 


, Gerald Santo, FV3173807, Tren- 
ton. 
Webb, Ronald John, FR72828. 

NEW MEXICO 
Hughes, James Lindberg, FR43211, Santa 
Fe 


Sumpter, Thomas Wrenne, Jr., 32044, Hol- 

loman AFB, 
NEW YORE 

Brudno, Edward A., 78285A, Harrison. 

Cormier, Arthur, AF12454730, Bay Shore. 

Donald, Myron L., FR80331, Ossining. 

Goodermote, Wayne, 69319, Berlin. 

McDaniel, Norman Alexander, FR55957, 
New York City. 

McManus, Kevin Joseph, 78805, Bright- 
waters. 

Mehl, James Patrick, 543070, Hauppauge. 

Pollack, Melvin, FV3149044, Long Beach. 

Rice, Charles Donald, 710266, Setauket. 

Suhoski, Charles P., 691560, Jamesport. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Ballard, Arthur T., Jr., 31816, Lake Lure. 

Bridger, Barry Burton, 3131623, Bladen- 
boro. 

Crayton, Rendar, 529039, Charlotte. 

Gaddis, Norman Carl, 26772, Winston Sa- 
lem. 

Hatcher, David Burnett, 304002, Mount 


Airy. 
Hiteshew, James Edward, FR46668, Golds- 


boro. 

McNish, Thomas Mitchell, FR78806, Frank- 
lin, 
Marvel, Jerry Wendell, 070296, Newport. 

Robinson, William Andrew, AF14782798, 
Robersonville. 

Wells, Norman Louross, FV303/386, Golds- 
boro. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Topkelson, Loren Harvey, 
Crosby. 


FV3155656, 


OHIO 


Baugh, William Joseph, 65597, Piqua. 

Campbell, Burton Wayne, FR70664, Am- 
herst, 

Chapman, Harlan Page, 071437, Elyria. 

Flynn, John Peter, 15760. 

Kari, Paul Anthony, 66675A, Spencer. 

Mechenbier, Edward John, FR78807, Day- 
ton. 

Mow, Thomas Nelson, 3175200, Columbus. 

Nix, Cowan Glenn, 74953, Warrensville 
Heights. 

OKLAHOMA 

Franke, Fred A. W., Jr., 513370, Midwest 
City. 

Kramer, Galand D., FV3155965, Tulsa. 

Monlux, Harold DeLoss, FV3161422, Tulsa. 

Pyle, Thomas Shaw 2d, FV3103812, Cordell. 

Risner, Robinson, 26905, Oklahoma City. 

Walker, Herbert Clifford, Jr., 3145724, 
Tulsa. 

OREGON 


Sehorn, James Eldon, 3132084, Forest 
Grove. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Alcorn, Wendell Reed, 658707, Kittanning. 

Anderson, Gareth Laverne, 682482, Kane. 

Black, Arthur Neill, AF12666475, Bethle- 
hem. 

Burns, John Douglass, 613414, Paoli. 

Carey, David Jay, 677935, Jeanette. 

Davies, John Owen, 3152430, Reading. 

Davis, Edward Anthony, 658959, Leola. 

Driscoll, Jerry Donald, 69973, Canton. 

Duart, David Henry, FV3057321, Canon. 

Myers, Glenn Leo,3141931, Pittsburgh. 
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Reynolds, Jon A., FR68584, Bala-Cynwyd. 
Ruhling, Mark John, FV3139169. 
Sawhill, Robert Ralston Jr., FR24101, Car- 
negie. 
Trautman, Konrad W., FV1909945, Steelton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Austin, Willlam Renwick 2d, 71588, Simp- 
son Viele. 

Bagley, Bobby Ray, FV3034566, Sumter. 

Fant, Robert St. Cair Jr., 653848, Ander- 
son. 

Hoffson, Arthur Thomas, FV3152442. 

Means, William Harley Jr., 3058903, Sumter. 

Morgan, Herschel Scott, 3057445, Sumter. 

Runyan, Albert Edwards, FR49475, Sumter. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Friese, Laurence Victor, 091579, Huron. 
Lebert, Ronald Merle, FV3176215. 
Thorsness, Leo Keith, FV3026937, Sioux 
Falls. 
TENNESSEE 


Lawrence, William Porter, 543032, Nash- 
ville. 
Peel, Robert D., A03117963, Paris. 
Tanner, Charles Nels, 588973, Covington, 
Vohden, Raymond Arthur, 586702, Mem- 
phis. 
TEXAS 


Baker, Elmo Cinnard, 3062432, San An- 
tonio. 

Blevins, John Charles, 82666, San Antonio. 

Bliss, Ronald Glenn, FR78537, Temple. 

Burns, Donald Ray, FR27184, Mineral Wells. 

Clements, James Arlen, FV3021015, Queen 
City. 

Copeland, H. C., 3015953, Austin. 

Curtis, Thomas Jerry, 47753, Houston. 

Daigle, Glenn H., 667122, Corpus Christi. 
ca Robert Nolan, AJ3056890, Del 

o. 

Hall, George Robert, 25106A, Waco. 

Jayroe, Julius Skinner, 3058698, San An- 
tonio. 

Jeffrey, Robert Duncan, FV3117985, Dallas. 

Johnson, Samuel Robert, FR25936, Plano. 

Larson, Gordon Albert, FR26473, San An- 
tonio. 

Lilly, Warren Robert, 57557, Dallas. 

Makowski, Louls Frank, FR47317, Midland. 

Meyer, Alton Benno, 74897, College Station. 
cam es Armand Jesse, FR47337, Universal 

ty. 

Ray, James Edwin, 80893, Conroe. 

Sandvick, Robert James, 47755, Farwell. 

Storey, Thomas Gordon, 73117, Austin. 

Terry, Ross Randle, 622502, Lake Jackson. 

Uyeyama, Terry Jun, 3085365, Austin. 

Wendell, John Henry Jr., FR61974, Hous- 
ton. 

Wilson, Glenn Hubert, FR54287, Universal 
City. 

UTAH 

Hess, Jay Criddle, 3038594, Bountiful. 

Jensen, Jay Roger, FV3033604, Layton. 

Luna, Jose David, 3122671, Roy. 


VERMONT 


Stockman, Hervey Studdie, 50436, Man- 
chester. 
VIRGINIA 


Bean, James E., 35014, Arlington. 
nee James Robert, FPV3119242, Lexing- 
n. 
Brady, Allen Colby, 542856, Virginia Beach. 
Cherry, Fred Vann, 45554A, Suffolk. 
Christian, Michael Durham, 673624, Vir- 
ginia Beach. 
Coskey, Kenneth Leon, 571080, Virginia 
Beach. 
Crow, Frederick Austin, Jr., 26569, Hamp- 
ton, 
Denton, Jeremiah A. Jr., 485087, V! 
Beach. iiin 
Doss, Dale Walter, 591159. 
Fleenor, Kenneth R., FR27797, Hampton. 
Galanti, Paul Edward, 659047, Richmond. 
Hill, Howard, 80413, Alexandria, 
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McDaniel, Eugene M., 
Beach. 

Mulligan, James Alfred, 504324, Virginia 
Beach. 

Shuman, Edwin Arthur, 3d., 5B4738, Vir- 
ginia Beach. 

Tschudy, William Michael, 66081, Virginia 
Beach. 

Vogel, Richard Dale, FR49594, Hampton. 

Wilber, Walter Eugene, 539459, Virginia 
Beach. 


602046, Virginia 


WASHINGTON 

Brunhaver, Richard M., 67418, Moxee. 

Kerr, Michael Scott, 83644, Sequim. 

Schierman, Wesley Duane, 3058242, Spo- 
Kane. 

Vissotzky, Raymond Walter, 3006144. 

Writer, Lawrence D., FV3156989, Olympia. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Mayhew, William John, 691368, New Man- 

chester. 
WISCONSIN 

Doughty, Daniel James, 3037760, Lady- 
smith, 

Flom, Fredric R., 3157103, Appleton, 

Gerndt, Gerald Lee, 3163167, Suring. 

Heliger, Donald Lester, 55023, Madison. 

Metzger, Wiliam John Jr., 684589, Wis- 
consin Rapids. 

NOT DESIGNATED 
Hughey, Kenneth Raymond, 3152. 
BELGIUM 
Newcomb, Wallace Grant, 3130931, Liege. 
ENGLAND 

Craner, Robert R., FV3034313, Formby, 

Lancashire. 
ITALY 


Kirk, Thomas Henry, Jr., 20794, Trieste. 


WE ALWAYS HAVE UNEMPLOYMENT 
FOLLOWING WARS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, some of the most sensible, 
down-to-earth thinking takes place in 
the more rural areas of this country, and 
much of this is particularly well ex- 
pressed by the editors of the weekly 
newspapers. 

I was impressed with the thoughts ex- 
pressed in an editorial titled “We Al- 
ways Have Unemployment Following 
Wars,” by Mr. D. J. Shults, editor of the 
Adams. County Record, a weekly news- 
paper published in Hettinger, N. Dak. 

Mr. President, I think it is very appro- 
priate that this editorial be placed in 
the Recorp, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this be done. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We ALWAYS HAVE UNEMPLOYMENT FOLLOWING 
Wars 
(By D. J. Shults) 


We will hear a lot from politicians before 
the forthcoming election about unemploy- 
ment in the nation. 

Most of us regret any excessive unemploy- 
ment in the nation. It seems a shame when 
there is no work available to some who wish 
to work. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that 
we're bound to have more unemployment in 
the year or two ahead. 

At least a million men will be released from 
the armed forces during that period and at 
least another million will be released from 
jobs in war production plants and other 
establishments haying to do with war. 

We ask these politicians crying out about 
this temporary period of unemployment: “Do 
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you want more war or do you want to ad- 
vocate our nation to go through a rather 
tough period of readjustment with temporary 
unemployment? You can’t have both. Are you 
warmongers in action and politicians in 
words seeking votes?” 

Wars cause a worker shortage and, when 
they are over, cause temporary unemploy- 
ment in reajustment periods. 

We are old enough and have had enough 
experience to know that any national leader 
can solve any unemployment problem by get- 
ting us into a war. 

In 1939 Franklin D. Roosevelt, after seven 
years in office as president, had 9,000,000 
unemployed in this nation, which had con- 
siderable less population at that time. Then 
WW2 broke out and in 1941 we got into it. Our 
unemployment problem was solved. 

We have an unemployment of about 5% in 
the nation at this time. We can remember 
that Harry S. Truman said in the late 1940’s 
that a 5% unemployment was healthy for 
the nation. Anyway, we got into the Korean 
War shortly thereafter. Our unemployment 
problem of that period was solved. 

In the early 1960’s under John F. Ken- 
nedy our unemployment percentage was 
higher than it is today. Kennedy went into 
the Vietnam War in a small way and his 
successor, Lyndon B. Johnson, vastly esca- 
lated it. Presto, our unemployment prob- 
lem was solved. 

We tell you people who read this, you can 
easily solve our present unemployment prob- 
lem. Just escalate the present war or start an- 
other one. The solution is very simple. Tragic, 
of course, but very simple. 

So far as we are concerned, we'll take a 
short time unemployment problem than have 
war. And we'll keep right on crying out 
against politicians crying out against unem- 
ployment caused by a de-escalation or cessa- 
tion of war. We hope the readers of this 
column feel likewise. 

That does not mean, however, that we must 
not work to solve our unemployment prob- 
lems. Indeed, just as soon as possible, we 
should establish the solving of our unem- 
ployment and other coming post-war prob- 
lems as one of our first priorities. 

Our present complaint is against these 
double-tongued and two-faced politicians 
who seek votes by crying out against unem- 
ployment when, if they have any brains and 
are sincerely interested in you people (pro- 
viding of course, you prefer a tough period of 
unemployment to war) they know that every 
post-war period has its readjustment prob- 
lems, one of which is short time unemploy- 
ment. 

We are hopeful that our readers believe as 
we do, and that they will strongly rebuke in 
words or by their vote those politicians who 
wittingly or unwittingly permit a war to de- 
velop as a solution to any labor or economic 
temporary problems, as has been done in the 
past. Such people are not fit to represent the 
people of this nation who are against foolish 
wars. Of course, if any of those who read this 
are for wars to solve unemployment or other 
of our economic problems, such politicians 
are aptly fit for them. 

In conclusion, a few final words to all poli- 
ticians, both Democrat and Republican: 
Fairly attack the president or any of your po- 
litical opponents on any of a lot of issues all 
you wish. But don’t attack on any issue that 
might have to do with worsening this war or 
the results induced by it. If you do, this 
writer will join many thousands of others in 
working three times as hard for your defeat. 


PRESIDENT URGED TO BAN DDT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, yesterday 
Senators Hart, CRANSTON, RIBICOFF, CASE, 
GOODELL, MCINTYRE, and I wrote to Pres- 
ident Nixon urging him to instruct the 
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Department of Agriculture not to oppose 
a court-ordered ban on the persistent 
pesticide DDT. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has ordered the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to show cause 
why the registration of DDT should not 
be suspended. We asked the President to 
instruct Agriculture Secretary Hardin to 
withdraw his Department’s opposition to 
banning immediately the unnecessary 
uses of the pesticide. 

The Mrak Commission report of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on Pesticides and Their Rela- 
tionship to Environmental Health docu- 
mented the evidence establishing that 
DDT is a cancer-causing agent, is con- 
taminating the Nation’s food supply, and 
is causing serious harm to fish and wild- 
life populations. 

Also of great significance are the recent 
findings of the Wisconsin Department of 
Natural Resources. After a long series of 
hearings in which DDT manufacturers 
presented evidence supporting the uses 
of the pesticide and conservation groups 
documented its hazards to the environ- 
ment, the department classified DDT as 
a water pollutant subjecting it to regula- 
tion under Wisconsin’s Water Quality 
Act. After reviewing thousands of pages 
of testimony the department announced: 

While ingestion and dosage (of DDT) can- 
not be controlled, minute amounts of the 
chemical have biological, pharmacological, 
and neurophysiological effects of public 
health significance. 


The Department of Agriculture has au- 
thority to suspend the registration of 
pesticides if they are found to be an 
“imminent hazard to the public.” Con- 
gress provided the suspension for cases 
precisely like DDT where the evidence 
on damage to the environment and wild- 
life and the dangers to human health 
have been thoroughly documented. 

The immediate suspension of unneces- 
sary uses of DDT would be an environ- 
mental milestone and would set the stage 
for further enhancement of our environ- 
ment. 


THE U.S. INITIATIVE IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Nasser is reported in today’s New 
York Times as responding to the latest 
U.S. initiative in the Middle East by 
characterizing it as “a bloody, malicious 
declaration against the Arab world’s 
future.” 

This brief Times dispatch will cer- 
tainly prove of interest as events sur- 
rounding the new initiative unfold in 
the near future; I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled “U.S. Pro- 
posals for Arab-Israeli Peace Are Re- 
buffed by Nasser,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. PROPOSALS FOR ARAB-ISRAELI PEACE ARE 
REBUFFED BY NASSER 
(By Raymond H. Anderson) 

Camo, June 25.—President Gamal Abdel 

Nasser tonight rebuffed the latest United 
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States plan designed to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement between the Arabs and Israel. 

Speaking at a rally in Benghazi, Libya, the 
Egyptian leader declared: “There is talk 
about a plan for the evacuation of Israel 
from all Arab territories except the Golan 
Heights of Syria, but I tell you in the name 
of your brothers in Egypt, that evacuation 
from Golan must be first.” 

Mr. Nasser’s remark appeared to confirm re- 
ports that the United States formula in- 
cluded a provision for Israeli withdrawal from 
all occupied Egyptian and Jordanian teri- 
tory seized in the six-day war of June, 1967, 
but made no reference to the Golan heights. 
Syria has not yet announced acceptance of 
the 1967 United Nations Security Council 
resolution for a Middle East settlement. 

The latest United States peace formula, it 
is reported, is focused on obtaining a settle- 
ment in accordance with the resolution, 
which calls for Israeli withdrawal from oc- 
cupied Arab areas and Arab recognition of 
secure boundaries for Israel. 

Addressing a wildly cheering crowd in the 
capital of Cyrenaica Province, Mr. Nasser 
said: 

“I tell you, in the name of your brothers 
in Egypt, who refuse any compromises for 
withdrawal, that withdrawal must be from 
the Golan heights before Sinai. If we had 
wanted only withdrawal from the Sinai, we 
could have agreed with the United States 
on this two years ago. But we have declared 
more than once that withdrawal must be 
from Golan first, and Jerusalem as well.” 

Last fall, the United States submitted a 
plan to Cairo involving an Israeli withdrawal 
from the Sinai Peninsula under security ar- 
rangements and a negotiated settlement for 
the Gaza Strip and Sharm el Sheik, the out- 
post controlling the entrance to the Gulf of 
Aqaba. 

The Egyptian leadership objected to the 
provisions on the Gaza Strip and Sharm el 
Sheik as infringements on the country's 
sovereignty. 

Cairo also objected that the plan was an 
attempt to lure Egypt away from a united 
Arab stand against Israel. 


MILITANTS DENOUNCE PLAN—P 
(By Eric Pace) 


BEIRUT, LEBANON, June 25.—Militant Arab 
governments and Arab guerrilla groups de- 
nounced today Washington's plea to “stop 
shooting and start talking about peace” in 
the Middle East. 

The Syrian authorities said that the 
United States peace efforts, formally an- 
nounced by Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers, were really “a bloody, malicious dec- 
laration against the Arab world’s future.” 

Both the Egyptian and Jordanian Govern- 
ments kept silent about the substance of the 
proposals, however, and the anti-American 
rioting that had been widely feared failed 
to materialize by nightfall. 

Mr. Roger’s refusal to discuss the matter 
of providing American warplanes to Israel 
evidently dissuaded Arab commandos from 
fomenting the disorders they had threat- 
ened—particularly In Amman—in protest of 
American backing for Israel. 

Major commando groups contented them- 
selves with continuing their criticism of the 
American proposals as they were reported 
earlier. A spokesman for the dominant or- 
ganization, Al Fatah, said here that Wash- 
ington’s peace efforts merely showed “that 
we have to continue our struggle.” 

In Amman, the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine, considered the third 
strongest commando group, said that it re- 
jected the American proposals. Its leader, Dr. 
George Habash, threatened reprisals against 
American interests. 


The Baghdad newspaper Al Jombhuria, 
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which speaks for the left-wing Iraqi re- 
gime, said that the American proposals used 
peace “as a mask” to deceive and divide the 
Arab peoples. The proposals were criticized 
by both the Damascus radio and Al Baath, 
the organ of Syria’s ruling Baath party. 

The Lebanese Government, however, even 
praised what was construed here as a hint 
from Mr. Rogers that additional planes for 
Israel would not be forthcoming. The Infor- 
mation Minister, Osman Dana, said, “this is 
@ good initiative on the part of the U.S. not 
to give Israel military assistance.” “If the 
United States came to us one day with de- 
mands that we were convinced could be ful- 
filled only at peril to ourselves, we would op- 
pose them.” 

The Premier, who was addressing students 
at Migdal Haemek, a settlement near Naz- 
areth, added, however, “Neither the United 
States nor any other country demands that 
we retreat just like that without a peace that 
guarantees the inviolability of our frontiers.” 

“Such a demand,” he added, “comes only 
from the Arab countries and from the Soviet 
Union and its satellites.” 

The Cabinet met this afternoon in Tel 
Aviv in what was called an extraordinary ses- 
sion, shortly before Mr. Rogers held his news 
conference. It decided to summon Itzhak 
Rabin, the Israeli Ambassador to the United 
States, home for consultations. He is ex- 
pected in Israel tomorrow. 

Many private citizens here expressed as- 
tonishment that Mr. Rogers chose to keep the 
details of the American proposal secret. It is 
considered almost certain that there will be 
widespread disappointment here that he de- 
ferred any announcement about Israel’s re- 
quest for 125 more American jets. 


FOOD STAMP FUNDING 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
would like to take a few moments to 
clarify what I believe is a misunder- 
standing about funding needs of the food 
stamp program in the next 2 fiscal years. 
Last Monday my colleague from Lou- 
isiana, chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee and acting chairman of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, proposed a contingent 
appropriation for the food stamp pro- 
gram during the first 3 months of the 
next fiscal year. He proposed the pro- 
gram be permitted to operate at a level 
of $100 million a month for that period 
of time. 

During a brief colloquy regarding Sen- 
ator ELLENDER’s proposal, it was stated 
that this level of $100 million a month 
is “slightly less” than what the Senate 
authorized for the program in its food 
stamp bill passed last September. 

I was not on the floor at the time when 
this discussion took place and when the 
Senate agreed to the contingent appro- 
priation at that level. 

I think it is important to make clear 
that the Senate actually authorized $2 
billion for the food stamps in the coming 
fiscal year and $2.5 billion in the fiscal 
year following that. The contingent 
appropriation of $100 million, figured 
on an annual basis, only adds up to some 
$1.2 billion, a full $800 million short of 
what the Senate authorized. I know that 
the Senate will not feel that by having 
agreed to this contingent appropriation 
it has in any way compromised its right 
to insist on the full $2 billion that it 
authorized when the issue of regular ap- 
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propriations come before it. There should 
be no question in anyone’s mind that the 
full $2 billion is desperately needed. 

In this regard, I would bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a hearing that 
the Select Committee on Nutrition and 
Human Needs, of which I am chairman, 
held on Friday, June 19 with Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Richard Lyng. 
During this hearing, it was clearly es- 
tablished that the administration’s orig- 
inal $1.25 billion budget request for fiscal 
1971 would bring its efforts to continue 
expanding the food stamp program al- 
most to a halt. Secretary Lyng agreed 
with me that, in order to expand the 
program in the coming year as it has 
been expanded in the past year, the $2 
billion authorized by the Senate is the 
minimum necessary. I hope that the ad- 
ministration will see fit to accept Mr. 
Lyng’s judgment by coming forward with 
an increased budget request equal to the 
amounts authorized by the Senate last 
September. I further hope that this 
needed request will be made before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee com- 
pletes its action on food stamp funding 
for the next 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. President, in May of last year the 
President sent a message to Congress in 
which he stated: 

The moment is at hand to end hunger in 
America itself for all time. 


Unless the President and the Congress 
support the full amounts authorized by 
the Senate last September, that moment 
will not come for many years. Years in 
which millions of Americans will con- 
tinue to suffer from inadequate diets 
and the ill health that results. 


CBW IV—THE CHANCE OF 
ACCIDENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are those who hold that CBW weapons 
are so horrible that no nation could ever 
use them. But even if we were to accept 
the premise that these weapons are too 
horrible to be used—is there not always 
the possibility of severe error? 

A Harvard Medical School professor 
was recently quoted in a Look magazine 
article as saying: 

It is a well known principle in the use of 
dangerous materials that anything that can 
go wrong will eventually go wrong if the 
materials are used often enough, despite the 
most elaborate safety precautions. 


The Look magazine article documents 
some of the errors that have already oc- 
curred from U.S. CBW activities. 

In March of 1968 nerve gas was 
sprayed from an airplane at the Dugway 
Proving Grounds, some 80 miles from 
Salt Lake City. The gas drifted some 45 
miles off target and killed 6,400 sheep in 
Skull Valley. As the article notes: 

Only rain and evening snow that brought 
the killing cloud to earth prevented the gas 
from floating over heavily traveled Highway 
40. A wind shift could have blown the gas to 
Salt Lake City. Dugway experts reported all 
danger had passed four days after the acci- 
dent. But scientists who tested the forage 23 
days later discovered the residues of nerve 
gas still killed sheep. 
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Dugway. 

In July of last year on Okinawa 23 
soldiers and a civilian were victims of 
nerve gas poisoning. While none was per- 
manently affected, it was made known 
for the first time that gas was stored on 
Okinawa. Similarly it was disclosed that 
the United States was storing gas in West 
Germany and making open air tests on 
Hawaii. 

In the fifties contaminated waste from 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal was dumped 
into ponds where it fed into nearby 
streams and killed livestock and de- 
stroyed crops. 

Recently it has come to public atten- 
tion that the Army has been taking un- 
necessary risks in the storage, shipment 
and destruction of obsolete gas agents. 
Even without these unnecessary risks 
there is always a danger of an accidental 
disaster of major proportions. 

Mr. President, the United States must 
take the lead in an international effort 
to halt all production, testing, and stor- 
age of CBW. Whether used on purpose 
or by accident these weapons could bring 
about inconceivable destruction. We must 
set an example not only by renouncing 
production and testing of chemical weap- 
ons—we have already done so for biologi- 
cal weapons—but by ratifying the Gene- 
va Protocol of 1925. I hope the President 
keeps his promise to resubmit the proto- 
col to the Senate and that the Senate 
gives its prompt consent. 


CORPORATE EXECUTIVES 
COMMITTEE FOR PEACE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
yesterday 100 executives from some of the 
Nation’s most important corporations 
came to Washington to urge support for 
the amendment to end the war. These 
men, some of the most respected busi- 
ness leaders in the Nation, strongly sup- 
port the amendment which we will be 
examining in full when the military pro- 
curement bill comes to the floor this 
summer. 

It should be reassuring to all those who 
are convinced that the war in Indochina 
must end now that the leaders of the 
business community have come to that 
conclusion. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle in today’s New York Times report- 
ing on the efforts of the business execu- 
tives be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Is PROTESTED IN CAPITAL BY 
New YORK EXECUTIVES 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—One hundred exec- 
utives from almost as many national corpo- 
rations flew from New York to the capital 
today in a move to bring an end to the Viet- 
nam war. 

The marketing and advertising executives, 
with American flags on their lobbying kits 
and flag-pins in their lapels, announced 
“we're pro peace” to newsmen and set out 
to lobby selected Senators in favor of Hat- 
field-McGovern proposal to set a deadline for 
the end of American involvement in Vietnam. 
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Paul Woolard, executive vice president of 
Revlon, Inc., told reporters that the execu- 
tives were neither pro-right nor pro-left. He 
said they were “believers in the defenders of 
the system" and they wanted to “end the war 
by Dec. 31, 1970.” 

Mr. Woolard said that the group was “like 
the tip of an iceberg” in the business com- 
munity and expressed the belief that thou- 
sands of business executives would soon move 
to end the war. 

“The best thing we can do for our economy 
and our country is liquidate this war,” he 
said, 

350 EXECUTIVES IN GROUP 


The Corporate Executive Committee for 
Peace, which organized about six weeks ago, 
is made up of more than 350 executives in the 
top levels of business. 

They represent themselves as men and 
women who have never taken direct political 
action before but who are familiar with the 
system and use of power to achieve their 
goals. 

The executives have said they want the 
war to end by Dec. 31 and to pull all troops 
out of Vietnam by July 30, 1971. The mid- 
1971 pullout date would be required under a 
proposal of Senators George S. McGovern, 
Democrat of South Dakota, and Mark O. Hat- 
field, Republican of Oregon. 

To achieve their end, the executives have 
announced plans to use their knowledge of 
business communication and money in back- 
ing selected candidates this fall, in mobiliz- 
ing the business community and in “issue” 
advertising. 

Senator Charles E. Goodell, Republican of 
New York, met the executives on the Capitol 
steps and told them their presence “means a 
great deal to those of us who are working in 
the peace movement.” 

He said the executives would have an “ad- 
vantage” over student lobby groups, “stig- 
matized unfairly by the few who are radical,” 
and could have a real impact because of 
their obvious patriotism and belief in the 
capitalistic system. 


WHITE HOUSE MEETING 


The executives went in prearranged teams 
to meet with selected Senators. A group of 
nine executives was quickly gathered when a 
White House telephone call invited members 
to a meeting with a Presidential Assistant, 
Peter M. Flanigan, and a member of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, Herbert Stein. 

The group emerged from the White House 
after an hour of discussion about the war and 
the economy and expressed optimism over 
this first contact. 

Hal Davis, president of Grey and Davis, 
reported that the conversation had centered 
on the membership of the group and its rea- 
sons for being in Washington. He said he 
expected more meetings with White House 
staff members and emphasized that the exec- 
utives expected some of their number to 
meet with President Nixon when he returns 
from California. 

In reference to some former advertising 
executives now on the President’s staff, Mr. 
Davis said, “We told them to tell the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson alumni that we have some J. 
Walter Thompson executives in our group, 

E. Patrick Healy, a former Peace Corps 
and Job Corps Official who is now vice presi- 
dent for personnel at Young & Rubicam, said 
that all the executives were optimistic about 
their ability to influence Congress and the 
Administration 

“I think we can make an effect now be- 
cause we're a new force, we're businessmen 
who wield some economic power,” he said. 
“I hope the Congressmen and Senators will 
be impressed that this many businessmen 
gathered to come here in only six weeks.” 
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ANNIVERSARY OF POZNAN WORK- 
ERS UPRISING 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, Sunday 
commemorates the 14th anniversary of 
the Poznan workers’ uprising of June 28, 
1956. We take time today to salute these 
valiant people who dared to seek their 
freedom despite the overwhelming power 
of their adversary. 

At first this seemed to be a mere dis- 
turbance triggered by disgruntled factory 
workers. But soon it became evident that 
this seemingly spontaneous uprising was 
the outward expression of deep-seated 
discontent with strong political implica- 
tions. Although the uprising was rather 
easily quelled, and the demands of the 
workers were met by the authorities, its 
political significance loomed large then 
and it looms even larger 14 years later. 

Poznan, an important communica- 
tions center halfway between Berlin and 
Warsaw, was tightly held by the Soviets. 
In addition to the presence of Soviet oc- 
cupation troops, the police-state tactics 
of the Polish authorities became more 
and more intolerable. Early in 1956, the 
government had proclaimed amnesty for 
the many political prisoners, but the im- 
plementation of this amnesty was de- 
layed. While the laborers were told to 
work more and produce more to meet 
their production quotas, their demands 
for adequate pay were ignored. Mean- 
while, momentum built up among fac- 
tory workers to make their demands 
heard. Finally, frustrated by the indif- 
ference of the authorities, these working- 
men were forced to take their cause to 
the streets of Poznan. 

On June 28, 1956, many thousands of 
workers started marching in the prin- 
cipal street of the city. In a few hours 
their ranks were swelled by tens of thou- 
sands. They kept themselves in good or- 
der, and no looting or vandalism took 
place. They went to the city prison and 
there political prisoners were set free. 
During all this there was very little op- 
position between the security force and 
the marchers, which indicates that even 
the Polish police were in sympathy with 
the marchers, Actual fighting only began 
with the arrival of Russian troops, dur- 
ing the course of which 50 were killed 
and some 250 wounded. The authorities 
then agreed to negotiate with the leaders 
of the people. 

Subsequently some of these leaders 
were tried; but all were given light sen- 
tences, and then these were suspended. 
Furthermore, the Government agreed to 
raise the pay of factory workers, improve 
their working conditions, and make ade- 
quate provisions for their dependents. 
On all these just demands the workers 
won, and they all felt that the mass up- 
rising was justified. 

But more important was the change of 
heart on the part of the authorities. They 
felt that they could not hereafter ignore 
complaints of the people, and had to be 
cautious in all their moves. The Poznan 
uprising of June 28 also impressed the 
Soviet authorities. They came to recog- 
nize that the Poles could not be pushed 
easily, and that a certain amount of 
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freedom had to be allowed to the Polish 
Government. This meant considerably 
less dependence on Moscow. 

Considering these gains on both the 
economic and political fronts, the Poznan 
uprising of June 28 was a significant 
event in the contemporary annals of Po- 
land. We observe the 14th anniversary of 
that urprising as a milestone in the con- 
tinuing struggle against Communist 
tyranny. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL—A DRASTIC OVER- 
REACTION TO A CRITICAL PROB- 
LEM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime bill, now before 
the Senate-House conferees, has the 
noble goal of reducing crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Unfortunately, it uses 
means which should give all of us grave 
concern. All too often the problems of 
the District of Columbia have been given 
little attention by the Congress, and often 
the attention given did more harm than 
good. The House-passed bill, H.R. 16196, 
fits into that category—it raises grave 
threats to constitutional liberties with 
little assurance that it will, in fact, re- 
duce crime. 

Certain of the provisions in H.R. 16196 
dealing with court reorganization in the 
District, and expansion of the Bail 
Agency and the Public Defender System 
are valuable tools in the fight against 
crime and should be enacted into law. 
These provisions were in the series of 
bills that passed the Senate last fall. 
However, many other provisions which 
were not in the Senate bill but are in 
H.R. 16196 seriously infringe rights 
which should be guaranteed to all our 
citizens—including the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. I find the following 
provisions the most objectionable: 


PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


H.R. 16196 provides that a person may 
be detained prior to trial when a judicial 
officer determines, after a hearing, by 
clear and convincing evidence that no 
condition or combination of conditions 
of release will assure the safety of any 
other person or the community. 

Persons subject to the provision must 
be either charged with a dangerous 
crime; charged with a crime of violence 
if the crime was allegedly committed 
while the person was on bail or other re- 
lease from another crime of violence or 
was convicted of such a crime within 
the last 10 years; charged with any of- 
fense if threats to jurors or witnesses are 
involved; or a narcotics addict charged 
with a crime of violence. 

At the hearing, representation by coun- 
sel would be afforded, and there would 
be a right to testify, present evidence, ex- 
amine and cross examine witnesses. 
However, the traditional rules of evi- 
dence would not apply, and testimony 
given by the defendant could be used for 
impeachment purposes in any subsequent 
proceeding. 

Persons detained under the bill’s provi- 
sions, to the extent possible, are to be 
given an expedited trial. After the expira- 
tion of 60 days, the person must be treated 
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in accordance with the provisions of the 
Bail Reform Act. In certain cases, this 
would not necessarily result in the re- 
lease of an individual. 

The preventive detention proposals 
raise serious constitutional questions in 
the areas of due process and the right to 
bail in noncapital cases. At this time, 
the issue of the constitutional right to bail 
under the eighth amendment has not 
been fully resolved by the Supreme Court, 
although the Court has recognized the 
traditional importance of bail. 

However, serious fifth amendment 
questions of due process are raised, what- 
ever may be the resolution of the eighth 
amendment question. The proof required 
at the detention hearing would not be 
based on objectively reviewable evidence 
but rather on evidence which can be as- 
sembled quickly and which can be very 
speculative since the rules of evidence do 
not apply. Preventive detention should 
not be based on this type of evidence. 

Another drawback to the preventive 
detention proposals is that the courts 
undoubtedly will become even more con- 
gested, with the additional hearings re- 
quired and attempts to get 60-day trials 
for all who are detained. 

Based on the study commissioned by 
the Department of Justice itself, preven- 
tive detention is not justified. The study 
shows that 17 percent of all persons 
charged with a felony and released before 
trial are rearrested, but only 7 percent 
are rearrested for a second felony. Fur- 
ther, only 5 percent of those charged with 
a violent or dangerous crime under the 
new standards of the preventive deten- 
tion provisions were rearrested for a sec- 
ond violent or dangerous crime. 

A final drawback to the preventive 
detention proposals was pointed out by 
Charles V. Bennett, former director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons, who stated 
that confining people to prisons and 
jails would only add to the crime prob- 
lem because of the deplorable conditions 
that now exist, affecting the future be- 
havior of all who are committed. 

While some sort of civil commitment 
for the treatment of addicts might be de- 
sirable—if adequate facilities could be 
provided—jail detention of addicts will 
work in reverse. For all of the above rea- 
sons, the preventive detention proposals 
should be deleted from the bill. 

More use could and should be made of 
supervised releases, expedited trials, and 
daytime work releases before resorting 
to preventive detention as it appears in 
H.R. 16196. 

NO-KNOCK WARRANTS 


H.R. 16196 contains a no-knock pro- 
vision which would authorize breaking 
and entering into premises by law en- 
forcement officers without any prior no- 
tice to the occupant, with a warrant or 
without a warrant if the officer reason- 
ably believes that his identity of purpose 
is known, notice would be likely to re- 
sult in evidence being destroyed or con- 
cealed, or notice would be likely to en- 
danger the life of the officer or to enable 
the party to escape. 

This provision must be viewed in light 
of its effectiveness and its limitation on 
the rights of us all—and not just on the 
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rights of criminals. This no-knock pro- 
cedure is primarily of use in the capture 
of narcotics and gambling equipment, 
even though it applies to all crimes. This 
is a drastic remedy which would not 
solve as many problems as it would cause. 
The most serious drawback is that it is 
@ gross invasion of privacy. Further- 
more, it would endanger the life of the 
officer breaking and entering. The black 
community of the District bitterly re- 
sents this as another device to be used 
against their liberties, and several lead- 
ers have called for shooting first in case 
of a break-in. Before we resort to such 
invasions we should search diligently for 
other solutions to the problem of nar- 
cotics and gambling. I do not believe this 
has been done. Therefore, I oppose the 
no-knock provisions in the bill which 
seek to expand the traditional common 
law circumstances for use of such 
searches. 
WIRETAPPING 

H.R. 16196 also contains provisions to 
allow wiretapping and other interception 
of communication after permission is ob- 
tained from a judge. Judicial authority 
for a tap can be sought for any number 
of offenses such as abortion, arson, black- 
mail, burglary, destruction of property 
in excess of $200, obstruction of justice, 
receiving stolen property in excess of 
$100, and other specified offenses. In 
cases of national security or in a con- 
spiracy connected with organized crime, 
a wiretap could be conducted on the au- 
thority of a law enforcement officer, pro- 
vided an application for order is made 
within 48 hours. 

This provision would expand consid- 
erably the present wiretap authority 
which has heretofore been used primarily 
in national security and in organized 
crime cases. Under the bill, wiretaps can 
be used in a variety of offenses which are 
not generally planned in advance and do 
not lend themselves to detection by the 
use of such taps. 

Again, this is an unwarranted invasion 
of privacy which will not materially aid 
in reducing crime and should be elemi- 
nated from the bill. 

MANDATORY SENTENCES 


The bill provides that upon a first con- 
viction of a crime of violence while armed 
with a pistol or other firearm or imitation 
thereof, the offender shall be sentenced 
to a minimum of 3 years and a maximum 
of three times the minimum sentence 
normally imposed for the offense up to 
life imprisonment. After one prior con- 
viction of a crime of violence, the mini- 
mum sentence must be 15 years. There 
is also a provision for mandatory life 
sentences for persons convicted of a vio- 
lent crime for the third time, with no 
eligibilty for parole for 20 years. In the 
category of offenses covered by the man- 
datory life sentence fall assaults to 
commit an offense punishable by more 
thant 3 years in prison and burglaries. 
Senator Ervin has pointed out that upon 
conviction of a third crime of purse- 
snatching, a mandatory life sentence 
would be provided by the bill. 

I believe that it is most unwise to re- 
move discretion in sentencing from 
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judges and to preclude consideration of 
the individual’s background in sentenc- 
ing. There is no evidence that longer sen- 
tences deter crime. In fact, the evidence 
seems to be that prison inevitably keeps 
individuals locked into a life of crime. 


JUVENILE PROCEEDINGS 


H.R. 16196 proposes that any child 16 
or over who is charged with a serious 
crime be treated as adult and taken out 
of the jurisdiction of the juvenile court. 
There is no reference made to the past 
record of the child or to the strength of 
the evidence against the child. The bill 
also provides for a waiver to criminal 
court of juveniles 15 years or older who 
are alleged to have committed what 
would be a felony if committed by an 
adult. In order to avoid waiver, it must 
be shown that there are reasonable pros- 
pects for rehabilitation, and this places 
a heavy burden of proof on the child. 
Once waived to the criminal court, the 
juvenile court loses jurisdiction over the 
child for all future delinquent acts of any 
kind. 

The bill also establishes a civil stand- 
ard of preponderance of the evidence in- 
stead of the proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt to determine guilt in juvenile 
cases. The Supreme Court in the case of 
In re Winship has recently held that 
the proof beyond a reasonable doubt 
standard must be used in juvenile trials. 
I assume that the bill will be changed 
to conform to the Court’s ruling. 

In short, the provisions relating to 
juvenile offenders attempt to treat these 
offenders more harshly and tend to 
deemphasize the rehabilitative aspects 
upon which the juvenile court system is 
based. I do not believe that crime will be 
reduced by treating young children as 
adults and subjecting them to adult 
prisons. 

PHYSICAL EVIDENCE 

H.R. 16195 permits the performance 
of chemical, scientific, medical or other 
tests or experiments on designated prem- 
ises, vehicles, objects or persons, inci- 
dent to a search warrant. The provision 
would allow many persons to be detained 
and subjected to tests of all types when 
there might not be probable cause to 
make an arrest. The Supreme Court has 
suggested that a person might be finger- 
printed in the absence of probable cause 
to arrest but the bill would sanction 
much more far-reaching practices which 
could very easily lead to abuse. The un- 
warranted invasions of privacy which 
would result outweigh any possible use- 
fulness those tests might have in solving 
crimes. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH BAIL AGENCY 


The bill contains a provision which 
permits information received by the Bail 
Agency to be used for impeachment pur- 
poses, in perjury proceedings and in 
trials for offenses committed during the 
period of pretrial release. This provision 
would surely undermine the effectiveness 
of the Bail Agency since defendants 
would be reluctant to say anything that 
conceivably could be used against them. 
The value of this type of information 
appears small since much other informa- 
tion is usually available for the purpose 
of impeachment. Thus, this provision 
probably will do a great deal of harm to 
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the Bail Agency with a small benefit to be 
gained in return. 
SUITS FOR UNLAWFUL ARREST 


The bill provides that, in civil suits 
brought against a police officer for dam- 
ages resulting from an unlawful arrest, 
reasonable attorneys’ fees shall be 
awarded to the police officer whether he 
wins the suit or not. This will result in 
many citizens not daring to bring legiti- 
mate suits against police officers because 
of the additional cost it will involve. 
Municipal reimbursement of such costs, 
where the police officer wins and he has 
had no government defense, is preferable. 


CONCLUSION 


I have listed certain of my objections to 
H.R. 16196 which seeks to reduce crime 
in the District but in its present form 
may create more problems than it solves. 
I firmly believe that what is needed are 
effective police action and greater use of 
the many weapons which are already 
available to the courts, the police and 
law enforcement agencies. Finally, it 
should be pointed out that the black 
community of the District, which repre- 
sents over 70 percent of the population, 
greatly fears and distrusts many provi- 
sions of H.R. 16196 on the basis of their 
long experience with the police. The fact 
that many of the provisions in the bill 
will be used only in the District at this 
time tends to confirm their suspicions. 
Police-community relations play a vital 
role in law enforcement and these provi- 
sions would greatly undermine whatever 
good relations may exist at the present 
time. 

Therefore, I urge the Senate conferees 
to seek to eliminate these undesirable 
provisions contained in H.R. 16196. 


HEALTH BUDGET CRISIS—SCHOOLS 
OF THE HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
economic plight of our schools of the 
health professions has reached crisis pro- 
portions. At a time when we need greater 
numbers of health professionals to im- 
prove health care, the administration’s 
budget request for such schools falls far 
short of the need that exists. 

An excellent analysis of the problem 
and the unmet need is contained in the 
testimony last Monday by Dr. John A. D. 
Cooper, president of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, before the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 
The statement sets forth clearly and 
strongly the problems that our medical 
schools face, and I believe it will be of 
interest to all of us concerned with the 
quality of health care in America. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Cooper’s testimony be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF Dr. JOHN A. D. COOPER, PRESI- 
DENT, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 


committee: I am John A. D. Cooper, Presi- 
dent of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. I am grateful for this opportunity 
to comment on some of the elements of the 
Labor-HEW Appropriations Bill for Fiscal 
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Year 1971 and their critical importance for 
medical education, biomedical research, and 
the institutions involved. 

First, for the Subcommittee's information, 
I should like briefly to describe the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges which we 
represent. The AAMC is the national organi- 
zation encompassing all of the 107 medical 
schools of the nation, 390 of the major teach- 
ing hospitals, and 38 academic medical so- 
cieties which represent the faculties of these 
institutions. The primary objective of the 
Association is to advance the medical edu- 
cation, research, and the health service func- 
tions of the institutions involved as a vital 
and essential component of the effort to 
improve the health and well being of the 
people of this Nation and mankind as a 
whole. Our purpose in speaking here today is 
to contribute to the development of policies 
and levels of support which will make the 
achievement of this overall objective possible 
as a prime matter of national interest. We 
sincerely believe, and we hope to convince 
you, that the fulfillment of this objective is 
a matter of the highest priority for the nation 
as a whole. 

Our constituent medical schools and their 
teaching hospitals are responsible for the 
undergraduate and graduate education of all 
the physicians this country produces, Their 
graduate programs in the medical sciences 
prepare most of the scientists, clinicians, and 
teachers upon whose shoulders the further 
development of medical education and re- 
search rests. 

As a by-product of these educational ac- 
tivities, large numbers of individuals are 
trained in other health professions increas- 
ingly vital to modern health services. This 
Subcommittee knows well the role played 
by medical schools in research and in the 
advancement of knowledge and technology, 
which are eventually translated into better 
health services for all Americans. Measured 
in terms of national expenditures, better 
than four-fifths of the nation’s medical re- 
search is carried out in the laboratories and 
clinics of our constituent medical schools 
and their hospital affiliates. This deep on- 
going involvement in research has con- 
tinued to produce the diagnostic, therapeu- 
tic, and preventive advances that have rev- 
olutionized the nature and enhanced the 
effectiveness of the nation’s health services. 
It is this research activity that has made 
American medicine the finest in the world, 

The teaching hospitals and clinics which 
provide the setting for the clinical experience 
essential to medical education and the lab- 
oratory setting for the study and treatment 
of diseases also make a substantial and little- 
appreciated contribution to the nation’s 
health services and to the rendition of medi- 
cal care. Involving 220,227 beds, admitting 
5,305,275 patients per year, and providing 
service through 30,787,967 out-patient visits, 
these institutions represent—in addition to 
their primary teaching role—a significant 
segment of the nation’s community service 
both in terms of the proportion of the care 
they provide and in the exemplary and in- 
noyative nature of the services themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have set forth this sum- 
mary description only to be able to em- 
phasize in my following remarks the critical 
connection that exists between the funding 
levels proposed in the HEW appropriations 
bill and the vital role in the national health 
setting served by the community of institu- 
tions for which we speak today. In this con- 
text, I should now like to turn my remarks 
to the relationship between the provisions 
of this bill and the key health problems 
which these institutions must face and at- 
tack. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SHORTAGE OF PHYSICIANS 
Of all the problems that combine to con- 


stitute what the President and many others 
have referred to as the “Crisis in Health,” 
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the shortage of trained manpower is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the most acute. 
Most critical of these shortages is the M.D. 
shortage, which persists despite a long- 
standing public awareness and continued 
efforts to remedy it. The initial legislation 
authorizing national action to expand the 
number of physicians graduated, the Health 
Professions Education Assistance Act, was 
enacted in 1963 and amended in 1966 and 
1968. In the seven years that have elapsed, 
substantial increases in the number of stu- 
dents entering medical schools have been 
achieved. 

Based on admission activity thus far, it is 
estimated that the entering medical school 
class in the fall of 1970 will total 10,500 stu- 
dents. This constitutes an increase of 2738 
first-year places over the first year enroll- 
ment in 1963 of 8772 students, In other 
words, under the institution and expansion 
program authorized in 1963 and with the aid 
of the newly inaugurated Physician Augmen- 
tation Program, the entering class capacity 
of U.S. medical schools has been increased 
by over 31 percent in the past seven years. 

This record, Mr. Chairman, presents us 
with the key question: Why, after these 
seven years of apparently sustained effort to 
increase the numbers of physicians, is the 
nation still confronted with a serious and 
apparently growing shortage of M.D.’s? It is 
of the greatest import that this Subcommit- 
tee understand some of the reasons under- 
lying this situation. Permit me to suggest 
three of the most obvious. 

First; Demand for physicians’ services has 
increased at a dramatic and unprecedented 
rate during the last decade. Two major fac- 
tors contributed to this accelerated growth: 
Thanks to the latest advances in medical 
science, medicine has achieved a much-in- 
creased capability in dealing with disease 
and has generated a very high degree of 
public expectation that all people may share 
in the benefits of this progress. In addition, 


major financial barriers to full access to 
medical care, especially for the aged and the 
needy, have been removed for the most part 
by programs like Medicare and Medicaid; this 
has resulted inevitably in a much greater re- 


quirement for physicians’ services. These 
dual developments are, in their way, a kind 
of testimonial to this nation’s progress in 
medicine, one owing to biomedical research, 
and the other to political and social advance. 
These are obviously changes for the better; 
but they pose challenges which must be met 
if the change for the better is to be fully 
realized. 

Second: Progress in medical capability and 
in the removal of arbitrary financial barriers 
to sound care has served to reveal clearly and 
sharply the limitations and inadequacies of 
our traditional methods for meeting the 
health-care needs of our population, The 
most serious fault in the current pattern in 
health services is the poor utilization of 
both manpower and facilities. In a time of 
increased demand for physician services, we 
have no means to assure that the increased 
number of physicians being trained will be 
distributed where they are most needed or 
that their services will be most effectively 
utilized. The solution to this problem is 
clearly not within the scope of medical edu- 
cation, since the medical schools have no 
means of insuring a better distribution of 
M.D.s. Obviously, a whole new consensus on 
the scope of national action in the health 
field will have to be achieved, perhaps to be 
refiected through the institution of programs 
of special subsidy, before any inroads on the 
distribution can be made, 

Third: Admitting the contribution of the 
two previous factors to the continuing prob- 
lem of the M.D. shortage, I believe that the 
single most crucial determinant of the sit- 
uation we face is our utter failure as a na- 
tion to make the M.D. shortage a high- 
priority item in the expenditure of our ef- 
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forts and resources. In other words, gentle- 
men, we simply haven’t put enough money 
into existing programs to accomplish the 
task before us; and this is what brings me 
directly to the purpose of our appearance 
before you today. 

Despite all of the statements that have 
been made about the shortage of physicians 
and despite the best and wisest intentions 
of the Legislature in providing needed au- 
thorizations, the Executive Branch has never 
requested sufficient funds nor has the Con- 
gress appropriated the amounts required to 
enable medical schools to launch the kind 
of swift, head-on, and concerted attack that 
would effectively close the widening gap 
between supply and demand. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEACHING FACILITIES 


Since the passage of the Health Professions 
Education Assistance Act in 1963, the cumu- 
lative total of the annual appropriations au- 
thorized therein for the construction of 
teaching facilities for the health professions 
through Fiscal Year 1970 amounts to $678,- 
100,000. Corresponding authorizations 
amount to $825,000,000. I think it is gen- 
erally agreed that at the time of enactment 
those authorizations were regarded as bare- 
ly adequate to meet the needs then perceived, 
let alone the needs of this present day. 

In the bill now before the Subcommitteé, 
the appropriations request for the construc- 
tion of teaching facilities for the health 
professions totals only $118,110,000, which 
is $107 million below the Fiscal Year 1971, 
authorized ceiling of $225 million for this 
program. It is also disconcerting to note 
that this FY 1971 request represents only 55 
percent of the authorized level, a sharp down 
ward contrast to the 70 percent relationship 
between appropriations and authorizations 
in FY 1970. 

The utter inadequacy of these levels of 
funding is clearly conveyed by the fact that 
the NIH now has before it applications for 
construction assistance which have been rec- 
ommended for approval by the National Ad- 
visory Council totaling $600 Million against 
the 1970 fund level of $118.1 million, or $126.1 
million if we include nursing schools. 

Permit me to convey the inadequacy of 
these funding levels even more clearly, more 
graphically. On May 5 of this year, only a 
few weeks ago, NBC devoted a portion of its 
First Tuesday program to a documentary 
analysis of some of our health care problems. 
How many members of this Subcommittee 
saw the crumbling, makeshift classroom of 
a leading Mid-western medical school? How 
many saw a group of graduate medical stu- 
dents in the corridor of a teaching hospital 
attempting in vain to get some information 
from their cardiology professor over the noise 
and bustle of their hectic surroundings? Bet- 
ter yet, how many Americans who have be- 
come, quite properly, accustomed to think- 
ing of this country as the most prosperous 
and perhaps the most medically sophisticated 
nation in the world, were treated to the sorry 
spectacle of the dilapidated facilities which, 
in too many parts of the country, have come 
to characterize the physical plant of our 
health establishments? I think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we can do better in 1970 in these 
United States where our Gross National Prod- 
uct verges on $1 trillion, than to re-create the 
physical conditions for medical education 
which prevailed in many an underdeveloped 
country at the turn of the twentieth century. 
But we can only do it if we have more money. 

As I emphasized in my previous appear- 
ance before this Subcommittee, this grant 
program for the construction, renovation, 
and alteration of teaching facilities for the 
health professions is the backbone of our 
efforts to expand physician production. If 
the medical schools are to do the job of in- 
creasing their enrollments, at a rapid pace, 
they must be able to expand their existing 
facilities at a similar pace or else the job 
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cannot get done. We desperately need more 
classrooms, more lecture halls, and more fa- 
cilities for self-instruction. 

Not only do we require the expansion of 
existing facilities, but, if the facts are to be 
accorded any weight, we require the build- 
ing of completely new ones; for instance, 
there are still five states in the nation with- 
out a medical school or teaching hospital. 
The Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, in response to this situation and in 
recognition of the overall predicament we 
face, has recently called for the establish- 
ment of at least ten new medical schools 
beyond those new schools now under de- 
velopment. 

Moreover, we are gravely concerned that 
the appropriations for the Health Profes- 
sions Educational Assistance Program which 
is under consideration by this committee are 
inadequate for another major reason. It has 
been indicated that the Administration has 
recommended a program reduction of $33 
million in the 1971 obligation level to re- 
fiect a transfer of support for construction 
grants to teaching hospitals and to sub- 
stitute for these grants eligibility for guar- 
anteed loans to teaching hospitals through 
the Hill-Burton program, The Association 
believes that this recommendation, if im- 
plemented, will seriously cripple the at- 
tempts which teaching hospitals are cur- 
rently making to expand their educational 
and service responsibilities. There are two 
primary reasons which we believe particu- 
larly persuasive in this consideration. 

One, several state statutes prohibit bor- 
rowing and/or the funding of depreciation by 
state institutions. Such institutions could 
not utilize a guaranteed loan mechanism. 
Secondly, most teaching hospitals have oper- 
ating losses which prohibit them from us- 
ing depreciation income to amortize loans 
because these funds must be used to cover 
operating deficits. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit to the Subcom- 
mittee the impossibility of meeting our obli- 
gation to expand the physical plant of med- 
ical education at the levels of funding envis- 
aged in the Administration budget for FY 
1971. In view of the economics and the ur- 
gent task ahead of us in supplying the na- 
tion’s need for M.D.s, I ask that the Sub- 
committee recommend an appropriation of 
$225 million; namely, the authorized ceil- 
ing for the construction of teaching facili- 
ties for the health professions in FY 1971. 


INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 


Health professional education has always 
been the most expensive area of higher edu- 
cation; costs have increased at a substan- 
tial rate throughout the post-war period. 
The inflationary price-wage trend has, of 
course, been an important factor in these in- 
creases. Perhaps of greatest influence, how- 
ever, has been the effect of the vast changes 
in the functions, programs, and services in- 
volved in present-day medical education. 
These changes are impressively refiected in 
the magnitude and diversity of the activi- 
ties of the present-day university medical 
center, Thus, present-day medical education 
is enveloped in an extraordinarily complex 
and inter-related sets of educational, re- 
search, and service activities serving many 
public needs. This process of expansion has 
been supported through many diverse sources 
not the least of which is represented by fed- 
eral funds. There have been two salient con- 
sequences of this development: 

The rate of change has been so rapid that 
it has been almost impossible to take note of 
the instability which has continued to char- 
acterize the funding of the educational func- 
tion, 

The whole structure of the academic medi- 
cal center is so unitary, that any diminution 
of support for one of its programs, must have 
immediate and pervasive effects upon the 
integrity of the entire structure and its capa- 
bility to perform its many other functions. 
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Mr. Chairman, this is the dilemma which 
American medical schools confront today; 
operating costs have risen at unprecedented 
and unanticipated rates; the substantial and 
heretofore stabel flow of funds for research 
support is being cut back. 

Fiscal needs and social pressures are draw- 
ing the schools into an ever deeper involve- 
ment with community health problems thus 
adding a whole new dimension of community 
service responsibilities, for which there is 
little new support, to their burdens. The na- 
tional clamor for more health manpower has 
called forth little recognition of the perilous 
financial instability of the entire framework 
of medical education. The chief point, then, 
of this summary is the completely inade- 
quate and unrealistic relationship between, 
on the one hand the levels of support already 
provided and newly proposed for Fiscal Year 
"71 under the Institutional and Special Proj- 
ect Grant programs of the NIH and on the 
other hand, the ultimate value and needs of 
these programs in the context of the institu- 
tional problems I have just described. 

The Institutional and Special Project 
Grant programs provide the only direct Fed- 
eral support to offset the increasing operating 
costs of medical schools thus enabling them 
to expand their enrollments and to improve 
their educational programs. In short, the 
Institutional and Special Project Grants are 
the very lifeline of sustenance for the ad- 
vancement of medical education. Again, the 
cumulative appropriations for these pro- 
grams since their inception in 1966 have 
fallen far short of the minimum needs re- 
flected in the existing authorizations: $263,- 
982,000 appropriated versus $317,000,000 
authorized. 

While we are pleased to note the proposed 
increase of $12,250,000 in the FY 1971 request 
for Institutional and Special Projects Grants, 
the total amount of $113,650,000 is still only 
70 percent of the 1971 authorization of $168,- 
000,000, Last year’s appropriation, in con- 
trast, represented 87 percent of the author- 
ized ceiling. 

As the subcommittee knows, institutional 
grants made under this program are distrib- 
uted over all the health professions schools: 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
optometry, podiatry, and veterinary medicine. 
The funds provided to date, of which only 
45.7% on the average goes to the medical 
schools, are so inadequate as to thwart com- 
pletely the chief purposes for which the 
program was brought into being. 

The Special Project Grant provides the 
basic means to support the development of 
programs in new fields, to innovate in cur- 
riculum and teaching, and to assist schools 
in serious financial straits. Just as an indi- 
cator of the grim financial plight afflicting 
our medical schools, I can inform the Mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee that 61 medical 
schools, more than one-half of the total in 
the nation, have been awarded Special Proj- 
ect Grants on the basis of some condition of 
financial distress. This fact alone suggests 
the utter inadequacy of our basic support 
arrangements for medical education as they 
are presently conceived, 

We hope that there will be a thorough ex- 
amination of this grave problem during the 
legislative considerations to be given to the 
extension of the Health Professions Educa- 
tion Assistance Act in the coming year. A 
more realistic formulation for basic institu- 
tional support must be devised. In the mean- 
time, unless we can provide support at the 
full levels authorized for Fiscal Year 1971, 
the need to offset financial distress will se- 
verely diminish the funds available to finance 
sorely-needed innovation, curriculum chang- 
es, and other new developments under the 
special Project Grants program. 

Mr. Chairman, we hope that out of the 
legislative consideration soon to be given 
the extension of the Health Professions Edu- 
cation Assistance Act will emerge a set of 
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support arrangements that will provide for 
basic operational costs as well as new pro- 
gram development, and thus prevent further 
competition between these two separate and 
distinct areas of need. In the meantime, these 
needs must be met in a way that minimizes 
such conflict; and this can only be accom- 
plished through full funding. We therefore 
urge this Subcommittee to recommend the 
appropriation of the authorized ceiling for 
the Institutional and Special Project Grants, 
under Section 770 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act, namely $168,000,000. 


SUPPORT OF MEDICAL RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING 


Our academic medical centers are the 
single most important source of research 
activity and research information in medi- 
cine and the life sciences. The great progress 
in medicine that we have witnessed in our 
lifetime has been the direct consequence of 
the expanded scientific effort to discover the 
nature of disease and decipher the mystery 
of life. These advances have transformed our 
overall prospects for health and radically 
changed the character and quality of medical 
care and health services. Telling examples of 
the effects upon life-expectancy and health 
service demands made possible by the quiet 
advances of research are many. 

The nation is now involved in major 
spending of substantial sums to care for peo- 
ple, especially children, suffering from 
mental retardation and other crippling con- 
genital defects as a consequence of German 
measles. This should be viewed against the 
new possibility for the eventual total elimi- 
nation of this health burden through the 
widespread use of newly developed vaccine 
against the German measles virus. The scien- 
tific knowledge that has made possible the 
successful development of this vaccine was 
accumulated over fifteen years in programs 
of wide-ranging fundamental research on the 
nature of viruses, the genetics of viruses, 
and the means to propagate them safely in 
the large quantities needed for vaccine 
production. 

Similarly, Parkinson’s disease, a progres- 
sive disabling disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem, long has made enormous demands upon 
the nation's health facilities and health per- 
sonnel to provide the long-term nursing and 
domiciliary care required for thousands of 
victims of this disease, Federally supported 
research has now shown that the drug L- 
dopa is highly effective in controlling the de- 
bilitating manifestations of Parkinsonism. 
As a consequence many who suffer from this 
affliction will now become self-reliant and 
will be able to return to near normal activ- 
ity, greatly relieving the need to care for 
them as invalids. 

Beyond these examples, there is a long list 
of crippling diseases whose care under pres- 
ently available knowledge and technology 
consumes a substantial portion of the na- 
tion’s health expenditures because they afflict 
such a large proportion of the population, In- 
cluded amongst these is rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, which, although now explicable under a 
newly developed viral theory that may one 
day lead to a preventive vaccine, continues to 
afflict better than 10 million people in the 
United States; diabetes mellitus, commonly 
referred to as diabetes, with approximately 
5 million cases in the United States; and ar- 
teriosclerosis, a slow but sure killer of which 
there may be more than 50 million cases in 
the United States. In addition to their high 
cost, these diseases cause untold human 
misery and sorrow and kill off highly produc- 
tive people in their prime. 

The considerable dimensions of the essen- 
tially unnecessary and potentially control- 
lable incidence of disease, disability, and 
death with which we must now contend is 
reflected by the fact that: 

People under the age of 65 comprise two- 
thirds of all short-term acute hospital pa- 
tient days. 
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On any given day, an average of 1,684,000 
people in the nation’s employed labor force 
are absent because of illness. 

Forty-four percent of the entire population 
of the United States suffer from some chronic 
condition that imposes some degree of dis- 
ability. 

Fifty percent of all deaths are below age 
70—the Biblically allotted life span. 

Medical ability to prevent, treat or cure 
these diseases altogether is seriously im- 
paired for want of any useful explanation of 
their cause or development. 

Thus, our chief hope of halting the rising 
costs of medical care, diminishing the bur- 
den of illness or disability and forestalling 
premature death, lies in continued and sub- 
stantial programs of medical research. Only 
through the acquisition of new knowledge 
and its application in more sophisticated 
technology can we hope to deal effectively 
with all aspects—prophylactic, diagnostic 
and therapeutic—of disease. 

Government support for the scientific ex- 
ploration of disease during the past two 
decades has brought us to the thresh- 
old of an era of unparalleled potential for 
biomedical research. From 1955 to 1967, 
largely through the programs of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, increasing an- 
nual commitments of Federal funds for re- 
search, education of biomedical scientists, 
and construction of research facilities made 
it possible for American universities and 
medical schools to broaden the scientific base 
for preventive and therapeutic medicine. The 
United States assumed undisputed leadership 
in biomedical and health research, evolving a 
system which was to become a paradigm for 
the entire world. 

In order to retain that position of leader- 
ship we must endeavor to preserve the struc- 
tural and procedural devices which have 
made that leadership possible. It would 
therefore be sheer folly in our otherwise 
commendable efforts to translate long-term 
research gains into immediate health care 
benefits, to sacrifice, by way of trade-off, 
the integrity of our biomedical research 
establishment. Unfortunately, the current 
parsimonious trend in budgeting for Fed- 
eral health programs more than suggests the 
grave possibility that this nation’s continued 
investment in the long-term advancement 
of the scientific base of medieine and health 
may be progressively dismantled. 

In the five-year period 1965 through 1969, 
the total national expenditure, public and 
private, for medical care and health purposes 
increased from $38,900,000,000 to $63,000,000,- 
000. The Federal share of this expenditure 
rose from $4.6 billion to $15.1 billion, an in- 
crease of over 330 percent. During this period 
of rapidly increasing health service expendi- 
tures, the nation’s investment in medical re- 
search increased only 40 percent, from $1.8 
billion in 1965 to $2.6 billion in 1969. 

In proportion to total health expenditures, 
medical-research spending actually declined 
from a level of 5 percent in 1965 to barely 4 
percent in 1969. Federal medical research ex- 
penditures, as a proportion of total Federal 
health expenditures, dropped from 24 percent 
to 11 percent in the same period. 

This cutback in support for biomedical re- 
search was continued in the appropriations 
for Fiscal Year 1970 and is implicit in the 
President’s request for Fiscal Year 1971. What 
is clearly overlooked in the budgetary plan- 
ning which generated these figures, is the 
effect of wage-price inflation which has been 
conservatively estimated to be increasing at 
a rate of 6 percent per annum. The effects 
of this inflationary factor on funding for 
medical research is reflected in the follow- 
ing comparison between the budget levels 
proposed for the research programs of the 
National institutes of Health and in Fiscal 
Years 1969, 1970, and 1971 with the amounts 
required to maintain the 1969 program level 
under a 6 percent wage-price increase: 
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Requirement 
to maintain i 
Deficit in 
budget 
allowances 


President's ¢ 
budget activity 


Fiscal year: 
$1, 002, 537 
973,749 
1, 035, 548 


For Fiscal Year 1971, the figures include 
in addition to the inflationary allowance, the 
special programs increases proposed. 

Beyond the failure to offset the function 
of inflation in substantially reducing the ac- 
tual level of these vital research programs, 
the appropriation request for Fiscal Year 
1971 now before the Subcommittee will have 
other unfortunate effects: 

1. The General Research Support Program 
will be cut back by $12 million. If this cut 
is allowed to stand, it will result in the major 
erosion of a program which for almost 10 
years has constituted the single most impor- 
tant source of institutional funds for the 
development and fortification of graduate 
research and educational programs along 
those lines best suited to each institution’s 
particular needs and capabilities. This pro- 
gram has been the sine qua non for advanc- 
ing the overall stability of the research and 
research training programs of our nation’s 
medical schools and the proposed cut-back 
would be a dangerously retrogressive step in 
Federal university support policies, 

2. The Administration budget proposes fur- 
ther reductions in the Fellowship and Train- 
ing Grant Programs of NIH. These programs 
are the major sources of support for gradu- 
ate and post-doctoral training in the medi- 
cal sciences. The individuals trained under 
these programs form the first manpower pool 
from which the research investigators, edu- 
cation leaders, and clinical faculty needed to 
staff the new and expanded medical schools 
and their institutional counterparts in the 
other health professions must be drawn. Con- 
sequently, these cuts conflict directly with 
the efforts that would be undertaken under 
other programs supported in this bill to in- 
crease health manpower. 

3. For the second year in a row, the Presi- 
dent’s budget makes no provision for the 
construction of research facilities. This pro- 
gram together with the research training 
programs of the NIH represents our invest- 
ment in the nation’s future medical capabil- 
ity. If we are to reap the promise of the 
progress we have made in the medical sci- 
ences thus far, we must continue the ex- 
pansion of the basic resources required to 
insure further progress. Cessation of research 
facility construction will effectively halt the 
further growth of medical research in this 
nation because the need for new and ex- 
panded research space as well as the repair 
and renovation of existing space are at a 
critical stage. A recent nationwide study of 
the existing medical-research plant of the 
nation shows that to carry out urgently 
needed repairs and renovations, to relieve 
overcrowded facilities, and to assure proper 
housing of research animals, an addition of 
14.8 million net square feet of space is re- 
quired, estimated to cost $1.7 billion. This is 
to provide for our existing research programs 
without any provision for future expansion. 
Last year, and now this year under the Presi- 
dent’s budget, no new funds are available 
for this most essential program. 

Thus in summary, the cumulative results 
of the abrupt slackening of financial support 
for biomedical research and training that 
commenced four years ago and the steady 
erosion of the system by inflation are becom- 
ing alarmingly evident: 

Ongoing research programs of high quality 
and demonstrated merit have been curtailed; 
some are now threatened with termination 
by lack of funds. 
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Teams of scientists and technicians pains- 
takingly organized over many years are being 
disbanded as their productivity is hampered 
by fiscal stringency. 

Younger scientists are finding increasing 
difficulty in obtaining support for explora- 
tion of exciting new areas of great promise. 

Training and educational programs, the 
vital sources of the academic cadre required 
to meet the nation’s urgent and growing 
needs for more health professionals, are fal- 
tering; some have been forced to shut down 
completely because the support which 
brought them into existence has dropped 
below the point that enables them to remain 
viable and productive. 

The vital base of medical education and 
research, which are indisputably symbiotic, 
is threatened with a growing instability dan- 
gerous to the continued operation of many 
schools, 

Highly significant alternative approaches 
to the control of important diseases remain 
unexplored simply because there are no 
funds to sustain forward movement. 

It would be tragic and at the very least 
ironic, if we were to allow this nation’s long- 
standing and highly productive investment 
in medical research to dissipate by default 
and neglect at precisely that moment in his- 
tory when our governmental commitment to 
the health care of the country’s children, 
aged citizens, and disadvantaged groups is 
finally being nailed down and translated into 
ever-widening programs. How can the better 
delivery of health care to these groups espe- 
cially, constitute anything like a medical 
“Bill of Rights” if that health care proceeds 
in the absence of the latest scientific knowl- 
edge? And what is the source of that knowl- 
edge, if not research? It is particularly ironic 
that it is this very commitment to health 
services that is offered as the reason for lim- 
iting budgets for health research. The edu- 
cational and scientific lead times for improv- 
ing health care are long, and false economy 
today can lead to the deterioration of our 
Capability to cope with the problems of 
tomorrow. 

We therefore urge the Committee to rec- 
ommend that the appropriations for the Re- 
search Institutes and Divisions of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health be increased by 
the amounts necessary to offset the 6 percent 
annual increase in price and wage costs over 
the Fiscal Year 1969 base. In doing so, we do 
not mean to imply that the 1969 figures were 
by any means optimal, but they at least 
represent the last consensus of legislature 
and executive on those levels of support 
which, in the context of a war-time economy 
and a severe inflation, could be justified as 
not incompatible with the survival of our 
biomedical research establishment. I might 
add here that the Association of American 
Medical Colleges has recently established a 
Biomedical Research Policy Committee under 
its Council of Academic Societies, This Com- 
mittee is embarking on a thorough study of 
the question of the appropriate levels of sup- 
port for biomedical research in this country. 
Through this means, we hope to provide a 
more rational basis for the development of 
national policy in respect to the support of 
the biomedical sciences. We shall be pleased 
to present the results of this examination to 
this Subcommittee when the study is com- 
pleted. 

In addition to an increase of 6 percent in 
the basic programs, we would like to see 
preserved intact the Administration-recom- 
mended increases over 1970 for the special 
emphasis research programs in the selected 
disease and health problems area, which hold 
the promise of immediate advance in our 
capability to manage them, i.e., major break- 
throughs in the conquest of disease and dis- 
ability. The Administration has very wisely 
singled out these programs for special fiscal 
support through additional funding. 

We urge also that the General Research 
Support Programs be continued at a full 
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funding level, meaning the same 6 percent 
annual increment, and that the full author- 
ization of $30 million be appropriated for 
the Health Research Facility Construction 
program under Section 704 of the Public 
Health Service Act. 


Student assistance 


Adequate financial assistance for medical 
students is an inseperable part of the prob- 
lem of expanding medical-school enrollment. 
We are committed to the view that such ex- 
pansion should: be based on the principle 
that all qualified students should be given a 
place in a medical school. 

We believe American medicine should re- 
flect the full ethnic, socio-economic, and geo- 
graphic distribution of the American popu- 
lation. We are bending every effort to that 
end, at the same time that we are striving 
to maintain the very high standards of med- 
ical education. 

A major effort is now being made to in- 
crease the matriculation into medical educa- 
tion of students from minority and disad- 
vantaged backgrounds. This problem has just 
been submitted to intensive study by a group 
representing physicians, hospitals, minority 
groups, and medical educators. The report 
of this group recently released emphasizes 
that long-standing, arbitrarily imposed bar- 
riers to full equality of opportunity for the 
pursuit of careers in medicine must be 
promptly eliminated; to that end the re- 
port sets the goal of quadrupling (2.8% to 
12%) the proportion of minority students 
in medical classes by 1975; it goes on to 
identify the main barrier to minority stu- 
dent enrollment in the medical schools as 
the inadequacy of financial aid available to 
them. 

The levels of support for the Student As- 
sistance Program in the Health Manpower 
budget for Fiscal Year 1971, can only work 
to aggravate what was already a severe situ- 
ation in Fiscal Year 1970; these levels of 
support are so inadequate as completely to 
thwart the objective just stated, and to re- 
sult additionally in the exclusion of stu- 
dents from middle income families from 
entering or continuing upon the rolls of our 
medical schools. Mr. Robert Shannon of the 
Student American Medical Association in 
testimony presented to this Subcommittee, 
states our position on student assistance, but 
we should like to emphasize the following 
elements for your consideration: 

The Health Professions Scholarship and 
Loan Programs, initiated under the Health 
Manpower Amendments of 1965, as amended, 
authorize appropriations of $35 million for 
the loan programs and an amount for schol- 
arship programs equal to $2,000 multiplied 
by 10% of the total health professions en- 
rollment. Since there will be approximately 
84,000 students enrolled in health profes- 
sions schools in the academic year 1970- 
71, the authorization for this scholarship 
program would total $16,800,000. 

Against the authorization of $35 million, 
the President’s budget proposes $12 million 
for student loans, which is a reduction of 
$3 million from the $15 million level ap- 
propriated in 1970 and $14,500,000 from the 
$26,500,000 level of 1969. At the present time, 
the health professions schools of the nation 
have reported loan applications from stu- 
dents in excess of $43 million, almost four 
times the budgetary level proposed. 

While the Administration proposed $15 
million as the budget level for 1971 for the 
scholarship program, the amount required to 
meet the authorized allocation formula is 
$16,800,000. Thus, for these two critical stu- 
dent assistance programs, whose authorized 
levels total $51,800,000, the 1971 budget pro- 

would only allow $27 million, a deficit 
of approximately $25 million. 

This level of financing for student assist- 
ance programs, in the face of persistent de- 
mands to expand medical school enroll- 
ments in a manner that increases the pro- 
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portion of minority and disadvantaged stu- 
dents, can only be viewed as unrealistic, if 
not disastrous in what it portends for the 
accomplishment of these objectives. It has 
been widely rumored that the Administra- 
tion’s intention here was to substitute the 
President’s amplified guaranteed loan pro- 
gram, as outlined in his Higher Education 
Message of this year, for the Health Pro- 
fessions Scholarship and Loan Program 
which is the subject of this appropriation. 
I have references here to the guaranteed 
loan program under Title IV, Section 425 of 
the Health Education Act of 1968. Unfortu- 
nately however, this is just not a viable sub- 
stitution because the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram, by its very nature, discriminates 
against the medical student with his long 
training period and uniquely high educa- 
tional costs. 

The maximum amount that a student may 
borrow under the guaranteed loan program 
is $1,500 a year with a ceiling of $7,500 upon 
a student's total borrowing power over the 
entire course of his undergraduate and pro- 
fessional education. These numbers must be 
set against the fact that in the academic 
year 1969-70, the average annual expenses for 
a medical student were approximately $5,000, 
or a total of $20,000 for the four-year M.D. 
program only, and these costs are expected 
to increase. The incompatability of the 
levels of support under the guaranteed loan 
program with the realities of a student’s 
needs in financing medical education is all 
too clear. Moreover, if the President’s 
revision of the guaranteed loan pro- 
gram becomes law (and his proposal 
would in no event take effect sooner 
than fiscal '72), the $2,500 annual ceil- 
ing coupled with a revised total borrow- 
ing ceiling of up to $12,500 annual loan ceil- 
ing coupled with a revised total borrowing 
ceiling of up to $12,500, would not be much 
more realistic in meeting the rapidly rising 
costs of medical education. Furthermore, as 
the guaranteed loan program is conceived, a 
student borrowing as an undergraduate may 
have used up all of his borrowing power be- 
fore he even gets to medical school. This 
further militates against the substitution of 
this program for the health professions stu- 
dent assistance programs under discussion 
today. 

Therefore, the need for substantially rais- 
ing the levels of support in the President’s 
budget for the health profession scholar- 
ship and loan programs, is clearly urgent; 
otherwise there arises the real danger that 
opportunities for medical education will be 
limited to those who can afford the high 
costs involved or bear the burden of borrow- 
ing in an inflationary expensive capital mar- 
ket, or yet to those very few needy students 
who can meet the eligibility requirements 
for the limited amount of money available 
under government loans and subsidies. As a 
result, a great number of potential stu- 
dents from middle-class families will, for 
the most part, be excluded. In the past, 
medical schools have been able to admit the 
most qualified applicants regardless of socio- 
economic backgrounds. Now schools are be- 
ing increasingly forced to use another ad- 
missions criterion—the ability to pay for 
one’s own education. 

We therefore urge, that the Committee 
recommend appropriation of the full au- 
thorizations for the Loan and Scholarship 
Programs and emphasize that these funds 
be administered to serve all needy students 
in the interest of assuring full representa- 
tion of all Americans in medical school 
classes without the use of income limita- 
tions or other arbitrary devices that would 
have unavoidable discriminatory effects upon 
the medical schools’ student body. An in- 
vestment in human beings which allows 
them to work up to the limits of their in- 
tellectual potential, without reference to 
their ability to pay, is clearly a most worth- 
while and essential national expenditure. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


The advance of medical education and re- 
search, and particularly the improvement of 
medical care and health services are heavily 
dependent upon the prompt and accurate 
communication of the latest scientific in- 
formation stored in such a way as to allow 
for easy access by the entire biomedical and 
health community. 

The National Library of Medicine and its 
programs stand at the center of this process. 
The enormous collection of medical writings 
held by the Library, its world-wide acquisi- 
tion program, coupled with its biblio- 
graphic activities, notably the Index Medi- 
cus and MEDLARS, constitute the basic in- 
telligence process of medicine not only for 
the United States but for the world medical 
community. 

The influence of the National Library has 
been greatly extended through its grant pro- 
gram, which constitutes a key component 
in the continued growth of medical-library 
capability and resources throughout the na- 
tion. A new and exciting program of the 
National Library of Medicine is the develop- 
ment of a biomedical communications net- 
work through the Lister Hill National Cen- 
ter for Biomedical Communications. This 
program is aimed at linking all medical in- 
formation sources across the nation through 
a system of modern communications and 
computer technology in a way as to permit 
a more complete sharing of theoretical 
knowledge and technological know-how. This 
system, not only promotes the best in medi- 
cal education, research, and service but 
through the elimination of overlap and du- 
plication of effort, makes possible substantial 
savings in money and utilization of man- 
power and facilities. Expanded support for 
this program would bring to American medi- 
cine the full benefit of contemporary infor- 
mation handling and communications tech- 
nology. 

A major setback in the development of the 
extramural programs of the NLM is the ab- 
sence for the second year in a row of any 
budget request for the construction of library 
facilities. This is a grave loss for American 
medicine. In the midst of the information 
explosion, the failure to provide for an ade- 
quate framework of medical library facilities 
to serve education and research needs, as 
well as the more pressing needs of the 
physician and his other partners in the 
health services, can only be described as 
shortsighted and counter-productive. 

We urge the Committee to increase the 
funding of the grant functions of the library 
of medicine by at least the 6% inflation 
factor over the FY '69 base to fund the 
operations of the Library at the level re- 
quested in the budget. The funds for the 
Lister Hill Center for Biomedical Communi- 
cations should be doubled, and the programs 
for construction of medical library facilities 
around the nation should be given the full 
$11 million authorized for fiscal "71 under 
Section 393(1) of the Public Health Service 
Act, as recently amended by PL 91-212. 

Hill-Burton program 

The rising demands for admission to hos- 
pitals and for the services provided by out- 
patient clinics and emergency rooms are so 
well known they need little emphasis to the 
Members of this Committee. It does seem 
desirable to emphasize the critical importance 
of a great many hospitals, such as the mem- 
bers of the Council of Teaching Hospitals or 
the AAMC, as a setting for the education of 
medical students, interns and residents, 
nurses, technologists, and therapists in a 
number of disciplines. Expanding the capac- 
ity of hospitals to participate in the educa- 
tion of these health professionals is a critical 
part of the national effort to provide addi- 
tional health personnel. The needs of the 
teaching hospitals to renovate or replace ex- 
isting facilities or build new ones are very 
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great, and the cost of construction continues 
to rise. 

We believe that the appropriation request 
contained in the administration budget for 
support of the Hill-Burton program is un- 
realistic. There is authorizing legislation 
which has been agreed upon by both bodies 
of Congress, titled Hospital and Medical Fa- 
cilities Construction and Modernization 
Amendments of 1969 (H.R. 11102) that ad- 
dresses itself in a more positive manner to the 
urgent needs for hospital facilities. We urge 
this Committee to appropriate the authorized 
amounts contained in this legislation of 
$402,500,000 for the Hill-Burton grant pro- 
gram and $6 million for interest subsidies 
necessary to support the $500 million loan 
guarantee program. The Administration re- 
quest of $5 million for interest subsidies for 
this program is based upon their recom- 
mendation of a $400 million loan guarantee 
program. A portion of the $5 million would 
also be used to subsidize loans to publicly 
owned health facilities under a a new pro- 
gram by which the public facility would 
issue the obligation representing the loan 
back to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, which will increase the 
interest rate, guarantee the obligation, and 
sell it to a private investor on a taxable 
basis. An additional $30 million as a revolv- 
ing fund will be required to purchase these 
obligations. 

HEALTH SERVICES 


The whole national effort to strengthen 
and expand medical education and to ad- 
vance scientific knowledge and capability in 
the medical sciences through research is 
meaningful only as it helps to create a body 
of health services which can assure that the 
health needs of the American people will be 
met; in other words, that every person will 
have the opportunity to achieve the maxi- 
mum possible physical and mental well 
being. The academic medical centers and 
teaching hospitals are an integral part of 
this process. Beyond their traditional role of 
training health manpower and conducting 
research, the medical schools through their 
teaching hospitals, clinics and medical care 
programs, are now involved directly in the 
community health scene. A major part of 
this involvement is centered around the de- 
livery of health services; as noted in the ear- 
lier part of this statement, a significant pro- 
portion of all health services rendered in this 
nation is provided through these teaching 
facilities. 

Medical centers and their affiliated teach- 
ing hospitals, are coming increasingly to play 
a role in the development of new methods 
and arrangements for providing medical care 
and health services. Their participation in 
the establishment of the neighborhood 
health center is only one instance of this ac- 
tivity. In addition to these activities, aca- 
demic medical centers have assumed broad 
responsibilities in the area of continuing ed- 
ucation and the on-going effort to improve 
the quality and scope of community health 
services. 

These functions of the medical center are 
dependent upon the activities of Federal pro- 
grams funded in this appropriations measure. 
Regional Medical Programs have provided 
the means for academic medical centers to 
translate the latest developments in diag- 
nosis, therapy, and rehabilitation, as they 
have emerged in the academic setting, into 
broad applications on the community scene 
in such a way as substantially to diminish 
the toll taken by the major chronic diseases. 

Comprehensive Health Planning has pro- 
vided the framework for medical centers to 
participate in local and regional cooperative 
efforts to reap the maximum benefit from 
health facilities and resources and to provide 
for a more rational, tightly integrated struc- 
ture in the delivery of community health 
services. 


The National Center for Health Services 
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Research and Development has provided the 
leadership and support to extend the same 
kind of scientific approach to the problems 
of health services which has already been so 
successful in advancing the scientific under- 
standing of disease, life processes, and thera- 
peutic possibilities. 

The programs of the National Institute of 
Mental Health have permitted academic 
medical centers to expand their capability in 
dealing with the acute problems of the men- 
tally il and to participate more fully in 
community efforts to understand and con- 
trol behavioral problems such as drug abuse 
and alcoholism. 

Thus, full funding for these key national 
programs in the health service area is essen- 
tial to the nation’s overall progress toward 
the objectives which form the basis of the 
national health expenditure. 


SUMMARY 


In this statement we have tried to identify 
those elements of the HEW appropriations 
bili before the Subcommittee which have a 
crucial impact upon the further develop- 
ment of medical education, medical research, 
and our national effort to improve health 
services. In the face of these great needs, we 
have urged a series of specific actions of the 
Subcommittee to take. 

In summary, we urge that appropriations 
for the programs supporting the construction 
of health professions, teaching, research, and 
library facilities be funded at the full level 
of their authorizations. In like manner, we 
urge that the programs supporting institu- 
tional and special project grants for health 
professions educational institutions and for 
student assistance in the health professions 
area be allowed full authorizations. In re- 
spect to medical research, we have urged that 
the Subcommittee use Fiscal Year 1969 as a 
base year reflecting levels of support that 
were the free result of the Executive and 
Legislative action on budget requests and 
that this level be increased for Fiscal Year 
1971 at a rate of 6 percent per annum in order 
to maintain a comparable level of research 
activity and offset the costs of inflation. 

We have also urged full recognition of the 
vital part played by the programs of the 
National Library in medical education, re- 
search, and service; we have also stressed the 
innovative role and the even greater inno- 
vative potential of the Lister Hill National 
Center for Biomedical Communication, and 
have therefore advocated a doubling of its 
1970 level of support. We have also asked the 
Subcommittee to accord full recognition of 
the seminal role of key programs of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration, since they constitute an indispens- 
able component of our national effort to im- 
prove the public health. This Subcommittee’s 
determination to meet these needs will artic- 
ulate well with the unstinting effort that is 
being made by the nation’s medical centers 
to serve the public demand for the realiza- 
tion of its medical Bill of Rights. The addi- 
tional funds we request are therefore nothing 
less than the minimum acceptable invest- 
ment in the rising stock of a healthy 
America, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTYRE). Two hours having expired the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
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finished business, which the clerk will 
state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
there is a unanimous-consent order of 
the Senate for the Senator from Colo- 
rado to be recognized at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a previous order for the recognition of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold briefiy? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
following request has been cleared on 
all sides. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider a nomination which was re- 
ported earlier today. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). The nomination reported earlier 
will be stated. 


U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William E. Miller, of Tennessee, 
to be a US. Circuit Judge, Sixth Cir- 
cuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is considered 
and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. ERVIN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Colorado yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire of the Senator from North Caro- 
erie what purpose he wishes me to 

eiad. 

Mr. ERVIN. I want to make a speech. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
sorry. I also wish to make a speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In ac- 
cordance with the previous order the 
aa recognizes the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be recog- 
nized when the Senator completes his 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I do want to bring up this matter this 
afternoon. How much time does the 
Senator request? 

Mr. ERVIN. I would assume it would 
take me about 30 minutes or something 
like that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
is no objection, the Chair will recognize 
the Senator from North Carolina at the 
conclusion of the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I think I have cleared this 
request with all sides. 

I ask unanimous consent that begin- 
ning at 1:30 p.m. the amendment offered 
by the able Senator from Colorado be 
temporarily laid aside for 30 minutes 
and that there be controlled time on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Make it 2 o’clock. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I object, 
because we have another order that I be 
recognized when the Senator from 
Colorado concludes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator hear me out? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I will hear the Sen- 
ator out, but I may state that I have 
oen trying to get the fioor for several 

ays. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Ein bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr, President, the prop- 
osition has been made that we try to 
take up the Javits amendment at this 
time. Perhaps the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp) will want to pro- 
pose a unanimous-consent request. I 
have no objection to yielding the fioor 
temporarily for the purpose of taking 
this amendment up for 30 minutes, pro- 
vided I am recognized at the conclusion 
thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, what is the unani- 
mous-consent request? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
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Senator from Colorado repeat what the 
Chair took to be a unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr. ALLOTT. No; I think it is for the 
Senator from West Virginia to make the 
request. I simply said that I would have 
no objection to yielding the floor tem- 
porarily for such a request and the 
granting of it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
beginning now, there be a time limita- 
tion of 30 minutes on the amendment 
offered by the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javirs), the time to be equally 
divided between the author of the 
amendment (Mr. Javits) and the ma- 
jority leader or whomever he may desig- 
nate, and that at the close of the 30 
minutes there be a vote on the Javits 
amendment, with the further under- 
standing that the amendment offered 
by the senior Senator from Colorado be 
laid aside during that time, and that 
immediately following the remarks of 
the able Senator from Colorado, the able 
senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I would like to have a 
quorum call, either now or at the end of 
the debate, so I can have the yeas and 
nays ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ator can have them ordered now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
right exists. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I think I am correct 
in saying that the yeas and nays may not 
be requested while this present unani- 
mous-consent request is pending. I just 
want to be sure that part of the under- 
standing is that I have the right to re- 
sume the floor after that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the agreement proposed, the Senator 
from Colorado would have that right. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent request? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will first ask the clerk to state the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 5, between lines 17 and 19, after 
the language added by amendment No. 708, 
insert the following new sentence: 

“Nothing contained in this section shali 
be deemed to impugn the Constitutional 
powers of the Congress including the power 
to declare war and to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces of the United States.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the amendment. basi- 
cally to reserve without prejudice the 
powers of the Congress as they are set 
forth in the Constitution. I would like 
to read the words of the Constitution 
into the Recor, because I think that is 
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the way in which to make my purpose 
very clear: 

The war powers of Congress are spec- 
ified in section 8 of article I. The criti- 
cal powers, which I feel are most perti- 
nent to this debate, are as follows. First: 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque 
and Reprisal and make Rules concerning 
Captures on Land and Water. 


Second, Mr, President: 


To make Rules for the Government and 
Regulation of the land and naval Forces. 


Those are the particular powers to 
which my amendment refers. There are 
other, equally important powers in this 
section of the Constitution. My amend- 
ment makes reference to all of them. It 
singles out these two because, I feel, they 
are most pertinent to potential adverse 
interpretations of the language of the 
Byrd amendment. 

I am deeply indebted to my legislative 
assistant for foreign policy, Peter Lake- 
land, who has been indispensable in the 
development of this thinking. 

My amendment comes in response to 
the contiguity of the Byrd amendment 
and the amendment of the distinguished 
majority leader, and the possible preju- 
dice impact of that cumulative lan- 
guage. 

It will be remembered that the major- 
ity leader’s amendment read: 

Nothing contained in this section— 


That is the famous Cooper-Church 
amendment— 
shall be deemed to impugn the Constitu- 
tional power of the President as Commander 
in Chief. 


I supported that, Mr. President, be- 
cause I thought that the President was 
entitled to that, in view of the rather new 
exercise of the power to limit his actions 
in Cambodia through the use of the ap- 
propriations power. 

Then, Mr, President, the language of 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp) came along, and that said: 
including the exercise— 


The word “including” is very impor- 
tant— 
of that constitutional power which may be 
necessary to protect the lives of United 
States armed forces wherever deployed. 


I found that idea appealing at first 
glance as did many Members of the Sen- 
ate. However, I thought more, and voted 
against the amendment. 

On deeper reflection, I was very deep- 
ly troubled by what I considered to be 
our moving into yet another field, which 
was to define what the Commander in 
Chief’s power meant, because we were 
not at the same time defining what the 
power of Congress meant. Also, by say- 
ing what it does, that is, recognizing, an 
authority of the President to protect the 
lives of U.S. forces wherever deployed, 
I thought, we were again writing a blank 
check. The language certainly left too 
much open to the President, in terms of 
defining his authority as broadly as he 
saw fit. 

The Senator from Arkansas (Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT) was, I think, quite right when 
he said, “This is like Gulf of Tonkin; 
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it looks good; it is appealing. You find 
it difficult to vote against it. And yet, 
when you read it literally, it worries you, 
just as Gulf of Tonkin did.” 

The President, under Gulf of Tonkin, 
was given the authority to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States open-endedly 
and pretty much as he chose in South- 
east Asia. 

As I pointed out in discussing it in the 
debate here awhile ago with the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia and with others, 
it is not the fact that I question the duty 
of the Commander in Chief “to protect 
the lives of U.S. Armed Forces wherever 
deployed.” Of course the Commander in 
Chief has that duty, as does the com- 
mander of a company or a squad. 

But, Mr. President, it is the question 
of no ceiling on the exercise of this duty 
that has worried me so much. Is there 
any? Or can a President, simply by 
getting himself into a situation “de- 
signed to protect the lives of U.S. Armed 
Forces wherever deployed”—and remem- 
ber we have forces deployed virtually 
everywhere—do whatever he thinks fit, 
with no checks or balances? When he 
gets into such a situation, as I said a 
minute ago, “At what cost, Lord, and 
how long?” Is there any limit at all? 

The whole system of our Government 
is designed the other way—the whole 
historic system of checks and balances. 
And, the most careful, explicit, and de- 
tailed checks on the Executive written 
into the Constitution are those dealing 
with the war powers. 

If Congress would utilize its constitu- 
tional powers, it could impose a ceil- 
ing in time, a ceiling in treasure, through 
the appropriations power. 

The Congress has many other powers 
under the Constitution. I feel that if we 
are going to make special reference to 
his duty as Commander in Chief to pro- 
tect the lives of U.S. Armed Forces wher- 
ever deployed, we must say that Congress 
by so stating is not defining away its own 
powers. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
we will define these congressional powers. 
I detect a real feeling in this Chamber 
in favor of that objective. This, too, may 
involve tremendous debate, but it will 
be a historic point of departure for our 
country. And it will be a historic point 
of departure in world history, because 
the tragic history of our world has 
been drenched with blood by wars made 
by rules rather than by peoples, and, 
that is really what we are trying to 
cope with in invoking these constitu- 
tional powers. 

So, Mr. President, all that my amend- 
ment seeks to do—as I developed in the 
colloquy with the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp), the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper), the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), and many 
other colleagues, with the fine statement 
of the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CxuourcH)—is to make it clear that the 
definition, in practice under contempo- 
rary conditions, of the respective war 
power is a task which remains to be 
faced. It must be faced without preju- 
dice to the powers of either side. 
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I thought that the Byrd amendment 
language, if left unbalanced, might be 
prejudicial. 

I felt that if we tried in any way to 
qualify what Senator Byrp has written, 
we could be in worse trouble. So the best 
way to do it is simply, for the present, 
to reassert and reserve without prejudice 
the constitutional power we have; to 
state explicitly that we have given none 
of it away by virtue of what we said in 
the Byrd amendment. 

We will come, in my judgment, to the 
ultimate decision as to the delineation 
of the respective war powers, how they 
should be defined, and what we do in the 
modern day, when it may be unwise, in 
juridical and in policy terms, to declare 
war. The Constitution does not give us 
clear guidance as to how this should be 
done, in our present circumstances. 

Soon we must face the task of redefin- 
ing—or defining, because we have never 
defined them before—what powers are 
the powers of the Commander in Chief, 
what powers are the powers of Congress, 
where one stops and the other begins. I 
have introduced a bill, S. 3964, which 
could do this—in a way I feel satisfactory 
to all sides. In the meantime, we must 
at least preserve the situation unim- 
paired, unprejudiced by anything which 
we may do while we find our way out of 
the immediate emergency, which is the 
Vietnam war. 

That is the purpose of this amend- 
ment. It has no other purpose, I hope 
very much that, as apparently is the case, 
it will find general favor with the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I, too, 
hope that the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
will find unanimous favor with the Sen- 
ate today. I could not vote against it, 
because a vote against it would be a vote 
against the Constitution. I could not 
vote against the Mansfield amendment, 
as modified by the Byrd amendment, 
because I believed a vote against it would 
be a vote against the Constitution. 

Inasmuch as we chose to adopt the 
Mansfield-Byrd amendments, we should 
proceed, in the interest of balance, to 
adopt the Javits amendment, thus giv- 
ing explicit recognition to the fact that 
the Constitution does confer certain 
powers upon the Presidency and certain 
powers upon Congress when it comes to 
warmaking. 

As the Senator from New York has 
pointed out, Congress should proceed, in 
the coming months, to a more precise 
definition of these powers. As for now, 
however, I am happy to see that the 
Senator from New York has proposed 
this amendment. It brings back into 
proper equilibrum our consideration of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. 

As originally proposed, the Cooper- 
Church amendment was not to define the 
warmaking powers of Congress, what- 
ever they may be; nor was it to define 
the powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, as conferred upon him 
by the Constitution. The purpose of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, from the 
beginning, was to assert a certain pow- 
er that everyone recognizes belongs to 
Congress. The Cooper-Church amend- 
ment was to impose certain limitations 
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upon the use of public money. No one 
argues that the President can spend 
public money in ways which Congress 
prohibits. I do not know why this should 
be such an obscure point. 

If, for example, the Constitution con- 
ferred upon the President the right to 
occupy the White House, then it would 
follow that Congress could not deny 
the President occupation of the White 
House, Yet, it does not follow that the 
President could then pay, with public 
money, all the bills associated with the 
heat, the lights, the servants or the 
gardeners, unless Congress chose to fur- 
nish the public money with which to 
do so. 

Such is the case with Cooper-Church 
amendment. Looking explicitly to those 
powers that belong to Congress alone, 
we have said that on and after July 1, 
1970, no public money shall be available 
in this or any other act for the purpose 
of retaining American forces in Cam- 
bodia, for the purpose of furnishing 
American advisers or instructors to 
Cambodian forces, for the purpose of 
hiring and paying for mercenaries to 
fight for Cambodia, or for the purpose 
of engaging in combat activity in the 
air above Cambodia in support of Cam- 
bodian forces. What could be clearer 
than that? 

The money is simply not available, un- 
less it be contended that the President 
has inherent powers to spend public 
money regardless of limitations imposed 
by Congress. This is a proposition that no 
constitutional authority, certainly no 
Senator, has stood for at any time dur- 
nig the debate. Perhaps we can return 
to the real substance of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, which remains un- 
touched. The four substantive provisions 
of the Cooper-Church amendment are 
the same now as they were on the day 
the amendment was brought to the floor 
of the Senate 7 weeks ago. 

There has been much confusion, much 
distortion, and much beclouding of the 
issue. Ambiguity and subtlety usually ac- 
company constitutional discussion. How- 
ever, the substance of the amendment 
remains unimpaired, and I hope that 
this will be clear, when we come to a 
final vote next week. We are engaging 
in the exercise of a power that belongs 
exclusively to Congress—the power to de- 
termine how and under what circum- 
stances public money will, or will not, 
be spent; the power to prohibit the ex- 
penditure of public money for certain 
purposes. 

These purposes, of course, are well 
known. Our objective is to set the outer 
limits, by pulling tight the purse strings 
against the creeping involvement of 
American forces in a widening war in 
Indochina. We permit the current opera- 
tion in Cambodia to be completed, after 
which we provide that no public money 
will be available for the particular ac- 
tivities that are specified in the amend- 
ment, the kind of activities that drew us, 
step by step, into the bottomless morass 
in Vietnam. 

We do not want Cambodia to become 
another Vietnam; we do not make public 
money available for that purpose. We 
say, in effect, to the President, “If you 
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want to send American forces back into 
Cambodia, opening up a new front 
there; if you want to send them back in 
force for any protracted period of time: 
if you want to send American military 
advisers into Cambodia; if you want to 
hire mercenaries to fight for Cambodia; 
or if you want to engage the United 
States Air Force above Cambodia in sup- 
port of Cambodian forces—if you want 
to take any of these steps which we think 
will entangle the United States in a new 
war on a new front in Southeast Asia, 
then you must come back to Congress 
and make your case. You must ask Con- 
gress to lift the limitations that are im- 
posed by this amendment.” 

Iam very happy that the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York helps to 
place this whole picture in proper bal- 
ance again. I hope the Senate will adopt 
his amendment, as it has adopted the 
Mansfield-Byrd amendments, We can, at 
last, proceed to a final determination of 
the real question on the substance of the 
Cooper-Church amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho. I 
should like the Record to show that I 
hope the amendment will be referred to 
as the Javits-Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am deeply hon- 
ored, because I think it should be known 
as the Javits amendment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay my compliments to the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
for having thought of this language 
which I think puts the Byrd amendment 
into proper perspective. I am one of 
those who were extremely disturbed 
about the way the Byrd amendment 
would be ultimately interpreted. There 
were those who believed it would have no 
effect at all; that it was an innocuous 
repetition of what was obvious. But 
having seen how other laws or resolu- 
tions have been distorted in the past, and 
taking into consideration the circum- 
stances of its attachment to the Cooper- 
Church amendment. I was extremely 
disturbed about it, as I expressed the 
other day. 

So it gives me a great deal of satisfac- 
tion to see that the Senator from New 
York has brought in this additional 
amendment, which restores, I think, the 
balance between the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches, just as was contem- 
plated by the Constitution itself. 

As so often happens, if we carry on a 
debate long enough in this body, no 
matter how confused the discussion may 
at times become, sooner or later some 
Senator out of the 100 will have an in- 
spiration that will find a way to clarify 
the situation. I think the Senator from 
New York has done that in this case. 

He has stated what is obviously true— 
that we do not intend to impugn the 
proper role of the Senate in our constitu- 
tional system, a role the Senate sought to 
reaffirm last year when it passed the 
commitments resolution. Nearly every- 
thing we have done in the past year or 
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so in this area has been a groping by the 
Senate to try to reestablish a balance in 
our constitutional system. 

To digress a moment, it seems to me 
that the continual prosecution of war is 
absolutely antithetical to the preserva- 
tion of a democratic system. I do not be- 
lieve that we can preserve our demo- 
cratic system if we continue to wage war 
around the world. 

War is not compatible with democracy. 
I think that should be obvious from what 
is happening to this country. Most of the 
world today is ruled by military or other 
forms of dictatorships. As a matter of 
fact, it is doubtful that they can be ruled 
more satisfactorily in any other way. I 
sympathize with rather than criticize 
them for it because I do not think coun- 
tries that have recently changed to mili- 
tary governments in a world dominated 
by huge military establishments can pos- 
sibly make a democratic system function. 
Democracy flourishes only under peace- 
ful conditions. The thrust of the Cooper- 
Church amendment and some of the 
other pending amendments is to hasten 
the reestablishment of peace. I think 
that is essential if we are to preserve our 
democratic system. 

There are many ominous signs creep- 
ing into our national dialog these days. 
This morning in the Washington Post 
there are extensive extracts from recent 
statements of the Vice President. The 
Post likens him to a former Member of 
this body. I do not think that is a cor- 
rect analogy. The Vice President is not 
a member of the legislative branch. Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy was one of 100 
Senators. While he could cause a great 
deal of consternation and unhappiness 
by his words, he was not a member of 
the executive branch and he did not 
speak for the real executive power in this 
country that could actually intimidate 
and directly control our citizens, or our 
business enterprises. There is a vast dif- 
ference between the Vice President and 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. Vice Presi- 
dent Acnew speaks for the executive. He 
speaks for “the” executive power—the 
power backed by the FBI, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and all the courts and 
marshals of this land, and above all by 
3% million men armed by the most pow- 
erful weapons ever devised by the human 
mind and a vast technological establish- 
ment. 

Speaking as he does as a member of 
the executive it is a far more dangerous 
situation, than when any Member of the 
Senate speaks or even has a hearing. 
What can the Senator do. The role of the 
Vice President is more reminiscent of Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels in the thirties than of 
Joseph McCarthy in the fifties, because 
he speaks for a different branch of Gov- 
ernment than did McCarthy. It is a very 
dangerous way to approach public af- 
fairs if we wish to preserve our demo- 
cratic system. Heavyhanded threats by 
members of the executive is not condu- 
cive to freedom of speech, free debate, or 
in short to the practice of democracy. 

I believe that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York will put 
back into its proper perspective insofar as 
this bill is concerned the relative powers 
of the executive and the legislative. 
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I was deeply disturbed about the pos- 
sible—and probable, I believe—interpre- 
tation of the Byrd amendment. The ap- 
parent acceptance of the concept that 
the Commander in Chief has all the 
power he needs without the approval of 
Congress to do anything he likes with 
our military forces, which now number 
some 312 million men. To me, that would 
mean the end of our constitutional sys- 
tem, if it should be carried out to that 
extent. 

I do not say that the sponsors intended 
it to be interpreted that way, but this 
sudden and almost unanimous flocking 
to the concept that the Commander in 
Chief can do anything he likes to pro- 
tect our soldiers, wherever they may be, 
and that he can deploy them wherever 
he wishes—they are already deployed all 
over the world—leads to the conclusion 
that there is no practical limit to what 
he might do on his own initiative with- 
out consulting Congress. 

I reject that view and I believe it is 
contrary to the Constitution. 

There was even an intimation that it 
would be improper for the Senate to 
withhold any funds from him. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I congrat- 
ulate the distinguished Senator from 
New York on his constructive amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. President, I yield the remainder 
of my time to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
InTyRE). The Senator from New York 
has no more time remaining. The Sena- 
tor from Idaho has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Idaho save 1 minute for 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 1 ad- 
ditional minute allotted to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, 1 additional minute will be 
allotted to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the war powers are shared by the 
President as Commander in Chief and 
the Congress. 

Those war powers are set forth, inso- 
far as the President is concerned, in par- 
agraph 1 of section 2 of article II of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The war powers of Congress are set 
forth in paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 18 of section 8 of article I of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. President, the Byrd amendment 
dealt only with the war powers of the 
President. 

The Mansfield amendment recognized 
that nothing in this section—meaning 
section 47 of the bill—shall be deemed to 
impugn the constitutional powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief, pe- 
riod. 

The Byrd amendment not only went 
to the recognition of Presidential war 
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powers, as the Mansfield amendment did, 
but the Byrd amendment also recognized 
the authority of the President properly 
to exercise those war powers, under the 
Constitution, as Commander in Chief. 

The amendment which has been of- 
fered by the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) reasserts the war 
powers of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I shall read, in part, the verbiage of 
the Javits amendment: 


Nothing contained in this section— 


Again referring to section 47 of the 
Military Sales Act— 


shall be deemed to impugn— 


Webster defines the word “impugn” as 
“to assail, cast doubt upon, to question, 
or to deny.” So, in reality, Mr. JAVITS is 
saying in this amendment that nothing 
contained in this section shall be deemed 
to question or cast doubt upon or to deny 
or assail the constitutional powers of the 
Congress. 

What are those constitutional powers? 
The able Senator from New York goes 
on to refer explicitly to certain of those 
powers: He says: “including the power 
to declare war.” 

That is a reference to paragraph 11 
ro section 8 of article I of the Constitu- 

on. 

The Senator goes on: “and to make 
rules for the government and regulation.” 

That is a reference to paragraph 14 of 
section 8 of article I of the Constitution. 
The only change made in the precise 
verbiage of paragraph 14 by the Senator 
from New York in his amendment is in 
the words ... “Armed Forces of the 
United States.” 

The Constitution makes reference to 
“the land and naval forces.” 

Thus, the amendment offered by the 
able senior Senator from New York 
merely reasserts the warmaking powers 
of Congress under the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There was legislative history on the 
Byrd amendment. I think the intent of 
its cosponsors was clearly expressed in 
that legislative history. Nowhere did any 
of the cosponsors of the amendment ex- 
press an intent to give the President any 
imagined powers to enter into new com- 
mitments, to enter into any new war, or 
to enter into any war for Cambodia. That 
intent was very clearly stated by the co- 
sponsors of the Byrd amendment. 

Thus, there should not be any question 
about the intent of the Byrd-Griffin 
amendment, inasmuch as such intent 
was stated in the debate preceding the 
vote thereon. 

In summation, the amendment offered 
by the able Senator from New York does 
nothing to affect the Byrd amendment, 
which has already been adopted by a 
rolicall vote. The Byrd amendment went 
to the constitutional war powers of the 
President acting as Commander in Chief. 

The Javits amendment goes to the war 
powers of Congress as set forth in the 
Constitution. 

So, Mr. President, I wholeheartedly 
support the Javits amendment, I think it 
does bring a proper balance to the legis- 
lative history in connection with both 
amendments. I support the Senator’s 
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amendment. I hope that the vote thereon 
will be unanimous. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, if I may do.so, with the approval of 
the able senior Senator from New York, 
(Mr, Javits) to haye my name added as 
a cosponsor of his amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) be added 
as a cosponsor of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Colorado for 1 minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, in the 
minute I have, I want to make one or 
two observations. First of all, I concur 
with the general remarks just made by 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia as to the effect of the Byrd 
amendment and the relation of this 
amendment to it. 

I can support this amendment whole- 
heartedly. I asked for this 1 minute to 
explain this thought, that having done 
this now and reasserted the powers of 
each respective branch of the Govern- 
ment, I think it would be wise for us all 
to take a very good, hard look at the 
situation and try to avoid situations 
again where we have to start to try to 
define the powers of any department of 
the Government under the Constitution. 

The interpretation and misinterpreta- 
tion and the understanding and misun- 
derstanding of the words can only stir 
up a lot of mischief which in the long 
run, I am sure, disturb the people of the 
United States as much as they disturb 
some Members of the Senate. f 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 


to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). All time having expired, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY: I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
pick), the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Dopp), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER), the Senator from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Gore), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HucGHEs), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr, Jackson), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartny), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya), the Senator from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Rretcorr), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr, RUSSELL), the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. SPARKMAN), the Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. TpiINcs), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) are absent on official business. 

I further announce that; if present 
and voting, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER). the Senator from Iowa 
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(Mr. HucHEs), the Senator from Wash- 
ing (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Risicorr), and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr, GOLDWATER), 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Goop- 
ELL), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the Senator from California 
(Mr, MurPHY), the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Prouty), the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SMITH), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. TowER) are necessarily. ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MUNDT) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) , the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt), the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpuy), the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. SMITH), and the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) would each vote 
“yea,” 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 0, as follows: 

[No, 181 Leg.] 
YEAS—73 


Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 


McIntyre 


Smith, Maine 
Spong 

Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—27 
Jackson Russell 
McCarthy Saxbe 
Mondale Smith, Ill. 
Montoya Sparkman 
Mundt Stennis 
Murphy Tower 
Gore Pearson Tydings 
Hruska Prouty Williams, N.J. 
Hughes Ribicoff Yarborough 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Eastland 
Ervin 


Bayh 
Burdick 
Dodd 
Ellender 
Goldwater 
Goodell 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ÁLLOTT) is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
to the majority leader. 
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ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1970, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until the hour of 9 o’clock 
Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR PELL ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
disposition- of the Journal, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL) be recognized for not to exceed 40 
minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER . FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO ON 
MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
remarks by the distinguished: Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc) be recognized for not to exceed 
20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR MATHIAS ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Younc), the distin- 
guished Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
MATHIAS) be recognized for not to exceed 
20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION. OF 
SENATOR BYRD OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA ON MONDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that following the 
remarks by the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD) be recognized for the calling 
up of the conference report on the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON CON- 
FERENCE REPORT ON THE SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that at that time on the con- 
sideration of the report—and this has 
been cleared, I believe—there be a limi- 
tation of time of 30 minutes, to be 
divided equally between the minority 
leader and the manager of the bill (Mr. 
Byrd of West Virginia). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Y SALES ACT 

The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill’ HR. 15828) to amend 
“the Foreign ‘Military Sales Act 

The “PRESIDING OFFICER.’ Under 
the previous, order, thé Senator from 
Colorado is recognized. =" 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, Président, we are 
nearing the end of a long and important 
debate. This debate has been very thor- 
ough,vas befits a, debate, that,concerns 
issues of constitutional importance, Fur- 
‘ther, this debate has aroused strong pas- 
sions on ail sides. This; too, is fitting and 
proper. ` P 

We are dealing with ‘the question’ of 
‘how to achieve what ‘we all consider’ the 
most precious and most fragilé ‘thing 
which government can provide—stable 
and honorable pèace! We would do ‘no 
credit to our convictions, or-to ourselves, 
if we did not invest our. debate with a 
vigor appropriate to important discus- 
sions. 

This debate has generated heat, and 
*that is not bad, especially because this 
debaté has ‘also generated light-on great 
issues; I, for one, have profited from ‘a 
very gratifying series of letters from 
scholars who have been anxious to share 
their-réfiective judgments on the various 
issues we have been confronting. 

It is very~important ‘that. we under- 
stand the nature of the issues that are in 
dispute. There are really two kinds of 
issues, 3 

On the one hand, we are dealing with 
constitutional issues. We arë debating 
some ‘measures which would make ‘seri- 
ous changes in the settled and: proven 
role‘of the Commander in Chief On this 
issue there are deep and serious andsin- 
cere disagreements. We cannot and 
should not ignore these disagreements. 

But it is important to note that these 
deep disagreements. have been revealed 
only because of a current disagreement 
about one part of American foreign pol- 
icy in one section of the world. That is, 
we would not be engaged in this thought- 
ful debate on- constitutional ‘questions 
were some Members not deeply ‘disturbed 
‘zby the President's current approach to 
disengaging the Nation from the long 
war he inherited a year and a half ago. 

‘There is a curious irony here. It is rare 
that Senators become so deeply divided 
on, constitutional issues. Yet the current 
deep division stems, from a relatively 
minor disagreement over means to an 
end, 

Let us be very clear about this, One 
hundred U.S. Senators long for peace. 
They share with the President an intense 
desire to free American men from dan- 
gerous service in Vietnam. The differ- 
ences that divide us are real enough, but 
they concern questions of means. 

Still, these are very important ques- 
tions and it is important for us to demon- 
strate that we can,cope with. them. It is 
important because frustration sometimes 
manifests itself in severe criticism.of our 
governmental processes, 

There are those. who say- that. the 
American system does not. work. They 
are alienated fromthe, national political 
process for two reasons. 

First, they say the institutions of the 
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Government’ are’ unresponsive to the 
desires of ‘the people. 

Second, they say that thé men’ who 
hold office in the institutions ‘aré iin- 
clined to place their own’ political ih- 
terests over the national interest. They 
argue that the men in political offices 
at the national level are fredtiently more 


“YnterésteG in advancing’ ‘their private 


political fortunes than they drè in ad- 


-Vancing the public good. 


Now let me be very clear about one 


‘thing. I think both of these contentions 


are absolutely wrong. I think the people 
who make such allegations are grievous- 
ly mistaken. They are sadly underésti- 
mating the vitality of our institutions 
and the high dedication of the men in 
high public office: In addition, those who 
make such allegations against the men 
in public life’ are‘really making a severe 
and “unfair accusation ~ ‘against the 
American people. They are saying that 
the American people elect bad men and 
tolerate inferior institutions. 

Mr. President, I disagree with all of 
this. But I do not disagree with the fact 
that there is a significant minority 
‘among’ the young who do endorse these 
important misdescriptions. 

Therefore, i think’ it is in the interest 
of the whole Nation that we demonstrate 
our responsiveness to large public con- 
cerns. We. must demonstrate that there 
is more to our pronouncements- than 
rhetoric. We must demonstrate a, will- 
ingness—indeed a desire—to come to 
grips with matters that are complex and 
controversial. 

Mr. President, that is what we should 
do. Ié is equally clear what we must not 
do. We must not appear to be dallying on 
great issues. We must not appear un- 
willing to confront the great on which 
we speak with most fervor. We must not 
allow a widening gap between our rhet- 
oric and our performance. Most impor- 
tant of all,-we must never do anything 
that would make it appear that we were 
holding up Senate business for private 
political profit. 

Mr. President, ram confident that no 
Senator would contemplate holding up 
any Senate business for reasons of pri- 
vate political aggrandizement. Further, 
I am doubly confident that no Senator 
would allow private political considera- 
tions to make him reluctant to take up a 
piece of business which he considers of 
maximum importance. 

I am even more confident still that no 
Senator would allow private considera- 
tions to control his readiness to consider 
a piece of important business when that 
Senator feels very strongly that there is 
a crying need to demonstrate to the 
young—the skeptical young who are 
watching us so closely—that we are 
ready to stand up and be counted on the 
issues of burning importance. s 

If we do not allow the pending amend- 
ment—the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment—to come to a final vote—up or 
down—it seems to me.that we encourage 
some persons to.make, false, but damag- 
ing and harsh judgments, about the abil- 
ity—-or jwillingness—of. the Senate to 
respond in times of, crises, If we fail.to 
respond in moments like these we do 
nothing more than encourage frustra- 
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tion’ and» cynicism among larger and 
larger segments of the national com- 
munity. ; 

Mr. President, despite what has been 
Said on this floor these last few days, I 
do not think there are any cynical Sena- 
tors. I am confident that only exhaustion, 


‘or the inevitable passion that accom- 


pahies a great debate, could lega one 
Senator to accuse other Senators of being 
cynical. I only hope that this sort öf un- 
fortunate’ lapse from courtesy will not 
incline the watching young people to 
ignore the generally high level of this 
vital debate: 

More important, I hope that charges of 
cynicism.do not encourage the young to 
look for cynicism in-our dealings. I must 
speak frankly about my fears in this 
regard. 

Iam afraid- that many of the young 
people who-are watching-the Senate may 
be very puzzled, indeed, if.we terminate 
the-current debate about Vietnam with- 
out giving comprehensive consideration 
to all, relevant. measures, This is espe- 
cially. vital.in light of the fact that some 
of the relevant measures have attracted 
so much. attention among. the young. 
Moreover, some. of these relevant, meas- 
ures have been backed by the energetic 
support—and the moneys—of citizens 
both young and old. 

I do not think these meastires are wise: 
Nor do,I think they are, backed by any- 
thing like a majority.of the American 
people, On. the.contrary, it is clear that 
the majority of the American people sup- 
port the President’s disengagement pol- 
icy and.they endorse the traditional un- 
derstanding of the broad powers attach- 
ing to the office of Commander in Chief— 
and, I might say, the powers of Congress 
as- well, But one thing is.clear. These 
sincere and honorable citizens have a 
right to expect that the measures they 
have so energetically and gènerously sup- 
ported—and I am speaking specifically 
about the, so-called McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment—will receive oür prompt at- 
tention as integral parts of our system- 
atic review of American policy on this 
bill. 

Any. failure to do so at this time. would 
encourage several thoughs about cyni- 
cism. It would encourage some people to 
become cynical about the ability of Con- 
gress to engage in useful and orderly and 
comprehensive discussions of foreign pol- 
icy. Obviously if Congress cannot do this, 
then it can have little role in the set- 
ting of such policy. Thus if we fail to 
act. now on all relevent. measures, we will 
weaken the credibility of Congress. 

Second, if the amendment I proposed 
is not allowed to be voted up or down, 
many citizens—young and old—who are 
watching us now will conclude that there 
are some persons who do not want the 
Senate to make its feelings known. This 


will puzzle and.sadden them. And it will 
be especially puzzling when they. notice 
that some persons who favor passing this 
measure do not want to allow it to come 
to a vote. 

Mr. President, I am afraid that their 
puzzlement. may give way to cynicism, 
and even to. anger, when they realize 
that some of the persons who. will not 
let this matter come to a vote are per- 
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sons who just-find it inconvenient to 
vote right now. And’I am: very ‘worried 
lest they make a judgment—a judgment 
I think is quite false—that these: people 
oppose ‘a vote now because it would Fok 
drive 


rupt a conspicuous aña successful 
for financial support. "= 5 

To discourage such cynical judgments, 
and to demonstrate to the young our will- 
ingness ‘to stand up ‘and be counted; I 
hope we will all vote our convictions on 
this matterI hope the Senate will vote 
to kill the amendment, and decisively dét 
feat the amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. President, I should like to’ say an 
additional word: I have before me a‘ UPI 
news bulletin: I shall quote from it in 
part, but first I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire dispatch be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UPI News BULLETIN 

The Senate put off a vote until 1 p.m, 
Monday on thé Allott amendment. At that 
tinte, Opponents of the war will offer a mio- 
tion to table tit. : 

McGovern said there was no chance he and 
otherysponsors of the original end the war 
amendment would let the Allott copy come to 
a vote Monday. He said he expected the 
tabling motion to be approved since many 
Senators.on both sides of the issue do not 
want a vote now. 


“McGovern again attacked ‘Allott'’s ma- 


neuver, calling it a “cynical power play” and 
warning that it would feed the doubts of 
student dissenters about the workability of 
the democratic system. i 


Mr.. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I read, 
in part, from the bulletin: 

McGovern again attacked Aliott’s _ma- 
neuver, calling it a “cynical power play” and 
warning that it would feed the’ doubts of 
student dissenters about the workability of 
the democratic system. 


Mr, President, it is-exactly this point 
to which I have addressed myself this 
afternoon. It has been said by proponents 
of the McGovern.amendment that they 
want to offer it to the military procure- 
ment bill, and that I have been indulging 
in-some kind of political hanky-panky on 
the floor of the Senate. 

First, I quoted from the Recorp yester- 
day three instances—I could have quoted 
a couple of dozen—in which this kind of 
action has been taken, not only.by the 
senior Senator from Vermont (Mr. 
AIKEN},- but also by the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD). I re- 
call. also that,it was done by the late 
Senator Dirksen.and many other leaders 
in the Senate. 

A point I want to make is that I hope 
that whoever reads this statement. will 
be.clear that if there is justification for 
attaching this amendment to any bill at 
all, or choosing one bill over another, it 
does not lie to the military assistance 
bill; it does, not lie to the military con- 
struction bill, to which its proponents-say 
they want to attach it; but it. probably 
lies as much to the defense bill. It lies 
either to the defense bill or to this very 
bill. 

This amendment overhangs the con- 
science and the emotions of the people 
of the United States. This amendment 


has caused disruption in the United’ 
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States: It fiisleads our enemy,’ It mis- 
leads him as to our purposes, Let no one 
make any error about it. There will ‘never 
bf any meaningful negotiations in Paris 
so lohe as an amendment of*this type 
hangs over the heads of the U.S. Senate 
and, indirectly, over the heads of the 
people of the United States and over the 
powers of the President to disengage us 
from a very, very distasfeful war, a war 
from which he would like to disengage 
himself as much as any other citizen of 
the country does. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado for bringing this 
issue to a vote. Our Nation has been 
badly divided, and it is becoming increas- 
ingly so, over the war in Vietnam. 

The Ionger an amendment like this is 
pending in the Senate, the more our peo- 
ple will be divided. It is time that the 
Senate took a position on this question, 
so that the people of the country and 
the people of the world will know what 
the position of the U.S, Senate is. 

I was opposed to our getting into this 
war, and I spoke out against it long ago. 
I do not believe we can set a date certain 
when We are going to get out of this war, 
and expect our enemies to negotiate 
either for a satisfactory end of the war or 
for. the release of our more than 1,500 
prisoners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the end of my 
remarks a news report to the people of 
my State, explaining why I am opposed 
to this type of resolution. The report.con- 
tains quotations of mine over the last 
16 years in opposition to a war in Indo- 
china. I particularly want that part in- 
cluded, which gives my reasons against 
setting a date certain as to when we 
must be out of Vietnam. Some persons 
now paint me as a war hawk, when my 
whole record has been the opposite. My 
thinking as to getting involved in this 
war remains the same—I differ. with 
many though as to how we get out. 

There being no objection, the news 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

On Caprron HILL WITH SENATOR Younc—A 
PERSONAL REPORT TO THE PEOPLE OF NORTH 
DAKOTA 
Everyone wants to end the war in Vietnam 

and bring our troops home at the earliest 

possible time. The only difference of opinion 
is how to do this. 

Unfortunately, two’ former Presidents and 
other national figures mistakenly thought 
that we could win a decisive military victory 
in a matter of just a few months by use of 
American troops and with little help from 
the South Vietnamese army. Many of the 
same people who supported our involvement 
in South Vietnam have now completely re- 
versed their position. They not only want 
to get out right away, but they want to set 
a@ specific date by which all of our troops 
must be out. Setting a specific date would, 
to, me, be unwise. Knowing this, the 
enemy would certainly fight on at all costs 
until that date and would have little 
incentive to negotiate a settlement or do 
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anything about releasing our more than 1500* 
prisoners. = : 

I vant to get”out of this war, too, arid 
at tHe’ earliest possible time. It is my hope 
that, after all Our gréat sacrifices in blood 
and money, we wil not just walk away from 
this wår whén there’ now is à ‘good oppor- 
tunity to salvage Something from It: 

White“ the Thieu-Ky* government’ leaves 
considerable to be desired, it is by far the 
best that South Vietnam has had. In the 
past two years President Nixon's policy of 
helping the Vietnamese army become ‘a 
Strong fighting ‘force with real confidence in 
its own ability has succeéded far beyond the 
expectations of most. President Nixon's Cam- 
bodian -military operation has been very 
successful. 

There have been many other favorable de- 
velopments in Indochina in “the läst year, 
not the least of which has been the anti- 
Communist uprising in Cambodia: This has 
helped immeasurably’'in cutting off the 
source of supplies to the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese operating in South 
Vietnam. 

President Nixon’ has already withdrawn 
115,000 of our troops from Vietnam. With 
these new developments, South Vietnam is in 
a much stronger position to fight its own 
war, and now is thé opportune time to step 
up our withdrawals, I shall urge President 
Nixon to accelerate our withdrawal of troops 
from Vietnam beyond his announced sched- 
ule of an additional 150,000 by May 1 of next 
year. 

Because’ of my refusal to support legisla- 
tion that would set a date certain for with- 
drawal—which I cannot help but feel would 
encourage the enemy to fight on until that 
date—many now are charging that I am a 
war hawk and not interested in ending this 
war.-This is something I deeply resent. I 
spoke out against this war as far back as 1954 
and many times since. This was when many 
of today’s most vocal doves were enthusiastic 
supporters of this unwise venture. 

Following are excerpts from several of my 
newsletters going back more than 16 years, 
These were sent to more than 50,000 North 
Dakotans and to the press both in North 
Dakota and Washington: i 

April 27, 1954. "We must count our foreign 
policy as & failure if nine years after World 
War II we cannot find enough people among 
the teeming millions of the Far East willing 
to fight the battle against Communist ag- 
gression. ...I am unalterably opposed to 
sending our troops to another ‘Hell hole’ on 
the Continent of Asia.” (This was when the 
French were losing their war in Indo-china.) 

March 24, 1965."It would be courting dis- 
aster to become involved ina jungle war with 
the hordes of Asiatic Communists in this, the 
most militarily untenable area in the entire 
world for us to fight.” 

June 30, 1965. “After all, it is the Vietnam- 
ese people who will have to wim this war. 
.. . We will have to fight Communism for 
many years to come. The problem is so seri- 
ous and the struggle so desperate that we 
simply cannot afford to dissipate our 
strength in areas such as Vietnam or the 
emerging nations in the jungle area of 
Africa.” 

January 26, 1966. “It is entirely -possible 
that our forces will have to be expanded to 
500,000 or possibly even more, depending on 
how deeply inyolved Communist China may 
become in this war. (This was at a time when 
we had 200,000 troops in Vietnam.) ... 
There is probably no place in the world 
where the Communists haye more advan- 
tages and we more disadvantages. This is one 
of the reasons why I was opposed to becom- 
ing involved in this jungle war. We must op» 
pose the spread of Communist aggression, but 
I have always strongly felt that, with our 
limited manpower and financial resources, 
we should be more selective as to whom we 
help and where we fight the Communists. 
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I have expressed my views through these. 
newsletters and even in a personal visit with 
President Johnson early last year. 

“I am very much opposed to the President’s 
request for $3.25 billion more than Congress 
provided last year for the Great Society pro- 
grams. Sacrifices will have to be made if we 
are to successfully prosecute this war and 
not have run-away inflation or excessive new 
taxes.” 

April 13, 1966. “Those who advocate that 
we must seek out and fight Communists in 
every rathole in the world should consider 
what importance it may have to our own 
national security, the cost involved, and our 
limited manpower and economic resources.” 

February 7, 1968.‘Our role in trying to 
police the entire world is getting us more 
deeply and seriously involved, and particu- 
larly in Southeast Asia and Korea... . Our 
military force there is one of the best the 
United States has ever put on a battlefield. 
They are doing a superb job under impos- 
sible circumstances. As important as the 
bombing is, this war will have to be won on 
the ground in the jungles of South Vietnam. 
Our peace offensive has not been as aggres- 
sive or as effective as our military efforts. 
While I was strongly opposed to our involve- 
ment in this war, I am not one who believes 
we can just walk away from it.” 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota. It is a fact that his record is 
as he has stated. Having served with him 
on the Subcommittee on Defense Appro- 
priations, I know that that is a fact. 

The point he makes is true. So long 
as the McGovern resolution overhangs 
the Senate and the people of the coun- 
try, we will never be able to negotiate 
seriously in Paris. By not acting on the 
resolution—and this is the reason I have 
called it up in the manner in which I 
have—we are saying to the North Viet- 
namese and to the National Liberation 
Front, if we adopt this amendment, “All 
you have to do is wait until 1970. You 
will not have to do anything; just sit 
awhile; we are going home. Then you 
can rush in and do as you please.” 

It is not likely that a boxer in the 
ring would tell his opponent that he was 
going to punch him in the nose with a 
left hook. One does not box that way. 

When we are dealing with American 
lives, it is necessary to use all the 
strategy and acumen possible. I am sorry 
to Say that relatively few Members of 
the Senate understand the oriental 
mind, understand the brilliance of their 
strategy—and it has been brilliant—and 
how the failure to appreciate it and meet 
it has led us to our present state of 
affairs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado and support the action he has 
taken. The offering of the Allott amend- 
ment is an important step in the efforts 
to insure that the Senate will take a 
public position on the war in South- 
east Asia. 

It is impossible for me to» determine 
what position the Senate will take. I do 
know that the Members of this body have 
deeply held and widely differing views 
regarding policies in Southeast Asia. But 
any power which the Senate may have 
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over foreign relations is the power of 
the full Senate. It is not the power of 
any individual Member; group of Mem- 
bers, or particular committees. There- 
fore it is important that.the position of 
the full Senate regarding foreign. policy 
be expressed, 

In the years.I have been in the Senate, 
Lhave never questioned the sincerity of a 
Senator’s position or attempted to im- 
pugn the motives of a Senator. While 
I disagree strongly with some of my 
colleagues concerning the war in South- 
east Asia and have stated so publicly, 
I have on numerous occasions expressed 
my high esteem for the consistent po- 
sition of many Senators with whom I 
disagree. I would hope that they will 
likewise respect the sincerity of my be- 
liefs. 

I was not a Member of Congress in 
1964, when the Senate passed, with only 
two dissenting votes, the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution in response to the President’s 
call. Since I became a Member of the 
Senate, many Senators have called on 
the Senate to more positively exert its 
constitutional powers over foreign af- 
fairs. I do believe that the Senate should 
exert its constitutional powers just as I 
believe the President should be permit- 
ted to exercise his constitutional powers 
in an effort to meet the responsibilities 
given him by the Constitution. 

But the powers which the Senate can 
exercise over foreign affairs must be 
exercised in a responsible manner. The 
Senate must take a position. The sub- 
ject cannot remain unresolved forever. 

The Senate is now engaged in its sixth 
week of intensive debate on the subject 
of our involvement in Southeast Asia. 
Southeast Asia has been a major con- 
cern to every Member of this body for 
years. I know of no Senator who has 
treated this subject lightly and who does 
not devote a major portion of his time 
to consideration of this subject. There- 
fore, I can think of no better time for the 
Senate to stand up and take a position 
expressing itself in Southeast Asia. 

Wednesday the distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, in reference to the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment, stated: 

Whether you are for or against it, it is a 
matter of great importance because it in- 
volves the war; it involves 100 deaths a week 
of our boys and billions of dollars in money. 


Wednesday, the able junior Senator 
from South Dakota said we should not 
be “playing fast and lose with the life 
and death issue of this kind which in- 
volvés the safety and well-being of our 
forces in Southeast Asia.” I. heartily en- 
dorse both of these statements. For that 
very reason the subject should no longer 
be postponed. We must stand up and 
take a position now. 

Our fighting men in Vietnam are en- 
titled to know the position of the full 
Senate, as voted by its Members. The 
people of the United States are entitled 
to know the position of the Senate as a 
body. The President of, the United States 
is entitled to an expression by the Senate. 
Our allies certainly are entitled to the 
same. And our enemies in Hanoi and 
their allies should be aware of the posi- 
tion of the full Senate. 
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The action of the senior Senator from 
Colorado gives the Senate an.opportunity 
to take a position. The Senate should 
consider all proposals regarding South- 
east. Asia which are now pending and 
take action on.them. When the Foreign 
Military Sales Act is passed by the Sen- 
ate, I- would like to be able to say the 
Senate has considered all of the pro- 
posals and, as of that time, has reached 
a decision which is the official position 
of the U.S. Senate as determined by the 
full Senate, exercising the powers 
granted to it over the foreign affairs of 
the United States. 

It is my earnest hope that such Senate 
action will put an end to speculation 
throughout the world as to support or 
lack of support in the U.S. Senate for 
President Nixon’s conduct of the Viet- 
namization program and withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam., Our 
fighting men would know where we stand 
and our enemies should not be misled. 

The enemy should not be permitted 
to pick and choose among the various 
statements of our public officials to find 
those which may be twisted to serve 
Hanoi's goals and then maintain that 
these statements represent the views of 
the Senate. 

The Senate should express itself. The 
Senate now should consider all the pend- 
ing proposals and I support the Senator 
from Colorado’s courageous step to see 
that this is done. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado for yielding to me. 

Mr. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming for his 
support. I concur wholeheartedly in his 
views. 

Mr. ERVIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield without losing his right to the 
floor? 

Mr. ERVIN. With that understanding, 
PA sar to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
GoveERN), I ask unanimous consent that 
on Monday next, at the conclusion of the 
remarks by the able Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marnas), the Senator from 
South Dakota be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fol- 
lowing the remarks of the able Senator 
from South Dakota on Monday next, 
there be a period of the transaction of 
routine business, with statements therein 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I further ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, in the event that 
the morning hour of 2 hours will have 
expired before the transaction of routine 
morning business will have ended, the 
period for the transaction of routine 
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morning business may continue until 
closed, and that at that time—but no 
later than 11 a.m.—the conference re- 
port on the supplemental appropriation 
bill be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. We have 
already entered into a time agreement 
on that conference report. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—there wil be a vote 
on Monday morning? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Oh, yes. 
All I am saying is that, on Monday next, 
upon expiration of the 2 hours which will 
comprise the morning hour, the unfin- 
ished business not then be laid betore the 
Senate. We have already agreed to take 
up the supplemental appropriation con- 
ference report on Monday morning next 
under a 30-minute limitation. I want to 
make it clear that all special orders will 
have expired before the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid before the Senate on Monday 
next, which will be no later than 12 
o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator for yielding to me. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R, 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 18, 
I made some remarks in the Senate on 
the subject which has been under debate 
in this body for some weeks. In those re- 
marks I detailed the circumstances: of 
history which account for our presence 
at this moment in South Vietnam. 

I also set forth my views with respect 
to the war powers of Congress and the 
powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces of this 
Nation. 

I also set forth in detail my opposition 
to the Cooper-Church amendment and 
Stated in essence that I supported the 
policy announced by President Nixon for 
the withdrawal of American forces from 
South Vietnam. 

I do not wish to reiterate everything I 
said on that occasion. I do wish, however, 
to make my position clear on this matter. 

To that end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record portions 
of my remarks on May 18. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In January 1969, President Johnson was 
succeeded in the Presidency by President 
Nixon. After President Nixon's inauguration, 
our military policy began to change, with 
the word “victory” being replaced by the 
word “Vietnamization” of the war. 

With this change of policy, President Nixon 
assumed the delicate and difficult task of 
extricating the United States from the war, 
while saving South Vietnam from military 
and political collapse. 

President Nixon stated his views with re- 
spect to how we can extricate ourselves from 
South Vietnam in a way which would be 
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consistent with what he deems to be sound 
principles. As I understand the policies 
which he has proposed, and is attempting to 
follow, he is determined, if possible, to secure 
a negotiated settlement with the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong which will bring 
an end to the fighting in South Vietnam and 
lay at rest the various problems existing 
there in a manner satisfactory to all the 
people involved. These problems have arisen 
in Southeast Asia as a result of all these 
years of fighting which have engulfed that 
unfortunate portion of this earth. 

As I further understand President Nixon's 
policies, he proposes an alternative course of 
action for this Nation to pursue in disen- 
gaging itself from further combat in South- 
east Asia and in extricating our Nation from 
this war. 

This alternative policy, as I understand it, 
is that in case the United States and South 
Vietnam are unable to negotiate a satis- 
factory settlement of the war and all of 
the problems associated with it, the United 
States will train the South Vietnamese to 
such an extent (hat we can reasonably hope 
they will be able to defend their own country 
against aggression from North Vietnam, and 
we will thereby be enabled to withdraw all 
of our ground combat. forces from South 
Vietnam and return them to their homes in 
this country. 

Pursuant to these policies 115,000 combat 
troops have been withdrawn from South Viet- 
nam and returned to America; and the Pres- 
ident has announced his purpose, if existing 
events permit such action, to return another 
150,000 combat troops from South Vietnam 
to America within the next year. So.much 
for the history of our involvement in South 
Vietnam prior to what may be called the 
Cambodian exercise. 

Before dealing with that subject I wish 
to say something about charges which have 
been made and are now being made to the 
effect that President Johnson and President 
Nixon have exceeded their constitutional 
powers in some of the military operations 
they have undertaken in Southeast Asia. 
This necessitates a consideration of relevant 
constitutional provisions, 

Section 8 of article I of the Constitution 
declares that Congress shall have the power 
to declare war. Section 10 of article I of the 
Constitution contains a provision that no 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, 
engage in war unless actually invaded or “in 
such imminent danger as will not admit of 
delay.” Section 4, of article IV of the Con- 
stitution provides that the United States 
shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of government and shall 
protect each of them against invasions. 

Mr. President, the provisions of the Con- 
stitution which I have just read make these 
things clear. First, Congress and Congress 
alone has the power to declare a national 
or foreign war; and second, that the United 
States or even a State May engage in war 
without waiting for the consent of Congress 
when the United States or the State so act- 
ing is invaded or threatened with imminent 
invasion. 

It seems to me that these propositions are 
made extremely plain by the words;of the 
Constitution itself. The question which arises 
in respect of the war powers of the United 
States is this: Who is to direct the tactical 
operations of the military forces of the 
United States when a war is being fought? 
As I analyze the Church-Cooper amendment 
it asserts, in effect, that the Congress has 
some power to direct the actual operations 
in war of American troops in the theater of 
operations. 

Mr. President, I submit that the Founding 
Fathers were not foolish enough to place the 
command of American troops engaged in 
combat operation in a Congress of the United 
States which is now composed of 100 Sena- 
tors and 435 Representatives. I cannot imag- 
ine anything that would more nearly resem- 
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ble bedlam than to have a council of war 
composed of 100 Senators and 435 Repre- 
sentatives to determine where the enemy is 
to be attacked or how the defeat of the enemy 
is going to be undertaken, or how to protect 
American forces from destruction by an 
armed enemy. 

We have had some’ historic filibusters in 
the Senate but the longest of those filibus- 
ters would, by comparison, constitute just a 
few laconic remarks if wewere to undertake 
to have a war council composed of 535 dif- 
ferent men with different notions. The 
Founding Fathers were wiser than that, so 
they put a provision in the Constitution to 
determine that the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of the United States was 
not to be the Members of the Senate and the 
Members of the House of Representatives, 
and it was not to be the Members of the 
Senate and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives acting in conjunction or in oppo- 
sition to the President. 

To make this plain, the Constitution of 
the United States declares, in section 2 of 
article II, that— 

“The President shall be commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the Militia of the several 
states, when called into the actual service 
of the United States." 

To be sure, no President and no power on 
earth can declare war, that is, put the United 
States in a national or foreign war, except 
the Congress of the United States; but after 
the Congress of the United States declares 
war, the President of the United States be- 
comes the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and has the 
power to direct the action and practical oper- 
ations of those forces in the theater where 
war is being waged. 

This power is usually exercised by the 
President by way of delegation to militarily 
trained men. It may be noted, however, that 
on certain occasions President Washington 
undertook to direct the forces of the United 
States himself, as in the case of the Whisky 
Rebellion, and that President Lincoln on 
several occasions during the War Between the 
States undertook to direct, to a more or less 
limited degree, the actual operations of the 
Union forces. 

I have high admiration and deep affection 
for those who are proponents of the Church- 
Cooper amendment, but I cannot escape the 
abiding conviction that this amendment, if 
adopted, would represent an attempt upon 
the part of the Congress of the United States 
to usurp and exercise, in part at least, the 
constitutional powers of the President of the 
United States as the Commander in Chief 
of our Army and Navy. 

The Supreme Court declared, in an early 
case, Fleming v. Page, 9 Howard (U.S.) 603, 
that as the Commander in Chief—the Presi- 
dent—is authorized to direct the movement 
of the naval and military forces placed by 
law at his command, and to employ them in 
the manner, he may deem most effectual to 
harass, conquer, and subdue the enemy. It 
goes without saying that the President has 
the right to employ military forces in the 
manner he deems most effectual to protect 
them from destruction by an armed enemy. 

The President, of course, has the advantage 
of the intelligence received by him from the 
intelligence sources on the scene in South 
Vietnam. He also has the advantage of the 
advice of men who have spent their lives 
studying military matters, and who for that 
reason are quite competent to give advice 
and assist in reaching conclusions as to what 
actual tactical operations should be under- 
taken at a specific time and at a specific 
place. 

If the Church-Cooper amendment should 
be adopted by Congress, it would forbid the 
President from ac as Commander in 
Chief and it would forbid every military 
man acting under his command from putting 
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# foot, within the borders of Cambodia after 
the‘ enactment of, the amendment, even 
though. such agtion was necessary to protect 
the Ameri¢an forces fram annihilation. The 
amendment, would also constitute the grant- 
ing .of an assurance by Congress that the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong can use 
the, borders of Cambodia, eyen against the 
‘will of the people of Cambodia, to their 
hearts’,content as sanctuaries for operations 
against, American and South Vietnamese 
troops and the people of South Vietnam, and 
that ‘the United States, as, far as Congress 
can prescribe, will not do anything to molest 
them in stich activities, even though such 
activities would threaten the destruction of 
American soldiers serving under the flag of 
our. country in that far off corner of the 
earth to which they have béen sent by the 
President, with the consent of Congress. 

Mr. President, when I first rose to speak, 
I mentioned a book by one of our miost dis- 
tinguished constitutional lawyers and con- 
stitutional historians, Edwin 5, Corwin, en- 
titled “The President:. Office and Powers, 
1787-1957." On page 228 of this book, he 
quoted a statement made on this subject 
by Alexander Hamilton in Federalist No. 69. 
I will not trespass upon the time of the Sen- 
ate to read Alexander Hamilton's entire state- 
ment, but I should like to state to the Sen- 
ate the interpretation placed on that state- 
men by Professor Corwin. Professor Corwin 
makes this statement on page 228 of his book: 

“Rendered freely, this appears—" 

That is, Alexander Hamilton’s statement— 
“to mean that in any war in which the United 
States ‘becomes involved—one presumably 
declared by Congress—the President will be 
top general and top admiral of the forces 
provided *by Congress, so that no one can be 
over him or be &uthorized to give him orders 
in the direction of the said forces; but other- 
wise he will have no powers that any mili- 
tary or naval commander not also President 
might not have. . 

In the succeeding pages of this book, Pro- 
fessor, Corwin proceeds to’ demonstrate that 
Alexander. Hamilton: was something of a 
piker when he said that the President will 
haye no powers that any high military or 
naval commander not also President might 
not have. p 

The succeeding pages of Mr. Corwin’s book 
demonstrate’ the great extent to which the 
powers of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the military forces of this Nation 
in time of war have been expanded. T would 
suggest to some of our friends, who are not 
willing to accord the President the power to 
direct the actual operation of troops in com- 
bat, to read Professor Corwin’s book and 
see how the powers the President as Com- 
mander in Chief have “been expanded by 
interpretations placeti upon this provision in 
the Constitution by the Supreme Court in 
subsequent days and particularly during the 
First and Second World Wars. 

. > - . * 

Mr. President, let us see what words the 
framers used in setting out the congressional 
power to declare war. They said, “Congress 
shall have the power to declare war.” 

Now thé@re*is no obscure méafiing in the 
word “war,” There is no obscure meaning in 
thé word “declare.” 

Anyone can pick up a dictionary and‘find 
that the word “war” means: 

“A state of open, armed conflict carried on 
between nations, states or parties.” 

He will also find that the word “declare” 
Mmeans— = ‘|’ 

“To state officially’ or formally, to state 
with emphasis or authority.” ` 

It also means-— 

“To affirm.” i i 

Now, Mr. President, I maintain that the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolutión; which is tech- 
Rically known ‘aS the Southeast Asia resolu- 
tion; ‘constittites w declaration of war in ‘a 
constitttional sense. 
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What does that resolution say? 

It asserts in its preamble— 

“Whereas naval units of the Communist 
regime in Viet Nam, in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations 
and of international law, have deliberately 
and repeatedly attacked United States. naval 
vessels lawfully present in international wa- 
ters,, and. have thereby. created a serious 
threat to international peace;"’ 

-That is one of the assertions-in the pre- 
amble,,a preamble passed by both Senate 
and House-withionly two dissenting votes: 

“The next assertion is that— 

Whereas these attacks areypart of-a delib- 
erate, and .systematic»campaign of. aggres- 
sion that the Communist regime in «North 
Viet Nam has been waging against its neigh- 
bors and the nations joined with them in 
collective: defense of their freedom.” 

Thus; here in the preamble of the South- 
east Asia resolution, the Congress of the 
United ‘States declares two significant facts. 
First, that the!naval vessels of the United 
States have been deliberately and repeated- 
ly attacked by North Vietnamese naval 
forces; and, second, that the attacks were a 
part.of a deliberate and systematic campaign 
of aggression that North ‘Vietnam is waging 
against South Vietnam: 

Then, after the account of those recita- 
tions and those facts, it states: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
approves and supports the determination of 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief, to 
take all necessary measures to repel any 
armed attack against the forces of the United 
States and to preyent further aggression.” 

Mr. President, there is no other way that 
has ever been deyised. by the mind of man 
to repel an armed attack except by force. 
Thus, Congress expressly stated in the first 
paragraph, following the preamble to. the 
Southeast Asia resolution, that the President 
Was empowered to take all the necessary 
measures to repel any armed attack against 
the forces of the United States and to pre- 
vent further aggression. Now, “aggression” 
as mentioned in the resolution. means the 
aggression of North Vietnam upon its-neigh- 
bors: and the nations joined with them in 
collective defense of their freedom. 

Section 2 of the resolution states that—. 

“Consonant with the Constitution of the 
United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations and In accordance with its obliga- 
tions: under the: Southeast Asta Collective 
Defense Treaty, the United States is, there- 
fore, prepared,:as the President: determines; 
to takevall necessary steps, including the-use 
of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol state of the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive. Defense Treaty requesting assistance 
in defense of its freedom.” 

Mr. President, that is strikingly in harmony 
with the declaration that the United States 
made when it went to war with Spain in 
1898. 

On April 20, 1898, after the sinking of the 
battleship Maine in the harbor of Havana, 
the Congress of the United States passed the 
following resolution; which every one who 
has studied the subject admits to being a 
declaration of war. It is strikingly similar to 
the Southeast Asia resolution and even con- 
tains the same assertion made in the closing 
paragraph of the Southeast Asia resolution, 
that the United States has no territorial am- 
bitions: 

“Whereas the abhorrent conditions which 
have ‘existed for more than three years in 
the island of Cuba, so near our own ‘borders, 
have shocked the moral sense of the ‘people 
of the United States, have been a” disgrace 
to Christian civilization, culminating, as they 
have, inthe destruction ofa United States 
battleship, with two Hundred and sixty-six 
of ts offiéers and’ crew, ‘while on a friendly 
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visit, in the, harbor of Havana, and can not 
longer be endured, as has been Set forth by 
the President of the United States in his 
Message to Congress of ‘April 11, 1898, upon 
which the action of the Congress was in- 
vited: Therefore, 

“Resolved by the, Senate ånd House of 
Representatives of- the United States -of 
America in Congress assembled, First. That 
the people of the island of Cuba are,.and of 
right ought to be, free and indepéndent. 

“Second. That it is the duty of the United 
States to demand, and the Government of 
the United States does hereby demand, that 
the Government of Spain’at once ‘relinquish 
its authority and government in the island 
of Cuba and withdraw its land and naval 
forces from Cuba and Cuban waters. 

“Third. That the President of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, directed and em- 
powered to use the entire land and naval 
forces of the United States, and’ to call into 
the actual service of the United States the 
militia of the several States, to such extent 
as may be necessary to carry these resolu- 
tions into effect. F 

“Fourth, -That the, United States hereby 
disclaims arly disposition or intention to ex- 
ercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control 
ever said island except for the pacification 
thereof, and asserts its determination, when 
that is aécomplished to Jeave the govèrn- 
ment and control of the island to its people.” 

Let- us see what it takes to declare war. 
A very learned scholar, W. Taylor Reveley, 
III, wrote an interesting article which ap- 
peared in the Virginia Law Journal for No- 
vember, 1969, entitled, ‘Presidential War- 
Making: Constitutional Power or Usurpa- 
tion,” 

I read 
and 1284: 

“It seems ‘reasonably clear from proposals 
made and rejected at the Constitutional 
Convention, from debates there, subsequent 
statements by the Frémérs' and from prac- 
tice Inveatly years. that the Drafters interided 
decisions regarding the initiation” of force 
abroad to be made- not- by the, President 
alone, not by the, Senate:alone, nor by the 
President and the Senate, but by the entire 
Congress subject to the signature or veto of 
the President:” 

Mr. President, in other words Mr. Reveley 
Says in substancé that the Congress declares 
war when it authorizes the initiation of the 
use of the military force of the United: States 
in lands lying outside of the United States. 
He then adds, on page 1289 the following: 

“Congressional authorization need not be 
by formal declaration of war:” 

In other words, the Congréss does hot have 
to‘pass a resolution saying: “Congress hereby 
declares war.” 

Mr; Reveley adds ‘further in the Virginia 
Law Journal: i 

"‘[N]either in the language of the Con- 
stitution, the intent. of the framers, the 
available historical and judicial precedents 
hor the purposes behind the clause’ is there 
a requirement for such formality, particu- 
larly undér present circumstances when most 
wars are deliberately limited In scopé and 
purpose. A joint resolution, signed by “the 
President,jis the most, tenable method of 
authorizing ithe use of force today. To be 
meaningful, the resolution should be passed 
only after Congress is aware of the basic 
elements of the situation, and has had 
Fehsonable time ‘to consider their implica- 
tions. The resolution should not, 45'a rule, be 
a blank check leaving the:place, purpose and 
duration öf hostilities to the President's sole 
discretion. To be realistic, however, the reso- 
lution must leave the Executive wide discre- 
tion to respond to changing circumstances. 
If the legislators wish to delegate full Te- 
sponsibility to the President, it appears that 
such action would be within the constitu- 
tional pale sô long‘as Congréss delegates with 
full awsrenéss’ of the “authority granted.” - 


this statement from pages 1283 
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Iam certain that when Congress passed the 
Gulf of Tonkin joint resolution, it was aware 
of what’ authority it ‘was granting to the 
President of the United States. This is’ made 
exceedingly ‘clear ‘by’a statement which one 
of the opponerits ofthe resolution made on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Former, Senator, Wayne Morse made this 
statement: 

“We are, in effect, giving the President of 
the United States warmaking powers in the 
absence of a declaration of war. I believe that 
to" be an historic mistake.” 

Former Senator Morse stated that by pass- 
ing the Gulf of -Tonkin joint resolution 
Congress was giving.to the President, war- 
making powers. I agree with that. state- 
ment of former Senator Morse to. that, ex- 
tent. But I disagree with the statement that 
Congress was-doing it without a declaration 
of war, becatise I’contend- that the Gulf of 
Tonkin joint resolutionsis clearly a declara- 
tion of war. 

Let us now examine another facet of this 
situation, When the resolution was under 
consideration in the Senate, the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper) put this ques- 
tion to the distinguished ‘Senator from 


Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the floor manager- 


of the Gulf of Tonkin joint résolution: 

“Mr. Cooprrr, Does- the Senator «consider 
that in enacting this resolution we are satis- 
fying. that requirement of Article IV, of,the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense, Treaty? 
In other words, aré we now giving the Presi- 
dent advance authority to take whatever 
action he» may deem necessary respecting 
South Viëtnam and its defense, or with 
respect to the’ defense of any ‘other country 
includedin the treaty? 

“Mr, FULBRIGHT: I think that is correct. 

“Mr.Cooprr. Then looking ahead, if. the 
President decided it was necessary to. use 
such force as coyld.lead into war we, will 
give that authority by this resolution? 

“Mr, FULBRIGHT, That is the way I would 
interpretit.” : 

Mr. FULBRIGHT added: 

“If @ situation later developed in which we 
thought approval should be withdrawn it 
could be withdrawn by concurrent resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. President, there are two interesting 
casés in‘which'the Supreme Court passed on 
the quéstionof what is a déclaration’of war. 
‘The earliest of these cases is entitled Bas 
against Tingy, 4 Dallas, page 36. The question 
involved the rescue of an American vessel 
and the right to certain compensation. The 
amount of compensation depended upon 
whether the rescue was from an enemy. The 
question ardse in this case as to whether or 
not. this American vessel, which had rescued 
another vessel from the French—who were 
then giving. us,a-good deal of trouble by 
seizing vessels.on the high seas—was entitled 
to a high rate of compensation because the 


rescue occurred in time of war. The Supreme ' 


Court unanimously decided that the rescuing 


ship was entitled to the higher compensation‘ 


because the rescue Occurred during a war 
between the United States and France. 


Now, Congress had never passed any act. 


or (any resolution declaring, war,.ageinst 
France in so many .terms, but it had passed 
laws providing that Americans could seize 
vessels operated by the Fretich, something in 
the nature of letters of marque and reprisal. 
In that case Judge Chase said: 


“What, then) is the nature of thé contest’ 


subsisting between America and) France? In 
my judgment, it is a Mmited;, partial war. 
Congress has not. declared war; in general 
terms; but congress has authorized hostili- 
ties on the high seas, by certain persons, in 
certain cases; There is no authority given to 
commit hostilities on land; to capture un- 
armed French ‘véssels, nor even to capture 
French armed vessels, lyiig in a French’ port; 


and the authority is:not given. indiscrim!- 
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nately. to every citizen of America, against 
every citizen of France, buf only to citizens 
appointed by commissions, or exposed to im- 
mediate outrage and violence, So far it is, 
unquestionably, a partial war; but, never- 
theless, jt is a public.war, on account of the 
public authority from which it emanates.” 

This statement appears on page 43 and 
clearly recognizes, that where Congress au- 
thorized certain Americans to carry on 
hostilities against French vessels that. Con- 
gress had declared war within the purview of 
the section of the Constitution vesting in 
the Congress the power to declare war. 

Another case is Marks v. United States, 161 
U.S. 297,-I will read the opinion of Justice 
Brewer on page 301: 

“As war. cannot lawfully be commenced on 
the part of the United States without an Act 


of. Congress, such an Act is, of course, a@ 


formal official notice to all the world, and 
equivalent ‘to the most solemn declaration.” 

Now, manifestly when Congress passed the 
Southeast Asia Resolution, it solemnly 
declared, in-effect,’that our naval vessels were 
being attacked by North Vietnam, that this 
attack-was part and parcel of the aggression 
which North Vietnam was inflicting upon 
South Vietnam, that pursuant to the Con- 
stitution, the Charter of the United Nations, 
and our obligations under. the SEATO Treaty, 
Congress was authorizing the President to 
take all necessary measures, including the 
use of armed forces to repel attacks on our 
ships, and aggression on South Vietnam and 
the „other nations coyered by the SEATO 
Treaty: When Congréss declared these things, 
it was certainly declaring that a state of war 
existed. Congress was. declaring that it con- 
sented for the President to initiate hostilities 
and the use of our Armed Forces in South 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. Nothing could 
be plainer than that. 

A study of this very question was made 
and is set forth in the Notes in the Harvard 
Law Review for June, 1968, entitled “Con- 
gress, the President, and the Power to Com- 
mit Forces to Combat.” This is a long article 
and deals with the war powers of Congress 
andthe President. I wish to read a statement 
from page 1804, in which the writer, of the 
Notes made this declaration: 

“The second section, however, proclaims 
that ‘the United States is .. . prepared, as 


the President determines, to take all nec-' 


essary ‘steps, ‘including the use. of :armed 
force, to assist any member or protocol state 


of the Southeast Asia Collective. Defense. 


Treaty requesting assistance in defense.of its 
freedom.’ This rather comprehensive lan- 
guage certainly supports the interpretation 
given it by the ‘administration that it is a 
functional equivalent of a declaration- of 
war and as Such the ‘President may con- 
duct the war as he sees fit.” 

I do not see how anything can be plainer 
than the fact that when Congress adopted 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution, or the Southeast 
Asia resolution, as it is sometimes called, it 
declared war on North Vietnam and author- 
ized thé’ President of the United States to 
use our Armed Forces to protect, the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and to repel ag- 
gression from North, Vietnam., 

Mr. President, I digress here for a. moment 
to note that a platisible case can be made 
for the proposition that when Hanoi declared, 
in 1960, that it would— 

“Liberate South Vietnam from the ruling 
yoke of United States imperialists and their 
henchmen,” 

Hanoi declared war upon the, United States 
and upon its forces then stationed-in South 
Vietnam. 

This brings us to the question whether or 
not President Nixon exceeded his constitu- 
tional and legal powers when he ordered our 
Armed Forcés in Vietnam to join the South 
Vietmamese-in wiping out the sanctuaries 


which’ the. North ‘Vietnamese andthe’ Viet-' 
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cong had established on the borders of Cam- 
bodia fronting on South Vietnam. 
* 


. 7 . . 


Charges have been made that this was the 
initiation of a -new..war, I controvert.that 
charges This is just the same war with the 
same enemy. For 5.years the North, Viet- 
namese. have been using these sanctuaries 
aiong the border of South Vietnam. They 
have been sallying forth and making attacks, 
destroying American lives and destroying, the 
lives. of.South Vietnamese. troops and the. 
lives of South Vietnamese civilians, and then 
running back to the, sanctuaries where the 
United States had been giving them total £x- 
emption from the hot pursuit doctrine which 
prevails in wars. 

Cambodia is a neutral country, or has at- 
tempted to be a.neutral country, but it has 
been .compelled .to permit, the North Viet- 
namese.and the Vietcong to use these: sanc- 
tuaries as a base of. military operations 
against, U.S. forces and South Vietnamese 
forces for 5 years. 

In.my honest judgment, President, Nixon, 
as the Commander in Chief of the American 
military forces in Vietnam, and as the in- 
dividual charged above all.others with re- 
sponsibility. for, protecting the American 
forces, as far.as possible, against unneces-, 
sary deaths and wounds, had a perfect, legal 
right—a perfect constitutional right—to put 
American troops.in action. to wipe out these 
Sanctuaries of our, enemy. in Cambodia along 
the border of South Vietnam. 

Also, President. Nixon had a, right to do 
this under international law, International 
law places upon every neutral country, the 
duty to protect its neutrality, thatdis, to deny 
the use of its territory by a belligerent nation 
as a base for its military operations. If-a neu- 
tral country is unable to enforce its, own 
neutrality, then, under international law, a 
belligerent which is being injured by the use 
of the territory of the neutral nation by an 
opposing belligerent has a right to enter such 
territory and take such steps as are reason- 
ably designed to put an end to this unlawful 
use of the territory of the neutralist nation 
by the opposing belligerent nation. This is 
what the United States has done in going 
into Cambodia. : 

During previous years, I have received 
many requests from fine and well-meaning 
persons that I rise upon the, Senate floor 
and denounce our presence and conduct. in 
South Vietnam as illegal and outrageous, 

Even if I were sure that these persons 
had. complete possession of all the truth.on 
the subject, I would. be reluctant to do this 
for one reason and incapable of doing it.for 
another, 

While I am always ready to participate 
in efforts to persuade our National Govern- 
ment to pursue wise policies. or abandon 
foolish ones, I am.eyer reluctant to denounce 
my country in, respect to, its contests..with 
foreign foes. This is true because I was. nure 
tured on the brand of patriotism which 
prompted Senator: Crittenden to make- this 
statement, while the Mexican War was rag- 
ing: 

“I hope to.find my- country in the right; 
however, I will stand by.her, right-or wrong.” 

My incapability to stand upon the, Sen- 
ate floor and denounce the United States-for/ 
its presence and conduct in South Vietnam 
arises out of this consideration; My action 
in so doing would lend aid and: comfort to 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong because it 
would tend to engender in: them -the belief 
that America’s will to fight is weak and that 
they, will be: masters. of South »Vietnam »if 
they, prolong the, war and slay more ,Amer- 
icans. 

I think that the Church-Cooper amend-+ 
ment is unconstitutional, in that itattempts 
to have Congress, usurp and exercise some’ of 
the powers to,direct the military forces im 
the theater-of operations which, belong,,un- 
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der the Constitution, to the President of 
the United States. 

But apart from any question of constitu- 
tionality and any question of legality, I would 
say that we should remember what St. Paul 
said in I Corinthians chapter 10, verse 23: 

“All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient: all things are lawful for 
me, but all things edify not.” 

My dictionary informs mé that the word 
“edify” means “to instruct or enlighten so as 
to encourage moral and spiritual improve- 
ment.” 

I do not think it would encourage moral 
or spiritual improvement, and therefore it 
would not edify, for the Congress of the 
United States to pass a resolution which 
would tend to destroy the last hope we have 
of achieving a just and lasting peace in 
South Vietnam by negotiations now being 
carried on in Paris between the representa- 
tives of the United States and the repre- 
sentatives of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment and the representatives of North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong or the National Liber- 
ation Front. 

The passage of a resolution of this charac- 
ter would say that the United States, in 
effect, has lost the will to carry on, and that 
the enemy can take over everything there 
after we depart which will be soon. That is 
the inference they will draw from it. 

T think it would not be edifying for the 
Congress of the United States to say that 
American troops cannot put a foot across 
the borders of Cambodia to destroy sanc- 
tuaries of the enemy, but that the enemy, 
as far as Congress is concerned, can use 
those areas as sanctuaries from which to 
make sudden surprise attacks upon Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

I think that the country is in no mood 
to seek a military victory in South Vietnam, 
and for that reason it should undertake to 
withdraw in a sound and sensible manner— 
in a manner which would make that area 
we have been trying to protect as safe as 
possible from our enemy, in a way which 
would contribute to future peace and 
security. 

I remember, between the First and the 
Second World Wars, when Hitler and Mus- 
solini came to power in Germany and Italy. 
They began to rattle their sabers. Americans 
did not want to be involved in another 
world war, as they had been involved in the 
First World War; so they decided that they 
would contrive some way to make certain 
that we would not be involved in another 
world war if Hitler and Mussolini saw fit 
to plunge the world into darkness again. 
So Congress passed the Neutrality Act. It 
passed that act with good motives; it passed 
it with the desire to keep America out of 
any new world war. 

The Neutrality Act declared that we would 
be neutral, that we would not assist any 
nation, even though it was fighting for its 
ultimate liberty, and that we would not even 
furnish any supplies to help a nation fight- 
ing for its liberty against Hitler or Mussolini 
with our material of war unless that nation 
came here, in its own ships, and paid us 
cash on the barrelhead for those materials. 

That act was passed with good motives. 
It was passed to keep us from becoming in- 
volved in another world war. But is was ex- 
actly what Hitler and Mussolina were look- 
ing for, that is, having the assurance from 
Congress that Europe could go hang so far 
as the United States was concerned. After 
passage of that act, Hitler and Mussolini be- 
lieved that they could extinguish the liber- 
ties of the peoples of Europe, and they need 
not fear the intervention of the United 
States. 

Hitler and Mussolini went to war, and the 
declarations of the Neutrality Act, which 
were passed in good faith, with the noble 
purpose of keeping us out of war, were the 
things which prompted Hitler and Mussolini 
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to plunge the world into the Second World 
War; and it contributed, by so doing, to the 
deaths, the untimely deaths, of millions of 
helpless men, women, and children, 

What will happen if Congress passes reso-~ 
lutions such as the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment and tells the enemy, “You can use the 
sanctuaries to kill our boys,” but our boys 
cannot invade the sanctuaries to protect 
their own liyës? If we pass .such resolutions, 
regardless of whether there has been any 
peace agreement and regardless of what the 
conditions are, we will be attempting to 
repeal history, and to repeal past mistakes. 
It cannot be done. I said at the beginning of 
my argument that the Creator of the uni- 
verse made it impossible for either a nation 
or an individual to repeal mistakes or the 
consequences of mistakes. I think that is 
undoubtedly true. As the Persian poet said: 


“The Moving Finger writes: and, having writ, 
Moves on:nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it.” 


We cannot wash out our involvement in 
the war. We cannot escape the mistakes of 
history. We must try to minimize those mis- 
takes, 

One of the worst mistakes we could make 
would be to withdraw from Vietnam with- 
out getting a peace treaty or without having 
the South Vietnamese troops trained to the 
point that we could reasonably hope that 
they could defend their own country. 

I am in favor of trying to Settle this war 
by negotiation. I am in favor of with- 
drawing from Vietnam if we can do so in 4 
safe and sound manner. If we cannot come 
to an agreement by negotiation, then let us 
train the South Vietnamese troops in order 
that they might be able to defend their own 
country. Let us not precipitately flee from 
South Vietnam merely to avoid the risks of 
this moment. It will not contribute to the 
future peace or the future safety of our 
country. Instead of doing that, it will be 
sowing the seeds of future wars. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, we have 
heard:a lot of discussion about the Con- 
stitution in the course of. this debate. 
We have even adopted amendments 
which proclaim that the Constitution 
still lives. I confess that I am somewhat 
saddened by the notion that anyone 
should think it necessary that the Sen- 
ate should adopt a resolution to the 
effect that the Constitution of the United 
States still prevails and has any control 
over the decisions of this body. 

I do not believe that the provisions of 
the Constitution which are relevant are 
obscure, as they have béen portrayed to 
be in much of this debate. 

I reiterate that, in my opinion, the 
Constitution speaks clearly with respect 
to the powers of Congress concerning 
wars, and with respect to the powers of 
the President as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces of this Nation. 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution was re- 
pealed, insofar as it can be repealed by 
a vote of the Senate acting alone, upon 
the supposition that the power of Con- 
gress to declare war has become obsolete, 
and that the President of the United 
States, as the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, can go about the 
surface of the earth making war at any 
time, and in any place, with any nation, 
without any consent of Congress. 

It was exactly this notion.which Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who was one of the most 
brilliant men to participate in the writ- 
ing of the Constitution, undertook to dis- 
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pel in Federalist Paper No. 69, In that 
remarkable document, he said, in about 
as clear words as can be found in the 
English language, that a fundamental 
distinction between the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of this Nation and the King of 
England, as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces of that nation lay in the 
fact that the King of England could de- 
clare war, whereas the power to declare 
war is vested by our Constitution in 
Congress and not in the President. 

The underlying assumption of those 
who believe that the power of Congress 
to declare war has become obsolete is 
that the Constitution cannot operate in 
an atomic age and cannot be effective 
in a day when, in many instances, wars 
suddenly erupt without formal declara- 
tions of war. 

The men who drafted the Constitu- 
tion were far wiser than they have been 
given credit to being during the course 
of this debate. They recognized that 
there were two kinds of war: Namely, 
offensive wars and defensive wars. They 
also recognized that the fundamental 
power of carrying on a war should be 
vested in the National Government and 
not in the States as such. 

The draftees of the Constitution took 
pains, however, not only to make pro- 
vision to secure the Nation against a 
sudden attack by a foreign enemy, but 
even to allow a State to protect itself 
against a sudden attack by a foreign 
nation, 

Article I, section 10, clause 3, of the 
Constitution provides: 

No State shall, without the consent of the 
Congress .. . engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay. 


And article IV, section 4 provides: 

The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a Republican Form 
of Goyernment, and shall protect each of 
them against Invasion. 


The execution of the Constitution is 
an Executive power which belongs to the 
President. In the two provisions of the 
Constitution to which I have just re- 
ferred, it is especially provided in words 
of unmistakable meaning that the Pres- 
ident of the United States in one case 
and the Governor of a State under cir- 
cumstances of emergency proclaimed in 
the other case have a right to use the 
armed forces of the Nation or the 
armed forces of the State to repel an 
attack by a foreign nation. 

This power to repel an attack by a 
foreign nation is to be exercised without 
the consent of Congress, because the 
Founding Fathers recognized it is a 
power which would have to be exercised 
without waiting for the consent of Con- 
gress at a time of danger if the nation 
which they were creating was to endure. 

With all due respect to those who say 
that the Constitution is not effective to 
protect the United States against sudden 
attacks without warning from other 
countries, I must respectfully disagree. 
I do so because the Constitution declares 
in express words the power of the Presi- 
dent to use the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion without the consent of Congress and 
without waiting for the consent of Con- 
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gress to protect this Nation against 
armed attack from abroad. 

There is another relevant provision 
of the Constitution, that is article I, sec- 
tion 10, clause 3. This section says that 
the Congress shall have the power .to 
declare war. 

Now, manifestly every word and every 
clause are inserted in the Constitution 
for a purpose. And inasmuch as article I, 
section 8, clause 11 and article IV, sec- 
tion 4 deal in an adequate manner with 
the power of the Nation or the power of 
the State, acting through their respec- 
tive executive officers, to defend our Na- 
tion or a State against armed attack 
without a declaration of war or act of 
Congress, article I, section 10, clause 3 
makes it clear as the noon day sun in a 
cloudléss sky that what the Constitution 
is dealing with here is an offensive war— 
that is, a war which is not necessary to 
the actual defense of the United States 
against an armed attack which threatens 
invasion, destruction, or injury to our 
Nation. 

So, I say with all due respect to those 
who. entertain that view thatit is absurd 
to say that the power of Congress to 
declare war has become obsolete. The 
Constitution itself says that nothing in 
the Constitution becomes obsolete unless 
it is removed therefrom by an amend- 
ment in the manner specified in ar- 
ticle V. 

Not only are these provisions of the 
Constitution which I have discussed not 
obsolete, but they are just as workable 
today as they were when they were writ- 
ten by the Founding Fathers and adopted 
by the people of the Thirteen Original 
States. 

There is another provision in the Con- 
stitution which has been much discussed 
during the course of these debates. That 
is article II, section 2, which declares, 
“The President shall be the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States.” 

During the course of the remarks I 
made on May 18, I pointed out what I 
conceive to be indisputable that when 
the Congress of the United States au- 
thorizes the President of the United 
States to place the military forces of the 
United States in combat in a foreign war, 
the President in his capacity as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces has 
the power and the duty to direct the ac- 
tual operations of those Armed Forces in 
combat in the theater of operations. 

I.took the position on May 18, and I 
take the position now, that as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, operating under the 
authority of the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, President Nixon had undoubted 
powers as Commander in Chief of our 
forces in South Vietnam to order those 
forces to make an incursion into the 
sanctuaries which the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese had been occupying 
in Cambodia and using as bases for 
making armed attacks upon the Ameri- 
can troops and their allies in South 
Vietnam. 

I also took the position at that time, 
and I take the same position now that 
the Cooper-Church amendment repre- 
sents an attempt on the part of Con- 
gress to usurp and exercise in part the 
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powers of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to direct the tactical operations 
of our forces in Southeast Asia. 

In saying this I am not unaware of 
the contentions of the proponents of 
the amendment that it contemplates the 
mere exercise of the congressional power 
of the purse in prohibiting further op- 
erations on the part of the American 
military forces in Cambodia after the 
ist of July 1970. Undoubtedly Con- 
gress has the power of the purse, but 
Congress does not have the right to exer- 
cise the power of the purse as a means 
of coercing or inducing the President 
to refrain from exercising any of the 
powers he possesses as Commander in 
Chief to direct tactics in combat op- 
erations in the theater of war. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator con- 
tend that the Executive can send our 
troops and Armed Forces into Cambodia 
to support Cambodia, a country to which 
this country owes no obligation at all? 
That deals with subsections 2, 3, and 4. 

Mr. ERVIN. The first section does not. 

Mr. COOPER. I know, but I am asking 
now about sections 2, 3, and 4. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think sections 2, 
3, and 4 are germane to my present 
argument. 

Mr. COOPER. That does not answer 
the question. E 

Mr. ERVIN. I am speaking about the 
use of American forces in the sanctuaries 
to protect American forces in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. COOPER, I followed the Senator’s 
argument carefully. I have great respect 
for the Senator’s views. The Senator has 
made a very strong case. 

I gather from the Senator’s argument 
that Congress delegated powers to the 
President through the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. ERVIN. Oh, yes. I might add that 
the Senator from Kentucky, as I under- 
stand it, has always taken a forthright 
position with respect to that matter. In 
fact, I think he was the first Member of 
the Senate to point out, when the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution was under consid- 
eration, the extent of the power which 
that resolution gave to the President. 

Mr. COOPER. I thought it did. Now, 
I ask my question. 

Does the Senator argue that the Ex- 
ecutive, whoever he might be, has the 
authority to commit the United States 
to war to defend Cambodia, a country, 
as I have said, to which we owe no ob- 
ligation by treaty, or, as far as I know, 
by executive agreement? 

Mr. ERVIN. While I think that matter 
is not germane to my discussion, which 
is based on section 1 of the amendment, 
I would call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky to the 
fact that the SEATO Treaty, as the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and I both agree, 
did not place any obligation or power on 
the President to use armed forces in 
Southeast Asia without the consent of 
Congress and without observance of 
what the treaty calls our constitutional 
processes. f 
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But I call the attention of the Senator 
to these words in the second section of 
the Gulf of Tonkin-resolution: 

Consonant with the Constitution of the 
United States and the Charter of the United 
Nations and in accordance with its obliga- 
tions under the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty, the United States is, there- 
fore, prepared, as the President deterniines, 
to take all necessary steps, including the use 
of armed force, to assist any Member or pro- 
tocol state of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty requesting assistance in de- 
fense of its freedom. 


While I do not think the matter is 
germane to my present discussion, with 
emphasis on section 1, I would have to 
say that since the SEATO Treaty ex- 
pressly declared that the protocol na- 
tions. were the free regions of Vietnam, 
meaning South Vietnam, and Laos, and 
Cambodia, the President-under the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution would have had the 
power originally to have sent our forces 
into Cambodia to defend Cambodia if 
Cambodia had so requested him. 

Mr. COOPER. I am familiar with that 
provision and I am familiar with section 
2 of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. The 
Senator has been arguing that unless 
Congress provided the authority the Ex- 
ecutive can wage only a defensive war, 
and for him to.take offensive action he 
must have the authorization of Congress. 
SEATO, by its terms, did not give the 
Executive any authority to wage war in 
Indochina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is undoubted- 
ly correct. But the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution gave express authority to carry 
out the SEATO Treaty, and one of the 
provisions of SEATO is that by the ex- 
ercise of our constitutional processes the 
United States could send Armed Forces 
into these procotol states. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator will recall 
that Cambodia denounced the SEATO 
Treaty. Second, the Secretary of State 
himself said that there is no request by 
Cambodia for our Armed Forces. With 
all due regard, I think the Senator is 
arguing against his position if he states 
that the Executive has authority to wage 
war without the consent of Congress for 
the protection of Cambodia. 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator inferred 
from anything I have said that I enter- 
tain such opinion, one of my major pur- 
poses in making this speech is to dem- 
onstrate I do not entertain that opinion. 

Mr, COOPER. Then I think we agree 
on something. 

Now, I proceed to subsection (1). I am 
not going to argue against the Senator’s 
basic argument as to subsection (1), but 
I believe Congress has the authority to 
limit a military action which, in its judg- 
ment, it thinks unwise by denying funds. 
All the writers agree with that. The Sen- 
ator is certainly familiar with that. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes, it can just deny 
funds; but when Congress grants funds 
and then undertakes to deny them on 
the condition that the President refrain 
from exercising his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief to direct the actual 
tactics on the ground in the theater of 
operations, or taking steps necessary to 
protect American forces, I do not agree. 

Mr. COOPER. So far as subsection (1) 
is concerned, when*the U.S. Armed 
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Forces are back in Vietnam, our amend- 
ment would deny funds for their reentry 
into Cambodia. The Senator knows we 
can deny the funds, but we cannot deny 
the power of the President to take de- 
fensive action to protect his forces. 

Mr. ERVIN. I'think the Senator from 
Kentucky is overlooking the fact that we 
gave the President authority by the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. That was a resolu- 
tion. that. required concurrence of both 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives for its validity. 

_ Article 1, section 7, clause 3 of the 
Constitution of the United States reads: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
‘Representatives my be necessary (except on 
a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented'to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect, shall 
be Approved by him; or being disapproved by 
him; shall, be repassed by two thirds of the 
Senate and House. of Representatives, ac- 
eording to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 


T do: not.'think Congress’ can declare 
rwarand thereby make the President the 
Commander. in Chief of «the: ‘Armed 
Forces ofi the United States. in combat, 
and-then repeal-or nullify his authority 
toset as such except by the concur- 
rence of the President;,under this: provi- 
sion of the Constitution. 

(Mr, COOPER. I read the; speech the 
Senator from- North Carolina.made the 
other day. I thought it was a fine one. 
Thei Senator is not going to change his 
wiewpoint,is he, in the;speech made) the 
other day, which, as:Z,recall, was that if 
Congress should properly repeal the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, the President will 
dave no power:to,press-an offensive war? 


25-Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will lookat ¢ 


my remarks, I-think the) will: find:I said, 
in opposition ;to»the’ Dole amendment to 
repeal the: Tonkin Gulf resolution. by 
@ statute,as distinguished from a reso- 
lution, that Congress had reserved the 
right to repeal theeTonkin Gulf. resolu- 
tion, by a-concurrent resolution; and, that 
the effort) to,repeal, it should be directed 
to that course; instead of by legislative 
enactment: ) 

I have never undertaken to express 
any opinion,on- the power of the-Con- 
gress, to ;repeal.a resolution which had 
required the: coneurrence of both the 
Senate andthe House without the conr 
sent, of the President. I, think the clause 
of. the, Constitution »which > just. read 
would preclude that. 

m: Mr., COOPER. Assuming. the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. would-be, as-the Senator 
would find it, properly.approved, what in 
the Senator’s judgment would then~be 
the. power of; the President,of the United 
States as far as war, is concerned? 

.» Mr. ERVIN: I think when;Congress dẹ- 
clares, war, .which, necessarily, requires 
the concurrence of the Senate and) the 
House of Representatives, the power. of 
the President:to wage that war continues 
until his power is rescinded, by a, resolu- 
tion which is. passed-by, both Houses, of 
Congress ang. signed -into, law by, the 
President, or whichis -passed over ;the 
President's veto by aero thirds: of both 
bodies. = pi 

t Mr; COOPER, The; Senator. eon not 
think. the provision: in,section=3,-of. the 


‘amendment 
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Tonkin Gulf*resolution has any mean- 
ing? 

Mr. ERVIN. I doubt its validity, be- 
cause if the provision of the Constitu- 
tion which I have just read means what 
it says, it reserves the power to do so sub- 
ject to the veto of the President or the 
approval of the President. 

Mr. COOPER. I am giad:to have the 
Senator’s opinion. 

Mr. ERVIN. But I would say to-the 
distinguished: Senator from Kentucky 
that I personally would not favor ‘the 
President’s undertaking actual engage- 
ment in operations in Cambodia which 
had no connection with the effort to 
protect the American forces in South 
Vietnam: I would be opposed to that as 
a matter of policy. On-one occasion in 
the past I voted for an amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Kentucky 
which precluded the use of our ground 
forces outside of South Vietnam, if the 
Senator will recall. 

Mr. COOPER. I recall it. I think our 
positions and policies’ are the same. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr: ERVIN. Mr. President; for the rea- 
sons I have stated I had reached the 
conclusion, which I still entertain, that 


the -Cooper-Church amendment) urider- 


takes to usurp and exercise: some of. the 
constitutional powers of the ;President 
as the Commander in Chief.of the Amer- 
ican forces to direct actual. tactical 
operations on. the. ground«and to. pro- 
tect the lives of American soldiers. from 
attacks, from.the enemy coming out of 
the.sanctuaries in Cambodia...» ; 

, Having that yiew, I had prepared an 
to the Cooper-Chureh 
amendment. which provided as, follows: 

The prehibitions set. forth-in, this section 
shall become inoperative. if the military forces 


‘of North Vietnam and the Viet Cong oc- 
.cupy their former sancttiaries in “Cambodia 


and use ‘them! as bases for 6perations against 
the military forces’ of thé’ United States ‘and 
its ‘allies ‘in South Vietnam and ‘the? Presi- 
dent acting as Commanderin .Chief/dinds 
that ,such,;action imperils ;the safety of 
‘United States. forces. operating in, South 
Vietnam, 


The AE Ps of my eenendment was to 
make it: clear that it was not the objec- 
tive of\\the Cooper-Church amendment 
to deny ‘to the President) of. the! United 
States the power toventer the’sanctuaries 
in Cambodia if they were'reoccupied by 
the enemy’ andotheienemy’s‘action in so 
doing imperiled the safety»of sAmerican 
forces‘or}theirallies in: South Vietnam. 
iT shall not offer:my: amendment, how- 
ever,-because IL. believe that.the amend- 
ment of the.distinguished Senator, from 
West, Virginia (Mr.,Byrp), which was 
adopted by the Senate by. ani ovenwhelm- 
ing vote, accomplishes the same -resuit. 

As the Cooper-Church amendment has 
been amended by the amendment of-the 
distinguished, Senatonafrom : West Vir- 
ginia, it reads in part as follows: ni: I 
1 Nothing ‘containéd in this section shall be 
deemed to impugn the constitutional power 
of the President, as \Commander, in) Chief, 
including the exercise of that constitutional 
power which may bë nec to protect the 
lives of United States Armed Forces wherever 
aeployed. 


;That is the end of the portion ofsthe 
amendment as amended by the amend- 
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ment of the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia. 

"In my judgment, the-amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has exactly the same effect as the 
amendment which I had drafted and 
had proposed to offer, and for this rea- 
son-I do not expect to offer my amend- 
ment. 

I think there can be’ no doubt of the 
fact that-our involvement in Vietnam is 
one of the most tragic experiences that 
this country has ever had. I might state 
further in connection with the Byrd 
amendment that I intend still to vote 
against the Cooper-Church amendment 
for a reason I shall presently state. 

When I spoke tô the Senate on May 
18 I called the attention of the Senate to 
a remark made by one of America’s great- 
est constitutional authorities -and his- 
torians, Edwin S. Corwin, which appears 
on page 259 of his illuminating book en= 
titled “The President—Office and E NOFI 
1787-1957”: - 

Actually, Congress.has never adopted any 
legislation“ that would seriously cramp the 
style of a president attempting to break the 
resistance of an’ enemy or seeking to assure 
the safety of ‘the national forces. 


I think that notwithstanding the Byrd 
amendment,..which expressly. recognizes 
the constitutional powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief to protect. our 
Armed Forces -wherever deployed: from 
annihilation or.injury at the hands of an 
enemy, the Cooper-Church amendment 
does constitute, for the first. time in the 
shistory. of this Nation, an. effort on the 
part;.of Congress seriously to handicap 
a President in exercising his powers as 
Commander,in Chief under the. Consti- 
tution, 

Tsay that our experience in South Viet- 
nam has ,been. a “very tragic: experience 
for.our, Nation; But: the fact is that the 
President,of the United States acted as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
of, this Nation in Southeast. Asia with the 
consent of Congress, and, that. consent 
was, given by all. of. the Members ofboth 
Houses, of Congress who, voted: for the 
Monkin Gulf- resolution,.Every Member 
of the Republican Party in both Houses 
of .Congress vated for.the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution, and every: Democratic: Mem- 
ber -of both Houses. of Gongress except 
Senators. Morse and’-Gruenine- voted for 
the. Tonkin, Gulf resolutions 

I voted for the ‘Tonkin; Guf Be Fo a 
tionon the.representation made:to Con- 
gress -by -President Johnson, -acting 
through the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Earle Wheeler, through the 
Secretary -of State; Dean Rusk, and 
through the Secretary of, dpeTense, Mr. 
McNamara: ri 

Lchave-had very. little to say publicly, 
in times:past,concerning South Vietnam. 
Lhave said much in private, to the civil- 
ian authorities who actually directed the 
commanders; of-our military.and-naval 
forces in thatarea of the world as to what 
kind. of, operations—that, is, tactical op- 
erations—they should permit our«forces 
to. carry on in that area. i 
sI have -always recognized>-and: sup- 
ported the principle that ciyiliamauthor- 
ities have; supremacy over ithe: military 
authorities insofars as: the: control and 
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direction of the overall strategy of a war 
is concerned; but I do not think that that 
principle can be wisely “extended to the 
actual tactical-operations on the ground 
in a theater of war. I think that-good 
sense demands ‘that the actual tactical 
operations in combat; in a theater of war, 
must be left to the military and the naval 
commanders who‘ are on’ the scene and 
who.know the true situation, and who 
have spent~their lives studying tactics 
and warfare. Sometimes I think it: would 
be:a good thing if those in possession of 
power were to read documents which 
hold more wisdom regarding the crucial 
affairs of mankind: than political plat- 
forms.It issa tragedy that the ‘civilian 
authorities in charge of the direction of 
the war in South Vietnam were not more 
conscious of the good advice which Po- 
lonius gave to his son, Laertes; on the 
occasion when Laertes was leaving Den- 
mark for Paris. He gave Laertes this 
fatherly advice: í 

Beware of ehtrance toia quarrel; but Be- 
ing in, bear’t, that the: epera may beware 
of thee, 


= Unfortunately; the advise Which | PE 
Ionius gave to his son Laertes was not 
followed by the civilian authorities of 
our Government exercising control of the 
war in South Vietnam. 

Of a number of. occasions; in private, 
Ihave rerionstrated’ with those ‘civilian 
Authorities: and told them that in’ my 
honest judgment, they should ‘give the 
boys that'we sent to South Viet: ‘a 
reasonable opportunity to win the ‘war 
and britig' the hostilities‘to a clase. “~ >- 

I was told that we were trying to fight 


a limited war in’ South Vietnath.’ Upon 
being told that, I said, “The-trouble with 


a limited’ war, being fought in the 1 man- 

ner’ fi’ which this war is being fought, 
is that’ those ‘who die “in it die in a ‘most 
unlimited mariner” © 

The civilian authorities of our Govern- 
ment’ actually forbade the military au- 
thorities in South Vietnam to destroy 
surface-to-air missile bases during the 
course of their construction. These au- 
thoritieés must have ‘known the ‘bases 
would bé responsiblé’ for ‘shooting down 
American pilots in hostilities. Besides, 
the ‘civilian’ authorities actually forbade 
the military authorities'to drop bombs on 
the aiffields, and the airplanes of North 
Vietnam sitting on those airfields. They 
forbade the military from ordering sor- 
ties to'drop bombs on North Vietnam and 
its vital installations without advance 
authority from Washington. 

These authorities actually forbade our 
military and-navalforces-in that area of 
the world to bomb or to blockade Hai- 
phong and the other ports of North Viet- 
nam, through which North Vietnam. was 
receiving the weapons and ammunitions 
necessary to, enable it to carry out: the 
war -of aggression on South Vietnam and 
the war against the» American military 
forces*there. o L e 

When I protested this in private, I was 
asked by the civilian authorities whether 
I wanted to get us involved: in trouble 
with Red China or Russia. My response 
to that was that a nation which is re- 
luctant to get its feet wet ought not ‘to 
cross the Rubicon. I do not believe Red 
China or Russia would have done any- 
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thing beyond: supplying arms to the 
enemy. 
-So the°upshot öf the whole thing is 
that-as a result'of the manner in which 
this war has been fought, the boys of this 
Nation havé been sent into battles to die 
in a‘war which the civilian authorities 
having control of these matters were un¢ 
willing'te give them a fair opportunity to 
win. I ought not to say that, perhaps, 
but it is- the‘stark- and naked truth. 

Afgreat many knowledgeable people 
entertain the view that the United States 
eould have won this’ war 3 or more years 
ago if it had allowed the military and 
haval commanders on the scene to have 
had actual control of the tactics on the 
ground. I must confess that I entertain 
that view. I have always entertained the 
opinion that’ when the politicians or the 
Statesmen—whatever one may choose to 
call them—fail in their endeavors to such 
an extent that war comes, they ought to 
take a back seat and'let the generals and 
the admirals in control of the Armed 
Forces on the scene determine how the 
day-to-day tactics of the’struggle should 
béconducted: They refused to do this in 
respect to ‘our operations in Southeast 
Asia, and’ that accounts’ for the present 
unfortunate plight of that unhappy 
region. ` 

On’ May 30, 1970, the Charlotte, N.C.; 
Observer published a letter written by 
Mrs: Tom ''W."Dana; of Hickory. N.C., 
which’ Voiced this same opinion. In the 
course öf her letter, Mrs. Dana quoted 
from:& letter from’her son, Capt. Gary 
L. Dana, of the U.S. Air Force, who later 
made ‘the supreme’ sacrifice in “South 
Vietnam. ‘His letter was written in 1967 
and had reference’to the sanctuaries of 
the enemy ‘in "Cambodia: 

‘Captain Dana said this: 

pe: got into another big fight. on the 12th. 

‘fot of ‘NVA (North Vietnamese Army) 
sia killed, but théy Managed’ to kill a lot 
of Americans. They pick the time and the 
place they, want to fight and the unit that 
is) hit. has-4o be very|lucky-not to suffer 
heavy casualties. 

It really Makes me sick how we are. made 
to fight this war. ‘Those kids wander around 
es jungle for’ months, then Charlie— 


the North Vietnamese army=- 

zapps them and runs ‘back across the border 
where We can’t touch him. One of these days, 
people, will wise up to what'is going on over 
here, I hope, and get rid of ‘the people who 
are responsible for it. We could win in a few 
months if they would just let the military 
fight. 


Captain Dana is one of the: 40,000 
American. boys who were-sent into bat- 
tle in South Vietnam. by the President of 
the United States pursuant to the ʻau- 
thority given him by- the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution. Inthe words of the poet 
Rupert Brooke: 

THE, DEAD: 

Blow out; you bugles, over thé rich Dead! 

There’s none of these’so lonely and: poor of 
old, 

But, dying, has made us rarer.gifts than gold. 

These a4 the world away; poured.out the 
re 

Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 

Of work and ‘joy, and that unhoped serene, 

That men call age; and those who would 
have been, 

Their sons, they gave, their immortality. 
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As I said a moment ago, I have had 
very little tó say publicly about South- 
east Asia. I have voiced in private; to 
those who had the power fo alter that 
policy, my. criticism of ‘the way in which 
the war was being.fought. That is not 
the fault of Congress; because Congress 
is Mot. the-Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces of the Nation. All Congréss 
can dois to authorize the use of those 
forces by the President and provide the 
funds necessary to defray the cost of 
such use by the President. I have not 
spoken publicly on’ this matter, simply 
because I could’ not think’ of @ thing I 
could say that would lend any encourage- 
ment to the American boys who -were be- 
ingosent into combat by the President 
pursuant ‘to the Gulf of Tonkin resolu? 
tion: 

Idonof ¢laim to'be in complete posses- 
sion of all the'truth on this baffling sub- 
ject. I do not‘ claim’ that my concern 
exceeds that of any other Member of 
the Senate. Moreover, I do not lay any 
claim that my sincerity in this matter 
is greater than that of any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I know that we are 
all trying to do the best by our country 
under circumstances which are unpréc- 
edented in our history. The problems 
that confront us dre not easy or pleasant 
of solution. 

I'say ‘with sorrow and, I believe, with 
truth ‘that the civilians who had control 
over our Armed Forces’in Vietnam made 
it virtually impossible, for these boys to 
win a military’ victory notwithstanding 
their valor and their sacrifices. 

Besides; I believe that a substantial 
portion of our people have become un- 
willing’ to seek a military victory. in that 
area. 

As a consequence, I haye reached the 
conclusion that the wisest course of ac- 
tion for this Nation is to disengage itself 
from actual warfare on the continent of 
Asia, if it can do so in a safe and sound 
manner without forfeiting the respect 
and the confidence of those who have 
trusted in the plighted word of America 
to assist them in saving their liberty in 
this precarious world. 

Alfred Tennyson Said in ‘his great 
poem: Ulysses: 


Iama part. of all that I have met. 


This is true of all of us. 

Mr.. President, I had the ilke of 
serving in combat with the infantry in 
World War I. During the turmoil and 
controversy which has attended our ac- 
tivities in Southeast Asia, I could. not 
help feeling that I could sense how our 
boys felt who had been sent there by this 
Nation. I have attempted, insofar as ‘it 
lies within my. power to do so, to see that 
our boys were encouraged in their hours 
of travail rather than being discouraged 
by anything said or done by me, Hence, 
I have given them’ all the support in my 
power, and haye deplored the fact that 
they were not given a fair opportunity to 
achieve a military victory.. 

I cannot yote for the Cooper-Church 
amendment because I think it would be 
tragic for our boys in South Vietham to 
be informed that it is the Sense of the 
Senate of the United States that the en- 
emy can occupy sanctuaries in Cambodia 
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and issue forth from those sanctuaries 
into South Vietnam to kill and maim 
them, and that they cannot enter those 
sanctuaries even to save themselves from 
destruction unless Congress passes an- 
other law on the subject. 

The Constitution made the President 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces and denied that power to Con- 
gress because the Founding Fathers knew 
that no military force can act effectively 
under a multitude of commanders of 
varying views..As I said in my remarks 
on May 18, if we had a council of war 
composed of all the Senators and all the 
Representatives to decide upon tactical 
operations in -Southeast Asia, the most 
historic filibusters.in the Senate would 
seem to be but a few laconic remarks 
compared with what would be said by the 
members of that council of war. For this 
reason, the Founding Fathers acted with 
great wisdom when they made the Presi- 
dent rather than the Congress the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. 

I was very much surprised by the ac- 
tion of the Senate in voting to repeal 
the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. I was 
especially surprised that the move was 
apparently sanctioned by the President 
of the United States..The President has 
not told me that, so I cannot confirm it 
as being a fact, but I draw that infer- 
ence from the fact the amendment which 
culminated in that vote was proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Dore) who has been one of the 
spokesmen for the administration in this 
debate. 

If I am right in my interpretation of 
the Constitution, that Congress has the 
same power to declare war now as it 
had in 1789 when the Constitution first 
became effective, and that the President 
is without authority to put American 
soldiers in combat in foreign lands in a 
foreign war without a declaration of war 
by Congress, repeal of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution will leave the American 
forces in Southeast Asia in a peculiar 
constitutional quandary. 

I think the administration should have 
taken the position that the President has 
no power to commit troops to action in 
a foreign war without a declaration of 
war by Congress or its equivalent, and 
that the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was 
the equivalent of a declaration of war 
and authorized the President to take 
such action as Commander in Chief as 
was required, for example, with regard 
to the sanctuaries in Cambodia. 

In my judgment, the administration 
should have placed itself squarely 
against repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution and relied upon it as authority 
for the action Which the President took 
in the sanctuaries in Cambodia and for 
the actions which the President’s an- 
nounced program for disengagement in 
Southeast Asia will require. 

Mr. President, I could not vote for the 
amendment repealing the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution because I could not help sens- 
ing how the boys in South Vietnam would 
feel. I am satisfied that they were not 
made happy by the repeal of the only au- 
thority given by Congress to the Presi- 
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dent under the Constitution for them to 
be in combat there. 

As stated at the beginning of my-re- 
marks, the justification urged for repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution was that 
the President of the United. States as 
Commander in Chief has the power to 
wage war anywhere on the face of the 
earth, without the consent of Congress. 
I respectfully submit that there is no 
warrant for that belief to be found any- 
where in the Constitution of the United 
States; but on the contrary, the Con- 
stitution of the United States forbids the 
President to place men in combat in 
foreign wars without the consent of the 
Congress. 

Why the administration would coun- 
tenance the repeal of the only authority 
that the President ever had for placing 
troops in combat in Southeast Asia is 
something which exceeds my-feeble com- 
prehension. 

The Gulf of Tonkin resolution gives 
the President the authority to act as 
Commander in Chief in Southeast Asia. 
It gives him the. power to command the 
American forces there. Its repeal. pre- 
sents us with a constitutional quandary 
which is without precedent in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

As stated, I have always done what I 
could as a Member of the U.S. Senate to 
sustain the actions of those boys in South 
Vietnam. As I see it, it is our duty to back 
those boys -in defending. themselves 
against the enemy until they can be with- 
drawn in a sound and safe manner. And 
that I propose to do. 

I oppose the repeal of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution at this time because I be- 
lieve such action would.make obscure the 
powers of President as Commander in 
Chief in Southeast Asia and his powers 
as such to protect the lives of our men 
in South Vietnam. I see no good in mak- 
ing these powers obscure. 

Before I close, I wish to say how Iam 
going to vote on the so-called McGovern- 
Hatfield measure which, as I construe it, 
provides that on a certain day we will 
get out of Vietnam regardless of what the 
state of the world’s condition may be 
at that time. I oppose the repeal of the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution under the cir- 
cumstances now existing, and I oppose 
the McGovern-Hatfield measure for the 
same reason. I think that the repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution and that 
the enactment of the McGovern-Hatfield 
measure will be interpreted by our ene- 
mies to mean that the United States will 
abandon South Vietnam and our allies 
there, regardless of the conditions which 
exist in that unhappy land at the time 
of the abandonment. That is one of the 
reasons why I cannot understand why 
the administration backed the repeal of 
the Tonkin Gulf resolution. 

I stand by the President on his an- 
nounced position which, as I understand 
it, is that we should try to negotiate a 
settlement at Paris, or, on failure thereof, 
should train the South Vietnamese so 
that they can defend their own land or 
have a reasonable hope of so doing and 
so that we can gradually withdraw our 
forces from South Vietnam. 
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Unfortunately, the Senate's effort to 
repeal the Tonkin Gulf resolution and, 
I believe, the pendency of the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield measure give assurance to 
our enemies that it is not necessary for 
them to attempt to negotiate a- settle- 
ment, because we will abandon the field 
to them very soon. 

As I see it, those things represent. at- 
tempts to repeal history. Unfortunately, 
we cannot repeal history any more than 
we can repeal the deaths of the 40,000 
Americans who have died in South Viet- 
nam. í 

The Creator:of this universe made it 
impossible for us to repeal history. He 
made it impossible for us to repeal our 
mistakes. He does.make it possible, how- 
ever, for usto repent of our mistakes, 
and. He gives us an opportunity to mini- 
mize the consequences of our mistakes as 
much ‘as possible. 

That is the reason why I favor the 
President’s program. I think it is the 
best plan that has been devised: under 
existing circumstances to put a sound, 
safe, and honorable end to our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. But it is going 
to require some patience and some self- 
restraint to implement. 

Furthermore, there is more involved 
here than the question of withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia. As I see it, there is 
also involved the question as to the effect 
a precipitate withdrawal from Southeast 
Asia would have upon those nations of 
the earth which have relied upon us to 
keep our pledged word to assist them in 
keeping the lights of their liberties from 
being extinguished. + 

I support the President’s program, be- 
cause I think, as disastrous as some of its 
effects upon the image we enjoy in the 
world may be, it affords the best way. in 
which we can extricate ourselves from 
Southeast Asia in a safe and sound man- 
ner without sacrificing totally our image 
in the minds of the peoples of other 
nations. 

When Mark Antony stood by the body 
of Caesar and delivered his great funeral 
oration, he said, “But yesterday the word 
of Caesar might have stood against the 
world.” 

Yesterday. the word of.the United 
States might have stood against the 
world. I pray the good Lord that the 
Congress of the United States may not 
take any action of a precipitate nature 
which will make it probable that. the 
word of the United States will not stand 
anywhere tomorrow. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President; 1 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, IL 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
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proceed with consideration of Calendar 
939, H.R. 17868, making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia, and other activities, The re- 
quest to take up this bill meets with ap- 
proval on both sides and on that basis 
it is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17868) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Co- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I report to the Senate the fiscal 
year 1971 appropriations bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, H.R. 17868. 

The committee recommends a Federal 
payment in the amount of $108,938,000 of 
which $105 million is payable to the gen- 
eral fund. There has been no new reve- 
nue bill and the amount recommended is 
the full amount of the authorized Fed- 
eral payment. It is also the amount rec- 
ommended by the House. 

I might say that I am hopeful there 
will be a revenue bill and when that 
revenue bill is reported we will be able to 
do much more than we can do for the 
District now. We are strapped because 
there has been no revenue bill enacted. 
We were determined this year to report 
a bill before the end of the fiscal year, 
which is next Tuesday. We still have an 
outside chance to do that because if the 
Senate approves this bill this afternoon 
we can go to conference the first of next 
week and have the bill before the Presi- 
dent shortly thereafter. But in doing that 
we could not follow this course if we 
waited for the revenue act; which might 
not be enacted for. several months. 

The committee recommends $670,493,- 
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000 in District of Columbia funds. These 
are broken down as follows: 
Operating expenses 
Repayment of loans and inter- 
15, 568, 000 
91, 881, 000 


The total amount recommended for 
operating expenses is identical to the 
House allowance but allocated slightly 
differently. The amount recommended 
for repayment of loans and interest is 
identical to the House allowance and the 
amount recommended for capital outlay 
is $27,587,000 over the House allowance. 

Major changes in the committee’s rec- 
ommendations for operating expenses 
are an increase of $987,900 to allow the 
full budget request for the Narcotics 
Treatment Agency—page 30 of the re- 
port—an increase of $432,300. for a 
stepped-up program of tax collection and 
enforcement in the Department of Fi- 
nance and Revenue—page 18 of the re- 
port—and $50,000 to establish an Office 
of Spanish Affairs—page 28 of the re- 
port. In order to finance these three pro- 
grams a number of relatively small 
reductions were made together with a 
reduction in annualization of previously 
authorized positions in the Department 
of Public Welfare—page 29 of the re- 
port—and a decrease from 400 to 300 in 
the police cadet program—page 20 of 
the report. 

The committee recommends a total of 
$91,881,000 in capital outlay projects. 
This amount is $27,587,000 over the House 
bill and funds the full amount requested 
for the subway ($34,178,000). This is the 
principal difference between the House 
and the Senate. They did not fund the 
subway; we did. There is one other dif- 
ference. We provide an amount sufficient 
to begin the first phase of an improved 
pollution control center at Blue Plains— 
$15.6 million. The House did not provide 
for that. 

Only $103 million was available to the 
committee for new capital outlay proj- 
ects and in-order to allow these two pri- 
ority projects reductions were made in 
other areas. The detail of this action is 
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outlined on page 38 of the report and 
the table which follows. 

Language has been included in the bill 
which would make it necessary for the 
District to rejustify capital outlay proj- 
ects for which funds are not obligated 
within 2 years—page 10 of the bill—and 
limit chauffeur overtime payments for 
District officials to 25 percent of annual 
base pay—page 7 of the bill. Total sal- 
aries for chauffeurs in excess of $17,000 
per year per chauffeur were uncovered in 
hearings last year and report language 
and my floor statement calling for cor- 
rection of these excesses failed to remedy 
this situation. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia failed to produce a bal- 
anced budget as requested by letter joint- 
ly signed by the chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Appropriations (Rep- 
resentative NatcHer) for the District of 
Columbia and by me as chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee. The President did 
not even submit the District of Colum- 
bia budget until March 31. Nevertheless 
the subcommittee began early hearings 
in order to produce a timely bill and is 
proud to recommend one that can be 
financed with revenues available from 
existing legislation and do so before the 
first of the fiscal year. If differences can 
be resolved in conference and the bill 
enacted before July 1, which will be dif- 
ficult to do. it will be the first time in 
the last 10 years that this has been ac- 
complished. If additional revenues be- 
come available and I earnestly hope they 
will, they can be considered for appro- 
priation in a supplemental bill. 

In order to clarify committee action on 
the District of Columbia budget, I ask 
uanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
tables showing first, fiscal 1971 cash flow 
statement for the District of Columbia 
based on committee recommendations; 
second, available loan authority; and 
third, salaries of chauffeurs assigned to 
District of Columbia officials. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISTRI©T OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT—CASH FLOW PROJECTIONS, ALL FUNDS, 1971 


Water 
fund 


General 
funds 


Highway 
fund 


[In thousands] 


Sanitary 
segs 
works 
fund 


OPERATING 


Estimated funds available: 
Opening cash balance... 
Revenues: Collections... 
Federal payment: Ap- 

propriated........._- 
Temporary advances... 


$13, 850 
409, 800 


105, 000 
40, 000 


| 
Estimated funds required: 
Expenditures from prior 
year appropriations... 
Current year budget 
recommended =... 
Debt service 
Temporary advances... .- 
Provisions for reserves: 
Pay raise—Classi- 


$15, 839 
455,775 


Total estimated funds 
available.. -<1 - - 568, 650 


286 - -620,552 


Current year obliga- 
tions paid after close 
of fiscal year 


Total estimated funds 
required... =- 
Estimated closing cash 
balance 


- 568,640 


Metro- 
politan 
area 
sanitary 
sewage 
works 
fund 


Sanitary 
sewage 
works 
fund 


Water 


Highway 
fund 


fund 


General 
funds 


$39,539. $1,544 


18, 985 


53, 415 


28,035 
654 


617,557 
2,995 
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CAPITAL OUTLAY BUDGET ESTIMATES RELATED TO AVAILABLE LOAN AUTHORITY, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Projected 
authorized and 
unappropriated 

loan balance 


2n aaaea 


General fund: 
Publié works 
Rapid rail transit.. 


Total,- 
Highway fund 
Water fund. = 
Sanitary sewage works fund 
Metropolitan area sanitary sewage works fund 


Authorized and 
Unappropriated 
loan balance 
necessary to fund 
projects authorized 
in prior years 


Balance aveilstile 
to fund 1971 
capital outlay 
program 


Fiscal year.197L 
capital outlay 
estimate 


S a S aaa 


1 Annual excess operating revenue over operating expenses currently estimated at $4,500,000, 
2 Annual excess aiia m revenue over operating expenses currently estimated at $500, 000. 


3 Annual excess operating revenue over operating expenses currently estimated at $1,000,000 
4 Annual excess operating revenue over operating expenses currently estimated at $900,000. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAUFFEURS SALARIES (INCLUDING OVERTIME) 


ooo MaI 


Commissioner: 
Johnson, Awin: 
Regular pay- -iseina 
Overtime pay 


Deputy Commissioner: 
P Young, Samuel (retired Oct. 31, 1969): 

egular pay.. 

Overtime pay. 


Mance, Charlie (effective Nov. 1, 1969): 


Regular pay.c....2..£---+.----.2.-++--«+--------- 


Overtime pay 
Totals... ..- 
Total, Deputy Commissioner... _-..__- 


Chairman, City Council: 

Waters, Montrose: 
Regular pay..---..----------- 

Overtime pay. 


Vice Chairman, City Council: 
5 Hackney, Serene (effective June 8, 1969): 
Regular pay... ae 
Overtime pay- 4 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered and agreed 
to en bloc; that the bill as thus amended 
be regarded, for purposes of amendment, 
as an original text; provided, that no 
point of order shall be considered to 
have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 16, after the word “ex- 
penses”, strike out “$48,406,000” and insert 
“$48,894,700”. 

On page 4, line 4, after the word “limita- 
tion”, strike out “$144,641,000” and insert 
“'$143,991,000". 

On page 5, line 14, after the word “Recre- 
ation”, strike out “$11,141,000” and insert 
“$10,894,400”. 

On page 5, line 20, after the word “Health”, 
strike out “$156,677,000” and insert “$157,- 
164,900”. 

On page 7, line 15, after the word “only”, 
strike out “$19,759,000” and insert “$19,679,- 
000”; in line 16, after the word “which”, strike 
out “$13,340,800” and insert “$13,280,800”; 
and, in line 20, after the word “vehicles”, in- 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 
1969 actual 


1970 estimate 


Pool car service: 


Fiscal year 


Fiscal year. 
1969 actual 


1970 estimate 


No. 1 Mance, Charlie (through Oct. 31, 1969): 


36, 684. 80 Regular pay 
10, 805. 60 
17, 490. 40 


No. 2 Jones, Alexander: 
Regular pay 
Overtime pay 


WRabio ese 


No, 3 Flood, James: 
Regular pay. 
Overtime pay. 


Total__..... 


12, 254. 89 13, 542. 60 Regular pay 


Overtime pay 


14, 090.77 


6, 684. 80 
7, 405. 97 


7, 006. 40 
8, 799. 16 


15, 805. 56 


Grand total: 


Regular pay. 
Overtime pay 


374, 40 
312, 29 


sert a colon and “Provided further, That this 
appropriation shall not be available for pay- 
ment of premium pay to any employee as- 
signed as a chauffeur for the Commissioner, 
the Deputy Commissioner, or the Chairman 
of the City Council which exceeds in the ag- 
gregate 25 percent of the annual rate of basic 
pay applicable to such employee.” 

On page 9, at the beginning of-line 15, 
strike out “$64,294,000” and insert “$91,881,- 
000”; in the same line, after the amendment 
just above stated, strike out “of which 
$500,000 shall be payable from the highway 
fund, and $1,745,000” and insert “of which 
$1,500,000 shall be payable”; at the begin- 
ning of line 18, strike out “further,”; in line 
20, after the word “That”, strike out “$3,389,- 
300” and insert “$2,915,100”; and, on page 10, 
line 2, after the word “Services”, insert a 
colon and “Provided further, Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing, all authorizations for capi- 
tal outlay projects for which funds are pro- 
vided by this paragraph, shall expire on June 
30, 1972, except authorizations for projects 
as to which funds have been obligated in 
whole or in part prior to such date. Upon 
expiration of any such project authorization 
the funds provided herein for such project 
shall lapse: Provided further, Notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, any 
authorization for a capital outlay project for 
which funds have heretofore been appropri- 


TON ns eee 


$6, 428: 80 
1, 081.86 


7,510.66 


$2, 275. 20 
697. 57 


2,972.77 


6, 479.20 6, 749. 60 
563.73 197, 88 


6, 947. 48 


7, 042, 93 


6,479.20 
377. 


6;749. 60 
77.68 80. 26 


No. 4 Barnes, William A. (transferred Feb, 


6, 131. 20 
54.72 
3,958. 40 

45, 947. 20 


26, 171. 94 
72,119.14 


47,420; 80 
33,387. 49 


80, 808. 29 


ated shall expire two years from the date of 
the Act making such appropriation unless 
prior to the-expiration of such period funds 
for such project were or will have been obli- 
gated in whole or in part. Upon expiration of 
any such project authorization the funds ap- 
propriated therefor shall lapse.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the bill is reported unanimously by 
the committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. COOPER, Have the majority lead- 
er and the Republican whip been ad- 
vised? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, the leadership 
on both sides has been advised. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is anxious that we 
report the bill promptly because we have 
a chance to go to conference before the 
end of the fiscal year and have it on the 
desk of the President by July 1, and we 
are anxious to do that, if we can. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the*third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 17868). was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 17868) was passed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that: the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; andthe Pre- 
siding Officer (Mr. Cook) appointed Mr. 
PROXMIRE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Mon- 
TOYA, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. EAGLETON, MT. 
PEARSON, and Mr. Youne of North Da- 
kota conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call’the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed: 
ed.-to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Leonard, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Coox) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend the 
Foreign Military Sales Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. President, what 
is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question before the Senate is the 
Allott amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
anticipation of the offering by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan of an amendment 
relevant to a portion of the Cooper- 
Chureh amendment having to do with 


the payment of troops of other countries 
to. fight in Cambodia, I wish to make 
some comments today on the subject of 
the experience we have had of paying 
foreign troops to fight in Vietnam. 

This distortion of our values caused by 
the Vietnam war has not. been limited 
to the’ destruction of small countries in 
order to save them. 

Our own Government appears’ to be 
fast reaching a point where it can no 
longer judge the rationality of its actions 
or the implications for the future that 
such actions contain. In this context I 
could.talk about “defensive invasions,” 
“protective reaction raids,” or even 
“secret wars" £ 

Today, however, I want to discuss two 
other situations that, looked at objec- 
tively, represent activities undertaken by 
our Government—not just this adminis- 
tration but the past one also—directly 
contrary to the traditions and heritage 
of our country’s history. 

I am speaking first about the practice 
of paying extraordinary individual over- 
seas allowances to third country forces 
from Thailand and South Korea, who 
are now fighting in South Vietnam. Sec- 
ond, I wish to discuss the negotiations, 
apparently underway between ourselyes 
and the Thais, on the amount of finan- 
cial support we will provide them if they 
enter the fighting in Cambodia. 

I believe the time has come to stop the 
practice of making it profitable for coun- 
tries to send troops to fight wars we be- 
lieve ought.to be fought in order to 
protect their countries. 

The complete record of the Symington 
subcommittee makes clear that neither 
South Korea, Thailand, nor the Philip- 
pines would have sent troops to South 
Vietnam if they had not been able to tell 
their individual soldiers they would get 
double or more their regular salaries— 
plus American-style PX privileges, which 
is a very important element if they “vol- 
unteered.” Whether, in the case of the 
Philippines, the soldiers got that extra 
money is under-investigation. We agreed 
to pay them and turned the money over 
to officials of their government. 

It is not by chance that the State De- 
partment has required key portions of 
the negotiations with these countries to 
be kept secret by deleting from the rec- 
ord for publication. The real story of the 
use of mercenary forces in South Viet- 
nam is a questionable practice on our 
already blotted record in this war. 

At this point, I would like to place in 
the Recorp a table showing what the 
Philippine and Thai soldiers received 
from their own governments and what 
they received from ours. The Korean fig- 
ures, which will become available when 
the Symington subcommittee record is 
published next month, show the same 
story. 

I also have a table showing what we 
pay our soldiers and their overseas al- 
lowances, just by way of contrast, and I 
ask unanimous consent that both tables 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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“quarters 
allowances 


id 
philfonines 


Lae ane general 


Ceutenant colonel 


Ist pee a 

2d lieutenant- 

Master sergeant.. 
Sergeant Ist class. 


Corporal. 
Private 1st class/ 
Private. 


Lieutenant general... 
Major general 


Note: Quarters“and rations paid by United States. 
U.S. PAY AND OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES 


Average! Overseas? 
base pay allowances 


Lieutenant general__.. $2, 426.70 
a 2,180. 20 


$65. 00 
Malor general 65, 00 


Sergeant (E- 
Corporal &2 
Private (E-1)____- 


1U.S. Armed Forces are paid stcording to the number of years 
of service they have accumulated; Thus, there is a varying pay 
scale within each rank. The above figures were supplied by the 
Department of Defense based on the average number of years a 
person has served when he attains the given rank. 

2|n addition to the above amounts, which represent an allow- 
ance for ‘‘combat pay," the salaries. of enlisted men serving in 
Vietnam are exempt from income tax and officers’ salaries are 
exempt up to $500. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
want to point out that a Thai lieutenant 
gets $120 a month from the United States 
and only $50 a month from his own coun- 
try—if he serves in Vietnam. 

Of course, he gets the same allowances 
by his own country if he serves in Viet- 
nam. So we pay to the Thai lieutenant 
from our own funds twice as much as his 
country does to induce him to volunteer 
for service in South Vietnam. 

The record shows that there is dissatis- 
faction among the Thai military who do 
not get a chance to receive the perqui- 
sites of a tour of duty in Vietnam. Those 
left behind to fight the insurgency in 
Thailand are paid only regular salaries— 
no bonus and they have no PX privileges. 

I would note also, to put this pay in 
perspective, that the average annual in- 
come in Thailand is $167, according to 
the Department of State. 
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I would contrast the average annual 
income of a citizen of Thailand with 
what we pay a general in the Thai Army 
in 1 month, $450, which is more than 
twice as much as the average annual pay 
of a citizen; that is, our pay alone, not 
to mention: what the Thais pay. Our pay 
to a Thai-major to serve in Vietnam is 
more for a single month than the average 
annual income in Thailand. 

We can see the significance of the rela- 
tively enormous pay we give them, exclu- 
sive of the PX privileges, which have 
come to mean more to most of the Philip- 
pine and Thai soldiers than their total 
pay. 

And how do the Thais in Vietnam 
fight—soldiers sent to Vietnam only after 
we agreed to pay the allowances? Ac- 
cording to news reports, we had to build 
a special PX at the Thai base camp be- 
cause the Thais were coming to Saigon 
and- buying out PXs used by Americans 
stationed there. Recently, according to 
the news reports, the Thais have been 
turning more from defensive to offensive 
operations. Some 200 Thais have been 
killed in Vietnam since 1966. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the New York Times of 
December 3, 1969, dealing with this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. OFFICER Says THAI UNIT IN War Is 
WORTH THE COST 
(By Ralph Blumenthal) 

Camp BEARCAT, SOUTH Viernam.—When the 
first combat troops from Thailand arrived at 
this base at Longthanh two years ago in a 
gentle rain, they were greeted by a South 
Vietnamese navy band blaring out “Colonel 
Bogey’s March.” 

The music has since been replaced by the 
thunder of heavy artillery. The Thais have 
left dead onthe battlefield. They have killed 
Vietcong. They have learned something about 
insurgency. For better or for worse they have 
thrown in their lot with the Americans and 
the South Vietnamese and they have earned 
respect. as soldiers. 

Congressional sources.in Washington have 
reported that the Bangkok Government got 
$1-billion in military reimbursements and 
grants for joining the war. 

Furthermore Thai soldiers have been 
known to augment their American pay by 
reselling to black marketeers American goods 
purchased at the post exchanges. 

American salaries for the Thais range from 
$1.30 a day for a private to $4 for a lieuten- 
ant, $6 for a major, $8 for a colonel, and $10 
for a general. 

THEY ALSO GET THAI PAY 

In addition to their American pay, Thal 
career soldiers continue to receive their regu- 
lar salary from Thailand which, for a colonel, 
amounts to about $3 a day. 

Thai soldiers questioned today at Camp 
Bearcat in the presence of their officers as- 
serted they had not volunteered for Vietnam 
because of the money. 

“I did it for the king and queen, to save 
his majesty from communism,” said Choom- 
pol Dungprasird, a 23-year-old private who 
was in the hospital from an enemy grenade 


wound. 

Some American officers who have fought 
alongside the Thais say the costs have been 
worth it. 

“They are infusing their army with experi- 
ence they could never get in their own home- 
land,” said Col. Joseph A. Griffith, the senior 
American liaison officer here. 
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“They are coordinating their own piece of 
real estate. They are running operations with 
Australians, Vietnamese and Americans un- 
der them. They are doing here what the 
South Vietnamese should have done years 
ago.” 

A Thai battalion commander, Lieut. Col. 
Taweepong Yotintr, said he had come to 
South Vietnam because “I like to know what 
tactics the VC are using.” 

“If my country ever has the same subyer- 
sion, I'll have to fight there,” he added. “I 
want to practice here.” 

The 11,547 Thai troops, all volunteers ex- 
cept for a few sea and air units, are charged 
with g an area of 500 square miles 
east of Longthanh, which is 20 miles east of 
Saigon. 

The swampy, overgrown flatland is used by 
the Vietcong as a staging area for forays 
against bases at Longbinh and Bienhoa. 

The Thais began ground operations in Sep- 
tember, 1967, with 2,200 troops attached to 
the United States Ninth Division at Camp 
Bearcat. However, the Thais have been pro- 
viding air and sea support since 1964. 

In July, 1968, the Thai force was ex- 
panded to 6,000 men, and last January a 
second brigade doubled the force to a 
light division. 

Since August, 1968, the Thais have report- 
ed killing 1,192 Vietcong while suffering cas- 
ualties of 146 killed and 887 wounded, half 
of whom had to be evacuated to hospitals. 
era battle deaths since their arrival total 
204. 

Camp Bearcat was turned over to the 
Thais and their 28 American liaison officers 
last July 8 when the Ninth Division left 
Vietnam under the United States with- 
drawal plan, 

While one American at the camp con- 
ceded that the Thais have not been “fan- 
tastically aggressive,” he said they have been 
turning more and more from defensive to 
offensive operations. 

In the Jast five months, he said, 95 per 
cent of the Thais’ contacts with the enemy 
were initiated by the Thais. 

One of the most successful operations, 
according to Colonel Yotindr, took place 
last month. He said his troops had killed 
33 enemy soldiers and wounded 20, de- 
stroyed 38 bunkers and captured 7 hand 
weapons and a 22,000-pound rice cache, all 
without suffering any casualties. 

“When the Thais say they killed a VC," 
said Colonel Griffith, “they are ready to 
lay the body on your desk to prove it.” 

The Thais are equipped with, the. new 
M-16 rife and modern field weapons. Al- 
though they have been given only eight 
small two-man OH-13 helicopters and eight 
small observation planes so far, they are 
able to call in American aircraft for fire sup- 
port. and evacuation. 

In addition to the Thai force, the 479,000 
United States troops andthe Saigon Gov- 
ernment’s million-man armed forces are aug- 
mented by 7,600 Australians, 48,500 South 
Koreans, 550 New Zealanders, 30 Taiwanese 
and 1,500 Filipinos, 

Congressional testimony made public Nov. 
18 showed that the United States paid the 
Philippines $38-million to finance, equip and 
send a 2,200-man Filipino construction bat- 
talion to South Vietnam in 1966. 

The Thais, like the Americans, are paid 
in United States military scrip, paper cer- 
tificates enabling them to buy at the Ameri- 
can post exchanges. The scrip, corresponding 
to regular dollar notes, is issued to keep 
dollars out of the hands of the South Viet- 
namese. But this was apparently not enough 
to avoid black-market operations. 

Until recently, on a typical morning at the 
main American post exchange in the Cholon 
section of Saigon, lines of Thai soldiers would 
wait at the check-out counters with bas- 
kets filled with tubes of toothpaste, cartons 
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of cigarettes and tins of food. Often these 
items found their way to the black market. 

In one. publicized incident in October 
United States military investigators keeping 
watch outside the post exchange challenged 
some Thais carrying out television sets and 
other appliances. In an ensuing argument, 
shots were fired. The facts have never been 
fully disclosed. 

To cut down on illegal resale, the Thai 
troops at Camp Bearcat were given their 
own post exchange at the camp in April. 
There each soldier is limited to six cartons 
of cigarettes and three cases of beer a month. 

The big Cholon post exchange is now 
open only to Americans and the limited 
number of foreign troops serving in the 
joint allied command camp in Saigon. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Koreans, on the 
other hand, have gained a reputation for 
fighting along with their already-recog- 
nized PX-power. But as the Symington 
subcommittee record will show—individ- 
ual Koreans are sending millions of dol- 
lars back from Vietnam and when they 
return home themselves they are per- 
mitted to take a measured ton of goods, 
most of it from PX purchases. 

I have never heard a satisfactory an- 
swer as to why these extra large allow- 
ances should be paid by the United States 
when it is the security of Thailand and 
South Korea that is more directly af- 
fected, 

They are paid, of course, because that 
is the only way we could get these sol- 
diers to Vietnam. 

This system leads to distortion of our 
values. The American people for years— 
unaware of the nature of the allow- 
ances—were continually told by their 
leaders that the Free World forces in 
Vietnam represented recognition that all 
Asian nations had a stake in the out- 
come in Vietnam. 

That stake—it now turns out—was in 
good part money. 

‘For that reason, I am opposed to the 
amendment submitted by the junior Sen- 
ator from Michigan which would have 
the effect of removing the prohibition on 
paying allowances to allies to fight in 
Cambodia. I believe such payments also 
should be stopped now in South Vietnam 
and prevented in the future. To accom- 
plish that end I would hope that when 
the appropriate legislation reaches the 
Senate floor an amendment will be of- 
fered along the following lines: 

Funds authorized for appropriation for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States under this or’ any other Act are au- 
thorized to be made available for their 
stated purposes to support: (1) Vietnamese 
and other Free World Forces in Viet Nam, 
(2) local forces in Laos and Thailand; and 
for related costs, during the fiscal year 1971 
on such terms and conditions as the Secre- 
tary of Defense may determine, Provided, 
that none of the funds appropriated pursu- 
ant to this Act shall be used to permit special 
allowances or per diem payments or other 
similar bonuses to stich forces in addition 
to their regular base pay supplied by their 
government, 


How many of our citizens know that 
for American troops sent to Vietnam 
the highest monthly special combat al- 
lowance is $65 no matter what their 
rank? Yet at the same time the United 
States pays almost twice as much com- 
bat pay to Thai and Korean officers in 
Vietnam as it pays to its own brave men 
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ing. 


The Senate has before it in section 3 
of the Church-Cooper amendment lan- 
guage which simply says that before the 
United States uses its taxpayers’ money 
to pay allowances or other special funds 
to the Thais or any other third country 
force going into Cambodia, the admin- 
istration must come to the Congress— 
in the normal manner—and have such 
a program authorized and funded. 

If we are to give foreign allied troops 
combat pay twice as large as that we give 
American troops, Congress should so 
decide. 

Those who try to portray this Cooper- 
Church language as prohibiting Asians 
from helping Asians are distorting the 
facts. 

There is nothing in the law today or 
in the Cooper-Church amendment that 
prevents the Government of Thailand— 
if it believes it is in its interest—from 
sending its own forces into Cambodia to 
assist the Cambodian Government. Yet 
we read in the paper that the United 
States is involved in negotiations with 
the Thais over the number and type of 
troops they are to supply for Cambodian 
fighting and how much we must pay 
them. 

As I understand the present situation, 
the Thais are free to use equipment 
which the United States has provided 
them through the Defense budget—and 
perhaps even to take other support assist- 
ance—for any force it sends into Cam- 
bodia. What it cannot automatically ex- 
pect, however, is that the excessive and 
ill-conceived allowances that we are now 
paying them for going into Vietnam will 
also be available for those troops going 
into Cambodia: 

If the Thais will not order their troops 
into Cambodia without special allow- 
ances, or if the Thai troops themselves 
will not go if they are so ordered with- 
out special allowances, it would seem to 
me proof that the Thais themselves do 
not believe their own security requires 
them to take such a step. 

If this is the case, I believe it to be un- 
wise for us to provide a financial incen- 
tive to undertake military activities that 
they seem unwilling to undertake on 
their own. 

Mr: President, there is, furthermore, 
the question of self-deception involved 
when we seek to fool ourselves that these 
allowances only permit countries such as 
Thailand, South Korea, and the Philip- 
pines to do: what they otherwise might 
not be able to do. Our policymakers have 
forgotten that it was money that brought 
them into the battle in the first place and 
look upon their presence as a voluntary 
allied effort to defeat communism. This 
kind of misconception colors all our 
thinking and inhibits the making of 
policies and decisions in the interest of 
the American people. 

There also is the false assumption that 
by making it financially attractive for the 
Thais to go into Cambodia we are sub- 
stituting their boys for some American 
boys who otherwise will have to go in 
there and fight. This, I believe, is the 
most deceptive of assumptions. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
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no legitimate interests in propping up the 
Government. of Cambodia. It is not in 
the interest of the people of the United 
States to preserve the Government of 
Cambodia with our own troops, so why 
is it in our interest to pay others to 
attempt it for us? : 

And what of) Thailand itself?. Using 
theiritroops in Cambodia puts that coun- 
try in’ the further danger of having the 
Communists stir up an already existing, 
though minimal, insurgency in Thailand 
just to keep them busy at home. And 
will not our responsibilities to Thailand 
be increased for having urged them. to 
enter yet another foreign adventure? 

These are just a few of, the thoughts 
we must consider when discussing the 
cost of mercenaries and their allowances. 
It is a practice that the previousiadmin- 
istration encouraged and should bear 
great responsibility for. It is one that this 
administration appears to be adopting 
without fully considering its implica- 
tions, 

Mr. President, I believe it is time that 
we stop making mercenaries out of al- 
lies and allies out of mercenaries. We 
must prevent our money from distorting 
the ability of countries to determine their 
own national interests. We must stop de- 
ceiving ourselves as to what our own 
interests are in Cambodia and in all of 
Southeast Asia. The first step in this 
process should be to prevent Cambodia 
from becoming a profitable mercenary 
war for the Thais or anyone else. A sec- 
ond step would be: to apply the same 
policy to Laos and to Vietnam. 

Mr. President, in a recent article in the 
Wall Street Journal—which is noted for 
being a- conservative, moderate, and 
thorough newspaper, I believe, in the way 
it prepares its articles—there was pub- 
lished an article written by Robert Keat- 
ley, entitled “Recruiting—And Paying— 
Our Asian Allies.” This article appeared 
in The Wall Street Journal of June 24, 
1970. I shall read two brief excerpts from 
the article, It says: 

On the scene, the Philcag set records of 
sorts; the average sergeant spent twice his 
annual salary in American PXs, indicating a 
healthy penetration of the profitable black 
market. Militarily, most observers agree the 
Philcag probably didn’t set, back the war ef- 
fort very. much before it recently went home 
again. 


Then, with regard to the Thai troops: 


The Thais are shrewd and, as former U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin testified, had 
few illusions about the usefulness of their 
contribution when asked to help. They went 
because they figured former President John- 
son was finding going it alone “increasingly 
uncomfortable,” Mr, Martin explained. 

But they didn’t go cheaply. Their colonels, 
for example, got a full $300 monthly extra 
from the U.S., and total cost to Washington 
so far exceeds $230 million. Though Thailand 
sent more men (11,000) than did the Phil- 
ippines and has done more fighting, the over- 
all impact hasn't been decisive—just as 
Bangkok knew all along. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
entire article entitled “Recruiting—and 
Paying—Our Asian Allies,” written by 
Robert Keatley and published in the Wall 
Street Journal of June 24, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
RECRUITING—AND PAyING—OvR ASIAN 
ALLIES 
(By Robert Keatley) 

WASHINGTON.—"“A man getting drunk at 
a farewell party should strike a musical tone, 
in order to strengthen his spirit... anda 
drunk military man should order gallons and 
put out more flags in order to increase his 
military splendor.” 

The late Evelyn Waugh read this instruc- 
tion from a Chinese sage and found “Put Out 
More Flags” an*excellent title for a novel. 
But one might conclude that former Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson also read it and found 
much more—a policy for Southeast Asia. At 
least, that conclusion is tempting after 
studying ‘assorted documents issued recently 
by Sen: Fulbright's Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

For it appears Washington a few years ago 
became seized of the urge to put out more 
flags in Vietnam when it grew tired of taking 
the rap alone for an unpopular war (however 
justified it believed the combat to be). Thus 
it created something called Free World 
Forces, which U.S. propagandists once cited— 
interminably—as visible proof that crushing 
the Communist foe there had broad interna- 
tional support. 


AN INDISCRIMINATE PEACE? 


The organization has accomplished certain 
things. It fills a large and costly office build- 
ing in Saigon, and in fact has all possible 
flags flying out front: Its tough South Korean 
contingent even fights the Reds and remains 
responsible for security -in a vital area— 
though some say it keeps peace by a rather 
indiscriminate system of deciding just which 
Vietnamese are enemies. 

But unfortunately for the publicists, some 
unflattering truths about these forces have 
been emerging lately, thanks to the Senator's 
committee, which is no friend of the Viet- 
nam war. 

The Philippines, for example, were per- 
suaded to send a 2,200-man construction bat- 
talion (the Philcag) only after the U.S. spent 
$39 million getting it organized. Terms in- 
cluded extra salary payments from the Amer- 
ican exchequer to Filipinos in Vietnam, such 
as $195 monthly per colonel. However, U.S. 
investigators haven't been able to trace just 
where all the money really went, and the 
suspicion lingers that some Manila officials— 
not known for probity—may have pocketed a 
healthy share. 

On the scene, the Phileag set records of 
sorts; the average sergeant spent twicé his 
annual salary in American PXs, indicating a 
healthy penetration of the profitable black 
market, Militarily, most observers agree the 
Phileag probably. didn't set. back the war 
effort “very. much before it recently went 
home again. 

Other disclosures, about Thailand, show 
the ante can be raised when additional flags 
are desperately desired. The Thais are shrewd 
and, as former U.S. Ambassador Graham 
Martin testified, had-few illusions about the 
usefulness of their contribution when asked 
to help. They went because they figured for- 
mer President Johnson was finding going it 
alone “increasingly uncomfortable,” Mr, Mare 
tin explained. 

But they didn't go cheaply. Their colo- 
nels, for example, got a full $300 monthly 
extra from the U.S., and total cost to Wash- 
ington so far exceeds $230 million. Though 
Thailand sent more men (11,000) than did 
the Philippines and-has done more fighting, 
the overall impact hasn’t been decisive—just 
as Bangkok knew all along. 

Then there is the intriguing story of how 
the goyernment.of Honduras once joined the 
ranks of Saigon’s friends. According to offi- 
cial accotmts sent to Corigress; a Honduran’ 
air force plane once voluntarily flew 3,100 
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pounds of supplies to South Vietnam—a 
laudable act indeed. 

But the gesture was a bit more compli- 
cated than that. 

The airplane, it appears, actually was an 
aging American C=54 on loan—repainted for 
the journey with Honduran colors. It did 
fiy from Tegucigalpa to Saigon in 1967, tak- 
ing along 26 passengers, and using about 17 
days to travel each way, (permitting rest 
stops in Honolulu, Hong Kong, Tokyo and 
Taipei). The U.S. paid such expenses as the 
$235. per hour it took to .operate the plane. 
It also provided three navigators, because 
the Hondurans lacked necessary skills. 

Perhaps it all did some good, Presumably, 
the clothes and drugs were needed. A few 
South Vietnamese may be reassured know- 
ing ‘they have friends in Honduras, if they 
know where that is. And the 19 Honduran 
military men who flew to Saigon perhaps 
learned about combat; last year their tiny 
country (the poorest in Central America) 
managed to go to war with neighboring El 
Salvador after a riot at a soccer match. Most 
likely, their 12. airworthy planes—piloted by 
the former Saigon visitors—played,a role in 
this “football war,” which ended in a draw. 


ADDING ANOTHER CHAPTER? 

Unfortunately, Washington may now add 
another chapter to this tale. 

For the U.S. once again wants more flags 
flying in Southeast. Asia, namely in Cam- 
bodia. It asks South Vietnamese forces to 
Swoop across the border to help the shaky 
Lon Nol regime, a feat Saigon says may cost 
the U\S.-an extra $200 million per year. 
Washington also encourages Bangkok to leap 
in once more, which the Thais say they will 
do for a price. And the Pentagon looks long- 
ingly at Indonesia’s Siliwangi division and 
Malaysia’s good police forces when consid- 
ering who else might be useful in Cambodia. 

But one wonders if the activists here have 
considered just what good this help might 
accomplish. Many Free World Forces have 
had a marginal impact in South Vietnam 
at best, cost a great deal and created political 
problems. 

Referring to the mid-1960s, Ambassador 
Martin rather wryly noted that "this was 
not.a period which we would probably wish 
to cite as an historical precedent for the 
complete devotion to logic.” Perhaps that 
hasn’t changed completely, and unpleasant 
logic may be shoved aside again as the drive 
to put out more flags resumes. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 913, S. 3842, so that it may again 
become the pending business of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3842) to improve and modernize 
the postal service and to establish the 
U.S. Postal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD.» Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
pending business is taken up on Mon- 
day next there begin ù% time limitation 
of 1 hoür on each amendment, with 
the exception of the Fannin amendment, 
the time -to be equally divided between 
the sponsor of the amendment and the 
manager of the bill-or by whomever he 
may designate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced:to writing is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That effective on Monday, June 
29, 1970, during the further considération 
of S. 3842, a bill to improve and modernize 
the postal service and to establish the United 
States Postal Service, debate on any amend- 
ment, except an amendment by the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), be limited to 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled respectively, by the mover of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill or 
his designee. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, can the 
distinguished majority leader give us fur- 
ther information for the rest:of the week 
and following action on the postal reform 
bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
will complete action on the pending busi- 
ness, an act to amend the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act, on Tuesday next. It is 
anticipated that we will be on the cur- 
rently pending business, the postal re- 
form legislation, the rest of the day, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and that on Wednesday 
it will become the pending business itself, 
when we return to a one-shift basis in 
the schedule. 

Perhaps on. Wednesday or Thursday it 
may be possible to take up the extension 
or the raising of the debt ceiling. Iam 
not at all sure that is the case, but if 
we cannot, then I would recommend to 
the distinguished minority leader that 
consideration be given to a 1 month’s 
extension so that the ceiling will not 
revert back to what it was but will remain 
at the present level. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I think we 
should agree to a month’s extension if 
we cannot otherwise dispose of the debt 
limit ceiling legislation. 

At this time, we may as well restate 
what we have agreed on as the rest of 
the program. As I-understand it, at 1 
o'clock Monday there is an agreement to 
vote on the Allott amendment to the Mili- 
tary Sales Act. We have an agreement to 
vote at 2 o'clock on Tuesday on the 
Cooper-Church amendment, on 4 o’clock 
that day to have a final vote on the Mili- 
tary Sales Act, and at 5:30 p.m. on that 
day to take up and dispose of the veto 
of the President on the so-called Hill- 
Burton Act, where a vote will be either 
to sustain or override. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and in the pe- 
riod between the vote on the Allott 
amendment on Monday and the final vote 
on Tuesday, other amendments may be 
offered, but they will be on a 1-hour 
limitation. 

Mr. SCOTT. As previously agreed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. Then, following 
the legislation already considered, I 
would like at some time to get to S. 1830, 
an, act to provide for the settlement of 
certain land claims of Alaska. natives, 
and for other purposes. 

I would.also like to dispose of two bills, 
S:-26 and S. 27, having to do with parks 
and recreation in Utah. 

Then there is S. 3074, having to do with 
minimum ‘standards for electrical, me- 
chanical, and thermal equipment. 

All this will not come before the Fourth 
of July—it would be too much—but. I 
would hope we could get to the Interior 
appropriations bill before the Fourth, 
and after the Fourth the independent 
offices appropriations bill and the Agri-, 
culture appropriations bill, 

This is a hit-or-miss answer, and we 
will work it out more exactly, but some- 
where in this legislation we hope to get 
to the concurrent resolution to terminate 
certain joint resolutions authorizing the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States in certain areas outside the United 
States. 

Mr. SCOTT. Did not we get rid of that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In a haphazard 
manner, but we want to nail it down to 
the Mathias proposal on a concurrent 
resolution bias which would not require 
the signature of the President, 

I will try to straighten this out for the 
RECORD; but we have a lot to do-up to the 
time the recess begins on Thursday next, 
and we will have.a lot to do from the day 
we come back from that recess. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I welcome 
the recess, brief though it may be, be- 
cause it will save some speeches from 
being made on the Senate floor which 
might better be made on the hustings. 


“WIB” CHAPMAN—A MAN OF THE 
SEA 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have 
learned with great sadness of the death 
of Dr. Wilbert M. Chapman, one of the 
truly great men in the history of ocean- 
ology. 

“Wib” Chapman was known to vir- 
tually everyone interested or:involved in 
marine science activities and affairs of 
this Nation, and indeed, of the world. 

He started his career as a marine biol- 
ogist, but through experience and study, 
he became what can best be described 
the complete man of the oceans. 

In the past decade, there has been no 
oceanologic meeting or conference of 
any significance to which Wib Chap- 
man did not contribute his knowledge, 
his sage advice, and his delightful pres- 
ence. 

He was one of a small number of men 
who constituted the oceanologic estab- 
lishment of this country, an establish- 
ment whose legitimacy and influence is 
based not on power, but on well-earned 
and deserved respect. 

One of Wib Chapman’s great dreams 
and objectives was the establishment 
of a U.S. national oceanologic pro- 
gram worthy of this great. maritime 
country. He campaigned tirelessly for 
creation of a unified oceans agency in 
the Federal Government. His death 
comes at a time when significant steps 
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toward realization of that goal are in 
sight. " 

Mr. Presidént, I had the privilege, in 
October 1968, of presenting. to Wib 
Chapman. the first Sea Grant College 
Award, established to honor men whose 
eareer and work exemplifies the pur- 
poses of the national sea grant college 
program. I ask unanimous consent that 
a portion of my tribute to Dr. Chapman 
at that time be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. _ 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF THE FIRST SEA GRANT 
COLLEGE AWARD 


(By Claiborne Pell) 


The recipient of this first Sea Grant Col- 
lege Award is a man whose career and work 
exemplifies the purposes of the award and 
the Sea Grant College Program. 

Dr. Wilbert M. Chapman is known wher- 
ever men of the sea gather to discuss their 
problems and prospects. First and foremost, 
by training and long experience, he is a sci- 
entist. But he is a scientist who has not 
been content with expanding our technical 
knowlege of the sea. Dr’ Chapman has in- 
sisted that this knowledge be applied to 
benefit mankind. He has insisted that the 
fruits of scientific research be refiected in 
public policy, and to this end he has persist- 
ently explored those areas where education, 
economics, law and public and foreign policy 
mingle and mix with the sciences of the sea: 

In the process, Dr. Chapman has become 
more than a scientist. He has become an 
educator, an administrator, a valued con- 
sultant, an economist, a prolific author 
arid—though perhaps he might wince at the 
word—a diplomat. 

Most of you, I think, have some knowledge 
of Dr. Chapman’s career, but permit me to 
touch briefly on some of the highlights, As a 
biologist, he worked for his native state of 
Washington and for the U.S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service; and as curator of Fisheries for 
the California Academy of Sciences. After 
duty during World War II as a fisheries de- 
velopment officer in the Pacific, Dr. Chap- 
man returned to the University of Wash- 
ington as director of the School of Fisheries. 
He then served for three years as special 
assistant to the- Under Secretary of the 
Department of State for Fish and Wildlife. 

There followed eight years as director of 
research for the American Tunaboat Associa- 
tion and two years as director of the Re- 
sources Committee, concerned with the 
application of science and technology to 
fisheries development. Since 1961, Dr. Chap- 
man has been director of marine resources 
for the Ralston Purina Company. 

The breadth of his influence.and the high 
esteem in which he is held among people 
involved with problems of ocean utilization 
is reflected in the fact that he is now serving 
as chairman, member or consultant to a 
dozen national, international and state com- 
missions and boards and committees. He has 
also served as a member or consultant to 
practically every international conference 
conducted in recent years touching on ocean 
problems. Somehow, between his committee 
and commission meetings and his full-time 
Job, Dr. Chapman has also managed to pro- 
duce nearly 200 papers on ichthyology, fish- 
ery development, the law of the sea, fishery 
economics, and ocean science. 

In his address to that First Sea Grant 
College Conference three years ago, Dr. 
Chapman offered the thesis that there is a 
distinct difference between what he calls 
“sea people” and “land people’. He said, 
“The ocean weeds out from all of the races 
of mankind that come upon it to make a 
living a certain type of person. This type of 
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person“ Stays’ with the’ ocean and “the ‘rest 
are cast back ashore to deal with the land 
people.” 2) } 

It is quite clear that the ocean did not cast 
Dr. jpman back to shore. He is indeeq one 
of the sea people. 

— 


CONVICTION OF ALAN McSURELY 
AND MARGARET McSURELY FOR 
CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, Alan 
McSurely and Margaret ‘McSurely were 
each convicted today on both counts of 
their identical indictments for contempt 
of Congress in the U.S. District Court for 
the District.of Columbia. District Judge 
John Lewis Smith, Jr:, presided: The 
trial lasted for 44% days. The jury de- 
liberated for approximately 1 hour and 
20 minutes before returning its verdict. 

The McSurelys were convicted as a re- 
sult. of refusing to furnish to the Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, certain records in their possession 
which were the subjects of subpenas 
duces tecum by the subcommittee. The 
contempt occurred in an executive ses- 
sion of the subcommittee held on March 
4,/1969. They appeared at the hearing 
on that date and testified that they 
would not produce the records and that 
they. had not brought the documents 
with them for the purpose of producing 
them. They were then given a further 
opportunity to produce the records by 
being directed to bring them to the sub- 
committee by noon on Friday, March 7, 
1969. On that date they failed to appear, 
and this failure was the basis for the 
second count in each of their indict- 
ments for contempt of Congress. 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations thereafter met on March 24, 
1969, and voted unanimously to seek ci- 
tations of contempt against Alan Mc- 
Surely and Margaret McSurley through 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

The Committee on'Goyernment Oper- 
ations, thereafter, on April. 30, 1969, 
met and unanimously voted a resolution 
to present to the U.S. Senate to permit 
the U.S. attorney to proceed against the 
McSurelys. 

On May 5, 1969, the Senate voted to 
cite the McSurelys for contempt of Con- 
gress: The committee’s investigation 
which involved the MeSurelys was re- 
lated to the riots which occurred in 
Nashville, Tenn., in April 1967. 

I may further state that Mr: David G. 
Bress, formerly U.S. attorney for the 
District of Columbia, was appointed spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General to 
act as prosecutor in those trials. 

I have found after more than 15 years 
of experience in conducting investiga- 
tions in the areas of which the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
jurisdiction, and which it has received a 
Special mandate from this body to con- 
duct, that there is nothing pleasant in 
the performance of an official duty of 
this kind. We get all types of people be- 
fore Us as witnesses. When we really dig 
into some of the problems and try to get 
the truth for the record and try to get 
information that Congress needs upon 
which to premise legislation, it is char- 
acteristic that we run into all kinds of 
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obstructions. Often ‘witnesses take ‘the 
fifth amendment; on“ other occasions 
they will talk, as in this instance, about 
defying Congress, and then they wil] hire 
the best attorneys they can get to try to 
confuse the issues, perplex the juries, 
and mislead them into bringing in -ver- 
dicts of acquittal. 

That. effort was made by -defense 
counsel in this case. In my judgment, he 
did not try to seek the facts, but simply 
tried to conduct a smear effort in his 
defense of his clients, instead of dealing 
with the issues. He injected into the trial 
names that did not belong there, and 
he made insinuations that were not only 
improper but untruthful; in my judg- 
ment. As a result of the trial, however, 
which lasted 442 days, the jury, after de- 
liberating for.an hour and 20 minutes; 
found the defendants guilty on each 
count of the indictment. I do not know 
what the sentence will be; I have simply’ 
referred to this case to show that when 
the Senate gives a committee authority, 
jurisdiction, and direction to make an 
investigation, such as the committee did 
in connection with the riots that were 
occurring all over the country,.to try to 
find out the causes of the riots, the ex- 
tent of them, and whether they arose 
instantaneously, or were planned or were 
the result of a conspiracy—when we dig 
into these factors, quite often we find 
our work very difficult: We run up against 
a wall of resistance that is very difficult 
to penetrate or.to go around. 

Often it is necessary to try to obtain 
documents from certain people, docu- 
ments that would reveal or give a clue 
to what had been discussed at meetings, 
so as to determine the objectives of those 
meetings. That situation prevailed in 
Nashville, Tenn. Some meetings held 
there were attended by groups which 
included Communists. Speeches were 
made, emotions no doubt were aroused, 
and people were incited to actions that, 
in my judgment, contributed to the out- 
break of disturbances and rioting a day 
or two thereafter. 

No one likes to see people punished, 
but we are at the point in America where, 
if we cannot enforce the law, subversive 
elements in the country are going to defy 
the courts, defy Congress, and defy de- 
cent society. If we are to continue to 
maintain the tie that binds our society, 
we find that we have no alternative ex- 
cept to resort to our courts and hope that 
justice may be done. I believe that jus- 
tice was done in this case. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be laid aside temporarily and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of bills on the calendar beginning 
with Calendar No. 965 and continuing 
with the rest of the calendar in sequence, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The first bill 
will be stated. 


THE MID-ATLANTIC STATES AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROL COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 53) to consent 
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to‘and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States 
Air Pollution Control Compact, creating 
the Mid-Atlantic States Air Pollution 
Control Commission as an intergovern- 
mental, Federal-State agency which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments on page 
2, after the preamble, strike out the re- 
solving clause and, in lieu thereof, insert: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in» Congress assembled, That the United 
States hereby consents to, and joins in States 
of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York 
in the following compact; 


On page 26, after line 9, insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, nothing contained in this 
Act or in the compact shall be construed as 
superseding or limiting the functions, under 
any other law, of the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare or of any other officer 
or agency of the United States, relating to 
air pollution. 

(b) Nothing in this compact or this Act 
shall be construed as conferring jurisdiction 
on the commission over an air quality control 
region or regions under section 1857(a) (2) 
of title 42, United States Code, not wholly 
within the boundaries of the compacting 
states. 

(c) Nothing in this compact or this Act 
shall be construed as requiring that the com- 
mission established by this compact serve as 
the air pollution control agency for any inter- 
state alr quality control region designated by 
the Clean Air Act, as amended by the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 (42 U.S.C. 1857a(c), 42 
U.S.C. 1857(a) (2), 42 U.S.C. 1857¢(a) (3), 42 
U.S.C, 1857¢-1 (a), 42 U.S.C. 1857(b) (2), and 
42 U.S.C. 1857h(B) (4) )- 


And on page 27, after line 3, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 4. The right of Congress to alter, 
amend, or repeal this Act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the United 
States hereby consents to, and joins the 
States of Connecticut, New Jersey, and New 
York in the following compact: 


“COMPACT 


“Whereas, the signatory parties recognize 
that they have certain serlous problems in 
common with respect to pollution of the 
atmosphere by man-made contaminants; 
and 

“Whereas, the nature an sources of air pol- 
lution are such that the states’ efforts can be 
effectively supplemented by control meas- 
ures applicable to regional airsheds which 
cut across state boundaries; and 

“Whereas, the. signatory parties recognize 
that the protection and improvement of the 
quality of their common atmosphere is 
vested with local, state and national in- 
terests, for which they have a joint responsi- 
bility; and 

“Whereas, the signatory parties have de- 
termined to establish a federal-interstate 
agency, with jurisdiction and powers ade- 
quate to cope with interstate air pollution 
problems; 

“Now, therefor, the states of New Jersey 
and New York and the United States of 
America, and if any of them should join 
herein, the states of Delaware, Connecticut 
and. the: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
respectively, chereby solemnly covenant and 
agree with each other, upon the enact- 
ment of concurring legislation by the con- 
gress of the United States and by the re- 
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spective state legislatures, having the same 
effect as this part as follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“SHORT TITLE, DEFINITIONS AND 
FINDINGS 

“SECTION 101, SHORT TrrLe.—This act shall 
be known and may be cited as the ‘Mid- 
Atlantic States Air Pollution Control 
Compact’. 

“SECTION 102, DEFINITIONS.—For the pur- 
poses of this compact, and of any supple- 
mental or concurring legislation enacted 
pursuant thereto, except as may be otherwise 
required by the context: 

“(1) ‘Commission’ shall mean the com- 
mission established by this compact; 

“(2) ‘Region’ shall means the territorial 
limits of the states which are or become 
parties to this compact; 

“(3) ‘Compact’ shall mean Part I of this 
act; 

“(4) ‘Federal government’ shall mean the 
government of the United States of America, 
and any appropriate branch, department, 
bureau or division thereof, as the case may 
be; 
“(5) ‘Signatory party’ shall mean a state, 
commonwealth, or the federal government, 
which has become.a party to this compact by 
enactment of concurring legislation; 

“(6) ‘District’ shall mean any area estab- 
lished, identified or defined by the com- 
mission in connection with the abatement or 
contro! of air pollution; 

“(7) ‘Air contaminant” shall mean dust, 
fumes, mist, smoke, or other particulate mat- 
ter, vapor, gas, odorous substance, or any 
combination thereof; 

“(8) ‘Air pollution” shall mean the pres- 
ence in the outdor atmosphere of one or 
more air contaminants in such quantities 
and duration as is or tends to be injurious 
to human health or welfare, animal or plant 
life, or property, or would unreasonably Iin- 
terfere with the enjoyment of life or 
property. 

“(9) ‘Emission’ shall mean a release into 
the outdoor atmosphere of air contaminants. 

“SECTION 103. FINDINGS OF Fact.—It is here- 
by found and declared that: 

“(1) The tremendous growth of population 
and industry has resulted in substantial in- 
creases in atmospheric waste and air pollu- 
tion over the entire region; 

“(2) Air pollution does not respect politi- 
cal boundaries, and persons far removed from 
its sources and having no responsibility for 
or control over its creation endure health 
hazards, discomfort and inconvenience and 
experience property damage and economic 
loss; 

“(3) Air pollution is associated with such 
important respiratory diseases as lung cancer, 
emphysema, chronic bronchitis and asthma, 
and is a general hazard to the public health 
and welfare, agricultural crops, livestock and 
other property; 

“(4) It is. necessary and desirable to abate 
existing air pollution and prevent future 
air pollution so as to secure and maintain 
air quality which is consistent with the pub- 
lic health and welfare, the propagation and 
protection of plant and animal life, and the 
protection.of property and other resources of 
the region; 

“(5) In the present state of the art, there 
are no public facilities for collection and 
disposal of atmospheric waste comparable to 
facilities to cope with liquid and solid waste, 
and the effects of emissions differ greatly 
among air resource uses and users, under 
the various meteorological and ‘geographic 
conditions, which disregard state boundaries; 

“(6) Air pollution can best be controlled 
and abated at its sources, and, while such 
prevention, control and abatement is the 
primary obligation of the statés, counties or 
municipalities in“ which “It originates, the 
problems of interstate air pollution can ‘be 
more readily and effectively solved under a 
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coordinated regionwide agency of the State 
and Federal Government. 

“SECTION 104. EXISTING AGENCIES; CON- 
STRUCTION.—It is the purpose of the signa- 
tory parties to preserve and utilize the func- 
tions, powers and duties of existing offices 
and agencies of government to the extent not 
inconsistent with the compact and the com- 
mission is authorized and directed to utilize 
and employ such offices and agencies for the 
purpose of this compact to the fullest ex- 
tent it finds feasible and advantageous. 


“ARTICLE II 
“ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


"SECTION 201. COMMISSION CREATED.—There 
is hereby created the Mid-Atlantic States Air 
Pollution Control Commission as a body 
politic and corporate, with perpetual succes- 
sion as an agency and instrumentality of the 
respective signatory parties. 

“SECTION 202. COMMISSION MEMBERSHIP.— 
The commission shall consist of the gov- 
ernors of the signatory states, ex-otficio, and 
one commissioner to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, to serve dur- 
ing the term of office of the President ap- 
pointing him and until the appointment and 
qualification of his successor. 

“SECTION 203. ALTERNATES.—Each member 
of the commission shall appoint an alternate 
to act in his place and stead, with authority 
to attend all meetings of the commission, and 
with power to vote in the absence of the 
member. Unless otherwise provided by law of 
the signatory party for which he is appointed, 
each alternate shall serve during the term of. 
the member appointing him, subject to re- 
moval at the pleasure of the member. In the 
event of a vacancy in the office of alternate, it 
shall be filled in the same manner as an 
original appointment for the unexpired term 
only, In the event of the temporary absence 
or disability of an alternate, the member of 
the commission may appoint another quali- 
fied person to act.as his alternate for the 
duration of such temporary absence or disa- 
bility. 

“SECTION 204, ComMPENSATION,—Members of 
the .commission and altermates shall serve 
without compensation from the commission 
but may be reimbursed for necessary expenses 
incurred in and incident. to the performance 
of their duties. 

“Secrion 205. Votinc Power.—Each mem- 
ber shall be entitled to one vote on all 
matters which may come before the commis- 
sion. No action of the commission shall be 
taken at any meeting unless a majority of 
the membership shall vote in favor thereof. 

“SECTION 206. ORGANIZATION; PROCEDURE.— 
The commission shall provide for its own 
organization and procedure and shall adopt 
rules and regulations governing its meetings 
and transactions. It shall organize annually 
by the election of a chairman and vice-chair- 
man from among its members. It shall pro- 
vide by its rules for the appointment by each 
member in his discretion of an advisor to 
Serve without compensation, who may attend 
all meetings of the commission. and its com- 
mittees. 

“SECTION 207. JURISDICTION.—The commis- 
sion shall have, exercise and discharge its 
functions, powers and duties within the re- 
gion. It may by contract or otherwise act 
jointly, concurrently, or in cooperation with 
any other agency or instrumentality of gov- 
ernment within or without the region for the 
purpose of effectuating the purposes of this 
compact. 

“SECTION 208. RETAINED JURISDICTION oF 
SIGNATORY Parttes.—(a) Unless authorized 
by laws of the signatory States other than 
this compact, the commission shall not have 
power to require licenses or permits for the 
construction, establishment, installation, 
maintenance or Operation of any air pollu- 
tion source or other equipment, device or fa- 
cility; to require commission approval of any 
of the foregoing; or to confer upon the com- 
mission any other power of licensure. 
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“(b) Nothing in this compact shall be 
construed to abrogate, impair or in any way 
prevent the enactment or application of any 
State or local law, code, ordinance, rule or 
regulation not inconsistent with this. com- 
pact, or with any standard, rule or regula- 
tion of the commission; and any such State 
or local law, code, ordinance, rule or regula- 
tion may be more restrictive than any re- 
quirement in effect pursuant to this compact. 

“(c) Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to affect any aspect of employer-em- 
ployee relations, including without limita- 
tion, statutes, rules or regulations governing 
industrial health and safety. 


“ARTICLE IIT 


“POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE 
COMMISSION 

“SECTION 301, GENERAL POWERS:—The com- 
mission shall: 

“(1) Investigate the causes and sources of 
air pollution, identify air contaminants, and 
provide for research and the compilation and 
analysis of information relating thereto; 

“(2) Establish, after consultation with the 
appropriate agency of the signatory parties, 
Stafidards for air quality and requirements 
for the control of emissions of air contam- 
inants to abate existing air pollution .and 
to prevent future air pollution, subject to 
the provisions of article four of this compact; 

“(3) Provide and administer plans and 
programs to effectuate such air quality 
Standards and emission control require- 
ments; 

(4) Promote, sponsor and conduct tech- 
nical, educational and research programs and 
projects to identify and evaluate air con- 
taminants and to develop and apply methods, 
systems and procedures for the abatement 
and prevention of air pollution; 

“(5) Enforce or provide for the enforce- 
ment of the compact and rules and regula- 
tions lawfully promulgated thereunder; and 

“(6) Furnish technical service, advice and 
consultation to agencies of the signatory 
parties: Provided, That the costs of such 
services may be reimbursed whenever the 
parties deem appropriate, 

“SECTION 302. AUXILIARY Powers.—In fur- 
therance of the powers and duties elsewhere 
prescribed in this compact, the commission 
may: 

“(1) Sue and be sued in a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; 

“(2) Have a seal and alter the same at 
pleasure; 

“(3) Acquire, hold and dispose of real and 
personal property by gift, purchase, lease, 
license or other similar manner for its, cor- 
porate plirposes and accept grants and com- 
ply with the conditions thereof; 

“(4) Provide for the organization and ad- 
ministration of the commission staff and 
retain and employ counsel and private con- 
sultants on a contract basis or otherwise; 

“(5) Administer and enforce the provisions 
of this compact; 

“(6) Make and enforce such rules and 
regulations as the commission may deem 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
compact or to prevent the circumvention or 
evasion thereof; 

“(7) By its members and its properly des- 
ignated: officers, agents and employes, ad- 
minister oaths and issue subpenas through- 
out the region to compel the attendance of 
witnesses and the giving of testimony of the 
production of other evidence; 

“(8) Have for its members and its properly 
designated officers; agents and employes, full 
and free access, ingress and egress to and 
from all property, premises and places in the 
reigon, for the purpose of making inspection 
or enforcing the provisions of this compact, 
where there is reasonable cause to believe 
there is a violation of this compact or of any 
rule or regulation lawfully made thereunder; 
and no person shall obstruct or in any way 
interfere with any such member, officer, em- 
ploye, or agent in the making of such in- 
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spection, or in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this compact or in the performance 
of any other power or duty under this com- 
pact; and 

(9) Cooperate with and receive from any 
department, division, bureau, board, com- 
mission, or agency of any or all of the sig- 
natory parties, or of any county or munici- 
pality thereof, such assistance and data as 
will enable it properly to carry out its pow- 
ers and ‘duties hereunder, and may authorize 
and request any such department, division, 
bureau, board, commission or agency, with 
the consent thereof, to execute such of its 
functions and powers as the public interest 
may require. 

“ARTICLE IV 


“AIR QUALITY STANDARDS AND EMIS- 
SION CONTROL REQUIREMENTS 

“SecTION 401. GENERALLY.—The commis- 
sion shall have jurisdiction to abate exist- 
ing air pollution and to prevent and control 
furture air pollution in the region, and to 
this end it shall: 

“(1) Prepare and develop standards of air 
quality and emission control requirements 
for the region as required to protect the pub- 
lic health and welfare and prevent air pol- 
lution which would unreasonably impair the 
beneficial use of the air of the region. To 
this. end, it shall. encourage and conduct 
studies, investigations and research relat- 


ing to air pollution and its causes, preven- 


tion, control and abatement. 

“(2) For the purpose of such standards; 
the commission may establish and delineate 
districts and airsheds, seasonal requirements, 
and classifications of air contaminants by 
type and source, for general or selective ap- 
plication of such standards and emission 
controls. 

“(3) Prior to the adoption of «standards 
or emission control requirements, the com- 
mission shall hold public hearings upon 
due notice of the proposed standards, and 
all interested persons shall be given an op- 
portunity to be heard at such hearing. After 
such notice and hearing, the commission 
may adopt and from time to time amend and 
repeal standards in the form of rules and 
regulations to. prevent or contro] future air 
pollution and to abate existing air pollution, 
and to require the installation of such 
measures, systems and procedures for the 
abatement or prevention of air pollution as 
may be required to protect the public health, 
safety, property rights, and general welfare. 
Any such rule or regulation, amendment or 
repeal thereof shall take effect not less than 
sixty. (60) days after its adoption. by the 
commission and filing as required by law. 

“Seerron 402. MONITORING; WARNINGS; 
EMERGENCIES.—The commission shall: 

““(1) Provide for a uniform, comprehen- 
sive and integrated system for monitoring 
atmospheric waste in the region, the meas- 
urement and forecasting of air pollution, and 
the identification of significant meteorologi- 
cal, geographical, and ecological factors 
within the region, its districts or airsheds; 

“(2) Establish and administer warning and 
alert procedurës and systems with respect 
to impending and existing conditions of se- 
vere and immediately dangerous air pollu- 
tion; 

“(3) Upon authorization by any one of 
the signatory states, exercise emergency 
powers within those portions of the region 
lying within the authorizing state to re- 
quire the reduction or cessation of emis- 
sions of air contaminants, and to require 
the taking or refraining from any other 
measure as maybe necessary in the public 
interest to alleviate or abate the immediate 
danger. 

“Sec. 403. ENFORCEMENT.—(a) The com- 
mission may, after such notice and hearing 
as may be required by due process of law, is- 
sue an order or orders to any person or public 
or private corporation, or other entity, to 
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cease and desist from any émissions which 
it determines to be in violation of such 
rules and regulations as it shall have 
adopted for the prevention and abatement 
of air pollution. Any such order or orders 
may prescribe a schedule, including a rea- 
sonable time for the construction and in- 
stallation of any necessary systems, methods 
and procedures, on or before which the 
emission of air contaminants shall be wholly 
or partially discontinued, modified or treat- 
ed, or otherwise requiréd to conform to the 
standards established by the commission. 
Any court of competent jurisdiction shall 
have jurisdiction to enforce by injunction in 
a summary manner against any person, 
public or private corporation, or other eñ- 
tity, any and all provisions of this article or 
of any such order, The commission may 
bring an action in its own name in any such 
court of competent, jurisdiction to compel 
compliance with any provisions of this.com- 
pact, or of any rule, regulation or order is- 
sued pursuant thereto, according to the 
practice and procedure of the court. 

“(b) In the case of air pollution not with- 
in an interstate district or airshed as es- 
tablished by the commission, the commis- 
sion shall give priority to enforcement pro- 
ceedings by other agencies of the signatory 
parties; provided, however, that the provi- 
sions of this subdivision may not be as- 
serted as a defense in any action or proceed- 
ing brought by the commission. 

“Sec. 404. HEARINGS; Suspoenas,—(a) The 
commission shall ‘establish by appropri- 
ate regulation the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the conduct of its hearings. Neither 
the commission nor any. person designated 
by it. to conduct a hearing shall be bound 
by common law or statutory rules of evi- 
dence or by technical or formal rules of pro- 
cedure in the conduct of such hearings. 

“(b) The commission, or such member or 
Officer of the commission. as may be desig- 
nated by the commission for that purpose, 
shall have the power to issue subpoenas ef- 
fective throughout the’ region to compel the 
attendance of witnesses and the giving of 
testimony or production of other evidence, 
and to administer oaths in connection with 
any such hearing, It shall be the duty of 
the commission or of such member or officer 
of the commission as it may designate to 
issue subpoenas at the request of and on be- 
half of any party to a hearing before the 
commission. Subpoenas issued by the com- 
mission shall be enforced by any court of 
competent jurisdiction of the signatory par- 
ties, according to the practice and procedure 
of the court applicable to subpoenas issued 
in proceedings pending before it. 

"SECTION 405. PENAL Sancrion.—Any per- 
son, association, or corporation who violates 
or attempts or conspires to violate any provi- 
sion of this compact or any rule, regulation 
or order of the commission duly made, pro- 
mulgated or issued pursuant to the compact, 
in addition:to any other remedy, penalty or 
consequence provided by law, shall be pun- 
ishable asymay be provided by statute of any 
of the signatory parties within which the of- 
fense is committed: Provided, That in the 
absence of such provision, any such person, 
association or corporation shall be liable to 
a penalty of not less than fifty dollars and 
not more than one thousand dollars, for 
each such offense to be fixed by the court, 
which the commission may recover in its own 
name in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
and in & summary proceeding where avail- 
able under the practice and procedure of such 
court. For the purposes of this section in the 
event of a continuing offense, each day of 
such violation, attempt or conspiracy shall 
constitute a separate offense. 

“SECTION 406, JUDICIAL Review.—Any order 
or determination of the commission under 
this article shall be subject to judicial re- 
view in any court of competent jurisdiction 
as provided by the law of a signatory party. 
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“ARTICLE V 


“PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURES 
GENERALLY 


“SECTION 501. POWERS OF THE COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—The commissioners, subject to the 
provisions of this compact, shall; 

"(1) Serve as the governing body of the 
commission, and exercise and discharge its 
powers and duties except as otherwise pro- 
vided by or pursuant to this compact; 

“(2) Determine the character of and the 
necessity for its obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed and paid subject to any pro- 
visions of low specifically applicable to agen- 
cies or instrumentalities created: by compact; 

“(3) Provide for the internal organization 
and administration of the commission; 

(4), Appoint or provide for the appoint- 
ment of the principal officers of the commis- 
sion and) delegate to and allocate among 
them: administrative TEROMODE, powers and 
duties; 

“(5) Create and abolish such offices, em< 
ployments and positions as it deems neces- 
sary for the purposes of the compact, and 
subject to the provisions of this article, fix 
and provide forthe qualification, appoint- 
ment, removal, term, tenure, compensation, 
pension and: retirement rights’of its officers 
and employes; 

(6p Let and execute contracts to carTy 
out the powers of ‘the’ commission. 

“SECTION © 502... REGULATIONS: ' ENFORCE- 

MENT>~The commission may: 
-'*(1pcMake and enforce reasonable rules 
and- regulatións in the°’form of an air pollu- 
tioncode or otherwise, for the effectuation, 
application and enforcenient’ of this coni- 
pact; provided that ‘any rule ‘or regulation, 
other ‘than one which deals solely with the 
internal’ management of “the \cominission, 
shall be adopted only after public ‘hearing 
and shall not be effective unless and until 
filed in:aceordance: with ‘the-law ofthe re+ 
spective signatory parties, applicable to! ad 
ministrative rules and- regulations generally; 
provided:further, that a certified copy of any 
such rule or regulation, attested as true and 
correct by the commission, shall be presump- 
tive evidence of the regular making, adop- 
tion; filing»and, publication thereof; and“ 

“(2): Designate:any officer, agent or em- 
ploye,.of the commission to be an investi- 
gator, and such person shall be vested with 
the powers of a peace.officer of the state’ in 
which he is auly: mA ao to porformi his 
duties:* 

“SECTION 603. Geevibkwtnas INFORMA-~ 
TIONA—Any records’ or other information 
furnished to or°obtainied by the commission 
in the ‘exercise ofits powers, functions and 
duties: from any: private: person, corporation 
or other entity which records or informa- 
tion, as.certified;by the owner or operator, 


relate cto: production or sales figures; or to 


seoretuprocesses or production, or which’ if 
made!/ known to others ‘would tend to affect 
adversely the: competitive position: of such 
owner or operator, shall be retained solely 
for the use of! the commission and its em- 


ployes, in:'the administration and enforce- 


ment of: this compact, and for<the ‘use of 
air pollution control agencies of the signa- 
tory parties in the administration’ and-en- 
forcement of state’ or. federal law, and shall 
not be published) or ‘disclosed for any other 
purpose iy any ‘officer or employe of the 
commission orany other person without 'the 
written consent of:such ownerior operator, 

“SECTION 504. OFFICERS GEnerAatny— (ay 
The officers. of the commission ‘shall consist 
of an’ executive director ‘and such additional 
Officers, deputies and assistants ‘as the com- 
mission may determine: The executive di- 
rector shall be appointed and may be re- 
moved bythe afirmative vote of a majority 
of the full membership of the commission. 
All other officers and employes shall be ap- 
pointed in. such. manner. and, under such 
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rules ;of procedure as the commission may 
determine: 

“(b) In the appointment and promotion 
of officers and employes for the commission, 
no political, racial, religious or residency 
test or qualification shall be permitted or 
given consideration, but all such appoint- 
ments and promotions shall be solely on the 
basis of merit and fitness. Any officer or em- 
ploye of the commission who is found by 
the commission to be guilty of a violation 
of this section shall be removed from office 
by the commission. 

“Section 505. MEETINGS; RECORDS. (a) All 
meetings of the commission shall be open to 
the public. 

“(b) The minutes of the commission shall 
be a, public record open to. inspection..and 
copying at its offices during regular business 
hours, subject to the law relating to public 
records of the signatory states in which such 
minutes are located. 

“SEcTION 506. PROHIBITED ACTIVITIES.— (8) 
No commissioner, officer or employe shall: 

“(1) Be financially interested, either ‘di- 
rectly or indirectly, In any contract, sale, 
purchase, lease or transfer of réal or person- 
al property to which the commission is a 


(2) Solicit or accept money or any ‘other 
thing of value in addition to the ‘compensa~- 
tion or expenses paid him by the commis- 
sion*for services performed within the scope 
of his official duties; 

“(3) Offer money or any thing of value 
foror ‘in consideration of obtaining an ap- 
pointment, promotion or privilege in his’em- 
ployment with the commission: 

“(b) Any officer or employee who ‘shall 
willfully violate any of the provisions of this 
section shall‘forfelt his office or employment. 

“(c) Any contract or agreement kKnow- 
ingly made in contravention’ of ‘this section 
shall be void. iis 

““(a) Officers’ and €mployes of the ‘com- 
mission shall be subject in addition to the 
provisions’ of this ‘section to such” criminal 
and civil sanctions for misconduct in office 
as may be imposed by fédéral law and’ the 
law: of the signatory state’ in which such 
misconduct oceurs. °° 

“SECTION 6507: AupiT—The* Commission 
shall''provide for an “annual Independent 
audit of its accounts: and findticial transac- 
tions “by a certified public accountant) “and 
for the® publication or the ene of such 
audit: 

“SECTION! 508) Torr Lrasinrry—The Cóm- 
mission ‘shall be responsible for Claims arist 
ing out of the negligent acts or omissions óf 
its-officers, agents and employes only tothe 
extent ‘and isubject“to the procedures" pre” 
seribed“ by law generally with respect to 
officers, “gents and employes! of the governi- 
ment of the United States. 


é “ARTICLE VI 
“GENERAL. PROVISIONS 


L “SECTION 601. Commission, | Buneer.—The 
commission shall-annually adopt a-current 
expense; budget for each fiscal year, and shail 
apportion. the.amount,. required to balance 
the expenditures therein, less estimated reve- 
nues;from.all sources, to the signatory parties 
in accordance with such equitable cost-shar- 
ing formulae as the members of the com- 
mission may .adopt..by unanimous vote. 
Following the, adoption of its annual budget, 
the commission shall, transmit certified copies 
ofthe budget..to. the: budget, officer of the 
respective signatory, parties at such time and 
in, such manner as maey,.be required under 
their respective, budgetary -procedures, The 
signatory, parties covenant and agree to in- 
clude the amount. so. apportioned for .the 
support of the commission’s current expense 
budget.in their respective. budgets next to 
be adopted, subject to such review and ap- 
proval.as may be required by.their respective 
budgetary -processes. Such. amounts. shal] be 
due and payable, to the commission in equal 
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quarterly installments during: the commis- 
sion’s fiscal year. 

“SECTION 602. CooPpERATION.—Each signa- 
tory party pledges faithful cooperation in 
the control of air pollution im the region 
and consistent with such object to enact (or 
if enacted, to keep in force and where nec- 
essary to amend)o.laws. which will: 

“(1) Enable it to secure and maintain 
standards of air: quality at least -equal to 
those: prescribed by the commission; 

(2). Accomplish effectively the objectives 
of this: compact, and enable its officers, de- 
partments, boards’ and agents satisfactorily 
to accomplish the obligations and duties as- 
pi age by the party.under the terms hereof; 
an 

“(3) Enable it to provide technical and 
administrative services to the commission 
upon request, within the limits of avail- 
able appropriations, and to cooperate gen-, 
érally with the commission for the purposes 
of this compact, provided -that the ‘cost of 
such services ‘may be reimbursable when- 
ever the parties deem appropriate. 

“SECTION 603. WITHDRAWAL FROM COM- 
PpacTt.—(a) A signatory party may withdraw 
from this compact by enacting a statute re- 
pealing the same, but no such withdrawal 
shall ‘become’ effective until’ two (2). years 
after ‘the chief executive of the withdraw- 
ing’ party’ has given notice of the with- 
drawal-to the commission and to each com- 
missioner. 

“(b) No withdrawal shall affect any obli- 
gation of a signatory party or any person 
therein accruing prior to the effective date 
of the withdrawal, nor any abatement’ order 
of the commission issued-prior to such ef- 
féctive date nor shall any “proceeding ini- 
tiated for the enforcement thereof be in- 
validated or otherwiSe affected thereby. The 
jurisdiction of all appropriate ‘courts “and 
agencies for the enforcement “of any such 
order, shall continue, notwithstanding the 
fact that ‘the ‘fféctive date of the with- 
drawal may have passed:~ _ 

“SECTION 604. AMENDMENTS AND SvuPppLe- 
MENTS.—Amendments and supplements to 
this compact to implement the purposes 
thereof may bė adopted by’ legislative action 
of any of the signatory. parties concurred in 
by atl of the others. 

“SECTION 605. CONSTRUCTION AND SEVER- 
ABILITY.—The provisions of this ‘compact 
and of agreements thereunder shall be sey- 
erable and ff any phrase, clause, sentence or 
provision of this compact or such agreement 
is declared to be unconstitutional or the ap- 
plicability thereof tó any signatory party, 
agency or person is held inyalid, the consti- 
tutionality of the ‘remainder of such, čom- 
pact or such agreement ‘ ‘and the applicability 
thereof tó any other signatory ‘party, agency, 
pérson, or circumstance sHall not be affected 
thereby, It' is ‘the legislative intent that the 
provisions óf such compact be reasonably 
and liberally construed: 

“SECTION 606, EFFECTIVE Date; - EXECU- 
TION.— (8). This compact shall become. bind- 
ing and effective thirty days after the en- 
actment, of concurring legislation by the 
federal government and the state of New 
Jersey. The compact shall be signed -and 
sealed in six duplicate original copies by 
the respective chief executives of the signa~ 
tory parties. One. such copy shall be. filed 
with each of the signatory parfies in accord- 
ance with the laws of the party in which the 
filing is made, and the remaining, copies 
shall be filed and retained in the archives of 
the commission. upon its organization. 

“(b) Thereafter, the compact shall become 
binding and effective separately as to’each.of 
the states of Connecticut and Delaware and 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylv. thirty 
(30) days. after enactment of concurring 
legislation by.such states or commonwealth.” 

Sec. 2, The President and the. Congress or 
any committee ‘thereof shall have the right 
to, require the disclosure and, furnishing .of 
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such information by the Mid-Atlantic Air 
Pollution Control Commission as they may 
deem appropriate and shall have access to'all 
books, records, and papers of the Gommis- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, nothing contained in this 
Act or in the compact shall be construed as 
superseding or limiting the functions, under 
any other law, of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare or of any other officer 
or agency of the United States, relating to 
air pollution, 

(b) Nothing in this compact or this Act 
shall be construed as conferring jurisdiction 
on the commission over an air quality con- 
trol region or regions under section 1857(a) 
(2) of title 42, United States Code, not 
wholly within the boundaries of the com- 
pacting states. 

(c) Nothing in this compact or this Act 
shall be construed as requiring that the com- 
mission established by this compact serve as 
the air pollution contro] agency for any in- 
terstate air quality control region designated 
by thé Clean Air Act, as amended by the Air 
Quality Act of 1967 (42 U.S.C. 1857a(c), 42 
U.S.C. 1857(a) (2), 42 U.S.C. 1857c(a) (3), 42 
U.S.C: 1857c t(a), 42 UST. 1857(b) (2), and 
42 US.C/1857h(B) (4) 

SEC. £: The right of Congress to alter, 
ameêhd, or repeal this Act is hereby‘expressly 
TOEN, c 


The gmendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third’ reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

-+ The preamble was nip ose SO as to 
ready 4 

“Whereas the States of ‘Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and New York have enacted the Mid- 
Atlantic States Air Polutibn Con pig aa Ca 
‘pact substantially as hereinafter’ 
creating an intergovernmental, Paa 
State agency “Jor the’ control ‘abatment 
a air pollution in the ‘Mid-Atlantic tegion; 


ny areas? by its, terms said compact will 
come into effect after the adoption of còn- 
cutrént legislation’ by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the said’ States of Connecticut, 
New Jersey, and New York and may there- 
after be entered into by the States of Dela- 
ware anil the’ Commonwealth of Perinsylva- 
nid; and" 
a Whereas the Congress favors the objectives 
of ‘said compact and finds that its effectua- 
tion is in the piiblic interest: Now, ‘therefore, 
be it ~ 


The preamble as STNA wik fagrosd 


As > on 


DING TERNS OF THE Us: 


HOLD 
“TRICT COURT, FOR. THE SO) 
ERN DIVISION OF THE SOUTHERN 
«DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI AT 
GULFPORT, MISS.» 


The bill (S. 3122) to. provide ior hold- 
ing terms of the U.S. District Court for 
the: Southern Division -of the Southern 
District of Mississippi at Gulfport, Miss., 
was Considered; ordéred to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and-passed, as follows: 
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Be it enateed by the’ Senate and Hobe? oj 
Representatives "of the Unitted States“ of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Jast sentences of settion 104(b)(4)° of title 28 
of the United) States Code ts- amended to 
read-as follows: 

“Court for the Southerm Diviston om abe 
heldiat Biloxi-and Gulfport.” see. 
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THE WESTERN INTERSTATE NU- 
CLEAR COMPACT 


The bill (S. 1628) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Western Inter- 
state Nuclear Compact, and related pur- 
poses was considered, ordered, to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as. follows: 

S: 1628 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the national policy to 
encourage and recognize thé performance of 
functions by the States with respect to the 
peaceful use of nucledr energy in its several 
forms. The Federal Government recognizes 
that many programs in nuclear fields can 
benefit from cooperation among the States, 
ás well as between the Federal Government 


‘and ‘the States. The importance of the in- 
“terstate compact as one means for promot- 


ing such cooperation is hereby declared as 
part of the intention of Congress, already 
expressed in part in Public Law 86-373 and 
87-563, to facilitate the use of State juris- 
diction in’and over portions of the develop- 
ment and regulatory nuclear field. 

Sec, 2. The Congress hereby consents to 
the’ Westefn Interstate Nuclear Compact, 
which compact is as follows: ‘ 

os "Argticte I. POLICY- AND PURPOSE 

“The party states recognize that the proper 
employment öf scientific and technological 
discoveries and advances‘in nuclear and Te- 
lated fields and direct and ‘collateral’ appli- 
eation and ‘adaptation of processes ahd tech- 
niques ‘developed’ i cohnection’ therewith, 
“properly ‘corrélated with the’othér resources 
‘of the region, can assist’ substantially in-the 
industrial progress df the West aiid the Tùr- 
ther” dévelopment of the economy of the 
region. They also recognize that optimum 
‘benefit ‘from nuclear’ and~ related ‘sciéntific 
or téehnological resources, facilities and skills 
réqiiirés’ systematic “encouragenient, ` guid- 
aticé, aSsistance}’ and promotion from the 
party states-on a cooperative basis. It is'the 
policy ofthe’ party states to undertake such 
cooperation on a cofitinuing basis. It is the 
‘purpose: of this compact to provide the in- 
strunients ‘and framework for ‘such ‘a cd- 
‘operative effort ‘in nuclear and ‘related fields, 
to’ enhance the economy of the West and 
contribute to the individual and community 
Well-being of the tegion’s people. 

“ARTICLE Il. THE. BOARD. 

“(a) ‘There is hereby created an) agenty 
of the_ party. states to be known as -the 
‘Western interstate NuclearsBoard’ (herein- 
after called, the: Board),:The Board shal} be 
compesed' of one member from seach party 
state designated.or appointed in ‘aecordance 
with the-law of the istate which he rep- 
resents and serving and‘subject to removal 
in accordance. with such law:-Any member 
of. the Board may provide for the discharge 
of his duties and the performance of his 
functions thereon (either for the duration 
of his membership;or fer any lesser period of 
time) by a deputy-or assistant, if the.laws of 
his state make specific ;provisions- therefor. 
The federal government.may be represented 
rwithout vote- if provision. is made by federal 
law for such representation. 

“(b). The Board members ofthe party 
States shall each be- entitled to.one vote on 
the Board. No action of the Board shall be 
binding unless taken at a meeting at: which 
a majority of all.-members representing the 
Party states are present and unless a majority 
of the total: mumber-of yotes on the Board 
are cast in favor ‘thereof. 

1# (c) The Board shall have'a seal: 

«t'(d)cThe Board shall-elect annually; from 
among its members; a chairman, vite chair- 
man,cand sg! treasurer. Thè Board shall ap- 
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point and fix the compensation iof an Execu- 
tive Director who shall serve-at its pleasure 
and who shall alsòact as Secretary, and who, 
together withthe Treasurer,;and such other 
personnel as°the Board may direct{.shall.be 
bonded “in ‘such amounts es:the Board may 
require. 

“(e) The Executive ‘Director? witi the’ap- 
provali of the Board, shall-appoint and re- 
move or discharge such: personnel :şs “may 
be necessary for the’ performance ofthe 
Board's functions irrespective ofethe civil 
service, personnel or other merit system laws 
of any of the party states, 

“(f The Board’ may establish and main- 
tain, independetitly or in conjunction swith 


‘any one or: more of the party states, bor its 


institutions: or subdivisions, a suitable re- 
tirement system for its full-time employees. 
Employees’ of the’Board shall be eligibie for 
social security coverage in respect: of the old 
age’ and survivors insurance provided that 
the ‘Board takes such steps as may ‘be neces- 
sary ‘pursuant to federal law to participate 
im such’ program of insurance as. a governi- 
mental agency or unit.°The Board may 
establish and maintain or participate in such 
‘additional programs of employee benefits As 
may be appropriate. 

“(gy The Board may»borrow; accept, -or 
contract. for “the services of personnel from 
any ‘State or the United ‘States or any sub- 
division or agency thereof, from any inter- 
state agency}! or from any: institution; per- 
son, firm ‘or corporation: 

(ht) The Board: may*accept for any of its 
purposes’ and functions under this compact 
any and all.idoriations, and’ grants of money, 
equipment, supplies, materials. and services 
(conditional or otherwise) from any state or 
the United States or any subdivision or agen- 

thereof, or interstate agency, or from’ any 
institution, person, firm, of corporation, and 
may receive; Utilize, and dispose of the same. 
The nature, amount and conditions, if any, 
‘@ttendant any dorstion or grant ac- 
cepted purswant to this pees or upon 
ae 


tafled in’ the’ ‘annual ri bf the Board. 
atiy ‘Tie may éstablish and main- 
tain such facilities as may be*necessary for 
the transacting, of its «business. The Board 
may acquire,,hold, and-convey real-and:per- 
sonal. property and any interest therein. 

43). The- Board. shall adopt bylaws, rules, 
and regulations for the conduct-of its busi- 
ness,,and,shall have the power to amend and 
rescind these bylaws, rules, and regulations. 
The Board, shall publish its bylaws, rules, and 
regulations.in ¢anyenient form and shall file 
8, copy. thereof, and shall also file a copy of 
any amendment -thereto, with the appropri- 
‘ate agency or officer m each of the party 
states, . 

“(ky The: Board ADAHA, shall oaks wo 
the governor of each party state,: a report 
covering the activities..of the. Board for, the 
preceding year, and embodying such recom- 
mendations as may haye, been, adopted by 
the Board, which report shall. bẹ transmitted 
to the legislature -of said, state. ‘Fhe. Board 
may issue such additional reports.as it may 
deem desirable. Í 

5 “ARTICLE Ttar asriti 

“(a) The Board shall submit to the gov- 
ernor ór designated officer or officers of each 
party state a budget of its estimated expéndi- 
tures for such’ period as may be required by 
the laws of that jufisdiction for se 
tion to’the legislature thereof. 

“(b) Eaéh of the Board's budgets of esti- 
mated ‘expenditures: shall contain ‘specific 
recommendations of the amount or amounts 
tobe-appropriated by each of the party 
states, Each tof the Board’s ‘requests for ap- 
propriations pursuant to a budget of esti- 
mated, expenditures shall: be apportioned 
‘equally, among: the party states. Subject ‘to 
@ppropriation by»their respective legislatures, 
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the Board ‘shall be provided with such funds 
by each of the party states as are necessary 
to provide the means. of establishing and 
maintaining facilities, a staff of personnel, 
and such activities as may be necessary to 
fulfill the powers and duties imposed upon 
and entrusted to the Board. 

“(cy The Board may meet any of its obli- 
gations in whole or in part with funds avail- 
able to it under Article II(h) of this com- 
pact, provided that the Board takes specific 
action setting aside such funds prior to the 
incurring of any obligation to be met in 
whole or in part in this manner. Except 
where the Board makes use of funds avail- 
able to it. under Article Ii(h) hereof, the 
Board shall not incur any obligation prior 
to the allotment of funds by the party juris- 
dictions adequate to meet the same. 

“(d) Any expenses and any other costs 
for each member of the Board in attending 
Board meetings shall be met by the Board. 

“(e) The Board shall keep accurate ac- 
counts of all receipts and disbursements. 
The receipts and disbursements of the Board 
shall be subject to the audit and accounting 
procedures established under its bylaws. 
However, all receipts and disbursements of 
funds handled by the Board shall be audited 
yearly by a certified or licensed public ac- 
countant and the report of the audit shall 
be included in and become apart of the 
annual report of the Board. 

“(f) The Accounts of the Board shall be 
open at any reasonable time for inspection 
to persons authorized by the Board, and 
duly designated representatives of govern- 
ments contributing to the Board's support. 


“ARTICLE IV. ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


“The Board. may establish such advisory 
and technical committees as it may deem 

necessary, membership. on which may in- 
clude but not be limited to private citizens, 
expert and lay personnel, representatives of 
industry, labor, commerce, agriculture, civic 
associations, medicine, education, yoluntary 
health agencies, and officials of local, State 
and Federal Government, and may cooperate 
with and use the services of any such com- 
mittes and the organizations which they 
represent in furthering any of its activities 
under this compact. 


“ARTICLE V, POWERS 


“The Board shall have power to— 

“(a) Encourage and promote cooperation 
among the party states in the development 
and utilization of nuclear and related tech- 
nologies and their application to industry 
and other fields. 

“(b) Ascertain and analyze on a con- 
tinuing basis the position of the West with 
respect to the employment in industry of 
nuclear and related sciéntific findings and 
technologies. 

“(c) Encourage the development and use 
of -sciehtific advances and discoveries in 
hucléar faciilties, energy, materials, products, 
byproducts, and all other appropriate adap- 
tations of scientific and technological ad- 
vances and discoveries. 

“(d) “Collect, correlate, and disseminate 
information relating to the peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy, materials, and products, and 
other products and processes resulting from 
the application of related science and tech- 
nology. 

“(e) Encourage the development and use 
of nuclear energy, facilities, installations, 
and products as part of a balanced economy. 

“(f) Conduct, or cooperate in conducting, 
programs of training for state and local per- 
sonnel engaged in any aspects of: 

“1. Nuclear industry, medicine, or educa- 
tion, or the promotion or regulation thereof. 

~“2. Applying nuclear scientific advances 
or discoveries, and any industrial commer- 
cial or other processes resulting therefrom. 

“3. The formulation or administration of 
measures designed to promote safety in any 
matter related to the development, use, or 
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disposal of nuclear energy, materials, prod- 
ucts, byproducts, installations, or wastes, or 
to safety in the production, use and dis- 
posal of any other substances peculiarly re- 
lated thereto, 

“(g) Organize and conduct, or assist and 
cooperate .in organizing and conducting, 
demonstrations or research in any of the 
scientific technological or industrial fields to 
which this compact. relates. 

“(h) Undertake such nonregulatory func- 
tions with respect to nonnuclear sources of 
radiation as may promote the economic de- 
velopment and general welfare of the West. 

“(1) Study industrial, health, safety, and 
other standards, laws, codes, rules, regula- 
lations, and administrative practices in or 
related to nuclear fields. 

“(j) Recommend such changes in, or 
amendments or additions to the laws, codes, 
rules, regulations, administrative procedures 
and practices or local laws or ordinances of 
the party states of their subdivisions in nu- 
clear and related fields, as in its judgment 
may be appropriate. Any such recommenda- 
tions shall be made through the appropriate 
state agency, with due consideration of the 
desirability of uniformity but shall also give 
appropriate weight to any special circum- 
stances which may justify variations to meet 
local conditions. 

“(k) Consider and make recommendations 
designed to facilitate the transportation of 
nuclear equipment, materials, products, by- 
products, wastes, and any other nuclear or 
related substances, in such manner and un- 
der such conditions as will make their avail- 
bility or disposal practicable on an economic 
and efficient basis. 

“(1) Consider and make recommendations 
with respect to the assumption of and pro- 
tection, against liability actually or poten- 
tially incurred in any phase of operations in 
nuclear and related fields. 

“(m) Advise. and consult with the federal 
government, concerning the common position 
of the party states or assist party states with 
regard to individual problems. where appro- 
priate in respect to nuclear and related fields. 

“(n) Cooperate with the. Atomic Energy 
Commission, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, the Office of Science 
and Technology, or any agencies successor 
thereto, any other officer or agency of the 
United States, and any other governmental 
unit or agency or officer thereof, and with 
any private persons or agencies in any of the 
fields of its interest. 

“(o) Act as licensee, contractor or sub- 
contractor of the United States Government 
or any party state with respect to the con- 
duct of any research activity requiring such 
license or contract and operate such research 
facility or undertake any program pursuant 
thereto, provided that..this power shall be 
exercised only in’ connection with the im- 
plementation of one or more other powers 
conferred upon the Board by this Compact. 

“(p). Prepare, publish and distribute (with 
or without charge) such reports, bulletins, 
newsletters or other materials as it deems 
appropriate. 

“(q) Ascertain from timé to time such 
methods,» practices, circumstances, and con- 
ditions as may bring about the prévention 
and control of nuclear incidents in the area 
comprising the party states, to coordinate 
the nuclear incident prevention and control 
plans and the work relating thereto of the 
appropriate agencies of the party states and 
to facilitate the rendering of aid by the 
party states to each other in coping with 
nuclear incidents. 

“The Board may formulate and, in accord- 
ance with need from time to time, revise a 
regional plan or regional plans for coping 
with nuclear incidents within the territory 
of the party states as a whole or within any 
subregion or subregions of the geographic 
area covered by this compact. 

“Any nuclear incident plan in force pur- 
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suant to this paragraph shall designate the 
official or agency in each party state covered 
by the plan who shall coordinate requests for 
aid pursuant to Article VI of this compact 
and the furnishing of aid in response there- 
to. 

“Unless the party states concerned ex- 
pressly otherwise agree, the Board shall not 
administer the summoning and dispatching 
of aid, but this function shall be undertaken 
directly by the designated agencies and offi- 
cers of the party states. 

“However, the plan or plans of the Board 
in force pursuant to this paragraph shall pro- 
vide for reports to the Board concerning the 
occurrence of nuclear incidents and the re- 
quests for aid on account thereof, together 
with summaries of the actual working and 
effectiveness Of mutual aid in particular in- 
stances. 

“From time to time, the Board shall ana- 
lyze the information gathered from reports 
of aid pursuant to Article VI and such other 
instances of mutual aid as may have come 
to its attention, so that experience in the 
rendering of such aid may be ayailable. 

“(r) Prepare, maintain, and implement a 
regional plan or regional plans for carrying 
out the duties, powers, or functions con- 
ferred upon the Board by this compact. 

“(s) Undertake responsibilities imposed or 
necessarily involved with regional participa- 
tion pursuant to such cooperative programs 
of the federal government as are useful in 
connection with the fields covered by this 
compact. 

“ARTICLE VI. MUTUAL Am 

“(a) Whenever a party state, or any state 
or local governmental authorities therein, re- 
quest aid from any other party state pursu- 
ant to this compact in coping with a nuclear 
incident, it shall be the duty of the requested 
state to render all possible aid to the request- 
ing state which is consonant with the main- 
tenance of protection of its own people. 

“(b) Whenever the officers or employees of 
any party state are rendering outside. aid 
pursuant to the request of another party 
state under this compact, the officers or em- 
ployees of such state shall, under the direc- 
tion ofthe authorities of the state to which 
they. are rendering aid, have the same powers, 
duties, rights, privileges and immunities as 
comparable officers and employees of the 
state to which they are rendering aid. 

“(c) No party state or its officers.or em- 
ployees rendering outside aid pursuant, to 
this compact shall be liable on account of 
any.act or omission on their part while so 
engaged, or on account of the maintenance 
or use of any equipment or supplies in con- 
nection therewith. 

“(d) All liability that may arise either un- 
der the laws of the requesting state or under 
the laws of the aiding state or under the laws 
of a third state on account of.or in connec- 
tion with a request for aid, shall be assumed 
and borne by the requesting state. 

“(e) Any party state rendering outside aid 
pursuant to this compact shall be reim- 
bursed by the party state receiving such aid 
for any loss or damage to, or expense in- 
curred in the operation of any equipment 
answering a request for aid, and for the cost 
of all materials, transportation, wages, sala- 
ries and maintenance of officers, employees 
and equipment incurred in connection with 
such requests: provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent any assisting party 
state from assuming such loss, damage, ex- 
pense or other cost or from loaning such 
equipment or from donating such services to 
the receiving party state without charge or 
cost. 

“(f) Each party state shall provide for the 
payment of compensation and death benefits 
to injured officers and employees and the rep- 
resentatives of deceased officers and em- 
ployees in case officers or employees sustain 
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injuries or death while rendering outside aid 
pursuant to this compact, in the same man- 
ner and on the same terms as if the injury or 
death were sustained within the state by or 
in which. the officer or employee was regularly 
employed, 

“ARTICLE VII. SUPPLEMENTARY AGREEMENTS 

“(a) To the extent that the Board has not 
undertaken an activity or project which 
would be. within its power under the provi- 
sions of Article V of this compact any two or 
more of the party states (acting by their duly 
constituted administrative officials) may 
enter into supplementary agreements for the 
undertaking and continuance of such an ac- 
tivity or project. Any such agreement shall 
specify the purpose or purposes; its duration 
and the procedure for termination thereof 
or withdrawal therefrom; the method of 
financing and allocating the costs of the ac- 
tivity or project; and such other matters 
as may be necessary or appropriate. 

“No such supplementary agreement entered 
into pursuant to this article shall become 
effective prior to its submission to and ap- 
proval by the Board. The Board shall give 
such approval unless it finds that the supple- 
mentary agreement or activity or project. con- 
templated thereby is inconsistent with. the 
provisions of this compact or a program or 
activity conducted by or participated in by 
the Board. 

“(b) Unless all of the party states partici- 
pate in a supplementary agreement, any cost 
or costs thereof shall be borne separately by 
the states party thereto. However, the Board 
may administer or otherwise assist in the op- 
eration of any supplementary agreement. 

No party to a supplementary agreement 
entered into pursuant to this article shall be 
relieved thereby of any obligation or duty 
assumed by said party state under or pursu- 
ant to this compact, except that timely and 
proper performance of such obligation or 
duty by means of the supplementary agree- 
ment may be offered as performance pursu- 
ant to the compact. 

“(d) The provisions to this Article shall 
apply to supplementary agreements and ac- 
tivities thereunder, but shall not be con- 
strued to repeal or impair any authority 
which officers or agencies of party states may 
have pursuant to other laws to undertake 
cooperative arrangements or projects. 


“ARTICLE VIII. Ormer LAWS AND RELATIONS 


“Nothing in this compact shall be con- 
strued to— 

“(a) Permit or require any person or other 
entity to avoid or refuse compliance with any 
law, rule, regulation, order or ordinance.of a 
party state or subdivision thereof now or 
hereafter made, enacted or in force. 

“(b) Limit, diminish, or otherwise impair 
jurisdiction exercised by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, any agency successor thereto, or 
any other federal department, agency or 
officer pursuant to and in conformity with 
any valid and operative act of Congress; nor 
limit, diminish, affect, or otherwise impair 
jurisdiction exercised by any officer or agency 
of a party state, except to the extent that 
the provisions of this compact’ may provide 
therefor. 

“(c) Alter the relations between and Te- 
spective internal responsibilities of the gov- 
ernment of a party state and its subdivisions. 

“(a) Permit or authorize the Board to 
own or operate any facility, reactor, or in- 
stallation for industrial or commercial pur- 
poses. 


“ARTICLE IX. ELIGIBLE PARTIES, ENTRY INTO 
Force AND WITHDRAWAL 

“(a) Any or all of the states of Alaska, 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 

Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 

Washington, and Wyoming shall be eligible 
to become party to this compact. 


“(b) As to any eligible party state, this 
compact shall become effective when. its 
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legislature shall have enacted the same into 
law: Provided, That it shall not become 
initially effective until enacted into law by 
five states. 

“(c) Any party state may withdraw from 
this compact by enacting a statute repealing 
the same, but no such withdrawal shall take 
effect until two years after the Governor of 
the withdrawing state has given notice in 
writing of the withdrawal to the Governors 
of all other party states. No withdrawal shall 
affect any liability already incurred by or 
chargeable to.a party state prior to the time 
of such withdrawal. 

“(d) Guam and American Samoa, or either 
of them may participate in the compact to 
such extent as may be mutually agreed by 
the Board and the duly constituted authori- 
ties of Guam or American Samoa, as the case 
may be. However, such participation shall 
not include the furnishing or receipt of mu- 
tual aid pursuant to Article VI, unless. that 
Article has been enacted or otherwise adopted 
so as to have the full force and effect of law 
in the jurisdiction affected. Neither Guam 
nor American Samoa shall be entitled to 
voting participation on the Board, unless it 
has become a full party to the compact. 


“ARTICLE X, SEVERABILITY AND CONSTRUCTION 


“The provisions of this compact and of 
any supplementary agreement entered into 
hereunder shall be severable and if any 
phrase, clause, sentence or provision of this 
compact or such supplementary agreement 
is declared to be contrary to the constitu- 
tion of any participating state or of the 
United States or the applicability thereof to 
any government, agency, person, or circum- 
stance is held) invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of this compact or such supple- 
mentary agreement and the applicability 
thereof to any government; agency, person 
or circumstance shal] not be affected there- 
by. If this compact or any supplementary 
agreement entered into hereunder shall be 
held contrary to the constitution of any 
state participating therein, the compact of 
such supplementary agreement shall remain 
in full force and effect as to: the remaining 
states and in full force and effect as to the 
state affected as to all severable matters. The 
provisions of this compact and of any sup- 
plementary agreement entered into pursuant 
thereto shall be liberally construed to ef- 
fectuate the purposes thereof," 

Sec. 3. Pursuant to Article II(a) of the 
Western Interstate Nuclear Compact, there 
shall be one representative of the Federal 
Government on the Western Interstate Nu- 
clear Board. The representative shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and he shall re- 
port to the President either directly or 
through such agency or Official as the Presi- 
dent may specify. His compensation shall be 
in such amount as the President shall 
specify: Provided, That if the representative 
be an employee of the United States, he 
shall serve without additional compensation. 
The compensation, travel. expenses, office 
space, stenographic,. and administrative 
services of the representative shall be paid 
from any available appropriations selected 
by the head of such agency or agencies ‘as 
may be designated by the President to pro- 
vide such expenses. 

Sec. 4. The Atomic Energy Commission; 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration; the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; the Secretary of Commerce; the 
Secretary of Labor; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and the heads of other departments 
and agencies of the Federal; Government- are 
authorized, within available appropriations 
and pursuant to law, to cooperate with the 
Western Interstate Nuclear Board. 

Sec. 5. Copies of the annual reports made 
by the Western Interstate Nuclear Board 
pursuant to article II(k) of the Western In- 
terstate Nuclear Compact shall.be trans- 
mitted to the President and to the Joint 
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Committee on Atomic Energy of the Con- 


Sec. 6. The consent to the Western Nuclear 
Compact. given by this Act shall extend to 
any and all supplementary agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to article VII of such 
Compact: Provided, That any such supple- 
mentary agreement is only for the exercise of 
one or more of the powers conferred upon 
the Western Interstate Nuclear Board by ar- 
ticle V of such compact, 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 

Sec. 8. The right is hereby reserved to the 
Congress or any of its standing committees 
to require the disclosure and furnishing of 
such information or data by the Western 
Interstate Nuclear Board as is deemed appro- 
priate by the Congress or any such Com- 
mittee. 


MARCOS ROJOS RODRIGUEZ 


The bill (S. 1187) for the relief of 
Marcos Rojos Rodriguez, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 1187 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mar- 
cos Rojos Rodriguez of San Antonio, Texas, 
the sum of $15,000, in full satisfaction of all 
claims of the said Marcos Rojos Rodriguez 
against the United States for compensation 
for permanent personal injuries suffered by 
him as the result of the accidental explosion 
of practice ammunition which United States 
Army Air Corps personnel negligently lost 
in a farm area and which was found by the 
said Marcos Rojos Rodriguez, in May 1925, 
while being employed as a farm laborer in 
such area; Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of service rendered in. connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any'sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-965) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was. ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
Marcos Rojos Rodriguez $15,000 in full satis- 
faction of his claims against the Unitea 
States for injuries suffered by him as the 
result of the accidental explosion of practice 
ammunition, negligently lost in a farm area 
by U.S. Army Air Corps personnel, and found 
by Marcos Rojos Rodriguez in May 1925. 

The facts of the case are as follows: 

The Department of the Army is not op- 
posed to the enactment of this legislation. 

Department of the Army records disclose 
that bills for the relief of Marcos Rodrigtiez 


were introduced, but not enacted, in the 69th, 
70th, 71st, 72d, and 73d Congresses. These 
bills would have awarded Juan Rodriguez, 
father of Marcos Rodriguez, $900 for inju- 
ries sustained by his son and expenses iñ- 
curred as a result of an explosion of a bomb 
in a field at Kélly Aviation Field, San Anto- 
nio, Tex., on May 28,1925. 
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Department of the Army records also dis- 
close that a claim for $3,000 was filed’ by 
Juan Rodriguez for injuries to his son that 
resulted from the May .28,°1925, explosion. 
The incident was investigated and the facts 
deyeloped were reported to the W&r Depart- 
ment. The claim file was referred to The 
Judge Advocate General for ‘advice. The 
Judge Advocate General summarized the 
claim file as follows: 

“The papers in reference show that Mareos 
Rodriguez, 13 years-old, the son of the clair- 
ant, found, on May, 28, 1925, & Mark I bomb 
fuse (Barlow type) in a potato fleld imme- 
diately north of and adjacent to Kelly Field, 
Tex.; that the child pounded the fuse upon 
a wagon wheel. causing it to explode in his 
right hand and blowing off the thumb and 
first and, middle fingers thereof; that the 
commanding Officer at Kelly Field on June 4, 
1925, appointed a board of officers under 
Army regulations to consider claims for dam- 
age or loss Of ‘priyate property; that this 
board met at Kelly Field, Tex., on July 13, 
1925, to-consider the claim of Juan Rod- 
riguez; that the elaimant under date of July 
3, 1925, presented in writing a claim in the 
sum of $3,000 for the injury. to his son; that 
the testimony before the board of officers 
shows that the fuse found in the potato field 
by young Marcos Rodriguez was a Mark I 
bomb fuse (Barlow type) and that the con- 
dition of the same indicated that it had been 
lying [sic] out in the’ weather for some time, 
possibly’ 2 or 3 years; that no evidence was 
adduced tó account for the presence of the 
bomb fuse in the potato field; that the board 
found that’ Marcos Rodrigtiez, 13 ‘years old, 
son’ of Juan Rodriguez, losta thumb and 
first two fingers of his right hand by reason 
of the explosion of a Mark I’ bomb fuse (Bar- 
low type) which hé found on a' potato field 
immediately north of and adjacent’ to Kelly 
Field, Tex.; that the claim was one’ the set- 
tlement of which was not provided for by atty 
specific law -and "should be corsidered in 
accordance with paragraph 10, Army Regula- 
tions 35-7020; ‘that the injuries received by 
Marcos Rodriguez in the opinion of the board 
reasonably supported a claim for $900; that 
the injury was not due wholly or in part to 
any fault or neglect on the part of the claim- 
ant or ‘his son, but was probably due in part 
to ignorafice and lack of experience on the 
part of the child; that the injury was not 
due:whoily or in part to any fault or negli- 
gence of officers or ‘employees of the Govern- 
ment; that the board recommended that the 
Secretary of War submit 'to the Congress a 
draft of proposed legislation for relief of the 
claimant in the sum of $900; that the pro- 
ceedings of the board were approved by the 
commanding officer at Kelly Field and for- 
warded through military channels; that on 
August 17, 1925, the claimant, Juan Rod- 
riguez signed a writing in which he.stated 
his willingness to accept $900 in full settle- 
ment of the damages.” 

It was not clear to the Secretary of War 
whether the claim submitted by Juan Rod- 
riguez was for damages sustained by him or 
his:son, Marcos Rojos Rodriguez, and the 
Secretary did not forward the claim to Con- 


gress a5 the ‘claims board recommended. On ' 


January 11,:1927, Congressman Wurzback of 
Texas introduced H.R. 16204, 69th Congress, 
to award Mr. Rodriguez $900) In response to 


a request for the views of the War Depart-' 


ment ot H/R. 16204, the Secretary of War 
forwarded Congress a ‘copy of the claim file 
and neither favored»mor opposed the bill. A 
copy of the claim file has not been found in 
Department of the Army records, however, & 
copy isin the National Archives files on 
H.R, 16204, 69th Congress, 

The Department of the Army has no ob- 
jection to the compensation of Mr. Rod- 
riguez for his injuries: It is: observed that 
$900 (the amount recommended by the claims 
board: and the amount mentioned -in> the 
previous bills) invested in 1925 at 6 percent 
compounded annually would now amount to 
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more than $10,000. Had the $900 been in- 
vested in appreciating property producing 6 
percent income reinvested annually, the pres- 
ent worth would exceed $15,000. A study of 
Texas jury verdicts for the period 1900 to 
1960 indicated that, had Mr. Rodriguez been 
able to obtain a judgment of $15,000 for his 
injuries, the judgment; while generous, would 
not haye been excessive. 

Prior to 1943, Mr. ‘Rodriguez could obtain 
no: compensation for injuries incurred in 
this manner other than by congressional 
action. None of the five bills introduced for 
his relief was enacted. When administrative 
Settlement of noncombat personal injury 
claims was’ authorized in 1943 (act of July 
8, 1948, 57 Stat. 372), administrative relief 
was limited to the reasonable medical and 
hospital expenses actually incurred. Although 
a claimant might petition Congréss for ad=- 
ditional compensation, administrative sét- 
tlement of claims for 6ther than reasonable 
medical and hospital expenses actually in- 
curred was not authorized unti! the enact- 
ment of the act of September 2, 1958 (72 Stat. 
1461). Damages for noncombat personal in- 
jury claims are now determined under the 
laws of the place where the act or omission 
causing’ the injury occurs. (10 U.S:C. 2733, 
par, 11, AR 27-21). 

In view.of the foregoing, an award of $15,- 
000 for the damages suffered by Mr. Rod- 
riguez is not unreasonable and enactment 
of the bill would not be, under the circum- 
stances, preferential or precedential. 

The committee, after a study of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the report of the De- 
partment of the Army and recommends that 
the bill, S. 1187 be considered favorably. 


THE PUBLIC MARINE FISHERIES 
COMPACT 


The bill (H.R. 13407) to consent tothe 
amendment of the Public Marine Fish- 
eries Compact was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-973), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to. be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 13407 is to grant the 
consent and approval of the Congress to 
amendments to the Pacific marine fisheries 
compact. 

The amendments to the compact would 
have the effect’ of (1) recognizing the adher- 
ence of the States of Idaho and Alaska to the 
compact in addition to the three original 
member States (California, “Oregon, and 
Washington); (2) modifying the reference 
to the Pacific Ocean by the additional word- 
ing “and adjacent waters" in recognition of 
the State of Alaska’s jurisdiction over the 
Bering Sea; and (3) providing a more equi- 
table way of apportioning costs of the aétivi- 
ties of the Pacific Marine Pisheries Commis- 
sion. 

STATEMENT 


The House Report on H.R. 13407 relates the 
following: 


Legislative background 
The Pacific marine fisheries compact, which 
provides for the’ establishment of a Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission, was enacted 
by California, Oregon, and Washington in 
their 1947 legislative sessfons! In accordance 
with article I, section 10, of the Constitu- 


tion of the United States,in July of 1947 the 


Congress’ratified the compact (61 Stat: 419). 
In October of -1962 the Congress enacted 
Public Law 87+766, which added a new article 
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XII to the compact to permit the States of 

Alaska and Hawaii and any other State hay- 

ing rivers or streams tributary to the Pa- 

cific Ocean to become members. The State 

of Idaho became the fourth member of the 

compact in 1963 and’ Alaska became the fifth . 
in 1968. 

The purposes of the compact are t promote 
the, better utilization of fishery resources 
which. are of mutual concern to the member 
States and to- develop a joint program of 
protection and prevention of the physical 
waste of such fisheries.» 

H.R. 13407 was introduced August 7, 1969, 
by Congressmen Pelly, Wyatt; and Pollock 
and Congresswoman, Hansen of Washington. 

The Subcommittee on Pisheries and Wild- 
life Conservation held hearings on the legis- 
lation on September 22, 1969. All witnesses 
testifying at the hearings enthusiastically 
supported. the legislation, and all -departe 
mental reports filed on the legislation were 
favorable. 

Your committee was unanimous in recom- 
mending passage of H.R. 13407. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR THE 
LEGISLATION 


The fishery resources of the Pacific Ocean 
are abundant, yet not inexhaustible, and 
there are. many problems associated with 
achieving coordinated development and 
conservation of the fishery resources of the 
Pacific Ocean, A great part of this resource 
is migratory, such as the salmon, which 
moves freely and without regard to State 
or international boundaries, 

If the depletion of the Pacific fishery re- 
sources is to be prevented there must be, 
in addition to effective international agree- 
ments, wholehearted cooperation and coordi- 
nation among the States which contribute to 
the fishery resources of the Pacific Ocean. 

The Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission, 
which was established by the compact, con- 
sists of representatives from each of the 
member States. The Commission serves to 
focus attention on fishery problems of con- 
cern to. two or more member States. Its 
annual meetings provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity for fishery. officials to discuss their 
programs and to coordinate research and 
management activities. 

In recent years the Commission has called 
to the attention of regulatory and legisla- 
tive bodies such matters as seismic explora- 
tion and of] drilling operations off the coast 
of Oregon and Washington, problems re- 
lating to salmon migration in the Columbia 
River, support for the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries’ efforts to develop a viable hake 
fishery, and to problems arising, from off- 
reservation salmon fishing by various Indian 
tribes. 

The Commission has-no regulatory powers 
but.-is essentially an investigating and_re- 
search body with authority to submit specific 
recommendations to the respective States for 
adoption by the legislature or State agency 
having authority to act. The fishery research 
agencies of the compact. States act. in gol- 
laboration, as the official research agency of 
the Commission. Since its inception, the 
Commission has. coordinated extensive re- 
search activities on groundfish, pelagic fish, 
salmon, and.shelifish; status.reports have 
been provided on,established and developing 
fisheries; statistics have been. compiled. on. 
otter trawl landings: recommendations have 
been made for concurrent action by coastal 
States to modify gear and alter regulations 
to conserve the resource; and miscellaneous . 
data on salmon, herring, and halibut has 
been supplied at the request’ of the Office of 
International Affairs, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. 

The expenses of the PARE SE are paid 
by ‘the member States? The‘annual contribu- 
tions. are. made’ according to the primary 
market value ofthe products of their fish- 
eries; as recorded in the: Jatest published re- 
ports (5-year average). No State may con- 
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tribute less than $2,000 annually toward the 
cost of the Commission. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY 
CONCERNED, TO MAKE PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS ON CERTAIN CLAIMS 
WHICH ARE CERTIFIED TO CON- 
GRESS 


The bill (H.R. 4247) to amend section 
2743 of title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary concerned to 
make partial payments on certain claims 
which are certified to Congress and to 
provide equivalent authority for admin- 
istrative settlement’ and ‘payment of 
claims under section 2733 of title 10, and 
section 715 of title 32, United States 
Code, was considered,.ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Task 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-972), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: : rf 

i PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legisiation is 
to amend section 2734 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, so that when a foreign 
claim is found to be meritorious in excess of 
the $15,000 figure authorized a8 the maxi- 
mum amount for administrative settlement 
under the section, the Secretary can make a 
payment in that amount and certify the 
balance to Congress for payment, 

The amended’ bill provides that the au- 
thority for payment of military claims under 
section 2733 of title 10 be increased to $15,- 
000, the amount authorized for foreign claims 
under section 2734, and that a similar provi- 
sion for partial payment be provided for such 
claims. The amended bill further provides 
that the provisions of section 715 of title 32 
of the United States Code be amended’ to 
provide the same authority for parallel pro- 
visions governing claims arising from certain 
National Guard duty or training activity. 


STATEMENT 

The House Report on H.R. 4247 relates the 
following: 

“The Department of the Air Force in be- 
half of the Department of Defense in a re- 
port’ to this committee on the. bill recom- 
mended that authority be granted the Sec- 
retary concerned to make a partial payment 
of $15,000 where a claim under section 2734 
of title 10 is found meritorious in an amount 
in excess of the $15,000 limit fixed in that 
section, The section in subsection (d) now 
requires that a claim in excess of that 
amount must be certified to the Congress for 
payment and no payment can be made on the 
claim until the Congress has acted. This, of 
course, imposes a hardship on persons who 
have suffered the greater losses, for if a claim 
is settled for a lesser amount, it can be paid 
administratively. The-report of the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force notes that the military 
claims provisions of section 2733 of title 10 
authorize partial payments in connection 
with claims settled under the authority of 
that section. This partial. payment provision 
originated as a bill before this committee in 
the 85th Congress and the committee is sat- 
isfied that this procedure has proven to bea 
practical and valuable aid in thé settlement 
of claims. Under this procedure, when a sert- 
ice has.come to an agreement with the 
claimant concerning the amount to be paid 
and hes received a signed claims settlement 
agreement, section 2733. authorizes a partial 
payment up to $5,000 and ithe\balance is 
certified to Congress for payment. The com- 
mittee agrees that it is logical that @ partial 
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payment provision be included in the provi- 
sions of section 2734 of title 10 concerning 
claims which arise as the,result of. noncom- 
bat activities of our military forces in foreign 
countries or as;the result of damage or injury 
which is caused;by'a member or civilian em- 
Ployee of our military forces in a foreign 
country. 

“The bill, H.R, 4247, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on Wednesday, March 
26, 1969. At that time, representatives of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force appeared to testify 
in. support of the bill. The testimony pre- 
sented by the witnesses on that date referred 
to the facts outlined above concerning the 
purpose and scope of the amendment pro- 
posed in the bill. The testimony at the hear- 
ing further pointed out that the enactment 
of this provision will not result in increased 
cost to the United States. The difference, of 
course, is that the partial payments will be 
paid from appropriations of the department 
concerned with the balance certified to Con- 
gress for payment by later appropriation. 
Presently direct appropriations by the Con- 
gress are made for -the full amount of the 
amount of the settled claim. It was also 
suggested that the words ‘to Congress’ be 
added to the bill following the word ‘excess’ 
on line 8 of page 1. The committee notes in 
this respect this would conform the language 
of subsection (d) of section 2734 to the 
language presently found-in subsection (d) 
of section 2733 and subsection. (d) of section 
715 of title 32,of the United States. Code. 

“At the hearing ọn; March 26, 1969, refer- 
ence was made, as has been noted, to section 
2733 of title 10, the section known as the 
Military Claims Act. A similar provision con- 
cerning National Guard claims, section: 715 
of title 32 of the United States Code, was 
also referred to at the hearing. The two 
sections just mentioned are similar in that 
they relate to claims arising from military 
activity. Section 715 was enacted into. law 
in- 1960 and the bill: which. proposed’ this 
addition to title 32 originated-as a bill before 
the committee.The provisions of section 715 
were patterned after the provisions of sec- 
tion 2733 and provide parallel authority for 
settlement of claims. arising from certain 
training activities: and duty by National 
Guard personnel. At. the hearing the wit- 
nesses were questioned as to why authority 
had been provided for the settlement of 
claims by foreign nationals up to $15,000 
when the proyisions of section. 2738 of title 
10 and section 715 of title 8:-limited admin- 
istrative authority for the payment of claims 
to $5,000. It was pointed out that the latter 
provisions relate to claims by citizens of the 
United States and that the provisions of 
section 2734 expressly exclude claims by our 
own nationals. It is also relevant to note 
that the Military Claims Act provisions of 
section 2733 are worldwide in»their applica- 
tion and it-is conceivable that in a foreign 
area an incident may give rise to claims by 
foreign nationals under section 2734 and by 
our own nationals under section 2733. It is 
illogical and also unfair for the limitations 
for administrative payment to be different. 
The information supplied to the committee 
concerning the value.and application of sec- 
tion 2734 in the settlement of claims over- 
seas demonstrates that this has been a val- 
uable and important. piece of legislation. 
The prompt and fair ‘settlement of claims 
under the authority of that section has 
often been an important factor in limiting 
the adverseeffects of unfortunate accidents 
and incidents overseas which might other- 
Wise haye increased. resentment;on the part 
of foreign’ Nationals and caused. difficulty 
for the United States. Testimony at the 
hearing on March 26, 1969, referred to the 
settlement’ of claims arising dut of the Palo- 
mares incident in Spain. Numerous ‘claims 
Were asserted when two U.S. aircraft collided 
over Spain. In ‘that ‘claims settlement? pro- 
gram, the authority for settlement was pro= 
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vided in section 2734. The authority pro- 
vided in section 2733 is a valuable~means 
for the settlement of military claims. On a 
number of occasions special legislation has 
passed the Congress removing the Hmitation 
on administrative settlement in section 2733 
in order to permit the settlement of a group 
of claims resulting from the crash of aircraft 
within the United States. The most recent 
of such bills is Public Law 89-65, which per- 
mitted the settlement of claims arising out 
of the crash of an Air Force aircraft at 
Wichita, Kans. The experience in connection 
with special legislation ‘as well ‘as the experi- 
ence reférred to above in connection with 
the claims program associated with “the 
claims at Palomares, Spain, demonstrates in 
the minds of the committee that the amend- 
ment proposed to section 2783 of title 10 
and section 715 of title 32, to increase settle- 
ment authority to $15,000 and provide par- 
tial payment authority in’ that amount of 
claims adjudicated in greater amounts, is 
& logical and needed step, It is therefore rec- 
ommended that the bill be amended to pro- 
vide’ such authority as well as adding the 
words ‘to the Congress’ recommended by the 
Air Force, and that the amended bill be con- 
sidered favorably.” 

The committee after a review of all of the 
foregoing concurs in’ the action taken by the 
House of Representativés and recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 4247, be considered 
favorably. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF ANNUAL RE- 
PORT TO CONGRESS ON ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SETTLEMENT OF PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY CLAIMS OF 
MILITARY PERSONNEL AND CIVIL- 
IAN EMPLOYEES 


The bill (R.4246) to discontinue the 
annual report to Congress as to the ád- 
ministrative settlement of personal prop- 
erty claims of milifary personnel. and 
civilian employees was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read. the third 
time, and passed: 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed inthe 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No! 
91-97), explaining the purpose of the 
measure, Sone 

There-being no-objection, the excerpt 
was ordered: to be:printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE at 

The purpose of the’ proposed legislation is 
to repeal section 3({e) of the Military Per- 
sonnel and Civilian Employees Claims Act of 
1964 so as to permit Federal agencies ‘to dis- 
continue annual reports to Congress of ad- 
ministrative settlements of personal property 
claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees. i So s 

STATEMENT rah 

The House-report,on H.R, 4246 relates the 
following: TEN 

The Department of the Army in its report 
to the committee in, behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Defense strongly recommended. the 
favorable consideration of the bill. This posi- 
tion was cleared end approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and therefore represents the 
position of all departments and agencies iny 
cluded. within. the coverage. of the Military 
Personnel and Civilian Claims Act of 1964, 
as amended, 31 U.S.C, 240, 241, and 242. <. 

Subsection (êf of section 3 of the act.now 
requires’ that the head of each agency must 
feport each year’ to Congress oh claims set- 
tied under’ this Section’ The Department of 
thé Army ii its report noted that’ these de- 
tailed reports are burdensome and expensive 
to “~prepare’ and ‘are of doubtful value. The 
report mustincludé for each claim the:name 
of the claimant, the amount claimed; andthe 
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amount paid. Other claims statutes admin- 
istered by the military departments do not 
require such a detailed annual report to 
Congress. Similar reporting requirements 
were formerly contained in the so-called 
Maritime Claims Settlement Act (10 U.S.C. 
4805 and 9805) and the so-called Federal 
Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2673) but these 
requirements were repealed by the act of 
June 29, 1960, Public Law 86-533 (78 Stat. 
247), and the act of November 8, 1965, Public 
Law 89-348 (78 Stat. 1310), respectively. 

In considering this legislation, the com- 
mittee has reviewed the legislative history 
of Public Law 86-533 and Public Law 89-348. 
In the report of the House Committee on 
Government Operations (H. Rept. 1458 of the 
86th Cong., second sess.) on S. 899, the bill 
which became Public Law 86-533, the com- 
mittee discussed the reasons justifying dis- 
continuing the reports then required under 
sections 4805 and 9805 of title 10, United 
States Code. These sections required re- 
ports concerning admiralty claims settled un- 
der sections 4802, 4803, 4804, 9802, 9803, and 
9804 of that title. Sections 4802 and 9802 per- 
mit the settlement and payment of claims 
against the United States for $500,000 or less, 
with provision for certification of claims 
which exceed that amount to the Congress 
for payment. Sections 4803 and 9803 concern 
admiralty claims by the United States and 
provide authority for settlement when the 
‘amount to be received by the United States 
does not exceed $500,000. Sections. 4804 and 
9804 concern settlements and receipt of pay- 
ment for claims’ by the United States for 
claims for salvage services performed for a 
vessel by the Army or Air Force, respectively. 
The purpose of these sections have been de- 
tailed to show the nature of potential claims 
that were involved. It was concluded in 1960 
that the reports required in sections 4805 and 
9805 of title.10 were unnecessary and the 
Government Operations Committee noted 
that the records concerning the claims would 
be maintained and the information would 
continue to be available to Congress. It was 
further noted that from a practical stand- 
point, there was no need for the reports. 

The other precedent referred to by the 
report of the Department of the Army on the 
present bill is that of the deletion of a re- 
quirement of annual reports of administra- 
tive settlements of tort claims pursuant to 
section 2672 of title 28. This section, which 
then permitted settlements up to $2,500, now 
permits the settlement of claims by the head 
of each Federal agency or his designee in 
the amount of $25,000 or less, or, when prior 
approval is given by the Attorney General, in 
any amount. As has been noted, in 1965, sec- 
tion 2673, the section which required annual 
reports of settlements under section 2672, 
was repealed by Public Law 89-348. In House 
Report 1169 of the 89th Congress, first ses- 
sion, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions stated concerning the report under 
section 2673 “Such reports are of no value 
to preparing agencies and of no known use 
to Congress. Data relating to each claim are 
reviewed by the General Accounting Office 
and are available for review by the Congress 
whenever such action may be desired.” 

The committee has concluded that both 
of the laws referred to above can be taken 
&s precedents for the repeal of the reporting 
requirement contained in section 3(e) of the 
Military Personnel and Civilian Claims Act 
of 1964. The bill, H.R. 4246, was the subject 
of a subcommittee hearing on March 18, 1969. 
The testimony presented at that hearing 
established that the conclusions of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee in connec- 
tion with the changes effected in 1960 and 
1965 are applicable to this reporting. situa- 
tion. The witnesses at the hearing pointed 
out that complete data as to each € 
settled by the departments and agencies will 
be available to the Congress. This point was 
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also made in the report of the Department 
of the Army. That report also noted that in- 
formation concerning the number and 
amount of claims settled by the military 
departments under the Military Personnel 
and Civilian Claims Act of 1964 is furnished 
to the Congress each year in support of the 
annual budget estimates. 

The Army noted in its report that enact- 
ment of this bill will result in substantial 
savings in administering the Military Per- 
sonnel and Civilian Claims Act of 1964. The 
elimination of this report will result in a 
saving of material, storage space, and man- 
power, all of which the Army observed could 
be used for more essential governmental 
purposes. At the hearing the Army witness 
stated that the report prepared by the Army 
Claims Service is based on information sub- 
mitted by claims approval and settlement 
authorities in the field. The Army report for 
fiscal year 1968 included over 37,000 claims 
and consisted of approximately 1,000 single 
spaced typed pages. It was estimated that 
the actual preparation of the report requires 
the services of personnel equaling one-half 
of a man-year or a cost of approximately $4,- 
850. It was further noted that additional 
man-days are required for checking the re- 
port for completeness and accuracy. These 
figures did not take into consideration the 
number of man-hours spent in field offices 
in compiling the specific information neces- 
sary for this report. While the military de- 
partments handle a larger percentage of 
claims under this statute than do many of 
the other departments and agencies, it may 
be concluded that the preparation of each 
report requires a proportionate expenditure 
of time and effort by their personnel. This 
cost and effort on the part of Government 
personnel should be balanced by the utility 
and value of the report received. This com- 
mittee has found that other than indicating 
the number of claims involved and giving 
some indication of the average size of the 
claim .the information has not been of 
marked value to the committee. 

The Military Personnel and Civilian Claims 
Act of 1964 was amended in 1965 as a result 
of the enactment of a bill which originated 
before this committee. Subsequent to that 
time the committee, and particularly its sub- 
committee with jurisdiction over claims, has 
considered the application and possible im- 
plementation of the act. In each instance 
the committee secured specific information 
from departments and agencies concerning 
claims settled under the act, and the com- 
mittee’s experience bears out the statements 
in the Department of the Army report that 
information ofthis sort is readily available 
to the Congress whenever it is needed. 

In view of the factors outlined in -this 
report and in the report of the Department 
of the Army which is set out following this 
report, the committee recommends that the 
bill H.R. 4246 be considered favorably. 

The committee after a review of all of the 
foregoing concurs in the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 4246, be considered fav- 
orably. 


PIERRE SAMUEL DU PONT DARDEN 


The bill (H.R. 3348) for the relief of 
the estate of Pierre Samuel du Pont 
Darden was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-970), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to permit the administrator of the estate 
of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden to file a 
claim for credit or refund of overpayment of 
Mr. Darden’s Federal income taxes for the 
taxable year 1959 at any time within 1 year 
after the bill's enactment, and would permit 
a credit or refund of any such overpayment 
notwithstanding any period of limitations or 
lapse of time. 

STATEMENT 


House Report 1692 of the 90th Congress of 
the House Judiciary Committee relates the 
facts of the case as follows: 

The bill, H.R. 7502 was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on June 19, 1968. The 
testimony at that hearing indicated that a 
tax refund claim referred to in the bill is 
based on the fact that there was an actual 
overpayment of the estimated tax paid by 
Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden for the year 
1959 in April of that year. In its report on 
the matter, the Treasury Department has 
indicated that it is opposed to legislative re- 
lief in granting authority for the considèra- 
tion of a refund claim on the ground that 
such relief would be discriminatory in that 
it would extend relief in an individual case 
where similarly situated taxpayers would not 
have the same relief. The committee has 
carefully considered this objection and feels 
that the circumstances of this particular 
case are sufficiently unique that it would not 
have the precedential effect ascribed to it by 
the Treasury Department. 

First of all this case deals with an esti- 
mated taxpayment which was subsequently 
determined to have been greater than the 
amount which would have been due on the 
basis of a tax return filed by the executor of 
the taxpayer's estate after the taxpayer was 
held to have lost his life at sea, The circum- 
stances of the death were the complicating 
factors which delayed the refund claim in 
this case. In substance, they were based on 
these facts: 

In late November of 1959, Mr. Darden left 
his home in Norfolk, Va., stating that he 
and a friend were going to Florida by way 
of the inland waterway in a boat named 
White Puss. It later developed that he had 
advised an uncle that he was going to Ber- 
muda but was not advising any member of 
his immediate family of the same. Since that 
time, Mr. Darden has not been heard from 
although the U.S. Coast Guard, Navy, Air 
Force, and merchant vessels made an exten- 
sive search in December of 1959. 

The committee was advised that a Coast 
Guard report dated August 19, 1960, made 
several conclusions; conclusion 12 being “that 
on the basis of the evidence available in this 
case, no reasonable conclusion as to the 
whereabouts or status of the White Puss or 
its occupants can be reached at this time. 

Mr.* Colgate W. Darden, Jr., father of 
Pierre S. du Pont Darden, in 1961 or early 
1962, discussed the legal problems involved 
with his lawyer and no conclusions were 
reached because of the law in Virginia that 
requires the passage of 7 years before pre- 
sumption of death. 

The father was contacted by phone at least 
twice by representatives of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service and on one occasion a repre- 
sentative of the IRS called at his home look- 
ing for Pierre S. du Pont Darden and was 
told the facts and appeared satisfied. 

The testimony at the hearing indicated 
that from November 1959 until March 1965, 
when.an administrator was appointed by 
court and date of death fixed, November 24, 
1959, that no person was clearly charged 
with the care of the property of Pierre 
Darden. 

The Treasury Department report indicated 
that prior to the actual court determina- 
tion that Samuel du Pont Darden had lost 
his life at sea in November of 1959, there 
were some actions relating to the financial 
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affairs of the decedent. At the hearing, con- 
Siderable téstimony was presented in ex- 
planation of these particular actions. It 
appears that these were routine matters 
that were consistent with a temporary ab- 
sence and consisted primarily of a deposit 
of certain checks to Samuel du Pont Dar- 
den’s checking account. The transfer of 
fractionai shares of stock indicated in the 
Treasury Jepartment report to haye been 
made by the father was stated at the hear- 
ing to have been accomplished by the com- 
pany involved without any direction or au- 
thorization on the part of the father. In 
summary, it appears that the circumstances 
of the disappearance of the son plus the 
complex issues concerning the date of death 
or the presumption of death under applicable 
law served to complicate the filing of the 
refund claim whicn is the subject of this 
bill. Under these unusual circumstances, the 
committee :«'s that legislative relief is 
appropriate and sccord.ngly, it is recom- 
mended that the bill be considered favor- 
ably. 

Tha committee is in agreement with the 
coviclusic 2s reached by the House Judiciary 
Committee that this bill be favorably con- 
sidered. Accordingly, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of H.R, 3348 
without amendment. 


JOHN THOMAS COSBY, JR. 
The bill (H.R. 2275) for the relief of 
John Thomas Cosby, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOECK KUNCEK 


The bill (H.R. 1698) for the relief of 
Joeck Kuncek was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to haye printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-968) , explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed ‘legislation is 
to relieve Joeck Kuncek of all liability to the 
United States in the amount of $11,462.23, 
representing overpayments of retired pay 
made in the period from July 26, 1954, to 
January 1, 1967, as the result of administra- 
tive error. The bill would further authorize 
a refund of any amounts repaid or withheld 
by reason of this liability. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of the Army in its report 
on the bill stated that‘in view of the hard- 
ship imposed on the retired officer, the De- 
partment would not oppose the bill. The 
Comptroller General in a report on the same 
bill questioned legislative relief but stated 
that relief in this instance involves a matter 
of policy for the Congress to decide. 

Mr. Joeck Kuncek enlisted on July 16, 
1924, and served continuously until honor- 
ably discharged on October 27, 1942, in the 
grade of master sergeant to accept a com- 
mission as a second lieutenant, Army of the 
United States. On April 11, 1944, he was pro- 
moted to the grade of first lieutenant. On 
March 7, 1947, he was released from active 
duty as an officer and on March 10, 1947, he 
reenlisted in the Regular Army On May 31, 
1947, he was placed on the retired list and 
transferred to the Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
under Public Law 190, 79th Congress (now 
codified as 10 U.S.C. 3914), with credit. for 
22 years, 10 months, ar 1 5 days active Fed- 
eral service for basic pay purposes. On. July 
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25, 1954, he was discharged from the Army 
Reserve, with 30 years of active and inactive 
service, and advanced to the grade of first 
lieutenant onthe retired list under section 
203(e), Public Law 810, 80th Congress, as 
amended (now codified as 10 U.S.C. 3964). 
Upon his advancement on the retired list he 
was entitled to retired pay based upon the 
basic pay for the grade to which advanced 
and his 23 years of active Federal service (a 
fraction more than one-half counts as a 
year). In recomputing his retired pay, Kun- 
cek was erroneously credited with 30 years 
active federal service and paid 75 percent (30 
times 244 percent) of the basic pay for a first 
lieutenant instead of the authorized 571, 
percent (23 times 214 percent). As a result of 
this error, Kuncek was overpaid retired pay 
in the total amount of $11,462.23. 

The facts outlined above and detailed in 
the departmental report demonstrate that 
the overpayment in this instance occurred 
as the result of an administrative error on 
the part of Government personnel in com- 
puting retired pay. The confusion occurred 
when combined active and inactive service 
were taken as a basis for the computation 
rather than the 23 years of active Federal 
service which should have been the basis for 
the computation. As has been noted this error 
was continued over the extended period of 
more than 12 years. The Department of the 
Army in its report states that its investi- 
gation had disclosed that these overpayments 
resulted solely from administrative error by 
the Department of the Army personnel. The 
Army further found that there was no indi- 
cation ‘that Mr. Kuncek was not justified 
in relying on the retired pay computation 
made by Army personnel: Similarly, the Army 
found that there was nothing to indicate a 
lack of good faith in receiving the monthly 
checks. The committee has further concluded 
that the fact that Mr. Kuncek is now ap- 
proaching 66 years of age and other factors 
outlined in the Army report demonstrate 
that repayment is a clear hardship on the 
retired officer. In 1967, the Army stated that 
Mr. Kuncek’s wife had suffered a heart at- 
tack 2 years previously and Mr. Kuncek had 
to negotiate a substantial personal loan to 
psy hospital and doctors’ fees. The Army, 
found that Mr. Kuncek had no property ex- 
cept a car given him by his children and 
that he has no source of income other than 
his retirement pay. In view of these circum- 
stances the Army did not oppose the bill. 

This bill ts -similar to.many that the 
committee has fayorably considered in the 
past few. years. The overpayments to the 
serviceman were made through administra- 
tive error. The claimant received the over- 
payments in good faith and repaying the 
amount paid would impose undue financial 
hardship on the claimant. In view of these 
facts, the committee is of the opinion that 
the bill is meritorious and recommends it 
favorably. 

Attached hereto and made a part hereof 
are the reports oma similar bill from the De- 
partment of the Army and the Comptroller 
General to the House Judiciary Committee. 


THE PLYMOUTH-PROVINCETOWN 
CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


The bill (S. 2916) to establish the Ply- 
mouth-Provineetown Celebration Com- 
mission was considered, ordered to’ be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2916 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in rec- 
Ognition of the three hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary, in 1970, of the landing of the 
Pilgrims ‘at Provincetown and Plymouth, 
which lead to permanent settlements whose 
influence on our history, culture, law, and 
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commerce extends through the present day, 
there is hereby established the Plymouth- 
Provincetown Celebration Commission (here- 
after referred to as the “Commission”), for 
the purpose of developing suitable plans for, 
and conducting the celebration of, such an- 
niversary in 1970. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of fifteen members as follows: 

(1) five- Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President pro tempore of 
the Senate; 

(2). five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and 

(3) five members to be appointed by the 
President. 

(b) The President shall, at the time of 
appointment, designate one of the members 
appointed by him to serve as Chairman. 

(c) The members of the Commission shall 
serve without compensation, but shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in car- 
rying out the duties of the Commission. 

(a) Within ninety days after the termina- 
tion of such celebration, the Commission 
shall furnish a report of its activities, in- 
cluding an accounting of funds received and 
expended, to the Congress. Upon submission 
of such report to the Congress, the Commis- 
sion. shall terminate. 

Src. 3. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, the Commission is authorized— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary, with- 
out regard to the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and without re- 
gard to the provisions of chapter 51 and 
subchapter TII of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates; 

(2) to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, ‘at rates for individuals not to exceed 
$100 per diem; 

(3) to aceept and to utilize the services 
of voluntary and uncompensated personnel 
and reimburse them for travel expenses, 
including per diem, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United: States .Code; 

(4) to solicit and to accept gifts of money 
or property; 

(5) to procure supplies, services; and prop- 
erty, and to make contracts, without re- 
gard to the ‘laws and procedures applicable 
to Federal agencies; 

(6) to request the assistamce and advice 
of,- and to cooperate with, civic, historic 
and patriotic bodies, institutions of learn- 
ing, and State and local governments; 

(Ty to request the cooperaton and assist- 
ance of such Federal departments and agen- 
cies a8 may be appropriate; 

(8) to invite the participation of such 
other nations as may be appropriate, with 
the assistance and advice of the Department 
of State; and 

(9) to make such expenditures as it may 
deem advisable from funds appropriated 
or received as gifts. 

Sec. 4. Any property acquired by the Com- 
mission remaining upon termination of such 
celebration is the property of the United 
States and may be used by the Secretary of 
the Interior for purposes of the national park 
System or may be disposed of as‘ surplus 
property. The net revenue, after payment 
of Commission expenses, is the property of 
the United States and shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $100,000 to carry 
ou} the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask ` 
unanimous consent-to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-961) , explaining the purposes of the 
measure, e 
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“There being no objection, the excerpt 


was ordered to:be printed in the RECORD; 


a8 follows: 
; PURPOSE 
The purpose of the proposed législation is 
to create a 15-member Plymouth-Province- 
town Celebration Commission for the purpose 
of developing suitable plans for, and con- 
ducting the celebration of the 350th an- 
niversaty of the landing of the Pilgrims. at 
Provincetown and Plymouth, which led to 
permanent settlement whose influence on our 
history, chiture, law, and commerce extends 
through the present day. 
STATEMENT 


This Nation’ will celebrate the 350th an- 
niversary in 1970 which recalls the courage 
of men who explored the New World. On 
Septertiber 6; 1620, the square-rigged English 
vessel Mayflower cleared Plymouth, England, 
carrying 101 passengers bound for America. 

It seems fitting that the Congress should 
involve the Nation in the planning of the 
350th anniversary of Provincetown—the site 
where the Mayflower first anchored and 
where thé historic Mayflower Compact was 
drafted—and Plymouth, Mass,—the first 
settlénient in English-speaking America. 

To carry out the commemoration of this 
event the proposed legislation creates & 15- 
member Commission composed of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate to be appointed by the 
President pro tempore, five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House, and five public 
memibers to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, one of whom will be 
designated to serve as Chairman, The mem- 
bers of the Commission shall serve without 
compensation, but. shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ¢X~ 
penses incurred by them in carrying out the 
dutiés of the’Commission: 4 

Within 90 days after the termination of 
such celebration, the Commission shall fur- 
nish a report of its activities, including an 
accounting of finds received and expended, 
to the Congress. Upon. submission of such 
report to the Congress, the Commission shall 

ke f 


terminate. l 

Section’ 5 of S:+2916 would authorize an 
appropriation” of $100,000 to carry out the 
purpose of this act. The committee has been 


advised that so far $134,000 has been re- 
ceived In private donations, $30,000 from the 
State of Massachusetts, $30,000 from the city 
of Plymouth and $20,000 from the city of 
Provincetown. 

The committee has been furnished a jus- 
tifieation for the $100,000 of Federal funds 


to carry out the purposes of the bill. The 
expenses of the Commission and the justi- 


fication are as follows: 

1. Funding of 1920 celebration compared 
to 1970 celebration 

In 1920, the following funds were appro- 
priated: 


“To date; the following funds have been 
appropriated or raised: 


Private donation. 
State funds 
Local funds {yearly appropriation) : 


2. Use of appropriated Federal funds 
(a) Administrative 


expenses 
Executive director... 
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1. Capital improvements—The commu- 
nity of Plymouth plans to build a Pilgrim 
féuntain to honor the founders of Plymouth. 
Total cost of the fountain $75,000. The Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has agreed to 
absorb 50 percent of the cost. The Federal 
Government could bear 25 percent of the 
cost and the town of Plymouth would con- 
tribute 25 percent. 

In addition, the town of Plymouth wishes 
to purchasé privately held land which now 
separates two parcels of publicly owned land. 
Purchase of the land would allow the com- 
munity to establish a large park within 
walking distance of Plymouth Rock. 

2. Program expenses——The Federal Gov- 
ernmeént could assume the cost of producing 
a reenactment of “The Pilgrim Spirit’”—a 
play written for the 300th anniversary cele- 
bration. 

The Federal Government could assume the 
cost of informing the American people about 
the anniversary and encourage the participa- 
tion of every State. 

The Federal Government could assume the 
cost of planning and conducting the 350th 
anniversary of Thanksgiving, in November of 
1971. 

The Federal Commission could assist the 
local communities by gaining the aid and 
interest of appropriate Federal agencies and 
councils in program development for the 
anniversary celebration. 

It,is difficult to specifically enumerate the 
amounts of money such program involve- 
ment would require. It is also important to 
allow the Commission, once established, to 
develop its own ideas and programs to help 
focus national attention and foster national 
participation in this most significant historic 
anniversary, 

The committee has been informed that 
England and Holland have already indicated 
their interest in participating in the 350th 
anniversary and both nations haye planned 
their own celebrations to commemorate their 
ancestors’ role in the successful voyage of 
the Mayflower and in the settling of the 
Plymouth Colony. 

The committee after a review of the fore- 
going believes that the bill is meritorious and 
recommends favorable consideration of S. 
2916, without amendment. 


CARLETON R. McQUOWN 


The resolution (S. Res. 193) to refer 
the bill (S. 1418) entitled “A bill for the 
relief of Carleton R. McQuown” to the 
Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims for a report thereon, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 193 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 1418) entitled 
“A pill for the relief of Carleton R. Mc- 
Quown”, now pending in the Senate, together 
with all the accompanying papers, is hereby 
referred to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims; and the Chief Commissioner 
of the Court of Claims shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1492 and 2509 of title. 28, United 
States Code, and Report to the Senate, at 
the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 


the nature and character of the demand as 


a claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 


claimant, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous, consent to have printed in 
the Record an-excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-974), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. : 

There being ‘no Objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the REC- 


orp, as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of this resolution is to refer 
the bill, S, 1418, entitled “A Bill for the 
Relief of Carleton R. McQuown,” now pend- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims, to authorize 
the Chief Commissioner of the Court of 
Claims to proceed with’ the same in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 1492 and 
2509-of title:28, United States Code, and re- 
port to*the Senatè, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as. shall be sufficient to in- 
form the Congress of the nature and charac- 
ter of the demand as a claim, legal or equi- 
table, against the United States and the 
amount, if any; legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 

Specifically, this resolution would.send to 
the Court of Claims the question of whether 
the claimant is entitled to certain compensa- 
tion payments from the United States for 
his undisputed overtime work while employed 
as an investigator by the Alcohol and Tobacco 
Tax Division, Internal Revenue Service, dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1945, through 
June 30, 1955. 

STATEMENT 


Legislation authorizing Government com- 
pensation payment for the extensive overtime 
work of the,claimant was introduced in the 
87th, 88th, and 89th Congresses. In the 87th 
Congress a bill for relief was introduced, 
reported favorably by the House Judiciary 
Committee, and placed on the calendar, How- 
ever, no floor-action was taken. In the 88th 
Congress no action was taken on the bill. 
In the 89th Congress the bill was introduced 
again, and postponed in committee, primar- 
ily on the ground that no, individual bill 
should be passed to compensate for overtime 
services until “a comprehensive study” of the 
matter were made. 

Because of the difficulty involved irn- re- 
introducing this legislation in -the House 
due to the adverse action in previous Con~ 
gresses, and especially In view of the recent 
“study” by the U.S. Court of Claims, a bill 
with an accompanying resolution referring 
the case to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims was introduced in the Sen- 
ate in the 90th Congress so that a report 
might be compiled on the merits. No action 
was taken by the Senate: 

This bill and resolution are identical to 
those introduced in the 90th Congress. 

The facts of the case as set forth in the 
87th Congress by the House Juditiary Com- 
mittee which reported the similar bill favor- 
ably after an extensive hearing regarding 
this claim, are as follows: 

Mr. Carleton R. McQuown, Mr. Thomas A. 
Pruett, and Mr. James E. Rowles have ap- 
pealed to Congress for overtime compensation 
for services they rendered the Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The nature of their work was such 
that these three employees found it impos- 
sible to work set hours or to confine their 
workday to the normal 8-hour day, These 
facts were discussed in a hearing held in 
connection with the bill H.R, 4950 on May 23, 
1962. The testimony at that hearing indi- 
cated that they were often compelled to keep 
an illegal distillery under surveillance for 
hours at a time until the operators of the 
distillery appeared. It was the understanding 
of Mr. McQuown, Mr, Pruett, and Mr. Rowles 
when they assumed their duties with the 


1 Tabutt et al. v. United States, 121 Ct. Cl. 
495 (1952); Arnvid Anderson ét al. v. United 
States, 136 Ct. Cl. 365 (1956); Albright et al. 
v. United States, 161 ‘St. Cl. 166- (1963); 
Adams et al: yv United States, 162 Ot. Cl. 766 
(1968); Byrnes v. United States, 163 Ct. Cl. 
167 (1963). s rd 
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Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division that in fact 
mo regular working hours could. be main- 
tained and further that they would be sub- 
ject to call at all hours of the day and night 
as the situation might require. The men were, 
therefore, under the impression that they 
had no choice in the matter but to perform 
their services without regard to time limita- 
tions. In this connection, the following state- 
mënt was filed with the Committee on the 
day of the subcommittee hearing: 

"Re H.R. 4950 (Carleton R. McQuown, 
Thomas. A, Pruett, James E. Rowles) .” 

“To Whom It May Concern: 

“I, W., Knox Johnston, former supervisor 
in charge of the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Unit, U.S. Treasury, State of Georgia, with 
headquarters ii Atlanta, Ga., having been 
appointed to the position of supérvisor in 
1934, and having seryed in said position until 
my retirement in 1954, had during this period 
of time, Carleton R. McQuown, Thomas, A. 
Prnett, and James E. Rowles working under 
my immediate supervision. 

“When they began working in the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Unit, T instructed them that 
no regular working hours could be main- 
tained, that they would be subject to call at 
all hours during the 24-hour day, and when 
assigned to an investigation, they would be 
required to complete the investigation re- 
gardléss of the amount of time involved, All 
investigators who worked ‘under my super- 
vision were subject” to 24-hour call, if 
necessary. £ f 

“When the Congress passed the overtime 
pay. bill in 1945 coyering Government em- 
ployees, there was some question as to how 
it would apply to the men in our unit. As the 
particulars were not clear, I instructed the 
men that they were to continue working as in 
the past, as the work done by the investi- 
gators could not always be completed ina 
regular 8-hour workday. The men under my 
supervision were expected to-continue their 
work until the assignment was completed 
Tegardless of the hours required, en 

“My office’ prepared a weekly statement 
of the number of hotirs of overtime worked 
by each investigator and it was submitted 
to the district office of the Alcohol and To- 
bacco Tax Unit. ? 

“Should ‘an investigator have failed to per- 
form his duty as instructed; he would have 
been subject to reprimand; suspension, dis- 
missal, or some other punitive action. 

_ “This 16th day of February 1962,.- .< 
W; KNOX JOHNSTON.” 


At the hearing on the bill, Mr. McQuown 
appeared and testified in behalf.of his own 
claim, Mr. McQuown was questioned as to 
their understanding regarding their entitle- 
ment to overtime and whether they made 
any effort to claim’ it during the period in 
which it was performed. Mr. McQuown re- 
plied: 

“We never did anything because we were 
toldwe’ were told that our overtime was 
being reported, and we were told that we 
would have to work or we would'’be fired; and 
we made no effort whatsoever to put ourselves 
in a position where our jobs would be jeop- 
ardized because I was at an age, if I was left 
out, I couldn’t have gotten a job.” 

Subsequently, the men did submit claims 
and they were rejected by the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The report of the Department of the Treas- 
ury on the bill opposed relief on the ground 
that the work performed by these men was 
“voluntary.” This is the position adopted by 
the Comptroller General in disallowing the 
claims of Mr. McQuown, Mr. Pruett, and Mr. 
Rowles. 

In view of the facts brought out in the 
hearing and in the material submitted to 
the committee, it is recommended that the 
bill be considered favorably. 

The Secretary of the has consist- 
ently opposed enactment of this legislation 
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as is evidenced in its reports in the 87th 
Congréss ‘and ‘the 90th “Congress: 

The main issue raised in the case seems 
to be.one of interpreting a statute, a question 
of law or equity. This would indicate that 
the proper procedure*here would be to refer 
the case to the- Chief, Commissioner -of -the 
U.S. Court of Claims for his in tation 
of the statute and its applicability to the 
particular facts of this case. 

Therefore, In view of the question ‘of law 
involved, the differtiices°of opinion “within 
the three branches of the Government, the 
resultant ` discrepancies in cOémpensation 
awarded for overtime agency work,’ thé equi- 
ties of thé particular situation, and the many 
‘recent decisions of the U.S. Court of Claims, 
this committee feels that, both practically 


and’ constitutionally, the case should ‘be rè- : 


ferred to the Chief Commissioner of the U.S. 
Court of ‘Claims for @ report on the merits 
since he “would have more expertise on the 
subject ‘and would be more Gapable to decide 
questions raised by this particular case, Ac- 
cordingly, this committee recommends that 
the resolution be agreed to. 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3630) to amend the joint resolu- 
tion establishing the American Revyolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to establish the American Revolu- 


tion Bicentennial Commission, and for other ` 


purposes”, approved July 4, 1966, 80 Stat. 
259), as amended, is further amended— 

(1) by adding in section 2(b) (3) the words 
“the Secretary of Housing and Urbah De- 
velopment and the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation,” after the words “the Secretary of 
Commerce,”; © 

(2) by deleting in section 6(c) everything 
after the-word “section” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “3109 of title 5, United 
‘States Code.”; 

(3) by adding an additional section 6(g) to 
read as follows: 

“SEC. 6. (§) Whoever; except as authorized 
under rules and regulations issued by the 
Commission, knowingly manufactures, re- 
produces, or uses ‘any logos, symbols; or 
marks originated under authority of and 
certified by the Commission for tise in con- 
nection with® the commemoration of the 
American Revolution “bicentennial or any 
facsimile thereof, or in such a ‘manner. as 
Suggests any such logos, syitibols, or marks, 
Shall be fined not more than $250 or im- 
prisoned not more than‘six months or both: 
Provided, That’ this section shall be applied 
upon publication in the Federal Register of 
notification of certification hereunder by the 
Commission with respect to each such logo, 
symbol, or mark.”; 

(4) by deleting section 7(a) and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 7. (a) There’ is authorizéd to be 
appropriated not to exceed $373,000 for the 
period through fiscal year 1971,” 


The amendment was agreed: to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-976), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There+being no objection, the excerpt 

_ was ordefed to be printed in the Recogp, 
“as follows: å 


“mènt and the 
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PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT 
The purpose of the amendment in the na- 


pbure of a substitute is to incorporate new 
language suggested by the Commission to 


carry. out its p 8nd limit the author- 


urposes, 
ization to: $373,000 for. fiscal 1971. 


PURPOSE: 

The purpose of the proposed “legisiation, 
as amended, is to ament fie joint résolu- 
tion establishing the Ameétican Revolution 
Bicentennial ‘Commission sò ‘as ‘to’ add -the 
Secretary of Housing atid Urban- Develop- 
y ‘Of Transportation 
as members of the Commission and to au- 
thorize appropriations not to exceed $373,000 
for fiscal year 1971. 


STATEMENT. 


The- American ‘Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission was established on July 4, 1966, 
under provisions of Public Law 89-491 (80 
Stat. 259). The statute places on the Com- 
mission the responsibility of planning, en- 


~couraging, developing, and coordinating the 


commemoration during the bicentennial era. 

Broadly representative of both the Govern- 
ment and private citizens, the Commission 
has 35 members. Four are Members of the 
Senate who are appointed by the President of 
the Senate and four are Members of the 
House of Representatives appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Also as members are 
the Secretary of State, the Attorney Gen-« 
eral of the United States; the Secretaries of 
the Interior, Defense, Commerce, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Librarian of 
Congress, Secretary.,of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Archivist of the United States, and 
Chairman of the, Federal Council on the Arts 
and Humanities. 

Seventeen members: are appointed by the 
President from private life, one of whom is 
designated by the President to serve as Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

Four of the 17 members appointed to the 
Commission by President Johnson in Janu- 
ary 1967,are serving today, Three other mem- 
bers who were among the initial appointees 
have. recently resigned from the Commission 
because of more pressing business commit- 
ments, 

Central to the effective discharge of its re- 
sponsibilities is the development by the Com- 
mission of a national plan of commemorative 
activities throughout the. Nation, This is to 
be in the nature of a report to the President 
to be transmitted to the Congress recom- 
mending activities and observances during 
the bicentennial era which are appropriate 
to the bicentennial. > 

The original legislation establishing the 
Commission required this report to pe sup- 
mitted on or before July 4, 1968, subsequently 
extended by amendment to July 4, 1970. The 
amended legislation authorized appropria- 
tions and Congress appropriated $150,000 to 
the Commission in fiscal year 1969, $77,000 of 
which has been carried over to the current 
fiscal year, Fiscal year 1970 appropriations for 
the Commission amounted to $175,000, giv- 
ing the Commission a total of $252,000 avail- 
able during this fiscal year. 

The first elements of the staff were orga- 
nized during January 1969. New members of 
the Commission were appointed and others 
continued by President Nixon on July 3, 1969. 

Since July 4, 1969, the full Commission has 
held five meetings and numerous meetings 
of its subcommittees. It has been given au- 
thority by the Bureau of the Budget to in- 
crease the size of its staff paid from its own 
funds from four to 10 full-time permanent 
employees. 

The Commission is mindful that, as stated 
in the joint resolution, the bicentenrlal 
should ‘be predicated on the ideas and prin- 
ciples on which the Nation was founded. ‘The 
bicentennial offers America a compelling op- 


pporvunity to review 200 years: of, freedom, to 


recall with justifiable pride the heritage, the 
growth, and the accomplishments of two cen- 
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turies, and to look forward to the Nation’s 
third century, committing Americans, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to the fulfillment of 
those national goals which have not yet been 
achieved. As the Commission has stated, 
“Some of this work will be solemn—some will 
be festive, because the 200th birthday of our 
country should be at once a joyous celebra- 
tion and a solemn. rededication.” 

To be successful, however, the celebration 
of the bicentennial must be a truly national 
occasion, with a role and sense of personal 
involvement for every citizen, every commu- 
nity, and every organization. It is this sense 
of involvement that the Commission seeks to 
encourage in the discharge of its responsibili- 
ties. 

The Commission’s major -efforts to date 
have been devoted to the collection of infor- 
mation and formulation of ideas to be in- 
cluded in the National Bicentennial Plan 
which will ‘be submitted to the President. 
The plan will catalog programs and activities 
which are representative of the types of 
events appropriate to the occasion, The Com- 
mission and its staff are in contact with 
interested individuals and organizations in 
many fields of endeavor at the local, State, 
national, and international levels. 

Indicative of the broad scope of the Com- 
mission’s efforts to develop a coordinated 
program of commemorative activities 
throughout the Nation are the following: 

1; The Governor of each State, territory, 
and of the Commonweéalth of Puerto Rico 
has been asked to establish a bicentennial 
commission to work with the Commission 
and its staff in developing program plans and 
in generating a sense of involvement on the 
part of the people. Sixteen States and ter- 
ritories thus far have created such organiza- 
tions: In addition, 28 Governors have ap- 
pointed a representative in anticipation of 
the establishment of similar commissions. 
A number of cities have also established bi- 
centennial commissions, and recommenda- 
tions from all of these» groups were to be 
submitted to the Commission by April 1, 
1970. - 

2. The Commission has established six com- 
mittees comprised of its members to work 
with national organizations in the fields of 
(a) arts and humanities; (b) commerce, 
agriculture, and labor; (c) events and expo- 
sitions; (d) media; (e) patriotic, voluntary 
and sefvice organizations; and (f) sciences, 
Recommendations from these committees 
were to be submitted by April 1, 1970. 

3. Approximately 100 prominent citizens 
have been asked for their individual recom- 
mendations concerning the commemoration 
of the bicentennial. 

-4. Sixty Federal agencies have been asked 
to identify which of ‘their programs and 
activities fall within the framework of the 
national plan. 

5. The ex officio members of the Commis- 
sion who represent the 10 departments and 
agencies are preparing their recommenda- 
tions for participation in the bicentennial. 

The Commission is seeking the broadest 
possible range of concépts appropriate for 
commemorating the Nation’s bicentennial at 
National, State, local, and international lev- 
els. The results of these efforts are now be- 
ginning to bear fruit. 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 546) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to provide for the commemoration of 
the 100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Yellowstone National Park, and 
for other purposés, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-962), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
designate the Secretary of the Interior to 
request the President to issue a proclama- 
tion designating the year 1972 as “National 
Parks Centennial Year,” in recognition of 
the establishment on March 1, 1872, of the 
world’s first national park, Yellowstone, and 
to plan the centennial activites. The reso- 
lution establishes a 15-member special Com- 
mission to prepare and execute plans for the 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the world’s first national park, and provide 
host services for the world conference on 
national parks in 1972. 


STATEMENT 


To commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
the beginning of the national park move- 
ment, the joint resolution requests the 
President to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing 1972 as “National Park Centennial Year” 
and creates a 15-member special Commission 
composed of four Members from the Senate, 
four Members from the House of Represent- 
atives, the Secretary of Interior, and six 
nongovernmental members appointed by 
the President from among persons having 
outstanding knowledge and experience in 
the fields of natural and historical resource 
preservation and public recreation. One of 
the Presidential members shall be appointed 
as Chairman of the Commission. 

The Secretary of the Interior in a letter 
to the chairman of this committee states 
in part as follows: 

We believe it is appropriate to designate 
the 100th year following the establishment 
of Yellowstone National Park as “National 
Park Centennial Year." We believe it is fit- 
ting that representatives of other nations be 
invited to participate in the national. park 
centennial, since 1872 was also the beginning 
of a worldwide movement for national parks. 
A world conference on,national parks, to be 
held at Yellowstone and Grand Teton Na- 
tional Parks in 1972, would be the appro- 
priate vehicle for bringing together the 
knowledge and experience of all nations of 
the world in this field. g 

The joint resolution would establish a spe- 
cial Commission and would prepare and 
execute the plans for the commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the world’s first national park, and 
provide host ‘services for the world confer- 
ence on national parks in 1972. We expect 
that the Commission will develop and main- 
tain special exhibitions on the national park 
system -throughout the Nation, undertake 
important studies of the system for publi- 
cation and distribution to schools and li- 
braries, and encourage the development of 
nationwide and worldwide educational pro- 
grams to promote. the national park con- 
cept. This Department intends to recom- 
mend to the Commission that it include in 
its agenda such items as the preservation of 
natural habitats, protection of endangered 
species of fatina and flora, and education on 
conseryation practices and problems re- 
quired to maintain the national park con- 
cept. Of course, the Commission will have 
complete authority over what matters will 
be placed on the agenda. 

The estimated annual cost of the Com- 
mission’s activity in planning and executing 
the centennial celebration is expected to 
range from about $40,000 in the early years 
to $110,000 in 1972, These expenditures will 
include the costs of advance planning, trav- 
el, research, publications, and exhibits, and 
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assistance in hosting a world conference on 
national parks. We estimate that approxi- 
mately $850,000 will be needed for all aspects 
of the Commission's work. The joint resolu- 
tion provides, however, that not more than 
$250,000 may be appropriated to carry out its 
provisions. We expect that a substantial 
amount of funds will be donated for pur- 
poses of the Commission and of the world 
conference, because of the national inter- 
national significance of the national park 
centennial. The $250,000 authorized to be 
appropriated under this joint resolution will 
provide the funds for the initial establish- 
ment and operation of the Commission. The 
remaining costs will be provided from non- 
Federal sources. 

The Secretary of the Interlor estimates 
that approximately $850,000 will be needed 
for all aspects of the Commission’s work. 
House Joint Resolution 546 as passed by the 
House of Representatives provides, however, 
that not more than $250,000 shall be appro- 
priated out of Federal funds to carry out the 
provisions of this joint resolution. It is ex- 
pected, in accordance with the plans of the 
Department of Interior, that the remaining 
$600,000 will be donated from non-Federal 
sources because of the national and interna- 
tional significance of the national parks 
centennial. It should be noted that the 
$250,000 of Federal funds would not be made 
available until the Commission first collect- 
ed $300,000 from non-Federal sources. 

This committee in accordance with the 
views of the Secretary of the Interior be- 
lieves it is appropriate to designate the year 
1972 as “National Parks Centennial Year.” 
This committee also believes that it is ap- 
propriate to establish a Commission to carry 
out the purposes of the joint resolution. Ac- 
cordingly the committee recommends favor- 
able consideration of House Joint Resolution 
546, without amendment. 


SS 


COMMEMORATION OF THE 100TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE OHIO 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 573) commemorating the’ 100th 
anniversary of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-963), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Purpose of the concurrent resolution is 
that the Congress sends congratulations and 
greetings to the Ohio State University on 
the occasion of the 100th anniversary of 
its founding, and extends the hope of the 
people of the United States that the Ohio 
State University will continue to grow and 
prosper in centuries to come. 

STATEMENT 


In 1970, the centennial year of the Ohio 
State University, the people of Ohio salute 


“with pride their land-grant university for 


the many contributions it has made to the 
lives of people during its first 100 years. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Novice G. Faw- 
cett, president since 1956, the university has 
become one of the major centers of higher 
education in the world. In partnership with 
trustees, faculty, governmental officials, 
alumni, and friends of the university, Presi- 
dent Fawcett has been instrumental in the 
development of teaching, research, and pub- 
lic service. 

Ohio State's program attracts students 
from every county in Ohio, every State in the 
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Nation, and from 87 countries of the world. 
Enrollment in this centennial year will reach 
50,000 students. The number of living 
graduates will reach 150,000 as Ohio State 
annually adds new alumni to serve in all 
the major fields of business and profes- 
sional endeavor. 

The university is a major resource for the 
future progress and well-being of the peo- 
ple of Ohio and of the Nation. To help in- 
sure that the full benefits of this great re- 
source are available to the people, Ohio State 
has undertaken a centennial development 
fund. The fund is designed to make possible, 
through private gifts, the extra measure of 
financial support which can open the way 
to a new century of unprecedented service. 

For its record of accomplishment during 
its first century; for its great potential for 
future contributions; for its able faculty 
and staff and its distinguished president, Dr. 
Novice G. Fawcett, the Ohio State Univer- 
sity merits the commendation and support 
of the people of Ohio and of the Nation. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
concurrent resolution has a meritorious pur- 
pose and accordingly recommends favorable 
consideration of House concurrent resolution 
573 without amendment. 


CONGRATULATIONS AND GREET- 
INGS TO OHIO NORTHERN UNI- 
VERSITY ON THE 100TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF ITS FOUNDING 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 575), that the Congress sends con- 
gratulations and greetings to Ohio 
Northern University on the occasion of 
the 100th anniversary of its founding 
and extends the hope of the people of 
the United States that Ohio Northern 
University will continue to grow and 
prosper in centuries yet to come, was 
considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-964), explaining the purposes 
of the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Purpose of the concurrent resolution is to 
provide that the Congress sends congratula- 
tions and greetings to Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity on the occasion of the 100th anniver- 
sary of its founding and extends the hope of 
the people of the United States that Ohio 
Northern University will continue to grow 
and prosper in centuries yet to come. 


STATEMENT 


Ohio Northern University, of Ada, Ohio, 
will observe its centennial year from August 
14, 1970, through August 13, 1971. The uni- 
versity of the United Methodist Church has 
2,300 students enrolled in colleges of liberal 
arts, engineering, pharmacy, and law. It is 
one of the few institutions in the country 
combining a liberal arts curriculum with col- 
leges of engineering, pharmacy, and law. 

Since it was founded in 1871 by Dr. Henry 
Solomon Lehr, Ohio Northern University has 
graduated more than 20,000 persons. Today 
there are more than 11,000 living alumni 
serving their communities and the Nation in 
all 50 States in the Nation and in many for- 
elgn countries. 

The following Ohio Northern University 
degree holders are currently serving in the 
U.S. Congress: William M. McCulloch, Del- 
bert Latta, Frank T. Bow, and Jackson Betts. 
At one time four Ohio Northern University 
graduates were concurrently U.S. Senators: 
Frank B. Willis, Simeon D. Fess, Arthur J. 
Robinson, and John M, Robison. 
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One-third of the pharmacists in Ohio com- 
pleted their college work at Ohio Northern 
University. More than 1,100 attorneys with 
law degrees from Ohio Northern University 
are serving in Ohio and neighboring States. 
In excess of 12,000 engineering graduates are 
employed by private industries, State, and 
county offices, as well as at the Federal level. 
And many hundreds of teachers, business 
leaders, and housewives are devoted alumni 
of this independent university. 

The university has grown from a normal 
school serving northwest Ohio to one of the 
complex private universities in the State of 
Ohio. It has survived depressions which 
threatened it financially; it has survived 
wars which took its students; it has survived 
today’s campus turmoil by standing on its 
principles. The university seeks to graduate 
students imbued with Christian ideals, ac- 
complished in scholastic achievement, in- 
spired with a desire to contribute to the 
good of mankind, and committed to a way 
of life that will result in a maximum of 
personal and social worth. 

In recent years, the university has grown 
at an unprecedented rate in every way: aca- 
demically, physically, and financially. A 
new liberal arts curriculum has gained wide- 
spread interest among educators. More than 
42 percent of the 168 full-time faculty mem- 
bers have the doctorate degree and have at- 
tended more than 150 different colleges and 
universities. Ohio Northern University has a 
teaching faculty with research playing & sec- 
ondary role. 

The university is governed by a board of 
trustees of 42 members who determine the 
major basic policies. The trustees select the 
president of the university, who is Dr. Sam- 
uel L. Meyer, and delegate to him the au- 
thority and responsibility for the operation 
of the university. 

The university is in the midst of a $6,910,- 
000 development campaign. The campaign 
is expected to be successfully completed by 
the end of the centennial year in August of 
1971. Funds will provide new buildings, op- 
erating funds, and more endowment. 

The committee is of the opinion that this 
resolution has a meritorious purpose and 
accordingly recommends favorable consid- 
eration of H. Con. Res. 575. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3842) to improve and 
modernize the postal service, to reor- 
ganize the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I ask 
the Chair, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). The pending business is S. 3842, 
an act to reform the postal service. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr, President, I send to 
the desk a series of amendments to the 
bill S. 3842, and ask that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

All but two of these amendments are 
technical, correcting typographical er- 
rors in the bill as reported. 

Two amendments are substantive: One 
to limit the 8 percent salary increase for 
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employees in the postal field service to a 
rate not higher than the rate now in ef- 
fect for level V of the Executive Salary 
Schedule, which is $36,000 a year; and 
the other to permit a retired employee of 
the Government of the United States 
who is receiving a civil service retirement 
annuity to serve as a Governor on the 
Board of Governors of the U.S. Postal 
Service without having his salary re- 
duced by the amount of his civil service 
retirement annuity, as is now done in 
the case of any reemployed annuitant. 

The purpose of this amendment, in es- 
sence, is to permit the appointment of a 
retired postal officer or employee, whose 
expertise would undoubtedly serve the 
new agency well, to the Board of Gov- 
ernors without charging him a very sub- 
stantial, or in some cases, a complete, 
reduction in his $10,000 a year salary as 
a Governor on the Board. By the same 
token, the amendment would prohibit 
such a reemployed annuitant to receive 
additional retirement credit based on his 
service as a Governor of the Board of 
Governors. 

I ask that the amendments be agreed 
to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). Without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed in the Recor, and 
without objection, the amendments are 
considered and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc are 
as follows: 

On page 188, line 4, amend paragraph (6) 
50 as to read: 

“(6) may be redeemable before maturity 
in such manner, at such times, and at such 
redemption premiums as the Board may de- 
termine;’’. 

On page 189, line 8, after the word “in- 
heritance” delete the period and insert a 
comma in lieu thereof. 

On page 196, between lines 1 and 3, in 
the small type indicating the subjects of 
the sections, in the line beginning “2701., 
delete the final “s” in the word “adjust- 
ments”. 

On page 209, line 14, delete the comma 
after the word “address”. 

On page 227, line 24, delete the hyphen 
between the words “upper” and “right-hand” 
so as to read “upper right-hand”. 

On page 230, line 16, strike out “other than 
any” and insert in lieu thereof “less an 
amount equal to the”. 

On page 237, lines 10 and 11, delete the 
words “recommended decision to the Com- 
mission for reconsideration and a further”. 

On page 244, line 6, strike out the number 
“3707” and insert in lieu thereof the num- 
ber “3708". 

On page 246, at line 15, strike out “(6)” 
and insert "(7)" in lieu thereof. 

toe page 251, line 3, delete the word 
“and”, 

On page 255, at line 25, insert the words 
“carrier or” after the word “any”. 

On page 256, at line 5, insert the words 
“carriers or” after the word “other”. 

On page 265, line 17, insert the word “the” 
after the word “of”. 

On page 268, between lines 18 and 19, in- 
sert the following: 

(16) Section 8331(1) is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or” at the end of 
clause (viii); 

(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (ix) and inserting in lieu thereof 
a semicolon and the following: “and”; and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(x) a Governor of the Board of Governors 
of the United States Postal Service.”. 
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(17) Section 8344 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) This section does not apply to an in- 
dividual appointed to serve as a Governor of 
the Board of Governors of the United States 
Postal Service.” 

On page 271, lines 18 and 24, delete the 
word “the”. 

On page 280, line 22, insert “(a)” before 
“The”. 

On page 281, between lines 4 and 5, insert 
the following new subsection: 

“(b) No rate of basic pay or compensation, 
in excess of the rate of basic pay for level 
V of the Executive Schedule in section 5316 
of title 5, United States Code, shall be paid 
by reason of the enactment of this section.”. 

On page 283, line 8, add the letter “s” to 
the word “section”. 

On page 232, line 11, after the period insert 
the following: 

“The rate for each such class shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions.”. 

On page 232, line 13, insert “of such a 
class” after the word “letter” and strike out 
all after the word “origin” down through 
the word “addressee” in line 16. 

On page 232, line 19, strike out the words 
“or parcel”. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am re- 
luctant to read a statement on the floor 
of the Senate because it violates a deep 
principle of mine, and I have never been 
caught in that act before. However, be- 
cause of the occasion this is, and the sub- 
ject at hand, it is especially forgivable 
that I do so because there are so few 
Senators in the Chamber at this late hour 
that it would do no violence to anyone’s 
patience and I believe it is important that 
the carefully worded language of the de- 
scription of this measure and its implica- 
tions, in light of the committee’s action, 
be made explicitly clear. 

For all these reasons, I shall read the 
draft in order to lay the groundwork for 
the debate that will follow in the wake 
of laying down this bill, debate that will 
get underway, by agreement, sometime 
on Monday next. 

Mr. President, the bill which the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
recommends for enactment by the Sen- 
ate today, S. 3842, to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service and to estab- 
lish the U.S. Postal Service is based on 
the critical needs which our Nation’s 
postal system has faced for several years 
and the answers to these problems which 
the committee considers to be the most 
effective resolution to insure long-range 
improvement of all aspects of postal op- 
erations. 

For many, many years Officials of the 
Government and the public generally 
have taken too little notice of the grad- 
ually increasing problems of the Post 
Office. We have relied upon inefficient 
and expensive solutions of a short-range 
nature. It is neither relevant nor help- 
ful to cite that 30 years ago, postal clerks 
and letter carriers were often recruited 
from among the ranks of college gradu- 
ates; or that a postal job in a town of 
5,000 or 6,000 people was always eagerly 
sought after because of its pay and se- 
curity; or that the postal system will 
run itself if management will just leave 
the workers alone; or any of the other 
meaningless homilies, however well in- 
tended, which have been uttered in ref- 
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erence to the postal service in the past, 
as well as the present. 

To paraphrase Mark Twain on the 
weather, everybody talks about poor 
postal service, but nobody does anything 
about it. I might inject the extra com- 
plication that we have about 200 million 
postmasters general in the United States. 
Each person has his own solution for 
the one part that seems to affect him. 
The legislation we recommend in S. 3842 
will reverse that—we will do something 
about it. 

The recent history of the Post Office 
Department is fairly well known. The 
Chicago mail strike at Christmas, 1966, 
alerted the Nation to the problem of a 
serious mail service breakdown. Larry 
O’Brien, then the Postmaster General, 
recommended the conversion of the Post 
Office Department from its historic po- 
sition as a Cabinet-level executive de- 
partment with a Postmaster General 
nominated by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and with most of 
its managerial officials appointed on the 
basis of political affiliation, to an inde- 
pendent, government-controlled cor- 
poration divorced as far as possible from 
the influence and pressures of partisan 
political considerations. 

President Johnson appointed a Pres- 
idential commission, known as the Kap- 
pel Commission, which conducted a 
searching inquiry into all aspects of 
postal operations. In May 1968, the 
Commission confirmed Mr. O’Brien’s rec- 
ommendation that the Post Office be 
established as a public service agency 
outside of the normal channels of po- 
litical government. 

After several months’ study in 1969, 
the Post Office Department in the Nixon 
administration endorsed the O'Brien- 
Kappel recommendation, proposing a 
government corporation to operate the 
postal service. In October 1969 the Sen- 
ate committee began its public hearings 
and during most of this year the com- 
mittee, either formally or informally, has 
been developing legislation to enact into 
law basic structural reform and reor- 
ganization. 

In March of this year, postal workers 
in New York City and a few other large 
metropolitan areas walked off the job, 
and the Nation felt the first real paraly- 
sis of a postal strike. The Postmaster 
General and Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral sat down with the representatives 
of the AFL-CIO craft unions in the pos- 
tal service and negotiated an agreement 
to resolve the dispute. The first por- 
tion that agreement, a 6-percent in- 
crease in postal pay retroactive to the 
last pay period in December, was en- 
acted into law in April, Public Law 91- 
231. The last portion of the agreement, 
establishing a new postal system and a 
further 8-percent increase in postal pay, 
is embodied in H.R. 17070, which re- 
cently passed the House, and S. 3842, 
the pending bill. 

In the meantime, on March 19, the 
ranking minority member of the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice (Mr. Fonc) and I jointly sponsored 
S. 3613, a postal reorganization bill of 
our own making, and after numerous 
executive sessions and considerable dis- 
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cussion with the Postmaster General and 
the Deputy Postmaster General, the bill 
evolved into the form presented in 
S. 3842, as we introduced that measure 
on May 14. On June 3, the committee re- 
ported S.3842 with an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, but only the 
provisions relating to transportation of 
mail differ significantly from the bill as 
it was originally introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii and me. 

In the committee’s judgment, there 
are four general problem areas in the 
postal system today that need to be 
resolved. Our bill is designed to meet 
those specific needs and give the new 
U.S. Postal Service the power, as well as 
the duty, to fulfill their delegated respon- 
sibility to operate a postal system as 
Congress, by article 1, section 8, of the 
Constitution is empowered to establish. 

The four problem areas are these: 

First. The organization of the Post 
Office as a Cabinet-level department of 
the executive branch, under the control 
of the incumbent political administra- 
tion and subject to annual reviews of 
programs and spending by the Congress 
through its legislative oversight as well 
as its appropriations process; 

Second. The lack of any significant 
control by the Postmaster General over 
either revenues or expenditures of the 
postal system; 

Third. The inability to develop long- 
range postal modernization planning and 
to finance such planning on other than 
an annual basis subject to review by the 
Bureau of the Budget and the appro- 
priations process; and 

Fourth. The frequent change of the 
individuals serving in policymaking and 
administrative positions in the head- 
quarters and regional offices of the Postal 
Service, which diminishes the effective- 
ness of management to understand and 
resolve problems. 

My statement this afternoon will re- 
late to the nature and effect of these 
problems and how the committee recom- 
mendation in S, 3842 proposes to solve 
them. 

POSTAL ORGANIZATION 

Mr. President, the first broad area re- 
quiring legislative change is that of the 
basic organization and structure of the 
Post Office Department. Since before the 
Constitution was ratified and our Gov- 
ernment was established, the Post Office 
has existed as a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of the executive branch. The Post- 
master Genera] has always been a Mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet and the 
dignity of his office has always been 
equated with the highest level of presi- 
dential appointments. To change that 
system involves a major policy judgment, 
but unless that system is changed we 
believe that the nature of our political 
institution will continue to make the 
Post Office heavily reliant upon the pol- 
icies and programs of the encumbent 
political party and administration. Be- 
cause we believe that policies and pro- 
gram developments are a negligible fac- 
tor in the operation of the Post Office, 
we recommend the transfer of the postal 
service from a Cabinet department to 
an independent agency. 

As part of the reorganization of the 
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system, another problem we faced was 
that of removing the post office from 
what is called partisan politics. As a 
politician, I find nothing wrong with 
politics in Government, any more than 
there is anything wrong with politics in 
business or education or anywhere else. 
I am confident that there will be politics 
in the Post Office whether it is a Govern- 
ment corporation or a subcommittee of 
the PTA. But what we specifically at- 
tempt to achieve, first of all, is to elim- 
inate political affiliation or political rec- 
ommendations from being a predominant 
or even an influential factor in the selec- 
tion of people to work in the Post Office, 
whether such a person is the son of a 
county chairman or the president of a 
bank. 

No Postmaster General, including Ben- 
jamin Franklin, was ever appointed to 
the job because he was an expert in postal 
operations. The role of political endorse- 
ment in the selection of postmasters and 
rural carriers and even the promotion of 
employees. to supervisory positions, is 
historic and well known. In some cases, 
the selection from the civil service regis- 
ter as a clerk or carrier has been made 
on the basis of political endorsement over 
other equally well-qualified applicants. 
Regional directors, high-level headquar- 
ters officials, and most other jobs or posi- 
tions above the rank-and-file echelon 
have been filled, at least most of the time, 
on the basis of what national party won 
the most recent election. 

The Senate has expressed its judgment 
on this point on several occasions. In 
1967, S. 355, which passed this Chamber 
by a vote of 72 to 9, included a provision 
to abolish the Senate confirmation of 
postmasters. In 1969, S. 1583 passed the 
Senate unanimously, eliminating political 
considerations in the appointment of all 
postal employees. 

Establishing a system for nonpolitical 
appointments of individuals to positions 
in the Postal Service is just the first step 
in creating the agency structure neces- 
sary to insure postal modernization. Fed- 
eral statutes relating to contracts, 
employment policies, apportionment of 
appropriations, the development and 
submission of budgetary requests to the 
Congress for its consideration, and the 
acquisition and disposition of real and 
personal property impose restrictions 
which in our view are not desirable if we 
intend to operate the Post Office as an 
independent public service agency of the 
Government. Laws which are appropriate 
to governmental management generally, 
which insure compliance with policies 
which Congress has determined to be in 
the best public interest for Government 
agencies generally, are not the best 
method of control in the case of the post 
office. They have proven to be a 
hindrance to postal modernization. 

Annual budgets and annual appropria- 
tions for all aspects of postal operations 
prevent the Postmaster General from es- 
tablishing long-range modernization 
programs and a blueprint for postal 
progress which he and his subordinates 
can be assured will continue in effect 
beyond the fiscal year. Until just a few 
years ago, there was no such thing as 
a 5-year plan in the post office, such as 
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characterizes the planning of every major 
industry in the United States. The irony 
of this is that the post office is the lar- 
gest business enterprise in the country. 
It has more than 30,000 post offices, about 
10,000 additional contract stations, some 
30,000 rural routes and more than three- 
quarters of a million employees; it han- 
dies more than 80 billion pieces of mail 
a year, and will next year spend close to 
$8 billion. Yet planning for the future is 
extremely difficult and in all cases sub- 
ject to the restrictions, limitation, mod- 
ification, and personal predilections of 
the Bureau of the Budget and the four 
committees of the Congress which render 
the final judgment on postal operations. 

Critics of postal reorganization point 
out that all other agencies of the Federal 
Government operate under the restric- 
tions of applicable law and annual budg- 
etary review and appropriations proce- 
dures. The committee’s judgment is that 
that point is not really an answer, and 
that even if it were, the nature of the 
postal service is such that it will be im- 
proved by removing it from that process. 
Delivering the mail is simply not in the 
same category of policymaking and pro- 
gram-development as foreign policy, na- 
tional defense, housing, highway con- 
struction, or health and education assist- 
ance to State and local governments. It 
is an essential, business-oriented service. 
The committee has no intention of estab- 
lishing any postal system which does not 
have a direct and continuing responsi- 
bility to the people and to Congress, but 
we do believe that its role can be fulfilled 
with a greater degree of efficiency if it 
is removed from the ordinary channels, 
administrative controls, and legislative 
restrictions of other agencies in the 
executive branch. 

S. 3842 does that by establishing the 
U.S. Postal Service as an independent 
establishment of the executive branch— 
neither an ordinary Federal agency or 
Department nor a Government corpo- 
ration, The executive authority shall be 
vested in a nine-man Board of Gover- 
nors nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate to serve a term 
of 9 years each, with a new member 
being appointed every year. The Gover- 
nors, in turn, will appoint the Post- 
master and the Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral to serve as the chief executive offi- 
cers of the Postal Service. 

The purpose of this system of organi- 
zation is to establish a buffer between 
operating management in the Post Office 
and either the President in the executive 
branch or the Congress in the legislative 
branch. The function of the Board of 
Governors is to insure independence for 
operating management. All authority 
shall be vested in the Board, and almost 
all authority may be designated to the 
Postmaster General or other subordi- 
nate officers. The only matters in which 
the Governors themselves must in all 
cases exercise their responsibility is in 
the approval of postal rate commende- 
tions are made inapplicable to the Post 
Office and in the selection or removal of 
the Postal Rate Commission, and in the 
selection or removal of the Postmaster 
General and the Deputy Postmaster 
General. 
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Except as specified in the bill, all laws 
relating to public works, contracts, em- 
ployment, appropriations, budgeting, and 
any other laws governing agency opera- 
tions are made inapplicable to the Post 
Office. The laws which are retained and 
made applicable include Federal stand- 
ards for wages and hours, employment 
of retired military officers, security clear- 
ance and employment checks on appli- 
cants, the prohibition against employees 
striking against the Government, free- 
dom of information for the public, vet- 
erans preference, and laws relating to 
labor management, which will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail in a moment. 

We believe this organizational struc- 
ture will work. The key factor in reach- 
ing our decision has been the commit- 
tee’s desire that the Post Office be freed 
from its own past; that the new US. 
Postal Service be given a clean slate, and 
a real opportunity to correct all of the 
errors, as well as to benefit by all of the 
experiences of the past, and to plan anew 
to establish a postal system that will do 
the job well. 


CONTROL OVER EXPENDITURES AND REVENUES 


The second major area of postal re- 
form is that the Postmaster General and 
his subordinate officers do not have the 
power to control to any significant de- 
gree either the expenditures or the reve- 
nues of the postal system. They do not 
set the rates charged users of the mail 
except for the relatively small, and legis- 
latively controlled, costs attributable to 
parcel post operations and a few fees for 
special delivery stamps and things like 
that; and they do not set wages or any 
other monetary benefits for postal em- 
ployees. This, I ought to add, refers to 
the existing Postmaster General and his 
subordinate officers. Wages, including 
fringe benefits, for fiscal year 1969 cost 
$5,826 million; while revenues in the 
same fiscal year amounted to $6,114 mil- 
lion. So it is obvious that the lack of con- 
trol can present a very serious problem 
for the Postmaster General. 

Except when a postal emergency arises 
of catastrophic proportions, he cannot 
embargo mail because the volume is 
overwhelming. He has only limited 
authority, and most of that through 
persuasion, to require large volume 
mailers to comply with the demands of 
peaks and valleys and the day-to-day 
operations of the Post Office. He is subject 
to the whim of the public—often difficult 
to anticipate—which may flood the mails 
with packages at Christmastime, cards 
on Valentine’s day, or letters to Members 
of Congress complaining about poor 
postal service. As Postmaster General 
O’Brien told the House Appropriations 
Subcommittee several years ago, he has 
virtually no control over the business 
which he is appointed to operate. 

About 80 percent of postal costs are for 
the payroll of 750,000 postmasters, super- 
visors, clerks, letter carriers, mail han- 
diers, rural mail carriers, and other em- 
ployees, all of whom are paid at rates 
estabished by law enacted by Congress. 
If the Congress decides that postal em- 
ployees are entitled to a 6- or 8-percent- 
pay increase, then we enact it; and un- 
less the President vetoes it and Congress 
does not override the veto, the Post- 
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master General is required to pay an 
additional 6 or 8 percent out, without 
having exercised any control over the 
expense thus incurred. 

A 6-percent-pay increase today costs 
the Post Office about $370 million a year. 
So it is obvious that the lack of control 
over payroll costs is a serious deficiency 
in the managerial ability of any Post- 
master General. 

But it is more than just a defficiency: 
it is a positive, ever present weakness in 
the system of management in the Post 
Office. For a Postmaster General who 
knows that he cannot control his costs, 
that nothing he does has binding effect 
on his costs, will have a very difficult 
time developing and maintaining the 
kind of management attitudes for suc- 
cessful operations. His efforts to achieve 
effective operational control, however 
noble and sustained, can be undercut on 
a moment’s notice by the enactment of 
programs which, however well guided or 
misguided, may alter his best plans for 
economical, effective operations. 

The other side of the coin is that the 
Postmaster General does not have any 
control over his revenues, either. He may 
propose rate increases to the Congress 
and make some effort to lobby them 
through both Houses, but it is never po- 
litically popular to increase postal rates; 
and the Postmaster General knows that 
if Congress does not enact a rate in- 
crease, he has the unlimited authority to 
draw the money necessary for postal op- 
erations directly out of the Treasury. As 
one Postmaster General remarked not 
too long ago: 

It doesn’t make a damn bit of difference to 
me whether Congress enacts a rate increase 
or not. I can get all the money I need out of 
the Treasury. 


Postal rates generally meander their 
way through Congress in 18 months to 
2 years, if at all. A record was set in 1967 
when the bill went through both Houses 
and was signed into law in just 12 
months. Postmaster General Blount pro- 
posed a postal rate increase in April 1969, 
and although some hearings have been 
held in a subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, there is no reliable evi- 
dence at this time to indicate that a rate 
bill is alive and well. As a matter of fact, 
a bill to increase postal rates has not even 
been introduced in either House. 

The postal deficit for fiscal year 1969 
was approximately $1.4 billion, divided 
about evenly between public service costs, 
which are written off for ratemaking pur- 
poses, and actual operating deficit, which 
is taken into account in recommending 
rate increases. Despite this growing dis- 
parity between revenue and costs, the 
Postmaster General is without authority 
to reduce the deficit. Since July 1, 1968, 
salaries for postal employees have in- 
creased by an average of 15.7 percent. 
costing about $950 million. Postal rate 
increases enacted in Public Law 90-206, 
which have become effective since July 1, 
1968, have produced additional postal 
revenue at the rate of $65.2 million a 
year. Thus the difference between reve- 
nues and expenditures has increased by 
$885 million a year. The additional 8 
percent salary increase recommended by 
President Nixon and included in the com- 
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mittee recommendation in this bill would 
add about $500 million to that deficit. 

There is something basically demoral- 
izing about that kind of powerlessness in 
a Cabinet officer charged with directing 
the course of action of the largest civilian 
agency in the Government. Four congres- 
sional committees have substantial con- 
trol over the development and financing 
of any program the Postmaster General 
may wish to establish, or eliminate. 
Postal workers know that the Postmaster 
General, is really not the man with con- 
trol over their pay and meaningful em- 
ployment benefits. Because while he may 
sign a collective bargaining agreement 
under the labor relations Executive order 
issued by the President with recognized 
employee organizations, every single as- 
pect of postal employment for individu- 
als involving the payment of money, 
either directly or indirectly, is estab- 
lished by Congress—pay, health insur- 
ance, retirement, life insurance, leave, 
overtime, severance pay, injury compen- 
sation, holiday pay, night differential— 
everything. 

About the only thing left to bargain 
for, about the only bargaining tool the 
Postmaster General has, is setting vaca- 
tion schedules and determining seniority 
job assignments. Those issues are im- 
portant, but they are not bread and but- 
ter issues. This, then, becomes a frustra- 
tion for a man whose responsibility it 
is to run the Department effectively. 

S. 3842 vests in the new U.S. Postal 
Service the complete authority to con- 
trol costs and revenues. The role of Con- 
gress in setting pay and establishing 
postal rates is eliminated. We play no 
role at all. Only through our inherent 
constitutional power vested in the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives in 
the first sentence of the Constitution do 
we retain direct control over the Postal 
Service. 

We establish by law the basic policies 
for postal operations, and the guidelines, 
specific and general, which the Postal 
Service shall follow in determining its 
course of action. But beyond that we do 
not go. Postal pay shall be established 
for rank-and-file workers in accordance 
with collective bargaining procedures de- 
signed to achieve comparable pay and 
fringe benefits with the private sector of 
the economy. For supervisors, post- 
masters, and other managerial em- 
ployees, pay will be set after appropri- 
ate consultation with these employees, 
and in line with private enterprise. Postal 
rates shall be established by the Postal 
Service without any supervision or final 
judgment rendered by the Congress. 

In our judgment, this separation from 
congressional control is necessary to give 
the Postal Service the freedom to make 
significant improvements in the postal 
service. If, as Postmaster General 
O'Brien said, and as Postmaster General 
Blount has reiterated, the Post Office is 
hamstrung by a multitude of laws, tra- 
ditions, rules, and congressional restric- 
tions upon its authority to act, then it 
will no longer be hamstrung; because 
our bill does truly remove almost all re- 
strictions. Except for a small handful 
of policies, which the committee believes 
are so integral a part of postal policy 
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that they must be followed in order to 
give the American public the best kind 
of postal service, the Postal Service will 
have a clean slate for future operations. 
POSTAL MODERNIZATION AND FINANCING 


The third area of postal problems 
which the committee considered is the 
need to modernize the Post Office and 
the need to acquire the funds necessary 
to modernize without relying upon the 
vagaries of the Bureau of the Budget, 
the appropriations process, and the 
chance changes in fiscal policy which 
hold up modernization from time to 
time. 

Unfortunately, postal modernization 
receives more applause that money. 
Everyone is for postal modernization and 
an improved postal system, but when it 
comes down to authorizing and appro- 
priating the money necessary to build a 
modern postal system the votes are hard 
to find. The facts of life are that it 
would take about $4 or $5 billion right 
now to build the needed postal facilities, 
to install the kind of modern sorting 
equipment, and to acquire other neces- 
sary machines and techniques to insure 
keeping up with the ever increasing vol- 
ume of mail and to achieve postal ex- 
cellence. 

Every Member of Congress knows that 
it is simply unrealistic to hope for an 
appropriation of that size over any rea- 
sonable period of time, The Post Office 
Department has never got the approval 
of the Bureau of the Budget for that 
much in a 4- or 5-year period; and the 
Congress, in establishing priorities for 
Federal expenditures, simply would not 
appropriate it. I have had the honor and 
pleasure of serving on the Appropriations 
Committee for nearly 12 years, and I 
have seen very little evidence that a $5- 
billion modernization appropriation for 
postal construction either is on the hori- 
zon or would have a prayer of a chance. 

Nevertheless, the program is vital. Most 
of the mail in this country is handled by 
about 75 large post offices. New York City, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles handle a stag- 
gering proportion of all mail in the entire 
postal system, and the statistics show 
that about 75 percent of all the 80-odd 
billion letters, papers, and parcels this 
year will originate in or be delivered in 
the 300 largest post offices. 

Most of these post offices are not mech- 
anized properly, even though some of 
them are not very old. Delays in plan- 
ning and construction, freezes upon 
the expenditure of public construction 
money, changes of political administra- 
tions, and other good and sufficient 
causes for delay postpone the building of 
new post offices or modernization of older 
post offices for years at a time. This sim- 
ply must not continue. 

Most of our post offices were built dur- 
ing the New Deal by the Public Works 
Administration as employment projects 
to get people back to work. But since the 
beginning of the buildup for the Sec- 
ond World War, the amount of money 
spent for postal construction and mod- 
ernization has been totally inadequate. 
From 1937 through 1945 no financial 
obligations of any significance were in- 
curred. From 1945 through 1958 the Post 
Office Department requested $367.6 mil- 
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lion for modernization and actually spent 
about $295.3 million—an average of 
about $20 million a year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed at this point in the RECORD a 
table showing postal modernization re- 
quests, approvals, and expenditures from 
fiscal year 1969 until the present time. 
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There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: absent. 


The total amount of money requested by the Post Office Department or the appropriate agency for buildings and postal modernization for each year since 1958, with the total amount approved by the 


Bureau of the Budget, the total amount appropriated by Congress, and the total amount actually spent 


Bureau of Budget 


Fiscal year approved 


Request 


Congress approved 


Estimated 


obligations | Fiscal year 


Request 


Estimated 


Bureau of Budget 
obligations 


approved Congress approved 


$73, 628, 000 
158, 515, 000 
142, 290, 000 
133, 950, 000 
134, 732, 000 
122, 910, 000 

98, 542, 000 


$85, 123, 000 


$73, 292, 000 


| 
$72, 618, 000 
147, 436, 000 


98) 493, 000 
1 133; 761, 000 
81, 564, 000 


$174, 232, 000 
191, 040, 000 
238, 428, 000 


$112, 822, 000 


$136, 932, 000 
147, 861, 000 


1 Includes fund transfers from surplus funds in other appropriations under existing transfer authority (77 Stat. 62) to cover increases due to accelerated modernization program. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, these fig- 
ures demonstrate beyond doubt that 
postal modernization is a long way from 
home so long as the present system for 
budgetary review and annual appropria- 
tions is continued. Let me cite one exam- 
ple, fiscal year 1969, which began shortly 
after Congress approved a $900 million 
increase in postal rates in order to 
finance modernization and improvements 
under Public Law 90-206: 

Postmaster General O’Brien requested 
that the Bureau of the Budget approve 
$320.8 million for modernization. 

The Bureau of the Budget approved 
and permitted the Postmaster General to 
ask the Congress for $238.4 million, a 
reduction of about 25 percent before the 
request even saw the light of day. 

The Congress approved $213.4 million, 
a further reduction of about 10 percent 
of the amount approved by the Budget. 

The total reduction achieved through 
the budgetary and appropriation process 
equaled 33 percent of the amount which 
the Postmaster General requested as 
being necessary to establish the begin- 
nings of a good modernization program 
for just 1 fiscal year. 

To resolve this continuing problem, 
S. 3842 would authorize the Postal Serv- 
ice to borrow money outside of the nor- 
mal budgetary process by issuing bonds, 
which may be purchased by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or may be sold on 
the open market to public investors. They 
may or may not be guaranteed as Gov- 
ernment obligations. The total amount 
outstanding at any one time may not 
exceed $10 billion; and the Postmaster 
General may require the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase up to $2 billion 
outstanding at any one time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will 
consult with the Postal Service as to the 
issuance and interest rates, but in the 
final analysis he will not have the abso- 
lute control over the issuance of the 
bonds because, if he did, the Postal Serv- 
ice would obviously not truly be free to 
insure compliance with the moderniza- 
tion program. 

The committee has given very careful 
consideration to the provisions of bond- 
ing. Some of us felt that going on the 
public market was unwise and would re- 
sult in interest rates that were higher 
than Government bonds generally have 


to pay. Because the bonds may not be 
guaranteed in all cases, investors would 


necessarily want a higher rate in return 
on their investment. But in my judg- 


ment, that should be considered to be a 
specious argument. Nobody in his right 
mind would seriously contend that the 
Congress of the United States would per- 
mit the postal service to default on its 
revenue bond obligations. Nobody is go- 
ing to put a padlock on the Post Office in 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in Honolulu, or any- 
where else. 

It is vitally important for the officers 
of the new postal service to keep in mind 
that even though their bonds may repre- 
sent nothing other than the postal serv- 
ice itself, they will not be operating in a 
vacuum or on Mars, and they should 
drive a very hard bargain with any in- 
vestor who might hope for a 10 to 12 per 
cent return on his money simply because 
the Federal debt ceiling precludes the 
Secretary of the Treasury from guaran- 
teeing the bonds. Whatever the Secre- 
tary thinks about them, we here in Con- 
gress know that the postal service is al- 
ways going to have the full faith and 
credit of the Government. 

The committee is confident that those 
who assume the management of the post 
office will recognize the difficulties the 
Post Office will encounter in attempting 
to borrow money if its financial structure 
is not sound and its spending practices 
are not proven. The committee has ap- 
proved the administration’s recom- 
mendation but here cautions the Board 
of Governors that borrowed money 
should not be used to meet current op- 
erating expenses. This is an important 
caution. The use of bond revenue should 
be restricted to postal modernization. 
The basic purpose in authorizing the sale 
of bonds by the postal service is to avoid 
the annual battle between the Post Of- 
fice Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

This year, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, which has a 37-year history of 
successful operations in the generation 
of electric power, sold $100 million in 
bonds due in 1995 for capital improve- 
ments in the TVA system on the bond 
market at a cost to TVA of 8.99 percent. 
U.S. Government bonds of comparable 
maturity sold at the same time at 6.56 
percent. Thus the electric power cus- 
tomers of the TVA will pay a premium of 
2.43 percent because the TVA bonds are 
not Government-backed bonds. TVA 
bonds have a current rating of AAA on 
the bond market. The TVA enabling act 
requires the TVA to increase its rates to 
maintain a satisfactory reserve for the 


payment of all expenses including bonds; 


nonetheless, 8.99 percent is the current 
cost to TVA of borrowing money. In the 
case of TVA, the cost is absorbed directly 
by the distributors which purchase elec- 
tricity from the Authority. The general 
public pays the cost of interest indirectly 
and only to the extent that it is passed 
on from the distributors. 

The general public of the United States 
will pay the full difference between the 
cost of Government bonds and the cost of 
postal revenue bonds through postal 
rates. Because the post office has an abso- 
lute monopoly on the transmission of 
correspondence, there will be no alterna- 
tive for the average American citizen who 
uses the mail, and who, with only rare 
exception, uses only letter mail. 

Thus in approving the administration 
request on bonding authority, the com- 
mittee expresses its very firm hope, in- 
deed expectation, as well as its caveat, 
to the postal service and the Board of 
Governors that they will give the high- 
est consideration to the public interest 
in the entire matter of selling bonds and 
using bond revenue. 

CONTINUITY OF MANAGEMENT 

The fourth general problem area which 
the committee faced in developing a re- 
organization bill was that of establishing 
a system which will provide a greater 
degree of continuity of management in 
the postal service. Although the rank- 
and-file employee up through the level of 
postmaster are career employees in the 
civil service, above that level individuals 
charged with substantial responsibility 
have traditionally been adherents of the 
political party in power. Good jobs in re- 
gional offices and in the headquarters in 
Washington have, one way or another, 
been passed out to the party faithful. 
There may not be anything wrong with 
such a system—all Government agencies 
have some degree of political infiuence in 
selecting applicants for policy and sup- 
porting positions—but there is no doubt 
that the situation in the post office is 
much more political than it is in most 
other Government agencies. 

A number of years ago, the Congress 
created the position of Deputy Post- 
master General, in an effort to provide 
a career position at the highest level of 
postal management, so that the Post- 
master General could continue to be a 
political appointee, but his immediate 
deputy, responsible for running the 
postal service, would be a career man, 
That effort failed completely. Although 
we have had a number of very fine 
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Deputy Postmasters General, all of them 
were appointed mostly on the basis of 
the political relationships, not their ex- 
pertise in postal affairs. The other high- 
level officials in the Department, the 
Assistant Postmasters General, the Gen- 
eral Counsel, and their deputies, assist- 
ants and aides, are in almost all cases 
the party faithful. 

The great weakness in the system is 
not that Jacksonian democracy prevails 
in the Post Office, but that the tenure 
of these individuals is too brief and too 
uncertain; by the time they learn some- 
thing about the Post Office, they are 
ready to resign and return to private em- 
ployment, their law practice, or some- 
where else, or they are required to move 
on because of the fate of their political 
party in the most recent election. A new 
group comes in or a new Assistant Post- 
master General is appointed and the 
bureaucracy begins anew to educate him 
to the problems of the postal service. 
In Hamlet’s words— 

Enterprises of great pith and moment with 
this regard their currents turn awry, and 
lose the name of action, 


The committee recommends that the 
nature of the postal service as a bu- 
reaucracy be designed not only to elimi- 
nate political recommendations, but to 
create an organization encouraging ten- 
ure and promotion from within or selec- 
tion from without based on qualifications 
for the job at hand. We do this by iso- 
lating the postal service from Presiden- 
tial or congressional control over its 
program activities, and by protecting the 
Chief Executive officials from political 
influence through the Board of Gover- 
nors. Salaries for officers and employees 
of the Postal Service can be higher than 
policy and supporting positions in other 
Federal agencies, although no salary may 
exceed that of a Secretary of a Depart- 
ment. This should offer sufficient eco- 
nomic benefit to attract and retain ex- 
ecutive officers with the highest qualities 
without belaboring the ancient argu- 
ment of a citizen’s obligations to give up 
money in order to serve his country. 
Time has proven that in most appointed 
positions in the executive branch, that 
argument wears thin after a year or 
two of financial sacrifice. 

OTHER MAJOR PROVISIONS OF S. 3842 

Those four points are the major 
grounds for our recommendation. To re- 
solve those problems is the whole pur- 
pose of the bill. The manner in which we 
resolve them, the intricate details of a 
very complicated new Federal agency 
should at least be highlighted in order 
to clear up some of the more significant 
misunderstandings or outright misrepre- 
sentations which have been said of the 
administration’s proposal or the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 

POSTAL RATEMAKING 

Of greatest consequence to the Post 
Office and all mail users is the system for 
setting postal rates. The system is very 
simple today: Congress sets almost all 
rates by law and appropriates annually 
whatever extra money is needed to run 
the Post Office. Except for first-class mail, 
no class of mail comes anywhere close, 
right now, to paying its fair share of 
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the costs. The postal subsidy is nearly 
one and a half billion dollars, half of 
which we write off as a public service 
attributable to preferred classes of mail, 
and rural postal services which are not 
self-sustaining; and the other half is 
simply an operating deficit, mainly 
caused by continually increased salaries 
and other expenses. 

The administration recommended that 
this system be changed in three ways. 
First, that the Board of Directors of their 
postal corporation set postal rates as they 
see fit, requiring only that each class 
of mail pay a rate which the accountants 
described as “at least demonstrably re- 
lated costs.” 

Second, that preferred rates continue 
to be set by Congress and that Congress 
annually appropriate to the post office 
the difference between the preferred rate 
and the regular rate. 

Third, that for a so-called transitional 
period, ending by 1978, Congress appro- 
priate additional funds, meaning subsi- 
dies, to soften the blow of having the 
break even. 

The committee recommendation is 
based in part on the administration’s 
proposal. In some instances, we go much 
farther toward liberating the Post Office 
from its historic apron strings to the 
Congress; and in other instances, we 
maintain some degree of congressional 
oversight. 

First of all, we establish in the US. 
Postal Service, as an independent entity, 
the Postal Rate Commission, composed 
of five Presidentially appointed profes- 
sional rate experts, confirmed by the 
Senate, who have the power to recom- 
mend all rates and all classifications for 
all mail. Their judgment shall be final, 
except in a case where the Board of Gov- 
ernors unanimously determines that a 
modification of the Commission’s recom- 
mendation is necessary to comply with 
the specific criteria of the statutes and in 
order to raise sufficient revenue to oper- 
ate the Postal Service. 

Second, in our proposal, the subsidy 
for preferred classes of mail is phased 
out. Under existing law, second- and 
third-class mail sent by any religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, 
agricultural, labor, veterans, or fraternal 
nonprofit organization, plus a few oth- 
er special types of mailers, are entitled 
to mail at rates substantially less than 
the regular rate—and the regular rate 
itself is very low, particularly for second- 
class mail. 

The committee believes that if Con- 
gress is to separate itself from the peri- 
odic battles over rate adjustments, we 
should make the separation complete. 
We should get the Congress out of the 
clutches of the lobbyist. To retain any 
ratemaking power is to insure that our 
halls will be filled with the representa- 
tives of special interest groups who will, 
as they always have, attempt to con- 
vince the Members of Congress that the 
world will truly come to an end if we 
raise the rate on their mail, 

Obviously, whenever the Postal Rate 
Commission in the future undertook to 
raise rates as recommended in the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, all mailers of 
all kinds, except ordinary citizens who 
pay their bills and write letters to their 
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friends and relatives, would come to 
the Congress to lobby for a special 
exception for their kind of mail simply 
to avoid the rate increase proposed by 
the Commission. 

My colleagues in this Chamber know 
quite well the meaning of rate increases. 

A one-tenth of a cent increase in the 
rate applicable to presorted and zip- 
coded third-class mail means about $15 
million a year in revenue to the Post 
Office; $15 million can finance a very 
large crying towel. So I repeat: The sep- 
aration of the Congress from ratemak- 
ing must be complete, or it will be 
meaningless. 

At the same time, we are not unmind- 
ful of the very preferential treatment 
which churches and schools and libraries 
and labor unions and other mailers have 
received at the hands of congressionally 
established rates, and we would be 
grossly unfair to those mailers, and gen- 
uinely adverse to the public interest to 
“throw them to the wolves” in the first 
day of the Postal Service’s operations. 
In many instances, it would literally 
mean bankruptcy, and unfortunately, 
those classes of mail which would be 
most adversely affected are those very 
classes of mail which Congress has pro- 
tected as a true public service. 

It costs a nickel to mail a book from 
a county library to a farmer, and a 
nickel for him to mail it back when he 
has read it. The cost for mailing that 
book obviously is very much more than 
a nickel: but to encourage reading, edu- 
cation, and social development in this 
country, we have for decades paid out 
of the Federal Treasury a portion of the 
cost. So although we recommend that 
Congress, by law, get out of the rate- 
making business, we at the same time 
will provide a graduated period of time 
of up to 10 years for preferred mailers 
to adjust to the impact of the new rate 
increase. 

If the Postal Rate Commission, for 
instance, determines that the value of 
a book, or a church newsletter, or a labor 
union newspaper is socially important 
enough to receive the benefit of a rate 
less than commercial rates, and if that 
rate is 8 cents for a book mailed to the 
farmer instead of 5 cents, then a 10-year 
grace period will automatically take ef- 
fect and the county library will be able 
to amortize that 3-cent rate increase 
over a 10-year period—that is, three- 
fifths of a cent additional postage each 
year. 

By the end of that period, perhaps the 
rate will be 10 cents or even 12 cents or 
if postal efficiency is as improved as some 
advocates claim, perhaps the rate will 
just be 2 cents; but in any case the grace 
period is set by law, and the economic 
impact will be very substantially dimin- 
ished. 

The grace period will apply to any 
mailer whose rate is increased to a rate 
higher than the existing law on the date 
of enactment of this law, except first- 
class mail and parcel post. The grace 
period for any ordinary mailer or any 
commercial mailer, in the business world, 
for example, is 5 years. The grace period 
for the preferred mailers is 10 years. 

Some of my colleagues have undoubt- 
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edly been contacted by representatives of 
libraries, churches, or charity organiza- 
tions emphasizing the desperate need 
to maintain their preferred status. I 
have had a few calls myself, believe me. 
Let me say this in response. If we amend 
this bill for one preferential rate for any 
group, we might as well cave in entirely 
and call for an independent rate com- 
mission. The Committee decided, and we 
earnestly recommend that all statutory 
preferences be abolished, that Congress 
get out of the ratemaking business. To 
do otherwise is to pass a postal reform 
bill that is truly no reform at all in the 
ratemaking field, but remains hollow, 
indeed. 

The third aspect of our ratemaking 
recommendation is the subsidy. This is 
one of its saving graces. There has been 
a considerable amount of misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation on this 
point, particularly between the waring 
factions of second- and third-class mail 
users. The subsidy we recommend is not 
designed to benefit any particular group 
of mailers. It is designed to retain a very 
important public aspect of postal opera- 
tions and to retain some reasonable de- 
gree of congressional supervision through 
an annual review of postal operations and 
an annual appropriation of money to 
insure that public services, particularly 
outside of the major metropolitan areas, 
will be maintained. I see nothing what- 
ever wrong with Congress continuing a 
partnership of that limited nature with 
the Post Office, even though the Post 
Office is a national monopoly. The Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admini- 
stration has managed to go to the moon 
several times and NASA comes to Con- 
gress twice a year, once for an authori- 
zation for operations, and the second 
time for an appropriation of money. It is 
not the Congress which prevents the 
Post Office from doing an exceptionally 
fine job; it is the will in the executive 
and legislature to determine that it shall 
be done. Shakespeare is again appro- 
priate— 

The fault is not in the stars, 
But in ourselves. ... 


To insure that postal service in rural 
areas will not be diminished, to main- 
tain the post offices in the little towns, 
which sometimes are the lifeblood of a 
community and have great social sig- 
nificance, we authorize the appropria- 
tion of 10 percent of the annual operat- 
ing costs, limited to 10 percent of the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 1971. 
Similarly, 10 percent of modernization 
costs financed through bonds will be paid 
for directly by appropriations, 

This subsidy is aimed at no class of 
mail and no group of mailers. It is a 
general contribution by the Congress to 
insure continued postal service where 
“businesslike” judgments, in order to 
Save money, might otherwise dictate the 
closing of a small post office or the elimi- 
nation of a rural route. The public serv- 
ice should be paramount in this respect. 
Where costs, economies, and efficiency 
meet head-on with adequate public serv- 
ice, it shall be the duty of the postal 
service to prefer public service. 

The tendency of the Post Office De- 
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partment is to ignore this mandate. 
When I was appointed to be a member of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, in 1963, there was almost 
exactly 10,000 fourth-class post offices in 
the United States. Today there are about 
6,000. Some have graduated to be third- 
class post offices, but most have been 
abolished, and little towns in Wyoming, 
Texas, New York, and elsewhere have 
dried up. The elimination of a post office 
can destroy community identity, and the 
demise of a village or a hamlet follows 
quickly. 
TRANSPORTATION 

Another major consideration are the 
provisions of our bill relating to trans- 
portation. These considerations are of ex- 
treme significance. Under existing law, 
railroads are required to carry the mail— 
they have been since 1916. They may 
carry the mail at Interstate Commerce 
Commission rates or they may negotiate 
contracts with the Postmaster General 
at rates lower than ICC rates. About 75 
percent of the mail carried by railroads 
today is at negotiated rates. But other 
than that, there are no negotiated con- 
tracts for transportation of mail. Our 
12,000 star route contracts are all put 
out at competitive bid, and air mail 
transportation is controlled by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

The administration reocommended 
that the Postmaster General be author- 
ized to negotiate contracts with any car- 
rier, surface or air, at whatever rates the 
market would permit. The House of Rep- 
resentatives very clearly rejected that 
recommendation by striking out all pro- 
visions permitting negotiated contracts 
for air transportation. Your committee 
recommends a limited degree of con- 
tracting authority. 

For surface transportation, negotiated 
contracts may be made, but any com- 
mon carrier or any other person—and by 
that we mean star route carriers—must 
have notice that the Postmaster General 
intends to negotiate such a contract and 
they must have a fair opportunity to offer 
to negotiate. 

The star route cases, made infamous 
in the Grant administration, must not 
be allowed to reoccur. The Post Office in 
its contracting must be particularly care- 
ful to avoid the implication of “secret 
deals” or rewards to favored carriers. 
The very best way to do that is to make 
all contracts competitive, but that im- 
poses a restriction upon mail transporta- 
tion which we believe is too severe. The 
committee recommends a compromise 
that we believe is in the best public in- 
terest. 

Similarly, in the negotiation of con- 
tracts for air transportation, the com- 
mittee recommends that the historic role 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board be con- 
tinued, that all negotiated contracts be 
submitted to the Board and that the 
Board be given an opportunity to disap- 
prove the contract if it determines that 
it should be disapproved, within 90 days. 
The contracts must provide that not 
more than 10 percent of the mail, by 
weight, be letter mail—or what is now 
first-class mail—and that at least a 
thousand pounds be shipped on each 
flight. 

The purpose of these two limitations is 
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twofold: First of all, it would not be 
fair to nickel and dime the airlines to 
death with small, lightweight shipments 
which impose a high cost on the airlines 
to handle and a low profit on the already 
low rate paid under contract. Second, 
the percentage limitation is designed to 
require the Post Office to use air trans- 
portation to a greater advantage than 
it has in the past. Our committee re- 
port spells out our viewpoint on this sub- 
ject. Contracting authority must not be 
used merely to reduce costs. Transporta- 
tion is simply not that much of a cost. 
We recognize and appreciate that rates 
for air mail and airlift of first-class mail 
are pretty high. Thirty-six cents a ton- 
mile for airmail is a substantial rate, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board, in our 
judgment, should see to it that that rate 
comes down. But we do not believe that 
the Postal Service should be authorized 
to cut the rate in half, or to go shopping 
for cheap transportation, at the expense 
of the airline industry which does a very 
good job of transporting mail and for 
which the sudden curtailment of that 
heat) would truly be an economic dis- 
aster. 

To protect the legitimate interest of 
airlines generally and to insure that the 
Post Office makes a little more effort to 
improve service than it has in the last 
year or so, the committee recommends 
an limitations on contracting author- 

á LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

The final point in our bill that has 
received a great deal of notoriety are the 
provisions relating to the negotiation of 
labor-management agreements between 
the Postal Service and the employee 
unions. The National Right To Work 
Committee, and other antiunion groups, 
have laid out very distorted and grossly 
inaccurate descriptions of the adminis- 
tration’s proposal. 

President Nixon and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Blount, who was the President of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce the year be- 
fore he became Postmaster General, 
recommended to Congress that the Postal 
Service be authorized to negotiate with 
postal unions on all issues, including the 
issue of whether union membership 
should be a prerequisite to permanent 
employment in the post office, just as it 
is in most States in the private sector of 
the economy. In order to insure that 
postal employees be treated no different 
than employees in the private sector, but 
remain as closely alike as the employees 
of the private sector. The President and 
the Postmaster General proposed that 
section 14(b) of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, those provisions of title 
29 commonly known as the “right-to- 
work” section of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
be made applicable to the Postal Service. 
In Wyoming, Texas, or any other of the 
19 States which have a law permitting an 
individual the freedom not to join a labor 
union in order to be permanently em- 
ployed, the State law would be para- 
mount to the Federal law. 

Opponents of the President’s recom- 
mendation branded this as “compulsory 
unionism.” The publicity campaign car- 
ried on against the President’s position 
has been effective. A great deal of mail 
has come in, some of it, even from postal 
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employees. The committee, nonetheless, 
recommends that the agreement signed 
by the Postmaster General and postal 
unions be honored. We believe in free- 
dom, including the freedom of the postal 
workers to negotiate effectively with 
management. The overwhelming major- 
ity of all postal employees are members 
of a union or an association. 

The “right to work” is a spurious issue 
and irrelevant to the Post Office. The 
union which wins a majority of votes in 
an election to see who represents the 
letter carriers, or the mail handlers, is go- 
ing to represent those workers. Nearly 
100 percent of postal workers are mem- 
bers of a union. It is unfair to the union 
and it is unfair to the members of a 
union to have some employees receiving 
the benefits of collective bargaining for 
wages, hours, and working conditions 
without contributing towards the costs 
of the organization which represents 
them. If they have a religious conviction 
against membership in a union, we have 
provided an exception, and they may pay 
their dues directly into the treasury. But 
if they just want a free ride, we do not 
believe their argument is justified. 

The representation that this is com- 
pulsory unionism is not true. Not only is 
there no mandatory unionism contained 
in this bill, but it goes out of its way to 
make sure that we do not make it simply 
a postal reorganization bill and rewrite 
the law in this regard. We simply abide 
by the laws of the land now. 

Thus, where we have right to work 
laws in the States, those will be left in- 
tact. Where we do not have right to work 
laws, the resulting agreement simply al- 
lows that if any of the unions want to go 
through the regular process of a vote 
leading toward a union shop, they have 
the right to do so. 

This seems to be a legitimate balance 
of the willingness of the postal unions in 
the negotiations to readily give up the 
right to strike. 

If we are going to move these people 
more and more over into the parallel of 
the private sector not only with wages, 
but also with other conditions of work, 
it seems only equitable and reasonable 
that for the relinquishment of the right 
to strike because of the national impli- 
cations of the postal service, it is only 
fair that they have the comparable con- 
cession of the right to vote for a union 
shop in those areas where it is legal and 
permissible. 

Mr. President, I repeat once more that 
the right to work is a “phonyation” in 
this particular bill. There is no attempt 
to strike the right to work principle and 
there is no attempt to try to force union- 
ism on any area that does not want it. 
It is simply designed to accord with a 
labor-management negotiation, which 
seemed to the committee to be in fair 
balance, the quid pro quo between giv- 
ing up the right to strike on the one 
hand to the right to ask for an election 
under regular procedures in the labor 
law. 

We worked on this particular bill for 
a year and we believe we have a very 
tightly built-in reorganization plan that 
we are submitting. We think its broad 
considerations are constructive and that 
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we will have established a very effective 
postal system in the land. 

Because of our committee conviction 
in this regard we ask that our colleagues 
in this body weigh it carefully and we 
would hope it would give us the license 
to go to conference with the House— 
the House has passed a different bill 
from the Senate bill—and resolve our 
differences at that level. 

We make that request because the 
House spent over 1 year digging deep- 
ly on its postal bill; and the Senate spent 
about a year digging into the considera- 
tions at stake in this bill. Because of the 
homework that has been done in both the 
Senate and the House we think it would 
be useful and productive to resolve the 
differences meaningfully in conference 
rather than to try to rebuild the Post 
Office of the United States on the floor 
of the Senate of the United States. We 
think the latter would be a jerry-built 
hatchwork that would emerge. We hope 
this body will enable us to go to confer- 
ence to complete the final act of postal 
reorganization that will serve the coun- 
try well. 

Mr. President, we believe we have a 
good recommendation. We have not sat- 
isfled everyone and I am confident a bill 
of this magnitude, a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the largest civilian agency of the 
Government of the United States, would 
be very difficult to draft to achieve 100- 
percent support. I am convinced that we 
have improved immeasurably upon the 
original recommendation of the Kappel 
Commission and the administration's bill 
as introduced in the House last year. We 
also have a bill referred from the House. 
We have a conference ahead of us. We 
have postal employees who are anxious 
to see their Congress act on their badly 
needed pay adjustment. I hope the Sen- 
ate will act with dispatch to consider this 
bill fairly and to enact postal reform. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Wyoming for his 
very excellent remarks in support of S. 
3842. I wish to associate myself with the 
statement he has just made. 

The able Senator is to be compli- 
mented for the patient, tireless, and ca- 
pable leadership he has given to the com- 
mittee in bringing forth this very fine 
piece of progressive legislation. 

It was my privilege, as ranking minor- 
ity member, to work very closely with him 
in writing this legislation. I want to say 
it was a pleasure for me to work with 
him as my chairman. 

Mr. President, this is a very compre- 
hensive postal reform bill. S. 3842 is one 
of the most far-reaching pieces of legis- 
lation the Senate has ever considered on 
Government reorganization. If enacted 
it will be landmark legislation; it is very 
progressive legislation, and it will affect 
the lives of all Americans—every man, 
woman, and child. It will do away with 
political consideration in appointments 
and promotions in the postal system and 
drastically change the organization of 
our postal system, a system that had its 
beginnings in American history dating 
back to 1639. 

Although our present system has 
served our people quite well for over 200 
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years, the time has now come because of 
the tremendous increase in mail volume 
and obsolete facilities to modernize the 
system to meet the needs of today and 
the future. 

At this point I would like to recite the 
interesting story of our postal system. 

HISTORY OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

The first official notice of a postal serv- 
ice in colonial America appears in a 1639 
ordinance of the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, designating Richard Fair- 
banks’ tavern in Boston as the official 
repository for mail brought from or sent 
overseas. 

In 1691, when the population of the 
American Colonies had grown to 200,000, 
Thomas Neale, a favorite of the Court, 
persuaded King William to grant him a 
patent to set up and maintain a postal 
system in the colonies for a term of 21 
years. 

Neal commissioned Andrew Hamilton 
of Edinburgh, Scotland, as his Deputy 
Postmaster to organize the postal sys- 
tem. Even though most of the Colonies 
with Hamilton, Neale died, heavily in 
debt, in 1699, after assigning his inter- 
ests in America to Andrew Hamilton and 
another Englishman named West. In 
1707, the British Government bought 
the rights of West and Mrs. Hamilton, 
and appointed Andrew’s son, John Ham- 
ilton, as Deputy Postmaster General for 
America. He served until 1730 when 
Alexander Spotswood, a former Gover- 
nor of Virginia, became Postmaster Gen- 
eral. Probably Spotswood’s most nota- 
ble achievement was the appointment in 
1737 of Benjamin Franklin as Deputy 
Postmaster at Philadelphia. 

Head Lynch succeeded Spotswood in 
1739, and in 1743 Elliot Benger followed 
Lynch. When Benger died in 1753, Ben- 
jamin Franklin and William Hunter, 
Deputy Postmaster at Williamsburg, Va., 
were apointed by England as Joint Post- 
masters General for the Colonies. Hunt- 
er died in 1761 and John Foxcroft of 
New York succeeded him, serving until 
the outbreak of the Revolution. 

Benjamin Franklin effected many im- 
portant, lasting improvements in the co- 
lonial posts. Immediately after his ap- 
pointment, he went on a long tour in- 
specting all of the post offices in the 
North and went as far south as Virginia. 
He made new surveys, laid out new and 
shorter routes, and increased the speed 
of travel on old lines. He placed mile- 
stones on principal roads, carried the 
mail by night between Philadelphia and 
New York and provided more frequent 
and speedier service between those two 
points and between Philadelphia and 
Boston. In 1755, he established a packet 
line direct from England to New York 
and later operated one from Falmouth, 
England to Charleston, thus giving the 
Southern colonies direct communication 
with England. Before he left office, post 
roads operated from Maine to Florida 
and from New York to Canada, and mail 
between the Colonies and Mother Eng- 
land operated on a regular schedule. 

Franklin served as joint Postmaster 
Genera] for the North British Colonies 
in America until 1774 when he was dis- 
missed for sympathizing with the cause 
of the colonists. Then, on July 26, 1775, 
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the Continental Congress appointed him 
head of the American postal system at a 
salary of $1,000 a year. He served until 
November 7, 1776. Historians generally 
accord him major credit for establishing 
the basis of a sound, efficient, and reli- 
able postal service in the United States. 


PURPOSE OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The Journals of the Continental Con- 
gress, May 27, 1773, show that the orig- 
inal purpose of the Postal System was to 
provide “the best means of establishing 
posts for conveying letters and intelli- 
gence through this continent.” 

CREATION AND AUTHORITY 


Article IX of the Articles of Confed- 
eration—1778—gave Congress “the sole 
and exclusive right and power of .. . es- 
tablishing and regulating post offices 
from one State to another . . . and ex- 
acting such postage on the papers passing 
through the same as may be requisite to 
defray the expenses of the said office.” 
These provisions were adopted by the 
Ordinance of October 18, 1782, regulat- 
ing the postal service. 

Following the final adoption of the 
Constitution in March 1789, an act of 
September 22, 1789 (1 Stat. 75) tempo- 
rarily established a post office and 
created the Office of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral under the Treasury. On September 
26, 1789, George Washington appointed 
Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts as the 
first Postmaster General under the Con- 
stitution. The postal service was tempo- 
rarily continued by the act of August 4, 
1790 (1 Stat. 178) and the act of March 3, 
1791 (1 Stat. 218). An act of February 20, 
1792 made detailed provisions for the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 

Subsequent legislation enlarged the 
duties of the Department, strengthened 
and unified its organization, and provided 
rules and regulations for its develop- 
ment. 

In 1829, upon invitation of President 
Andrew Jackson, William T. Barry be- 
came the first Postmaster General to sit 
as a Member of the President’s Cabinet. 
On June 8, 1872 (17 Stat. 283; 39 U.S.C. 
301, 302) the Post Office Department 
became an executive department. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp some im- 
portant data in our postal service history, 
a list of the Postmasters General, a brief 
summary of the present financial and 
mail volume picture of the service, to- 
gether with other data and a summary 
of the June 1968 report of the President’s 
Commission on Postal Organization. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPORTANT DATES IN POSTAL SERVICE 

1639; Fairbanks’ tavern became repository 
for overseas mail. 

1775: Benjamin Franklin, 1st Postmaster 
General under Continental 

1789: Samuel Osgood, ist Postmaster Gen- 
eral under Constitution. 

1825: Dead letter office. 

1829: Postmaster General became Cabinet 


Postage stamps. 

Registered mail. 

Compulsory prepayment postage. 
Street letter boxes. 

Pony Express. 
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post. 
1847: 
1855: 
1855: 
1858: 
1860: 
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: Experimental railway mail service. 
: City delivery service. 
: Uniform letter rate regardless of dis- 


: Railway mail service. 
: Postal money orders. 
: Foreign money orders. 
: Postal cards. 
: Universial Postal Union (originally 
General Postal Union). 
1879: Classification system for domestic 


mail. 

1885: Special delivery. 

1896: Rural delivery. 

1911: Postal savings initiated. 

1912: Village delivery. 

1913: Parcel post, including insurance and 
collect-on-delivery service. 

1918: Air mail. 

1920: Metered 

1921: First transcontinental air mail flight. 

: Special handling service. 

: Foreign air mail service. 

: Experimental autogiro service. 

: Highway postal service. 

: Zoning system. 

: Parcel post international air service, 

: Parcel post domestic air service. 

: Piggy-back mail service by trailers 
on railroad flatcars. 

1953: Airlift service. 

1955: Certified mail service. 

1963: ZIP Code program. 

1964: First 24-hour self-service post office. 

1965: 552 Sectional Centers activated to 
accommodate changing transportation pat- 
terns. 

1965: Optical Scanner (ZIP Code Reader). 

1966: Postal savings ended. 

1967: Mandatory presorting by ZIP Code 
for second- and third-class commercial 
mailers. 

1967: Postal Source Data System. 

1968: Postal Service Institute. 

1969: Removed patronage factor in ap- 
pointments to postmaster and rural carrier 
positions. 

1970: Combination letter-telegram. 


LIST OF PosTMASTERS GENERAL AND THEIR 
DATES OF APPOINTMENT—1775 TO DATE 


Benjamin Franklin: July 26, 1775. 
Richard Bache: November 7, 1776. 
Ebenezer Hazard: January 28, 1782. 
Samuel Osgood: September 26, 1789. 
Timothy Pickering: August 12 ,1791. 
Joseph Habersham: February 25, 1795. 
Gideon Granger: November 28, 1801. 
Return J. Meigs, Jr.: March 17, 1814. 
John McLean: June 26, 1823. 

Amos Kendall: May 1, 1835. 

John M., Niles: May 19, 1840. 

Francis Granger: March 6, 1841. 
Charles A. Wickliffe: September 13, 1841. 
Cave Johnson: March 6, 1845. 

Jacob Collamer: March 8, 1849. 
Nathan K. Hall: July 23, 1850. 

Samuel D. Hubbard: August 31, 1852. 
James Campbell: March 7, 1853. 
Aaron V. Brown: March 6, 1857. 
Joseph Holt: March 24, 1859. 

Horatio King: February 12, 1861. 
Montgomery Blair: March 5, 1861. 
William Dennison: September 24, 1864. 
Alexander W. Randall: July 25, 1866. 
John A. J. Creswell: March 5, 1869. 
James W. Marshall: July 3, 1874. 
Marshall Jewell: August 24, 1874. 
James N. Tyner: July 12, 1876. 

David McK. Key: March 12, 1877. 
Horace Maynard: June 2, 1880. 
Thomas L. James: March 5, 1881. 
Timothy O. Howe: December 20, 1881. 
Walter G. Gresham: April 3, 1883. 
Frank Hatton: October 14, 1884. 
William F. Vilas: March 6, 1885. 

Don M. Dickinson: January 16, 1888. 
John Wanamaker: March 5, 1889. 
Wilson S. Bissell: March 6, 1893. 
William L. Wilson: March 1, 1895. 
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James A. Gary: March 56, 1897. 

Charles Emory Smith: April 21, 1898. 

Henry C. Payne: January 9, 1902. 

Robert J. Wynne: October 10, 1904. 

George B. Cortelyou: March 6, 1905. 

George von L. Meyer: January 15, 1907. 

Frank H. Hitchcock: March 5, 1909. 

Albert S. Burleson: March 5, 1913. 

Will H. Hays: March 5, 1921. 

Hubert Work: March 4, 1922. 

Harry S. New: February 22, 1923. 

Walter F. Brown: March 5, 1929. 

James A. Farley: March 4, 1933. 

Frank C. Walker: September 10, 1940. 

Robert E. Hannegan: May 8, 1945. 

Jesse M. Donaldson: December 16, 1947. 

Arthur E. Summerfield: January 21, 1953. 

J. Edward Day: January 21, 1961. 

John A. Gronouski: September 10, 1963. 

Lawrence F. O’Brien: November 3, 1965. 

W. Marvin Watson: April 26, 1968. 

Winton M. Blount: January 22, 1969. 
Finances (Fiscal Year 1969 unless other- 

wise noted). 

Revenue, $6,114,398,000, up 11.1% from FY 
1968. 

Costs, or Obligations, $7,228,111,000, up 
8.9% from FY 1968. 

Deficit (on Obligation basis), $1,113,714,- 


Deficit (after deduction public service 
costs), $326,966,000. 

Payroll, $5,862,403,000. 

1970 Appropriations, $7,678,595,000. 

1971 Estimated Appropriations, $8,278,259,- 
000. 


VOLUME, Frscat YEAR 1969 


Overall; 82 billion pieces, 

First Class (personal & business), 46.4 bil- 
lion pieces. 

Domestic Air Mail, 1.7 billion pieces. 

Second Class (mewspapers & magazines), 
9.2 billion pieces. 

Controlled Circulation, 579 million pieces. 

Third Class (commercial), 19.6 billion 
pieces. 

Fourth Class (parcel post, etc), 1.0 billion 
pieces. 

Penalty Mail (government agencies), 2.3 
billion pieces. 

Franked Mail (Congressional, et al), 191 
million pieces, 

Free for the Blind, 18 million pieces. 

Total International, 827 million pieces. 
Projected: 

FY 1970, 84.3 billion pieces. 

FY 1971, 86.3 billion pieces. 

FY 1981, 120.3 billion pieces. 

FY 1991, 166.5 billion pieces. 
Per Capita: 

1847, 6 letters. 

1970, 413 letters. 


TEN LARGEST POST OFFICES IN VOLUME AND 
RECEIPTS FY (1969) 


New York: Volume, 5,041,170,710; receipts, 
$370,256 420. 

Chicago: Volume, 4,774,824,316; 
$289,310,462. 

Washington, D.C.: Volume, 2,673,734,172; 
receipts, $77,088,233. 

Los Angeles: Volume, 
ceipts, $139,174,730. 

Philadelphia: volume, 
ceipts, $103,483 ,662. 

Boston: Volume, 
$91,421,564. 

Detroit: 
$75,655,659. 

Columbus, Ohio: 
receipts, $33,070,312. 

San Francisco: Volume, 1,080,101,800; re- 
ceipts, $78,646,078. 

St. Louis: Volume, 1,018,253,641; receipts, 
$63,809 460. 

Longest Rural Route, 152.35 miles, Ocilla, 
Georgia. 


receipts, 
2,041,097,416; re- 
1,861,916,311; re- 
1,393,273,172; receipts, 
Volume, 1,164,954,790; receipts, 


Volume, 1,085,087,347; 
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Shortest Rural Route, 7.8 miles, Long 
Island, Maine. 

Longest Star Route, 2,499 miles, Seattle, 
Wash, to Anchorage, Alaska. 

Westernmost Post Office, Koror, Caroline 
Islands, or Pago Pago, Samoa, near the In- 
ternational Date Line. 

Easternmost Post Office, Majuro, Marshall 
Islands near the International Date Line or 
Cruz Bay on St. John in the Virgin Islands. 

Northernmost Post Office, Barrow, Alaska. 

Southernmost Post Office, Pago Pago, Sa- 
moa, near the International Date Line or 
Naalehu, Hawall. 

Highest Post Office, Climax, Arizona. 

Lowest Post Office, Death Valley, Califor- 
nia, 

Coldest Area in Postal System, Wainwright 
Alaska, 180 miles north of Arctic Circle. 

Hottest Area in Postal System, Death Val- 
ley, California. 

ZIP CODE 

Usage (March, 1970), 84.8% of all cate- 
gories of domestic mail. 

Lowest ZIP Code, 00601—Adjuntas, Puerto 
Rico, 

Highest ZIP Code, 99929—Wrangell, Alaska. 

VEHICLES 
Total Number Vehicles in Use: 188,072. 


Owns and operates, 70,000. 

Hires, manned by employees, 36,000. 

Contracts for vehicle & driver in city, 
30,000, 

Contracts for rural routes, government 
employees providing car, 31,072. 

Drive-out agreements, providing carriers 
transportation to and from routes, 21,000. 

Railway Post Offices, (covered), 10,089,000 
miles, 

U.S. Flag Carriers, (moved), 1,250 million 
ton-miles. 

Money Orders, (issued) , 189 million. 

Revenue from Money Orders, $60 million. 

Dead Mail, 36,363,344 letters and 1,235,000 
parcels. 


POSTAL PROBLEMS SUMMARY OF THE JUNE 1968 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON 
POSTAL ORGANIZATION 


The United States Post Office faces a crisis. 
Each year it slips further behind the rest of 
the economy in service, in efficiency and in 
meeting its responsibilities as an employer. 
Each year it operates at a huge financial loss. 
No one realizes the magnitude of this crisis 
more than the postal managers and em- 
ployees who daily bear the staggering burden 
of moving the nation’s mail. The remedy lies 
beyond their control. 

Although the Post Office is one of the na- 
tion's largest businesses, it is not run as a 
business but as a Cabinet agency of the 
United States Government. 

The Post Office has always been operated 
as if it were an ordinary Government agen- 
cy; its funds are appropriated by Con- 
gress, its employees are part of Civil Service, 
its officials are subject to a host of laws and 
regulations governing financial administra- 
tion, labor relations, procurement and pur- 
chase of transportation. Major managerial 
decisions are made through the legislation 
process: Congress sets postal rates and wages, 
governs Postmaster appointments and ap- 
proves or rejects construction of individual 
post offices, 

In what it does, however, the Post Office is 
a business: its customers purchase its serv- 
ices directly, its employees work in a sery- 
ice-industry environment, it is a major com- 
munications network, it is a means by which 
much of the nation’s business is conducted. 

Furthermore, it is a big business, In Fiscal 
Year 1967 the Post Office collected $4.96 
billion in revenues and spent over $6.3 bil- 
lion. (The $1.17 billion deficit, was made up 
by the Federal Treasury.) Its 716,000 em- 
ployees, working in over 44,000 facilities in 
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virtually every city and town in the land, 
processed almost 80 billion pieces of mail last 
year, three-fourths of which was originated 
by business. Within ten years total volume 
is expected to exceed 110 billion pieces. 

This Commission has concluded that the 
challenges faced by this major business ac- 
tivity cannot be met through the present 
inappropriate and outmoded form of postal 
organization. 

The postal system must be given a man- 
agement system consistent with its mission 
if it is to meet its responsibilities as a sup- 
plier of a vital service, improve the working 
conditions and job opportunities of its em- 
ployees and end a huge and completely un- 
necessary drain on the Federal budget. Piece- 
meal changes to the present system will not 
do the job: a basic change in direction is 
necessary. 

Were the postal system being started to- 
day, it might well be operated by a privately- 
owned regulated corporation not unlike the 
companies which operate other communica- 
tion and transportation services in this 
country. We have concluded, however, that a 
transfer of the postal system to the private 
sector is not feasible, largely for reasons of 
financing; the Post Office should therefore 
continue under Government ownership. The 
possibility remains of private ownership at 
some future time, if such a transfer were 
than considered to be feasible and in the 
public interest. 

There is a way, however, within the com- 
pass of Government, to give the Post Office 
an organizational structure suited to its 
mission. 

We recommend that a Postal Corporation 
owned entirely by the Federal Government 
be chartered by Congress to operate the pos- 
tal service of the United States on a self- 
supporting basis, 

We recommend that the Corporation take 
immediate steps to improve the quality and 
kinds of service offered, the means by which 
service is provided and the physical condi- 
tions under which postal employees work, 

We recommend that all appointments to, 
and promotions within, the postal system be 
made on a nonpolitical basis. 

We recommend that present postal em- 
ployees be transferred with their accrued 
Civil Service benefits, to a new career service 
within the Postal Corporation. 

We recommend that the Board of Directors 
after hearings by expert Rate Commissioners, 
establish postal rates, subject to veto by con- 
current resolution of the Congress. 

The Nation’s Reward: The United States 
postal system is in serious trouble today be- 
cause of decades of low priorities assigned 
its modernization and management needs. 
Years of lagging productivity have created a 
gap between postal performance and that of 
other industries—a gap which represents at 
the same time a hazard and an opportunity. 

We have already witnessed a postal col- 
lapse in a major American city. This Com- 
mission is convinced that a similar break- 
down could occur again in any part of the 
country. The risk will continue as long as 
the Post Office is denied the authority and 
the resources to put its house in order. 

On the other hand, a great opportunity 
exists to improve postal service, cost per- 
formance and the circumstances under 
which postal employees work. 

The Commission and its contractors have 
examined postal operations carefully, It is 
our considered judgment, based on first- 
hand observation, that postal costs can be re- 
duced by at least 20% if the normal invest- 
ment and operating practices used in private 
industry are made available to postal 
management. 

Several years after the Corporation is un- 
der way, therefore, it should be able to elimi- 
nate entirely the postal deficit, releasing 
over @ billion dollars a year of tax money 
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to other purposes, The long-run potential for 
improvement, furthermore, is so high that 
we are reluctant to estimate its size. 

The cost savings we expect would not 
jeopardize the employment of any present 
postal employee. In recent years total postal 
employment has increased sharply with the 
rise in mail volume. The introduction of cost 
saving practices in the face of ever greater 
mail volumes should mean that employment 
will rise more slowly. Even if employment 
ultimately declines, the high rate of person- 
nel turnover (23% per year) assures today's 
employee that steps toward improved finan- 
cial performance do not threaten his job 
tenure. 

We must point out that adoption of our 
recommendations will produce no overnight 
miracles. Heavy investment, financed both 
by appropriations and by borrowing in the 
market, will be required. It is unlikely, of 
course, in an era of rising costs that rate 
increases can be entirely avoided. What lies 
ahead, however, after the new Corporation’s 
shakedown period is: 

Dependable postal service, at fair prices, 
fully responsive to the public’s needs; 

A soundly financed and self-supporting 
postal system; 

Better working conditions and greatly in- 
creased career opportunities for one of the 
nation’s largest work forces. 

If the Post Office is given a single goal of 
providing the nation with a superb mail 
service, and given as well the management 
capacity and operating freedom to achieve 
that goal, the energies of workers and man- 
agers can be turned to the creation of a 
postal service appropriate to a vigorous econ- 
omy, an innovative society and a purposeful 
nation. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, President 
Nixon, in May of last year, sent to the 
Congress an initial proposal to correct 
many of the deficiencies in the postal 
service. Other proposals have also been 
made. 

After many hours of hearings and 
deliberations, the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee has recom- 
mended to the Senate its version of Sen- 
ate bill 3842, 

The committee has taken the Post- 
master General out of the President’s 
Cabinet and has made the Post Office 
Department an independent executive 
agency. Under the committee-approved 
bill the new Postal Service would be op- 
erated by a 15-member Board of Gov- 
ernors—nine would be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate and would serve for 9-year 
terms. Two more Board members would 
be chosen by the nine Presidentially ap- 
pointed Governors—they would serve as 
Postmaster General and Deputy Post- 
master General. Four additional Gover- 
nors would come from the Congress as 
serving without the compensation re- 
ceived by the other Board members. The 
Members of Congress would serve in an 
advisory capacity and would not have 
the right to vote on matters coming be- 
fore the Board. 

The Postmaster General and his Dep- 
uty would serve at the pleasure of the 
Presidentially appointed Board mem- 
bers or as their contracts of employment 
with the new Postal Service required. 

There would also be established by this 
bill a Postal Service Advisory Council 
consisting of representatives from postal 
labor unions, organized mail users, and 
the general public. 
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In the area of employee relations the 
bill transfers all of the present postal 
employees into the postal career service 
which shall be a part of the civil service. 

Political influence in the appointment 
and promotion of postal employees is 
specifically prohibited and the appoint- 
ments shall be made on the basis of 
merit, qualifications, and fitness for duty 
with the principal objective of improving 
postal services. 

The postal employees shall continue 
to participate in the Federal retirement 
program as at the present time. How- 
ever, their wages, fringe benefits, and 
other working conditions are to be sub- 
ject to collective bargaining. 

The committee bill continues the pro- 
hibition against strikes by postal em- 
ployees. In its place, should an impasse 
occur in the collective-bargaining proc- 
ess, the bill authorizes binding arbitra- 
tion. 

Mr. President, the committee approved 
the agreement worked out in early April 
between the Post Office Department and 
its AFL-CIO postal unions. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
RECORD a copy of the memorandum agree- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum of agreement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT ON THE POSTAL 

REORGANIZATION AND SALARY ADJUSTMENT 

Act oF 1970 

Memorandum of Agreement between United 
States Post Office Department hereinafter 
referred to as “Department” and the AFL- 
CIO; National Association of Letter Carriers, 
AFL-CIO; National Association of Post Office 


and General Services Maintenance Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO; National Association of Post 
Office Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers 
and Group Leaders (Affiliated with Laborers’ 


International Union), AFL-CIO; National 
Association of Special Delivery Messengers, 
AFL-CIO; National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees, AFL-CIO; National 
Rural Letter Carriers Association; United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO; here- 
inafter referred to as “Unions”. 

Pursuant to the earlier agreement of April 
2, 1970 between the Department and the 
above-named unions, the parties have jointly 
developed, through the collective bargaining 
process, proposed legislation which provides 
for a major reorganization of the Post Office 
Department and an 8% pay increase for pos- 
tal employees. It shall be known as the “Pos- 
tal Reorganization and Salary Adjustment 
Act of 1970". The parties have jointly agreed 
to support this legislative package without 
qualification and that together they will urge 
the Congress to enact this legislation without 
change. The agreed-upon legislative proposal 
provides, amongst other things, for the fol- 
lowing: 

ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

Reorganized United States Postal Service 
becomes an independent establishment with- 
in the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Postmaster General appointed by and 
serves at the pleasure of the Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues, which has 9 pub- 
lic members named by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


Enable collective bargaining under a stat- 
utory framework establishing methods for 
conducting elections, providing one or more 
methods for resolving negotiating impasses, 
and requiring collective bargaining over all 
aspects of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions including grievance procedures, and in 
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general, all matters that are subject to col- 
lective bargaining in the private sector. 

Ban on federal employee strikes continues; 
binding arbitration if bargaining impasse 
persists 180 days from start of bargaining. 

National Labor Relations Board to super- 
vise representation elections and enforce 
unfair labor practice provisions. 

FINANCE, RATES, AND RATEMAKING 

Post Office can borrow up to $10 billion 
from the Treasury or general public. 

Rate changes subject to public hearing 
before 3-man Postal Rate Board named by 
President; final rate decision by Commission 
on Postal Costs and Revenues, but subject to 
veto by two-thirds vote of either the U.S. 
House of Representatives or the U.S. Senate. 

Post Office to be generally self-supporting 
by January 1, 1978. 

POSTAL PAY INCREASE 

8% pay increase for employees of the Post 
Office Department effective as of the date 
when this enabling legislation becomes law. 

Promptly after enactment, collective bar- 
gaining will be required on wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and to compress to 8 
years the time for postal employees to reach 
the maximum step in whatever labor grade 
may be established through collective bar- 
gaining. When the new schedule becomes 
effective, an employee will immediately be 
advanced to the next step in the schedule 
if at that time he has been in his present 
step for the period provided in the new 
schedule. 

It is the understanding of the parties that 
the Administration will recommend to Con- 
gress the necessary legislation to effectuate 
this Agreement. 

It is the further understanding of the 
parties that no disciplinary action will be 
initiated by the Post Office Department at 
any level against any postal employee with 
respect to the events of March 1970, until 
discussions have taken place between the 
Department and such employee’s union on 
the policy to be followed by the Department. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee also approved the administra- 
tion’s long term borrowing authority 
recommendation. Under the provisions 
of chapter 21 of the bill the Board 
of Governors is authorized to borrow 
money through bond issues sold to the 
Secretary of the Treasury or on the open 
market in an amount not to exceed $10 
billion outstanding at any one time. 
However, it would be subject to an an- 
nual limitation in debt increase of $1.5 
billion for capital improvements and 
$500,000,000 for operating expenses. The 
bond revenues could be used for any 
purpose as the Board of Governors de- 
termines is proper in behalf of the Postal 
Service. 

The Congress would pay 10 percent of 
the debt service on postal revenue bond 
issues through appropriations. The re- 
mainder of the debt will be paid out of 
postal revenues. 

The committee recommends the estab- 
lishment of an independent Postal Rate 
Commission composed of five members 
appointed for 6-year terms. They would 
be appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Commission’s. responsibilities would be 
to make recommendations for postal 
rate changes and to hear complaints on 
postal service. 

Whenever the Postmaster General 
found that his costs, less the appropria- 
tions from the Congress for 10 percent 
of the bond debt and the public service 
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cost—10 percent of estimated expendi- 
ture or 10 percent of 1971 Post Office De- 
partment appropriation less amount for 
capital improvements, whichever is less— 
as authorized in section 3703 of the bill, 
and less the appropriations for revenues 
foregone in section 2501(b)(3), were 
more than his revenues he was to ask the 
Rate Commission for a rate increase. 
The Commission would hold hearings, 
consider the testimony and make its rec- 
ommendations for rate changes. The 
Board of Governors could then accept, 
reject, or with a unanimous vote of the 
Board modify the Rate Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Board would set the effective date 
for any new rate changes. 

Under present law there are generally 
two groups of mail rates applicable to 
second-, third-, and fourth-class mail— 
a regular rate and a preferential rate for 
nonprofit groups. 

Under this bill when a rate increase is 
ordered, that new rate for what is pres- 
ently second-, third-, or fourth-class 
mail shall be phased-in over a period of 
5 years in annual equal increments. For 
any mail entitled to a preferential rate 
under present law, the new rate shall be 
phased-in over a 10-year period in an- 
nual equal increments. 

The rates adopted by the Board of 
Governors would be subject to complete 
judicial review should an aggrieved mail 
user feel the rate was improper. There 
is also a provision in the bill for interim 
rates should at any time the Rate Com- 
mission fail to come up with a rate in- 
crease recommendation within 90 days 
after an initial request was submitted to 
the Commission by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral or within 30 days after rejection of 
& recommended rate increase by the 
Postmaster General. 

The field of mail transportation is com- 
plicated by existing laws in the general 
field of rail, motor, and air transporta- 
tion. Since much of the mail must be 
moved by commercial transportation, the 
Post Office Department has had to move 
mail at rates set by the ICC or CAB ac- 
cording to the type of carrier being used. 

The committee bill does make some 
modifications in the laws applicable to 
mail transportation by giving the Post- 
master General more flexibility than he 
presently has in contracting for carrier 
service. However, I do not think it gives 
sufficient leeway to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in this regard. 

I made my objections in the Senate 
committee but was overruled and I shall 
not make them here on the floor. How- 
ever, the committee report on S. 3842 
does suggest that the Senate Commerce 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
our Nation’s transportation laws, make a 
thorough study of the mail transpor- 
tation problem and possibly approve 
changes allowing certain carriers now 
prohibited from carrying the mail to par- 
ticipate in this service. 

The measure we are now considering 
also authorizes an 8-percent salary in- 
crease for postal employees effective the 
date of enactment and reduces the num- 
ber of years necessary to move from the 
first step in the postal field service salary 
schedule to the 12th step. Under present 
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law it takes 21 years to move to the top 
step in any one PFS grade. The bill would 
reduce this to 8 years. 

S. 3842 also restates a number of pro- 
visions presently in law dealing with the 
mails. Among them are the prohibition 
against sending pandering advertise- 
ments through the mail; free mail for 
the blind, the handicapped, and our mil- 
itary men serving in combat areas; 
franking mail privileges; and other laws. 

I believe S. 3842 is a good bill. It does 
contain substantially most of the pro- 
visions desired by those who have advo- 
cated reforms. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service under the wise and effective 
leadership of its chairman, the senior 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. MCGEE), 
has worked hard and long to come up 
with effective and practical postal re- 
form bill. The many hours of meetings 
with administration officials, employee 
and mail user representatives, and com- 
mittee hearings and executive sessions 
has resulted in this meaningful postal 
reform measure. 

To be sure, there will be refinements 
to what has been proposed in this reform 
bill. Nevertheless, what we have before 
us today is a result of the best efforts of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service working with the information 
presently at hand. 

I am proud to have had a part in 
writing the committee bill. I think it is 
an excellent piece of legislation consid- 
ering the great number of problems 
which we faced and were attempting to 
solve. I am confident that the recom- 
mendations made by the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service in this 
measure will substantially do what they 
are intended to do—improve our postal 
service. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to ap- 
prove this historical postal reform bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I want to 
say that we have lots of interesting ex- 
periences in this body and as divided as 
we are in two parties, and sometimes 
more than that, we find the real measure 
of an individual’s character and judg- 
ment. 

I want the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Fonc), the ranking minority member on 
the committee, to know that I do not 
know how, with two different parties, 
anyone could have worked more closely 
and constructively and helpfully to the 
chairman than he has worked. 

His knowledge in this field has been 
second to none, and the time that he has 
been willing to take—and that is the key, 
the digging and homework—has paid 
very rich dividends, especially for me, 
because I have received a liberal educa- 
tion at his feet. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming for 
his very laudatory remarks. It was 
through his very excellent and farseeing 
leadership, and his willingness to forgo 
politics, that we have been able to arrive 
at this very progressive legislation. Much 
of the credit for this bill belongs to the 
chairman of the committee. I commend 
him and the Nation should commend 
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him for his very fine work on this leg- 
islation. 
Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY REVENUE 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day of next week the excise tax on air- 
line passengers’ tickets will increase from 
5 to 8 percent. This increase in tax was 
approved by Congress on February 26, 
1970, in order to finance an airway con- 
struction and airway safety program un- 
der the Aviation Facilities Expansion Act 
of 1969. An important feature of this new 
higher tax is the “single fare concept.” 
This single fare concept was calculated 
to facilitate passenger service at airports 
and to insure that airlines and travel 
agents fully inform air travelers of the 
cost of their transportation. 

Unfortunately, these consumer-orient- 
ed objectives are being misunderstood, 
and perhaps purposely misconstrued, by 
some travel agents. They suggest there is 
something sinister about the new law 
which they charge hides the tax from 
the consumer. 

In order to fully inform Senators and 
Members of the House of the situation, 
I take this opportunity to review the 
legislative history of the Airport and 
Airways Revenue Act of 1970. 

As I have stated, the tax is to be in- 
creased from 5 to 8 percent on the price 
of the ticket. The House bill, which came 
to the Senate late in 1969 with provisions 
increasing this tax, also included provi- 
sions to repeal the exemption for State 
and local governments, education orga- 
nizations, and certain others. While the 
bill was in the Senate, the argument was 
made that the repeal of these exemptions 
raised a constitutional question as to 
whether the Federal Government could 
tax air transportation tickets purchased 
by State and local governments for their 
officials traveling on official business. 

Like the House, the Senate Finance 
Committee desired to end these exemp- 
tions, agreeing that this would make the 
levy truly a user charge. However, we 
were disturbed about the constitutional 
question. We avoided it in the Finance 
Committee and in the Senate by shifting 
the imposition of the tax from the pur- 
chaser of the ticket to the airline selling 
the ticket. Under the Senate bill, this 
approach initiated the single fare con- 
cept, which was subsequently agreed to 
by the conferees. 

But there were other matters which 
indicated the desirability of the single 
fare concept. Members of Congress and 
others who do considerable traveling are 
painfully aware of the long lines which 
back up the ticket counters of every ma- 
jor airline during the busy portions of 
the day. The Committee on Finance dis- 
cussed this constant and recurring irri- 
tant to air travelers. We felt that one of 
the problems contributing to the slow 
pace of passengers past the ticket coun- 
ter was the three-step calculation of the 
price which the airlines have employed 
for many years. 

This involves first an entry showing 
the cost of the ticket. After the 5-percent 
tax has been computed, a second entry 
is made showing the amount of the tax. 
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Then, a third entry is made when the 
two are added together. Commonsense 
tells us that it takes less time to make 
one entry on a ticket than it does to make 
three. Multiply that by 300 or 400 pas- 
sengers waiting to board a Boeing 1747, 
and you have saved all the passengers 
considerable time at ticket counters. 
Perhaps we have even made it possible 
for the flight to take off on time. 

We felt this archaic system was not 
adaptable to the jet age. With the advent 
of the jumbo jets and air buses bringing 
literally hundreds of people to the same 
airline ticket counter at the same time, 
we felt that anything we could do to 
speed the ticket-issuing process would be 
in the best interest of airline passengers. 

The committee was convinced that the 
single-fare concept would facilitate the 
issuance of airline tickets, a goal we can 
all agree is desirable. 

In addition, instances have been called 
to the committee’s attention of adver- 
tising air transportation fares to speci- 
fied locations at one price—but then, 
when a customer comes to buy a ticket, 
he would be charged a higher price. 
When he complained, he was told that 
the difference was tax. 

For example, the airlines will advertise 
in the newspapers that a ticket to New 
Orleans is $50, but when the passenger 
goes to the airport he finds that the cost 
of the ticket is $52.50 because they had 
to add a 5 percent tax. Under the new 
bill the cost of the ticket would be ad- 
vertised at the true price of $54, which 
is the $50 plus the 8 percent tax. Which is 
misleading advertising? Is it misleading 
when the ticket is advertised at $50 and 
when the passenger gets to the airport he 
finds he has to pay $50, or to advertise 
the cost at $54 when it is $54? It seems 
to me it makes better sense that the 
price that is advertised and the price that 
is charged should be the same. To do it 
otherwise, we thought, would be mis- 
leading. 

We felt this sort of false and mislead- 
ing advertising of airline ticket prices 
should be stopped. We believed that an 
airline passenger had the right to know 
what the full cost of his ticket was going 
to be. Again, the single fare concept 
accomplished this desirable goal. 

When the bill was sent to conference, 
the House conferees, at the urging of 
the airlines, insisted that the tax remain 
on the airline passenger. The airlines 
were in favor of higher taxes, but they 
wanted them imposed on the ticket pur- 
chaser. They argued that the ticket pur- 
chaser was the true user of the airway 
system. Although the airlines agreed with 
the single fare concept in the Senate bill, 
they did not like the idea of a tax being 
imposed on them. 

When we advised the House conferees 
of why we felt the single-fare concept 
was a considerable improvement over the 
existing situation, they tended to agree 
with us. However, they felt the constitu- 
tional question raised in the Senate 
against the House version of the bill was 
invalid. They were willing to accept the 
single fare concept, but they insisted that 
the tax remain on the purchaser. Thus, it 
was necessary in conference when we 
went back to the House approach, to 
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write in specific language spelling out the 
single-fare concept. This was unneces- 
sary under the Senate version of the bill. 
The single-fare concept was inherent in 
our approach of taxing the gross receipts 
of the airline. 

Because of the drafting technique re- 
quired to reflect the conference agree- 
ment, a sanction had to be added to the 
bill to insure the validity of the single- 
fare concept. This sanction requires that 
advertisements of airline fares show only 
the total amount charged for the flight 
being advertised. It requires that airline 
tickets show only the total price of the 
ticket, including the tax. 

It is perfectly acceptable under the new 
statute, and I would encourage it, for the 
ticket to contain a statement that the 
price includes an 8-percent Federal ex- 
cise tax. It is also perfectly satisfactory, 
and I would encourage it, for an airline 
or a travel agent to advise any inquirer 
of the amount of tax involved in any 
ticket. The sanction applies only to the 
three-step computation on the ticket it- 
self, or in advertising with respect to air- 
line transportation. 

In my opinion, those who charge that 
the tax is being hidden from the public 
are doing a great injustice to the airline 
passengers of America and to their own 
profession. The amendments we enacted 
were designed with the consumer in mind. 

The misinformation being spread by 
the travel agents strikes me as an effort 
by travel agents to completely snarl the 
orderly sale of air transportation tickets 
at airline ticket counters in order to en- 
hance their own position as ticket sel- 
lers. I suspect they view the new bill, 
which makes it easier for passengers to 
deal directly and honestly with the air- 
lines, as a threat to their business. Their 
actions come with poor grace. 

Mr. President, there would be no 
problem with the new regulations if it 
were explained to all people traveling on 
the airlines that these tickets include 
8 percent for the transportation tax 
to pay for airway safety. 

In addition, even though the new law 
is not in effect, the airlines have already 
said that the way they would do business 
under the bill makes such good sense 
that, although the law does not now re- 
quire it, they are already doing business 
that way. 

For example, here is an airline ticket 
I just bought. Instead of stating that the 
price is $40 and then adding $2 and com- 
ing up with $42, it states the price is $42. 

It makes no sense with people standing 
in line 20 passengers deep, some getting 
on one plane and some on another plane, 
to have to stand in line for 30 minutes 
while some clerk computes the fare, and 
then the tax, and about that time she 
finds that in her haste she made a mis- 
take and she has to tear it up and start 
all over, that person who is 20 people 
deep in line has to miss his airplane be- 
cause someone in front of him is waiting 
for this clerk to go through all these 
calculations. It makes better sense to 
print a single fare on the ticket. State 
also that it includes an 8-percent tax. 
I gather the airlines would put this note 
on the back. It would be all right 
with me to have it on the front. It would 
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state there is included 8 percent to pay 
for airway construction and airway 
safety under the Aviation Facilities Ex- 
pansion Act of 1969. 

Then people will know what the total 
price is. As far as misleading advertising 
is concerned, it is more honest to adver- 
tise what the full price is rather than 
have a passenger think he is going to pay 
$50 to go somewhere when he has to pay 
$54. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I would 
like to announce the program for Mon- 
day with respect to the orders that have 
already been entered. 

The Senate will convene at 9 o’clock 
on Monday morning, and immediately 
upon the disposition of the reading of 
the Journal, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) will be 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Following the remarks of Mr. PELL, 
the able Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne) 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, follow- 
ing which the able Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Marurias) will be recognized 
for 20 minutes, to be followed by the 
able Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) who will be recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

After the remarks by Mr. McGovern, 
there will be a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

At the close of morning business on 
Monday next, but not later than 11 
o’clock a.m., the conference report on 
H.R. 17399, the second supplemental 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1970, will be 
called up. There will be a time limitation 
thereon of 30 minutes, at the close of 
which a vote will occur on the confer- 
ence report. It could very well be a voice 
vote. 

Following the vote on the conference 
report, action will resume on H.R. 15628, 
the Foreign Military Sales Act, but no 
later than 12 o’clock noon. 

Beginning at 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next, there will be a time limit of 
1 hour, to be equally divided, on the 
amendment which has been offered by 
Mr. ALLOTT. A vote will occur at 1 p.m. 
on the Allott amendment or on a motion 
to table. Other than that amendment 
there will be a limitation of 1 hour on 
each amendment, amendments thereto, 
appeals, and motions with the exception 
of a motion to lay on the table. 

On Tuesday afternoon next, there will 
be a vote on the third committee amend- 
ment, the so-called Church-Cooper 
amendment as amended at 2 o’clock; 
and at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, there will be a vote on final 
passage of H.R. 15628, the Foreign Mili- 
tary Sales Act. 

At 5:30 p.m. on Tuesday next, a mo- 
tion will be made to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of H.R. 11102. The time be- 
tween the vote on final passage of the 
Foreign Military Sales Act and the vote 
on the motion to override the President’s 
veto of H.R. 11102 will be equally divided 
between the majority and minority lead- 
ers. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 A.M. 
MONDAY, JUNE 29 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until Monday at 9 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 44 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, June 29, 1970, 
at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 26, 1970: 


IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283 through 3294 and 3311: 


To be major 


Addiss, Daniel A., . 
Foley, Raymond J., 
Jonnson, Ee E Ma 
Johnson, Ernest B., 
Johnson, Vernon E. MZE. 
Johnston, Norbert B. MENZ? ATE. 
Kaye, John P., BEZZE. 
Kowsky, John J. BEE. 
Labarrie, John H. EEZS ZE. 
Miller, Janie R., EEES. 
Miyamoto, Atsushi A., 
Newman, Max E., 
Patten, John L. 
Sain, David B., 
Scott, Richard H. EATE. 
Wallace, Robert EA, 
Young, James H., Sr., 

To be captain 


Alexander, Harold L., EZZ. 
Blubaugh, Thomas C., IEZSZE. 
Burgin, Max E., 
Butcher, Richard D., 

Kirk, Marion R., 

Clanton, Charles T., 
Cooley, Virgil T., 

Courson, Donnie C., 

Craft, Jack J., 

Crawford, Roscoe D., 
David, Lawrence T., 

Deal, Thomas L., 

Edwards, Leroy E., Jr., 

Ellison, Joe M., 
Fiser, Robert H., Jr., 

French, Johnny B.., 

Frost, Robert W., 

Goodwin, Thomas R., Besser, 
Green, Robert L., BBsecoses 
Greenburg, Alcuin E., Mececscee 
Groen, Douglas J., Recs sss a. 
Groover, Ralph H., Jr., Becaeserns 
Hammond, Glenn E. ECO Satoi 
Hatch, Billy F. BESTEL 
Hertzog, Robert W. BEZES 
Hessian, Patrick J..Baecsssee 
Jackson, James T..BBesosoeeed 
Johnson, Leroy, BRgeco7ccaaa. 
Johnson, Mitchell C. Rss 
Lacy, Nelson C., BScsccr. 
Laster, James F_/ecocvouses 

Law, Sherrill G., BRocoverg 
Lewis, Ronel L., BRggecouses 


Little, Lorem E., BEZATE. 
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Lollini, Lance O. . 
Marchi, John D., . 
McCain, Williston B. P., 


McMillan, Andrew D., 
McWilliams, James L., . 
Mentzer, Frederick F. 

Merrill, Thomas R., . 
Miller, Richard M., BEZea a. 
Moss, James L., IIT . 
Murja, Milan, 

Newton, James F. . 
Nix, Virgil ae a 
Ohashi, David K., . 
Peacock, William L., 

Peck, Ernest B., . 
Pendergraft, Joe E., MEatevccme. 
Perliss, Herbert, . 
Pertain, George H., Jr., 

Phillips, Charles N. 

Phinney, Bruce A. 

Pirkle, John E., 

Pratt, Donald E., 


Privette, Foy E., Jr., 
Privitera, Charles R., Jr. . 
Schneider, Robert L., 


Scott, Eugene UE e 
Shea, Donald W., MELLL eteti 
Sheppard, John B. 

Smith, Harold B., 

Steffey, Chester R., II; 

Stewart, Vivian L., 

Stoy, Thomas A., 

Thompson, Thomas R., 

Toomer, Charles E. , MR¢cococee 
Trahan, Frank W.,Mego2oec7s 

Torp, John P., MELLL LLL 
Turner, Frederick C., JT. Rggecocee 
Vander Wende, Martin J., MIELL ELL etts 


Whelan, Patricia ri" 
Wilson, Chester, . 


To be first lieutenant 


Andersen, Allen D., 
Angell, Gary M., 


Anton, John J., JT. Etetea 
Baird, Thomas F., BR¢¢e7cecccgae. 
Barnes, Darvin E., BRecococces 


Barsh, John E.,BRcovoere 
Basta, Patricia J. BRecocecees 
Bennett, George C., BELEL Eha 
Berthold, Andrew C., EESE R Leed 
Biegen, William K., BRceescccaaa. 
Biesemeier, Paul A., Biecovocces 
Bode, Howard J., BRecococees 
Brehm, Robert L., MR¢&e2occcaae. 
Bullard, Ponce D., JT., MELLEL LLLLI 
Busch, Brian J., 

Butler, John C., 

Campbell, Vernon A., 

Carter, Hubert C., . 
Childs, Norman ao 
Clark, David W., . 
Clarke, Harold R., Jr., EEOSE R eot 
Collier, Ronald O., MELLEL LLLhi 
Cotter, Harold M., Jr., Bgsocecess 
Dabney, James F’., BRevovecess 
Daskal, James A., BBegeesicces 


Davis, Ronald C., . 

Deen, Don E., 

De Mont, Francis T., JT., le 
Dix, Leslie F., JT., FResecocccse. 
Dresin, Sanford L., BRececocccaae. 
Duedall, Robert L., MELLL 


Duke, Earl L., EZZ. 
Eason, Lewis C., EZZE. 
Edwards, Gilbert R.,acocscees 
Elrod, Thomas W., BRecovoeers 
Eubanks, Bobbie R., BResvecvecer 
Everett, Harry, Jr.,Recococses 
Eyler, Christopher B. EEEo Eoee 
Farr, James E., Jr., Ro 2oeees 
Ferland, Paul E.,(BR@¢eco ceca. 
Forrester, Thomas R.,BRAso+o eee 
Frazier, Robert E., BRgecseee 


Fuller, David W., Jr., . 
Fulton, James W., Jr. . 
Gantt, Stephen Y.. 

Godina, William J., Rae 


Goligoski, Josephine A., 
Grauel, Richard L., 


Allen, Robert A., Se cone 
Alvord, Charles H., III, . 
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Greenwell, Bernard J., Jr. 


Grice, Richard L., 

Grove, Robert B., . 
Guthrie, Charles T. BEZAZ. 
Hampton, Ralph C., Jr. 

Hartman, John D. 

Hartong, John M., 

Haynes, Thomas R. . 
Henry, Thomas ra 
Herbster, Kenneth J . 
Hering, Gregory D 

Hill, Dale R. 

Hill, Leroy, . 
Holverson, John E 
Howard, Robert M., MELS XXX 
Jarvis, Larry E., l ooox A 
Johnson, Dennis H., MEZZA. 
Johnson, Henry H. Jr. 

Johnson, John J. 

Jones, James H., . 
Kilbane, Joseph A., BESZ ZE. 
Kilpatrick, Claude M., JT. Wiggeggees 
Knapp, Robert D. MEL LeeLee S. 
Konitzer, Thomas J. BRR¢¢ecoecce 
Koontz, Ronald D., BRgg2ze2ee 
Kraus, James W., 

Kuhlman, Kenneth D., 

Kuhn, John B. BE. 
Kutter, Wolf D., 

La Croix, Francis A., 

Lake, Roy G., 

Lamback, Samuel P., Jr., 

Land, Henry P., BR¢cccecccaa 
Latella, Donald D., BRggeceeees 

Le Claire, George H., JT., MRQgevoeers 
Limmer, Bobby L., BR2cg2ceccaae 
Lively, Robert W., BEZES. 
Lowry, Larry K., . 
Luedee, Rene, 

Magee, Gerry A., 

Marrs, Glen E., Jr. 

Martin, John T., Ill Bsececees 
Maxwell, Otis C. ,BRggoce cess 
McBride, Reid A., BR&socsccca. 
McCarthy, Michael J., BRggocoeegs 
McCarty, Alan J.,MBRgecocsss 
McCleary, William D., BBgggageees 
McMinn, Hubert W., Jr., Mgsococess 
Mertel, Paul T., Jr.,TBRggeeeeee 
Mitchell, Robert C.,BBegzece 
Murphy, Mortimer J., IIT eevee 
Mutter, Glen H. BELLAS S. 
Nation, Charles E. TIRcce20cgaa. 
Neil, George M., Jr., Bao eo oes 
Nieland, John B. Bececseee 

Noel, Lloyd A., BR@gegoccca. 
Patterson, David L.,Recocvo cee 
Payne, Thomas H. TRggeceees 
Pennell, Clifford R., BRecovocses 
Perkins, William M., BReceescees 
Phelan, Edward W., EEEO Rhai 
Pipes, David G., MELLEL LLLLi 

Poole, Walter A., Jr. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rawls, Jimmie D., BRescscee 
Richardson, Eugene B., BEC EEEL 
Roberge, Leo A., BRagoaecees 
Russell, Earl L., III, MRggecocees 


Russell, James R., MELLL LeeL. 
Schmus, T a a 
Schulz, Bruno, . 
Sever, Kenneth ee 
Sharp, Billy R., 


Shaver William G., MEDZ720073 
Shepard, James G., FRRCsecoccegae, 
Siemon, Patrick G. MRgezgcus 


Sims, Stuart D., 

Smiley, Francis E., 

Snider, John E. BBescovowces 

Snyder, David L., MES. eteta. 
Sobecke, James B., BBsecocsss 
Sosnowski, John J. BRRecececees 
Stone, Alan E., BRggececses 

Stone, Edwin S., III, FBReavevecer 
Sullivan, John E., Jr. Eee Stait 
Swenson, Peter C., MELC Ee eogi 
Szlachetka, Marion E., BRegedecce 
Tatum, Timothy C. EN. 
Tedeschi, Emeric R., 

Temo, James M., . 
Templer, Thomas W.,MEScSceccal. 
Thompson, Conley C., BEZZE. 
Tooke, Michael S., 
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Thrall, James Bo 
Varosy, Paul S., BRgeeesecn 
Vedrani, Ronald W., 

Voegeli, Albert H., Jr. 


Walden, Charles C., 

Walsh, William G., oe 
Wasserman, Harold 

Welch, Alfred C., oe, 
Whaley, David A. 

Willette, Larry J., 

Williamson, Cline H., Jr. 

Wilson, Edward E., 


Wilson, Norris A., IT, 
Wray, Christopher P. 


Yanchar, Joseph Moe 
Zalar, Joseph, JT., 


To be second lieutenant 
Banzhof, Ernest L. BEZZE. 
Barcellos, Terrance D., WBsss7see 
Barry, John J., Jr. ee Eeue 
Beals, Bruce S., BRececocer 
Botelho, Michael J.,MiBssosecees 
Brooks, Donald P., BReececee 
Charlton, Donald G., Rss 
Gerhards, William F.,(BRaggoues 
Harris, Charles W., III, Bascocscee 
Hirschman, Norman J. ME ELELLA 
Hogan, Lawrence G., MRagecec 
Ison, Constance G.,Becswserrs 
Kessler, Craig M., BRs7a7773 
Ladensack, Joseph C.,(Ragevocuss 
Lander, Walter E., Jr. Mbeceaseees 
Lingle, William R., EZZ 
Mahoney, Larry G., esses 
Malewski, Edward, BRacecece 
Marcotte, Robert eee 
McAllister, John M., BBecececcr 
McClelland, Robert C., IIT 
Mutarelli, John C., 

Parrott, George E., 
Parrott, Leon F., BEOS Oou 


Patton, John E. XXX-XX-XXXX 


Powell, Frank L., III, 
Rudewick, William K., 
Shestok, Michael J., 

Sodetz, Frank J., Jr.. 

Stone, Sandra L., ; 
Tarvin, Lee T., 


Thomas, James B., BRgecscecs 
Thomas, John D., Jr., asseocee 
Thompson, Paul M., BRveve ves 
Watson, Raymond T. BRacocscees 
Watt, Robert L. III Reece 
Whitt, Sandra S. [BBcsceece 
Wilgen, Michael C., BBggegcuen 
Winters, James M., 
Worthen, George G., BEesccaa 


The following-named scholarship student 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 2107, 3283, 3284, 3286, 
3287, 3288, and 3290: 


Szymanski, Dennis, EEA. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, June 26, 1970: 

DIPLOMATS AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Robert McClintock, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to 
Venezuela. 

Roswell D. McClelland, of New York, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Republic 
of Niger. 

AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Maurice J. Williams, of West Virginia, to 
be Deputy Administrator, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Wiliam E. Miller, of Tennessee, to be a 
U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE AGRICULTURAL ECONOMY 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1965 expires at the end of the current 
crop year. The extension and revision of 
this legislation is of major concern, not 
only to wheat, feed grain, and cotton 
producers, but to all American farmers 
and ranchers and consumers as well. 

The agricultural economy of our Na- 
tion has a tremendous influence on the 
overall economic well-being of all Ameri- 
cans. I know we are all concerned over 
the need to maintain a stable farm econ- 
omy. A great deal of time and effort has 
been expended by members of the Agri- 
culture Committees of both the House 
and the Senate toward passage of new 
farm legislation. 

In a recent speech before the meet- 
ing of the American Agricultural Editors 
Association, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Doe) very clearly 
spelled out the problems to be overcome 
in writing new farm price support legis- 
lation as well as some of the problems in 
telling the true story of American agri- 
culture. 

This speech is an excellent review of 
farm legislation and agricultural public 
relations by one of the ablest and most 
knowledgeable Senators in the field of 
agriculture. It is a discussion which 
should be of interest to all Members of 
Congress and others. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF Hon. Bos DOLE 

Many of our nation’s citizens have assumed 
that technical advances in agriculture, ir- 
rigation, fertilizer and agri-chemicals have 
erased the risk in growing a crop. 

Dr. Cecil Wadleigh, who directs soil and 
water research for the Agricultural Research 
Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in Beltsville, Maryland—and is probably as 
knowledgeable of what it takes to produce a 
crop as anyone—emphasized the importance 
of weather to the production of a crop in a 
paper he prepared for a seminar at Iowa State 
University in 1964. 

Dr. Wadleigh’s paper entitled, “The Need 
To Evaluate Weather,” discusses “iffiness” in 
his analysis of a heat grower in Stanton 
County, Kansas, who plants his grain in the 
fall. Dr. Wadleigh tells how the farmer can 
expect a bumper crop the following summer: 

“If there is a good supply of available 
moisture in the subsoil at the end of the 
fallow period; 

If rains occur in September and October to 
provide surface moisture essential for ger- 
mination and seedling growth; 

If leaf rust does not appear during the fall 
as a result of extensive dewfall or rainy 
weather with resultant weakening of the 
young plant; 

If fall weather does not foster an infesta- 
tion of “green bugs” which seriously weaken 
the young plants for tolerating winter cold; 

If warm weather during the fall does not 


abet an infestation of mites that transmit 
the “mosaic” virus which can wipe out a 
crop; 

If the plants are not winter-killed by sud- 
den cold snaps following warm periods in the 
absence of snow cover; 

If the plants are not blasted by soil blow- 
ing as a result of dry surface soil and high 
wind velocities during early spring; 

If late spring frosts during anthesis do not 
bring about sterilization of the flowers; 

If there is an adequate amount and distri- 
bution of late spring rains to provide neces- 
sary soil moisture to carry the grain through 
to maturity; 

If heavy dews and rainy periods in the 
spring do not foster an infection of leaf and 
stem rust, which damage or even kill the 
plants; 

If not weather with desiccating winds does 
not occur during the time of filling resulting 
in low test weight of the grain; 

If hot, dry weather does not foster a 
scourge of voracious grasshoppers to devour 
the crop; 

If convective storms during late spring and 
early summer do not bring on a barrage of 
hail to destroy or severely damage the crops; 

Finally, if the wheat grower could be lib- 
erated from all the preceding “ifs,” he would 
“have it made.” 

The foregoing list of suppositions does 
drive home a formidable array of imponder- 
ables that the wheat grower must face over 
the course of a season in his planning of op- 
erations.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REPRESENTATION 


A comparable list of imponderables could 
be drawn if you examine the topic assigned 
this panel today, “trends in agricultural 
representation.” Let us suppose: 

If you count the number of representa- 
tives from congressional districts that con- 
tain 25 percent of the farm population, you 
would have only 31 out of 435 House Mem- 
bers. 

If you were to lower that figure to those 
districts containing 15 percent of the farm 
population or more, you would still have only 
83 House Members. 

If the food and nutrition welfare programs 
can be related to farm legislation, the farm 
program might be passed on the coattails of 
the popular, all important urban programs. 

If the majority party could count on farm 
legislation support from all the Democrat 
members of Congress, it could pass the Dem- 
ocrat farm bill. 

If the farm organizations of this Nation 
were to unite into one voice, they could cer- 
tainly provide more guidance for the Con- 
gressmen trying to pass farm legislation. 

If the U.S. Senate had sole authority to 
pass a farm bill without the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives, American 
agriculture would have a very liberal farm 
bill. 

I could go on and on, but I am sure you see 
the point—wheat crops and farm legislation 
are affected by weather and congressional 
representation in much the same ominous 
manner. 

Our farmers do face a problem today in the 
passage of any farm legislation by Congress. 
You know the score in the House of Repre- 
sentatives regarding agriculture. The Senate, 
however, is somewhat different. As a Mem- 
ber of the House for eight years and as a 
member of the Agriculture Committee then 
and now in the Senate, I can say agriculture 
has many friends in the U.S. Senate. Most 
of the distinguished Members of the Senate 
have important agricultural production 
within the States they represent. A general 
consensus is that a farm bill could be readily 
passed in the Senate, however, it must pass 


the close scrutiny of the urban dominated 

House, I am sure you are more than aware 

of these implications after your discussions 

earlier today with members of the House 

specifically concerning farm legislation. 
FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

A second segment of agricultural repre- 
sentation is that of farm organizations. These 
farm organizations are trying to lobby 
through Congress farm legislation to bene- 
fit their constituencies. They are working 
hard, but at the same time they are fighting 
each other—much the same way farmers in 
history opposed each other about water 
rights, fence lines and other disputes. They 
are honest, sincere, and hardheaded. Many of 
us in Congress wonder who or which group 
really represents the will of the farmer. We 
must conclude they all do. 

Now we are faced with the farm coalition 
made up of several farm organizations, sev- 
eral larger national organizations and some 
regional and State groups. This coalition has 
commanded new respect in an attempt to 
produce a unified voice of the farmer. Mem- 
bers of Congress appreciate this effort, but 
are confused when the Farm Bureau, which 
claims to represent more farmers than all the 
coalition groups together is opposed to the 
coalition effort. 

Organizations representing producers of 
farm commodities are often opposed by or- 
ganizations formed by processors of those 
farm commodities. Too often the producer 
gets too occupied opposing the processor and 
vice versa, or two farm groups argue so 
bitterly they lose sight of the ability to com- 
promise toward a common goal. Agricultural 
representation in Congress and by farm or- 
ganizations needs to rise above the battle 
ground, the conference table, the disputed 
premise to obtain an overview of agriculture 
in respect to all of society. This is what 
Chairman Bob Poage of Texas has tried to do 
in the House Agriculture Committee this 
year. I know this man and respect him. He is 
willing to take this overview and adjust farm 
legislation to meet a compromise of rural and 
urban interests. 


FARM PUBLICATIONS 


Let us look now at a third segment of 
agricultural representation—a segment that 
more accurately represents the agricultural 
producer of today than either Congress or 
farm organizations, That segment is you— 
the editors of this Nation’s agricultural press. 

Your farm publications keep us posted. 
You keep us on our toes. More importantly, 
you act as a direct voice from the producer 
to everyone. Your stories about the big pro- 
ducer, the innovative farmer, the diversity 
of crops today, the dreams of tomorrow’s 
agriculture, the problems in maintaining an 
existence in rural America today—all these 
help us relate to our farm constituency. 

When we have been talking to each other 
too long, or to farm lobbyists, reading your 
publications can often put us back on the 
right track. Most of your informative feature 
stories are about farmers—on the farm where 
you interview him while he works. It seems 
to me that is the best place to talk to a 
farmer. Too often when he puts on his suit 
and flies to Washington to call on his Con- 
gressman or Senator as a representative of 
his favorite farm organization, he becomes & 
“professional” farmer. He tells his Congress- 
man what will be best for all the producers 
and tries to do the best job for all farmers. 
I think this is different than the way I read 
his requests in your publications. 

I feel the agricultural publications of this 
Nation, by and large, are still reporting factu- 
ally, and editorial interpretation is reserved 
for the editorial columns. Other segments of 
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your journalistic profession are not doing as 
well. Their objectivity is lost in their obliga- 
tion to provide the reader with the full im- 
plication of the news. 

An example of this occurred recently when 
we discussed meat imports on the floor of 
the Senate. Much of the furor that has sur- 
faced in recent months was the result of a 
report given to a House subcommittee indi- 
eating the Nation would face a shortage of 
beef by 1975. When this story moved on the 
Associated Press wire, it was picked up by 
major metropolitan newspapers and head- 
lined “Beef Shortage Predicted!” Lobby 
groups immediately started pressuring the 
President to suspend import quotas and 

ts and let unlimited imports of beef 
into the country to assure low hamburger 
prices for the consumer. 

Luckily the farm groups were awake and 
the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion and the National Feeders Association 
got the word out that the reported need for 
4 (four) million more cattle by 1975 was 
more than half way reached in 1969 alone 
with an increase of two and one-half million 
head. 

Late last month the Department of Agri- 
culture admitted an error in one multiple 
used in figuring the projection they had re- 
ported to the subcommittee last fall. Another 
Associated Press story was filed reporting the 
error. The corrected story assured an ample 
supply of beef. Very few big city newspapers 
carried that story, and even then the head- 
limes were small. This is the type of repre- 
sentation Agriculture cannot afford. 

To summarize these three segments of 
agricultural representation, those few mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives from 
congressional districts with some rural in- 
fluence are having difficulty obtaining co- 
operation from urban infiuence in that body 
to pass a farm bill. The Senate, therefore, is 
observing and awaiting action by the House 
so they may interpret and possibly improve 
it. In essence, the Senate is backing up the 
House’s unfavorable urban dominance. 

Agricultural representation through farm 
organizations has come a long way in the 
unity several are displaying in the farm 
coalition. However, until some compromises 
can be reached that project less diverse points 
of view, the struggle between farm bureau 
and farm coalition only serves to make deci- 
sion determination by Members of Congress 
more difficult. These farm organizations 
could provide more creative assistance by 
convincing urban America of what a bargain 
it is getting from the Nation’s agricultural 
production. 

Agricultural publications maintain a direct 
two-way link between the individual farmer 
and his congressional representation and 
farm organization representation. An exam- 
ple of the value of farm publications ap- 
peared in the May issue of Top Op. Norman 
Cavender takes a positive approach to a real 
problem in his article, “Political Power You 
Aren’t Using.” It is this type of constructive 
approach to agricultural representation that 
keeps the faith of the farmers in the con- 
gressional and farm organization segments of 
representation. 


INFANT MURDER TOLERATED IN 
OUR NATION’S CAPITAL 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, infant 
murder continues on the increase in 


our Nation’s Capital even as the court 
order striking down the abortion statute, 
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enacted by Congress, is on appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Those who regard slaughter by abor- 
tion as some so-called civil rights pro- 
gram should realize that if permitted to 
proceed, abortion by personal whim can 
develop into compulsory abortion, with 
the Federal bureaucracy ordering the 
abortions—who, when, and where—all, of 
course, ‘‘in the best interests of humanity 
and the American people.” 

There can be no solution by fighting 
effects. Murder by abortion does not curb 
nor cure the cause. 

I include a newsclipping and a paper 
prepared by Dr. Brendan F. Brown, of 
the Natural Law Institute, Loyola Law 
School, in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, June 24, 1970] 


ABORTION POLICY REFUSED; DOCTORS HERE 
CITE SENSITIVITY OF LIBERAL PLAN 
(By Stuart Auerbach) 

The D.C. Medical Society has refused to 
endorse a liberalized abortion policy, fa- 
vored by 76 percent of its members answer- 
ing a poll, “because of the sensitivity of 
the issue.” 

This policy, which would make abortions a 
matter between a woman and her doctor 
with the concurrence of one other physi- 
cian, was recommended to the society’s 
executive board by a special committee 
studying the problem. 

Despite this recommendation and the 
results of its membership poll, the execu- 
tive board refused to take a stand “since it 
cannot and should not speak for all mem- 
bers,” 

The official Medical Society poll was an- 
swered by 1,204 of its 2,300 members. 

Meanwhile, abortions are being performed 
in increasingly greater numbers at hos- 
pitals in the Washington area. 

D.C. General Hospital, which was attacked 
in a court suit for refusing to do abortions, 
has set up a special clinic. Medical Direc- 
tor Dr. John P. Nasou said the hospital 
performed 11 abortions in May and 12 so 
far this month—compared to three or four 
in previous months. 

The hospital has hired a special doctor 
to operate the abortion clinic. Nasou said 
any woman who is medically fit and wants 
an abortion can get it there. “All they have 
to do is really want it,” he said. 

Washington Hospital Center doctors re- 
ported performing 300 abortions a month 
there. In Johns Hopkins University Hospital 
in Baltimore doctors are performing 200 
abortions a month—61 per cent on unmarried 
women under 21 years old. 

And in Chicago, the American Medical 
Society’s House of Delegates is debating a 
new national policy on abortions that is 
more liberal than the one the D.C. Society 
refused to endorse. 

The AMA trustees recommended than an 
abortion simply be a matter between a wom- 
an and her doctor, with no other consulta- 
tion required. 

Previous policy called for the concurrence 
of two other doctors as well as “documented 
evidence” of medical need. In practice, ther- 
apeutic abortions are done mostly on psy- 
chiatric grounds to protect the mental health 
of the patient. 

The AMA trustees’ recommendation was 
attacked at the House of Delegates meeting 
Monday by members of the National Feder- 
ation of Catholic Physicians Guilds, some of 
whom linked abortion to murder. 

The debate within the D.C. Medical So- 
ciety also has reflected this split between 
many Roman Catholic doctors, who con- 
sider abortions immoral, and physicians who 
feel that unwanted children hurt the mental 
health of a mother and add to the nation’s 
population explosion. 
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In language that is unusually sharp for 
a debate among doctors, these differences 
have surfaced in the Medical Annals of the 
D.C. Society. 

Drs. Edward J. Connor and Orhan H. Ay- 
dinel, both of Cafritz Hospital, concluded 
in the March issue that “There are too many 
(therapeutic abortions being done in the 
District of Columbia.” 

This article was attacked in other issues of 
the Annals by Dr. Leon Yochelson, head of 
the Department of Psychiatry at George 
Washington University Medical School, Dr. 
Zigmond M. Lebensohn, a member of the 
board of trustees of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, and Dr. Edward W. Nicklas 
of Sibley Hospital. 

Yochelson called the Connor-Aydinel arti- 
cle “biased” and said it “demonstrates little 
knowledge of the psychiatric aspects of thera- 
peutic abortions.” 

While doctors have been debating the 
issues, courts and state legislatures have 
been taking action on their own. Hawaii, 
Alaska and New York have passed laws allow- 
ing women to get abortions on demand while 
Maryland Gov. Marvin Mandel vetoed a new 
liberal abortion law. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to con- 
sider the constitutionality of the District's 
abortion law, which was questioned in a de- 
cision by District Court Judge Gerhard A. 
Gesell last November. 


[From the Washington Post, May 4, 1970] 


DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA GENERAL ABORTION 
Warp SLATED 


An abortion clinic expected to handle 1,000 
cases annually will open at D.C. General 
Hospital within a month, according to Dr. 
William Washington, associate director of 
the District Health Department. 

Dr. Washington said the abortion ward will 
contain 8 to 10 beds and will be staffed by 
two part-time doctors. 

“Our statistics lead us to believe at this 
time that we will have 1,000 cases a year, but 
there may be a hidden number that will tax 
our resources,” he said. 

He said the clinic will operate under guide- 
lines “consistent with good medical practice 
and without any conflict with the court's 
directive.” 

A recent court order was issued to make 
abortions easier for poor women to obtain 
after a doctor at D.C. General Hospital re- 
fused to abort a 21-year-old because she had 
no history of mental illness. 

Despite the order, the woman was still re- 
fused an abortion and several hospital offi- 
cials received contempt of court citations. 


RECENT STATUTES AND THE CRIME OF ABORTION 
INTRODUCTION 


This paper will give an appraisal of recent 
abortion legislation in the United States from 
the point of view of Natural Law legal phil- 
osophy. Manifestly, its conclusions will differ 
from those reached by other types of philoso- 
phy, for example, the Realist. If a realist is 
convinced that man is no more than a gang- 
lion, a baboon, or a grain of sand, then there 
is little if any difference between aborting a 
baboon and a human being, and hence abor- 
tion has no moral implications. Its social, 
political, and juridical implications are only 
a matter for determination by a majority of 
the voters who make the decision. But for 
the scholastic natural law jurist, every hu- 
man being has an intrinsic, sacred dignity, 
not given by other men, but by the Creator 
of nature. Hence, abortion is not only a great 
moral wrong, but also a crime. This is so 
because it is the concern of each individual 
in society. It lessens the value of human life, 
and invites inevitable sanction as the break- 
ing of a fundamental part of the natural 
law. 

Until 1967, all of the fifty states of this 
country, and the District of Columbia, justi- 
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fied abortion to save the life of the mother, 
and five for health reasons. Since that time, 
ten states, led by Colorado, have passed 
statutes purporting to justify abortion in 
other situations, i.e., on medical or psycho- 
logical grounds, such as body injury to the 
mother, or the impairment of her physical or 
mental health, or on eugenic grounds, as 
where the child might be born with grave 
physical or mental defects, or on criminal 
grounds, as where the pregnancy resulted 
from rape, incest, or other felonious inter- 
course.* These states were influenced by the 
official draft of the Modern Penal Code of 
the American Law Institute (1962), which 
had incorporated the Scandinavian type of 
abortion laws, effective in 1939.4 Most of these 
eleven states prescribe time limits for legal 
abortions. Some have residence requirements. 

Two additional states, namely Hawaii and 
New York, have gone further and made abor- 
tion a private matter between physician and 
patient. Hawaii's statute went into effect in 
March of 1970. It prescribed a ninety day 
residence requirement. New York’s statute 
will go into effect July 1, 1970. The New York 
statute establishes no residence requirements 
and permits abortion for any reason within 
twenty-four weeks of conception.’ The legis- 
lature of Maryland has passed a statute simi- 
lar to the one in New York, but it has not 
yet been signed by the Governor, Marvin 
Mandel.’ If he signs it, Maryland will join 
Hawaii and New York in reducing the status 
of an unborn child to the level of an appen- 
dix, a kidney, or an aching tooth. 

The action of Hawaii, New York and pos- 
sibly Maryland, abolishing all laws against 
abortions by licensed physicians for any rea- 
son verifies the forecast that once moderate 
liberalization of abortion laws begins, the 
ultimate goal is abortion unlimited. This is 
the avowed objective of the American Civil 
Liberties Union in its model statute of 1967. 
This is the technique of “creeping legisla- 
tion”. Thus proponents of moderate abortion 
laws, in California and Maryland, after their 
enactment, suddenly became severe critics 
of such laws and clamored for unrestricted 
abortion. They have already prevailed in 
Hawaii, New York, and perhaps in Maryland. 

In evaluating these recent statutes with 
reference to the crime of abortion, it is sub- 
mitted that all direct abortion is unjustifi- 
able homicide, the direct killing of the un- 
born child, as such, anytime from the mo- 
ment of conception.. Hence, homicide by di- 
rect abortion may not be justified by the 
legal order under the guise of reason. Such 
abortion is a criminal act under natural law, 
and hence must be punished by society 
through the state and its legal order for 
the common good. Failure to punish the 
crime of homicide must eventually destroy 
a fundamental postulate of American civili- 
zation, namely, the intrinsic dignity of the 
individual and the sacredness of all human 
personality. Finally, the recent abortion stat- 
utes must be repealed to insure the integrity 
of the American way of life. 


I. Abortion is homicide, the killing of a 
human being 

Pregnancy begins with zygote, a fertilized 
ovum, a single cell. Although this cell is 
neither differentiated or specialized, it is a 
new life. According to the new science of 
molecular biology, this cell is a human being, 
with all the gene structure of the fully grown 
and highly complex adult. The zygote is not 
just a part of the mother. It is not a para- 
site. It is the conviction of Dr. Hebert Rat- 
ner, physician and lecturer, and the Public 
Health Director of Oak Park, Illinois, that 
the zygote is an “independent, functioning 
organism”, He writes: * 

Of course, the embryo depends upon the 
mother for nutriment and an environment 
conducive to growth, but so does the suck- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ling babe. . . . From the moment of zygote 
formation, the characteristics of a highly 
individualized human organism are estab- 
lished by the inter-mixture and combination 
of the genes, chromosomes and cytoplasm 
contributed by the parental human egg and 
sperm. . . . This new, individualized human 
life starts to grow immediately, and after 
several days, begins to implant itself in the 
womb. The implantation process itself is not 
significant vis-a-vis the embryo’s humanity. 
A bird, in or out of the nest, is still a bird. 

The latest scientific research in the field 
of molecular biology shows that the human 
organism from zygote to birth is never a 
mere chaotic mass of cells.’ 

During the first two months of pregnancy, 
the unborn child is known as an embryo, 
and during the next seven a fetus. The prin- 
cipal difference is that in the period of the 
embryo, the basic parts are structured and 
their relationships established. The second 
or fetal period is one of growth. At no time 
during pregnancy is the blood of the mother 
and child mingled. A study of the opera- 
tion of the placenta, defined as a “fleshy 
complexus of blood vessels and mem- 
branes,” has shown that the blood of the 
mother flows into the placenta, and is 
drained off by the uterine veins, while the 
child’s blood flows into the placenta through 
two arteries, but returns through a large 
vein.” In the words of Dr. Granfield: = 

While the two blood supplies are in close 
contact, the fetal villi through the perme- 
able walls of the blood vessels absorb from 
the maternal blood all that the fetus needs 
and gets rid of all that it does not want... 
The proverbial sharing of blood between 
mother and child is a biological myth. Moth- 
er and child have separate blood supplies and 
circulation. 

The zygote is not merely a genetic pack- 
age. Microbiology, by means of radioactive 
tracers, as well as the ultracentrifuge and 
the electronic microscope, has revealed the 
intricacies of the zygote, and conclusively 
points to the fact that the zygote has an 
individuating life principle, plus a physical 
body, a cell unique in structure, method of 
unfolding, and ultimate destiny. Its chromo- 
somes and genes differ in quantity and qual- 
ity from the fertilized ovum of the orga- 
nisms of other mammals.” Hence, the unborn 
child is never a fish, a protozoan, amphibian, 
tadpole or primitive mammal. Rather, it is 
endowed with a rational life principle or 
theologically speaking, a soul, which is “the 
architect of its own dwelling” Professor 
Noonan of the University of California has 
cited as authorities the famous fetologist 
H. M. I. Liley and Dr. Cesell, founder of the 
Clinic of Child Development at Yale Uni- 
versity for the conclusion that the “process 
of mental development which characterizes 
the ten-year-old child, or the one-year-old 
child, also characterizes the embryo who is 
only one month old”. It follows that every 
one who reads this sentence was at one time 
a zygote, in the same sense that he or she 
was a baby, a fetus, and an embryo. 

It is submitted, therefore, that abortion, 
or the killing of the unborn child, is homi- 
cide or the taking of human life. It is not 
obvious, therefore, why in the words of Dr. 
Jeffcoate, written in the British Medical 
Journal in 1960: 1 

The destruction of the living embryo of- 
fends something fundamental. in human na- 
ture, and the most scientifically detached 
gynecologist cannot fail to approach the op- 
eration with a uneasiness which has been 
variously accredited to “primordial revul- 
sion” and “subtle, archaic motives”. 

Obviously, neither embryo nor fetus has 
reached the same development as a newly 
born child, but neither has such a child at- 
tained the maturity of a man. Is it not in- 
consistent for physicians to take the oath 
of Hippocrates not to produce an abortion, 
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and yet to include abortion in their medical 
practice? 


II. Homicide by direct abortion may not be 
justified by the legal order 

Direct abortion is the intentional taking 
of the life of the unborn child, as such, as 
distinguished from the non-intended kill- 
ing of the child, for example, as part of a 
necessary operation to save the life of the 
mother.“ Thus an abortion is direct when 
the sole, immediate result of the activity is 
to destroy the unborn child. Abortion is in- 
direct when it is the “by-product of a pro- 
cedure which is immediately directed to the 
cure of a pathological condition of the moth- 
er”? Thus if during the course of an opera- 
tion on account of cancer of the uterus, it 
became necessary to kill the child, the abor- 
tion would be indirect. 

It is submitted that indirect abortion may 
be justified by the legal order, but not di- 
rect abortion. According to the true inter- 
pretation of the principle of double effect, 
indirect abortion is tolerated because the 
cancer operation as such is not wrong; the 
primary purpose of the surgeon is not to 
abort, indeed, he will try to avoid this effect, 
if possible. The end result of the killing of 
the child, is not the direct cause of the 
good, 1.e., the saving of the mother’s life, and 
the preservation of her life is as important 
as that of the child** But the principle of 
double effect would not be relevant to di- 
rect abortion, where the surgeon unequivo- 
cally intends the death of the child, with no 
possibility that he may avoid it. The re- 
spective lives of mother and child are equal, 
so that the end of saving the life of the 
mother can never justify the means of di- 
rectly taking the life of the child, a concept 
which is embodied in the legal systems of 
all civilized peoples. 

In so far as statutes allow direct abortion, 
they are contrary to the dictates of objective 
natural law, which not only recognizes the 
intrinsie sacredness of human life, but also 
affirms the equality of the value of the lives 
of all innocent human beings, whether born 
or unborn, At the same time, it is under- 
standable how the conscience of the Ameri- 
can people missed the distinction between 
direct and indirect abortion, which involves 
exact reasoning in the philosophical and ju- 
ristic fields. But it is not understandable 
how the conscience of the legislators of cer- 
tain states since 1967 have undertaken to 
justify abortion by law for reasons which are 
totally alien to the Anglo-American legal sys- 
tem. The privilege of self defense in that 
system has never been extended to justify 
the taking of human life because that life 
happened to interfere with the killer’s health 
or socio-economic status. Innocent human 
life has been balanced against a criminally 
guilty human life in favor of the former, 
but never has physical life in this connection 
been balanced against less. 

Attempts made by new abortion legisla- 
tion since 1967, until the action taken by 
Hawaii, New York, and possibly Maryland, 
indicate that some value has been attached 
to the life of the unborn child, so that it 
may not be taken without some kind of an 
appeal to reason, however illusory. This posi- 
tion is to be sharply distinguished from the 
extreme position, which completely denies 
the protection of the legal order to the un- 
born child. Both positions are in conflict with 
natural law thinking, despite the fact that 
the greater conflict is with abortion on 
request. 

In the first place, abortion except to save 
the life of the mother is not medically neces- 
sary. Dr. Eastman has written in his book 
on Therapeutic Abortion “that pregnancy, if 
properly managed, seldom aggravates organic 
disease”. Pregnancy is a natural, normal con- 
dition. Abortion is not a disease. Dr. Murdock 
has stated » “that pregnant women are more 
apt to make a satisfactory recovery from their 
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psychosis . . . and more promptly, than com- 
parable patients who are not pregnant”. 

The subjective belief of one or more sur- 
geons as to the necessity of an operation to 
preserve the physical or mental health of the 
mother can always be contradicted by the 
subjective belief of an equal number of other 
surgeons that it is not necessary. Indeed, to- 
day physicians and surgeons differ widely as 
to the medical justification of abortion. In 
the words of physicians Heffernan and 
Lynch: # 

Anyone who performs a therapeutic abor- 
tion is either ignorant of modern methods 
of treating the complications of pregnancy 
or is unwilling to take the time to use them. 

It is even more difficult to justify abortion 
scientifically on psychological grounds. What 
is mental illness, and how serious must it be 
to justify an abortion? Here the decision of 
the surgeon is even more subjective than 
when the grounds are medical. According to 
Drs. Arbuse and Schedtman,™ “an abortion 
may have a deleterious effect that is more 
harmful than the continuation of preg- 
nancy” to a mentally ill woman. According 
to Dr. Gebhard, unfavorable consequences 
result in more than fourteen percent of the 
cases. 

In theory, the recent statutes, which jus- 
tify abortion in certain situations, admit the 
value of unborn life, but in practice, the re- 
sults are often the same as those reached 
by abortion on request. The standard of the 

le man who is a physician or sur- 
geon is not required, but only a good faith 
subjective opinion. In practice, the distinc- 
tion between the two types of abortion stat- 
ute is only verbal, 

The psychiatric standards are too vague. 
Usually the ordinary physician, untrained in 
psychiatry, is incompetent to make the abor- 
tion decision. Several factors render diag- 
moses and prognoses uncertain, such as 


deception of the psychiatrist by the patient, 
or deception of the patient herself by mis- 
representation of consequences by her fam- 


ily or friends, or deception of the patient by 
the subconscious conviction that she has 
symptoms which require the abortion. The 
chief psychiatric ground is the threat of sui- 
cide; but according to a study made in Swe- 
den by Dr. Lindberg, sixty-two of the three 
hundred and four women who were refused 
an abortion, had threatened to commit sui- 
cide, but none did.“ Dr. Barno has argued * 
that “psychiatrists would accomplish more 
by using the available modalities of their 
specialities in the treatment or rehabilita- 
tion of the patient instead of recommending 
the destruction of another...” 

Rather often the physical and mental 
health factors involve a relationship to such 
non-medical grounds as future undue strain 
upon the physical or economic conditions of 
the mother. Since this strain would not exist 
in a family with a higher economic status, 
however, the reason for the abortion is ulti- 
mately not medical, but socio-economic. 

Another ground incorporated into recent 
abortion statutes is the criminal, namely, 
where the unborn child is the result of rape 
or incest. Mere proof of rape or incest is 
sufficient under these statutes to warrant 
abortion. The mental or physical health of 
the woman, or her moral guilt are not rele- 
vant. 

Statistics show that the percentage of pos- 
sible pregnancies from rape is very limited. 
The possibility of a woman’s being raped 
during a fertile period is only about ten per- 
cent. Dr. Granfield has written: 

“Of those ten women out of a hundred, 
some are too old, some are too young, some 
are pathologically sterile, some are taking 
contraceptive pills, some use spermicidal 
measures immediately after the rape, some 
are raped by men ... who are sterile.” 

He added that the emotional shock of 
rape suppresses ovulation. 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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The so-called humanitarian purpose of 
aiding a woman who is pregnant as a result 
of rape or incest may not contradict the fact 
that the unborn child of the rape is not 
guilty of any crime. While the destruction of 
the sperm of the rapist before conception is 
allowable, because it is part of his body and 
hence is as much an aggressor as he is, never- 
theless once conception has taken place, the 
zygote is no longer part of the body of the 
rapist, but a new human life. The interest of 
society in upholding the sacredness of hu- 
man life must outweigh the individual inter- 
est of the woman. She has the option of 
giving the baby to the proper authorities for 
adoption after it is born. 

Thirdly, the new abortion statutes have 
incorporated justification on eugenic 
grounds. These shift the emphasis from the 
mother to the child. It assumes that the life 
of an unborn child should be taken if it has 
foreseen defects, because life with such de- 
fects is not worth living. This is a false as- 
sumption. Who is to be the judge of whether 
the life of another, however handicapped he 
may be, is worth living? The existentialist, 
Victor Frankl, once wrote: “Only God can 
know how many saints were concealed be- 
hind the miens of idiots.” Genius might also 
exist in the handicapped child. 

However, the superman philosophy of 
Nietzsche, which treats defectives as non-hu- 
mans, to be destroyed as social outlaws, opens 
the door to the next demands, i.e., infanticide, 
euthanasia, and genocide, It is rather well 
known that Governor Reagan of California 
told the legislature of that state that he 
would not sign the abortion bill which it had 
passed, until it had deleted the fetal defects 
provision. He said that such a provision was 
“only a step away from what Hitler tried to 
do.” Indeed, as yet the prediction of deformity 
cannot be certain. Again, it might only be 
Slight. There is the risk of killing unborn 
children who actually might have been born 
healthy. 


III. Abortion is a criminal act under natural 
law, and hence must be punished by society 
through the State and its legal order 


The recent action of Hawaii, New York, 
and possibly Maryland, of abandoning quali- 
fied abortion in favor of abortion on request 
raises the issue whether the destruction of 
unborn human life is only a moral matter, or 
in addition, a criminal one? Is it strictly a 
moral matter, within the inner forum of con- 
science, or is it also one within the outer 
forum, involving the common good of society. 
Objective natural law thinking places abor- 
tion in the latter category. Natural Law is 
that rationally discovered, objectively exist- 
ing body of principles for the governance of 
man’s conduct, geared to his nature. 

Abortion is a crime because it is the re- 
fusal to respect the basic good of another 
human being, and hence in last analysis it 
is an attack on the common good of society 
through its rejection of human dignity. It 
is unscientific to state that it is a crime with- 
out a victim. The Second Vatican Council 
articulated natural law when it stated that 
abortion is an unspeakable crime. The 
Lutheran Church takes the same position. 

Indeed, abortion is a greater crime against 
nature than homosexuality, because it de- 
stroys human life itself, whereas homo- 
sexuality destroys the subhuman life of the 
sperm. It is also a grave injustice against the 
father of the unborn child, opposing the 
abortion, He has contributed twenty-three 
chromosomes to the child, the same number 
as the mother, but she is now being legally 
empowered to wipe out his equity against his 
will. It is the duty of the State to protect 
the right of the unborn child to life by law. 
Is it not inconsistent for the law to have 
rather recently developed a sensitivity to the 
dignity of the human person in the area of 
racial justice, and with regard to those ac- 
cused of crime, and the poor, and now in 
several states to have moved in the opposite 
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direction? Is this to be attributed to the fact 
that the unborn have no votes, cannot lobby, 
cannot demonstrate in the streets, and can- 
not gain access to the communication 
media? Or is it the result of legislative ac- 
tion based on error, created by 
sentation of biological, political, juridical, 
and socio-economic facts. I prefer to believe 
that it is the latter. 

It is a fundamental principle in our law 
that no person accused of crime may be con- 
victed and put to death under the doctrine 
of capital punishment if there is a reasonable 
doubt that he is innocent. The reasonable 
doubt principle should be extended to the 
situation where certain physicians and sur- 
geons are not convinced that a zygote is a 
man, or that at one time, they were a 
zygote, before becoming a baby. Even though 
they may not be convinced with certainty, 
the recent scientific evidence about the hu- 
manity of the zygote is enough to raise a 
reasonable doubt in their minds in this re- 
gard, sufficient to deter them from perform- 
ing an abortion. When the destruction of 
human life is involved, men may never act 
on the basis of reasonable doubt, 


IV. The recent statutes must be repealed 


In any event, the recent abortion statutes 
must be repealed to assure the integrity of 
the American way of life. Failure to punish 
the crime of homicide by abortion must 
eventually destroy a fundamental postulate 
of American civilization, namely, the auton- 
omy of all human personality. Communist 
civilization has long and easily accommo- 
dated itself to the doctrine of abortion on 
request. Would it not be ironical for this 
nation to adopt the communist way of life 
in the important matter of abortion, and yet 
continue to be ready to make any sacrifice 
to prevent the acceptance of lesser aspects 
of the communist modus vivendi? 

These statutes must be repealed despite 
several specious arguments to the contrary 
notwithstanding. All of these arguments beg 
the question. One is that there are now many 
illegal abortions performed by persons who 
lack surgical skill so that there is a high 
mortality rate. It is argued that by legalizing 
abortion, or placing it outside the control 
of the legal order, this condition would be 
corrected, The answer is that Society may not 
remove obstacles in the way of criminals, 
just because in the commission of the crime, 
they happen to be injured. 

Another argument is that penal sanctions 
should be lifted from the act of abortion, be- 
cause there are many illegal abortions. The 
answer is that all criminal laws are repeatedly 
broken, some more than others. But this has 
never been a reason for their abolition. Laws 
against abortion have been and are being 
enforced. 

A third argument is that abortion laws 
discriminate against the poor, especially poor 
Negroes, because they do not have the money 
to employ a skillful abortionist, while the 
rich do. The answer is that society has never 
abolished a criminal law just because some 
who broke it could afford to buy better out- 
side assistance than others. Tax laws have 
not been abolished because some tax evaders 
can employ better lawyers and accountants 
to assist them than others can afford. 

A fourth argument is that there should be 
no laws against abortion because they are 
an invasion of privacy between man and 
woman. The answer is that the constitutional 
right of privacy may protect against acts of 
immorality, which do not have immediate 
societal consequences, but never against con- 
duct which has far reaching results against 
the common good, such as homicide. The 
sphere of the positive law extends to that 
part of the moral order which requires im- 
plementation for adequate social control and 
discipline. 

A fifth argument is that laws against abor- 
tion are unconstitutional since they violate 
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the First Amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States, which forbids the estab- 
lishment of religion. The answer is that these 
laws do not establish religion, which can only 
mean the supernatural law of a specific 
theology of a particular church, such as 
Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, Mohammedan, 
and the like, Laws against abortion do estab- 
lish or implement the objective natural law, 
but this is as universal as humanity itself, 
according to such authorities as Blackstone, 
and is the basis upon which the Constitution 
itself rests. 

A sixth argument is that abortion upon 
request should be allowed for socio-econon:ic 
reasons, either as a backup to birth control, 
to reduce the population, or rid society of 
defectives, who would be dependent upon 
state support. The answer is that once the 
doctrine is accepted that innocent human 
life depends for its worth upon judgments 
based on social utility, there is no authority 
to resist demands for the killing of persons 
suffering from incurable diseases, the liqui- 
dation of anyone deemed to be a burden to 
society, and finally genocide. The way leading 
to Hitler’s gas chambers had been prepared 
by acceptance of the expendability of inno- 
cent human life, and of the destruction of 
those declared unfit to live, because they 
were Jews or defectives, or because there 
were too many people in Germany. 

A seventh argument is that millions of 
dollars earned each year by persons perform- 
ing illegal abortions find their way into the 
pockets of the underworld. The answer is 
that greater sums of money are made in such 
illegal activities as the numbers racket, and 
that this money also promotes organized 
crime. But there is no public clamor to legal- 
ize this activity, or even to initiate a national 
lottery. 

An eighth argument is that a child has a 
right to be born into a family where it is 
wanted. The answer is that this right is sub- 
ordinate to its right to life, upon which all 
other rights depend. The child may always 
be given in adoption. Many persons who op- 
pose capital punishment would kill the un- 
wanted child, but would not kill the un- 
wanted murderer, much more unwanted 
than the unwanted child. 

The movement for abortion is part and 
parcel of the over-all drive to break down 
the moral fabric of the nation. Other objec- 
tives of that drive is the effect to legalize 
marijuana, to do away with all obscenity 
laws, and to place homosexuality beyond the 
concern of the law. The movement for abor- 
tion gives aid and comfort to the permissive- 
ness which encourages disorders on the cam- 
pus and the street. 


CONCLUSION 


It is recognized in this paper that recourse 
to abortion is a great temptation to many 
for the solution of certain problems, and that 
human nature is often weak and does not 
resist evil. Indeed, the woman who seeks to 
kill her unborn child, as well as the surgeon 
who acts as executioner in performing the 
operation, may in good faith really believe 
that no moral or criminal wrong is being 
done. In that case, they are not subjectively 
culpable or deserving of personal censure, 
but on the objective level of the natural law, 
they are guilty of crime, although invincibly 
in error. 

Certainly, there are other ways to cope 
with the problems which the crime of abor- 
tion purports to solve. Is it necessary to 
adopt the easy way of crime, which is always 
negative and leads to ultimate unhappiness, 
because it is the denial of man’s own ra- 
tional nature? Cannot medical and psychi- 
atric science work a little harder and come 
up with constructive ways of dealing with 
physical and mental illness? Cannot greater 
state involvement in removing the economic 
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reasons for abortion be worked out in this 
era of ever-expanding social justice? In the 
present national war on crime, the basic 
philosophy is to eliminate it by removing 
its causes. Should not this same philosophy 
be applied to the elimination of the crime 
of abortion? 
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THE CAMPUS CONFRONTATION 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, the 
May issue of the Atlanta Economic Re- 
view contains an article entitled “The 
Campus Confrontation” that thoughtful- 
ly deals with student thinking and activi- 
ties today on the Nation’s college and 
university campuses. 

The author of the article, Willys R. 
Knight, director, bureau of economic re- 
search, Georgia State University, poses 
the question: 


Is there a group of our nation's students 
and faculty members who believe themselves 
to be an elite due special privileges and dis- 
pensations? 


I found Dr. Knight’s article interest- 
ing and thought provoking. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is ELITISM THE REAL DANGER? 
(By Willys R. Knight) 

Some time, and preferably now, this whole 
question has to be brought out into the 
open: Is there a group of our nation’s stu- 
dents and faculty members who believe 
themselves to be an elite due special privi- 
leges and dispensations? 

Does such a group think it can never be 
wrong, and that nobody else can ever be 
right? 

Is it contemptuous of the viewpoint of the 
undoubted majority, which moves much 
more slowly but surely and steadily—and 
democratically !—towards desired change? 

And is the elite too arrogant? 

Those of us with more reason than rage 
(and that includes countless sincere but 
peaceful demonstrators) recognize that we 
are at another frontier in 1970. The wide- 
spread uncertainty in our people, epitomized 
in the wave of campus upheaval, is the mood 
which precedes significant social change. 

It is not possible to predict what the 
change will be, but we may be sure that 
economics and business will be affected. The 
conduct of economic affairs is such a large 
part of our total society that it must be 
affected whenever the total culture under- 
goes change. 

Sometimes a nation—or indeed a whole 
series of nations—can arrive at a new fron- 
tier without realizing it. Only later, when 
we take stock, does it dawn upon us that 
the boundary has been crossed, that no re- 
turn is possible. 

So it was shortly before 1930 when credit 
in Central Europe collapsed, share prices on 
the New York Exchange tumbled, world trade 
became confused, private investment shrank, 
unemployment lines formed. There was tur- 
moil, political upheaval, talk of revolution. 

In the 1940s, looking back one found New 
Deal type governments had taken over all 
countries in the Western World, ushering 
in the new age, that of the Welfare State. 

The changes, for better or for worse, were 
wrought by the will of all the people. And 
no one needs reminding how little dissent, 
peaceful or otherwise, would be possible to- 
day if the elitists of that time had had their 
victory. 

Destructive, baffling, and dangerous as they 
are, the violent campus upheavals of this 
day are uncovering some new weeds in uni- 
versity gardens that have been hidden from 
view too long. A major undertaking for the 
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1970s will be to understand their structure, 
means of nourishment and propagation. 

Early investigations suggest four important 
features of these weeds: 

1. They have sprung up worldwide, simul- 
taneously, despite widely differing soils; 

2. Their root systems extend far out draw- 
ing nourishment from both within and with- 
out the campus; 

3. They can be found in gardens outside of 
universities; 

4. Early efforts to control them were in- 
effective because they have unusually de- 
ceptive characteristics. 

Important headway has been made in the 
last year in becoming aware that we are 
dealing with a complex phenomenon which 
will require inquiries in depth. 

The necessary research cannot be per- 
formed in a year or two. Time is a necessary 
element in this kind of study because the 
phenomenon reveals surprising new phases 
from one year to the next. It may take five 
years before we can be quite sure what it is 
that we are beholding. 

Our understandings in 1980 will be quite 
different than those we form now—but we 
must make a start, to try to understand. 

And the words, not only of the articulate 
but frustrated and inexperienced young, but 
of the acknowledged great and controversial 
thinkers of the day, must be taken at much 
more than their face value. 

Recent lecturers of note, participating in 
the Lyceum Series here at Georgia State Uni- 
versity, have inevitably discussed the phe- 
nomenon. Earlier this month, Arthur M. Sch- 
lesinger, Jr., Historian and former special as- 
sistant to President Kennedy, pointed out 
clearly and properly that the spreading an- 
tagonism of the young must be viewed in 
terms of its international dimensions. Viewed 
this way, easy generalizations arising from 
the American experience will not hold water. 

An international perspective undermines 
notions dear to elders, such as “the Dr. Spock 
generation” of permissive child rearing, and 
“children of affluence,” 

Equally, it renders anaemic a view cher- 
ished by the under-thirties, namely that the 
basic root of our bitter differences is the 
military draft which sends one segment of 
our people to a futile, “immoral” war in Viet 
Nam. The fact is that the widespread antago- 
nism of the young for their various societies 
is found where there is not affluence or per- 
missive child rearing or any Viet Nam in- 
volvement. 

If these “reasons” for the alienation of the 
young are put aside, what is left? Is it some- 
thing which a vocal and arrogant minority— 
a self appointed elite, in fact—has been able 
to sell to a wider youth audience in each 
nation? Schlesinger is one who does not think 
so, and warns against adopting such a view. 
He particularly stressed that a society must 
not assume an attitude of disgust for its 
young. 

He went on to enumerate and discuss the 
following points as basic to the alienation 
phenomenon: 

1. Instability in modes of living arising 
from the stimulus of vast new horizons open- 
ed by jet airplanes and television; 

2. As imstability in life-style increases 
(usually caused by contact with other cul- 
tures), the gap between parents and chil- 
dren expands; 

3. The emergence of huge organizations 
(both public and private) possessing internal 
power and logic of their own, which require 
“organization” men; 

4. Technology itself (especially television 
and the computer); 

5. The world population boom; 

6. A moral revolution, ill-defined but real. 

Professor Schlesinger credited General de 
Gaulle as having defined the problem most 
succinctly: Modern society, characterized by 
technology and consumerism, does not offer 
a sense of idealism which young people re- 
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quire; and we must make the young real 
participants in the various agencies which 
make fundamental decisions. 

What about the New Left, and its attack 
on the older “liberalism”? That the New Left 
has hold of some truth cannot be denied, 
yet Schlesinger disagreed strongly with a 
number of their views and tactics. Further, 
he warned that if the fabric of society is 
threatened, as many of them clearly intend, 
the result will not be the takeover which 
they desire, but rather a reaction in which 
the Right will emerge wholly triumphant. 
Also, he said, it is merely wishful thinking to 
believe that big organizations can be re- 
moved from modern life. 

Since the demolishing of a “corrupt” so- 
ciety, as the New Left preaches, is not a feas- 
ible alternative, Schlesinger arrived at the 
“essential proposition of our time,” namely, 
the necessity of bringing alienated groups 
into the mainstream of participation and de- 
cision-making. 

Just how this is to be done he did not 
elaborate. However, his answers in response 
to student questions indicated that his chief 
device would be political activism of the old- 
er “liberal” sort. 

Two days before Dr. Schlesinger spoke, in 
another Lyceum speech at Georgia State Uni- 
versity Professor John Kenneth Galbraith 
related the alienation of students to the 
present economic and social order as he sees 
it: that is, large bureaucracies in govern- 
ment and in private industry, having a 
powerful logic of their own and inevitably 
seeking to preserve themselves and to ac- 
complish related goals, making their own 
basic decisions without the participation of 
the broad public. 

This is not the action of wicked or selfish 
men, nor is it a feature of capitalism—rather, 
it is the inevitable development as a society 
ascends the scale of economic sophistica- 
tion. 

The main point is, however, that the 
alienation and helplessness which students 
feel, is a perception of reality, not an illu- 
sion, nor a half-baked reaction of children 
raised under affluent conditions. 

In view of his general analysis, it seemed 
surprising that he did not urge students to 
aim for positions of leadership in the big 
organizations because that is “where the ac- 
tion is.” Rather, his advice to students 
seemed to indicate a belief that political ac- 
tivism is the chief avenue of hope; specifical- 
ly, he advised that they exert themselves to 
remove certain powerful southern Senators 
and Congressmen from office. 

I want to make these comments on the 
two speeches, 

Both men were remarkably unbiased in 
their prepared presentations—and both add- 
ed luster in the finest tradition of univer- 
sities. 

However, in response to audience ques- 
tions, which were usually related to the Viet 
Nam war and not often to the issues dis- 
cussed in the prepared papers, these excel- 
lent men revealed other viewpoints. Be- 
cause their actions and writings are fre- 
quently covered in the nation’s news media, 
these viewpoints were generally known by 
the audience. Being true to themselves, they 
could not but respond in ways which to 
others, like myself, seemed biased. 

And, once more, a suggestion of elitism 
comes to mind. 

I had the distinct feeling both Professor 
Galbraith and Schlesinger were speaking to 
college students as if they were an elite body. 
Although neither man flattered them in any 
overt way, nor was any reference made to any 
elite quality (like superior intelligence or 
destiny for leadership), yet an implication 
remained all the same. 

Both had a slight messianic aura, a quality 
qualifying them, and the college students 
(with whom they have much rapport) to 
lead America along a true highway. Political 
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activism (in the Democratic Party and with 
a bow each morning toward Hyannisport) 
was assumed to be the most fruitful avenue 
for making the world better. 

The failure of either to stress the obvi- 
ous—Get a piece of the action; become a pro- 
fessional manager! Make big organizations 
serve the public interest better—is a matter 
to be pondered. 

Other (and widely different) interpreta- 
tions of campus tumult were made recently 
by two noted educators, at the annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. One view was presented 
by S. I. Hayakawa, President of San Fran- 
cisco State College: “There is something very 
pernicious about liberal arts education,” 

He claimed that many liberal arts students 
are tinged with an “aristocratic elitist bent” 
and inclined toward a profound contempt for 
democracy, Implicit in their positions is a 
belief, never stated openly by either them- 
selves or their teachers, of being educated- 
to-rule. 

This might explain their apparent sense of 
moral and intellectual superiority and their 
unwillingness to participate actively in exist- 
ing institutions unless revolutionized to 
meet their notions of the moment. 

On the other hand, Kingman Brewster, Jr., 
President of Yale, called for greater sympa- 
thy and acceptance of student dissenters. He 
viewed them as “potentially destructive 
critics, skeptics and heretics” who, unless 
given the assurance of acceptance, would 
“join the ranks of those enraged destruc- 
tivists who would tear down the system.” 

Brewster said that “most students are 
smart enough to know there are no easy an- 
swers, but they would like their elders to 
admit the questions are real.” 

President Brewster did not discuss the 
question of an alleged elite group (or an 
elite group of New England colleges and uni- 
versities), but the great respect which he 
displayed for the potential of these students 
suggests an implicit elitism. 

The whole question really has to be brought 
out into the open. And this must be faced 
too: Are the social and political views of 
students majoring in sociology and anthro- 
pology at Yale more significant than those 
of a student majoring in chemical engineer- 
ing or management at the University of Wis- 
consin? Or in some branch of technology at 
Southern Tech? 

Is there any evidence that professors in 
sociology or literature at Yale impart greater 
wisdom for the conduct of American state- 
craft than do members of the engineering 
faculty at Cal Tech? 

There is no evidence that liberal arts stu- 
dents have better values or greater general 
wisdom for the conduct of society than have 
those from professional schools. 

Now I turn to some very significant in- 
sights into the problem through the eyes of 
a Briton. They appeared in a recent Atlanta 
Economic Review article by a British profes- 
sor, Archie Donald, head of the department of 
professional and business studies at South- 
east London Technical College (“How I found 
the Strong Unsmiling System,” April issue). 

Professor Donald highlights factors which 
have seemingly escaped our attention, namely 
the difference between full-time and part- 
time college students. His views arise from 
the situation in England, but they are rele- 
vant to the U.S. scene as well. 

Having jobs and career plans, part-time 
students, he says, reveal a commitment to 
existing society. They want to progress in 
their chosen occupations, enrolling generally 
in programs having some relation to their 
careers, 

Of full-time students, he wrote: “Having 
no paid permanent job, they are uninte- 
grated and therefore liable to be uncom- 
mitted to existing society. Many are taught 
and some absorb the academic game of ‘criti- 
cism,’ and I am doubtful whether this can be 
applied in the mass education of society.” 
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Generally, these students attend a university 
on government grants studying philosophi- 
cal, historical, literary, and speculative sub- 
jects. “...As the balance of full-time 
courses in technical Colleges increases, so 
the uncommitted element increases and some 
disruptive tendencies may occur, In my own 
situation in a Technical College of 10,000 
students, with 2,000 full-time students, I am 
conscious of this pull between the aims of 
different groups of students.” 

The English professor goes on to raise a 
basic question which colleges and universi- 
ties in the Western World have not been will- 
ing to confront to date: “I find myself re- 
flecting on what percentage of innovative 
and disruptive elements a given society can 
absorb, and I feel to teach academic criti- 
cism of a discipline may well be best suited 
to the education of an elite. This is a key 
question in education. . . . Traditionally, all 
industrial societies of the present have 
trained an elite to lead them and probably 
only a fraction of this elite was a progressive 
element. Are such teaching methods trans- 
ferable to mass education? What percentage 
of innovation and disruption can an on- 
going society absorb? Little research appears 
to have been done either in the U.K, or 
U.S.A. on this subject, it being taken for 
granted that a society can absorb just as 
much innovation and disruption as it is able 
to produce either internally or externally. I 
am not against some measure of innovation 
and disruption. I merely wonder as a busi- 
nessman, educationalist, and accountant why 
we have chosen to unleash forces of large- 
scale technical innovation, disruption to 
social values, and questioning of moral values 
without doing any research on the amount 
or rate of change at which a society can 
absorb them.” 

Last year Prof. Donald traveled 11,000 
miles throughout the U.S. visiting 36 univer- 
sities and colleges. His observations on the 
unrest of the U.S. college students deserve 
our close attention: 

I listed and counted up at least eight dis- 
tinct and somewhat conflicting strands of 
the students’ disenchantment with the exist- 
ing state of society's affairs and with educa- 
tion. But all these points, in my estimation, 
add up to a single plea, a concern for the 
quality of life. 

There was an appreciation of the shrink- 
ing of a vast land to manageable proportions 
and a sensitivity of the approaching need for 
a change in society’s direction and the need 
to get together—regardless—and work out 
solutions to problems as a group rather than 
sitting on his own doorstep with a rifle 
across his knees. 

Youth, for those few short years before 
being completely absorbed into the existing 
system, act as the nation’s conscience, and 
through their protests—often confused and 
often conflicting—draw attention to the 
problems of the near future when they ex- 
hibit a growing concern for the quality of 
life. 

Our economics and our accounting sys- 
tems are all at present geared to measuring 
quantity: volume of sales; marginal costing 
which shows us that unit costs decrease as 
volume of production increases. Nothing 
wrong with that! The whole of our present 
day life is based on such well-known pre- 
cepts. The criticism is that double-entry 
bookkeeping, even cost/benefit analysis, has 
not enough dimensions to keep account of 
the quality of daily life .. . and as an ac- 
countant myself I accept the criticism. 

To combat this situation, I found in my 
travels a strong subculture of personal 
friendly contact; but always behind, the 
strong unsmiling system that occasionally 
breaks through and certainly cannot be in- 
fluenced or beaten by the student or man- 
in-the-street. 

Our problem becomes a paradox: 

Growing cities need a firmer technological 
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grasp on their expansion so that they re- 
main liveable in; and 

Daily lives need a gentler touch to give 
back the quality to life. 

Our educational problem is to relate these 
two aspects within the same person; for un- 
less it is the same person who carries out 
both these functions, then there will be some 
form of dictatorship. 

Let us assume that Professor Donald's in- 
sights are basically true (I happen to be- 
lieve they are). The implications are deeply 
disturbing because the questions which are 
basic have been virtually untouched in all 
the demonstrations, rallies, manifestoes, etc., 
to date. 

Note that Professor Donald, like Hayakawa 
would draw our attention to the problem of 
an elite group—intellectuals trained to be 
critical of society and imbued with a great 
sense of importance, indignant of others 
who fail to appreciate their wisdom and 
hunger for leadership. 

Socrates is a great hero of university pro- 
fessors because he chose to take the hemlock 
rather than relent for one moment from 
“shaking the tree.” To a large degree, in 
academe professors make their individual 
reputations by challenging the conventional 
wisdom in their particular areas of study. 
Also, some research has shown that they 
tend to have “permissive” personalties (at 
odds with “authority”). This helps to ex- 
plain why they are constant critics of so- 
ciety, which in any time or place is always 
“conformist” and in many instances funny 
or even ridiculous. 

But shaking the tree of our society is a 
far cry from chopping it down. 

Let us face now the peril of an elite who 
think their views are so important that they 
are entitled to unusual privileges—like com- 
mitting acts of violence in the expectation 
that countermeasures should not and will 
not follow. 

Specifically, that they can burn campus 
buildings, break windows, burn banks, insult 
other people (but show shock if the reverse 
should occur), and demand that they “be 
heard” (and obeyed). 

Is America rotten if it fails to accept their 
views and policies? 

Whether the right word is “elite,” there 
is a peculiar subculture phenomenon in- 
volved which deserves most careful study. It 
is bound to raise most serious questions of 
educational policy and practices. 

Of this we can be sure, whatever the real 
forces are, they go far beyond the demand 
“to be heard.” 


RESOURCE RECOVERY ACT OF 1970 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent during the House 
consideration yesterday of the Resource 
Recovery Act of 1970—H.R. 11833. I am 
pleased that this important legislation 
passed the House without a single dis- 
senting vote, and had I been present I 
would have voted for it. 

I am very much concerned with the 
need to take creative steps immediately 
to get at the sources of environmental 
pollution. Solid wastes pose a particularly 
acute problem in the fight to save our 
environment, and I feel strongly that we 
must take action to encourage the re- 
cycling of the thousands of solid wastes 
modern societies produce. Simply dump- 
ing these wastes in open areas, which we 
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have done with most of them for so long, 
is no solution—it is part of the problem. 
The research, development, and demon- 
stration projects on solid waste disposal, 
recovery, and reuse authorized by H.R. 
11833 constitute a valuable intensifica- 
tion of our attack on this serious prob- 
lem. 

I certainly intend to press for appro- 
priation of the full amount of funds au- 
thorized by this legislation, and I want 
to commend the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce for reporting it 
to the House. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent article on the 
present status of farm legislation, 
written by Mr. Jamie Heard of the Na- 
tional Journal in its June 20, 1970, issue. 

After providing the background which 
explains the present logjam in the com- 
mittee, Mr. Heard expresses his judg- 
ment that my amendment to limit farm 
subsidies to $10,000 per crop for each 
producer “will almost certainly pass.” 
This is also my own feeling. 

I think it is particularly instructive to 
note Mr. Heard’s analysis of the situa- 
tion in the other body. Although in the 
past the Senate has failed to accept my 
amendments, Mr. Heard notes that, based 
on last year’s Senate votes and recent 
developments, there are now at least 45 
Senators we can expect to support a rig- 
orous ceiling. With this solid base of sup- 
port Iam confident that this year we will 
succeed in putting an end to these scan- 
dalously huge payments. 

I hope my colleagues will also note Mr. 
Heard’s comments about comprehensive 
food stamp legislation which has been 
languishing in the House Agricultural 
Committee. Mr. Heard suggests that this 
unjustified delay—a tactical device de- 
signed to secure urban support for a farm 
bill—might not work, indeed “could even 
lose votes.” 

I have repeatedly called for the prompt 
reporting of food stamp legislation. This 
administration has done a tremendous 
job in expanding the program under ex- 
isting legislation. The time has come for 
this body to accept its responsibility and 
provide the tools to complete the job of 
eliminating hunger and malnutrition in 
this land of plenty. The article follows: 
AGRICULTURE REPORT: UPSET OF FARM PRICE 

Support LEGISLATION COULD LEAD TO LESS 

INCOME, BIG SURPLUSES 

The Administration’s year-long effort to 
win congressional and farm group approval 
for new farm legislation has reached an im- 
passe, 

In a surprise move, the House Agriculture 
Committee on June 2 overrode the objec- 
tions of its own leadership, and adopted 
wheat and feed grains support proposals 
backed by farm organizations but opposed by 
the Administration. 

Unless repaired, the division between com- 
mittee and Administration could delay pas- 
sage—something neither wants, Both the de- 
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partment and the committee leadership agree 
on the need for consensus before taking a 
bill to the House floor, where new farm legis- 
lation faces further trouble over the politi- 
cally sensitive issue of windfalls for large 
farmers. 

Without new legislation to replace the 1965 
agricultural act, which expires Dec. 31, the 
Agriculture Department will be forced to fall 
back on pre-1965 legislation. This could de- 
press farm income, trigger excess production 
and fill government warehouses with surplus 
commodities. 

Committee action: For nearly a year, Agri- 
culture Secretary Clifford M. Hardin and his 
principal assistants have been meeting with 
the committee. They have agreed on new 
wool and dairy legislation; the June 2 vote 
on wheat, feed grains and cotton was to have 
been the last major committee action before 
reporting a bill. The committee was expected 
to approve a program Hardin and the com- 
mittee leadership had developed. 

The committee instead dealt a blow to the 
department and to committee chairman W. 
R. Poage, D-Tex., the man who took primary 
responsibility for developing a workable con- 
sensus on the new legislation. By a 17-14 
record vote on a motion offered by Rep. 
Thomas S. Foley, D-Wash., the committee 
substituted a wheat and feed grains plan 
known as committee print No. 4 for the Ad- 
ministration-backed plan, known as commit- 
tee print No. 7. The committee did not vote 
on cotton provisions. 

Reversal—The livestock and feed grains 
subcommittee had approved print No. 4 on 
Feb. 24 for full committee action; but after 
Hardin informed Poage and Rep. Page 
Belcher, R-Okla., the ranking minority mem- 
ber on the committee, that this was wnac- 
ceptable to the Administration, the subcom- 
mittee reversed itself on April 8. Poage and 
Belcher, who are ex officio voting members of 
all subcommittees, provided the 
which sent print No, 7 to the full committee 
instead of print No. 4. 

The full committee’s June 2 action reaf- 
firmed the subcommittee’s initial approval of 
print No. 4. 

Committee print No. 7—The Administra- 
tion-backed proposal guarantees 100 per cent 
of parity for the 48 per cent of wheat pro- 
duced for domestic consumption. Parity, a 
complex formula designed to assure farmers 
an income comparable to income individuals 
receive in the non-farm sector of the econ- 
omy, is now $2.81 a bushel for wheat. 

The department originally wanted to sever 
the relationship between parity and price 
supports, and to support wheat and other 
crops at a fixed level for the next three years. 
But bowing to committee and farm 
group sentiment, it decided to retain parity 
for domestic wheat. This approach would 
allow wheat support payments to rise be- 
cause, as farm costs increase every year, sO 
does the parity figure. 

For feed grains, however, the department 
opposed continuing price supports pegged to 
parity. Instead, it agreed to support 50 per 
cent of the base corn acreage at $1.85 a 
bushel, which is 75 per cent of current parity. 
It also agreed that the payment will be not 
less than 32 cents a bushel on the 50 per cent. 

Committee print No. 4—For wheat, the 
major difference between print No. 4 and 
print No. 7 is that the former guarantees a 
minimum “blend price” or average price of 
$1.84 a bushel for 208 per cent of the domes- 
tic allotment. This, in effect, gives wheat 
farmers a guaranteed minimum price for 
their entire crop. 

Another difference is that committee print 
No. 4 sets the payment for domestic wheat as 
the difference between the loan rate and 100 
per cent of parity, whereas committee print 
No. 7 sets the payment as the difference be- 
tween the market price and parity. (Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loan rate is the 
price which CCC will pay a farmer for wheat 
and feed graims if he cannot sell his crop 
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on the commercial market for more than the 
loan rate. The loan rate is set by the 
Secretary.) 

Since the market price is always higher 
than the loan rate, the payment under print 
No. 4 would be higher. For example, with 
parity at $2.81, the loan rate at $1.10 and the 
market price at $1.15, the payment would be 
5 cents higher under committee print No. 4. 

The feed grains section of committee print 
No. 4 also places an income floor under feed 
grains by setting the support level for 80 per 
cent of the base corn acreage at 65 per cent 
of parity. Most committee members who 
voted for print No. 4 did so because it linked 
feed grains supports to parity, a cherished 
concept among most farmers. But as it turns 
out, the Administration’s proposal provides 
more support: supporting 50 per cent of the 
base acreage at $1.35 a bushel is the same 
as supporting 80 per cent of the base acreage 
at $1.23 a bushel. With corn parity now at 
$1.77 a bushel, the comparable figure for 80 
per cent of the base acreage under commit- 
tee print No. 4 would be $1.15 a bushel. And, 
because the Administration plan would guar- 
antee a minimum payment of 32 cents a 
bushel (committee print No; 4 does not), as 
soon as the market price rose above $1.03 a 
bushel, the spread would be even greater. 

Comparison—Despite the June 2 vote, the 
split between the committee and the depart- 
ment is not great. Hardin has promised to 
put the same amount of money into wheat, 
feed grains and cotton support programs for 
the next three years as is currently being 
spent. This comes to approximately $840 mil- 
lion a year for cotton, $850 million a year for 
wheat and $1.5 billion a year for feed grains. 

The differences are mainly over how to de- 
liver program benefits. As one committee 
source put it, they are “more of shading and 
nuance than of hard substance.” 

Both committee prints give Hardin the two 
major features he has insisted new farm leg- 
islation contain. They authorize him to in- 
stitute a mandatory acreage “set-aside” to 
retire excess farm land from production. They 
also authorize him to set loan rates for wheat 
and feed grains between 0 and 90 per cent 
of parity. 

Hardin and his principal economic adviser, 
Donald A. Paarlberg, director of agricultural 
economics, contend that lowering the loan 
rates will give U.S. farmers a larger share of 
the world market by encouraging them to 
sell there rather than to the CCC. This also 
would save the CCC money, since it would be 
handling less of the total crop. 

Farm group: Farm groups consider the 
committee’s maneuverings to be a critical 
stage in developing new farm legislation. The 
House or Senate may vote new farm legis- 
lation up or down, but the odds are that 
whatever new legislation is adopted will be 
the product of negotiations between the de- 
partment and the House and Senate agri- 
culture committees. 

A likely exception, however, is the issue of 
farm subsidies; floor amendments will be 
offered in both the House and the Senate to 
set them lower than the Administration has 


posed. 

Farm coalition—With the exception of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation—which 
favors massive land retirement and phasing 
out of price supports and payments—all ma- 
jor farm groups have banded together to 
form an ad hoc farm coalition, Led by Fred 
Heinkel, president of Midcontinental Farm- 
ers Association, the coalition consists of 33 
farm organizations representing all sections 
of the country and every major commodity. 

The coalition favors retention of high price 
support loans tied to parity, and increased 
payments for wheat and feed grains. 

The group has strong support on the House 
Agriculture Committee, Rep. Graham Pur- 
cell, D-Tex., chairman of the livestock and 
feed grains subcommittee, which . drafted 
committee print No. 4, is an outspoken sup- 
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porter. The coalition’s influence is reflected 
in the June 2 vote: 7 of 14 Republicans on 
the House Agriculture Committee deserted 
the Administration and voted for committee 
print No. 4, which the coalition fayors over 
the Administration's print No. 7. 

That victory does not represent the end of 
the coalition’s efforts for higher supports, In 
a June 2 statement, Heinkel called the vote 
“a long step toward the objectives set by the 
coalition to bring needed additional income 
into the farm economy.” Yet he termed print 
No, 4 only “a compromise between what the 
Nixon Administration wants and what we 
believe is necessary.” 

Even its staunchest supporters on the 

House Agriculture Committee, however, are 
not talking about giving the farm coalition 
additional concessions. Foley and Purcell talk 
only in terms of convincing Poage and the 
Administration to back committee print No. 
4. 
The coalition has more support in the Sen- 
ate. Anti-farm sentiment there has not been 
as strong as in the House; and Senate Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee Chairman 
Allen J. Ellender, D-La., is sympathetic to 
the coalition’s point of view. 

Farm Bureau—At its June 11 regular quar- 
terly meeting in Chicago, the Farm Bureau's 
board of directors announced its “vigorous 
opposition” to both proposals, It termed the 
two schemes “camouflaged extension(s) of 
the discredited, ineffective, and expensive” 
1965 act. As it has done repeatedly in the 
past, the Farm Bureau called for a return to 
a competitive marketing system free of pay- 
ments, acreage allotments and other govern- 
ment controls. 

Although the Farm Bureau is the largest 
farm organization in the nation (1.8 million 
farm families), its proposals are viewed by 
House, Senate and Administration farm 
policy makers as too drastic a departure from 
current policy. 

Subsidies: The biggest battle over the farm 
bill is yet to come: the annual effort to put 
a ceiling on farm subsidies. 

For the last two years, the House has passed 
a $20,000-per-farm subsidy ceiling. The mar- 
gin was 70 votes in 1968 and 82 votes in 1969, 
But each time the Senate declined to accept 
the limitation, and the ceiling was dropped 
in conference. 

This year, the department and the House 
and Senate Agriculture Committees have 
agreed that a limitation is needed if new 
farm legislation is to pass. 

Hardin proposai—Hardin has proposed a 
limitation of $110,000 per major crop (wheat, 
feed grains, cotton) for each producer. The 
House Agriculture Committee has not yet 
voted on the subsidy question, but Poage and 
other committee members have agreed that 
some sort of limitation is necessary. 

However, skirmishing already has begun 
over a proposal to set the limit at a much 
lower level. Rep. Paul Findley, R-Ill., a lead- 
ing subsidy opponent, introduced an amend- 
ment to the fiscal 1971 agricultural appro- 
priations bill (HR 17923) June 9 to limit di- 
rect payments to $20,000 a farm for each ma- 
jor commodity. Findley’s amendment was 
rejected by voice vote—but only because most 
House members prefer to write the limitation 
into the farm bill rather than attach it to 
an appropriations measure. 

Conte amendment—The real test will come 
when the farm bill reaches the House fioor. 
Then, Rep. Silvio O. Conte, R-Mass., an- 
other leading subsidy critic, will offer an 
amendment to limit the payments to $10,000 
a farm for each of the major commodities. 

Given the wide margin by which ceiling 
amendments have passed the House the last 
two years and also given that this is an elec- 
tion year, the House will almost certainly 
pass Conte’s amendment. 

Senate action—The Senate drive this year 
to make the House action stick is much bet- 
ter organized than in the past. Sens. Birch 
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E. Bayh, D-Ind., and Charles E. Goodell, R- 
N.Y., are sprearheading an effort to impose 
the same $10,000 ceiling. Bayh and Goodell 
maintain their amendment will save $338 
million a year. They say Hardin’s will save 
only $53 million. 

There is wide support in the Senate for 
some kind of ceiling. Last year 34 Senators 
voted for a $20,000-per-farm limitation spon- 
sored by Sen. John J. Williams, R-Del. Seyen 
Senators who did not vote on that measure 
announced themselves in favor of it. Three 
additional Senators who did not vote for 
Williams’ amendment voted for a $10,000 
ceiling proposed by Goodell. And Sen, Ralph 
T. Smith, R-Ill., appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of the late Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen, has announced he favors a $20,000 
ceiling. This comes to 45 senators who have 
voted for or otherwise approved of a limi- 
tation of either $10,000 or $20,000, 

Food stamps: The other important issue 
to be resolved when the farm bill reaches 
the House floor or shortly thereafter is re- 
form of the food stamp program. Last 
Sept. 24 the Senate passed a comprehensive 
food stamp reform bill (S 2547), sponsored 
by Sen. George McGovern, D-S.D., and other 
members of the Senate Select Committee on 
Nutrition and Human Needs. 

Poage has refused to report the bill out of 
committee. 

In years past, the committee chairman 
has traded food stamp concessions for badly 
needed urban votes for farm legislation. 
Poage may resort to this strategy again this 
year. But—compared to the McGovern bill— 
the food stamp proposal he and the commit- 
tee have formulated is so unattractive to 
most Members who fayor fundamental food 
stamp reform that it is unlikely to win more 
than a handful of votes for the farm pro- 
gram. It could even lose votes. 

The McGovern bill authorizes free food 
stamps for the very poor, sets national eligi- 
bility standards, requires that the poor pay 
no more than 25 per cent of their income for 
food stamps and allows self-certification by 
affidavit instead of the lengthy investiga- 
tions that often take place now. 

Poage’s bill makes few changes in benefits, 
provides for no free stamps and requires 
states to pay 10 per cent of costs or drop out 
of the program. It requires the unemployed 
to be willing to take jobs available through 
state employment offices in order to qualify 
for food stamps; and it disqualifies students 
for food stamps. 

Whether Poage decides to bring the food 
stamp bill out of committee with the farm 
bill or after, anti-hunger lobbyists, together 
with their allies in the House, will try to 
amend it to make it as similar to the McGoy- 
ern bill as possible. 

Outlook: The committee has not yet re- 
sumed deliberations to report out a farm bill, 
nor has it resumed negotiations with the de- 
partment. In the words of one committee 
source: “Poage has scheduled other things 
and has taken the position (towards the 
committee majority), ‘If you don't want a 
farm bill, that’s all right? ” 

After the June 2 vote, Hardin issued a 
statement expressing his disappointment, 
but said he hoped a compromise still could 
be worked out. 

If agreement is not reached and a new 
farm bill is not passed, the department will 
go back to pre-1965 legislation. The likely re- 
sult would be lower farm income and ex- 
cessive production: The older legislation does 
not provide for direct payments and it lacks 
strict production controls. 

Hardin told the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee March 3 that if new leg- 
islation is not adopted, feed grains produc- 
tion next year would outrun use by 20 mil- 
lion to 40 million tons; cotton production 
would exceed use by 6 million bales, and 
wheat production could exceed use by as 
much as 300 million shels. He estimated 
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that farm income could fall as much as $1.3 
billion next year without new legislation. 

Already the department is preparing for 
a wheat marketing quota referendum, which 
must be held by Aug. 1 if new legislation is 
not passed. Wheat farmers voted down 
quotas by a 2-1 margin in 1963, the last 
time a referendum was held. 


CAPTIVES FOR 30 YEARS 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DULSKTI. Mr. Speaker, it now has 
been more than 30 years since the Soviets 
invaded and occupied Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, 

It was in June 1940 that the Soviets 
invaded the Baltic States, and the brave 
Baltic peoples have been suffering since 
under the burden of Russian Communist 
slavery. 

These three peoples have been victims 
all these centuries of the accident of 
geography which placed them between 
the Russians and the Germans. They 
are ethnically related to neither. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed 
Poland in September 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into the Baltic republics 
and annexed them in June 1940. So- 
called elections were held under Red 
army guns and the Kremlin then 
claimed that Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia voted for inclusion in the Soviet 
empire. 

This was the start of one of the most 
brutal occupations of all time. Hundreds 
of thousands of Balts were dragged off 
to trains and jammed into cars without 
food or water. Many died from suffoca- 
tion. The pitiful survivors were dumped 
out in the Arctic or Siberia. 

Since June 15, 1940, these three na- 
tions have lost more than one-fourth 
of their entire population. The geno- 
cidal operations and practices being car- 
ried out by the Soviets continue with no 
end in sight. 

Despite Soviet Russian occupation the 
Balts have waged an intensive fight for 
freedom. During the period between 1940 
and 1952 alone, some 30,000 Lithuanian 
freedom fighters lost their lives in an 
organized resistance movement against 
the invaders. 

The cessation of armed guerrilla war- 
fare in 1952 did not spell the end of the 
Baltic resistance against Soviet domina- 
tion. On the contrary, resistance by pas- 
sive means gained a new impetus. 

The case of the Baltic States is not a 
question about the rights of self-rule of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, since 
this is established beyond any reasonable 
doubt. The question is how to stop the 
Soviet crime and restore the freedom and 
independence of these countries. 

At a time when the Western powers 
have granted freedom and independence 
to many nations in Africa, Asia, and other 
parts of the world, we must insist that 
the Communist colonial empire likewise 
extends freedom and independence to the 
peoples of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

Congress took a step in the right di- 
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rection in 1966 by adopting House Con- 
current Resolution 416 that calls for 
freedom for Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. All freedom-loving Americans 
should urge the President to implement 
this legislation by bringing the issue of 
the liberation of the Baltic States to the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, for reference, following 
is the text of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 416: 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly 
deprived of these rights by the Government 
of the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effect to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consistent 
policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, 
cultural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, 
and 

(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 


A TOP SPELLER 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed 
heartening to see a revival of interest 
in this country in spelling contests 
among students. The following editorial 
from the June 6, 1967, Indianapolis News, 
pays deserved tribute to an Indianapolis 
champion, Terry McCarthy: 

A Top SPELLER 

We venture an opinion that not many 
people could have advanced as far as Terry 
McCarthy did in a contest in Washington, 
D.C. 

“The youngster from St. Lawrence Catholic 
School here spelled “polyglot,” “noblesse,” 
“jingoist,” “superannuate” and “harrier,” as 
well as other tough words, before he slipped 
up on the comparatively simple “homburg.” 

rry was in a national spelling bee, rep- 
resenting a 24-county area in Central In- 
diana. He had spelled down entrants from 445 
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schools to win the trip to Washington and 
the right to compete against other winning 
spellers from all parts of the nation. 

His visit to Washington, on which he was 
accompanied by his mother, Mrs. Fred Mc- 
Carthy, 4513 Edmondson, was the climax of 
the annual spelling bee which is sponsored 
in this area by The News. It is a revival of 
an old-time event that meant much to school 
children in early days in Indiana. 

In recent years the spelling bee has at- 
tracted increasing interest and spectators 
have found it to be exciting. They have 
cheered, just as in an athletic contest when 
a contestant has completed his performance 
successfully. 

An ability to spell correctly is as impor- 
tant an asset in modern life as it was in 
pioneer days. If the spelling bees sponsored 
by The News have helped to stimulate an 
interest in spelling, they are worthwhile. 

Terry McCarthy has already found that 
knowing how to spell is helpful. It won him 
his first flight on a jet plane, a visit to the 
nation’s capital and at least $50 in prize 
money. We congratulate him on his cham- 
pionship. 


WASTE AWAY 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an excel- 
lent discussion by Russell McKee on the 
problems of solid waste disposal. The 
article entitled “Waste Away” appeared 
in the Michigan Natural Resources pub- 
lication of May—June 1970: 

WASTE Away 
(By Russell McKee) 


If you own a hole in the ground, don’t 
throw it away—you have a valuable piece of 
property. And the bigger the hole, the more 
value it has. Holes these days are hard to 
find, most having been filled in recent years 
with garbage and litter from nearby com- 
munities. As a matter of fact, because of new 
laws, holes in the ground are now in de- 
mand more than ever before. Here’s why: 

Open burning at municipal dumps is com- 
ing to an end because of air pollution con- 
trol laws—both state and federal—that have 
been passed in the last few years. That means 
the enormous quantities of paper, trash, 
bottles, cans, and other garbage constantly 
being produced by our society can no longer 
be reduced in bulk through burning. It 
means that we are now filling more holes 
faster, and that the search for new disposal 
areas will be intensified in the years ahead. 
Also, laws controlling water pollution require 
burial of all garbage and trash in locations 
where it will not contaminate ground water 
supplies. That means many lowlands and 
marshes formerly scheduled as dumping 
grounds will now be spared that fate. In- 
stead, deep holes located where contact with 
ground water can be kept to a minimum are 
now the prime targets for solid waste dis- 
posal areas. There, all the cast-off material 
of our rich society can be herded together 
and covered with dirt in what is euphe- 
mistically called a sanitary landfill. That 
phrase does not mean that the material is 
sanitary, merely that the surrounding air, 
land and water will remain more or less 
uncontaminated after the material is buried. 

On the other hand, if you have a hill, that 
too is valuable, and can with diligence and 
large amounts of garbage be changed from 
an ordinary Michigan hill into a modestly 
large mountain, useful for skiing, toboggan- 
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ing, and sledding. Riverview, Michigan, is 
creating Just such a winter sports area out 
of waste material. 

Elsewhere around Michigan, however, solid 
waste disposal is more a problem than an 
opportunity. Many local dumps have had to 
close because costs of operating a sanitary 
landfill are too high. It was one thing to 
have one man stationed at a dump to 
collect fees and set fire to the trash that 
accumulated each day; it is quite another to 
keep a bulldozer operating, to import dirt 
by trucks, and to engineer the operation in 
such a way that pollution and health haz- 
ards are prevented. 

“We used to run the Meridian township 
dump for about $2000 per year,” said Robert 
Robinson, former supervisor of the Ingham 
county township, at East Lansing. “But last 
year it cost the taxpayers of Meridian $30,000 
to operate that dump as a landfill, and it 
wasn’t entirely satisfactory at that.” Robin- 
son, who is now director of legislative affairs 
for the Michigan Townships Association, says 
that other townships throughout Michigan 
are experiencing the same rising cost prob- 
lems. 

State Department of Public Health and 
county health authorities have been enforc- 
ing the new pollution control laws with in- 
creasing vigor, believing that there has been 
ample time for local officials to adjust to 
these laws, most of which were passed in the 
last three to five years. The impact of such 
control efforts, however, are just now being 
felt in the form of new costs for many resi- 
dents and increased costs for others. 

At present, the pattern of waste disposal 
efforts is varied. However, nearly all waste 
materials generated in Michigan at this time 
are being buried. Some open dumps are still 
operating, some open burning continues il- 
legally, some incinerators are still in use 
where temperature and smoke emission con- 
trols are borderline. But most such opera- 
tions have been discontinued, others are be- 
ing closed down, and most waste material is 
now simply being buried. 

The City of Marquette has a fairly typical 
community program. Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Works James Palmer says that two city 
trucks make two runs each day to the city- 
owned landfill southwest of town. There the 
material is dropped into a hole and covered 
with sand. A large tractor with caterpillar 
treads and a front end scoop moves the 
sand for the fill work. This tractor also 
flattens junked autos by the simple practice 
of driving over them. The dump gets 4 to 6 
cars per week. The cost of this operation is 
about $58,000 per year for day-to-day opera- 
tion, plus equipment. For the 21,000 people 
of Marquette served by the system, the cost 
will lie somewhere around $3 per person per 
year. 

T At the suburban town of Riverview, south- 
west of Detroit, enterprising community lead- 
ers decided they could solve their own city 
garbage costs, create recreation, and control 
community growth in a desirable way 
through the unique ski hill program men- 
tioned above. They sought, and got, voter 
approval of a $3.5 million bond program to 
purchase a total of one square mile of land 
inside the city, to be used for garbage dis- 
posal, school development, parks, and other 
community purposes. Then they negotiated 
garbage contracts with nearly 50 neighboring 
communities, industries, and private collec- 
tion companies, and with that flow of gar- 
bage began to build a recreation area on part 
of the land. Their ski hill is growing and this 
fall they will open a 45-foot high sledding 
and toboggan hill on one part of the area. 
When completed, the ski hill itself will be 
220 feet high and have a 1200-foot downhill 
run. The money obtained from the garbage 
contracts is offsetting costs of developing the 
area, plus adding a small amount to the total 
project. Jack Shoup, coordinator of special 
projects for the city, says the program is 
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about two years old, and that it will take 
about 15 years to complete. The recreation 
area will include a 30- to 40-acre lake, a 240- 
acre golf course, and lodge, and the ski and 
toboggan areas—all built on garbage. 

Success of the Riverview project, how- 
ever, depends on sufficient local population 
to provide the bulk of garbage and trash 
necessary for the development, on support 
for the local bond proposal, and on later 
heavy use of the ski hill to offset develop- 
ment and operation costs. Outstate, where 
the population is more scattered, the picture 
is far different. Van Buren County, for ex- 
ample. There the county board of health and 
the county department of public works have 
in recent months had to close down half a 
dozen local dumps that had been operating 
in violation of state and federal laws. A few 
others in the county will be closed soon, or 
will shift to sanitary landfill operations. 

To remove the fiood of waste materials 
which can no longer flow into those dumps, 
a county wide system of “containerization” 
will be set up. That is, special garbage con- 
tainers will be located at several points in 
the county. Each will hold 40 cubic yards of 
material. Residents will take their trash to 
these containers and dump it in. When full, a 
trucking firm, under contract to the county, 
will exchange an empty container for the full 
one, carry off the full one by truck, and dump 
it at a sanitary landfill in a neighboring 
county. 

“We certainly don’t believe this is the end 
of the problem,” says Les Brown, Director of 
Environmental Health for Van Buren Coun- 
ty. “It’s only a stopgap. Within three to five 
years, the nation will be moving rapidly to- 
ward recycling and re-use of these waste 
products. We simply have to. People already 
resent having landfills near their residences, 
and anyway we're running out of places to 
put the stuff.” 

Fred Kellow, of the Division of Engineer- 
ing for the Michigan Department of Public 
Health, agrees with Brown. “I think this ts 
mainly a matter of money,” Kellow says. 
“The people of Michigan are either going 
to have to pay for waste disposal through 
local taxes, or through some system of local 
per-capita use fee. In the past, most local 
governmental units in Michigan have oper- 
ated open dumps, where waste materials col- 
lected in their community usually have been 
burned. Of course open dumps and burning 
are outlawed now, and so those that can 
afford it have gone to sanitary landfills. Other 
units of government are going to transfer 
stations or are banding together to support 
central county-wide land fills.” 

Transfer stations, Kellow explained, are 
locations where 20-yard garbage trucks may 
dump their loads into 40, 60, and 80 yard 
containers which can be removed to an out- 
lying landfill on a single large truck. Trans- 
fer stations are particularly useful in large 
cities where space is at a premium and dis- 
tance to the ciosest burial site is great. 

“The real sting in this entire situation,” 
Kellow notes, "is that people are now being 
forced to face the fact that control of en- 
vironmental pollution is going to cost money. 
In the past, local officials have operated open 
dumps at low cost. Now they simply can’t 
do this any longer, and the public wonders 
why. 

“The plain unvarnished truth of the matter 
is that we are going to have to pay more if 
we want to enjoy a clean environment.” 

Kellow, however, believes the present di- 
rection is only an emergency solution. “We 
have got to re-use many, if not all, of these 
waste materials,” he says, “and I think we 
are already moving in that direction. I also 
think the public will become accustomed to 
these higher costs as we begin to see improve- 
ments in the environment. Our collection 
techniques will have to be streamlined and 
improved, but most of all, I think industry 
will take the lead in moving toward programs 
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that will re-use many if not most of these 
waste materials. Industrial leaders want to 
control their own development, and they see 
restrictive federal legislation coming at them 
if they fail to make better use of packaging 
materials and waste products.” 

Federal legislation already is in the works. 
Senator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin has in- 
troduced a bill into Congress designed to 
establish national standards for all pack- 
aging. The bill also would require industries 
to pay a solid waste fee for product packag- 
ing that is not recycled into the economy or 
is not easily disposable. A fund would be 
established under the bill to provide local 
governmental units with money to handle 
solid waste management programs. Called 
the Packaging Pollution Control Act of 1970, 
the bill would direct the secretaries of HEW, 
and Treasury to set packaging charges that 
reflect the effect of each type of packaging 
upon the environment. 

Already, a number of recycling experiments 
are proving interesting. Glass jars and bot- 
tles have been crushed and used as a high- 
way paving material called “glassphalt.” Gar- 
bage has recently been used as one important 
ingredient in production of writing paper. 
Old autos are increasingly being chopped 
up and used in the manufacture of new 
autos. Aluminum beverage containers can be 
melted down and reused if collection tech- 
niques can be worked out. And of course, 
waste paper has been used for many years 
as one component in new paper and card- 
board production. 

A key difficulty in recycling of such waste 
materials, however, is collection and sepa- 
ration. Autos cannot be chopped up until 
motors, transmissions, gas tanks, and tires 
have been removed. Bottles must be sepa- 
rated from cans, and all hard material must 
be separated from garbage. Even here, & re- 
search technique using a form of upright 
wind tunnel is being investigated. It works 
like this: All garbage, bottles, papers, and 
cans are chopped up into small pieces. This 
mix is then dumped in the top end of the 
tube-shaped wind tunnel. At the bottom a 
powerful blower drives a blast of air against 
the material as it falls through the tube. 
Lighter material such as paper is driven out 
of side doors at one level; heavier garbage 
is driven out at a lower level; tin cans and 
glass being heaviest fall closest to the blow- 
er before being driven off at lower levels. 

It remains to be seen how effective such 
re-cycling techniques can become, yet most 
specialists in the waste disposal field are 
convinced that re-use of materials is the 
only final solution to the problem. Of course 
re-cycling will also cut down on the rapid 
and heavy depletion of critical natural re- 
sources, particularly basic metals, and will 
lead to an entire new philosophy of indus- 
trial production. 

Waste products have been termed “re- 
sources out of place.” Getting them back 
into their proper places looks like a big job, 
but it also looks as though Michigan—and 
the nation—will be moving in that direction 
in the very near future. 


ACTION NEEDED ON AIR BAG 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, large 
numbers of Americans continue to be 
killed and maimed each year on our Na- 
tion’s highways. This is an intolerable 
situation. In an effort to eliminate these 
senseless deaths and injuries, the De- 
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partment of Transportation, under the 
leadership of Secretary John Volpe, has 
proposed that all new cars sold after 
January 1, 1973, be equipped with an 
inflatable occupant restraint system, 
known as the air bag. 

This restraint system, according to 
auto safety experts, is one of the most 
effective safety devices ever perfected to 
protect passengers from injury in auto- 
mobile accidents. It can, these experts 
say, save 20,000 Americans each year 
from highway deaths. 

As an expression of support and great 
interest in this effort, 79 of my col- 
leagues, whose names are listed below, 
have joined me in writing to Secretary 
Volpe and National Highway Safety Di- 
rector Douglas Toms, in support and 
praise of their work in curbing this need- 
less loss of life. 

Our letter follows: 


GENTLEMEN: Congress has been gravely 
concerned with the intolerable toll of deaths 
and injuries on our Nation’s highways. 
There is strong Congressional support for 
your proposal, announced in the Federal 
Register May 7, 1970, to require the auto- 
mobile industry to equip all cars sold after 
January 1, 1973 with the inflatable occupant 
restraint system, popularly known as the 
air bag. 

I am joined by my colleagues listed below, 
in this expression of interest and concern. 

We are informed that your office has 
studied both the prospects and possible 
problems associated with the use of the air 
bag system, and that you have arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

That the air bag system, in its present 
state of development, has high reliability 
and will be effective in protecting occupants 
in most crash situations. 

That at least 20,000 lives will be saved an- 
nually, when the system is installed in all 
vehicles in use. 

That while the proposed installation time- 
table places members of the auto industry 
under considerable pressure to design, pro- 
duce and test the system in a short period 
of time, the projected benefits of the system 
far outweigh these short-term costs to the 
industry. 

In view of these conclusions, any further 
delay in the effective date of the air bag re- 
quirement is without justification. You 
should stand firmly by your current time- 
table. 

Moreover, we hope that your investigation 
into the possibilities of retrofitting the sys- 
tem into vehicles sold before January 1, 
1973 will point to the feasibility of a re- 
quirement that all cars on the road be 
equipped with the air bag system by 1975 
or before. 

We appreciate the new vigor you have 
brought to the task of reducing the sense- 
less loss of life and property on our Nation’s 
streets. 

Sincerely, 

Senators Birch Bayh; Alan Bible; Ed- 
ward W. Brooke; Howard W. Cannon; 
Alan Cranston; Thomas F. Eagleton; 
and Charles E. Goodell. 

Senators Vance Hartke; Warren G. Mag- 
nuson; Walter F. Mondale; Frank E. 
Moss; Edmund S. Muskie; Thomas J. 
McIntyre; and Gaylord Nelson. 

Senators John O. Pastore; James B. 
Pearson; Abraham Ribicoff; Joseph D. 
Tydings; Harrison Williams; and Ste- 
phen M. Young. 

Representatives Joseph P. Addabbo; 
Glenn M. Anderson; Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham; Richard Bolling; John Brade- 
mas; Frank J. Brasco; and George E. 
Brown, Jr. 
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Representatives Phillip Burton; Daniel 
E. Button; James C. Corman; Emilio 
Q. Daddario; Dominick V. Daniels; Bob 
Eckhardt; and Don Edwards. 

Representatives Joshua Eilberg; Leonard 
Farbstein; Donald M. Fraser; Samuel 
N. Friedel; James G, Fulton; Kenneth 
J. Gray; and Seymour Halpern. 

Representatives Michael Harrington; 
Wiliam D. Hathaway; Augustus F. 
Hawkins; Wayne L. Hays; Ken Hech- 
ler; Henry Helstoski; and James J. 
Howard. 

Representatives Andrew Jacobs, Jr.; Har- 
old T. Johnson; James Kee; Robert L. 
Leggett; Allard K, Lowenstein; Rich- 
ard D. McCarthy; and Spark M. Matsu- 
naga. 

Representatives Abner J. Mikva; William 
S. Moorhead; Bradford F. Morse; Rob- 
ert N. C. Nix; James G, O'Hara; Arnold 
Olsen; and Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. 

Representatives Richard L, Ottinger; 
Bertram L. Podell; Adam C. Powell; 
Roman C. Pucinski; Thomas M. Rees; 
Henry S. Reuss; and Howard W. Rob- 
ison. 

Representatives Peter W. Rodino, Jr.; 
Fred B. Rooney; Edward R. Roybal; 
Philip E, Ruppe; William F. Ryan; 
James H. Scheuer; and Robert O. Tier- 
nan. 

Representatives John V. Tunney; Morris 
K, Udall; Lionel Van Deerlin; Charles 
H. Wilson; Sidney R. Yates; and Ben- 
jamin S. Rosenthal. 


STATEMENT OF THE LITHUANIAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL ASSEMBLY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
necessary that we reemphasize the fact 
that the Soviet Union is a colonial power 
maintaining control over peoples and na- 
tions that have been deprived their rights 
of self-determination. The Baltic States 
have been subject to extreme Soviet- 
Russian domination and I insert into the 
Recorp a statement issued on May 15, 
1970, by members of the Lithuanian Con- 
Stitutional Assembly and also a memo- 
randum prepared by the Americans for 
Congressional Action To Free the Baltic 
States which traces the enslavement of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by the 
Soviet Union over the past 30 years: 

Dear Sm: May 15, 1970 was the 50th An- 
niversary of the Lithuanian Constitutional 
Assembly. We are enclosing, for your infor- 
mation and files, a Memorandum prepared 
by the last living members of that important 
body. We hope that you will find this ma- 
terial useful on any occasion you discuss 
Soviet Russia and the injustices it has done 
to its neighbors, especially the freedom loy- 
ing countries of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia. 

Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE A. BARTKUS, 
President, Lithuanian American Council, 
Ine. 

To the Members of Upper Houses and the 
Senates of Respective Countries. 

To the Members of Commons, Houses of Rep- 
resentatives, Parliaments or similar In- 
stitutions of Democratic Representations 
oj Respective Countries. 

GENTLEMEN: On the occasion of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the historic first meeting 
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of the Lithuanian Constituent Assembly we, 
the undersigned, its former members living 
in the free world, submit the following to 
your kind attention: 

The Lithuanian Constituent Assembly, 
elected in 1920 by popular vote and endowed 
with the mandate of the Lithuanian people, 
proclaimed on May 15, 1920, the accom- 
plished fact of the restoration of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Republic of Lithu- 
ania, free from any ties whatsoever with 
Russia or any other state. The Constituent 
Assembly also ratified the Lithuanian Peace 
Treaty with Soviet Russia, whereby the latter 
proclaimed that she “recognized without 
reserve the sovereignty and independence of 
the Lithuanian State with all of the judicial 
consequences resulting from such recogni- 
tion, voluntarily and forever renouncing all 
sovereign rights possessed by Russia over the 
Lithuanian people and territory.” 

In 1939, however, the USSR joined with 
Nazi Germany in a conspiracy against Po- 
land, Rumania, Finland, and the Baltic 
States. As a result of this Soviet-Nazi col- 
lusion, the so-called “mutual assistance 
pact” was imposed upon Lithuania, several 
Soviet military bases were established there 
and, on June 15, 1940, the armed forces of 
the Soviet Union invaded and occupied the 
country. 

Seeking to camouflage these acts of unpro- 
voked aggression against Lithuania the 
USSR, after banning all non-Communist 
parties and arresting over 2,000 prominent 
Lithuanian leaders in the political, cultural, 
and economic fields, staged on July 14, 1940, 
the so-called “elections to the People’s Diet,” 
whose candidates were selected by the Krem- 
lin. With the Red Army omnipresent and 
non-voters exposed to overt threats, the elec- 
torate had no choice but to “vote” for the 
“proposed” slate of candidates. 

On July 21, 1940, one hour and three min- 
utes after the opening of its first session, 
the “People’s Diet” adopted a resolution in- 
troducing the Soviet system into Lithuania 
and declaring Lithuania a Soviet Socialist Re- 
public. After a brief intermission, to permit 
the translation of the next resolution from 
Russian into Lithuanian, the “People’s Diet” 
adopted a second resolution petitioning the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR to admit Lithu- 
ania into the USSR, as a constituent repub- 
lic, 

However, all the attempts by the USSR to 
disguise its aggression have not deceived the 
world, In its conclusion, the report of the 
Select Committee of the United States House 
of Representatives (83rd Congress, H. Res. 
346) states: 

“Any claim by the USSR that the elections, 
conducted by them in July 1940, were free 
and voluntary or that the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the resulting parliaments petitioning 
for recognition as a Soviet Republic were 
legal,—are false and without foundation in 
fact.” 

And in its Report on the Baltic States 
(August 23, 1960, Doc. 1173), the Council of 
Europe revealed that: 

“Moscow is trying to persuade the free 
world that the Lithuanian nation has join- 
ed the group of Soviet-enslaved peoples by 
its free volition and that the Lithuanian peo- 
ple have made appreciable economic and cul- 
tural progress under Soviet domination... In 
fact, however, Soviet propaganda has failed 
to produce any international legal act or con- 
tractual provision in support of its conten- 
tion. The statements made by the Soviet 
rulers are misleading and contradict the 
factual situation in Lithuania.” 

We express our deepest gratitude to the 
Governments and the parliamentarians of all 
those countries, which firmly adhere to the 
policy of non-recognition of the forcible and 
illegal annexation, however camoufiaged, and 
which support the right of self-government 
for all nations. We also extend our thanks 
to the Governments, parliamentarians, and 
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individuals in the free world who support the 
Lithuanian people in the defense of their 
human rights and in their fight for Lithu- 
ania’s freedom and independence. 

At the same time we appeal to the Gov- 
ernments, parliamentarians, as well as to 
all freedom loving people to exert their in- 
fluence on every appropriate occasion to: 

(1) insure that no international institu- 
tion, conference, or treaty explicitly or im- 
plicitly lend recognition or international 
legality to the Soviet acts of aggression; 

(2) demand that the USSR withdraw its 
military and police forces as well as its ad- 
ministrative apparatus from occupied Lith- 
uania and the other Soviet-occupied coun- 
tries, enabling their respective peoples to 
exercise their rights of self-determination 
and the free choice of government. 

Members of the Lithuanian Constituent 
Assembly: 

ELIZIEJUS DRAUGELIS, 
Farmers Union. 
MAGDALENA GALDIKIENE, 
Christian Democratic Party. 
MYKOLAS Krvupavicus, 
Christian Democratic Party. 
Kazys SKIRPA, 
Peasant Populist Union. 
ANTANAS MILcUs, 
Labor Federation. 
JONAS PAKALKA, 
Social Democratic Party. 
JUOZAS PRONSKUS, 
Peasant Populist Union, 
New Yorg, May 15, 1970. 


Rep TERROR In LITHUANIA, LATVIA AND Es- 
TONIA (ENSLAVEMENT OF THE BALTIC STATES 
BY THE Soviets For 30 YEARS) 


The Kremlin is fond of saying that Rus- 
sian imperialism died with the czar. But the 
fate of the Baltic nations—Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia—shows this to be a cruel fiction. 
The Communist regime did not come to 
power in the Baltic States by legal or demo- 
cratic process. The Soviet Union took over 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia by force of 
arms. The Soviets invaded and occupied the 
Baltic States in June of 1940, and the Baltic 
peoples have been suffering in Russian-Com- 
munist slavery for 30 years. 

The Balts are proud peoples who have lived 
peacefully on the shores of the Baltic from 
time immemorial. For instance, this year 
marks the 719th anniversary of the formation 
of the Lithuanian state when Mindaugas the 
Great unified all Lithuanian principalities 
into one kingdom in 1251. 

The Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians 
have suffered for centuries from the “acci- 
dent of geography.” From the West they were 
invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from the 
East by the Russians. It took remarkable 
spiritual and ethnic strength to survive the 
pressures from both sides. The Balts, it 
should be kept in mind, are ethnically related 
neither to the Germans nor the Russians. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed Poland 
in September of 1939, the Kremlin moved 
troops into the Baltic republics and annexed 
them in June of 1940. In one of history’s 
greatest frauds, “elections” were held under 
Red army guns. The Kremlin then claimed 
that Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia voted for 
inclusion in the Soviet empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal occu- 
pations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Balts were dragged off to trains and 
jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic or 
Siberia. The Baltic peoples have never experi- 
enced such an extermination and annihila- 
tion of their people in their long history 
through centuries as during the last three 
decades. Since June 15, 1940, these three na- 
tions have lost more than one-fourth of their 
entire population. The genocidal operations 
and practices being carried out by the Soviets 
continue with no end in sight. 
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Since the very beginning of Soviet Rus- 
sian occupation, however, the Baits have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom. During 
the period between 1940 and 1952 alone, some 
30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost their 
lives in an organized resistance movement 
against the invaders. The cessation of armed 
guerrilla warfare in 1952 did not spell the 
end of the Baltic resistance against Soviet 
domination. On the contrary, resistance by 
passive means gained a new impetus. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia by the Communists into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Our 
Government maintains diplomatic relations 
with the former free Government of the 
Baltic States. Since June of 1940, when the 
Soviet Union took over Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S. Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F., Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
our country’s nonrecognition policy of the 
occupation of the Baltic States by the Krem- 
lin dictators. However, our country has done 
very little, if anything, to help the suffering 
Baltic epople to get rid of the Communist 
regimes in their countries. 

The case of the Baltic States is not a 
question about the rights of self-rule of 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, since this is 
established beyond any reasonable doubt, 
but the question is how to stop the Soviet 
crime and restore the freedom and inde- 
pendence of these countries. The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
Investigate the Incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the U.S.S.R., created by the 83rd 
Congress, after having held 50 public hear- 
ings during which the testimony of 335 per- 
sons were taken, made a number of 
recommendations to our Government per- 
taining to the whole question of liberation 
of the Baltic States. According to the find- 
ings of this House committee, “no nation, 
including the Russian Federated Soviet Re- 
public, has ever voluntarily adopted com- 
munsim.” All of them were enslaved by the 
use of infiltration, subversion, and force. 
The American foreign policy toward the 
Communist enslaved nations, the aforesaid 
House committee stated, must be guided by 
“the moral and political principles of the 
American Declaration of Independence.” 
The present generation of Americans, this 
committee suggested, should recognize that 
the bonds which many Americans have with 
enslaved lands of their ancestry are a great 
asset to the struggle against communism 
and that, furthermore, the Communist dan- 
ger should be abolished during the present 
generation. The only hope of avoiding a new 
world war, according to this committee, is a 
“bold, positive political offensive by the 
United States and the entire free world.” 
The committee included a declaration of the 
U.S, Congress which states that the eventual 
liberation and self-determination of nations 
are “firm and unchanging parts of our 
policy.” 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire in the world. By timidity, we 
independence to the peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia whose lands have been 
unjustly occupied and whose rightful place 
among the nations of the world is being 
denied. Today and not tomorrow is the time 
to brand the Kremlin dictators as the largest 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom and 
invite further Communist aggression. 

Recently the U.S. Congress has made a 
right step in the right direction by adopting 
H. Con, Res. 416 that calls for freedom for 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. All freedom- 
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loving Americans should urge the President 
of the United States to implement this legis- 
lation by bringing the issue of the liberation 
of the Baltic States to the United Nations, 
We should have a single standard for free- 
dom. Its denial in the whole or in part, any 
place in the world, including the Soviet 
Union is surely intolerable. 


THE PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT 
PROGRAM 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 5 years, Duke University has been 
developing a physician’s assistant pro- 
gram as part of the long overdue answer 
to today’s problems of medical care de- 
livery. With the cooperation of all clini- 
cal departments at Duke, this experiment 
is breaking new ground in the operation 
of health care services. 

The basis of the program is the train- 
ing of personnel to relieve physicians of 
some of the more mundane parts of their 
massive workloads, thus freeing them for 
more specialized responsibilities. 

There is no single category of assist- 
ant, for a number of new varieties have 
emerged in the last few years. Neighbor- 
hood health aides, office assistants, or 
independent assistants serving in the 
public health system all form parts of 
this growing profession. Such people can 
be crucial. In a disadvantaged central 
city neighborhood, a neighborhood aide 
who can serve as an educator and medi- 
cal expediter might be the most valuable 
person possible. In a small isolated rural 
community with no physician in resi- 
dence, a weekly prenatal and well-baby 
clinic conducted by a nurse-practitioner 
might best serve the community’s needs. 
In the office of an overworked primary 
physician, a physician’s assistant might 
best serve the needs. 

Drs. E. Harvey Estes, Jr., and D. Robert 
Howard of Duke have delivered a paper 
on this subject at the annual meeting 
of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges last November. I believe with 
them that if we see the need for ex- 
tended, improved, and more equitably 
distributed physicians’ services, we must 
be willing to modify health care delivery 
patterns in order to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. It is difficult to envision any 
such modification that does not include 
the new classes of health manpower. 
I include the doctors’ paper at this point: 
POTENTIAL FOR NEWER CLASSES OF PERSONNEL: 

EXPERIENCES OF THE DUKE PHYSICIAN’s 

ASSISTANT PROGRAM 1 
(By E. Harvey Estes, Jr., M.D? and D. Robert 

Howard, M:D.*) 
In speaking about the potential for new- 


t Delivered by Dr. Estes at the Plenary 
Session on “Some Educational Solutions” at 
the 80th Annual Meeting of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, November 2, 1969. 

*Professor and Chairman, Department of 
Community Health Sciences, Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center. 

* Assistant Professor, Department of Coms 
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er classes of personnel in delivery of health 
care, we speak from experience with the 
Physician's Assistant Program, a truly co- 
operative effort involving all clinical de- 
partments at Duke. It began in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine, and now resides in the 
Department of Community Health Sciences, 
with major input from Surgery, Medicine, 
Pediatrics, Radiology, Pathology, Psychiatry, 
and Obstetrics. Any program that can evoke 
cooperation between this number of depart- 
ments can't be all bad! 

A presentation of the Physician's Assist- 
ant (P.A.) Program always evokes a variety 
of responses and guarantees a vigorous dis- 
cussion period. Some view it as a dangerous 
throwback to pre-Flexnerian times and 
visualize poorly controlled or non-controlled 
journeyman practitioners as a result. Others 
view it as an obvious and long-overdue an- 
swer to a real need, and an obligatory part 
of tomorrow’s medical practice pattern. 
Some say “be careful,” and others say “full 
speed ahead." 

The answers remain for the future to de- 
termine, but the answers will never come 
until the experiment is performed. We can 
raise questions and speculate about effects, 
but in order to settle the issues, such in- 
dividuals must be trained; they must op- 
erate in the health care system; and the 
effect must be determined. 

This is the context in which we view the 
Duke P.A. Program. The program has been 
under way for five years, and we have re- 
cently graduated our third class. We now 
have twenty-nine graduates. The program 
has now reached the point at which the 
real experiment can begin. We must study 
the acceptance of this new manpower cate- 
gory by both physician and patient. We must 
study the effect of such persons on both the 
numerical output and the quality of serv- 
ices offered by physicians. We must study 
the economic impact of such individuals on 
both physician income and patient cost. We 
must study educational methods, educa- 
tional standards, certification, licensure, 
academic degrees, and many other matters. 
Such studies are already under way, and a 
few answers are beginning to emerge; but 
these answers should still be viewed as early 
and tentative. In some areas the signals are 
so strong that we feel we can predict out- 
come, but please don’t forget the present 
Stage of the experiment. 

Assistants are by no means a recent addi- 
tion to the medical scene. Indeed, delegation 
of tasks to competent persons is the mark 
of a good organizer. All of us in this room 
are here because we have delegated our du- 
ties to others, some of whom are not quali- 
fied by formal training to make decisions 
which they will be called upon to make in 
our absence. 

The physician has traditionally utilized 
secretarial assistants, professional nurses, and 
on-the-job trainees in his office environment; 
and in the hospital he has utilized hospital 
based nurses, technicians, and house officers. 
In the patient’s home, he has usually had 
no assistants. These assistants are of variable 
quality, and some are completely unknown 
to the physician, yet each performs tasks 
which enable the physician to function more 
efficiently. The question is not whether an 
assistant will be utilized. It is: can a person 
be specifically trained to assist the physician 
in all these geographic areas, and to assume 
tasks which have not traditionally been dele- 
gated in order to further increase his effi- 
ciency? 

There is no single variety of assistant to 
the physician. A number of new varieties 
have emerged in the last few years. The 
neighborhood health aide is one such cate- 
gory. This person is generally drawn from 
the neighborhood to be served, trained for 


munity Health Sciences and Director, Physi- 
cian’s Assistant Program. 
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about six months, and returned to his neigh- 
borhood to serve as an interface between the 
health care system and the people served. 

Another fairly distinct category is the de- 
pendent assistant, such as the physician's 
assistant. He works with the physician and 
under his authority, yet he assumes some 
tasks, such as physical examination, which 
have traditionally been the exclusive prov- 
ince of the physician. The training is some- 
what variable but generally includes at least 
four years of work (two years of college plus 
two years of professional training, or several 
years of previous experience plus two years 
of professional training). The exact duties of 
this category vary with the physician-em- 
ployer, but generally they include history 
taking and examination of the patient, plus 
patient instruction and directed treatment. 

Some institutions are also training inde- 
pendent assistants who usually serve within 
the public health system, extending medical 
services to areas in which no physician serv- 
ices are available. The Colorado nurse-prac- 
titioner is such an individual. She has re- 
ceived additional instruction, and is able to 
carry out routine well-baby examinations, 
referring abnormal findings to the next level 
of the system. The Labrador frontier nurse 
is another example of this type assistant. 

It is our opinion that all these types of 
assistants will be needed and will be a part 
of tomorrow’s health care system. In some 
locations one will be more suitable and 
others less suitable. In a disadvantaged cen- 
tral city neighborhood, a neighborhood aide 
who can serve as an educator and medical 
expediter might be the most valuable per- 
son possible. In a small isolated rural com- 
munity with no physician in residence, a 
weekly prenatal and well-baby clinic con- 
ducted by a nurse-practitioner might best 
serve the community’s needs. In the office 
of an overworked primary physician, a physi- 
cian’s assistant might best serve the needs. 

If one believes, as most do, that physician 
services must be extended, improved, and 
more equitably distributed, then one must 
be willing to modify health care delivery pat- 
terns in order to accomplish these objectives. 
It is difficult to envision any such modifica- 
tion which does not include several classes 
of new health manpower. We again empha- 
size that careful research must be done on 
each of these manpower innovations, and 
that this research requires that health care 
delivery systems be established using these 
innovations. This requires that such individ- 
uals be trained, and this establishes a man- 
datory time lag of three to five years. We 
are already several years behind, largely be- 
cause some are unwilling to concede that 
change is required. 

We would next like to describe the Duke 
Physician's Assistant Program, and tell you 
of some of our experiences with the program. 

The program is now in its fifth year. It 
recruits its students from those who have 
had previous health care experience, either 
in the armed forces as medical corpsmen, or 
in civilian life as practical nurses. About 
ninety percent are men, and the large ma- 
jority of these are from the armed forces. 
This experience requirement is important 
in our opinion. Our candidates are older 
men and women—usually mid-twenties or 
older, and most have families. They are ma- 
ture, have worked with patients, and have 
decided they want to pursue a career in the 
health field. They are hungry for an oppor- 
tunity to contribute and to be rewarded a 
living wage for their contribution. 

Recruitment has never been a problem. 
We have always had many times more qual- 
ified candidates than we could accept. A high 
school diploma is the minimal educational 
requirement, but most have had one or more 
years of college. The candidates are care- 
fully selected. Transcripts of all high school 
and college work are reviewed, and letters 
of recommendation from teachers, employ- 
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ers, and others are reviewed in order to re- 
duce the applicant pool to a workable 
number, usually two to three times the 
number eventually accepted. These come 
for interviews and a battery of tests, in- 
cluding both psychological and intelligence 
tests. From these the final selection is made. 
We have deliberately included candidates 
from varying educational backgrounds. It 
would be possible to fill most classes with 
students who have completed two or more 
years of college, but this has been resisted. 

The course is two years in length, with a 
total of about one month off during the 
period. It leads at this time to a certificate, 
not a degree. We hope to achieve a degree 
option within the next few months, giving 
the graduate the option of completing work 
for a B.S. degree after the awarding of the 
certificate. 

The first nine months of the course are pri- 
marily didactic. Six weeks are spent in lec- 
tures in medical terminology, medical history 
and ethics, and basic laboratory procedures. 
Six months are spent in an integrated series 
of lectures, arranged by organ systems and 
covering anatomy, physiology, disease states 
and principles of therapy. During the last 
half of this period, instruction in history 
taking and physical examination is begun. 
The last six weeks are spent in an intro- 
duction to radiology and electrocardiog- 
raphy, plus an introduction to the public 
health system. 

The remaining fifteen months are spent in 
a series of clinical rotations. An inpatient 
ward rotation, an outpatient rotation includ- 
ing emergency room experience, and a rota- 
tion in the office of a community practitioner 
are all required. The remainder are arranged 
to fit the interests and career choice of the 
trainee. 

Instruction is carried out by faculty mem- 
bers of the School of Medicine, except for the 
laboratory instruction, which is done by a 
graduate physician's assistant with many 
years experience in laboratory procedures. 
The clinical instruction is also done by medi- 
cal school faculty, but instruction is coordi- 
nated in each clinical service by a graduate 
P.A. who makes certain that each student 
learns those procedures and diagnostic tech- 
niques which are felt to be important in his 
future work. Each clinical service has one 
faculty member designated to assume pri- 
mary responsibility for physician's assistant 
training. 

They are taught to take a history, to do a 
physical exam, to record their findings, and 
to present them in an organized way to the 
physician. They are taught to do technical 
procedures and to instruct patients. They are 
also able-to carry out emergency cardio- 
respiratory support procedures, intubations, 
venepunctures, arterial punctures, minor su- 
turing, and many other tasks. They know how 
to approach the patient, to gather data, and 
to organize the data so as to make the phy- 
sician’s job easier, then to follow his in- 
structions regarding treatment. 

To date we have graduated twenty-nine 
P.A.’s. We have twelve students who have 
completed one year of work and forty who 
have just begun training. Of the twenty- 
nine graduates, fourteen remained at Duke 
and fifteen have gone elsewhere. We encour- 
aged the first classes to remain in the medi- 
cal center, so that we could study perform- 
ances more carefully and resolve some of the 
legal problems. We are now encouraging our 
graduates to seek employment with outside 
physicians. Ten of the twelve most recent 
graduates followed this advice. 

Two of the fourteen P.A.’s remaining at 
Duke work in research laboratories, conduct- 
ing clinical research. The rest work in com- 
bined administrative-patient care activities. 
Their patient care activities, though not 
full-time, are similar to those of their 
counterparts in physicians’ offices outside the 
medical center. 
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In practice settings, the P.A.’s duties vary 
with the activities of the physician. In a 
typical internist’s setting he performs and 
records histories and physical examinations, 
helps with patient instructions, records 
laboratory data, completes forms, follows 
patients in the hospital, etc. In a general 
practice setting, he may also suture minor 
lacerations, change dressings, and remove 
casts. In an endocrinologist’s setting he 
might assume responsibility for arranging 
and performing complex tests involving pre- 
cise timing and precise methods of sample 
collection. Any duty which the physician does 
repetitively might be assigned to a well- 
trained assistant. The assistant works long 
hours, usually fifty or more a week, and his 
beginning salary is about $10,000 per year. 

The acceptance of this concept by physi- 
cians can only be judged indirectly, through 
the reaction to the idea in meetings and 
personal contacts. Those whose are using 
such persons have obviously accepted the 
idea, so they are, by definition, a biased 
group. We do have the distinct impression 
that physicians are much more supportive 
and enthusiastic today than they were one 
or two years ago. This attitude is presumably 
related to the fact that they now realize that 
there are no other solutions in sight. Accept- 
ance by nurses has been more reserved than 
that of physicians, but this too seems to be 
improving. Most objections have arisen from 
organizations rather than from individuals 
and have centered on a concern that nurses 
might be asked to take orders from an as- 
sistant rather than from the physician him- 
self. 

Acceptance by patients has been uniform- 
ly good. There have been no known in- 
stances in which a patient has rejected the 
P.A. A study by Dr, Louis Pondy and col- 
leagues at Duke has revealed that the eco- 
nomic status of the patient has some cor- 
relation with the degree of acceptance. The 
lowest and highest income groups were more 
reserved in their acceptance than the mid- 
dle income group. The lowest income group 
is suspicious that the assistant is being uti- 
lized because of his inability to pay, while 
the highest income group tends to feel that 
they should receive the services of the senior 
physician exclusively. Educational back- 
ground also correlates with acceptance, the 
higher levels being more positive in accept- 
ance than lower levels. 

Several related observations have led us 
to the opinion that a decision to utilize a 
P.A. must be followed by a well-laid plan for 
public and professional education within 
the community, plus a planned “shakedown” 
period for both physician and P.A. First, the 
P.A. is better accepted when his role is clear- 
ly known and understood by the patient. 
Second, the introduction of a P.A. into the 
medical community always causes questions 
and concerns on the part of the physicians, 
other hospital medical staff members, hos- 
pital administrators, hospital trustees, local 
liability insurance underwriters, and others. 
This may require newspaper articles, meet- 
ings with civic clubs, meetings with hospital 
boards, telephone calls to individuals, etc. 
These activities are time consuming but ex- 
tremely important at this stage of the pro- 
gram 


Optimal utilization of the P.A. must be 
learned by the physician, and weeks or 
months may be required for this initial 
period of adjustment. The most important 
process for the physician during this initial 
period is that of learning the capabilities of 
the individual assistant. The physician must 
check his work repeatedly so as to become 
familiar with his qualifications and insure 
his reliability. The assistant must learn the 
techniques and the preferences of the phy- 
sician as well. There may be techniques and 
routines which must be learned in entirety 
during this period. As the physician learns 
to trust the observations of the assistant, he 
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is usually willing to delegate more and more 
functions. It is anticipated that there will be 
occasional physicians who are unwilling or 
unable to delegate and who are, therefore, 
unable to use an assistant effectively. 

We also see the necessity for refresher 
courses for the P.A., so that he can learn 
new techniques, or review areas previously 
learned but not used. In this respect the 
P.A. is the same as the physician. His educa- 
tion is never complete. He must always be a 
learner, 

Most physicians are concerned about the 
legal status of the P.A. and about their own 
legal responsibility when utilizing such an 
individual. Hospital administrators are also 
concerned, since most physicians will want 
their P.A, to work with their patients in the 
hospital as well as in the office. The closely 
intertwined problems of legal status, licen- 
sure, and control of the activities of the P.A. 
have been the subject of considerable study. 

It is our opinion that a separate practice 
act and a separate license for the P.A, is not 
the answer. This would require fifty separate 
laws, one for each state, and would require 
that we clearly define the tasks which can 
be done by the P.A, The ambiguities created 
by a profusion of overlapping categories is 
best seen in the practice acts for nursing, in 
which the Master’s degree R.N., the B.S. de- 
gree R.N., the A.A. degree R.N., the advanced 
level L.P.N., the L.P.N,, and the patient care 
aide are all performing bedside care, some- 
times without a discernible difference in 
function. In addition, the official definition of 
limits of performance permitted by each 
category may further fragment the delivery 
of health care and impede the achievement 
of smoothly functioning systems of delivery. 
These laws would also become outmoded and 
could hamper the future expansion of the 
assistant’s functional sphere. We feel that 
there are workable alternates and that these 
will be acceptable. One such alternate 
would be a minor revision of medical prac- 
tice acts so as specifically to authorize dele- 
gation of tasks by physicians to trained 
assistants, plus a registry of assistants under 
supervision of a national body such as the 
A.M.A., the National Research Council, or 
the A.A.M.C. 

The fears of the hospital administrator 
can be assuaged when the proposed new 
standards for accreditation of hospitals now 
being considered by the Joint Commission of 
Accreditation of Hospitals are adopted. In 
these proposed standards, the medical staff 
can delineate the rules and regulations gov- 
erning P.A.’s with parallel delineation of the 
responsibilities of the medical staff utilizing 
them. 

The impact of a P.A. on the throughput of 
a given office practice depends in large meas- 
ure on the physician and his willingness to 
delegate. The number of graduate P.A.’s in 
practice settings has been, until very re- 
cently, so limited that no meaningful average 
could be determined. Estimates have ranged 
from 30 percent to 100 percent increase in 
throughput, the latter figure being a very 
special case in which a P.A. joined a group 
after the death of one of the physician-part- 
ners, After one year the number of patients 
seen by the group was the same as that seen 
the previous year with one additional physi- 
cian. 

In certain practice settings, achievement of 
an improved throughput is less important 
than the fact that each patient can receive 
more personal attention. In many busy offi- 
ces, the pressure of inadequate time causes 
the physician to omit many of the questions 
and many of the examinations he once con- 
sidered “routine.” In such cases the P.A. can 
carry out these functions and improve the 
quality rather than the quantity of patient 
work-ups. 

From the vantage point of the medical 
educator, there are several points which have 
caused us to reexamine our methods and 
goals in medical education. The P.A. trainee, 
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with little or no basic science preparation, 
can learn to manipulate the language of 
medicine, can master the concepts of disease, 
and can perform skilled tasks in a highly 
competent fashion, In fact, he can probably 
learn today’s facts and master today’s skills 
as well as the medical student. We feel that 
there are differences in judgment and that 
the medical students’ depth of scientific 
knowledge will enable him to renew and ex- 
tend his knowledge more readily than the 
P.A. in future years. 

Most instructors are impressed by the 
maturity and eagerness of the P.A. trainees, 
and they are often described as being “hun- 
gry for knowledge.” Most haye become inter- 
ested in a health career during their period 
of military service, and for many learning 
has become, for the first time, a relevant 
pursuit. While medicine seems too difficult 
and too remote to be a practical goal, a career 
as a physician’s assistant seems an attain- 
able and satisfying alternate. They pour en- 
thusiasm and hard work into their studies 
and soon develop both pride and an esprit 
de corps which makes them a pleasure to 
teach. 

The presence of P.A. trainees in the mix 
of learners in the medical centers has, in our 
opinion, made an impact on the attitude of 
the medical students and house officers 
toward delegation of tasks, This concept is 
readily accepted and supported by this 
group. Thus, instead of competing with one 
another in the teaching environment, these 
various groups learn the functions of the 
other groups and learn to work together. 

From the vantage point of the adminis- 
trator, it is well to know that the training 
of a P.A, costs about the same amount per 
year as the training of a medical student. If 
one notes that the teaching techniques are 
very similar, and the faculty the same, this 
result could be easily predicted. The total 
cost of training a P.A. is, of course, much 
less than the cost of training a physician 
because of the shorter total duration of 
training. Administrators should also know 
that funds for training such individuals are 
almost nonexistent. Almost all the funds 
Supporting such ventures have come from 
the foundations rather than government. 
Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation supported the 
early development of our program, and the 
Carnegie Corporation and Commonwealth 
Fund are providing essential administrative 
support at this time, Federal financing un- 
der present laws for the training of allied 
health manpower is restricted to those pro- 
grams leading to a college degree. Funding ot 
experimental programs is theoretically pos- 
sible, but this generally requires that pros- 
pective answers, definitions, and reassur- 
ances be supplied which can, in reality, only 
be derived retrospectively. The fact that we 
have been permitted to proceed with a con- 
troversial program in the absence of assured 
funding is a tribute, in my opinion, to an 
enlightened, progressive academic adminis- 
tration, as well as a dedicated clinical 
faculty. 

A recent P.A, graduate suggested that our 
program motto should be, “Ask the man who 
owns one.” Perhaps this could apply to the 
educational institution as well. A measure 
of both the overall acceptance of the con- 
cept at Duke and the willingness of the 
clinical staff to assume the responsibility 
of training is seen in the fact that the pro- 
gram began in one department and has now 
spread to all clinical departments. 

The question is—should other medical 
schools and teaching hospitals become active 
in the training of new classes of health care 
personnel? Some have—such as Bowman 
Gray and the University of Colorado. But 
should the uncommitted majority consider 
such a move? In our opinion the use of such 
personnel is an obligatory part of any prac- 
tical future modification of the health care 
system. It is only through their use that we 
can make maximal use of scarce and expen- 
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sive professional manpower. We also have 
the strong opinion that the physician must 
train his own assistants, Just as he must be 
responsible for their correct use. Our an- 
swer logically follows these opinions. If 
newer types of personnel are a necessary 
part of tomorrow’s medical care pattern, and 
if the physician must be responsible, then 
medical schools and teaching hospitals must 
be involved. We can promise hard work and 
low pay, but the rewards are worth the effort! 


CASTRO CUBA—ANOTHER DISTIN- 
GUISHED AMERICAN CALLS FOR 
NEW COMMITMENTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, barely 2 
years ago a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking statement urging new leader- 
ship from the United States on the Com- 
munist threat from Castro Cuba was 
published by a prominent and respected 
American. 

It was entitled “Cuba, Castro—Com- 
munism” and clearly advocated the con- 
structive change that all informed peo- 
ple knew was both possible and necessary 
in countering, if not eliminating, com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere. 

This author recognized Castro Cuba as 
a base of operations to continue wide- 
spread insurrection and wage guerrilla 
warfare against the nations of Central 
and South America—a serious and con- 
tinuing problem on our own doorstep— 
in fact, just 90 miles from the southern- 
most tip of the United States. 

In this article, of just 2 years ago, 
the facts, the reasoning, and the con- 
clusion were absolutely correct. 

They still are. 

The Communist regime, centered in 
Havana, remains a sanctuary for aggres- 
sion and the base for the export of terror 
to other lands because we failed to follow 
the advice of Richard Milhous Nixon— 
then a private citizen, but now the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I include “Nixon on the Issues” and a 
newsclipping in my remarks at this 
point: 

NIXON ON THE ISSUES 
CUBA 
Castro communism 

They [people of Latin America, including 
young revolutionaries] do not want to im- 
pose on Latin America what Castro has im- 
posed on Cuba. This is one of the exciting 
things about Latin America's development 
since the Cuban revolution. Communism as 
an “ism,” as a method, no longer has appeal 
in Latin America, because it’s made a de- 
pressed area out of Cuba, All over Latin 
America, the new revolutionaries talk against 
Castro, because they realize what he has 
done to the economy of Cuba and that with- 
out Soviet help, he would have failed com- 
pletely. 

A new administration will bring into office 
a new awareness of the continuing problem 
to our south. It will listen to our Latin 
friends and neighbors who recognize the 
danger and are confronted with the aggres- 
sion and terror and who seek American part- 
nership in forging common economic, politi- 
cal and diplomatic programs to deal with it. 

We do not seek a new crisis or heightened 
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tensions in the Caribbean. But the commu- 
nist regime there must made to understand 
that Havana cannot remain forever a sanc- 
tuary for aggression and) a base for the ex- 
port of terror to other lands, 

Cuba is not just a bankrupt communist 
regime. It has become the center for exter- 
nal aggression and the export of revolution 
to the Western Hemisphere under Castro’s 
direct guidance. It operates with an ambi- 
tious strategy to create widespread insurrec- 
tion and wage guerrilla warfare against the 
nations of Central and South America. 

With American attention focused upon 
Vietnam—and Eastern Europe and the Mid- 
dle East—we haye tended to overlook the 
serious and continuing problem on our door- 
step. 

Ta the search for alternatives to Caudillos 
and Communists, we would do well to keep 
in mind that Castro-Communism constitutes 
a threat, not because it is strong, but be- 
cause its target is weak. To meet this threat, 
what Latin America really needs is fewer 
marching feet and more helping hands. 

Economic quarantine 

The Cuban situation, unfortunately, is at 
a point now where, in effect, we cannot do 
what we could have done much earlier... 
As a result of our failure to move in at the 
time of the Bay of Pigs, a5 a result of our 
failure during the Cuban confrontation to 
use our power effectively, we're now in a 
position that to mount any kind of a mili- 
tary operation would be extremely difficult, 
and extremely hazardous, and might risk a 
confrontation with the Soviet Union. Now, 
on the other hand, there are some things 
we can do. And I think what we must do is 
to maintain and tighten the economic block- 
ade on Castro's Cuba... we have to find 
other areas, economic and diplomatic, other 
than military, in order to effect a change in 
the Cuban regime. 

I think the U.S. policies toward Cuba have 


to tighten the economic quarantine. And 
here is where the policies toward Cuba need 
@ great assist from our friends in other 


parts of the world. Here is where I think 
some new diplomatic moves must be made 
with our European friends and our Canadian 
friends and the rest. 

This is the only leverage we currently have 
on Castro .. . Castro is exporting his revo- 
lution throughout the hemisphere. There- 
fore, U.S, foreign policy requires—and for- 
eign policy of all other nations in the world 
interested in peace requires—this kind of 
government be quarantined; quarantined 
for the sake of peace. 

Efforts to boycott his regime have met with 
minimal success. Some western nations have 
all but ignored our leadership in this. New 
leadership in the United States is committed 
to do better. 


Nixon Forcers PLEDGE CONCERNING CASTRO 


Key West—While campaigning in 1968, 
Richard Nixon said of Cuba: “The Com- 
munist regime there must be made to under- 
stand that it cannot remain forever a sanc- 
tuary for the export of terror to other lands.” 

Nixon pledged to tighten the quarantine 
of Cuba—“A quarantine for the sake of 
peace,” 

Actually, the Castro regime has stepped up 
its role in America’s race violence and is 
active in the murder of diplomats in Latin 
America. Nixon has sat idle while hundreds 
of American students have gone to Cuba to 
help Castro harvest his sugar crop. (In some 
instances these Red students receive federal 
subsidies from the Nixon administration.) 

The quarantine: It is more non-existent 
than ever before. 

The US. Citizens Committee for a Free 
Cuba has called upon Nixon to make good 
his campaign promises. The group suggests 
that he: 

1. Impose comprehensive sanctions on all 
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shipping to and from Cuba to include all 
vessels of any line sending any ship to Cuba. 

2. Impress upon our NATO “allies” the 
threat that Cuba poses to the free world, and 
use full persuasion to see that they embargo 
trade with this aggressor nation, 

Nixon seems unconcerned about Cuba. But 
meanwhile he has enforced severe economic 
sanctions against Rhodesia, an anti-com- 
munist nation whose only crime is that it is 
an oasis of civilization in a continent of 
cannibalism, poverty, disease and savagery. 


CONGRESSMAN CHARLES H. WILSON 
SUPPORTS HOUSE ACTION ON 
POSTAL REFORM 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to congratulate the 
House of Representatives for passing 
H.R. 17070, the postal reform bill which 
would improve and modernize the postal 
service by reorganizing the Post Office 
Department. I feel H.R. 17070 is a solid 
bill on which to build a properly reformed 
postal service which will adequately serve 
the Nation’s needs. 

In my CONGRESSIONAL RECORD state- 
ment of June 15, I urged my colleagues 
to support meaningful postal reform and 
pointed out that for H.R. 17070 to be 
meaningful, it was necessary that it re- 
tain three essential reforms: 

First, an 8-percent pay raise, retro- 
active to April 18, 1970; 

Second, a reduction in the time it takes 
the postal worker to reach the top step 
of his labor grade to 8 years rather than 
21 years—commonly referred to as com- 
pression; and, 

Third, the establishment of an area 
wage system for postal employees. 

I was very pleased that these vital con- 
stituents were accepted by the House of 
Representatives by an overwhelming 
vote. As I stated earlier, there are other 
aspects of H.R. 17070 which I strongly 
support, but it cannot be overem- 
phasized that the retroactive pay raise, 
grade compression, and area wage pro- 
visions of the bill have to be the sub- 
stance of any endeavor to lixiviate the 
postal crisis. There is no doubt in my 
mind that until the postal workers are 
treated as first-class citizens, no amount 
of postal modernization can effect 
veritable postal reform. While I think 
most of us, both on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and in the full 
House would agree that the bill is not 
perfect or ideal, it is nevertheless a com- 
prehensive and worthwhile piece of legis- 
lation which many of us worked long and 
hard to produce; its adoption is clearly in 
the best interest of our Nation. I can only 
hope that when the Senate and House 
conferees finally reach a resolution on 
the postal reform, they will not emascu- 
late the bill by striking these vital 
reforms. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore urge my col- 
leagues on the other side of Capitol Hill 
to move unhesitatingly and decisively so 
that we might have postal reform legis- 
lation before the President in the very 
near future. 


June 26, 1970 
“LIB” NOT FOR NEGRO WOMEN 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. STOKES. Mr. Speaker, many ob- 
servers have noted the absence of Negro 
women from the “Women’s Liberation” 
movement. Various theories have been 
forwarded to explain this lack of par- 
ticipation, and undoubtedly a number of 
factors have combined to cause it. 

Stella White, a good friend and fine 
columnist, recently wrote a most analyti- 
cal and revealing piece on the subject in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Stella’s 
credentials as a social commentator are 
unimpeachable, and I am sure that a 
number of my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reviewing her thoughts. Con- 
sequently, I insert the column here as a 
part of the RECORD: 


“Lis” NOT FOR Necro WOMEN 
(By Stella G. White) 


Currently there is much to-do about the 
Women's Liberation Movement. Mention 
often is made of the fact that the movement 
has attracted relatively few Negro women. It 
consists mainly of middle-class white women. 

“The Negro woman has been forced to exist 
in a matriarchal society, ethnically speaking. 
As an aside, Negro men usually were referred 
to as "Mary's James” or some other appro- 
priate designation identifying them as being 
not worthy of the respect of being men in 
their own right. 

The liberation movement will not attract 
many Negro women because it has been the 
Negro women who had been able to get at 
least some of the better paying jobs, while 
the Negro male until very recently was re- 
stricted to menial work. 

From “Blacks In America” by Dr. Edgar 
A. Toppin: “Since blacks (men) were con- 
signed to lower-paying jobs, more black 
women and children had to go to work to 
help provide a decent income for the fami- 
ly. In 1890 . . . 57% black Americans were 
gainfully employed, about 36% .. . black 
women .. . Prejudice and discrimination 
contributed to the black man’s low economic 
status ... Discrimination in licensing crafts- 
men forced blacks (men) to work as low- 
paid helpers even when they were as skilled 
as licensed white craftsmen. Barred by un- 
ionists, many blacks (men) worked as strike- 
breakers, increasing frictlon between the 
races. 

From the beginning of the century Ne- 
gro women were accepted in positions such 
as school teachers, librarians, social work- 
ers, and, of course, for the always available 
jobs as domestics, 

Most Negro families in the middle and 
upper middle-class recall all too vividly a 
maiden aunt or sister who refused to or was 
not allowed to “out of her class.” 
These women often held PhD's. Many oth- 
ers had earned master’s degrees. 

Because so many jobs at the professional 
level were not open to the Negro male, he 
did not go to college. Many who did go to 
college found employment, other than meni- 
al labor, only in the post office. It has been 
said that mail in the United States has been 
handled by more college trained personnel 
than anywhere in the world. 

The Negro woman with a college degree 
often was denied marriage simply because 
there was no one of equal status to marry. 
Some brave women married men with lim- 
ited education, then helped their husbands 
get a college education, but these women 
were not kindly regarded by others in their 
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economic class. The college-educated Ne- 
gro woman often waited for marriage un- 
til one or both her parents had died. The 
parents would have bitterly opposed such 
a “step down.” 

A women’s Liberation-type movement 
could appeal to Negro males because they 
seek equal opportunities with Negro women 
as to pay and type of position of employ- 
ment. 

The Negro woman would not be inter- 
ested in the movement because for too many 
generations she has borne the burden of 
supporting the family, much to the humilia- 
tion of the Negro male. 

The Negro woman has long been willing 
to relinquish the matriarchal role. She wish- 
es it never had happened. She desires to be 
feminine in all this encompasses. 


REPRESENTATIVE HENRY P. SMITH 
II ANNOUNCES RESULTS OF 1969 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. HENRY P. SMITH II 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
with the critical domestic and interna- 
tional issues that face our Nation today, 
I find that the views of my constituents 
are invaluable at this time in helping me 
decide which course of action I will pur- 
sue in the months ahead. 

I have just received the final results of 
a nine-part questionnaire which I sub- 
mitted last month to each family and 
boxholder in the 40th Congressional Dis- 
trict. I am pleased and proud to report 
that more than 25,000 completed ques- 
tionnaires have been returned, many 
with additional comments and accom- 
panying letters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always found the 
results of my questionnaires to be in- 
teresting and helpful, and I am sure 
that the other Members of the House 
will agree. The following is a percentage 
breakdown of the final tabulated results 
of my questionnaire: 


[Answers in percent] 


1. As of today, which course of action 
would you favor in Vietnam? 

a. Stepped up military activity in an effort 
to end the war: yes, 32; no, 19. 

b. pursue present U.S, withdrawal schedule 
and Vietnamization of the war: yes, 39; no, 
15. 

c. immediate and complete U.S. with- 
drawal: yes, 30; no, 20. 

2, In Israeli-Arab crisis, U.S. should: 

a, assist Is1ael only: yes, 20; no, 22, 

b. treat both sides alike: yes, 16; no, 18. 

c. withhold all military assistance and urge 
Israelis to negotiate peaceful settlement of 
dispute: yes, 66; no, 9. 

3. Do you favor the busing of school chil- 
dren to achieve racial balance? yes, 9; no, 89; 
no response, 2. 

4. Would you approve higher taxes if you 
knew that the money were earmarked for: 

a. better education: yes, 30; no, 42. 

b. pollution control: yes, 55; no, 31. 

c. slum clearance: yes, 31; no, 41. 

5. If Nixon’s Family Assistance proposals 
are substituted for welfare, should persons 
receiving assistance who are physically able 
be required to accept ~~. work available? yes, 
91; no, 7; no response, 2. 

6. should wage and price controls be used to 
help stop inflation? yes, 75; no, 20; no re- 
sponse, 5. 
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7. Would you favor lowering the voting age 
to 18? yes, 45; no 53; no response, 2. 

8. With regard to widespread marihuana 
problem, would you favor: 

a. reduction in penalty for use and posses- 
sion: yes, 20; no, 43. 

b. increased penalties for selling: yes, 89; 
no, 6. 

9. How would you rate President Nixon’s 
overall performance in office: good, 38; fair, 
23; poor, 39. 


MUST UNITED STATES PLAY HOST 
TO ITS ENEMIES 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I recently saw 
@ report that East Germany, North Ko- 
rea, and North Vietnam might wish to 
send delegations from their respective 
countries to the United States, to attend 
and participate in the United Nations’ 
25th anniversary celebration in October 
of this year. 

Following is a letter I wrote yesterday 
to the Secretary of State, asking for the 
Department’s opinion on this matter, if 
the report is indeed true, and strongly 
protesting granting of such permission if 
it has been, or will be, sought by these 
governments: 

JUNE 23, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: It came to my atten- 
tion there may be some interest on the part 
of East Germany, North Korea, and North 
Vietnam in sending delegations from their 
respective countries to the United States, to 
attend and participate in the United Nation’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary celebration in Oc- 
tober of this year. 

As I understand the matter, under agree- 
ments between the UN and our Government, 
permission for non-member states to visit 
this country for UN functions or ceremonies 
must be granted by the United States, spe- 
cifically, and in effect their representatives 
are granted visas on more or less the same 
basis as any other foreign visitor. Therefore, 
final approval for the delegations I mentioned 
above would have to be granted by the De- 
partment of State. 

I would very much like to know what your 
Department has under consideration in this 
matter if, as has been reported, these coun- 
tries wish to send delegations here at that 
time. For myself, I cannot see how the in- 
terests of world peace could possibly be served 
by granting this permission if it is sought. 
The UN itself, I believe, has long ago passed 
from belng an objective body; Moscow re- 
cently stated that the attitude of the present 
Secretary-General, U Thant, on Vietnam, was 
quite in accord with Soviet thinking. This in 
itself indicates that the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary Observances might possibly be turned 
into an anti-US. forum, as far as the Viet- 
nam situation is concerned. 

East Germany’s present contribution to 
world peace and stability is the Berlin Wall, 
and the bodies along that wall, or on it, of 
those who have tried to escape. North Korea's 
seizure and inhumane treatment of the PU- 
EBLO crew, plus, the shooting down of the 
EC-121, plus its constant belligerency and 
threats toward South Korea, scarcely com- 
mend it as a valuable member of a world 
organization devoted to peace. North Viet- 
nam’s record of wanton aggression against 
its neighbors is still being written and with 
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over forty thousand Americans dead as a 
result. I can see no reason whatsoever to let 
the homeland of these men play host to their 
killers. Nor, I submit, would their parents, 
widows and orphans look kindly and tol- 
erantly upon it. 
I do not believe the American people are of 
@ mood to see the American Republic serve 
as host country on this occasion for repre- 
sentatives of these countries. I believe the 
American people are owed prompt and solid 
assurance that this will not take place. 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM G, Bray, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT L. F. 
SIKES NOW DOCTOR OF LAWS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the dean 
of the Florida Congressional Delegation 
who holds the record for longevity of 
service in the U.S. Congress from the 
State of Florida, has just been awarded 
an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
the University of West Florida, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. All of Florida is proud of Con- 
gressman SEs and I wanted to bring 
this new distinction for him to the at- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
because Congressman Sikes deserves the 
highest esteem and tribute of his col- 
leagues. 

There is no Congressman who is more 
beloved in Congress than Congressman 
Sixes. He is an astute master of the leg- 
islative processes, a real leader among 
leaders. It is no wonder that his district 
chooses him, year after year, to represent 
them in Washington. He does this rep- 
resentation with exceptional ability and 
success, both for his district and for the 
country as a whole. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a news story on the commencement ex- 
ercises at the University of West Florida 
and the honorary degree awarded to 
Bos Ses. I also include a biographical 
sketch of our distinguished leader: 

[From the Pensacola (Fla.) News-Journal, 
June 14, 1970] 
UWF Witt Honor SIKES, CuLPEPPER 
(By Mike Henderson) 

Congressman Robert L. F. Sikes and Dr. 
J. Broward Culpepper, former chancellor of 
the State University System of Florida, are 
to receive honorary degrees at University of 
West Florida commencement exercises at 
2 p.m. Sunday. 

President Harold B. Crosby will confer 
honorary doctor of laws degrees on the two 
men during exercises in the new physical 
education building. 

UWF will be graduating the largest class 
since opening its doors in 1967 with 545 of 
the 1,246 members expected to participate in 
the exercises. 

Sikes, senior member of the Florida dele- 
gation and ranking member in the U.S. 
House of Representatives, is being honored 
for his long career as a legislator and for his 
role in national defense matters, education, 
forestry, conservation, health and recrea- 


tional programs. 

He is a member of the House Committee 
on Appropriations. The congressman is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction and is vice chairman of the De- 
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fense Subcommittee and the Subcommittee 
on the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce and the Judiciary. 


BIOGRAPHY OFP HON. ROBERT L., F. SIKES 


Honorable Robert L. F. Sikes, Democrat, 
of Crestview, Okaloosa County, Florida, U.S. 
Representative from the First District, was 
born in Isabella, Georgia, on June 3, 1906. 
He received his Bachelor of Science Degree 
from the University of Georgia in 1927, and 
his Masters Degree from the University of 
Florida in 1929. On March 15, 1969, he was 
awarded an Honorary Degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Stetson University, on April 26, 
1969 an Honorary Degree of Doctor of Hu- 
mane Letters from St. Leo College, and on 
June 14, 1970 an Honorary Degree of Doc- 
tor of Laws from the University of West 
Florida. He is a Major General AUS (Ret.) 
and was awarded the Legion of Merit. 

Married, (Mrs. Sikes is the former Miss 
Inez Tyner, Laurel Hill, Florida); two chil- 
dren, (daughter, Mrs, Bobbye S. Wicke, 
Oldsmar, Florida, publisher of Tampa Trac- 
ings, a course on cardiology; son, Robert K. 
Sikes, Martin Marietta Corporation, Orlando, 
Florida). 

He was twice elected to the Florida Legis- 
lature, representing Okaloosa County in the 
1937 and 1939 sessions. He was elected to 
Congress in 1940 and has been reelected in 
14 successive elections, and is currently serv- 
ing his 15th term, He is the senior member 
of the Florida Delegation in Congress, and 
holds the record for longevity of service in the 
Congress from the State of Florida, He has 
also served as Chairman of the Okaloosa 
County Democratic Committee; Chairman, 
Okaloosa Planning Committee; Member of 
Congressional Democratic Committee; Chair- 
man of the Florida Delegation to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, 1956 and 1960. 

He is a member of Kiwanis; honorary mem- 
ber of Rotary, Lions, and Civitan Clubs, Re- 


tired Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors, American Federation of 
Government Employees, United Federation 
of Postal Clerks, National Association of Mas- 
ter Mechanics and Foremen, American So- 
ciety of Arms Collectors; honorary life mem- 
ber of Fleet Reserve Association and the Navy 


League; life member, National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, and Director from 1965 to 1967; 
member Moose, Elks, V.F.W., American Le- 
gion, 40 and 8, Military Order of the World 
Wars, and Reserve Officers Association. He 
was President of the Florida Press Associa- 
tion in 1937, and Lieutenant Governor of 
Kiwanis in 1940. Honorary member Order 
of Ahepa. 

Congressman Sikes is a 33d Degree Scot- 
tish Rite Mason, and an Honorary Member 
and Inspector General of Scottish Rite for 
the Southern Jurisdiction of the U.S. He is 
a member of the Red Cross of Constantine of 
York Rite of Freemasonry, York Rite College; 
Royal Order of Scotland, KCCH; Knights 
Templar; Shrine; Grotto; National Sojourn- 
ers; Knights of Pythias. He is a charter mem- 
ber and First Ambassador on Hadji Shrine 
Temple of Pensacola, Florida, and Grand 
Orator of the Masonic Grand Lodge of Flor- 
ida for 1968-69. 

He is a member of Phi Kappa Phi, Alpha 
Zeta, Sigma Delta Chi, Phi Sigma, Alpha 
Gamma Rho, and Blue Key. 

Member, Board of Trustees of the Naval 
Aviation Museum Association; Member, 
Board of Directors, Florida Historical So- 
ciety; Member, Board of Visitors, Civil Air 
Patrol; National Vice President and National 
Director, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, 1959-70. 

He has served as Delegate to Pan American 
Roads Conference, Caracas, Venezuela, 1954; 
Delegate to Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
Warsaw, Poland, 1959; Delegate to the Sixth 
World Forestry Congress, Madrid, Spain, 
1966. 

He is the recipient of the National Affairs 
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League's Leadership Award, 1951; Distin- 
guished Service Award of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States, 1958; 
American Gun Dealers Leadership Award, 
1959; Governor's Conservation Award, 1960; 
Guatemalan Order of Merit, 1961; Florida 
Young Democratic Clubs’ Award, 1961; 
American Legion Distinguished Service 
Award, 1962; Navy Times Good Neighbor 
Award, 1962; Humanitarian Award from 
Children's Asthma Research Institute, 1963; 
Florida National Guard Outstanding Service 
Award, 1963; Reserve Officers Association 
“Minute Man Hall of Fame” Award, 1964; 
Distinguished Service Award of Reserve Of- 
ficers Association, 1966; George Washington 
Memorial Award, National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, 1966; Good Government 
Award by Pensacola Realty Board, 1966; De- 
fender of Free Enterprise Award by Life Un- 
derwriters, 1966; Reserve Officers Association 
“Man of the Year" Award for Contributions 
to National Defense, 1967; Honorary State 
Farmer Award by Florida Association of the 
Future Farmers of America, 1967; Alpha 
Gamma Rho Alumni Award, 1968; UPI's 
Florida Public Service Award, 1968; Order of 
Ahepa Award, 1969; AMVETS Special Meri- 
torious Commendation, 1969; Air Force Asso- 
ciation Special Citation, 1970. 

An Honorary Faculty Chair in Government 
has been designated in Congressman Sikes’ 
name at Okaloosa-Walton Junior College, 
Niceville, Florida. 


VIEWS FROM THE 14TH CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of this past May have brought about a 
profound change in the American peo- 
ple. The myth of the “silent majority” 
has been shattered, hopefully, for good. 

I have found that the response to my 
annual questionnaire has been the high- 
est since my coming to the Congress. Ad- 
ditionally, the number of questionnaires 
returned with comments was much 
higher than in previous years. 

The people are concerned, and they 
are deeply concerned about the U.S. 
policy in Indochina. 

They are unconvinced that the ‘“Viet- 
namization” policy has been successful. 
In fact, 62 percent of those who returned 
questionnaires stated that this policy has 
not worked to the point where the 1,- 
200,000-man South Vietnamese Army 
equipped with armor and air, can handle 
combat assignments against 250,000 Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese enemy who 
possess no armor or air, without the as- 
sistance of American troops. 

A majority, 58 percent, of those re- 
spondents, consistent with the above 
view, agree that American troops had to 
be sent into Cambodia to eliminate 
enemy sanctuaries. However, 61 percent 
indicated that they are opposed to re- 
entry of American troops even if the 
sanctuaries were reoccupied by the 
enemy. 

A majority of those respondents, 58 
percent, set a deadline of 1 year or less, 
for the South Vietnamese to find the will 
and ability to take over the military op- 
erations in that country. Thirteen per- 
cent were willing to wait 2 years, 3 per- 
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cent for 3 years, and 26 percent said 
they approved maintaining American 
fighting forces in Vietnam “as long as 
required.” 

Indicating an unwillingness to further 
expand the war in Indochina, 14th Dis- 
trict residents overwhelmingly—65 per- 
cent to 35 percent—said that they were 
opposed to sending American troops into 
Laos to eliminate sanctuaries in that 
country. 

There were a number of other issues 
listed on the questionnaires, Mr. Speak- 
er, and I include the questions and the 
percentages of response for publication 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The final tabulation follows: 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1) Do you believe “Vietnamization” has 
worked and that the South Vietnamese armed 
forces are now capable of defending South 
Vietnam without American combat troops? 
Yes, 38 percent; no, 62 percent. 

(2) Do you believe American troops had to 
be used to eliminate the Cambodian sanc- 
tuaries? Yes, 58 percent; no, 42 percent. 

(3) If the “sanctuaries” are re-occupied, 
would you approve American troops again be- 
ing used to eliminate them? Yes, 39 percent; 
no, 61 percent. 

(4) How long would you be willing to await 
a total take-over of combat operations by the 
South Vietnamese? 

(a) 1 Year, 58 percent. 

(b) 2 Years, 13 percent. 

(c) 3 Years, 37 percent. 

(d) As long as is required, 26 percent. 

(5) Should we commence bombing North 
Vietnam again? Yes, 43 percent; no, 57 per- 
cent. 

(6) Should we invade Laos to destroy en- 
emy sanctuaries in that country as we have 
sought to do in Cambodia? Yes, 35 percent; 
no, 65 percent. 

(7) Should the U.S. announce a total with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia by a date cer- 
tain? Yes, 44 percent; no, 56 percent. 

(8) Do you believe we should continue our 
Space Program at the present level of fund- 
ing? Yes, 38 percent; no, 62 percent. 

(9) Do you support President Nixon's Wel- 
fare Plan based on work incentives and guar- 
anteed income? Yes, 63 percent; no, 37 per- 
cent. 

(10) Do you support lowering the voting 
age to 18? Yes, 45 percent; no, 55 percent. 

(11) Should Third-Class Mail Rates be 
increased substantially even at the risk of 
preventing its use by many mailers? Yes, 
83 percent; no, 17 percent. 

(12) Do you support increasing First-Class 
Mail to 8c in order to assist in financing the 
Postal deficit? Yes, 48 percent; no, 57 percent. 

(18) Should we continue the Farm Subsidy 
Program? Yes, 23 percent; no 77 percent. 

(14) Should Wage and Price Controls be 
applied to fight inflation? Yes, 67 percent; 
no 38 percent. 

(15) Which three National Problems seem 
most critical to you: 

(a) 23 percent: The Indo-China War 

(b) 15 percent: Crime 

(c) 10 percent: Racial Division 

(d) 8 percent: Student Alienation 

(e) 12 percent: Taxes 

(f) 8 percent: Poverty 

(g) 15 percent: Environmental Problems 

(h) 9 percent: Drug Abuse 

(16) Which solution to Crime seems most 
feasible to you? 

(a) 18 percent: Harsher penalties 

(b) 7 percent: Greater Numbers of Police- 
men 

(c) 11 percent: Better Prisoner Rehabili- 
tation 

(d) 38 percent: More attention to Poverty 
and Education in High Crime Areas 

(e) 25 percent: Tougher Judges 
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THE TOLERANCE OF VIOLENCE 
ON THE CAMPUS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly disturbed that the current tur- 
moil brought on by the continuation of 
the Indochina war, and a lack of atten- 
tion to our domestic problems by this ad- 
ministration may destroy the university. 
I am fully in favor of the searching in- 
quiry and political activism now being 
demonstrated by our youth, but am afraid 
that the attendant disruption of our 
universities may lead to the destruction 
of higher education in the United States. 

Our centers of learning are being at- 
tacked from both the left and the right. 
Rather than serving as centers for in- 
tellectual discovery and dispassioned 
reasoning, our colleges are being turned 
into platforms for anti-intellectual pos- 
turing. The search for relevance has all 
but foreclosed the search for reason. This 
will, of course, bring on an equal degree 
of repression as exhibited by the board 
of regents of the University of California 
in their recent decision to bar the rehir- 
ing of an associate professor because of 
her political beliefs. 

I recommend to my colleagues the 
recent article by Prof. Alexander M. 
Bickel of the Yale Law School. This is a 
most cogent discussion of the possible 
fate of higher education in this country 
if present trends continue. 

The article follows: 

THE TOLERANCE OF VIOLENCE ON THE CAMPUS 
(By Alexander M. Bickel) 


Among academics and other intellectuals, 
let alone "poets, yeggs and thirsties,” it is 
not merely fashionable, it is required to 
speak apocalyptically of the country in crisis. 
There is a crisis and it went from bad to 
worse this spring. But it is not only, it is 
not even chiefly, the crisis that fashion 
requires us to shake our heads about. The 
war has got to stop, the march into Cam- 
bodia is a gruesome error, the cities are a 
mess, our rivers and our air smell awful, 
and the blacks will not and ought not stand 
for being forgotten again. But there is an- 
other crisis that will incapacitate us from 
dealing with the ones I have just men- 
tioned, It is not the crisis of allegiance on 
the part of downtrodden blacks and not the 
tinderbox of conflict between them and the 
lower-class whites who confront them, but 
the crisis of the abandonment of reason, of 
standards, of measure, the loss of balance 
and judgment by intellectuals and their 
audiences. The symptoms of this crisis are 
the incivility and even violence of rhetoric 
and action that academics and other intel- 
lectuals have domesticated into their uni- 
verse of discourse, and the interdiction of 
objective discussion of certain problems that 
they have increasingly tolerated. 

I write from the vantage point of a uni- 
versity—Yale—that has by and large kept 
its head. Violence and disruption are not a 
regular feature of our lives. No Nobel prize 
winner has been forcibly denied access to 
his laboratory, as was Dr. Isidor Rabi at Co- 
lumbia recently. There has been only one 
significant seizure of a building, and that 
last fall and very brief. Students were more 
or less on strike for a few weeks this spring, 
but many parts of the university were con- 
tinued normally in session just the same, 
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and all parts were open. No students will 
receive credit for work that has not been 
evaluated. Since the move into Cambodia, 
numerous students have put all they have 
of dedication, energy and talent—and they 
have breathtakingly much—#into political 
action. They have organized a lobbying effort 
and executed it soberly and with high in- 
telligence. They have committed themselves 
to the nitty-gritty work of campaigning this 
summer and fall. And at the law school they 
have labored day and night over legal mem- 
oranda dealing with the constitutional di- 
vision of war-making power between Presi- 
dent and Congress. 

Yet here is what happened at Yale in the 
weeks immediately before. Some blacks, 
members of the Panther party, including 
Bobby Seale, the party’s chairman, are under 
arrest in New Haven, charged with murder. 
The trial has not yet begun. Preliminary 
motions are being heard and decided. So 
much of the evidence as has emerged in the 
course of these preliminary hearings indicates 
that a brutal murder has indeed been com- 
mitted. While the accused are of course to 
be presumed innocent, the state has made 
out enough of a case against them to obtain 
an indictment, and to convince a judge to 
hold all but one of them without bail, as in 
a capital case he may. Two of the accused 
have pleaded guilty to second-degree mur- 
der. Proceedings thus far have raised some 
legal issues—most cases do—but there has 
been no showing of gross or plain violation 
of anyone’s rights. There was one minor dis- 
turbance in the courtroom, and the presid- 
ing judge summarily imposed six-month 
contempt sentences on two members of the 
Black Panther party who were in court as 
Spectators and on whom the disturbance 
centered. This was, in the view of many im- 
partial observers, a grave overreaction. With- 
in a few days, the judge corrected himself 
and commuted the sentences, Everything 
else has gone along regularly, peaceably and 
with decorum, 

Nonetheless The Movement, the amor- 
phous collection of radicals, SDS, Yippies, 
whathaveyou, pressing an alliance with the 
Black Panthers which the latter accept ap- 
parently only on occasion, mounted an agi- 
tation to stop the trial and free the accused. 
The call went out to come to New Haven 
for a May Day demonstration. Many of the 
groups or grouplets from whom the call is- 
sued or to whom it went took it as a call 
to bring Yale to its knees by violence: Come 
to New Haven and see it burn. Very few if 
any of Yale's students and faculty accepted 
the call to violence. For a dominant portion 
of the student body, however, the issue was 
not the violence that was Offered the city 
and the university by thousands of people 
about to descend on them. The issue was the 
trial as an instance of repression. The crisis 
was not the open threat of fire, death and 
destruction to a university and a city. The 
crisis was a tria for murder, even though 
there’s no doubt a crime has been com- 
mitted, no basis whatever at this stage for 
the surmise that the trial will be unfair, 
and no possibility other than the trial of 
dealing with an occurrence—the murder— 
which would be monstrous to ignore. 

Over this trumped-up crisis of the trial 
hundreds upon hundreds of students 
whipped themselves to a pitch of hysteria, 
finally voting to strike. Interestingly enough, 
the passions raged in the college and in some 
measure in the graduate school. The law 
school—training still tells a little—was vir- 
tually untouched. On April 23, the faculty 
of Yale College met, and having heard the 
President of the University express his 
skepticism that black revolutionaries can get 
a fair trial anywhere in the United States, 
voted to countenance the strike. I was at the 
meeting and so voted, and did not really feel 
ashamed until I walked out through the 
crowd of students, who we had known were 
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out there, whom we had heard, and who now 
cheered us. 

We did not call off school. Most faculty 
and many students continued to attend 
class, and there was little attempt to bring 
pressure on them. Nothing, we could have 
done would have likely dispelled the hysteria 
of a large mass of undergraduates, and many 
things we might have done would have 
heightened it. The difference between recog- 
nizing the situation, as we could not but do, 
and countenancing it, as we did, can be seen 
as minor. To countenance the condition that 
prevailed among our students might spare 
the university the kind of experience that 
Harvard had last spring and that has come 
to other places. 

We were spared. But there is cause to be 
ashamed. We did not return a rational an- 
Swer to our students, because we were too 
alone and it was too late. If we had said what 
is true, that the trial was no crisis, that it 
was inconceivable not to let it proceed, and 
that there is no reason to equate the police 
in Chicago with the courts in New Haven 
and with the state and federal courts that sit 
to correct the errors of courts in New Haven; 
and if we had added that the university 
would continue to function, its members be- 
ing held to no more than their normal duties 
(which do not include constant attendance 
at class) and no less—if we had said all that 
we would have been denounced as rigid, un- 
responsive, authoritarian; we would have 
risked riots and destruction, and been sad- 
died with responsibility for possible police 
overreaction. That is what it has come to. 
Truth and the function of the university are 
irrelevant and dangerous, They are pitfalls. 
I have to be grateful, and I am grateful, 
that we avoided these pitfalls, and that we 
had steady and shrewd leadership which 
saved us whole. 

But we should realize where we have ar- 
rived, and try to know how and why. I sug- 
gest we have listened and talked ourselves 
into the situation we are in. We have lis- 
tened—quietly, even solemnly, as if it were 
rational—to incredibly loose talk about the 
obsolescence and rottenness of our society 
and all our institutions, and have come to 
parrot it in order to propitiate a sizable 
number of young. It all started with the war, 
which does represent a malfunction of the 
system, because a democracy must not wage 
wars with the assent merely of a simple ma- 
jority. Large and intense minorities have, 
and of right should have a veto against war, 
and there is no higher national interest than 
the speedy liquidation of a war that has been 
so vetoed. Lyndon Johnson never understood 
that, and Mr. Nixon’s understanding of it has 
been revealed as imperfect. Hence the in- 
sufferable war continues, and leads quite 
saa eg and reasonably to talk of systemic 


But it is not reasonable to extend a sys- 
temic indictment to the entire structure of 
government, to the electoral process itself, to 
the administration òf justice, to every de- 
batable action that a new national adminis- 
tration thinks it has a mandate to take, and 
to every type of institution, including uni- 
versities. Everything can be improved, even 
radically improved, and change is the law of 
life, But not everything can be improved in- 
stantly, and not all change is good. And de- 
structive nihilism is evil no matter how mo- 
tivated. These things it is now unfashionable 
for intellectuals and their audiences to say 
and hear. What is fashionable is the apoca- 
lypse and filthy and violent rhetoric. 

We listen to the rhetoric as if it were the 
statement of a position, of one side of an 
issue, and we respond by disagreeing perhaps, 
but by accepting the premise of apocalyptic 
crisis. The reward we hope for is not too 
much violence. In New Haven there were 
three small fires, obviously set, in the law 
school, and a bombing in Ingalls Rink. But 
the peace was kept, by speakers who advised 
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the crowd that the time was not'ripe for 
violence, yet. The University is full of slo- 
gans painted and stenciled all over it. These 
stenciled and spoken slogans and threats are 
called dissent, But they are in truth van- 
dalism, a kind’of aggression almost physical, 
in content most often a series of curses 
which do not pretend any attempt at per- 
suasion, No principle of a free society re- 
quires public, let alone private, institutions 
to allow this sort of verbal violence to take 
place on their walls or orally within their 
precincts. Yet we observe it and listen to it 
respectfully, and thus legitimate it. Nothing 
is ‘unspeakable, and hence nothing is really 
undoable. The university, we hear it said and 
assented to, is thoroughly unworthy, and so 
is the entire legal order. Therefore the uni- 
versity and the society may not use force to 
protect themselves against violence, let alone 
the threat of it, but force may justly be used 
against them. 

There has been an appalling use of deadly 
forc> at Kent State, in Augusta, Ga., and in 
Jackson, Miss., which we must punish as 
criminal and which we must bend every effort 
to prevent in the future. The President was 
rightly criticized for reacting to the Kent 
State killings by saying in effect that violence 
will breed violence. To have said only that 
was not enough and is not the whole truth. 
But what the President did say was never- 
theless true. It- is probably statable in the 
form ofan equation that so many rampages, 
so many bricks and bottles thrown, and even 
so many epithets hurled will eventually, in 
one or another corner of the country, pro- 
duce sO many innocent victims. It is prob- 
ably also statable in the form of an equa- 
tion that so much talk of the rottenness and 
sickness of men and institutions, solemnly 
countenanced by so many apparently ra- 
tional people, will produce so many ram- 
pages and bottles and rocks, and so much 
incendiary counter-rhetoric like’ the Vice 
President's, as well as some counter-ram- 
pages. No sane person can condone riots by 
construction workers or by police, and cer- 
tainly not killings. But a price is inevitably 
going to be paid for destroying the order of 
society. If the streets belong to the people, 
they are going to belong to all the people, 
not just young radicals. If all we say about 
Kent State is that it is an instance of brutal 
repression for which the Vice President and 
the Attorney General and an isolated and in- 
sensitive President are responsible, we are 
not telling the truth, and by not doing so 
we will help bring on more Kent States. 

What, in the title of one of Lenin’s pam- 
phiets, is to be done?) We must restore con- 
ditions in which slogans and mass emotions 
do not drown out and drive out reasoned 
analysis; in which passionate assertion is not 
automatically seen as high-minded and pre~ 
sumptively right, while dispassionate judg- 
ment is denounced as insensitive and pre- 
sumptively immoral. The young are right 
about the war in Indochina, because the ma- 
joritarian political process alone does not 
legitimate a war. The President must stop 
it, and Congress must make him stop it. The 
young are right too about a great deal of 
racism, and about the debasement of values 
by commercialism. But many of the young 
are wrong about repression. The society is 
free and open, if flawed and gravely troubled. 
What repression there is is imposed, as often 
as not, by the young in the universities, 
where their pressure for ideological ortho- 
doxy and a kind of emotional solidarity 
threaten to achieve what Joe McCarthy 


never did. 
Our domestic problems can be solved or Al- 


leviated only through the democratic political 
process, which is slow, and out of which 
no one gets all:he wants. The political pro- 
cess is not only slow, it is prone to error, and 
it carries a high frustration factor, But rev- 
olution would produce only something less 
responsive to claims of social justice and in- 
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finitely more coercive and oppressive, All this 
many of:the young may not believe, but it is 
not disproved by epithets and demonstra- 
tions. Of course, the objective situation in 
the United States, as the Marxists would 
say, and as the true Marxists probably do 
say, is such that violent repression is much 
more likely than violent revolution. But if we 
are to have neither, we must have order—or- 
der under law, which means freedom ‘to 
question the law and test it and freedom to 
seek a higher justice than the law may em- 
body; but which means also freedom from 
coercion and violence, physical or verbal. 

The place to begin restoring order in speech 
and action is the university. No single univer- 
sity can do it, and ‘virtually all have slid so 
far into disorder that they must in fairness 
give notice of intention to return to earlier 
ways before acting to do so. The heads of 
leading universities should convene pub- 
licly and reassert standards of civility of 
speech and conduct. Instead of commiserat- 
ing with each other under various pious 
auspices about a supposed crisis of irrele- 
vance in higher education, they should an- 
nounce their intention to institute a reform 
which is the precondition of all other re- 
forms: the use of disciplinary power to keep 
discourse and action within the bounds of or- 
der. No more vandalism; no more assultive, 
vicious speech; no more incitement to violent 
action; no more bullying, simulated or ac- 
tual. If the reassertion of this minimum of 
authority should bring strife and violence 
in the short term, as it may, it will be less 
strife and less violence than is otherwise in 
store for us. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH AMERICA 
HON. W. C. (DAN) DANIEL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speak- 
er, the community of Martinsville, Va., 
was shocked and saddened last Friday 
by the untimely death of a valued and 
personal friend, Mr. Dan A. Greene. Dan 
Greene was a man who gave of himself 
untiringly, unstintingly, and 
for the benefit of others and in the in- 
terest of the community and the State 
in which he lived. His passing has left 
a void which will be difficult to fill. 

On June 22, there appeared in the 
Martinsville Bulletin an editorial con- 
cerning the late Dan Greene and I insert 
this in the RECORD: 

Dan GREENE WILL LonG BE KNOWN For His 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO ALL 

To say the least, our community was 
shocked by the news of the sudden illness 
and death of Dan A, Greene. 

He had lived here since 1940, or for 30 
years. Yet he was still a relatively young 
man when he died of a heart attack at the 
age of 54 last Friday evening. 

Nonetheless, those 54 years were filled 
with incomparable contributions to his 
neighbors and friends. And they numbered 
in the many thousands because his work 
and concern embraced citizens of all ages 
and walks of life. 

Recognized as a highly successful busi- 
messman, Dan A. Greene will be remembered 
longer, however, as a civic leader whose 
compassion and interest embraced about 
every facet of community life. 

He was interested in our youth. This was 
evidenced by his activity in and support of 
the Boy Scout movement, his original efforts 
in helping to organize and continued support 
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of baseball programs for youngsters of all 
ages, and his assistance in the organization 
of the Martinsville Recreation Association. 

He was interested in the needy; asi evi- 
denced by his efforts in organizing Christmas 
Cheer and his subsequent election by its 
members as a lifetime director. 

He was interested in racial harmony and 
community progress. He was interested in 
everything that stood to benefit his fellow- 
man; and he was not only generous with his 
time and leadership but was equally as gen- 
erous with his financial assistance to every 
worthwhile civic and community project. 

Ebullient and gregarious, he made friends 
easily and warmed their hearts with his 
vitality and interest in their personal lives 
and successes, 

He was both the champion of the under- 
dog and an admirer of the qualities possessed 
by the true champion, whatever his field. 

He was a sentimentalist and a sensitive 
man, particularly when and if he detected 
what seemed to be an intrusion of injustice, 
bias and prejudice or oppression and ex- 
ploitation. But he was & courageous man, 
too, and worked against all those things with 
the same sort of fervor and determination 
that marked all his contributions to his fel- 
lowman. 

He was not a good loser in that he accepted 
attacks on or reversals of his principles with- 
out a hard fight. He believed any game worth 
playing was worth winning; any project 
started, worth completing. 

This community, will miss Dan Greene— 
and greatly. But it has profited more than 
we can relate here for having had him as a 
citizen and neighbor for the past 30 years; 
and for that, we are extremely grateful. 

To his fine family, The Bulletin expresses 
its heartfelt sympathy, knowing that we 
express the sentiments of thousands and 
thousands of others who are appreciative 
of the vital part Dan Greene played in giving 
us a better community. 

Mr. Speaker, Dan Greene was especially 
interested in the wholesome develop- 
ment of young people, Shortly before his 
death he delivered a speech to the youth 
of his area. In the address, Dan Greene 
discussed an aspect of the Vietnam war 
which is all too seldom publicized. He 
classified the war in Southeast Asia as 
merely one stage of a much longer and 
more extensive confrontation—the war 
between the free world and the Com- 
munists. This battle between ideologies 
has been raging in many places since the 
origin of the Communist doctrine. If its 
form has differed from time to time, the 
change was instituted only to serve the 
immediate situation, For the goal of the 
Communists remains that of world domi- 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recorp Mr. 
Green's speech which he entitled “What's 
Right With America”: 


Wat's RIGHT WITH AMERICA 


Hippies, Yippies, new left, student unrest, 
radicals, SDS, beatniks, peaceniks, protesters, 
draft card burners, militants, anarchists, dis- 
senters, activists—these are some of the emo- 
tion filled terms often used today in reference 
to the young people of the world. 

As a result there is a large bridge of mis- 
understanding between a significant portion 
of our young people and many of their 
elders. The distrust, conflict and frustration 
that has seemingly grown up between the 
generations needs to be underscored to be re- 
solved. 

Why do we have this thing called “the 
generation gap” and why is therë so much 
unrest among young people and the student 
class? These same questions are being asked 
not only in the U.S. but, in Mexico, Japan, 
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Germany, Italy, Spain and Iran and in prac- 
tically all other democratic lands around the 
world, 

No generation has been more examined, 
probed or less understood than todays 
younger generation. Our young people are 
called the “Now” generation, and with good 
reason, They find it hard to relate to the 
past. They find it easier to relate to the 
future. They are different from any other 
generation that has gone before, with a dif- 
Terence that. goes beyond the fact that they 
are better fed, healthier, educated and cer- 
tainly more sophisticated. 

We also live in an age of youth not just 
because there are so: many young people, but 
because our entire society is directed towards 
extending youth. We have made youth the 
“Ideal.” Youth has become a major economic, 
social, and political factor, Our clothes, cars, 
entertainment and other facets of daily living 
all have the youth accent. 

Young people demonstrate today not only 
because they believe in causes, but because 
demonstrations work. Young people gen- 
erally feel that the older generation has not 
done a proper job in particularly two flelds— 
the field of world peace and that of social 
progress. 

Certainly we see today in:more articulate 
young people, the intellectual and,sensitive 
ones, a preference for a more humanistic and 
democratic society. They are showing it in 
the accent on people related. Jobs—social sci- 
ence, social service, the ministry and human- 
ities. 

Unfortunately too much of the attention 
of our news média and some of our leaders 
has been directed towards the minority of our 
young people. The ones. who through. their 
actions in sit ins, yiolence, utter disregard 
for the other persons rights, their abuse of 
their God given freedom to destroy freedom, 
and other demonstrations tend to bestow a 
mantle of shame upon all young people. Our 
adult generation neéds very much to reform 
ourselves. in. order to eliminate this genera- 
tion gap. 

Speaking as one of this so called adult gen- 
eration I am asking your help and under- 
standing as future leaders of our great coun- 
try to control this’ radical minority that is 
bent on destroying everything precious in 
this world of ours. 

Wars cannot.be abolished, It is true that 
one of the main reasons the younger genera- 
tion is so disturbed ts that they never really 
understood the true meaning of America’s 
presence in Southeast Asia. Likewise, many 
millions of citizens. who have read adverse 
comments on the war or in the press or 
heard the criticisms of the administration on 
television are not aware of the background 
of the vital issues. 

We all agree that the universal question 
today is how to end the war in Vietnam. It 
must be and is the major concern of our 
national leadership. The whole world is 
watching, waiting and wondering. There has 
never been a popular war particularly with 
the men who fought it. But I doubt if there 
has ever been a more unpopular war nor a 
war more criticized. But itis a war and we 
are in it, It is a real war to the thousands of 
boys who have been killed so far and it is real 
to their families. It is real in the sense that 
it is costing over 2 billion a month. It is real 
to the over half a million men in Vietnam 
and Cambodia today. 

It is real to the extent of turmoil it is 
creating among ourselves. It is real, it is 
tragic. Worse still it seems to be no closer to 
the end than when we started, although we 
have been told we will be out of Cambodia by 
July 1st and 150,000 of our boys will be out 
by next year. 

I don’t know how many of you feel as I do 
that the war in Vietnam is part of a much 
larger and much longer war—a war between 
the Communists and ‘the Free World. It was 
declared by. the Communists. It was declared 
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by Karl Marx before there was a Communist 
country in the; world. It was declared. by 
Lenin. It was waged by Stalin, it has been 
relentlessly waged by every communist leader 
since. It is being waged,on many fronts.in 
many forms. It is both a cold and a hot war. 
It is an economic war and a political war. It 
is a propaganda war and an ideological war. 
It is waged according to a Communist, time- 
table on. battlefields of their own choosing. 
It has a single objective, Communist control 
of the entire worid. So far our generation has 
seen a divided Germany; a sectored Berlin; 
& Russian occupation of Eastern , Europe, 
Northern China, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, 
Czechoslovakia; invasion of South Korea; 
Missile crisis in Cuba; Algeria, and the forc- 
ing of the French to withdraw from South- 
east Asia. Our determination to help free 
people to maintain their free institutions 
and their national integrity and to prevent 
Communism from carrying out their threat 
to encompass the world is without any doubt 
the main reason we are in this present 
conflict. 

We are the world’s one hope to contain 
communism until it destroys itself. We must 
not fail the freedom loving people through- 
out the world. 

Everyone of us, whether we be young or 
old, ig sickened by war. Evangelist Billy 
Graham in a talk recently before 3000 busi- 
ness leaders attending the Annual Conven- 
tion of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce said 
“As long as we have one man in the world 
who hates, who has prejudice and intoler- 
ance, we have the danger of another world 
war that could tear civilization apart. Some- 
thing is wrong with the human race that 
civilization has not solved, something that 
culture has not solved, something that social 
opportunities and economic advantage have 
not solved. It is man who must solve the 
problem of himself before he can solve the 
problems of the world in which we live. The 
only solution to this dilemma is to regener- 
ate human nature so that hate ts replaced by 
Tove, intolerance by charity, so that prejudice, 
lust and hate are taken away and men will 
not fight in wars nor resort to violence.” 

This is easy for Billy Graham to say. But, 
can we actually do anything about it. First, 
we must realize that man must create his 
own happiness. A man is not mature until 
he relates himself to the universe. He is not 
educated until he has disciplined his emo- 
tions. Whenever one goes counter to the 
basic strong currents of life, he shall one day 
find that he was merely deluding himself. 
This challenge demands more than under- 
standing and sympathy, more than just 
token performance. It demands the develop- 
ing of the sense of personal responsibility 
and initiative to bring order to a heartsick 
world. However, in trying to do our personal 
thing to help bring about this order we must 
act orderly. 

In every game or situation throughout life 
there must be a set of rules. We cannot as we 
call it play the game unless these rules are 
clearly defined and then lived up to. 

Someone in authority has set out the rules 
and regulations of all the sports repre- 
sented;—be it baseball, tennis, track or golf 
which we must respect in order to play cor- 
rectly. Ignorance especially in this special 
world of sports is no excuse. 

Today the word rules is a real “red fiag” 
term to some people. They don’t like “rules” 
and they let the world know how they feel 
about them, 

It is human nature to resist barriers. It 
seems to irritate our urge or drive for self 
survival. Even animals don’t like cages or 
restrictions of any sort. They want to be free. 
Man usually desires. freedom of expression. 
When this is stymied he resists it in various 
ways. Therefore, it is easy to see why some 
people react unfavorable to any type of rules 
and regulations. In a civilized society man 
can be free only when he obeys laws and 
abides by rules. 
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Order makes life possible, Order is hooks 
for hats, racks for shoes, procedures for traf- 
fic and a place for everything. Order is the 
frame without which all Values lose shape. 
Order is the ground beneath our feet. Those 
who cry for immediate and drastic changes 
atthe timerof disorder and violence should 
recall that. without order no one.can have 
anything. Order is rules and regulations that 
are so vitally necessary to preserve our lib- 
erty. The youth minority that I spoke of 
earlier feel that this precious liberty that 
we haye and are fighting so hard for means 
doing just what they please. Don't allow 
them to confuse you. 

The Liberty of one person ends where the 
Hberty. of other persons bégins. In order 
to have liberty there must be responsibility 
and observance of laws. Rules and regula- 
tions are vitally necessary for the preserva- 
tion of law and order. Any other means will 
lead to chaos and disorder. Liberty does 
not confer the privilege of infringing on 
the rights of others. It must be exercised 
within reason, kept under control, It must 
be within the law. As good Americans, proud 
of our country we must be ever ready to 
defend our. rights, and under God, exercise 
our heritage as law abiding citizens. 

Today the greatest thing in the world is 
not money, not big buildings, nor armies 
of atomic power but character. 

When Horate Greeley was dying he ex- 
claimed “Fame isie vapor, popularity an ac- 
cident, riches take wings, those who cheer 
today will, curse tomorrow only one thing 
endures, character!" 

These weighty words bid all remember that 
life’s one task is the making of manhood— 
our world is a college, events are teachers, 
happiness is the.graduating point, character 
is the diploma God gives man. 

This world of ours needs men who can be 
depended upon, who puts others before them- 
selves and who are not afraid to be counted. 
Those who are able to add something to the 
uplifting of political life, something to the 
brotherhood of social life, something to the 
practical efficiency of spiritual life, the abil- 
ity to agree to disagree without being dis- 
agreeable and the good old common sense to 
weigh all the values before making a deci- 
sion. Then and only then will we have done 
mankind a real service. 

Life is good if we play according to the 
rules. But we cannot live and make ourselves 
better for ourselves alone. While self pres- 
ervation is a fundamental instinct of human 
nature, consideration for others is a primary 
law of society. This primary law should be 
our doctrine in our quest and hope for the 
blessings of a real and lasting peace. 

The noted critic John Mason Brown gave 
vivid testimony to the joy of service in these 
words and I quote: “No one I am convinced, 
can be happy who lives only for himself, bet- 
ter, more enduring and worthier than we are. 
People, ideas, causes—these offer the one 
possible escape not merely from selfishness 
but from the hungers of solitude and the 
sorrows of aimlessness.” 

The pitiful people are those who in their 
living elect to be spectators rather than par- 
ticipants; the tragic ones are those sight- 
seers who turn their backs deliberately on 
the procession. The only true happiness 
comes from squandering ourselves for a pur- 
pose, In the struggle in which the free world 
is now engaged there is no assurance that we 
shall survive, unless as individual men and 
women we possess those qualities of charac- 
ter which determine, finally whether a civil- 
ization lives or whether it dies. So my friends, 
lets get involved, but lets remember the rules. 
Our future is unlimited to the extent of 
what we can do as civilized human beings, 
as good members of our community, as good 
Americans imbued with the doctrine of the 
four freedoms to further and expound the 
precepts and ideals of peace, brotherly love, 
democracy and “Whats right with America” 
for all ‘mankind, 
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THE AGE OF AQUARIUS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
call the attention of the Members to a 
speech, “The Age of Aquarius,” delivered 
by Miss Betsy Ballard, a freshman stu- 
dent at East Central State College, Ada, 
Okla., in my district. Miss Ballard is con- 
sidered one of the most gifted contest- 
ants ever to participate in the 24-year- 
old Third District Oratorical Contest. 

There are six colleges in my district, 
four of which are 2-year colleges, and two 
4-year. Each college is eligible to send 
a freshman or sophomore representative 
to this event which is hosted each year 
on a different campus. 

The 1970 first-place winner is a speech 
and drama major and an accomplished 
debater. Her speech was delivered from 
notes, and at my request was written in 
essay form from memory. Her theme, the 
problems of self-identification and com- 
munication, while not unusual, is dealt 
with in a highly original manner, which 
to my mind indicates that the writer has 
no problem in either area. Miss Bal- 
lard’s oration follows: 

THE AGE OF AQUARIUS 
(By Betsy Ballard) 

“When the moon is in the seventh house, 
and Jupiter aligns with Mars, then peace will 
guide the planet and love will steer the stars.” 
Perhaps when you heard these words from 
the Broadway musical, Hair, you wondered, 
as I did, just when this magical “Age of 
Aquarius” is ever going to take place. Maybe 
you listened to those lyrics which proclaimed 
a beautiful future time when everyone is go- 
ing to get along perfectly, there aren't going 
to be any problems—no strife; and then you 
picked up a newspaper and read the head- 
lines and realized that things are not getting 
any better. They're getting worse. Maybe 
then you realized, as I did, that this situation 
stems, in part, from the individual; that the 
individual faces two staggering problems in 
today’s society: self-identification and 
communication. 

First of all, how do you find your own par- 
ticular self? I'm sure that everyone here at 
one time or another has wondered to him- 
self, “Who am I? Will I ever be able to make 
a place for myself? Will I ever belong?” 
These questions are by no means new, but in 
today’s highly complex society where pres- 
sures to conform are always increasing and 
machines seem to be turning out more and 
more carbon copies of people, this search for 
identity has become increasingly important. 
The futility of finding one’s self was once 
summed up in a short poem by e. e. cum- 
mings: 


“To be yourself 
in a world that is doing its best 
night and day 
to make you someone élse 
means to fight the hardest battle 
that any human being can fight 
and never stop fighting.” 


But now some people have stopped fight- 
ing, and that’s where the trouble les. An 
example of this is the extreme polarization of 
the age groups. In an effort to achieve some 
security, many young people have turned to 
drugs, dirt and long hair, They have joined 
the youth movement so that they may hold 
up a mask to the world and say, “This is me. 
This is where I belong.” But they haven't 
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really come any closer to finding themselves. 
They haven’t really solved any problem. 
They have given up their individuality for a 
false sense of belonging, for a comforting 
semblance to present to the world. 

But the older people are just as guilty, in 
their own way. In their search for identity, 
many of them have joined what is now 
termed the “Silent Majority.” They wear 
their conservative suits, drive their reason- 
ably-priced cars and condemn anything new, 
better or different, as radical. They, too, have 
not found themselves. They, too, are hiding 
behind a mask. 

But let’s say that you are lucky enough 
to find your own particular self; what hap- 
pens then? You run up against the second 
problem: communication. How do you stand 
up and say, “This is how I will be accepted,’’? 
It isn’t easy. This is evidenced by the recent 
segregation disagreements. The children in 
the buses are saying, “We want to be edu- 
cated. We want to go to school here. This is 
us: accept us.” While the adults outside 
throwing the bricks are saying, “This is our 
school, This is our system. We don’t want 
you here. Accept that.” Both groups are 
desperately trying to be heard, but neither is 
trying to hear. This lack of communication 
has been satirized in a popular song, “The 
Rapper,” which states that people today don’t 
ever touch—they rap. They never really be- 
come part of anyone else. 

Perhaps by now you're wondering, “Just 
what can I do to help? What would my one 
little effort accomplish?” Well, I wondered 
the same thing and I came up with a few 
solutions. You can do one of three things: 
first, you can do one stupid thing a day. Now, 
it has to be something stupid. It can't have 
any purpose or meaning, just something to 
help let off steam, Speaking from personal 
experience, I'll show you how this works: I 
stayed up very late one night, finishing a 
research paper over Adolph Hitler and the 
concentration camps. I was really depressed 
when I finished it, both because of the sub- 
ject matter and the time I spent on it. Ina 
way, I felt somehow responsible for what had 
happened to the Jews during world War II. 
Anyway, I finished it and turned it in the 
next day, and I was walking across campus 
with my arms full of books I'd used to re- 
search the subject, when all of a sudden it 
hit me: I’m done with the thing! And I just 
had to do something, so I threw all my books 
into the air and watched them fall and fell 
to my knees in the grass, screaming and 
praising the Lord. And you know, that was a 
stupid thing to do, but I felt better than 
I had in weeks—I felt released. Now someone 
is always going to point to the holes in this; 
they would have pointed out to me that the 
library book cover I ripped off cost me two 
and a half dollars, and that the people in the 
classes that I disturbed with my yelling were 
really annoyed. But I think that if I weighed 
the cost of that library book and the dis- 
turbance I caused against the feeling of re- 
lief I experienced, I'd find out that I came 
out ahead, and I'd do it again. 

But I'm not saying that that will work 
for everyone. If you don’t want to do that, 
you can adopt a slogan to live by. Just some 
simple phrase that will help you when the 
pressures build up. The Trappist Monks in 
Kentucky have one: theirs is “Work and 
pray” and that seems to work for them. But 
yours doesn’t have to be anything serious, 
it could be “Prunes will conquer the world” 
or “Purple bunny rabbits are far superior to 
white ones” or anything that strikes your 
fancy. 

But if you don’t want to do either of those 
things, if you go in for something difficult, 
something meaningful, greet one person a 
day sincerely, from your heart. I believe the 
greeting in the times of the apostles went, 
“The blessings of God be upon you and 
your family.” Try and put that amount of 
sincerity into your greeting. Just go up to 
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someone you know, or someone you don’t 
know and say, “Hello, friend,” and watch 
what they do. They might walk away, they 
might not even look at you. But they might 
answer you, “Hello, friend.” And for that one 
brief moment, you won't have rapped—you’ll 
have touched; you will have become a part 
of someone else. You will have communi- 
cated. 

My advice was once summed up by a far 
more capable source when, in Hamlet, old 
Polonius says to his son Laertes, “To thine 
own self be true. Thus it must follow, as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false 
to any man,” 

Well, I started out with Hair, then moved 
from E. E. Cummings to Shakespeare; per- 
haps it might be well to wind up with Hair. 
The rest of the song goes: “Harmony and 
understanding, sympathy and trust abound- 
ing. No more falsehoods or derisions—golden 
living dreams of visions. Mystic crystal reve- 
lations and the mind’s true liberation.” 

It’s a beautiful dream, isn’t it? But, you 
know, it’s never going to happen, not until 
the problems of self-identification and com- 
munication are answered. And I can’t answer 
them because they are such purely personal 
problems. I can’t offer an all-encompassing 
solution that will work for everyone—the 
ones I offered are purely superficial; they 
won't solve the problems of segregation or 
bridge the generation gap. They won’t ac- 
complish anything until there is a change in 
people. Until there is a change in me and a 
change in you to make us realize the su- 
preme of recognizing and becoming the in- 
dividual and of striving for and achieving 
true communication. But maybe some day 
this will take place; maybe some day this 
will actually happen. And then “to be your- 
self” won't be “the hardest battle any human 
being can fight.” Maybe then we will find our- 
selves living in the Age of Aquarius. 


RESOURCES AND THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a little need for me to comment on 
the importance of maintaining a proper 
environment in this Nation, and indeed 
throughout the world, if man is to con- 
tinue to live in comfort and security 
on the planet earth. A great deal has 
been written on this subject in recent 
months. Much of this material has been 
excellent but some, unfortunately, has 
not been accurate and, in my opinion, 
it has missed the mark by indicating 
that man alone is the only factor that 
has caused a degradation in our envi- 
ronment. Man certainly has caused 
changes in the environment, and many 
of these changes have been thoughtless 
and unnecessarily harmful. However, it 
seems to me that what we must strive to 
achieve is not a static environment, not 
one in which there is no change or prog- 
ress, but rather one in which there is 
a balance between the needs of man and 
the needs of nature. I do not look for- 
ward to the time when industrial or 
technological progress and advancement 
must stop and I do not think it is nec- 
essary that they stop. Redirected, yes, 
but not stopped. 

It was my privilege recently to ap- 
pear at the commencement exercises at 
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the Colorado School of Mines at Golden, 
Colo. One of the participants on that 
occasion was Dr. William T. Pecora, Di- 
rector of the U.S. Geological Survey. Dr. 
Pecora’s remarks on the environment 
and the need for balance between the 
needs of man and those of nature struck 
me as being both objective and pertinent 
and I commend them to my colleagues. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the address by 

Dr. Pecora in the RECORD: 
RESOURCES AND ENVIRON MENT—QUEST 
FOR BALANCE 
(By W. T. Pecora, Director, U.S. 
Geological Survey) 

Ancient man lived in harmony with na- 
ture. His existence was precarious but he 
accepted the good and the bad as qualities 
beyond his control and he stood in awe 
at natural phenomena he could not under- 
stand. From this humble beginning evolved 
our present society which now indicts man 
for all environmental ills and assumes that 
nature can be shaped to meet his every 
need. The ability to maintain an acceptable 
environment can be hindered by failure to 
recognize basic earth processes and quality 
patterns beyond our control. With the in- 
tellectual development now achieved by 
man, it is inexcusable that we should fail 
to predict responses of nature consequent 
to our own development. Environmental 
degradation is a natural process on earth, 
Man, however, is beginning to contribute 
to that degradation in large measure in cer- 
tain areas. Man has begun to develop an 
awareness that better housekeeping of the 
earth must be practiced as he continues to 
take from the earth the things he needs 
and uses. 


PLANET EARTH IS MAN’S ABODE 
For some 5 billion years the planet Earth 


has revolved about the sun; and there is good 
reason to believe its journey will extend be- 
yond another 5 billion years. Throughout 
this period the earth has undergone con- 
stant change—mountains have risen where 
oceans formerly existed; animal and plant 
species have flourished and become extinct; 
earthquakes and volcanoes have always been 
with us; rivers and plains have appeared and 
reappeared; and glaciers have covered large 
segments of the planet many times. Although 
on Earth but a few million years at the most, 
man has in the past 200 years unraveled a 
great deal of earth history and learned how 
to use the planet to meet his growing needs 
for survival. 

As earthbound residents, we look con- 
stantly, nevertheless, to other planets. One, 
the moon, satellite of the earth, has already 
been visited and found to be totally hostile 
to man, The surface of Venus is too hot for 
us, and Mars offers little, if any hope. The 
other planets are simply out of the question. 
Man, indeed, is earthbound and we must 
learn to accept this inescapable circumstance. 

Of the billions of galaxies that exist in 
the universe, perhaps there is at least one 
other solar system like ours with a planet 
in the same solar position. Wherever that may 
be, it is beyond our reach, however great 
our expectation. We must learn to live on 
this planet throughout our full existence as 
one species. 


CIVILIZATION ALWAYS MOVES FORWARD 


Man has achieved phenomenal advance 
over 10,000 years in the face of a world popu- 
lation increase from a few million then to 
34 billion today. The complex development 
of society over this period was accomplished 
because man has an intellect that could in- 
novate, plan, acquire information, store it, 
pass it along to succeeding generations, and 
increase the level of its systemic intellect 
through research and development. What 
has often been called intellectual curiosity, as 
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directed toward our total environment, is 
really a necessity by society if it is to avert 
disaster. 

Man now truly inhabits the entire planet. 
He has crossed mountains and oceans, ex- 
plored the poles, and burrowed deeply under- 
ground. The simple but astute primitive ob- 
server of nature and natural processes has 
developed into the creative scientists who 
serves man’s mind in seeking to feed the 
technologic engines of modern society. Those 
unique quinqueremes of ancient times have 
developed into jet aircraft; simple mathe- 
matical devices that were developed sepa- 
rately in different civilizations have grown 
into complex modern computer systems; sig- 
nal drums have blossomed into telecom- 
munications systems that link hemispheres. 
Real time for man now has real meaning, and 
you are part of all of this. You cannot ignore 
nor escape your role. Your generation will do 
deeds only dreamed of by mine, just as my 
generation made a giant step from my 
father's. The status quo may have meaning 
for other species on earth; but for man there 
is no status quo because of his intellectual 
capability. 


PROJECTED RESOURCE NEEDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Let's take a look at the resource needs of 
the society that makes up the United States 
of America. We are at the apex of civiliza- 
tion, and yet within the life span of 200 mil- 
lion people now living in the United States, 
this nation will consume from the earth: 

6% quadrillion gallons of water 

7% billion tons of iron ore 

13⁄4 billion tons of aluminum ore 

1 billion tons of phosphate rock 

100 million tons of copper and so forth. 

In 40 years, our population will double. 
Just think of the added requirements of the 
next generation! 

Water usage will triple by the year 2,000 

Energy requirements will triple by the year 
2,000 

By the year 2,000 we will have to construct 
as many houses and other facilities as now 
exist in the United States. 

This staggering amount of natural mineral 
resources upon which the sustenance of the 
Nation depends imposes a tremendous task 
of new discovery, and new development. How 
can we do this without changing the char- 
acter of our environment; for society must 
also provide against excessive noise, exces- 
sive pollution, excessive degradation of the 
landscape, water-scape, and sea-scape. We do 
want the best of all worlds! 

If this be the situation for the United 
States, certainly resource needs for the rest 
of the world command even greater atten- 
tion. Developing nations seek fulfillment in 
health and economic betterment. The crust 
of the earth is worldwide and knowledge 
gained in one country can be used to good 
advantage by scientists and engineers in 
others. The crust of the earth has full poten- 
tial to provide for man’s needs if we have the 
motivation to procure and develop. The prob- 
lem for mankind is universal—planetary— 
not national. Certainly international com- 
petition cannot go on forever; wars must 
cease and man’s society must be planetized 
if the species, Homo sapiens, shall persist on 
this earth. 

If we must therefore take from the earth 
to provide for ourselves we must employ value 
judgment and trade-off concepts in deciding 
how much to take from our environment, 
where to take it, and how to leave it in the 
taking and using. Take and use we must or 
we cannot survive as a species on earth. 

THE NEED FOR RESEARCH 

If the earth shall provide the materials for 
the survival of man’s society, then a prudent 
society must provide for an intimate under- 
standing of the earth, inquiry into geologic 
processes that have operated over the span 
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of earth history, and operate today, continu- 
ing inventory of current and potential re- 
sources, and continuing effort to develop new 
techniques for information-gathering sys- 
tems. Research and technologic development 
are costly investments; but they pay off 
handsomely in long term benefits. Too often 
& society thinks only of “now.” The cumula- 
tive benefits of early endeavors, on hind- 
sight, are superb demonstration that today’s 
long term is tomorrow’s short term. Time, for 
man, is a long continuum. 

The best example of this is the basic map- 
ping systems that have been developed in 
the past. These include base topographic 
maps, geologic maps, hydrologic maps, geo- 
physical maps, geochemical maps, and the- 
matic, environmental, special subject maps. 
All of these are the products of intensive re- 
Search effort. I am concerned that the pace 
of doing this kind of work has slowed down 
in recent years and I predict that our society 
will suffer for it, Our priorities will have to 
be reordered because of increasing needs of 
a World society that has a divine right under 
God to utilize our planet’s total resources 
and to better the lot of man on earth. 


PRIMARY NATIONAL RESOURCES GOAL 


The United States, from its very inception, 
has been accused of placing too much em- 
phasis upon the accumulation of wealth and 
too much effort in raising, through industry, 
its so-called standard of living. This view 
was first stated unequivocally in 1831 by 
Alexis de Tocqueville, a French Nobleman 
who visited this country when it had 24 
States and 13 million people. Similar views 
are being stated today, as we have grown 
to 50 states and 200 million people. The 
American democracy and its free enterprise 
system is a great and successful experiment, 
the first of its kind in the history of civili- 
zation. I, personally, see nothing wrong with 
dedication of individuals, or groups, toward 
amassment of wealth through honest in- 
dustry. But in the process of achieving these 
goals our society unwittingly, or knowingly, 
has permitted deterioration of other values, 
not measurable in dollars or numbers, and 
which affect the quality of individual life in 
many ways. The growth of science and tech- 
nology in discovery and utilization of our 
basic resources has failed in some ways and 
in many places to retain or fortify man's 
natural environment. 


SOME MYTHS OF OUR ENVIRONMENT 


It is believed by many people in this coun- 
try that man alone is degrading and pol- 
luting his environment because of our mod- 
ern industrial society. Some myths, however, 
need to be destroyed. Let me cite a few 
natural earth processes to demonstrate that 
natural processes are by far the principal 
agents in modifying our environment. This 
is not to excuse or put aside what man does, 
but rather to put man’s actions in proper 
natural perspective. Those individuals who 
speak about restoring our inherited environ- 
ment of pure air, pure rain, pure water, pure 
lakes, and pure coastlines ignore the inevi- 
tability of nature. 

It has been calculated that more than 100 
million tons of fixed nitrogen in the form 
of ammonia and nitrates is annually trans- 
ferred from the atmosphere to the surface of 
the earth as part of a natural precipitation 
process. In the United States alone there 
falls upon the face of our land annually 
more than 4 million tons of table salt, 2% 
million tons of sodium sulphate, and 36 mil- 
lion tons of calcium compounds—all in 
rain water. 

Particulate matter and natural gasses dis- 
persed from the volcanoes is a continuing 
phenomenon. From three eruptions alone, 
the Krakatau eruption in Java (1883), the 
Mount Katmai eruption in Alaska (1912), 
and the Hekla eruption in Iceland (1947) 
more particulate matter in the form of dust 
and ash and more combined gases were 
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ejected into the atmosphere than from all 
of mankind’s activity. Add to current vol- 
canic processes the normal action of winds, 
forest fires, amd evaporation from the sea, 
and we can readily conclude that man is an 
insignificant agent in the total picture, al- 
though he is becoming an important agent 
in extremely local context. 

We have long been led to believe that 
water issuing from natural springs is pure 
and beneficial to health because of its purity. 
The springs issuing into the Arkansas and 
Red Rivers carry 17 tons of salt per minute. 
In the Lower Colorado River salt springs 
carry 1,500 tons of salt per day, The Lemon- 
ade Springs in New Mexico carry 900 pounds 
of sulphuric acid per million pounds of wa- 
ter, which is ten times the acid concentra- 
tion of most acid mine streams in the coun- 
try. Hot Springs in Yellowstone Park is like- 
wise many times more acidic than the typical 
acid stream in a coal mining district. The 
Azure Yampah spring in Colorado contains 
eight times the radium that the Public 
Health Service sets as a safe limit, These are 
but a few examples of the kind of pollution 
that goes on continually from natural 
springs. 

The lakes and ponds throughout geologic 
history have gone through a life cycle of 
birth, maturity, old age, and disappearance. 
No lake is truly permanent. Some of our in- 
land Jakes during their mature stage be- 
come more salty than the ocean itself. The 
Great Salt Lake is nearing its dying stages. 
Once 20,000 sq. mi. in area, (Lake Bonne- 
ville), it is now only 950 sq. mi. in area. 
Many thousands of years ago it was essen- 
tially a fresh water lake, fed during the plu- 
vial period of the Great Ice Age, and now it 
is about ten times as salty as sea water. 

We frequently hear that Lake Erie is dead. 
This is pure rubbish. Lake Erie is the shal- 
lowest of the Great Lakes, was created about 
20,000 years ago and, barring another Ice 
Age, has several thousand of years yet to go 
before senility. The western part of the 
lake is extremely shallow and receives a large 
amount of natural organic material trans- 
ported from the surrounding terrain, Here 
is where the algae growth has always been 
present. Lake Erie has continually produced 
about 50% of the fish catch of the entire 
Great Lakes system, consistently over the 
past 100 years. This is not a mark of a dead 
lake. Green Bay, of Lake Michigan, so named 
by the first settlers because of the green col- 
or of the algae so prevalent in the Bay is, 
like the western shallow part of Lake Erie, 
the source of a great amount of organic mat- 
ter. The food supply for aquatic life is high 
in these environments. The oxygen supply, 
unfortunately, diminishes as algae growth 
increases, as this portion of the lake becomes 
more and more shallow and as organic ma- 
terial is swept into the water, whether from 
natural or human sources. Every lake or 
pond, whether natural or man-made, faces 
a similar life history. Man can certainly bet- 
ter or worsen a natural situation like this. 

The rivers of our nation are being called 
dirty because of the works of man, We must 
understand that the river systems of the land 
are the natural transport systems for sedi- 
ment washed downhill by the rains that fall 
upon the land. It is estimated that the Mis- 
sissipp!i River carries into the Gulf a load of 
more than 2 million tons of sediment per day. 
This is equivalent to the load of 40,000 
freight cars. The Colorado River carries into 
Lake Mead about 40,000 tons per day. The 
Paria River in Arizona is probably the dirtiest 
river in the world, It carries 500 times, as 
much sediment as the Mississippi River per 
unit volume of water. Thisis a continuing 
condition year after year. Chemicals are also 
transported by , streams in „phenomenal 
amounts. The Brazos River of Texas, for ex- 
ample, transports 25,000 tons of. dissolved 
salt per day. Peace Creek in Florida carries 
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twice the concentration of fluoride that is 
harmful to teeth. Many rivers and streams 
throughout the nation have natural qualities 
that do not meet the public health standards 
for drinking water. 

The ocean has been the natural waste sink 
for the large-scale, natural pollution process 
of the earth. The character of the ocean itself 
has changed slowly throughout geologic time, 
while it has continually supported abundant 
life of all varieties. 


MAN AS A GEOLOGIC AGENT 


It must be quite evident that, although 
natural earth processes dwarf the actions of 
man in a total context, man'can become a 
major geologic agent in a specific or local 
context. This inter reaction of man with 
nature is without question a most important 
issue of future years. In a society that has 
reached maturity in the industrial sense, the 
issue of environmental alteration becomes 
more and more acute. It is within this frame- 
work that certain actions 100 or 200 years ago 
are now considered sinful. 

The philosophy of engineering project costs 
is being modified to allow for certain actions 
which in the past were not factored into our 
cost analyses. A mineral resource, for exam- 
ple, should not be developed unless it is rich 
enough to support proper restoration or re- 
utilization of the land. A major pipeline tra- 
versing Alaska some 800 miles should not be 
constructed without added safeguards to pro- 
tect the natural environment. Offshore drill- 
ing for petroleum should not be endorsed 
without the added cost of providing maxi- 
mum safeguards against pollution. Cities and 
industries should not use the water available 
from natural sources without factoring in 
the cost. of returning the water to a usable 
state. The smokestacks of our refineries and 
energy plants must not treat materials that 
put unwanted matter into our air. Reservoirs 
are constructed and rivers are diverted. These 
problems and others like them are familiar 
to all of you. The science and technology 
which has made possible the great advance of 
mankind can surely pay attention to these 
matters and resolve them. 

Who will bear the cost, however? Who will 
make the policy decisions? We know that 
government agencies have been urged by 
the people to regulate these matters, but who 
will pay the cost, I ask, for what I am con- 
vinced science and technolegy can do to 
ameliorate the situation. It must. be the 
people. Whether through their tax partici- 
pation or whether it be in the higher cost of 
a product, the people must pay the cost both 
in dollars and in landscape changes for taking 
from the environment what mankind needs. 
We who represent science and technology can 
show how resources can be utilized with 
minimal alteration or degradation of the en- 
vironment. We can do this, however, only by 
making a complete inventory of cause and 
effect—in other words—spelling out our costs 
and trade offs in more than just dollars. 
President Nixon and Secretary Hicke! have 
spoken of this on many occasions. 


A GREATER ROLE FOR ENGINEERING 


Throughout history engineering accom- 
plishment has been a magnificent measure 
of human achievement, particularly where 
new challenges were posed. Daring projects, 
planned on basic natural laws, carefully 
monitored in the design and construction 
stages, became on hindsight well-conceived 
operations, For those times the ancient irri- 
gation system of Mesopotamia, the Roman 
aqueduct, the pyramids were utterly fantastic 
operations. The hot water supply at Eath, 
England still functions perfectly almost 2,000 
years after its construction. Today the 
Hoover Dam, the Open Pit at Bingham, Utah, 
the Golden Gate Bridge or the Hudson River 
Tunnel mark great ventures of our own era. 

Although the engineering profession today 
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is recOgnized as one which gets things done, 
itis also recognized as one that is essentially 
pragmatic in acquiring maximum integrity 
ofistructure and function-at minimum cost. 
A new ethic for engineering is evolving. More 
and more concern is being directed to areas 
of social impact arising from waste products 
disposal and environmental degradation. 

In the 1969 Christmas Pageant of Peace in 
Washington, D.C. pine trees marked a path 
for the States of the Union—each tree for a 
state. These trees had been supplied by a 
private company in the Midwest and grown 
on restored lands where ugly coal strip mines 
had disrupted the landscape. The mining 
venture here was but an incident in a time 
plan. How proud I was to see this; but so few 
people know of it and other cases like it. So 
many are angry over chemical wastes dumped 
into lakes and rivers and gaseous products 
from smelters and coal-burning smoke stacks 
emitted to the air, And their numbers are 
increasing! 

The value of the extractive mineral. re- 
sources in the United States is currently in 
the order of $30 billion annually. This in- 
cludes both the energy and hard mineral 
resources. The impact of that part of the en- 
gineering profession responsible for this 
mineral production, and its subsequent use 
in the economy, is profound on the mainte- 
nance of our way of life. American industry 
is in trouble, however, because of past 
abuses to the environment which admitted- 
ly have been magnified or distorted by some 
critics..Profit has become an ugly word and 
the concept of service to mankind derived 
from engineering practice is being ridiculed 
in many places. We are in the midst of a con- 
flict between the need to develop our re- 
sources and the need to preserve our en- 
vironment—both for the benefit of man- 
kind. In your chosen profession of engi- 
neering you will be very much involved— 
you will be subject to pressures from both 
sides and you must be responsive. Do not be 
silent under attack. 

You yotihg graduates will one day be lead- 
ers in your profession. The principal obliga- 
tion of leadership is to be alert to the issues, 
to make tough value judgments, to be forth- 
right in your expressions to management and 
to the community, to seek facts but, in the 
absence of total facts, to have the courage 
to make gut decisions with a constant edge 
toward people and people's problems. This is 
your quest—a quest for balance. 

You may have read the words expressed 
by H. L. Keenleyside of Canada before a 
United Nations Scientific Conference. They 
came from a poem of James Russell Lowell 
in his tribute to Cromwell. More than any- 
thing else they represent the philosophic 
view I am presenting to you today. Let me 
give those words to you now: 


“New times demand new measures and new 
men; 

The World advances, and in time outgrows 

The laws that in our father’s day were best; 

And doubtless, after us some better scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth.” 


God be with you in your life’s endeavor. 
Never, Never, shade the Truth. Thank you! 


WESTERN UNION SERVICE TO 
CONGRESS LAGS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on many oc- 
casions in recent months, I have dis- 
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covered that important telegrams from 
constituents were arriving in my con- 
gressional office after the vote occurred 
in the House. As the pattern continued, I 
began to check carefully only to discover 
that the timelag between the time some 
telegrams arrive and the time they are 
delivered is inconceivably long, and so 
long as to render them useless. 

The most glaring example occurred 
just today. I requested important infor- 
mation from my State on pending legis- 
lation. As the vote approached, the tele- 
graphed information still had not ar- 
rived, so I telephoned the Governor's of- 
fice and had the text of the telegram 
dictated. 

The telegram finally arrived, dated as 
having been received at 12:58 a.m., yet 
it was not delivered to. my office. until 
3:45 p.m. At the same time, a telegram 
was delivered that had been received by 
Western Union at 8:31 a.m. 

Mr. Speaker, this is deplorable service 
from a company that is trusted by the 
sender for speed and accuracy. I sug- 
gest that the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration investigate this service, and 
if my experiences are being shared by 
other Members, that they join me in this 
complaint. 


VIOLENCE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, the right 
to assemble to petition the Government 
is a basic democratic privilege of a free 
people. In the United States, it is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

As much as I respect and cherish this 
right of the people, I have become 
alarmed at the violence which permeates 
antiwar demonstrations here in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mr. Speaker, I requested the District 
of Columbia government to compile sta- 
tistics for me, which indicate the num- 
ber of arrests made during recent demon- 
Strations, and the cost to the taxpayers 
in terms of damage to public and pri- 
vate property, police overtime, and clean- 
up details. The point I want to make is 
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that the right to peaceful assembly is 
worth the cost to the taxpayers in the 
protection we should afford demonstra- 
tors as well as the necessary cleanup 
which follows any massive gathering of 
people. But the taxpayers should not 
have to pay for people who by design 
provoke violence and who abuse their 
rights. 

Since January of last year, antiwar 
demonstrations which started with the 
inauguration ceremonies of the Presi- 
dent have cost the taxpayers $1,581,236 
in police overtime and cleanup alone, not 
to mention the thousands of dollars in 
time consumed in courts and adminis- 
trative procedures prior to and following 
demonstrations. 

Damage to public property and to pri- 
vate property in Washington, D.C., has 
exceeded $450,000. At least 39 police of- 
ficers sustained injuries and at least 730 
demonstrators and on-lookers. 

These figures cover four demonstra- 
tions, including those at the inaugura- 
tion, the October and November mora- 
torium demonstrations and the most re- 
cent May 1970 antiwar demonstrations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am greatly concerned 
about reports reaching me that veteran, 
professional demonstrators are telling 
prospective demonstrators that they can 
come to the Nation’s Capital and partici- 
pate in demonstrations, and if they are 
arrested during violence of any type, 
they can get off with very minor penal- 
ties. A look at the statistics on arrests 
and disposition of cases unfortunately 
confirms the fact that most participants 
arrested do indeed get off lightly. 

It is a practice in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the Board of Judges to set a 
“collateral” for arrests of various of- 
fenses. The standard collateral used dur- 
ing demonstrations ranges from $5 to 
$25. Only recently, during the demon- 
stration at American University here was 
the collateral raised to $50, and it was 
done so during the last day of the nearly 
week-old confrontations which took part 
in the American University area. 

The rather ridiculously low collat- 
eral amounts to a small fine. The ar- 
rested individual puts up the $5, $10 or 
$25 in lieu of being taken into custody. 
He can forfeit it, and that is the end of 
his case. 

It is no small wonder that less than 
20 percent of the arrested persons during 
demonstrations actually went to court, 

during the last four demonstrations. 
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Mr. Speaker, I believe my colleagues 
will agree that perhaps we need to study 
the feasibility of legislation which will 
limit the discretionary power of the 
Board of Judges to set such low collateral 
penalties. As a more effective deterrent, 
we may need a $50 minimum across the 
board on offenses, or a selective proce- 
dure whereby at least some of the of- 
fenses, such as the throwing of missiles, 
destruction of property and. defacing of 
property, have a higher collateral re- 
quirement. I note with particular interest 
that while there is a Federal statute set- 
ting a rather stiff penalty for mutilation 
of the U.S. flag, five persons during the 
inaugural demonstrations forfeited a 
mere $25 collateral and that was the full 
extent of their punishment. If we are to 
have respect for the law, then laws must 
be obeyed and violators must be prose- 
cuted, and I wonder why these five per- 
sons were allowed such light penalties. 

A look at the charts will bring imme- 
diately to mind the thought that it is no 
wonder why people come to demonstra- 
tions in Washington, D.C., and have little 
fear of participating in unlawful or de- 
structive activity. 

It appears to me that the Corporation 
Counsel’s Office should review their pro- 
cedures, and I encourage them to recom- 
mend to the Board of Judges more ade- 
quate steps to deal with unlawful activi- 
ties during demonstrations, and in par- 
ticular, procedures regarding collateral. 
Likewise, I believe Congress needs to 
make a full study of the procedures used, 
and perhaps legislation in this field is not 
only warranted, but long overdue. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
charts in this text. I am including fig- 
ures for the 1967 demonstration along 
with the January 1969, October 1969, No- 
vember 1969, and May 1970 antiwar dem- 
onstration, along with injuries and cost 
figures. I am enclosing, as a sample of 
the breakdown of cost figures, a chart 
showing the cost to the District of Colum- 
bia government for the antiwar demon- 
stration in May of this year, and No- 
vember of last year. 

Vietnam war moratorium and Three Sisters 
Bridge, Oct. 15, 1969 
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NEW MOBILIZATION AND VIETNAM EMBASSY DEMONSTRATIONS NOV. 14 THROUGH NOV. 17, 1969 
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PEACE MARCH, AMERICAN UNIVERSITY DEMONSTRATION, AND HEW DEMONSTRATION, MAY 8 THROUGH MAY 14, 1970 
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INJURIES/COST—ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATIONS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


October 1967 January 1969 October 1969 November 1969 May 1970 


Injuries: 
a. To police officers Seba Coo Mae tinted 0 E E ak CAG Neen ses None 
b. To military personnel ve y None 
c. To demónstrators/onlookers.. ARE LA None 
Estimated damage to public and private | property.. x « None 
Estimated cost to Government for police overtime and cleanup i $27, 422 


1 Unknown. 2 Major portion were those treated for exposure to tear gas. 


SUMMARY OF COSTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATION OF MAY 9-10, 1970 


Funds Funds 

$ d absorbed i absorbed 

Direct Indirect t by i i by 

Agency ts agency ed Agency agency 


Office of the epn mla i $253 Fire Department. 

Public Affairs Office.. > 68 ___ A 68 268 _..._..... | Juvenile Court 

Corporation Counsel- 7 x Department of Corrections.. 
Personne! Office. w 417 Recreation Department.. 
Office of Community Services. 71 1 National Park Service.. 
Department of Bh Services. Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Office of Civil D - 2,722 2 2,722 Public Health 

Department of Economic Development. . 2 x 
Youth Opportunity Services 396 ~ 396 396 Department of Highways and Traffic. 
Coroner's Office Sanitary Engineering 

Zoning Commission. 
Metropolitan Police 


Source: Office of Budget and Executive Management, May 22, 1970. 


ANTIWAR DEMONSTRATION OF NOV, 13-15, COSTS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Funds 


$ absorbed 
Direct Indirect Total Direct Indirect Total by 
Agency costs costs costs Agency costs agency 


Corporation Counsel $3,399 Public Schools $937 
Department of General Services 9 | Recreation Department___- E 4,2 3 4,209 
Department of Economic Development.. 232 National Park Service aide Fe Ree 

ice of the Coroner 445 __ 593 445 445 Department of Public Health 35, 795 
Metropolitan Police : Department of Public Welfare... - x 9, 508 z 9,508 
Fire Department 64; gies 5, 642 5,642 | Department of Highways and Traffic. ___ k à 17,956 
Office of Civil Defense... --.....-... 2. s af weave 2,995 | Department of Sanitary Engineering. ai 6, 006 


or 681, 523 7,191 688,714 191,471 497, 243 


Source: Office of Budget and Executive Department, Nov. 26, 1969. 
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THE SOYBEAN REVITALIZATION 
TOOK COURAGE—A TRIBUTE TO 
THE HARDIN AND PALMBY POLI- 
CIES 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, to those 
who are interested in the prosperity of 
the soybean producer, I wish today to 
call attention to some basic facts about 
soybeans and especially the current mar- 
ket prices for soybeans. Today’s Wall 
Street Journal indicates that the free 
market price is about 10 cents per bushel 
above the 1969 level. The current market 
price structure is a reflection of the basic 
fact that a market oriented price support 
policy and astute market expanding op- 
erations replaced the previous uneco- 
nomic market destroying policies. For 
the wisdom of this new policy, I am to- 
day paying tribute to Secretary Hardin 
and his excellent Assistant Secretary 
Palmby. 

If we are to fully appreciate the di- 
mensions of the accomplishment of this 
team, we must understand the problems 
left by the previous administration. Let 
us examine the following adverse in- 
herited factors: 

First. Soybean carryover stocks had 
leaped to 324.4 million bushels—nine 
times greater than the September 1, 1966 
carryover—and over three times the level 
considered as a desirable carryover by 
several study groups. 

Second. The September 1, 1969 invest- 
ment by CCC, under loan and in inven- 
tory, covered about 337 million bushels 
with a value of $857 million. Annual in- 
terest and storage alone was costing $100 
million. 

Third. Until 1966, when the price sup- 
port was raised from $2.25 to $2.50 per 
bushel, soybeans had been experiencing 
steady growth in markets and produc- 
tion. Demand had been increasing at a 9 
percent annual rate through 1965, but in 
the 1966-68 period, the increase dropped 
to only 4 percent. The uneconomic loan 
level created stagnation in a commodity 
which had been the fastest growing one 
among all the crops. 

Fourth. Primarily as a result of the 
uneconomic loan for soybeans in the 
United States, Russian sunflower and 
Canadian and European rapeseed pro- 
duction were stimulated. The expanded 
production and exports of oil from these 
foreign oilseed crops were made pos- 
sible because of lower prices than U.S. 
produced soybean oil. The result was a 
considerable loss of hard-won dollar 
markets for oil. Some oil was actually 
imported. 

Fifth. Under present legislation, when 
soybeans are supported, cottonseed must 
also be supported in a fair relationship 
to soybeans. Under this related program, 
CCC acquired from the 1968 crop about 
300 million pounds of cottonseed oil and 
about 140,000 tons of cottonseed meal— 
at a cost of about $50 million. 

Sixth. Imports of competitive fishmeal 
increased sharply with deleterious effects 
on our balance of payments. 
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Facing this adverse combination of 
factors, Secretary Hardin declared: 

Continuation of trends prevailing for the 
past two years could, in the long run, have 
a destructive effect upon the soybean in- 
dustry and upon producer income from the 
crop. Further, if the current price-support 
level is continued another year, the result- 
ing CCC investment in soybeans could prove 
to be disastrous, 

Economists estimate that continuation of 
the program as it was for the past two years 
with support at $2.50 per bushel would 
cause a buildup in carryover stocks of soy- 
beans to $600 million bushels or more by 
the end of the 1970-71 marketing year. Such 
a carryover would mean a CCC investment 
and cost exceeding $1.5 billion and would 
force soybean prices to remain under loan 
levels. While the dollar volume of all com- 
modities owned by CCC is not at a record- 
high level, the CCC price-support loan in- 
ventory of all commodities is at an all-time 
high volume since the start of the price- 
support programs. 


It took a rare type of courage to adjust 
the price support level to realistic levels. 
The wisdom of this action is now ap- 
parent—both domestic disappearance 
and exports have increased sharply. The 
extent and the significance of this devel- 
opment is revealed in the following 
statistics: 

First. In the current marketing year, 
following the adjustment in the loan, 
U.S. soybean processing will increase by 
about 115 to 125 million bushels to about 
725 million bushels—the largest 1-year 
increase in history. The result will be a 
cash purchase by crushers from farmers 
and the CCC amounting to $1.75 billion— 
an increase of $275 million over a year 
earlier. 

Second. In the 10 years prior to 1966, 
U.S. soybean exports increased an aver- 
age of 18 million bushels each year. But 
in 1966 through 1968, the average in- 
crease was only 12 million bushels. In 
the current marketing year—under a 
reduced loan—exports will increase al- 
most 115 million bushels—the largest 1- 
year increase in history. Soybean ex- 
porters will increase their cash purchases 
from farmers and CCC to almost $1 bil- 
lion—an increase of over $250 million. 
Flexibility is the key. 

Third. Dollar exports of soybeans and 
products will be a plus factor to our bal- 
ance of payments of about $1.5 billion. 
Soybeans are the largest earner of dollar 
exchange of any agricultural commodity. 

Fourth. Stocks of soybeans hanging 
over the market will decrease by about 
75 million bushels by September 1, 1970. 

Fifth. Rather than being a drain on 
the budget, CCC is receiving some $400 
million from sales of soybeans to the 
trade at prices not less than 110 percent 
of the loan plus carrying charges plus 
some $50 million from sales of cotton- 
seed products. 

I do not wish to leave the impression 
that all of this resulted from the price 
support adjustment. Rather it was a 
combination of events which when added 
to the flexibility introduced by Messrs. 
Hardin and Palmby enabled the soybean 
pricing structure to remain flexible 
enough to respond to changes in demand. 

The demand for U.S. soybeans and soy- 
bean products rises and falls with over- 
all changes in demand for fats and oils 
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and available competing products. This 
relates not only to changes in weather 
conditions, but also to long-term influ- 
ences, such as expansion in palm and 
coconut plantations, butter and lard pro- 
duction, and overall trends in available 
supply, including monopolistic decisions 
made in the U.S.S.R. with respect to sales 
of sunfiower oil. We must never overlook 
the competition. We must be able to meet 
the challenges and overcome them. 

Reduced Russian sunflower seed and 
Peruvian fishmeal supplies improved 
U.S. trading opportunities. 

Everything possible was done to work 
with producers, exporters and foreign 
importers in the field of market devel- 
opment. This included technical assist- 
ance, improved grade standards and 
promotional activities. 

However, there were additional actions 
taken and proposed actions resisted 
which have meant much to attaining 
these effective and excellent results. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIONS TAKEN 


First. Public Law 480: For the first 
time Public Law 480 agreements for edible 
oils were announced prior to and during 
harvest so that farmers could share 
more fully in the price and income bene- 
fits of the program. 

Second. Cottonseed product sales: The 
economic sophistication of the Hardin- 
Palmby team and knowledge of the in- 
terrelationships between the various fats 
and oils are further demonstrated by 
the manner in which cottonseed oil sales 
were handled. Over 300 million pounds 
of CCC-owned cotton oil from the 1958 
crop have been sold for export to special 
markets at rising prices. No cottonseed 
oil is overhanging the market. 

Third. The lard export subsidy: The 
EEC common agricultural policy for lard 
came into effect on July 1, 1967. The 
EEC Commission announced an export 
subsidy of 2.72 cents per pound for lard 
effective July 1, 1967. Effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1968, the subsidy on lard was 
increased to 3.02 cents per pound. On 
February 27, 1968, the export subsidy 
on lard was increased to 3.18 cents per 
pound, and on May 27 the subsidy 
was further increased to 3.35 cents per 
pound. 

This policy adversely affected the 
competitive position of the United States 
in foreign lard markets, particularly the 
U.K. which accounts for a major share 
of the world’s lard imports. Total U.S. 
exports of lard declined from 459 mil- 
lion pounds—55 percent of world lard 
trade—during 1961-63 to less than 30 
percent in the 1968 fiscal year. 

The effect of the EEC lard export sub- 
sidy on world markets resulted in very 
serious injury to U.S. farmers in terms of 
income loss from international trade. 
The loss of markets to subsidized lard ex- 
ports, forced large quantities of lard back 
into U.S. consumption channels, and not 
only displaced edible oils in many for- 
mulations, but also depressed lard and 
edible oil prices. 

The United States discussed the impli- 
cations of the EEC lard export subsidy 
with the Common Market during 1968. 
We requested them to eliminate this 
subsidy because of the adverse effects on 
the United States. We were unsuccessful 
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in this effort. The conclusion was 
reached in December 1968 that a US. 
export subsidy of 2 cents per pound was 
essential—if we were not to be even 
further disadvantaged. 

The new administration reviewed this 
program on the basis of the supply-de- 
mand situation and decided that the pro- 
gram could be well implemented by a 50 
percent reduction in the export subsidy— 
with great savings to the taxpayer. Ex- 
ports and shipments of lard are expected 
to exceed 400 million pounds this market- 
ing year. 

The current export subsidy program 
has enabled us to recapture much of our 
normal share of the U.K. market. It has 
been of major significance in increasing 
farm income from hog production—pos- 
sibly as much as $70 to $80 million. 
These exports are being paid for in hard 
currency, thus assisting in meeting our 
balance-of-payments problem. 

RESISTANCE TO PRESSURE FOR ALLOTMENTS 


This administration has resisted the 
proponents of high price supports and 
acreage limitations for soybeans. As re- 
céntly as August 10, 1969, the American 
Soybean Association—the major soy- 
bean producer group, passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

We favor continuing to keep soybeans free 
of acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 


The National Soybean Processors. As- 
sociation has come to similar conclu- 
sions. 

The Hardin-Palmby team recognizes 
that. the American Soybean industry 
must be flexible enough at all times to 
respond quickly to changes in demand. 
There is no indication anywhere that 
anyother country would share in the 
burden of acreage limitation. The effect 
of acreage allotments on our part would 
be to concede a major part of the total 
market growth to our competition. Acre- 
age controls would restrict. markets 
rather than expand them. Also, funda- 
mentally adding another crop to the list 
of those invloved in acreage limitation 
would place a needless obstacle in the 
way of efficient farm operation. 

If the soybean industry is to continue 
to expand, price support policies need to 
be such that soybeans, oil and meal can 
be offered in the market at competitive 
prices. Support at levels which price soy- 
beans, oil or meal out of the market plus 
acreage restrictions would soon mean 
loss of markets to competitive products. 
In the Jonger run this could result in loss 
of income for soybean producers. In the 
shorter run the domestic feeders would 
have to pay substantially higher prices 
for soybean meal. Labor use at U.S. proc- 
essing plants and in the transport indus- 
try would decrease. 

Thirty-five years of Government price 
supports have already demonstrated 
that high price supports inevitably bring 
rigid controls to an agricultural com- 
modity. The net result is usually a ceil- 
ing over an industry’s growth and mar- 
ket opportunity. The net result is usually 
high Government costs. Worst of all, 
farmers end up with loss of market out- 
lets to competing commodities, including 
synthetics. High support levels subsidize 
competitors at home and abroad. 
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Acreage controls for soybeans with at- 
tendant loan rates above competitive 
levels would provide an umbrella for for- 
eign expansion of oilseed production, 
large imports of fishmeal, and use of a 
synthetic feed—urea. 

EEC. PROPOSALS FOR TAXES ON SOYBEAN 
PRODUCTS 

On December 9, 1968, Mr. Sicco Mans- 
holt—vice president of the Commission 
of the European Community and its 
principal agricultural spokesman—an- 
nounced that the commission was about 
to propose a consumption tax of $60 per 
metric ton on vegetable oils and $30 per 
metric ton on cake and meal, This meas- 
ure would be designed to help solve the 
mounting butter surplus problem in the 
Community by adversely affecting non- 
EEC members. 

In response to this, the Hardin- 
Palmby response was to tell the officials 
of the Community that their proposed 
action would reduce sharply the Com- 
munity’s imports of oilseeds and oilseed 
products and would result in a massive 
impairment of the present access avail- 
able to American imports under GATT. 
They made it clear that this would leave 
the United States no choice but to re- 
taliate on a large scale against the prod- 
ucts their countries sell us. Our retalia- 
tion. might include such important ex- 
ports as European automobiles, type- 
writers, office equipment, wines, and 
similar items that Americans buy from 
them in large amounts. 

The response to the community said 
that what it does to its agriculture is 
more than an agricultural matter—it 
concerns the whole economy of Western 
Europe. If the cost te help European agri- 
culture is high, then let their industry 
pay the expense—but not ask the United 
States to pay it. Swift reprisal will result 
from such a violation to the GATT. 

There is strong support of American 
agricultural and trade groups in efforts 
to keep Community markets open. The 
Federal Government continues to make 
strong representation to the: Community 
through all available channels. This is a 
very important matter on which we in 
the Congress stand together with the 
executive branch. i 

Our latest’ information is that the 
European Community will not institute 
these taxes this year. We, as the elected 
representatives of hundreds of thousands 
oilseed producers, will continue to watch 
this situation most carefully. We continue 
an extremely strong position in oppo- 
sition ‘to the proposed taxes. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON FATS AND OILS 


On another front, there continues to be 
expressions of support in some foreign 
quarters for the development of a type of 
international fats and oils agreement 
even in face of the failure of these types 
of agreements. I support the vigorous op- 
position of the U.S. Government to this 
concept as an inhibition upon the natural 
ability of U.S. soybeans and soybean 
products to compete effectively in world 
markets. Restrictions upon international 
trade in commodities, through such 
agreements, only imposes upon producers 
and processors of such commodities, the 
denial of the benefits of free trade. 
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Not only is there a side range in com- 
petition and sources of supply, but most 
of the major oils are byproducts. As a re- 
sult, the technical complexity in the 
market for oils and fats is so great that 
the fixing of market prices, quotas, or 
market shares is unworkable. 

I have devoted considerable thought to 
the major significance of this great crop 
to U.S. agriculture and agribusiness and 
especially the major positive contribu- 
tions of the Hardin-Palmby team. I trust 
that my colleagues will study these mat- 
ters, especially in view of the relative and 
growing importance of this commodity— 
the No. 2 source of cash receipts from 
sales of all crops. 


RECYCLING PROGRAMS NEED 
PUBLIC SUPPORT 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19, the House passed the Resource 
Recovery Act authorizing an intensified 
Federal effort to encourage new and bet- 
ter ways of meeting the problems of solid 
waste disposal. This much-needed legis- 
lation had my support. What is also 
needed, however, is for efforts in this 
area from the private sector as well, and 
in this regard I was encouraged by the 
editorial appearing in the Jackson Citi- 
zen Patriot, Jackson, Mich., Saturday, 
June 20, 1970, drawing attention to 
cleanup programs recently launched in 
Michigan, dealing directly with problems 
of junk cars and throw-away bottles. Be- 
cause of the widespread interest in these 
areas, I am pleased to insert the editorial 
in the RECORD: 


RECYCLING PROGRAMS NEED PUBLIC SUPPORT 


Showcase environmental clean-up pro- 
grams were launched this week in two Mich- 
igan cities and the final results could give 
some indication of what industry and the 
public can do to help solve pollution 
problems. 

In the Traverse City area, General Motors 
is financing a program-to collect and scrap 
abandoned or non-operable autos. 

»In the Ann Arbor. area Owens-Illinois. is 
paying one cent.a pound for waste glass and 
cars are lined up waiting to dispose of those 
non-returnable bottles. 

Both waste collection programs are inno- 
vative attempts at recycling the waste prod- 
ucts’ of our industrial ‘and commercial 
society. 

Cars in the Traverse City area that are be- 
yond repair will be hauled td a scrap yard 
at General Motor’s expense and later melted 
down and the.metal reused. 

Owens-Illinois plans to melt down the 
throwaways and form them into new glass 
containers. Part of the glass will also be used 
in ‘ah experimental paving material called 
“glasphalt.” 

Recycling of: society’s ‘wastes has always 
been an exciting concept; but one that has 
met little success,except on small scale plans. 

The, use of, industrial by-products to make 
additional new products has met with more 
success and resulted, in some cases, in cheap 
néw Taw materials, — 

The Ann Arbor and’ Traverse City projects 
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are relatively small in scale and admittedly, 
the results are not in. 

The public in both locales seems to have 
embraced the projects, something. that is 
vitally necessary when all the public hot 
air on environmental pollution has cooled. 

For without public concern and coopera- 
tion, the projects are doomed to failure. In 
Ann Arbor the cars were lined up at a 
shopping center where the glass bottles were 
being collected. 

The newness of the projects may prompt 
immediate respomse; the question remains 
what the public response would be if the 
project continued for a period of months 
or years. 

It is estimated that there are 2,000-3,000 
inoperable automobiles in the Traverse City 
area. In a small section of Philadelphia this 
year concerned citizens counted that. many 
abandoned automobiles on their streets and 
hauled them away. 

Junk dealers in Traverse City who are the 
immediate benefactors. of the car reclama- 
tion project so far are skeptical. They don't 
think the public will respond in any way 
like General Motors would like it to respond. 

They think the project will claim a few 
hundred cars and then peter out as the en- 
thusiasm wanes, 

Their skepticism is reflectant of many en- 
vironmental observers and scientists who 
feel the debate over environmental ruin has 
generated a lot of rhetoric but little action 
on the part of the public. Everyone says they 
want to play the game but they haven't 
learned the rules. 

The shoe that pollution militants have 
been trying to put on industry is about to be 
on the public. 

It will be up to the public to see if the 
shoe fits. 


MALAGASY REPUBLIC INDEPEND- 
ENCE DAY ANNIVERSARY 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to make note of 
the 10th anniversary of the independence 
of the Malagasy Republic which will ‘be 
celebrated on June 26, 1970. In actuality, 
Madagascar’s tradition of independence 
goes much further back than 10 years, 
for it existed as a kingdom in the preco- 
lonial period. Since 1867, when the 
United States concluded a commercial 
convention with the traditional ruler 
of the island, we have had an un- 
broken friendship with the people of 
Madagascar. 

At this time in history the Malagasy 
Government is supporting our efforts for 
peace and freedom around the world, 
and has shown its support for our explo- 
ration of space by generously allowing us 
to use Malagasy soil for a space tracking 
facility. The island of Madagascar is an 
important supplier of vanilla and cloves 
to the United States. We also import 
graphite, mica, and coffee from the 
Malagasy Republic. 

Madagascar’s illustrious President— 
who. has held his post since independ- 
ence—is Philibert Tsiranana, a staunch 
friend of the West. I congratulate him 
and the people of Madagascar as they 
complete the first 10 years of their Re- 
public’s cherished independence. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
OUR HEALTH CARE CRISIS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing crisis in our health care delivery 
system profoundly affects not only the 
welfare of each of us today but the qual- 
ity of life of generations of Americans to 
come. 

Following are the interesting and can- 
did remarks of Dr. Robert Q. Marston, 
Director of the National Institutes of 
Health, concerning the alarmingly low 
priority assigned to health care programs 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare; and the increasing 
politicization of appointments to key 
health positions in HEW. Dr. Marston's 
comments appeared in an article written 
by Victor Cohn of the Washington Post: 
America’s HEALTH CRISIS HELD TRACEABLE TO 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
(By Victor Cohn) 

America is in a health crisis, but health Is 
eternally third in attention at the troubled 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Welfare and education, costing more, in- 
evitably come first in a secretary's attention. 

The result is that a full-scale federal at- 
tack on: health problems has never been de- 
veloped, eyen while the country faces serious 
crises of health manpower, organization and 
costs. 

These are opinions of Dr. Robert Q. Mars- 
ton, director of the National Institutes of 
Health, and a conspicuous lone survivor 
among a “big three” of operating agency 
heads at the stormy department. 

He stated them in a two-hour interview. 
Just doing so may have taken some courage. 
The past six weeks have seen the firing of 
both ‘Dr, Joseph English, director of the 
Health Services and Mental Health Adminis- 
tration, and Dr. Stanley Yolles, director. of 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 

Both resigned at Nixon administration re- 
quest after criticizing some of its health poli- 
cies’ and’ bucking injection of politics into 
health jobs. 

Marston said he. too has quarreled with 
some such injections, while accepting others. 
There have been persistent rumors—called 
“untrue” by some sources—that he too has 
been “‘slated to go,” and that his job, like the 
one English held, will be changed from a ca- 
reer to a political appointment. 

Marston said, “I have been asked to stay,” 
and “Ihave heard nothing, except in the 
newspapers,” about any change in job status. 

“I would not accept a Schedule C Job”— 
that is, a political one—he said flatly. 


MALEK CALLED “REASONABLE” 


He said he has opposed department. st- 
tempts to set new policy on some issues. 
But he also said he has found “a reasonable 
attitude” in the office of Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Frederic V. Malek—viewed by some as 
one of the administration’s main political 
manipulators in HEW—despite several re- 
cent “concerns” and “problems.” 

These, he said, include having to get de- 
partment approval of both NIH administra- 
tors and. NIH advisers in fields like cancer 
and heart disease. They include trying to get 
more money for such health needs as rescu- 
ing medical schools in danger of going broke. 

Marston is 47 years old, a handsome and 
personable man, a former medical professor 
and dean named NIH head by HEW Secretary 
Wilbur Cohen in 1968. 
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The academic medical community, NIH’s 
main constituent, strongly supports him. 
“We think he’s done a very good job,” said 
Dr. John Cooper, president of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. 

Cooper said “we are terribly disturbed” at 
the administration’s making English’s old job 
“a political rather than professional appoint- 
ment,” and “we strongly oppose any such 
action regarding the heads of NIH or NIMH.” 
He made it clear that the nation’s medical 
school deans have serious reservations about 
some of the acts of top HEW officials. 

Marston spoke no ill at all of anyone higher. 

Point by point, he said: 

He believes a basic problem of U.S. health 
is simply that any HEW secretary must, by 
dollar and political importance, pay first 
attention to welfare (which includes Medicare 
and Medicaid, second to education and third 
to health. But health problems need more 
attention than.they are getting, he believes, 
and the chief health official—now merely 
an assistant seeretary—‘should be” a full 
under secretary. 

There is “general agreement now with the 
Secretary’s office” that Marston and col- 
leagues will be allowed to pick scientific 
members of NIH advisory councils, but “we 
will expect more review and suggestions” on 
public, non-medical members, However, he 
conceded, there, have been delays in ap- 
proval of even scientific advisers. 

There is also more screening now of NIH 
officials. Under previous administrations, 
Marston said, all career appointments from 
GS 16s up—the “supergrades’—had to be 
cleared by the secretary's office. Now this 
has been extended to GS 15s (officials who 
start at $22,885 a year; they include deputy 
or assistant directors of NIH research in- 
stitutes). But “I haven't been turned down 
on a recommendation,” Marston said. 

There have been no drastic effects at NIH 
of HEW decentralization efforts. At NIMH, 
these have plucked most of the control of 
community mental health centers from 
NIMH chiefs. This met furious Yolles opposi- 
tion. So far at NIH, Marston. said, only a 
“small,” $200,000-a-year Public Health Serv- 
ices. traineeship program has been put 
under HEW regional offices. 

He quoted a Malek letter “assuring” him 
there will be no loss of. authority over NIH 
research grants or of NIH’s celebrated “peer 
reviews” (by which other. scientists judge 
which scientists should get grants). There 
has been serious concern in. medical schools 
about any “erosion” of this system. 


UNCERTAIN FUNDING 


None of these subjects but “the uncer- 
tainty of funding” for research and training 
has been “our biggest problem since 1967,” 
Marston reported. 

NIH expenditures started a downhill slide 
in 1967, especially in real dollars after infia- 
tion. The fall of 1969 saw suddenly enforced 
research. cuts that produced consternation 
in many universities. On short notice, scores 
of projects had to be curtailed and research 
assistants and technicians fired. 

The President has recommended a fiscal 
1971 NIH authorization of $1.524 billion, up 
$104 million from 1970. If this sum is voted, 
and there are no new administration hold- 
backs, “we will be in much better shape,” 
Marston said. But any new reductions on 
short notice, he added, “would again be re- 
flected in chaos in the universities.” 

The 1969 chaos, many of Marston’s depu- 
ties maintain was caused not just by trouble 
in the U.S. economy but by “the whole sys- 
tem” in which health has the low priority 
it possesses in HEW. 

Many of these deputies are far more crit- 
ical than he of what they consider department 
“interference” and “kibitzing,” and of 
what they call “weak leadership” in the face 
of this from the Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Scientific Affairs, Dr. Roger Egeberg. 
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All eyes in the health field are now on new 
HEW Secretary Elliot Richardson—to see 
what he does about politics in health ap- 
pointments, about health priorities, about 
U.S. health. 

A question Dr. Marston raised—should 
there be an under secretary of health?— 
may be broadened by many to ask: in a coun- 
try with financially shaky medical schools 
and $100-a-day hospital care, should there 
now be a full-scale secretary of health to 
help design a national plan? 


OUR IMPROVING ENVIRONMENT 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
we hear so much discouraging talk about 
our environment these days that an op- 
timistic report from a knowledgeable 
source is encouraging. A. T.—Lex—Miller 
of Badger Meter Co., Milwaukee, is such 
a knowledgeable source, and he has pre- 
pared a delivered paper which I believe 
will be a source of useful information, 
and of interest to the Members of the 
House. It is entitled “Our Improving 
Environment.” 

The item follows: 

Our IMPROVING ENVIRONMENT 
(By A. T. Miller) 
INTRODUCTION 


In the beginning and for thousands of 
years, man’s environment was extremely hos- 
tile, barely yielding enough sustenance for 
survival. Man, clearly, was at the mercy of 
his environment. 

However, at scattered times and places 
throughout history, man has demonstrated 
an ability to adapt and to substantially con- 
trol and improve his environment. 

Environment is usually thought of in phys- 
ical terms such as air, water, climate, food 
and shelter, other people, natural resources, 
etc. But in considering total environment I 
would add those conditions that have af- 
fected the achievement of the historic goals 
of men which have been and still are: free- 
dom and the opportunity to improve their 
well being—as they see it—not as someone 
prescribes it for them. 

I mentioned occasions in history where 
men and life flourished. These included 
Sumer, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, Flor- 
ence, Kiev, The Saracens, England and Amer- 
ica, The conditions that were present in each 
of the instances were freedom of action and 
commerce as well as security of the lives and 
property of the citizens. 

Free men have always reacted creatively 
to a hostile situation. 


PROBLEM AND THESIS 

Today we seem to be in an age of crises: 
international, crime, youth, housing, popula- 
tion, food and pollution. 

A generation ago it was the school short- 
age, automation, why can’t Johny read, the 
sputnik gap and others. Every generation 
has had its crises which is partly a result of 
the headline syndrome (Every day there 
must be a headline). 

A current crisis that is causing concern 
among many people is our alleged deteriorat- 
ing environment. 

I disagree with their concern and would 
like to present and support the following 
thesis: 

Man's total environment has been improv- 
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ing from the time he developed the first tools 
and that during the past generation the rate 
of improvement has increased. 

I mentioned some examples where man- 
kind flourished and where there was, at least 
in those locations, a rapid improvement in 
the total environment. Obviously the im- 
provement in the environment worldwide 
has not been continuous as only two of those 
flourishing societies are left. 

Nevertheless, the number of people shar- 
ing the improved environment is increasing. 
West Germany and Japan have certainly 
been a good example of this during the past 
25 years. And more reecntly Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Singapore and others have achieved 
rapid rises in their standards of living. 

Furthermore we know what the precon- 
ditions are and can use this knowledge to 
evaluate instances of environmental dete- 
rioration to determine corrective action. 

I would like to examine some specific ex- 
amples of alleged environmental deteriora- 
tion in the light of today’s concern for the 
population explosion and the pollution of 
our ecological community. 


WATER RESOURCES 


First, let me say that there is no water 
shortage and very likely never will be except 
where distribution systems are inadequate. 
Water is used, not consumed. Therefore there 
is just as much water in the world today as 
there ever was. There are approximately 21, 
billion gallons of fresh water available per 
person in the world today. This is more than 
one million times what we are using each 
day. And yet there are people who insist that 
inevitably we will run out of water. 

I will agree that in spite of all the water 
being available, much of it is beginning to 
look used. It is obvious that there is a lot 
of polluted water. However, except for man 
caused silting of the waterways of the world 
and for some recent isolated changes in the 
availability of aquatic food, water pollution 
constitutes only a minor economic and health 
problem. The Milwaukee River for example, 
has been polluted for over 100 years but only 
recently has there been any significant ex- 
pression of concern, 

Secondly, let me dispel some pollution 
lore. It is quite evident that chemical and 
biological pollutants, in sufficient concen- 
tration can cause destruction of at least a 
part of the natural state of a river or lake. 
Thermal pollution may cause a local change 
but is not likely to cause destruction. It is 
also evident that regardless of the concen- 
tration of pollutants, every moving body of 
water has the capability of eliminating the 
effect at some point downstream. Further- 
more there is no evidence whatsoever to in- 
dicate that any body of moving water, in- 
cluding Lake Erie, can be polluted to a point 
where it cannot eventually restore itself if 
the introduction of pollutants is sufficiently 
reduced. As with an area of polluted air, an 
area of polluted water eventually becomes 
diluted as it moves on. 

A pertinent question that might be asked 
is—how did pollution get this bad? Since 
rivers and lakes have been considered public 
property, the concept of protecting private 
property from the actions of others (a pre- 
condition for a free society) has not been 
applicable. Therefore the waterways simply 
have become unchallenged dumping grounds. 

All that is needed is for all of the pol- 
luters—municipal, industrial and agricul- 
tural, to reduce their polluting to a level 
where the waters can clean themselves to 
whatever level is desired. 

The ultimate cost of pollution abatement 
must be born by the polluters and passed on 
to their customers, whether industrial, 
municipal or agricultural. 

Although some new developments would 
be helpful in reducing costs, such as con- 
tinuous flow sewage treatment, the technol- 
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ogy exists today to abate nearly all of the 
water pollution. It is simply a matter of en- 
forcement to achieve clean waters and this is 
what has been lacking. For example, a Fed- 
eral law passed in 1899 is just now being 
effectively enforced in various parts of the 
country. 

Pollution control is primarily a state and 
local problem. Where effective local enforce- 
ment has occurred dramatic results have been 
achieved in many parts of the world. For 
example, fish that have not been seen for 
generations have returned to the Thames in 
the London area, Game fish are again being 
caught in San Francisco Bay. Furthermore 
these improvements required no sacrifice in 
the standard of living. 

Beyond the setting of standards for fed- 
eral, interstate and other navigable water- 
Ways and some personnel for monitoring, 
there seems to be no more justification for a 
Federal bureaucracy concerned with water 
pollution abatement than for a Federal bu- 
reaucracy concerned with garbage collection. 

Unfortunately the almost frantic effort to 
federalize a local matter has restrained the 
development of effective local pollution 
abatement programs. 

However, it is obvious from steps already 
taken and others scheduled that our environ- 
ment is improving. The next few years will 
witness a reversal of centuries of water pol- 
lution. 

AIR RESOURCES 


Air pollution is probably more serious than 
water pollution because we don’t clean it 
before we use it and it is more difficult to 
evade. But the magnitude of the hazard is 
not known. That is, we really don’t know 
very much about the long-term effect of dif- 
ferent combinations and concentrations of 
impurities in the air. However, since we can 
see it and smell it, air pollution has become 
a social problem and therefore a political 
matter. 

One of the incongruities of our laws per- 
taining to property is that the air rights do 
not include the air itself. However, this in- 
consistency is beginning to change and as a 
result, along with water the environmental 
problem of air pollution is rapidly yielding to 
local corrective action. I again emphasize 
“local action.” 

The technology for air pollution abate- 
ment does exist and is being applied. Fur- 
thermore it is improving rapidly as the in- 
novators go to work. There was little in- 
centive for innovation in the past as there 
was limited opportunity due to limited 
enforcement. 

As in the case of water pollution abate- 
ment, wherever effective local enforcement 
of air pollution laws has occurred, dramatic 
results have been achieved. 

Pittsburgh with a local program experi- 
enced significant improvement years ago. 
London has had pollution control laws for 
400 years but erratic enforcement until re- 
cently. They have had no serious fog in 
seven years. 

The head of the Los Angeles County Air 
Pollution Control District announced in 
March that he is retiring because, he says 
“there’s nothing much left for me to do 
here.” Air pollution in the Los Angeles basin 
is at its lowest point since 1954 and still de- 
clining without an erosion of the standard 
of living. Open air burning has been banned. 
Industry has complied with local air pollu- 
tion abatement laws. California motor vehicle 
emission laws became effective in the early 
1960's. Since then, because of the pollution 
control devices, hydrocarbon emissions per 
car have been reduced 80% and carbon mon- 
oxide emissions per car have been reduced 
70%. In spite of the improvement some peo- 
ple continue to predict that Los Angeles smog 
will cause mass deaths by 1975, 

With effective local- enforcement of air 
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pollution laws, our environment will con- 
tinue to improve. 


POPULATION 


The alleged population explosion, if true, 
would certainly be an important factor in 
our total environment. However I think that 
it is nonsense to project recent population 
growth rates without considering what 
caused the rise or what could change it. 

The population problem is essentially a 
matter of people, space and food. Shelter and 
clothing are also important but, while their 
availability may be marginal, they are not 
critical in the areas where the population 
pressures are the greatest. As for people, the 
world population has been rising rapidly 
during the past century primarily due to a 
rapid reduction in death rates, not to a rise 
in birth rates. 

The Western World with its series of eco- 
nomic scientific and technological advances 
witnessed a slow, gradual transition over 
many generations, from high death rates 
and high birth rates to low death rates and 
low birth rates concurrent with an improve- 
ment in the standard of living. During this 
time the rate of population growth did not 
change significantly. 

But in parts of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America mortality rates have dropped sub- 
stantially in the last few generations with- 
out a corresponding change in economic con- 
ditions or birth rates. This obviously led to 
a rapid rise in the rate of population growth. 
However we may view the result, one of the 
key factors contributing to the sharp drop 
in death rates in tropical countries has been 
the effective and continuing use of DDT in 
controlling insect carried diseases. 

On the brighter side of the population 
problem, growth rates have been dropping in 
the technically and economically advanced 
nations of Europe and North America. In the 
United States for example, the population 
growth rate is down to less than 1% and still 
declining. The Census Bureau reported that 
the population increased 154,000 during 
March to an estimated 204,663,000. This is 
at the annual rate of %o of 1%. The popu- 
lation of the United States is stabilizing 
without government coercion. 

Furthermore, birth rates and therefore 
population growth rates have been falling 
rapidly for several years in such develop- 
ing nations as Taiwan, Hong Kong, Trinidad- 
Tabago and Singapore. These are not isolated 
cases but rather dramatic examples of the 
effect of market economies, the infusion of 
capital and a resulting rise in the standard 
of living. Also, birth rates are beginning to 
fall in Ceylon, Maylasia, Jamaica and Costa 
Rica for the same reason. 

Japan has halted its program to reduce 
birth rates as there is concern about the long 
run labor requirements for their expanding 
industries. West Germany, Australia and 
others are promoting increases in population. 

The environment in the free world is im- 
proving. 

As to the availability of space for an ex- 
panding population there is not much to say 
beyond the fact that there is plenty of it. 
However, in order to take advantage of the 
open land we may have to break or at least 
bend the tradition of the central city. After 
all, the central city in this country was ren- 
dered obsolete over a generation ago by the 
automobile. All of its traditional functions 
have been diffused into outlying areas except 
the function of serving as a political base. 

FOOD 

More than seven thousand years of over- 
grazing and poor farming methods through- 
out the Middle East, North Africa and parts 
of Asia have caused eroded slopes, silted 
rivers and paralyzed food production. 
Changes in ancient civilizations and empires 
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in this area parallel disastrous grain farm- 
ing methods. 

There have been some interesting high- 
lights during this time. The Sumerians, 
whom I mentioned earlier, over 4000 years 
ago developed irrigation technology within 
an environment of private property and a 
market economy. The early Egyptians har- 
nessed the ox, thereby increasing produc- 
tivity to a point where people were available 
for building programs. The Romans imple- 
mented and expanded the soil and water con- 
servation technology of the Carthaginians. 
The Saracens improved it still further and 
developed what became known as scientific 
farming. In more recent times the English 
have been steadily increasing wheat pro- 
ductivity for many centuries. With a few 
other exceptions already mentioned the rest 
of the world went hungry most of this 
time. 

Even today population growth threatens 
to exceed food production in some parts of 
the world where Malthus is again a vogue. 
In other parts however, food production is 
increasing far more rapidly than popula- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note the variations in 
food production and productivity in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. Since land is a 
fixed resource, the only valid measure of 
productivity is production per unit of land. 

Wheat. The previous chart shows the pro- 
ductivity in bushels per acre for the United 
Kingdom from the 13th Century through 
1968, Other nations are shown on the UK. 
line with their yields as of 1963. In addition, 
the world population line is shown without 
the 14th Century plague dip. 

You will note that for the United King- 
dom there was slow growth until the yield 
takeoff in the 1940's. 

Also note the position of other countries 
on the U.K. line. The United States and Can- 
ada are relatively low because of averaging 
in the nonirrigated lands in the plains area 
where yields are erratic. Actually many Mid- 
western areas exceed the U.K. in yields. Of 
interest—Yugoslavia is one of the most mar- 
ket oriented of the Eastern Bloc nations. 

There have been a few changes in pro- 
ductivity since 1968. France moved up to 53 
bushels in 1968. The United States with 13 
bushels per acre in the 1930’s and 20 bushels 
in the. 1950's is now at about 30 bushels. 
Russia is still at about 17 bushels per acre. 

Malthus wrote his first book in 1798 long 
before the takeoff. 

Agricultural economists contend that cer- 
tain conditions are necessary for a “yield 
takeoff” of a nation’s primary food crop: 

1. A high degree of market orientation in 
agriculture. 

2. Relatively high level of literacy. 

3. Per capita income levels far enough 
above subsistence levels to provide capital 
for investment in yield-raising capital inputs. 

4. Higher level of development of the non- 
agricultural sector. 

While these four conditions have existed 
wherever a yield takeoff has occurred I sus- 
pect that the last three items are less im- 
portant since yield takeoffs are beginning to 
occur in developing nations where only the 
first condition is dominant. 

The reasons for the yield takeoff in any 
food crop are typically the effective use of 
mechanization, chemicals and appropriate 
strains of the plant. The chemical revolu- 
tion has produced new types of nutrients, 
herbicides, fungicides, insecticides and bio- 
regulants. These are all part of the new tech- 
nology of our improving environment as are 
the breakthroughs in the genetic design of 
new strains and varieties of crops. 

New strains of wheat have yielded over 100 
bushels per acre. Hybridization of wheat is 
just now getting started nearly forty years 
after corn. A synthetic species called triti- 
cales, combining wheat and rye, outproduces 
both in yield per acre and protein content. 
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Wheat production in this country has been 
rising faster than consumption for many 
years. As a result of persistent wheat sur- 
pluses, the national wheat acreage allot- 
ment has been significantly reduced in re- 
cent years. The government’s 1970 wheat 
program calls for a 12% cut in acreage from 
the 1969 level. It is expected that in 1970 
approximately 44 million acres will produce 
1.3 billion bushels of wheat, This compares 
with 74 million acres producing less than 1 
billion bushels fifty years ago. 

While we are cutting acreage, Russia is 
still increasing acreage although total out- 
put in 1969 dropped 5% from the 1968 level. 

Corn. The chart below shows the produc- 
tivity line for the United States where about 
half of the world’s supply is produced. The 
yield takeoff started in the late '30s and be- 
came fully effective in the early "40s. It was 
due to hybridization, fertilizers, weed con- 
trol and higher plant densities. 

Although the average yleld has reached 
nearly 80 bushels per acre, many farms have 
exceeded 100 bushels. Over 300 bushels have 
been achieved experimentally with some new 
technologies yet to be tried. 

In 1880 it took an average of 48 hours of 
work to produce one acre of corn. Today, 
with modern equipment, it takes only two 
hours. In that same period the yields per acre 
increased from 25 bushels to 80. The pro- 
ductivity of the farmer increased 24 times 
but the productivity of the land increased 
only 3 times. It is that land that is now be- 
coming more productive. 

As a matter of interest it has been esti- 
mated from contemporary records that the 
American Indians were achieving corn yields 
of between 15 and 20 bushels per acre at the 
time of the arrival of white men. 

Rice. Rice is the chief food for half the 
world’s population. This chart shows the 
productivity line for Japan where the yield 
takeoff occurred considerably earlier than 
in other rice producing countries. Note the 
position of the other nations with market 
economies that are not too far behind. 

With a limitation on available land the 
Japanese, following the formation of their 
first national government, promoted an early 
takeoff after a thousand years of slow growth 
in productivity. The yield per acre increased 
from about 2200 pounds per acre to more 
than double that level today. As a result 
Japan is now exporting rice and has em- 
barked on a program of reducing rice acreage 
10% per year for three years. 

The International Rice Research Institute 
in the Philippines, sponsored by the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations, has developed some 
exciting new strains of rice. With IR-8, one 
of the new strains, the Philippines in 1969 
not only became self sufficient but achieved a 
surplus. Unfortunately they could not sell 
all of the surplus because of the glut in the 
world rice markets. Note on the chart where 
the Philippines were in 1963. The individual 
Philippine farmers who are using 1R-8 and 
appropriate chemicals have achieved in just 
@ few years a yield increase that required 
over 1000 years to accomplish in Japan. 

Rapid conversion to the new strains is 
taking place throughout Southeast Asia and 
the Western Pacific. The new strains of rice 
permit heavier fertilizing and not only have 
higher yields, but at least one and possibly 
two extra crops each year. They take four 
months or less to mature as against up to 
seven months for the old strains. Where 
weather conditions permit multiple crop- 
ping, the increase in production per year can 
be several times that of old types. 

A yield takeoff now requires less time to 
implement where takeoff conditions are met. 
This is largely due to better communications 
which is another part of our improving 
environment. 
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While mechanization has helped increase 
wheat and corn yields it is not that important 
to increasing rice ylelds in Asia. 

As with wheat and corn, the production 
of rice in the free world is increasing much 
faster than population. 

The environment in the free world is im- 
proving. 

India has high hopes, but also has rigid 
price controls on rice at levels below the free 
market price. This of course has discouraged 
the production of rice. Average yields per acre 
are still at the levels of 1900 with no indica- 
tion of a national yield takeoff. 

Other Food Crops. Recent yield takeoffs in 
the free world are not confined to the pri- 
mary grain crops. For example, in the United 
States the yield per acre of grain sorghum, 
and soybeans has more than doubled since 
the 30’s while the yield of potatoes has more 
than tripled in many areas. 

In summarizing the food situation the un- 
mistakable facts are these: 

In the nations with market oriented agri- 
culture, food production is increasing more 
rapidly than population while in the nations 
with socialized agriculture the opposite is 
true. 

The capitalist nations are experiencing 
problems of increasing food surpluses. The 
developing nations with market economies 
that are effectively applying new technologies 
are rapidly achieving self-sufficiency, On the 
other hand the developing nations with 
planned economies and limited effectiveness 
of new technology are facing serious food 
shortages as are the major socialist nations: 
Russia, China, and India. 

The United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) stated in its annual re- 
port released in January “The food problem 
facing the world in the near future is more 
likely to be surpluses rather than starvation.” 

As a word of caution, not all developing 
agricultural nations are ready for a yield take- 
off of their primary food crop. However, it 
will occur sooner if the preconditions are 
met. 

Nevertheless, a higher percent of the free 
world’s population is living above the sub- 
sistence level than ever before in history. 

Another point, the world’s total potential- 
ly arable land, using today’s technology, is 
over three times the area actually harvested. 
Furthermore, throughout the world land is 
being reforested faster than timber is being 
cut, strip-mined land is being reclaimed fast- 
er than it is being mined, and many areas 
of land ruined centuries ago are once again 
blooming. 

Our environment is improving. 

In looking ahead, there are many exciting 
things being developed for the next wave 
of the agricultural revolution. The following 
are just a few: 

1. Lower costs for desalting sea water as 
well as surface and subsurface brackish wa- 
ter. 

2. Implementation of subirrigation tech- 
niques in which all nutrients and other 
chemicals are applied at the root level using 
Only % as much water as with surface Irri- 
gation. This would eliminate chemical run- 
off and reduce soil runoff. This technique, 
together with Number 1 above, may very well 
be the answer to the salt buildup in the 
Imperial Valley of California. 

8. Increased use of plastic shelters for cold 
weather farming. Many garden crops such as 
tomatoes are now grown in this manner. 

4. Growing acceptance of the elimination 
of plowing to maximize yields and minimize 
topsoil runoff. 

5. Lower unit costs and prices following 
the inevitable shift to corporate farming. 
The elimination of price supports and acreage 
restrictions will accelerate this shift. 

6. I should also acknowledge and provide 
for the countless innovations, large and 
small, that have not yet emerged. 
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SUMMARY 


I mentioned in the beginning that the 
goal of men throughout history, as clearly 
indicated by many voluntary emigrations 
and migrations has been freedom and the 
opportunity to improve their well being as 
they see it. Freedom for one implies free- 
dom for all—which means security of life 
and property. These conditions, which pro- 
mote the most effective utilization of hu- 
man energy, represent a favorable total en- 
vironment. 

The evidence is overwhelming that the en- 
vironment is improving. The free nations 
of the world, with rising standards of living 
for an increasing number of their citizens, 
illustrate the most favorable total environ- 
ment the world has ever known. 

Malthus who was more of a reporter than 
a prophet could no more visualize the real 
effect of new technology developed and cre- 
atively applied by free people than Karl Marx 
could. Both have been proven wrong. 

Some people will say about food that “the 
problem is not a shortage but a matter of 
distribution.” If they would only inquire into 
the matter they will find that there really 
are shortages. They will find free nations in 
all stages of development that have food 
surpluses, stabilizing populations, rising 
standards of living and the will to achieve 
control over their physical environment. They 
will also find nations with planned economies 
facing critical food shortages, and a wide 
range of population growth rates, level or 
declining standards of living and little con- 
cern for their physical environment. Those 
who inquire will become aware of the uni- 
versal failure of planned agriculture. 

Others say that the gap between the haves 
and have nots is increasing and that some- 
how the capitalist nations are responsible 
and should feel guilty. This is really the 
wrong comparison. It is not a question of 
have or have not but rather how well they 
are using what they have. Without ques- 
tion there is a gap that is widening. But it 
is between nations that have conditions con- 
ducive to rising standards of living and na- 
tions that have conditions that limit the rise 
in the standards of living. For example, com- 
pare the widening gap between East and 
West Germany remembering that both 
started from the same pile of rubble 25 years 
ago. Compare the widening gap between 
Japan and India. Compare the fortunes of 
Cuba and Mexico over the past generation 
with the gap now widening in favor of Mexico. 
These widening gaps are to the credit not 
the blame of the free nations. 

If I were to consider an appropriate objec- 
tive for this age of increasing awareness of 
our environment, I would say let us first 
identify and understand those conditions 
which will provide the best total environ- 
ment for the greatest number. 

For the nations with free societies the total 
environment is better and is continually 
improving. Individual economic freedom 
seems to be the key. Never before in history 
has there been such a great opportunity to 
extend these free world concepts to all the 
people of the world. Never before have the 
comparisons between the free and con- 
trolled societies been so obvious nor the 
communications to make them known so 
effective. 

For those who. want to take a personal part 
in environmental improvement I would sug- 
gest that after they acquire an understand- 
ing of the preconditions of an improving 
environment they actively promote the im- 
plementation of these conditions wherever 
they are lacking. On a local basis they should 
seek enactment and effective enforcement of 
appropriate environmental improvement laws 
based on the concepts covered earlier under 
water and air resources. 


For purposes of pollution abatement, food 
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production and an improvement in other 
environmental factors, let us use the new 
technologies effectively—not abandon them. 
There is much to be done. 

Personally I am very confident that by the 
year 2000, for the free world there will be 
clearer thinking on the matter of improving 
the total environment. There will be a real- 
ization that effective control and improve- 
ment in our environment requires no decline 
in our standard of living. On the contrary it 
should continue to improve if all conditions 
are met. As a result of effective local pro- 
grams there will be cleaner air and water. 
Food production capability will continue to 
exceed population growth. The trend, that 
has already started, toward a stabilization of 
the world population will be continuing— 
voluntarily. 

Obviously I cannot foresee future events, 
but I am certain that given the condition of 
freedom many more contributions to an im- 
proving total environment will be made by 
creative and productive individuals of this 
and future generations. 


A CHANGE IN THE FISCAL YEAR? 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the end of 
this fiscal year is close at hand and it is 
obvious that few of our appropriation 
bills will be enacted before that time. 
This fact is borne out all the more be- 
cause of the continuing appropriation 
bill which had to be considered by the 
House yesterday. 

This inability on the part of the Con- 
gress to conduct its business in a timely 
fashion according to the old tradition of 
a 6-month legislative session has not 
passed unnoticed and I would like to in- 
sert the following editorial from the 
Journal of Commerce in New York, June 
24, 1970, in the Recorp for the benefit 
of all my colleagues: 


A CHANGE IN THE FISCAL YEAR? 


If the Senate majority leader is correct 
in his predictions, the Senate will take only 
@ two-week election break this year and 
then try to complete its labors by next Jan. 
3. Not since that chamber returned from a 
recess to yote on the censure of Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy, in 1954, has it met following 
congressional elections. But since its appears 
very likely to do so this year, as Senator 
Mansfield predicts, it is pertinent to raise 
once again the question of whether it makes 
any sense to maintain a fiscal year that be- 
gins on July 1 and ends June 30, 

Back in 1843, when the present fiscal year 
was established, it seemed a good idea to 
give Congress some extra time to pass appro- 
priations bills. Congress then convened on 
the first day in December (something it con- 
tinued doing up until 1934), and obviously 
didn’t have enough time to sift through 
requests for appropriations and debate other 
urgent issues if tied to a calendar year ex- 
piring the minute the clock ushered in the 
new year. 

A six-month extension seemed adequate, 
for Capitol Hill was largely deserted in sum- 
mer, In fact, as late as 1946 it still seemed 
logical, for the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of that year provided that “except in 
time of war or during a national emergency 
proclaimed by the President, the two houses 
shall adjourn sine die not later than the 
last day (Sundays excepted) in the month 
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of July each year unless otherwise provided 
by Congress.” 

In retrospect this looks a little silly- Only 
on two occasions since 1946 (in 1952 and 
1956) has Congress met its own adjourn- 
ment deadline. The last time adjournment 
came as early as September was nine years 
ago. Since then it has ricocheted between 
October and December, the tardiest ad- 
journment having been Dec. 30 in 1963. 

The congressional workload has certainly 
increased along with the population, with 
the growing complexity of the problems fac- 
ing American society and with the deepen- 
ing penetration of the Federal Government 
into areas heretofore considered as being 
largely out of its province, Another factor 
is that, for all practical purposes, the nation 
is engaged in war. During all the years of 
World War II, Congress remained in session 
through most of December. The session be- 
ginning Jan. 8, 1950, actually lasted into 

. 2, 1951, largely because of the Korean 
War. 
This does not, of course, mean that Con- 
gress has been taxed beyond its limits in 
the more recent years. Last year its Mon- 
day and Friday sessions were distinguished 
largely by the scarcity of legislators in at- 
tendance. Moreover, it voted itself an ex- 
tended summer vacation, even though a great 
many rather urgent measures, including ap- 
propriations measures, had not been decided. 
Some of them had barely been discussed. 

Our purpose in bringing this up is not 
to chide the House and Senate on being 
lackadaisical as much as it is to point to 
the disrupting effect these lags have on na- 
tional economic planning. 

Last year, when the administration was 
beginning to take very much to heart the 
need for a drive to restrain inflation, the 
knowing just how much Congress was going 
to cut. spending, if at all. Months after the 
new fiscal year began, key appropriations 
bills still awaited action under ad hoc meas- 
ures called “continuing legislation” which 
allowed everyone to go on spending what he 
had planned to spend pending final congres- 
sional action. 

One result of this was that the President 
and the Bureau of the Budget were virtually 
stymied in drawing up the budget for fiscal 
1971. So were a great many economists and 
businessmen who were unable to make any 
definitive judgments on whether the commit- 
ments not yet voted on by Congress would 
produce another inflationary budget or some- 
thing a little more hopeful. 

This year, alas, things don’t look very 
much better. The House has been doing its 
chores with fair regularity, but the Senate 
has seemed as preoccupied with the Presi- 
dent’s current ventures in Indochina as it 
did last year with ABM, MIRV and matters 
relating to a proposed new super battle tank. 

All this, we agree, is quite within the 
Senate’s province. But while the debate over 
national defense policy goes on, all manner 
of bread-and-butter legislation is left un- 
touched, including over a dozen major appro- 
priations bills and including such time-con- 
suming programs as welfare reform, electoral 
college reform, the defense procurement au- 
thorizations, the debt limit increase, bank 
holding company bills and the like. Since the 
omnibus farm bill has not yet been acted 
upon by the House, the Senate will ultimately 
have to take that up, too. 

So in view of the incontrovertible evidence 
that Congress is unable to act on most key 
money bills by the end of June, why maintain 
any longer the fiction that July 1 is an appro- 
priate beginning for a new fiscal year? The 
Bureau of the Budget agreed as far back as 
last October that it isn't. Phillip S. Hughes, 
its deputy director, then said plainly that 
his agency favored a change. Sen. Warren 
Magnuson and Rep. Odin Langen have spon- 
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sored legislation that would push it six 
months ahead to coincide with the calendar 
year. 

This, to us, would make sense. It would 
take into account the realities of the legisla- 
tive timetable. It would end the six-month 
hiatus which occurs when approximately one- 
half a fiscal year expires before anyone knows 
for sure just how much Congress is going to 
spend in the course of the second half. 

In such circumstances, of course, the Presi- 
dent’s annual budget message would have to 
be postponed for a few months. But that, in 
effect, is what is happening now. 


FIGHTING DRUG ABUSE 
HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OP PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are aware of the growing problem of nar- 
cotics, principally among the young in 
this Nation. We have read with distress 
the many stories of young people using 
not only such drugs as LSD and mari- 
huana, but also of their turning to hard 
narcotics in the heroin class. 

The Alcoholism and Drug Abuse Coun- 
cil of Northeastern Pennsylvania, under 
the leadership of Mr. Tom Rice, Sr., is 
pursuing a remarkably intelligent pro- 
gram to fight the problem of drug ad- 
diction; and it is pursuing this fight 
through a program of educating the 
young. 

At the request of the Alcoholism and 
Drug Abuse Council of Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, and through the coopera- 
tion of Microdramas Co. of California, 15 
stations in northeastern Pennsylvania 
scheduled for 1 week, June 8 through 
June 12, a series of five programs deal- 
ing with drug abuse. These stations pro- 
gramed the identical material at the ex- 
act same time. This effort is, indeed, 
unique and has received the highest 
praise from health officials, law enforce- 
ment personnel, and in particular, from 
ADAC. 

Three of the programs were written 
and produced by Jory Sherman of Rialto, 
Calif. Two other 15-minute features in- 
cluded an interview with Art Linkletter, 
whose daughter committed suicide as a 
result of a fiashback suspected from the 
drug LSD. This program feature was fur- 
nished through the cooperation of the 
National Broadcasting Co. Another pro- 
gram made available through NBC was 
the actual testimony of Craig Gardner 
who recorded his reaction to drug usage 
just minutes before he took his own life 
as “an easy way out.” 

The stations involved in this unique 
educational approach included all pro- 
gram formats, including classical music. 

This remarkable example of coopera- 
tion was under the leadership of Tom 
Rice who is not only president of the 
ADAC but is also president of WSCR ra- 
dio in Scranton. Mr. Rice remarked that: 

It is highly commendable for a broadcaster 
to interrupt his station’s normal program- 
ming and, in some instances, go against sta- 
tion policy in participating in this total effort 
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in calling attention to the drug abuse 
problem. 


I am sure that all of my colleagues 
here in the Congress will join me in com- 
mending these stations, just as Mr. Rice 
commended them. By programing the 
educational material at the same time, 
there was a saturation effort which must 
surely have a profound impact on all of 
the young people who spend so much of 
their lives listening to the radio. 

The radio stations which participated 
in this program are: WICK, WSCR, 
WWDL-FM in Scranton; WBRE-AM/ 
FM and WYZZ-FM in Wilkes-Barre; 
WCDL-AM/FM in Carbondale; WTTC- 
AM/FM in Towanda; WPEL in Mont- 
rose; WVPO-AM/FM in Stroudsburg; 
and WAZL in Hazelton.» WARM and 
WEJL in Scranton are scheduling the 
program at a different time. 

It is my sincere hope that the Com- 
missioners at the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission will take note of this 
remarkable and unique effort, and will 
commend each of these radio stations for 
the great public service: they have ren- 
dered all of us. 


OPINION POLL 
HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days many Americans have expressed in 
one form or another their views on na- 
tional and international issues of our 
Government. 

Many in the press have established 
and completed surveys of their readers 
in regard to our Government’s commit- 
ments in Southeast Asia, the Middle 
East conflict, college turmoil and our 
overall troop placement in Europe. 

Recently “The Daily Idahonian”, in 
Moscow, Idaho, under the managership 
of Mr. Jack Marineau, undertook a 
sampling of opinion concerning these 
issues. 

I commend to my colleagues the re- 
sults of this survey and insert them in 
the RECORD: 


RESULTS OF OPINION POLL 
[Percent] 


1. Should President Nixon have sent troops 
into Cambodia? 

2, Are you in favor of the immediate with- 
draw! of all American troops from 
Southeast Asia? 

3. Should National Guard troops with loaded 
guns be allowed to come on fo college 
campuses to quell violence? 

4. Should the United States sell more air- 
planes and war material to Israel? 

5, Should the United States withdraw its 
troops from Europe at this time? 


Mr. Speaker, perhaps the significance 
in this poll lies in the fact that it was 
conducted in a college community. Mos- 
cow is the home of the University of 
Idaho: 
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PENN CENTRAL CASE AND U.S. 
POLICY 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the finan- 
cial debacle of the Penn Central has been 
a cause of great concern to me and the 
thousands of commuters who live in my 
district. The history of railroading has 
been full of stories of financial wheeling 
and dealing and the Penn Central fiasco 
is another depressing chapter in this 
story. A stinging analysis of the Penn 
Central case and the failure of last 
minute efforts by management to get the 
Government to bail out a railroad they 
had led to bankruptcy was written by 
Milton Viorst and appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of June 23. I believe that the 
Government should take sensible steps 
to assist the railroad industry—and I 
hope the House will act soon on the Rail 
Passenger Service Act—but I do not 
think that ill advised, hastily arranged 
loans are the right answer. While I would 
not yet favor the drastic solution of na- 
tionalization that Mr. Viorst advocates, 
I think it is clear that unless the rail- 
road industry puts its own house in order, 
this is a result they may inevitably face. 
As the Penn Central case shows, the pub- 
lic which has been too often damned by 
the railroads, has finally gotten damned 
mad. The article follows: 

PENN CENTRAL CASE AND U.S, PoLicy 
(By Milton Viorst) 


When Deputy Defense Secretary David 
Packard told a closed session of the House 
Appropriations Committee some weeks ago 
that the financial solvency of the Penn Cen- 
tral Co, was vital to the national security, his 
audience laughed sardonically at him. 

When he said that the Navy, as a defense 
requirement, would guarantee $200 million 
in loans to Penn Central, hardly anyone 
doubted that the money was as good as lost. 

Had Packard not taken the transaction to 
the committee as a fait accompli, he would 
probably have received congressional sanc- 
tion. After all Congress has historically been 
as tolerant as administrations of the curious 
ways Of railroads, 

But President Nixon, after months of 
secret talks, had made a private deal with 
Penn Central, and Congress resented it. On 
Friday, he was forced to back out. On Sun- 
day, Penn Central got even by declaring itself 
bankrupt. 

No tears, however, are required. The trains 
will continue to run, despite Packard, at 
their customary level of inefficiency, And the 
company’s stock will be traded, in recogni- 
tion of Penn Central’s possession of $7 bil- 
lion in assets that it chose not to liquidate. 

Actually, what the administration pro- 
posed was to give Penn Central $200 million 
to perpetuate its tradition of incompetent 
management and disdain for the public in- 
terest. 

The proposal was in the grand tradition of 
collusion between the nation’s railroads and 
federal agencies, particularly the agency held 
responsible by law for railroad regulation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The previous Democratic administrations, 
despite the anti-trust laws, sanctioned the 
merger of the Pennsylvania and the New 
York Central, though Penn Central gave 
notice at the time of a cutback in service 
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by projecting declining passenger and freight 
demand. 

Needless to say, the prophecy was self- 
fulfilling. As service was reduced, demand in- 
deed shifted to trucks and airplanes, leaving 
Penn Central free to diversify into a giant 
conglomerate. 

From Penn Central’s point of view, the 
logic was obvious: Why invest in new rail- 
road cars, track and station facilities if 
there’s a better return in pipelines and 
luxury hotels? 

The railroads’ contempt for passenger 
traffic is, of course, legendary. Anyone who 
has taken a train recently has had that con- 
firmed. But Penn Central managed even to 
undo its profitable freight business. 

Under law, the ICC has always had the 
power to compel Penn-Central to run a bet- 
ter railroad. But as one commissioner put 
it recently, “We do not intend to use that 
jurisdiction requiring heavy invest- 
ment...” 

Rep. Richard Ottinger, whose New York 
district depends on Penn-Central, has said 
the ICC and the railroads maintain a “work- 
ing economic and personal relationship, 
which frequently involves the most insidi- 
ous possible influence by an industry upon 
an agency holding the public trust.” 

Rep. John Dingell of Michigan has charged 
that the ICC’s dealings are riddled with 
conflict of interest. 

In the end, however, even the ICC's indul- 
gence didn’t save Penn Central from its own 
blundering. It had invested so poorly that it 
lost its liquidity, and became the first ma- 
jor victim of the 1970 recession. It couldn't 
even make a deal with a President who would 
come through on his word. 

What was particularly irritating to Con- 
gress. was that the government demanded 
nothing in return for its generosity. 

It is inconceivable that Packard did not 
promise, at the least, a complete government 
examination of Penn Central finances. 

Nor did he suggest that, as a condition of 
the loan, Penn Central would start showing 
some concern for the public. 

The administration did ask for legislation 
authorizing a total of $750 million in rail 
loans, but there was no indication that any 
of the money had to be directed at improved 
service. 

What Nixon did propose—with railroad 
approval, of coursé—was a public corpora- 
tion to run unprofitable passenger lines. But 
as long as we contemplate nationalization, 
why not go all the way and take over the 
entire industry? 

Deep down, the trouble is that federal 
transportation policy is insane. The 1971 
budget contains $4.6 billion for roads and 
$1.35 billion for aviation. It has $23 million 
to improve the railroads. 

No wonder Penn Central concluded that 
no one cared about rail service, and that it 
could get away with anything it wanted, in- 
cluding bankruptcy. 


A TRIBUTE TO GORDON CANFIELD 
“MAN OF THE YEAR” 


HON. JOHN E. HUNT 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
1970, the Kiwanis Club of Paterson, N.J., 
awarded its Man of the Year Award to 
Gordon Canfield in appreciation of his 
excellence in public service. As many of 
you in this Chamber will remember, Gor- 
don Canfield served in this body with dis- 
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tinction for 20 years from 1941 to 1961 
when he retired. 

His devotion to duty and his sacrifices 
as a dedicated public servant were well 
stated in the inscription accompanying 
the award: 


Outstanding among men of all religions 
and political faiths; 

Righteously indignant against all forms of 
discrimination; 

Dedicated to God and his native land; 

Openly, without evasion or mental reserva- 
tion; 

Now, yesterday and tomorrow. 


The inscription went on to cite Gor- 
don Canfield’s awareness of his respon- 
sibilities in the community and the Con- 
gress as well as his devotion to his family 
and friends. 

More than 300 attended the award 
luncheon given in his honor represent- 
ing all religious faiths and political per- 
suasions. It is my pleasure and honor to 
include at this point in my remarks the 
text of the “Tribute to Gordon Canfield” 
delivered by Dr. William P. Tolley, chair- 
man of Mohawk Airlines and chancellor 
emeritus of Syracuse University: 


As I look at this wonderful company of 
friends of Gordon and Dorothy Canfield, I 
am reminded of the comment of the little 
girl on her first day at school. Her mother 
was with her, and as she looked at the warm 
and cheerful classroom, the happy, chatter- 
ing children and the smiling teacher, she 
turned to her mother and said, “The room 
Says, ‘yes’.” 

This room says “yes,” and we all say “yes” 
in gratitude, respect and love, 

Walt Whitman once sald, “This is the city 
and I am one of the citizens, 

“Whatever interests the rest, interests me, 
politics, war, markets, newspapers, schools, 

“The mayor and councils, banks, tariffs, 
steamships, factories, stocks, stores, real 
estate and personal estate.” 

In honoring Gordon Canfield as Man of the 
Year, Kiwanis honors the principle of good 
citizenship. 

We take the words of Walt Whitman as an 
expression of our own interest, loyalty and 
commitment as citizens—“This is the city 
and I am one of the citizens. Whatever in- 
terests the rest, interests me.” 

It is a privilege for me to be here as it is 
for all the members of the Canfield family. 
I have known Gordon since 1915. We were 
students together in the Binghamton Cen- 
tral High School in Binghamton, New York. 
Gordon had been a newsboy and in high 
school he worked long hours as a newspaper 
reporter. But we knew him as a brilliant 
student, a natural leader, our finest debater, 
and by far our most gifted orator. He had 
won the state oratorical contest and a four- 
year scholarship at Columbia University—a 
scholarship he was unable to take because of 
the family finances. I remember the tremen- 
dous reception we gave him at the Lacka- 
wanna Station when he returned from New 
York City. Public speaking was a major ac- 
tivity in our high school and Gordon won 
all the public speaking contests and all the 
debates, To Mr. Greengard, our teacher and 
debate coach, there never was a debater with 
the forensic skill of Gordon Canfield. 

I followed with interest Gordon’s experi- 
ence with Western Union, his service in 
World War I, his work as a reporter for the 
old Passaic Daily News, his service as secre- 
tary for 17 years to the late Congressman 
George Seger, his study at night to earn his 
law degree, and then his brilliant career as 
Congressman from the Eighth District for 
twenty years—tretiring ten years ago as Dean 
of the New Jersey delegation, 
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We worried about Gordon’s safety as he 
served as an ordinary seaman on an oil 
tanker on the Atlantic in World War II. We 
read with excitement and concern ais first 
hand reports of visits to Buchenwald, Hiro- 
shima and the Korean War Front. We lis- 
tened to his prophetic words about drug ad- 
diction as a national problem and his vigor- 
ous leadership in Congress of the war on 
narcotics. He was Chairman of the Treas- 
ury-Post Office Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee. I should like to think that the recent 
postal strike would not have occurred if 
Gordon were still in Congress. It would not 
have occurred because the legitimate griev- 
ances of the postal workers would have been 
met long before. 

Gordon was a key figure in providing for 
the needs of refugees from Hitler and the 
war zones. He had a deep interest in the 
race problem and all the problems of the 
little man. In his concern for the disadvan- 
taged and the poor, he helped to make pos- 
sible the present program of social security. 
He was the enemy of both facism and com- 
munism. And he knew what was needed to 
keep America strong. He had a special in- 
terest and concern for the Coast Guard. I 
remember a visit to the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy as a speaker. I was treated courteously. 
When, however, I mentioned to the Com- 
mandant that I had married Gordon Can- 
field's sister, he jumped to attention. “Why,” 
he said, “Congressman Canfield is the Father 
of the Coast Guard Reserve. No one in pub- 
lic life has done so much for so many 
years for the Coast Guard.” 

In the decade since his retirement from 
Congress, Gordon has spent his exceptional 
talents in community service for the First 
National Bank of Passaic County, The 
Church of the Covenant, Rotary, The Pas- 
saic Valley Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, The Paterson Council on the Aging, 
The First Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation of which he is a Director, and as an 
active member of the distinguished board 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington. 

As a Republican running for office in a 
heavily Democratic district, Gordon was un- 
beatable. There were many reasons for this: 
his warm personality, his love for people, his 
gift for friendship, his concern for justice, 
his unfailing kindness and courtesy, his sin- 
cerity and integrity, and, of course, his 
knowledge of government, his long and wide 
experience and his eloquence as a speaker. 

Gordon is one who lets nothing stop him— 
not even the loss of health. He is a per- 
fectionist. He is a tremendous worker. He 
leaves nothing to chance. He puts his heart 
into everything he does. He takes pride in 
that extra effort that spells the difference 
between what is good and what is outstand- 
ing. 

What an example his life is in a day when 
so many suffer from an acute case of under- 
achievement. This is a time of carelessness in 
dress and conduct. We have a youth culture 
where the peer-pressure is to conform to the 
lowest standards and aims. The accent is on 
obscenity in speech, rudeness in manners and 
mediocrity in performance. Dishonesty is 
condoned because there is so much of it. 
Violence is excused because of the greater 
violence of war. Immorality is defended as 
the new freedom and the new morality. 
Whatever is common and cheap becomes the 
norm. And youth captures youth and ex- 
ploits it. 

What we have forgotten is the distinction 
between right and wrong and between what 
is and what ought to be. We have forgotten 
that what is common may be unworthy of us, 
that what is average is not good enough. We 
have forgotten that a low aim in life has 
disastrous consequences for all who choose it. 

Today we honor a man who is not com- 
mon and who is not average. His life re- 
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fiects the discipline and habit of a search 
for excellence. It was Browning who wrote, 
“The aim if reached or not, makes great 
the life.” The high aim of Gordon Canfield 
makes great his life. 

Gordon is one who believes that God is 
not dead, that the miracle of spring does 
not just happen each year, and that the con- 
quest of space is possible because the laws 
of nature do not change. 

Joined to this belief in a universe under 
law is Gordon’s belief as a lawyer, legislator 
and citizen in an ordered society. In his 
thirty-seven years at Washington he came 
to see more clearly than most of us the role 
of the courts, of the President and of the 
Congress in a free society which makes its 
progress under law. 

The mood of some of our social activists 
is that they will choose the laws to obey 
while still expecting the full protection of 
the American legal system. But the law, like 
an ordered society, is surprisingly fragile. 
It is like an umbrella. One can’t punch holes 
in an umbrella and then expect protection 
from the rain. 

Gordon has lived by his belief in an ordered 
universe, an ordered human society and an 
ordered morality. And the three are related. 

There is no answer to the search for hap- 
piness in drug addiction and promiscuity. 
There is no happiness in the philosophy that 
anything goes. When anything goes, every- 
thing goes. 

Nihilism in the field of morals means just 
what it does in society—the destruction of 
all law and order. Man cannot live in such 
a world. He must have a tradition, a stand- 
ard, an ideal, a canon, an example, a moral 
belief, a moral law. There will be no great 
society without character, without the self- 
discipline and restraint of high ideals and 
moral values. 

At this point Gordon would protest that 
we have said too much, but we have not. 
We need the example of men of character. 
And Gordon has been an example to all 
of us. 

When we honor a man like Gordon, it is 
an exercise in responsible citizenship. It is a 
recognition that, “This is the city and I am 
one of the citizens. Whatever interests the 
rest, interests me.” 

At Syracuse University we make a great 
deal of the Athenian Oath. It is engraved on 
the wall of Maxwell Hall and it reads as 
follows: “We will ever strive for the ideals 
and sacred things of the city, both alone and 
with many. We will increasingly seek to 
quicken the sense of public duty: we will 
revere and obey the city’s laws. We will 
transmit this city not only less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was trans- 
mitted to us.” 

Dorothy and Gordon have faithfully dis- 
charged the obligations of their cath of citi- 
zenship. As concerned and loyal Americans 
we should do the same. This is the meaning 
of what Kiwanis has done in Paterson today. 
In our commitment to good citizenship is 
our perfect tribute to Gordon and Dorothy 
Canfield. 


THE LAND OF ENCHANTMENT 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us from the Southwestern United States, 
and New Mexico in particular, were most 
appreciative of the very kind and 
thoughtful editorial in the June 19, 1970, 
issue of Life magazine written by Life’s 
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managing editor, Mr. Ralph Graves. We 
extend a warm, hearty welcome to all 
Americans, easterners and others, to 
come visit the Land of Enchantment— 
enchanting scenery, history, and people. 
It is not only a great place to visit, but 
a wonderful, healthy place to live. 
The editorial follows: 


THE PLEASANT, FRIENDLY SOUND OF GOOD 


I have recently come back from west Texas, 
where I lived for a while many years ago, 
and from Arizona and New Mexico, where I 
had never been at all. It is customary for 
visitors to the Southwest to be impressed 
by the vastness and splendid emptiness of 
the country. To go there direct from the 
high-rise, car-choked world of New York 
City is indeed an experience in total con- 
trast. Only someone who has been repeated- 
ly trapped in traffic jams on six-lane “turn- 
pikes” and “thruways,” traffic jams caused 
by one car in one lane running out of gas, 
can appreciate the joy of driving a two- 
lane highway through open country for 100 
miles—and seeing three cars. There is so 
much open space in this land, and it is such 
a pleasure to be a relaxed and inconsequen- 
tial part of it. 

It was only after several days of traveling 
and visiting and talking that I began to 
be aware of something more important than 
spaciousness. I was a stranger in every sense, 
not only because I didn’t know anymore, 
but because the landscape and the towns and 
cities and even many of the place-names 
stopped, I was made to feel welcome. It did 
not matter whether I was meeting someone 
as an editor of Life or as a customer at a 
restaurant or drug store or just asking di- 
rections in the ignorant way of all strangers. 
I kept encountering friendliness and cour- 
tesy and goodwill. An oil executive who 
certainly did not agree with Lrrs’s view of 
oil pollution was nevertheless a gracious host. 
An Arizona businessman who thought Spiro 
Agnew had exactly the right view of “the 
Eastern press” made a special effort to ar- 
range meetings and appointments for a visi- 
tor from the Eastern press. An artist I had 
never met simply dropped his work for two 
days to show me his country. A state gover- 
nor who had just suffered a bitter political 
disappointment invited me out to his house 
at the end of a very bad day and never men- 
tioned his troubles. On a more casual level, 
whenever I bought a tank of gas or a cup 
of coffee. I was never just handed my change. 
It was invariably accompanied by “Come 
back and see us” or “Have a nice day” or 
“Good luck now.” All of these occurrences 
were more than good business or good poli- 
tics: they were good manners. 

When I realized what an extraordinarily 
pleasant thing was happening over and over 
again. I began to watch for examples of bad 
manners, of ordinary, everyday rudeness. 
I kept right on watching till the end of the 
trip, and I am embarrassed to report that my 
solitary exhibit after 10 days of alert atten- 
tion was a cab driver—the New York City 
cab driver who took me home from Kennedy 
Airport to Manhattan. 

I don't want to suggest that the people 
who live in Alpine and Albuquerque and 
Roswell and San Patricio and Pecos and 
Phoenix are nicer than Americans elsewhere. 
In fact, another Lire editor who has made 
a similar trip through the South insists 
that for courtesy and kindness he will match 
the people he met against the people I met. 
But I am reminded by this experience—as 
perhaps many of us need to be reminded 
these days—that this country, for all its 
current disharmony, and protest and shout- 
ing, is inhabited by people who prefer to be 
decent to one another. 
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HOUSING NEEDS GROW MORE 
ACUTE 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the housing 
needs of our country are continuing to 
grow more acute, and to meet the de- 
mands for shelter, the homebuilding in- 
dustry and the finance industry need 
help now. 

The Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970 is designed to deal with this situa- 
tion and my only regret is that it has 
taken so long for the bill to reach us on 
the floor. 

In consideration of these needs, I am 
favorably impressed with an editorial on 
the bill which appears in the July issue 
of Professional Builders, the Nation’s 
largest housing publication. The editor, 
James J. Shapiro, believes that passage 
of the Emergency Home Finance Act now 
will help spur housing production and 
the ability of people to buy and rent de- 
cent shelter. 

The editorial follows: 

Emercency Housine Act—No Way To LIGHT 
My Pre 


To spur up more action during a skidding 
housing year, Congress has put final touches 
on a 1970 houshing bill. It’s called the Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act because the orig- 
inal purpose was to quickly pass a few key 
money measures and help a deteriorating 
emergency credit situation facing our in- 
dustry. 

The bill has important provisions, namely: 
(1) An appropriation of $250,000,000 to be 
used by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
This would help inch downward S&L rates to 
builders. (2) An expansion (by about $750,- 
000,000) of special assistance funds that can 
be used by the Government National Mort- 
gage Association at the discretion of the 
President. And HUD Secretary Romney has 
testified that the President would use the 
funds. (3) Establishment of a Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation within the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System to handle con- 
ventional mortgages. This would provide a 
secondary market for conventional mortgages 
held by commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks and most S&Ls. It would also serve as 
a stimulus for a uniform mortgage instru- 
ment between FHA and conventional mort- 
gages. (4) A subsidy of $60,000,000 for this 
new Mortgage Corp. making up the difference 
betwen seven percent mortgages which it 
would acquire and average borrowing cost. 
Loans could be either FHA, VA, or conven- 
tional and would be a big boost for housing 
in the $20,000-to-$30,000 range for middle- 
income families. 

The bill is solid and packed with goodies, 
so what's the beef? The problem is really 
not the bill but its lack of emergency ac- 
tion, The Senate first acted on the bill in 
early April, but the House has fiddled and 
delayed, and the entire package will prob- 
ably not be passed until late June or early 
July. 

This is despite aggressive testimony by 
NAHB and individual lobbying efforts during 
the May Spring Board meeting in Washing- 
ton. I might add that without NAHB’s push- 
ing, the bill would probably have been de- 
layed even further. 

Many provisions of the bill such as the 
establishment of the Mortgage Corporation 
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are excellent, but emergency legislation is not 
the place for a broad, far-reaching concept. 
Congress, particularly the House, should have 
quickly passed key money portions (like the 
FHLBB’s $250 million) and left the more 
complex programs for later debate. 

The delay has put a further crimp in 
credit instead of alleviating it and has wid- 
ened the credibility gap between builders and 
the Administration which has promised to 
“do something” about the housing situation. 
Now the ugly spectre of party politics enters 
the picture. Some Washington insiders say 
the. situation has gone so long without de- 
cisive action that Democrats may delay real 
help at this time in order to point a pre- 
November-election accusing finger at Re- 
publicans who have “carried us into a hous- 
ing depression.” 

During a recent trip to Washington, I 
had a chance to talk with long-time legis- 
lative pro in housing affairs, Joseph Mc- 
Grath, staff vice president of NAHB, Joe’s 
analysis: “This bill contains very helpful 
financial, programs—but it just may be too 
late.” 

Is that any way to handle emergency hous- 
ing matters? 


OUR ENVIRONMENT A NEW 
NATIONAL COMMITMENT 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, pollution is a very serious prob- 
lem in this Nation. A few days ago I re- 
ceived a special report published by my 
colleague the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. McDonatp) which I thought re- 
flected the severity of the problem, and 
the dedication to which we all are com- 
mitted. The report, titled “Our Environ- 
ment: A New National Commitment,” is 
a brief, and to-the-point synopsis of pol- 
lutions’ causes and hopefully its cures. 
I commend Mr. McDonaxtp for his efforts 
in this report, and offer my thanks to 
him for making this copy available to 
me. I wish to share this report with all 
of my colleagues, and offer at this time a 
copy to be printed in the Recorp. Por- 
tions of the report include a Flintstone 
cartoon by Hanna and Barbera, re- 
printed with permission from McNaught 
Syndicate, Inc., a Joe Palooka cartoon by 
Ham Fisher, reprinted by permission 
from McNaught Syndicate, Inc., and a 
photograph of Mr. McDonap with Fed- 
eral Water Quality Administration Com- 
missioner, David Dominick. 

The report follows: 

Tre Jack MCDONALD CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 
OUR ENVIRONMENT: A NEW NATIONAL COM- 
MITMENT 
America the beautiful? 

The genuis that in less than a century has 
made us the most affiuent nation in history 
has given us an unwanted byproduct—pol- 
luted air and waterways and an incredible 
mass of litter. 

Thousands of factories and millions of cars, 
symbols of our fantastic productivity, daily 
poison the air we breathe. Our waterways 
are polluted by industry and government 
alike. Our countryside is used as a trash 
can for millions of articles hurled from 
speeding cars. Our entire population of more 
than 200 million is in some manner affected. 
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And so the Seventies have been declared 
the “decade of the environment,” a time for 
the American people to devote greater at- 
tention and more of our wealth to the prob- 
lems of pollution so that our very affluence 
will not be our destroyer. 

This new national dedication comes none 
too soon, for as we have grown so have we 
sown the seeds of potential disaster, 

The vastness and wealth of our nation 
have been largely responsible for our cur- 
rent plight. 

We have had as much—and continue to 
find so much more—that we have been un- 
concerned about the wise use of our re- 
sources. And we grew so quickly as an in- 
dustrial nation we did not stop to consider 
the consequences of our ever-expanding 
wealth. 

Thus today we have industries and com- 
munities polluting our rivers, lakes and har- 
bors because we have lagged in providing 
controls, 

We find these same sources polluting the 
air we breathe, along with the millions of 
motor vehicles that are the foremost symbol 
of our national wealth. 

In sum, we find today that the very things 
that have given us the highest standard of 
living in the annals of man have also come 
perilously close to making this a hollow 
achievement. 

So it is not difficult to understand that we 
are in trouble. 

To grasp the magnitude of the challenge, 
let us look closely at the sources and effects 
of pollution and the efforts to conquer it. 


IS THIS THE AMERICAN GENIUS? 


“The family which takes its mauve and 
cerise, air-conditioned, power-steered and 
power-braked automobile out for a tour 
passes through cities that are badly paved, 
made hideous by litter, blighted buildings, 
billboards and posts for wires that should 
long since have been put underground. They 
pass on into a countryside that has been 
rendered largely invisible by commercial art 
... They picnic on exquisitely packaged food 
from a portable icebox by a polluted stream 
and go on to spend the night at a park which 
is a menace to public health and morals. 
Just before dozing off on an air mattress, 
beneath a nylon tent, amid the stench of de- 
caying refuse, they may reflect vaguely on the 
curious unevenness of their blessings. Is this, 
indeed, the American genius?”—JoHN KEN- 
NETH GALBRAITH in “The Affluent Society” 


THE 1970 QUESTIONNAIRE 


Results of my fourth annual question- 
naire will be announced shortly in the press. 
For the first time, the results will also reflect 
the views of the 18-to-21 age group. 


THE DEADLY NATURE OF OUR AIR AND WATER 


Air pollution can be as lethal as the cya- 
nide pellet used in the gas chamber, Water 
pollution not only Kills millions of fish but 
denies us the use of scores of recreation 
areas. Solid wastes can be both eyesores and 
health hazards. 

In Donora, Pa., in October 1948, a blanket 
of fog lifted after four days, leaving 6,000 of 
the town's 14,000 residents ill and 20 dead. 

A similar incident in December 1952 killed 
4,000 Londoners in one week. 

These tragedies are grim enough, but let 
us consider the long-term effects of air pollu- 
tion. These include ills and diseases from the 
cold to cancer. 

Studies have linked air pollution to colds 
and have shown a striking difference between 
urban and rural mortality rates for lung 
cancer. 

Here are some other effects of air pollu- 
tion: 

It obscures visibility, creating hazards to 
air, land and water transportation. 
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It causes metals to tarnish, corrode, crack, 
weaken and discolor. 

It sometimes forces electrical equipment 
manufacturers to use gold for electrical con- 
tacts because other metals, such as silyer, cor- 
rode in sulfur atmospheres and corroded 
metal resists electrical current. 

It injures and kills plants. 

Every major river system in our country 
is polluted. Millions of fish die annually in 
the Mississippi; eels in the Hudson cling to 
wastes and sometimes attack sanitary engi- 
neers taking water samples; blood from 
slaughterhouses discolors and pollutes the 
Missouri. 

About 8 million people are drinking from 
municipal water systems that contain more 
bacteria than is considered “safe” under fed- 
eral standards. 

Besides the bacteriological danger, we 
should consider the matter of pesticides, It 
is known, for instance, that the concentra- 
tion of pesticides builds up as they move 
through the food chain, from water to sea- 
weed to fish to birds to mammals—to man. 
DDT residues have been found in penguins, 
polar bears and in fish in the far Pacific. 

Recreational areas are destroyed when pol- 
lution produces a great excess of such nutri- 
ents as phosphates and nitrates which pro- 
duce algae and clog waterways. 

The rapid buildup of nutrients is blamed 
for aging Lake Erie, biologically, 15,000 years 
since 1920. 

The solid waste disposal problem may soon 
approach the air and water pollution crises. 
Some 80 percent of the population is in some 
way affected by refuse storage, collection, 
transportation and processing. More than 
330,000 people handle urban wastes alone. 

Disposal space is diminishing. A year’s 
refuse from 10,000 persons covers an acre of 
ground seven feet dvep. The space problem 
is worst in urban areas, which also must bear 
rising collection costs, Present annual collec- 
tion costs nationally are $4.5 billion. The 
average cost per person is $7 a year, And 
facilities are becoming inadequate. 

Today, the town dump is a haphazard and 
inefficient operation, due principally to local 
apathy. The U.S. Public Health Service esti- 
mates that 94 percent of the dumps and 75 
percent of the incinerators in use are in- 
adequate with respect to sanitation and pol- 
lution. Only 5 percent of refuse is diposed of 
by the sanitary landfill method in which six 
inches of dirt is dumped over each day’s col- 
lection. 

As an indication of the scope of this prob- 
lem, one former federal official has charged 
that half the communities with more than 
2,500 inhabitants are not doing even a “mini- 
mally acceptable” collection and disposal job. 


SOME GENERAL STATISTICS 


Water—Every river system in our nation is 
polluted to some extent. Both treated and 
untreated industrial discharges into our 
waterways equal the raw sewage from almost 
170 million people. 

More than 15 million fish were killed last 
year by more than 18 billion gallons of in- 
dustrial and municipal wastes, according to 
the Interior Department. 

Many recreation and swimming areas along 
the Great Lakes have been closed because 
the water is unsafe. Lake Erie is practically 
dead, its oxygen content nearing zero, as 3 
million tons of filth and debris pour into it 
daily; 

Air—37 million tons of sulfur dioxide pour 
out of industrial chimneys each year. Over 90 
million cars add 66 million tons of carbon 
monoxide. Another 5 million tons comes from 
electrical incinerators. 

Solid wastes—Each day, we discard mil- 
lions of tons of garbage, rubbish, automobile 
hulks, abandoned refrigerators and slaugh- 
terhouse refuse. Enough is discarded annual- 
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ly to fill the Panama Canal four times, One 
example is the aluminum can, produced at 
the rate of 48 billion a year. Another 28 bil- 
lion bottles and jars are produced annually. 

Today, 70 percent of our people live on 2 
percent of our land. The average American 
is responsible for 1,800 pounds of solid waste 
each year—almost one ton—and that output 
is rising 4 percent each year. 


A MULTITUDE OF VILLIANS AT THE SOURCE 


The sources of pollution seem endless. 

Our rivers, harbors and lakes are contami- 
nated by municipal sewage and industrial 
waste; by overflow from septic tanks, dis- 
charges from ships, pesticides, silt, deter- 
gents and fertilizers. 

More than half our air contamination con- 
sists of carbon monoxide. More than one 
tenth is hydrocarbons. These are the emis- 
sions of motor vehicles. Home and factory 
combustion of sulfur-containing coal and 
oil produces the second most plentiful gas 
pollutant. 

Our land is about to be engulfed by solid 
waste. Monuments of our civilization may 
become heaps of auto hulks, glass bottles, 
tin and aluminum cans, used packaging, 
discarded tires and other rubbish. 

The causes are easy to find. 

When we think of water pollution, it is 
shocking to realize that one third of the 
19,200 communities with municipal water 
systems fail to meet existing U.S. Public 
Health Service standards and that more 
than 1,300 communities discharge wastes 
without treatment. 

Industrial pollution is twice as great a 
problem, and it is an indication of the task 
ahead that a major steel complex—sup- 
posedly a showcase for control efforts—is 
still responsible for 10 percent of the total 
wastes emptying into Lake Erie. 

The pesticide menace has become so wide- 
spread it has led to a ban on all but es- 
sential use of DDT within the next few 
years. Detergents and fertilizers often és- 
cape even secondary waste treatment and 
are a major source of phosphate pollution 
which results in fertilization of vegetation 
in our waterways. This can eventually end 
animal and plant life. 

Thermal pollution caused by atomic re- 
actors is a more recent concern, Extensive 

e and destruction of marine plant 
and wildlife are feared as a result of the 
discharge of atomic wastes and “hot” water 
used to cool reactors. 

When we consider the solid waste prob- 
lem we must bear in mind that in only 20 
years our population has increased 30 per- 
cent—but solid waste loads have increased 
60 percent. Our annual accumulation is cur- 
rently 200 million tons. 

This alarming rise is due not only to the 
increase in population but to greater con- 
sumption and affluence. Thus, today we are 
more inclined to throw away what we once 
saved. 

An illustration of our sloppy habits may 
be seen in a spot check of a one-mile stretch 
of Kansas highway. Found, among other 
things, were 770 paper cups, 730 empty cig- 
arette packs, 590 beer cans and 130 soft drink 
bottles. 

Recycling benefits 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines, which is in- 
volved in research in resource recovery, esti- 
mates that if all solid waste were properly 
incinerated, it would yield salvageable metals 
worth more than $1 billion each year. 

One ton of recycled waste paper can pro- 
vide wood pulp equivalent to 17 pulped trees. 


MY SEVEN PROPOSALS FOR A CLEANER 
ENVIRONMENT 


The pollution problems we've discussed can 
be solved—but the task is a massive one that 
will demand the utmost of every American. 
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In the congressional area, we can formulate 
the over-all policy, encourage research and 
cooperation and provide a portion of the 
necessary funding. 

In an effort to accelerate our total effort, 
I have introduced as a prime sponsor the 
bills recommended by the President as part 
of his comprehensive environmental improve- 
ment program. 

Clean Water Financing Act—H.R. 16049 
provides an initial $10 billion for municipal 
waste treatment plants and interceptor 
Sewers, with state and local governments 
paying $6 billion. The bill also revises the 
present rigid allocation formula to give 
special emphasis to need and prospects for 
water quality improvement. 

Environmental Financing Authority—H.R. 
16048 provides for purchase of bonds if a 
municipality cannot sell at a reasonable rate. 
The EFA would then sell its own bonds on 
the taxable market. The municipal bond 
market’s condition in 1969 was such that 509 
issues totaling $2.9 billion were unsalable. 

Industrial Pollution—H.R. 16050 and H.R. 
16051 are amendments to the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act and deal primarily 
with industrial pollution. While standards 
presently are established in general terms 
and federal jurisdiction is limited to inter- 
State waters, H.R. 16051 extends the Secre- 
tary of Interior’s authority to preparation of 
water quality programs for all navigable wa- 
ters. The bill also broadens the secretary's 
enforcement authority. 

H.R. 16050 provides for research, investiga- 
tions, experiments, demonstrations and 
studies relating to the causes, control and 
prevention of water pollution. Federal grants 
are provided to state and interstate agencies 
to assist them in enforcement. 

Clean Air—H.R. 16047, the Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1970, authorizes tests on 
motor vehicles and engines; regulates the 
contents of fuel and fuel additives, and pro- 
poses establishment of nationwide standards 
governing industries, power plants, furnaces, 
incinerators and other stationary sources of 
air pollution. The bill also provides severe 
penalties for violators. 

Solid Waste—H.R, 16046, the Wastes Rec- 
lamation and Recycling Act of 1970, calls 
upon the Council on Environmental Quality 
to study various means and regulatory meas- 
ures to accelerate reclamation and recycling 
of such discards as Junk automobiles which 
might be re-usable. 

Parks and Recreation—H.R,. 16045 amends 
the land and Water Conservation Act of 1965 
to carry out administration recommenda- 
tions dealing with parks and public recrea- 
tion. 

It authorizes the Secretary of Interior to 
sell surplus federal property to state and lo- 
cal governments for park and recreation pur- 
poses at public benefit discounts up to 100 
percent. 

One third of all land in the United 
States—more than 750 million acres—is 
owned by the federal government. Vast 
amounts of such land with great potential as 
recreation areas are owned by agencies that 
could be located elsewhere. 


SINCE 1955: A NOTE ON: PROGRESS 


In 1955, Congress passed legislation calling 
on state and local governments to take the 
basic responsibility for prevention of air 
pollution and giving the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare authority to 
devote itself to research and technical sup- 
port. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1956 established the basic federal responsi- 
bilities in this area. Subsequent legislation 
has broadened the federal involvement and 
established standards to be met by states. 

The Solid Waste Disposal Act of 1965 cre- 
ated the forerunner of HEW’s Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management, 
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In 1967, the Air Quality Act paved the way 
for a regional approach to the problem. HEW 
has designated 57 such regions under the 
National Air Pollution Control Administra- 
tion. States are expected to develop air qual- 
ity standards and implementation plans for 
coordination on a regional basis. 


WHIRL IS KING 
HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, in my 
native State of Virginia, the George C. 
Marshall Research Foundation, dedi- 
cated to the memory of our great Chief 
of Staff of the U.S. Army during World 
War II and subsequent Secretary of 
State, has as its executive director the 
eminent Dr. Forrest C. Pogue. Dr. Pogue 
was honored twice during the recent col- 
lege commencement season, on June 5 
by Washington & Lee University, Lex- 
ington, Va., with a Litt.D. and the fol- 
lowing day by his alma mater, Murray 
State University, Murray, Ky., with a 
LL.D. Dr. Pogue was the commencement 
speaker on the latter occasion, and I am 
pleased to include his address in the 
RECORD: 


WHIRL Is KING 
(Commencement address at Murray State 
University, June 6, 1970, by Forrest C. 
Pogue) 
“whirl is king, having driven out Zeus.” 
With this quotation from Aristophanes, Wal- 
ter Lippmann began a volume on the whirling 


confusion of his day which followed the 
sweeping away of moral authority and tradi- 
tions. Huxley was right, he says, when he de- 
clared: “A man’s worst difficulties begin when 
he is able to do as he likes.” 

What most distinguishes the generation 
who have approached maturity since the de- 
bacle of idealism at the end of the war is not 
their rebellion against the religious and moral 
code of their parents, but their disillusion- 
ment with their own rebellion. It is common 
for young men and women to rebel, but that 
they should rebel sadly and without faith in 
their own rebellion, that they should detest 
the new freedom no less than the old certain- 
ties—that is something of a novelty. As Mr. 
Canby once said, “At the age of seven they 
saw through their parents and characterized 
them in a phrase. At fourteen they saw 
through education and dodged it. At eighteen 
they lost respect for their home towns and at 
twenty they saw that our social system is 
ridiculous. At twenty-three the autobiog- 
raphy ends because the author has seen 
through society to date and does not know 
what to do next.” 

“They have seen through the religion of 
nature to which the early romantics turned 
for consolation. . . . They have seen through 
the religion of beauty because, for one thing, 
they are too much oppressed by the ugliness 
of Main Street. They cannot take refuge in 
an ivory tower because the modern apart- 
ment house, with a radio loudspeaker on the 
floor above and on the floor below and just 
across the courtyard will not permit it. They 
cannot make a religion of science . . . be- 
cause they do not understand modern science. 
They never learned enough mathematics and 
physics. . . . As for religion of progress, that 
is preempted by George Babbitt and the 
Rotary Club, and the religion of humanity 
is utterly unacceptable to those who have 
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to ride in the subways during the rush hour.” 

“... The eager search for new religions, 
the hasty adherence to cults .. . are con- 
fessions that to modern man his activity has 
no place in any rational order. His life seems 
mere restlessness and compulsion, rather than 
conduct lighted by luminous beliefs. He is 
possessed by a great deal of excitement 
amidst which, as Mr. Santayana once re- 
marked, he redoubles his effort when he has 
forgotten his aim.” 

Having recently put down this volume of 
criticism on a troubled period of history, I 
picked up another, a novel on the generation 
gap—of the difficulties between fathers and 
sons. The story opens with the visit of a 
young student and his best friend, on the 
way home from university, to the estate of 
the former’s father, who, while completely 
out of date, tries to keep up to some extent 
with the new generation. The father’s 
brother, living more in the past, finds it 
difficult to cope with the new ideas. 

The older visitor, a medical student, is 
brash, sure of himself, almost contemptuous 
of the older generation. “Your father is a 
nice old man,” he tells his college friend, 
“but his day is done.” We are thoroughly 
prepared for the argument which follows 
between representatives of the two genera- 
tions. The student starts one argument by 
declaring that “negation is the most useful 
thing of all.” Angered, the brother of the 
host retorts, “You deny everything, or, speak- 
ing more precisely, you destroy everything 
. . » But one must construct too, you know.” 
“That's not our business now,” said the stu- 
dent impatiently, “The ground must be 
cleared first.” “But do you destroy without 
knowing why,” came the question. “We shall 
destroy because we are a force.” 

The two books might have been written 
this week. But the former Lippmann’s “Pref- 
ace to Morals,” I first read forty years 
ago in Dr. Lowry's Sociology class, and the 
second, Turgeney’s “Fathers and Sons,” 
appeared in Russia more than 100 years ago. 
But the problems they describe are com- 
pletely contemporary. I have been amused 
on rereading them to find that I have re- 
acted differently since the first reading. I 
read Lippmann as a junior and felt somewhat 
irritated at his viewpoint toward ycuth. The 
Turgeney I read in 1932, a few months out 
of graduate school, with a Master’s degree 
and no job—returned to my home in a tiny 
West Kentucky town—reduced to killing 
boredom by turning through the pages of 
Everyman classics. I was inclined then to 
feel that the great society of my day had 
blundered into a staggering depression that 
was upsetting the entire whole economy— 
and particularly preventing me from getting 
a job—and that it needed to be swept away 
so that we could begin again properly. Quite 
aged, a few months past twenty, I was certain 
that some changes needed to be made; that 
they needed to be made now. 

Three things stand out from the books by 
Lippmann and Turgeney concerning the 
young: (1) their desire to change eveything 
at once and to start fresh, (2) the tendency to 
grow bored and world weary with the changes 
they have begun, and (3) impatience with 
authority. 

Extravagance and youth go together. It 
makes each new generation interesting and 
difficult for the generation passing off the 
stage. The extravagance is made bearable for 
the old because of the knowledge—as one 
critic writes of Fathers and Sons—that 
in twenty years the son will himself under- 
stand what it is to be called out-of-date. 

Although Turgenev’s young student occa- 
sionally attacked the romantic ideas of the 
age just past, he showed many of their at- 
titudes in the extravagance of language. 
From the time of Byron to that of Hugo, 
the young intellectuals and artists had at- 
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tacked tradition in ideas as they did in 
dress. Long locks, oddities in clothing, be- 
came the fashion as conformity in non-con- 
formism became the rage. At one stage they 
won the nickname “Les Incroyables” (the 
incredibles or unbelievables) for their eccen- 
tricities. Their writings, music, and art were 
marked by a breaking away from classic 
forms, by a deep melancholy, admiration of 
the noble savage, a desire to escape to na- 
ture, a love for the morbid, and a certain 
preoccupation with death. The medical stu- 
dent who preached Nihilism spoke of an age 
of science but his exuberant talk of sweep- 
ing everything away and starting over had a 
Romantic wildness about it which appealed 
to a generation of Anarchists who sought 
to purge old sins and discarded ideas by 
bombing or shooting a number of high offi- 
cials, including in twenty years the murders 
of the Tsar of Russia, shortly after he eman- 
cipated the serfs, the President of France, 
the King of Italy, the Empress of Austria, 
and the President of the United States. Con- 
vinced that the removal of those in author- 
ity and the destruction of police stations, 
banks, and government offices would over- 
night bring the millenium, they cheerfully 
blew up themselves along with their victims 
or surrendered happily to the police. One 
can understand the killing of a tyrant or the 
bombing of a monster when their removals 
might bring a better life. But the anarchis- 
tic terrorists made no distinction between 
bad and good men. All authority was bad and 
it must be removed in every form. 

The student of the past may well be con- 
cerned by the violence of the last few years 
and will agree that universities are in a state 
of crisis. But he will not concede that this 
is unparalleled in modern history, His con- 
cern is that through neglect of the study of 
history, the young will ignore some lessons 
and some warnings. 

Few young militants in the universities 
realize or care how painfully the modern uni- 
versity system has been developed and free- 
dom of instruction and discussion in class- 
rooms won, Early universities grew up around 
small communities of students which had 
been established near a cathedral where 
churchmen taught intepretations of the 
scriptures or canon law. The power to give 
licenses to teach was conferred on the 
churchmen in charge by popes, kings, and 
emperors. Some rulers and churchmen, in 
order to aid poor students, set up endow- 
ments which helped to provide subsistence. 
Students found their own lodgings, usually 
near the lecture rooms, and made their own 
arrangements for lectures with professors, 
sometimes swearing, according to tradition, 
that they would not use their knives or 
swords on professors if they failed their ex- 
aminations. One took what the professor was 
inclined to teach and accepted the condi- 
tions laid down by the church. 

Many university students were older than 
the average student of the present day and 
were not always gentle in their manners. Over 
pots of ale and glasses of wine in taverns, 
they engaged in quarrels, and some were 
seized for theft of purses and for swordplay. 
To avoid inevitable clashes between Town 
and Gown and to prevent local authorities 
from entering the lecture rooms to haul out 
students for punishment, the universities in 
time lodged their students within walls and 
established curfews and rules for their com- 
ings and goings. Except in such matter as 
murder and sacrilege, the city authorities 
tended to leave to university officials the 
keeping of order within their precincts. One 
can see in Heidelberg the university jail 
where youthful offenders were kept. He can 
also see a copy of a proclamation addressed 
by the Tsar of Russia to his troops, when they 
came through Heidelberg during the Napol- 
eonic wars, forbidding them to stable their 
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horses or billet their men in the buildings 
and yards of the university. 

In the period between the early Middle 
Ages and the wars of Napoleon, nearly every 
major country of Europe had developed uni- 
versities, adding to the original faculty of 
theology other faculties of philosophy, medi- 
cine, and law. Even though they became 
powerful, administrators became aware that 
their rights did not extend to making attacks 
against the emperor or king nor to teaching 
heresy. Professors and students attacking 
the authority of the state could be hanged 
and those guilty of heretical teachings could 
be jailed or even burned. Cautious schoolmen 
learned to avoid touchy topics of state and 
advanced interpretations of the scriptures. Or 
often they learned to hide attacks on a mod- 
ern tyrant in a classics course involving the 
history of Rome and Greece. 

When liberal ideas in the universities came 
in touch with a liberal movement within a 
country, an opening was made which per- 
mitted students unaccustomed latitude. 
Thus, the Napoleonic wars, with their spread- 
ing of nationalism and demands for unity 
in historically divided states such as Italy and 
Germany encouraged students and profes- 
sors in lands opposed to the French Emperor 
to preach unification of their countries in 
the classroom. Students in several of the 
smaller German states organized clubs 
where, after taking fierce oaths of brother- 
hood, they read fiery attacks on Napoleon 
and sang stirring songs of German unity. 
After Waterloo they continued their demand 
for German unity although it, in effect, in- 
volved opposition to the rulers of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia who desired that the 
German states remain numerous and weak. 

It was in this climate of reaction that 
German students in 1817, still tasting the 
heady wine of German nationalism, orga- 
nized a festival at Wartburg Castle, associ- 
ated with Luther’s 16th century defiance of 
the Pope. It was no Woodstock but it fright- 
ened the authorities. In the spirit more of 
a pep rally rather than of conspiracy, or 
should we call it “living theater”, they tossed 
into a blazing bonfire a wig, a corporal’s 
cane, a copy of Prussian police regulations, 
and the plays of Kotzebue, a German con- 
servative dramatist, who was suspected of 
being in the pay of Russia. The burned sym- 
bols represented the courts, hidebound re- 
strictions, the Army, the State, Prince Met- 
ternich, as representative of the Emperor of 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, who had as- 
sumed the task of keeping Conservative 
forces in control of Europe, watched warily 
this student movement. When some months 
later, a half crazed student killed Kotzbue, 
Metternich acted quickly. Summoning rep- 
resentatives of neighboring nations to Carls- 
bad he persuaded them to put into effect 
strong decrees against freedom of instruction 
and of the press. Special curators were ap- 
pointed to oversee universities, guards were 
placed inside classrooms, and in many schools 
special subjects, such as history and philos- 
ophy, were suppressed or kept under special 
surveillance. (It is interesting to note that 
history, a topic which periodically some of 
our university friends propose to toss out as 
irrelevant to the present day, was always a 
topic which despotic monarchs suppressed 
first as dangerous to the monarchy.) 

There were stirrings in 1830 among stu- 
dents and workers but little of a profound 
revolutionary nature came until 1848—the 
year of revolution throughout Europe. The 
prime participants were members of the bur- 
geoisie, workers, and students. In Paris after 
the government of Louis Philippe had for- 
bidden a banquet on Washington's birthday, 
students of the university joined the work- 
ers and middle class representatives in dem- 
onstrations against the king. Fired on by 
troops protecting the royal palaces, the dissi- 
dents threw up: barricades in the streets. 
Frightened, and disheartened the king fled 
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and the surprised rioters proclaimed a Re- 
public. The news from Paris spread through 
Europe where capital after capital, long 
weary of repressive rule, rose in revolt. 

A student march in Vienna asking freedom 
from censorship helped to spark the rising 
in that city. In panic, the emperor permitted 
arms to be given to students who organized 
an “Academic Legion” and passed the sum- 
mer pleasantly attempting to run the gov- 
ernment of the city. Exuberant students 
joined with revolutionists across Europe in 
movements in which they hoped to bring 
autonomy to some, unity to others, extend 
the right to vote to the middle class, and 
obtain better wages and hours for workers. 
Following a pattern which was to become 
commonplace in later risings, the coalition of 
moderate and left wing elements soon fell 
apart. Demands by the workers frightened 
the middle class, extravagant statements and 
recriminations drove many moderates into 
the arms of the reaction. When the workers 
refused to moderate their demands, officers 
of the new republic called in troops. Within 
a short time some 3000 radicals—part of 
them students—were shot or hanged. Having 
ventured outside their gates, the students 
received no quarter. In Vienna, a large mili- 
tary force, encouraged by Russia, drove out 
the liberal government with much blood- 
shed. By the end of 1848 the revolution was 
at an end with few gains for liberalism. The 
republic was retained in France, but in the 
hands of the nephew of the Napoleon I. 
Within three years, Louis Napoleon had made 
himself Emperor of the French. 

In the years that followed students split 
along class lines. Students of the aristocracy 
and the upper middle class abstained from 
revolt; some of the poorer joined Marxist 
groups or slipped swiftly from school life 
into Bohemian quarters of great cities to 
engage in talk and dreams of the Revolution. 
Although students furnished fighters to po- 
litical riots in the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, leaving their wounded or dead in 
bloody skirmishes in the streets, they left 
the leadership and the main work to the 
working class. At times, there was an attempt 
to aid in peaceful picketing or in demon- 
Stration in favor of imprisoned laborers, but 
a lack of community understanding and co- 
operation existed between those who had 
gone from the secondary schools and acad- 
emies into universities and their worker 
counterparts who had left school in the lower 
grades to enter the factories and the mills. 
A cleavage developed which has never been 
completely closed. 

For the most part, the American univer- 
sities developed without the European tra- 
dition of violent confrontations with police 
and troops. Often deliberately placed in small 
communities away from cities or set 
from the community in which they lived by 
dormitory and club life, American students 
tended, until recently, to be onlookers rather 
than participants in the upheavals in politi- 
cal and economic life. Only after graduation, 
when they had found their way into profes- 
sions did they become linked with activist 
groups. 

To some degree, the universities in the 
United States owned their economic support 
to a certain neutralism in political and 
economic strife. The private institutions de- 
pended on gifts by the wealthy to pay for 
buildings and instruction while the state 
institutions, dependent often on the goodwill 
of governors and legislatures, found it ex- 
pedient to court the favor of state author- 
ities. In a sense, there was a reversion to the 
compromise of the Middle Ages—the Town 
respected the rights of the Gown as long as 
the latter kept its criticisms within its walls. 

For some reason student activists of the 
present day have never understood this com- 
promise and have assumed that presidents 
and deans are free agents who can be forced 
to grant not only changes within the univer- 
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sities proper but also made into agents who 
can coerce the state. Although within the 
past fifty years, administrators and older 
professors have won great freedom of action 
in their own affairs and have built up con- 
siderable immunity against alumni and legis- 
lative censorship of their programs, they 
are dependent on a continued flow of income 
from increased endowments and legislative 
appropriations. 

In a period of inflated costs and increased 
demands on private universities by student 
groups, the private institutions are particu- 
larly vulnerable. Student demonstrations 
which frighten conservative or moderate 
donors place the universities in intolerable 
situations. Their traditions of free speech 
favor the students; their practical will to 
survive favors refusal of excessvie demands. 
Small wonder that administrators appear 
vacillating to both sides. 

The state universities are in almost even 
worse plight, despite rather generous appro- 
priations in recent years. Without large en- 
dowments, required to admit ever increasing 
numbers of state residents, the state schools 
have struggled to provide new classrooms, 
dormitories, greatly enlarged faculties amid 
Spiraling costs. Legislatures already over- 
whelmed by demands for funds for public 
school education, for highways, for social 
welfare programs look increasingly for a place 
to cut appropriations. 

In this situation, militants must face the 
fact that while they may be able to burn 
down a school, drive presidents and deans 
from their offices and even their homes, and 
seize buildings, they cannot coerce the legis- 
latures of the states. These men have been 
threatened by experts. But they react poorly 
to demonstrations. uch more effective are 
the returns from the precincts. 

At the last rally in Washington, which 
serious-minded college organizers kept 
peaceful despite the efforts of a small group 
to make it violent (those student marshal 
pigs were worse than the cops some mili- 
tants declared), the main theme was that 
the next student move would be in the fall 
elections. A few ruled out this move and 
called for revolution. This last group made 
two fundamental errors in judgment—one a 
failure to see that the revolution has been 
made and the other a failure to see that 
the base for the more violent revolution they 
desire does not exist. 

It is difficult for a student born 18-20 
years ago to realize the tremendous revolu- 
tion that has swept this country in one col- 
lege generation. And it has come in the case 
of concessions to Black people and to stu- 
dents, not because of rallies or marches but 
because @ great many people—black and 
white, young and old, conservative and radi- 
cal—haye known in their hearts for years 
that changes were required. The rallies and 
the dramatizations of injustices have played 
their part, but they would have come to 
nothing but for the fact that there was si- 
lent support from the moderates. 

Gandhi, shriveled, toothless, half-naked, 
dressed in rough cloth that he had spun 
himself, mobilized a people against a mighty 
empire in the 1920s and 1930s, He did it not 
by violence nor by invective but by catching 
the conscience of the British people. He was 
safe from clubbings because his calm non- 
violent protests made uneasy a people which 
had treasured independence. Their support 
gave him victory. 

Isn't this the way continued change must 
come? Does not deep revolutionary change 
in our ways and institutions, as opposed to 
revolution “for the hell of it”, require a 
broader base than student protest? How can 
students drawn from every state in the land, 
dependent on scholarships, family allow- 
ances, or government-backed loans continue 
to close down universities? Millions of older 
people are as uneasy or as outraged as stu- 
dents are about many of the national and 
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international problems that we face. But the 
small band of activists by their clowning, 
their flouting of every rule of free discussion, 
their Marcusian scorn for tolerance and 
moderation, are depriving their movement 
of the sentimental advantage that American 
students have possessed for generations. Al- 
though students have upset their parents 
and neighbors for centuries, there has been 
a wry tolerance and a forgiving approach to 
college pranks and extravagant actions 
through the years. That advantage is dry- 
ing up. 

Where is the working class support that 
a, successful revolution requires? Where is 
the backing of a solid ethnic group which 
might reinforce student demands? The 
worker made his own fight for more than 
fifty years—with little assistance from stu- 
dents I would note—in strikes and organiza- 
tion and bloody encounters at first for de- 
cent working hours, and then for better 
wages, and finally for security for his old 
age. Now that he has them he does not react 
well to accusations that he is a crass mate- 
rialist. Having skimped and saved to send 
his children to a college which he never had 
a chance to attend, he is outraged when 
students invite his help in closing it down. 

At times in the past there has been a tacit 
community of interest between most stu- 
dents and some Blacks. But can the white 
students from well-to-do homes mobilize the 
majority of the Blacks against materialism? 
Many Biacks resent the efforts of the stu- 
dent militants to tell them what is good for 
them, The student leaders who announce 
their intent to stage future revolutions 
might well ponder the reaction of a Black 
worker at. the time of the recent demonstra- 
tion in W n: “Revolution is the lat- 
est fad with those white college kids. They 
know their daddies can afford it.” 

The danger is that the excesses of the 
student militants—the mind-blowing type 
where “Whirl is king’*—can bring repres- 
sion and indefinite postponment of the true 
and deep revolution—justice for the Blacks, 
constructive changes in the educational sys- 
tem, in depth attack on» poverty, environ- 
mental polluton war, overpopulation—the 
whole list of contemporary ills. In a manner 
reminiscent of the young student in Tur- 
genev's book, some of the militant leaders 
have recently reeled off a number of sum- 
mer pastimes for settling the world’s prob- 
lems—infiltration of factories where they 
can stage showdowns, causing widespread 
power shortages, contaminating water sup- 
ply, blocking: main traffic arteries (that was 
done for several days recently at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, aiding the campaigns of all 
the candidates who promised law and order). 
This type of approach to solving crucial 
problems is equivalent to advocating the 
burning down of medical schools as the 
cure for cancer. 

There is; of course, no easy answer to the 
problems which seriously divide this country. 
War, disarmament, race, pollution have been 
with us for generations and they will not 
be solved by a nihilistic approach. I believe 
that the progress we have made has come 
in’ part because professors such as Doctor 

here have examined problems with 
their students, have spoken out in the class- 
room and- to clubs where they were invited, 
have taken time to talk with genuinely 
troubled students in their offices, and have 
educated a group of citizens whose voices 
have been decisive in their communities. 

I realize that this process seems unduly 
slow. But I would preserve the right of free 
discussion. I would condemn the swollen- 
faced extremist, full of rage and hate, who 
screams himself hoarse with cries of “Com- 
munist rat" or “Fascist pig.” I am old-fash- 
loned enough to believe that problems must 
still be approached with reason, I believe 
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that there is still a place in the quiet of 
the university community where a wise pro- 
fessor and a thoughtful group of students 
can come closer to solutions than in angry 
confrontations. 

In this climate, there must be a disposition 
on the part of those in authority to make 
adjustments required by changing times. But 
there can be no free discussion on the basis 
of non-negotiable demands. Neither can 
there be useful dialogue on the basis of 
topics which are ruled out of order. I have 
been encouraged in recent weeks by the 
way in which the students, faculty, and ad- 
ministration of Murray State have handled 
the crisis which followed the tragedy at Kent 
State. There was an attempt to examine the 
issues and to let representatives in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere know their views. 

Particularly encouraging has been the de- 
cision by many students to turn their ener- 
gies in the coming months to the ballot box. 
More effective than any shouting match is a 
carefully run campaign. But victories at the 
polls demand more than sudden improvisa- 
tion. And candidacies can be wrecked by vio- 
lence on the eve of elections. The frighten- 
ing thing is that some students have said 
“We will give the system one more chance” 
as if there must be instant success, or else. 
It is a bit like kicking a slot machine be- 
cause it doesn't pay off the first time you 
put in your quarter, 

I believe our extremely serious problems 
deserve a more thoughtful answer than that. 
Because we are dealing with civilization and 
the decisions we make may be fatal ones, 
We shall need a broad coalition to make 
our ideas work. I oftem hear repeated nowa- 
days, the powerful lines of William B. Yeats, 
written a half century ago: 


“Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and 
everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst 

Are full of passionate intensity.” 


Kenneth Clark repeats that verse in his 
book, Civilization, which was published 
recently. He makes the point that civiliza- 
tion, seemingly strong, is actually quite 
fragile and that it can be destroyed by a 
number of factors. It is endangered by a 
number of fears such as war, invasion, 
plague or famine. It is stified by those who 
oppose growth or change. It is doomed. by 
exhaustion or by feelings of hopelessness. 
Civilization, -he continues, requires con- 
fidence—(1) a confidence in the society in 
which we live, (2) a belief in its philosophy, 
(3) a belief in its laws, and (4) a confidence 
in one’s mental powers. Above all, there must 
be a sense of permanence, Civilized man, he 
argues, must feel he belongs somewhere in 
time and space, consciously looking forward 
and back. All of these, one might add, are 
aided by the free university. 

Such a society must be based on a knowl- 
edge of our mistakes and our successes. It re- 
quires a courage that does not drop out, & 
tolerance that does not shout down those 
with whom we disagree, a willingness to tes- 
tify to one’s beliefs, an ability to work 
patiently for a desired end. Let us hope that 
the tremendous energy that has been shown 
in. the protests of the past year can be 
brought to the building of a constructive 
program that can affirm rather than.deny. 

In a thoughtful column the other day, 
James Reston made ah appeal which we 
might all think about in an era when it is 
easier to scream at an opponent than to dis- 
cuss his position. Declaring that we suffered 
from inflated language and despair, he sug- 
guested that we turn to the following state- 
ment’ by the philosopher,’ Alfred North 
Whitehead: 
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“It is the first step of wisdom to recognize 
advances in civilization as processes which 
all but wreck the society in which they oc- 
cur ..., the art of free society consists, first, 
in the maintenance of the symbolic code; 
and secondly, in a fearlessness of revi- 
sion . . . those societies which cannot com- 
bine reverence to their symbols with freedom 
of revision, must ultimately decay.” 

Twenty-six years ago today, I was aboard 
& landing craft in the English Channel, part 
of a follow-up force which was to go in after 
the beaches of Normandy (in our case, 
Omaha Beach) had been secured, In the 
previous five days, as we waited anxiously on 
our LST, there had been time to think of 
the coming attack and what it meant for 
us and our generation. We had had years of 
confusion, of moral doubts, of internal divi- 
sion, For years “Whirl” had indeed been king. 
Now we were united and our minds and 
hearts were set on one thing. All our energies 
were set on victory. 

There were some who felt that the out- 
come of the battle would determine wheth- 
er Western Europe regained its freedom and 
whether the right to speak, write, and teach 
freely would be restored. There was the ques- 
tion whether young Europeans, then in La- 
bor battalions, in the Resistance, or in pris- 
ons, would again have the chance to go to 
school or to pursue their professions. We 
were not happy at the prospect of what the 
coming battle might bring to us personally. 
But we felt that it was right that we should 
be there. And from that we gained an abid- 
ing strength, 

We still have fearful struggles at home and 
abroad. We still need the unity of purpose 
that sustained us in 1944. Let us hope—let 
pray—that we shall soon find a cause that 
will enlist our best efforts for our country. 
and for man. 


AGRICULTURE—WHO SUBSIDIZES 
WHO? 


HON. JOHN M, ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH: Mr. Speaker, one of the 
reasons we are without a new farm bill 
at this late date is the misunderstanding 
surrounding this complex problem, Many 
people think our producers are living a 
life of ease on Government subsidies. 

This misunderstanding usually does 
not exist in the countryside where the 
people are closer to the situation. 

As a case in point, I would like to in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial by Tom Licklider of the Ren- 
ville Star Farmer, in our Minnesota Sixth 
Congressional District. 

As Editor Licklider points out, “one of 
the biggest subsidies taking place in the 
country today is the subsidy by agricul- 
ture of the consumer.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the reading 
of this editorial to my colleagues: 

AGRICULTURE—WHo SUBSIDIZES WHo? 

Generally speaking, agriculture has been 
considered a subsidized industry. Govern- 
ment has poured billions of tax dollars into 
ill-advised farm programs—programs that 
millions of farmers would like to see scrapped 
in favor of more reliance on a free market in 
place of the restrictions that inevitably ac- 
company government subsidies. 

Farmers simply do not Ike the idea of 
being looked upon as beneficaries of tax- 
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payer handouts. In fact, a farm industry 
representative has rejected the notion that 
taxpayers are subsidizing farmers. He says, 
“>, One of the biggest subsidies taking 
place in the country today is the subsidy by 
agriculture of the consumer.” He argues that 
farmers subsidize the cities of America with 
brainpower. “Rural youth finish high school 
and college at great expense then go to the 
cities to make their contributions,” he com~ 
mented. A second subsidy, the farm spokes- 
man declared, is the tremendous amount of 
food and fiber farmers provide to the con- 
sumer at less cost in proportion to wages 
than any other area in the world. The points 
made by this farm leader throw a new light 
on a little understood industry. 


MANY MEMBERS PARTICIPATE IN 
EFFORT TO SAVE TAXPAYERS 
MONEY IN PENN CENTRAL CASE 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the dè- 
cision to abandon the loan guarantee to 
bail out the Penn Central Transporta- 
tion Co. was a relief to the American tax- 
payer. 

Under the circumstances there was no 
way to justify the arrangements which 
the administration. had set up for this 
huge corporation. The decision against 
the loan guarantee probably sayed the 
American taxpayer at least one-half bil- 
lion dollars. The effort to reverse the ad- 
ministration’s decision involved many 
Members of the House and Senate. Many 
Members participated in educating the 
administration officials over the past 10 
days, I have been happy to have the op- 
portunity to work with these other Mem- 
bers in what I consider to be a vital effort 
to protect the public interest. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert in the Recor» a copy of a telegram 
which six members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee sent to Secretary 
of the Navy Chafee regarding this loan 
on June 17. I also insert in the Recorp 
a letter which eight members of the 
House Commerce Committee sent to Sec- 
retary of Defense Melvin Laird objecting 
to the loan guarantee. 

Without these and other efforts, I am 
convinced that the administration would 
have gone through with its ill-advised 
loan guarantee and the taxpayers would 
have lost hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The telegram and letter follow: 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
$ AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 
Stine 17, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN HUBBARD CHAFEE, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Because of serious questions being raised 
about the propriety and legality of the ap- 
proval of up to $200 million in loan guaran- 
tees by your agency under Section 301 of the 
Defense Prodtiction Act, we urge you to delay 
approval of such loan guarnatees until after 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
has had an opportunity to hold. hearings on 
this subject in connection with renewal of 
the defense production act next week: 


Among the many questions that must be 
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answered prior to approval of such an un- 
precedented loan is the legality of such a 
loan under the standards set forth in the 
defense production act. Legislative history 
reveals that DPA was intended primarily 
to assist small businesses in fulfilling de- 
fense contracts for the procurement of spe- 
cific military hardware, At least for the last 
several years loans have been made only for 
this purpose. DPA also requires that your 
agency must find that a DPA loan guarantee 
is “necessary to expedite production and de- 
liveries .. . for the national defense.” Can 
you demonstrate either that Penn-Central 
would be impaired in expediting deliveries 
of defense items if Operating in receivership 
under Section 77 of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act or that the many existing alternative 
transportation facilities could not expedite 
deliveries of defense items now carried by 
Penn-Central, 

Other serious questions, such as the use to 
which the $200 million loan to Penn Central 
will be put and whether the true purpose of 
the guarantee is only to bail out numerous 
commercial banks and other corporations 
holding large amounts of Penn-Central debt, 
as well as officers and directors of Penn- 
Central with large blocks of Penn-Central 
stock, rather than the stated purpose of ex- 
pediting delivery of defense items, should 
be answered before any such loan guarantee 
is approved. 

We therefore urge that you delay any final 
action on this matter until after the House 
Banking and Currency Committee has had 
a chance to thoroughly investigate this 
proposal. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, 
WILLIAM A. BARRETT, 
Mrs. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED, STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1970. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Wåshington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY! Together with the 
Departments of Treasury and Transporta- 
tion, the Department of Defense has an- 
nounced plans for Government guarantees 
of an immediate $200 million in bank loans 
on behalf of the Penn Central Company be- 
fore June 30, 1970. Additional financial assist- 
ance from as yet unspecified sources could be 
made available at a later date. The short-term 
credit guarantees would be provided under 
the “V” loan provisions of the. Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

As you no doubt are aware, we are gravely 
concerned about the action proposed. It ap- 
pears to us that the use of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act for the purposes outlined is of 
extremely questionable legality. Accordingly, 
we urge that no action be taken until the 
legal issues are clearly resolved and we re- 
quest that you furnish us with a full report 
thereon. 

Apart from the issue of legality, we would 
like to emphasize the rapidly declining qual- 
ity and quantity of passenger train facilities 
which would be available for national de- 
fense purposes in the event of a nation-wide 
mobilization. In 1944, the American rail- 
roads had 46,588 passenger train cars includ- 
ing 8,751 Pullman cars in the service of Class 
I railroads. By 1960, this number had been 
reduced to 28,305 cars including 2,650 Pull- 
man.cars. In 1969, only 12,800 passenger cars, 
none of which were Pullman cars, were avail- 
able for passenger use. Many of these cars 
are quite old and lack many of the con- 
veniences essential for defense purposes, In 
the event the action is taken to award the 
guarantees, we strongly urge you to take all 
possible steps to assure that sufficient pas- 
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senger facilities are maintained in adequate 
working condition so that the railroads, and 
particularly the Penn Central and its affili- 
ates, can service the public needs, including 
transportation of military personnel, in the 
event of national emergency, Furthermore, 
if the guarantees are made the Department 
of Defense should demand as a quid pro quo 
some measurable improvement in facilities 
and the implementation of plans for the im- 
mediate expanded utilization of the railroads 
by the Department. 

In closing, we want to emphasize our con- 
cern both as to legal propriety of the loan 
guarantees and to the inadequacy of rail- 
road facilities for national defense purposes, 
and we invite your comments. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN E. Moss, 
JoHN D. DINGELL, 
TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 
ROBERT O. 'TIERNAN, 
LIONEL VAN DEERLIN, 
Brock ADAMS, 
Bos ECKHARDT, 

Members of Congress. 


BEWARE THE ANGER OF THE 
LEGIONS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Marine Cpl. 
Ronald Vinson, of Shelbyville, Ind., is 
now serving in Vietnam and has recently 
voluntarily extended his tour for another 
6 months, He recently wrote to his par- 
ents, Mr, and Mrs. Maurice Vinson, of 
Shelbyville, giving his’ views on unrest’ 
in the streets’ and on the campuses of 
this country, and, as the following letter 
shows, he has some very definite ideas 
about it all. 

His parents sent the letter to the editor 
of the Shelbyville News, where it ap- 
peared on Monday, June 22, 1970. Mr. 
Vinson graciously gave me permission to 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I find this letter to be quite out of the 
ordinary, for a good many reasons. It 
needs all the publicity it can possibly 
get, primarily because it seems major 
news media print nothing and give pub- 
licity to nothing except letters from men 
opposing ‘what is going on in Vietnam, 
and who go to great lengths to sharply 
criticize our country’s policy there. 

Let me make one thing quite clear: It 
is their right, to put what they please 
into letters. It is also the right of major 
newspapers to give publicity to what they 
wish. However, I think it must be admit- 
ted that by far the greater amount of 
attention is given to the opposite side; 
rarely, if ever—and I cannot offhand 
recall anything—has a major newspaper 
given, or have the TV commentators 
lavished much of their high-paid time 
upon a letter such as Corporal Vinson’s. 
So in fairness, the other side should be 
heard, especially when they write with 
such obvious deep belief in, and commit- 
ment to, what they see as their duty. 
And also, when they make it so very 
clear indeed” how they view what is 
ane on in this country, in many places, 

ay. 
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The letter is also unusual in another 
rather strange respect. History repeats 
itself; this is said so often it is almost a 
cliche. But when I read this letter in 
the Shelbyville paper, I had the definite 
feeling I had read something very much 
like it, somewhere else. Checking, I found 
I had part of a letter written by Marcus 
Flavinius, in the second century A.D., to 
his cousin Tertullus, in Rome. Flavinius 
was a centurion in the Second Cohort, 
Augusta Legion, on guard at one of 
Rome’s farflung outposts. 

Flavinius’ letter follows that of Cor- 
poral Vinson’s. Indeed, as almost 2,000 
years ago, we have the same thing today: 
Beware the anger of the legions. I wish 
both letters could go side by side in every 
university in the country. 

The letters follow: 

CORPORAL VINSON’s LETTER 

To the Editor: 

The following was received in a letter 
from our son, U.S. Marine Cpl. Ronald Vin- 
son of Shelbyville, who is stationed in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. MAURICE VINSON. 

Many of us here in Vietnam have been 
following the stories about unrest on the 
Nation’s campuses and streets, with sub- 
dued anger. It is demoralizing to read about 
our ignorant counterparts vandalizing 
campus buildings, manhandling institution 
leaders, depriving others of the education 
they have paid for, and so much need and 
deserve. 

It is painful to the less pampered thous- 
ands of students here who have taken their 
lessons from instructors dressed in black pa- 
jamas and sandals and the classrooms are 
sandbagged, hot and sweaty jungle clear- 
ings. Where the Saturday night date is a 
cold beer and a letter from home. Where 
the grades are not a's or b’s or c's but sud- 
den death, crippling wounds, or maybe vic- 
tory. But we don’t expect you people back 
in the United States to be concerned, You 
did your share in '41 or was it '52 and now 
you are too tired to do more than mutter. 
Well, what is this world coming to? 

Well, don’t worry, because someday soon 
this war will be over and over half a mil- 
lion angry men are going to descend on 
the 50 states with dreams of homes, families, 
educations, and jobs. When these men hit 
the campuses and streets, I sincerely hope 
that someone tries to stop an ex-Marine 
from going to class, or that some smelly, 
flaky, social reject tries to plant a Viet Cong 
flag next to an artificial leg of a SeaBee, or 
spits in the burned face of an Army Medic 
or a Navy Corpsman. 

I guarantee it will only happen once. 

Cpl. RONALD VINSON. 


CENTURION Marcus FLAVINIvS’ LETTER 


We have been told, on leaving our native 
soil, that we were going to defend the sacred 
rights conferred on us by so many of our 
citizens settled overseas, s0 many years of 
our presence, so many benefits brought by 
us to populations in need of our assistance 
and civilization, We could verify that all 
this was true, and because true, we did not 
hesitate to shed our share of blood, to sacri- 
fice our youth and hopes. We regretted noth- 
ing, but whereas we over here are inspired 
by this frame of mind, I am told that in 
Rome factions and conspiracies are rife, that 
treachery flourishes, and that many in their 
uncertainty and confusion lend ready ear 
to the dire temptations of relinquishment 
and vilify our actions. . . . Make haste to re- 
assure me, I beg you, and tell me that our 
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fellow citizens understand us, support us, 
and protect us, as we ourselves are protecting 
the glory of the Empire. If it should be 
otherwise, if we should have to leave our 
bleached bones on these desert sands in vain, 
then beware the anger of the Legions. 


JACK DEMPSEY’S BIRTHDAY 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
really greatest Americans it has ever 
been my privilege to know is world 
heavyweight champion Jack Dempsey. 
In my book he is still the champion of 
champions and the king of kings in the 
boxing world. Jack Dempsey was the 
idol of every schoolboy in the roaring 
twenties when Dempsey, Babe Ruth, and 
the Four Horsemen were everyday con- 
versation. His life meant much to me 
personally and to thousands and even 
millions of American boys. Jack Dempsey 
is a patriot who believes in the destiny 
of our Nation. He is a great and good 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday was Jack 
Dempsey’s birthday. I just want to join 
his friends and many admirers in wish- 
ing him a happy birthday, many more 
happy years, and the. best always. The 
Evening Star here in Washington car- 
ried an excellent article on Jack Demp- 
sey on his birthday which I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues and the 
people of this country: 

Ex-Cuamp 75 Topay: Dempsey GETS HIs 
Kicks Just BEING NICE TO PEOPLE 

New Yorx.—Jack Dempsey is 75 today 
and, if there is anybody in the world he 
is keeping it a dark secret. 

“I think a heavyweight champion has an 
obligation to be an example,” he said, “of 
clean living, being nice to people and helping 
people. 

“When you are fighting, you are out to win 
with no holds barred. It’s elther you or the 
other guy. But being nice to people doesn’t 
cost anything. Every time you sign an auto- 
graph you make a friend.” 

Dempsey spends his time these days, sign- 
ing autographs on postcards, menus and al- 
bums in the same Broadway restaurant in 
which he has operated since 1938. For the 
last 10 days he has been busy helping oth- 
ers celebrate his birthday at boxing arenas, 
race tracks and hotels. Tonight they will 
honor him at his own restaurant. 


LONELY LANDMARK 


As Dempsey sat in a window booth Tues- 
day afternoon, scores of tourists and old 
friends came up to shake hands. A group of 
young girls sang him a “Happy Birthday” 
from the street. 

Dempsey’s is fast becoming a lonely land- 
mark in its area on Broadway. Lindy’s is 
gone. The Latin Quarter is a movie house. A 
shiny 48-story skyscraper is rising on the 
corner of 50th and Broadway. 

“Times have changed,” said Dempsey. “On 
Saturday and Sunday it used to be sọ 
crowded that people walked in the street. 
They couldn't even get on the sidewalk. Now 
people are afraid to go out nights.” 

In the old days an occasional visitor with 
too much sauce under his belt would chal- 
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lenge Dempsey. They don’t do that any 
more. 

“A couple of guys tried to mug me on 
Third Avenue a few months ago,” said 
Dempsey. “They tried to rob me but I flat- 
tened them,” 

Jack Amiel, his partner in the restaurant, 
chimed in to say: 

“Just the other day at the Luxor Baths, a 
guy wanted to give Jack $5,000 just to take 
& Knockdown so he could tell people he did 
it.” 

FIGHT GAME IN LIMBO 


Dempsey spends most of his time at his 
New York apartment, visiting the restaurant 
at the lunch and dinner hours. He likes to 
take the sun on the terrace and watch 
baseball and news on television. He makes an 
occasional trip to California to visit his two 
daughters and seven grand daughters. 

What does Dempsey think about the fight 
game? 

“There is no place to start and no place 
to go,” he said. “Only one club in California 
runs every week. Kids go to football, base- 
ball, hockey, basketball, where the money 
is. Maybe, if I came along now, I might go 
where the money is, too. 

“In the old days a fighter got great ex- 
posure with so many newspapers and so 
many writers. Tex Rickard used to insist, 
before you fought for a title, you had to 
lick every contender. 

“But I am very grateful for the fight game. 
Whatever I have I owe to the fight game and 
my friends. I will never be able to pay back 
all I owe to it.” 


FEELS SORRY FOR CLAY 


And how about Cassius Clay? 

“I feel sorry for him, honestly,” said 
Dempsey. “I feel he was forced to do things 
he didn’t want to do. He was a good boxer, 
an excellent boxer.” 

Dempsey considers his victory over Jess 
Willard in 1919 that gave him the world 
title his greatest boxing accomplishment. 
The moment he remembers best is the first 
round of the 1923 fight with Luis Firpo when 
he was knocked out of the ring. “The news- 
paper fellows saved me by pushing me back 
into the ring,” he said. 

And would Dempsey do anything different 
if he had it to do all over again? 

“Well,” he said, pausing for an instant, 
“We all make some mistakes. But the Good 
Lord has been good to Jack Dempsey.” 


MEMORIAL TO ROBERT E. McCORD 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the sad occasion of the funeral of 
one of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee’s most valuable staff members, 
Robert E. McCord. 

I first met Bob McCord when I came 
to Congress in 1958, At that time he was 
staff director of the Education Subcom- 
mittee chaired by my late distinguished 
colleague, the Honorable Cleveland Bailey 
of West Virginia. 

Bob came to Congress in 1956 and 
served with great ability and dedication 
both the House of Representatives and 
the Education and Labor Committee, of 
which he was chief clerk and senior 
specialist at the time of his death this 
past Sunday, June 21. 

The news was a great shock to all of 
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us. We shall miss him. Bob was always 
willing to help members of the commit- 
tee through our legislative trials and 
tribulations. 

Like my other colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, I knew 
Bob McCord as a man always ready to 
do his job. He was a good and generous 
man. I take this opportunity to extend 
my deepest sympathy and sincerest 
wishes to his family and friends. 


CHARTERING GROUPS ALARMED 
OVER PROPOSED CAB REGULA- 
TIONS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
share with our colleagues a letter I have 
directed to the Honorable Secor Browne, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
concerning proposed regulations, EDR- 
183, issued on May 13, 1970. The regula- 
tions have the effect of eliminating many 
leading civil, fraternal, and social orga- 
nizations from charter eligibility because 
of membership size. 

I feel the regulations will have a severe 
impact on the consumer and the charter 
carriers. 

The letter follows: 

JUNE 22, 1970. 
Hon. Secor BROWNE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHARMAN: The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board’s proposed regulations EDR-183 
issued May 13, 1970 has caused considerable 
consternation among chartering groups 
throughout the country. 

It is my understanding that EDR—183 con- 
stricts charter eligibility imposing arbitrary 
criteria which determines whether or not a 
group is charterworthy. This action has the 
effect of eliminating many leading civil, fra- 
ternal and social organizations because of 
membership size from charter eligibility. 
This will have a severe impact not only upon 
the consumer, the organization, but equally 
upon charter carriers who have developed a 
low-cost system of air travel which has bene- 
fitted the American public. 

It appears to me that the Board action is 
neither in keeping with the duty of the 
Board as expressed in the Federal Aviation 
Act “to promote air transportation” nor in 
keeping with the Administration’s policy as 
expressed in the International Policy State- 
ment issued today by the President. 

This matter is currently being reviewed by 
myself and other members of the Congress 
with a view toward holding hearings with 
regard to this proposal as well as other mat- 
ters affecting air transportation, In view of 
this, it is requested that the Board either 
withdraw this proposed rule pending comple- 
tion of legislative hearings or in the alterna- 
tive, suspend the procedural dates until such 
time as legislative hearings have been held 
and a report issued. 

I am advised there is ample precedent for 
this request and that the Board suspended 
or postponed its proposed rulemaking con- 
cerning charters for dependent military per- 
sonnel at the request of a member of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

I am convinced that much of permanent 
value is added by the Charter operations, 
that they aid materially in broadening the 
number of persons who accept air transpor- 
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tation as a safe and convenient mode of 
travel and therefore strengthens all air car- 
rier operations. 

I would appreciate being advised of the 
action of the Board at the earliest possible 
date. 

With warm personal regards, I am 

Most Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


THE RAILROADS: A STUDY IN 
POWER 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, when I sat 
in the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee listening to testimony from all 
sides supporting the call to convert the 
Post Office Department to a public cor- 
poration answerable to a Post Office 
Commission, I could not help be re- 
minded of the experience we in Montana 
have had at the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The railroads ask for a freight rate 
increase and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission approves. So, in an environ- 
ment where there is no serious freight 
competition, the rates have continued to 
skyrocket and it now costs more for a 
Montana wheat grower to ship his prod- 
uct to the west coast than it does for a 
North Dakota grower. 

I contend there is more patronage, 
more mutual back-scratching, more 
nest-feathering in the insulated and iso- 
lated Commissions like the ICC, the FCC, 
and the CAB than anywhere in govern- 
ment. Speaking from personal experi- 
ence, I know it is practically impossible 
for even a Member of Congress to get 
to see a Commissioner. Once in a while 
we are privileged to present our views to 
one of the layers of insulation in the per- 
son of a hearing examiner. 

Mr. Speaker, the National Farmers 
Union Washington Newsletter this week 
contains an excellent capsule analysis of 
the problems raised by such a Commis- 
sion. I recommend it to my colleagues 
for reading with the prediction that the 
message contained here will likely be ap- 
plicable to the new post office. It cer- 
tainly suggests the responsibility of the 
Congress to get to the bottom of the 
mess created by the strange creature rep- 
resented by the ICC and the railroads: 


THE RAILROADS: A STUDY IN POWER 


The railroads provide & revealing case 
study of huge concentrations of economic 
power control and corrupt political in- 
stitutions. The American people created the 
railroads by investing enormous tracts of 
land. Yet we have lost control of our invest- 
ment. Transportation is the artery through 
which the economy flows. Freight rates are 
a tax on the economic bloodstream. The rates 
are set by a government agency. It has been 
corrupted from service to the people to serv- 
ice of the railroads. The power of the railroads 
swells into corruption of other agencies of 
government. 

The railroads, in a massive assault on the 
American economy, have managed to in- 
crease their taxing rate more than 20 per- 
cent in the past 35 months. This has in- 
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creased railroad income $2 billion a year in 
that period, of which about $400 million is 
on agricultural products. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
oldest government “regulatory” agency, has 
become a classic example of the fox guarding 
the chickens. It has granted these rate in- 
creases solely on the railroads’ requests— 
sometimes with hearings and sometimes 
without. The hold of the railroads over the 
ICC has been the subject of much comment. 
It led Ralph Nader to recommend abolition 
of the agency. But railroad influence does not 
stop with the ICC. The other day leaders of 
Congress and the Administration agreed that 
the American people should underwrite a 
$200 million loan for one railroad, the Penn 
Central. The railroad’s acquisitiveness and 
mismanagement have created a cash flow 
emergency. Penn Central is the nation’s larg- 
est real estate company and owns one of the 
most expensive luxury resorts in the world 
at Boca Raton, Fla. The rush to bail out 
Penn Central, with its $7 billion in assets, is 
an impressive indication of its political 
power. (Consider for a moment the “cash 
flow” problems of American agriculture. . .) 

Railroad power is enhanced by the frag- 
mentation of efforts to deal with it. The 
USDA, for example, is directed under the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946 to “as- 
sist in improving transportation services and 
facilities in obtaining equitable and reason- 
able transportation rates and services and 
adequate transportation facilities for agri- 
cultural products and farm supplies by mak- 
ing complaint or petition to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Civil Aeronautics Board, or other 
federal or state transportation regulatory 
bodies with respect to rates, charges, tariffs, 
practices and services, or by working directly 
with individual carriers or groups of 
carriers.” 

This is a decisive mandate. And indeed, 
transportation efforts by the USDA have been 
one of the brighter spots in the Department. 
But these efforts are hampered by fragmenta- 
tion into at least seven agencies. The Con- 
sumer and Marketing Service is virtually the 
only agency that does a creditable job. Sig- 
nificantly, the Office of the General Counsel 
has only one lawyer who works on trans- 
portation. Transportation research services 
are weak, or nonexistent. There is no coordi- 
nation of effort whatever. Considering that 23 
percent of all rail freight is agricultural, it 
would seem that transportation might de- 
serve an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture to 
coordinate efforts. (One might also argue 
that the ICC should have agricultural rep- 
resentation.) No wonder the USDA—despite 
convincing legal arguments before the ICC— 
has failed to win, or appreciably influence, 
the major rate cases that have enriched the 
railroads since 1967. It is inconceivable that 
the fragmentation of transportation efforts 
of the USDA are the result of oversight. 

One can argue that the ICC should be 
more responsive to the public interest, that 
perhaps it should have a farmer on the Com- 
mission, and that the USDA should coordi- 
nate implementation of its mandate under 
the law. But until the enormous political 
power of the railroads is broken to the halter, 
such arguments will be fruitless. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR OUR 
PRESIDENT 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, Pastor Fred 
Hollomon of the First Southern Baptist 
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Church, Manhattan, Kans., . believes 
prayer-is better than protest and he has 
written me to suggest a day of prayer for 
our President on Sunday, July 5. 

Pastor Hollomon makes a most con- 
vincing case for this type of action at 
this particular time and I wish to share 
his reasoning with my colleagues because 
this. is an idea which could appeal to 
other ministers and other congregations 
in cities and towns across the Nation. 

Under léave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to place in the RECORD a copy of 
the letter I received from Pastor Hollo- 
mon and I commend its contents toone 
and all for serious study: 


Day OF PRAYER FOR OUR PRESIDENT 


In our country, frustration is not limited 
to those who feel they have no infiuence on 
White House decisions. 

Frustration for many of us is haying to 
stand by as wave after wave of protest bom- 
bards the White House with no sign of a let- 
up. 
Frustration is having to listen to relentless 
verbal attacks on the President and Vice- 
President, much of which cannot possibly 
be termed constructive. 

Frustration is having to endure seemingly 
endless accusations against the Administra- 
tion tempered with little, if any, humility. 

Frustration is having to watch our elected 
Officials become targets of ridicule for every 
cynical citizen on and off the tax rolls— 
regardless of how ridiculous an alternative 
he has to offer—if any. 

Personally, I do not agree with all of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s policies. He made a decision re- 
cently which, in my opinion, was ill-advised 
and potentially dangerous. However, my ulti- 
mate frustration is to observe all the dissent 
and protest, and criticism and accusations 
and attacks and ridicule—and to know all 
along that there is a better way of dealing 
with those in authority . .. prayer. 

Many of us believe that prayer is better 
than protest because: 

Prayer recognizes that. neither the Presi- 
dent nor the protestor has a monopoly on 
what is right; 

Prayer acknowledges that there is a Wis- 
dom which exceeds that of both Administra- 
tion and population; 

Prayer engages the power of One who sur- 
passes the strength of all soldiers and 
strikers; 

Prayer offers help to the President rather 
than criticism, 

As a Christian and a minister of the gospel, 
I am committed to the teachings of the New 
Testament. In I Timothy 2: 1,2 these words 
are found: “I exhort therefore, that, first of 
all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men; For 
kings, and for all that are in authority; that 
we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in 
all godliness and honesty.” 

Perhaps the reason our nation is not lead- 
ing “a quiet and peaceable life .. .” is be- 
cause we afe doing more protesting than 
praying. 

On Saturday, July 4, this nation celebrates 
the birthday of its independence. I believe 
that Sunday, July 5, would be an appropriate 
“Day of Prayer for Our President.” I really 
believe that a lot of Americans would wel- 
come the opportunity to relieve some of 
their frustration. 

However, those of us who have witnessed 
the power of prayer would have a much 
higher motive than the relief of frustration. 
We would expect President Nixon to feel the 
impact of such a united prayer effort. In 
fact, it seems to me that those who believe 
that prayer changes things would subscribe 
to a united prayer effort regardless of their 
feelings toward the President and his policies. 

I have asked the church pastor to make 
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jour place of worship available on Sunday 
afternoon, July 5, for all those who wish to 
drop in for a few minutes of prayer. Perhaps 
other churches would like to do the same. 

I realize that there are some people who 
would consider this idea an effort to coun- 
teract the protestors and/or solicit the 
plaudits of the so-called silent majority. Al- 
though sucha Day of Prayer might have 
this effect, this is not my primary aim; and 
since my motives will be judged by a far 
more capable Authority,-that kind of reac- 
tion will be of no concern to me. 

I just-believe that President Nixon: needs 
more prayer and less protest. 


OPERATION MATCH, INC. 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of love-ins, hippies, and seeming 
decay of the moral fiber, it is a pleasure 
to discover an organization believing in 
the old values of affectionate friendship 
and the concept of bringing people to- 
gether in a dignified, decent manner to 
meet members of the opposite sex. 

Years ago the church, the community 
center, and friends provided the means 
for “singles” to meet. In today’s fast- 
paced society these sources have proved 
inadequate and our “unattached” people, 
including those who have the misfortune 
to be widowed or divorced, find them- 
selves without the opportunities to meet 
new acquaintances, make new friend- 
ships, and develop the lasting type 
of relationship that are so important to 
us all, especially to those who find them- 
selves single, like myself. 

There does exist a company which was 
the first to use the advanced technology 
of our computer age to bring members of 
our society together. It is Operation 
Match, Inc., known to millions of Ameri- 
cans as the very first “computerized dat- 
ing” service ever organized. 

The story is familiar. It is the story of 
America itself. Two young men came up 
with an idea and have developed it into a 
very attractive business. But more than 
business, it provides an opportunity in 
today’s world for people to meet, get to 
know each other and to spend time with 
people with whom they share mutual 
interests. Most importantly, it works. 

Thousands of people have already met 
and married through Operation Match. 
Millions more have had their lives made 
a little fuller through the people they 
have met. Opportunities are presented 
for unmarrieds to travel together with 
members of the opposite sex òn cruises 
and at key vacation resorts in our coun- 
try. Reaction to this project has been 
widespread, with almost every. major 
newspaper and magazine in our country 
nating this unusual phenomena favor- 
ably. 

Their philosophy is “The nice way to 
meet nice people in your area.” They haye 
the capability, through this computer 
operation to match people anywhere 
in our great country; this. organi- 
zation and others like it should be com- 
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mended for the remarkable service) they 
are: providing to our citizens. 

I submit the ‘same questions of this 
“computer people” business for. the 
edification and.interestof those who may 
desire a closer look at one: manifestation 
of this “Computer Age” in which we live: 


QUANTITATIVE PERSONALITY PROJECTION 
Test XXVII 
SECTION I: ABSOLUTE FACTORS `“ 
1. My race is: 
(1) Caucasian (white) 
(2) Oriental 
(3) Black 
(4) Spanish-American 
2. My date may be a Caticasian: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
3. My date may be an Oriental: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
4. My date may be Black: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
5. My date may be Spanish-American: 
(1) ‘Yes 
(2) No 
6. My religious background ‘fs: 
(1) Protestant 
(2); Catholic 
(3) Jewish 
(4) Other denominations 
(5) unaffiliated 
7. My date’s religious background may be 
Protestant: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
8. My date’ religious background may be 
Catholic: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
(9) My date’s religious background may be 
Jewish: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
10. My date's religious background may be 
“other denominations”: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
11. My date’s religious background may be 
unaffiliated: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
12. I am presently: 
(1) working full-time 
(2) working part-time 
(3) in the armed forces 
(4) attending school full-time 
(5) attending school part-time 
(6) both working part-time and attending 
school part-time 
(7) retired 
(8) not working 
13. My highest level of educational attain- 
ment is: 
some elementary school 
completed elementary school 
completed junior high school 
some high school 
completed high school 
some college 
completed college 
graduate study 
14. My date’s highest level of educational 
attainment should be: 
(1) some elementary school 
(2) compelted elementary school 
(8) completed junior high school 
(4) some high school 
(5) completed high school 
(6) some college 
(T) completed college 
(8) graduate study 
The way in which you answer the ques- 
tions in this section will help determine the 
requirements your potential matches must 
meet before the computer will further ex- 
amine.them, 
15. My height is (refer to the table below) : 
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16. The dest height for my date is (refer 
to the table below): 
(1) 5’ or under |” 
(2) 5’ to 6’2” 
(3) 5'2” to 5'4” 
(4) 5'4” to 5'6” 
(5) 5°6’’ to 5’8”’ 
5'8” to 5710” 


6'2” or above 
17. The ideal age for my date is: 
{1) ten or more years older than I 
(2) five to ten years older than I 
(3) three to five years older than I 
(4) one to two years older than I 
(5) my age 
(6) one to two years.younger than I 
(7) three to five years younger than I 
(8) five to ten years younger than I 
(9) ten or more years younger than T 
18. I am: 
(2) Single 
(2) Widow or widower—with°no children 
at home 
(3) Widow. or widower—with children at 
home 
(4) Divorced—with no children at home 
(5) Divorced—with children at home 
19. My date may be single: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
20. My date may be widowed—with no 
children at home: 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
21. My date may be widowed—with chil- 
dren at home: 
(1), Yes 
(2) No 
22. My date may be divorced—with no 
children at home 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
23. My date may be divorced—with chil- 
dren at home. 
(1) Yes 
(2) No 
24. Folk music 
25. Popular music 
. Classical music 
. Jazz 
. Dancing 
. Art and painting 
. Literature 
. Opera 
. Theatre 
. Travel 
. Medicine 
. Law 
. Agriculture and gardening 
. Community service 
. Bridge 
. Swimming and water sports 
. Skiing (snow) 
. Bowling 
. Golf 
. Tennis 
. Movies 
. Television 
. Photography 
. Playing a musical instrument 
. Spectator sports (for example, baseball) 
49. How important is it to you that your 
date share your interests? 
(1) unimportant 
(2) slightly important 
(3) moderately important 
(4) very important 
SECTION III: ATTITUDES 
50. My religious convictions are: 
(1) strong 
(2) average 
(3) weak 
51. I believe in a God who answers prayers: 
(1) always 
(2) sometimes 
(3) never 
52. I prefer to associate with people who go 
to church and believe in God: 
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(1) always 

(2) sometimes 

(3) never 

53. How important is it to you that your 


date share your attitudes towards religion? 


(1) very important 

(2) moderately important 

(3) slightly important 

(4) unimportant 

54. Romantic love in marriage is: 
(1) very important 

(2) moderately important 

(3) slightly important 

(4) unimportant 

55. For my age I consider myself: 
(1) Very sexually experienced 

(2) Moderately sexually experienced 
(3) Somewhat sexually experienced 
(4) Sexually inexperienced 

56. My ideal date should be: 

(1) Very sexually experienced 

(2) Moderately sexually experienced 
(3) Somewhat sexually experienced 
(4) Sexually inexperienced 

(5) Doesn't matter 

57, Which: of the following questions do 


you find most interesting to think about? 


(1) Who am I? 
(2) What will I be like in ten years? 
(3) Should I get married.in the next few 


years? 


(4) What is the meaning of life? 
SECTION IV; SITUATIONS 


58. A married couple -with whom you 
are friendly has invited you over to dinner 
in order to: introduce. you to another sin- 
gle friend of theirs. They believe you might 
get along well together and would. be in- 
terested in dating one another. Would you 
feel that your friends are: 

(1) Meddling in your affairs? 

(2) Just trying to be helpful, but it would 
be better if they don't interfere? 

(3) Doing you a favor for which they 
deserve your thanks? 

59. Imagine yourself facing three doors. Be- 
hind ‘the “first door is $20. Behind the second 
door is either $5 or $30. Behind the third 
door is either 840 or someone ready to throw 
a pail of cold water, You may open any door 
but you must face the consequences. Which 
do you open? 

(1) The first. door 

(2) Thesecond door 

(3), The third door 

60. Two friends of yours who are in love 
are considering living together for a while to 
“try out’ the relationship before. getting 
married. They cOme to you! for your opin- 
ion about their plan. Your advice is: 

(1) This might ruin their relationship— 
it’s morally wrong. 

(2) If they were really in love, they would 
get married. 

(3) You would encourage them to do it 
with some reservations. 

(4) You would tell them enthusiastically 
to go ahead. 

61. You have just gone to a dance with a 
date. You soon see that there are many op- 
portunities for making new friends, of. the 
opposite sex. You: 

(1) Deliberately try to enlarge your circle 
of romantic possibilities. 

(2) Don’t run’ after anybody but don't 
turn off possibilities either: 

(3) Feel a conflict between your desires 
and your commitment for the evening. 

(4) Remain with your date for the 
evening. 

SECTION V: PSYCHOLOGICAL VALENCE 


62. I believe people involved in serious dat- 
ing should be informed about birth» control. 

(1), True 

(2) False 

63, Once I_make up my mind, I seldom 
change it. 

(1) True 

(2) Falee 
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64. I don’t like things to be uncertain or 
unpredictable. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

65. I often wish people would be more defi- 
nite about things. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

66. I am sometimes irritated by people who 
ask favors of me. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

67. I am always polite, even to people who 
are disagreeable. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

68. I have never deliberately said some- 
thing to hurt someone’s feelings. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

69. I am interested in having (more) chil- 
dren. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

70. I have sometimes considered seeing a 
psychiatrist about @ personal problem. 

(1) True 

(2) False 

74. My political affillation: is: 

(1) Republican 

(2) Democratic 

(3) Left of Center 

(4) Right of Center 

75. My date’s political affiliation should be: 

(1) Republican 

(2) Democratic 

(3) Left of Center 

(4) Right of Center 

(5) Doesn't Matter 

76. Ismoke: 

(1) heavily 

(2) moderately 

(3) never. 

77. My date may:smoke: 

(1) heavily 

(2) moderately 

(3) never 

(4) doesn't matter 

78. I drink: 

(1) often 

(2) occasionally 

(3) never 

79. My date may drink: 

(t) often 

(2) occasionally 

(3) never 

(4) doesn’t matter 

80. I presently attend religious services: 

(1) once a week or more 

(2) once or twice a month 

(3) once or twice a year 

(4) never 

81. My date should,attend religious serv- 
ices: 

(1) once a week or more 

(2) once or twice a month 

(3) once or twice a year 

(4) never 

(5) doesn't matter 

82. My income is: 

(1) under $3,000 

(2) $3,000 to $5,000 

(3) $5,000 to $7,500 

(4) 87,500 to $10,000 

(5) $10,000 to $15,000 

(6) $15,000 to $25,000 

(7) over $25,000 

83. My date’s income should be: 

(1) -under $3,000 

(2) $3,000 to $5,000 

(3) $5,000 to $7,500 

(4) $7,500 to $10,000 

(5) $10,000 to $15,000 

(6) $15,000 to $25,000 

(7) over $25,000 

(8) doesn’t matter 

84. My social class is: 

(1) upper 

(2) upper middle 

(3) micdle 
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(4) lower middle 
(5) lower 
85. My date’s social class should be: 
upper 
upper middle 
middle 
lower middle 
lower 
(6) doesn’t matter 
86. Relative to other person of my age, 
my general intelligence is considered: 
(1) very superior 
(2) superior 
(3) above average 
(4) average 
(5) below average 
87. My date’s general intelligence should 
be: 
(1) very superior 
(2) superior 
(3) above average 
(4) average 
(5) below average 
(6) doesn’t matter 
88. My father’s education: 
(1) compelted grade school 
(2) completed high school 
(3) completed college 
(4) completed graduate training 
For each of the following pairs of opposite 
words or phrases choose the one which better 
describes you most of the time. Although 
individual items may present difficult deci- 
sions, choose the answer which is more ap- 
propriate and enter the number in the ap- 
propriate box on the answer sheet. 
89. (1) Usually talkative, (2) Usually a 
better listener 
90. (1) Read a lot, (2) Don't read very 
much 
91, (1) Very close to my family, (2) Not 
very close to my family 
92. (1) Athletic, (2) Not athletic 
93. (1) Politically concerned, (2) Politi- 
cally indifferent 
94. (1) Politically liberal, 
conservative 
95. (1) Do not like children very much, 
(2) Like children very much 
96. (1) Emotional, (2) Rational 
97. (1) Well-groomed, (2) Not concerned 
with appearance 
98. (1) Interested in marriage partner, 
(2) Not interested in marriage partner 
99. Of the following types of movies, I 
most enjoy: 
(1) Dramas 
(2) Adventures 
(3) Westerns 
(4) Musicials 
(5) Comedies 
100. Of the following men, I most admire: 
(1) Winston Churchill 
(2) Prof. Albert Einsten 
(3) Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
(4) Joe Namath 
101. I would most like to visit: 
(1) Italy 
(2) Japan 
(3) Greece 
(4) Russia 
102. Of the following television programs, 
I like most: 
(1) Bonanza 
(2) Mission Impossible 
(3) Dean Martin Show 
(4) Johnny Carson “Tonight” Show 


SECTION VII: PHYSICAL INVENTORY 


. My hair is: 
blond 
brown 
black 
red 
gray 
I am bald 

. I prefer my date’s hair to be: 
blond 
brown 
black 
red 


(2) Politically 
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(5) 
(6) 
105. 
(1) 
(2) 


gray 
doesn't matter 
My eyes are: 
blue 
brown 
(3) green 
(4) hazel 
106. I prefer my date’s eyes to be: 
(1) blue 
(2) brown 
(3) green 
(4) hazel 
(5) doesn't matter 
107. Members of the opposite sex consider 
me: 
(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


very attractive 

attractive 

average 

unattractive 

108. My date should be: 

(1) very attractive 

(2) attractive 

(3) average 
unattractive 
doesn't matter 

. Physical attractiveness is: 
unimportant 
slightly important 
moderately important 
very important 

. I expect my Operation Match dates to 


very successful 
fairly successful 
as good as any blind date 
(4) unsuccessful 
All data provided Operation Match Inc. is 
the property of Operation Match Inc., and 
will be kept strictly confidential. Thank you 
for participating. 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
POLICY 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I call to your attention and that of 
my colleagues the recent action of Presi- 
dent Nixon on June 22 in approving a 
new international air transport policy. 
This is an unprecedented action long 
overdue and in my judgment will set the 
stage for further development of our air 
transport industry during the decade of 
the 1970's. For the first time the advan- 
tages of low-cost charter transportation, 
which millions of Americans have en- 
joyed, has been recognized and placed 
on a parity with sheduled individually 
ticketed services. This, I am sure is wel- 
come news to the consumer as well as to 
the charter specialists who have long 
pioneered the development of this con- 
cept. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy clearly estab- 
lishes that group-charter transportation 
is in the public interest that supplemental 
as well as scheduled carriers must have 
a fair and equal opportunity to compete 
in this market. It also recognizes, again 
for the first time, that the rights of 
charter carriers must be set forth in in- 
tergovernmental agreements with the 
rights of the U.S. carriers and foreign 
carriers—both scheduled and independ- 
ent—covering charter services included 
in these agreements and that any at- 
tempt to restrict U.S. carrier operations 
abroad should be vigorously oppossed. 
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Mr. Speaker, the policy speaks for it- 
self and I insert in the Recorp the policy 
statement of the President together with 
the statement by the President in accept- 
ing that policy. 

In summary, I would like to quote for 
emphasis the final statement of the Pres- 
ident in his acceptance of this policy: 

I am directing that this new statement of 
policy guidance be used henceforth by re- 
sponsible officials of the government in deal- 
ing with international aviation problems. 


I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board will be guided by this 
statement and immediately withdraw its 
proposed rule EDR 183 which it has 
promulgated and on which comments are 
due by July 30, as that proposal is di- 
rectly in opposition to the new policy 
and I further hope that without addi- 
tional direction of Congress, the board 
will on its own immediately set out to 
implement the policy by according equal 
rights in bulk transportation to the sup- 
plemental carriers and that the board 
will adopt a simplified set of rules gov- 
erning charters in group transportation 
which the President has called for, and 
eliminate the archaic rules presently in 
existence. Simplified rules are needed to 
protect the consumer and to insure his 
right to low-cost air travel. 

The items follow: 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


WASHINGTON, D.C., June 22, 1970.—Presi- 
dent Nixon’s announcement today of the new 
International Air Transportation Policy 
should mark the beginning of concerted ac- 
tion to “oppose foreign restrictions on U.S. 
carriers.” 

Speaking for America’s charter airlines, Ed- 
ward J. Driscoll, President of the National Air 
Carrier Association, commended one of the 
key policies in the Presidential statement: 
“Attempts to restrict U.S. carrier operations 
abroad should be vigorously opposed, and 
where required, the U.S. should take ap- 
propriate measures against the carriers of 
foreign countries restricting U.S. carrier op- 
erations in violation of bilateral agreements 
or of the principle of reciprocity. 

“We urge immediate consultations with 
foreign governments to obtain acceptance 
of your policies on a workable basis at the 
earliest possible time,” Driscoll told the 
President in presenting the views of U.S. 
charter airlines. 

Driscoll noted that for the first time in 
aviation history the role of the supplemental 
air carriers—the charter specialists—has been 
recognized as being on a parity with sched- 
uled airlines. 

“The White House statement that ‘addi- 
tional uniformity and simplification of char- 
ter rules is desirable’ reinforces the position 
NACA has taken for several years in con- 
demning Civil Aeronautics Board charter- 
worthiness rules as archaic, confusing, and 
against the interests of the traveling public,” 
said Driscoll, who told the President that the 
CAB appears to be “out-of-step with your an- 
nounced policy.” 

Though the new statement leaves other 
actions to be taken, Driscoll acknowledged 
that many of the positions were milestones 
in national aviation policy. Among these, he 
said, were the following statements: 

“Charter services have been useful in hold- 
ing down fare and rate levels and expanding 
passenger and cargo markets ... they can 
provide low-cost transportation of a sort 
fitted to the needs of a significant portion of 
the traveling public. 

“Attempts to restrict U.S. carrier opera- 
tions abroad should be vigorously opposed, 
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the foreign landing rights for charter serv- 
ices should be regularized as free as possible 
from substantial restriction. 

“The economic and technological benefits 
we seek can best be achieved by encouraging 
competition and by a relative freedom from 
government restriction. 

“The U.S. should work for the broadest 
range of profitable services, designed to ap- 
peal to the broadest consumer market and 
based on the lowest cost of operating an 
efficient air transportation system. 

“We expect both scheduled services and 
charter services to have important roles 
throughout the coming decade.” 

The President by his action today “has 
reestablished the principle that every Amer- 
ican has the right to travel at the lowest pos- 
sible cost,” said Driscoll. He expressed the 
hope that this statement would reverse the 
trend by some U.S. agencies “to strangle the 
low-cost charter concept. The U.S. should not 
stand by idly as the international aviation 
cartel gets more and more foreign countries 
to discriminate against U.S. supplemental 
airlines.” 

Driscoll spoke on behalf of the following 
10 airlines: 

American Flyers Airline Corporation. 

Capitol International Airways, Inc. 

Modern Air Transport. 

Overseas National Airways, Inc. 

Purdue Airlines. 

Saturn Airways, Inc. 

Southern Air Transport, Inc. 

Trans International Airlines, Inc. 

Universal Airlines, Inc. 

World Airways, Inc. 

The text of his wire to President Nixon 
follows: 

“Your announcement today of the new In- 
ternational Air Transport Policy can begin 
the long overdue action needed to create an 
expanded and prosperous air transport in- 
dustry that will better serve both consumer 
needs and our country’s national goals. 

“In behalf of the supplemental airline in- 
dustry, which developed the low-cost charter 
concept for both passenger group and cargo 
markets, and thereby caused a shift in the 
U.S. favor in our balance of payments on 
North Atlantic transportation, we appreciate 
the government's recognition of the fact that 
beth scheduled and charter airlines have 
equally important future roles as part of a 
vital U.S. air transportation system. 

“We hope that you will provide strong 
leadership in enforcing a policy that favors 
less regulation and more competition, and 
opposes foreign restrictions on U.S. carriers. 
In the public interest, present trends con- 
trary to these polices must be reversed. 

“As you know, recent actions and proposals 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board appear to be 
out-of-step with your announced policy. We 
urge your initiative in encouraging legislation 
that will give your recommendations the 
force of law. We aiso urge immediate con- 
sultations with foreign governments to ob- 
tain acceptance of your polices on a world- 
wide basis at the earliest possible time. 

“On our part, we pledge renewed effort to 
work as a part of the total airline industry 
in providing the American and foreign 
traveler with the quality and variety of 
services and fare structures that will meet 
public needs and assure stability of both 
segments of the airline industry.” 

EDWARD J. DRISCOLL, 
President, 
National Air Carriers Association. 


STATEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL AIR 
‘TRANSPORTATION POLICY 


Public policies operate in a steadily chang- 
ing technical, economic, and social environ- 
ment. For sustained progress toward broad 
national goals we must reexamine our policies 
regularly to assure that relevant changes are 
taken into account. This is especially im- 
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portant in fields like international air trans- 
portation, where are rapid. 

United States policies with regard to in- 
ternational air transportation were last given 
comprehensive review in 1962-1963, as high 
capacity jet aircraft were coming into serv- 
ice. In the meantime, international aviation 
has expanded greatly. This dramatic growth 
has generated new policy questions and 
changed the dimensions of others. Renewed 
attention must now be paid to such prob- 
lems as airway and terminal congestion, the 
liability of carriers for passengers and cargo, 
and the cost burden of the faciilties needed 
for safe international flight. Our policies with 
regard to competition need reappraisal in 
the light of the substantially expanded mar- 
ket for international services, and its pro- 
jected further growth. This market has now 
warranted certification of two United States 
round-the-world carriers. It has sustained the 
recent strong traffic growth of the United 
States supplemental airlines. It is the type 
of market which attracted an unprecedented 
eighteen United States carrier applications 
for route awards in the Transpacific case. At 
the same time, it is a market in which pros- 
pects of excess capacity or other dislocations 
are seen from various quarters, and these 
concerns are made the more acute by the 
appearance of the wide-bodied jets and an- 
ticipation of supersonic aircraft. 

The present review of United States inter- 
national air transportation policy is an ef- 
fort to take account of current conditions, 
and the prospective circumstances of the 
1970s, in a way which best serves our funda- 
mental interests in international air trans- 
port. These interests, as expressed in the 
Department of Transportation Act of 1966 
and the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, are (1) 
promote international ar transportation that 
is “fast, safe, efficient and convenient... at 
the lowest cost consistent therewith and with 
other national objectives, including the effi- 
cient utilization and conservation of the na- 
tion’s resources” and (2) to encourage and 
develop “an air transportation system proper- 
ly adapted to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, of the postal service, and of 
the national defense.” 

Clearly, such a policy must seek to achieve 
a number of objectives and take into account 
a number of constraints. It must aim to de- 
velop and maintain a sound system of inter- 
national air transportation that carries 
people and goods safely, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically. It should promote an expanding, 
innovative, economically and technologically 
efficient international air transport system 
which (1) provides that passengers and ship- 
pers share in the benefits through improved 
service and reduced fares and (2) assures 
U.S. air carriers a fair and equal opportunity 
to compete in world aviation markets so as 
to maintain and further develop an econom- 
ically viable service network wherever a sub- 
stantial need for air transportation appears. 

These purposes cannot be realized until 
aircraft hijackings are stopped. By any stand- 
ard, air piracy is reprehensible. We support 
measures designed to end this terrible prac- 
tice. 

Our international air transportation policy 
must recognize a number of other U.S. ob- 
jectives or principles; these may at times be 
served by the policy or at times be con- 
straints upon it. Thus, the policy must be 
appropriatey mindful of U.S. strategic and 
political interests, the international military 
air transportation interests of the U.S., and 
the prospective effect of the policy on the 
U.S. balance of payments. It must take into 
account legitimate air transport interests of 
other countries and recognize that in the 
final analysis the policy cannot be viable 
without international acceptance. It should 
recognize that the United States historically 
has believed that the economic and tech- 
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nological benefits we seek can best be 
achieved by encouraging competition (the 
extent of competition to be determined on a 
case-by-case basis) and by a relative free- 
dom from governmental restrictions. The pol- 
icy must also reflect our concern about the 
quality of the environment, and our deter- 
mination that adequate efforts are made to 
preserve and enhance that quality as we 
continue to develop the technology of air 
transportation. 

Proceeding from the premises set out 
above, our review has led us to the following 
conclusions with regard to the central as- 
pects of this nation’s international air trans- 
portation policy. 

1, The exchange of air transport rights: 
The basic system of exchanging air trans- 
port rights through a structure of bilateral 
agreements embodying the Bermuda provi- 
sions? should be continued although further 
studies should be made as to the feasibility 
of exchanging rights on a multilateral basis. 
The rights exchanged in these agreements 
should be designed both to meet the needs 
of the public for air transportation and to 
assure U.S. air carriers the opportunity to 
achieve benefits no less than those available 
to the foreign air carriers. However, in the 
negotiation of agreements, care should be 
taken not to pay an excessive price for rights 
for which there is little near-term require- 
ment. In order to avoid the wasteful intro- 
duction of excess capacity, caution should 
be exercised in granting routes on which the 
traffic potential is limited. The Bermuda ca- 
pacity provisions have served both the 
United States and international air trans- 
portation well in providing a liberal eco- 
nomic enyironment for the conduct of inter- 
national air services. Attempts to restrict 
U.S. carrier operations abroad should be 
vigorously opposed, and where required, the 
United States should take appropriate 


measures against the carriers of foreign 
countries restricting U.S. carrier operations 


in violation of the terms of bilateral agree- 
ments or of the principle of reciprocity. 

2. Charter operations and the role of sup- 
plemental carriers in relation to scheduled 
services: Since 1963 international charter 
services by scheduled and supplemental car- 
riers have grown in importance, haye been 
increasingly accepted by the public, and now 
form an integral part of some markets. While 
the roles of scheduled and supplemental car- 
riers are different as described in this State- 
ment, there has nonetheless developed in 
certain areas competition between them. 
This may, indeed, increase. 

We expect both scheduled services (indi- 
vidually ticketed and individually waybilled) 
and charter services (whether offered by 
supplemental carriers or scheduled carriers) 
to have important roles throughout the 
coming decade. The growth rates of both 
services make it appear likely that both will 
have substantial markets. 

Scheduled services are of vital importance 
to air transportation and offer services to 
the public which are not provided by 
charter services. Only scheduled services are 
expected to offer regular and dependably 
frequent schedules, provide extensive flexi- 


tIn general, under Bermuda principles 
each airline is free to decide the number of 
flights it will operate on agreed routes, sub- 
ject to ez post facto review of its operations 
to assure that they conform to certain gen- 
eral principles: (1) the airlines have a fair 
and equal opportunity to compete; (2) the 
airlines of one country do not operate so as 
to affect unduly the operations of the airlines 
of the other country; (3) the air services 
bear a close relationship to public require- 
ments; and (4) the primary objective of air 
services is to carry traffic to and from an air- 
line’s homeland. 
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bility in length of stay, and maintain world- 
wide routes, including routes to areas of low 
traffic volume. Substantial impairment of 
scheduled services could result in travelers 
and shippers losing the ability to obtain 
these benefits. Accordingly, in any instances 
where a substantial impairment of sched- 
uled services appears likely, it would be ap- 
propriate, where necessary to avoid prejudice 
to the public interest, to take steps to pre- 
vent such impairment. 

‘Charter services by scheduled and supple- 
mental carriers have. been useful in holding 
down fare and rate levels and expanding 
passenger and cargo markets. They offer op- 
portunities to exploit the inherent efficiency 
of planeload movement and the elasticity of 
demand for international air transport. They 
can provide low-cost transportation of a sort 
fitted to the needs of a significant portion of 
the traveling public, Charter services are a 
most. valuable component of the Interna- 
tional air transportation system, and they 
should be encouraged. If it appears that there 
is likely to be a substantial impairment of 
charter services, if would be appropriate, 
where necessary to avoid prejudice to the 
public interest, to take steps to prevent such 
impairment. 

Additional uniformity and simplification 
of charter rules is desirable, and an effective 
charter enforcement program should be 
maintained. 

Both scheduled carriers and supplemental 
carriers should be permitted a fair oppor- 
tunity to compete in the bulk transportation 
market. We consider passengers trayeling at 
group rates on scheduled services to be part 
of that market. Regulatory and promotional 
policies should give greater recognition to the 
dimensions, characteristics and needs of the 
bulk transportation market, as such, and less 
emphasis to the type of carrier that is serv- 
ing that market. However, the Government 
should not allow. enjoyment of,the right to 
perform both scheduled service and charter 
service to result in decisive competitive ad- 
vantages for scheduled carriers. 

Licensing tools (geographic limitations, 
charter definitions, volume restrictions, etc.) 
can be utilized to adjust the competition be- 
tween scheduled services and charter serv- 
ices. However, the widespread public accept- 
ance of charters. warrants care in taking any 
restrictive actions. A determination whether 
to impose restrictions upon charter services 
should consider principally the extent to 
which the ability to obtain frequent and 
regular travel would otherwise be prejudiced, 
If it is necessary to restrict charter services 
because it is found that only scheduled serv- 
ice can provide the required convenience, and 
it is the charter services that make impos- 
sible the maintenance of the scheduled serv- 
ice, the restrictions should be the minimum 
necessary to have the required effect. 

The foreign landing rights for charter 
services should be regularized, as free as pos- 
sible from substantial restriction. To accom- 
plish this, intergovernmental agreements 
covering the operation of charter services 
should be vigorously sought, distinct, how- 
ever, from agreements covering scheduled 
services. In general, there should be no trade- 
off as between scheduled service rights and 
charter service rights. In negotiating charter 
agreements, the continuation of and the na- 
ture of the charter rights of foreign carriers 
will be at issue. 

3. Rates and fares and the role of the Inter- 
national Alr Transport Association (IATA): 
Under existing United States policy the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has permitted U.S. carrier 
participation in IATA subject to various con- 
ditions and disciplines. Within that frame- 
work the Board has encouraged pricing 
policies, including experimentation with pro- 
motional fares, whch would make air services 
available on the lowest economic basis to the 
widest possible market. To this end, the 
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Board has also encouraged ve and 
free competition in charter pricing by the 
supplemental carriers. 

This approach has been ‘successful in the 
past five years in bringing about substantial 
improvement in the level and structure of 
North Atlantic fares, and traffic growth has 
been rapid. However, IATA has not made 
similar progress on North/Central Pacific 
routes, where normal fares remain well above 
justifiable levels and there are no individual 
economy class excursion fares or certain other 
promotional fares comparable to those in 
effect across the North Atlantic. The Board 
is handicapped by its lack of authority to 
regulate international rates, authority which 
other governments assert. 

The U.S. should work for the broadest 
range of potentially profitable services de- 
signed to appeal to the broadest consumer 
market and based on the lowest cost of op- 
erating an efficient air transport system. 

Innovative experimentation with promo- 
tional fares and varying service concepts 
should be encouraged to take full advantage 
of technological developments. 

The U.S. should continue to accept IATA 
as the machinery for pricing scheduled 
services, subject to continuing safeguards, 
but supplemented by increased direct infor- 
mal exchanges between governments. Con- 
tinued support should also be given to the 
establishment -of IATA and non-IATA 
charter rates on a free competitive basis: The 
effectiveness of the Board in its dealings 
both with IATA and governments should be 
enhanced by vesting it with authority to 
regulate rates and fares between the US. 
and foreign points, subject to Executive re- 
view.: 

4. Competition among and between U.S. 
cartiers and foreign carriers: Competition 
among air carriers, as in other areas of eco- 
nomic activity, tends to improve the quality 
and. variety of service to the public, keeps 
prices reasonable, and enlarges the market 
for all carriers. The concept of a single car- 
rier or chosen instrument for the United 
States remains as undesirable today and in 
the future as in the past. 

The United States should maintain a fiexi- 
ble policy on certificating competition among 
U.S. carriers on international routes. This 
policy should take into account the public’s 
need for additional or improved air services, 
including new direct services from U.S. 
points other than major gateways and im- 
proved service to points abroad where this is 
necessary to meet the challenge of changing 
market patterns. At the same time, our policy 
on competition must take account of the 
economic viability of the additional or im- 
proved air services, including a consideration 
of the probable foreign carrier competition 
and the new factors of charter competition 
and wide-bodied jets. The policy should also 
distinguish between point to point competi- 
tion of U.S. carriers and services to a par- 
ticular foreign country from different sec- 
tions of the U.S. Within this framework, 
there may be future route possibilities for 
new U.S. carriers, as well as incumbent car- 
riers. 

Every effort should be made to improve 
US. carrier competitive performance vis-a- 
vis foreign flag carriers in some markets, 
particularly the North Atlantic. Continuing 
to improve the quantity and variety of serv- 
ices in such markets would enhance our 
competitive standing. 

U.S. carriers should adequately serve the 
international routes for which they are cer- 
tificated. All appropriate U.S. Government 
agencies should cooperate with the CAB in 
developing criteria and procedures to assure 
that the public convenience and necessity is 
served. The result should be improved U.S.- 


*Since 1966, the CAB has favored Execu- 
tive notification rather than Executive re- 
view. 
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flag service and a general increase in. eco- 
nomic efficiency which in the final analysis 
could be translated into. lower costs to the 
public and should result in an improvement 
in the United States carriers’ competitive 
standing in international air transportation 
markets. 

Generally, economic cooperative arrange- 
ments such as revenue or traffic pools be- 
tween U.S. and foreign air carriers are anti- 
competitive and as a rule should continue 
to be discouraged. The United States should 
continue its flexible policy with respect to 
other forms of economic cooperative arrange- 
ments, such as blocked-space agreements, 
when these’ are shown to be in the public in- 
terest, improve the air service network, and 
otherwise meet U.S. international aviation 
policy objectives. 

The United States recognizes that signifi- 
cant benefits to the public can and do result 
from competition by foreign air carriers. It 
is important, however, to assure that this 
competition is fair, non-discriminatory, and 
in keeping with the provisions of our air 
transport agreements. There is some evidence 
that the incidence of air services by foreign 
air carriers from points behind their home 
countries may continue to increase. This sit- 
uation should be kept under review and ap- 
propriate consultative and other steps taken 
as necessary. 

5. All-cargo certification and rights: The in- 
ternational all-cargo services of U.S. flag car- 
riers constitute an important national trans- 
portation capability serving commercial as 
well as national defense needs. Demand for 
cargo airlift will continue to increase. Fur- 
ther operating economies are promised by the 
new wide-bodied jets. 

The U.S. cargo-only carriers are a useful 
force in the international air transportation 
market and should continue to be en- 
couraged. 

Cargo routing flexibility is an operating 
right valuable to both combination and car- 
go-only carriers. The government should be 
prepared to negotiate for the right as the 
need arises and to anticipate the need in the 
negotiation of new or amended agreements. 

The exchange of all-cargo rights on the 
basis of cargo-only bilaterals is neither feas- 
ible nor desirable. The present bilateral sys- 
tem for exchanging all-cargo and other rights 
should be continued. 

6. Carrier liability: United States policy on 
carrier liability for personal injury or death 
of passengers has recently been reappraised 
in connection with the prospective revision 
of the Warsaw Convention as amended by 
the Hague Protocol. The U.S. position em- 
bodies our primary objectives in this field: 
certainty, speed, and sufficiency of recovery 
by the injured party. That posture should be 
maintained. 

The present policy of the United States 
concerning carrier liability to persons and 
property on the ground is reflected in our 
position with respect to the Rome Conven- 
tion on Damage caused by Foreign Aircraft 
to Third Parties on the surface. 

If the Warsaw Convention is revised in a 
manner which achieves United States ob- 
jectives, the United States should move ahead 
as fast as feasible with work on the Rome 
Convention, and particularly with a view of 
expanding it to cover the liability of opera- 
tors in event of aerial collisions and the li- 
ability of air traffic control agencies.’ 

There is an ever-increasing number of 
operations involving internationally leased 
aircraft. The United States should therefore 
urge an ICAO review of international avia- 


3 We also believe that the Warsaw Con- 
vention“limits on cargo liability should be 
reviewed, and we support the recent recom- 
mendations of the Senate Select Committee 
on Small Business that the CAB investigate 
whether the liability of the carrier for cargo 
loss and damages is too low. 
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tion Conventions in order to determine how 
international leasing affects the responsibili- 
ties of States and aircraft operators. 

7. Insurance; At the present time, certain 
foreign carriers of marginal financial resourc- 
es are not required to maintain statisfactory 
minimum liability insurance coverage. This 
results in a lack of assurance for Americans 
that all carriers can cover losses promptly 
and sufficiently. A.mew policy should. be 
adopted and implemented expeditiously, un- 
der which the Civil Aeronautics Board would 
require such foreign carriers to maintain 
satisfactory minimum amounts of liabiilty 
insurance. The present requirement that li- 
ability insurance be carried by certain groups 
of carriers (U.S. supplemental and air taxi 
carriers) should be reviewed by the CAB in 
the near future to determine whether the 
minimum coverage limits are still adequate 
in view of inflation and possible increases 
in Warsaw liability limits. If it is determined 
that aviation insurance needs for the 1970's 
will severely strain the capacity of the world- 
wide market, attention should be given to 
measures, such as amendments to tax laws, 
that would encourage the expansion of the 
American market. At least to meet defense 
needs, the war risk insurance program should 
be extended. 

8. Facilitation: We should, continue to 
adopt all practicable measures to facilitate 
international air movement and to prevent 
unnecessary delays to aircraft, crews, pas- 
sengers, baggage and cargo. We should con- 
tinue to support collaborative efforts in the 
International Civil Aviation Organization to 
adopt and implement international stand- 
ards, recommend practices, and procedures 
dealing with international aviation facili- 
tation, except that the ICAO endorsement of 
preclearance procedures is being reviewed ‘ 
in view of the priority program to combat 
smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs. 
Where U.S. statutes preclude compliance 
with such international standards, special 
efforts should be made to change such laws 
at the earliest practicable moment unless 
such action is determined to be detrimental 
to the national interest. We should urge in- 
ternational airlines and operators to collab- 
orate with inspectional agencies in improv- 
ing clearance facilities and associated serv- 
ices at U.S. airports while present preclear- 
ance operations are being reexamined. We 
should, as circumstances warrant, use the 
occasion of the negotiation of bilateral air 
transport agreements with other nations, or 
consultations under existing agreements, to 
discuss serious facilitation problems facing 
the U.S. flag carriers. Any measures taken by 
other nations which are unreasonable or 
discriminatory and which hamper or impede 
the international operations of U.S. inter- 
national air operators should be strenuously 
opposed. We should maintain close liaison 
with regional aviation bodies. and the facil- 
itation programs of such groups. The past 
meetings between U.S. and Canadian govern- 
ment and industry facilitation experts have 
been fruitful and these meetings should be 
continued. Any similar efforts to arrange 
meetings with other appropriate countries 
should be supported. 

9. User charges, fees, and taxes: 
and proposed U.S. policies are considered to 
be essentially sound. They seek equitable 
recovery of federal aviation facility expendi- 
tures from special beneficiaries; in doing so, 
they avoid unduly burdening the general 
taxpayer. They seek an efficient allocation of 
national resources among alternate progranis; 
in doing so, they promote needed facility 
implementation and long-range planning. 
They assist the U.S. in achieving reasonable 
facility financing policies in other States 
and in reaching international agreement 


*It should not be inferred that the review 
is designed necessarily to eliminate preclear- 
ance. 
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through the International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization (ICAO); in doing so, they give 
greater assurance of equity for U.S, interna- 
tional air operators. By exempting State air- 
craft from charges, they help us to eliminate 
impediments to U.S. military aircraft move- 
ments overseas. Finally, through active U.S. 
participation in ICAO user charge programs, 
sound financing policies by other Govern- 
ments are encouraged; in doing so, U.S. inter- 
national aviation overseas is more effectively 
protected from charging inequities. In light 
of the foregoing, current U.S. policies in this 
area should continue to be pursued, and the 
United States should vigorously oppose in- 
equitable charging of U.S. carriers abroad. 

10. Balance of payments: U.S. policy on 
international air transportation, as in numer- 
ous other areas, must give especially close 
attention and careful consideration during 
the 1970's to potential effects on the balance 
of payments. 

This will require, first and foremost, an 
active and on-going balance-of-payments 
consciousness on the part of all agencies 
coricerned. 

A second major requirement is that it 
must reflect a balanced and comprehensive 
assessment of potential policy effects on the 
three major payments accounts which are 
directly affected by international air trans- 
port activities—air transportation, overseas 
travel, and aircraft exports—as well as the 
effects of air cargo policies on the foreign 
trade account generally. In carrying out 
such assessment, the most important point 
to be kept in mind is that by far the largest 
part of the possible effects of air transport 
policies on all three of these accounts must 
be expected to relate to, and result directly 
from, their expected influence on the general 
growth rate of total international passenger 
traffic and/or the relative numbers of Ameri- 
can, as compared with foreign, travelers 
making up this total traffic. 

Taking account of these balance-of-pay- 
ments considerations while, at the same time, 
recognizing the importance of encouraging 
economically sound growth of air transport 
activities as a basic objective of U.S. aviation 
policy, the following further guidelines are 
also recommended. 

U.S. air transport policy during the 1970’s 
should recognize that actions which improve 
the U.S. flag share of international air traf- 
fic also provide some benefit to the U.S. pay- 
ments. 

It should also make a continuing effort 
(in conjunction with, and support of, other 
Government and private-sector efforts on 
this subject) to give some extra stimulus to 
a faster growth of inbound, relative to out- 
bound, travel by: maintaining a margin of 
necessary flexibility for, and giving sym- 
pathetic and imaginative consideration to 
various possible means of providing limited 
directional encouragements. This is especially 
desirable when incremental costs are lower in 
a given direction. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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THOSE BRITISH ELECTIONS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
servative Party of England has gained 
a landslide victory in their recent elec- 
tion and, if we are to believe the news 
commentators, the Conservative Party 
leaders do not even understand why they 
won. 

The answer to most informed citizens 
is suggested from the dodges and dis- 
tortions attempted by the news media to 
hide the facts—labor. The working peo- 
ple revolted against the Labor leaders 
and turned to the Conservatives for lead- 
ership out of the morass. 

The English workingman has become 
disenchanted with socialization, con- 
trols, and inefficiency. The workers did 
not bolt the Labor Party—the party lead- 
ers abandoned theni. 

The attempts to explain away the re- 
sults of the British election by talking 
around the plain facts with such asser- 
tions as_belittlmg the role of Enoch 
Powell by calling him the George Wal- 
lace of England, and discounting the vote 
from disenchanted Laborites. Few can 
accept the reports that such a landslide 
victory was simply the result of the dull 
campaign waged by Prime Minister 
Heath. 

Judging from Prime Minister Heath’s 
reactions, he refuses to understand the 
opportunity given to his party. For the 
Conservatives and Mr. Heath to stay in 
power, their efforts must include jobs 
and resistance to communism. South 
Africa, Rhodesia, and other nations have 
been denied commercial exchange with 
England under the Laborites. Mr. Heath, 
by refraining from Wilson’s picayunish- 
ness toward former colonies and reestab- 
lishing England’s role in the world ex- 
port market, will find jobs created for 
the working people of England. 

The political ingredient of success was 
forgotten by Mr. Wilson and his Labor 
Party until after the votes were counted. 

I include several news clippings: 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1970] 
POWELL DOUBLES Previous MAJORITY 


WOLVERHAMPTON, ENGLAND, June 19.—Con- 
servative Enoch Powell, who injected the race 
issue into British politics, doubled his previ- 
ous majority in Britain’s national elections 
yesterday despite denunciations from op- 
ponents and repudiations from his own party 
leadership. 

The outspoken Tory campaigned for curbs 
on non-white immigration into Britain and 
was elected for the seventh time to represent 
Southwest Wolverhampton in the House of 
Commons, 

Powell, 58, polled 26,220 votes to 11,763 for 
his labor opponent, 

Powell was asked if he was responsible for 
the surprise Conservative victory nationwide. 

“I would like to see my result in the con- 
text of the results throughout the country 
before I attempt to draw any conclusions 
about it.” 

Even before the voting began, he com- 
plained bitterly that Edward Heath’s Tory 
leadership had turned its back on him. 
Heath had expelled him from the Conserva- 
tive high command in 1967 and condemned 
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his assertions that unchecked nonwhite im- 
migration would produce violence in Britain. 
A classical scholar and army general as 
well as a politician, Powell aroused passions 
wherever he spoke during the campaign. 
Epithets greeted him and he frequently was 
the target of stink bombs and tomatoes. 

When his victory was announced at the 
Wolverhampton election hall, Tory and 
Laborite women fought each other, pulling 
hair, scratching and biting. 

Meanwhile, Dr. David Pitt, 56, the Labor 
Party's leading black candidate, failed to re- 
tain his seat from the South London borough 
of Clapham. Pitt, a West Indian, lost by 
nearly 3,000 votes to the Conservative chal- 
lenger in what was a significant triumph for 
the Tories in a traditional Labor area. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1970] 


CONSERVATIVES WIN SURPRISE VICTORY IN 
BRITAIN 


Virtually every serious political observer 
in Britain—discounting the formal predic- 
tions of victory made by the Tory leaders and 
candidates—had assumed that Wilson would 
perform the hat trick, winning three succes- 
sive elections, with a smashing majority. The 
virtual unanimity of the polls, which began 
to show Labor majorities as early as late last 
winter, had apparently deceived them—and 
almost everyone else in Britain. 

Under British law, the newly-elected gov- 
ernment may remain in power for five years 
from the day of taking office. It may, how- 
ever, call for a dissolution of Parliament at 
any time it chooses—for example, in the 
event of a major vote against it or, alter- 
nately, at a time it deems favorable to its 
chances for reelection. Wilson called this 
election 11 months before the legal deadline. 

Wilson had run a campaign on a “don’t 
rock the boat” theme. He argued that Britain 
had “put right” its chronic economic di- 
lemma of a deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, and that the future looked bright, 
with a deluge of recent wage increases hav- 
ing put something like 12 per cent more 
money in the workers’ pockets. 

Heath and his top lieutenants had branded 
the forecasts as fraudulent and the prosper- 
ity only temporary, to be blighted by an 
inevitable inflation and a return to a bal- 
ance of payment crisis. 

His campaign, conducted largely over tele- 
vision plus a series of sorties to major Brit- 
ish cities, had been deemed dull and uncon- 
vincing. But in the last week it appeared 
much more vigorous and, as Friday morning’s 
results showed, it obviously caught fire. 

So devastating were the Labor losses on 
the basis of the constituency results reported 
by eurly morning that some of its notable 
figures were retired from Parliament. Among 
them were Sir Dingle Foot, one of Britain's 
most renowned barristers, and Mrs. Anne 
Kerr, one of the most vocal and prominent 
of the party's extreme left wing. 

Early speculation centered on the extent 
which the last week’s fiery campaign of Tory 
Enoch Powell, champion of the anti-immi- 
gration movement, had on the results, Trad- 
ing on the feeling against the entry on 
nonwhite immigrants in recent years, Powell 
appeared to have increased the swing to the 
Tories, particularly in the industrial Mid- 
lands, where feeling runs highest. 

His own majority, in his Wolverhampton 
constituency, showed an increase of 9 per 
cent over 1966, one of the highest among the 
270 districts so far reported. In a television 
interview when his own victory in Bexley in 
Kent was announced, Heath himself con- 
ceded, in roundabout language, that Powell’s 
action may have influenced results “in cer- 
tain areas of the country.” 

Heath fired Powell in April, 1968, from his 
shadow cabinet when Powell launched his 
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first strident anti-colored speech. Heath has 
repeatedly declared he would not include 
Powell in his Cabinet if the Tories won and 
formed the government. 

The small Liberal Party, with 13 members 
in the last Parliament, lost four seats in the 
early counting. Among them was that of its 
whip, the popular Eric Lubbock, 

Speculation immediately began over the 
composition of Heath's government. It was 
assumed that Sir Alice Douglas-Home, for- 
eign minister in the last Tory government, 
could have his old post back if he wanted it. 
Sir Keith Joseph or Ian MacLeod were being 
touted for chancellor of the exchequer, Regi- 
nald Maudling for home secretary and Quin- 
tin Hogg for leader of the House. Whether 
these in fact will be their jobs is not certain, 
but that all of them will hold high office in 
the new government seems assured. 

Despite Tweeledum, tweedledee charges 
against the Labor and Conservative parties, 
it is clear that the new Tory government will 
bring many changes to Britain, not the least 
of them in the style of government, 

Heath, 54, has stood for a far more activist, 
innovative role for his party, a more com- 
petitive and less protective system of eco- 
nomics at home and a more forceful role 
aboard. 

Among the specifics the Conservative 
Party has pledged: 

A lessening of direct taxation—which is to 
say income tax—and repeal of the fiercely 
unpopular selective employment tax payed 
by nonmanufacturing employers on their 
payrolls. But the inevitable corollary is 
higher indirect taxes, very probably the 
value added, or transaction, tax, obtaining 
within the Common Market countries. 

Labor relations legislation, including ele- 
ments of the American Taft-Hartley law. The 
proposal will be bitterly fought by Britain’s 
trade unions, The issue may very probably 
lead to massive strikes and provide one of 
the earliest tests of Heath’s courage and 
firmness. 

The reversal of Labor’s promise to return 
all British forces from East of Suez. Heath 
would keep some naval and marine force in 
the Persian Gulf, and land troops in Singa- 
pore and South Asia. 

The Tories have sworn not to introduce a 
system of direct wage and price controls, 
but it seems clear—unless they are totally 
unfaithful to their promises and economic 
forecasts—that they must take some steps 
to effect wage restraint and forestall, to the 
extent it remains possible, the inflation that 
looms ahead, for late this year if not sooner. 

Voters, both Labor and Conservative, will 
doubtless find cause for rejoincing—on the 
principle that it is always agreeable to see 
the mighty humbled—at the tnaccuracy of 
the opinion polls. 

Besides the 1 per cent Tory forecast of the 
Opinion Research Center, the final call of 
the others—-all Labor majority predictions— 
were: Marplan, 9.6; Gallup, 7; Harris, 2; Na- 
tional Opinion Poll, 4.1. 


|From Newsweek, June 22, 1970] 
BRITAIN: DOWN TO THE WIRE 


“Wake up, Britain! Wake up! Throw off 
your anesthetized slumber!" So pleaded 
Quintin Hogg, the rambunctious Conserva- 
tive M.P., as he and other Tory candidates 
struggled to arouse the British public. But 
as this week’s general election drew near, 
few voters appeared to pay Hoggs much heed. 
For one thing, the World Cup soccer matches 
in Mexico seemed of more immediate im- 
portance, particularly after England, the 
defending champion, narrowly managed to 
advance into the quarter-finals, A distinctly 
un-British heat wave also served to take 
people’s minds off politics. And besides, no 
matter what the outcome of the balloting, 
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droves of Britons would soon be taking off 
for summer holidays at the seashore or on 
the Continent. 

The weather and the holiday mood of his 
countrymen did nothing, however, to 
dampen the outlook for Labor Prime Min- 
ister Harold Wilson, who puffed away at his 
pipe and beamed benignly as he campaigned 
around the country. And there was reason 
enough for Wilson's optimism. Recent polls 
have consistently predicted that Labor 
would regain control of the House of Com- 
mons by a comfortable margin, and the 
latest sampling last week gave Wilson a 
stunning 12 percent lead. Beyond that, the 
Prime Minister's cause was bolstered by 
word that Britain had earned a balance-of- 
payments surplus of nearly $1.5 billion in 
the fiscal year ended March 31—a figure that 
compared rather nicely with the $1.9 bil- 
lion deficit with which the Tories had ended 
their last term of office in 1964. 

As the Conservatives saw it, of course, 
there were other, more important, statis- 
tics to talk about—ones that reflected spiral- 
ing consumer prices, the highest unem- 
ployment since World War II and the heav- 
iest tax burden in history. But somehow, try 
as he might, Tory leader Edward Heath 
simply was not getting the message across. 
“With all this gloom,” a heckler shouted at 
Heath recently “don’t you think you'd 
be better off running an undertaker's 
parlor?" Adding to Tory woes was the fact 
that for four days, a printers’ walkout shut 
down the nation’s newspapers—most of 
which are pro-Tory or at least critical of 
Labor's record during the past six years. 
With that, Tory prospects seemed to drop to 
their lowest point yet and at the end of the 
week British bookies made Heath a 10-1 
underdog, 

ODD MEN OUT 


Paradoxically, three of the most interesting 
candidates in the British election are men 
from outside the mainstream of political 
power. These three—Jeremy Thorpe, leader 
of Britain's tiny Liberal Party, Tory maverick 
Enoch Powell and Northern Ireland’s fire- 
breathing preacher, the Rev. Ian Paisley— 
are the odd men out of British politics. To- 
gether, they could at best affect the election 
results in only twenty or so constituencies, a 
tiny number in a Parliament of 630 members. 
Yet each man wields influence far beyond 
the limits of his own parochial stamping 
ground, 

Race: In some ways, the most enigmatic 
of the three is Enoch Powell, 58, the former 
Minister of Defense in the Tory “shadow 
Cabinet” who emerged as a sort of British 
George Wallace two years ago, when he issued 
dire warnings that Britain would one day be 
swamped by immigrants from the West In- 
dies, Pakistan and India. Now, Powell is run- 
ning on a platform that is sharply opposed 
to that of his own party on the race issue, for 
he demands an end to all immigration into 
Britain. And in a particular vitriolic speech 
last week, he even hinted that British immi- 
gration officials were deliberately abetting the 
black influx. 

Powell hardly fits the stereotype of a 
rabble-rouser. He is, for one thing, a brilliant 
academician, a professor of Greek at the age 
of 25, a linguist with a command of ten lan- 
guages, a poet and a historian. But he does 
look like a prophet of doom in his black pin- 
striped suit, black boots, black waistcoat, 
black Homburg pulled down over an ash-gray 
face, his eyes a chilling blue, his voice flat 
and rasping. And both major parties take 
Powell very seriously indeed. The polls show 
him a shoo-in for election in his industrial 
Wolverhampton constituency, and although 
civil servants and race-relations experts have 
ridiculed his warnings, there is no doubt that 
Powellism is taking root as gospel in the 
sooty factory cities of England's Midlands. 
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For Labor, therefore, the fear is that Powell's 
appeal to racial distrust could slice away at 
traditional bastions of Labor support in the 
cities. And the Conservatives are equally fear- 
ful that Powell might so tar the Tory party 
as to produce a solid immigrant vote for the 
Labor Party in several marginal constitu- 
encies. 

Powell, however, is not alone in appealing 
to fear and prejudice. Across the Irish Sea, 
Ian Paisley, the hulking, Bible-thumping 
spokesman of the extreme Protestant move- 
ment in Ulster, has been campaigning hard 
for a seat in the British House of Commons 
ever since he was elected to Northern Ire- 
land’s Parliament last April. And in Ulster, 
where hatred between the Protestant ma- 
jority and the Catholic minority constantly 
threatens to explode into renewed strife and 
violence, Paisley finds receptive audiences 
as he rants against the Catholics. “He's a 
man who says what a lot of. people feel,” 
explained a leathery-faced Protestant farmer 
last week in the village of Ballintoy, where 
crowds were cheering Paisley’s fire-eating 
speech. Carefully avoiding the Protestant 
crowd, a Catholic housewife cautioned: “It’s 
best to stay inside when they get like that. 
He brings out terrible passions in people.” 

The Wilson government, which dreaded a 
Paisley victory in the Ulster elections last 
April, is doubly in dread of a Paisley victory 
in the general election—not just because of 
the impact he might have at Westminster 
but because his success would seriously in- 
crease the chances for renewed violence in 
Ulster, where some 7,700 British troops al- 
ready stand on guard. 

Heritage: In happy contrast to Powell and 
Paisley stands Jeremy Thorpe, 41, the cheer- 
ful, blue-blooded leader of Britain’s once- 
great Liberal Party—a party that held 398 
seats in the House of Commons on the eve 
of World War I but now controls only thir- 
teen, Despite his aristocratic heritage—he 
is a product of Eton and Oxford, the de- 
scendant of a fourteenth-century Lord 
Chancellor of England and the son and 
grandson of Tory M.P.’s—Thorpe has long 
given evidence of a leftward bent. As a 
youngster during World War II, he delighted 
in wearing Roosevelt buttons in order to 
annoy the Republican family with which he 
was living in the United States. And as 
leader of the Liberal Party, he has earned 
the nickname “Bomber” for advocating air 
attacks against the railways of rebel 
Rhodesia. 

Thorpe expects Labor to win the general 
elections this week, and he fears that his 
party’s parliamentary strength may be even 
further eroded. That fear is quite probably 
justified. But if, unexpectedly, the election 
should prove close, Thorpe would be pre- 
pared to form a coalition government with 
either major party. 

[From the Washington Star, May 19, 1970] 
BRITISH VOTING Set JUNE 18; LABOR ELATED 
BY POLL RETURNS 


Lonpon.—Britain’s Labor government to- 
day went into its campaign for the party’s 
first consecutive third term in its history 
with a narrow lead in the last public opinion 
poll taken before announcement of the gen- 
eral election June 18. 

In a survey taken over the weekend and 
published today in the Times, Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Wilson’s government led the Con- 
servative opposition 47.2 percent to 44.5. That 
much of a lead on election day would give 
Labor a majority of 60 in the 630-seat House 
of Commons. 

Wilson's announcement yesterday on the 
election date, coupled with seven previous 
opinion polls fayorable to Labor, sent bettors 
rushing to the book makers to put their 
money on Labor. Late last night the bookies 
made Labor a 2-1 favorite to win, which 
would make Wilson the first prime minister 
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in more than 250 years to win three straight 
terms. 
HEATH OPTIMISTIC 


Conservative party leader Edward Heath 
said last night after the election date was 
announced that he was “aching for this 
fight.” He predicted confidently: “We will 
win.” 

Despite Labor’s consistent showing in the 
recent opinion polls, a number of factors 
made the election outcome uncertain. 

For one thing, about 50 seats are in mar- 
ginal districts decided in the 1966 election 
by 2,500 votes or less. There is no certainty 
yet how they will go this time. 

Nearly 2 million young people between 18 
and 21 are voting for the first time, and 
nobody knows how they will line up. 


ECONOMIC TROUBLE POSSIBLE 


Britain’s economic recovery, the trump 
card in Labor’s campaign deck, could be set 
back by inflation, strikes, the slump in the 
United States and rising unemployment. 

New violence threatens between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in troubled North- 
ern Ireland, which is part of the United 
Kingdom. 

Campaign platforms are expected to be 
ready by next week. Both Wilson and Heath 
gave previews last night on the BBC. 

Labor claimed credit for Britain’s strong 
foreign trade surplus of $1.2 billion, a key 
to economic recovery. 

“We now have practically the strongest 
balance of payments in the world,” Wilson 
asserted. 

JOBLESS ISSUE RAISED 

Heath concentrated on economic danger 
signals—booming wage increases, strikes up 
60 percent over last year, and “the highest 
unemployment in this country since the 
"30s—over 600,000.” 

Missing this time are the more emotional 
socialism vs. capitalism issues of past cam- 
paigns. The welfare state and nationalization 
of some key industries are now generally 
accepted. Labor yesterday dropped a bill to 
nationalize the ports, the last plank in its 
program to extend government control of 
industry. 


TAX PROGRAM SIDETRACKED 


A controversial Labor proposal to tax capi- 
tal holdings also is expected to be shelved. 

The two parties agree on most key foreign 
policy issues, including British entry into 
the European Common Market. They divide 
on British’s future role east of Suez, with the 
Laborites pledged to withdraw British forces 
from the East by the end of 1971 and the 
Tories promising to keep them there if 
elected. 


MOURNING THE DEATH OF BOB 
McCORD 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor in mourn- 
ing the death of Bob McCord last Sun- 
day. Members on both sides of the aisle 
benefited from Bob’s smooth running of 
the committee operations and from his 
expertise and skill in so many areas. 
No matter what the problem, Bob was 
always happy to offer assistance and 
helpful information. We will miss his 
ability and his good cheer, and I extend 
my deepest sympathy to his family. 
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CHAIRMAN DANIELS DISCUSSES 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago the National Association of Retired 
cmi peje lita held its 11th biennial 
national convention in home ci 
Buffalo, N.Y. aah Ss 

I was honored to serve as the congres- 
sional host and only regret that the press 
of legislation from my Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service made it nec- 
essary to leave for Washington before all 
the meetings were concluded. As you 
know, House debate on controversial 
postal reform legislation was scheduled 
by the House leadership. 

The Buffalo convention got off to a 
fine start with a Sunday breakfast ses- 
sion where the principal speaker was my 
good friend and colleague on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. Dantets), chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Retirement, Insurance, 
and Health Benefits. 

Chairman Daniets made an excellent 
report to the convention on Federal em- 
ployee benefits, a report which I believe 
is of interest to every Member. Following 
is Chairman DANIELS’ text: 


REMARKS OF CHAIRMAN DANIELS TO liTH 
BIENNIAL NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES, JUNE 14, 1970, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


It is my pleasant privilege to bring to 
you the greetings and best wishes of my 
colleagues on the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and still more pleas- 
ant, to be here myself. 

As many of you know, this is not the 
first time I have had the privilege of taking 
a small part in a national convention of 
the National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees. 

In the performance of the congressional 
responsibilities imposed upon me as a 
member of two House Committees, and hav- 
ing the honor of chairing two of its sub- 
committees, the occasions are numerous for 
my meeting with a variety of people, from 
various walks of life, and with widely vary- 
ing interests. 

With the Federal retiree group I have 
the feeling of “being right at home’”—in a 
special kind of way. So, I hope it will not 
be the last time you invite me. 

I looked forward with particular pleasure 
to being with you this year for two addi- 
tional reasons—one, that your convention 
is being “hosted” by my good friend, my 
leader on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, Chairman Thad Dulski; the 
other, that it is being presided over by my 
dear friend, your leader, Tom Walters. 


LEGISLATIVE GAINS OVER YEARS 


In saying this, I do so in all sincerity. 
Through Chairman Dulski’s leadership and 
support, and with the cooperation and ded- 
icated efforts of Tom Walters, not only dur- 
ing his term of office as a national president 
of your fine organization, but over the years 
that he has been on the Washington scene, 
we have made remarkable gains in legisla- 
tion of benefit to Federal retirees and em- 
ployees. 

I hasten to add, however, that without 
your backing we could not have been quite 
so successful. 
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Since your last biennial convention a 
landmark legislative endeavor was enacted 
into law on October 20, 1969. It is a source 
of gratification and humble pride to me 
that, after laboring long and hard for two 
years, President Nixon approved Public Law 
91-98, commonly known as the Daniels-Mc- 
Gee Act. 

In the observance of the Golden Anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Civil Service 
Retirement law last month that accomplish- 
ment was singled out as “a masterful and 
bipartisan accommodation to the divergent 
pressures for strengthened financing, im- 
proved benefits, and a more responsible ap- 
proach to future changes.” 


FINANCIAL ASSURANCE 


Through the mutual efforts of the Con- 
gress, the Executive Branch, the various em- 
ployee organizations, and this association, 
the Civil Service Retirement System will be 
assured of the financial ability to meet its 
obligations to annuitants and survivors—on 
time and in full. 

Your retirement system has evolved over 
the years with a mixture of both insurance 
and humanitarian concepts. With respect to 
the adjustment of benefits after retirement, 
fundamental insurance principles would 
guarantee that whatever annuity the em- 
ployee had earned upon retirement should 
be maintained without change. 

Humanitarian considerations, ‘however, 
would urge that the economic: welfare of the 
retiree is of primary concern, and that the 
earned annuity should be adjusted in re- 
sponse to changing needs. The latter theory 
has prevailed through congressional action, 
despite the difficulties of putting that theory 
into actual practice. 

As you know, especially those of you who 
retired prior to 1965, the Congress had tried 
à variety of devices to cope with the problem 
that inflation was causing persons living on 
retirement income. 

Not until 1965 was a really effective 
method of annuity adjustment achieved—an 
achievement to which “NARCE”, then under 
the leadership of our good friend Clarence 
Tarr, can point with pride and to which it 
can lay claim to much credit of enactment. 


BENEFITS IN BETTER BALANCE 


By virtue of the 1965 and 1969 acts, benefit 
values are now in better balance, on the 
whole, than at any time in previous years. 
Automatic adjustments are recurring an- 
nually, and it is apparent that all annuities 
will be further increased on August 1st by at 
least 514 percent. 

In the early days of the current session 
of the 9ist Congress the Subcommittee on 
Retirement, Insurance, and Health Benefits 
committed itself to promptly pursuing its 
second. paramount legislative objective—a 
major health benefits bill. This morning I 
can report to you that we are making favor- 
able progress. 

My bill, H.R, 16968, has been unanimously 
adopted by the Subcommittee and was over-~ 
whelmingly approved by the full Committee 
last month, I recently appeared before the 
Committee on Rules to arrange for the 
necessary rule to bring the bill to the House 
Floor. 

I am happy to inform you that a rule was 
granted a few hours before my departure 
from Washington on Thursday. That action 
will pave the way for the bill to be pro- 
grammed for. consideration by the House 
within the next few weeks. 


CONSENSUS ON U.S. PAYING HALF 


As many of you who were still in active 
Federal seryice when the health henefits 
Program was established in 1959 will recall, 
it was the consensus of opinion that the 
Government should pay at least half of the 
premium charges. 

However, because we had no experience in 
this new field at that time, the Bureau of 
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the Budget prevailed upon the Congress to 
set a dollar imitation. 

That ceiling turned out to represent only 
38 percent of total premium costs at the very 
outset, with employees and annuitants pay- 
ing the remaining 62 percent. 

We all Know the unfortunate history, 
which found the dollar limit forcing the 
Government's share ever downward—and the 
enrollee’s burden ever upward.” 

You know, as well as I, that today it has 
deteriorated to a point where the Govern- 
ment pays less than 25 percent, while the 
annuitant and employee picks up the tab 
for over 75 percent. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD MATCH INDUSTRY 


Although it is my personal view that the 
Government should strive to match the 
trend in private industry, where the employ- 
ers are providing their workers cost-free 
health insurance—and many of my col- 
leagues agree—we all have to be practical 
when dealing with the taxpayers’ dollars. 

In fact, we must be especially practical 
when faced with the strenuous opposition of 
the Budget Bureau and other executive 
offices to adequate fringe benefits for active 
and retired employees in the Federal sector. 

So, as a practical matter my Subcommittee 
proposed a 50-50 sharing of premium charges. 
This long-overdue improvement will mark a 
real breakthrough in terms of Government 
participation. 

Final approval should put $10 or more 
each month in the annuity checks of mar- 
ried retirees, and about half that amount in 
the checks of single retirees and widows. 


BATTLES STILL NOT WON 


I would be less than honest with you if I 
failed to tell you that the battle is far from 
won. Spokesmen for the Administration have 
intimated that an equal sharing of premiums 
is unacceptable because of cost. 

So, it wiil take all of our joint energies to 
insure that this worthy legislation becomes 
law—in spite of that opposition. 

I would be somewhat remiss if I neglected 
to comment upon our efforts with respect to 
the pre-1960 retiree health benefits program. 
The Committee took full cognizance of the 
favorable experience of that plan. 

At the insistence of President Walters, we 
recommended the improvement of the ben- 
efits provided under that plan, without any 
increase in the annuitants’ premiums. 

I am pleased to report to you that the 
Civil Service Commission concurs in our 
recommendations, and contemplates such ac- 
tion in the next fewmonths. 


HEARINGS BEGUN ON H.R. 3661 


I can also report to you that while await- 
ing the next step in the legislative process 
on the health benefits bill, the opportunity 
arose for the Subcommittee to begin hear- 
ings on Congressman Duliski’s bill, H.R. 
3661—-sometimes referred to as “NARCE’s” 
“second-spouse” bill. 

The foremost supporter of that proposal— 
your national president—appeared before the 
Subcommittee as the lead-off witness last 
Wednesday, with some very compelling argu- 
ments for its favorable consideration and in 
support of extending its provisions to cover 
other cases of relative equity. 

It was one of the most revealing and 
stimulating hearings that I have ever had the 
pleasure of conducting, and the hearing room 
was overflowing with members of your fine 
organization. I can assure you that further 
witnesses will be scheduled to present their 
testimony at the earliest practicable date. 

While it is too early to hazard a guess as 
to what provisions will be embodied in the 
Subcommittee’s final version of this legisla- 
tion, I am quite confident that our delibera- 
tions will result im the elimination of many 
of the inequities which still prevail in the 
retirement law. 
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GREAT STRIDES SINCE 1920 


To be sure, the machinery of Government 
is not perfect. Nor is the mechanics of your 
Civil Service Retirement System—nothing 
human ever is. But, it is a giant step forward 
over the insecurity that prevailed before its 
inception in 1920. 

Whatever problems beset these programs, 
we all have a stake in their proper solutions. 
I have every confidence that by working to- 
gether we can make them more responsive to 
our changing times and changing needs. This 
is what our democratic system demands of 
all of us. 

I could not help being impressed with a 
portion of your president's biennial report, 
which appeared in the latest issue of your 
magazine, “Retirement Life”, wherein he 
prescribes a tonic for loneliness and bore- 
dom, and cajoles your membership into “get- 
ting involved” in community and political 
activities. 

That is good advice. 


AN OBSERVATION 


If there were any words of a philosophic 
or inspirational nature that I might add to 
that this Sunday morning, it might be this: 

One of the famed Greek philosophers once 
said that “if all men were to bring their 
miseries. together in one place, most would 
be glad to take his personal troubles back 
home with him, rather than return with 
his share of the common stock”. 

When we become discouraged. with ow 
condition in life, we might like to think 
about this. Everybody has troubles, ap- 
parently. Consider the people here—and else- 
where—whose problems dwarf ours. 

If we knew about it there are probably 
people right next door to us with troubles 
that would astonish us. Every day we- pass 
scores of persons with whom we wouldn’t 
trade our troubles, if we knew theirs. 


LIKE LOAD OF FIREWOOD 


One writer has likened the worries that 
come to a person in the course of daily liv- 
ing to an armload of firewood—too heavy to 
carry sometimes—if you try to lift all of the 
logs at once. > 

The trick to handling such a load, it seems 
to me, is to handle them one at a time. Lift 
today’s troubles today. Leave tomorrow’s for 
tomorrow. 

In leaving you with that thought, I pledge 
you my best endeavors toward further prog- 
ress to provide for better, happier, more en- 
riching lives in the retirement years of those 
who serve and have served their country 
well and long. 

Thank you, and best wishes for a fruit- 
ful and sucéessful convention: 


IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM HENRY 
BATES 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, just 1 
year ago many of us made a lonely and 
sad trip to Salem, Mass., to pay homage 
at the final resting place of our late, 
great, and noble colleague, Bill Bates, in 
the district he loved and served so well. 

The recently published memorial book, 
one of the most formidable in the history 
of the Congress, contains lasting evi- 
dence of the exceptionally high regard in 
which Bill was held by those from all 
stations in life, of all races and creeds, 
and of diverse political interests. It was 
repeated by countless numbers that Bill 
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Bates would be sorely missed in the Sixth 
Massachusetts District, in Congress, and 
throughout the Nation. But little did we 
realize during those sad hours in that 
month of June how truly prophetic would 
those eulogies be until we experienced the 
void in our personal and public lives 
through each passing day. 

We had said then that Bill’s death was 
beyond our belief. Now, 1 year later, it 
seems the more so by a thousandfold. But 
we had said, also, that many of us were 
richly blessed in our close association 
with a noble friend and there would re- 
main for us a wonderful treasury of cher- 
ished memories: For me, hardly a day 
has passed in which I have not drawn on 
that store of priceless recollections, a 
store that has grown and grown over 
these passing months to soften the shock 
of an indescribable loss. 

Mr. Speaker, we do miss Bill Bates, and 
especially his wise counsel that would be 
so priceless during this most difficult pe- 
riod of change in the history of our great 
country. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, we again memo- 
rialize the passing of that great Ameri- 
can, and I know that all who had the 
high privilege of serving with Bill Bates 
join in this hour of recollection and 
tribute. 


ROBERT E. McCORD 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1970 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
views expressed by my colleagues on the 
untimely passing of Bob McCord. 

In this great institution it is the Mem- 
bers themselves who get virtually all the 
attention. As far as the public is con- 
cerned, whatever Congress does is done 
by elected representatives of the people. 
But those of us who toil in these halls 
know that the great bulk of research, 
bill drafting, report writing, and general 
conduct of congressional business is done 
by the staffs of Members and the staffs 
of our committees: And among the real 
“pros” in these ranks was Bob McCord. 

In the 16 years that Mr. McCord served 
on the staff of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor tremendous changes have 
occurred in the country and in that com- 
mittee. Once the graveyard for progres- 
sive legislation in the fields of education 
and labor—bills like general aid to edu- 
cation—that committee was transformed 
into one of the most effective committees 
of the Congress during the years of Mr. 
McCord’s service. While this is a tribute 
to the Members who have served on that 
committee, it is also a measure of the 
contribution made by Bob McCord in his 
capacity as chief clerk and staff director. 

I regret the loss of this fine profes- 
sional staff member to the work of the 
Congress and the many unfinished tasks 
facing us in the cause of improved educa- 
tional opportunity and labor relations in 
this country. He will be missed by all who 
knew him and worked with him these 
many years. 
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COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1970 


Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, of which I am privileged to serve 
as chairman, is the congressional com- 
mittee in the House which deals with 
communications legislation. In view of 
transcending importance of communica- 
tions in the lives of the American people, 
I wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an excellent summary of com- 
munications matters which were the 
subject of hearings and reports during 
the 91st Congress. The report was pre- 
pared by Erwin G. Krasnow, chairman 
of the Committee on Legislation of the 
Federal Communications Bar Association 
and cochairman of the Committee on 
Communications Law of the Federal Bar 
Association. 

The report follows: 

COMMUNICATIONS LEGISLATION, 91ST CONGRESS 
APPROPRIATIONS 


On February 18, 1969, the Subcommittee 
on Independent Offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development of the 
House Committee on Appropriations held 
hearings on the FCC's budget for fiscal year 
1970. The Bureau of the Budget’s request 
for the FCC was $23,950,000. On June 19, 
1969, the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions reported H.R. 12307, a bill appropriat- 
ing funds for fiscal 1970 for 20 independent 
agencies and executive offices and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (H. Rept. No. 91-316). Under H.R. 
12307, the FCC was allotted $21,600,000. On 
June 24, 1969, the House passed H.R. 12307. 
On June 25, 1969, the Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee held hearings on the FCC’s 
budget. On November 6, 1969, the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations reported an 
amended bill (H.R. 12307) which allocated 
$22,850,000 for the FCC (S. Rept. No. 91-521). 
On November 11, 1969, the Senate passed and 
sent to conference with the House H.R. 
12307, as amended by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. The Conference Report 
(Rept. No. 91-649) was filed on November 17, 
1969, and budgeted $22,225,000 for the FCC. 
On November 18, 1969, both the House and 
the Senate adopted the Conference Report 
on H.R. 12307. The bill was signed by the 
President on November 26, 1969 (Public Law 
91-126). 

On February 16, 1970, the House Subcom- 
mittee on Independent Offices and Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
held hearings on H.R. 17548, which included 
a budget request of $24,900,000 for the FCC 
for fiscal 1971. On May 7, 1970, the House 
Committee on Appropriations reported H.R. 
17548, which included a budget of $24,750,- 
000 for the FCC (H. Rept. No. 91-1060). On 
May 12, 1970, HR. 17598 was passed by the 
House. The Senate Independent Offices Sub- 
committee held hearings on the FCC budget 
on May 21, 1970. 


BROADCAST COVERAGE OF HOUSE HEARINGS 


On November 6, 1969, the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Legislative Reorganization of the 
House Rules Committee held a hearing on 
coverage of House proceedings by radio and 
television. On April 13, 1970, the Subcom- 
mittee favorably reported H.R. 17654, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970, which 
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contains a provision (Title I, Section 116) 
which would for the first time allow broad- 
cast coverage of House Committee hearings. 
Under H.R. 17654, the decision as to coverage 
would be decided by majority vote of each 
committee; commercial sponsorship of live 
broadcasts would be prohibited; and wit- 
nesses who were subpoenaed could not be 
televised without their consent. 
CATV 


On April 17, 1969, Congressman Stratton 
introduced several bills (H.R, 205, H.R. 10268, 
H.R. 10510) to suspend the Commission's in- 
terim procedures and rules concerning CATV 
systems and to amend the Communications 
Act to limit the FCC's authority over CATV 
systems, Several other Congressmen sponsored 
& concurrent resolution (H.C.R. 87) to sus- 
pend the proposed CATV rules to permit Con- 
gress to consider possible legislation. A hear- 
ing on this legislation was conducted by the 
Subcommittee on Communications and Power 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee on May 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23, 1969. The hearings were suspended be- 
cause of the pressure of other legislative ac- 
tivities. It is anticipated that they will be 
resumed before the end of the second 
Session. 

On March 25, 1970, Senator Pastore intro- 
duced S. 3635, a bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act to provide for the regulation of 
CATV systems. The bill was drafted by the 
FCC in response to a request by the Senate 
Communications Subcommittee that the 
agency review Section 111 of S. 543, the Copy- 
right Revision Bill, and determine the im- 
pact passage of the bill would have on the 
Commission's television-CATV regulatory 
policies. The bill provides clarifying legisla- 
tion concerning the FCC’s authority to regu- 
late CATV systems, S. 3635 would direct the 
Commission to effect “the orderly accommo- 
dation of both the community antenna and 
broadcasting industries, in order to secure 
maximum diversity of programming through 
the maintenance and expansion of broad- 
casting and the provision via community an- 
tenna systems of multiple reception, origi- 
nation and related services”. 

On December 10, 1969, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Trademarks and Copy- 
rights reported, without recommendation, S. 
543, the Copyright Revision Bill, to the full 
Judiciary Committee. The bill proposes a 
complete revision of the 1909 Copyright Law. 
Section 111 pertains to CATV systems and 
includes a compulsory licensing arrangement 
for all systems on a graduated scale from 1% 
to 5%; a "basic television service” quota of 
Signals for the top 50 markets and another 
quota for all other markets; the unlimited 
use of aural signals; a surcharge of 1% of 
gross revenues for each distant signal above 
the allotted quota; and the “grandfathering” 
of signals presently carried. 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 


On April 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 
25, 1969, the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce held hearings 
on H.R. 1237, to restrict. the broadcasting of 
cigarette advertisements; H.R. 6543, to ex- 
tend a clause in the Federal Cigarette La- 
beling and Advertising Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 89-92) prohibiting any federal, state 
or local government from requiring health 
warnings in cigarette advertising; and re- 
lated bills. The House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee held further 
hearings on H.R. 6543 on June 10, 1969 (H. 
Rept. No, 91-289). On June 18, 1969, the 
House passed H.R. 6543, a bill requiring a 
strong health warning on cigarette pack- 
ages’ but preyenting advertising restrictions 
for 6 years. 


!: “Warning: The Surgeon General Has De- 
termined That Cigarette Smoking Is Dan- 
gerous to Your Health and May Cause Lung 
Cancer or other Diseases.” 
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On July 22, the Subcommittee on Consum- 
ers of the Senate Commerce Committee held 
hearings on H.R, 6543 (S. Rept. No. 91-566). 
On December 12, 1969, the Senate amended 
H.R. 6543 in the following significant re- 
spects: changed the statement required on 
cigarette packages to read “Warning: Ciga- 
rette Smoking Is Dangerous to your Health”; 
revised the preemption provisions to prohibit 
health-related regulation or prohibition of 
cigarette advertising by any State or local 
authority; and banned all cigarette adver- 
tising on radio and television on or after 
January 1, 1971. 

On March 10, 1970, the Senate passed the 
Conference Report (Rept. No. 91-897) on 
H.R. 6543, the Public Health Cigarette Smok- 
ing Act of 1969, with an amendment that 
would ban all cigarette advertisements on 
radio and television as of January 2, 1971,? 
and require a new warning on cigarette pack- 
ages that would read: “Warning: the Sur- 
geon General Has Determined that Cigarette 
Smoking is Dangerous to Your Health.” The 
health warning must be on cigarette pack- 
ages six months after the President signs 
the bill. In addition, the bill would allow 
the Federal Trade Commission to require 
warnings on printed cigarette advertisements 
after July 1, 1971. The Conference Report 
was passed by the House on March 18, 1970. 
The bill was signed by the President on April 
1, 1970 (Public Law 91-222). 


COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 


On January 29, 1969, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee reported S. 17, an amend- 
ment to the Communications Satellite Act 
which modifies the provisions for election 
of the board of directors of the Communi- 
cations Satellite Corporation so as to reflect 
more accurately the relative holdings of 
stock by stockholders who are communica- 
tions common carriers, and stockholders who 
are not communications common carriers 
(S. Rept. No. 91-6). The bill was requested 
by Comsat and was supported by the State 
Department and the FCC, The Senate passed 
the bill on January 31, 1969. 

Hearings on H.R. 4214, a companion bill, 
were held by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on February 3, 
1969 (H. Rept. No. 91-24). The House passed 
S. 17 on February 19, 1969, together with a 
Committee clarifying amendment. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1969, the Senate passed S. 17, as 
amended by the House. The bill was signed 
by the President on March 12, 1969 (Public 
Law 91-3). 


DOCUMENTARIES—DECEPTIVE PRACTICES 


On March 20, 1969, the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
filed a 47-page Report entitled “Deceptive 
Programming Practices” (H. Rept. No. 91- 
108). The Report is subtitled “Staging of 
Marihuana Broadcast—‘Pot Party at a Uni- 
versity’ ”.* 

The Subcommittee on Investigations has 
also held a series of executive hearings in 
1969 and 1970 on the events surrounding the 
preparation by CBS of a network news docu- 
mentary on an attempted invasion in the 
Caribbean, and their implications on pres- 
ent law and policy. 


EDUCATIONAL RADIO AND TELEVISION 


On April 30 and May 1, 1969, the Senate 
Commerce Committee held hearings on 
S. 1242, a bill to amend the Communications 


2 The cutoff date was changed from Janu- 
ary 1 to January 2, 1971, to permit cigarette 
advertisements on the telecasts of football 
bowl games on New Year’s day, 1971. 

*On April 15, 19, May 9, 10, and June 17, 
1968, the Subcommittee held hearings on 


“Pot Party at a University”, a program 
broadcast by WBBM-TV, Chicago, on Novem- 
‘ber 1, 2 and 3, 1967, as a special news report. 
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Act to extend for 5 years a program of grants 
for construction of educational television 
and radio broadcasting facilites and to au- 
thorize the appropriation of $20 million in 
fiscal 1970 for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting. The bill was reported to the 
Senate without amendment on May 8, 1969 
(S. Rept. No. 91-167), and was passed on 
May 13, 1969. The Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee held 
hearings on June 18 and 19, 1969. The Com- 
mittee report (H. Rept. No. 91-466) recom- 
mended amendment of S. 1242 to provide for 
& three-year extension of the program for 
construction of public broadcasting facili- 
ties instead of the five-year extension pro- 
vided for in the original bill and further 
recommended the appropriation of $15 mil- 
lion for each of the three years. The House 
passed S. 1242, as amended, on October 9, 
1969. The Senate approved the amended bill 
on May 14, 1969, whereupon it became Pub- 
lic Law 91-97 on October 17, 1969. 

On April 1 and 2, 1970, the Senate Com- 
munications Subcommittee held hearings on 
S. 3558, the Public Broadcasting Financing 
Act of 1970, which would authorize annual 
appropriations for the Corporation for Public 
Broadcasting from fiscal 1971 through fiscal 
1973 for “such sums as may be necessary”. 
The bill would encourage private contribu- 
tions where a portion of the federal funding 
of the Corporation is to be based on money 
from private sources. The bill was ordered 
favorably reported by the Commerce Com- 
mittee on April 22, 1970 (S. Rept. No. 91- 
879). On May 19, 1970, the Senate passed 
S. 3558, as amended by the Committee. 

On April 14 and 15, 1970, the Communi- 
cations and Power Subcommittee of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee held hearings on H.R. 16338, a 
bill identical to S. 3558. On April 27, 1970, 
the Subcommittee reconvened to consider 
whether improper outside influence was 
exerted on WETA-TV, a Washington, D.C. 
ETV station, to fire a newsman whose wife 
had been hired as a secretary to Attorney 
General John N. Mitchell's wife, Martha. 


FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 


On May 19, 1969, the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce filed 
a 159-page Report entitled “The Fairness 
Doctrine and Related Issues” (H. Rept. No. 
91-257). The Report examined the FCC's 
policies on the presentation of controversial 
issues of public importance, broadcast def- 
amation and the equal time provisions of 
Section 315 of the Communications Act. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCY FOR UTILITY CONSUMERS 


On February 17, 18, March 10-13, 17, 19-21 
April 21, 22, 25, May 12-15, June 26, 27, 30 
and July 9, 1969, the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations of the Senate Goy- 
ernment Operations Committee held hear- 
ings on S. 607, a proposal to establish an 
independent agency known as the United 
States Office of Utility Consumers’ Counsel 


‘The Committee amendment contained 
the following provision: “In order to assure 
compliance with this section and with other 
provisions of this Act requiring fair treat- 
ment of matters in the public interest, the 
Commission shall prescribe such regulations 
as may be appropriate to require that broad- 
cast stations which receive assistance under 
this title (1) keep records, including audio 
recordings, for a reasonable period of time 
of each program broadcast which involves 
an issue of public importance, and (2) fur- 
nish such records to the Commission at its 
request. The Commission shall make such 
records available to the public at the re- 
questing party’s cost under such circum- 
stances and conditions as may be reasonable 
and appropriate.” 
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which would represent the interests of the 
Federal Government and consumers before 
Federal and State regulatory agencies on 
matters pertaining to electric, gas, telephone, 
and telegraph utilities. The bill would also 
provide for grants and other Federal assist- 
ance to State and local governments for the 
establishment and operation of State and lo- 
cal utility comsumers’ counsels. No report 
has been issued to date. 


HYDE CONTEMPT CITATION 


Cn October 30, 1969, the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
met in executive session and voted 20 to 13 
to report and refer the refusal of Rosel Hyde, 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, to grant access to records sub- 
poenaed by the Special Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations together with all the facts in 
connection therewith to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with the recommendation that 
he be cited for contempt of the House of 
Representatives for his refusal to comply 
with a subpoena to the end that he may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. The Subcommittee had re- 
quested and then subpoenaed confidential 
grant of a short-term renewal to WIFE AM- 
FM, Indianapolis. 


INVESTIGATION OF NEWS REPORTING 


The Special Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce investigated the facts 
behind the television reporting of the 1968 
Democratic National Convention in Chicago. 
The results of their inquiry were presented 
in a staff report entitled “Television Cover- 
age of the Democratic National Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1968” (Committee Print). 


JOINT BOARD ON SEPARATIONS 
See Uniform Procedures on Separations. 
LAND MOBILE ALLOCATIONS 


On June 9, 10, 11 and July 25, 1969, the 
Subcommittee on Activities of Regulatory 
Agencies of the House Select Committee on 
Small Business held hearings on the alloca- 
tion of radio frequency spectrum and its ef- 
fect on small business. The focus of the hear- 
ings was on the additional need for spec- 
trum created by new technology. Subse- 
quently, on April 7, 1970, the Committee filed 
& Report entitled “The Allocation of Radio 
Frequency Spectrum and Its Impact on 
Small Business” (H. Rept. No. 91-982). 


LICENSE RENEWAL PROCEDURES 


On April 29, 1969, Senator Pastore intro- 
duced S. 2004, which would amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to establish orderly 
procedures for the consideration of applica- 
tions for the renewal of broadcast licenses. 
The bill would bar competing applicants for 
radio or television licenses unless the licen- 
see had his license revoked by the FCC for 
failure to serve the public interest. The bill 
was co-sponsored by 25 Senators. In the 
House, 114 bills similar or identical to S. 2004 
have been introduced, The Subcommittee on 
Communications of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce held hearings on August 5, 6 
and 7, and December 1 through 5, 1969. No 
further action has been taken by the Sub- 
committee. Subsequently, on January 15, 
1970, the FCC, by a vote of 6 to 1, adopted a 
“Policy Statement on Comparative Hearings 
Involving Regular Renewal Applicants”. Both 
the Chairman and the senior Republican on 
the Senate Communications Subcommittee 
have indicated that they want to observe 
the effect of the new FCC policy on license 
renewals before determining whether or not 
to report legislation. No hearings have been 
scheduled by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


MEXICAN TREATY 
The Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 


tions held hearings on May 27, 1969, on the 
radio broadcasting agreements between the 
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United States and Mexico concerning radio 
broadcasting In the standard broadcasting 
band (535-1605 kHz) and pre-sunrise and 
postsunset operation (Ex. B., 91st Cong., ist 
Sess.). Both agreements were approved by the 
Senate on June 19, 1969. 


MOTION PICTURE CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Senator McClellan has announced that the 
Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks and 
Copyrights of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee will conduct hearings on film classifi- 
cation prior to the end of the Second Ses- 
sion. During the First Session, he sent a 
questionnaire to motion picture producers 
and the Motion Picture Association inquir- 
ing whether they contemplate offering for 
sale to television stations films which have 
been classified as unsuitable for viewing by 
minors. He also sent a questionnaire to the 
National Association of Broadcasters, the Na- 
tional Cable Television Association, the net- 
works and commercial television stations in- 
quiring whether they believe that the show- 
ing of such films on television would be con- 
sistent with their responsibility to act in the 
public interest. 


NEWSPAPER PRESERVATION ACT 


On January 30, 1970, the Senate passed 
S. 1520, the Newspaper Preservation Act, 
which would exempt local newspapers from 
the antitrust laws and permit them as sep- 
arate entities to combine their mechanical 
and routine operations in the interests of 
enabling failing newspapers to remain in 
business (S. Rept. No. 91-535). The Senate, 
by a vote of 63 to 13, rejected an amendment 
submitted by Senator McIntyre, which would 
redefine the term “newspaper owner” to 
mean a person who owns or controls a single 
newspaper publication, but who does not own 
or control any other newspaper publication 
or any radio or television station, and is not 
a party in a joint venture in any such busi- 
ness activities The bill now awaits action 
in the House, where the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee fa- 
vorably reported a similar measure (H.R. 279) 
on May 19, 1970. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


On February 9, 1970, President Nixon sub- 
mitted to Congress Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1970, which would establish an Office 
of Telecommunications Policy in the Office of 
the President (H. Doc. No. 91-222). The new 
Office would serve as the President's princi- 
pal adviser on domestic and international 
telecommunications policy and would help 
formulate policies and coordinate operations 
for the federal government’s communica- 
tions system. The new office would not ac- 
quire any prerogatives or functions of the 
FCC, but would take over the functions of 
the Director of Telecommunications Manage- 
ment in the Office: of Emergency Prepared- 
ness. The Subcommittee on Executive and 
Legislative Reorganization of the House 
Committee on Government Operations held 
hearings on President Nixon’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan on March 9 and 10, 1970. The hear- 
ings also included consideration of a resolu- 
tion of disapproval (H. Res. 841) introduced 
by Congressman Gallagher. On March 19, 
1970, the Committee issued a report rejecting 
H. Res. 841 (H. Rept. No, 91-930). Under 5 
U.S.C. § 906, Reorganization Plan No. 1 be- 
came effective on April 20, 1970, since neither 


5 On January 19, 1970, Senator McIntyre in- 
troduced S. 3305, the Independent Media 
Preservation Act, a bill to aleviate the trend 
toward concentration in the newspaper and 
broadcast media in the United States by 
prohibiting the ownership by a daily news- 
paper station located in the same standard 
metropolitan statistical area in which the 
paper is published. The bill has been re- 
ferred to the Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and is still awaiting action. 
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the Senate nor the House voted to disap- 
prove the Plan within 60 days after its sub- 
mission to the Congress.’ 


PAY TV 


Twenty-two bills were introduced in the 
House during the First Session which would 
prohibit the FCC from authorizing pay tele- 
vision operations. The Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee held hearings on this legislation on No- 
vember 18, 19, 20, 21, 24, and December 9, 
10, 11, and 12, 1969. 

On April 29, 1970, the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, by a 
vote of 15 to 13, reported favorably to the 
House H.R, 16418, amended, a bill to amend 
the Communications Act of 1934 so as to 
provide for the regulation of subscription 
television broadcasting in the public inter- 
est (H. Rept. No. 91-1110). Under H.R. 16418, 
as amended by the Committee, subscription 
television authorizations would be limited 
to communities having at least four conven- 
tional commercial television stations. STV 
stations would be prohibited from carrying 
commercial advertisements and would be re- 
quired to broadcast at least 8 hours a day. 
The bill also provides that not more than 
45% of total STV programming for any day, 
and not more than 60% in the period from 
7 p.m. to 11 p.m., may consist of feature 
films and sports events. 

PHONOGRAPH RECORD PAYMENTS 


Section 114 of 8. 543, the Copyright Revi- 
sion Bill, would require broadcasting sta- 
tions to make an additional payment of 2% 
of their gross income to be divided between 
record manufacturers and recording artists. 
This would be in addition to the stations’ 
payments to ASCAP, BMI, and SESAC. As 
noted in the CATV section, supra, on De- 
cember 10, 1969, the Subcommittee on Pat- 
ents, Trademarks and Copyrights of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee reported, without 
recommendations, S. 543, to the full Judici- 
ary Committee. 

QUESTIONING OF FCC COMMISSIONERS 

See Yearly Review. 

REDUCED POLITICAL RATES 


The Senate Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations held hearings on October 21, 22, and 
23, 1969 on S. 2876, the Campaign Broad- 
cast Reform Act, a bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act to provide candidates for 
Congressional offices opportunities to pur- 
chase broadcast time from television sta- 
tions at reduced rates (S. Rept. No. 91-751). 
On March 25, 1970, the Senate Commerce 
Committee reported S. 3637, a bill which re- 
moved the “equal time” provisions of Sec- 
tion 315 for Presidential elections and low- 
ered the maximum amount broadcasters 
could charge political candidates to the sta- 
tion's lowest charge for the same amount of 
time in the same time period. On April 14, 
1970, the Senate, by a vote of 58 to 27, passed 
S. 3637 after adopting amendments requir- 
ing broadcast stations to maintain records of 
station unit charges and establishing a for- 
mula to govern the maximum amount which 
may be expended on electronic media in be- 
half of Presidential, Vice-Presidential, and 
Congressional candidates in general elec- 
tions. 

On June 2, 1970, the Subcommittee on 
Communications and Power of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will hold hearings on H.R. 13721 and 
identical bills and S. 2876. 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 


The Subcommittee on Space Sciences and 
Applications of the House Science and Astro- 


ê As of May 31, 1970, the President had not 
submitted to the Senate nominations for the 
offices of Director and Deputy Director of 
the Office of Telecommunications Policy. 
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nautics Committee held hearings on De- 
cember 16, 17, 18, and 19, 1969, on the assess- 
ment of space communications technology 
and the applications of satellites to domestic 
U.S. communication. Comsat and AT&T were 
the principal witnesses. On March 3, 1970, 
the House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics filed a Report entitled “Assessment 
of Space Communications Technology” (H. 
Rept. 91-859). 

The Subcommittee on National Security 
Policy and Scientific Developments of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs held 
hearings on May 13, 14, 15, and 22, 1969 and 
April 23, 28, and 30, 1970, on international 
issues in satellite communications. In addi- 
tion to the testimony of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Subcommittee, the hear- 
ings contain a report entitled “Analysis and 
Findings”, written statements submitted by 
experts at the Subcommittee’s request, copies 
of pertinent documents on space broadcast- 
ing, and a bibliography compiled by the Leg- 
islative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

“TRAFFICKING” 


On May 19, 1969, the Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee filed a 
Report (H. Rept. 91-256) entitled “Traffick- 
ing in Broadcast Station Licenses and Con- 
struction Permits”.* Subsequently, on June 
30, 1969, Congressman Staggers, Chairman of 
the Committee, introduced H.R. 13257 which 
would permit the transfer of station licenses 
or construction permits only after the FCC 
made additional findings and held additional 
proceedings before approving the transfer. 


TV RADIATION 


The Public Health and Welfare Subcom- 
mittee of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee held hearings on 
television radiation hazards of electronic 
products on May 23, 1969. Testimony was 
received concerning the administration of 
the Radiation Control for Health and Safe- 
ty Act of 1968 (Public Law 90-602). 


UNIFORM PROCEDURES ON SEPARATIONS 


On December 9, 1969, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee held hearings on S. 1917, 
a bill to amend the Communications Act 
to establish a Federal-State Joint Board to 
prescribe uniform procedures for deter- 
mining what part of the property and ex- 
penses of communications common carriers 
shall be considered as used in interstate and 
intrastate telephone service. On February 
24 and 25, 1970, the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee held 
hearings on H.R. 12150, a companion bill in- 
troduced by Representative Rooney. Neither 
Committee has acted on this legislation be- 
cause of the efforts of the FCC to create a 
Federal-State Joint Board on separations 
with the National Association of Regula- 
tory Utility Commissioners (NARUC). On 
May 6, 1970, the Commission, acting pur- 
suant to the provisions of Section 410 of 
the Communications Act, convened a Joint 
Board to preside over a rulemaking proceed- 
ing on jurisdictional separations procedures, 
The Joint Board will be composed of the 
Commission's three-member Telephone Com- 
mittee and four state commissioners nomi- 
nated by NARUC and approved by the FCC. 


VIOLENCE ON TELEVISION 


Twelve joint resolutions sponsored by 
seventy-four Congressmen were introduced 


*The Special Subcommittee conducted 
hearings on the D., H. Overmyer acquisition 
and transfer of five UHF television station 
construction permits on December 15, 1967, 
July 16, 17, 19, 31 and August 1, 1968. The 
above Report was subtitled “Acquisition and 
Transfer of Five Overmyer Television Con- 
struction Permits.” 
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in January and February 1969 to direct the 
FCC to conduct a comprehensive study and 
investigation of the effects of the display of 
violence in television programs. All resolu- 
tions were referred to the House Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and await action. 

On March 12, 19, and 20, 1969, the Sub- 
committee on Communications of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee held a hearing on 
the effect which television programs with 
crime and violence have on young people 
and the Surgeon General's study on this 
problem. At the hearings, Surgeon General 
William H. Stewart announced that the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health would 
sponsor a year-long, $1 million study on the 
effects of televised violence. On December 
30, 1969, the Surgeon General submitted to 
the Senate Commerce Committee an interim 
progress report on the study. 

In March 1969, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee released a staff report entitled “Analy- 
sis of the Character of Violence in Literature 
and Violence as Expressed through Televi- 
sion”. The report was prepared for the Sub- 
committee on Communications by the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

WELLS AND BURCH NOMINATIONS 


The Senate Committee on Commerce held 
hearings on October 15 and 27, 1969, on the 
nominations of Dean Burch and Robert Wells 
to be members of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The Senate confirmed the 
nominations on October 30, 1969. 

X-RATED FILMS 
See Motion Picture Classification System. 
YEARLY REVIEW OF FCC ACTIVITIES 

On March 4 and 5, 1969, the Subcommittee 
on Communications of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce held hearings for the pur- 
pose of receiving a progress report on the 
activities of the Federal Communications 
Commission during the past year. On March 
6, 1969, a review of activities of the Federal 
Communications Commission during 1969 
was also the subject of hearings by the Sub- 
committee on Communications and Power 
of the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Chairman Hyde and sey- 
eral other Commissioners appeared before 
both Committees and reported on the activi- 
ties and problems of the FCC during the past 
year. 


PENDLETON FARMERS' SOCIETY 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Pendle- 
ton Farmers’ Society is the oldest agri- 
cultural society in America. John C. Cal- 
houn once belonged to this society. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I noticed an 
article which first appeared in the Febru- 
ary 16, 1927, Summerville, S.C., Journal 
which will be of interest to many agricul- 
turalists and historians throughout the 
South. This article is as follows: 

PENDLETON FARMERS’ SOCIETY 

Pendleton, February 16—America’s oldest 
farmer’s organization, the Pendleton Farm- 
ers’ society, held its 112th annual meeting 
here last week, electing officers, thirty new 
members, two honorary members and voting 
to turn over several historical books, 200 
years old, to the library of Clemson College. 

The two honorary members elected were 
Wilton E. Hall, editor Anderson Independ- 
ent, and Hubert F, Lee, Columbia news- 
paperman. 

Officers elected were Rev. W. H. Mills, of 
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Clemson College, president; James Hunter, 
Pendleton, vice-president; J. J. Sitton, Pen- 
dleton, secretary and treasurer while Profes- 
sor W. H. Barre, of Clemson College, was 
elected to succeed Col. J. C. Stribling as cor- 
responding secretary. 

Colonel Stribling, famed for action with 
his -company of “Red Shirts”, the first to 
wear that color during the troublesome days 
of '76 has been instrumental in keeping the 
Parmer’s, Society intensively active and has 
served as its president. 


SPEECH TO THE TEXAS BREAKFAST 
CLUB BY RANDY PENDLETON 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, a group of 
Texans gathers for breakfast in the Ray- 
burn Building on alternating Thursdays, 
and at the most recent meeting we were 
privileged to have as our guest speaker, 
Hon. Randy Pendleton, director of State- 
Federal relations for Gov. Preston Smith. 

Since Randy Pendleton accosted the 
problems of politics in such a light- 
hearted vein, and since many of our col- 
leagues are notoriously in need of some 
new jokes, I thought they might enjoy 
reading these remarks, which I include 
at this point in the RECORD: 


SPEECH BY RANDY PENDLETON 


First, I want to dispel the rumors that 
this inflated $2.25 price includes a $2 break- 
fast and a two-bit speaker. This speech is 
worth every penny I’m being paid for it. I 
also want to thank you Hutch for that well 
prepared, well presented and well deserved 
introduction. Seldom, (if ever), have I heard 
anything that I enjoyed more or agreed with 
so completely. 

You know, introductions are always in- 
teresting—I recall one gentleman who used 
that old phrase “The next speaker needs no 
introduction—he went on to add “even if 
I told you all there is to know about him— 
you still wouldn’t remember him”. 

Even at that its better than the M.C. of a 
political rally who decided to liven things up 
by allowing the opponents to introduce each 
other. As a matter of fact, the first intro- 
duction took twenty of the thirty minutes 
allotted for his opponent’s speech. He evi- 
dently knew too much about his opponent— 
what a crook he was, how loose his morals 
were, what a long line of horse thieves he 
came from—as a matter of fact he told 
everything! After the introduction his oppo- 
nent arose and said, “I don’t know that I can 
add anything about myself that my opponent 
hasn’t talked about except my nationality— 
I am a Philistine and I’ve just been slain by 
the jaw-bone of an ass! 

I first began preparing my speech to tell 
you what I, as Director of State-Federal Re- 
lations do in Washington. We operate from 
crisis to crisis—the important matters rang- 
ing from who manufactures the pickled okra 
served at a San Antonio convention to oil 
imports, to natural disasters. My duties are 
so diverse they are difficult to relate. I some- 
times feel I am the most underpaid legal 
researcher in Washington and at other times 
I feel like the most overpaid errand boy. 
Nevertheless, I want to say at the outset that 
the assistance, guidance and cooperation I 
have received from our Texas delegation has 
made the past eleven months a great ex- 
perience. 

Having exhausted the first topic I then 
thought I'd tell you about what I know 
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about our Federal Government and its oper- 
ation, but then I was at a loss as to how 
we could kill the next twenty-five of my 
thirty minutes. 

So I finally decided to tell you something 
that I know a great deal about and which 
requires no expertise—Tezas politics! 

I could talk the rest of the day about the 
brilliant and unsurpassed record I made 
during my eight years in public office. I like 
to speak on this subject wherever there Is the 
slightest interest in it, and frankly you have 
shown the slightest interest of any group I 
ever appeared before, Like the first Texas 
political casualty of Medicare, I left the po- 
litical arena because of “illness and fa- 
tigue”—the, voters were “sick and tired of 
me.” 

I actually retired a winner—as a matter 
of fact I was the only man from the 78rd 
Legislative District to ever run unopposed 
for three consecutive terms. I wasn’t much, 
but I was all they had. Recently my dad was 
asked, “Has Randy’s being in politics had 
any real value?” Dad replied, “Yes, it cured 
his mother from bragging about him”. 

I remember what a sage old member told 
me when I first went to the Texas House, 

“The first six weeks you will walk around in 
amazed wonderment asking yourself what in 
hell you are doing here—then you'll spend 
the rest of your time wondering what the 
hell ole so-and-so is doing here.” 

I have heard some voice a concern that 
we are producing few statesmen and I think 
I have found the reason why. We put them 
in debt running for office in ridiculously ex- 
pensive campaigns; run them to death going 
to unimportant, ill-planned meetings and 
ceremonial affairs; keep them in debt with 
extra travel, office expenses and expected in- 
creased living standards; make a messenger 
boy of them by non-duty related demands; 
pay them poorly and furnish them with in- 
adequate help; give them no time to medi- 
tate, plan, create or actually administer the 
affairs of office. We then destroy their effec- 
tiveness as well as their reputation by sub- 
jecting them to vulgar, irresponsible and 
vicious campaigns; and are too willing to 
believe slander, libe] and unjustified criti- 
cism of them after they take office. 

Frankly, Texas and Texans have been get- 
ting a lot better public officials and govern- 
ment that we deserve. 

I hope the luck holds or that someday 
soon the people will decide to stop playing 
games and will resolve to start thinking and 
investigating and will clean-up a hodge- 
podge of archaic statutes and constitutional 
restrictions and demand that our Ouija 
board selection system will be supplanted by 
& dignified and in-depth discussion of the 
real issues confronting our State; and ac- 
cord to those in public office, the respect due 
what should be a worthy profession and a 
noble calling. I remember two of my mother’s 
friends told me they didn’t vote for me. Dis- 
appointedly I asked why, They responded 
that I was a fine young man and they didn’t 
want me ruined by service in the Texas Leg- 
islature. They weren’t joking like the fellow 
at the drug store who said he would vote 
for the Devil before he’d support me. I re- 
sponded by asking for his support in the 
event his friend declined to run. Really don't 
think his first preference could have afforded 
the campaign anyway. 

However, I was lucky—TI ran four times 
and spent less than $2500 (the last three 
were unopposed). The election came and 
went and the people of Texas so universally 
recognized ability and merit that I was ac- 
cused of stealing votes. 

Luckily, I didn’t have to raise money be- 
cause nobody wants to gamble on a twenty- 
four year old who hadn't- proven himself, 
It should be noted for the record, that there 
are a large number of sincere, public-spirited 
citizens. in Texas who understand campaign 
costs and related expenses and who donate 
money because they want to keep good men 
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in office, in order that Texas might continue 
to have responsible government. 

Unfortunately, there aren't enough to go 
around and with campaign and other ex- 
penses skyrocketing, it becomes more and 
more of a problem, Will Rogers once said, 
“Politics has got so expensive that it takes 
lots of money to even get beat with". He 
should be around today! 

A man’s conduct, background and moral 
scruples seem to be of little value in a cam-~- 
paign, I remember asking a gentleman for 
his support and with the vilest of language 
he told me he wouldn't vote for me if I were 
St. Peter. That was obvious—if I were St. 
Peter there was no way he could have lived 
in my district. 

In governing the conduct of men and 
women in office, there is a point at which 
the law stops and the public official proceeds 
on moral conscience. That area of conduct 
too, should have some written standards or 
guides embodied in a practical but strict 
code of ethics. 

I am sure that you would say an official 
should accept nothing from those who have 
matters pending in his office, but what about 
those who have no pending matters or none 
anticipated? There are many in the latter 
category in Texas. What about the appre- 
ciation dinners that are now being spon- 
sored, coupled with widespread solicitation 
for high-priced tickets to help raise cam- 
paign and related expense money? Are they 
proper vehicles to pay a deficit; if so, should 
the deficit include unusual living or office 
expenses? 

Busy people require relaxation. Is it proper 
for a public official to accept a deer hunt- 
ing, football game or fishing trip from an 
individual or corporation? Should a public 
Official accept an honorarium for making a 
speech? Would the nature of the organiza- 
tion affect your answers? 

To what extent should an office holder 
assist constituents and where does it be- 
come undue influence peddling by him or 
his staff? I leave these questions for you to 
answer. because your elected officials face 
them daily. 

Let me say that most public officials: I 
have known have been dedicated, honest, 
sincere and hardworking men and women. 
In fact, many of them could be making much 
more money in business and could at the 
same time have a more pleasant life. Public 
Officials work under more pressure than a 
deep sea diver—take more criticism than a 
poor man with an ambitious mother-in- 
law—suffer greater temptations than a shop- 
lifter in Fort Knox—and are expected to be 
everywhere at once—with his eyes like a 
chaperone at a prom on a warm spring night. 

A public official must have the eyes of an 
Indian Scout so he can follow the trail of 
public opinion—avoid being ambushed along 
the way—and cover his tracks from the 
voters, 

It helps for the public official to have a 
good appetite so he can eat crow, with hum- 
ble pie for dessert—a big mouth is an occu- 
pational necessity so he won't be too uncom- 
fortable when he puts his foot in it! 

“Sometimes a good public official must be a 
busybody and at other times he must be like 
s stubborn mule—having a strong will and 
stronger won’t. Now and then it means get- 
ting mad and very often standing alone in 
the belief that you are right and the crowd 
is wrong. It means being a wet blanket and 
Sacrificing your popularity on the altar of 
self-respect. 

It isn't easy to be a good public official 
and a real leader when every issue has two 
sides with good people—and perhaps cam- 
paign contributors—standing on both of 
them, It even gets tougher at election time 
when there are two sides to every office— 
inside and outside. 

A good public official must be as lively as a 
cheerleader so he can be up in the air one 
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minute and flat on his face the next, and 
still have the voters roaring for him. 

He has to be a contortionist too, so he can 
keep his ear to the ground, his finger on the 
pulse, his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to 
the grindstone, and straddle the fence all at 
the same time. 

When an individual makes a commitment 
to public service, he should be reconciled to 
the fact that he and his whole family must 
live in an open-doored glass house with the 
windows clean and the curtains open. He has 
to be adept at dodging rocks and it takes 
only a short time until he questions whether 
it is a glass house or a dog house. 

The hardest’ thing for me to get used to 
was unjust eriticism— and I'm still not used 
to it. I don’t mean differences of opinion, 
criticism of the way a public official votes, 
runs his office or what he says—these are and 
should be fair game. 

I mean the “loose talk”, rumors and out- 
right lies about public officlals and the all 
too prevalent belief that a person turns crook 
the minute he enters public office. I realize 
the truth in Harry Truman's statement, “If 
you can't stand the heat, stay out of the 
kitchen”, but a fellow just passing through 
shouldn’t get scorched. Holding public office 
is hard on the families too, The wife has to 
learn early that every morning she has to 
keep her temper and be content to stare at 
the Want Ads on the back of the political 
section until her husband reads what every- 
body says about him. How is it possible for 
wives to understand politics when they have 
to depend almost entirely on their husbands 
for their political education? Fran has 
learned something since coming to Washing- 
ton. She proudly explained. “If a conservative 
doesn't understand something he opposes it, 
whereas a liberal supports it”. Too bad we 
can’t simplify things to where somone could 
understand. 

I know at this point you don’t understand 
why I chose this topic. 

I chose it for three reasons: 

(1) all of you are interested in Texas 

(2) all of you are interested in politics 

(3) all of you have experienced some of 
the things I have talked about—or will if 
you stay around the political arena 

My speech teacher in college told us if we 
couldn’t be informative in public speaking, 
be kind enough to select a subject you have 
in common with your audience. 

Texas Politics—I’ve planned to write a 
book but my publisher looked at my material 
and suggested we keep it a secret. Rumors 
are part of the stock and trade as well as a 
trial and tribulation of office holding. Who's 
going to run for what? Did you know that 
so-and-so was out to get whatcha call him? 

Therefore, as all good speakers say in clos- 
ing—I’ll leave you with two thoughts. For 
those of you not holding public office, you 
have to be careful in Washington not to get 
to believing your own rumors. For those of 
you holding public office, I ask you to re- 
member, a statesman makes the occasion, 
but the occasion makes the politician. 


THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have, 
on occasion, submitted for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the work of 
Colorado’s poet laureate, Milford E. 
Shields. Mr. Shields has written a poem 
in recognition of the 25th anniversary of 
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the United-Nations and I include it in the 
RECORD: 
Our MARCH or HEARTS 
The minds of men march on in conclave 
here, 
The words of science cadencing the tune; 
They weigh the masses moving high and 
clear, 
They count the strata of the modest moon, 


They know there is a rhythm still to find, 
For there is tension in the static air; 
There is an essence that is unconfined, 
Companionate to science and as fair. 


A quality completes the lives.of men 

In which their tauting tensions find release; 
The history of life defines again 

The longing, searching excellence of peace. 


The hearts of men must move in cadence 
sweet, 

They must mark love upon ascending scroll; 

Our marching hearts must make this world 
complete— 

Lord God of Love, make Thou our nations 
whole. 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
DANIEL P. MOYNIHAN 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure to in- 
troduce for the consideration of my col- 
leagues the commencement address given 
by Daniel Patrick Moynihan at Fordham 
University. His concern centers on the 
necessity for everyone to be reminded of 
the need for truthful. discussion of is- 
sues and intellectual tolerance. Mr. Moy- 
nihan-is to be commended for making 
these points very clear. 

We all know of Mr. Moynihan’s au- 
thoritative and respected works in the 
field of social science. His understanding 
of the complexities of society deserve 
recognition, Mr. Moynihan's attempts to 
offer insight into society. and. subsequent 
channels for solutions to our problems 
are meritorious. Since his concern is ex- 
emplified by his desire to understand 
the direction of society and offer sugges- 
tions to make America a healthier coun- 
try, we must attend his remarks and 
value his insight. 

The address follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY DANIEL P. 

MOYNIHAN 

Some years ago the Al Smith Dinner, 
which the New York Archdiocese gives in 
support of its hospital program, took place 
on an occasion that Cardinal Spellman’s 
presence was required in Rome. Father Gan- 
non substituted as host and upon rising con- 
fronted at the outset what had to be the 
disappointment of the bespangled, affluent 
assembly gathered at the Waldorf for the 
annual ritual. “I can imagine how you feel,” 
said he. “Here you've paid a hundred dollars 
apiece to sée a bird of paradise, and what 
do you get but ah old black crow in a prot- 
estant suit.” 

You might well be thinking similar 
thoughts of your commencement speaker. 
Not exactly what you paid for, But I would 
ask that you consider my plight. For years 
I was thought too radical to be invited to 
Fordham. Of a suddent I am not radical 
enough to be assured a welcome. Life, as 
President Kennedy used to say, is not fair. 
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But there is something to be learned from 
everything, and I would like to set this sub- 
ject of differing perceptions of a single 
reality as the subject of my address. 

A quite striking instance of this phenome- 
non, or so it seems to me, occurred early in 
the life of the present administration. Secre- 
tary Rogers arrived at the Department of 
State to find that part of his dally routine 
was an early morning briefing by a young 
Foreign Service Officer on world events of 
the preceding twenty-four hours. Day after 
day went by, and while the principal topics 
of the briefing occassionally changed, the 
central message was singular and sustained. 
Everywhere, everything was going wrong. Al- 
ways, the United States was to blame. One 
morning the Secretary’s cheerful nature re- 
belled, “Don’t you,” he asked, “have any 
good news?” The young Foreign Service Of- 
ficer paused, shuffied through his papers, and 
then in a flat voice replied, “Well, Mr. Sec- 
retary, there is an item here that the Aswan 
Dam is leaking.” 

Anyone who has been much involved with 
government or public affairs in, say, the last 
decade is likely, I believe, to have pondered 
this phenomenon. It is not just a matter of 
one man’s gain being another’s loss. That is 
the least of it. Rather it has to do with a 
gestalt of politics in which the summation 
of the same set of events for one individual 
or group produces a wholly different result 
than that for another. It is the clash of per- 
ception just as often as the clash of interest 
that shapes the politics of a society such as 
ours, It is a subject worthy of greater atten- 
tion. 

There has not, I think, been a time in re- 
cent history in which this phenomenon has 
been more in evidence, It is, I further be- 
lieve, an essential clue to the nature of the 
American crisis. 

That there is such a crisis no one need 
doubt, But it is not, as some seem to be- 
lieve, and others behave as if they believed, 
an instantaneous crisis, the work of a very 
few men, and a very few events. It is rather 
a condition that has built up over some 
years of the past, and which we must not 
expect to recede, if indeed it is to recede at 
all, for some years to come. 

Those who seek to anticipate movements in 
the politics and culture of a society such as 
ours are exposed to the perverse danger that 
when, on occasion, one is right, the events 
anticipated arrive with something less than 
the impact of reality. I would imagine this 
to be the experience of those—I was not 
among them—who early perceived what 
would be the inevitable course of military 
involvement in Southeast Asia. One recalls 
Benjamin V. Cohen refer, in 1962, to Vietnam 
as the “Top Secret War” or Richard Good- 
win leaving Washington in 1965 with a ter- 
rible certainty as to what would happen. 
One wonders if there has not been, for them, 
an almost deja vu quality to the reality as 
inexorably it has come to pass. 

I can attest to something of this sense 
with respect to the matter of youthful pro- 
test. In the spring of 1967, I gave the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard University. 
I began with a simple assertion, “One of the 
defining qualities of the period of current 
history that began, roughly, with the assas- 
sination of President Kennedy has been the 
emergence of widespread, radical protest on 
the part of American youth.” The generation 
was already marked “by the belief that its 
government is capable of performing abhor- 
rent deeds.” A central problem, as I saw it, 
was trust. Trust was eroding, I cited Richard 
Rovere on the state of Washington, a capital 
he described as “awash with lies and decep- 
tions,” 

In a series of commencement addresses in 
1968 I returned to the theme, this time with 
greater conviction. I had just returned from 
California where I had campaigned. for 
Robert F. Kennedy. I had been shaken—I 
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believe that is a fair word—by the intense 
distrust even of Kennedy that one coun- 
tered among students. A year ago at Notre 
Dame, I said it all over again, adding only 
that our institutions were beginning to be 
changed by the fear and axiety around us. 
Academic freedom had diminished on our 
campuses, and would diminish further, the 
result not of external but rather internal 
forces oppressing dissident opinion in the 
mame of an increasingly virulent ideology 
that combined the comforts of orthodoxy 
with the exhilaration of seeming dissent. 

Now it is 1970, and things are even worse 
than I, certainly, ever expected, Still, having 
expected them to be bad enough, the reality 
does have a certain disembodied quality. 
This makes for insufficient passion, perhaps, 
but possibly also for a measure of detach- 
ment in seeking to understand what went 
wrong, and in trying to analyze what might 
make things, if not right, at least better. 

What went wrong, what is going wrong, is 
that the fund of public trust has been griev- 
ously depleted. It is a good rule of social 
science that the most important thing to 
know about a man is the things he takes for 
granted. This is true of society as well. The 
most important thing about our society over 
the generations is that citizens have more 
or less routinely taken for granted that the 
appearance of things could be trusted, that 
their principal institutions, and the men who 
embody them, were truthful. 

Once that presumption erodes, or disap- 
pears, all things are changed, “Changed ut- 
terly,” as Yeats wrote. I don’t think we have 
reached quite that point in America, but I 
think we are near enough to it to warrant a 
cry of genuine alarm and a plea for a greater 
recognition of what is going on. 

The matter, may be put simply. For a long 
period the distrustful responses of youth, and 
of others. of course, to national events and 
the seeming course of national policy was 
essentially rational. Much begins, more than 
we yet know, with the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. A whole generation was 
marked—and in ways deformed—by the 
crashing recognition that the world was not 
a safe or pleasant place at all, that the world 
was blind, destructive, unheeding. 

Then came the war, The same generation 
learned that things need not be what they 
seem if they are coming out of Washington. 
And so outrage and distrust. mounted. 

But in retrospect, lt would appear that 
from the outset the outward, and in ways 
aggressive emotions and actions elicited by 
the war have been mixed with a measure 
of genuine, if often suppressed, fear. The 
unavoidable impression of eyents of the past 
several months is that this fear has come to 
be a pervasive emotion among great elements 
of educated, or educating, youth. If it some- 
times expresses itself as plain fury, the true 
emotion is surely more involved. There are 
doubtless many and complex sources of this 
state, but at bottom it derives from and 
manifests itself as a growing distrust of all 
social institutions, 

The precise danger is that this response is 
increasingly mnonrational—even irrational. 
Increasingly it is not anything government 
does, or anything that actually happens, that 
triggers responses of rage and anxiety, rather 
it is imagined events that do. Less and less 
is organized society seen as a disaster. More 
and more it is seen as a conspiracy. 

How could this have come to pass? Easy 
enough. Attend the work of Erving Goffman. 
For some time now; in his careful, quiet, 
undemanding way, he has been telling us 
that the foundations of rationality are far 
less secure than we have supposed. The irra- 
tional is not opposite to the rational, it is 
rather tangential. A very slight tilt of per- 
ception can turn a seemingly orderly and 
benevolent environment into a nightmare 
fantasy of peril and threat. 

This condition is epidemic on American 
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campuses at this moment. It commands our 
concern. I do not know, at this moment do 
not care, who is responsible for bringing it 
about. Blame is precisely what is not at 
issue. What is at issue is the question of 
how we are to respond to the fact that a 
great many young persons at this moment 
in our history, persons to whom so much 
has seemingly been given, have been some- 
how denied the one essential a society must 
give to youth, which is to say trust in that 
society. (If you are a revolutionary, you will 
not think that. But I am not a revolution- 


-) 

I would offer an example, of no greater or 
lesser consequence than a dozen others that 
could be cited, but one for which there is 
rather more documentation. I refer to the 
belief, now rampant on American campuses, 
that the administration, using radical stu- 
dent protest as a pretext, is planning to can- 
cel the 1972 elections. 

This is not a paranoid fantasy of a few un- 
balanced extremists. It is rather a proposi- 
tion seriously believed, or at least seriously 
entertained, by educated persons all across 
the land. To my knowledge, it was raised by 
& delegation of Harvard Law School students 
in a meeting with administration officials. 
More recently, a group of young White House 
staff men, returning from visits to campuses 
across the land, reported having encountered 
the belief, or at least rumor, in every college 
or university they'd been to. 

The etiology of the rumor is mildly inter- 
esting, but what is important is the degree 
to which it illustrates Goffman’s principles, 
and by extension, the very great difficulty we 
must expect in the effort to restore confi- 
dence‘and trust. 

The story began this spring with an item 
in the Washington News Scope, a feature 
distributed by the Newhouse National News 
Service. On April 65th, this appeared in the 
Staten Island Advance as a four-paragraph 
story, The wire service had reported, “The 
White House is ordering up several hush- 
hush security studies and one of them is 
reported to address the question: What 
would happen if there is no Presidential 
election in 1972?" The President's Advisors 
were said to be concerned with “the chances 
of radical elements disrupting governmental 
operations including the national elections." 
The Rand Corporation had “apparently” 
undertaken the study. 

Now this is not so. Or at least I think 
it is not so. And this is the point. 

Without exception, everyone in a position 
to know denies that there is any truth what- 
ever in this proposition. The President of 
the Rand Corporation, a distinguished econ- 
omist who went to Washington with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, flatly denies it. “The Rand 
Corporation,” he writes, “has not undertaken 
such a study; it does not contemplate mak- 
ing such a study; nor has it been approached 
by anyone with a proposal for such a study.” 
Equivalent statements have been forthcom- 
ing from others in similar positions. 

Reassuring? Not at all. Not if you con- 
sider the possibility that Henry Rowen may 
be lying. And the more you think about it— 
if you oncé begin thinking this way—the 
more grounds there are for doing so. After 
all, if Rand was doing the study, it would 
be essential that it deny doing it, wouldn’t 
it? Does it not then follow that the denial” 
is evidence that the study is going on? 

It is possible to think this way. People do. 

The story spread. A reporter on the Village 
Voice picked it up from “a man whose girl 
friend had heard about it from a Staten 
Island cab driver.” He called Washington 
and got hold of the réporter who had filed 
the story. The Newhouse reporter stuck to 
it, adding that “the wife of a Rand Corpo- 
ration executive had been overheard talking 
about such a study.” The Village Voice re- 
porter then called the White House, where 
an assistant press secretary allowed that he 
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had received some queries on the subject, 
but had checked it “and I haven't found 
anything to this story at all.” The follow-up 
story nonetheless appeared April 16, with 
two critical paragraphs, Reporting his con- 
versation with the press secretary, the Vil- 
lage Voice article reported: 

I asked him whether, if the report actually 
existed, and was highly secret, he would have 
to issue a denial anyway. He told me that 
“if thè report were secret the Rand Corpora- 
tion would have called me and said ‘we are 
doing this thing and this is how we're brush- 
ing off inquiries’ so that we could get our 
stories straight, but Rand -called and and 
said they had been getting calls they didn’t 
know anything about it.” 

I decided it would be futile to ask him 
whether, assuming the report did exist and 
the Rand Corporation did call him and say 
“this is how we're brushing offi inquiries,” he 
would then tell me, “Yes, the Rand Corpora- 
tion called me to tell me it exists and this 
is how we're brushing off inquiries.” Too 
metaphysical, 

The story concluded that we won't know 
whether the November 1972 elections will be 
cancelled—until November 1972. 

And that, alas, is true. It is by definition 
true. We will not know whether the sun 
will rise tomorrow morning, until tomorrow 
morning. But the implication of the article 
was that something is going on, and as the 
story spread to the more politically radical 
press, all doubts on that score disappeared. 
By latë May the rumor hardened—barely six 
weeks having passed—and the belief was to 
be encountered on just;about every campus 
in the nation. The Rand Corporation has done 
its best to knock it down, but the odds are 
simply against doing so in the present cli- 
mate. One quite respectable West Coast 
newspaper, having run the original story, 
carried a retraction which began, “The 
Rand Corporation has denied any connection 
with a study reportedly being made for the 
White House on possible disruption of the 
1972 elections.” Oh? Perhaps then it’s not 
Rand that is doing the study. The Hudson 
Institute? Who? 

This is the situation that confronts us. 
The erosion of trust in the nation has 
reached the point that the most confirming, 
cleansing events are the ones most feared, 
most misinterpreted, precisely because if 
they were other than they appear they would 
be so dangerous. A respectable, responsible 
man denies he is doing something, and that 
is taken as evidence that he is. For how bet- 
ter to conceal such an activity than to en- 
trust it to a person with a reputation for 
concealing nothing? 

I do not know what we are to do about 
this, but I think it well that everyone 
understand that this is where things have 
got to. For all the seeming aggression, there 
is a mood of fear and helplessness abroad 
that we simply must respond to, as individ- 
uals and as a society. Much of it results, 
surely, from the nature of electronic com- 
munications, a genuine discontinuity in 
human experience. David Riesman has re- 
cently remarked that, “it is possible that 
our instantaneous knowledge in the absence 
of instantaneous remedy increases our sense 
of helplessness.” Certainly it confirms it, But 
widespread distrust of society is not a mod- 
ern phenomenon; it is a recurrent one; and 
it has ever been a harbinger of bad times, 
indeed. 

At least we can try to understand what is 
happening. From the student’s point of view 
there is, as it were, evidence that a study 
is being made. (And evidence also for a dozen 
dozen not less grotesque fantasies.) After all, 
hasn't Harry Rowen denied it? It would then 
seem to be incumbent on all persons whose 
actions are watched for such signals to be- 
have with a maximum sensitivity to such 
responses. (For example, as a young man in 
the White House put it to me recently, surely 
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the argument could have been made that 
anyone who is orderly enough to think of 
such a study would be much too careful to 
contract it out.) And there is at least one 
other possibility. The desire to listen to 
youth, who have much that is true to say, 
has perhaps inhibited older persons in offer- 
ing other truths in exchange. Of these, the 
transcendent one is that to think of the 
world in paranoid terms is a form of work 
avoidance. That the idea of conspiracy is a 
vulgar idea. That submission to nameless 
fears is a form of concession to those any- 
thing but nameless elements who wish very 
little good for this society and who are capa- 
ble of doing it endless, even permanent, 
damage. 

If this society is to be made whole again, 
we need a period of sustained, systematic 
truth telling. But these, too, are among the 
truths that need to be told. 


CONGRESSMAN GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. REIFEL, Mr. Speaker, station 
KETV, the ABC affiliate in the Omaha- 
Council Bluffs and Lincoln television 
area, carries as its motto “Responsible 
Broadcasting.” 

In the station’s editorial on June 17, 
1970, it could not have produced a more 
responsible and effective piece of news- 
casting than its tribute to the past and 
present dedicated service of a great 
American and neighbor of mine, the dis- 
tinguished colleague and gentleman 
from Nebraska, Congresman GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM. 

GLENN has ably and effectively labored 
for his State and the Nation for the past 
14 years during his service in the House 
of Representatives. It has been my dis- 
tinct honor, pleasure, and privilege to 
have his wise counsel and guidance for 
the past 10 of those years he has spent 
in Washington. 

So that my other colleagues in Con- 
gress might know of this fine tribute to 
GLENN, I am including this editorial with 
my remarks: 

CONGRESSMAN GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


A big part of Nebraska’s history is going 
to pass us by soon... and it shouldn't leave 
us without giving more than a footnote of 
thought to it. Congressman Glenn Cun- 
ningham is leaving his post of serving Ne- 
braska in Washington at the end of this 
year, Congressman Cunningham has served 
as Second District Representative longer than 
any other person in history in that post. 
His years of service have not been spotlighted 
with oratory aimed at getting headlines. He 
has been described as a work horse... 
and not a show horse. 

During this past campaign he was called 
back to Washington to work <a the Postal 
Reform Bill. He was badly needed during 
that crucial time of postal strikes because 
of his long seniority on the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee ... and his efforts 
may have a great effect on the future of the 
Post Office and its service to the people. His 
work against smut peddlers will lead to a 
decent future for America’s children ... 
and adults. Through the years, many op- 
ponents have called Cunningham a do-noth- 
ing Congressman . . . but his record would 
prove them wrong. He has introduced many 
bills to stop flooding in Nebraska, for con- 
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servation ...on drugs ... crime... social 
security ... higher education .. . on draft 
dodgers and persons who desecrate the Amer- 
ican Flag. .. to help Indians... education 
... protect consumers... and on and on. 
Although in the last election, there was 
campaign oratory criticizing the fact that 
Cunningham has been in office too long, 
hopefully Nebraskans will be able to find 
another such person who would devote four- 
teen years to the people . . . instead of us- 
ing the job for a stepping stone to higher as- 
pirations ...or a showcase for self interests. 


NATICK TOWN TREASURER 
RETIRING 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I regret that a highly esteemed 
resident of the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts, which I serve, 
Richard Potter, has announced his inten- 
tion to retire as town treasurer of Natick, 
Mass. His retirement is some time off, but 
the Natick Bulletin has paid him a well- 
deserved editorial tribute which I am in- 
serting in the Recorp. He has been an 
outstanding public official, and I think 
the editorial clearly indicates his dedica- 
tion and contributions to his community. 

Natick will, of course, miss Dick Pot- 
ter’s services. I think he has set an ex- 
ample which other town officials might 
seek to emulate. I want to wish him con- 
tinued success as his term expires, and 
for his retirement. The text of the edi- 
torial follows: 

Town TREASURER To RETIRE 


This week Town Treasurer Richard Potter 
announced that he would retire from his 
municipal post at the conclusion of his term 
next March. 

Few men in the Commonwealth are as 
knowledgeable about municipal fiscal details 
as the Natick Treasurer and few have ex- 
perienced the enormous changes that have 
come to & growing community over the past 
sixteen years. 

In 1954, when he succeeded the late Wal- 
ter Leavitt, it was the practice to “post” ap- 
proximately 20,000 checks annually by hand. 
Today more than 60,000 checks are issued 
from the local treasurer’s office each year. 

In talking about his retirement Treasurer 
Potter said, “I wanted to announce it in suf- 
ficient time so that the Finance Committee 
or the Selectmen could propose legislation 
to the voters if they wanted to combine cer- 
tain offices as recommended by the govern~ 
ment study report.” He also suggested that 
the work is becoming more time-consuming 
so that it is necessary to devote several hours 
on Sundays, Saturdays and in the evenings. 

Few men haye been more civic-minded 
than the Treasurer. During the past thirty- 
five years he has served several terms on 
the school committee, has been chairman or 
a member of six or seven building commit- 
tees and has seldom missed a town meeting. 
When he was initially elected the treasurer's 
salary was $1800 as compared with $4100 
today. Four years ago State statute made all 
municipal treasurers the fiscal officer of the 
Town's retirement system. His initial in- 
come from this source was $750 and today 
it is $1500. 

“Dick” invariably topped the ballot on 
election day and this is an indication of the 
esteem in which he has been held by his 
fellow townspeople. 
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STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
TALKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the urgent 
importance of achieving success in the 
current SALT negotiations now being 
conducted in Vienna with the Soviet 
Union was recently highlighted in an 
excellent editorial appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times on Sunday, June 14. 

After outlining the tremendous eco- 
nomic cost and increasing military dan- 
ger posed by the spiraling world arms 
race, the Times’ editorial writer con- 
cludes, “it is in the interest of both coun- 
tries to make the SALT negotiations suc- 
ceed. We and the Russians should have 
better things to do with our money than 
to pour it into an arms race that, in the 
long run, will produce less rather than 
more security for us all.” 

The editorial follows: 


Russia May Force Our HAND 


Defense Secretary Melvin Laird told a 
NATO meeting in Venice a few days ago that 
the United States has just 18 months in 
which to decide what to do about the in- 
creasingly ominous buildup in nuclear strik- 
ing power by the Soviet Union. 

The Nixon Administration, he said, will 
be basically marking time in 1971, postpon- 
ing decisions on new weapons systems to 
give the strategic arms limitations talk a 
chance. 

But if the Soviet buildup continues, Laird 
indicated that the United States in 1972 
will have to take the necessary steps to 
preserve our side of the nuclear balance, 

One hopes that his words will have a sal- 
utary effect on the arms control talks— 
the so-called SALT negotiations—which are 
currently under way between U.S. and So- 
viet representatives in Vienna. 

Laird’s warning also deserves attention in 
this country, where there has been a wide- 
spread reluctance to face up to the fact and 
the implications of growing Russian mili- 
tary power. 

Thanks in part to the cost of our Vietnam 
involvement, the United States has been 
pretty much holding down our side of the 
nuclear arms race since 1965. The Soviets 
have not. 

Five years ago, we had five times as many 
land-based ICBMs as the Russians. Today, 
they have substantially more than we do. 

Five years ago, the Soviets had no Polaris- 
type submarine fleet worthy of the name. 
Today, Russian missile-firing subs are on 
station in the Atlantic, and the latest esti- 
mate is that they will pass us up in this field 
by 1975. 

To put it in monetary terms, the Soviet 
Union since 1968 is estimated to be outspend- 
ing us on strategic offensive and defensive 
forces by a ratio of $2 to $1. 

We all hope, of course, that the Russians’ 
main concern has been to overcome the 
massive U.S. superiority which existed be- 
fore—and that, now having achieved parity, 
they will be willing to taper off their side of 
the arms race. 

Unfortunately, however, evidence to sup- 
port such a hope is still lacking. 

Their factories and shipyards are still turn- 
ing out ICBMs and Y-class, missile-firing 
submarines. 

Since the first round of the SALT talks 
opened last fall in Helsinki, the Soviets have 
test-fired more than twice as many strategic 
missiles as we have. 
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And, with a gross national product only 
half of ours, the Soviet Union is now out- 
spending us on defense-related research and 
development by a margin of $2 or $3 billion 
& year. 

As President Nixon told key congressional 
leaders at a White House briefing not long 
ago, “If present trends continue, the United 
States, a very few years hence, will find itself 
clearly in second position—with the Soviet 
Union undisputably the greatest military 
power on earth.” 

The campaign to tilt the nuclear balance 
of power in the Soviet Union’s favor has been 
accompanied by a parallel buildup of con- 
ventional military capabilities. 

There is a strong Soviet naval presence 
in the Mediterranean. Soviet warships prowl 
the Indian Ocean and, occasionally, the 
waters around Cuba. Helicopter carriers and 
marine infantry units are being added to 
the Soviet fleet, suggesting a growing new 
capability for armed intervention in places 
far removed from the traditional Russian 
sphere of influence. 

It will be a long time, if ever, before Soviet 
seapower is, in the total sense, a match for 
ours. The worry, however, is not that the 
Russians will drive us from the seas, but 
that the buildup may reflect a dangerously 
adventurist mood in the Kremlin. 

Signs of such a mood can be read most 
clearly in the Middle East, where Soviet 
pilots and missile men are playing a direct 
role in the Arab-Israeli confrontation. Re- 
ports that three long-range Soviet bombers 
are now stationed in Cuba are disquieting, 
too. 


In short, it seems that the Nixon Doctrine, 
under which this country is trying to reduce 
its overseas involvements, may coincide un- 
happily with an era of Soviet expansionism. 

The danger is that the Russians will mis- 
read the current mood of neo-isolationism in 
this country for weakness, This, in turn, 
could lead to miscalculations—in the Middle 
East, the Caribbean or elsewhere—which 
could bring on a Big Two confrontation 
which nobody really wants. 

The chances of this happening are all 
the greater if the Soviets are allowed to 
acquire an intimidating edge in the nuclear 
balance of power, It becomes important, 
therefore, that a true balance be maintained. 

The best way of going about this, of 
course, is through an arms control agree- 
ment that would effectively prevent the bal- 
ance from slipping too far in either direc- 
tion. 

The Nixon Administration has an obliga- 
tion to try very hard to get such an agree- 
ment—with appropriate safeguards—at the 
SALT talks. 

Failing that, the United States will have 
no choice, as Laird indicated, but to look 
after its own side of the nuclear power 
equation. 

Surely it is in the interest of both coun- 
tries to make the SALT negotiations succeed. 
We and the Russians should have better 
things to do with our money than to pour 
it into an arms race that, in the long run, 
will produce less rather than more security 
for us all. 


ROBERT E. McCORD 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Robert E. McCord last Sunday is 
of special significance to me because be- 
sides being the highly qualified senior 
specialist of the House Education and 
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Labor Committee he was a longtime and 
wonderful friend. 

Bob was a native of Welisburg, W. Va., 
which I represent in my First Congres- 
sional District. He and I, plus other mem- 
bers of his family, have enjoyed a warm 
friendship for many years. He was a loyal 
native son and maintained the closest ties 
possible to his home area. 

West Virginia has good reason to be 
proud of Bob’s work with the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. So, too, are 
the many Members of Congress who 
sought his guidance and counsel and 
imagination when attempting to draft ef- 
fective legislation to improve our labor, 
welfare, and education systems. 

To his wife, Audry, his brother, 
George, and to other members of his fam- 
ily, I extend my sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy in their sorrow. 


MINE SAFETY FUROR 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Rand 
Guffey, a staff reporter for the Wall 
Street Journal, has brought to the atten- 
tion of the American people the scandal- 
ous mismanagement of the 1969 Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act recently en- 
acted by Congress. 

Mr. Guffey deserves the highest com- 
mendation for his laborious research and 
shocking revelations. 

The Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
came out of my subcommittee and 
throughout the proceedings, I had 
warned time and again that the Bureau 
of Mines could not be trusted to prop- 
erly administer this act. 

Mr. Guffey’s excellent article tends to 
support my view when he says: 

The law appears trapped in a web of poli- 
tics, controversy,.confusion and in the view 
of some critics, bureaucratic bungling. 


I have said before that if there is an- 
other major disaster like the one we saw 
near Farmington, W. Va., I shall urge a 
Federal grand jury to seek indictments 
against all those public officials who are 
charged with the administration of this 
law, but who are failing to carry out their 
responsibility. 

It is quite apparent that in the interest 
of serving the coal mine industry, those 
responsible for the administration of this 
act are cowering under threats and re- 
criminations, and we have a right to ask 
how long will the White House tolerate 
this situation. 

Must there be another Farmington, W. 
Va., or another Centralia, Ill., before the 
administrators of this act will finally 
realize the extreme hazards to which coal 
miners are exposed every day and take 
effective steps to remedy them? If there 
is another tragedy in this country and 
deaths or severe injury ensue, we shall 
not permit the Bureau of Mines and all 
other parties having anything to do with 
coal mine safety enforcement to plea that 
they do not have the tools with which to 
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crack down on dangerous coal mine 
operators. 

Those in the Federal Government 
charged with the responsibility now have 
all the laws they need and there shall 
be no more excuses. I reemphasize that 
I am serving notice now that I shall seek 
indictments against those responsible for 
mine safety enforcement and full prose- 
cution if there are any future disasters 
which could have been avoided by effec- 
tive enforcement of the act. 

I did not labor long hard months on 
this act to see it now scuttled by the spe- 
cial vested interests who apparently have 
pursuaded the bureau to forfeit its re- 
sponsibility under this act. 

Mr. Guffey’s excellent article follows: 


MINE SAFETY Furor: ENFORCING oF New Law 
Bocs Down, STIRRING UPROAR IN COAL- 
FIELDS 

(By Rand Guffey) 


Laboriously and cautiously, squads of 
searchers are digging through the methane- 
filled tunnels of Consolidation Coal Co.'s No. 
9 mine near Farmington, W. Va., where 78 
miners died in an underground explosion 
and fire on Nov. 20, 1968. 

The five-man recovery teams had been 
making good progress until a week ago, when 
they encountered massive rock falls that may 
take months to dig through. The search mis- 
sion began 10 months ago but has turned up 
only two corpses. The remains of 76 other 
miners still are sealed in the mine nearly 
19 months after the worst U.S. mine disaster 
since 1951. 

There is a grim irony to this tragic recovery 
mission. The deaths of the 78 miners prompt- 
ed a public outcry for a safer working con- 
ditions in the coal mines and led directly 
to the passage of the 199 Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act. But, just as the bodies of 
the men remain trapped deep in the earth, 
the law that their deaths inspired appears 
trapped in a web of politics, controversy, con- 
fusion and, in the view of some critics, 
bureaucratic bungling. 


A RANGE OF PROBLEMS 


A formidable list of problems is keeping 
the Federal law from becoming the effective 
prescription for protecting miners’ lives that 
Congress intended. The problems range from 
White House delay in picking a man to en- 
force the law to a shortage of mine inspec- 
tors. Most observers believe it will be many 
months, if not longer, before the problems 
can be overcome. 

The nation’s coalfields are seething with 
anger and disappointment over the new law. 
This feeling, combined with a bitter feud 
within the United Mine Workers union 
boiled over in an outbreak of wildcat strikes 
that closed scores of mines in several states 
this week. 

The coal mine law, signed by President 
Nixon last December, covers the general areas 
of safety and health. Its safety provisions 
include bans on underground smoking and 
open-flame lighting, both of which can cause 
explosions of the methane gas often found 
in coal mines. It also calls for clearly marked 
escape routes and requires spark-free elec- 
trical equipment, adequate ventilation and 
other technical improvements. 

The key health section is aimed at reducing 
coal dust levels to fight pneumoconiosis, or 
“black lung,” a common respiratory disease 
among miners. 

TEMPORARY REGULATIONS 


The passage and signing of the law did not 
mean that it could automatically be put into 
effect. First, the Interior Department's Bu- 
reau of Mines had to write a set of detailed 
regulations implementing the broad provi- 
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sions of the law. The detailed regulations 
took effect on April 1—but only temporarily. 

The coal industry immediately complained 
that the regulations would “paralyze” it be- 
cause they were too tough. A number of 
mines were shut down, and a lawsuit filed 
by mine operators in Virginia won a delay 
there in implementation of the regulations. 

In response to all this, the Bureau of 
Mines had suspended enforcement of most 
of the new safety regulations. Similar delays 
are expected to develop in enforcing the 
health provisions, which are scheduled to 
take effect July 1. 

The stop-and-start enforcement, coupled 
with personnel problems at the Bureau of 
Mines, has triggered charges and counter- 
charges from all sides in the controversy. 
Industry executives charge the Bureau of 
Mines’ inspectors with unneeded stringency 
in the early enforcement, forcing nine clos- 
ings. Safety advocates charge tb bureau 
didn’t gear up properly for enfo ment and 
backed off too fast when the men com- 
plained. 

SOME UNCONTEST’ rs 

Whatever the merits se and other 
charges, some unconter sacts help ex- 
plain the situation: 

President Nixon, onl: aonth before the 
new law was to go into .ect, fired its chief 
enforcer, John O’Leary, /ho had headed the 
Bureau of Mines since 1968. Democrat 
O'Leary, a holdover from the Johnson regime, 
was disliked by the coal industry and was 
expected to be a tough enforcer of the law. 
“He was the one man at the bureau who 
knew the law and had the backbone to stand 
by it,” claims Rep. Ken Hechler, a West Vir- 
ginia Democrat who is an outspoken critic 
of the industry. A coal industry official who 
is highly critical of the new law says Mr. 
O’Leary’s firing was “the best news” he had 
heard in a long time. 

Since Mr. O'Leary's departure on March 1, 
the bureau has remained leaderless. Mr. 
Nixon waited more than two months before 
nominating J. Richard Lucas, head of the 
mining engineering department of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, for the post. But that 
nomination has run into stiff Congressional 
opposition that threatens to delay indefinite- 
ly the installation of a full-time boss at the 
bureau. 

The complex, highly technical safety regu- 
lations written by the Interior Department 
to implement the law weren’t made public 
until March 28—only two days before they 
were to become legally binding and nearly 
four weeks after a deadline set by Congress. 
A bureau spokesman, calling the regulation- 
writing “an enormous task,” contends the 
writers did well to get them out as soon as 
they did. 

Though the Bureau of Mines estimates 
that it needs about 1,100 safety inspectors 
to enforce the new law, it currently has only 
about 220, plus another 80 trainees. Officials 
say & recent crash recruiting program will 
provide only about half the number they 
need; it netted about 300 qualified appli- 
cants, who won't be in the field till early 
next year. 

A Federal district judge in Virginia, acting 
on a request from local coal mine operators, 
enjoined enforcement of the belated safety 
regulations in late April on the ground that 
the Government didn’t publish them 30 days 
before putting them into effect as the law 
requires. The court order, which legally ap- 
plies only to that district of Virginia, is to 
run at least until Sept. 1, while an appeals 
court panel studies the case. 

The Interior Department puzzled and an- 
gered safety advocates with its decision to 
suspend enforcement of the safety regula- 
tions throughout the nation. Critics contend 
the move proves the department caves in 
too easily to coal interests. But the Interior 
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Department responds that it would have 
faced similar lawsuits all around the country 
if it had tried to continue enforcement. 


WORSE OFF? 


The Bureau of Mines’ undermanned in- 
spection staff is continuing to inspect mines, 
but it isn’t assessing any penalties because 
of the court order. Under a 1952 mine safety 
law, however, it can still order the closing of 
mines where it finds “imminent danger.” 

Some critics say miners are actually worse 
off now than they were before the new law 
was passed. “There is much less Federal en- 
forcement (of mine safety) now than there 
was before” the new law, contends Joseph 
A. (Chip) Yablonski, lawyer for a UMW re- 
form group called Miners for Democracy and 
son of the late Joseph (Jock) Yablonski, who 
ran unsuccessfully for the union presidency 
last year and was later shot to death with 
his wife and daughter. Chip Yablonski 
charges the Interior Department with “raging 
stupidity” in making the Virginia Judge’s 
order, in effect, a nationwide “reprieve” for 
the coal industry. 


“BUREAUCRATIC LAG” CHARGED 


A spokesman at UMW headquarters in 
Washington blames much of the trouble on 
the Bureau of Mines itself, which he calls 
“a monster of bureaucratic morass.” He ac- 
knowledges that the bureau hasn't been 
given the money and manpower that it needs 
to do the job, but he says it also seems to 
suffer “bureaucratic lag” in getting on with 
it. 

It's clear that the new regulations had 
some impact in the short time they were in 
effect. b the first 10 days after they became 
effective April 1, the Bureau of Mines reports, 
a total of 272 mines closed. There are varying 
explanations, depending on whose point of 
view is involved. 

The coal industry contends that the clos- 
ings prove the law is harsh, punitive and un- 
workable. Some coal executives complain 
that a combination of Federal and state laws 
cause inspectors to be “one on top of an- 
other.” 

Many of the closings involved small, non- 
union mines that employed only a handful of 
miners each. But some big mines shut down, 
too, triggering temporary layofis or perma- 
nent unemployment for hundreds of miners. 


VOLUNTARY CLOSINGS 


The Bureau of Mines reports that only 10 
of the 272 mine closings in the early days of 
enforcement were ordered by Federal inspec- 
tors. The bureau says the rest of the closings 
were voluntary. Harry Perry, acting deputy 
director of the bureau, says, “Miners were 
confused about the provisions of this act 
and didn’t want to be fined. A good many 
have reopened, and it is my understanding 
now that less than 100 still are closed.” 

Some critics of the industry contend that 
the voluntary closedowns are part of an in- 
dustry plot, perhaps backed by the bureau 
and the union, to sabotage the law by making 
it appear so harsh as to be unworkable and 
in need of softening. 

“It's very peculiar,” says Rep. Hechler. “It 
almost seems like some people at the coal 
companies and at the Bureau of Mines don't 
want to make the law effective.” Specifically, 
he charges that a “cozy little group” that in- 
cludes small-mine operators, the National 
Coal Association, the UMW and the bureau 
itself are “sabotaging” the new law. They 
deny any conspiracy. 

For their part, some coal industry officials 
claim to see another kind of consipracy. Says 
John Kilcullen, an attorney for the National 
Independent Coal Operators Association: 
“Those legislators who railroaded this bill 
through are finding out that it can’t be 
enforced—if they didn’t know that already— 
and they're not going to stand by and take 
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the blame when it comes.” They “are going 
to do a political hatchet-job on the Admin- 
istration—on (Interior Secretary) Hickel and 
Nixon—and blame them for not enforcing 
a law that can’t be enforced,” he asserts. 


UNAVAILABLE EQUIPMENT 


One reason Mr, Kilcullen and others con- 
tend the law is unenforceable is that some of 
the equipment required simply isn’t avail- 
able. They say that some items, such as auto- 
matic brakes for underground haulage cars, 
haven't even been developed yet; other 
equipment is in production but at rates of 
output that would take months or years to 
supply all the coal mines needing it. 

Despite the controversy over mine clos- 
ings, the economic impact so far is small. 
Actually, coal production nationally has run 
3% ahead of the 1969 pace since April l, 
though individual coal companies and min- 
ing associations claim their operations have 
been hampered. 

The controversy and confusion swirling 
about the new law are likely to increase 
next month, when the provisions intended 
to combat black lung are scheduled to take 
effect. They prescribe that mine air should 
contain no more than three milligrams of 
coal dust per cubic meter and that this level 
should be reduced to two milligrams within 
three years. 

DUST STANDARD TOO RIGID? 

A large proportion of U.S. mines currently 
have dust levels far in excess of the proposed 
limits, and mine operators say that at pres- 
ent the technology for reducing dust isn’t 
available. Strict enforcement of the dust 
standards will force widespread mine clos- 
ings, coal operators say, and this time their 
critics appear to agree. 

Dr, Ronald Rasmussen, a West Virginia 
physician known as a crusader against black 
lung, admits the dust standard is “tech- 
nically a little too rigid now.” But reducing 
the dust level to the 3.0 milligram standard 
“has really got to be done” as soon as pos- 
sible, he insists. Many observers believe that 
the court battles and controversy over the 
Safety standards will be repeated soon over 
the health standards. 

Amid all this turmoil, one set of statistics 
underscores the lack of progress in coal mine 
safety so far, These numbers come from the 
Bureau of Mines, and there's no debate over 
them: In April and May of 1969, before the 
new safety law was passed, there were 29 
fatalities in U.S. coal mines. In April and 
May of this year, the first two months after 
the law was scheduled to begin saving lives, 
34 miners were killed on the job. 


GOLDEN EAGLE PASSPORT 
PROGRAM 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that the House of Representatives 
renewed the Golden Eagle passport pro- 
gram by an overwhelming vote of 314 
to 1. 

According to the American Automo- 
bile Association, more than 40,000 sales 
of the Golden Eagle passport, amount- 
ing to $282,000 in revenues for the land 
and water conservation fund were made 
in 1969 alone. Since more and more fam- 
ilies have learned to enjoy a vacation of 
camping in our great national parks it 
seems to me we should do everything 
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possible to encourage this wholesome, 
family-type vacation. 

I have been especially interested since 
some of the most beautiful national 
parks in the Nation are in my home 
State of Tennessee and the Great 
Smokies welcome thousands of visitors 
from the other 49 States every season. 
I hope the continuation of this program 
will encourage’them to continue to enjoy 
the parks in our Southland and the 
famed hospitality of the Volunteer State. 
Onfortunately, previous commitments 
prevented my presence in the House 
when the vote on this legislation was 
brought up and for this reason I want to 
again express my support of the Golden 
PaE passport program and say “Ya'll 

ome.” 


THE EASY WAY COULD BE OUR 
UNDOING 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr: Speaker, the qual- 
ity of being steadfast is not always given 
the commendation or claim it deserves. 
Far too frequently it is easy for a person 
to let their anxieties overcome them. It 
is far easier to succumb to a mood of 
frustration than it is to stand fast and 
hold on as the going gets rough. 

One of the editors that publishes a 
paper in our congressional district that 
has hit the nail on the head is Les Simp- 
son, editor of the Holden Progress of 
Holden, Mo. in his column called “Pro- 
gressing.” 

Mr. Simpson so correctly points out 
that those who argue once the Vietnam 
war is over all of our problems will be 
solved and we will be on the way to un- 
precedented prosperity. He is so right 
when he says the Communists and the 
far left and other agitators will have new 
problems to rant and rave about and that 
it just may not be true that billions now 
spent in Vietnam will suddenly become 
available for the domestic front and ev- 
erybody will be happy again. 

My hat is off to Mr. Simpson for his 
charge against those few dove Senators 
and Congressmen who feel it is no longer 
important that we should remain strong 
in the world and cut back militarily so 
We can spend all the money on the home 
front. Our good editor friend points out 
we are dealing with a cruel and relent- 
less enemy and once the Soviets get the 
upper hand in technical weapons it will 
be all over for the United States. 

The easy way out could be our undoing. 
It is a privilege to share this excellent 
editorial with my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

PROGRESSING 

The American people are experiencing a 
mood of frustration and no one seems genu- 
inely happy or contented. So many things 
are happening in the course of a day that 
no one seems to have an answer to the 
problem of what ails America. 

To some the Vietnam war is the key to 
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all our problems—end the war and our Na- 
tion will be on her way to unprecedented 
prosperity. These people have the idea all 
the “billions now spent on war will go to 
the, domestic front and everybody will be 
happy again. 

The Communists and the far left group 
are not about to let us wax prosperious and 
contented. With the war's end these agi- 
tators will be constantly bringing up new 
problems to rant and rave about. 

America is due for a long period of unrest 
until all of us get back on the path of 
sanitary in our everyday lives. 

To. those who are of the opinion this 
country is the aggressor in Vietnam a re- 
cent item in the Metropolitan Press should 
be enlightening. The Soviets are earmarking 
more than a billion dollars to North Vietnam 
to keep the war going. To the Commies this 
is a sound investment as they want to 
weaken American public opinion to the point 
they will not only win in Southeast Asia 
but it will be a prelude for takeover of this 
Nation within the next twenty years. 

A few dove Congressmen and Senators 
now feel it is not important for us to be 
the dominant Nation of the world and that 
we should cut back militarily and spend 
the money on the home front. 

This would be good reasoning except we 
are dealing with a cruel and relentless foe 
and once they (the Soviets) get the upper 
hand in technical weapons it will be all 
over for the United States. 

Never in our history have we needed a 
more united front in the cause of freedom 
and for our own lives. Listening to those 
who advocate the easy way out could be 
our undoing, 


BAN LEADED GASOLINES NOW 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 10, 
H.R. 17255, the Clean Air Act Amend- 
ments of 1970, was before this House. 
All amendments offered were defeated, 
despite the fact that many of them put 
effective teeth into the fight against air 
pollution. This was extremely unfor- 
tunate. Rhetoric deploring pollution is 
merely form without substance. It is easy 
enough to say that our air must be 
cleaner and our water cleaner and our 
land cleaner. But effective, forceful leg- 
islation, followed by action of like kind, 
is what will make the difference. 

One place where action is possible and 
where it can have significant effect is in 
the area of leaded gasolines. The perils 
which the current automobile gasolines 
pose are too great to delay action. This 
is why I proposed in H.R. 17113, my bill 
amending the Clean Air Act, that leaded 
gasolines be banned within 1 year of 
passage of the legislation. Lead-free gas- 
oline is technologically and economically 
feasible. The fact that at least one com- 
pany currently markets such a product 
establishes his clearly. 

While the 1970 amendments have now 
passed the House, there is no reason why 
further amendments cannot be enacted 
into law. For that reason, today I have 
introduced legislation to ban leaded gaso- 
line within 1 year of passage of this bill. 
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A recent article by Edward Olsen, cu- 
rator of mineralogy at the Field Museum 
of Natural History in Chicago, graph- 
ically explains the need for this legisla- 
tion. Mr. Olsen, in the June 1970 bulletin 
of the museum, explains that since the 
late 1940’s, the amount of lead particles 
in snow samples from the Arctic has 
increased by 300 percent. This enormous 
increase is due to leaded fuels. As Mr. 
Olsen reports, over 103 billion gallons of 
leaded gasoline are consumed in the 
Northern Hemisphere every year. This 
consumption generates over 310,000 tons 
of lead annually. 

In our urban areas, the concentration 
of lead is particularly high. For example, 
in Chicago in 1968 auto fuels generated 
about 234 tons of lead per square mile. 
In a recent study conducted in New York 
City, the lead content of the air on 45th 
Street was almost ten-millionths of a 
gram per cubic yard at street level during 
rush hours. This is about 200 times 
higher than natural levels. 

Edward Olsen reports that for many 
Americans the blood level concentration 
of lead is about 0.25 parts per million. 
According to Mr. Olsen, the threshold 
for classical lead poisoning is considered 
to be 0.8 parts per million, However, 
there are eminent medical authorities 
who place it at 0.5 parts per million. As 
Mr. Olsen says, “These numbers are 
clearly too close together for comfort.” 

His excellent—and frightening—article 
follows: 

GErocHEMISTRY—A STUDY OF AIRBORNE LEAD 
POLLUTION 
(By Edward Olsen) 


Among the several major branches of the 
geological sciences the one called geochem- 
istry is perhaps the most rapidly growing. 
The word itself means chemistry of the 
earth, and since the earth consists entirely 
of chemical combinations of elements into 
liquids, gases, solid minerals, and biological 
forms there is very little it doesn’t cover. 
It overlaps such divers disciplines as miner- 
alogy, petrology, petroleum geology, and eco- 
nomic ore geology; and is currently push- 
ing into subject matter traditionally con- 
sidered the reserve of paleontology. 

Traditionally geochemists have considered 
such problems as where various chemical 
elements are situated in the internal make- 
up of the earth. In more recent years they 
have become more and more concerned with 
the chemistry of the earth's exterior as well: 
the dissolved and suspended chemicals in the 
oceans, lakes, and ground waters; chemistry 
of the atmosphere; chemistry of soils; chem- 
istry of the ice caps. 

Because of current interest in the polar 
regions more and more data have been gath- 
ered concerning them. Probably one of the 
most interesting and disturbing of recent 
arctic geochemical] studies has been the work 
of the geochemist, Dr. Claire Patterson of the 
California Institute of Technology. 

In making borings into the Greenland ice 
it is possible to see each year’s accumulation 
of new snow by the banding that occurs. 
Thus, by boring out a column one can tell 
the year in which a given layer was deposited 
py counting backward, layer by layer, from 
the present year. The ice for each layer can 
next be sliced out, melted, and analyses made 
for the chemicals contained in it. Dr, Pat- 
terson has examined a number of such sam- 
ples and his findings with respect to their 
year-by-year content of the element lead are 
remarkable. In the’ graph [graphs do not 
appear in RECORD] we see the lead content 
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in northwestern Greenland ice plotted 
against year from 800 B.C. to the present. 

The first question that arises is: From 
where do these small amounts of lead origi- 
nate? Besides lead, analyses were made for 
other elements—sodium, magnesium, silicon, 
etc. Some of these are due to sea salts blown 
inland from the nearby North Atlantic; some 
are due to clay dusts blown in from adja- 
cent unglaciated land and islands. Lead, 
however, is not a significant constituent in 
any of these sources. It has been known for 
a long time that there are large rotating 
systems of air that rise in equatorial regions, 
and because of the high solar heat levels 
there, move towards the poles at high alti- 
tudes. Then by cooling off they fall slowly 
to low altitudes and break into systems of 
surface weather patterns and move slowly 
southward again. On their way northward 
any warm rising air can add itself to this 
giant air movement and be carried pole- 
ward also. 

Large urban areas are areas of rising warm 
air due to the heat output from the many 
sources of energy that men utilize in heat- 
ing, making electricity, transportation, and 
normal human activity. Thus, some of the 
many gases and dust particles that arise from 
populous areas are added to these poleward 
moving air masses and portions of them are 
carried all the way to the arctic regions 
where some fall out with snows and rains 
and become incorporated into the seas, and 
icecaps. Thus the yearly icecap accumula- 
tions can act as a sort of natural sample col- 
lection system which can show relative 
changes over periods of historic time. 

Mankind has been extracting and using 
lead since about 2500 B.C. It was about the 
mid 18th century when industrialization be- 
gan to grow. This growth was steady with 
western-world population increases, and de- 
mand grew for more kinds of products made 
of metals, of which lead is a significant one. 
It is utilized in ceramic glazes, paints, ma- 
chine bearings, insecticides, fungicides, al- 
loys of many kinds, ammunition, solders, 
plumbing fixtures, and indirectly in photog- 
raphy and coinage systems. As demand grew 
more lead has been mined and smelted from 
its ores. Because lead is easily vaporized in 
any process that heats it, such as smelting, 
å certain amount goes up the smelter chim- 
neys, is added to the air, falls in adjacent 
areas with, however, a little of it being car- 
ried aloft and ending up in northern snows. 
The graph in Figure 1 reveals this steady in- 
crease in utilization of lead; around 1750 it 
shows an upward change in slope. The graph, 
in addition, shows a dramatic feature. In 
the late 1940's there is a sudden upward 
spurt in lead in these ice samples. In less 
than 20 years it increased by 300%. 

It was in the late 1940’s that automotive 
manufacturers began building cars with 
higher and higher horsepower. Gasoline en- 
gine horsepower can be increased in two 
Ways: one way is to increase what is called 
the compression ratio; the other way is to 
increase the size of the engine. The manu- 
facturers have done both. To obtain the best 
efficiency from such engines it is necessary 
to operate them on fuels that have high 
octane ratings. We will not go into the mean- 
ing of this term here but only point out that 
the octane rating of a gasoline is a rough 
measure of how much efficiency one can ob- 
tain from a high compression engine. Such 
engines require gasolines rated near 100 
octane. Natural gasoline fractions from pe- 
troleum crude oils are about 55 octane. To 
bring up the rating to the desired level it is 
necessary to perform some chemical changes 
on the natural gasoline, 

The major change involves a process called 
cracking. By repetitions of this process, plus 
performing distillations, it is possible to 
produce 100, or even higher, octane fuels. 
In 1920 a chemist, Thomas Midgely, made a 
synthetic metal-organic compound called 
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tetraethyl-lead. It is a chemical combination 
of the elements lead, carbon, and hydrogen. 
It was found that addition of less than 1% 
by volume of this compound to gasoline the 
octane rating could be raised by as much as 
fifteen octane points. Tetraethyl-lead was 
less costly to produce than other means of 
obtaining the same octane increase. It was 
natural then that it be added to gasolines 
in the late 1940's. 

Gasolines are usually marketed in two 
forms: so-called “regular,” which is around 
90 octane, and what is called “premium” (or 
“high-test” or “ethyl”) which is around 100 
octane. Both forms contain tetraethyl-lead. 
Although there are limitations on the 
amount of tetraethyl-lead that can be added 
to aircraft fuels, there are no limitations for 
automotive fuels. In general, auto gasolines 
contain about 3 cubic centimeters of tetra- 
ethyl-lead per gallon. In terms of the actual 
lead content this amounts to slightly over 3 
grams (about one-tenth oz.) of lead per 
gallon. 

When gasoline burns in the engine the 
tetraethyl-lead decomposes and the lead is 
released, In order to remove it so that it will 
not form thick deposits, compounds called 
ethylene dibromide and ethylene dichloride, 
are put in the gasoline also. The lead com- 
bines with these to form lead bromide and 
chloride. These, and other lead compounds, 
come out the exhaust system where they cool 
in the air, combine with oxygen and mois- 
ture, and form several bromine and chlorine 
acids, and a dust of lead oxide so fine that 
some of it can be carried along in the air, 
even as far as the arctic snows, 

The pronounced effect of this use of lead 
on the Greenland snows appears remarkable, 
The average gasoline automotive vehicle 
(cars and trucks) runs about 13 miles on a 
gallon of gas and releases only 3 grams of 
lead in the process. The great impact lies in 
the fact that over 103 billion gallons of such 
fuel are consumed in the northern hemi- 
sphere every year. This generates over 310,000 
tons of lead. In Figure 2 the graph shows the 
total of tetraethyl-lead used since 1920. At 
first its use was small; however, by the late 
1940's its annual increase is more and more 
marked. In total from 1920 to 1970 over 5 
million tons of lead have been utilized in 
auto engines in the northern hemisphere. 
Averaging this over the hemisphere it 
comes to 120 pounds of lead per square mile! 

Such an average is of course quite high for 
some low population, rural areas that are not 
crossed by many roads. On the other hand, it 
is far too low for city areas. In Chicago, for 
example, in 1968 auto fuels generated about 
2% tons of lead per square mile! 

The question arises where all this unre- 
coverable lead goes, besides the relatively 
small amount that finds its way into the 
upper atmosphere and then to the arctic, In 
an area such as Chicago, where the output is 
very high, a great deal of it settles out in the 
city dust that covers the streets and gets 
into homes. The black, oily dust of a typical 
Chicago windowsill has small amounts of 
lead in it. Most of it, however, is flushed 
away by prevailing winds into the Lake 
Michigan water supply and beyond. Rain 
water carries down a portion of it into the 
rivers and then to the sea. Ultimately most 
of this lead ends up in the oceans. Some 
of this lead, however, is absorbed by all 
creatures that breathe air, including people. 

It is well-known that lead is a poison. 
Public health officials point out that lead 
poisoning falls into two categories: toxic 
poisoning and chronic poisoning. Toxic 
poisoning is the result of extreme exposure 
to inhaled or ingested lead compounds. It 
usually results in death. A great deal of medi- 
cal information is available on toxic lead 
poisoning. Not so much is definitely known, 
however, about chronic poisoning, which is 
due to continued exposure to small amounts 
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of lead. It is known to affect the central 
nervous system, blood vessels, and intestinal 
tract, as well as other organs, At present there 
are no clear data on the effect of long term 
exposure to small amounts of lead. It is 
known, however, that lead compounds which 
are swallowed, either directly from the air or 
with food and water, are only poorly absorbed 
by the body. Less than 10% of ingested lead 
is actually absorbed into the blood stream. 
In terms of ingested lead man is exposed to it 
in water supplies, canned foods, paints, some 
dishware, cigarette smoke, most fresh fruits, 
etc. Unfortunately the lungs are much less 
discriminating. 25-50% of inhaled lead com- 
pounds are absorbed into the blood stream. 
Inhaled lead seems to be the largest source 
for it in the human body. 

When tetraethyl-lead was originally intro- 
duced into auto fuels there were considerably 
fewer cars, so the problem of adding lead 
to the air was not considered serious, In 
addition, it was believed that the body had 
the ability to eliminate lead (below toxic 
levels) as fast as it was absorbed. As time 
has gone on, however, the number of cars 
has increased. We have also learned that lead 
builds up in the body. The natural body 
content of lead, of a primitive man thousands 
of years ago, was about 2 milligrams. Today 
the average in the United States is about 
100 milligrams, with some city dwellers run- 
ning as high as 200 milligrams. About 91% 
of this is deposited in the bones. The bone 
content of lead increases with age. This, in 
itself, means that there is no body balance 
for lead, that is, it cannot be totally elimi- 
nated as it is absorbed, otherwise beyond 
some certain age everyone older than that 
would have a similar amount in their bones. 
Instead it keeps accumulating with age—the 
older you are the more you have. If you live in 
an urban area, as most Americans do these 
days, you are exposed to higher amounts and 
accumulate it faster. 

Because the great majority of Americans 
live in cities where the exposure to lead in 
the air is great, a number of recent studies 
have been made to determine the exposure 
levels. On the average there is about 1 mil- 
lionth of a gram of lead per cubic yard of 
city air as opposed to a natural level of 
about 50 billionths per cubic yard. That is, 
the city air averages about twenty times 
higher! In a recent study on 45th St, in New 
York City, the lead content of the air was 
almost 10 millionths of a gram per cubic 
yard at street level during rush hours. This 
is about 200 times higher than natural levels. 
Rural dwellers are exposed to only a fraction 
of such amounts except, however, in highly 
agricultural areas during the growing season 
when crops are sprayed with certain lead 
compounds that act as fungicides and in- 
secticides. Because of such agricultural uses 
on tobacco crops, smokers expose themselves 
ito more inhaled lead than non-smokers. 

The effects of such exposures are not cer- 
tain by any means. Public health and in- 
‘dustrial health doctors vary in their view of 
it. In reality there are no good scientific data 
giving a measure of the effect on humans. 
It is known that for many Americans the 
blood level concentration of lead is about 
0.25 parts per million. The threshold for 
classical lead poisoning is considered to be 
0.8 parts per million, and some medical au- 
thorities place it at 0.5 parts per million. 
“These numbers are clearly too close together 
for comfort! 

The question arises whether this addition 
of lead to the air is necessary? Clearly it is 
not. Reduction of suto horsepower would 
allow lower octane ratings and tetraethyl- 
lead could be eliminated. On the other hand, 
additional refining and chemical changes can 
emake high octane gasoline without tetra- 
ethyl-lead. At least one major petroleum 
-company in the eastern United States sells 
both regular and high-test unleaded gaso- 
“lines of high octane ratings for high compres- 
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sion engines, and at competitive prices. Thus, 
it is not a matter that would greatly increase 
the cost to the consumer. 

Early this year one major auto manu- 
facturer announced that in the 1971-72 
period it would begin production of a lower 
horsepower engine that does not require 
leaded fuels. Unfortunately this step is be- 
ing taken for the wrong reason. Anti-smog 
devices (required on vehicles by many states) 
become quickly clogged with lead oxide de- 
posits and require frequent cleaning to 
operate properly. It is for this reason the 
change is being made. 

In any event, numerous public health 
Officials, as well as university researchers, 
are becoming alarmed by the addition of 
lead to the air, which goes eventually to the 
oceans, Each year over 250,000 tons of lead 
are added to the seas to be absorbed by fish 
and lower forms of life. Dependence on the 
sea for food will increase over the next 
century. In addition, from certain micro- 
scopic sea plants comes the bulk of the 
world’s supply of oxygen. Addition of known 
toxic elements to the sea can have effects 
that last forever. 

With Dr. Patterson’s work the field of geo- 
chemistry seems to have entered a new area— 
the area of public health. The dramatic effect 
which man’s use of lead has had on the 
geochemical record, as seen in Figure 1, is a 
clear illustration of the fact so often over- 
looked: we are living in what is called a 
closed system. Nothing goes “away”—it only 
goes somewhere else. Lead is only a part of 
the picture, It is but one element that man 
in concentrating, utilizing, and allowing to 
accumulate ultimately in the oceans, Ele- 
ments such as mercury, bismuth, and tin 
are significant elements that are less obvious 
in their use and less understood in their 
cycles through the biological world. 

If a clear-cut case could be made that 
lead had no effect on human and other life 
its use in fuels would never be an issue. With 
the long-term effects unknown it seems to be 
folly to continue its use only to learn the 
effects the hard way. 


AN ADDRESS BY HON. MICHAEL 
COLLINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF STATE AT ST. MICHAEL'S COL- 
LEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been called to my attention by the dis- 
tinguished president of St. Michael’s 
College, Mr. Bernard Boutin, that that 
great college’s commencement address 
was delivered by the Honorable Michael 
Collins, Assistant Secretary of State. 

This meritorious address deserves the 
utmost recognition as an excellent pres- 
entation of the hope and optimism that 
is so necessary for the growth of our 
great Nation. As the Assistant Secre- 
tary pointed out, this hope and trust 
in the success of our country is not un- 
founded but is realistically based upon 
the efforts of those Americans who cre- 
atively participate in this democracy. 
Truly, deeds are what count. 

The address referred to follows: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE MICHAEL COLLINS, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE, JUNE 8, 1970 

Some years ago Albert Camus, in cere- 
monies in Stockholm, received the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 
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As he accepted the award, he spoke briefly 
Saying, “What makes work a vocation is the 
Hedi of truth and the service of socie- 
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And I believe that Saint Michael's for over 
sixty years has been serving both the cause 
of truth and society. 

For you have graduated men who have 
become teachers and researchers, business 
executives and government servants—men 
who in Cardinal Newman’s words, “are clear- 
headed and common sense people ‘who see 
things as they are... who go right to the 
point” . - people ‘who are on common 
ground with every class and who are at 
home in any society? " 

It has served the cause of society because 
it has trained people to assume the profes- 
sional tasks of teaching the young, managing 
our commerce, running our public services. 

It has served the cause of truth because 
it has prepared students to question the 
status quo, to analyze conditions and to seek 
for better solutions. 

And God Knows better solutions are needed 
today to keep ahead of tomorrow’s burgeon- 
ing problems. 

But Graduation should be a happy time, 
and I am darned if I am going to stand up 
here and preach Doom and Gloom, because 
I don’t believe it, not one whit. 

This age has been described (it doesn’t 
seem possible, does it, to make it through a 
commencement address without describing 
an age) as the Age of Aquarius, the Age of 
Disillusionment, the Age of Despair. 

I think the Age of Introspection, or better 
the Age of Sensitivity, would be a more apt 
description, because God knows today we are 
aware (super-aware, thanks to the various 
media) and sensitive to the many imperfec- 
tions we see around us. 

Despite these imperfections, I took upon 
1970 as the beginning of an Age of Optimism, 
and I say this not as a starry-eyed idealist 
but as one who considers himself a fairly 
hard-bitten pragmatist. 

Everywhere I look I see small steps back- 
ward and large steps forward. 

I see the people of Alabama voting with 
a jaundiced and prejudiced eye cast back 
over their shoulders, but I see the great ma- 
jority of the country outraged and closing 
ranks against inflammatory politics and ra- 
cial discrimination, 

I hear the clamor over the President’s de- 
cision to deny the enemy privileged sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia, but I see the reality of 
massive troop withdrawals—on schedules 
as promised. 

I see smoke emerging from many chim- 
neys—as it has for years—but I see for the 
first time the determination to fight the re- 
sulting pollution of our atmosphere. 

I hear our young walling that they are un- 
heard, but I see real progress toward lower- 
ing the voting age to eighteen. 

Unfortunately, the small steps backward 
seem to receive much more attention than 
the large ones forward. 

In a way I suppose it is good for us to 
impose on ourselyes a double standard, to 
look down one end of the telescope at our 
faults and down the other end at our accom- 
plishments. 

But somehow we must be able to see our 
world in perspective. 

Perhaps one of the most overlooked, but 
nonetheless significant contributions of the 
space program is that it has allowed us to 
see ourselves, for the first time, from with- 
out ourselves. 

You have all seen the pictures of the tiny 
blue and white sphere, a fragile voyager 
through the black expanse of space. 

No longer does the earth appear infinitely 
large, with resources to be squandered. 

No longer does it seem large enough to 
allow people on one side of it to ignore those 
on the other. 
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No longer can we pretend to either solve 
our problems or move off somewhere. 

Move where, the moon? 

In a curious way, then, going to the moon 
has focused attention on the earth and its 
many problems. 

How will you, the new graduate, fit into all 
this? 

Aboye all, I am supremely optimistic that 
you will have plenty of challenges, and ample 
opportunity to transfer your college-ac- 
quired skills to practical problems. 

Who knows where your life will take 
you? 

As the caterpillar said as he saw the 
butterfly go by overhead, “You'll never get 
me up in one of those danged things!” 

I don’t propose, incidentally, that you go 
up in one of them, or go to the moon, but I 
think it might not be a bad idea to consider 
for a moment how we did go, and whether 
our methods might not be of value to you in 
planning your own ventures, 

First off, our objectives was clearly and 
starkly defined, with no possibility of mis- 
understanding: to land men on the moon 
and return them safely to earth before 
the end of this decade. 

How clearly are your objectives defined? 

It is a wonderful and satisfying thing to 
be able to work toward a goal, to be able to 
measure your progress toward what you have 
selected as your objective. 

Give it some thought. 

Take some time off and really think about 
what your objective in life is. 

Second, the Apollo program—complicated 
as it was—had to use all available talent in 
this country. 

No source was left untapped: universities, 
government, industry—all provided the ex- 
perts required. 

You can do the same. 

Once your, objective is defined, Think 
about what resources will be required, what 
talents needed to achieve your goal. 

You will probably find that you yourself 
possess most of what you need, but if not, 
others do and will certainly help you if 
properly approached. 

Third, take some time from the hustle 
bustle of everyday life to reflect, to plan 
ahead, to ask yourself “what happens if...” 

In our preparations for going to the moon, 
we daily pondered the “what happens if” 
question and quite literally wrote libraries 
of detailed answers to that most basic ques- 
tion. 

The value of that library was made dra- 
matically clear during Apollo 13's recent 
emergency. 

It was a lifesaver. 

Now libraries of this type you don't need, 
but a page or two wouldn't hurt a bit. 

And I’m not talking about your life in- 
surance plans either, I'm talking about 
alternate paths you may be forced to take 
to the goals you have defined for yourselves. 

Fourth, and last: work to construct, not 
destruct. 

In the space program we have had some 
horrendous arguments such as should we 
reach the moon by an earth orbit rendezvous 
or lunar orbit rendezvous technique, but 
once the decision was reached, all hands 
pitched in to build on that decision, not to 
tear it apart. 

I don't mean to imply that criticism is not 
warranted; dissent if you must, but always 
keep in mind your objective in doing so. 

Dissent reminds me of the airline story 
about the old nayigator who was tryi g to 
break in a new pilot. 

To get back on course, he said, turn star- 
board one degree. 

Impossible, said the pilot, no one can fly 
this old tub that accurately—give me a de- 
cent correction, 

OK, said the navigator, “turn starboard 
six degrees." 
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Much better, said the pilot, pleased with 
If. 


Fine, said the navigator, now turn port 
five degrees, 

In similar fashion, dissent and counter- 
dissent rock our country back and forth, 
with little overall change of direction. 

(Which way has New York moved in re- 
sponse to student and hard hat demonstra- 
tions?) 

This is “lainly no way to fly an airplane or 
guidean ‘on. 

Intheg ^at majority of cases, the time and 
energy won. be better spent in quietly pre- 
senting views 9 our elected representatives, 
as so many yo ng people have been doing 
lately. 

This is a form of communication which 
those representatives understand and need. 

But it is not the only type of communica- 
tion needed today. 

I am appalled by the fact that in this age 
of instant and total communication, when 
we can hear voices clearly from the moon 
(% million miles away), we apparently can- 
not hear what is being said right here in 
this country. 

Oh—there is a lot of talk, but most of it 
is within groups, not across them. 

Farmers speak to farmers, students to stu- 
dents, business leaders to other business 
leaders, but this intramural talk serves main- 
ly to mirror one’s beliefs, to reinforce exist- 
ing prejudices, to lock out opposing views. 

Now good schools like Saint Michael’s re- 
quire, for a diploma, a broad base of educa- 
tion, a store of knowledge which stretches 
across many academic disciplines. 

When you look at that. diploma, remember 
that it permits—indeed demands—that you 
keep an open mind and open lines of com- 
munication with others who may not share 
your background or viewpoints. 

The world today is so complex that special- 
ization is required in most jobs, and success 
requires an even widening dedication to an 
ever narrowing field of endeavor. 

In other words, the tendency is to learn 
more and more about less and less. 

Some people even know everything about 
nothing. 

Don't be that kind of specialist; don’t be- 
come so engrossed in your job that you 
haven’t time to explore, to expose yourself 
to the new and different, whether it be a 
new and different viewpoint or friendship 
or hobby or political commitment. 

I am frankly jealous of you, today’s grad- 
uate, and the opportunities you face. 

I don't share the Doomsday view so popu- 
lar today among some students and press. 

As I said before, I am an optimist, and I 
am optimistic that you will be able to make 
great contributions to our society. 

You will find our country at a point in its 
history where constructive changes are wel- 
comed as never before. 

If you define your objectives clearly, use 
all the resources available to you, and pre- 
pare a plan for meeting personal setbacks, I 
don't see how you can fail, not only in meet- 
ing your personal goals but in helping reach 
national ones as well. 

Of course, talk is cheap. 

Deeds are what count, just as grades are 
required for graduation, and I wish you high 
grades all your lives. 

Whether you get them or not is your 
decision, and yours alone. 

Centuries ago a wise man was presented 
with a cruel dilemma. 

An enemy appeared before him, to discredit 
him, holding in his hand a small bird. 

The question put to the wise man was 
this: was the bird dead or alive? 

If the wise man said dead, the bird would 
be released and allowed to fly away; if he 
said alive, the bird would be crushed and 
dropped lifeless to the ground. 
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The wise man hesitated only a moment and 
replied, “Sir, the decision is in your hands.” 


RESEARCH FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED IN CANCER FIGHT 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the fight 
against cancer goes on, with prospects of 
a cure brighter than ever. 

One of the world’s foremost research 
centers, Roswell Park Memorial Institute 
in my home city of Buffalo, N.Y., has 
developed what appears to be a cure for 
certain types of skin cancer. 

The institute, which already has made 
great strides in cancer research, has 
many other projects in various stages of 
development. As with most any type of 
research on unknown factors, no one 
knows when the final clues will emerge. 

The research must go on and our na- 
tional budget must carry its share of the 
load in finding the answer to this scourge 
against mankind. There are many de- 
mands on our Federal pocketbook, but 
none has reason for a higher priority 
than cancer research. 

Budget requests for the new fiscal year 
beginning July 1 are still under consid- 
eration by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the House. There is no indica- 
tion yet of the committee’s recommen- 
dation for the National Cancer Institute. 
I hope the recommendation will be gen- 
erous. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislature of Erie 
County, my home county, has adopted 
a resolution urging adequate research 
funds for Roswell Park. The resolution 
was offered by legislator Frank C. Ludera 
pa has my full backing. Following is the 

xt: 

A RESOLUTION 
JUNE 15, 1970. 

Whereas, the Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute appears to have developed a cure for 
certain types of skin cancer, and 

Whereas, such method of treatment could 
well be of great value in attacking other 
forms of malignant diseases, and 

Whereas, financial resources are inade- 
quate to forward the investigation of the 
usefulness of such treatment in attacking 
other forms of the diseases, and 

Whereas, the sum of $15.6 million is neces- 
Sary at this time to further the development 
of the aforesaid treatment from a research 
tool to a routine procedure, and 

Whereas, Dr. Edmund Klein, Chief of the 
Department of Dermatology at Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute has made a statement 
explaining the above facts to the Congress 
of the United States, and 

Whereas, the development of such a cure 
aoma benefit all mankind, Now, Therefore, 

e 

Resolved, that this Honorable Body memo- 
rialize the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate the funds necessary for research 
to develop the aforesaid treatment for can- 
cer and that a certified copy of this Resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the Clerk of this County 
Legislature to the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives and to this Coun- 
ty’s Representatives therein. 

FRANK C., LUDERA, 
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“THE FACTS PROVE OTHERWISE” 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the birth date of our beloved 
country, it would be well for us to dwell 
for a few moments on what America 
means to us, what it stands for in the 
eyes of the world. 

The United States has been much 
maligned the past few years by ungrate- 
ful people at home and abroad. One of 
the favorite charges is that we are an 
imperialistic Nation. 

This charge was very adequately an- 
swered in a recent editorial appearing in 
Publisher Ed. Morrison’s the Morris 
Tribune in our Minnesota Sixth Con- 
gressional District. 

With your permission, I insert this 
editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
where it may be read by my fellow Con- 
gressmen and all of the other people who 
read this journal: 

THe Facts PROVE OTHERWISE 


This is not exactly a Flag Day editorial, 
but it concerns a subject that can appro- 
priately be. discussed at this time. Charges 
that our government is following an im- 
perialistic line in world affairs have been 
leveled against this nation by some of its 
own citizens, some of whom certainly ought 
to know better. 

A look at the events which have transpired 
in the world during the past 25 years ought 
to dispel any such notions. In May, 1945, 
when the European phase of World War II 
ended, the allied armed forces, principally 
supported by the United States, had absolute 
control of much of Western Europe including 
all or most of the following countries: Italy, 
France, Austria, Ozechoslovakia, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg. If we had 
imperialistic designs, we could have at least 
attempted to subjugate these peoples indefi- 
nitely. 

In August, 1945, when the Japanese sur- 
rendered, we had control of most of the ori- 
ental Far East, as well as the Philippines and 
sundry other islands in the Pacific. If we had 
territorial designs, we could have perma- 
nently dominated these countries as well. 

Instead, what did the United States do? It 
immediately undertook a massive foreign-aid 
program, which in large measure was respon- 
sible for rebuilding these nations. We re- 
stored their industrial capabilities with ma- 
chinery and equipment more modern than 
our own. Then, not only did we allow these 
nations to resume foreign trading, we also 
permitted them to compete for the U.S. dol- 
lar in our own country in competition with 
American manufacturers. 

The other major allies of the United 
States, with the exception of Russia, began a 
process of divestiture which culminated with 
independence being granted to the majority 
of these countries’ colonial possessions. No- 
table among these were India, Pakistan and 
the African states. 

Russia, on the other hand, maintained 
dominance over Eastern Europe, politically, 
economically and militarily. When the neo- 
colonial possessions of the Soviet Union tried 
to assert their inalienable right of self-deter- 
mination, they were immediately invaded 
and their quest for freedom from Russian 
domination was thwarted. Hungary was in- 
vade and its freedom fighters were annihi- 
lated. Czechoslovakia was overrun, 

This review of history for the past quarter 
of a century clearly indicates the imperial- 
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istic motivation of the Soviet Union and the 
absolute absence of such motivation so far as 
this country is concerned. 

This is not to say that we may not have 
made some mistakes, that there is nothing 
we might have done differently given the 
benefit of what we know now. Questioning 
the wisdom of some of the moves we have 
made is perfectly proper. Charging us with 
improper, imperialistic motivation just is 
not substantiated by the facts. 


SUPREME SACRIFICE OF YOUTH A 
TRIBUTE IN MEMORIAM 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, Nettie 
Brown is a newspaper publisher in the 
Imperial Valley of California. She is a 
constituent of mine and a longtime 
friend. She has demonstrated remarkable 
courage in singlehandedly raising a large 
family of seven children with only her 
own earnings. As she so often has told 
me: 


I don't know how not to work. I refuse to 
go on welfare as long as there is a vibrant 
sinew in me. 


Mrs. Brown is not only courageous but 
she is also a very talented writer. Her 
understanding of the human condition 
and the pathos and irony which plays 
such a large role in the lives of so many 
of us is displayed week after week in her 
newspaper, the Imperial Hometown Re- 
view. Her sensitive awareness of the deep 
tragedy confronting parents of a fine 
young man killed in Vietnam is found in 
the following editorial which appeared in 
her newspaper June 16, 1970. I want each 
of my colleagues to have a chance to read 
this editorial: 


SUPREME SACRIFICE OF YOUTH—A TRIBUTE 
IN MEMORIAM 


(By Nettie Brown) 


Throughout the Nation young and old, 
in different ways, have been protesting the 
war in Vietnam. Some through accepted 
means and some through violence that has 
often led to mass riots and more bloodshed. 

But there are times when students gather 
with older folks when there is mutual un- 
derstanding—and yet a disbelieving lack of 
understanding—as the war protests of both 
young and old take the form of tears ... 
Bitter, grief-stricken tears that fall on flag- 
draped coffins of young men who will never 
return to their mothers and fathers, the 
loving relatives and friends and sweethearts 
who had been waiting for therm ... 

On Tuesday there was such a scene at 
the First Baptist Church of El Centro when 
a military guard of honor brought in the 
casket of Army ist Lt. Dennis Dotson, 20. 

The only son of Bill and Joyce Dotson, 
who had been only recently promoted for 
his valorous actions in leading his men in 
Cambodia, was in a helicopter that was shot 
down and burned in the jungles of Vietnam 
on June 5. 

Many students, school and Sunday school 
chums of Dennis Dotson, were among the 
nearly 300 persons in attendance. Lovely, 
tender-hearted girls wept openly, while long- 
haired boys dabbed at their eyes... as did the 
older people present, 

After the flag denoting his service to this 
Nation-—for which he made the supreme sac- 
rifice—had been removed from the casket, 
three young girls, crying audibly, covered it 
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with sprays of roses, Then, as the military 
honor guard, composed of buddies of the 
fallen soldier, played taps, the tears of every- 
one present mingled with those of his be- 
reaved family and special friends. 

Why? Why this brilliant young man who 
was a well-liked leader in his school and 
church before the military recognized these 
leadership qualities? Why this helpful, out- 
giving youngster who had volunteered to 
serve his country while still a boy, just out 
of high school? 

A young life cut short ... leaving broken 
hearts ... ended dreams ... a shattered 
family. 

But the same strength that Dennis showed 
when he helped those near him while here, 
and then led him to volunteer to serve his 
country in a war he didn't quite understand, 
will help those left behind to pick up the 
pieces of their lives and try to fill the void 
his passing made, in the best ways they 
can... 

On an individual basis, of course, longev- 
ity is not the measure of the value of a per- 
son’s life. And the reasons why the very 
young are often called to a higher life after 
a few years on earth will be revealed only in 
the great beyond. 

Also, on an individual basis those who 
make the supreme sacrifice, even in a war 
which they or their families do not under- 
stand, have not made that sacrifice in vain. 
Rather, it has added to the sum total of 
human freedom, for no one can be secure 
in liberty while his brothers are being sub- 
jected to fear and exploitation. 

Many of us whose sons or husbands or 
brothers are still in Vietnam, or did suffer 
there, have come to realize this truth. 

The tragedy is that it is mainly the very 
young who pay the price of war with their 
life’s blood .. . 

We of the older generation, who do not 
understand all the protests about life today 
by the young, may point with pride to our 
accomplishments, We have mechanized most 
of the earth, banished many dread diseases, 
and reached the moon... 

But we have not conquered that most 
dread disease which has taken the cream of 
the youth of each succeeding generation— 
war. 

Many of us were born about the time our 
fathers or uncles were fighting in World 
War I; and had barely reached adulthood 
when our brothers, sons, husbands, or our- 
selves personally were called to combat in 
World War II. And since that time there has 
been few years of peace. 

But what would the future of America 
have been had no one answered the Nation's 
call to service in these wars? Would ours 
now be a free or slave nation? 

Many have paid the supreme sacrifice of 
their lives in our Nation's wars—and it is 
for us who were left to carry on to make 
sure that we never betray those whose blood 
has guaranteed our freedoms; that we do not 
allow our dearly won liberties to be eroded 
away because we are too apathetic to hold 
our flag and our principles high—and de- 
fend them on our streets as Dennis and 
thousands of youth like him have defended 
them in the war-torn jungles of Cambodia 
and Vietnam. 


THE FRANKENSTEIN LITIGATION 
IS HERE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
1960, when the voters of California barely 
approved a gigantic bond issue to com- 
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mence construction of the State water 
project, there has been talk of a massive 
lawsuit to clear up what opponents of 
the water project consider to be legal de- 
ficiencies of the entire plan. 

Last week, in San Francisco, the first 
of what promises to be a number of such 
water litigations was filed in the U.S. dis- 
trict court. 

The specter of this litigation has hung 
over the water project with such omi- 
nousness that worried officials have 
termed it “The Frankenstein Lawsuit.” 

Those officials, Mr. Speaker, have every 
reason to be concerned. I believe that the 
State water project is not only deficient 
of water and funds, but is indeed culpable 
of legal deficiencies. 

Though this lawsuit is the first, I do 
not think it will be the last. 

The “Frankenstein Suit,” Mr. Speaker, 
is stirring. An excellent article on the 
most recent development in this matter 
was in the June 17 edition of the Sacra- 
mento Bee. 

The article follows: 

Surr CLAIMS RECLAMATION LAW VIOLATION 

(By Lee Fremstad) 

San Francisco.—Four San Joaquin Valley 
growers filed suit yesterday afternoon charg- 
ing that federal reclamation law is being 
violated to the benefit of large agricultural 
corporations in the west side of the valley. 

The lawsuit in US District Court challenges 
the legality of water deliveries to growers 
served by the San Luis unit of the State 
Water Project who have holdings far in ex- 
cess of the 160 acres permitted under federal 
law. 

The attack is regarded as a continuation of 
efforts by conservationists led by Alvin Dus- 
kin, San Francisco dressmaker, to “bury the 
project in litigation.” 

The sale of $200 million in bond anticipa- 
tion notes to continue construction went 
ahead yesterday in Sacramento despite the 
service of a court summons on State Treas- 
urer Ivy Baker Priest. 

A suit was filed earlier in San Joaquin 
County by Douglas Morris, a taxpayer, con- 
testing the state’s right to sell the bonds at 
an interest rate higher than 5 per cent. The 
voters in the June 2 primary authorized a 
boost in the interest to 7 per cent on state 
bonds and bond anticipation notes. 

William R. Gianelli, state director of water 
resources, called the San Joaquin suit “just 
another effort by those who are trying to 
frustrate the purposes of the project.” 

He charged the San Francisco federal court 
suit is “out of line because the state project 
is not a federal reclamation project” and 
Congress and the courts have already ruled 
that this is so. 

The thrust of the 32-page complaint is 
that because of a federal investment of more 
than $250 million in the State Water Project 
the west side growers must be bound by the 
160-acre limitation. 

Sought is a permanent injunction re- 
straining federal and state governments from 
supporting such joint undertakings until the 
federal reclamation laws are applied to all 
users. 

Plaintiffs are Victor Bowker, who grows 
oranges, lemons and avocadoes on about 150 
acres near Porterville, Tulare County; Berge 
Bulbulian, who with his father grows raisins 
and grapes on 150 acres near Sanger, Fresno 
County; Gus Stamenson, who owns 40 acres 
planted to almonds and walnuts near Liv- 
ingston, Merced County, and Mary Mendes 
Bettencourt, with 80 acres near Hanford, 
Kings County, where she grows cotton and 
alfalfa. 

Bowker, Bulbulian and Mrs. Bettencourt 
receive Central Valleys Project water which, 
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as a federally financed project, restricts their 
holdings to a maximum of 160 acres. The 
suit is a class action on behalf of all growers 
simularly situated. 

Named defendants are Interior Secretary 
Walter Hickel; Floyd E. Dominy, commis- 
sioner of the US Bureau of Reclamation; Lt. 
Gen. William F. Cassidy, chief of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, and William R, Gianelli, 
director of the California Department of 
Water Resources, 

The growers are represented by James D. 
Lorenz Jr. acting in this case as a private 
attorney and on his own time. Lorenz is a 
staff attorney for California Rural Legal As- 
sistance. 

“This inconsistent enforcement of the fed- 
eral reclamation laws is the main thing we 
are complaining about,” declared Bowker. 

“Why should the smaller farmer be bound 
by the antiland monopoly provision of the 
reclamation laws but not the big agribusiness 
corporation on the west side? 

“In fact, the antiland-monopoly provi- 
sions should apply most of all to the big 
operations.” 

In a related development Duskin has pub- 
lished full page advertisements in San Fran- 
cisco newspapers and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal soliciting money for a legal effort to 
halt the California Water Project altogether. 

The implication in the ad is that Duskin’s 
conservation organization is financing this 
lawsuit but Lorenz said late yesterday his 
four clients are solely supporting the litiga- 
tion. Duskin’s “Legal Committee to Stop the 
California Water Plan” has offered financial 
help with subsequent appeals, however, 
Lorenz declared. 

The attorney also noted that his effort, un- 
like Duskin’s, is not to stop the project, but 
only to have the 160-acre limitation apply 
consistently. 

The suit is a threat to the so called “State 
Service Area” of the San Luis unit. The area 
includes more than 700,000 acres; about the 
size of the State of Rhode Island, said Lo- 
renz in his heavily documented complaint. 

In addition there are another 300,000 acres 
of farmlands In the Sacramento Valley and 
Southern California which the compiainants 
contend will receive State Water Project 
water financed in part by federal funds 

“This represents the most substantial eva- 
sion of the federal reclamation laws that has 
ever been perpetrated in the United States,” 
says the complaint. 

It charges that most of the land in the 
service area is owned by 34 corporations. 
Tenneco Corp. owns about 162,000 acres, 
Standard Oil about 100,000, Tejon Ranch 
has 54,000 acres and Southern Pacific has 
37,000 acres, said Lorenz. 

According to the lawsuit the 1959 San Luis 
Act as adopted by Congress provides that 
the secretary of the interior is to be governed 
by all federal reclamation laws. 

“Incredibly, approximately a year and a 
half after the San Luis Act was passed, the 
US Department of the Interior issued a legal 
opinion determining that the act could be 
interpreted to allow exemption of the state 
service area from the requirements of the 
federal reclamation laws,” said the plaintiffs. 

“The opinion grossly and invalidly disre- 
garded the congressional action of 1959. It 
circumvented the long-established prohibi- 
tions against windfalls gain and land 
monopoly.” 

The complaint estimates that the value 
of arid land once irrigation is available in- 
creases by $577 to $750 an acre. Assuming an 
average appreciation of $577 an acre the Ten- 
neco holdings appreciated at least $93 mil- 
lion, Lorenz computed. 

Said Bulbulian: “We find ourselves in a 
curious position for, as federal taxpayers, we 
are helping to subsidize the development of 
vast corporate holdings on the west side 
which have thus far not been limited by the 
federal reclamation laws. 
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“Those large corporations are then turning 
around and competing with farmers like my- 
self. We are paying a double subsidy, one 
for the water and one for the crops grown by 
the water.” 

The suit seeks a declaratory judgment that 
all federal or state spending on the State 
Water Project is illegal until the 1i60-acre 
limitation is enforced. It asks also a judg- 
ment that federal reclamation laws apply 
to the State Water Project, including the 
“State Service Area.” 


HARTUNG SAYS GIFTS MUST RE- 
PLACE TAX FOR SCHOOL GROWTH 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 10 issue of the Idaho Statesman, 
there appeared an article concerning the 
problem of funding our State colleges 
and universities. 

It was predicted that the Nation’s col- 
leges will have to depend more on volun- 
tary contributions from alumni and 
others for any expansion rather than on 
tax funds. Idaho is in the 10 top States 
as far as money spent for higher edu- 
cation compared to personal income, and 
the University of Idaho gets 86 percent 
of its income from the State. The solu- 
tion expressed in this article is that in- 
dividual contributions will have to in- 
crease. President Ernest Hartung of the 
University of Idaho is to be commended 
for his forthright analysis of the 
problem. 

I feel this article is relevant to most 
State supported colleges and universities 
and I include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 


HARTUNG Says GIFTS Must REPLACE Tax FOR 
SCHOOL GROWTH 
(By Jerry Gilliland) 

Idaho’s colleges will have to depend on 
voluntary contributions from alumni and 
others for any expansion rather than on tax 
increases, University of Idaho President 
Ernest Hartung predicted Tuesday. 

Hartung told the State Board of Education 
in Boise he feels Idahoans are “over a bar- 
rel” as far as financing of higher education 
is concerned and will be unwilling to pay 
any increased taxes for expansion of the 
State’s colleges. 

The board also approved plans for construc- 
tion of a new stadium at the University of 
Idaho. 

He said the state already is in the “top 10 
states” as far as money spent for higher 
education compared to personal income, 

His solution: “the individual has got to be 
taught to contribute.” 

The University of Idaho gets 86 per cent of 
its income from the state, which is “much too 
high” a percentage, Hartung said. 

He cited the census figures which showed 
an increase in population in Idaho of only 
30,000 over the past 10 years which, he said, 
indicates the tax base is not increasing to 
match need for higher education. 

The University already is initiating pro- 
grams to raise money privately and hopefully 
will raise some $30,000 in its first alumni fund 
drive this year, Hartung said. 

He also proposed that the permanent build- 
ing fund tax, the “head tax” of $10 levied 
on state income tax forms, be increased to 
perhaps $15. 

The university alone could use all the 
money in the Permanent Building Fund for 
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needed buildings, such as a new administra- 
tion building, computing center, museum 
and others, he said. 

The same situation exists at Boise State 
College and Idaho State University, he said, 

In other action, at the meeting at BSC, 
board member Steele Barnett, Boise, objected 
to the hiring of either a director of inter- 
cultural programs or an advisor to American 
Indians attending the University of Idaho. 

He said filling such positions now will mean 
they will have to be included in the univer- 
sity budget for 1971. He questioned whether 
money will be available then. 

Later in the university's agenda, Barnett 
criticized the university's proposal to have 
a part-time fraternity adviser at the school. 

“We have had suggestions that we have a 
full-time fraternity adviser,” Barnett said. 

Hartung replied that the position could 
be made full-time if the state board wished 
but “it is our feeling that we should spend 
more of our energies (in counseling) in the 
dormitories.” 

A “student bill of rights" was proposed to 
the board by university student body officers. 
The proposal, which spells out the rights of 
students, will be considered at the state 
board’s July meeting. 

The state board approved hiring an execu- 
tive officer for State Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education who will coordinate 
evaluation of vocational education programs 
in Idaho. 

Also approved was a study by Rulon Gar- 
field Associates of Ogden of Idaho's vocational 
education system. Cost for the study will not 
exceed $17,000. 

Dr. James Taylor, Twin Falis, chairman of 
the advisory council, said both the salary 
of the executive secretary and the cost of the 
study will be paid by federal funds and both 
are required by the federal government in 
order for federal vocational education funds 
to be expended in the state. 


STRONGER MEDICINE NEEDED FOR 
THE ECONOMY 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has at last publicly recognized the 
seriousness of the Nation’s economic 
problems. His announcement last week 
of a plan to create a National Advisory 
Commission to spotlight inflationary 
price and wage increases is commend- 
able. But, in my judgment, this move 
alone is too little, too late. 

The administration's “Inflation Alert” 
plan is a timid response when the need 
is for strong action. Unacceptable in- 
creases in prices and wages should be 
spotlighted for the public’s benefit, but 
they should also be combatted by an 
effective Federal system that will pre- 
vent future increases. 

Joseph R. Slevin, in an article this 
week in the Washington Post sums up 
the weakness of the administration’s ap- 
proach: 

The way to discourage outsized wage and 
price boosts is to call attention to them be- 
fore they happen, rather than afterwards, 
but that is what the Nixon alert carefully 
does not do. 


The plan points in the right direction, 
but again the administration makes the 
mistake of approaching only one aspect 
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of the problem. As I have said before, 
we cannot repair today’s economy with- 
out employing all the available tools. 

I urge the administration immediately 
take the following four steps: 

First. Place a tight ceiling on price 
and wage increases by establishing clear 
and firm Federal guidelines. 

Second. Control available credit in the 
financial markets by implementing the 
authority granted by Congress last year 
under Public Law 91-151. This law gives 
the President authority to request the 
Federal Reserve Board to control all as- 
pects of credit, including interest rates 
and down payments. It also directs the 
administration to funnel additional 
funds into the area of small business and 
housing which are suffering from tight 
money policies. 

Third. With these controls firmly fixed 
to limit inflationary side effects, the ad- 
ministration should then expand Federal 
spending through an accelerated public 
works program, infusing up to $10 bil- 
lion into the economy for schools, anti- 
pollution projects and other programs of 
social priority. This would be accom- 
plished through open-market purchases 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Fourth. Combine this move with a real, 
long-range effort to cut back our spend- 
ing overseas. This means a commitment 
to review our military posture in Western 
Europe and sharply reduce its scope 
where our national security will allow. It 
also means a commitment to an irre- 
versible withdrawal of all American 
forces from Southeast Asia on a clear 
timetable consistent with maintaining 
the safety of our troops. 


This may sound like strong medicine. 
But the economy is not healthy, and it is 
not improving. 

A prescription of lesser strength is not 
likely to provide a cure, as Slevin ob- 
serves in his article. I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


Nixon PLAN WILL Not STOP INCREASES 
(By Joseph R. Slevin) 


President Nixon is setting up an “Infla- 
tion Alert” that will be about as useful as 
& burglar alarm that rings six weeks after 
the robbers have left the scene. 

The “Inflation Alert” won't stop excessive 
wage and price increases and it wasn’t meant 
to. Nixon tossed it into last Wednesday's 
television speech as a sop to those who have 
been urging him to bolster his anti-infla- 
tion program with a system of wage and price 
restraints. 

The way to discourage outsized wage and 
price boosts is to call attention to them be- 
fore they happen, rather than afterwards, 
but that is what the Nixon alert carefully 
does not do. 

The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers is ordered, instead, to spotlight big 
wage and price increases in periodic, after- 
the-fact reports to a new 23-man National 
Commission on Productivity. The Commis- 
sion then will publish the CEA analyses. 

The Nixon plan is a heart-breakingly weak 
response to Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Arthur Burns and a small cadre of Ad- 
ministration officials who have been urging 
the President to shorten the time it will take 
to stop inflation by adopting a mild in- 
come policy to check wage and price in- 
creases. 

Nixon did do some jaw-boning in his 

He belatedly reversed the handsoff 
poles he adopted at his first press confer- 
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ence, in January, 1969, and told labor and 
Management it will be in their own best in- 
terest to lower their demands. 

But it was what the White House calls 
“preaching” and a “soft, jawbone.” It fell 
short. of the attempt to rally the country 
in a cooperative self-restraint campaign that 
once might have been expected of a President 
who made much of voluntary national ef- 
forts dur.ng his campaign for the White 
House. 

What Nixon forgets is that the original 
attempt to muster national support for rea- 
sonable wage and price standards came not 
from his immediate Democratic predeces- 
sors, Presidents Johnson and Kennedy, but 
from President Eisenhower. 

It was Eisenhower who tried to slow wage- 
price inflation in the late 1950s by telling 
the country that wage boosts must “remain 
within the limits of general productivity 
gains.” 

That was the guideline that Kennedy’s 
CEA later made specific when it pointed 
out that the national average gain in pro- 
ductivity has’ been 3.2 per cent. 

But Nixon never gave guidelines a chance 
in his speech. He misrepresented their na- 
ture by misleadingly talking of using guide- 
lines “to dictate specific prices and wages 
without authority of law” which they do 
not do and which Eisenhower, certainly, 
never intended. 

Establishing standards to suggest the 
point at which wage increases become in- 
flationary is one thing. Having a President 
intervene in individual wage and price sit- 
uations is something quite different, as Nix- 
on, who rammed through the inflationary 
1960 steel settlement, well knows. 

Yet Nixon and an Administration official 
who briefed reporters at the White House, 
repeatedly talked of guidelines and overt 
Presidential intervention as though they 
were the same. 

The briefing official twice identified guide- 
lines with bringing labor leaders and bus- 
inessmen into the White House and “vilify- 
ing” them. 

For this part, Nixon spoke to the American 
people about “grandstanding” and the 
“dangerous misuse of the power of Gov- 
ernment” that comes with having an “indi- 
vidual businessman or labor leader called 
on the carpet and browbeaten by Govern- 
ment Officials.” 

But there must be standards, and when 
the CFA begins its “Inflation Alert” opera- 
tion, it doubtless will discover—and be- 
latedly report—that some prices have gone 
up because companies tripped productivity 
gains. It would have been more useful, 
though, if those same facts had been pointed 
out before the inflationary acts were com- 
mitted. 


UTAH SALUTES EUGENE JELESNIK 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
we need not remind ourselves that we 
are living in a period of deep social trial. 
About 2 years ago, the sensitivity of the 
times was expressed in simple nobility 
by a young lady who stood in a crowd 
in an Ohio railroad station holding a 
sign which read “Bring Us Together 
Again.” These few words deeply moved 
a man who at the time was a candidate 
for the highest office his country can of- 
fer—the Presidency of the United States. 

Since then, the words have moved 
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many other Americans, but none, per- 
haps, as much as Eugene Jelesnik, a 
Russian-born professional musician who 
loves his adopted land as few can. Mr. 
Jelesnik, in collaboration with the noted 
lyricist Jack Meskill, amplified the words 
of the young lady, Vicki Lynn Cole, and 
put them to music in a song entitled 
“Bring Us Together Once Again.” 

The words, in part, express the hope 
of a nation: 


Things are looking brighter than they ever 
did before 
Ev'ryone is waiting, hoping, praying 
As we all unite behind our country more 
and more 
Suddenly you hear the voices saying 
Bring us together once again. ... 


We in Utah are proud of Eugene Jeles- 
nik, He is a man who speaks with his 
heart. He is a man whose personal ideol- 
ogy reflects his feeling for all humankind. 
And he is a man who has continually 
endured the challenges our Nation has 
faced during the past three decades by 
participating in the cause of liberty the 
best and most rewarding way he knows 
how—entertaining our troops around 
the world. 

Mr. Jelesnik has traveled hundreds of 
thousands of miles with professional 
USO shows to perform before countless 
servicemen in three wars. In each case, 
his show played to combat troops near 
the frontline. 

For his efforts in World War II, he 
was awarded the Civilian Service Award 
Ribbon. As the result of his activities 
during the Korean conflict, he received 
the Silver Medal Citation. After per- 
forming for servicemen in Vietnam, he 
was awarded a Certificate of Apprecia- 
tion signed by Gen. W. C. Westmoreland. 

It is in this spirit of patriotic devotion 
that Mr. Jelesnik has created a musical 
composition dedicated to the hope of a 
nation, as expressed in the words of an 
Ohio teenager. 

Indeed, if all Americans were as con- 
scientiously committed to the welfare 
of their communities and their country 
as Eugene Jelesnik, the fulfillment of 
that young lady’s prayer would be a 
reality. This talented Russian immigrant, 
who came to our shores as a young man 
in 1925, has truly enriched his new land, 
not with his musical gift alone, but also 
his humanitarianism. 

Traditionally, he leads an entourage of 
musicians from his Salt Lake Philhar- 
monic Orchestra into local hospitals to 
play for patients at Christmas time. 

His contributions to his community are 
now beyond measure, but his untiring 
pursuit of wholesome entertainment was 
recently rewarded when he was honored 
at a luncheon by the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, Salt Lake Lodge 
No. 85. 

Perhaps the words of the citation re- 
ceived by Eugene Jelesnik offer the sum 
of his existence: 

Mr. Jelesnik exemplifies the four princi- 
ples of the Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks—brotherly love, justice, charity and 
fidelity. By such actions he has extolled the 
privileges of living in America, repairing and 
renewing America and the greatest privilege 
of all—the privilege of loving America. 
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We who know this man, and we all 
do, one way or another, owe him an im- 
measurable debt of sincere gratitude. 
Long before we even start to repay our 
obligation, however, I am confident it 
shall have increased beyond our capacity 
to amortize it. The State of Utah and 
this great Nation give their thanks to 
Eugene Jelesnik. 


PROBLEMS OF WITHDRAWAL 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
recalled that I cosponsored the house 
resolution which established the House 
Select Committee on Southeast Asia. 
This committee has now undertaken the 
investigation which this resolution called 
for. 

However, prior to the committee’s de- 
parture for Southeast Asia, I, as others 
did, responded to the request by the 
committee for suggested directions for 
the investigation. I had cosponsored the 
original resolution on grounds not pop- 
ularly entertained by many in the coun- 
try. I am concerned over the practical 
aspects and ingredients of our with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia and I 
spelled out these concerns in my letter 
to the chairman of the select commit- 
tee, my good friend, Congressman 
Montcomery. I would now like to draw 
the attention of the Congress and of the 
general public to these areas and am, 
therefore, including the text of my let- 
ter in the Recor at this time: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. GILLESPIE V. MONTGOMERY. 

DEAR Sonny: Thank you for your letter 
requesting my observations as to the direc- 
tions for the Select Committee formed by 
H. Res, 976. 

The questions in need of consideration at 
this time are not related to the efficacy or 
inefficacy of the troop withdrawals or the 
Cambodian invasion. These matters are his- 
tory and as such, and of extreme importance 
regarding the coming directions of America 
at home or abroad, should be logically con- 
sidered in the formulation of those policies. 
I am much more concerned over the state of 
the country we will leave behind for the 
Vietnamese when we have completed our 
withdrawal. 

The most significant aspect of this ap- 
proach must be the impact our withdrawal 
will have on the economy of South Vietnam 
and on the socio-economic infrastructure 
which has developed under our tutelage. 
Specifically, we must know what steps are 
being taken to permit the necessary adjust- 
ments in the economy of South Vietnam 
when the input of American dollars—in 
1969, this input exceeded $345 million—is 
terminated. We must know, for example, 
what provisions, if any, are under considera- 
tion for finding employment for the 150,000 
South Vietnamese now working on American 
bases who will gradually be “laid off” as our 
commitment of troops decreases. 

In a more substantive vein, it is important 
for us to explore the impact on South Viet- 
nam’s international trade of the loss of 
American dollars which have literally been 
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pouring into the country since 1965. The 
suspension of this most vital financial re- 
source will have untold effects on South Viet- 
nam’s balance of trade and balance of pay- 
ments. 

Finally, we must face a certain unpleasant 
fact about our involvement. To too many in 
this country, the loss of more than 50,000 
of our finest young men cannot be explained 
or rationalized. This Committee should not 
expend precious energy on this fruitless task. 
In another area, however, this Committee 
has a very definite responsibility, both to 
the American people and to the South Viet- 
namese people. Since 1965, the United States 
has spent more than $258,789,000 on public 
works in South Vietnam. The South Viet- 
namese have grown to expect a given stand- 
ard of living which these roads, sewers, 
buildings, and so forth have made possible. 
This Committee must determine what will 
happen to this expenditure when our with- 
drawal is completed. Will the United States 
terminate its material and financial aid to 
these projects or will it assume the respon- 
sibility it has brought upon itself to show 
the American taxpayer some return on his 
investment and to permit the South Viet- 
namese to continue their ongoing economic 
and social growth? 

These are but a few of the areas which I 
feel this Committee must concentrate on and 
to which it must pledge its limited time and 
energies. I do sincerely appreciate being given 
this opportunity to relate some of my feel- 
ings on this matter. I wish you success on 
your journey and in your investigation and 
look forward to hearing your usual com- 
prehensive and conscientious report to the 
House on your return. 

With best good wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD T. HANNA, 
U.S. Congressman. 


LEGAL SERVICE LAWYERS SPLIT 
OVER EMPHASIS OF PROGRAM'S 
GOALS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
highly distinguished columnist for the 
Washington Post, Mr, William Rasp- 
berry, has written an excellent article 
which shows the depth of intrigue which 
exists here in the District of Columbia 
against the local Director of the Neigh- 
borhood Legal Services Program, 

Mr. Raspberry has performed an out- 
standing public service in showing how 
a group of renegade lawyers are con- 
spiring against Director James W. Hill, 
who obviously is trying to do an honest 
and sincere job in providing legal serv- 
ices for those people in the District who 
otherwise could not afford legal counsel. 

I am comforted by the fact that this 
whole legal services program is up for 
review by Congress in the not too distant 
future and there is no question in my 
mind that Congress will surely want to 
restructure this entire program in the 
light of the skullduggery which presently 
exists and obviously is being tolerated 
by the National Director of the Legal 
Services Program in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Mr. Raspberry’s penetrating article 
follows: 
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[From the Washington Post, June 23, 1970] 
LEGAL Service LAWYERS SPLIT OVER EMPHASIS 
OF PROGRAM’S GOALS 
(By William Raspberry) 

Racial dissension at the local Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services Program has stolen the 
headlines, but the real source of the pro- 
gram’s internal problems may be more phil- 
osophical than racial. 

This is not to suggest that race isn’t a 
problem: It is. An evaluation report done 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which finances the NLSP, indicated as much. 

But what really is splitting the local NLSP 
staff is the question of whether the pro- 
gram’s emphasis should be on legal service 
to poor people or on law reform. 

And one of the reasons NLSP Director 
James W. Hill has been the target of criti- 
cism from his staff—some of whom sug- 
gested that he resign—is that he places the 
emphasis on service. 

The question is a real one. Some poverty 
lawyers, including many of the white lawyers 
who make up about four-fifths of Hill’s 
staff, contend that law reform should be 
central, 

If the emphasis is on day-to-day legal 
service, they say, poor people will be no 
better off after NLSP goes out of business 
than they are now, They see run-of-the-mill 
service as a band-aid approach with few 
long-term benefits. 

Law reform, they insist, is the only NLSP 
contribution that can outlive the NLSP 
itself. 

On the other side of the question are those 
lawyers who contend that poor people suffer 
not so much from a failure to establish new 
case law but from the unavailability of law- 
yers to help them garner the benefits of 
existing law. 

They see the emphasis on law reform as 
taking away from what they consider the 
real NLSP function—providing the same 
quality of service to poor people that private 
lawyers routinely provide for paying clients. 

Both sides, insist, of course, that service 
and reform are needed, But they butt heads 
over the question of emphasis. 

Hill himself declares a need for both, but 
he acknowledgés that his emphasis is on 
service, 

“I take the position that we've got to do 
both,” he said. “It’s important to remember 
that we work out of neighborhood centers 
located in (nine) neighborhoods where there 
is a need for legal service. 

“Imagine rejecting a client because his 
problem doesn’t raise any significant consti- 
tutional issues. When you do get significant 
issues, you haven't got any clients.” 

The only way for NLSP to build credibility 
in the neighborhoods it is supposed to serve, 
Hill believes, is for it to provide services on 
the basis of need alone. 

But he insists that to emphasize service is 
not to deemphasize reform. “When you give 
service, you get reform,” he said, “But when 
you sit around and wait for a test case, you 
don't get anything at all.” 

The philosophical quarrel goes beyond the 
question of emphasis, however. It inevitably 
involves personalities and jealousies. 

Several NLSP lawyers seem to be interested 
in poverty cases primarily because they offer 
the opportunity for precedent-setting case 
law—which is to say, they give a young 
lawyer a chance to build a reputation for 
himself. Some members of the local staff 
already are building reputations in housing 
and welfare rights law. 

And this is where the jealousy comes in. 
The bulk of the 47 lawyers are “in the field,” 
with only seven or eight assigned to the law 
reform unit. 

When a “field” lawyer uncovers a case with 
potential for a legal breakthrough, he usual- 
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ly turns it over to the law reform unit— 
partly because such cases can be so time- 
consuming that they leave little time for the 
day-to-day services. 

But when the case hits the papers, it is 
the reform lawyer who gets the credit, al- 
though practically any lawyer in the pro- 
gram could have done the same work. 

The resultant of jealousy has been the 
source of much of the increasingly public 
name-calling. 

The white lawyers, one hears more and 
more, don’t want to perform the routine 
drudgery of fighting garnishments and 
ghetto merchants and slum lords, they want 
only the glamorous stuff that builds reputa- 
tions. 

While these charges are as misleading as 
most generalities, they do highlight a very 
real conflict. 

To use a medical analogy, some physicians 
choose to seek a cure for cancer while others 
see their role as treating sick people. 

Hill's problem is that he has to do both. 


CURBING NARCOTICS 
TRAFFICKING 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
eighth article in the Christian Science 
Monitor’s series on the international 
narcotics traffic deals with the ineffec- 
tiveness of the United Nations in con- 
trolling this problem. In the final analy- 
sis, however, this is a problem which 
can only be solved if each nation which 
is involved decides to take firm steps to 
stop the smuggling of illegal narcotics. 
I was pleased to read recently that the 
United Nations has implemented new 
policies by means of which they hope to 
assist in the control of narcotics. Those 
announced efforts of the United Nations 
not only include giving training to police 
officers to equip them with additional 
narcotic-detection skills, but also pro- 
vides moneys to “sweeten the pot” by 
helping governments develop other farm 
crops to replace opium. It is hoped that 
these United Nations’ efforts will en- 
courage the various governments to take 
firm steps to stop the flow of illegal nar- 
cotics. 

The article by John Hughes follows: 
ONUS FOR ANTINARCOTIC ACTION RESTS ON 
INDIVIDUAL GOVERNMENTS 
(By John Hughes) 

Geneva.—At first glimpse, Geneva seems 
far removed from the sordid world of the 
drug trafficker. 

It is a city with all the well-ordered sta- 
bility of the Swiss. 

Parks are trim. Streets are spotless. Traffic 
fiows without a hitch along the shores of 
Lac Leman. Officials are polite, hotel service 
impeccable. 

Geneva’s busy burghers are steeped in the 
traditions of industry, economy, propriety, 
and can hardly, one imagines, provide the 
local police force with much in the way of 
electrifying crime or midnight shenanigans. 

Occasionally some African delegate to the 
United Nations swirls through town in a 
blaze of golden kente cloth. Or there is the 
flash of exotic Oriental silk on some Asian 
emissary to one or other of the international 
conferences to which Geneva plays host. 
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Yet this peaceful city is in one sense the 
headquarters of the international effort to 
cut back the world’s narcotics traffic. The 
action takes place at the European head- 
quarters of the United Nations, on the out- 
skirts of the city. 


LEGAL PRODUCTION TABULATED 


This is the home of the UN’s Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs, and of the International 
Narcotics Control Board. The commission is 
the UN's watchdog on narcotics. It drafts 
international treaties on narcotics and over- 
sees their application. The International Con- 
trol Board monitors legal production for 
medicinal purposes. 

As the basis for their operations, the two 
agencies draw on a string of internationai 
conventions and agreements over the years, 
consolidated in the 1961 Single Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs. This agreement limits 
narcotics to medical and scientific use, It 
provides international supervision over pro- 
duction, trade, and possession. 

“Countries which legally produce raw nar- 
eotics are obliged to keep the control board 
informed of estimated production and stock- 
piles. The board also keeps close tabs on le- 
gal requirements throughout the world. 
When production exceeds demand, the board 
is supposed to negotiate cutbacks with the 
producing countries involved. 

Valuable though all this may be, it does 
nothing to touch the vast illegal narcotics 
production. This production, according to the 
International Control Board, is “extensive 
and prolific’ and “constitutes an enormous 
reserve.” 

Thus the UN assessment is gloomy. 

Many narcotics-growing areas are remote 
and beyond the reach of their respective gov- 
ernments. In some countries, such as Laos, 
Burma, and Thailand, opium is the growers’ 
livelihood. their sole cash crop. 

A probiem of this scale and intricacy, says 
the control board, will not yield to ‘“preemp- 
tory treatment.” It is too much to expect that 
progress toward its solution can be other 
than "very gradual indeed.” 

All this makes an early start more impera- 
tive. Both UN agencies involved in the anti- 
narcotics campaign have repeatedly called on 
governments to tackle a problem which “year 
by year becomes more imperatively urgent.” 

Herein lies the rub. Though the UN agen- 
cies may have done good work, they are them- 
selves toothless and without real power. The 
UN is no more than a collection of diverse 
governments. Upon the sincerity and energy 
of those individual governments depends the 
vigor with which the campaign against il- 
legal production and trafficking is prosecuted. 


USEFUL MACHINERY 


Over the years the UN agencies have built 
up some useful antinarcotics machinery. UN 
laboratories at Geneva undertake important 
research. By analysis, chemists can detect 
which country, and sometimes which region, 
a specific shipment of narcotics came from. 

Experts and chemists from different coun- 
tries are brought to Geneva for periods of 
specialized training. The UN itself assigns 
experts in various phases of narcotics contro) 
to countries which welcome them. 

The UN agencies are also able to exert 
pressure in their various reports. A country 
which does well in limiting narcotics pro- 
duction gets a public bouquet. Lebanon’s at- 
tempts to replace hashish-producing can- 
nabis with sunflowers has drawn warm com- 
ment. India has been complimented for its 
incentive system of licensing, under which 
its 170,000 opium farmers get higher rates 
for higher yields turned over to the state. 

By contrast, the UN agencies have been 
thoroughly put out with Iran for resuming 
legal opium-production after banning it for 
13 years. The International Narcotics Control 
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Board called the decision a “sharp disap- 
pointment.” 

Afghanistan is another country rebuked. 
The control board says it is “much dis- 
quieted” by the extensive flow of illegal 
opium out of that country. 

Nevertheless, diplomatic delicacies make 
the finger-pointing necessarily cautious. 

As their weapons, the UN agencies have 
persuasion of member governments, public- 
ity for defaulters, support and encourage- 
ment for countries making special efforts. 
These are slender weapons. If governments 
choose to ignore the UN's exhortations and 
injunctions, there is little in the way of UN 
muscle to make them comply. 

The UN’s own reports are littered with 
complaints from the Secretariat about gov- 
ernments which have failed to submit statis- 
tics on narcotics production, or whose re- 
ports are inadequate. 

The control board reports bleakly that it 
is without information from Communist 
China (which creates a “lacuna of great im- 
portance”) and North Vietnam. Some gov- 
ernments are late sending in their required 
reports. Others “fail for no apparent reason 
to reply, perhaps for several months, to re- 
quests from the board.” 

The control system, it warns, can only suc- 
ceed “if all national administrations can be 
brought to a reasonable standard of efficiency 
and recognize that wholehearted participa- 
tion is an obligation which they owe to 
others.” 

Despite cajoling, nudging, and judicious 
snapping, by the UN, it is thus upon indi- 
vidual governments that the responsibility 
for cutting back narcotics production pri- 
marily falls. Only one, that of the United 
States, has the inclination and the finances 
to send narcotics agents of its own beyond 
its own borders. 

American agents are stationed in such 
cities as Paris, Marseille, Rome, Istanbul, Bei- 
rut, Bangkok, Hong Kong, and Mexico City. 
In many other countries, the tendency is to 
dismiss the narcotics traffic as an “Ameri- 
can problem.” The argument is that as most 
illegal drugs are consumed in the United 
States, it is the responsibility of the United 
States, not the producing country, to halt the 
flow. 

This attitude changes sharply when addic- 
tion figures soar at home. A number of West 
European countries now are taking much 
keener interest in the problem, following the 
discovery of a burgeoning addiction problem 
within their own borders. 


TROUBLE IN SWEDEN 


One country particularly afflicted by the 
use of synthetic drugs, especially the amphet- 
amines, is Sweden. Swedish officials have 
reported to the UN Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs that a “grave situation” has been cre- 
ated in their country. Thousands of young 
Swedes are dissolving amphetamine tablets 
in water and taking them by intravenous in- 
jection. This, say the Swedes, has created 
“acute health problems.” 

According to the official Swedish report, 
the effect among many users has been one of 
“hyperactivity which was almost maniac, ac- 
companied by feelings of omnipotence, and 
lack of judgment.” 

The Swedish report described users as be- 
coming aggressive, roaming the streets, driv- 
ing dangerously, causing accidents, and even 
attacking peaceful pedestrians. 

Sweden has thus been one of the most vig- 
orous proponents of a new international 
treaty to control the so-called psychotropic 
drugs—LSD, the amphetamines, and barbitu- 
rates. If enacted, this would place them under 
Similar international control to that pres- 
ently applied to opium and other “hard” 
drugs. 

The U.N. Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
hammered out a draft treaty in Geneva early 
this year, This has been passed to the UN’s 
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Economic and Social Council. Next step would 
be a conference, early next year, to adopt 
the treaty. It could be in force within a year 
or two. 

One controversial aspect is likely to be the 
control over barbiturates, or sleeping pills. 
Some countries with major pharmaceutical 
industries—the United States among them— 
are ready to argue that less stringent con- 
trols should be applied to barbiturates than 
to amphetamines and the hallucinogenic 
drugs like LSD. 

Such measures as the new treaty on psy- 
chotropic drugs underline the constructive 
aspects of the UN role. But the UN can only 
draft the laws and guidelines. It has no 
power at its disposal to enforce them. 

There is little prospect of the UN’s becom- 
ing its own policeman of the international 
narcotics traffic. That puts the ball right 
back in the laps of individual governments. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
JOHN E. HORNE 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago a person well and favorably known to 
nearly every Member of this body made 
an important speech at the annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Conference 
of Savings & Loan Associations. 

I refer to John Horne, immediate past 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and now chairman of In- 
vestors Mortgage Insurance Co., an in- 
surer of conventional home mortgage 
loans. As many of you know, John was an 
outstanding Chairman who, prior to join- 
ing the Board, had established an envi- 
able reputation by his dedicated work 
with Congress and the executive branch 
in support of programs to assist small 
businesses and to make possible a better 
housed America. 

He was appropriately introduced by the 
president of the conference, James A. 
Sinclair, who is also president of First 
Federal Saving & Loan Association of 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

I ask that Mr. Sinclair’s introductory 
remarks and John’s speech be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

INTRODUCTION By JAMES A. SINCLAIR 

Our next speaker is John E. Horne, Chair- 
man of the Board of Investors Mortgage In- 
surance Company, an insurer of conventional 
home mortgage loans. He is a longtime 
friend of our industry. He first went to Wash- 
ington in 1947 as Administrative Assistant to 
Senator John Sparkman of Alabama, a power- 
ful and influential member of Congress who 
also has benefitted greatly the entire housing 
industry including those of us who supply 
home financing. 

John Horne was appointed a member of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board by President 
Kennedy in 1963 and was made Chairman by 
President Johnson in 1965. Both while with 
Senator Sparkman and as a member and 
Chairman of the Board, John worked closely 
with Congress in developinng legislation that 
is greatly benefitting our industry. In fact 
John contributed in great part to many of 
the programs that are proving so helpful to 
our industry today. 

Fortunately he retains a deep interest in 
our behalf and continues to assist in pro- 
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moting legislation designed to benefit the 
thrift industry. 

John is also a former Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, and a Phi 
Beta Kappa graduate of the University of 
Alabama. He was granted an Honorary Doctor 
of Laws degree by that institution on May 
31, just a few days ago. He is listed in Who's 
Who in America. We are glad to hear from a 
friend of many years. 


SPEECH BY JOHN E. HORNE 


President Sinclair, the Honorable Hal 
Clarke, Chairman Robert Holmes, President 
John Kleeb, ladies and gentlemen. 

I appreciate the gracious introduction, and 
I share your pride in your Regional Bank, its 
Board of Directors, and President Kleeb and 
his excellent staff. Also, I congratulate the 
members of the Seattle District Bank for 
your superior performance and integrity of 
operations, It is good that Hal Clarke, who is 
doing an excellent job on the Board in your 
behalf, can attend your convention and get 
at first hand the flavor of the excellent rec- 
ord you have made over the years. 

On your program this morning I am fol- 
lowing a real student of your industry, Nor- 
man Strunk—a trade executive of which 
there is none better. You'll understand if I 
feel some slight misgivings in speaking after 
one who has just given an outstanding talk. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
I appreciate being on your program. I do. 
Ever since 1947 when I became Administra- 
tive Assistant to Senator John Sparkman, 
working with the homebuilding and home 
financing industries has been a way of life 
with me. 

My activities, though, as you know have 
largely been legislative and administrative. 
Like you who have managed associations, I 
have experienced both frustration and satis- 
faction. And also like you I consider it a 
privilege to have labored over the years to 
enable the citizenry of this nation to prac- 
tice thrift in safety and to have a decent 
place in which to live. 

While the great amount of effort expended 
by so many in and out of government has 
meant a better life and improved home sur- 
roundings for tens of millions of our people, 
the job is far from being completed. Unfor- 
tunately, there are periods such as 1966 and 
1969, when not only is progress retarded but 
the gap between what is needed and what 
accomplished is widened. 

It was suggested that I express my views 
on the shortrange and the longrange outlook 
of housing generally and the savings and loan 
industry in particular, Understandably I am 
a bit timid in this undertaking because con- 
ditions change too rapidly these days for 
even the most erudite to predict with exact- 
ness, I'll begin with the statement that there 
is no reason now to believe the year 1970 
will show improvement over 1969 in housing 
Starts. In fact, many experts, including the 
National Association of Home Builders, fore- 
cast housing starts will be about 114 million 
or 15 percent less than the 1969 levels. Early 
in the year, though, I forecast approximately 
1,400,000 starts, and recently Secretary Rom- 
ney suggested the same number. Neither fig- 
ure would be adequate and, as I have indi- 
cated, the condition of our economy is so 
uncertain that one can only guess. 

As a well known housing economist wrote 
a few days ago under a heading entitled The 
“Heaven Help Us” Phase: 

“We are now at a stage in the current 
business cycle when patience is running out, 
confidence is weakening, frustration is epi- 
demic, and apprehension is growing. The per- 
vasive misgivings stem from the seeming in- 
effectiveness of measures so far taken to 
bring about a greater degree of price stability 
without disrupting orderly economic growth. 
Has the timing gone awry? Is the approach 
taken by the Administration a mistaken one? 
Can a recession be avoided? Must inflation be 
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accepted as a way of life? Such questions 
have recently been raised in numerous Con- 
gressional committee sessions. In virtually 
every such inquiry, the concern has focused 
on the downtrend in mortgage lending activ- 
ity and residential construction, which have 
been the most obvious although by no means 
the sole victims of monetary restraint; and 
a major point at issue has been that of how 
to relieve this troubled sector of the econ- 
omy.” 

As you know, Congress is showing concern 
over the critical housing shortage. The Execu- 
tive branch is also evidencing a deeper inter- 
est, and this is a primary reason I am some- 
what more optimistic than are some others 
as to the number of housing starts in 1970. 

I. confess, though, that my optimism may 
be unfounded. Obviously, the Administra- 
tion’s strategy is not developing as planned. 
There is disturbing evidence that inflation 
and accompanying loss of purchasing power 
will continue throughout the year. There is 
also evidence that the recent ease in credit 
and the overall increase in savings inflows 
will not be sustained. 

In this regard, as you know, there is com- 
plaint that despite prodding from most of 
the Republican Senators as well as Demo- 
crats, at least one Cabinet member, labor 
leaders, business leaders, the Chairman of the 
(Federal Reserve Board, and nearly all seg- 
ments of the home building industry includ- 
ing both Leagues of your industry, the Presi- 
dent so far has refused to utilize any part of 
the powers given him by Congress to im- 
pose credit controls, or wage and price con- 
trols. 

Speaking personally, the use of such powers 
to halt inflation would not be a partisan mat- 
ter. Members of both major political parties, 
in and out of government, have urged the 
use of these weapons. Of course their use has 
also been opposed, but this is the first time 
during this century that this nation has 
waged an expensive war without some form 
of credit or price and wage controls. Ad- 
mittedly they are not palatable to many of 
us if to any, but they are more acceptable in 
my opinion than is rapid erosion of purchas- 
ing power, spiraling unemployment, higher 
and higher prices, and all the other disad- 
vantages that ever increasing inflation en- 
tails. So far the economy has been slowed 
down, but not inflation. I read a quip a few 
days ago from one concerned person. He said, 
“The way inflation is running now, old folks 
can file for Social Security and bankruptcy 
at the same time.” 

Well, we have not reached that stage to 
any large degree, but because of factors to 
which I have made reference, and others, the 
Federal Reserve System most likely will not 
relax credit curbs as much as it otherwise 
would. 

Most certainly there will be less money 
than would otherwise be available for mort- 
gages, and home interest rates will decline 
less impressively, if at all, than predicted by 
some Administration spokesmen. And as you 
well know the cost of land, labor and building 
materials continues to rise and more and 
more families are frozen out of the residen- 
tial market, be it single homes or apartments. 

The major burden imposed by these condi- 
tions has fallen on the home builder, those 
who finance homes, and those in need of 
shelter. Perhaps current conditions were best 
summed up by my former boss and mine and 
your friend, Senator John Sparkman, on 
the Senate floor while managing the Emer- 
gency Housing Bill of 1970 a few days ago. 
He said, “The drop-off in housing starts comes 
at a time when (1) housing demand is at its 
highest level since World War II, (2) vacancy 
rates are the lowest since World War II, and 
(3) interest rates are the highest since the 
Civil War.” He also pointed out, “This situa- 
tion reflects poorly on the money managers 
of our economy. We seem to have plenty of 
money for office buildings, new plants, and 
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for all kinds of consumer frivolities, but not 
for homes.” 

Senator Sparkman’s bill would afford needy 
relief. A bill similar to the Sparkman measure 
but one that in some respects includes more 
help for your industry has been cleared by 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. That Committee, as you know, is 
chaired by another true friend of your in- 
dustry, Congressman Wright Patman. Since 
you have already been told their contents, 
I won't repeat what the two bills include. I 
will say that I believe many of the provisions 
will substantially benefit savings and loan 
associations and indeed all sectors of the 
home building industry. My guess is that the 
differences between the House and Senate 
versions will be easily resolved and the bill 
will be signed into law late this month or 
in early July. 

Despite, though, growing inflation and un- 
employment and other impeding factors, I 
still predict that residential starts in 1970 
will not fall far behind that of 1969—perhaps 
no more than 100,000 units. Among the rea- 
sons that influence my thinking are the 
following: 

1. Wider utilization of the Housing Act of 
1968. Rent and interest subsidies; improved 
methods to tap pension funds (GNMA); and 
the savings and loan packages that accord 
your industry many advantages never avail- 
able before are just several of the many 
tools offered by that Act. 

2. Continued financial assistance insofar 
as they can supply it from FNMA and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System. 

3. Improved savings flow to the thrift in- 
dustry. This could be temporary, but in my 
judgment the total net savings for 1970 will 
be appreciably greater than in 1969. 

4. Increased commitments to housing in 
1970 ($2 billion) made by commercial banks, 
insurance companies, and pension funds. 

5. The action taken in early 1970 to set 
higher minimums on Board and FNMA is- 
sues and Treasury bills in order to reduce 
the outflow of funds from the thrift indus- 
try. FNMA and the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration restrict their issues to $25,000. May- 
be the other agencies and the Treasury will 
raise their present denominations to a higher 
level. 

6. This being an election year, both Con- 
gress and the Administration are more likely 
to respond to pressures for housing. The 
1970 bill to which I have already referred 
is one of several evidences already shown. 

Time is slipping by though—already five 
months of 1970 are behind us—and some- 
how we must build a head of steam or Secre- 
tary Romney and I will have predicted in- 
correctly. A chief problem now is to find 
buyers who can afford the high prices. An- 
other is to bridge the time lag that inevit- 
ably occurs when there is a huge drop in 
homebuilding volume. Even so, it is obvious 
that most of your industry, at least today, 
feel more comfortable than a year ago. 

As to the longrange outlook for home 
building and home financing, there are sim- 
ply too many considerations even to list to 
say nothing of discussing them. 

Will Operation Breakthrough succeed? 

How can we better utilize land and thus 
reduce the cost of homes? 

How can we restore and maintain the inner 
city? 

What can be done to disperse both work- 
ers and industry from their present and often 
inadequate locations but have the two lo- 
cated close together to minimize the trans- 
portation problem? 

Until this is solved, how can we transport 
existing employees to their jobs? 

Can we build adequate shelter at prices 
they can afford for those families—about 
one-half the total—now priced out of 
housing? 

Do we have the will to establish a priority 
for housing and do whatever is necessary to 
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meet that priority even though there will be 
less money for other purposes? Far too long, 
builders and homebuyers have stood at the 
end of the credit line. 

Should we restructure our mortgage lend- 
ing facilities and procedures, including our 
specialized institutions? 

These are just a few of the many ques- 
tions concerning housing which this nation 
has to answer in the years immediately 
ahead. 

Perhaps some light on home financing will 
come from the Commission to be appointed 
by the President to study financial institu- 
tions and their role in the nation’s economy. 

Personally I have always believed that 
there is a compelling need for specialized 
institutions whose major responsibility is to 
finance housing. I also believe that such in- 
stitutions restricted in investment authority 
as they are, are entitled to special considera- 
tion by state and federal legislative au- 
thorities. In some ways special consideration 
has been granted, but not enough. For exam- 
ple, your industry must have more flexibility 
in action and broadened investment au- 
thority and in time you will have it. The 
legislation to which I have referred will be 
helpful, but it is not all inclusive as regards 
your needs. 

There is one more question I want to pose, 
and briefly discuss, If this industry is to con- 
tinue to be the main source of home financ- 
ing, if it is to remain a highly significant 
force in housing our citizens, it must have 
money. 

The question is—from where is that money 
to come, or how is it to be obtained? 

It cannot be secured by discontinuing Reg- 
ulation Q, at least not until savings and 
loan associations have been granted powers 
and concessions not now available to them. 
It is true that during the 1960's a long list 
of new investment authorities was given 
you. Among these is the authority to invest 
your liquidity in several items and not just 
government bonds and thus to increase your 
earnings; to finance mobile homes; and to 
establish service corporations which them- 
selves open many opportunities not other- 
wise permissible. But these and the others 
are not enough to enable you to pay as high 
rates for savings as banks could pay if Reg- 
ulation Q is removed, For many reasons, in- 
cluding their much greater permission to 
make short term investments, banks can earn 
more and thus pay more for deposits than 
can the thrift industry. 

Wider investment authority than presently 
allowed, tax reduction on interest paid de- 
positors, and all those things that make for 
full family services are among the added 
changes I have in mind, Several members of 
Congress have already introduced legislation 
that would exclude from taxation the first 
$750 of interest earned on deposits. The op- 
position to such legislation is based on the 
loss of tax revenue, but more tax revenue 
rather than less could be the result because of 
the resulting higher employment and in- 
creased profits made by various sectors of 
the home building industry, If currently 
proposed tax credit plans are rejected, per- 
haps we should get behind another plan 
adopted by some European countries. Under 
that plan, tax credit is given only to those 
depositors that invest in a home within five 
years after opening a savings account. How- 
ever, there are many variations of a tax credit 
plan—the important consideration is that we 
all support the principle and persuade Con- 
gress and the Administration to approve 
something that will be helpful. 

Competing institutions are increasingly be- 
coming more like financial supermarkets. 
Your associations must move in that direc- 
tion even if they do not go all the way. 

The 1966 experience taught several lessons. 
One is that under then existing restrictions 
on your industry, the commercial banks 
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could drain your savings and otherwise im- 
pair your viability. It was necessary for you 
to be allowed to pay more for savings than 
could banks and for bank rates to be set low 
enough that you can afford the differential. 
Fortunately, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
once they had the facts, understood the ne- 
cessity and agreed to it. As I have stated, dur- 
ing the 1960's legislative and administrative 
decisions were made that have moved your 
industry into a much stronger competitive 
position. However, the new advantages are 
not yet sufficient, in my opinion, to enable 
you as an industry to withstand wholly unre- 
stricted bank competition for funds. 

As much as I believe in utilizing the Home 
Loan Bank System for funding both for with- 
drawal and for expansion, I caution that we 
exploit even more fully than in the past the 
building of savings accounts. The Central 
Banking System and FNMA performed excep- 
tionally well in 1969 even though unfortu- 
nately part of the funds raised by those 
sources came from your associations. For- 
tunately, also, the Board began 1969 with a 
surplus of between $14 and $2 billion. I 
know from experience, though, that there are 
times when the System cannot raise all the 
money desired. The needs of the Treasury 
must always come first, and with the heavy 
funding that Department has to undertake 
the last half of this year I am afraid that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
FNMA would experience great difficulty in 
increasing their outlays to the degree they 
achieved in 1969. Let us hope your savings 
gains will make such an undertaking unnec- 


Moreover, the cost of System money is 
usually in excess of that paid depositors. The 
excess cost may appear to be compensated 
for by a subsidy, but we should bear in mind 
that the subsidy comes either from the stock- 
holder of the regional Bank, the undivided 
profits of the Bank, or as is now proposed 
in the 1970 Emergency Housing Act from 
Congressional appropriation. You may know 
that System borrowers have been subsidized 
since 1966, but understandably there is a 
limit as to how long and how much the 
System can sustain a subsidy. Thus I re- 
peat, let us use the System as necessary, but 
also let us make every effort to develop other 
sources of funds. 

One such source is funds from public au- 
thorities. Provision for this would be made 
in the bill recently approved by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. Another 
possible source is Treasury accounts. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of such accounts 
are maintained in banks. It seems appropri- 
ate that some of the funds be deposited in 
associations. Deposits of public funds and 
Treasury accounts could be handied in a 
manner to avoid liquidity problems. 

Still another source is to generate savings 
from all sectors of the home building in- 
dustry—the builder, the mortgage banker, 
the product manufacturer, the unions, and 
all their employees. My company is working 
intensively to encourage these sources to 
open savings accounts with the thrift indus- 
try. With a concerted effort on the part of 
us all, the results can be substantial. 

However, I continue to believe that we 
must continue to make supreme efforts to 
raise money from depositors. It was with 
this in mind that, among other provisions, 
we included in the Housing Act of 1968 the 
authority to permit a great variety of savings 
instruments in order to appeal to various 
groups; that we authorize consumer loans 
on many items of home furnishings, yet to 
be implemented by regulation; and that we 
authorize change in terminology from share 
accounts to deposits and from dividend to 
interest. 

I am fully aware that during very recent 
years, you have lost some of the advantages 
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you once enjoyed over other sources of 
competition. I see no likelihood that these 
advantages. will be restored soon if ever. I 
hope, though, that you can avoid, and I 
think you can, becoming nothing more than 
a conduit of funds raised by sources other 
than your own associations. 

In this connection I fear we have not done 
as effective a job of appealing to the youth 
market as we can. I know that the Savings 
and Loan Foundation has stressed the im- 
portance of this. Some of you have, and 
much of my Company’s expenditures are 
directed toward this area. The youth market 
is the major source of your potential growth 
and survival both for savings and for home 
sales in the years ahead. 

Already 52 percent of our population is 30 
years of age or under. Twenty-five percent 
is between 18 and 34 years old, During the 
1970's population growth is projected to be 
26,000,000 with the fastest gain between 20 
and 34 years of age. In fact, nearly 60 percent 
of the growth will occur in the young adult 
group—the age bracket in which people take 
their first jobs, get married, start families, 
and borrow and spend in a big way. It is 
estimated that 90 percent of this age group 
will buy their first home by age 35. 

The importance of reaching this market is 
further demonstrated by the fact that the 
average age of association savers today is 
between 45 and 50 years of age. These savers 
of course should not be neglected. To the 
contrary they, too, should be courted, but 
to sustain your savings it is necessary that 
those of younger age be tapped. 

It will be more difficult because they have 
far greater access to credit than did their 
elders, They have never experienced a depres- 
sion, In many ways they simply have differ- 
ent thoughts and use a different language 
than do your present savers. Yet people who 
want to do business with them today, or to- 
morrow, better learn how to talk to them 
today. We may not always agree with them, 
but we need them. They are a large part of 
our population, a major part of today’s mar- 
ket, and all of tomorrow’s. 

Just e! If even 5,000,000—less than 
one-fifth of those between 20 and 35 years 
of age—could be persuaded to save $25 per 
month the monthly inflow into your industry 
would be $125,000,000. The annual infiow 
would be $1,500,000,000. A savings of $50 per 
month would, of course, double this amount. 
For all practical purposes this would be new 
savings to you because hardly any of this 
age bracket has a savings account today. 

Or to give you another possibility: there 
are fifty-one million families in the United 
States. Twenty-two million of these families, 
or 43 percent, are in the 25 to 40 age group— 
a group among which there are relatively few 
savers. More than 40 percent of these twenty- 
two million families have incomes in excess 
of $13,000. Let us assume that 25 percent of 
them (534 million)—and this appears to be 
& conservative assumption—will buy a home 
costing at least $30,000 this vear or in the 
near future, and that the only way they can 
buy it is to save a 10 percent down payment. 
nls means saving $3,000 each or $16,500,000 
total. 

The potential plainly exists. The problem 
is how to reach them. There is proof that 
they can be reached, but how is another 
speech within itself. Other businesses are 
reaching them through various means. 

As I have stated, to persuade the youth 
market to save systematically for a down 
payment on a home, or whatever the cause 
may be, will not be easy. It is a challenge, 
though, that I commend to you. 

The Bank System and the industry have 
changed greatly during the last ten years— 
even the last five. The Regional Banks have 
been called upon to offer a greater variety 
of services to its members. This is as it 
should be. More case-by-case supervision is 
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now possible, and this enhances a more lib- 
eral branching and merging policy. In fact 
in 1968, 68 mergers were approved out of 71 
applications. 

Associations are being asked to help house 
the socially and financially disadvantaged. 
You can do so safely under the 1968 Housing 
Act. 

If you do not meet these and other chal- 
lenges that encompass the whole panorama 
of housing, other institutions will be created, 
and your industry could be relegated to 
financing mainly the upper income groups. 

Finally I want to emphasize that in my 
opinion the savings and loan industry is in 
its infancy as regards its potential growth 
and contribution to the national well-being. 
We need only to have the vision and the will 
to accept change, in fact to create change, 
in keeping with the nation’s needs, and to 
persuade federal and state authorities that 
efforts to make possible an adequately housed 
America under the private enterprise con- 
cept should be channeled largely through 
the thrift industry. 


RUSTY’S LETTER FROM 
VIETNAM 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent issue of the Examiner there ap- 
peared a letter from Pfc. Walter R. Wade, 
@ young constituent of ours who lives in 
Independence, Mo., but who is presently 
serving with Company C, 46th Engineer 
Battalion in South Vietnam. 

The parents, Mr. and Mrs. David Wade, 
608 Ponca Drive, Independence, Mo., 
asked the consent of their son to pub- 
lish his letter, which in my opinion, is 
one of the most revealing letters of the 
attitude of our servicemen about what 
it is really like in Vietnam. It tells how 
our brave young Americans wonder 
whether the Congress will cut off the 
money to provide them with supplies and 
the necessary funds to be assured they 
will have a chance to return home safely. 

Young Walter Wade is known to his 
parents as “Rusty.” In his letter he ex- 
plains how badly he felt to have to killa 
human being. He hastened to point out 
it was a matter of shoot and run and 
with six fellow Americans with him in a 
bunker he emphasized you do not run. 

I thought it was significant that Rusty 
told his parents that the South Viet- 
namese were good friends and believe 
they could win. In the next breath he 
asked himself the question, will the 
American public let us win? He indi- 
cated that we were so close to winning 
that if the Congress cut off the money 
and the people back home did not care 
any more about their troops in Vietnam, 
than to stop the funds, when he was dis- 
charged, he would feel like emigrating 
to Australia. 

Finally, our friend Rusty said some 
things in his letter to his parents that 
need to be said over and over and that 
is that our demonstrators over here 
should realize that every demonstration 
encourages “Charlie’—the Vietcong—to 
hold on 1 more day. One more day means 
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35 or 40 more American lives. No one 
could put it more eloquently than young 
Rusty Wade when he said the peace 
marches and moratoriums are killing my 
friends as surely as if they were Vietcong 
who pulled the triggers. 

In the newspaper account following 
the letter Mr. and Mrs. Wade added a 
note addressed to the editor. Therein 
they suggested they were not certain 
how much of the letter the editor would 
want to print, but they were certain their 
son and all the other sons deserve better 
than a riotous college minority com- 
plaining about their presence in South- 
east Asia. Mr. and Mrs. Wade emphasize 
these young soldiers are not in combat 
by their own choice. They are trying to 
do the job that, because of physical limi- 
tation of age and infirmity, those who 
are described as the establishment can- 
not accomplish. They added that it is 
most important that the older genera- 
tion support these men all the way to see 
they are brought back home safely. 

The letter from Rusty Wade to his 
parents follows: 

LETTER FROM PFC. WALTER “Rusty” WADE 

Mom anp Dap: Its monsoon here, and 
Tere 24 hours a day with 10-minute dry 
breaks. I’m back on full duty after my in- 
jury last month, but I may have to goin and 
get my back worked on. I can sit only lean- 
ing forward, otherwise I get a hard pain right 
in the center of my back. And I can only 


sleep on my side. I have some new scars, but 
oF Pand Joors better than I thought it 
would. The scars are where the shrapnel 
went through my left palm and out again— 
first one small, the second larger. But no 
booby traps have been set lately. We think 


Charlie’s hurting for explosives. But it is 
hard to sleep. I got two sticks of 60 percent 
nitro and wired it to the blasting cap off a 
trip flare and set it on my doorway when I 
go into the shack at night. But it blew the 
front of the shack off and cracked some roof 
beams when a rat tripped it. We were able 
to fix things up with some tin, though. 

I got back from medevac just in time for 
a three-hour mortar attack followed by & 
“human wave” ground assault. And I finally 
killed a human being when on guard week 
before last—maybe I got two, it was so quick. 
They each carried two pounds of C-4 (an ex- 
plosive) with grenade blasting caps, and it 
was shoot or run—and with six of our guys 
on a bunker with me, you don’t run. But it 
still took some thinking about. Not for long, 
though, because they came right back in 
short order, and I spotted and killed about a 
dozen more. We later counted 54 dead out- 
side the perimeter fence, but no bodies there 
by morning. It was pretty bad—the first 
really bad attack we've had here. They say 
that if I get one more zip (wound) I'll be 
eligible for three days off (R & R), but can’t 
go anywhere. I could probably sleep three 
days—if the back would let me, and they'd 
slow up on the shelling. 

It’s funny—I started out not wanting to 
get to know anyone over here. Now I keep 
getting shocks as old faces are gone and 
new recruits take their places. Seems a long 
time since I came over last December. We 
just got four new corba (helicopter) gun- 
ships (ours are in Cambodia) and that'll 
help. And you might tell our congressmen 
and senators that if they really want to be 
quitters, they can start by quitting their jobs. 
Over here, we need more money and weap- 
ons, not less. 

We live in a bog of angle-deep mud, and 
the monsoon has two more months to go. 
Maybe not much is going to happen now 
that the mud is here, although radio Hanol 
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says next month will see stepped-up attacks 
against American bases in South Vietnam. 
But if Charlie gets me I'll have earned my 
own ticket. I can't tell you now how many 
I've got, but its a two-figure number and the 
first number is high. I don't get sick about 
it anymore, although each alert I wonder if 
my number might come up today. I take it 
easy in the club, though (Serviceman’s 
Club) I never have more than two beers 
each night. We don’t have sodas anymore. 
I definitely don’t think that any more than 
two beers around here shows any sense. It’s 
for sure being drunk during an alert has 
cost some people the ultimate price. But I 
can understand it. It’s so hard to sit through 
a two-hour mortar attack and not die of 
fright. I don’t want to be a hard-core V.C. 
hater, but dammit, they keep pushing and 
shelling, and all we want to do is build a 
simple little road and get the hell out of 
here. Dad, I know you've been through this. 
What does one do when all I want to do is 
sleep, or mostly come home to my wife and 
six-month old baby girl, and forget this place 
ever was? But what can I do—we can’t quit 
here. The ARVNs (South Vietnamese Army) 
that built the asphalt plant beside us are 
good friends, and they believe we can win. 
But I wonder—will the American public let 
us? What a mess if we come so close only 
to have Congress cut off the money. If they 
do I'll feel like emigrating to Australia or 
some place when I get out of the army, if 
the people back home don’t care more than 
that. 

If they think they're tired and sick of this 
war, how about us over here? And we want 
to win. Why, oh why don't they bomb North 
Vietnam? And how can Cambodia be a V.C. 
staging and supply area and a neutral coun- 
try at the same time? They just help to keep 
us always on edge with their snipers and 
mortars and infiltrating. We never get as 
much as a couple of days rest. I’m terrified 
each morning that I'll trip a booby trap, 
and thankful each night I didn't. 

Doesn't every demonstrator over there 
realize he helps Charlie hold on one more 
day, at the cost of 35 to 40 U.S. lives, 70 to 
80 wounded, and three or four missing or 
presumed dead? Damn them with their peace 
marches and moratoriums. They're killing 
my friends as sure as if they were V.C. and 
pulled the triggers. 

But hell, I guess its nothing to write you 
folks about. Better close, and love, 

Your son, 
“Rustr.” 


NATURAL GAS SITUATION 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the poten- 
tially chilling fact in the natural gas 
situation is the drop in proved reserves 
in this country during the past 2 years. 

This means that while consumption is 
on the increase, our future ability to sus- 
tain that consumption is a matter of 
serious concern. Unless something is done 
quickly, shutdowns of industrial produc- 
tion in cold periods will occur in many 
Northern States, as they did in parts 
of Ohio last winter. More importantly, 
it will not be possible to expand the use 
of natural gas in industry in pursuit of 
our efforts to reduce air pollution. We 
are approaching an extremely serious 
problem, the nature of which is fore- 
cast in the following press release: 
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NATURAL Gas PROVED RESERVES Drop; Propuc- 
TION CLIMBS TO PEAK FIGURE 


New York, April 5.—The urgency of step- 
ping up oil and gas exploration was under- 
scored today when the American Gas Asso- 
ciation reported the nation’s proved natural 
gas reserves declined in 1969 for the second 
year in a row. 

The A.G.A. Committee on Natural Gas 
Reserves estimated year-end proved reserves 
at 275.1 trillion cubic feet compared with 
287.3 at the end of 1968. The committee, 
which has reported annually since 1946, is 
presently headed by John C. Jacobs, senior 
vice president, Texas Eastern Transmission 
Corp., Houston. 

This 4.2 percent drop resulted when pro- 
duction climbed 7.0 percent to a record 20.7 
trillion cubic feet, while gross additions to 
reserves totaled 8.4 trillion, compared with 
13.7 trillion a year earlier. 

“We are disappointed but not surprised 
by the reserve figures,” said J. W. Heiney, 
A.G.A. president. “Unless this situation is 
corrected, the natural gas industry will be 
severely hampered in its efforts to expand 
output to meet the rapidly growing demand. 
Similiarly, its contribution to combating air 
pollution, by providing a clean-burning fuel, 
will suffer.” 

Mr. Heiney, president of Indiana Gas Co., 
Inc., Indianapolis, emphasized that such & 
brake on the industry's ability to play its 
full part in the energy economy would be 
an artificially-induced shortage. Although 
proved gas reserves have declined, potential 
gas reserves—that is, gas believed to be in 
the ground but yet to be discovered—are 
larger now than ever before, 

The Potential Gas Committee, in a study 
released last summer by the Colorado School 
of Mines, estimated potential gas supply—in 
addition to proved reserves—to be 1,227 tril- 
lion cubic feet. Nearly double the commit- 
tee’s estimate of two years earlier, this would 
be sufficient supply to meet indicated needs 
into the 21st century. 

Proved reserves in Alaska, where vast po- 
tential gas deposits are believed to exist, 
are currently reported at 5.2 trillion cubic 
feet. This amount does not include estimates 
for the Prudhoe Bay area because of non- 
availability of data the committee requires 
to make such estimates. 

The gas industry has consistently urged 
Congress to strengthen exploration incen- 
tives. It is also in favor of retaining a quota 
system on oil imports, rather than adopting 
a tariff system which it believes would fur- 
ther discourage U.S. petroleum exploration 
and development. “Any decline in the search 
for oil would automatically reduce the search 
for gas,” Mr. Heiney said. “Yet, as the re- 
serves figures show, what the industry needs 
now more than anything else is more, not 
less, exploration.” 

The reserves committee also estimates that 
natural gas liquids reserves declined 455 
million barrels to 8.1 billion barrels with 
production reaching a record 736 million 
barrels. 

Canadian reserves, the Canadian Petroleum 
Association reported, climbed from 47.7 to 
52.0 trillion cubic feet despite peak produc- 
tion of 1.6 trillion. 

The five leading natural gas states ex- 
perienced reserves declines as follows: Texas, 
down from 119.0 trillion to 112.2; Louisiana, 
from 88.0 to 85.1; Oklahoma, from 18.3 to 
17.6; New Mexico, from 15.1 to 14.3; and 
Kansas, from 14.5 to 14.1. 

Concurrent with the A:G.A, report on nat- 
ural gas reserves, the American Petroleum 
Institute’s annual report indicated a con- 
tinuing decline in crude oil reserves. 

“The oil experience,” continued Mr. Heiney, 
“reminds us that this nation has an overall 
energy supply problem. In recent weeks sey- 
eral officials of the national administration 
have called attention to problems with elec- 
tric power, coal, and oil, There isn't just a 
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gas shortage. There's an energy shortage. 
And, as I have indicated, there are compelling 
public interest reasons why the solution to 
our particular part of the energy shortage 
should have top priority.” 


Summary, natural gas reserves 
(Millions of Cubic Feet—14.73 psia, at 
60° F.) 
Total proved reserves as of De- 
cember 31, 1968 


287, 349, 852 


Extensions and revisions of pre- 
vious estimate during 1969_-__ 

New reserves discovered in 1969. 

Net changes in underground 
storage during 1969 


4, 562, 228 
3, 812, 776 


Total proved reserves 
added and net changes 
in underground storage 


Total proved reserves as of 
December 31, 1968, and 
additions during 1969_. 295, 482,025 
Deduct production during 1969. 20,723, 190 


Total proved reserves of 
natural gas as of De- 
cember 31, 1969 275, 108, 835 
Natural gas liquids reserves 
(Thousands of Barrels of 42 U.S. Gallons) 
Total proved reserves as of De- 
cember 31, 1968 8, 598, 108 
Extensions and revisions of pre- 
vious estimate during 1969__ 
New reserves discovered in 1969_ 


213, 007 
68, 021 


Total proved reserves 
added in 1969 


Total proved reserves as of 
December 31, 1968, and 
new proved reserves 
added in 1969 

Deduct production during 1969 


8, 870, 136 
735, 962 


Total proved reserves of 
natural gas liquids as of 


December 31, 1969... 8,143,174 


MINORITY LEADER GERALD FORD 
CALLS FOR ACTION ON ENVIRON- 
MENTAL LEGISLATION 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the excellent speech of the 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp) to the Water and Wastewater 
Equipment. Manufacturers Association 
yesterday. 

The minority leader has candidly re- 
ported that the four major administra- 
tion water pollution bills are languishing 
in the House Public Works Committee. 
This is true in spite of the fact that the 
legislation is vital to a national attack 
on. pollution. 

The minority leader has also stated 
some hard facts about the economics of 
controlling pollution. He notes that the 
individual American is going to have to 
pay for controlling pollution whether it 
is through bond issues, increased taxes, 
or increased prices for consumer prod- 
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ucts. The basic issue of pollution control 
is, therefore, in the words of GERALD 
FORD: 

The extent to which Americans are willing 
to pay for restoring our environment. 


I commend this excellent statement to 
my colleagues in the House and I insert 
it in the Recorp following my remarks: 
ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R, FORD 

BEFORE THE WATER AND WASTEWATER EQUIP- 

MENT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION AT THE 

SHERATON PARK HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 

JUNE 24, 1970 

We meet in exciting—and trying—times. 

These are times when momentous decisions 
must be made—decisions today which will 
determine the quality of our lives tomorrow, 

This is a time for realistic assessment of 
our problems—a time for a resolve to solve 
those problems as quickly and expertly as 
possible. 

It is a time for positive action, for leader- 
ship, for creativity, and for boldness. 

The challenge of our times is to confront 
the great problems and to employ the Amer- 
ican genius needed to overcome them. 

How are we to do this? There must be cre- 
ated in our country a new feeling—a two- 
way cooperation between government and 
the people, a working together of one with 
the other toward needed solutions. 

Our federal government spends money in 
three basic areas: Defense, social welfare, and 
the environment. 

During the last few years our expenditures 
in these three areas have gotten out of bal- 
ance. 

Now we are cutting defense expenditures. 
We are spending more on human resource 
needs, And we are moving toward vast new 
expenditures aimed at restoring our environ- 
ment. 

What we are witnessing today is the grad- 
ual self-destruction of life as we know it on 
our planet. 

We have sent men to the moon but we 
have downgraded life on spaceship earth. Un- 
less we spend the next few years putting a 
tremendous effort and a large slice of our re- 
sources into housekeeping—into cleaning up 
the air we breathe and the water we drink— 
then life on our planet will cease to exist as 
we know it today. 

This isn't a job that government officials 
or nation’s lawmakers can do by themselves. 
If the people aren’t with us—if the people are 
not willing to pay the price—all is lost. 

I personally believe that the Nation has 
been aroused. I believe that during the last 
third of this century—perhaps by 1980—we 
can bring nature back into balance and start 
dealing effectively with the problems of out 
environment. 

The struggle begins with preservation of 
the natural resources and natural beauty of 
the land, and with the control of environ- 
mental pollution. It must extend to con- 
sideration of population control, the use of 
leisure, the pace and space of life. 

There is reason to feel encouraged. We have 
& national commitment to a restoration of 
our environment. 

On February 7, 1970, President Nixon pro- 
posed seven major bills designed to carry 
out pledges and recommendations he had set 
forth in his State of the Union and Environ- 
mental Messages to the Congress. 

The House has already approved two of 
those bills—the Clean Air Act, which 
strengthened federal air pollution control 
programs, and the Resource Recovery Act, 
which authorizes a three-year program to 
recommend incentives and regulations for 
reducing the volume of wastes by encourag- 
ing the recycling or easy disposal of con- 
sumer products. 

The parks and recreation legislation is still 
pending in the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, however, and no action has 
teen taken on the four environmental bills 
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turned over to the House Public Works 
Committee. 

The water pollution control legislation 
awaiting in the House Public Works Com- 
mittee is vital to a massive national attack 
on pollution of our lakes and streams. 

One of the bills would establish a $10 bil- 
lion federal-state-and-local program for the 
construction of waste treatment facilities 
over the next four years, with a reassessment 
of future needs in 1973. 

Another would establish an Environmen- 
tal Financing Authority to ensure that all 
municipalities needing treatment plants are 
able to finance local costs. 

A third would authorize the Secretary of 
Interior to develop comprehensive water 
quality programs and would grant the au- 
thority for swift enforcement. 

The fourth would authorize research, in- 
vestigation, training and demonstration 
projects to improve State and interstate pol- 
lution control programs, with greater flexi- 
bility provided for the grant programs. 

President Nixon has promised to “put mod- 
ern waste-treatment plants in every place 
needed to make our waters clean again.” He 
needs the help of Congress to keep that 
promise. 

Today I have some doubts that any of the 
four water pollution control bills will be en- 
acted into law this year. Probably the only 
action in the House Public Works Committee 
will be hearings on the two financing bills. 
Although I am informed prospects may be 
brightening in the House Committee on 
Public Works. I hope so. 

Meantime the House—this very after- 
noon—is taking up a public works appro- 
priation bill which includes $1 billion in new 
funds for construction of water waste treat- 
ment plants, with a carryover of $440 million 
from the current fiscal year. 

Assuming House approval of the committee 
recommendations, about $1.44 billion would 
be available for waste treatment construc- 
tion grants to the states during the next 
fiscal year. 

Up to $200 million of the new funds could 
be used to reimburse states like my own 
state of Michigan which have moved ahead 
rapidly to attack water pollution and are 
hoping the Federal Government will catch up 
with its share of the costs. 

As you probably know, Federal funds cover 
30 to 55 per cent of the cost of state and 
municipal water treatment plants. 

I am expecting an attempt on the House 
floor this afternoon to increase the appro- 
priation for waste treatment plant construc- 
tion from $1 billion to $1.25 billion, the full 
amount of the authorization. 

The appropriation will be made under the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966, which 
required states to establish standards for 
maintaining the quality of interstate and 
coastal waters. When approved by the Fed- 
eral Government, the standards become laws 
that the Federal Government can enforce if 
the states fail to adhere to them. 

The Administration enforcement bill fash- 
ions new Federal weapons to fight water pol- 
lution. It extends the Federal-State Water 
Quality Standards to include precise stand- 
ards for all industrial and municipal sources 
and provides court action for violation of the 
standards, Fines for violation of the stand- 
ards could run as high as $10,000 a day. 

The bill also extends pollution control au- 
thority to include all navigable waters, both 
interstate and intrastate, and provides op- 
erating grants of up to $30 million by 1975 
to state pollution control agencies. 

We must have effective enforcement of our 
pollution control laws if our talk of pollution 
control is not to be just that—talk. 

One of the most serious defects in our 
present system of water pollution control is 
the delay in taking an individual polluter to 
court. It now takes 18 months or longer to 
go through all the procedures involved before 
court action is possible. The hearing stage is 
at the root of the delaying action. 
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President Nixon would eliminate the hear- 
ing stage and take a case directly from an 
enforcement conference to the courts. I ap- 
plaud this move. 

I also favor the President’s attempt to give 
enforcement more clout by empowering the 
courts to impose fines of up to $10,000 a day 
for non-compliance with responsible water 
quality standards. 

Citizens groups across. the country are 
clamoring for action on environmental prob- 
lems. I fail to understand how the Congress 
can in all conscience put off action on the 
President's water pollution control program 
until next year. 

Concern has been building for some time 
about the environment. It is absolutely inex- 
cusable that water pollution control legisla- 
tion should be left on the shelf at a time 
when the problem is reaching crisis propor- 
tions. 

The environment has become a major po- 
litical issue—and properly so. I hope the con- 
servationists who have been demanding ac- 
tion will take note as to just who is sitting on 
the Administration’s much-needed water pol- 
lution control bills. 

We know that the cost of adequate water 
pollution control will be astronomical. That 
is all the more reason why we should begin 
the cleanup job in earnest now—not next 
year, but now. 

It is estimated that a really thorough job 
of cleaning the environment and protecting 
areas not yet damaged by man will be far 
more expensive than sending men to the 
moon. 

A report issued by the General Accounting 
Office indicates that an expenditure of $5.4 
billion to reduce water pollution in the past 
12 years has left the nation’s rivers and lakes 
as badly polluted as they were prior to the 
expenditure of those billions. This would 
indicate that we are paying out billions in 
water pollution control costs just to keep 
the pollution of our lakes and streams from 
getting worse. 

There is no question that Congress has 
been laggard in supplying sufficient funds to 
cover the Federal cost-share of the water 
pollution control effort. 

Of the $450 million authorized for 1968, 
Congress appropriated $203 million; of a $700 
million authorization for 1969, $214 million 
was appropriated; of an authorized $1 billion 
for 1970, Congress appropriated $800 million. 

What is needed now is a massive program 
of municipal waste treatment plant con- 
struction and a sharply accelerated program 
of pollution abatement through the prose- 
cution of individual polluters. 

According to the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, bringing the nation’s 
streams and lakes up to Federal standards 
would entail expenditures by 1973 of $8 bil- 
lion for sewage treatment plants, $6 to $7 
billion for sanitary collection sewers, and 
$2.6 to $4.6 billion for facilities to treat in- 
dustrial waste. These estimates do not in- 
clude the cost of separating existing storm 
and sanitary sewer systems, or debt service 
and operating costs. 

It is encouraging to note that industrial 
expenditures for pollution abatement have 
risen at a rate of 30 to 35 per cent in recent 
years. 

Of course a major problem in industrial 
pollution is that pollution abatement adds 
to the cost of doing business and affects 
profits. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
industry's emissions of wastes into public 
waterways are twice the volume of domestic 
wastes, and in some areas are even greater. 
Yet the average American thinks of water 
pollution control almost entirely in connec- 
tion with construction of sewage disposal 
plants. 

The Congress is very much aware of in- 
dustrial pollution of our lakes and streams 
and it is for that reason that the Federal 
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tax reform law allows for a five-year amorti- 
zation of certain pollution control facilities. 

The cost of controlling pollution is central 
to our environmental effort. 

Let us be honest about it. The individual 
American is going to foot this huge bill no 
matter how we decide to assess the cost. 

He will pay for it through bond issues and 
increased taxes, and he will pay for it in the 
increased price of consumer products. 

How willing is he to pay for cleaning up our 
environment? That is the question that must 
be answered as we embark on this environ- 
mental mission which is more costly than 
sending men to the moon. 

We can observe Earth Day ever year. We 
can listen to endless rhetoric about the very 
survival of mankind being at stake. But what 
is really at issue here is the extent to which 
Americans are willing to pay for restoring our 
environment. 

We had better be willing to pay the price, 
whatever it may be. For unless we move with- 
out delay to halt the destruction of our land, 
our water, and our air, our own children may 
see the last traces of earth’s beauty crushed 
beneath the weight of man’s waste and ruin, 

Our goal is clear: Cleaner water, cleaner 
air, cleaner countrysides, cleaner cities, 
cleaner suburbs—in short, a cleaner America. 

We had all better take our talents and our 
treasure and join with others in giving our- 
selves back America the beautiful. 

This will only come about through the 
power of the government and the people 
working together—through the power of the 
heart and the mind, the power of conscience 
and intellect, and the power of personal 
responsibility. 

This is the power that will clean our water 
and air. This is the power that will restore 
the America that our forefathers knew— 
America the Beautiful. 


A NATURAL GAS SHORTAGE 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in my continu- 
ing study of the serious implications of a 
natural gas shortage, I have come upon 
an excellent statement on the situation 
by Herbert D, Clay, president of the Na- 
tional Fuel Gas Co., to the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The statement relates to the effect of 
imports, but it deals in the general situ- 
ation as well and certainly indicates that 
positive governmental action is an im- 
mediate requirement if we are to avoid 
shutdowns of industry during the cold 
snaps next winter and thereafter. 

The statement follows: 

HEARINGS ON OIL IMPORT CONTROLS 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Herbert D. 
Clay. I am President of the. National Fuel 
Gas Company and Chairman of the Govern- 
ment Relations Committee of the American 
Gas Association. I am ap) g today on 
behalf of A.G.A. and the National Fuel Gas 
Company. Both organizations are greatly con- 
cerned about the domestic natural gas sup- 
ply situation and our ability to satisfy rap- 
idly increasing consumer demands. We feel 
that any national policy on Oil Import Con- 
trols will materially affect that supply situ- 
ation. 

We have today offered for the record a 
more detailed statement of our position on 
Oil Import Controls. However, I would like ta 
emphasize a few principal points in about a 
10-minute summary. 

A primary purpose of this brief oral state- 
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ment, Mr. Chairman, is to attempt to give 
this Subcommittee a concise, chronological 
account of the facts—especially those over 
the past year and one-half—which give rise 
to this growing concern, which in turn 
reaches its very peak today with the an- 
nouncement of the proved gas reserves esti- 
mates for 1969. 

First a word about those for whom I speak 
today. 

National Fuel Gas Company is a Public 
Utility Holding Company, whose subsidiary 
companies operate properties in Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, Western New York, and a 
small section in Eastern Ohio. This system 
proyides retail gas service to over 635,000 
customers in 468 communities with an esti- 
mated population of 2,300,000. The business 
and industrial centers of Buffalo and Nia- 
gara Falls in New York State, and of Erie 
and Sharon in Pennsylvania, are key markets 
in the service area: 

The American Gas Association is comprised 
of 345 member companies, including 254 gas 
distribution companies, 60 gas and electric 
distribution companies, 31 gas transmission 
companies and several thousand individual 
members: Over 41.5 million homes, busi- 
messes and industries in all 50 states are 
served with gas; the distribution companies 
in this Association serve 92% of these cus- 
tomers which include some 145,000,000 of our 
population. 

Thus, I am speaking essentially for the 
distribution segment of the gas industry. 
While some distributors have corporate 
diversifications which are related to oil and 
gas production, these are few in number, and 
comprise a very small portion of their total 
operations. So I believe Iam on sound ground 
in making the statement that A.G.A. mem- 
bers have no significant monetary axe to 
grind in this oil import issue—except the 
very vital one of adequate gas supply and 
the ability to continue to serve our con- 
sumers. 

This was our position in testimony last 
year before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and Senate Finance Committee on 
petroleum industry tax incentives. It was 
reaffirmed in our statement filed with the Oil 
Import Task Force on July 14, 1969. It is our 
position here today . 

But the matter of domestic natural gas 
supply is one of increasingly vital concern, 
It is a concern that did not develop overnight, 
but over an extended period of debate. Let 
me recount a few significant dates and points. 

During the late 1950's and the 1960's, the 
question of a possible gas supply problem 
was argued vigorously. And during this pe- 
riod, the drilling and exploration trends of 
the domestic petroleum industry declined 
sharply. Wildcat drilling and geophysical ac- 
tivity, which are considered the most sensi- 
tive measure of exploration operations, 
dropped 40% and 56% respectively between 
1956 and 1968; total wells drilled declined 
43%, and the number of active rotary rigs 
was off 55%. There was also a drastic drop 
in exploratory wells completed as gas pro- 
ducers from 909 in 1959 to 429 in 1968, a de- 
crease of 53%. A frequently discussed param- 
eter of supply and demand, the reserves-to- 
production ratio, also drifted steadily down- 
ward from over 21 in 1956 to less than 15 in 
1968. 

Then on December 16, 1968, about a year 
and a half ago, the American Gas Association, 
through a letter from its then President W. 
Morton Jacobs to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, took what was admittedly an ex- 
traordinary step. As Commissioner John 
Carver pointed out in a speech last month on 
March 5, this was one of four major “turning 
points, or new direction dates” since passage 
of the Natural Gas Act of 1938. 

The A.GA. letter said distributors were 
haying difficulty in contracting for increases 
in long-term gas supplies and recommended 
that the Federal Power Commission act to 
provide additional economic incentives for 
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exploration and development. This meant 
higher field prices which most distributors 
had in the past vigorously resisted. Mr, 
Carver noted that “its significance was recog- 
nized by the Commission. Until then, the 
distributor group had been aligned as an ad- 
versary of the producer group.” 

This was neither a timid nor a reckless 
step by A.G.A. There were many known and 
predictable ramifications. It was taken only 
after very careful consideration. In major 
public interest or government matters, no 
one likes to do an about face. But it was 
deemed necessary at that time, and events 
have supported that decision. 

This “extraordinary step” was followed by 
the annual report of the A.G.A, reserves com- 
mittee in April 1969 which, for the first time 
since reserves had been reported over the 
past 23 years, revealed a deficit. By deficit, I 
mean that the gross additions to proved re- 
serves were less than gas produced—and by a 
very substantial 40%. Production in 1968 was 
19.4 trillion cubic feet and only 13.8 trillion 
cubic feet of new reserves were added, a 
deficit of 5.6 trillion cubic feet. 

This was a very significant development. 
Even though the reserves-to-production ratio 
was declining to what many thought were 
dangerously low levels, there were numer- 
ous and prominent voices in the gas indus- 
try which contended that there was no real 
cause for concern so long as new reserves 
added each year kept up with actual produc- 
tion. So in April 1969, we reached that point 
of “real cause for concern,” because reserves 
added did not keep up. We found less than 
we produced—40% less. 

Then in June 1969, 10 distributor execu- 
tives, representing about 40% of the total 
meters served by the gas industry, met with 
the full Federal Power Commission at the 
Commission’s invitation, and reaffirmed that 
they could experience actual—although iso- 
lated—shortages this past winter (1969-70) 
and real problems this coming winter. 

These predictions of some shortages this 
winter were borne out. Certain gas com- 
panies in the heart of the industrial midwest 
curtailed their activities for new business and 
began to deny accounts which they had 
sought for years. One company had to shut 
down some major industrial plants for 6 days 
during the peak January cold spell—the first 
time that had ever happened. A north-cen- 
tral pipeline withdraw a major expansion pro- 
posal for lack of supply. Evidence of actual 
shortage was no longer theoretical or pro- 
spective. It was here! 

As to the real problems of next winter— 
and in future years—I cite the 1969 esti- 
mates of the A.G.A. Gas Reserves Commit- 
tee, which were released today. This release 
date is only coincidental with my appearance 
here, but I hope it will help me to illustrate 
the domestic gas industry's supply concern. 

Production in 1969 was 20.7 trillion cubic 
feet. Additions to reserves were only 8.4 tril- 
lion cubic feet. This is the second consecutive 
annual deficit, and this time by a startling 
12.3 trillion cubic feet, or 60%. 

Suffice it to say, there is no doubt whatso- 
ever that we have a serious domestic natural 
gas shortage. We think this is a problem 
capable of solution. But the most economic 
and the most expeditious solution is a time- 
ly drilling effort aimed at the vast domestic 
potential natural gas supplies. Estimates of 
this potential for the “lower 48 states,” that 
is, excluding Alaska, range upward from 750 
trillion cubic feet. This compares with pres- 
ent proved reserves of 275 trillion cubic feet. 
But this vitally needed domestic drilling ef- 
fort will only be further set back if a change 
in oil import controls attracts capital away 
from the domestic scene and towards foreign 
supply areas. 

We in the gas industry used to worry a lot 
about acknowledging our supply problems 
for fear that our competitors would take ad- 
vantage and gain the marketing momentum 
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even after we had solved our problems. Now 
we find that our competitors seem to have 
equal or greater supply problems. Various 
government officials have commented on this 
recently. 

There isn't just a gas shortage. There's an 
energy shortage. And there are impelling 
public interest reasons why the solution to 
our particular part of the energy shortage 
should have top priority. 

In addition to the fact that gas is a con- 
venient, dependable, and economical fuel, 
it offers a very positive contribution to the 
growing national concern about environ- 
ment. Natural gas is clean burning. It doesn’t 
create air or water pollution. As to aesthetics, 
gas facilities seldom offend the eye because 
the 890,000 mile pipeline network is almost 
entirely underground from wellhead to 
burner tip. 

Natural gas is a most valuable domestic 
natural resource. In this era when environ- 
ment and consumerism are national bywords, 
the discovery and development of natural 
gas should be encouraged, not discouraged. 
It is our position that the proposed tariff 
system on oil imports would only serve to 
discourage the badly needed development of 
gas reserves, 


GOD SAVE THE GOOD OLD 
“DELTA QUEEN” 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the paddle- 
wheel boats which plied the Mississippi 
and other major rivers of this Nation 
played an important role in the opening 
of the West and the growth of our coun- 
try. 

In many ways they were also the cen- 
ter of life for the inhabitants of the river 
towns, providing entertainment and a tie 
with other parts of the land. 

There remains in the United States 
only one overnight passenger paddle- 
wheel steamboat. She is the Delta Queen 
and regularly makes the trip up and down 
the Mississippi, affording the opportunity 
for a few lucky passengers to catch a 
glimpse of the beauty of America’s past. 

Her superstructure is of wooden con- 
struction, in the traditional fashion, but 
she will soon be forced off the river un- 
less Congress acts swiftly, because the 
Safety at Sea Act requires steel. The pro- 
visions of this act should never have been 
applied to the Delta Queen in the first 
place. They were designed for ocean- 
going vessels. 

I recently introduced a bill which would 
correct this legislative mistake by ex- 
empting the Delta Queen from this act 
and preserving her from extinction. I 
have been gratified by the support I have 
received in this effort. In Clinton, Iowa, 
for example, over 900 people signed a 
petition to save the Delta Queen. 

I sincerely hope that this bill will re- 
ceive speedy and affirmative action by 
the Congress so that the Delta Queen may 
continue to inspire future generations of 
Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, a recent article in the 
Davenport, Iowa, Times-Democrat vivid- 
ly describes what the Delta Queen means 
to America. 

The article follows: 
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Gop SAVE THE Goop OLD DELTA QUEEN 
(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 


Unless Congress does something between 
now and Nov, 2, the Delta Queen, the last 
real packet on the Mississippi River sys- 
tem, gets the ax from Uncle Sam. 

The reason is ridiculous. A government 
agency has decreed that the “safety-at-sea” 
regulations, which outlaw any ship carry- 
ing more than 50 overnight passengers if it 
is not built entirely out of steel, must apply 
to riverboats as well. 

For four years the Delta Queen has been 
operating under a temporary congressional 
reprieve. The Queen’s hull is steel. But its 
superstructure, in the tradition of riverboats, 
is wood. The noble curved staircase is ma- 
hogany trimmed with brass. The deck is 
hand-pegged ironwood. The 28-foot stern 
wheel is made of planking, and the cabins 
are paneled in oak. 

The Green Line of Cincinnati, which sends 
the Delta Queen on cruises down the Ohio 
and Mississippi and up the Tennessee and 
Cumberland, has made a valiant effort to 
meet the government demands, 

Only two shipyards even bid on plans for 
an all-steel, diesel-electric monstrosity. The 
estimated cost was $10 million. Not many 
American river-lovers could afford the fares 
necessary to amortize such an investment. 

The safety-at-sea regulations were de- 
signed to protect passengers hundreds of 
miles from land and hours from help. A 
riverboat runs between river banks. Sure, 
there’s some fire danger in a wooden super- 
structure. There is also a little danger in 
stacking up a dozen 707s over O'Hare on a 
night when the birds are walking. There’s 
some danger in walking the streets of 
Washington in daylight. 

To knock off the Delta Queen because 
of a law designed for ocean liners would 
be like pulling down the Tower of London 
because it doesn’t meet city fire escape reg- 
ulations for public places. 

No one would think of allowing passengers 
to hang on the outside of a New York City 
bus, but people hang all over San Fran- 
cisco’s wonderful cable cars. If we are going 
to keep any flayor in America, somewhere 
there must be an area of common sense. 

The Delta Queen, as all river buffs know, 
was not born to the inland rivers at all. She 
started life in 1926 on the overnight Sacra- 
mento-San Francisco run. Still, she looks 
like a riverboat except to us purists who 
would prefer the pilot house farther aft be- 
hind twin smokestacks abreast. She has & 
calliope, so she’s really a@ hybrid of the 
Eclipse and the Cotton Blossom. 

The Delta Queen goes eight miles an hour. 
She would drive the jet set bats. In his “life 
on the Mississippi.” Mark Twain claims that 
he served as pilot on the John J. Roe, a boat 
so slow that they changed watches three 
times in a five-mile stretch, When the boat 
finally sank, he swore it was five years before 
the owner heard of it, 

Even the Robert E. Lee, in its record- 
breaking 1870 race with the Natchez, took 
three days, 18 hours and 14 minutes to run 
the 1,218 miles from New Orleans to St. 
Louis. 

The river is not for speed, but for an ex- 
perience unlike any other travel adventure. 
On a boat breasting a stiff current, go-go 
types glare at the banks and chew their nails. 
River-lovers are relaxed. Steamboat captain 
Fred Way puts it this way: 

“They exist on a continent of their own, 
secure and steadfast; the boat is stationary; 
the shores do the moving, advancing, sliding 
by, retreating. The mountains slide apart 
and close again. You will wonder as you step 
ashore, suitcase in hand, whether you are 
entering the world of reality or departing 
from it.” 

I never rode the Delta Queen, although 
I’ve been aboard her at Cincinnati and New 
Orleans. But once I helped pilot 600 feet 
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of gasoline barges from Louisville to Baton 
Rouge, and by the time the five days ended 
I was a mainline addict. 

The Ohio and the Mississippi above Alton 
are a series of beautiful slack-water lakes 
divided by dams and locks. But the lower 
Mississippi is a fractious beast for which 
charts are useless—gnawing at Tennessee, 
building up Arkansas, eating islands, piling 
up reefs, cutting new chutes, leaving isolat- 
ed oxbows. 

Most of the time you float through utter 
wilderness, for the flood plain between the 
levees is chancy land, given over to cypress 
and cottonwood, mysterious pools and 
Spanish moss. Beyond the levees there may 
be cities and super roads and locomotive 
horns and people standing in line. The river 
hears only the call of the heron, the splash 
of the muskrat and the gurgle of brown 
waters around the snag. 

We need these things. 
God save the Delta Queen 


PRINCE EDWARD ACADEMY 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, on Friday 
night, June 5, I had the privilege of at- 
tending the graduation exercises of the 
seniors of the Prince Edward Academy 
at Farmville, Va. I am indeed proud of 
the academy and the wonderful work 
that it is doing in ecucating many of the 
young people of Prince Edward County 
and some of the young people in adjoin- 
ing areas. 

When we are informed by the news 
media of the criminals assaulting citizens 
on our streets with impunity, crowds 
blocking the thoroughfares with demon- 
strations and marches, mobs burning and 
looting in our cities, students disrupting 
education in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities, I fear for the future of our Na- 
tion but sitting there in the audience 
during the graduation exercises of the 
Prince Edward Academy, I realized that 
many, many of our young people are 
dedicated to America and its great heri- 
tage. Here were a group of students who 
desired an education, who worked to ob- 
tain an education, whose parents sacri- 
ficed that these children might receive an 
education, that these young boys and 
girls might be equipped to go out into 
the world as God-fearing, liberty-loving, 
loyal citizens of America equipped to 
measure up to their responsibilities, du- 
ties, and obligations as citizens of a 
great nation coming from an area whose 
people inherently believe in good gov- 
ernment, in law and order and that the 
best governed are the least governed, that 
it never was intended that the Govern- 
ment should take care of the people but 
rather that the people should support 
the Government. These young men and 
women were graduating from one of the 
finest schools in the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, made possible by the work, de- 
termination, and sacrifice on the part of 
many, many people who under great 
hardship and handicaps developed an 
educational system from scratch and sec- 
ond to none in our area. 
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I commend the graduates and all those 
who had a part in making these gradua- 
tion exercises possible. 

Mr. Speaker, an intricate part of the 
graduation exercises was an outstanding 
address by one of the students, Fred 
Hutcheson Hanbury, senior class speaker 
and treasurer of his class. The address 
is well prepared. It points out some of 
the problems confronting our people to- 
day. It impressed me so that I would like 
to share that address with all the Mem- 
bers of the Congress and others who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. He is a young 
man who has done better than well in 
school pointing out to us the pitfalls and 
giving us some sound advice. I commend 
it to those who are interested in the 
young people of today and who are deter- 
mined to make tomorrow a better place 
in which to live. 

Mr. Speaker, the address of Fred 
Hutcheson Hanbury, who is a wonderful 
student and is to be commended for 
applying himself so well, is as follows: 


Mr. Helms, Dr. Hargrove, Mr. Redd, Mr. 
Kindle, Faculty, Parents, Guests, and Fellow 
Classmates: 

It seems strange that we should use the 
word “commencement” to designate the day 
on which we set aside the school work we 
have carried for so many happy years. “Com- 
pletion” would seem to be a more appropriate 
term. 

But that would not be life, for in this 
world, everything that marks an end, also 
marks a beginning. The end of a day is the 
commencement of another. The end of a task, 
the beginning of a new one. The tree blos- 
soms, bears fruit, sheds its foliage, and im- 
mediately begins preparation for another 
crop. 

So it is with our education. What we have 
learned at school, valuable as it is, is only 
the beginning, The end of our schoo] work 
merely means the commencement of these 
experiences which will put to. the test the 
principles we have learned. 

Tonight, graduating classes all over the 
country are entering a world of student un- 
rest and campus disorders, which are a major 
concern to all of us. With this in mind, some 
people tend to denounce the younger genera- 
tion as the cause of it all. Others take the 
opposing viewpoint that the on-coming gen- 
eration is far superior in education and in 
knowledge of current affairs than their par- 
ents were at that time. 

The real question is the underlying cause 
of the campus troubles today. It appears that 
students have become the self-appointed 
destroyers. They are aware of injustice: they 
want action; and action without experience 
simply means destruction. Having learned to 
destroy, they feel that’s all it takes. DE- 
STROY! Two very popular answers to this 
question are over affluence and a permis- 
sive society, Even though we are speaking 
of a very small minority here, it is said 
that the youth of today are over indulged 
with benefits such as cars and allowances. 
The same applies to the permissive restric- 
tions placed on them by parents which al- 
low them total freedom in making their own 
decisions. 

With this background picture of society, 
our Senior Class selected a very positive 
motto which it feels is indicative of its 
youth, “We believe in minds that think, 
hearts that love, and hands that work.” Let 
us analyze each portion of this motto as it 
applies to our lives. 

First, We Believe in minds that think. 
Whether or not we have derived all the 
benefits from our classes is a matter be- 
tween us and our conscience. Up to this 
time, our work has been directed and made 
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as easy and beneficial as trained minds 
could make it. From now on we must rely 
more and more upon our own efforts. The 
good we derive from our high schoo] work 
will depend entirely on us. The success we 
make of our careers will likewise be due to 
our own initiative. 

We have seen minds like Von Braun, 
Roosevelt, Lincoln, Edison, and Jefferson 
make their contribution to this world. These 
original thinkers seem to have certain things 
in common. First, there is the desire and 
ability to create—to do something original— 
something no one has ever done before. Sec- 
ond, there is the quality of persistence, the 
urge to keep going until it is finished, regard- 
less of surroundings, poverty, or health. 
Third, there is that dissatisfaction which 
seems to be standard equipment of these 
men. Regardless of how outanding their 
work appears to the world, they themselves 
were never satisfied with it and were sure 
that if they had it to do over they could 
have done a better job. Thinking minds are 
the blueprint for action. As we are controlled 
and completely governed by our thoughts, 
far greater care should be given to what we 
put into our minds than to what we eat and 
Wear. 

We have millions who are affected with 
mental laziness—those who are satisfied. 
They are easy thinkers. When a raw thought 
is given to them, they find it much easier 
to agree than to question it, And this is dan- 
gerous, especially if the idea is a bad one. 

In the final analysis, we alone are respon- 
sible for our thoughts. We alone decide upon 
the choice of thinking that completely con- 
trols our life. We decide whether our 
thoughts are to be constructive or destruc- 
tive, or whether they will be translated into 
good or evil action. 

The Edisons and Einsteins were the long 
range thinkers of yesterday. What we want 
from the 1970 graduating class: Some long 
range thinkers of today. 

The second portion of our motto: We be- 
lieve in hearts that love. Several years ago 
there was a very popular song entitled “What 
This World Needs Is Love”. Included in its 
lyrics was the phrase "That’s the only thing 
there is too little of.” What we need as grad- 
uating seniors is love—love for country and 
fellowman. Why is it so unfashionable to 
choke up with tears as the flag goes by? 
Why is it so unfashionable to beam with 
pride as our nation achieves greatness? Why 
is it so unfashionable to pray for the safety 
of our astronauts and soldiers in Vietnam? 

As 8th graders read Edward Hale’s “The 
Man Without A Country”. Philip Nolan was 
a hot-headed youth with s sharp tongue. He 
made a rash statement before a military 
court as he said, “Dam it. I wish I may never 
hear of the United States again. Dam the 
United States.” His wish was carried out as 
he spent a lonely life on a vessel at sea. When 
he died, the Captain found a slip of paper 
on which was written the following, “He 
loved his country as no other man has loved 
it, but no man deserved less at her hand.” 
Philip Nolan did not appreciate his country 
until it was taken from him, We, as the Class 
of 1970, must not be apathetic. We must be 
willing to fight and even die, and love it as 
those before us have done, If Americans 
don't wake up, they will soon discover their 
nation has been snatched from them, Then 
it will be too late to appreciate her. 

Our world today is bound together by a 
system of communications. We can no longer 
ignore the fate of people half-way around 
the world nor can we live in an isolated 
state. In the story of the Good Samaritan we 
are told to be a neighbor to all mankind, 
regardless of religious beliefs, race, color or 
creed. As Seniors, we must accept the chal- 
lenge to love our fellowmen. May we be like 
Lee who loved his Virginia, Churchill who 
loved his England, and Schweitzer who loved 
his Africa. Grant that we may put out of our 
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hearts all the hatred, prejudice, and selfish- 
ness, and make love the ruling motive of our 
lives. 

The final portion of our motto: “We be- 
lieve in hands that work.” Man must work. 
But he can either work grudgingly, or he may 
work gratefully; he may work as a man, or 
he may work as a machine. There is no work 
so rude that he may not exalt it; no work 
so impassive that he may not breathe a soul 
into it; no work so dull that he may not en~ 
liven it. 

Let’s divide the people of the world into 
three classes: There are few who work and 
make things happen; There are many who 
watch things happen; and the vast majority 
who have no idea of what happens. We need 
more people who are willing to work to make 
things happen. Creative, inventive, original 
work is grueling hard work. It involves a 
persistence and a love of work with which 
few men are gifted, and is seldom accom- 
plished except under pressure. 

We frequently hear expressed the state- 
ment that pioneering days are over; that all 
the land and water have been discovered; all 
the wilderness explored, and all the great ma- 
chines invented, however, our educational 
system is the result of all this work. It is like 
the foundation of a building which we fix 
ready for our use. We have only to accept it; 
to take advantage of the work of others over 
the centuries which have preceded us, build- 
ing as high as we wish, and giving our struc- 
ture what form we desire it to take. 

In the true sense, we are still pioneers in 
a world yet filled with adventure and ro- 
mance, As long as we have ambition and 
dreams, there will be pioneers in every field 
of endeavor. When such dreaming stops, civ- 
ilization will cease to be. If we wish to be 
one of these pioneers, the surest way to at- 
tain that end is to accept the work already 
done by those who preceded us. Then we 
must continue to work, The better the foun- 
dation we lay now, the better will be the 
structure which we can build upon it. In 
speaking to the Class of 1970, we must be 
willing to work for our dreams and goals. 
There is no record of anybody ever being 
drowned in sweat. 

With our motto: “We believe in minds that 
think, hearts that love, and hands that 
work,” we are well equipped. The fact that 
we are receiving our diplomas tonight proved 
that we have intelligence, that we are con- 
cerned, that we know how to work, and that 
we are ambitious. These qualities should 
carry us far. This is best illustrated in the 
words of Robert Browning as he said, “A 
man’s reach must exceed his grasp Or what’s 
a heaven for.” 

As we leave the school doors for the last 
time and commence to a larger life, may our 
hopes and dreams be realized to the fullest 
degree. In years to come, may our names 
reflect credit upon Prince Edward Academy 
which has been our home during the forma- 
tive period of our life. Thank you. 


PRIVACY AND THE AGE OF 
COMPUTERS 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the process of legislative re- 
organization, computer services will be- 
come increasingly important assets to the 
Congress. This is not only the space age, 
but we are also invloved in “the com- 
puter age.” The computer will provide 
fantastic benefits to mankind in increas- 
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ing the efficiency of man’s work and in 
supplying him with ready and almost in- 
stant access to the accumulated knowl- 
edge of history. 

Of course, the computer also poses a 
potential threat to our privacy without 
adequate controls of the use of such in- 
formation. 

This subject, which is both fascinating 
and important, is discussed in what I be- 
lieve was an excellent speech by Robert 
P. Henderson, vice president and general 
manager of the Electronic Data Process- 
ing Division of Honeywell, Inc., on June 
9 before a national symposium of the Na- 
tional Archives and Record Service— 
GSA—in Washington, D.C. His company, 
which is a national leader in the com- 
puter field, is located in Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., in my district. I am privileged to 
insert the speech in the RECORD. 

It is thought provoking, and a major 
contribution to our understanding of the 
possibilities ahead in “the computer age.” 
I recommend it strongly as important 
reading to my colleagues. The text fol- 
lows: 


RECORDKEEPING IN THE SPACE AGE 
(By Robert P. Henderson) 


It is a great pleasure to be here with all 
of you today, and to have this opportunity to 
discuss some of the problems and oppor- 
tunities that we share in this very vital area 
of “Recordkeeping in the Space Age.” 

Space age? Yes, we certainly have entered 
this most adventurous era in man’s history. 
But I can’t help feeling that an even more 
meaningful description of the time in which 
we now live is “The Computer Age.” 

I don't say that just because computers are 
my field and my overriding interest. I say it 
because I think that the computer already 
exerts—and will increasingly exert—a more 
compelling influence on the life of the av- 
erage citizen than the exploration of space— 
as thrilling as that may be. In fact, it hardly 
needs saying that there would not be any 
space program without the technological ad- 
vances which we loosely lump under the 
heading of “computers.” 

Precisely because the computer's potential 
effects on society are so important, it has 
generated a good deal of controversy. 

On the one hand the computer is seen as 
the great servant of mankind. It has come 
along just when it is most needed to help 
solve many of the complex social and eco- 
nomic problems which threaten to over- 
whelm us today. It is a miraculous extension 
of man's intellect, with implications so broad 
that no one can even begin to predict its 
ultimate uses. 

That’s one view of the computer—but by 
no means the only one. 

The man on the street, with only a vague 
comprehension of it as some sort of mechan- 
ical brain, may regard it as a threat to his 
job. Or he may see it as an impersonal com- 
pounder of errors that show up from time 
to time on various printed statements—an 
inhuman device designed to frustrate him 
by his inability to get past it to the very 
human person who is really responsible for 
the mistakes. 

If that sort of view represented the only 
criticism of the computer, there wouldn't be 
too much for us to worry about. It is easy 
to demonstrate that computers create far 
more jobs than they eliminate. And the 
errors blamed on them are indeed chargeable 
to people who probably would have com- 
mitted them even if the computer had never 
been invented. 

There is criticism, however, of an entirely 
different sort that does worry me. It comes 
from some very learned and thoughtful 
people. They don’t see the computer as a 
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monster, which it is not. They don’t see it 
as the ultimate master of mankind, which 
it will never be. They see it, rather, as fa- 
cilitating radical realignment of knowledge— 
and therefore of power. This they regard as 
a very dangerous possibility—and so do I: 
a new sort of computerized power politics. 
But I don't regard it as inevitable, so what 
I'd like to get across to you today are some 
personal observations about future computer 
developments in four areas: 

First, the great benefits that lie ahead of 
us; 
Second, the dangerous side effects that 
could threaten some of our prized individual 
freedoms; 

Third, what can be done—and must be 
done—to avoid that sort of perversion of 
computer technology; and 

Fourth, steps already being taken to insure 
that the computer always serves the individ- 
ual and never the other way around. 

In their potential benefit to society, com- 
puters today are ready to take off in a big 
way. Most of our ideas about them in the 
60s need to be discarded or at least radically 
revised. Arthur Humphreys, managing direc- 
tor of International Computers, Limited, in 
England, has pointed out that we must stop 
thinking of computers merely as a way to 
save money. In their ability to perform far 
more demanding and complex assignments 
than they have ever been given, computers 
have become a means of making money—of 
creating new wealth. 

In the past a great deal of effort has been 
directed toward making the most efficient use 
of computers as they existed. This was fine 
for miscellaneous back office applications, 
but now managers must think of developing 
computer systems that are specifically geared 
to their needs and the needs of the people 
who work for them. It is the decision-making 
process that should receive major attention. 
Some observers—including Mr. Humphreys— 
even forsee the old functions of programming 
passing from the picture. 

How will this happen? We will see sys- 
tems analysts working directly with individ- 
ual line managers. By learning to under- 
stand managers’ problems in the light of 
practical day-to-day business, the analysts 
can evolve appropriate solutions through the 
establishment and manipulation of data by 
computer. 

Thus it will be people who best under- 
stand management's problems who see a data 
System through from conception to imple- 
mentation, With this close user involvement, 
there will be little or no need for interven- 
ing technical or programming specialists. 

Up to now the computer industry has had 
very limited success in persuading manage- 
ment to utilize computer-processed data in 
their decisionmaking. And I think much of 
management's resistance has been because 
they didn’t know how to change the way they 
called for information. New management in- 
formation systems will be more practical. 
They will conform to the reality of the hu- 
man beings they are devised to serve. And 
the result will be an invaluable data base 
for an organization's operational and plan- 
ning activities. In fact, I would hope to see 
it providing information on day-to-day op- 
erations to a point where managers feel un- 
able to function efficiently without constant 
updating of the data base. 

In this way the computer will become a 
true management innovation, giving execu- 
tives the time for deeper and more astute 
consideration of their decisions. You might 
say it will even put them a bit on the spot— 
by relleving them of any excuses for not ex- 
ercising the highest degree of creative think- 
ing and good judgment. Flying by the seat of 
your pants will be out. 

Another extremely significant develop- 
ment in the "70s will be the linking together 
of the isolated and independent computer 
systems of the last decade. Data and pro- 
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grams will begin to flow together in enormous 
national—and even international—data grids. 


This becomes possible through two impor-; 


tant advances in computer technology: 

First, new time-sharing potential permits 
simultaneous on-line access to many users 
at remotely located terminals; 

Second, mass memories are becoming avail- 
able with a capacity for files of almost un- 
limited size, 

One of the great benefits of these large 
new computer systems will be their ready ac- 
cess to many people in both a physical and 
intellectual way. Terminal devices through 
which people can communicate with the 
computer systems will enable them to con- 
verse with the data bank as easily and fa- 
miliarly as with their human colleagues, In 
effect, each man will be able to use the com- 
puter as a means of building upon the work 
of others. Just as he will use data generated 
by the activities of others, he can generate 
his own data for their use. 

The result can be an eventual pyramiding 
of man’s knowledge and intellectual accom- 
plishment that is staggering to consider. 
There are those who even foresee a time— 
we are no longer speaking of the "70s, of 
course—when all of the information available 
in the world can be stored and constantly up- 
dated in computer memory. From terminals 
in every large city in every country scholars 
and others could query the computer to 
search its memory on any subject—and 
thereby instantly find and receive the re- 
quired information, Where a Harvard grad- 
uate student, for example, now enjoys the 
privileged position of working within that 
institution’s great library stacks, that same 
capability—and even better—would become 
available to anyone who wanted it wherever 
he might be. 

In a modest way, this sort of thing is al- 
ready being done. The Library of Congress 
provides computerized bibliography service 
on its some 70 million books and documents. 
The Smithsonian Institution now keeps 
track of its multitude of exhibits and speci- 
mens by computer. Aspen Systems has the 
legal statutes of all 50 states computerized 
by subject matter and can provide immedi- 
ate summaries for any jurisdiction. 

Today a brilliant lawyer may diligently 
track down some remote case history that 
will favor his side in a trial. Tomorrow vast 
computerized legal files could produce such 
histories quickly and easily for all lawyers, 
freeing their time for other constructive 
activities. The result could not only help 
to clarify our laws and their interpretation. 
It could reduce the costs of cases and relieve 
our overtaxed court facilities by enabling 
them to dispense justice more rapidly and 
efficiently. 

Another important area of our lives where 
computer data banks can benefit us ts in the 
maintenance of our health. Every citizen’s 
complete medical history can be recorded 
within a national data network. Wherever 
he may go, from coast to coast, this history, 
will always be immediately available to any 
doctor or any hospital should he suffer an ac- 
cident or illness. No more mistakes involving 
blood type or allergy to certain drugs or 
lack of information on past disabilities. And 
oceans of correspondence and paper work in 
triplicate will be eliminated from the burden 
carried by our overworked medical profes- 
sion. 

Doctors may also use data banks to assist 
them in making a patient diagnosis, in much 
the same way that lawyers could obtain help 
in plotting a case. Today if you take a com- 
plaint of illness to your doctor, he will make 
his diagnosis by running through his mem- 
ory to search out similarity of symptoms. He 
may refer to certain books in his library or 
call in other consultants who can search 
through their memories and thereby assist 
him with their experience. 

But suppose we have a vast computerized 
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file of case histories at your doctor's disposal 
Within minutes the computer can search its 
memory against a given set of symptoms and 
list every possible diagnosis for the doctor's 
consideration. This is not to say that the 
computer will make the diagnosis. That will 
always remain a human function, but as an 
extension of the human memory, the com- 
puter can play an invaluable role. 

Since I don’t want to spend all of my time 
with you today in presenting the positive 
benefits available to us through rapidly ad- 
vancing computer technology, I will mention 
only one more example—education. 

Even the most gifted teacher cannot simul- 
taneously satisfy the individual needs of each 
student in a class—particularly when the 
student population explosion gives us classes 
of from 30 to 100 or more. But consider a 
computerized instructional system which 
supplies each student with material con- 
trolled by a program specifically suited to his 
needs. Again we are not replacing people with 
computers. But we are giving the teacher the 
equivalent of dozens of personal assistants 
whose work with students can be monitored 
by the teacher and modified as he may deem 
necessary. At the same time the teacher 
would have more time to give direct help to 
students as required. 

In considering all the benefits of a com- 
puterized society, we must remember that 
they depend primarily upon two develop- 
ments: 

vastly increasing the capacity, complexity 
and accessibility of computer systems; 

and, storing within their memories not 
only an infinite amount of academic infor- 
mation, but also a great deal of highly per- 
sonal information about ws—the people who 
will be looking to these new systems for as- 
sistance. 

For example, we obviously cannot solve a 
problem such as poverty without maintaining 
extensive records about the recipients of wel- 
fare programs, job training programs, educa- 
tional programs. And only a computer can 
take records of such size and scope and help 
us reach coordinated decisions and conclu- 
sions. 

As the same time, there is a natural human 
dislike of becoming a statistic—particularly 
when the statistic grows into a lengthy dos- 
sier providing more or less intimate details 
about one’s person and one’s daily living 
habits. And even more particularly when that 
dossier is secreted within a vast, impersonal, 
electronic information system to which any 
number of unknown persons may have access 
for any number of unknown reasons. 

Privacy is one of our most precious human 
rights, and in today’s crowded and disorder- 
ly environment, It may be one of the hardest 
to maintain. Long before the pressures of 
1970, Louis Brandeis described privacy as 
“the right to be let alone, the most compre- 
hensive of rights and the right most valued 
by civilized man.” 

The computer does not in itself create any 
invasion of privacy. Its role is no more active 
in this respect than the old-fashioned filing 
cabinet. The threat to privacy posed by sur- 
veillance and record-keeping has been a fact 
of life for centuries. 

The only new element introduced into this 
picture by the computer is fantastic effi- 
ciency. I believe that is what people really 
fear, and that is the problem that must be 
faced. For there is no way to halt computer- 
ization any more than the Luddites of 19th 
century England could halt the Industrial 
Revolution. 

As Professor Robert Fano of MIT has said, 
“You can never stop these things. It is like 
trying to prevent a river from flowing to the 
sea. What you have to do is to build dams, 
to build waterworks, to control the flow.” 

It is toward building those dams and con- 
trolling that flow of information that I want 
to address the rest of my remarks. Because 
I feel very deeply that. computer manufac- 
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turers are among those who must assume 
heavy responsibility in the matter, respon- 
sibility which needs to be defined and im- 
plemented. 

We have too many examples around us to- 
day of how technology failed to look ahead 
at problems which it might accelerate, even 
if it did not really create them. Pollution of 
our environment is one, and now we must 
reckon with the human consequences of pol- 
lution of privacy. 

The computer industry cannot solve the 
problem alone, but there is a great deal that 
it can do, both technically and ethically. 

Technically we can build safeguards into 
system design. We can make it possible to 
limit those who are allowed to put informa- 
tion into a system We can even have the 
machines check data against a given set 
of values and reject questionable informa- 
tion. In fact, all input could be classified 
as it is received, ranging from material of 
public record to top secret. Sensitive infor- 
mation then could be encoded during the 
input process. 

Similarly, there can be ingenious safe- 
guards in the delivery of information, The 
computer can require a password or answers 
to a series of questions before printing out. 
It could require several persons to be pres- 
ent, each possessing separate parts of a code. 
According to the password a person pos- 
sessed, the computer could limit access to a 
specific type of information. It could have 
intelligence built in to detect any unusual 
pattern of access request—hesitation, for 
example. It could record each request so as 
to pinpoint blame later if information is 
misused. It could be constructed to read 
badges and other forms of physical identifi- 
cation—or even compare the user's voice to 
a “voice print” stored within it. 

There are many more possible examples 
of technical security systems which I might 
describe—not to mention increasingly in- 
genious ones which may be developed in 
years to come. Yes, our machines can do 
a lot to protect the privacy of computerized 
records—particularly if you compare them 
to a filmsily locked filing cabinet or even a 
safe. But really determined men, unfortu- 
nately, can find ways to get around the best 
security systems. Practically speaking, we 
regard Fort Knox as inviolable. In an abso- 
lute sense, of course, it is not. The late au- 
thor, Ian Fleming, even wrote a James Bond 
thriller, I recall, suggesting an imaginative 
means.of attack. 

So we must: consider more than physi- 
cal safeguards. Obviously the trustworthiness 
of the operating personnel is an important 
factor, and management should exercise sen~ 
sitive control here. What goes into files is 
also a Management decision, and perhaps the 
question needs to be asked more frequently, 
“Is this information really necessary?” Do 
employers, for example, really need to know 
all about the emotions, personal habits, at- 
titudes and beliefs of their employees—or 
could they be satisfied to judge their work 
performance objectively? 

The burden of answering questions from 
all sides is growing for the average man. All 
of us are leaving a longer and longer trail 
behind us of information gained by birth 
records, employment records, Social Security, 
Selective Service, police, hospitals, credit bu- 
reaus, Internal Revenue Service, the Cen- 
sus. 

Credit cards establish in the checkless so- 
ciety where we eat and shop and how much 
we spend. In the cashless society to come, 
even the smallest transactions may be fed 
instantly into central computers to put every 
detail of our dally life on record. If you 
knock off work mid-afternoons to take in a 
movie or go out to the golf course, that tiny 
transgression may be irrefutably noted when 
your account card is processed at the box 
office or club house. 

If we cannot stop this relentless flow of 
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information about ourselves into central files, 
we can do as Professor Fano suggests—build 
a dam here, a filtering system there to con- 
trol it. For example, trivial information— 
such as that visit to the movie or the golf 
course—could be recorded on independent 
data systems which are periodically erased. 
A time limit on all personal data might be a 
good idea—so that a youthful indiscretion 
wouldn't haunt a man’s records for the rest 
of his life. 

Frankly I feel that we will need some new 
legislation in this area. Our old legal frame- 
work may not be adequate to defend our 
privacy against these new techniques of 
data collection and record-keeping. 

Perhaps the most important new legal 
safeguard would provide a citizen with the 
ability to challenge in court the release of 
private data about him without his consent. 
Without his consent. Those are very mean- 
ingful words. 

Professor Alan Westin, in his widely read 
book “Privacy and Freedom,” has defined 
privacy as “the claim of individuals, groups 
or institutions to determine for themselves 
when, how, and to what extent information 
about them is communicated to others .. . 
(although he adds) The individual's desire 
for privacy is never absolute, since participa- 
tion in society is an equally powerful de- 
sire.” 

Professor Westin’s point is that circum- 
stances may determine whether a man wants 
to share or withhold information about him- 
self—even information which may be stored 
in some remote computer system. If he is 
to have any control, he must be aware that 
it is there and have the right to examine 
it and challenge it. He must be able to 
know who has access to the information and 
to what outside agents it may be released. 

These are some of the things, I believe, 
that would have to be covered by new legis- 
lation. Such legislation might make per- 
sonal information a property right, with all 
of the protections and guarantees of due 
process that Our laws have devised for our 
property. This could involve criminal pen- 
alties for improper conduct in gathering, 
storing or releasing personal information. 

In addition to new statutory laws, there 
is one other area which deserves our atten- 
tion. You might call this “public education” 
in a very broad sense. This may sound 
strange, coming from a representative of the 
computer industry, but I believe that it is 
important to get the general public involved 
in thinking about and discussing the prob- 
lems generated by computerized record-keep- 
ing. 

The weight of public opinion can do a 
great deal toward influencing constructive 
public, policies, voluntary ethical codes 
among. users of computer systems, and 
standards of practice among businesses, gov- 
ernment agencies, labor unions, universities, 
research projects and various other organi- 
zations, 

Happily there are some strong, construc- 
tive forces already at work. The Russell Sage 
Foundation is funding several projects in- 
cluding an in-depth study on data banks and 
personal privacy by the National Academy of 
Sciences. Professor Westin is directing the 
project assisted by a distinguished group of 
advisers. 

The Business Equipment Manufacturers 
Association has a new Committee on Matters 
of Privacy and Security which is actively 
seeking to find feasible solutions to the prob- 
lems. ‘For .we are’ concerned and want to 
contribute positively to resolving these com- 
plex issues Which can have such a profound 
effect on our personal freedom and the op- 
eration of our society. As members of the 
world’s fastest growing industry, there is no 
reason why we cannot exert a strong influ- 
ence on the’éthical standards governing the 
use of our products. 

Very simply, there are two directions in 
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which computerized and centralized infor- 
mation systems can take us. One would lead 
us to a rigid, automated bureaucracy with 
great knowledge and power but little regard 
for the human consequences of its program. 

The other would enlist the power of com- 
puters in the service of individuals, enabling 
them to cope more successfully with the 
complexities of modern life and increasing 
the opportunities for successful fulfillment 
of their talents. 

It is never enough just to invent some- 
thing—the printing press, the automobile, 
television, or computers. It is how we use 
these products that counts, Technological 
advances must be adapted to serve people, 
and good intentions will not suffice. 

It the time ever comes when the misuse 
of computerized record-keeping leads man 
to fear being curious, daring, and willing to 
deviate from the norm in order to experi- 
ment, it would not be a case of the machine 
triumphing over man, as some people fear. 
It would be a case of man becoming the ma- 
chine. 

May I say again that the computer manu- 
facturing industry feels a heavy responsibil- 
ity in this regard. We believe that society has 
no choice but to use computer aids in reliev- 
ing the tensions and solving the problems 
of our age. We are thankful that our prod- 
ucts now have the capacity to help achieve 
these beneficial results. And we see no rea- 
son why personal privacy and human dig- 
nity should be sacrificed in the process. 
Thank you. 


THIS HALLOWED GROUND 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, an ap- 
preciation of our national heritage 
rightfully includes knowledge and respect 
for the contributions made to America 
by immigrants from abroad. Mr. Henry 
Archacki, noted historian, recently pro- 
duced a story dealing with contributions 
of early Polish immigrants to this coun- 
try. The article was carried in the Guard, 
the official weekly of the Polish National 
Union in Scranton, Pa.: 

THIS HALLOWED GROUND 
(By Henry Archacki) 

Memorial Day gave most of us cause to 
remember those near and dear who have 
passed beyond the veil. 

Our own thoughts went back to another 
May 30, 1884 when the life of one Paul 
Sobolewski ended in his one room habitat 
in Chicago. 

In our day Paul Sobolewski is just another 
name. In the life and times of Sobolewski 
(1817-1884), the man himself was unique! 

Born in Poland on June 16, 1817 Pawel 
Sobolewski was a delight to his parents. He 
was a precocious child. His intelligence and 
interest exceeded his years. 

At age 14 young Pawel dropped out of 
school to join the Polish Uprising of 1831. By 
the time he was 17 Sobolewski had fought 
and was imprisoned for his part in the In- 
surrection. He became the youngest of the 
234 Polish exiles shipped to America in 1834 
by the Austrian government. 

First in Philadelphia and later New York, 
the precocious Paul had mastered the Eng- 
lish language and with his fellow exile, a 
talented engraver, Eustache Wyszynski, 
launched the first English-Polish periodical 
titled “Poland,” which appeared in 1842. It 
was beautifully printed and illustrated and 
sold for fifty cents per issue. 
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FATHERED AMERICAN POLISH JOURNALISM 


The “Poland” publication lasted through 
four issues and folded but in time history 
was to call 26-year-old Paul Sobolewski the 
Father of Polish American Journalism! 

Sobolewski was to father other firsts: He 
translated “Jeszcze Polska Nie Zgineia” into 
English and put out the words and music 
in a handsome folio form . . . He authored 
the first Polish-English dictionary, the 
manuscript was lost on a ship that sank on 
its way to England where it was to be 
printed ... As a poet he became intimate 
with Longfellow and Whittier . . . His feel- 
ing for Polich poetry was to prompt him 
into publishing the first volume of “Poets 
and Poetry of Poland” in English transla- 
tion—a handsome 500 page edition. That 
effort came in the apex of his life when 
Sobolewski found himself in Chicago where 
he became mentor to the growing Polonia 
there. Here he fathered the first Polish 
theatre. Here he lived long enough to enjoy 
a reunion with some of his exiled compatriots 
when the first big Polish parade in America 
marked the 200th anniversary of Sobieski’s 
victory over the Turks at Vienna. He wrote 
the program notes for that occasion. 

Here too, Paul Sobolewski was to die on 
May 30, 1884—a proud Pole but as poor as 
a church mouse! 

The precocious child had more than ful- 
filled his promise—but not in terms of 
monetary gain. 

Under the circumstances a pauper’s grave 
would have awaited the mortal remains of 
Paul Sobolewski. But one of the older Pol- 
ish exiles, Edward Wilkoszewski, had bought 
in 1857 a plot of twelve graves in Graceland 
Cemetery in Chicago. He buried some of his 
children there and eventually sold the plot 
to Stanislaw Kociemski who buried a daugh- 
a Florentyna Kociemska there April 29, 

It was Stanislaw Kociemski who offered a 
last resting place for Paul Sobolewski, Be- 
fore Kociemski was laid to rest in this plot, 
he was to carve out a name for himself as a 
civic leader. 


STANISLAW KOCIEMSKI, SECOND PNA 
PRESIDENT 


Stanislaw Kociemski came to Chicago in 
1854. In 1866 he was one of the founders of 
“Gmina Polska.” With the founding of the 
Polish National Alliance of North America, 
in 1880, Kociemski became its first cashier 
or treasurer. Two years later he was elected 
second president of the PNA succeeding Max- 
imilian Kucera. Kociemski was reelected in 
1883, and 1884 and once again in 1889, this 
time as Fifth PNA President. 

These were the formative and crucial 
years of the Polish National Alliance and 
thanks to Kociemski’s leadership the fledg- 
ling fraternal organization took root and 
grew into the greatest such Polish American 
institution in the country. 

Stanislaw Kociemski died on February 15, 
1904, and was buried next to the man who 
had served as his mentor, neighbor and in- 
spiration in all things Polish—Paul Sobo- 
lewski. 

The last burial in this Graceland Cemetery 
was that of Stefan Kociemski who died 
August 6, 1913. This Kociemski plot now 
housed nine adults and twelve children. Only 
a family friend, Antoni Drezmal, who died 
May 27, 1901, had a marker put up. Over 
the rest, the earth was to lay silent for a 
quarter century until the young historian, 
Edmund L, Kowalezyk, working as Mieczy- 
slaw Haiman’s assistant in the PRCU Mu- 
seum and Archives, went out to Graceland 
Cemetery and then wrote a short article on 
his findings. 

Another fifteen years was to pass before 
this hallowed ground came to the attention 
of the undersigned, who then was serving 
as National Chairman of the American Polish 
Civil War Centennial Committee. Paul Sobo- 
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lewski, at 46, tried to volunteer for the Union 
Cause in Illinois but his age and a bad left 
eye prevented that. So he did the next best 
thing. Being a lecturer, he turned over the 
proceeds to Civil War widows and orphans. 
That seemed cause enough to render Sobo- 
lewski an APCWCC tribute. 
AN UNMARKED GRAVE 

This tribute became even more manifest 
when it was learned that. Paul Sobolewski 
lay in an unmarked grave. Therefore the 
APCWCC asked its Mid-West Coordinator, 
Dr. Edward C. Rozanski, to raise a suitable 
headstone and have it unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremony. Dr. Rozanski fulfilled this 
assignment with rare dedication. 

The Paul Sobolewski Memorial Stone was 
unveiled on October 24, 1966 in an hour 
long ceremony distinguished by the rep- 
resentation of many military, fraternal and 
civic organizations—but in paying tribute to 
Paul Sobolewski, it was learned that Stan- 
islaw Kociemski, Second and Fifth President 
of the Polish National Alliance also lay in 
this hallowed ground without visual recog- 
nition. 

SEQUEL 

This year, four years later, a sequel is 
about to take place. 

Marking the 90th anniversary of the 
founding of the Polish National Alliance, it 
has been decreed by President Aloysius 
Mazewski and the PNA Board that an appro- 
priate marker be erected over the grave of 
Stanislaw Kociemski and dedicated with 
proper ceremonies . . . Dr. Rozanski once 
again, heads the Committee. 

Thus this hallowed ground which has lain 
fallow for so many years will now bloom with 
memorials to two of Polonia’s finest sons: 

Paul Sobolewski, 1817-84. 

Stanislaw Kociemski, 1827-1904. 


AFTER TROOP WITHDRAWAL—A 
REALISTIC APPRAISAL BY COM- 
MANDANT CHAPMAN 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, this past 
Tuesday, June 23, 1970, I had the privi- 
lege of attending a luncheon at the Na- 
tional Press Club at which the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. 
Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

General Chapman spoke very realisti- 
cally of the situation that our country is 
faced with today in regard to Vietnam 
and our withdrawal of forces in that area 
and, specifically, where this leaves our 
great country and its inherent require- 
ment and dependence on seapower. His 
comments related to the future situation 
that will face this country, rather than 
to the past or current situation. 

I highly recommend that all concerned 
with the future defense posture of our 
country read the Commandant’s speech 
and the subsequent questions and an- 
swers. 

Mr. Speaker, I include General Chap- 
man’s speech, with questions and an- 
swers, including his introduction by 
Michael Hudoba, president of the Na- 
tional Press Club, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY COMMANDANT CHAPMAN 

Michael Hudoba, President of National 
Press Club: Ladies and gentlemen ... our 
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guest speaker today is Chief of the world's 
best volunteer fire department .. . namely 
281,301 United States Marines. 

As such, he sits in council with other mili- 
tary chiefs as a trusted advisor... toa 
former Navy Lieutenant. And since all three 
of our most recent Commanders-in-Chief 
have been former Navy Lieutenants, one 
wonders what moral that draws for young 
officers in the Marine Corps and Navy. 

As the Commander of 41,000 gallant young 
fighting Americans in South Vietnam, he 
brings to his position a special understand- 
ing and sympathy ... having served with 
heroism in World War II, the Korean con- 
flict and Viet Nam. 

When not in the combat zones, he was 
known for his heroism in fighting comput- 
ers and politicians in the Pentagon. 

Our guest was born in Key West, Florida 
in 1913. In 1935, there was a single Marine 
Commission open for a University of Florida 
graduate ...and our speaker successfully 
jumped at it. He is a distinguished product 
of the ROTC program. 

He has always had a remarkable relation- 
ship with the press... for a general... 
and that may stem from the fact that his 
father was a newspaperman. 

His convictions on the conflict in South 
Viet Nam are deep and personal. Two of his 
sons have served there, and one has been 
wounded there. 

After a series of responsible positions with 
the Marine Corps, divided about equally be- 
tween staff and combat, our speaker became 
the 24th Commandant of the Corps in Janu- 
ary, 1968. 

As Commandant, he has favored, among 
other things .. . cutting the Corps back to 
an elite all-volunteer force. 

We note, General, that things are changing 
within the Corps. Not only is longer hair al- 
lowed .. . but a more liberal policy on mari- 
tal status is now in force. 

Our speaker met his wife, Emily, at his 
first duty station at Quantico. In those 
days .. . Marines were not permitted to 
marry during the first two years, and Lieu- 
tenants were not allowed to have wives. Since 
Lieutenant Chapman had to cool it a bit 
then, we shall no longer delay him on this 
occasion. 

It is my privilege to present the Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps ... General Leonard F. Chapman, Jr. 

General Chapman: 

Well, distinguished guests, gentlemen, I 
want to thank you Mr. President for that 
introduction. I'm just glad you pronounced 
my name clearly because I wasn’t sure I was 
the one you were talking about. 

When I came into the Marine Corps 35 
years ago, one of the first things I was told 
was that if the Marine Corps had wanted me 
to have a wife they’d have issued me one. But 
I find that has changed quite a bit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I seldom enter a hazardous situa- 
tion without thinking about the support my 
wife has given me all these many years. 
Without her, I wouldn't be here today. As 
a matter of fact, she’s in another room lis- 
tening to what I say just to be sure! 

Well after that laudatory introduction, Mr. 
Hudoba. I understand better what Will 
Rogers said quite a number of years ago after 
he had been introduced in a similar fashion. 
“I really appreciate those kind words,” he 
said, “I'm just sorry that my parents weren't 
here to hear them because my father would 
have enjoyed them and my mother would 
have believed them.” 

But being here today before this distin- 
guished audience, an audience which has the 
capacity to influence public opinion to a de- 
gree that’s formidable and unparalleled, I 
can think of another statement that that 
Oklahoma Sage made many years ago when 
he was speaking to a group of horse breeders. 
“There aren't many people that know as 
much about horses as I do,” he said, “It’s 
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just my bad luck to have all of you here this 
afternoon.” 

And that’s why I have here with me today 
the Marine I always want with me in every 
hazardous situation—a veteran of three wars, 
the wearer of many decorations for valor, the 
Sergeant Major of the Marine Corps, Sergeant 
Major Joseph Dailey. If I find a question I 
can't answer, I'm sure the Sergeant Major 
can. 

And I want to take this opportunity, on a 
very serious note, however, to salute one of 
your own members. A fine Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning reporter, a member of the National Press 
Club, a gallant Marine, Jim Lucas, who. at 
this time is fighting the last great battle, He’s 
fighting for his life stricken with cancer. 

I am sincerely grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to be with you today—for the chance 
to be able to talk to you about some of the 
problems affecting American defense. You are 
expert observers of these problems; you have 
seen them grow and develop; you know their 
sources and their powers. And now, because 
you are expert observers, I think I can get 
right to the basics. And today, in 1970, these 
problems are basic only in their positions, 
not in their structures. 

America’s place in a new world; the con- 
temporary American social thrust; communi- 
cations between the American people and 
their armed forces; money and equipment; 
manpower and the draft; purpose and qual- 
ity—all of these are problems that affect the 
present and future defense of this great 
country of ours. And, of course, there is the 
major overriding problem of American de- 
fense—indeed of American life itself—and 
that’s the war in Indochina. 

“The war in Indochina.” The newness of 
that term is an incongruity in itself. The 
plain and simple truth is, that this conflict 
has been “the war in Indochina” since long 
before the American entrance. Ever since 
Hanoi began applying military pressure 
against the Republic of Vietnam, against 
Cambodia, and against Laos—first with aux- 
iliary guerrilla forces, and finally with full- 
scale regular divisions—North Vietnam has 
been making war all through Indochina. 

When the United States entered this war 
with ground forces in 1965, we committed 
ourselves to blocking the invasion of the 
Republic of Vietnam, and neutralizing 
Hanoi’s grip on that country. We, and our 
allies, stepped into a war limiting ourselves 
to the area under attack, But only we were 
restricted by these limitations, not Hanoi. 
Hanoi’s limits were simply set by the length 
of her reach, and Hanoi has made the very 
most of this freedom of movement. 

This free movement has, for these many 
years, curved and stretched through the en- 
tire area of Indochina. How effective that 
freedom has been is evidenced in the mas- 
sive number of troops and weapons that 
have been transported from the north 
through Laos and Cambodia, and employed 
at will against Americans and Vietnamese 
who were themselves limited to the bulls-eye 
of the Republic of Vietnam. 

How limited Hanoi’s war had been, can 
best be described perhaps by the Vietnamese 
and Americans who have managed to bring 
peace to regions within our limited area of 
Operations, only to see that peace torn to 
shreds again and again by the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong forces pouring in at 
will, from their out-of-bounds sanctuaries. 
There have been some terrible examples of 
that recently, including a rise in assassina- 
tions, And I imagine that the captured Amer» 
icans and Vietnamese who have been trans- 
ported from the Republic of Vietnam to 
prison camps in Cambodia, Laos, and North 
Vietnam would also have some comments 
on the newness of the term “the war in Indo- 
china.” 

Well, American participation in the war in 
Indochina is drawing to a close. Vietnamiza- 
tion is-working, and it’s working well in my 
opinion. And because we have been able to 
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destroy enemy supplies and bases in Cam- 
bodia, Vietnamization is going to work even 
better and faster in the next several months. 

At the height of the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam, the Marine Corps was short 
by only one regiment of having three Marine 
divisions—with accompanying air, artillery, 
and logistics support—actually in Vietnam. 
Now since this past March, when the 26th 
Marine Regiment came home, we have been 
down to one Marine division, one Marine air- 
craft wing, and the normal supporting forces 
for those units, left in that country. And, in 
the months ahead, more Marines will come 
out as part of the President’s continuing re- 
deployment plan. Now, this is only a percen- 
tile picture of the overall American effort in 
Vietnamization. By order of our President, 
and in accordance with the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the American people, we are depart- 
ing Vietnam. And in accordance with the 
tenor of that command and those wishes, we 
are departing—not deserting. 

But even after the last American has de- 
parted Vietnam, and this war has become a 
past issue, it’s still going to remain a problem 
of American defense. It will remain a prob- 
lem not because of its cause, its purpose, or 
its results—but because of its timing. Timing 
in that its duration has stretched far beyond 
the experience of other American conflicts. 

For Americans are tired of war—and not 
just this war, but all war. Americans are 
tired of the preparations for war—and tired 
of the hardware and the posture such prepa- 
rations impose. But that hardware and that 
posture is necessary for defense, too. 

And yet it’s no wonder we are weary. For 
30 years, ever since 1940, we have had to work 
hard toward preparations for defense. For 
more than 12 of these 30 years, American 
fighting men have actually been engaged in 
combat. Because of this we are sincerely 
looking for new ways to establish a lasting 
peace. Some Americans are even to the point 
of considering the possibility of stacking all 
weapons, and simply announcing “we quit.” 
Well that’s a fresh approach in the 20th Cen- 
tury, and it might work. But what if it 
doesn’t work? Where would the hope of a new 
America be, if quitting our defenses invited 
destruction? 

For this is indeed a new world, totally dif- 
ferent than the world of 1940-to-1960. And 
America is finding a new place in this new 
world. But I want to point out its very new- 
ness presents some new dangers. 

Now, as we disengage from combat in 
Vietnam and look inward in our country, 
other nations are looking outward. Now, as 
we grow tired of our defensive machinery 
and begin a reduction in force, other coun- 
tries are building up their military and their 
naval power. Well, if we are going to look 
inward, and seek a new level of defensive 
strength, we must look very carefully, and 
we must match that strength to the possi- 
ble test that it may have to face. 

So at this point, I'd like to cut away some 
of the rhetoric growing so abundantly in our 
national garden on this subject. Because 
behind that rhetoric is the single and simple 
purpose of American arms in the 1970's. And 
that purpose, quite simply, is the defense of 
the American people. I think that purpose 
is strong enough to stand without the aid 
of a great many adjectives. And I think that 
purpose is honest enough to survive the 
fashionable accusations of today. But as 
strong and as honest as the purpose of Amer- 
ican defense may be, it must constantly seek 
its probable level of useful application in a 
real environment. 

Well, our real environment is that of a 
giant island. Surrounded by the two largest 
oceans of this earth, and blessed with the 
best of warm water ports, we have tradi- 
tionally looked to the sea for our security 
and for strength. In our past our environ- 
ment provided us with the very real security 
of space and time. The sea presented a mass 
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of space to be overcome by any potential 
enemy, and that gave us time to prepare. 

Because of friendly space and time, we 
were able to develop a doctrine of “wait it 
out.” But now, that period of American de- 
fense has passed. Now, technology has com- 
pressed space and has rushed the clock. 
Space and time can no longer be counted as 
mainstays of American security. 

But the sea, the great oceans are still 
there, and we still have the capability of 
using them as an ally. There are two very 
good reasons for this, I think. 

First, a rough nuclear parity now exists 
between the two major powers of the world. 
It’s a parity both in hardware and I think 
in human desire. We have made it crystal 
clear that it is not our policy to consider a 
first nuclear strike. And we sincerely hope, 
and we really don't believe, that any nation 
would be insane enough to unleash the de- 
struction of mankind. 

And that same rough parity secondly cov- 
ers—to a lesser degree—the possibilities of 
a full confrontation of large armies and air 
forces in massive land war. 

And this parity shall remain as long as we 
can maintain a sufficient defense against 
these threats. 

So we are again back to our oceans, tech- 
nically much narrower, but they're still there 
to serve us. But it isn’t the lonely sea any- 
more; we find—in 1970—that after centuries 
of false starts, Russia has made her way 
into the oceans. Now, along with missiles, a 
first class army, and a powerful air force; 
Soviet Russia has become a sea power. 

There is no doubt that Russia has devel- 
oped her navy to the point that it dares 
challenge our position on the high seas. In 
April of this year, the Soviet Navy conducted 
a world-wide naval exercise involving more 
than 200 ships. And there are more. Sleek 
and fast new cruisers, destroyers, and large 
torpedo boats—all missile armed—have 
shown themselves in strong, bold formations 
in the Mediterranean, in the Indian Ocean, 
and even the sea historians love to call “an 
American lake’—the Caribbean. More than 
350 Soviet submarines, nuclear as well as 
conventional, show themselves little, but 
they make their presence felt all over the 
world. 

Among these new Soviet vessels are two 
rather unusual looking ships, the Moscow 
and the Leningrad—they’re helicopter 
carriers, Obviously fitted out and operating 
as antisubmarine warfare ships, they each 
have a collateral purpose that J find particu- 
larly interesting. They are capable of put- 
ting ashore by helicopter, self contained 
Soviet Marine landing forces, 

Yes, Russia does have Marines. Actually 
they are called Soviet Naval Infantry, and 
they have reemerged, after years of deacti- 
vation, as an elite force of 7 well-trained 
brigades. Cruising with Soviet ships, this 
force of naval infantry gives a new depth 
to Soviet foreign policy—a depth the world 
has already felt. 

Transported in tank landing ships, much 
like our own LST’s, the Soviet Naval Infantry 
battalions each number about 500 men. 
Equipped with amphibian tanks, and sea- 
going tracked amphibian personnel carriers, 
their presence with the fleet gives the Soviet 
Navy the ability to project its strength 
ashore. Their existence provides Russia with 
a force in readiness capable of establishing 
a beach head, and forcing entry onto any 
shore far beyond the land mass of Europe 
and Asia. This, backed up by powerful land- 
ing and air forces capable of exploiting an 
amphibious landing, adds a new dimension 
to the sea on our flanks. 

And despite recent internal turmoil and 
confrontations with the Soviet Union, Com- 
munist China continues to grow in strength. 
Already possessing a nuclear capability and 
increasing missile power, Red China stepped 
into the space age two months ago when she 
launched her first space satellite. She too, 
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is blessed with good ports, and always look- 
ing for other means of world influence, and 
it’s only a matter of time before she too looks 
seaward. 

But, gentlemen, the sea is not primarily a 
place of war. It is, in its truest form, a 
means of commerce and of world trade, a 
highway. True seapower is not calculated 
only in the number of weapons that a nation 
can keep afloat. Seapower is strength at sea, 
and that strength is measured in the depth 
of control that a country is able to exercise 
over the use of deep water for its needs. 

Right now the naval power of the United 
States and the naval power of the Soviet 
Union face each other in a contest of pres- 
ence. But if the naval powers of our two 
countries struggle only in the ability to pre- 
sent themselves on the seas, then our mer- 
chant fleets have been struggling in the 
reality of world trade since the end of World 
War II. And in the process of that competi- 
tion, the Soviet Union is not only gaining 
from her efforts—we are rapidly losing ground 
in a national let-down of our own efforts. 

In 1960, just 10 years ago, the United 
States had about 3,000 commerce carrying 
ships actually plying the seas, as opposed to 
less than 900 Russian merchantmen. At the 
close of 1969, 10 years later, we had shrunk 
to 1,000 ships while the Soviet Union had 
increased her merchant marine to more than 
1,600 cargo-carrying bottoms. But even more 
significant is the fact that in 1969 this 
country put 21 new ships to sea, while Russia 
added 89 to her merchant fleet. 

The contest goes on. Now it is obvious the 
Soviet Union intends not only to maintain 
her lead over us, but finally to overwhelm 
us. In 1950, 42 per cent of all American trade 
was being carried in American ships. Last 
year, 20 years later, that figure slipped to a 
meager 6 per cent—6% of American trade 
carried in American ships. The new National 
Maritime Program initiated by the President 
is intended to reverse this trend. 

But merchant shipping has more than just 
a partial relationship to this nation’s secu- 
rity. It is the life-blood of defense to a coun- 
try that is surrounded by deep water. If Ja- 
pan or Germany could have stopped our lo- 
gistics shipping in World War II, the final 
outcome of that conflict might well have been 
quite different. With this in mind, I think it 
significant that the Soviet Union has now 
surpassed our own merchant marine in the 
number of active, individual cargo-carrying 
vessels; and their naval arm poses a greater 
potential threat to our logistics shipping 
than we've ever faced before. 

But the strength of the Soviet Union at 
sea doesn’t stop with ships-of-war and mer- 
chantmen. Russian fishermen can be found 
on all the open seas of the world, serving not 
only the commerce of Russia, but its naval 
strength as well. As naval observation-report- 
ing units, these trawlers gather and report 
invaluable information, ranging from foreign 
naval movements, to updated hydrographic 
and oceanographic facts. 

Now, in that last field, the Soviets are even 
more active and determined. They have more 
Oceanographic vessels and scientists working 
at sea, than any other nation of the world. 
At present, some 200 vessels and some 4,500 
scientists and technicians are actively em- 
ployed by Russia, as compared to 3,000 of 
our own. 

And in looking at the overall picture of 
Soviet seapower, it is significant that her 
navy, merchant marine, her fishing fleet, and 
her oceanographic efforts—unlike ours—are 
not loosely related. Her seapower is inte- 
grated, mutually supporting, and is centrally 
controlled through state ownership. 

So this is what we face as we again look 
to our oceans for a means of security, and as 
a highway. But our Navy-Marine Corps Team 
still surpasses any other in the world today, 
and as long as we keep our strength up to 
the test of the 1970's, the great oceans can 
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still serve this counrty. Now I’m not talking 
about a holding force merely prepared to buy 
time while we fill out our strength at home. 
That time has passed. 

The Navy-Marine Corps Team of this new 
decade of the 1970's must be a complete 
force—a highly mobile line of outposts, ca- 
pable of moving to any critical area instantly. 
The mobility and proven worth of carrier- 
based aviation, surface vessels, submarines, 
and Fleet Marine Forces can keep our oceans 
broad—and can keep a fight from our own 
shores. 

But there is yet another area in which we 
must be careful in maintaining our defenses. 
It is am area no enemy has ever been able 
to penetrate, and yet, the danger is always 
present. I'm talking about quality—not 
quality in hardware, but quality in people. 

Certainly we will continue to require top 
quality equipment, weapons, aircraft and 
ships. But they can only be as good as the 
men who will man them, For that is our 
real defense, the Americans who will serve 
this country in uniform. 

If we are to eliminate the draft, cut de- 
fense spending, and still hope to meet the 
increasing demands of the security of this 
country, then every American who wears a 
uniform must count full measure, Each in- 
dividual must offer quality service, profes- 
sional ability—and most of all dedication. 

Well, so far, in this war that no one 
wanted, we have received more than a full 
measure of all of these qualities from the 
American fighting man. Every service; Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Coast Guard, Marines; has 
had more than a share of brave, complete 
effort by the Americans who have worn our 
uniform, And in spite of the discussions here 
at home, and in spite of a fashion that would 
seem to approve avoiding service—still they 
serve, and they serve so well. 

Violence on the campuses of our universi- 
ties, intimidation, and a general state of 
chaos have not stopped young graduates 
from seeking service as officers. And this isn't 
the conformity of “joining the team” of past 
wars. These young men have had to not only 
think out the dangers of their possible serv- 
ice, they have had to search deeply for a 
philosophical rationale. More have found it 
than not. 

And the young man who enlists—or even 
accepts induction—is making a decision that 
does not meet with what is now known as 
“total peer approval.” But still they come, 
they fight, they return home, and they quiet- 
ly find their places in their country. And it 
is certainly their country. I believe they 
will be heard from in the years to come, I 
often think of a sign I saw by a Marine’s fox- 
hole during the battle of Khe Sanh. He'd 
written it with pencil on a O ration carton, 
and it said: 

“For those who have fought for them, life 
and freedom have a flavor that the protected 
never know.” 

But these young Americans are, after all, a 
part of the overall fabric of our American 
life. And the stresses and strains of contem- 
porary American life are felt. If this coun- 
try does not return the dignity of service 
to the serving, then our defenses will truly 
be endangered. Now I'm not suggesting a 
show of saccharine and theatrical emotion—I 
mean a mere sincere acceptance of service, a 
respect. It wouldn't take much, only the ac- 
ceptance at face value of real heroism. 

Thank you and now, may I answer your 
questions? 

QUESTION AND ANSWER PERIOD 

Question: General Chapman, a clarifica- 
tion. Someone asks, is it 7 Soviet Naval brig- 
ades or battalions? 

Answer: Brigades—total force of about 
10,000 men .. . but growing. 

Question: In the light of world facts, do 
you think that our best practical policy in 
the interest of survival is an armed to 
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the teeth or crawling in our hole or some- 
thing in between? 

Answer: Well, obviously it’s going to have 
to be something in between, I think we need 
adequate and sufficient strategic offensive 
and defensive forces. Then I think we have 
to have sufficient general purpose forces to 
control the seas and be able to protect our 
power wherever we need to go in the defense 
of this country. I don’t think it's necessary to 
arm to the teeth. It is necessary, however, to 
maintain a balance of armed forces that 
are sufficient to deter. I think that's what 
we must do, and it's what we're in danger 
of not doing. 

Question: President Nixon's gamble in 
Cambodia raised a howl in the U.S, Congress 
and Senate. Was the gamble worthwhile? 
Will we be out by June 30? 

Answer: We will be out by June 30. The 
effort in Cambodia is the result of a very 
brave, a very courageous decision on the 
part of our Commander-in-Chief .. . that’s 
number one. Secondly, there weren't any 
great military risks involved, but there were 
other kinds of risks. I think we've succeeded 
in doing a number of things, and we've done 
them well. First, we’ve destroyed the sanctu- 
ary concept that the North Vietnamese Army 
has relied on and that’s a severe loss to him. 
He has used the sanctuary concept, the store- 
house concept, for many years now and we've 
succeeded in disrupting his base area, his 
storehouse of weapons, equipment, rice, and 
supplies. We've torn up parts of his com- 
mand and control, his training area. We've 
discovered some hospitals, and just in gen- 
eral, we’ve destroyed the sanctuary concept 
that he depended on to wage war within the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

Second, we've preempted his rainy season 
plans. He no doubt had plans al] set and the 
stores and the men ready to implement those 
plans, We've disrupted them, 

Thirdly, I think it’s clear that there's been 
a tremendous lift in the morale, the spirit, 
of the Army of the Republic of Vietnam. 
They, for a long time, have had to fight in- 
side their own country and now for the first 
time they're invading the enemy's sanctu- 
aries. The results are that their morale and 
their spirit are very good and, conversely, 
there’s been a loss of morale and a loss of 
face on the part of the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong. 

We've diverted the NVA effort. Instead of 
being able to operate from their sanctuaries, 
they now have to put a tremendous effort 
into rebuilding them, attempting to rebuild 
the supplies and stocks that they've lost. 

And they’ve lost quite a number of men 
in this process. 

All in all I would say Cambodia can be best 
described by one word. It's a word that I 
almost hesitate to use because it’s going 
out of fashion, and it’s even frowned on 
these days, and that word is a very simple 
one: victory. 

Question: Sir, you say the war in Indo- 
china is drawing to a close. When will it 
end? 

Answer: It could end tomorrow if the 
North Vietnamese would go home where they 
belong and stay there. But short of that, I, 
of course, don’t know. Of course, the plans 
are all very carefully worked out for winding 
the war down as the level of violence permits 
and as Vietnamization improves, which it’s 
doing steadily. As I’ve said, I think we're 
winning. I think we are going to be success- 
ful, I’m confident of it. I can’t put any ex- 
act date on it, but I'm very optimistic and 
confident of the final results. I think it really 
hangs on the perseverance and the will of the 
American people, whether or not we have the 
courage to stick it out in this country and 
see it through. We're going to accomplish 
what we went over there to do and I want 
to point out, gentlemen, that it’s going to 
be a tremendous achievement, an unprece- 
dented achievement in world history. We 
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have gone across many thousands of miles 
of ocean and for unselfish reasons attempted 
to assist a small country in establishing it- 
self, in creating a viable and endurable struc- 
ture, and developing an armed force that can 
defend itself against outside aggression. And 
if that occurs, and I think it will, then those 
who've taken part in it, those who supported 
it, are going to be able to feel very proud in 
the years to come. 

Question: General Chapman, do you be- 
lieve the South Vietnamese Marines and 
Army are good enough to take over fighting 
the war now? 

Answer: Well they're fighting a good part 
of that war already. The Ist ARVN Division 
is alone, almost alone, up below the DMZ 
where the 8rd Marine Division used to be. 
It’s a first class fighting outfit. Some of the 
Vietnamese Marines are fighting heavily in 
IV Corps and in Cambodia. And they are 
fighting very well. There’s nothing wrong 
with the individual RVN soldier. He’s just 
like a soldier anywhere. He fights well, if he’s 
got good leaders, and he doesn’t fight so well 
if he doesn't. The question is leadership and 
it’s leadership they’re developing and they’re 
developing it well. Certainly they can fight. 
They are fighting now and they will continue 
to fight. Some of their units are not up to 
the standards of the others, but as I said, 
their efforts in Cambodia have provided a 
tremendous uplift to their morale, and I 
think we'll see a faster improvement in the 
months to come. I have a high regard for 
the fighting quality of the well-trained, well 
led, South Vietnamese units. In the days and 
years to come, they’re going to be some of the 
best. 

Question: Sir, the original purpose of the 
U.S. Marine Corps was a limited one. Today, 
in Indochina, the Marines have been used as 
a strike force. Do you favor this new use? 
Do you hope the original concept will return? 

Answer: Well, the mission of the U.S. 
Marine Corps is laid down by law. The first, 
of course, is to provide landing forces for 
amphibious assault, That’s our primary mis- 
sion and there are two or three intermediate 
missions. Then we finally get down to the 
last one which says the Corps will perform 
such other duties as the President may di- 
rect. Believe me, that one’s kept us pretty 
busy over the years. We've learned that if we 
organize, train and equip for our primary 
mission for the amphibious assault, one of 
the most difficult operations there is—using 
modern techniques of the main assault by 
air, by helicopter—if we can do that, then 
we can do almost anything else. All the other 
things we might be called on to do are 
what you might call lesser included functions. 
If we're organized, trained and equipped 
for that and then if we're ready—and 
readiness is our watchword—we have every- 
thing we want. We want to be fully ready at 
all times and under all circumstances, We 
stress readiness, readiness of our supplies, 
our equipment, our training, of our troop 
units tn all respects, and above all we stress 
readiness as a state of mind. An eagerness 
to go, a desire to go, the opposite of the 
plank owner idea. If we're properly orga- 
nized, trained and equipped and if we're 
ready, then when the crisis comes, we're go- 
ing to get into the fight. I don't think there’s 
any doubt about that. History proves that. 
When the real crunch comes, anybody that’s 
ready is going to get called on. It doesn’t 
make much difference what the plans or the 
missions say. We think our principle role 
is to provide a small, elite and highly pro- 
fessional force. We want to be lean, and 
frugal and hard. We want to be completely 
combat ready, and we want to be a fighting 
force. And we have no doubt if that’s what 
we are, that we'll perform a real service for 
the American people. 

Question: Last week the Vice-President 
compared the Cambodian operation with 
General MacArthur's landing of the Ma- 
rines at Inchon. Are there other similar Ma- 
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rine operations that should be attributed to 
the Army? 

Answer: Well, I'll just make the one com- 
parison that the landing at Inchon and the 
attacks on the sanctuaries in Cambodia can 
both be described as the same one word I 
used previously—Victory. And I’m not at all 
worried about who gets the credit for it. I’m 
just glad we've accomplished it. 

Question: How soon after the U.S. leaves 
Vietnam do you think that Red China or 
Russia will take over the Far East politically 
and economically? 

Answer: Well, I’m afraid I don’t know the 
answer to that question. They've got plenty 
of internal problems, of course, but they’ve 
got tremendous potential. I'm sure they'll 
try to use it. I’m sure they think in long 
range terms as is characteristic of oriental 
philosophies. When it may be, of course, I 
don’t know. I'll just repeat what I’ve pre- 
viously said—I think we've got to keep our 
powder dry. 

Question: Does the American Press help to 
frustrate the military and political objectives 
in Southeast Asia when it headlines the ac- 
tivities of dissident groups? 

Answer: Well I don't think the Soldiers, 
Marines, Sailors, Coast Guardsmen, and Air- 
men in Vietnam pay much attention to the 
described activities of the dissenters back 
here. They’re really too busy. The over- 
whelming majority of them believe in what 
they're doing, in my opinion, and they're 
anxious to get on with it and bring it to a 
successful conclusion. I think it bothers 
them more when they come back home. But 
I don't believe it bothers them very much 
over in Vietnam. 

Question: Does General Chapman consider 
the verdict in the case of the Marine con- 
victed for murder justified by the evidence or 
is it unjustified by a soldier’s obligation to 
obey orders. 

Answer: I’m sure that refers to the court 
martial that was just completed in Danang 
and another one just started involving four 
or five young Marines who are under allega- 
tions of various kinds of murder with respect 
to Vietnamese villagers—women and chil- 
dren. It would be very improper, in fact it’s 
prohibited by law, for me to make any com- 
ment whatever on those judicial proceedings 
because there’s the possibility of command 
influence, So I don’t think I care to comment 
on that. I'll just say that it’s a very very difi- 
cult situation in which we place our young 
soldiers and Marines over there. On the one 
hand, they must fight the enemy and on the 
other, they must take care not to harm the 
friendly people that we're over there to pro- 
tect. In many cases it poses a real dilemma 
for them and in many cases we have suffered 
wounded and even Killed Marines because 
they waited that last minute to try to be sure 
that they were enemy rather than friendly 
and got hurt in the process. I think they 
deserve a lot of respect. We put a tremendous 
effort into training them to meet this prob- 
lem when they go over there. We've improved 
our training over the years and today all of 
our instructors are Vietnam veterans. I think 
we give them the best possible training. I 
think those young men deserve a tremendous 
amount of respect and support from the 
American people for this very difficult war 
we've been fighting. 

Question: Sir, do you think that the Ma- 
rine Corps can remain an all volunteer force? 
Are you still able to maintain your standards 
for recruitment? 

Answer: The answer to both those ques- 
tions is yes. I’m confident we can stay an all 
volunteer force. We took our last draftees in 
February of this year, and we're not going 
to take any more. The ones that we did take 
during the course of this war were taken in 
order to maintain an even recruit input each 
month of the year and to achieve the peak 
buildup that we went through during the 
first year of the war. Let me say, by the way, 
there’s nothing wrong with those draftees. 
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They're some of the best Marines we've ever 
had, And many of them have shipped over in 
the regular Marine Corps. As to the future, 
with the smaller Marine Corps that I advo- 
cate—and I’m the foremost advocate of a 
smaller Corps—I don’t have any doubt we 
can get the necessary number of high quality 
young men to volunteer for the Corps. We 
may have more difficulty with our reserves 
and with our officer procurement in the all 
volunteer force concept, but I’m sure we can 
make it with the young enlisted men. 

Now as to standards, what's happened in 
the last four or five months since we've been 
back on the zero Marine draft is pretty good 
evidence. Other than the mental group fours 
that we're required to take, we're getting 75% 
four-year enlistments and they’re all top 
mental groups. We're very proud of these 
young men. 

Question: As the regular forces decline 
numerically, will increased reliance be placed 
on reserve forces, particularly the Marine 
Corps Reserve? Would you comment on the 
Marine relationship to the reserve Marine? 
Is there honestly a commitment to a one 
Marine concept, active and reserve? 

Answer: Absolutely. I can’t think of any- 
thing we are more deeply committed to than 
that. We organize, train and equip our re- 
serve division and our reserve wing identi- 
cally with our regular division and wings. 
They have exactly the same hardware, the 
same T/O’'s and T/E’s, the only exception is 
that they don’t have all the modern first line 
aircraft that our regular wings have. But 
they’re getting that. Purthermore, we handle 
reserve matters in Headquarters Marine 
Corps in exactly the same way we handle 
regular matters, I guess the most recent ex- 
ample of that is the fact that we ordered one 
of our reserve major generals on active duty 
to take over as Director of Reserve for the 
summer months. That, of course, is Charlie 
Duchein who is here with us today. We be- 
lieve in it very much, and I’m confident that 
any Marine reserve will tell you that we truly 
practice it. 

Now as to the need for reserves. It seems 
quite clear that we're going to need military 
reserves, more ready reserves, truly ready 
reserves, more so in the future than we have 
in the past. We are cutting down on our 
regular active forces, but the threat is not 
decreasing. As I tried to make clear in my 
original remarks, we don't have the time 
anymore, What we're going to need are ac- 
tive reserye forces that are truly ready, and 
I can assure you that our Reserve Division / 
Wing team is ready. If there’s a need for it, 
we're capable of bringing it on active duty 
and putting it into combat in a short period 
of time. If an emergency comes, I’m confi- 
dent that it’s going to look just as good as 
any regular Marine outfit we've ever seen. 
In fact we're very proud of our reserve. 

Question: Many American colleges and 
universities are abolishing ROTC. Are you 
opposed, and what is the value of the ROTC 
to the United States. 

Answer: Well, I think the value is pretty 
obvious. That's where the other services, 
particularly the Army, get the bulk of their 
officers. In fact, that’s where the Marine 
Corps got their present Commandant, and 
I hope that’s some sign of the value of the 
ROTC, Most of our general officers today are 
graduates of the ROTC. As to the decline in 
the number of ROTC units, that's more than 
offset by the creation of new ones, We're 
about to activate a new unit at the Citadel 
in Charleston, South Carolina, this coming 
fall. It'll be one of the Naval ROTC units, 
but it will be primarily Marine oriented and 
we'll have a Marine as the professor of Naval 
Science and Tactics there. There’s a strange 
thing to me about this move to evict the 
ROTC and that is that the very people who 
propose it are the ones who advocate an all 
volunteer armed force. At the same time 
they attempt to prevent recruiting of volun- 
teers on the college campuses which is es- 
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sential if we're to have high quality young 
men to lead our platoons, batteries and com- 
panies in combat. And that’s what we must 
have. We've got to have discipline. We've 
got to have a high order of it because of the 
many problems which face our young uni- 
formed members of the services. I can't 
stress that idea of discipline too much, either. 
I just want to point out that the greatest 
danger to a democracy is an undisciplined 
military. I think everyone ought to remem- 
ber that. 

Question: Does the Corps now have a 
greater disciplinary problem than at any 
other time in your experience? Do you ad- 
vocate stronger measures to maintain dis- 
cipline? 

Answer: Well, I think the measures are 
adequate. We're employing the laws, the 
rules, and the regulations strictly, and I 
think they’re perfectly adequate. They have 
not changed very much over the last several 
years, many years in the case of our funda- 
mental concepts of discipline. We haven't 
changed anything with regard to our recruit 
training or anything in regard to the train- 
ing and the discipline we require Marines to 
display after they leave boot camp. I don’t 
think we have any great problem. Any prob- 
lem we do have is primarily due to the tre- 
mendous turbulence and turmoil that’s going 
on the Marine Corps. I don't believe most 
people realize how heavily the Marine Corps 
has been committed or how big it’s become. 
We often think of World War II as the era 
of the biggest Marine Corps. At peak strength 
it was nearly half a million and about 600,- 
000 Americans wore the Marine Corps green 
in World War II. In the Vietnam War 700,000 
already have worn the Marine Corps green 
and it’s not over yet. So it’s a very big war for 
us, and further it's the longest we've ever 
fought, and finally it’s our heaviest commit- 
ment. We've had a third of the Marine Corps 
overseas, in combat and in deployed status, 
one Marine out of three, for about four years 
now. The turbulence and the turmoil has 
just been tremendous. But we're getting back 
to a smaller size now. The commitment’'s 
now diminishing and we're going to return in 
all respects to those very high standards that 
we've been proud of in the past. So, if there 
is any change I think that’s the reason. I 
think that under these circumstances and 
with this heavy commitment, the Marine 
Corps has done a good job for the country 
in this war. 

Question: We know of no Commandant 
who has presided so cheerfully and willingly 
over a contraction in the size of the Marine 
Corps. Does that mean that you are secretly 
a dove? 

Answer: Well, I don’t think I'm a dove, in 
fact, I’m sure of it. I just want to get away 
from a very large Marine Corps. It is no 
larger than it had to be to carry the load 
we've been carrying, but I want to get back 
as quick as we can to a small, hard, lean 
Marine Corps, all volunteer, elite, completely 
ready and a fighting outfit. I don’t know of 
any Marine that doesn’t support me whole- 
heartedly in that objective. 

Question: Sir, The United States has been 
sued for one million dollars in a Baltimore 
federal court under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act for the alleged negligence of the Marine 
Corps for prematurely releasing one John 
Lawson from a Naval mental hospital in 
Philadelphia. How many more cases of that 
type are there presently pending? 

Answer: Well, I wasn’t aware of that. I 
get sued frequently, and I’ve got an office 
full of lawyers who are charged with keep- 
ing track of the suits that I'm defending 
myself against that I don’t even know about. 
I really don’t know the answer to your ques- 
tion. To my knowledge, there are no other 
of that type that are currently pending. 

President of National Press Club: Gen- 
eral Chapman, before asking the final ques- 
tion and on behalf of the National Press 
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Club, it’s my privilege to present a certificate 
of appreciation for your service to the Press 


Corps and commemorating your visit with 
us. 


3 General Chapman: Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

President of National Press Club: I regret 
that it doesn’t have the Marine colors, 
scarlet and gold, but here’s a press club neck- 
tie. And now for the final question: 

Question: Do you think that Beetle Bailey 
will ever make sergeant? 

Answer: I'd like to call on the Sergeant 
Major of the Marine Corps to answer that 
question .. . Sergeant Major. Sergeant Major 
Dailey says he doesn’t think so. Gentlemen, 
it’s been my pleasure to be here. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FUTURE TRADE POLICY 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, a refresh- 
ing new approach to U.S. foreign trade 
policy was suggested by Dr. N. R. Dan- 
ielian, president of the International 
Economic Policy Association, in recent 
testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee. He cites the concern of the 
International Economic Policy Associa- 
tion for the continuing deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments, and the steady 
downward trend of our trade surplus, 
and the U.S. share of world trade, In 
seeking solutions to this crucial problem, 
Dr. Danielian rejects the old approach 
of the United States delivering first in 
reduction of trade barriers and calls for 
us to use every resource in our bargain- 
ing for reciprocal action. 

Because of the great importance of 
this subject to our economic well-being, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues and the Nation the initia- 
tives that Dr. Danielian recommends we 
take in the foreign trade area. I insert at 
this point in the Recorp an extract of 
the testimony containing Dr. Danielian’s 
specific recommendations: 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 

TRADE POLICY 

I would like to touch briefly upon four 
areas for U.S. future trade policy which are 
of paramount importance. If the United 
States is to maintain its economic position 
in the world, we will sooner or later have to 
address ourselves to these items. 

1. Establishment of a Council on Interna- 
tional Economic Policy: For some time now, 
I have advocated the establishment of a 
Council on International Economic Policy. 
Just as we now have a Domestic Council, an 
Urban Affairs Council, an Environmental 
Council, and a Council of Economic Advisors 
which mainly deals with U.S. internal eco- 
nomic problems, we should also have a Coun- 
cil on International Economic Policy. 

The Council would advise the President 
and the Congress on all aspects of U.S. in- 
ternational economic and financial relations. 
It would develop programs and strategies for 
achieving economic objectives in the external 
relations of the United States. It would have 
final responsibility, subject to the approval 
of the President, in defining the content of 
the negotiating posture with other trading 
blocs, The Department of State, of course, 
would still carry on international negotia- 
tions, within the guidelines and programs 
defined by the Council, as approved by the 
President. 
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2. Foreign Economic Budget: One of the 
first tasks of this Council should be to sub- 
mit to the Congress an annual foreign ex- 
change budget for the United States. We 
often hear the argument that since U.S. ex- 
ports of goods and services are about 6 per- 
cent of GNP, any imbalance in our inter- 
national payments is of little significance. 
This, Gentlemen, is an erroneous assump- 
tion. 

The proper comparison is not between our 
foreign exchange earnings and GNP, but 
between what we earn abroad and what we 
spend abroad. For more than a decade, the 
United States has continuously run high 
balance of payments deficits. This means 
that many of the things we do abroad are 
done with money borrowed abroad. To bring 
our payments in balance we must either earn 
more or spend less, and within this context, 
it is vitally important that we plan for the 
future by means of a proposed foreign ex- 
change budget. We should include all esti- 
mated foreign exchange earnings and all esti- 
mated foreign exchange costs, and the Coun- 
cil on International Economic Policy should 
develop programs for bringing them into 
balance. In this way the United States will 
be able to determine its priorities given the 
foreign exchange available, without contin- 
ual increases in U.S. liquid liabilities abroad. 

8. Bilateral negotiations between major 
blocs: In the economic relations with other 
countries, including our trade relationships, 
the United States should strive for bilateral 
negotiations between major blocs: The Euro- 
pean Economic Community (EEC), the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA), the 
British Commonwealth, Japan, the Latin 
American Free Trade Area (LAFTA), and the 
Central American Common Market (CACM). 

The significance of trading blocs is that, 
for trade negotiating purposes, the concept 
to nation-state has lost its importance, In 
its most vital aspect, the unconditional- 
most-fayored-nation principle, GATT is be- 
ing violated by the expansion of these blocs. 
And the national treatment principle is be- 
ing constantly modified in all parts of the 
world. If practical results are to be achieved, 
negotiations must be on a bilateral basis 
between these blocs. 

4. Negotiations should include all pending 

economic and financial issues: In any ne- 
gotiations that the United States undertakes 
with major trading blocs, we should include 
all pending economic and financial issues 
such as trade, mutual security expenditures, 
foreign aid, investments, balance of pay- 
ments adjustments, freedom to travel, land- 
ing rights, etc. To limit any negotiations with 
trading blocs to a commodity-by-commodity 
or factor-by-factor approach, will only lead 
to future maladjustments. 
“5. Reciprocity as a condition of most- 
favored-nation treatment: In any bloc ne- 
gotiations we should strive for reciprocity as 
a condition of most favored nation (MFN) 
treatment. This reciprocity should cover not 
only trade but also mutual security costs, 
national treatment of investments, freedom 
of movement of travelers, sharing of foreign 
aid, fair and equal treatment of travelers 
and industrial property rights. 

"If I were to make one single recommenda- 
tion, it would be this: Recognize the exist- 
ence of trading blocs, make the most favored 
nation treatment conditional on reciprocity, 
and broaden the concept of reciprocity to in- 
clude sharing of foreign aid and security 
costs, national treatment of investments and 
taxation, mutual protection of industrial 
property rights and the fulfillment of obliga- 
tions undertaken by Treaties of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation. 

A moment's thought about the implica- 
tions of this, Mr. Chairman will persuade 
that with this kind of policy approved by 
legislation, many of the issues which other 
countries refuse to negotiate will soon be- 
come negotiable. 
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HARMFUL EFFECTS OF HERBICIDES 


HON. JOHN DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
February and again in March, I inserted 
into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp articles 
by Thomas Whiteside on the use of 2,4, 
5-T and other chemical herbicides, both 
in the United States and in Vietnam. The 
June 20, 1970, New Yorker carries a third 
article by Mr. Whiteside concerning the 
sale of 2,4,5-T, the ineffectualness of the 
Department of Agriculture in prohibiting 
its use, and the potential health menace 
that it presents. 

In addition, Whiteside discusses the 
possible harmful effects of other herbi- 
cides now available, such as 2,4-D. Be- 
cause these chemicals could have poten- 
tially disastrous effects on the environ- 
ment and on our food supply, their proper 
use should concern us all. Therefore, I 
would like to bring Mr. Whiteside’s latest 
piece to the attention of my colleagues: 


DEPARTMENT OF AMPLIFICATION, 
New York, N.Y., June 7, 1970. 
The Eprrors, 
The New Yorker. 

Dear Sirs: In the issues of February 7th 
and March 14th of this year, I presented in 
The New Yorker some of the mounting evi- 
dence regarding the dangerous teratogenic, 
or fetus-deforming, effects of the herbicide 
2,4,5-T, which has been used in huge amounts 
over the past decade as a defoliant in Viet- 
nam and as a weed killer here at home. What 
seemed particularly alarming, as I reported, 
was the seemingly unavoidable presence in 
2,4,5-T of a highly toxic and teratogenic con- 
taminant belonging to a group known com- 
monly as dioxins. I also pointed out the re- 
luctance of the government, despite its 
apparent awareness of the dangers, to elimi- 
nate or drastically restrict the use of this 
herbicide. 

On April 15th, the Surgeon General of the 
United States, Dr. Jesse L, Steinseld, appeared 
before a Senate subcommittee, headed by 
Senator Philip A. Hart, of Michigan, that was 
investigating the safety of 2,4,5-T and an- 
nounced, on behalf of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, a number of measures that were being 
taken to limit the use of 2,4,5-T in this coun- 
try. These measures included the immediate 
suspension of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s registrations of liquid formulations of 
2,4,5-T used around the home and of all 
formulations used for killing vegetation 
around lakes, ponds, and irrigation ditches. 
The Surgeon General also announced that 
the Department of Agriculture was about to 
cancel its registrations of non-liquid formu- 
lations of 2,4,5-T for use around the home 
and on food crops, including corn, barley, 
oats, rice, rye, apples, and blueberries, On the 
same day, Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard announced the immediate suspen- 
sion of the use of 2,4,5-T in Vietnam. 

Against a background of evidence accumu- 
lated since 1966 that 2,4,5-T, or material with 
which is it ordinarily contaminated to some 
degree, exerts a fetus-deforming effect on the 
Offspring of experimental animals, and a 
background, too, of extraordinary reluctance 
on the part of government agencies, includ- 
ing the office of President Nixon’s own Sci- 
ence Adviser, Dr. Lee DuBridge, to inform the 
public in a forthright manner about the po- 
tential hazards of 2,4,5-T to human health, 
the statement by the Surgeon General ap- 
peared to signal clear and unequivocal action 
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at last against the widespread use of 2,4,5-T. 
Federal law requires that all pesticides and 
herbicides be registered with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before they can be mark- 
eted in interstate commerce, and the conclu- 
sion that citizens could reasonably be ex- 
pected to draw from the Surgeon General's 
statement was that cancellation and sus- 
pension of these registrations had put an 
immediate stop to the sale and use of 2,4,5-T 
here. 

That conclusion, I regret to say, is not jus- 
tified. The word “cancellation,” which has 
such an air of finality about it, and which 
seems to signify drastic action, is really one 
of the weaker words in the federal-regulatory 
lexicon—far weaker than the word “suspen- 
sion,” which the Department of Agriculture 
has applied to its action on the registrations 
of liquid formulations of 2,4,5-T used around 
the home and around lakes, ponds, and irri- 
gation ditches. To illustrate one of the power- 
ful distinctions implicit in this upsidedown 
bureaucratic language, when the Department 
of Agriculture suspends the registration of a 
product for certain uses, the suspension takes 
force immediately, and under federal law 
shipments of the product in interstate com- 
merce must stop; in effect, the flow of the 
product from manufacturer to ultimate user 
is immediately pinched off at a point reason- 
ably close to the source of supply. 

When the Department of Agriculture can- 
cels the registration of a product for certain 
uses, however, the movement of the product 
in interstate commerce is brought to no such 
automatic halt. A company given a cancella- 
tion order is told that after thirty days it 
can no longer ship its product across state 
lines, but the company has the right to ap- 
peal the order, and if it does appeal, this ac- 
tion has the effect of staying the order, Dur- 
ing the lengthy process of appeal, the com- 
pany can continue to produce, ship, and sell 
the cancelled product. A company whose pro- 
duct’s registration is suspended has no such 
recourse, 

Approximately six weeks after the Surgeon 
General’s announcement concerning 2,4,5-T, 
I stopped at several garden stores in the New 
York area. I found that a number of 2,4,5-T 
formulations—weed killers, poison-ivy sprays, 
and lawn food—were still on sale. Since the 
Surgeon General had sited as one of the pri- 
mary reasons for federal actions against 
2,4,5-T the government's wish to afford 
“maximum protection to women in the child- 
bearing years” by preventing them from be- 
ing exposed to the herbicide, this state of 
affairs startled me, particularly since May 
and June are the months of maximum use of 
herbicides. 

The disturbing fact is that the Department 
of Agriculture has no power to compel manu- 
facturers to recall from retail stores products 
whose registration for certain uses the De- 
partment has either cancelled or suspended. 
There is no federal law against a retaller’s 
selling such a product or against a custom- 
er’s buying it. The law does provide that 
stocks of it can be seized by Department of 
Agriculture inspectors. However, the number 
of retail establishments selling herbicidal 
formulations for home use runs into the 
scores of thousands, whereas the number of 
retail-store inspectors employed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, I recently discov- 
ered, is exactly thirty-two. 

On a practical level, then, the power of 
the Department of Agriculture to prevent the 
retail sale of such products is almost non- 
existent. Furthermore, not only is it legal 
under federal law for a homeowner to buy a 
product whose registration for certain uses 
has been officially cancelled or suspended but 
it is legal for him to use it, and use it in any 
way he pleases. Without breaking any fed- 
eral law, he can dump concentrations of 
2,4,5-T on his lawn in such a way that some 
of it enters his or his neighbors’ water 
supplies. 
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Similarly, a farmer can continue to use 
2,4,5-T on his crops without breaking any 
federal law even though that use has been 
the subject of a Department of Agriculture 
cancellation order. The only risk he faces is 
that of seizure by Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration inspectors of any of his crops shipped 
in interstate commerce that are found to 
have detectable amounts of 2,4,5-T residue 
on them. The risk isn't a very great one, since 
these inspections take place at retail out- 
lets—supermarkets, and so on—where F.D.A. 
inspectors collect samples of foodstuff and 
send them back to the F.D.A. for analysis, 
which takes time. The bureaucratic machin- 
ery is creaky, and if any detectable residue of 
2,4,5—-T is found on the food stuff—say blue- 
berries that the farmer has sprayed with 
2,4,5-T—the chances are that by the time the 
Department is ready to seize the stock of 
blueberries in the store (which, after all, is 
probably only one of many stores to which 
berries from this batch have been shipped) 
the blueberries have been bought and eaten. 
In any event, only the blueberries can be 
found gullty—not the farmer or the shipper. 
And the farmer can go right on using 2,4,5-T 
as he pleases, because the cancellation pow- 
ers and suspension powers of the Department 
of Agriculture apply not to the basic chemi- 
cal compound of 2,4,5-T as such but only to 
the formally registered uses for which it is 
intended. 

In effect, this means that there is federal 
control only over the wording of labels on 
the cans, bottles, or drums of these chemi- 
cals. It is true that the Department has 
asked manufacturers of 2,4,5-T products 
whose registration for certain uses have been 
cancelled or suspended to recall the products 
from retailers, but this will have to be done 
strictly on a voluntary basis if it is done at 
all. Even if it actually is done, and the prod- 
ucts are back in the manufacturers’ hands, 
the recall does not mean that the 2,4,5-T 
will be destroyed. 

For the most part, it means merely that 
the 2,4,5-T formulation will be relabelled, 
with the cancelled uses deleted, and sold 
over again in the same form, and even in 
the same containers. And since the label on 
the container has no binding force on 
the purchaser, there is no guarantee at all 
that 2,4,5-T will not continue to be applied 
in ways that the public might reasonably 
suppose to have been stopped dead by the 
government. 

Further examination reveals that the 
measures against the use of 2,4,5-T that 
appear to be so sweeping actually apply to 
about ten per cent of the total amount of 
2,4,5-T used in this country—that is, only 
to 2,4,5-T used around homes, gardens, and 
aquatic areas and on food crops. And since 
2,4,5-T products are still being sold freely in 
garden-supply stores, I estimate that so far 
the cancellation and suspension orders have 
affected no more than two or three per cent 
of the total amount. 

About ninety per cent, in any case, is used 
for the control of woody plants in such areas 
as rangeland and pastureland and along rail- 
road and electric-line rights-of-way. These 
uses remain unaffected by the new federal 
orders because the Departments of Agricul- 
ture, H.E.W., and the Interior agreed that in 
such areas, many of which are remote from 
dense population, 2,4,5-T does not constitute 
an imminent hazard to women of child- 
bearing age. 

I believe that this conclusion deserves 
reexamination. As studies with experimental 
animals have shown, 2,4,5-T is a fetus-de- 
forming agent both in its relatively pure 
form, which has so far been formulated only 
under laboratory-test conditions, and in the 
form in which it is ordinarily sold to users. 
Because certain factors are apparently impos- 
sible to eliminate in its production, the latter 
form is a contaminated one, the contami- 
nants being present in amounts that have up 
to now been considered tolerable. The name 
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of the principal contaminant in 2,4,5-T is 
symmetrical 2,3,6,7-tetrachlorodibenzo-p-di- 
oxin, and it has been found to be both ex- 
tremely toxic and, in certain tests on living 
creatures, teratogenic. In tests on chick em- 
bryos, this form of dioxin, in a pure state, 
has the capacity to deform embryos at levels 
of a trillionth of a gram per kilogram of the 
egg—a level only one-millionth as great as 
that required to achieve a comparable effect 
in chick-embryo experiments with the no- 
torious teratogen thalidomide. 

And in tests involving a mixture of dioxins 
in which the symmetrical tetrachlorodibenzo- 
p-dioxin predominated, conducted by the 
Food and Drug Administration on pregnant 
hamsters, a dosage of 9.1 millionths of a gram 
per day (for five days) per kilogram of the 
mother’s body weight produced an incidence 
of eighty-two per cent mortality and eighty- 
two per cent sbnormality among live off- 
spring. 

Dioxins are also known to have untoward 
effects on human beings. In factories where 
2,4,5-T is produced, the dioxin appears as a 
contaminant in an intermediate stage of 
the manufacturing process, and some of it 
remains in the finished product. In 1964, 
workers in a Midland, Michigan, factory of 
the Dow Chemical Company, one of the larg- 
est producers of 2,4,5-T, contracted an ill- 
ness through exposure to the dioxin con- 
taminant. The symptoms of this illness were 
described as follows by Dr. Julius E. Johnson, 
a vice-president of Dow Chemical and its 
director of research and development, in tes- 
timony he gave in mid-April before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee investigating 2,4,5-T: 

“The most sensitive toxic reaction ob- 
served in humans to this impurity [the tetra 
dioxin] was manifested by a condition known 
as chloracne, a skin disorder mostly prevalent 
on the face, neck and back. It is similar in 
appearance to severe acne often suffered by 
teenagers.” 

The way Dr. Johnson described chloracne 
before the Senate subcommittee, it does not 
sound like a very serious condition. How- 
ever, the way he described it before the sub- 
committee is not quite the way Dr. Ben- 
jamin Holder, the director of the medical 
department at Dow’s Midland Division, had 
described it two months earlier during a 
meeting with government chemists. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum originating in one of 
the regulatory agencies involved, Dr. Holder 
said that about sixty people had contracted 
the disease at the Dow plant, and that its 
onset had been slow—four to six weeks. The 
memorandum continued: 

“Early symptoms [according to Dr. Hold- 
er] include fatigue, lassitude and depression, 
and early signs include the appearance of 
comedones on the face and body ... and 
weight loss. . . . Severe exposure results in 
effects involving internal organs and nervous 
system disorder (polyneuritis).... Dr. Holder 
discussed the examination and treatment 
of exposed workers. He said that six months 
were required for marked recovery to be- 
gin and complete recovery required up to 
several years.” 

According to a paper published in a Ger- 
man scientific journal a year before the Dow 
people made these observations, the symp- 
toms of chloracne associated with the inter- 
mediate stage of manufacture of 2,4,5-T in- 
clude mental depression, reduced power of 
recall and concentration, disturbed sleep, ir- 
ritability, reduced libido, and impotence. 
And another scientific paper, so far unpub- 
lished, on an outbreak of chloracne that oc- 
curred in another 2,4,5-T factory (not a Dow 
factory) in the United States, describes the 
continued existence of serious mental dis- 
turbance among affected workers some six 
years afterward. 

The reason I emphasize the presence and 
the extremely hazardous nature of the dioxin 
contaminant in 2,4,5-T is that while the 
Dow people claim that 2,4,5-T is readily 
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decomposable in soil and by the action of 
sunlight after it has been applied, neither 
they nor anyone else has ever shown that 
the dioxin contaminant, as distinct from a 
theoretically pure 2,4,5-T, is biologically de- 
gradable; that is, that it does not persist 
in the environment or accumulate in animal 
tissue. 

On the contrary, the characteristics of di- 
oxine-related chloracne poisoning, far from 
resembling those of the transient acne of 
teen-agers, include effects that are surely 
indicative of a serious toxic influence that 
is stobbornly persistent in the human body 
and its central nervous system. And, accord- 
ing to Dr. Jacqueline Verrett, of the Food 
and Drug Administration (Dr. Verrett’s 
chick-embryo studies contributed to the dis- 
covery that the cyclamates widely used as 
sugar substitutes were carcinogenic sub- 
stances), studies of the effects of dioxins on 
chicks and small mammals indicate that di- 
oxin may very well accumulate in animal tis- 
sue more or less as DDT does—the difference 
being that dioxin is infinitely more toxic. 

In the absence of positive proof that di- 
oxin is not persistent and cumulative, the 
continued virtually unrestricted spraying of 
2,4,5-T on pastureland and rangeland seems 
to me to constitute a serious potential haz- 
ard to human health. In spite of manufac- 
turers’ claims, there appears to be no evi- 
dence that the dioxin contaminant does not 
persist in the sprayed area long after the 
2,4,5—-T itself has broken down. 

The amounts of dioxin that would thus 
remain would, admittedly, be very small in 
relation to the amount of 2,4,5-T originally 
laid down—the Dow people, for example, 
claim that the dioxin content of their 


2,4,5-T is less than one part per million—but 
the potency of dioxin is so extreme that a 
serious question arises whether traces of di- 
oxin remain on sprayed pastureland and may 
be ingested by beef cattle, dairy cows, and 
sheep, with the result that dioxin builds up 


in the tissues of these livestock and enters 
the human food chain through meat or milk. 

The relentlessness of the cumulative proc- 
ess involving DDT and other pesticides is 
well known by now, when human milk con- 
tains more DDT than federal law permits 
in cow’s milk crossing state lines, and when 
virtually every sample of drinking water 
tested throughout the country by the Envi- 
ronmental Control Administration has con- 
tained traces of pesticide. The only precau- 
tion recommended by the Department of 
Agriculture against possible contamination 
of dairy cattle feeding on pastureland 
sprayed with 2,4,5-T is that the land not be 
grazed for seven days after a spraying. 

Since the Department’s own calculations 
of the persistence of 2,4,5-T—calculations 
that take no account whatever of the per- 
sistence of the dioxin contaminant—are 
that 2,4,5-T takes about five months to 
break down in soil, these precautionary 
measures as they relate to grass growing 
from the soil or water holes on its surface 
hardly seem adequate for the ultimate pro- 
tection of the public against a herbicide 
that has been demonstrated to be a serious 
potential health hazard even in a laboratory- 
purified form. As for precautions against the 
ingestion of dioxin, there simply aren't any, 
because as far as federal regulations are con- 
cerned dioxin does not exist. In the case 
of grazing beef cattle, the Department of 
Agriculture does not recommend withhold- 
ing the land from use for as much as a 
day after a 2,4,5-T spraying. 

In Texas alone, more than a million acres 
of rangeland and pastureland are being 
sprayed with 2,4,5-T this year; probably at 
least a quarter of a million head of cattle 
will graze on that sprayed land; and the 
cattle will produce something like a hundred 
and fifty million pounds of meat that will 
be sold to Americans as edible—all in the 
absence of a solitary meaningful restriction 
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imposed by the federal government on either 
the spraying or the grazing, and also in the 
absence of a solitary scientific study, either 
by industry or by any government agency, 
concerning the stability, the persistence, 
and the cumulative capacity of the dioxin 
contaminant in the bodies of living creatures. 

Next year, the total area sprayed with 
2,4,5-T throughout the couuntry may well 
be greatly increased rather than decreased. 
The use of herbicides in this country has 
been increasing at a considerably greater 
rate than that of pesticides, and it is only 
because military priorities for defoliation 
programs in Vietnam cut the available sup- 
ply of 2,4,5-T quite drastically that this 
country has been spared the much more ex- 
tensive use of 2,4,5-T on rangeland and pas- 
ture land. In Vietnam, a total of about forty 
million pounds of 2,4,5-T has been dropped 
on the countryside. The suspension, under 
public pressure, of the use of 2,4,5-T there 
will probably bring about the release in the 
coming year of huge amounts of it in the do- 
mestic market, and a logical target of chem- 
ical-company salesmen for disposal of the 
surplus would be the cattle industry and 
the United States Forest Service. 

Also, to my knowledge, no proper investi- 
gation has ever been made of the possibility 
that, quite aside from the dioxin already 
present in 2,4,5-T sprayed on vegetation, 
further amounts of dioxin may be created, 
and released into the environment, through 
the breakdown process of 2,4,5-T as it is af- 
fected by sunlight and by heat. Heat strong 
enough to create new dioxin can occur under 
conditions that are not highly unusual. 
Brush that has been killed, whether by 
2,4,5-T or other means, is certainly a fire 
hazard, especially in a hot, dry climate, such 
as that of Texas, where so much 2,4,5-T 
spraying is going on, and a brush fire over a 
large sprayed area containing 2,4,5-T residues 
could conceivably generate considerable 
quantities of dioxin and release it into the 
atmosphere. 

It seems most likely that the hazards of 
pollution of the environment by dioxins 
extend far beyond the use of 2,4,5-T. This 
herbicide is only one of many products de- 
rived from polychlorinated phenolic com- 
pounds that contain dioxins or are the pre- 
cursors of dioxins. These products range from 
pesticides to deodorants. It appears that when 
any chlorophenol is heated sufficiently it can 
be converted into a dioxin, This fact raises 
cuestions about the release of dioxins into 
the environment merely through the burn- 
ing of many commonly used products. For 
example, one of the polychlorinated phenolic 
compounds, pentachlorophenol, is widely 
used as a fungicide and as an antibacterial 
preparation. It is used in preserving wood 
and in controlling slime in the manufacture 
of paper. In 1968, more than tweny-seven 
million pounds of pentachlorophenol and its 
Salts were used in the United States to 
preserve wood. 

Since the fate of most timber is to be 
burned sooner or later, and since it is re- 
ported that when five grams of penta- 
chlorophenol is heated at a temperature of 
three hundred degrees for twleve hours it is 
capable of generating one and a half grams 
of octachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin, the possibility 
that considerable amounts of dioxin will be 
released into the atmosphere from wood 
treated with this preservative presents a 
potential health hazard of very alarming 
dimensions. The same thing may be said of 
the burning of paper that has been treated 
with pentachlorophenol. 

Aside from any hazard created by burning, 
the extreme toxicity of pentachlorophenol 
was discussed some years ago in an article 
in the British Medical Journal on some saw- 
mill workers in Borneo who handled wet 
timbers that had been freshly treated with 
a solution of sodium pentachlorophenate, a 
salt of pentachlorophenol. The people in- 
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volved, who are described in a Monsanto 
Chemical Company manual on pentachloro- 
phenol as “nine undernourished, scantily 
clothed native workers,” were not wearing 
protective garments—a circumstance that the 
Monsanto manual calls a ‘complete viola- 
tion of safety precautions for handling Penta 
[a Monsanto trade name] materials.” They 
died as a result of handling the timbers. 

Pentachlorophenol is used in a wide variety 
of products, including paints and shampoos, 
It is put in laundry starches as a preserva- 
tive, and it has been used in other laundry 
products. The extreme hazards posed by the 
injudicious use of this chemical, which is 
buried in so many consumer products, can 
be perceived in a scientific paper that ap- 
peared in the Journal of Pediatrics last Au- 
gust, entitled “Pentachlorophenol Poisoning 
in a Nursery for Newborn Infants.” 

The paper describes the cases of nine in- 
fants between six and fourteen days old who 
were all born in a small hospital for unmar- 
ried mothers in St. Louis and who were all 
admitted to St. Louis Children’s Hospital 
with a severe form of an unusual and un- 
diagnosed illness marked by excessive sweat- 
ing, increased heart rate, respiratory diffi- 
culty, and enlargement of the liver. Two of 
the infants died shortly after being admitted 
to Children's Hospital; the rest were given 
blood transfusions and other treatment and 
survived. The cause of the poisoning was 
traced to an antimicrobial laundry neutral- 
izer that had been used in excessive amounts 
in the laundry of the hospital where the 
children were born. 

The neutralizer contained sodium penta- 
chlorophenate, and traces of pentachloro- 
phenol that remained in diapers and other 
clothing after laundering had penetrated the 
skins of the infants and entered their sys- 
tems. The insidious nature of pentachloro- 
phenol can be illustrated further by the fact 
that after the use of the rinse was discon- 
tinued, traces of pentachlorophenol contin- 
ued to be found in the blood of newborn 
children and of expectant mothers. It 
turned out that although the infants were 
no longer directly exposed to pentachloro- 
phenol, the mothers-to-be had continued to 
use linens that had been rinsed with it. 
There is speculation that the pentachloro- 
phenol traces in the linens used by the ex- 
pectant mothers became absorbed into their 
systems and crossed the placental barrier 
into the systems of the unborn babies. 

Such facts led me to become curious about 
other commonly used products that contain 
polychlorinated phenolic compounds. One of 
these is the household disinfectant Lysol, 
which contains a chlorophenol compound. 
Another polychlorinated phenolic compound 
that is widely used is hexachlorophene. The 
basic material for hexachlorophene origi- 
nates in 2,4,5-trichlorophenol, which is also 
the precursor of 2,4,5-T in the manufacture 
of the herbicide. Hexachlorophene is very 
widely used as an antibacterial agent, and is 
an ingredient of toilet soaps, of skin lotions 
for babies, and of cleaning powders used for 
washing diapers and infants’ laundry. It is 
used in deodorant creams and sprays, and it 
is a principal active ingredient of pHisoHex, 
a sudsing antibacterial agent for the skin 
that is universally used in hospitals and 
widely used in homes. (In hospitals, it is 
used in scrubbing up before surgery.) 

A relatively small number of people appear 
to be sensitive to such hexachlorophene 
preparations when they are applied to the 
skin, but the undoubted benefits of the 
preparations are generally considered to far 
outweigh this known disadvantage, Manu- 
facturers of soap claim that hexachlorophene 
does not readily penetrate the natural barrier 
of the human skin. 

However, it may be another matter when 
hexachlorophene preparations are used where 
the natural skin barrier has been broken 
down. In 1965, at the Shriners’ Burns Insti- 
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tute, a hospital in Galveston, affiliated with 
the University of Texas, that is devoted to 
the treatment of severe burns, nine children 
had their wounds cleansed with a three-per- 
cent solution of hexachlorophene in deter- 
gent in preparation for skin grafts. Six of the 
children soon developed generalized convul- 
sions, To determine the cause of the con- 
vulsions, a study was subsequently made in 
which hexachlorophene was sprinkled into 
skin incisions in rats, All the rats died. 

More recently, Dr. Verrett has made 
studies of the effects of hexachlorophene on 
chick embryos, and her observations con- 
cerning one of her experiments have led her 
to conclude that hexachlorophene is so toxic 
that when it is injected into the embryos 
in a concentration of half a milligram per 
kilogram of egg it kills sixty per cent of the 
embryos. In another study, in which hex- 
achlorophene was injected into the eggs at 
this same concentration, Dr. Verrett found 
signs of teratogenicity—including a signif- 
icant incidence of cleft palate, eye and beak 
defects, and an incidence of leg deforma- 
tions and edemas, or body-fluid swellings— 
similar to the teratogenic effects she had 
found in comparable chick embryo studies 
of 2,4,5-T, of the dioxin contaminant, and 
of 2,4,5-trichlorophenol, 

Hexachlorophene has been manufactured 
for commercial purposes for about thirty 
years, and last year between two and three 
million pounds was produced in this coun- 
try; much larger quantities are expected to 
be available in 1970, again because of the 
suspension of the use of 2,4,5-T in Vietnam. 
The Food and Drug Administration places 
no restrictions on the use of hexachloro- 
phene in such consumer products as toilet 
soap and deodorants. 

Yet, as far as I can determine, not one 
Single series of formal tests has ever been 
completed either by any corporation or by 
any government agency to determine 
whether this chemical is teratogenic, 
whether it causes mutations or whether it 
produces cancer in experimental animals. 
Regardless of this lack of data, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture permits the use of hex- 
achlorophene in certain pesticides used on 
farm produce. It is sprayed on certain fruits 
and vegetables to cut down bacterial action 
that might encourage spoilage. Its use is 
permitted in quite high concentrations in 
water drunk by livestock, as a means of pre- 
venting liver fiukes in cattle. If it is effective 
against liver flukes in cattle, it presumably 
penetrates to the liver, and since beef and 
calf's liver wind up on the dinner table, one 
wonders about other ways in which hexa- 
chlorophene might possibly be ingested by 
humans. 

One route might be through drinking 
water. With the huge amounts of hexa- 
chlorophene used in soaps and such con- 
sumer products, regardless of whether, as 
soap manufacturers claim, very little of the 
hexachlorophene is absorbed into the human 
body through the skin, the hexachlorophene 
that remains outside the skin is for the most 
part drained away in waste water. Since 
much waste water in this country is reused, 
after treatment, as drinking water, it seems 
reasonable to question whether traces of 
hexachlorophene are indigested by human 
beings in this way. 

Both the ubiquity of polychlorinated phe- 
nolic compounds in the environment and 
their apparent ability to accumulate in the 
systems of living creatures are suggested by 
the contamination caused by a group of 
polychlorinated phenolic compounds known 
as polychlorinated biphenyls, or, more com- 
monly, PCBs. These materials, which are 
known to be highly toxic, and are potential 
sources of dioxins in themselves, are used for 
a wide variety of purposes. They are used in 
rubber products and insulating materials, in 
paper coatings, in brake linings, in asphalt 
tiles and other asphalt compounds, in paints 
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and varnishes, in inks for high-speed presses, 
in waxes, and also in pesticides. In this coun- 
try, PCBs are manufactured by the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company under the trade 
name Aroclors. According to a recent article 
by Dr. Robert Risebrough, of the Institute 
of Marine Resources of the University of 
California at Berkeley, in the magazine En- 
vironment, PCBs have been found in North 
American peregrine falcons in amounts as 
great as 1,980 parts per million parts of body 
fat, and, in Sweden, in the fat of the white- 
tailed eagle in the amount of 17,000 parts 
per million. Traces of PCBs have been dis- 
covered in fish in Lake Michigan, and it may 
therefore be assumed that PCBs have found 
their way into the human food chain. In 
tests of samples of mothers’ milk from Los 
Angeles and Berkeley that were analyzed late 
in 1968 by Dr, James Enderson, of Colorado 
College, every sample tested contained traces 
of PCBs. 

Of the polychlorinated phenolic herbicides 
used in the United States, the most widely 
used is 2,4-dichlorophenoxyacetic acid, or 2,4- 
D. In 1968, approximately fifty-seven million 
pounds of 2,4-D was used in this country, in 
compounds that ranged from agricultural 
sprays to lawn foods and preparations for 
removing dandelions. As far as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is concerned, 2,4-D may 
be sprayed on virtually any crop or area— 
with minor restrictions as to intervals be- 
fore harvesting, and so on. Last year, prob- 
ably fifty-seven million acres of agricultural 
land was sprayed with it, and probably more 
than a million pounds of it was used on turf 
alone. 

Over the past ten years, close to half a 
billion pounds of 2,4-D has been laid down 
on vegetation in this country, and today 
every garden store is full of compounds 
containing it; about a hundred and seventy- 
five companies produce 2,4-D preparations, 
and the chemical appears in somewhere be- 
tween five hundred and eight hundred prod- 
ucts currently in use. In spite of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s almost completely 
permissive attitude toward the use of 2,4-D, 
this herbicide has never been proved to be 
non-hazardous to public health, Last year, 
2,4-D was characterized in a report by the 
Bionetics Research Laboratories, in Bethes- 
da, Maryland—the original discoverer of the 
teratogenic qualities of 2,4,5-T—as “poten- 
tially dangerous” and “needing further 
study.” 

Recently, a screening study conducted by 
Dr. Verrett on the effects of purified 2,4-D 
on chick embryos showed the 2,4-D to have 
teratogenic effects. And preliminary ob- 
servations in a study, also made within the 
F.D.A., of the effects of commercially pro- 
duced 2,4-D given orally at high dosage 
levels to pregnant hamsters are said to show 
an incidence of birth abnormalities, includ- 
ing skeletal abnormalities, higher than that 
in studies of the effects of purified 2,4,5-T 
given to pregnant hamsters at comparable 
dosage levels. But the Department of Agri- 
culture has made no move either to warn 
the public of these ominous findings or to 
restrict 2,4-D's registered uses. 

“The potential hazards of 2,4,5-T and 2,4,- 
D were further underlined this spring by a 
report concerning the fate of a herd of six 
hundred reindeer on government rangeland 
near Lulea, in northern Sweden, which had 
been sprayed last July with a mixture of one 
part 2,4,5-T and two parts 2,4-D at the rate 
of a little less than two pounds per acre. A 
few weeks after the animals had eaten large 
amounts of sprayed foliage, a hundred of 
them died and another hundred and fifty dis- 
appeared—the presumption being that many 
of the missing ones also succumbed. Among 
the surviving animals, forty females had mis- 
carriages. 


Analysis of the reindeer carcasses by the 
National Swedish Veterinary Institute showed 
significant residues of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in 
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their kidneys and livers. In view of this re- 
port, the almost complete lack of restrictions 
by our Department of Agriculture on the use 
of 2,4,5-T and 2,4-D on rangeland and pas- 
tureland seems particularly disturbing. 

The acute effects on human beings of high 
dosages of PCBs are evident from a series of 
outbreaks of poisoning, traced to cooking oil 
extracted from rice hulls, that occurred two 
years ago in western Japan, in which at least 
ten thousand people were affected. The out- 
breaks involved both an abnormal incidence 
of miscarriages and stillbirths among women 
in the affected population and abnormally 
dark skin pigmentation in infants. 

The victims of the poisoning showed the 
classic symptoms of chloracne, and in several 
very serlous cases they also showed symp- 
toms of jaundice and other liver damage. 
Polychlorinated phenolic compounds are 
known to be used in Japan as herbicides on 
paddy fields, and the causative agent of the 
poisoning was identified as a PCB. Yet our 
Department of Agriculture permits the use of 
PCBs as additives in between thirty and forty 
registered pesticide products and has taken 
no action to protect the public against the 
dangers of these additives. 

It seems to me clear from all this that the 
whole family of polychlorinated phenolic 
compounds is one that, scientifically speak- 
ing, consistently produces very bad news. In 
spite of this, the federal agencies charged 
with regulating the use of such substances 
to protect public health have taken virtually 
no effective steps either to investigate the 
harmful potential of these compounds or 
to protect the public from such possible 
harm. The Department of Agriculture, which 
has jurisdiction over the pesticidal and other 
non-drug uses of all sterilizing, disinfecting, 
germicidal, and antibacterial chemicals sold 
in this country—and most of the polychlor- 
inated phenols are in one or more of these 
categories—has not, during all the years in 
which it has permitted the use of these sub- 
stances, completed one laboratory study of 
dioxin contamination or of dioxin genera- 
tion by any polychlorinated phenol. 

After almost a quarter of a century during 
which the Department has authorized the 
virtually unrestricted use of a herbicidal 
agent as powerful as 2,4,5-T, and in the face 
of well-established facts about the alarming 
teratogenicity both of 2,4,5-T and of its di- 
oxin contaminant, none of the scientists 
employed by the Department have completed 
a single working experiment on the preva- 
lence and generation of dioxins. Although 
they have gone so far as to draw up a list of 
seventeen polychlorinated phenolic com- 
pounds that they believe should be studied, 
they do not know, at the time this is written, 
even how many formulations of these com- 
pounds are on the market, what quantities 
of them are being sold, and what uses they 
are being put to. 

I became aware of this when, before writ- 
ing this letter, I called the Pesticides Regu- 
lation Division of the Department of Agri- 
culture and asked for a list of registered 
products containing polychlorinated phe- 
nolic compounds, According to the assist- 
ant director of the Pesticides Regulation 
Division, the Department has no such list 
and no list of formulators in whose names 
the products have been registered, nor has 
it a list of the uses to which the compounds 
in interstate commerce are being put. No 
one had ever before asked for such a list, 
he said, and the only way the Department 
could compile one for me would be by 
making a manual search through files con- 
taining some fifty thousand pesticidal- 
product registrations—which would, of 
course, be very expensive and complicated. 

Clearly, in the polychlorinated phenolic 
compounds, we are confronted with sub- 
stances in our environment that, even though 
we may be exposed to any of them in al- 
most undetectable quantities, cumulatively 
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and collectively pose frightening potential 
hazards to public health and involve the 
serious question of possible effects on the 
unborn. Considering the striking contrast 
between the urgency of the problems and the 
apparent inability of federal regulatory agen- 
cles to take prompt action to protect the 
public against these hazards, it seems to me 
that a drastic change in methods is essential. 
The existing pattern of inertia is attributable 
to a complex set of circumstances that in- 
cludes inadequate statutory authority to deal 
with potentially hazardous products on the 
necessary environmental scale—all the way 
from their creation in factories, through their 
movement in interstate commerce, to their 
use and their eventual disposal or decom- 
position. A second factor is the very inade- 
quate funding by Congress of the regulatory 
agencies. The Food and Drug Administration, 
for example, is supposed properly to regulate 
various activities of businesses that gross 
some three hundred billion dollars a year 
on an annual departmental budget of sixty 
million dollars, while the Department of 
Agriculture, as I have pointed out, has those 
thirty-two retail-store inspectors to cover the 
whole country. These conditions account, in 
part, for the passive attitude that agencies 
often take toward the industries they are 
supposed to regulate. 

Once a product has been registered as ac- 
ceptable for use in interstate commerce, it 
tends to acquire such status that if subse- 
quent questions arise about its safety, the 
burden of proof concerning this is really 
placed upon the federal regulatory agency 
rather than on the producer of the product. 
Since the agency too often does not have 
adequate facilities, money, or manpower to 
offer such proof, general foot-dragging or 
tired surrender to industry pressure by the 
agency people is naturally encouraged. 

It seems to me grossly improper that 
doubts raised about the safety of complex 
chemical substances put out by large com- 
panies for extensive public use should be so 
often resolved by federal regulatory agencies 
in favor of the welfare of these companies 
rather than of the welfare of the public. It 
does appear to me that in the case of the 
present uses of 2,4,5-T, 2,4-D, and other poly- 
chlorinated phenolic herbicide or pesticide 
compounds, such doubts can best be resolved 
by simply imposing a full suspension of all 
uses of these chemicals until it has been 
shown, as clearly as science can demonstrate 
through the necessary chemical, biological, 
and environmental testing, that the employ- 
ment of these substances or their contami- 
nants or breakdown products will not be 
harzardous to public health. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS WHITESIDE. 


THE KREMLIN’S MIDEAST GAMBLE 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, after my 
private trip to the Middle East in Feb- 
ruary, I reported to the President that 
our Government should supply the mili- 
tary hardware which Israel requested to 
maintain a balance of power in that 
troubled area of the world. 

In the same report, I noted that the 
Soviet Union had been intensifying its 
efforts to dominate the Middle East, 

More recently, I have again urged the 
President to sell jets to Israel by joining 
with my colleagues in writing the Presi- 
dent on two separate occasions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


If any further evidence is needed of 
Soviet aims in the Middle East, I would 
suggest that the following indepth article 
from the June 1 issue of Newsweek be 
carefully read. 

The article follows: 

THE KREMLIN’s MIDEAST GAMBLE 


To the untrained eye, it looked like a bleak 
and blasted landscape, shattered by count- 
less bursts of artillery shells and bombs. But 
to. experienced Israeli intelligence officers 
back in Tel Aviv, the withered terrain told an 
electrifying story. Scattered along a 60-mile 
stretch of the Suez Canal’s badly battered 
west bank ran a string of 40 heavily rein- 
forced concrete bunkers covered with thick 
layers of dirt. All the telltale signs were 
there. And last week the Israelis disclosed 
that they were sure the bunkers were core 
sites for the emplacement of highly ad- 
vanced Russian SAM-3 surface-to-air mis- 
siles—weapons so sophisticated that all- 
Soviet crews are required to fire them. If the 
Israelis were right, the Soviet Union was en- 
gaged in its boldest geopolitical gamble since 
former Premier Nikita Khruschev tried to 
smuggle Soviet missiles into Cuba eight years 
ago. 

Indeed, reports out of Egypt seemed to con- 
firm that, with Washington embroiled in an- 
other war at the other end of the world, 
Moscow was moving rapidly toward a bold 
new commitment of its own men and 
matériel in the highly volatile Middle East. 
As Soviet pilots, ground troops and equip- 
ment flowed into Egypt (following story), 
Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban flew to 
Washington to express his government's 
alarm over the mounting Soviet buildup and 
to renew its request for more American arms. 
And even while Eban was making his plea 
events back home seemed to underscore the 
gravity of escalating tensions. In Israel it- 
self, twelve people were killed and 20 
wounded—most of them children under the 
age of 10—when Arab guerillas launched a 
point-blank-range bazooka attack on a 
school bus 100 yards from the Lebanese 
border. In retaliation, Israeli artillery shelled 
four Lebanese villages, killing twenty and 
injuring 40. Meanwhile, in artillery duels 
along the canal, seven Israeli soldiers died in 
a single day—and the endless chain of kill- 
ing and retaliation seemed as far from being 
broken as ever. 

On the contrary, the trend of events sug- 
gested that Soviet airmen and soldiers might 
soon be joining the toll. For the Israelis have 
made it clear that they intend to engage 
Russian-fiown MIG’s and to knock out any 
SAM-3 system along or near the canal—So- 
viet crews or no (page 40). Precisely where 
that kind of confrontation might lead is any- 
body’s guess, though for the moment Wash- 
ington did not seem to be publicly exercised 
over the risk of being sucked into a direct 
confrontation with Moscow in the Mideast. 
“We have decided to play it cool,” remarked 
one senior State Department official last 
week. “The U.S. obviously will have to re- 
affirm its position in the area, but we will do 
so in measured fashion.” Such words were 
cold comfort for Eban, who left the U.S. amid 
conflicting reports as to whether any part of 
his request for 25 additional F-4 Phantom 
jets and 100 A-4 Skyhawks would actually 
be met. But having rushed precipitously into 
one volatile situation in Cambodia, Wash- 
ington seemed ill-inclined to jump headiong 
into another quite so soon. 


VACUUM 


That was something Moscow seemed to 
understand only too well. For with the U.S. 
preoccupied in Indochina and Britain with- 
drawing from its colonial domains in the 
Persian Gulf, the Russians slipped almost 
naturally into the Middle East vacuum—the 
least risky area in the world, from Moscow’s 
viewpoint, for the expansion of Soviet in- 
fluence. And more than anything else, the 
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Arab-Israeli conflict paved the way. Only 
fifteen years ago, the Russians counted few 
friends in the area outside of Israel. Today, 
Soviet troops and technicians have become 
the mainstay of several Arab regimes. This 
is particularly true of Egypt, the largest and 
most powerful of the Arab states and the 
one in which Soviet investment has been 
greatest. But Syria, Iraq, Yemen and South 
Yemen also lean heavily on Soviet economic 
and military largess, and even Jordan’s con- 
servative monarchy is reportedly being 
tempted by Soviet offers of anti-aircraft and 
long-range artillery weapons. 

All this pleases the Arabs, of course, but 
what do the Soviets gain? There are a num- 
ber of experts who believe they gain very 
little in a positive sense and that their real 
motivation is the negative one of reducing 
Western influence in an area that abuts their 
own backyard. The Russians have tradi- 
tionally had an interest in reaching the 
Mediterranean, obtaining warm-water out- 
lets and in extending their infiuence over 
Turkic and Arabic lands. But with a surplus 
of their own to sell, the Soviets can hardly 
be interested in Middle East oil—except to 
the extent of depriving Western Europe of 
its source. Nor are they bent on an ideological 
campaign designed to convert the Islamic 
world to the glories of Communism—not 
when every Arab nation they aid has out- 
lawed the Communist Party and clapped its 
leaders in jail. The most obvious strategic 
prize of interest to the Russians would be 
control over the Suez Canal, a waterway in- 
creasingly important to their growing Indian 
Ocean and Mediterranean fleets and their 
efforts to turn NATO's southern flank. In 
that sense, any Soviet move up to the canal’s 
west bank could be interpreted as a step 
toward the waterway’s eventual recovery and 
reopening, possibly under Soviet domination. 


CHALLENGE 


Whatever the motivation, Russia’s sudden 
emergence as an active participant in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict poses a hard challenge 
to U.S. policy. As one official remarked last 
week: “This is a coup of great magnitude. 
Moscow has now firmly established its po- 
sition in the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea.” On that score, in fact, both Israel and 
the U.S. seemed in agreement. Their differ- 
ences, as Abba Eban pointed out, lay in what 
the response should be. Israel's inclination 
was to act, if only through a new agreement 
under which the U.S. would undertake to 
supply Israel with the arms it seeks. Wash- 
ington favored caution. “I will accept the 
proposition that the Egyptians are digging 
along the canal for some purpose, and that 
they may be pouring concrete,” said one 
official. “But I think we can wait to see 
whether they install SAM missiles.” 

The fact is that the Soviet challenge comes 
at a time of reassessment and uncertainty 
in Washington. Only a few weeks before, the 
Administration had acted swiftly and de- 
cisively in ordering a U.S. ground invasion 
of Cambodia. American officials had under- 
scored the global implications of that de- 
cision and specifically its implications for the 
Middle East, where the introduction of So- 
viet pilots into Egypt was cited as a factor 
arguing for an American show of strength. 
But the events at Kent State and the wide- 
spread domestic protest that followed 
drained the Administration's decision of its 
intended global impact—if anything, weak- 
ening the image of resolve that Washington 
had sought to project. And far from calling 
a halt to their military buildup in Egypt, 
the Russians responded by speeding its pace. 

CAUTION 


In Washington, however, the atmosphere 
of certainty and toughness that had pre- 
vailed on Cambodia gave way to one of 
bureaucratic caution on the Middle East. The 
Soviets, it was argued, were behaving with 
relative restraint in Southeast Asia and were 
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still pursuing strategic arms limitation talks 
in Vienna without polemics; therefore, the 
U.S. should give them the chance to stop 
short of a dangerous confrontation along the 
Suez Canal. Thus, instead of making a swift, 
demonstrative gesture on the Middle East, 
the Administration put its policy reassess- 
ment through the bureaucratic system—the 
same system so notably bypassed in the de- 
cision-making process on Cambodia. But 
whether, in this case, there was time for the 
slow machinery of government to come up 
with an appropriate response was open to 
serious question, For by now the Soviets had 
drastically altered the strategic equation in 
the Mideast, and any further sign of hesita- 
tion on the part of the U.S. might embolden 
them to push their luck to the brink of the 
Suez Canal. 

The issue would perhaps be academic now 
were it not for indications that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment, which always opposed the raids, now 
tends to see the Soviet move as merely & 
defensive reaction on behalf of its main client 
state in the Middle East. As one American 
diplomat put it to me: “So long as the Rus- 
sians stay within the delta, they have not 
really escalated the conflict.” And the Is- 
raelis themselves insist that they can live 
with the present level of Soviet participation. 
“The Soviets may have solved Egypt’s prob- 
lem in the Nile Delta,” one senior Israeli staff 
officer told me recently, “but it has no impact 
on the essential thing: our position along the 
canal.” 

The big question is, what is the next step? 
The Russians could stay where they are and 
say to the Egyptians: “We are protecting your 
heartland. And if you do not attack the Is- 
raelis along the canal, they will not attack 
you there either.” In other words, they could 
work to establish an undeclared cease-fire, 
and then—within that framework—threaten 
to regenerate the crisis unless the U.S. 
brought massive pressure to bear on Israel to 
withdraw voluntarily from the canal. 


WITHDRAWAL 


But that Soviet approach is unlikely. For 
the Egyptians cannot afford to permit the Is- 
raelis to sit peaceably along the canal in 
hopes of an eventual withdrawal. They fear 
that Israeli's de facto presence would be- 
come de jure; And so, most Israelis fear that 
the Russians may try to expand their military 
role into the canal area in the hopes of pres- 
suring Israel into a withdrawal. “The Russian 
move has set a precedent for them,” explains 
one Israeli military man. “It is too serious for 
just a stopgap operation, an operation limited 
merely to the Nile Delta. It does not in fact 
further the objective the Russians share with 
the Egyptians—which is to achieve our with- 
drawal from the canal.” 

There is then a strong likelihood that the 
Russians will try to extend their air-defense 
system to the canal area as an umbrella be- 
neath which the Egyptians can intensify 
their war of attrition. If successful, Egyptian 
artillery might be able to inflict an unaccep- 
able number of casualties on the Israelis and 
thus force a withdrawal, The Russians might 
even provide the air cover for an Egyptian 
beachhead across the canal. Or, they might 
simply threaten this, and hope that the U.S. 
—tired of crisis—will prevail on the Israelis 
to withdraw. 

ESSENTIAL 


One way or the other, a withdrawal from 
the canal—barring a peace settlement— 
would be a considerable victory for the Egyp- 
tians. And it is one that the Israelis are de- 
termined to deny them. “For us, it is essential 
to hold the canal,” says one Israeli strategist. 
And I am convinced that the Israelis will, 
without question, fight the Russians if they 
try to move to the canal zone, In terms of 
existing Soviet and Egyptian strength along 
the canal, the Israelis are convinced that they 
could win a limited conflict in the area. “It 
would not be simple for the Russians to come 
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in with large masses of aircraft,” explains one 
Israeli. “There is not much room for these 
to manuever over the canal. And how good, 
we wonder, are the Russian pilots anyway?” 

The Israelis still hope, of course, that the 
Russians will not risk a potentially humiliat- 
ing encounter at the canal. And should the 
U.S. grant Israel the planes it needs and take 
a firm stand against further Soviet intrusions 
into the Middle East, the Israelis are con- 
vinced that Moscow will tread carefully. But 
one way or the other, the Israelis are de- 
termined to stand their ground. As Moshe 
Dayan has said: “We would not be another 
Czechoslovakia ... We would be a fighting 
Finland.” 


RED STAR OVER THE NILE 


The old coin-fed telescopes atop the con- 
crete-latticed Tower of Cairo provide a com- 
manding view of the countryside surround- 
ing Egypt’s ancient capital. And nowaday’s 
for an extra 5 plasters, a solicitous attendant 
will train one of the instruments on what he 
thinks you are looking for—not the pyramids 
at Giza but the Soviet surface-to-air missile 
installations that have sprouted on the Mo- 
kattam Hills to the east of the city and be- 
yond the pyramids to the west. Any closer 
look can be dangerous. On a recent drive past 
the pyramids into the desert, my car came 
to an abrupt halt a mile and a half from 
a missile compound when the crack of a 
warning shot echoed across the sand. 
Through my field glasses I could see the 
“squat eye” radar making its several revolu- 
tions a second and the eight tips of the 19- 
foot SAM-3 missiles protruding from the 
site's twin launchers. 

In Alexandria, SAM-3 watching is much 
easier. A room at the Windsor or Cecil Hotel, 
a meal at Abu Kheir’s seafood restaurant or 
a swim in the Mediterranean—all provide 
close-up views of the military paraphernalia 
that is changing the strategic equation in 
the Arab-Israei conflict. To be sure, few 
Egyptians know what a SAM-3 is. And fewer 
still know what it can do. But everyone seems 
to believe that the days when Israel en- 
joyed virtual impunity to strike by air deep 
into Egypt’s heartland are gone forever. Even 
the Israelis, who have refrained from any raid 
into the Nile Delta since April 13, seem to 
be seconding the view. “What happens if the 
Israelis resume their deep penetration raids?” 
a Western ambassador asked an Eygptian 
general at a recent diplomatic reception in 
Cairo. “Let them come,” the general an- 
swered. “We would welcome such an attack. 
You'll see.” 

The Eyptians have every reason to feel 
cocky. If Israel decides to resume its raids 
into the Nile Delta, it will have to tangle 
with the elaborate new Soviet air defenses 
that are rapidly abuilding. That means Soviet 
airmen piloting advanced MIG-21 jet fighters 
in the air and Soviet missilemen manning so- 
phisticated SAM-3s on the ground, Few doubt 
that Israel could do it if Jerusalem decided. 
As one foreign military observer in Cairo puts 
it: “Israeli pilots could even teach the Rus- 
sians a thing or two.” But for Israeli strate- 
gists, this begs the real question: has Rus- 
sia’s new air-defense system deprived Israel 
of its ability to launch a pre-emptive strike 
if the Egyptian Army should, sometime in the 
future, mass for a major offensive across the 
canal? 

The answer is that such a strike, increas- 
ingly difficult for Israel to pull off since the 
six-day war because of growing Egyptian 
awareness of the need for plane dispersal and 
fortified shelters, would be prohibitive today 
and may become well-nigh impossible before 
the year is out. Russia's first 22 SAM-3 sites 
are already in place near Alexandria, Baltim, 
Cairo, the Aswan dam and Cairo West, the 
current hub of the Soviet military buildup 
that includes a big airport and the headquar- 
ters of the recently arrived Soviet air defense 
division, 
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SITES 


But that is just the beginning. An addi- 
tional 23 sites are now under construction, 
and another seventeen installations pro- 
jected, including some near the Suez Ca- 
nal, for a total of 62. By the time this net- 
work is completed (target date: Sept. 1), 
the Russians plan to have 480 new surface- 
to-air missiles in place, manned by some 
15,000 Soviet military personnel. Including 
the 3,000 military advisers and 2,500 civilians 
who were already there before the SAM-3 
buildup began, more than 20,000 Russians 
should be in Egypt by the end of the year, 
and one well-connected military attaché in 
Cairo puts the figure as high as 28,000. 

Moscow, in short, is beginning to run the 
show. In theory, the Egyptians continue to 
be responsible for their own airspace, In 
practice, however, a Russian general and 
his Soviet staff will now make all the deci- 
sions, and Soviet personnel will do most of 
the firing. Russians will decide, for example, 
how an intruder is to be engaged—whether 
by Egyptian or Russian-flown MIG—21 in- 
terceptors, or by Egyptian-manned SAM-2s, 
or by Russian-manned SAM-3s, or by Rus- 
sian or Egyptian-fired 100-mm. anti-aircraft 
guns (which will soon ring every key mili- 
tary site in Egypt). On the ground and in 
the air, the Russians operate and defend their 
own installations. They have deployed ma- 
chine-gun nests and sown mines against an 
Israeli ground attack, They have taken over 
early-warning radar, including some installa- 
tions close to the canal. And to cap it all, 
they have set up their own communications 
system, which keeps U.S. listening posts on 
Cyprus working around the clock. 

Evidently, the Soviets have decided that 
even with thorough training Egyptians are 
not capable of operating the highly complex 
gadgetry of a modern air defense network. 
“An Egyptian university graduate would re- 
quire two years of training in the Soviet 
Union before he could fit into the system,” 
explains one Russian. “And there isn’t time.” 
In a sense, of course, the old Egyptian-man- 
ned SAM-2 system chalked up a creditable 
record of kills—though only one of them 
turned out to be an Israeli intruder. The rest 
of the bag reportedly consisted of two So- 
viet-supplied Egyptian troop transports, one 
Egyptian MIG—19, one small Egyptian re- 
connaissance plane and an Ethiopian Air- 
lines Dakota flown by’a French crew. Left 
unsaid, also, is the fear that anything turned 
over to the Egyptians runs the risk of wind- 
ing up in Israeli hands. Such was the case 
last year with the Israeli capture of an en- 
tire SAM-2 radar installation and its four 
Soviet advisers in the bargain. (They were 
later released through the Rumanian Em- 
bassy in Jerusalem.) All in all, during Israeli 
attacks on SAM-2 sites last year, the Rus- 
sians are said to have lost twelve advisers 
killed and 29 wounded. 

Having invested heavily in SAM-3s manned 
by their own crews, the Soviets apparently 
also concluded that they could not provide 
an effective air defense screen without their 
own interceptors responding to Russian con- 
trollers on the ground. Soviet Ambassador 
to Egypt Sergei Vinogradov (who has been 
dubbed by his diplomatic colleagues “the 
High Commissioner”) was once adamantly 
opposed to such missions because of the 
attendant risk of escalation. 


SIEVE 


Vinogradov reportedly won his case with 
the Kremlin. But when the Soviet military 
heard the Israelis were putting most of their 
pilots through a crash training course de- 
signed to penetrate or circumvent the SAM-3s 
(by flying at Mach-1 speeds as low as 200 feet 
at night), they argued that without their 
own interceptors the SAM-3s could go the 
way of the SAM-—2s—making the air-defense 
system more of a sieve than a screen. So 
Vinogradov was reversed. 
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And Soviet pilots poured in. Before the 
SAM-3 influx there were 80 Soviet airmen 
in Egypt, principally instructors and crews 
for the TU-16 bombers that fiy surveillance 
missions out of Cairo West over the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet. In recent weeks three new squad- 
rons of MIG-21s have arrived, accompanied 
by 90 pilots (roughly, two pilots per plane as 
opposed to the Egyptian ratio of two planes 
per qualified pilot). The Russians have al- 
ready taken over five of the 28 air bases 
formerly shared with Egyptians. And some 
Western experts estimate that for a truly 
effective defense of the Nile Delta the Soviets 
will need ten MIG squadrons, or 150 planes 
and 300 pilots, and exclusive use of fifteen 
airfields. Many are betting that eventually 
the Russian commitment will reach that 
level. 

MISSIONS 


Many also bet that the rising commitment 
will bring a rising temptation to broaden 
the ground rules of the fighting. As of the 
moment. Moscow and Cairo have agreed that 
Soviet pilots should confine their defensive 
missions behind a line 30 miles west of the 
Suez Canal. The message to Israel is clear: 
don’t tangle with our interior defenses and 
we won't cross the line. But no Western mil- 
itary expert believes this sort of arrangement 
can hold up very long. “It doesn’t make 
sense,” said one observer with vast combat 
experience. “For an effective air defense you 
must go forward. They will need air patrols 
to meet the enemy, and it’s a safe bet that 
th Soviet military agitating in Moscow for 
such authority right now.” Said another ex- 
pert: “If I were the Soviet general in charge 
of air defense, I would want to neutralize 
the four forwardmost Israeli airfields in the 
Sinai—much as the Israelis neutralized 
SAM-2 sites last year.” 

In fact, the Russians appear to be train- 
ing for just such a contingency. TU-16 bomb- 
ers have been spotted firing air-to-ground 
missiles in the desert in upper Egypt. At a 
“standoff” range of 50 miles, the TU-16s 
could fiy just west of the canal and fire at 
Israeli planes taxiing for take-off from for- 
ward Sinai bases. In addition, some 75 MIG- 


21s, originally designed as defensive inter- 
ceptors, have been given an offensive capa- 
bility—bigger bomb and rocket loads, extra 
fuel tanks, longer combat radius. 

“If Israel persists in attacking Egypt she 


will have to be taught a lesson,” a high 
Soviet official told me. “And that lesson can 
only be a dose of the same medicine. It won't 
be long before the Egyptians are capable of 
bombing targets in Israel the way Israel 
bombs targets in Egypt. Then, hopefully, 
Israel will at last realize that this war must 
be stopped and the occupied territories evac- 
uated.” What would happen, I asked, if the 
Israelis shot down Soviet pilots? “We are a 
major power—a superpower as you Americans 
call us—and superpowers do not like to be 
humiliated,” he replied. “In that respect, we 
are no different from the United States. If 
Israel wishes to escalate, we can also esca- 
late.” 

There is no question that the Russians 
mean business, as even the Egyptians are 
finding out. When the Soviets discovered 
that Israeli reconnaissance planes had been 
sneaking through Egyptian radar on the tail 
of civilian passenger flights, they ordered a 
detour of all incoming traffic through Matruh, 
300 miles northwest of Cairo on the Medi- 
terranean coast. When they found, to their 
further exasperation, that the detour was 
failing to deter Israel’s long-range Phantoms, 
which still showed up on radar scanners as 
part of the blip of civilian airliners, they 
asked the Egyptians to drastically reduce all 
civilian flights. Cairo demurred, arguing that 
it could not afford to lose contact with the 
outside world. 

TRACT 


The Russians have also taken over a vast 
tract between Matruh and the Libyan border, 
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putting a Soviet general in command. Rus- 
sian dredgers are deepening the harbor at 
Matruh. And the Soviet Deputy Defense Min- 
ister and naval chief of staff have put the 
arm on Nasser to persuade Libya’s Col. Muam- 
mar Kaddafi to give the Soviets naval facili- 
ties at Tobruk and an air base at El Adem— 
both recently evacuated by the British. En- 
couraged by the French to resist, Kaddafi is 
said to be equivocating. He told Nasser dur- 
ing an all-night session in Cairo that he 
didn’t get rid of the Americans and the 
British to turn his country over to the Rus- 
sians. 

Such qualms are shared by many educated 
Egyptians, as well. Says a Cairo journalist: 
“How we will ever get rid of [the Russians] 
is a question we ask each other all the time.” 
In fact, there are various signs that the Soviet 
presence in Egypt is getting to be a little too 
close for political comfort. In a classic bal- 
ancing act, Nasser recently revamped his 
Cabinet, moving several well-known anti- 
communists into important positions. And 
the Egyptian President’s long-waged cam- 
paign against internal Communists still 
shows no sign of slackening. 


STAKE 


Even so, the Soviets have made their in- 
tentions clear: they will not let the Egyptians 
go down to defeat again, even if they have 
to run the country themselves to prevent it. 
Why has Moscow moved as far and as fast 
as it has? Most veteran diplomats in Cairo 
feel the Soviets had no choice, After fifteen 
years of heavy investment, they could not 
afford to see Nasser’s regime go down the 
drain—a distinct possibility had Israel’s deep 
penetration raids into Egypt’s heartland 
gone on unabated. Further humiliation in 
Egypt could also have had dire consequences 
for the men in the Kremlin—the same men 
who kicked out Nikita Khrushchev, in part 
for the humiliation Russia suffered in the 
Cuban missile showdown in 1962. To put it 
bluntly, Egypt has now become as important 
to Moscow as Czechoslovakia was in 1968, 
and the Russians are determined to keep 
their stake alive. 

Most observers agree that the next move 
is up to Israel. A direct confrontation with 
the Soviets has always been Defense Min- 
ister Moshe Dayan’s most chilling nightmare. 
The only reason he hesitated about the Go- 
lan attack at the end of the six-day war 
was because of the number of Soviet ad- 
visers reported to be with Syrian troops on 
the heights. But how much longer can the 
confrontation be avoided? Israel can slow 
down the new Soviet commitment, but it 
cannot turn that commitment back. If Israel 
resumes the attack on Egypt’s heartland, the 
Russians will be drawn promptly into the 
fighting. But to leave the Nile Delta alone 
can only mean, from the Israeli viewpoint, 
that Egyptian preparations for a major new 
offensive will move ahead with impunity. 
Suddenly, the long-promised Arab counter- 
attack has shifted from the realm of fantasy 
to the realm of a distinct possibility. 


In ISRAEL: CRUEL DEATHS, Grave DOUBTS 


What stung the average Israeli most pain- 
fully last week was not the threatening Rus- 
sian presence in Egypt but events closer to 
home. Only two weeks ago, the Israeli Army 
launched a massive search-and-destroy op- 
eration into southern Lebanon in an attempt 
to disrupt a string of guerrilla bases there. 
But then, after the presumably successful 
Israeli foray, the guerrillas struck back—and 
in a particular ruthless way. Their target was 
an Israeli school bus that ran each day along 
a country road near the Lebanese border. 
Hiding in a clump of bushes, the Arabs 
waited until the bus was only 20 yards away, 
then fired four bazooka shells directly into 
the passing vehicle. By the time rescue crews 
arrived, eight Israeli schoolchildren, three 
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teachers and the bus driver lay dead in the 
bloody wreckage. 

At the funeral service for the children, 
Deputy Premier Yigal Allon warned: “The 
arm of Israel’s army is very long, and its 
blows are heavy, and those responsible for 
this crime will pay for it.” In a sense, the 
bus incident symbolized Israel’s central frus- 
tration. For although the Jewish state has 
demonstrated time and again its stunning 
tactical ingenuity (as in the recent raid into 
Lebanon), its over-all strategy of bludgeon- 
ing the Arabs into passivity has proved a 
complete failure. Now, as a result of the ma- 
jor Soviet buildup in Egypt, Israel is faced 
with the chilling prospect that even its tacti- 
cal superiority may eventually be challenged 
along the Suez Canal. From Jerusalem, News- 
week correspondent Michael Elkins reports on 
the Israeli dilemma: 

Few Israeli officials would agree—and none 
publicly—that the Israeli deep-penetration 
raids earlier this year into the Nile Delta 
heartland provoked, or even contributed to, 
the Russian decision to escalate their mili- 
tary involvement in Egypt. But that view is 
held by many foreign observers and—pri- 
vately—by some prominent Israelis. And it 
was all too apparent that Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban himself was none too happy with 
the raids. Publicly, he supported them as a 
necessary response to Gamal Abdel Nasser’s 
war of attrition. But in Cabinet meetings he 
proposed to his fellow ministers that the 
raids be stopped in exchange for an Egyptian 
agreement—even a tacit one—to reinstate 
the ceasefire along the canal. It may have 
been unlikely that Nasser would have agreed, 
but in any event Eban's associates voted him 
down. 


REMOVING THE TAX EXEMPTIONS 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I find no pleasure in having to 
include the following letter in the REC- 
ord. This letter concerns actions of the 
Internal Revenue Service that I find ap- 
palling and reprehensible. The IRS has 
made known that it is considering re- 
moving the tax exemptions of universi- 
ties which allow students to participate 
in campaigns this fall. The ramifications 
of this are profound. My letter of protest 
to Commissioner Thrower of the IRS 
outlines some of the detrimental effects 
that the IRS decision to terminate tax 
exemptions would have. 

The foundation of our country is em- 
bedded in our educational system and 
our building blocks of the future are de- 
pendent on this foundation. Such threats 
by the IRS are appalling and could cause 
unparalleled harm. 

The implied threat of the IRS to re- 
move tax exemptions would force the uni- 
versities into a corner. The universities 
either would be faced with the prospect 
of having to close—no university could 
operate for long without the tax exemp- 
tion—or would be compelled to prohibit 
students from campaigning. Neither pros- 
pect is acceptable. The latter would be 
disastrous because academic freedom 
would be curtailed. 

If the IRS is trying to politically black- 
mail the universities, it is essential that 
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public attention be called to this. This 
veiled threat must be exposed, and the 
IRS must state its intentions immediately 
to the public. 

The letter follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.O., June 25, 1970. 
Mr. RANDOLPH W. THROWER 
Commissioner, Internal Revenue Service, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER: I understand that 
the Internal Revenue Service is considering 
the possibility of lifting tax exemptions for 
Universities that allow students two weeks 
this fall to campaign. I am writing to ex- 
press my distaste for such political intimi- 
dation. As we know, Universities receive their 
tax-exempt status because they are educa- 
tional institutions. Since the Universities as 
institutions have not committed themselves 
politically, the Universities in no way sug- 
gest a threat to the educational atmosphere. 
Furthermore, the students are not taking 
time “off” instead, they are sacrificing one 
week of summer vacation and one week of 
Christmas vacation to provide two weeks of 
their own time to campaign. Moreover, cam- 
paigning is an educational experience recom- 
mended for years in political science courses. 
I have often found that students gain more 
practical experience by participating in such 
programs than they would by studying the 
machinery of government in school. 

The IRS has known of the possibility for 
nearly two months that Universities were 
considering making changes in the academic 
calendar to provide a period of two weeks 
for students to campaign. If the IRS were 
contemplating a decision to remove the tax 
exemption for Universities which allow stu- 
dents to campaign on their own time, the 
IRS should have been considerate enough to 
notify the Universities immediately, By wait- 
ing to make its decision public, the IRS has 
created abhorrent problems for Universities. 
The Universities have already made final 
changes in their academic calendar, and some 
students have made commitments to cam- 
paign. It would have been fair to the Uni- 
versities had the IRS made its decision known 
prior to any plans contemplated by the Uni- 
versities and students with respect to cam- 
paigning. 

The IRS, by refusing to make known its 
position, has put a sword of Damocles over 
the heads of college administrators and stu- 
dents. If the IRS had waived this tax exemp- 
tion status one or two months ago, the Uni- 
versities would have had the benefit of a 
judicial decision on the legality of such a 
removal. Moreover, the students would have 
rulings on two issues—arrangements to use 
college facilities and using their own time 
to campaign. If the action contemplated by 
the IRS is a veiled threat to keep students 
in school instead of campaigning, I would 
consider it deplorable. 

It is ironic and inconsistent for students 
to be encouraged, on one hand, to participate 
in politics and are told that established po- 
litical institutions can be used as vehicles 
for positive change, while students are told, 
on the other hand, that Universities may lose 
their tax-exempt status because students 
are campaigning to effectuate change through 
established channels within the political 
system. Congress has striven hard to instill 
trust in the students of today by passing the 
18 year old vote. By waiving the tax exemp- 
tion of Universities, the IRS would do much 
to dismantle the faith and confidence we 
have attempted, and I think successfully, to 
establish. 

With every good wish, 

Sincerely, 
Tuomas P. O'NEnL, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHAT IS TREASON? 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Black 
Panthers, in urging a Revolutionary Peo- 
ple's Constitutional Convention to write 
what they call a new constitution, con- 
tinue to serve as dupes of a few white 
left wingers who are attempting to create 
a public image that they are moderate 
middle-of-the-roaders. 

What is treason? Consider the use of 
a national monument in our Nation’s 
Capital, by a little band of mercenary 
seditionists, to denounce our people and 
our Government and scream: 


For the salvation, liberation, and freedom 
of our people, we will not hesitate to either 
kill or die! 


Mr. Speaker, I ask that a news account 
entitled “A White Party for Black Pan- 
thers,” a clipping concerning Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, and the “Message to 
America,” by the Black Panther Party, 
follow my remarks: 

[From the Washington Post, June 18, 1970] 
A WHITE Party ror BLACK PANTHERS 
(By Sally Quinn and Hollie West) 

Dr. and Mrs. Fern Wood Mitchell last night 
gave the first known white-sponsored bene- 
fit cocktail party in Washington for the Black 
Panther Defense Fund. 

The middle-aged chemist and his wife 
threw the party at their spacious red brick 
house at 3834 Fulton St. NW. 

Although this was the first known party 
for Black Panthers in Washington, there 
have been several parties for the Panthers in 
other cities, particularly New York. 

Last January, conductor Leonard Bernstein 
and his wife, Felicia, threw a party to raise 
money for the Panthers Defense Fund at 
their Fifth Avenue apartment. 100 socialites, 
artists, musicians and members of the jet 
set flocked to the Bernsteins to hear the 
Panthers speak, munch roquefort morsels, 
and drop thousands of dollars into the hat 
for the Defense Fund. 

The party was reported in the papers and 
the Bernsteins were beseiged with mail. The 
party also prompted New York Magazine to 
devote an entire June issue to an article by 
writer Tom Wolfe exploring the phenomena 
he labeled “Radical Chic.” 

The Mitchells’ party had few parallels with 
the Bernsteins’ party. It was for the Pan- 
thers and it was hosted by middle-class and 
middle-aged whites. But the whites at the 
Mitchells’ party were not the wealthy, 
Beautiful-People types that graced the Bern- 
steins’. They were instead, people for whom 
commitment to a cause is a more serious 
business. Some were dedicated members of 
SANE. Some had worked in the civil rights 
movement. None was wealthy. 

The printed invitations to the party were 
sent out to more than a hundred friends. 
On the cover was a grimacing black man 
with a raised arm, clinched first and a brok- 
en chain on his wrist. The invitation prom- 
ised the appearance of Panthers David Hil- 
liard, chief of staff; Big Man, minister of 
information, and Jim Williams and Willie 
Dawkins, members of the Washington Pan- 
thers. 

“This is not Lennie’s,” and hostess Mrs. 
Mitchell, referring to the Bernstein party. 
“We're not serving roquefort morsels to- 
night.” The Panthers are worried for the 
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sake of their brothers who are in jail, and 
so are we. This is not a social event—it’s a 
way to raise some bread.” 

The medium-height Mrs. Mitchell wore 
a beige robe with a native hand woven sash 
over one shoulder and sandals. Her gray hair 
was professionally coiffed. 

Mrs. Mitchell was active in the peace group 
SANE (National Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy) several years ago. 

She said: “We are early fiftyish people. 
We're sincere. My husband is a native of 
Alabama. That means he ain’t no radical. 
When the news came that Pearl Harbor 
had been bombed, he was one of the first 
to volunteer. That’s the kind of man he is. 
We came to this kind of thing through 
the peace movement. It sounds pretty pe- 
cullar—a guy working for a large company 
and doing this kind of thing. I grew up in 
Washington. My parents read the Reader's 
Digest. I have impeccable credentials. I'm a 
straight lady, you know what I mean, I take 
baths.” 

Mitchell, a tall distinguished gentleman 
with long gray and curly sideburns, works 
for the W. R. Grace and Co. in Clarksville, 
Md. He declined to disclose the nature of 
his work. 

“We used to work for SANE, but now that’s 
like kicking a dead horse.” 

At midday yesterday, the hostess, Mrs. 
Mitchell, had no objections to having the 
fund-raiser covered by the press. Indeed, in- 
vitations had gone out to several members of 
the press. But the benefit organizer and for- 
mer 1966-67 chairman of SANE, Mrs. Gabri- 
elle Edgcomb, had second thoughts and sug- 
gested the Panthers be consulted. Panther 
Charles Bronson, contacted by phone at the 
National Committee to Combat Fascism, in- 
dicated that there should be no coverage, 

The party, which was to be from 6 to 8 
p-m., drew only about 20 to 30 guests, mod- 
estly dressed, and the only sign of wealth 
was a glass jar full of dollar bill contribu- 
tions on the bar, which was manned by a 
white bartender. Pots of fern, which the Fern 
Wood Mitchells grow, hung from the ceiling 
in the dining room where the bar was set up. 

They included one of the Chicago Seven, 
Rennie Davis, and his brother Dick and 
Milton Kotler, a fellow at the Institute for 
Policy Studies. 

Rashid Aalloway, formerly with the Sierre 
Leone foreign service and cousin of John J. 
Akar, the Ambassador to the U.S. from the 
Sierre Leone; Austin Scott, reporter with the 
Associated Press, and Fred Gale, former disc 
jockey with radio station WWDC. They all 
wore conventional dress and ties. The women 
were in long Indian prints or simple minis. 

At 7:45 p.m. several Panthers arrived, in- 
cluding Willie Dawkins, and deputy minister 
of information and editor of the Black Pan- 
ther newspaper, Big Man. 

Many Panthers from all over the country 
are converging on Washington for a mass 
rally that will take place Friday at Lincoln 
Temple Congregational Church. 

Willie Dawkins, in a white knit T-shirt 
and striped trousers, accompanied by an 
unidentified Panther in a blue body shirt, 
black vest and trousers spoke to the press. 

“We don't welcome you,” he said. “We 
don’t consider this event newsworthy. There 
has been a news blackout on the Panthers 
and the press are only the ideological lackeys 
for the man. I certainly share this view with 
Dr. Mitchell. 

“You (the press) have made your own 
shoe and you're going to wear it. 

“Why do you come here to the mother 
country to talk to us. Why don’t you go down 
there to where our oppression really is. You 
are more concerned with where our resources 
come from. Why don’t you write about our 
brothers down on death row.” 

With that, Willie Dawkins made an indig- 
nant exit. 
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“I’m so sorry,” said Dr. Mitchell, “They 
really are very serious. But they're the only 
bridge we've got, you understand. They're 
our only means of communication. They’re 
the only goddam blacks who are doing some- 
thing.” 


[From the Baton Rouge (La.) State-Times, 
May 8, 1970] 
Hoover ATTACKS BLACK PANTHERS 
(By William Barton) 


WASHINGTON.—FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover says law enforcement agencies were 
not to blame for confrontations between the 
Black Panther party and police. 

Testimony released today by a House ap- 
propriations subcommittee quoted Hoover as 
saying police in several cities have been 
“wrongly accused of harassment by many 
well intentioned but uninformed voices 
echoing outright lies generated” by the 
Panthers. 

“A free society is in trouble when blatant 
propaganda so overshadows the truth that 
the rule of law is jeopardized,” Hoover said 
in his testimony March 5. 

Although Hoover strongly defended police 
in each instance, a special federal investiga- 
tion is still under way in connection with the 
fatal shootings of two Black Panthers last 
December by Chicago police. 

But Hoover attributed Panther-police 
clashes in both Chicago and Los Angeles to 
the militant black organization’s “intense 
hatred of and vindictive hysteria against l0- 
cal police.” 

He described the Panthers as a “black ex- 
tremist organization” consisting mostly of 
“hoodlum-type revolutionaries,” who stock- 
pile weapons, espouse Marxist-Leninist doc- 
trines and terrorize black communities, 

While condemning the Panthers, Hoover 
also attacked “prominent individuals” who, 
he said, have made “substantial contribu- 
tions” to legal defense funds for party mem- 
bers accused of crimes. 


SPECIFICALLY NAMED 


Specifically, he named composer-conductor 
Leonard Bernstein, film director Otto Prem- 
inger, black entertainer Dick Gregory and the 
wives of orchestra leader Peter Duchin and 
film director Sidney Lumet. 

“Let us clear away the rhetoric and con- 
fusion purposely generated to shroud the 
Black Panther issue and get it back into 
proper perspective,” Hoover said. 


MESSAGE To AMERICA 


(Delivered on the 107th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation at Washing- 
ton, D.C., Capitol of Babylon, World 
Racism, and Imperialism June 19, 1970, 
by the Black Panther Party) 

As oppressed people held captive within 
the confines of the Fascist-Imperialist United 
States of America, we Black Americans take 
a dim view of the position that we, as a 
people, find ourselves in at the beginning of 
the 7th decade of the Twentieth Century. 

We find ourselves in a very dangerous 
world-situation. White America has always 
adhered to a very racist attitude in its policy 
towards people who have color. This has been 
true in the past and it is true today, We see 
very clearly that whereas White America 
has escalated its policy of repression and con- 
tainment of Black people inside the United 
States itself, on a world scale, the United 
States is playing the leading role in orga- 
nizing the White race against the people of 
the world who have a color, Resolving con- 
tradictions between White Protestants and 
White Catholics, between White Christians 
and White Jews, between White Capitalists 
and White Communists, between White 
Eastern Europeans and White Western 
Europeans, between White Archeo-Colonial- 
ists and White Neo-Colonialists, wherever 
we look, the picture is one and the same. 
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White racist America, which domestically 
has adopted the policy of open fascism in 
order to put down the uprisings of oppressed 
people of color and those few Whites who 
take a stand against the grizzly reality of the 
Babylonian scene, this same White racist 
America has projected its domestic racist 
perspective onto the international scene and 
has organized world imperialism along racists 
lines. Within the domestic confines of the 
United States of America, we see clearly that 
a well-planned, calculated Fascist Genocidal 
Conspiracy is being implemented against our 
people. 

Black people within the domestic confines 
of the U.S.A. have reached another cross 
road, This is a time for the most serious 
decisions that we, as a people, have ever 
been called upon to make. The decisions that 
we make in our time, the actions that we 
take or fail to take, will determine whether 
we, as a people, will survive or fall victims to 
genocidal extermination at the hands of the 
Fascist Majority which the Nixon clique are 
rapidly mobilizing into a beastly vigilante 
weapon to be unleashed against us. 


THE U.SA. MONSTER 


The United States of America is a barbaric 
organization controlled and operated by 
avaricious, sadistic, blood-thirsty thieves. 
The United States of America is the Number 
One exploiter and oppressor of the peoples 
of the whole world. The inhuman capitalistic 
system which defines the core of reality of 
the U.S.A., is the root of the evil that bas 
polluted the very fabric of existence within 
the U.S.A. Exploitation of man by man; tbe 
rule of man over man instead of the rule of 
the laws of Human Rights and Justice; sav- 
age wars of aggression, mass murder, geno- 
cide, and shameless slaughter of the people 
of the world; impudent, arrogant White 
Racism; and a naked, brazen attempt to per- 
petuate White Supremacy on a world scale— 
these are a few of the unsavory characteris- 
tics of the U.S.A. Monster with which we have 
to deal. 

We did not ask for this situation. We did 
not create it. And we do not prefer it but we 
must deal with it. 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


Today, June 19th, is the anniversary of 
the issuance by President Abraham Lincoln 
of The Emancipation Proclamation during 
the Civil War, officially dated January 1, 
1863. The end result of the Emancipation 
Proclamation was supposed to be the free- 
dom and liberation of Black people from the 
cruel shackles of chattel slavery. And yet, 100 
and 7 years later, today, Black people still 
are not free. Where is that freedom sup- 
posedly granted to our people by the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and guaranteed to 
us by the Constitution of the United States? 

Is it in the many “Civil Rights Bills” that 
have been passed to try to hide the irrele- 
vance of the Constitution for Black People? 

Is it in the blood-shed and lives lost by 
Black People when America brings “Law and 
Order” to the ghetto in the same fashion and 
by those same forces that export ‘Freedom 
and Democracy” to Korea, to Vietnam, to 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America? 

Is it the right to “political activity” when 
the U.S.A. attempts to legally murder Bobby 
Seale, Chairman of the Black Panther Party, 
for his political beliefs? 

Where was that right when brother Mal- 
colm was murdered, when Martin Luther 
King was gunned down? 

Where is Freedom when a peoples right to 
“Freedom of Speech” is denied to the point 
of murder? When attempts at “Freedom of 
the Press” brings bombings and lynchings? 

Where is Freedom when the right to “‘peace- 
fully assemble” brings on massacres? Where 
is our right to “keep and bear arms” when 
Black People are attacked by the Racist 
Gestapo of America? Where is “religious 
freedom” when places of worship become the 
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scene of shoot-ins and bomb-ins? Where is 
the right to vote “regardless of race or color” 
when murder takes place at the voting polls? 
Are we free when we are not even secure 
from being savagely murdered in our sleep 
by policemen who stand blatantly before 
the world but yet go unpunished? Is that 
“, . « equal protection of the laws"? The 
empty promise of the Constitution to “es- 
tablish Justice” lies exposed to the world 
by the reality of Black Peoples’ existence. 
For 400 years now, Black people have suf- 
fered an unbroken chain of abuse at the 
hands of White America. For 400 years we 
have been treated as America’s footstool. 
This fact is so clear that it requires no 
argumentation. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the U.S.A. does not 
and never has protected our people or guar- 
anteed to us those lofty ideals enshrined 
within it. When the Constitution was first 
adopted we were held as slaves, We were held 
in slavery under the Constitution. We have 
suffered every form of indignity and imposi- 
tion under the Constitution, from economic 
exploitation, political subjugation, to physi- 
cal extermination. 

We need no further evidence that there is 
something wrong with the Constitution of 
the United States of America. We have had 
our Human Rights denied and violated per- 
petually under this Constitution—for hun- 
dreds of years. As a people, we have re- 
ceived neither the Equal Protection of the 
Laws nor Due Process of Law. Where Human 
Rights are being daily violated there is 
denial of Due Process of Law and there is no 
Equal Protection of the Law. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States does not guarantee 
and protect our Economic Rights, or our 
Political Rights, nor our Social Rights. It 
does not even guarantee and protect our 
most basic Human Right, the right to live! 


IMPLEMENTING POINT NO. 10 OF THE BLACK 
PANTHER PARTY PLATFORM AND PROGRAM 


Point No. 10 of the Black Panther Party's 
Platform and Program addresses itself to the 
question of the National Destiny of Black 
people. We feel that, in practical terms, it is 
time for Black people as a whole to address 
their attention to the question of our Na- 
tional Destiny. 

Black people can no longer either respect 
the U.S. Constitution, look to it with hope, 
or live under it. The Constitution is the so- 
cial contract that binds the American people 
together into a sovereign nation and defines 
authority and the distribution of power, 
rights, and privileges. By shoving the Consti- 
tution aside, rendering it null and void, in 
order to carry out fascist oppression and re- 
pression of Black people, the fascists have, by 
that very fact, destroyed even the false foun- 
dations of authority in this society. We live 
in a lawless society where racist pigs have 
usurped the Legislative, Judicial, and Execu- 
tive branches of government and perverted 
them towards the prosperity of their private 
interests. We repudiate, most emphatically, 
all documents, Laws, Conventions, and Prac- 
tices that allow this sorry state of affairs to 
exist—including the Constitution of the 
United States. 

For us, the case is absolutely clear: Black 
people have no future within the present 
structure of power and authority in the 
United States under the present Constitu- 
tion. For us, also, the alternatives are abso- 
lutely clear: the present structure of power 
and authority in the United States must be 
radically changed or we, as a people, must 
extricate ourselves from entanglement with 
the United States. 

If we are to remain a part of the United 
States, then we must have a new Constitu- 
tion that will strictly guarantee our Human 
Rights to Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of 
Happiness, which is promised but not deliv- 
ered by the present Constitution. We shall 
not accept one iota less than this, our full, 
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unblemished Human Rights. If this is not to 
be, if we cannot make a new arrangement 
within the United States, then we have no 
alternative but to declare ourselves free and 
independent of the United States. If it is our 
national destiny to follow the latter course, 
then we must declare ourselves into self- 
governing machinery, and seek the recogni- 
tion of the freedom-loving nations of the 
world. 

The Black Panther Party fully realizes that 
the two roads upon to us as set forth above 
involve monumental undertakings. But we 
are trapped in a monstrous situation that re- 
quires a monumental solution. And no task, 
however great, is too much to deal with when 
the very welfare, survival, and national des- 
tiny of our people are at stake. Having al- 
ready struggled up from the dismal depths 
of chattel slavery, no obstacles can be too 
high for us to surmount in order to liberate 
our people and take back the freedom and 
security that was taken away from us and 
denied us for so long. 


CALL FOR A REVOLUTIONARY PEOPLE'S 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


The hour is late and the situation is des- 
perate, As a nation, America is now in the 
middle of the greatest crisis in its history. 
The Black Panther Party believes that the 
American people are capable of rising to the 
task which history has laid before the nation. 
We believe that the American people are 
capable of rejecting the fascist solution to 
the national crisis which the fascist Nixon 
clique, the George Wallaces’, Lester Mad- 
doxes’, Ronald Reagans’, Spiro Agnews’, etc. 
hold out to the people, 

We therefore, call for a revolutionary peo- 
ple’s constitutional convention, to be con- 
vened by the American people, to write a 
new Constitution that will guarantee and 
deliver to every American citizen the in- 
violable human right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness! 

We call upon the American people to rise 
up, repudiate, and restrain the forces of 
fascism that are now rampant in the land 
and which are the only real obstacles stand- 
ing between us and a rational resolution of 
the national crisis. 

We believe that Black people are not the 
only group within America that stands in 
need of a new Constitution. Other oppressed 
ethnic groups, the youth of America, women, 
young men who are slaughtered as cannon 
fodder in mad, avaricious wars of aggression, 
our neglected elderly people all have an 
interest in a new Constitution that will guar- 
antee us a society in which Human Rights 
are supreme and Justice is assured to every 
man, woman, and child within its jurisdic- 
tion. For it is only through this means that 
America, as a nation, can live together in 
peace with our brothers and sisters the world 
over. Only through this means can the 
present character of America, the purveyor 
of exploitation, misery, death, and wanton 
destruction all over the planet earth, be 
changed. 

WARNING TO AMERICA 


We are from 25 to 30 million strong, and 
we are armed. And we are conscious of our 
situation. And we are determined to change 
it. And we are unafraid. Because we have 
our guarantee. If the American people, as a 
whole, do not rise up, reverse the present 
course of this nation, which, if unchecked, 
holds out only fascist repression and geno- 
cide for Black people, then we, Black peo- 
ple, will be forced to respond with a form of 
War of Salvation that in the chaos of car- 
rying it out and the attempt to repress it, 
will gut this country and utterly destroy it. 
Before we accept Genocide, we will inflict 
Total Destruction upon Babylon. 

It had best be understood, now, that the 
power we rely upon ultimately, as our only 
guarantee against Genocide at the hands 
of the Fascist Majority, is our strategic abil- 
ity to lay this country in ruins, from the 
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bottom to the top. If forced to resort to this 
guarantee, we will not hesitate to do so. 
For the salvation, liberation, and freedom 
of our people, we will not hesitate to either 
kill or die! 
All power to the people. 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON SAYS 
WE MUST DO MORE FOR VET- 
ERANS, THEIR WIDOWS AND 
DEPENDENTS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, there 
must have been 10,000 speeches delivered 
on Memorial Day, 1970. No doubt some 
of them were great speeches. But one 
which many who heard believed most 
thought-provoking, was delivered by our 
colleague from California, the Honorable 
GLENN M. ANDERSON. 

Speaking at the Nisei Veterans’ Memo- 
rial Hall in Gardena, Calif., at the 
memorial services sponsored by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, Post No. 1961, 
Congressman ANDERSON stressed the need 
for doing more for the disabled veterans, 
veterans’ widows, and their dependent 
children. In pointing out the dire need 
in which many disabled veterans, war 
widows and dependents find themselves, 
he said, “We can and must do better.” 

Underscoring the need to intensify our 
quest for peace, Congressman ANDERSON, 
told his primarily Nisei audience, “We 
should see our highest glory, not so much 
in battles won as in wars prevented.” 

Because I know my colleagues and 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will 
be as impressed as I was by the thoughts 
as expressed by Congressman ANDERSON. 
I submit his address for inclusion in tt: 
RECORD: 


MEMORIAL Day ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN 
GLENN M. ANDERSON 


It is a real pleasure for Mrs. Anderson 
and me to be here with you on the oc- 
casion of Memorial Day. I am honored to 
have been invited to speak with you. 

It is on this day that we stop, reflect, 
and pay tribute to the courage, endurance, 
and patriotism of those brave Americans to 
whom we owe the most—those who have 
made the supreme sacrifice and whose names 
are written indelibly upon every battle mon- 
ument. 

On the solemn occasion of Memorial Day, 
some may argue that Spring—such a pleas- 
ant time of year—is not an appropriate time 
for honoring our war dead. 

I cannot accept that view. In observing 
Memorial Day on the finest day of the year, 
we are even more aware of the fruits of 
life which we as American citizens enjoy and 
which we continue to enjoy only because in 
every period of our history there have been 
young men willing to make the sacrifice in 
defense of our country and our way of life. 

On this day, we are, of course, reminded 
of the battles fought. Without the valor of 
our American soldiers and regiments, many 
of these wars might yet be in full progress. 
Such regiments as the 442nd Regimental 
Combat Team—formed in early 1943 and 
composed mainly of Japanese-Americans 
from detention camps in the West—proved 
that the blood of all citizens, regardless of 
their race, color, creed, or national origin 
runs red. This unit, which was credited by 
General MacArthur with saving millions of 
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American casualties in action against the 
enemy, won acclaim as the most decorated 
unit in American history for its size and 
length of service. It also won fame as “the 
Purple Heart regiment,” for its troops suf- 
fered more than 300% casualties in terms of 
its initial complement of troops. 

But when our battles are over and when 
the conflicts are concluded, we are reminded 
on this day that the American people—so 
given to peace—are a people who have, when 
aroused, a power of resistance sufficient to 
meet any need, however great. Shake them 
rudely, or menance their freedom and put 
them in fear, and there is no confronting 
them. 

Nor can we fail, on this Memorial Day, to 
be reminded of our own individual service— 
such as it was, and of our sons and com- 
rades—whose honorable discharges were 
given them by a bullet in battle or fever in 
jungles; whose bones lie in shallow graves 
on the plains of Antietam, on the 
slopes of Midway, in the mountains of Korea, 
on the bluffs of Normandy, and in the steam- 
ing jungles of Pleiku. It is for their memory 
that we have resolved to honor them each 
Memorial Day—to salute them martially 
with the roll of drums and thunder of can- 
nons—so that our fallen comrades are re- 
membered, and will never be forgotten— 
and that we will never forget what they did. 

I come today, not to glorify war—for as our 
own General Sherman said: “You want to 
know what war is? War is Hell.” 

Anyone who has seen war would agree. 
True, war sometimes develops noble and 
heroic qualities in individuals or a people. 
But war is Hell for all that it destructs—for 
all that it wastes. 

We should see our bighest glory, not so 
much in battles won as in wars prevented. 
By seeking to influence mankind—not by 
heavy artillery and nuclear weapons—but by 
good example and wise counsel. In doing 
this, other nations will instinctively turn 
to us as their mutual friend and preserver of 
peace. 

In short, our manifest destiny rests upon 
peace—peace with honor. It is the noblest 
asp.ration of Americans who love their 
country. It is for this cause that our sons 
and comrades have given themselves in 
battle. 

The goal of peace, and the achievements of 
our country are also the truest monuments 
and highest tributes we can pay the memory 
of those fallen heroes who have served our 
nation so well. For their contribution toward 
saving our republic, and their great deeds 
and duty, so nobly completed, will never 
cease to be prized by a grateful country. 

There comes to mind on this Memorial 
Day, the words of Abraham Lincoln: “Let us 
strive on to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and orphan.” 

Lincoln was reminding us that it was not 
enough that we should merely remember 
those who died in our behalf. We have an 
additional obligation. While we have little 
power to repay our war dead directly, we can 
and should honor them by making certain 
that we have adequately provided for their 
families and for their comrades who survive. 

We have taken some steps in paying this 
debt—but we must realize that much re- 
mains to be done. Present medical care is not 
adequate; Present levels of pensions and 
compensation are not sufficient; educational 
assistance benefits are not at a level to cover 
the cost of education. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Our Veterans deserve medical care of the 
finest quality. I don’t have to tell you that 
our Veterans hospitals are under funded and 
thus, they are short changing our service- 
men; That a lack of funds results in a lack 
of trained personnel, a lack of facilities, and 
a lack of adequate treatment due to over 
crowded condition. Therefore, I would say— 
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on this Memorial Day that we rededicate our- 
selves in Their Memory to do much better. 

Approximately 3.1 million veterans are re- 
ceiving either a pension or compensation 
from the Veterans Administration. 80% also 
receive Social Security benefits. With the 
combined benefits of Social Security, Veter- 
ans Administration pensions, and all other 
outside income, about 14 of our eligible vet- 
erans—veterans who are totally disabled and 
have no dependents, are living on less than 
$200 a month. We can and must do better. 

A veteran's widow, who is receiving a pen- 
sion on the basis of need, is in even worse 
financial condition. Half of the eligible wid- 
ows of veterans (those with no dependents) 
are living on a scanty $135 a month budget, 
and those with one dependent are living on 
less than $150 a month. 

In memory of those—to whom we are pay- 
ing tribute today—we can and must do 
better. 

I know you are aware that in order to com- 
pete in today’s job market, a Veteran needs 
an education, a skill and a trade. We are 
obligated to encourage our returning serv- 
icemen to resume their schooling—we are 
obligated to encourage returning Veterans 
to seek the best education and training he 
can attain. 

And yet—Statistic’s tell us that 23% of our 
enlisted separatees, from Military Service in 
1969 were High School Drop Outs. 

And only 6.1% of these eligible High 
School Drop Outs have taken advantage of 
our Educational Program. That is less than 
one in 16, Obviously, in the area of Veteran 
education we can and must do better. 

And so, on this lovely day in Spring— 
when we stop to reflect and pay tribute to 
those who have made the supreme sacrifice, 
we should remind ourselves—that in addi- 
tion to paying our respect to their memory— 
we ourselves—have certain responsibilities, 
certain obligations that we owe them. 

We must honor them not only for their 
individual acts of courage and patriotism— 
we must honor them for their dreams— 
dreams of peace, dreams of justice, dreams 
of brotherhood—dreams yet unfulfilled. 


REAFFIRM THE TRUTH 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
plans develop for the great Fourth of 
July commemoration here in Washington 
many Members look forward to returning 
home to participate in our national Inde- 
pendence Day festivities. The emphasis 
will be placed on legitimate reflection on 
our national heritage and reaffirmation 
of our confidence in our national destiny. 

An editorial emphasizing this very 
point was carried in the Southwest Mes- 
senger Press of Cook County, Ill., Thurs- 
day, May 28 commenting on the Flag 
Day commemorations but the commen- 
tary so effectively would cover the Fourth 
of July commemorations as well that I 
place it in the Recor at this point and 
compliment the publisher, Walter Lysen, 
on the impressiveness of the article: 

REAFFIRM THE FAITH 

Serious observers are questioning the dur- 
abilit¥ of the American system. One of these 
is columnist Stewart Alsop who commented 
recently that, “A good many normally sensi- 
ble people . . . are beginning to ask them- 
selves whether the American system might 
not come apart one of these days, rather 
like Oliver Wendell Holmes’ wonder one-hoss 
shay. The one-hoss shay, it will be recalled, 
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‘was built in such a logical way, it ran a 
hundred years to a day.’ But it ‘went to 
Pieces all at once—all at once, and nothing 
first, just as bubbles do when they burst’.” 
Mr. Alsop concludes that the odds are high 
that the American system will surmount 
present difficulties as it has other difficulties 
in the past. 

These reflections of a leading and highly 
competent viewer of the contemporary scene 
should make everyone pause and search for 
little ways in which to exhibit a reaffirma- 
tion of faith in the U.S. An obvious oppor- 
tunity will present itself on June 14 dur- 
ing the nationwide observance of Flag Day. 
It was on June 14, 1777 that the United 
States’ Flag was adopted. For nearly 200 years, 
it has been a symbol of freedom and justice. 
On countless occasions, it has rallied the 
patriotic and unified the nation in the vast 
crucible of human existence where only the 
fittest can survive. The right to fiy the 
American Flag before our homes and places 
of businesses is a high honor at anytime— 
and doubly so on the Anniversary of the 
birth of the Flag. 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VETERANS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, of which I 
am a member, has been delving deeply 
into the shortages of manpower and 
services in our Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. 

Remedial legislation is being drafted 
and the committee hopes to be able to act 
on this matter shortly. 

I have pointed out previously the 
shortage of registered nurses and other 
professional persons. 

These conditions cannot be allowed to 
continue. We must act to see that our 
VA hospitals are adequately staffed so 
that our deserving veterans can be as- 
sured of medical attention second to 
none. 

Mr. Speaker, Miss Mildred Spencer, 
capable and award-winning medical 
writer for the Buffalo, N.Y., Evening 
News has written an excellent five-part 
series on caring for the veteran at the 
VA hospital in my home city of Buffalo. 

Following are her articles: 

PERSONNEL ARE SCARCE IN BUFFALO VA 

HOSPITAL; FACILITIES AMONG BEST 
(By Mildred Spencer) 

The walls are all an off-white and there 
are no draperies to offset their dull same- 
ness. Some are dingy and in need of repair- 
ing. 
"Sut the rooms are clean. There are tele- 
vision sets in many and reclining lounge 
chairs in those set aside for heart patients. 

There are no porterhouse steaks or lobsters 
on the menu, but food is plentiful, well-bal- 
anced and tasty. No one goes hungry. And 
there are special diets for patients whose 
physicians order them. 

There are vacancies on the medical staff. 
Physiatrists (specialists in rehabilitation 
medicine) and psychiatrists are needed—but 
they are in short supply everywhere. 

And patients know that the physicians 
who care for them are specialists in their 
fields, either qualified by their specialty 
boards or eligible for such qualification in 
most cases, 

The likelihood is great that they are also 
members of the teaching faculty of the State 
University of Buffalo Medical School. The 
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services of other members of the faculty are 
readily available when consultation is 
needed. 

TOO FEW NURSES 


More serious is the shortage of registered 
nurses. There are too few of them to give 
the patients much more than the routine 
attention their conditions demand. But they 
give what they can—and there are 700 vol- 
unteers to help out with the TLC (tender 
loving care) that patients need and want. 

It looks worse than it is sometimes. A 
visitor seeing two oldsters eating their lunch 
in a busy corridor near the nurses’ station 
asks why they are there. Why not a dining 
room or, if that is not feasible, why not their 
own rooms? 

A nurse explains that they need watching— 
that they may forget to eat or wander off 
somewhere. “And besides,” she adds, “the 
busy atmosphere of the hall is stimulating 
to them. Here they can watch what is going 
on, enjoy an occasional word from a nurse 
or another patient. They aren’t just lying 
in their beds staring at the ceiling.” 


NATIONAL ATTENTION 


Patients have the advantage of the latest 
and best in diagnostic and treatment pro- 
cedures, ranging from open-heart surgery to 
the fitting of artificial limbs. 

A cobalt unit is being installed for the 
treatment of cancer patients. 

The implanted heart pacemaker was de- 
veloped here, and here a hyperbaric cham- 
ber was first used for the experimental treat- 
ment of senility—a program that has at- 
tracted nationwide attention, 

This, then, is the Buffalo Veterans Hos- 
pital—one of 166 throughout the United 
States, a network whose financial needs have 
attracted considerable attention in Congress 
‘and nationally-circulated news media in 
recent months. 


“MORE GOOD THAN BAD” 


Eugene E. Speer Jr., named director last 
year, admits that Buffalo, like other hospi- 
tals, has its problems, principally in at- 
tracting qualified personnel. 

“We get complaints, yes,” he says, “but 
we get more compliments. I read or listen 
to them all—and there are more of the 
good than the bad.” 

The complaints are concerned mainly with 
failure to get into the hospital and with the 
shortage of nurses. 

The compliments come from those who 
enter seriously ill or injured and believe, as 
one young veteran told The Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, “without this hospital I wouldn’t 
be here today.” 

BurraLo’s VA HosprraL Faces New CHAL- 
LENGES AS TIME BRINGS CHANGE 


The 961-bed Buffalo Veterans Hospital will 
be 20 years old in January. 

It was built as part of a post-World War 
II effort by the VA to upgrade its hospitals 
from domiciliary to active patient-care in- 
stitutions, from dumping grounds for those 
who had nowhere else to go to -re- 
search-treatment hospitals that would be 
the equivalent of others in the communities 
where they were located. 

To make what Donald E. Johnson, admin- 
istrator of veterans affairs, calls the “best 
and most sophisticated medical care” avail- 
able to veterans, the VA determined that as 
many of its hospitals as possible must be- 
come affiliated with medical schools. 

For this reason the new hospital was built 
on the grounds of the Grover Cleveland Golf 
Course, across from the site of the new Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Medical School. 

An t was reached with the school 
that all physicians named full-time heads of 
service would have the approval of the school, 
and serve on its faculty, and that the serv- 
ices of other faculty members would be avail- 
able, on a fee-for-service basis, for patient 
treatment and consultation. 
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TEN VETERANS FROM 1898 

Today the Buffalo hospital, like the 165 
others in the system, has a full three-year 
accreditation from the Joint Commission on 
Hospital Accreditation. 

That is the body that inspects and ap- 
proves—or disapprove—all hospitals on the 
basis of their physical plant, staffing and 
patient care, and is composed of Medical and 
Hospital Associations, College of Physicians 
and College of Surgeons. 

Although the Buffalo hospital still has 10 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, in- 
cluding a nurse who will be 99 in July, and 
although one patient has been there since 
1953, it is no longer primarily a domiciliary 
institution. 


ADVANTAGE FOR WOMEN 


Its patients this week also included 213 
veterans of World War I, 368 of World War 
If, 46 of the Korean conflict, 57 of Vietnam 
and 24 others, including veterans of peace- 
time service and men on active duty who 
became ill on leave or are about to be dis- 
charged. 

Eighteen are women—and the National 
Organization for Women will be happy to 
know that in the Veterans Hospital, at least, 
it pays to be a woman. If you are, the chances 
are that you will be assigned to your own 
private room with bath. At most you will go 
into a four-bed women’s ward. 

Men, on the other hand, are assigned 
rooms on the basis of the seriousness of their 
iliness—and when they improve are moved 
on to a larger room, eventually one of the 
16-bed wards separated by a curtain into 
two eight-bed units. 


STRICT ADMISSIONS 


This past year the hospital gave 290,000 
days of inpatient care, 69 per cent to veter- 
ans whose illness was non-service connected. 
Of 32,000 outpatient visits, 15,000 were non- 
service connected. 

Contrary to popular belief, not every 
veteran can be admitted to a veterans’ hos- 
pital for whatever ails him. 

A veteran with a disability that is service- 
connected is assured of both inpatient and 
outpatient treatment for that disability. 

But if his disability is non-service con- 
nected, he must meet certain strict criteria 
for treatment. 

In the first place, physicians on the hospi- 
tal staff must agree with him, or his family 
physician, that treatment is necessary. 


STEPS OUTLINED 


Take a patient whose family physician 
says that he needs a gall bladder operation. 

He goes to the hospital and a physician 
there examines him. 

If he, too, feels that surgery is called for, 
he orders the necessary further laboratory 
tests, which are done on an outpatient basis. 

A hospital representative then sits down 
with the veteran and explains to him what 
the surgery and requisite hospitalization will 
probably cost in a community hospital. He 
questions him about his insurance coverage 
and other assets. 

If the veteran attests that he cannot af- 
ford the surgery elsewhere, and is willing 
to sign a paper to that effect, the hospital 
will admit him and the operation will be 
done there. 

CAN’T CHOOSE DOCTOR 

The patient has no choice of physician. 
He must accept whoever is assigned to that 
service at the time his operation is scheduled. 

After discharge, the veteran comes back 
to the hospital on an outpatient basis for 
follow-up care, if needed—but only for the 
procedure for which he was hospitalized. 

Until a few years ago, outpatient care was 
not provided for non-service connected dis- 
abilities. Its availability today has been 
helpful in reducing the length of stay for 
many hospitalized patients. 
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LENGTH oF STAY AT VA HOSPITAL Drops, 
BUT OCCUPANCY RISES 


The average length of stay in the Buffalo 
Veterans Hospital is 23 days for surgical pa- 
tients. And 30 days for medical patients in 
comparison with an average of 9.5 days in 
other local hospitals. 

But figures can be misleading. 

The length of stay is obtained by divid- 
ing the total number of days of care ren- 
dered to patients who either die or are dis- 
charged by the number of such patients, 

In the average acute-disease hospital, few 
patients stay longer than two to three weeks. 
Some stay only two or three days. 

But in the Veterans Hospital, the death 
of a single patient who has been hospitalized 
for ten years—more than 36,500 days—or 
the discharge of a patient who has been 
treated for tuberculosis or psychiatric rea- 
sons for a year or more—can send the aver- 
age length of stay skyrocketing. And there 
are many such cases, 

Then, too, Director Eugene E. Speer Jr. 
points out, physicians may discover, after 
admitting a veteran for treatment of one 
condition—say an acute gall bladder—that 
he also has badly infected teeth. 

A community hospital would discharge him 
after his gall bladder surgery to seek dental 
treatment elsewhere. The Veterans Hospital 
may keep him until the teeth have been 
removed and dentures fitted. 

And there may be a necessary lapse be- 
tween the time one procedure is finished 
and the other can be started. 

Yet despite these considerations, the aver- 
age stay is going down. It dropped three 
days for surgery and four for medicine in 
the past year. 

One reason is the availability of outpatient 
care before and after surgery for non-service- 
connected disabilities. Previously a patient 
would have been admitted to the hospital 
at the time of diagnosis and kept until no 
further after-care was necessary. 

Another reason is the removal of the 
budgetary club once employed by the fed- 
eral government to control costs. Hospitals 
were asked to estimate their occupancy for 
the year and their budgets were predicated 
on those estimates. If occupancy dropped 
below the estimated figure, funds were with- 
held. 

This fact led to such strategems as keep- 
ing patients in the hospital over Christ- 
mas, even though they were well enough 
to go home, rather than let hospital occu- 
pancy drop to a level that would cost the 
hospital part of its budgetary allotment. 

Today the hospital needs employ no sub- 
terfuge to keep occupancy up. It was 89.3% 
during the last fiscal year, and is now run- 
ning about 84.6%—but because of shorter 
stays the numbers of patients treated has 
increased from 8368 to 8500. 

The trend to shorter stays and more pa- 
tients means more acutely-ill patients. And 
such patients require more care from a hos- 
pital that is already shortstaffed. 

A SHORTAGE OF PERSONNEL, ESPECIALLY NURSES, 
PLAGUES VA HOSPITAL 

The Buffalo Veterans Hospital has only 1.37 
employes per patient. 

Other hospitals in the community average 
2.41 and those which like the Veterans, are 
affiliated with the State University of Buffalo 
Medical School, more than 3 per patient. 

Other veterans hospitals throughout the 
country average 1.5—slightly more than the 
Buffalo institution. 

Hospital Director Eugene E. Speer Jr. at- 
tributes Buffalo's plight to three factors—a 
tight budget, shortages of professional per- 
sonnel and the unwillingness of such per- 
sonnel to “devote their lives” to institutional 
work, 

Shortages are particularly acute in two 
medical fields—physiatry (rehabilitation 
medicine) and psychiatry. 
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NOT ON VA TIME 


Physiatry, a specialty of particular concern 
to the Veterans Administration, recently lost 
its chief to the central administration in 
Washington. The hospital has been unable to 
find anyone to take his place. 

The position of chief of psychiatry has been 
vacant for some time, and the department is 
operating under an acting chief. 

Top salaries for physicians in the hospital 
Tange from $19,555 to $29,752, considerably 
less than most men could make in private 
practice, though they represent a big jump 
over the top of $12,800 paid in 1953. 

Full-time physicians are allowed to supple- 
ment their income by outside practice or 
teaching—but they cannot do it in time paid 
for by the VA. 

Other institutions, including universities, 
are often more lenient in their interpreta- 
tions of “full-time.” They may allow physi- 
cians to see patients on a consultant basis, 
for example, during the hours they are sup- 
posedly devoting to institutional work. 

WELL-QUALIFIED 

The physicians on the Buffalo Veterans 
Hospital staff are generally well-qualified. 

There are 39 “full-time equivalents,” a 
category that includes both physicians who 
work full-time and part-time. (Two part- 
time physicians, for instance, would count as 
one full-time equivalent.) 

Twenty-six of the 39 have been certified by 
their specialty boards. Most of the others, 
Dr. William J. Ford, chief of staff, points out, 
have had extra training and are eligible to 
take board-qualifying examinations, 


NURSING SHORTAGES 


The hospital also has a roster of 141 at- 
tendants and consultants—members of the 
Medical School faculty who are available for 
patient care or consultation on a fee-for- 
service basis. 

And it has 38 resident physicians and six 
dental residents who care for patients as part 
of their training to attain specialty status. 

But it is in nursing that the greatest 
problems exist. 

The hospital, whose ceiling for registered 
nurses is 177, has been able to fill only 140 
positions. To meet its nursing needs, it has 
increased the number of licensed practical 
nurses to 55 and nursing assistants, who have 
had 13 weeks of intensive training in basic 
nursing, to 185, for a total of 240, or three 
over a ceiling of 237 for these two categories. 

The ceiling for RNs will go up to 180 on 
July 1. Nineteen will be joining the staff in 
coming weeks, mostly students from the 
UB and D'Youville Schools of Nursing who 
obtained part of their training at the hospital 
and are now graduating. Others have been 
obtained as a result of an intensified recruit- 
ment drive. 

CLERKS HIRED 


To reduce the demands on nurses and give 
them more time for bedside care, the hospital 
has hired clerks to take over desk duties and 
to service the central supply. The dietetics 
department serves trays and the hospital 
pharmacy issues ward supplies—tasks once 
carried out by nursing personnel. 

Salaries and the benefits at the Veterans 
Hospital aren’t bad. RN salaries range from 
$8266 to $15,478, depending on experience 
and education. Licensed practical nurses get 
$5212 to $8510 and nursing assistants $4621 
to $7608. Registered nurses get 30 days of 
vacation beginning the first year, the other 
range from 2% to five weeks, depending on 
the time they have been employed. They have 
group hospitalization, partially paid for, and 
& Civil Service retirement program. 


HEAVY TURNOVER RATE 


But the turnover in registered nurses has 
increased from 30 percent in 1965 to 36.7 
percent during the last fiscal year, and that 
for nursing assistants from 24.4 percent to 
33.7 percent. 

Working conditions—some the result of 
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the shortage, some attributable to VA pol- 
icies—are blamed. 

A nurse cannot choose to work days only. 
If she could, Mrs. Rose Kennedy, chief of 
nursing service points out, the day shift 
would be over-staffed and there would be al- 
most no one on nights or evenings. 

So a nurse who wishes to work days is re- 
quired to work three or every six work weeks 
either nights or evenings, at her choice, in 
order to be assured of three weeks on days. 
If she chooses nights or evenings in the first 
place, she need not rotate. 

NO OVERTIME 

Because of the shortage, nurses may be 
called to work ten days out of a two-week 
pay period without a day off. Sometimes they 
are asked to work a double shift. Under VA 
rules they cannot be given overtime pay but 
must accept compensatory time off. 

Rep. Thaddeus J. Dulski, Buffalo Democrat 
who is a member of the House Veteran Af- 
fairs Committee, is supporting a bill to re- 
quire pay differentials of 15 to 30 percent for 
nurses who work evenings, nights, weekends 
and holidays and make it possible for hos- 
pitals to pay for overtime. 

Such a policy, he estimates, would cost the 
Buffalo Veterans Hospital nearly $200,000 
more a year. 

Director Eugene E. Speer Jr. believes that 
it would be a major step towards solving 
some, if not all, of the hospital’s staffing 
problems. 


VA Parrent-CareE Cost WELL UNDER OTHER 
HOSPITAL RATES 

The average cost of caring for a patient for 
one day in the Buffalo Veterans Hospital is 
less than one-half the cost in other Buffalo 
area general hospitals—$37.54 including 
physicians’ services. 

At Meyer Memorial Hospital, where such 
services are also computed as part of the 
over-all cost, the average ranges from $96.08 
in psychiatry to $91.74 in the general hospital 
to $53.06 in the tuberculosis wing. 

Other large Buffalo hospitals, where pa- 
tients pay their physicians separately, also 
have higher costs per patient day. Buffalo 
General’s, as of Dec. 1, were $73.64; Sisters’ 
$65.62; Deaconess’ $61.52 and Millard Fill- 
more’s $57.49. 

The difference is largely accounted for by 
the staffing pattern. Veterans Hospital em- 
ploys only 1.37 persons per patient as coni- 
pared with an average of 2.4 in the other 
hospitals. 

Staff salaries are a major part of any hos- 
pital’s budget—ranging from 66 to 80 per 
cent. The higher figure is reached at Vet- 
erans, which has funds for few luxuries such 
as window draperies or carpeting, and buys 
many of its supplies and much of its food at 
reduced prices through a central purchasing 
system for all veterans hospitals. 

BUDGET AT HIGHEST 

Donald E. Johnson, the administrator of 
veterans affairs, has pointed out that the 
basic VA medical care budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is the highest in all VA 
history. 

The budget for the Buffalo hospital has 
risen from $13 million last year to $15 million 
this year and will be approximately $16 mil- 
lion next year. 

But the increase is being more than eaten 
up by higher salaries and increases in the 
cost-of-living that are wreaking havoc with 
home budgets. Salaries and wages alone in- 
creased $335,000 last year, $874,000 this year, 
and will increase an estimated $500,000 next 

ear. 

If hospital programs are to be improved 
and more personnel added, greater budgetary 
increases are going to be necessary. 

Meanwhile, the hospital’s new director, 
Eugene E. Speer, Jr., is doing all that he can 
to work within present limitations. 

FIRE HAZARD 

He has assigned ten men to paint walls 

that have grown dingy. New, brighter light- 
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ing is being installed. He hopes within the 
year to have fireproof draperies installed in 
patient rooms and activity areas. A major 
deterrent to the use of draperies in the past 
has been the fire hazard, since many veterans 
are heavy smokers. 

The 30-bed psychiatric ward has been 
closed down for lack of staff and—to some 
degree—reduced demand. To compensate, the 
hospital has opened a psychiatric day cen- 
ter, as yet unfunded. Here patients come by 
day to work with psychologists, social work- 
ers and volunteers, returning at night to 
their homes. 

The hospital has recently been named a 
prosthetic center to make and fit artificial 
limbs for other veterans’ hospitals through- 
out the area under a special funding pro- 
gram. It is also an open heart center for such 
area hospitals. 

A new cobalt facility will provide the latest 
and best in cancer radiation therapy to vet- 
erans, and new diagnostic X-ray equipment 
will speed and improve the accuracy of diag- 
nostic procedures, 


NURSING HOMES 


A 17-bed intensive care unit is being con- 
structed on the second floor for general 
medical and surgical as well as coronary pa- 
tients. 

Mr. Speer would like to see some loosening 
of the government's ceiling of $16.50 per day 
which the hospital can pay to place veterans 
in nursing homes in the community. Most 
such homes which meet government stand- 
ards, he points out, have a daily rate of $20 
or more a day and are unwilling to take 
veterans for less, 

The hospital has its own nursing home 
unit of 36 beds, but many other long-term 
patients, he feels, would benefit from place- 
ment in a nursing home environment. 

“We have our problems,” he admits, “but 
we're doing our best to solve them. Our vet- 
eran patients get the very best care that we 
are capable of giving them with our limita- 
tions—and those limitations are gradually 
being overcome. 

“Come back next year and I think you 
will be surprised and impressed with what 
has been accomplished.” 


A BOOMING TECHNOLOGY—A 
BETTER ENVIRONMENT—CAN WE 
HAVE BOTH? 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following thoughtful and ex- 
tremely articulate article on the environ- 
ment written by Morris Tanenbaum, a 
Western Electric general manager in 
engineering, who has been with the Bell 
System since 1952. The article appears 
in the May/June 1970 issue of the Bell 
Telephone magazine and comments at 
length on the need to reassess our priori- 
ties in our search for means to reestab- 
lish a quality environment: 
A BOOMING TeEcHNOLOGY—A BETTER ENVIRON- 

MENT—CAN WE Have BOTH? 
(By Morris Tanenbaum) 

Although, from a pedantic point of view, 
technological innovation began in the Stone 
Age, it is only in the past few hundred years 
that man has developed the ability to use 
technology to make major changes in his 
environment, and only in the last century 
that this control has gained global propor- 
tions. 

Today there is little question that many 
of the dominant physical characteristics of 
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the modern world are the direct result of 
technology. Thus, technological innovation 
is a major determinant of man's environ- 
ment, and I use the term environment in 
its broadest sense, reflecting not only the 
physical sphere but the social, political and 
economic as well. 

In addition, today the quality of our en- 
vironment is a matter of increasing attention 
and concern in the public’s mind. And, as 
the realization grows that technology is the 
dominant tool in man’s ability to change his 
environment, public attention focuses on 
technology and the technologist in a manner 
which is new and unfamiliar in its intensity 
and direction, 

` This new attention creates new problems 

for the generators and managers of techno- 
logical innovation. It produces fundamental 
changes in the boundary conditions which 
have guided innovation in the past. It creates 
new criteria against which innovation is 
judged. And these new criteria are different 
in fundamental ways. 

Technological innovation is the novel ap- 
plication of physical knowledge and tech- 
nique to make premeditated changes in the 
physical aspects of the environment. 

By any measure, technological innovation 
in this sense has been one of man’s most 
important and successful social inventions. 
Over the centuries we have developed a com- 
plex system of institutions and methodol- 
ogies for probing and understanding physical 
phenomena, for developing this understand- 
ing into useful artifacts and systems, and for 
evolving social, political and economic meth- 
ods for distributing and applying the 
products of technological innovation to ma- 
jor sections of society. Indeed, our systems 
for producing technological innovation are 
one of the principal successes of western 
civilization. 

There are many measures of this success. 
The pervasiveness of technology throughout 
our everyday life is objective evidence of how 
successful technological innovation has been 
in gaining society's acceptance. In addition, 
an opinion survey of the willingness of indi- 
viduals to forego past or future fruits of 
technology would show that relinquishing 
past benefits is essentially unthinkable and 
that the average person’s future expectations 
are even greater than the benefits which he 
experiences today. 

Even the most jaundiced critic of tech- 
nological abuses and excesses would be un- 
Willing to forego technology’s contributions 
altogether. Those most concerned about the 
population explosion would be very reluctant 
to give up modern medical care. Those most 
concerned about water pollution would be 
loath to trade today’s crop yields for ancient 
agricultural methods, or surrender the water 
closet for the privy. Those most concerned 
about the automobile’s part in air pollution 
would be unhappy to return to the horse and 
buggy days. 

However, the fact that we can identify 
major problems such as the population ex- 
plosion and water and air pollution, sug- 
gests that all is not well with man’s use of 
technological innovation—that there are 
technological abuses and excesses that are 
matters of growing concern in an increasing 
number of minds. 

Man's ability to affect his environment has 
grown to the point where he can produce 
massive changes on a global scale. And in 
some cases the changes could be irreversibly 
damaging. Nuclear war is an obvious exam- 
ple, but there are more subtle possibilities 
of great concern. For example, a straightfor- 
ward prediction of our power requirements 
for the 1980s indicates that with present 
technological trends about 25 per cent of the 
total surface water in the United States 
will pass through the cooling coils of our 
power generating plants. Without sufficient 
knowledge and foresight this could produce 
a significant change in the steady state tem- 
perature of our surface waters, with effects 
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on biology and climate which are not readily 
predictable. 

These hazards are not confined to politi- 
cal boundaries. As we increase the chemical 
and thermal pollution burdens of the 
atmosphere and the oceans, the problems 
become of international concern. We are 
reaching the point today when we must care- 
fully think through the broader and longer- 
range consequences of our actions to change 
the environment in which we live, so as to 
assure that the changes which we produce 
are, indeed, the changes that we desire for 
the future. 

Of course, one solution to the problems of 
the misapplication of technology is to de- 
cide that we've had sufficient technological 
change and to halt or substantially retard 
future technological innovation. To my 
mind—this is a completely unacceptable 
alternative. 

Many of our present social and environ- 
mental problems such as under-employ- 
ment, air and water pollution, can be cor- 
rected with the help of technology. Indeed, 
much of the basic knowledge and technology 
required is now available. What is lacking 
is the economic and political means to stimu- 
late its further development and application. 

If we wish to continue to solve mankind's 
problems, I predict there will be an increas- 
ing pace of technological advance in our fu- 
ture. However, it is also increasingly clear 
that this advance must be made with more 
care and forethought than in the past. 

There are those who despair of our ability 
to guide technology. It is not uncommon to 
hear warnings that man has been enslaved 
by his technical creations and that he has 
lost the power to control his technological 
Frankensteins. These fears can be placed in 
perspective by remembering that although 
technology has created unprecedented power, 
the technology itself is only a tool. Sir Peter 
Medawar expressed this clearly in his Presi- 
dential address to the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. He said, “There 
is, of course, a sense in which science and 
technology can be arraigned for devising new 
instruments of world warfare, but there is 
another and more important sense in which 
it is the height of folly to blame the weapon 
for the crime. I think it is more accurate to 
say that in the management of our affairs 
we have too often been bad workmen and 
like all bad workmen we blame our tools.” 

Obviously, technology in itself does not 
possess the ethical qualities of “good” or 
“bad.” It is only in man’s application of 
technology that these qualities arise. Deter- 
mining how technology will be used has its 
technical aspects. However, it also has its 
economic, political and moral aspects. Thus, 
the decisions which guide innovation must 
refiect the viewpoints of many segments of 
society. The technologist and the entre- 
preneur play a critical role, but they cannot 
function alone in today’s technology- 
dominated world. 

The pace and complexity of our national 
growth call for modifications in the ways in 
which we establish standards and set 
priorities to guide the systems which gen- 
erate technological innovation. Technology 
has become too important for us to ignore 
and its future growth too essential for us to 
deny the most careful and considered judg- 
ments. 

Of course, these matters have not been ig- 
nored. In certain major areas, such as de- 
fense and space technologies, there has 
been essentially complete control by our 
society’s chosen instrument of public in- 
terest, the Federal government. In other 
areas such as foods, drugs, communications, 
power and transportation, special public 
agencies have been established which seek 
to assure that the public interest is dominant 
in technological evolution and application. 

However, as technology becomes more per- 
vasive, conflicts in priorities arise. Because 
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of practical limits in our economic and tech- 
nological resources; emphasis on one area 
such as defense denies emphasis in other 
areas such as housing and transportation. 
Because our natural resources such as water 
are limited, pollution by agricultural chem- 
icals interacts with urban pollution, indus- 
trial pollution and the thermal pollution of 
power plants. We begin to realize that our 
past mechanisms for guiding technology were 
similarly limited in their focus of attention 
and have not been structured to react to this 
impinging of interests. 

Simultaneously we realize the tremendous 
new complexity that these interactions have 
created. The ubiquity of technology creates 
a universal interest in its effects. This great- 
ly complicates the tasks of assuring that 
all importantly affected people are heard 
and contribute to the decisions that deter- 
mine the paths of technological innovation. 

We cannot overlook the fact that the sys- 
tems that create and apply new technology 
are complex and include many segments of 
society. They include the university labora- 
tory and the retail marketplace, the inter- 
national tariff systems and the municipal 
licensing agencies, the financial stockholder 
and the industrial employee. 

These innovation-generating systems have 
evolved to accommodate themselves to the 
environment in which they must function. 
Indeed, just as there is a complex ecology of 
man as a biological creature in his physical 
environment, there is also a complex ecology 
of technological innovation in its intellec- 
tual, social, political and economic environ- 
ment. 

Significant changes in any part of this 
ecological system can have substantial ef- 
fects on its input requirements and on its 
output. The limnologist knows that a change 
in the temperature of lake water can cause 
some biological species to disappear and oth- 
ers to flourish. Similarly, a change in market 
taste, in capital availability, in basic uni- 
versity research or in government regula- 
tion can emphasize one direction of tech- 
nological innovation, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of another. We must be aware that 
there are hazards as we develop new guides 
for technology. 

The implications of these changes are 
vital, particularly in the developing affluence 
of our society. Today as man’s age-old prob- 
lems of food and shelter are disappearing 
from the conscious concern of the major- 
ity of our citizens, we are beginning to de- 
velop new definitions of the quality of our 
environment and life. We are beginning to 
suggest that we might accept some decrease 
in the rate of growth of our material abun- 
dance in order to retain and restore some of 
our natural inheritance, such as our water 
resources, our forests, the purity of our alr. 

In the eyes of many, our concern is over- 
due. It can be demonstrated that in impor- 
tant areas we have already caused undesir- 
able changes in the condition of some of our 
lakes and rivers, our woodlands and atmos- 
pheres. Fortunately, it is within the power 
of present technology to reverse these 
changes if we are willing to pay the costs. 
However, we must also solve the social and 
political problems of determining what price 
we are willing to pay and, of particular im- 
portance, how these costs should be dis- 
tributed. 

Important as our current problems are, 
however, our major problems lie in the fu- 
ture. As our concepts of the quality of life 
continue to evolve, technological innovation 
will continue to be the principal tool for 
providing the material abundance necessary 
to implement changes in that quality. In the 
past this technological innovation in our s0- 
ciety has been guided most effectively by eco- 
nomic imperatives associated with short- 
range economic rewards for innovators which 
were granted by a relatively free and indi- 
vidualistic market, Such imperatives will no 
longer serve. 
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Today there are new and crucial questions: 

Will small modifications in our present 
guides be adequate to encourage technologi- 
cal innovation in the directions that we wish 
for the future? 

If not, what new kinds of guides will be 
required? 

How will these new guides be developed? 

And how will the new guides interact with 
the established ecology of technological 
innovation? 

To a large degree these questions place 
the proverbial cart before the horse. One 
cannot intelligently devise guides until one 
has determined goals. 

We must first derive a consensus position 
on priorities. When that is accomplished, 
we must develop guides to lead technology 
toward these priorities in a thoughtful way. 
Guided by wise men, technological innova- 
tion will continue achieving a social milieu 
of increasing material abundance and ex- 
panded individual freedom and choice. 


WELFARE REFORM 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House-passed welfare reform bill was 
a long-overdue effort to revise and re- 
orient the Nation’s public assistance pro- 
grams. 

By recognizing that welfare is a na- 
tional, not a purely local problem, the 
measure was a step in the direction of 
relieving State and local taxpayers of 
the major financial burden of support- 
ing the country’s fast-growing public 
assistance programs, while attempting 
to establish a national minimum floor 
for family assistance, combined with 
work incentive and job training features. 

Constantly rising public assistance 
costs now exceed the funding capability 
of many of our local jurisdictions to 
handle by any further increases in sales, 
income, or property taxes. 

They have about reached their limit, 
and the Federal Government must step 
in to assume its rightful share of finan- 
cial responsibility in this area. 

In addition, the Supreme Court-man- 
dated elimination of residency require- 
ments for welfare recipients adds an ele- 
ment of urgency to the need for action 
to help solve the acute fiscal crisis fac- 
ing already overburdened State and 
county governments in trying to meet 
the mounting cost of caring for those 
eligible for the Nation’s public assistance 
programs. 

With the Senate now considering the 
bill, together with the administration’s 
proposed revisions, it is vital that final 
congressional action be taken this year 
to pass a comprehensive welfare reform 
measure. 

In my opinion, national welfare re- 
form is must legislation, if property tax- 
payers in metropolitan centers like Los 
Angeles are ever to be able to look for- 
ward to meaningful tax relief. 

The urgent necessity for prompt con- 
gressional action is well illustrated by a 
fine editorial entitled, “Local Welfare 
Burden Can Be Eased,”’ from the 
June 17 edition of the Los Angeles Times, 
which I include in the Recorp at this 
point: 
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LOCAL WELFARE BURDEN CAN BE EASED 


Issue.—Is there any reason for further de- 
lay in Senate action on the Nixon Adminis- 
tration’s proposed welfare reform plan? 

County supervisors rightly complain that 
a major source of the strain on the property 
tax is the soaring welfare burden. 

In Los Angeles County, for example, some 
842,000 persons—or one out of every nine 
people—will be on welfare in the fiscal year 
which begins July 1. 

The total bill will be an estimated $888 
million. Of this, the federal government will 
put up some $440 million and the state will 
throw in another $269 million. But $178 mil- 
lion must come from the property taxpayers 
of Los Angeles County. 

Since the latter figure represents a $54 
million increase over the current fiscal year, 
a property tax boost is necessary. In fact, of 
the increase of 94 cents per $100 assessed 
valuation which is proposed by the super- 
visors, 57 cents is attributable to growing 
welfare costs. 

In the long run, as The Times has pointed 
out before, the answer is the federalization 
of the welfare program—a step which would 
release massive state and local resources for 
education, urban transit, property tax relief 
and other purposes. 

The Nixon Administration’s proposed wel- 
fare reform program—the so-called Family 
Assistance Plan or FAP—would represent an 
important step in this direction. The net in- 
crease in the federal contribution to Cali- 
fornia has been estimated at $143 to $173 
million, 

The welfare reform measure passed the 
House in mid-April, but stalled in the Senate 
Finance Committee when objections were 
raised as to how the proposed FAP would 
mesh with other programs for aid to the 
poor—specifically Medicaid, food stamps and 
public housing. 

The major complaint was that, since these 
benefits can be abruptly cut off as a bene- 
ficiary increases his earnings, there would 
in some cases be an actual incentive for FAP 
beneficiaries to hold their incomes below the 
cutoff level. 

The senators had a point, and the Ad- 
ministration has properly been trying to come 
up with some correctives. The proposed 
changes announced a few days ago are the 
result, 

Most important would be the removal of 
FAP beneficiaries from the Medicaid pro- 
gram—called Medi-Cal in California. In its 
place, there would be created a federally sub- 
sidized system of health insurance for the 
poor, One result would be a saving of up to 
$250 million a year in this state’s outlay for 
Medi-Cal. 

The proposed changes, being complex and 
controversial, perhaps cannot be acted upon 
until next year. If action on the basic welfare 
reform plan is allowed to slide that long, 
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however, it could become irretrievably bogged 
down. The Senate should act on the basic 
package now. 


THE IMPORT SITUATION 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the excellent let- 
ter of Roger S. Ahlbrandt, president of 
Allegheny Ludlum Industries, Inc., re- 
garding the import situation in stainless 
and other specialty steels. As I believe 
the import situation is critical, I am 
also placing in the Recorp statements 
by George A. Stinson, chairman of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and 
president and chief executive officer of 
National Steel Corp.: 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM INDUSTRIES, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 22, 1970. 
Hon. JAMES G. FULTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: In a recent appearance before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
George A. Stinson, Chairman of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, called the im- 
port situation in stainless and other specialty 
steels “particularly critical.” 

In the event you may not have noted these 
points made by Mr. Stinson, I wish to take 
this opportunity to underscore them. 

“As far as the high performance steels are 
concerned,” Mr, Stinson said, “the Volun- 
tary Restraint Program (negotiated with 
Japanese and German producers) has been 
almost totally ineffective. If foreign pro- 
ducers had adhered to the provisions of the 
Voluntary Restraint Program regarding prod- 
uct mix, imports of stainless and tool steels 
would have decreased by 24% from 1968 to 
1969. Instead, they rose nearly 7%, and im- 
ports of these key grades of steel exceeded 
the level implied in the Voluntary Program 
by 41%. Furthermore, this situation is con- 
tinuing in 1970. If imports keep on at the 
same rate as in the first three months, they 
will exceed the Voluntary Restraint level 
by 50% for the year 1970 as a whole.” 

Mr. Stinson’s import statistics relate to 
the overall market. In certain product lines 
and geographic areas, the effect of imports 
has been completely devastating of our mar- 
kets. Here are some examples: imports of 
stainless steel wire rod in the first quarter 
of 1970 captured 70% of the domestic mar- 
ket; imports of cold rolled stainless sheet 
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took 33% of our markets in the same pe- 
riod; and for stainless steel totally, the an- 
nualized trend indicates an 11% increase 
for 1970 over 1969. The accompanying charts 
show the heavy inroads which imported 
specialty steels have made in our markets 
through 1969 and continuing through the 
first quarter of 1970. 

There are still other factors in the world 
trade picture which raise questions as to 
how American producers can plan for the 
needed improvement and expansion of their 
plants, keep skilled American workmen on 
their jobs and maintain a viable industry 
capable of producing specialty steels criti- 
cal to the nation’s defense. 

Government policies relating to stockpiles 
of critical materials have caused artificial 
shortages, inflationary price increases, and 
chaotic market conditions for some mate- 
rials. A government embargo against Rho~ 
desian sources of chrome ore and unwise 
overseas sales of government-stockpiled 
tungsten have resulted in shortages and sky- 
rocketing prices for these commodities. Ex- 
cessive foreign purchases of nickel-bearing 
scrap have had the same effect on supplies 
of this vital material. 

Needless to say, these are materials crit- 
ical to the defense of this country, and 
our national resources are weakened not 
only by their diminished supply, but by the 
disruption of normal market patterns and 
the inflationary price spirals which they 
feed. 

In short, we believe there are fundamental 
defects in our nation’s foreign trade policies 
and in the administration of foreign trade 
affairs, and that this poses a continuing 
threat not only to American manufacturers 
and their employees but to the very security 
of the nation as well. We believe it is abso- 
lutely essential to develop a better under- 
standing between industry and government 
of the critical nature of these problems. 

We feel that it is important for you to 
know how serious the foreign trade situa- 
tion is with respect to specialty steel pro- 
ducers. We are also concerned about the 
growing flood of fabricated products com- 
ing from Japan and Europe, which also has 
the effect of cutting into our markets for 
specialty steels. 

Although the basic steel industry is ask- 
ing only for extension and improvements 
to the Voluntary Restraint Program, I be- 
lieve the time has come when we in the spe- 
cialty steel industry must seek some kind 
of legislated relief and/or tariff protection. 

We earnestly solicit your support of our 
contention that the United States must 
completely reevaluate and update its for- 
eign policies if it is to reverse the declining 
position of American industry in its own 
and world markets. 

Sincerely, 
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1958 


1959 1960 


Total 


1Q 1970 
Year 1969 
Percent of percent of 
tota! total 


Tons 


6.8 12.8 12.9 


4.9 9.0 9.6 11.1 10.5 6.0 


§.2 
19.9 


10.9 
13.1 


8.0 
28,8 


16,8 
26.7 


16.6 
40,3 


26.0 
33.2 


4.1 
15.9 


8.5 
6.3 


2.2 
2.1 


2.2 
4.9 


3.3 
6.4 


4,3 
8.8 


31.4 
15.9 


7.4 10.9 11.8 16.5 
4.7 5.7 7.4 
6.2 
16.6 


29.1 
53,2 


38,2 
41.0 


10.6 
17.9 


6.9 7.8 
20.4 22.0 


31.6 
63.7 


44.8 
40.1 


7.8 


19,3 
36.9 


26.6 
32.4 


8.0 


21.6 
42.0 


20.5 
37.6 


50.6 
70.5 
57.4 
36.5 


35,4 
59.2 
44.7 
44.1 


1.1 2.6 2.3 4.4 8.5 10,2 


12.0 13.4 16.2 18.3 17.3 21.6 


TABLE 4.—TOOL STEEL IMPORTS AS A PERCENT OF THE DOMESTIC MARKET (NET TONS) 


New industry 


shipments Imports Exports 


imports as a 
percent of 
domestic 
market 


Domestic 
market 


New industry 
shipments 


Imports as a 
percent of 
domestic 
market 


Domestic 
market 


Imports Exports 


3 
109, 929 


STATEMENT BY GEORGE A. STINSON, CHAIR- 
MAN, AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
AND PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF- 
FICER OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


INTRODUCTION 


My name is George A. Stinson. I am Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer of National 
Steel Corporation. I am also Chairman of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute, a 
non-profit trade association of 65 member 
companies which account for about 95 per- 
cent of the raw steel produced in the United 
States. 

I wish to express my appreciation and 
that of the steel industry for the oppor- 
tunity to present this statement on the 
proposed Trade Act of 1969 and other trade 
issues, 

Although I am appearing here on behalf 
of the steel industry, I don’t intend to dwell 
on the particulars of our own trade prob- 
lems. This is not to say that these problems 
have disappeared, as many would have you 
believe. Rather, they have been partially 
submerged in a sudden and tem: flood 
tide of steel demand throughout the world. 
When this flood tide recedes, they will sur- 
face again as a serious and continuing threat 
to the health of our steel industry and its 
ability to support the national security. 


121, 345 
118, 242 
102, 379 


17,614 
12, 954 
9, 081 


1,775 
1, 652 
2,275 


137, 184 
129, 544 
109, 185 


But the specifics of our case have been 
documented before this Committee and oth- 
ers on numerous occasions, and I'm sure you 
are quite familiar with them. Furthermore, 
steel’'s problems are symptomatic ...or even 
prophetic ... of a more pervasive and deep- 
seated illness which is affecting one Ameri- 
can industry after another, with the results 
that more and more of them are steadily 
losing position in the world markets. 

Consequently, I want to address my re- 
marks today to this broader problem, and to 
the need for change in the policies and ob- 
jectives, both domestic and foreign, which 
affect the international trade position of the 
United States. 

The world economic and political environ- 
ment in which international trade takes 
piace has changed drastically since the in- 
ception of our current trade policy many 
years ago. President Nixon’s trade message 
last November anticipated a continuing of 
this trend and calls for new responses and 
new initiatives to meet the significantly 
different trade problems that will clearly 
occur during the 1970's. 

The steel industry concurs wholeheartedly 
fn these conclusions. However, the Trade 
Act of 1969 just begins to scratch the surface 
of the problem, and more far-reaching meas- 


ures will be necessary to achieve balanced 
trade expansion between the United States 
and the rest of the world. The President, in 
his trade message, indicated a similar aware- 
ness. He described the bill as “a necessary 
beginning,” but added, “As we look further 
into the Seventies, it is clear that we must 
reexamine the entire range of our policies 
and objectives.” 

It is my intention, through this testimony, 
to expand upon this theme in the hope of 
encouraging Congress as well as the Admin- 
istration to examine thoroughly the assump- 
tions on which our present trade policies are 
based, the conditions under which inter- 
national trade is likely to take place during 
the coming decade, and the inter-relation- 
ship between our domestic requirements and 
policies and those governing international 
trade. 

TRADE DETERIORATION 


The vital need for attuning our foreign 
trade and economic policies to the realities 
of the Seventies is made appallingly clear 
when we see what has happened to our trade 
balance. Persistent deterioration of the posi- 
tion of the United States in international 
trade is evident in nearly every context in 
which such comparisons are made. In terms 
of total world trade, the U.S. share has been 
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in a downtrend throughout the post-World 
War II period. 

Some downward adjustment in our share 
of world exports was to be expected follow- 
ing the rebuilding of the war-ravaged econ- 
omies of Europe and Japan. However, the 
slippage has persisted to the point where the 
merchandise trade balances which used to 
offset the cost of our foreign aid programs 
and overseas military operations have prac- 
tically faded into oblivion. In 1964 our mer- 
chandise trade surplus peaked out at around 
$7 billion. By 1968, it had dwindled to only 
$800 million and rose slightly to $1.3 billion 
last year. However, if only commercial ex- 
ports are counted (Le., excluding govern- 
ment-financed AID and PL-480 shipments) 
the surplus disappears completely, and we 
find that our commercial trade balance was 
in deficit by $1.4 billion in 1968 and an estl- 
mated $800 million in 1969. 

The growing obsolescence and inadequacy 
of U.S. foreign trade policy is further evi- 
denced by statistics which show a deteriorat- 
ing trade surplus or an actual deficit in 
nearly every manufactured goods category. 
Between 1960 and 1968, the only major com- 
modity group showing a significantly greater 
rise in exports than in imports is chemicals. 
Country-by-country comparisons also lend 
added support to the thesis that United States 
policies are clearly out of step with the real- 
ities of the 1970's. 

These trade policies, rooted in the world- 
wide depression of the Thirties and the after- 
math of World War II, were formulated under 
vastly different economic and political con- 
ditions that exist today. The emergence of 
strong, managed economies and suprana- 
tional trading blocs has significantly reduced 
the once overwhelming advantages held by 
the United States in the form of abundant 
natural resources, a highly educated work 
force, vast supplies of capital, superior tech- 
nology, mass markets and a well-developed 
distribution system. 

With the narrowing of these advantages, 
the failure of our trade policy to adapt to 
the changing conditions of trade is causing 
serious dislocations in the U.S. economy. 

It is no longer valid to view such disloca- 
tions as minor, transitory occurrences easily 
remedied by palliative measures on the part 
of government, such as those embodied in 
H.R. 14870, but rather as permanent disloca- 
tions whose prevention requires a trade phi- 
losophy in tune with the new circumstances 
that exist today. 

Another factor frequently overlooked by 
proponents of the classical theory of free 
trade, but which was pointed out by a group 
of economists from the academic world dur- 
ing testimony before this Committee in 1962, 
is that free trade was never meant to operate 
in a vacuum, but only within the context of 
certain conditions which would guarantee 
that the flow of trade between countries re- 
sults from natural rather than artificial 
economic influences. 

Some of the more important prerequisites 
for mutually beneficial free trade are: 

That there be full and complete con- 
vertibility of currencies, and a free market 
in exchange rates. 

That there be no restrictions on the inter- 
national movement of capital and labor. 

That no country be given a special advan- 
tage over the others by virtue of its tax 
structures, use of subsidies, or laws governing 
domestic monopolies and cartels. 

That there be no quantitative restrictions 
on trade. 

That the countries involved follow roughly 
parallel fiscal and monetary policies. 

That unit labor costs be increasing at ap- 
proximately the same rate within the area 
of free trade. 

Unless these conditions are present—and 
I am sure you would agree that few, if any, of 
them are today—free trade can only work to 
the detriment of those countries who are at 
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a disadvantage with respect to the conditions 
listed, and whose industries therefore risk 
exploitation by their competitors abroad. 


INTERNAL FACTORS IN TRADE POLICY 


Fundamental solutions to the deterioration 
of the United States trade position must go 
beyond what has long been considered as the 
traditional approach. There has been a 
tendency in the past to treat domestic eco- 
nomic policies and international trade 
policies as two quite separate matters, and 
our declining competitive strength in world 
markets reflects this short-sighted viewpoint. 
In the overall national interest, they must 
be considered together. 

Our country’s citizens will not be well 
served by international trade policies which 
increase the difficulty of dealing effectively 
with such major issues as environmental pol- 
lution, poverty and urban decay. Our well- 
being will not be enhanced by trade policies 
which may weaken the economic and social 
base on which our security depends. The costs 
associated with solying our domestic social 
and environmental problems cannot be met 
in the face of competition from producers 
abroad who do not have to bear similar costs, 
or whose export prices do not have to reflect 
them, In short, we must harmonize our 
domestic and foreign economic policies if we 
are to advance the well-being of our citizens 
during the coming decade. 

Foremost in need of examination and re- 
evaluation among domestic policies that im- 
pinge on our international trade posture are 
those which result in inflation. Restoration of 
fiscal stability through a reordering of na- 
tional priorities so as to achieve better bal- 
ance between Federal Government spending 
and income is of utmost importance. Tax 
policy that unduly penalizes investment also 
inhibits productivity gains which are needed 
to restrain inflation and to help restore the 
competitive ability of U.S. producers in world 
markets. Depreciation policies in the United 
States need to be reexamined in the light 
of practices and policies followed by other 
major industrialized countries. 

Consideration needs to be given to the 
appropriate balance between fiscal and mone- 
tary policy in restraining inflation. Exces- 
sive reliance on monetary policy at the mo- 
ment appears to be masking underlying 
weakness in the balance of payments. Result- 
ing high interest rates have attracted capi- 
tal inflows recently which may just as easily 
become outflows when domestic economic 
conditions require a less stringent credit 
posture by the Federal Reserve System. 

In contrast with the highly coordinated 
trade policies of countries that manage their 
economies to a greater or lesser degree, 
United States trade policy is fragmented and 
diffused throughout many Government agen- 
cies. The objectives of U.S. policy are ill-de- 
fined, vague, and may actually be contra- 
dictory, in stark contrast with those of coun- 
tries like Japan. Therefore, it would seem 
that action needs to be taken to bring about 
a more centralized, cohesive and lucid 
United States trade policy and administra- 
tion thereof. 


EXTERNAL FACTORS IN TRADE POLICY 


Putting our domestic house in order is a 
necessary first step in strengthening our com- 
petitive ability in world markets, but by 
itself, it cannot solve the problem of an 
eroding trade surplus and its consequences 
for companies, communities and workers. 
Foreign competitors must be made to realize 
that im today’s changed economic environ- 
ment, further expansion of world trade rests 
heavily on the establishment of conditions 
which promote fair trade. 

It is an unarguable fact that international 
trade and competition can bestow benefits 
too great to be foregone, much the same as 
our own domestic trade and competition have 
done, and their expansion should be en- 
couraged. But domestic trade is conducted 
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within a framework of laws and regulations 
that are constantly reviewed and revised 
when necessary to insure fair trade. Unfor- 
tunately, the same is not fully true in the 
case of international trade. 

As tariffs have been reduced to expand 
trade, non-tariff barriers in foreign coun- 
tries have assumed even greater importance. 
Such barriers take a variety of forms, but 
their purpose and effects have one feature in 
common . to effectively insulate the 
domestic markets of their originators. Trade 
flow is then artificially diverted to countries 
having relatively open markets, of which 
the United States is the foremost example. 

In Japan, for instance, import controls, as 
well as export stimulants, are effectively im- 
plemented through both open and hidden 
rules. Secretary Stans has identified Japan 
as the most restrictive major industrial coun- 
try in the free world, in both trade and 
investment. The AFL-CIO confirms this, 
stating that Japan maintains import quota 
controls on more commodities than any other 
country. They go on to say, however, that the 
“administrative guidance” of the Japanese 
government is the most important barrier to 
imports and spur to exports. 

In the European Economic Community, 
border taxes are one of the main roadblocks 
to imports. These add substantially to tne 
cost of entry for foreign goods. On the otner 
hand, such taxes are rebated on exports, 
thus constituting a significant stimulus to 
the sale of Common Market goods to other 
countries. The rebate of these taxes is espe- 
cially injurious with respect to our efforts 
to compete in non-EEC countries. Harmoni- 
zation of the system of value added taxes 
within the EEC at a higher level than exists 
today will magnify the adverse impact on 
the United States. The Comomn Market 
countries will then be able to make larger 
tax rebates, increasing the subsidy effect on 
exports while further burdening imports into 
those nations. 

There are many other devices used abroad 
to block imports or to give exports an arti- 
ficial competitive edge in world markets. 
These have been catalogued many times be- 
fore, and I'm not going to subject you to 
another recitation. Suffice it to say that they 
directly contravene the concept of “fair” 
trade which has to be a prerequisite for “free” 
trade. 

Progress in eliminating these inequities has 
not been just painfully slow, it is practically 
non-existent. In this connection there ap- 
pears to be a “credibility” gap between the 
United States and other major trading 
nations as to the serious one-sided effect 
these practices have on United States trade. 
We believe that the President should have 
significantly increased means at his disposal 
for dealing with the problem of their prompt 
removal. 

THE TRADE ACT OF 1969 


Considering the momentum of our dete- 
riorating trade balance, and recognizing that 
fundamental solutions involving both do- 
mestic and foreign policy issues will take 
time, the steel industry believes that interim 
measures are necessary to prevent the irre- 
versible decline of vital U.S. industries. For 
that reason we support the Trade Act of 1969, 
but only as a first step toward fundamental 
reform of the conditions that make such 
assistance necessary in the first place. Our 
endorsement presumes, of course, that the 
provisions for remedial action against harm- 
ful imports would be administered more 
stringently and effectively than they have in 
the past. 

As indicated earlier in this statement, it is 
apparent that nearly every important in- 
dustry in the United States is losing ground 
in the struggle against foreign competition, 
Thus, the assumption that principal reliance 
on adjustment assistance for injured indus- 
tries and their employees will adequately 
compensate for dislocations caused by rising 
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imports no longer has much validity, since 
opportunities for shifting resources to less 
impacted industries are shrinking. Therefore, 
we cannot stress strongly enough our deep 
belief in the need for positive action to estab- 
lish the conditions leading to fair as well as 
free trade, rather than the adoption of pallia- 
tives which deal with individual problems 
but fail to get at the root causes. At an ap- 
propriate time, we would be pleased to offer 
suggestions for strengthening certain provi- 
sions of H.R. 14870. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS ON TRADE MATTERS 


The steel industry recognizes, as President 
Nixon did, that H.R. 14870 is only the “begin- 
ning” of a program to update our trade pol- 
icies. Intelligent and realistic future trade 
policy cannot be formulated in a welter of 
conflicting claims, nor within a framework 
of outmoded economic assumptions. We urge, 
therefore, that comprehensive studies be un- 
dertaken promptly to provide answers to the 
following questions: 

1. What are the causes, both domestic and 
foreign, of the decline in competitive strength 
of important American industries? 

2. How effective are the existing mecha- 
nisms for adjusting imbalances in interna- 
tional trade in terms of the overall interests 
of the United States, and what new ones— 
both internal and external—are needed to 
serve those interests in the future? 

3. Until more responsive and realistic ad- 
justment mechanisms have been adopted, 
what should be done in light of the realities 
of international trade and the interests of 
the United States to prevent the irreversible 
decline of vital domestic industries? 

Such studies should go well beyond what 
has been thought of traditionally as “trade” 
policies, but should delve into domestic is- 
sues that affect foreign trade indirectly or 
through linkages not readily apparent to 
casual observers of the problem. They should 
also investigate bold new approaches to the 
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problem ... free exchange rates as a sub- 
stitute for current international monetary 
mechanisms, for example. 

Still others might include means of im- 
proving the collective bargaining process so 
as to achieve a better balance between wage 
and productivity gains, and to avoid waves 
of imported products in import-prone indus- 
tries during the period of contract negotia- 
tions, 

Where fair foreign competition may be 
rendering companies or industries econom- 
ically obsolete, the studies should explore 
the feasibility of Government assistance in 
redirecting effort of diversifying so as to re- 
employ both the assets and workers of af- 
fected companies. 

The present procedure for remedial action 
in the case of import damage leaves much 
to be desired. Relief from the debilitating 
effects of unfair trade practices is more often 
than not “to little, too late.” The studies 
should look into the desirability of a single 
government agency to hear, investigate and 
act upon complaints under significantly 
shorter time limits than now exist. 

As indicated earlier in this statement, there 
is need of a more centralized, cohesive and 
lucid foreign trade policy in the United 
States. This, too, should be considered in the 
studies. 

Studies of such far-reaching dimensions 
will take time, and we are under no illusions 
that broad reform of United States trade 
policies can be accomplished easily or quickly. 
Reconciliation of diverse interests and the 
intertwining of other domestic and foreign 
policy objectives with the problem of inter- 
national trade necessarily contribute to its 
delay. In the meantime, the problem contin- 
ues to grow and interim measures are nec- 
essary to insure the continued welfare and 
security of all Americans. 
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H.R. 14870 is a stop-gap measure which 
contains substantial improvements over the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. It does not, 
however, deal with the causes of our growing 
difficulties in the foreign trade area. Until 
more fundamental anc lasting solutions are 
found, Congress should take additional ac- 
tion to insure that import-injured indus- 
tries are given temporary relief through vol- 
untary limitations by exporting countries, 
government-to-government agreements, or 
legislative measures to provide for orderly 
trade as in H.R. 16920, H.R. 3 and similar 
bills. 

In particular, the steel industry supports 
and urges negotiations to extend and im- 
prove the Voluntary Restraint Program on 
exports of steel to the United States. That 
program, now in the second year of its three- 
year life, will expire in 1971. In the absence 
of conditions that would assure a continued 
reasonable balance in world steel trade be- 
yond then, an improved Voluntary Restraint 
Program literally becomes the lifeline of the 
domestic steel industry. 

The need for improvements is clearly evi- 
denced by the fact that imports of several 
important products actually increased last 
year, instead of declining as was to be ex- 
pected from the Voluntary Restraint Pro- 
gram. The situation in stainless and other 
specialty steels is particularly critical, and 
I would like to elaborate on it briefly. Be- 
cause of the seriousness of this problem, we 
have also included a more complete discus- 
sion as an Appendix to this statement. 

As far as these high performance steels are 
concerned, the Voluntary Restraint Program 
has been almost totally ineffective. If for- 
eign producers had adhered to the provisions 
of the Program regarding product mix, im- 
ports of stainless and tool steels would have 
decreased by 24 percent from 1968 to 1969. 
Instead, they rose nearly 7 percent. As a re- 
sult, imports of these key grades of steel ex- 
ceeded the level implied in the Voluntary 
Program by 41 percent. Furthermore, this 
situation is continuing in 1970. If imports 
keep on at the same rate as in the first three 
months, they will exceed the Voluntary Re- 
straint level by 50 percent for the year 1970 
as a whole. 

Imports of some carbon steel products also 
exceeded the Voluntary Restraint level last 
year. However, the failure of the Program 
with respect to specialty steels is particu- 
larly serious since producers of these grades 
tend to be smaller companies which are espe- 
cially vulnerable to damage by continually 
increasing imports. Many of them have 
neither the production and sales alternatives, 
nor the financial resources, to withstand the 
loss of basic markets over an extended period 
of time. 

Returning now to the Voluntary Program 
as it applies to all steel mill products, there 
were also deviations with respect to geo- 
graphic distribution. Imports into the Pacific 
Coast were 25 percent greater than the level 
to be expected under the Program. 

Therefore, if the Voluntary Restraint Pro- 
gram is to be truly effective in preventing ir- 
reparable damage to the steel industry or im- 
portant segments thereof, it must include 
firm commitments as to maintenance of dis- 
tribution by product categories and market 
areas. Similarly, the 5 percent annual growth 
factor is substantially higher than the long 
term rate of growth in the market here, and 
must be brought more into line. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we in the 
steel industry believe that: 

The current foreign trade policy in the 
United States is based on archaic assump- 
tions that are cut of line with present day 
realities and the conditions upon which free 
trade is supposed to be based. 

The domestic and foreign economic policies 
of the United States are inseparably related 
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in their effect on our competitive position in 
world trade, and that both must be subjected 
to intense study in developing a new foreign 
trade policy appropriate to today’s world. 

A more realistic and tough-minded ap- 
proach must be taken in convincing other 
countries that “fair” trade must precede 
“free” trade. 

We do not pretend to know all the an- 
swers to the thorny trade problems confront- 
ing this nation; that is why we have sug- 
gested that studies be initiated in great 
breadth and depth. But we are confident that 
a pragmatic approach to domestic and inter- 
national policy that is based upon economic 
realities of today rather than theoretical 
hopes of the past will result in an easing of 
the difficulties which this nation has encoun- 
tered in its international trade and pay- 
ments, 

I thank you again for this opportunity to 
appear here today, and on behalf of the steel 
industry I offer our full cooperation and re- 
sources in the search for a modern, equitable 
and more effective international trade policy. 
APPENDIX TO STATEMENT BY GEORGE A. STIN- 

SON, PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF 

NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, AND CHAIR- 

MAN, AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


THE SPECIALTY STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 
The specialty steel industry 


The import problem is particularly severe 
in specialty steels. The voluntary restraint 
arrangements have not reduced imports of 
specialty steel mill products, and recent trade 
trends reflect a shift in imports into these 
higher grade, more expensive steels. 

Specialty steels are thought of as stain- 
less steels, tool steels, high temperature 
steels, and refractory, reactive, and electronic 
metals. This Appendix concentrates primarily 
on the stainless and tool steel segments of 
the specialty steel industry because these 
steels are readily identifiable in available sta- 
tistical data published by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute and the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is generally recognized that specialty 
steels are a distinct and readily identifiable 
part of the overall steel industry in the 
United States. In 1969 American producers 
of tools and stainless steel accounted for 1.1 
per cent of net industry shipments of total 
steel mill products. These specialty steel 
products, however, represented approximately 
7 per cent of total steel industry dollar sales. 

Specialty steels are designed and produced 
for use in extreme environments requiring 
exceptional hardness, toughness, tensile 
strength, resistance to heat, corrosion, or 
abrasion, or a combination of these factors. 
These steels contain substantial amounts of 
expensive alloys such as chromium, nickel, 
molybdenum, titanium, columbium, tung- 
sten, vanadium, cobalt, and other elements 
which provide their unique characteristics. 

Because of the technological properties 
and alloy content of these sophisticated 
steels, specialty steels are difficult and costly 
to manufacture. Moreover, these steels are 
frequently produced to the specific require- 
ments of individual customers. They are 
generally sold in pound weights rather than 
in tons. 

Rising imports of specialty steels are a 
critical problem for American specialty steel 
producers, The voluntary restraint arrange- 
ments involving Japan and the EEC coun- 
tries, which helped reduce total steel mill 
product imports to 14 million tons in 1969, 
have not produced a reduction in specialty 
steel imports. While the program of volun- 
tary restraints is in effect, the strict adher- 
ence of foreign producers to their commit- 
ment not to change greatly the existing 
product mix is essential to prevent the con- 
tinued loss of domestic specialty steel mar- 
kets to imports and the disruption of the 
domestic specialty steel industry. 
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Foreign trade trends in specialty steel mill 
products 


Approximately 90 percent of identifiable 
specialty steel mill product imports are 
stainless steels; the remaining 10 per cent 
are primarily tool steels which can be sepa- 
rated into two groups: high speed and other 
alloy tool steels. Between 1964 and 1969 
imports of these specialty steel mill products 
rose rapidly from 88.4 thousand net tons to 
197.5 thousand net tons, an average rate of 
17.4 per cent annually. Imports increased 
their participation in the U.S. market for 
specialty steel mill products during this pe- 
riod from 10.2 per cent to 17.1 per cent, as 
shown in attached Table IS. The steadily 
rising trend of specialty steel imports was 
discernible in the late 1950's and became 
significant between 1959 and 1964. Compre- 
hensive statistical data on U.S. foreign trade 
in specialty steel mill products, however, 
was not published by the U.S. Department of 
Commerce until 1964. Therefore, references 
to the import problem before 1964 reflect 
general import trends indicated by the lim- 
ited information available at the time. 


Market penetration and product miz 


Imports of stainless steel mill products 
have increased every year, rising from 79.4 
thousand net tons in 1964 to 182.2 thousand 
net tons in 1969 as illustrated in Table 2S. 
Throughout this period imports of stainless 
steel mill products increased at an average 
rate of 18.1 per cent annually, while the 
corresponding rate of growth for domestic 
shipments was only 3.4 per cent. This large 
continuing disparity between the rates of 
growth of imports and domestic markets and 
the absorption of a significant share of the 
net growth in these markets by imports in 
recent years. For example, imports of stain- 
less steel mill products rose from 10.5 per 
cent to 19.2 per cent of apparent consump- 
tion between 1964 and 1968, dropping only 
to 17.7 per cent in 1969, still the second 
highest level of import penetration on rec- 
ord. In this six year period, apparent con- 
sumption of stainless steel increased 276 
thousand net tons. Stainless steel imports 
captured 103 thousand net tons, or 37.2 per 
cent of the growth in the domestic market. 

By 1964 imports of stainless steel mill 
products had made significant inroads into 
virtually every product line. Products im- 
ported in largest volume were cold rolled 
sheets, semi-finished products, were rods, 
round wire, and strip and flat wire, as illus- 
trated in Table 3S. This table also shows 
the shift of stainless steel imports from 
lower to higher value products. Imports of 
flat-rolled products now account for 46 per 
cent of total stainless imports, whereas in 
1964 their share represented 41 per cent. 
Imports of other, more sophisticated prod- 
ucts such as bars and pipe and tubing also 
have increased while the share of total im- 
ports represented by semi-finished products 
and wire rods has receded. 

With respect to tool steels, imports of 
these products rose sharply from 9 thousand 
net tons to over 15 thousand net tons during 
the 1964-1969 period. The growth in imports 
occurred at an average annual rate of 10.9 
per cent per cent while the rate of growth 
of domestic tool steel shipments increased 
only 2.2 per cent annually. Imports as a 
percentage of apparent consumption in- 
creased steadily, from 8.3 per cent in 1964 
to a high of 14.8 per cent in 1967 and 12.1 
per cent in 1969 as shown in Table 4S. Ap- 
parent consumption of tool steel increased 
from 109 thousand net tons in 1964 to 126 
thousand in 1969, an increase of 15.8 per 
cent. Imports captured 6 thousand tons, or 
over 35 per cent of the 17 thousand ton 
growth in the domestic market. 

Imports of each of the two groups of tool 
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steel, high speed and other alloy tool steels, 
increased rapidly in the 1964-1969 period, as 
shown in Table 5S. Imports of high speed 
tool steels increased from 2.7 thousand net 
tons in 1964 to approximately 5 thousand 
net tons in 1969, an increase of 87 per cent. 
Growth of imports has been substantial in 
most high speed tool steel products. Table 
5S shows the largest increase in tonnage 
have occurred in bars and wire rods. 

Imports of other alloy tool steel during 
the 1964-1969 period increased from approxi- 
mately 6.4 thousand net tons to 10.2 thou- 
sand net tons, an increase of 60 per cent. 
Table 5S indicates most of the increased ton- 
nage has been in hot rolled bars. 

Country of origin imports 

Japan is the largest supplier of stainless 
steel mill product imports to the United 
States, accounting for better than 45 per 
cent, on the average, of total imports. Im- 
ports from Japan rose from 34 thousand net 
tons in 1964 to 86 thousand net tons in 
1969, an increase of 153 per cent. While it is 
generally believed that some of the Canadian 
tonnage is processed and re-exported, Canada 
is still a major supplier with 30.1 per cent of 
total imports in 1969. Sweden ranks third 
with 8.6 per cent of total imports, followed 
by France with 7.8 per cent, and the United 
Kingdom with 2.8 per cent, as shown in 
Table 6S. Imports from every major foreign 
supplier of stainless steel mill products have 
increased steadily through the 1964-1969 pe- 
riod. In 1969 more than 40 per cent of our 
stainless steel mill product imports were 
supplied by countries not participating in 
the voluntary restraint program. 

In tool steels, Sweden, Austria, Canada, 
and Japan, in that order, are the major sup- 
pliers of both high speed and other alloy 
tool steels, as indicated in Tables 7S and 8S. 
Again more than two-thirds of tool steel im- 
ports in 1969 came from countries which 
did not participate in the voluntary restraint 
program. 

Port of entry and imports 

Since 1964 there has been a major shift 
in the geographic distribution of stainless 
steel imports. The greatest volume of imports 
in this period entered through the Great 
Lakes and other ports of entry along the 
Canadian border. In 1969 the import tonnage 
through this area was 73.3 thousand tons, or 
40.3 per cent of total imports. The second 
largest customs regions is the Atlantic Coast 
through which 73 thousand tons, or 40.1 
per cent of total imports, entered the United 
States in 1969. However, as Table 9S illus- 
trates, in the last six years the share of total 
imports into these two largest customs re- 
gions dropped off, while the share of total 
imports into the Pacific and Gulf Coasts in- 
creased. The most significant gain took place 
in Pacific Coast imports which represented 
only 8.1 per cent of total imports in 1964 
but accounted for 143 per cent in 1969. 

In tool steels imports expanded steadily 
into all major custom regions through 1967. 
The Atlantic Coast received the largest share 
of tool steel imports, followed by the Cana- 
dian border and Great Lakes region. In 1968 
and 1969, however, imports into these regions 
declined while imports to the Pacific Coast 
increased, as shown in Table 108. 


Impact of specialty steel imports 


The specialty steel industry includes many 
comparatively small business enterprises, as 
measured by volumes of production and sales. 
Although some of the large carbon steel pro- 
ducers also produce specialty steels, it is esti- 
mated they account for no more than one- 
third of total industry shipments of stainless 
and tool steel mill products. 

Specialty steels are high-fixed-cost prod- 
ucts, and high operating rates must be 
maintained to minimize unit production 
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costs. Changes in the volume of production, 
which in turn reflect the market demand for 
specialty steels, quickly influence profitabil- 
ity. The steady loss of the domestic market 
to imports could result in the eventual cur- 
tailment of production or the inability of 
the specialty steel industry to grow and 
modernize. These effects are particularly 
severe on small companies since many have 
neither the production and sales alternatives 
nor the financial resources with which to 
minimize the negative impact on their oper- 
ations of the loss of basic markets over an 
extended period of time. 

The fundamental reason for the loss of 
domestic markets to imports is price. In re- 
cent years prevailing import prices for spe- 
cialty steel products have been substantially 
below comparable domestic prices, An indi- 
cation of the magnitude of this disparity is 
shown in statistics on stainless steel pub- 
lished by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. The 
average domestic sales realization for all 
stainless grades of steel mill products was 
$1,130 per net ton in 1967, the latest year 
for which the information is available. The 
comparable f.0.b. value of imports of stain- 
less steel mill products was $673 per net ton. 
Adding an average duty of $93 and freight, 
handling, and insurance costs of $29 brings 
the estimated average delivered price of im- 
ported stainless steel to $795 per ton. This 
average import price is 30 per cent, or $335, 
below the average domestic price for stainless 
steel. 

The prevailing market price of individual 
transactions may vary substantially from 
these averages, depending upon the specif- 
ications of the product and other competitive 
factors. However, the magnitude of the dis- 
parity between domestic and import prices 
indicated by these general averages demon- 
strates the competitive dilemma which con- 
fronts the domestic specialty steel producer. 
On the one hand, when the price differential 
between import and domestic specialty steels 
is at least four times greater than the aver- 
age rate of return on sales for the domestic 
industry, the possibility of profitable com- 
petition by across-the-board alignment of 
domestic prices with prevailing import prices 
is foreclosed to the domestic producer. On 
the other hand, the magnitude of this price 
differential is a strong inducement to con- 
sumers to purchase foreign steel, particularly 
during inflationary periods. This latter con- 
dition is readily apparent in the steady de- 
terioration of the balance of trade in spe- 
cialty steel mill products from a surplus of 
$31 million in 1964 to a deficit of $70 million 
in 1969, as illustrated in Table 11S. 

As a greater share of the domestic market 
is relinquished to imports, the United States 
is becoming increasingly dependent upon 
imports as a source of supply for specialty 
steels. Because of the strategic importance of 
specialty steels in our contemporary indus- 
trial economy, national military, economic, 
and political considerations suggest that an 
equitable balance should be achieved be- 
tween imports and domestic production. 

National requirements for specialty steels 

The national requirements for specialty 
steels are best classified into two groups: 
those industrial needs of the United States 
which are necessary to maintain both the 
civilian economy and a strong industrial base 
in peacetime and in emergencies and those 
defense needs which bear directly on military 
preparedness. Many uses of specialty steels 
in these two areas are interrelated, and often 
manufactured products containing specialty 
steels can be used for both civilian and mili- 
tary purposes, However, the needs of our 
civilian economy and our defense operations 
are dependent upon the ability of this nation 
to maintain a strong, viable industrial base. 
Impairment of this industrial base is a direct 
threat to our national security. 
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With respect to the industrial needs of the 
United States for specialty steels, our in- 
dustrial economy is dependent upon these 
steels because there are many critical ap- 
plications for specialty steels for which there 
is mo economic, or readily available, sub- 
stitute material. To keep the highly mech- 
anized and broadly diversified economy of 
this country running smoothly, specialty 
steels are an indispensable basic material 
used by many industries in producing goods 
and services for the American people. 

For example, the electrical power system 
of the United States could not function 
without specialty steels because there is no 
economic, or readily available, substitute 
for these steels in the shafting, buckets, 
blades, and other parts of the giant turbines, 
which are the basic power unit of the elec- 
trical power system. To prevent the im- 
mobilization of part of the nation by a mas- 
sive power failure such as the East Coast 
blackout in the fall of 1965, jet turbine en- 
gines, which cannot be made without special- 
ty steels, are now being used as standby 
and auxiliary units. In the nuclear power 
industry also, specialty steels are standard 
in certain equipment applications such as 
pool liners and tubing for condensation and 
feedwater exchange processes. 

The aircraft industry must have specialty 
steels. Applications of specialty steels in this 
industry vary widely from jet engines to air- 
craft firewalls, exhaust systems, heating 
units, and engine cowlings. Another critical 
application is found in sensitive electronic 
instrumentation devices which are essen- 
tial to the performance of the aircraft and 
the identification and regulation of the flow 
of air traffic. For the United States, air travel 
has become not only a basic transportation 
system for passengers and freight but also a 
vital force in the nation’s defense system. 

Technological advancement in the aviation 
industry and in other industries has resulted 
in the need for new, high temperature, criti- 
cal performance specialty steels, One of the 
crucial factors in developing steels for new 
applications is that time required to trans- 
late metallurgical and technological know- 
how and materials into a quality-perform- 
ance product. The benefits of technological 
development are cumulative. Therefore, the 
United States must not only preserve but 
also build on its present reservoir of knowl- 
edge about the production and application 
of specialty steels in our industrial society. 
There is no better example of this require- 
ment than the space industry which is, itself, 
an outgrowth of the aviation industry. The 
moon shot and other space projects would 
be impossible wihout specialty steels for 
rocket engines, mobile launching stations, 
lunar landing modules, electronic instru- 
mentation devices, and related instruments, 
machinery, and equipment. 

The magnetic and electronic properties of 
some specialty steels are invaluable in all 
types of contact-switches, and none of these 
applications is more essential, or more mun- 
dane, than the simple telephone switch. 
Many semiconductor devices, including tran- 
sistors and integrated circuits, require elec- 
tronic glass sealing alloys. The uses of the 
vacuum tube in electronic applications are 
countless. 

Specialty steels are used widely in the food 
processing industry, including the dairy in- 
dustry, because the corrosion resistance 
properties and the fabricating characteris- 
tics of these steels reduce contamination 
and facilitate the sanitary handling of foods. 
There are many uses of specialty steels in 
this industry for which there is no generally 
acceptable substitute material, and there are 
some equipment applications in meat pack- 
ing equipment, dairy handling equipment, 
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and milking machines where specialty steels 
are required by law. 

Critical bearing applications, gears, valyes 
and valve stems, gauge parts, pump parts, 
dies, and cutting tools are essential to indus- 
try and science. Specialty steels are used ex- 
tensively in these applications. 

The foregoing examples point up a few of 
the basic civilian and industrial require- 
ments of the United States which must be 
met with specialty steels because there is no 
economic, or readily available, substitute 
material. This list of critical applications is 
by no means exhaustive; however, these ex- 
amples illustrate three basic conclusions 
with respect to the importance of spesialty 
steels to the nation. 

1. The national security of the United 
States starts with the ability of this nation 
to maintain a viable industrial base and 
civilian economy both in peacetime and in a 
period of national emergency. 

2. Specialty steels are an indispensable in- 
dustrial material, and, therefore, this domes- 
tic industry is a strategic national resource. 

3. This nation should maintain an ade- 
quate level of self-sufficiency, not only in 
the production and supply capability of the 
domestic industry, but also by maintaining 
& contemporary reservoir of technology and 
a skilled, experienced, and adequate labor 
force. In short, the national security re- 
quirements of the United States are best 
met by providing an economic climate in 
which the domestic specialty steel industry 
will continue to grow and to expand. 

The higher price of domestic specialty 
steel in comparison with prevailing import 
prices includes not only the cost of our se- 
curity but also the price of our prosperity. 
These domestic prices reflect fundamental 
social and economic costs: the cost of full 
employment, the cost of good government, 
the cost of capital, and the cost of basic 
economic gains such as profits, growth, and 
expansion. As former Secretary of Commerce 
Smith said on September 18, 1968, “Disrup- 
tions in the country’s ability to produce can 
threaten our security from within. The bil- 
lions of dollars we spend on education, 
health, manpower training, and other social 
purposes will disappear unless the private 
sector produces the revenue base for these 
programs. And, without funds for worthy 
purposes, domestic disquiet can reduce our 
capacity to defend our borders. .. . 

“. . . Without a healthy economic base, 
much of our leadership in outer space be- 
comes forfeit, scientific and technological 
gains slide out of reach, our prestige and in- 
fluence in world councils diminishes. 

“There is much, in short, that we need 
to do and continue to do by way of national 
defense, but little achievement will be pos- 
sible without the foundation—economic 
strength.” 

With respect to our national defense re- 
quirements for specialty steels, the Depart- 
ment of Defense estimates that 9.5 per cent 
of total industry shipments of stainless steel 
in 1968 were needed to meet military re- 
quirements for these steels. Future projec- 
tions for the mid-1970’s, made by the Office 
of Emergency Preparedness in accordance 
with its planning assumptions, indicate that 
10.4 per cent of total industry shipments of 
stainless steel will go to direct defense ap- 
plications. These applications primarily in- 
clude: aircraft, missiles, ships, tanks, auto- 
motive vehicles, weapons, ammunition, elec- 
tronics, and construction uses, A few ex- 
amples illustrate the importance of specialty 
steels in these applications. For instance, 
specialty steels are essential for the manu- 
facture and transportation of nitric acid. 
The anti-spike innersole of the combat boot 
now being worn in Vietnam is a specialty 
steel. The major parts of the Minuteman 2 
and 3, the Poseidon, as well as other smaller 
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missile systems are made from specialty 
steel. 

Increasing dependence upon imports of 
specialty steels is perilous should the avail- 
ability of imports be disrupted. The produc- 
tion of specialty steels in Canada and Mexico 
is small. Consequently, these countries can- 
not now be considered as adequate, contigu- 
ous sources for specialty steels in the event 
that the inflow of steel from Europe and 
Japan is impeded. Self-sufficiency in special- 
ty steel production is imperative for the 
United States, and a reasonable balance be- 
tween imports and domestic production will 
ensure the stability and viability of this es- 
sential industry. 

The U.S. Government stockpiles strategic 
metallic elements, among which are chromi- 
um, nickel, molybdenum, tungsten vanadi- 
um, and cobalt, to ensure the availability of 
these materials for the production of spe- 
cialty steel and other products in the event 
of a national emergency. Impairment of our 
domestic production capability from exces- 
sive imports is inconsistent with the purpose 
of this national security objective of guar- 
anteeing a raw materials base for U.S. in- 
dustry. 

The military requirements for specialty 
steels cannot be met without a permanent, 
viable domestic source of production since 
it is impossible to predict the advent, or 
duration, of a national emergency and since 
military security involves a perpetual state 
of readiness and forward planning. Further- 
more, military security is contingent upon 
the maintenance of a minimum, essential 
civilian economy in the United States dur- 
ing national emergencies. This implies the 
ability of the civilian economy to meet the 
general economic requirements of the popu- 
lation, as well as the productive capability 
of industry. 


The voluntary restraint arrangements 


The voluntary restraint program has not 
reduced imports of specialty steel mill pro- 
ducts, in 1969 imports of stainless and tool 
steels not only exceeded the targets of the 
voluntary restraint program but also in- 
creased substantially over the 1968 level of 
imports as illustrated in Table 12S. Similarly, 
total imports from Japan, the EEC, and the 
category of “all other” countries were over 
the voluntary restraint targets. With the ex- 
ception of tool steel imports from Japan 
and stainless steel imports from the EEC, 
imports from these countries also exceeded 
1968 imports. 

In general product categories 1969 imports 
of all stainless steel mill products, shown 
in Table 3S, were over their voluntary re- 
straint levels even though imports of stain- 
less steel wire rods, hot rolled bars, cold 
rolled sheets, and strip and flat wire recedéd 
from 1968 imports. In tool steels, 1969 im- 
ports of other alloy tool steel products, 
shown in Table 5S, were both over the 
voluntary restraint target and over the level 
of imports in the previous year. In high 
speed tool steels, not rolled bars and wire 
were substantially below the voluntary tar- 
gets, but cold finished bars and plates and 
sheets were above both the targets and 1968 
levels. 

Imports of specialty steel mill products 
did not follow the 1968 pattern of geographic 
distribution. In stainless steel there was a 
significant shift in imports to the Canadian 
border and Great Lakes customs region and 
to the Pacific Coast ports, as illustrated in 
Table 9S. The shift in tool steels was toward 
the Atalntic Coast for imports of high speed 
tool steels and the Atlantic Coast and Pacific 
Coast for imports of other alloy tool steels, 
as shown in Table 108. 

The import record for 1969 indicates 
strongly that compliance with, and possibly 
renegotiation of, the voluntary restraint ar- 
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rangements is essential to the welfare of the 
specialty steel industry. More supplying na- 
tions, specifically Canada, Austria, Sweden, 
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and the United Kingdom, must be encour- 
aged to participate in this program, and the in order 
product mix and geographical distribution specialty markets. 


TABLE 1-S.—U.S. FOREIGN TRADE IN TOTAL SPECIALTY STEEL (STAINLESS AND TOOL STEEL) 


{In net tons] 
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TABLE 2S.—U.S. FOREIGN TRADE IN STAINLESS STEEL! 
[Net tons} 
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TABLE 3S.—IMPORTS OF STAINLESS STEEL BY PRODUCT GROUPS 
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TABLE 4S,—U.S, FOREIGN TRADE IN TOTAL TOOL STEEL 
[Net tons] 
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TABLE 5S.—IMPORTS OF TOOL STEEL BYPRODUCT GROUPS 
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TABLE 6-S.—U.S. IMPORTS OF STAINLESS STEEL BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


United Beigium- West EEC 
Canada Sweden Kingdom France Luxembourg Germany Italy total! Austria Other Total? 


1 Includes negligible tonnage from the Netherlands. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
TABLE 7S.—U.S. IMPORTS OF HIGH SPEED TOOL STEEL BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 
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‘Includes negligible tonnage from other EEC countries not listed. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
TABLE 8S.—U.S. IMPORTS OF OTHER ALLOY TOOL STEEL BY COUNTRY OF ORIGIN 


United West Belgium- 
Sweden Austria Canada Japan Kingdom Germany Luxembourg France 


1 Includes negligible tonnage from other EEC countries not listed, Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
TABLE 9S.—U.S. IMPORTS OF STAINLESS STEEL BY REGION OF ENTRY 


Net tons Percentage of total 
1969 1967 1966 1965 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
TABLE 10S.—U.S. IMPORTS OF TOOL STEEL BY REGION OF ENTRY 
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TABLE 11S.—BALANCE OF TRADE OF TOTAL SPECIALTY STEEL (STAINLESS AND TOOL STEEL) 
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Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 12S—IMPORTS OF STEEL MILL PRODUCTS BY GRADES, YEARS 1969 AND 1968 


Source: BDSA and AISI. 


BAN DDT EVENTUALLY—WHY 
NOT NOW? 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, just about a 
week ago 39 of my colleagues and I either 
signed or indicated that we support the 
intent of a letter which was sent to Presi- 
dent Nixon asking him to direct the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to comply with a 
U.S. Court of Appeals ruling by immedi- 
ately suspending the registration of DDT 
and preventing its shipment in interstate 
commerce. 

Support for this action has come from 
many sources; from housewives who may 
have a new interest in the protection of 
our environment and from respected con- 
servation groups which have long sought 
to protect the birds, fish, and wildlife 
with which this country is graced. 

Support for this action has now come 
from one of the major newspapers in the 
Nation—the New York Times. In an edi- 
torial with respect to this ban a few days 
ago, the Times asked “why not now?” 
Those of us who wrote to the President 
feel the same way. 

The Court of Appeals decision has 
given the administration the opportu- 
nity to act quickly to rid our environ- 
ment of this hazardous pesticide. I urge 
the President again to act now in the 
interest of environmental protection by 
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suspending the registration of DDT now. 

A copy of the New York Times editorial 
follows: 

EVENTUALLY —WHY Nor Now? 

To prevent the "law's delay” from deepen- 
ing the silence of successive springs, killing 
off millions of fish and possibly raising the 
toll of cancer in humans, President Nixon 
has only to order his Secretary of Agriculture 
to suspend immediately the use of DDT. Ap- 
peals from the Department’s ruling of last 
November to that effect could then take 
their long and tortuous course without harm 
to man or beast. 

That ruling ordered the phasing out of 
DDT, except for a few stipulated uses, by 
1971. But hopes that the decision would soon 
eliminate this most dangerous of all pesti- 
cides were quickly dashed when six manu- 
facturers of the product appealed. A move to 
arrest the damage that prolonged legal delays 
would entail was then made by a group of 
conservation organizations—the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund, the Sierra Club, the 
West Michigan Environmental Council, the 
Audubon Society and the Izaak Walton 
League. 

All these agencies asked was the removal 
of DDT from the market while the case was 
pending. But Secretary Hardin denied the 
petition on the ground that they did not have 
legal standing in the matter. On May 28 
Chief Judge David Bazelon of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals wisely ruled otherwise: "the inter- 
est of the public in safety” was as good a 
ground for legal action as the manufacturers’ 
commercial interest. The Secretary was given 
thirty days to suspend registration of the 
pesticide for interstate shipment or give the 
court his reasons. 

If Mr. Hardin is looking for reasons to keep 
DDT on the market a while longer, he will 
doubtless find them—as well as grounds for 
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appealing an adverse decision by the court. 
But surely there is little validity in such ac- 
tion—and grave danger, The Olin Corpora- 
tion, which produces some 20 per cent of the 
DDT manufactured in the country, is so sure 
that the compound will be banned in the 
next few years that it has already announced 
its intention to stop production at the end 
of this month. Secretary of the Interior 
Hickel has virtually banned the use of hard 
pestides on Federal lands, approximately a 
quarter of the land area of the United States. 

If the courts should eventually favor the 
pesticide, which we can hardly conceive, man- 
ufacturers can always resume its production; 
if they do not, a suspension now will have 
spared the earth that much more of needless 
affliction. Here is a clear case where “if it were 
done when 'tis done, then ‘twere well it were 
done quickly.” The President has only to give 
the word. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Monday, June 29, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Say to them that are of a fearful heart, 
be strong, fear not: behold your God will 
come and save you.—Isaiah 35: 4. 

Almighty and everlasting God, quiet 
our hearts and strengthen our spirits as 
we wait upon Thee in prayer. During 
trying times like these keep us stedfast 
and strong and renew in us the assurance 
that goodness never fades, truth never 
falters, love never fails. May there come 
to us the lift of life that is given to those 
whose talents are dedicated to noble pur- 
poses and whose lives are devoted to the 
welfare of our country. 

We pray for our beloved America that 
in this day of decision she may be de- 
livered from all envy and greed, all mis- 
understanding, and ill will which are the 
seeds of division and be led to a finer 
spirit of unity and a greater desire to 
serve which will make her quick to wel- 
come every adventure in cooperation and 
open wide the doors of opportunity to 
all men: To the glory of Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 25, 1970, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills, joint resolution and con- 
current resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
Kuncek; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of John 
Thomas Cosby, Jr. 

H.R. 2315. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Policar Abutan Fuliar; 

H.R. 3348. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden; 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the an- 
nual report to Congress as to the adminis- 
trative settlement of personal property 
claims of military personnel and civilian 
employees. 

H.R. 4247. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary concerned to make partial pay- 
ments on certain claims which are certified 
to Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of 
title 10 and section 715 of title 32, United 
States Code; 

H.R. 4574. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of certain in- 
habitants of the Bonin Islands; 

H.R. 13407. An act to consent to the 
amendment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries 
Compact; 

H.R. 13740. An act for the relief of Kim- 
ball Bros. Lumber Co.; 

H.R. 14118. An act to amend section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 


the commemoration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of Yellow- 
stone National Park, and for other purposes; 

H. Con. Res. 573. Concurrent resolution 
commemorating the 100th anniversary of 
the Ohio State University; and 

H. Con. Res. 575. Concurrent resolution 
that the Congress sends congratulations and 
greetings to Ohio Northern University on the 
occasion of the 100th anniversary of its 
founding and extends the hope of the people 
of the United States that Ohio Northern 
University will continue to grow and prosper 
in centuries yet to come. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 15733. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a tempo- 
rary 15 per centum increase in annuities, 
to change for a temporary period the method 
of computing interest on investments of the 
railroad retirement accounts, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 16916. An act making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and 

H.R. 17868, An act apropriations 
for the government of the District of Oo- 
lumbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to the 
bill (H.R. 16916) entitled “An act mak- 
ing appropriations for the Office of Edu- 
cation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes”; requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. 
Cotron, Mr. Case, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Boccs, 
and Mr. Youns of North Dakota to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 17868) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes”; 
request a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Montoya, Mr. 
RUSSELL, Mr. EAGLETON, Mr. PEARSON, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17399) entitled “An act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2, 10, 15, and 50 and recedes 


from its amendments numbered 13 and 
16, to the foregoing bill. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12858) entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposition of certain funds awarded 
to the Tlingit and Haida Indians of 
Alaska by a judgment entered by the 
Court of Claims against the United 
States.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to bills of the House 
of the following titles: 


H.R. 12941. An act to authorize the release 
of 4,180,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15021. An act to authorize the release 
of 42,200,000 pounds of cobalt from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15831. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of bismuth from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of castor oil from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15833, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of acid grade fluorspar from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15835. An act to authorize the disposal 
of magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15836. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type A, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15837. An act to authorize the disposal 
of type B, chemical grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of shellac from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15839. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of tungsten from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural Ceylon amorphous lump 
graphite from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

EHER. 16291. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

ELR. 16292. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of corundum from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16295. An act to authorize the disposal 
of natural battery grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; and 

H.R. 16297. An act to authorize the disposal 
of molybdenum from the national stockpile. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 737. An act for the relief of Konrad Lud- 
wig Staudinger; 

S. 783. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wanda 
Martens; 
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S. 1187. An act for the relief of Marcos 
Rojos Rodriguez; 

S. 1628. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Western Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and related purposes; 

S. 2514. An act for the relief of Arline 
Loader and Maurice Loader; 

S. 2661. An act for the relief of Kathryn 
Talbot; 

S. 2916. An act to establish the Plymouth- 
Provincetown Celebration Commission; 

S.3122. An act to provide for holding 
terms of the U.S. District Court for the 
Southern Division of the Southern District 
of Mississippi at Gulfport, Miss.; 

8.3167. An act for the relief of Kimoko 
Ann Duke; 

S. 3212. An act for the relief of Curtis 
Nolan Reed; 

S. 3263. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pierotti Lenci; 

S. 3265. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anita 
Ordillas; 

8.3364, An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Raul Jose Bruno Martorell y Fernandez 
(Jorge R. Martorell); 

S. 3461, An act for the relief of Dr. Amado 
G. Chanco, Jr.; 

S. 3630. An act to amend the joint reso- 
lution establishing the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Commission; 

8.3675. An act for the relief of Ming 
Chang; 

S. 3994. An act for the relief of ist Sgt. Al- 
bert F. Thompson, U.S. Army, retired; 

S. 4012. An act to extend the Clean Air 
Act, as amended, and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended, for a period of 60 
days; 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to consent to 
and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States Air 
Pollution Control Compact, creating the 
Mid-Atlantic States Air Pollution Control 
Commission as an intergovernmental, Fed- 
eral-State agency; and 

S.J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to extend the 
reporting date of the National Commission 
on Consumer Finance. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


JUNE 26, 1970. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Deak Sir: Pursuant to authority granted 
on June 25, 1970, the Clerk received from 
the Secretary of the Senate today the follow- 
ing message: 

That the Senate passed without amend- 
ment the Joint Resolution (H.J. Res. 1259) 
entitled “Joint Resolution to extend the 
effectiveness of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950 to July 30, 1970.” 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, June 25, 1970, 
he did on June 26, 1970, sign the follow- 
ing enrolled bills and joint resolution 
of the House: 

H.R. 3908. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
B. Borgnino; 

H.R. 8512. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on L-Dopa; and 

H.J. Res. 1259. Joint resolution to extend 
the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 17868, DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 17868) 
making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
NATCHER, GIAIMO, PATTEN, PRYOR of 
Arkansas, OsEy, Manon, Davis of Wis- 
consin, RIEGLE, WYATT, and Bow. 


APPRECIATION TO THE FIRST LADY, 
MRS. RICHARD NIXON 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
should like to express my appreciation 
for the First Lady of the United States 
who has traveled by Presidential aircraft 
to Peru with a mercy shipment of sup- 
plies for the stricken survivors of the re- 
cent Peruvian earthquake which claimed 
some 50,000 lives. 

In this expression of genuine compas- 
sion and heartfelt concern, Mrs. Nixon 
and her mission of mercy symbolize that 
which is best in this Nation. May her 
journey serve as a reminder everywhere 
that a great nation is a grateful nation, 
neither calloused by the accounterments 
of its own well-being nor impervious to 
the worldwide fellowship of suffering, but 
sensitive to the needs of humanity and 
anxious to share of its own beneficent 
abundance with those whom misfortune 
has visited so cruelly. 

Symbolically the First Lady represents 
today the best and deepest natural im- 
pulse of the American people which is 
not to be the envy of the world, but rather 
in simple acts of human kindness to be 
an inspiration to the world, faithful to 
the teaching of Him who said: 

Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R, 12858, 
DISPOSITION OF FUNDS AWARDED 
TO TLINGIT AND HAIDA INDIANS, 
ALASKA 


Mr. HALEY submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (H.R, 12858), to provide for the dis- 
position of certain funds awarded to the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska by a 
judgment entered by the Court of Claims 
against the United States: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 91-1241) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
12858) to provide for the disposition of cer- 
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tain funds awarded to the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska by a judgment entered 
by the Court of Claims against the United 
States, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: That the Senate recede from its 
amendment. 

James A. HALEY, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

Roy A. TAYLOR, 

JOHN P. SAYLoR, 

E. Y. BERRY, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 

GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

LEE METCALF, 

MIKE GRAVEL, 

PAUL J. FANNIN, 

THEODORE F. STEVENS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 


The Managers on the Part of the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill H.R. 12858, to provide for the disposition 
of certain funds awarded to the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska by a judgment en- 
tered by the Court of Claims the 
United States, submit this statement in ex- 
planation of the action recommended and 
adopted in the accompanying conference re- 
port. 

The Senate amendment deletes the re- 
quirement that the Secretary of the Interior 
must approve the purposes and the manner 
of expending or using the claims judgment 
recovered by the Tlingit and Haida Indians. 
The amendment places complete control over 
the money in the Central Council of the 
tribe. 


The Conference Committee recommends 
that the Senate recede from its amendment 
and agree to the bill in the form it passed 
the House. This follows the consistent prac- 
tice adopted by the Congress when authoriz- 
ing the use of other judgment funds by other 
tribes. 

JAMES A. HALEY, 

Ep EDMONDSON, 

Roy A. TAYLOR, 

JOHN P., SAYLOR, 

E. Y. BERRY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


AGRICULTURE ACT EXPIRES 
TOMORROW 


(Mr. PICKLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the present 
Agriculture Act expires tomorrow and 
apparently, the administration’s philos- 
ophy of “benign neglect” has broadened 
to include the Nation’s farmers. 

This is a tragedy of unmeasured con- 
sequences. It is an indication of national 
neglect that holds the potential for dis- 
aster. If we do not pass a farm bill soon, 
the farmers have every right to rise up 
in outrageous protest. 

The farmer needs help from Congress 
and understanding from the public they 
feed. Farmers do not need the hypocrisy 
we read in leading newspapers. Farmers 
do not need the headline-hunting charges 
from urban representatives. Farmers do 
not need the stubbornness of this admin- 
istration that refuses any farm bill but 
its own. And farmers do not need the 
present division within the Agriculture 
Committee. 

What we need is a viable, workable 
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farm bill. The lack of national concern 
is staggering. Even after hearings for 
more than a year, we are not one acre 
closer to a good farm program, or at least 
we are apparently fields apart. 

Mr. Speaker, I have confidence in the 
leadership of our colleagues, W. R. POAGE 
and PAGE BELCHER. I want to have con- 
fidence in Secretary Hardin. But I am 
afraid my confidence is not shared by the 
farmers of this Nation. And it will not be 
shared until we demonstrate that we can 
draft a good farm program. We in Con- 
gress must listen—and help. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE 
HEARTLAND 


(Mr. MARTIN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues, a special 
one-half hour program to be televised to- 
night, June 29, at 10:30 e.d.t., over the 
American Broadcasting Co. network, en- 
titled “Straight from the Heartland.” 
This is a one-half hour documentary film 
segment of ABC network’s “Now” series, 
which each Monday evening probes 
major issues of our society with in-depth 
reporting. 

“Straight from the Heartland” was 
filmed recently in Grand Island, Nebr., 
a community located in the Third Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska, which I 
represent. Grand Island is near the cen- 
ter of Nebraska, and was chosen for this 
documentary by ABC, because of its loca- 
tion near the geographical center of the 
United States. 

The program to be shown tonight is 
concerned with whether or not there is a 
“silent majority” of the population in the 
United States. In connection with the 
program, ABC commissioned a private 
firm to survey the thoughts, feelings, and 
opinions of Middle America. Those opin- 
ions are expressed in the documentary, 
from more than 500 interviews for this 
survey in a typical Midwestern small city. 
It includes opinions on major national 
issues ranging from the war in Asia and 
state of the economy, to civil rights, 
drugs, and youth of today. 

I think that my colleagues will find 
this program interesting and informa- 
tive as it reflects the thoughts and senti- 
ments of millions of people throughout 
the Nation who are part of the silent 
majority, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues for viewing. 


CONTINUING SUSPENSION OF DU- 
TIES ON MANGANESE ORE AND 
AMENDING SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1969 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's desk the bill (H.R. 14720) to con- 
tinue until the close of June 30, 1973, the 
existing suspension of duties on man- 
ganese ore—including ferruginous ore— 
and related products, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 1, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) (1) Section 1006 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1969 is amended 
by— 

“(A) inserting ‘(1)’ 
‘paid to any individual’; 

“(B) striking out ‘(1)’ 
lieu thereof ‘(A)’; 

“(C) striking out ‘(2)’ 
lieu thereof ‘(B)’; and 

“(D) by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: ‘; or 
(2) as annuity or pension under the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 or the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935, if such amount is 
paid in a lump-sum to carry out any retro- 
active increase in annuities or pensions pay- 
able under the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 or the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
brought about by reason of the enactment 
(after May 30, 1970 and prior to December 
31, 1970) of any Act which increases, retro- 
actively, the amount of such annuities or 
pensions’. 

“(2) The heading to such section 106 is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end thereof the following: ‘aND 
OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFIT INCREASE.’ 

“(b) (1) Section 1007 of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1969 is amended by— 

“(A) striking out ‘July 1970’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “November 1970"; 

“(B) inserting ‘(1)’ immediately after 
‘also receives in such month’; 

“(C) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof the following: ‘, or 
(2) a monthly payment of annuity or pension 
under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 or 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 which 
is increased as a result of the enactment 
(after May 30, 1970, and before December 31, 
1970) of any Act which provides general in- 
creases in the amount of the annuities or 
pensions payable under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 or the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1935, the sum of the aid or assistance 
received by him for such month, plus the 
monthly amount of such annuity or pension 
received by him in such month (not includ- 
ing any part of such annuity or pension 
which is disregarded under section 1006), 
shall (except as otherwise provided in the 
succeeding sentence) exceed the sum of the 
aid or assistance which would have been 
received by him for such month under such 
plan as in effect for March 1970, plus the 
monthly annuity or pension which would 
have been received by him in such month 
without regard to provisions of the Act en- 
acted by such enactment, by an amount 
equal to $4 or (if less) to such increase in 
his monthly annuity or pension under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 or the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1935 (whether such 
excess is brought about by disregarding a 
portion of such annuity or pension or other- 
wise)"; and 

“(D) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘If, in the case of 
any individual, the provisions of both clauses 
(1) and (2) of the preceding sentence are 
applicable to him with respect to any month, 
any increase in the annuity or pension (re- 
ferred to in clause (2) of the preceding sen- 
tence) of such individual for such month 
shall, for purposes of such sentence, be 
treated as a additional increase in the 
amount of his monthly insurance benefit 
under title II of the Social Security Act 
for such month in lieu of an increase for 
such month in his annuity or pension (as 
so referred to).’. 

“(2) The heading to such section 1007 is 
amended by inserting ‘AND RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT RECIPIENTS’ immediately after ‘RECIP- 
IENTS’.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1973, the 


immediately after 
and inserting in 


and inserting in 
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existing suspension of duties on manganese 
ore (including ferruginous ore) and related 
products, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the Senate amend- 
ments be dispensed with and that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we could proceed, I suppose, with a dis- 
cussion, but I reserve the right to ob- 
ject to yield to the gentleman from 
Arkansas for an explanation of the minor 
Senate amendments adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman's yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate Committee on 
Finance added a new section to the bill, 
HR. 14720, which, as you will recall, 
would continue until the close of June 30, 
1973, the existing suspension of duties 
on manganese ore—including ferru- 
ginous ore—and related products. The 
new section relates to the present pro- 
vision of the Social Security Act that 
requires the States to assure that social 
security beneficiaries who are also public 
assistance recipients under the programs 
of aid to the aged, blind, and disabled 
receive an increase of at least $4 a month 
in their combined income from social 
security and public assistance. 

This provision, the so-called $4 pass- 
along requirement, which accompanied 
the 15-percent social security benefit in- 
crease enacted last December applies 
only to months prior to July 1970. It was 
enacted as a temporary provision in or- 
der to allow Congress an opportunity to 
consider the matter in connection with 
its work on major welfare proposals this 
year. This matter has already been con- 
sidered and acted upon by the House. 
The proposed Family Assistance Act of 
1970, H.R. 16311, which passed the House 
on April 16, 1970, would make the $4 
pass-along requirement permanent. 
Since the Senate has not yet completed 
action on H.R. 16311, it added to the bill 
now under consideration a provision ex- 
tending the $4 pass-along requirement 
for an additional 4-month period, 
through October of 1970, to permit the 
Congress time to act on a permanent ex- 
tension of the requirement as part of 
its major welfare legislation. 

In addition to extending the pass- 
along provision for another 4 months, 
the Senate amendment also provides that 
the requirement would apply to public 
assistance recipients who receive an in- 
crease in railroad retirement benefits. 
The House of Representatives has al- 
ready passed H.R. 15733 which would 
increase railroad retirement benefits by 
15 percent effective January 1970. Thus, 
equal treatment would be granted to 
railroad retirement recipients under the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, each of the States has 
taken action to implement the $4 pass- 
along provision either by providing that 
$4 of the 15-percent benefit increase en- 
acted in December be disregarded in de- 
termining eligibility for benefits under 
the aged, blind, or disabled programs or 
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by increasing their standards used in 
determining eligibility under the pro- 
grams by at least $4 a month. 

I believe that the House should accept 
the Senate amendment in order that the 
$4 pass-along provision may be kept in 
force until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to complete its action on the leg- 
islation which would enact the pro- 
vision permanently. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would add only that I be- 
lieve we should bear in mind, so far as 
the amendment added by the Senate is 
concerned, the House has gone on rec- 
ord favoring the principle of the amend- 
ment. In fact, we went on record as fa- 
voring it as a permanent proposition 
rather than the limited proposition of 
4 months as contained in the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 17825, LAW ENFORCEMENT 
ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1111 and ask for its 


immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1111 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17825) to amend the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed three hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. SmirH), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1111 
provides an open rule with 3 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
17825, Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
amendments of 1970. 

The purpose of H.R. 17825 is to make 
the law enforcement assistance program 
more responsive to local crime problems, 
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insure greater participation by local gov- 
ernments in the planning processes, and 
enable the most effective use of Federal 
crime control funds in programs where 
they can have the greatest impact. The 
bill would amend title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 that established the Federal law 
enforcement assistance program. 

Under the present act, the powers, du- 
ties and functions of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration— 
LEAA—are vested in a three-man Board 
composed of an Administrator and two 
Associate Administrators appointed by 
the President with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. H.R. 17825 would 
amend the act to abolish the triumvirate 
system and substitute a single Admin- 
istrator, This should improve the admin- 
istrative efficiency and staff capabilities. 

In order to convince the States and 
cities that they can rely on the intent 
and continuity of the Federal undertak- 
ing, the Federal financial share is en- 
larged to expedite needed improvements 
and reform. The bill authorizes $650 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971, $1 billion for 
fiscal year 1972, and $1.5 billion for fiscal 
year 1973. The House in May approved 
H.R. 17575 approving an appropriation 
of $480 million for LEAA for fiscal year 
1971. This authorization would enable 
them to request additional funds. 

A new grant program would be estab- 
lished for improving correctional facili- 
ties. Grant funds designated for plan- 
ning, implementation of construction 
and renovation programs would be dis- 
tributed to States and local units. Fifty 
percent of the funds would be allocated 
to State planning agencies according to 
their respective needs. The other 50 per- 
cent would be available for direct grants 
to State agencies or local units. The share 
of Federal expenditures for construc- 
tion under this program would be upped 
from 50 percent to 75 percent. 

The bill amends the 1968 act by mak- 
ing LEAA approval of a State plan for 
law enforcement assistance dependent 
on an express finding that the plan 
provides for the allocation of an adequate 
share of assistance to deal with law 
enforcement problems in areas of a high 
crime rate. The States would be required 
to contribute a part of the non-Federal 
share of the cost of the programs to 
assist local units under the so-called 
matching requirement. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule, House Resolution 1111. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Younc) House Resolution 1111 does pro- 
vide an open rule with 3 hours of debate 
for the consideration of this bill (H.R. 
17825) known as the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act amendments. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
appropriations for the act for a 3-year 
period, through fiscal 1973, to reorganize 
the administrative operation of the pro- 
gram, to establish a program of grants 
to construct and modernize correction 
facilities and to require the States con- 
tribute one-quarter of the non-Federal 
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share of funding needed to support local 
government projects which receive Fed- 
eral assistance. 

The bill authorizes $650,000,000 for 
fiscal 1971; $1,000,000,000 for 1972; $1,- 
500,000,000 for 1973. This is a large in- 
crease over current spending—$268,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1970—but the progress of 
the States and local governments in get- 
ting their planning underway on com- 
prehensive crimefighting, as well as 
the magnitude of problems facing our 
Nation due to crime, require that we at- 
tack the problem head on. 

The bill sets up a new program in 
connection with authorizing the States 
to construct or modernize their correc- 
tional institutions. We will take 75 per- 
cent of that cost. 

The bill is supported by the admin- 
istration, as is evidenced by a letter from 
the Attorney General to the Speaker 
contained in the report. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no minority 
views. 

Mr. Speaker, I supported this program 
when it started some 3 years ago. Crime, 
however, still continues on the increase. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, if enacted, pro- 
vides a considerable amount of money. 
If money will stop crime, we certainly 
= on the road toward doing it in this 
bill. 

As I said 3 years ago when we started 
this program, until such time as the 
courts and judges and juries and prose- 
cutors and probation officers, ministers, 
parents, teachers, and everyone else de- 
cide they want to improve our moral 
fabric, we will not be able to stop the 
increases in crime. 

Mr. Speaker, I imagine that next year 
when they come up for appropriations 
we will not have experienced much of a 
reduction in crime and until we start 
treating criminals as criminals and until 
we reach that point, we will not be able 
to stop the increase in crime. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
12941, TO RELEASE CADMIUM 
FROM THE NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12941) to authorize the release of 4,- 
180,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemen- 
tal stockpile, and ask unanimous consent 
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that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, may I ask the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
if in this entire list of 17 bills to be con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, it is true 
that the other body receded in all areas 
on all 17 of the bills and added no 
amendments; and that there is nothing 
in the form of a nongermane amend- 
ment to the House-passed legislation? 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I may say that the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
is correct in every respect. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 
16, 1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15021, 
TO RELEASE COBALT FROM THE 
NATIONAL STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15021) to authorize the release of 40,- 
200,000 pounds of cobalt from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I do so in order to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

Is there any way under the rules of 
the House whereby these reports might 
be considered en bloc and disposed of 
rather expeditiously by unanimous con- 
sent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Iowa in response 
to his parliamentary inquiry that under 
the mechanics of the rules of the House 
it will not be possible at this time to con- 
sider these conference reports en bloc 
because each report must be acted upon 
individually. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
15831, RELEASE OF BISMUTH 
FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15831) to authorize the disposal of bis- 
muth from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
15832, RELEASE OF CASTOR OIL 
FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15832) to authorize the disposal of cas- 
tor oil from the national stockpile, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

x motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15833, 
RELEASE OF FLUORSPAR FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15833) to authorize the disposal of acid 
grade fiuorspar from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
e proceeninas of the House of June 16, 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15835, 
RELEASE OF MAGNESIUM FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15835) to authorize the disposal of 
magnesium from the national stockpile, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of rs House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
pp oe of the House of June 16, 

70.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 
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The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15836, 
RELEASE OF MANGANESE ORE, 
TYPE A, FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15836) to authorize the disposal of type A 
chemical grade manganese ore from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15837, 
RELEASE OF MANGANESE ORE, 
TYPE B, FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15837) to authorize the disposal of type 
B, chemical grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the statement be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
15838, RELEASE OF SHELLAC FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15838) to authorize the disposal of shel- 
lac from the national stockpile, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the state- 
ment be dispened with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

Me motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
15839, RELEASE OF TUNGSTEN 
FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15839) to authorize the disposal of tung- 
sten from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the statement 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15998, 
RELEASE OF SURINAM-TYPE 
BAUXITE FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
15998) to authorize the disposal of suri- 
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nam-type metallurgical grade bauxite 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see eat tt oar of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the statement 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

fs motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16289, 
RELEASE OF NATURAL CEYLON 
AMORPHOUS LUMP GRAPHITE 
FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16289) to authorize the disposal of nat- 
ural Ceylon amorphous lump graphite 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the state- 
ment be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16290, 
RELEASE OF REFRACTORY GRADE 
CHROMITE ORE FROM STOCK- 
PILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16290) to authorize the disposal of re- 
fractory grade chromite from the na- 
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tional stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and state- 
ment, see proceedings of the House of 
June 16, 1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16291, 
RELEASE OF ASBESTOS FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16291) to authorize the disposal of chrys- 
olite asbestos from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 
16, 1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 16292, 
RELEASE OF CORUNDUM FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16292) to authorize the disposal of co- 
rundum from the national stockpile, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 
16, 1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

CXVI——1376—Part 16 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
16295, RELEASE OF MANGANESE 
ORE, BATTERY GRADE, FROM 
STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16295) to authorize the disposal of nat- 
ural battery grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 16, 
1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
16297, RELEASE OF MOLYBDENUM 
FROM STOCKPILE 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16297) to authorize the disposal of mo- 
lybdenum from the national stockpile, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 
16, 1970.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


STOCKPILE DISPOSAL BILLS 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this com- 
pletes final action on 17 stockpile disposal 
bills with a current market value of 
nearly one-half billion dollars. 

As we recall, these bills were passed by 
the House in the format proposed by the 
Administrator of General Services Ad- 
ministration and specifically provided 
that the commodities provided by the 
legislation may be disposed of only after 
publicly advertising for bids, unless the 
Administrator determines that methods 
of disposal other than by public ad- 
vertising are necessary to protect the 
United States against avoidable losses, or 
to protect producers, processors, and con- 
sumers against avoidable disruption of 
their usual markets. When these bills 
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were considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate an amendment was introduced to 
each bill which limited the disposal of 
these commodities to a single method of 
disposal, namely, to the highest respon- 
sible bider after publicly advertising for 
competitive bids. During the committee’s 
consideration of these bills representa- 
tives from the interested Government 
agencies and industry testified that dis- 
posal of commodities in this manner in 
every instance would be disruptive to the 
ordinary marketing of these materials 
because it could upset the stable price 
structure of the materials in the mar- 
ket and could cause a decline in the mar- 
ket price. More importantly, it would 
eliminate the flexibility needed by the 
General Services Administration in its 
method of sale and preclude them from 
complying with existing law. 

In view of the restrictions placed on 
General Services Administration by the 
Senate amendments, the House conferees 
were adamant in their opposition to these 
amendments and the Senate conferees 
receded from the Senate amendments, 
agreeing to the original House language. 

The conference reports on the 17 stock- 
pile bills approved by the House today 
will enable the Government to convert 
these excesses to revenues in the amount 
of approximately one-half billion dol- 
lars, thus acting as an effective weapon 
against inflation. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No, 192] 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 


Adair 
Anderson, Ill. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 291 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HONOR AMERICA DAY 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
669) recognizing the importance of 
Honor America Day, and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 669 

Whereas the Congress wishes to lend sup- 
port to the rekindling of the American spirit 
of patriotism and respect for the individual 
liberties that made America great; and 

Whereas the Congress wishes to under- 
score the fact that though Americans face 
problems as individuals and as a nation they 
are proud of their country and welcome the 
opportunity to honor America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That Congress 
recognizes the importance of the July 4, 1970, 
Honor America Day celebrations and calls 
upon the people of the United States to ob- 
serve such celebrations with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 17825) to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17825, with Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) 
will be recognized for 144 hours and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MCCULLOCH) 
will be recognized for 14 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, today the fear as well 
as the fact of crime haunts America. The 
increasing numbers of armed robberies, 
muggings, and forcible assaults have be- 
come the immediate terrifying concern 
of all our citizens. Controlling crime in 
a democratic society as our own presents 
a number of distinct challenges. Crime 
in America is essentially defined by State 
and local law. The vast bulk of these 
acts are investigated, prosecuted, tried, 
and convictions are had through State 
and local institutions. Local law enforce- 
ment agencies are basically the “front 
line,” as it were. 

The law enforcement and assistance 
program established 2 years ago was 
designed to provide Federal financial as- 
sistance to State and local governments 
to improve law enforcement capability. 
The program aims at public safety, to 
make our streets safe and to improve the 
quality of criminal justice. Each State 
must devise a comprehensive plan of law 
enforcement with the aid of Federal 
funds channeled through States, cities, 
municipalities, and counties. The moneys 
are allocated to States on a population 
basis. The State plans must envisage co- 
ordination of the various components of 
our criminal justice system—that is, the 
police and criminal court activities and 
the correction systems—prisons, proba- 
tion, and parole. The program empha- 
sizes that law enforcement is the respon- 
sibility of local governments with the 
States aiding. 

The program generally has been rela- 
tively well received, but the program is 
still in its infancy. Plans must still be 
translated into action. More time and 
effort is needed therefore. During the 
brief time the plan was in operation there 
appeared to be need for some changes. 
Hence this bill, which provides for the 
necessary amendments. 

All the amendments that are offered 
to the existing law in the bill before the 
Members have the approval of the ad- 
ministration and of the Department of 
Justice. The bill has administration ap- 
proval, and it is interesting to note in a 
letter received by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, that the Attorney General enthusi- 
astically endorses the bill. I emphasize 
the word “enthusiastically” because that 
is the word he used. 

There is no minority view to the bill. 
The bill was unanimously adopted by 
the Judiciary Committee. More than 25 
members of the Judiciary Committee 
have sponsored the bill. So there is wide- 
spread support for the bill before us. 
The bill amends the Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, first by the 
amount of authorized appropriations. 
We provide for $650 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, $1 billion for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
$1.5 billion for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973. 

These are large sums, I admit, but 
they are not too large if we can make 
our streets safe and materially cure and 
prevent crime. For example, the New 
York City police budget, currently pro- 
vides for $568.4 million, and yet we spend, 
for example, less than 2 percent of all 
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Government revenues on our justice 
processes, including all police, all courts, 
and all corrections. So the amount gen- 
erally, which may loom large before us, 
is not in comparison too great. 

But may I say this. This problem is 
so gigantic that we must supply the nec- 
essary funds to cope with this problem. 
We can no longer be hesitant or lethargic 
on the crime problem. We must be active 
and resolute and determined as a rock. 
We cannot falter for the mere lack of 
funds. Any reasonable cost, though high, 
should not stand in our way. Nor can we 
be cynical about the situation, cynical 
about the cost. A cynic once was described 
as one who knows the cost of everything 
but the value of nothing. 

I say to conquer crime and to imprison 
criminals is of inestimable value. The 
$650 million is not too much to pay for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, for 
these purposes. We cannot be penurious. 
It would be unconscionable not to au- 
thorize this sum. 

Even the public must have a conscience 
and the public should be slave to that 
conscience. There is an old saying: It 
is not that money makes everything 
good; it is that no money makes every- 
thing bad. 

This bill also reorganizes the manage- 
ment of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. As the situation now 
exists, there is a three-man board, one 
Administrator and two Associate Admin- 
istrators, and they must unanimously 
agree on most issues, no matter how im- 
portant and no matter how trivial. Such 
a troika cannot work and it has not 
worked. It is inappropriate for any 
agency responsible for allocating vast 
sums of Federal aid. We provide that 
there shall be but one Administrator and 
two assistants. One officer shall be in con- 
trol with the aid and assistance of two 
administrators. 

There is an old saying, if I may be 
privileged to use that again, when two 
men ride a horse one man must ride be- 
hind, When three men ride a horse, in- 
deed, two men must ride behind. 

We abolished the so-called troika and 
establish a single administrator with two 
assistants. 

We also establish a new program for 
the construction and renovation of cor- 
rectional facilities, and provide that the 
Federal share shall pay up to 75 percent 
of the costs. Construction of other facil- 
ities are to be financed 50 percent from 
Federal funds and 50 percent from local 
funds. The Federal funds are the so- 
called action funds. The locality must 
match the Federal sum. 

In the case of training, recruitment, 
and education, the Federal-local match 
is 75 percent Federal funds and 25 per- 
cent local funds. The bill also provides 
that not less than 25 percent of the total 
appropriations for LEAA shall be devoted 
to corrections, probation, and parole. 
This is highly important, because we 
have been most neglectful on those 
phases of the criminal justice system— 
corrections, probation, and parole. 

Under the bill before us we also re- 
quire that the States contribute one- 
fourth of the non-Federal share of the 
funding needed to support local govern- 
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ment programs receiving Federal assist- 
ance. Heretofore the States generally 
were disinclined to contribute anything 
for local projects. They did not want to 
contribute a red cent. The mayors who 
appeared before us, the heads of local 
communities, bitterly complained. Trying 
to get help by contribution from the 
States to them seemed utterly impossible, 
despite the fact that most of these local 
communities were impoverished, on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and could not fully 
participate in this program because they 
could not adequately match the funds. 

The State Governors, in many in- 
stances, said, “Let the Federal Govern- 
ment fund and let the cities match the 
funding. We will not contribute any- 
thing, not even a thin dime.” 

Only a handful of States have helped 
local governments. I would say that try- 
ing to get State help was as difficult as 
trying to get a penny from a miser by a 
beggar. Worse than that, in many in- 
stances it was utterly impossible. It was 
as useless as trying to fish in a desert. 

We amended the bill by requiring that 
the States contribute one-fourth, at 
least, of the non-Federal funds, one- 
fourth of the amount that the localities 
must pay. 

There is great need for a change in 
the overhauling of our prison systems. 
We provide for that in this bill. We pro- 
vide for the setting up of new methods 
and processes for improving our correc- 
tional facilities. Entirely too many crimes 
are committed by persons who have al- 
ready been in prison. Recidivism has 
greatly increased. 

It is interesting to note some of the 
testimony of Mr. James Bennett, former 
head of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons. He 
said: 

Because too many crimes are committed by 
persons who have already been through some 
part of the correctional process much of the 
blame for the rising crime rates is being 
focused on our penal institutions, probation 
and parole. This is logical and perhaps proper 
when it is realized that from fifty to sev- 
enty per cent of those who leave our prisons 
go out to commit another and perhaps more 
serious crime than those which brought them 
to prison in the first place. 

In addition to approximately 3500 county 
and city facilities, there are now 398 state 
penal, and correctional institutions for adults 
in the United States, and 220 state institu- 
tions for juveniles. All but a handful are 
archaic, grim and devoid of all but token 
facilities for training and rehabilitating their 
inmates. Sixty-one of the larger prisons were 
opened before 1900. Twenty-five of these are 
more than 100 years old. 


A recent case, Holt against Saruer, in 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas, decided in Febru- 
ary of this year, held that in certain re- 
spects confinement in the Arkansas pen- 
itentiary system amounts to cruel and 
unusual punishment. 

That surely points up the dire need 
for remedies in this regard. We strive in 
these new provisions to supply that need. 
We ask, of course, that the localities do 
their fair share. 

So, my good friends, we hope that you 
will look with a kind eye on the amend- 
ments we have offered. We think they 
are fair and we think they are just. 

We also require—and I should have 
mentioned this before—that LEAA ap- 
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proval of a State plan be based on an 
express finding that areas of high crime 
incidence receive an adequate share of 
assistance. The bill also authorizes the 
LEAA to support regional and national 
training programs, workshops, and sem- 
inars and in order to instruct and teach 
local law enforcement personnel ad- 
vanced police tactics and processes, 

Mr. Chairman, H.R.17825 embodies 
amendments proposed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as provisions 
which the committee, on the basis of its 
hearings and studies, has concluded are 
essential to strengthen the law enforce- 
ment assistance program. 

The law enforcement assistance pro- 
gram established by the Congress 2 
years ago is designed to provide Federal 
financial assistance to States and local 
governments to improve their law en- 
forcement capabilities. This program 
marks a substantial Federal commitment 
toward improving not only the public 
safety of our citizens but also the qual- 
ity of criminal justice throughout the 
United States. The program requires that 
each State shall adopt a comprehensive 
law enforcement plan under which the 
Federal funds are to be distributed to the 
State and thereafter to cities and coun- 
ties. A major goal of the program is to 
foster law enforcement planning on a 
broad basis and to improve the coordina- 
tion of the various components of the 
criminal justice system—police, correc- 
tions, and courts. 

The law enforcement assistance pro- 
gram, I believe, represents the most 
promising technique by which the Fed- 
eral Government can contribute to re- 
duce the prevalence as well as the mount- 
ing incidence of crime in our streets. It 
is based on the recognition that law 
enforcement is essentially a responsibil- 
ity of local government. It attempts to 
mobilize the resources of the States and 
the cities to control and prevent crime. 
Appropriations authorization for this 
program expires June 30, 1970. Thus, 
additional statutory funding authority is 
required to continue the Federal pro- 
gram. H.R. 17825 provides such addi- 
tional authority for the next 3 fiscal 
years; it authorizes future funding at 
substantially increased levels, however, 
it limits the amount and duration of ap- 
propriations in order to enable the Con- 
gress to maintain legislative oversight of 
the program. 

H.R. 17825 also seeks to make the 
Federal effort more effective, as the level 
of future funding increases, by making 
several revisions in the administrative 
and management structure of the pro- 
gram itself. Consequently, the bill abol- 
ishes the present three-man board which 
manages the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration—LEAA—and sub- 
stitutes in its place a single Administra- 
tor. The requirement of unanimous tri- 
partite decisions, the committee con- 
cluded, placed an intolerable burden 
upon the agency responsible for the al- 
location of vast sums of Federal law 
enforcement assistance. Other provisions 
of the bill, recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, are intended to improve 
the staff capabilities of the Federal 
agency. 

Mr. Chairman, it may also be helpful 
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if I itemize several other important pro- 
visions of the bill. These include: 

First. A new program for the con- 
struction, acquisition, and renovation of 
correctional facilities with provision that 
Federal grants may be up to 75 percent 
of the cost of a particular project. The 
bill also earmarks 25 percent of total 
appropriations for the purposes of cor- 
rections, including probation and pa- 
role; 

Second. A requirement that LEAA ap- 
proval of a State plan for law enforce- 
ment assistance be based on a finding 
that areas of high crime incidence re- 
ceive an adequate share of assistance; 

Third. A requirement that the State 
contribute one-quarter of the non-Fed- 
eral share of funding for programs of 
local government receiving assistance 
under the State plan; 

Fourth. A revision of the limitations on 
Federal expenditure share—so-called 
matching requirements—for discretion- 
ary grants to permit Federal funds to pay 
up to 90 percent of such program costs— 
and in certain circumstances authority 
to pay up to 100 percent if LEAA de- 
termines that the applicant is unable to 
provide any funds; 

Fifth. LEAA authority to develop and 
support regional and national training 
programs, workshops, and seminars in 
such fields as organized crime to in- 
struct State and local law enforcement 
personnel. 

The enactment of this legislation, the 
committee believes, will forcefully indi- 
cate the seriousness and continuity of the 
Federal commitment to improving law 
enforcement. The establishment of a new 
program for the construction, renova- 
tion and acquisition of new correctional 
facilities should be of. substantial assist- 
ance to State agencies which bear a large 
responsibility for the operation and 
maintenance of prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, and permit them to undertake 
long overdue programs. City and local 
governments that bear the substantial 
responsibility of fighting crime in the 
streets and that today carry increasingly 
severe fiscal burdens can expect some re- 
lief from provisions of the bill that re- 
quire the States to defray a portion of the 
cost borne by local governments in 
matching Federal assistance. The bill re- 
quires that the States contribute a part— 
at least one-fourth—of the non-Federal 
share of the cost of law enforcement pro- 
grams undertaken by the cities and coun- 
ties under a State plan. This method of 
relieving units of local government of 
some of the burdens they would otherwise 
experience—as the level of Federal ex- 
penditure increases—was adopted in 
preference to reducing or eliminating the 
matching requirements of existing law. 
This was done because the committee be- 
lieved that matching requirements serve 
as desirable incentives to assure conti- 
nuity of State and local support of inno- 
vative programs. Matching requirements 
also serve to assure greater State and 
local involvement in the planning and 
execution of such programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments to the 
law enforcement assistance program pro- 
posed by H.R. 17825 are intended to sub- 
stantially increase the level of Federal as 
well as State and local investment in the 
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criminal justice system, to make the en- 
tire program more responsible to local 
crime problems, and to insure greater 
participation by local governments in 
their planning process. The bill—H.R. 
17825—-was unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary and has been 
endorsed by the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, that in a nutshell com- 
prises the amendments we have offered 
to a bill already salutary, but we believe 
this will make it even more salutary 
through the amendments we have 
offered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the gentleman a few questions? 

Mr. CELLER. Why, certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any provision in 
the bill, restrictive provision, that would 
prevent the allocation of funds to a 
State in the absence of legislative action 
on the part of the State? 

Mr. CELLER. There is nothing in the 
bill containing anything of that sort. 
This leaves it to the State planning agen- 
cies. I take it that the State has to set 
up planning agencies. I presume that be- 
fore they can do that they must have 
legislation for that purpose, so that the 
action and planning funds can be allo- 
cated by the States. They are passed 
through by the States to the local au- 
thorities. No State legislation is neces- 
sary for that purpose. The bill itself is 
the legislative authority. 

Mr. GROSS. The State of Iowa will 
not have a legislative session until next 
year. 

Mr. CELLER. Iowa would not have any 
authority to determine how much shall 
go to Iowa. The State of Iowa shall have 
authority to determine how much it shall 
give to the various cities in the State 
and the localities in that State, and I 
presume would be under the control of 
the Governor or the State planning 
agency of Iowa in that regard. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
want to see the State of Iowa or any 
other State precluded from participating 
in the program without having had the 
opportunity, if it were predicated upon 
legislative enactment, to qualify. 

Mr, CELLER. Within the authority 
which I indicated, the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
chairman yield to me? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I would like to continue 
the questioning along the line of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

I have a letter from the Governor of 
Arizona in which he expresses grave con- 
cern over the requirement contained in 
this bill as he interprets it at least that 
there be State funds available to match 
up to 25 percent in non-Federal funds 
which the State would not get under the 
bill and the point is not that he does 
not feel that the State should be required 
to match, but the most important part 
I think is the fact that the State legis- 
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lature has already adjourned and there 
are not funds available for this match- 
ing purpose and there will not be funds 
available, presumably, until the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

Mr. CELLER. Well, I think there could 
be a special session; although that is pos- 
sible, it probably is not probable. 

Mr. RHODES. No; it is not probable. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not think there 
would be any trouble in working this out 
through your State planning agency and 
the LLEA. That is the working out of 
the modus operandi. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it the 
chairman’s understanding that funds 
like this must be available before the 
end of the next fiscal year; in other 
words, June 30, 1971; or would funds 
which were made available after that 
time be applicable? 

Mr. CELLER. I think both is the cor- 
rect answer. 

Mr. RHODES. In other words, funds 
appropriated at the next session of the 
legislature, which would be in January 
1971, would be available? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes; I think that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to say 
that I agree compietely with the Chair- 
man’s answer to the question of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
17825, a bill to amend title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968. 

The responsibility for controlling crime 
is not Federal. It belongs to State and 
local government. However, in the last 
decade, the rate of violent crime in our 
country has doubled. It is quite apparent 
that the efforts by State and local gov- 
ernment have not been adequate to the 
challenge. 

The Federal program was enacted in 
the belief that the anticrime effort was 
neither qualitatively nor quantiatively 
sufficient. As the Violence Commission 
indicated, the criminal justice system is 
not really a system. It is fragmented and 
disorganized. And the financial commit- 
ment of $5 billion a year fulfills only 
about one-half of our Nation’s needs. 

It is generally agreed that the Federal 
Government should not be primarily re- 
sponsible for detecting and apprehending 
criminals. On the other hand, local gov- 
ernments are not in a position to orga- 
nize themselves and self-impose a system 
of criminal justice. 

And so it is the States that must lead 
the effort. In 1968, the act declared that 
policy. Today, H.R. 17825 restates and 
confirms that policy. The block-grant 
approach is not only preserved but 
strengthened. State responsibility is not 
only retained but enlarged. 

Two important amendments are de- 
signed to make the block-grant program 
more responsive to local needs. One 
amendment would require that each 
State plan provide for “the allocation of 
an adequate share of assistance to deal 
with law enforcement problems in areas 
of high crime incidence.” 

What does that mean? I call your at- 
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tention to page 11 of the accompanying 
report, No. 91-1174, where it says the 
following: 

The purpose of this amendment is to assure 
that the benefits of Federal assistance are 
focused within each State in those areas 
where major crime is more prevalent. It is 
not the purpose of this provision to require 
the adoption of any arbitrary mathematical 
formula designed to tie the distribution of 
Federal funds to the relative incidence of 
crime in a particular area. What is required 
is that comprehensive law enforcement plans 
in each State shall generally correlate the 
benefits of anticrime efforts with the in- 
cidence of crime in particular areas. 


The point is that benefits of anticrime 
effort—not anticrime dollars—are to be 
channeled where the crime is. For ex- 
ample, a correctional institution main- 
tained at State expense which services 
an urban area with a relatively high rate 
of crime does provide assistance to that 
area without providing any dollars. 

Any other construction of the amend- 
ment would fiy in the face of the com- 
mittee’s purpose of fostering increased 
State responsibility in the war on crime. 
It should be noted that this construction 
of the amendment allows it to be equally 
relevant in Vermont, where 72 percent of 
the total expenditures for police and cor- 
rections are made at the State level, as 
in New York, where the percentage is 
only 17 percent. In both cases the State 
obligation is the same: to allocate the 
benefits of the Federal program—not 
dollars—to local governments in general 
accordance with the incidence of crime. 

The other amendment that increases 
State responsibility with regard to local 
governments would require that the 
State pay at least one-fourth of the local 
matching requirement on programs 
receiving Federal aid from the State. 

The committee believes that if the 
States “run the show,” they should pay 
at least part of the costs. The States set 
the policies. The States establish the 
priorities among local governments. But 
45 of the 50 States—hearings, page 605— 
decided that they only wanted to rule but 
not to pay. Instead, they passed on the 
obligations to match Federal moneys to 
their creatures—the local governments. 

The words of Mr. Daniel L. Skoler, 
director of law enforcement programs 
at LEAA, quoted from his article en- 
titled “State Implementation of the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act” which ap- 
pears at page 417 in the Council of 
State Governments “Book of the States 
1970-71,” are appropriate here: 

In the initial year of program activity, most 
States saw fit to pass on matching burdens 
totally to local government, despite the op- 
portunity to solidify state leadership by pro- 
viding some financial support to local units 
hard pressed to meet required matching con- 
tributions. This does not mean that the 
option is or should be closed. State subsidies, 
alongside of federal subsidies, may be a 
“must” to maintain the forward momentum 
of law enforcement improvement in face of 
the mounting financial crisis in the cities. 


However, this amendment is not only 
prompted by a desire to affirm State 
responsibility and solidify State leader- 
ship in the war on crime, it also recog- 
nizes the present inability of local gov- 
ernments to raise revenues, an inability 
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often imposed by State law. As one 
mayor testified, at page 676 of our hear- 
ings: 

Local governments across the Nation ... 
are caught in a severe fiscal crisis between 
State-imposed restrictions preventing broad- 
ening of the local revenue base and increas- 
ing demands for service by local citizens. 

Even if a city is completely committed to 
action to control crime, the city may not be 
& free agent to collect and dedicate the neces- 
sary resources to achieve this purpose. 

Local revenue raising capability and, to 
Some extent, local spending choices are 
severely constricted by State law. 


Moreover, the committee recognizes 
that in many instances it is undesirable 
to localize tax increases. The attempt is 
often counterproductive because the peo- 
ple can easily sidestep the impact of a 
tax increase. This only aggravates the 
financial crisis of local governments. 

Since 1959, the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations has been 
studying how the three levels of govern- 
ment in our system should operate. Since 
1964, this bipartisan and balanced Com- 
mission has recommended that the State 
pay at least one-half of the local match- 
ing requirement under Federal programs. 
In 1968, Congress adopted the principle 
when it enacted the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act—Public Law 
90-445. In October 1969, the Commission 
restated its recommendation in a report 
entitled “Urban America and the Federal 
System.” I quote from page 6 of that 
report: 

The Commission has proposed that Federal 
funds for urban purposes flow through the 
state where, and only where, two basic con- 


ditions are met: The state provides adequate 
administrative machinery and supplies from 
state general revenues at least half the non- 
Federal share of required funds, If the state 
chooses not to meet these two conditions, a 
Federal-local relationship should obtain with 
respect to the particular program. 


All too often in the past the States 
have treated political subdivisions as for- 
eign powers so that aid to subdivisions 
was viewed as a gratuity rather than as 
a political obligation. I hope that this 
attitude is changing. If so, we can expect 
the States to make contributions in ex- 
cess of the 25 percent requirement con- 
tained in the amendment. 

It should be noted that with the adop- 
tion of this amendment, the incentives 
that are built into the act will finally 
have a chance to be effective. Section 301 
of the act states the Federal share of 
funds for a program of riot control may 
be up to 75 percent of the cost but that 
the Federal share for a program to im- 
prove police-community relations may 
be up to only 60 percent. If the non-Fed- 
eral share of the cost is borne entirely by 
the local government, of what effect is 
the congressional inducement to favor 
one kind of program over another when 
the decision as to priorities is made by 
the State, which has passed along the 
financial consequences of its decision to 
the local government? It has had little, if 
any, effect. The adoption of this amend- 
ment will rectify that defect in the 
scheme of the act 

The amendment would require that the 
State pay at least one-fourth of the local 
matching requirement for each project 
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or program. If locality A and locality B 
each have approved programs to improve 
police-community relations each costing 
$100,000, the Federal Government would 
pay $60,000 on each or a total of $120,000. 
Locality A would pay $30,000, as would 
locality B. The State would pay $20,000, 
but $10,000 would have to be earmarked 
for each program. The State would not 
fulfill its pledge to abide by the statutory 
conditions of the act if it paid $20,000 
for locality A and $0 for locality B. 

The committee is aware that one local- 
ity might be more needy than another 
and that a State might rationally dis- 
tinguish. But that factor seems to be 
more than offset by the experience of 
localities in other cases of State aid. 
The point is made in a report of the 
American Assembly which is entitled 
“The States and the Urban Crisis” on 
page 171: 

Most urban states give less per capita aid 
to their cities than to areas outside the 
cities. (See also a study entitled Cities and 
Suburbs—The Case for Equity, Parts I and 
II, which was prepared by the Social Science 
Research Associates of the State University 
of New York at Albany.) 


Such a practice in an anticrime pro- 
gram would be tragic in view of the 
fact that the cities have more crime per 
capita—hearings, 595—and spend more 
per capita to fight crime—hearings, 548. 
For those reasons, it is preferable to 
adopt a uniform percentage requirement 
per program than to continue the prac- 
tice of some States which, in the area 
of crime fighting, would countervail the 
policy of the LEAA program, 

Two additional amendments would 
also benefit local governments. However, 
unlike the first two amendments I have 
discussed, they could equally be a finan- 
cial benefit to the States. The first of 
these is the reduction of the non-Federal 
share of the cost that must be borne by 
the recipient of a discretionary grant. 
Presently, such a recipient must pay the 
same percentage as it would if the grant 
were a block grant. However, since it 
was thought desirable that LEAA have 
maximum flexibility in deciding to whom. 
and when discretionary grants should 
be made, the matching requirement has 
been lowered to 10 percent, and even 
that is waivable in dire situations. The 
matching requirement is not totally 
abandoned because it was thought gen- 
erally desirable to expend State or local 
resources so as to necessitate State 
or local budgetary oversight and thus 
guard against waste. 

The other amendment would relax the 
present limitations on Federal subsidies 
for State and local law enforcement per- 
sonnel. The relaxation would be com- 
plete with regard to discretionary grants 
and partial with regard to block grants. 
This is the compromise position recom- 
mended by the administration. The 
partial relaxation with regard to block 
grants would not free the regular, op- 
erational personnel serving in any of 
the law enforcement areas, be it police, 
courts, or corrections. The committee 
recognized that personnel costs consume 
a lion’s share of State and local anti- 
crime funds and that the need for addi- 
tional funds is great. However, at this 
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time, our Federal financial commitment 
is limited. Our Federal purpose is lim- 
ited. It is not the Federal purpose to 
assume the burden of law enforcement 
across this land. Rather, it is our pur- 
pose—and our steadfast hope—to mod- 
ernize State and local law enforcement. 
Thus personnel costs incurred in mod- 
ernization programs, such as training, 
research, development, and demonstra- 
tion programs, are not subject to the 
limitations. But the day-to-day person- 
nel costs are subject to limitations. One 
reason—sufiicient in itself—for that re- 
sult is that if it were otherwise the temp- 
tation would be to use Federal moneys 
for short-term salary needs, which are 
pressing, and to ignore the long-run 
advantages of experimenting with ad- 
vanced techniques and practices in law 
enforcement. In other words, if the 
limitation were totally relaxed, I fear 
that the entire LEAA program might be 
transformed. 

I believe the committee reasonably 
accommodated competing interests in 
adopting this amendment. It allows for 
salary subsidies without changing the 
character of the LEAA program. 

So far I have discussed the significant 
amendments made to part C of the 
act, which treats with action grants. 
But a significant amendment was also 
made to part B, which treats with plan- 
ning grants. 

A study of the operation of the act 
made by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and re- 
leased just 11 days ago reveals that 45 
States districted their respective States 
and established regional units to plan 
how the LEAA moneys would be spent. 
In 29 of those 45 States. it was found 
that the States did not give a cent of the 
Federal planning grants to any munici- 
pality or subdivision but rather gave all 
the planning money to the regional plan- 
ning units. 

It is obvious that if this is the way that 
the plans will be made to spend the 
block-grant money, it is imperative that 
hopeful recipients—such as large cities 
teeming with crime—share in that 
process. 

I am not critical of the establishment 
of regional planning units. I believe they 
serve to coordinate a fragmented anti- 
crime effort. However, I do believe, as 
does the committee, that the regional 
planning units should be representative 
of units of local government under the 
jurisdiction of the planning unit. A study 
conducted by the Urban Coalition found 
that areas of high crime incidence were 
often unrepresented or underrepresented 
on the regional planning unit—hearings, 
727. The committee amendment to part 
B would cure this deficiency and require 
that regional planning units be repre- 
sentative. 

A sixth amendment would create a 
new program to aid in the construction 
of correctional institutions. Grants 
would be made to State and local gov- 
ernments, not on the basis of any popu- 
lation formula, but on the basis of need. 
At least 50 percent of the funds have to 
be allocated to the State planning agen- 
cies. Since the States bear 68.7 percent 
of the costs of non-Federal corrections— 
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see table, hearings, 661—it is expected 
that the States will get much more than 
the required 50 percent. And it should be 
noted that there is no statutory require- 
ment that the State “pass through” any 
percentage of a grant to local govern- 
ments nor that the State help pay the 
local matching requirement. Moreover, 
on all grants under this new program, 
the Federal share of the cost may be up 
to 75 percent. 

Perhaps this amendment helps illus- 
trate why the Attorney General found 
H.R. 17825 to be a well-balanced bill. For 
just as the amendment, discussed before, 
which requires that the State defray 
a part of the local matching require- 
ment on the block grants passed through 
to local governments may be viewed as 
helping local governments, so, too, may 
this corrections amendment be viewed 
as helping the States. 

A seventh amendment would abolish 
the troika form of administering the pro- 
gram. Such a reform is quite necessary. 

A letter written by the former Admin- 
istrator of LEAA was introduced into 
evidence last week during hearings on 
this bill before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Criminal Law. The former Adminis- 
trator indicated that LEAA had been 
“crippled” and “demoralized” by the re- 
quirement that the three Administrators 
had to agree unanimously, even on 
mundane operational matters. 

The committee agreed that the 
unanimity requirement was a burden too 
great to bear. The committee recognized 
that a decisionmaker might wish to seek 
the advice of high-level deputies. Thus 
the committee amendment would aboli- 
ish no positions but would bestow the au- 
thority to make decisions to one man. It 
should be noted that section 502 of the 
act makes that authority delegable. 
Thus the only change that the amend- 
ment necessitates is the abandonment- 
ment of the requirement of unanimity in 
making policy and operational decisions. 

Finally, the bill would authorize an 
appropiration of $650 million for the 
next fiscal year. The present appropria- 
tion is $268 million. The House has al- 
ready passed an appropriation of $480 
million for the next fiscal year. 

I do not believe that such a sum is 
sufficient. 

Last October 9, I introduced H.R. 14296 
which called for an authorization of $650 
million. Thereafter, the Justice Depart- 
ment indicated that $650 million was 
necessary and that the States could ef- 
fectively use such a sum but no more. 
But the Bureau of the Budget, apparent- 
ly for economic reasons, decided on the 
lower figure of $480 million. 

I have a long and clear record of econ- 
omy in government. But at a time when 
the rate of violent crimes is streaking 
upward and our good people are afraid to 
walk the streets or visit the parks or to 
go downtown at night, at a time when 
property crimes take billions of dollars 
from our taxpayers and crime against the 
person inflict suffering beyond measure, 
I do not believe we can afford anything 
less than $650 million. 

One of the fundamental purposes of 
government is to insure domestic tran- 
quillity. To insure that end, we must not 
dedicate ourselves halfheartedly. We 
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cannot postpone that task. If we spend 
billions to fight a potential threat thou- 
sands of miles away, why cannot we 
spend the millions it takes to fight an 
actual threat that is pounding at our 
door at this very moment? 

The committee reported this bill favor- 
ably by a 30-0 rollcall vote. The Justice 
Department enthusiastically endorses 
this bill. I quote from the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s letter: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1970. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 


U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I was extremely 
pleased to learn that the committee voted 
today to favorably report a bill to amend the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and that the bill includes most 
of the amendments submitted by the De- 
partment of Justice. Although the bill de- 
parts in some few respects from the De- 
partment’s requests, on the whole it is an 
extremely good and well balanced bill. The 
Department of Justice enthusiastically en- 
dorses it and urges its passage by the House 
of Representatives. 

Your personal attention to this important 
matter and the fine work of your committee 
are very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. Chairman, I too, urge the passage 
of H.R. 17825. 

Mr. HORTON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I wish to 
commend the Judiciary Committee for 
reporting this bill out and I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 17825. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that a woman 
can no longer walk on the street alone at 
night, that a man may be mugged com- 
ing home late, that any elderly or in- 
firmed person does not have much of a 
chance on our streets is a clear indica- 
tion to me that H.R. 17825, the law en- 
forcement assistance amendments must 
be supported. 

All of this fear and the need for pro- 
tection in a supposedly free society is 
appalling to me. When people feel they 
must stay home behind closed curtains, 
we no longer live in a free society. Every 
crime committed relates to each of us. 
Each murder, each robbery, each sense- 
less beating inches away our freedoms. 

With the sweeping insidiousness of 
crime tearing our society apart, we have 
become aware that the rights of the in- 
dividual must be protected. The needs 
of our country at this time should be 
apparent to all of us. We must stop this 
wave of crime. 

I heartily congratulate Hon. EMANUEL 
CELLER, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, ranking minority member WIL- 
Liam M. McCuttocn, and the committee 
members for the outstanding bill we are 
considering today, H.R. 17825, the law 
enforcement assistance amendments. It 
is one that does respond to the needs of 
our society. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act has been in effect since 1968. 
It was certainly needed then, and it is 
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certainly needed now. These amendments 
to the act apply the experience of the 
2 years the law has been in existence. 

Critics of the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act have stated that 
cities are not receiving the proper share 
of Federal funds. They say that since the 
majority of crimes are committed in 
urban areas, the cities, therefore should 
receive a proportionate amount of funds. 

A section of the bill that will correct 
this situation is a requirement that law- 
enforcement assistance approval of a 
State plan must be based on a finding 
that areas of high crime rates receive an 
adequate share of assistance. 

In my own city of Rochester, Mayor 
Stephen May says the city is eligible for 
$150,000 in law-enforcement assistance, 
but would not be able to take advantage 
of this amount because of the require- 
ment that the city match this amount by 
40 percent—$100,000. 

I am extremely pleased with a portion 
of the bill that for the first time stipu- 
lates that the State must pay at least a 
fourth of the non-Federal share of fund- 
ing for programs of local governments. 
I am certain this will enable more cities 
to take advantage of available funds 

A second objection has been that too 
much money has been spent on police 
programs, depriving other areas such as 
the courts and correctional institutions 
of their proper share. 

Experience has shown us that a large 
number of criminals are nurtured and 
improve their craft in our penal institu- 
tions. Those who serve time are often 
released to commit bigger and better 
crimes. 

I think we all realize we must reach 
the roots of the problem, and one way to 
do this is to reform our system of cor- 
rection. The law enforcement assistance 
amendment takes a big step in this di- 
rection. It earmarks 25 percent of the 
total appropriation for corrections, in- 
cluding probation and parole. 

It also stipulates that Federal grants 
may be made up to 75 percent of the 
cost of construction, acquisition and ren- 
ovation of correctional institutions. Pro- 
vision is expressly made for rehabilitation 
programs, and for staffing facilities with 
personnel meeting advanced standards of 
training and education. 

In addition, the bill authorizes almost 
$350 million more for 1971 than was 
authorized for 1970. It extends the ap- 
propriation authorization for 3 years, in- 
stead of two, which will add continuity 
to the program. It authorizes $650 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971, $1 billion for 
fiscal year 1972, and $1.5 billion for 
1973. I feel that the level of the authori- 
zation reflects the ability of localities to 
effectively use the funds available. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill responds to the 
needs of our society and it has been 
worked out through 2 years of experience. 
I plan to fully support it, and I urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 


Ohio (Mr. McCuLLocH) has consumed 9 
minutes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. FEICHAN). 

Mr. PEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
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indeed a sad commentary on life in 
these United States when for the most 
part it is unsafe to be on the streets in 
most areas of our country when dark- 
ness falls. 

That is particularly so in the more 
densely populated communities because 
the incidence of crime is much greater 
proportionately where the population is 
more dense. 

It is a deplorable situation. This bill, 
while it does not have all the answers, 
at least is a step in the right direction. If 
this bill passes and is properly imple- 
mented, it will at least be an improve- 
ment of efforts to make our streets safe. 

I urge the adoption of his bill and 
Subsequently the proper implemen- 
tation by appropriations of significant 
amounts. 

The rising crime rate threatens the 
safety of our citizens, and the problem is 
growing worse day by day. H.R. 17825 
provides for the Federal Government to 
make a larger effort to coordinate with 
the State and local governments our bat- 
tle against crime. 

The thorough hearings conducted by 
subcommittee No. 5 of the Judiciary 
Committee show that improvement is 
needed in at least three areas which 
the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 has not adequately covered. 
H.R. 17825 provides substantially more 
money, It assures that more money will 
be allocated where the crime is greatest 
and therefore more needed. It authorizes 
the expenditures of funds for improve- 
ment of correctional institutions. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
$650 million for fiscal year 1971, $1 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972, and $1.5 billion 
for fiscal year 1973. This is the minimum 
acceptable level of Federal participation 
in the war against crime, 

On March 19, I stated before Subcom- 
mittee No. 5 of the Judiciary Committee: 

Funds are being dissipated at state and 
regional levels and are not reaching local 
governmental units in high crime, urban 
areas. 


The city of Cleveland, the larger part 
of which I represent, is a very good ex- 
ample. In 1969, the State of Ohio re- 
ceived $1.2 million under the Omnibus 
Crime and Safe Streets Act, yet Cleve- 
land, which is the State’s largest city and 
which has the ninth highest crime rate 
in the Nation for cities over 250,000, re- 
ceived only $158,000. It is imperative that 
crime-ridden areas like Cleveland receive 
their fair share of Federal funds. The bill 
will amend the Safe Streets Act to re- 
quire a greater percentage of funds to go 
directly to those local communities where 
the need is greatest. 

Proper reform of our correctional sys- 
tem—prisons, probation, and parole— 
has been neglected far too long. Most 
crime is committed by recidivists. It is 
time to put increasing emphasis on the 
correctional institutions, juvenile treat- 
ment, narcotics control, and court re- 
form. Unfortunately, the grants of the 
Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act 
have been used almost exclusively for 
police expenditures and the purchase of 
equipment. The bill would amend this act 
by establishing a separate Federal pro- 
gram for assisting in the construction, 
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renovation, and acquisition of correc- 
tional facilities and the development of 
improved corrections programs. I believe 
that such a program would lessen the 
number of persons who, after release 
from prison, continue to engage in crim- 
inal activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable action 
on H.R. 17825. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Tlinois (Mr. 
McCtory). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my privilege to participate as a member 
of the subcommittee which heard the 
extensive testimony and considered the 
amendments to the omnibus crime bill of 
1968 which has now come to the House 
for consideration. 

The measure as originally introduced 
has been revised and come before us as a 
“clean bill,” H.R. 17825. In my opinion, it 
accomplishes part—if not all—of the 
needed improvements which appear to 
be indicated at this time. Let me say fur- 
ther that the measure is consistent with 
the President’s declaration in his 1970 
state of the Union message: 

In referring to budget cuts, there is one 
area where I have ordered an increase rather 
than a cut—the requests of those agencies 
with the responsibility for law enforcement. 

We have heard a great deal of over-blown 
rhetoric during the sixties in which the word 
“war” has perhaps too often been used—the 
war on poverty, the war on misery, the war 
on disease, the war on hunger, If there is one 
area where the word “war” is appropriate it is 
in the fight against crime. We must declare 
and win the war against the criminal ele- 
ments which increasingly threaten our cities, 
our homes, and our lives, 


The measure before us authorizes an 
appropriation of $650 million for the 
next fiscal year, in contrast to the $248 
million authorized for the last fiscal year. 
Furthermore, a sum of $1 billion is au- 
thorized for the ensuing fiscal year and 
$1.5 billion for the following 2 fiscal 
years. 

A great deal of testimony before the 
subcommittee concerned the control 
which the Federal Government might 
exercise with regard to distribution of 
these funds. On the part of the Gover- 
nors of all of the 50 States, it was rep- 
resented that the block grant principle 
which is inherent in this legislation has 
been eminently successful. Notwith- 
standing the complaints which were ex- 
pressed in behalf of some city govern- 
ments, it is clear that State govern- 
ments have demonstrated a capacity to 
act responsibly with regard to improve- 
ments in law enforcement and that co- 
operation between State and local gov- 
ernments has been achieved in most in- 
stances. While the bill before us retains 
the block grant principle and continues 
the requirement that 85 percent of all 
funds shall be distributed in accordance 
with State plans, the measure now before 
us requires that 40 percent of a State’s 
planning funds and 75 percent of its ac- 
tion funds shall be made available to 
units of general local government or 
combinations of such units of govern- 
ment. 

There is the familiar charge leveled 
in some quarters today that the Congress 
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is advancing so-called repressive legis- 
lation. In the consideration of the meas- 
ure now before us, we find a sharp refu- 
tation of that familiar charge. 

What are the elements which charac- 
terize this legislation insofar as changes 
in emphasis or direction are concerned? 

The amendments authorize funds for 
the construction, acquisition, and reno- 
vation of “correctional facilities” with a 
provision that Federal funds up to 75 
percent of the cost of a particular proj- 
ect may be expended. In this connection, 
the authority for appropriations require 
that 25 percent of the total appropria- 
tions shall be for the purposes of correc- 
tion—including probation and parole. As 
the committee report indicates, the “pro- 
vision is expressly for rehabilitation pro- 
grams.” In addition, it is stated in the 
report that “facilities will be staffed with 
personnel meeting advanced standards of 
training and education.” 

While it is estimated that 95 percent 
of all correctional funds are now ex- 
pended for custody, it is clear that the 
emphasis of this legislation is directed 
toward rehabilitation and full restora- 
tion of offenders to productive and law- 
abiding activities. 

It is obvious to all observers that vari- 
ous parts of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration have en- 
countered difficulties in administering 
the new program which was devised in 
the 1968 omnibus crime bill. In my opin- 
ion, the attempt to administer the overall 
program by a three-man board ac- 
counts, in part, for some of the pro- 
gram’s deficiencies. The measure before 
us changes this concept by authorizing 
a single administrator who is primarily 
charged with responsibility for adminis- 
tering the program, assisted by two as- 
sociate administrators. This change 
should enable the program to operate 
more efficiently. 

Some of the Members may recall the 
amendment which I offered in 1968 to 
establish a National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice. This 
part of the 1968 bill was changed in the 
other body, and the concept is not as 
clearly delineated or as fully authorita- 
tive as I would like it to be. It had been 
my hope that such an agency might ful- 
fill two important and appropriate Fed- 
eral goals: research and training. 

The entire philosophy of the measure 
before us—including the amendments 
which are being considered today—is 
that law enforcement is essentially a local 
and State responsibility. Indeed, the fact 
that the Congress has adopted the block 
grant principle is in itself a recognition 
that most decisions as to where and how 
funds should be spent to meet local law 
enforcement problems must be made at 
the local and State levels, However, the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration serves as the coordinating agency 
to assure that programs and practices 
developed anywhere in the Nation shall 
be available to benefit every other part 
of the Nation. This applies to innovative 
techniques, utilization of scientific ad- 
vances, and training programs which are 
ongoing or developed at the local or re- 
gional level. 

However, it is clear from legislation, 
that the LEAA is concerned primarily 
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with planning grants and action grants. 
It is the purpose of the National Institute 
to develop an agency devoted primarily 
to “research” in all of its aspects. This 
should include research directed at crime 
prevention as well as to crime detection 
and law enforcement. It should cover re- 
habilitation as well as the testing of 
sophisticated equipment and systems. It 
should train personnel for handling dem- 
onstrations as well as for detecting and 
apprehending hardened criminals. The 
National Institute has not, in my opinion, 
been fully understood, and its activities 
have been sharply limited by administra- 
tive and budgetary restraints. I have a 
table of the grants which have been made 
by the National Institute. The 99 studies, 
many of which are still underway, appear 
to be directed essentially at research 
problems which can help produce answers 
to the complex problems of crime in our 
Nation. All of these research studies ap- 
pear to have application to and can po- 
tentially benefit our crime-ridden com- 
munities. At the same time, none of these 
studies would appear to impinge on any 
State or local prerogatives. This, it seems 
to me, identifies an appropriate and high- 
ly significant Federal program in relation 
to the problem of crime in America—an 
area which deserves increased attention 
and overwhelming support. 

It is my feeling that the National In- 
stitute deserves greater autonomy and 
increased stature in the Department of 
Justice. If one of the Associate Admin- 
istrators of LEAA should be assigned to 
serve as Director of the National Insti- 
tute—this might improve its operations. 
In any event, it deserves adequate funds. 
Last year the National Institute had an 
appropriation of $7.5 million, This year, 
the Attorney General requested an ap- 
propriation of $19 million. However, as 
was stated to the House at the time the 
Justice Department appropriation bill 
was being considered, the appropriation 
committee report specified that the total 
appropriation—of $480 million—should 
be applied to “action grants.” Such a re- 
quirement could effectively destroy the 
National Institute before it has been 
given a chance to demonstrate its utility. 

It is possible that some may inquire 
as to the practical value of a project 
designed to understand the role of the 
vehicie in relation to police departments, 
and from this understanding to develop 
a better vehicle for policy use, as well as 
for a better policy for its use, and a better 
program for its procurement, replace- 
ment and operation. Of course, such a 
project can result in making the police 
vehicle a far more serviceable and use- 
ful element in police work. 

A project dealing with the evaluating 
of the benefit of methadone in the treat- 
ment of criminal narcotics addicts is 
highly essential if such a program is to 
be adopted in meeting the increased 
problem of dope addiction. 

Studies directed at communications, 
including detailed studies where a large 
number of alarms are involved, can be 
of specific benefit. Several projects which 
are concerned with new techniques for 
identifying dried blood subgroups hold 
the promise of extraordinary benefits in 
the detection and apprehension of crim- 
inal offenders. 
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During its brief existence, and with its 
extremely limited budget, the National 
Institute has divided its activities into 
five research centers which are described 
in the first annual report of LEAA. These 
include: First, the Center for Crime Pre- 
vention and Rehabilitation; second, the 
Center for Criminal Justice Operations 
and Management; third, the Center for 
law and Justice; fourth, the Center for 
Special Projects; and fifth, the Center 
for Demonstration and Professional 
Services. 

For the next fiscal year, the National 
Institute hopes to develop a more refined 
priority list of research activity. Included 
in these plans are: First, a continuing 
evaluation of past and present activity 
including the monitoring and assistance 
of research activity conducted both in- 
side and outside the Government; second, 
the establishing and testing of stand- 
ards in law enforcement equipment— 
this function can enable the researching 
and testing of product capabilities and 
can serve as a coordinating agency of lo- 
cal, State, and Federal governments in 
order to increase the effectness of prod- 
ucts and equipment designed to assist in 
law enforcement; third, development of 
criminal justice education, including 
curriculum needs in institutions offering 
degrees for police and correction offi- 
cials; and fourth, the furnishing of tech- 
nical information in all of the various 
fields of criminal justice service—includ- 
ing service to scientists, engineers, ad- 
ministrators and researchers on a com- 
prehensive basis. 

When one considers the multibillion- 
dollar program of research for weaponry 
and various other defense purposes, as 
well as the research budgets for health 
and the various scientific disciplines, it 
seems quite unbelievable that we should 
be discussing here today the need for a 
research agency and a modest allocation 
of funds to devise new and better meth- 
ods for meeting the challenge of crime 
in America. 

While satisfied with the overall provi- 
sions of this measure, I am convinced 
that greater understanding and addi- 
tional support for the goals and pur- 
poses of the National Institute are essen- 
tial if we are to gain the advantages 
which this agency can and should pro- 
vide. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill—H.R. 17825— 
now before the House, I believe, repre- 
sents one of the most important pieces of 
legislation that will come before the 91st 
Congress. The program that it repre- 
sents—law enforcement assistance—of- 
fers the greatest promise of improving 
the effectiveness of the system of crimi- 
nal justice and reducing crime in 
America. 

For decades we have neglected the 
criminal justice system. Today, many 
police are underpaid, poorly trained, and 
ill equipped. Criminal courts are unor- 
ganized, understaffed, and unable to cope 
adequately with the burgeoning number 
of cases before them. Our prisons are 
overcrowded and many believe actually 
manufacture crime. 
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The crime statistics for 1968 show that 
of approximately 4 million serious 
crimes, 85 percent were committed with- 
in the Nation’s metropolitan areas. Rob- 
beries per capita in cities occur 10 times 
more frequently than in adjacent subur- 
ban police jurisdictions and 35 times 
more frequently than in rural areas. 
Urban rates per capita of almost every 
category of serious crime are greater 
than in the suburban and rural areas. 
But the rate of crime has increased 
everywhere. 

The enactment of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
marked the beginning of a major Fed- 
eral grant effort to help solve the urban 
crime problem. The act establishes a 
program of planning and action grants 
to State and local governments to im- 
prove all aspects of their criminal jus- 
tice systems. All planning grants, and 
85 percent of action grants, are required 
to go through the States according to a 
population formula in the act. Fifteen 
percent of the action grants may be al- 
located directly to the States or to units 
of local governments within the discre- 
tion of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration—LEAA. The act also 
seeks to assure that local governments 
will participate in the planning and 
funding of programs. The statute re- 
quires that the States pass through 
40 percent of planning funds and 75 per- 
cent of block grant action funds to units 
of general local governments. 

Mr. Chairman, money alone will not 
provide a solution to the crime prob- 
lems confronting America, but without 
a Federal financial commitment, we can 
expect little progress. In addition to 
money, it is essential that the Congress 
establish priorities and improve the ad- 
ministrative management of this Fed- 
eral grant program. H.R. 17825, the bill 
reported by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, contains a number of amendments 
to existing law which are designed to 
make the block grant approach more 
responsive to urban crime needs. 

Twelve days of extensive hearings be- 
fore a judiciary subcommittee, which 
includes testimony from a number of 
Governors, Mayors, and local law en- 
forcement officials, provide a compre- 
hensive review of the operations of the 
law enforcement assistance program to 
date and document the achievements, as 
well as the shortcomings, of the program 
from its inception. 

Mr. Chairman, the first 2 years of op- 
eration of the law enforcement assist- 
ance program indicate that a beginning 
has been made in planning law enforce- 
ment improvement. Thus far, however, 
the program has failed to decrease the 
rate of crime or reduce its prevalence. 
Testimony before the committee dramat- 
ically illustrates that many States in 
their planning have failed to take into 
account the specialized and urgent crime 
problems of the major urban areas. 
H.R. 17825 contains several amendments 
which are intended to focus Federal 
funds in those areas of high crime inci- 
dence. The bill amends existing law by 
making LEAA approval of a State plan 
dependent on an express finding that the 
plan provides for the allocation of an 
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adequate share of assistance to deal with 
law enforcement problems in areas of 
high crime incidence. The bill also re- 
quires the States to participate in the 
funding obligations imposed on units of 
local government. This State-local part- 
nership is accomplished by a requirement 
in the bill that the States defray a por- 
tion of the costs now borne entirely by 
local government in matching the Fed- 
eral aid they receive. The bill requires 
that the States contribute at least one- 
fourth of this non-Federal share of 
funding. 

I share the view reached by the com- 
mittee that State interest in and concern 
for the operation of local police, local 
courts, as well as the corrections systems, 
will result in a much more effective law 
enforcement program. The latest figures 
we have for law enforcement expendi- 
tures are for fiscal 1968. They show that 
the State governments allocated only 2.7 
percent of their total expenditures to the 
criminal justice system; whereas the Na- 
tion’s 43 largest cities and 55 largest 
counties allocated 12.5 percent and 11.9 
percent of their total general expendi- 
tures to criminal justice activities. State 
support alongside of Federal support to 
local units hard-pressed to meet match- 
ing requirements will maintain the for- 
ward momentum of law enforcement 
improvement. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only touched 
upon two aspects of this legislation. One 
other amendment proposed by the bill 
deserves brief mention. This provision 
would abolish the present three-man 
management board which administers 
law enforcement assistance at the Fed- 
eral level. It seems clear that funds alone 
will not yield the improvements needed 
to combat crime. Effective administra- 
tion is essential. The committee has con- 
cluded that a three-man board requiring 
unanimity of decision is an inappropriate 
method of allocating vast sums of Fed- 
eral assistance. H.R. 17825, therefore, 
abolishes the present troika and substi- 
tutes in its place a single administrator. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendments contained in this bill will 
insure greater participation by local gov- 
ernments in the planning processes and 
in the utilization of Federal funds. The 
measure was approved unanimously by 
the Committee on the Judiciary. Its pas- 
sage by the House is recommended by the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
I urge my colleagues to approve H.R. 
17825. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
HUTCHINSON). 

(Mr. POFF, at the request of Mr. 
HUTCHINSON, was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, the bill we 
are considering today—H.R. 17825, to 
amend the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act—is a compromise 
measure which was developed by the Ju- 
diciary Committee under the splended 
leadership of Chairman EMANUEL CELLER. 
It is a well-balanced bill which resulted 
from the sifting of a great number of 
proposals which were put forth and ex- 
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amined during 8 weeks of hearings and 
a number of executive sessions. I think 
the amendments will greatly increase 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
Federal anticrime program. 

We are all quite familiar with the 
ever increasing crime rate in our Nation 
and with the many problems which have 
been produced by the longstanding exist- 
ence of uncoordinated segments of a 
criminal justice system which for the 
most part is understaffed, undertrained, 
and undercompensated. In the short pe- 
riod of its existence, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration has 
made an impressive start toward al- 
leviating these conditions and laying the 
foundations for a successful nationwide 
effort to bring crime under control. At- 
torney General Mitchell paid tribute to 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration in his testimony before the 
House Judiciary Committee on March 12 
in responding to criticism of the block 
grant approach which is the keystone of 
the LEAA program. In his testimony 
Attorney General Mitchell stated: 


I think that LEAA can take substantial 
credit for this new progress in coordinating 
the various segments of the criminal justice 
system. I also think that the LEAA is re- 
sponsibie, in some measure, for the new 
awareness among public officials that there 
must be a working relationship between the 
city, the county and the state. 

Our staff has worked very hard to show 
the necessity for city-county-state coopera- 
tion for system-wide improvement. Police 
forces are basically under the control of city 
government. Court systems tend to be un- 
der county or state governments. Short term 
incarceration facilities are generally under 
city or county governments while long term 
correctional facilities are generally under 
state governments. 

Thus, under the impetus of LEAA, we are 
seeing the emergence of regional planning 
commissions working with state planning 
commissions. For the first time, on a nation- 
wide basis, an attempt is being made to 
evaluate, coordinate and integrate the hun- 
dreds of different criminal justice agencies 
and their programs in each state. 

We have also been pleased that the states 
and the cities are utilizing federal funds in 
the broad range of functions which Congress 
intended—for the training of existing per- 
sonnel and the hiring of new personnel; for 
new equipment; for the improvement of 
existing facilities and ‘the construction of 
new facilities; for pilot research projects and 
for communications and educational proj- 
ects. 

The result is that today the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration—the federal 
government's major program to reduce law- 
lessness—is achieving unprecedented goals 
in the nationwide war against crime. It has 
started a wave of criminal justice reform all 
across the nation, from the small towns to 
affluent suburbs to the largest cities. It is 
building a new corps of public-minded ex- 
perts in the field of law enforcement and 
criminal justice. It is improving existing in- 
stitutions and experimenting with new pilot 
projects. And perhaps most importantly, it is 
building the optimism and the hope of suc- 
cess against the crime problem which, I 
think you will agree, a year ago many of us 
believed was beyond control, 


There has been criticism of the pro- 
gram. The National League of Cities and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors have 
criticized the block grant approach for 
not delivering enough money to the large 
cities. However, even these two organiza- 
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tions have felt compelled to acknowledge 
the cooperative spirit of the LEAA offi- 
cials during their early trying months of 
initiating a new Federal grant-in-aid 
program. Their joint report of February 
1970, noted: 

During the NLC and USCM examination 
of the Safe Streets program, LEAA officials 
have always been willing to discuss the 
issues of the Safe Streets program—its suc- 
cesses and failures—with an openness and 
candor which is refreshing. Though we have 
not always agreed with decisions made by 
LEAA, we believe that LEAA ... has been 
among the best of the Federal agencies ad- 
ministering grant-in-ald programs. 


I believe a comment by the National 
Governor’s Conference in its September 
1969, report entitled “Response to the 
Challenge of Crime” exemplifies the 
most prevalent reaction by State and lo- 
cal officials to the LEAA program. In this 
report the Governor’s conference said: 

The National Governor’s Conference com- 
mends the Administrators and staff of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
for their extensive and helpful cooperation 
with the states in implementing the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 (Public Law 90-351). Their actions in 
fostering the development of qualified staff 
at the state level, providing wide latitude to 
the states in developing plans for improving 
the entire criminal justice system, and gen- 
erally supporting the State-Federal partner- 
ship required in a block grant program, sets 
an outstanding example that could well be 
emulated by other federal departments. 
Their efforts to insure the success of this first 
program embodying a true block grant ap- 
proach to an intergovernmental problem are 
noteworthy. 


Although the bill reported by the com- 
mittee reflects some concern that ade- 
quate funds should be made available to 
our large metropolitan areas, the bill re- 
tains the basic block grant approach 
adopted by the Congress in 1968. I be- 
lieve the criticism which has been ex- 
pressed by representatives of large cities 
has proved to be unjustified for the most 
part, and premature in the light of the 
circumstances surrounding the initiation 
of this new program. Most of the criti- 
cism about the allocation of funds by the 
State planning agencies was aimed at 
the subgrants made during the first year 
of funding under the program in fiscal 
1969. In that year, only $25 million was 
available for block grants to the States, 
75 percent of which was required to be 
made available to local units of govern- 
ment. This small amount of money could 
not reasonably be expected to make over- 
night changes in a national criminal jus- 
tice system that costs $6 billion annually. 
As funding has increased, the amounts 
of funds available to large cities have 
greatly increased and will continue to 
increase under the projected funding 
levels for the program during coming 
fiscal years. 

The bill does make some significant 
changes in the safe streets legislation. For 
the most part the changes are substan- 
tially those requested by the Department 
of Justice, all of which I believe to be 
meritorious and enthusiastically support. 
Those amendments include: 

First. authorization of funds for the 
next 3 fiscal years, such funds to remain 
available for obligation until expended; 
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Second, a new block grant program for 
the construction, acquisition, and renova- 
tion of cerrectional facilities; 

Third, a revision of the “matching” re- 
quirements for discretionary grants to 
permit Federal funds to pay 90 percent 
of the cost of discretionary programs, 
with authority to pay 100 percent if LEAA 
determines that the applicant cannot 
provide any funds; 

Fourth, expansion of the law enforce- 
ment education program; 

Fifth, authority for LEAA to develop 
and support regional and national train- 
ing programs, workshops and seminars 
for State and local officials in specialized 
law enforcement flelds; and 

Sixth, amendments to increase the ad- 
ministrative efficiency and staff capabil- 
ity of LEAA. 

The bill authorizes the appropriation 
of $650 million for fiscal year 1971, $1 bil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972 and $1.5 billion 
for fiscal year 1973. These funds may re- 
main available for obligation until ex- 
pended. This is an extremely important 
provision. LEAA experienoed difficulties 
in getting all of its fiscal year 1969 funds 
obligated by the close of the fiscal year 
due to the fact that its appropriation was 
approved late in the fiscal year leaving a 
substantially shortened period for the 
completion of the application and grant 
cycle. 

"This situation has recurred in fiscal 
year 1970, since the appropriation was 
not approved until December 1969, in ef- 
fect compressing the second-year pro- 
gram into 6 months. It would therefore 
be extremely helpful to have the June 
30 deadline for fund obligation removed 
so that LEAA need not rush through the 
application and grant procedures. An 
additional advantage would accrue in 
the utilization of discretionary funds, If 
LEAA did not have a June 30 deadline 
to meet in awarding these funds, it could 
wait until all block grant applications 
are received and approved, and then 
structure its discretionary grant awards 
to complement the block grant program. 
In this way, discretionary funds could 
be used to support programs and activi- 
ties that have not received enough block 
grant funds through the States and local 
units, and to augment especially worthy 
State plans or programs. 

Aside from the authorization of funds, 
perhaps the most important part of the 
bill is the new part E added to title I of 
the act authorizing a program of grants 
to States and local units for the purpose 
of the acquisition, construction, or reno- 
vation of correctional institutions and 
facilities, the improvement of the pro- 
grams and personnel standards of such 
institutions, and planning activities in 
the areas of correctional construction 
and program improvement. 

The so-called correctional institu- 
tions—the jails, juvenile detention fa- 
cilities and prisons have been grossly 
neglected for generations and in the 
opinion of many experts are a consid- 
erable factor in themselves in the gener- 
ation of confirmed criminals. Because of 
the years of neglect, failure to replace 
outmoded facilities or build facilities 
where they are needed, a staggering re- 
quirement for construction has accumu- 
lated. This type of construction is typi- 
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cally very expensive, running in recent 
years upward of $20,000 per inmate ca- 
pacity, and increasing in cost at the rate 
of 15 percent per year. The unfortunate 
fact is that because of the accumulation 
of needs and the extreme expense of this 
type of construction, most States, coun- 
ties, and communities in this country 
simply cannot afford to finance new fa- 
cilities. The job will not be done unless 
the Federal Government provides finan- 
cial assistance on a massive scale. 

Although block grant funds awarded 
under part C of the act may be used for 
corrections, such funds have not been 
sufficient in view of the competing de- 
mands for funds for other components 
of law enforcement. In addition, since 
correctional systems are supported pri- 
marily at the State level in virtually 
every State, local units utilize very little 
of their 75 percent local funds for cor- 
rectional programs. The result is that 
this major component of law enforce- 
ment is supported in most States solely 
or substantially out of the State’s 25- 
percent share of block grant funds. Even 
at anticipated increased part C funding 
levels, the cost of necessary correctional 
construction and improvements will ab- 
sorb virtually the entire 25 percent 
shares of most of the States unless relief 
is afforded by funding from another 
grant source. 

Under the proposed amendment grant 
funds especially earmarked for planning 
and implementation of correctional con- 
struction and renovation programs 
would be distributed to the States and 
local units of government. At least 50 
percent of these funds would be allocated 
in block grants to the State planning 
agencies of the States, according to their 
respective needs as determined by LEAA. 
State applications for such funds would 
be incorporated in the comprehensive 
plans now required to be filed under the 
act and block grants for corrections 
would be made to the State planning 
agencies now administering the block 
grants made under part C of the act. 
The remaining funds would be available 
for direct discretionary grants by LEAA 
to States or to units of local government, 
or combinations of States or local units. 

Because of the very high cost of this 
type of construction, the matching for- 
mula for these grant funds would be 75- 
25 instead of the 50-50 basis now pro- 
vided in the act. Among other require- 
ments, applicants, in order to obtain 
these funds, would have to provide as- 
surances that the design of facilities 
would be modern and innovative, that 
due provision would be made for rehabil- 
itation programs, that the facilities 
would be staffed with personnel meeting 
the most desirable standards of training 
and education prevalent in the United 
States, and that the availability of funds 
under this new part would not reduce 
the amount of part C funds allocated to 
corrections programs. Natural geo- 
graphical groupings of communities or 
counties would be encouraged to pool 
their requirements where convenient and 
build joint facilities. Similar encourage- 
ment would be given contiguous States 
with mutual problems and interests of 
this kind. 

I believe that the construction pro- 
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gram authorized by this amendment will 
provide the funds to enable the States 
to make significant inroads on the many 
correctional problems and deficiencies 
that have made our jails and prisons re- 
volving doors in the vicious circle of 
criminal recidivism that has plagued us 
for so long. 

The bill includes a new, more lenient, 
matching formula for discretionary 
grants. Such grants are now subject to 
the same matching requirements set 
forth in the act for block grants—that is, 
States and cities must pay 40 percent of 
the cost of most programs and projects 
funded from the grants. This has severely 
limited LEAA’s authority to fund pro- 
grams of benefit to grantees who cannot 
meet these matching requirements. The 
outstanding example is the typical In- 
dian tribe, which has severe law enforce- 
ment problems but which has literally 
no funds to contribute to the cost of 
LEAA programs designed to solve those 
problems. 

This change is accomplished by sec- 
tion 4(3) of the bill which recasts section 
301(c) of the act so as to free discre- 
tionary grants from the block grant 
matching requirements, and section 8 of 
the bill which inserts a new discretionary 
grant matching formula in section 306 of 
the act. Under this new formula, re- 
cipients of discretionary grants would be 
required to contribute only 10 percent of 
the cost of grant programs, and LEAA 
would have discretion to pay 100 percent 
of the cost of such programs if it deter- 
mined that the grant applicant could not 
provide any funds at all. The bill also 
amends the act to provide that the limi- 
tations on the use of block grant funds 
for the compensation of personnel will 
not apply to discretionary grants, in or- 
der to further increase LEAA’s flexibility 
in utilizing discretionary funds. 

The bill makes a number of changes 
and additions to the provisions under 
which LEAA makes grants to colleges 
and universities for loans and grants to 
persons enrolled in law enforcement 
studies—either persons already employed 
in law enforcement or students desiring 
to pursue law enforcement careers. This 
law enforcement education program has 
been one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful of the LEAA programs, with some 
730 schools making over 100,000 loans 
and grants by the close of this fiscal year. 
The LEAA Office of Academic Assistance 
which administers the law enforcement 
education program has already received 
applications from more than 950 schools 
for fiscal year 1971. 

While administering this program, 
LEAA has received numerous suggestions 
from participating institutions and from 
students who have been the beneficiaries 
of this financial assistance regarding 
minor changes in the language of the 
academic assistance provisions which 
would increase the effectiveness of the 
program. The most meritorious of those 
changes are included in the bill. The first 
change would make the language de- 
scribing the type of programs in which 
a student may enroll identical in both 
the grant section and the loan section of 
the act. 

The different language in these two 
sections has created a considerable 
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amount of confusion on the part of many 
of the institutions participating in the 
law enforcement education program. The 
second change would make it clear that 
grant funds which are made available to 
full-time law enforcement employees can 
be used for the purchase of books as well 
as the payment of tuition and fees. The 
third change would provide that full- 
time teachers or persons preparing for 
careers as full-time teachers of courses 
related to law enforcement will be eligi- 
ble to participate in the law enforcement 
education program. The final change au- 
thorizes LEAA to make curriculum de- 
velopment grants to institutions of higher 
education for the purpose of developing 
and improving graduate and undergrad- 
uate law enforcement curricula. These 
grants will provide up to 75 percent of 
the cost of the programs and projects 
which are funded pursuant to this 
section. 

The bill adds a new section to the act 
authorizing LEAA to develop and sup- 
port regional and national training pro- 
grams, workshops, and seminars to in- 
struct State and local law enforcement 
personnel in improved methods of law 
enforcement. Such training programs 
would be designed to complement the 
training activities of the States and local 
governments, and would be restricted 
principally to regional training programs 
and to training activities, such as orga- 
nized crime, training, which individual 
cities and States rarely are able to de- 
velop for themselves. 

From its inception, through June 15, 
1970, LEAA has developed and funded 
30 training projects for State and local 
personnel of operating law enforcement 
agencies and personnel involved in law 
enforcement planning. These projects, 
involving total awards of approximately 
$1,040,000, were funded through State 
and local governments utilizing 15 per- 
cent discretionary funds appropriated 
under part C of the act. The success of 
these projects has established clearly the 
need for a continuing program of train- 
ing in a wide range of substantive areas 
related to law enforcement. The amend- 
ment would enable LEAA to support such 
a training program for funds appropri- 
ated expressly for that purpose, so that 
large sums of discretionary funds need 
not continue to be diverted from their 
primary purpose of supporting short- 
term innovative or experimental pro- 
grams. 

The amendment would provide ex- 
plicitly that LEAA’s training activities 
would not duplicate the authority of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation under 
section 404 of the act. 

In addition to the above amendments 
to substantive program provisions, the 
bill includes a number of amendments to 
the administrative provisions of the act. 
The first of these is an amendment to 
section 515 of the act to make it clear 
that LEAA may render technical assist- 
ance to the States and cities by grant as 
well as by contract. Although I believe 
the original intent of section 515 was to 
authorize LEAA to discharge its tech- 
nical assistance obligations either direct- 
ly by utilizing its own staff or through 
grant or contract agreements with third 
parties, the language of the section does 
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not expressly authorize grantmaking. It 
appears advisable, therefore, to clarify 
this ambiguity by appropriate amend- 
ment. 

A second administrative amendment 
inserts language in section 516(a) of the 
act to make it clear that LEAA funds 
may be used to pay the transportation 
and subsistence expenses of persons at- 
tending conferences or other assem- 
blages, such as technical assistance con- 
ferences, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 551 of title 31, United States 
Code. Title 31, United States Code, sec- 
tion 551 provides that “unless specifical- 
ly provided by law” no public funds ap- 
propriated for any purpose shall be used 
for “lodging, feeding, conveying, or fur- 
nishing transportation to, any conven- 
tion or other form of assemblage or 
gathering to be held in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere”—government 
employees are exempt from the prohibi- 
tion. LEAA has been advised informally 
that the General Accounting Office in- 
terprets this limitation as applying to 
technical assistance conferences and 
other such assemblages sponsored by 
LEAA. The amendment, recommended 
by GAO attorneys, would expressly ex- 
empt technical assistance awards and 
awards for similar purposes from 31 
U.S.C. 551. Again, I am satisfied that 
Congress originally intended LEAA to 
have authority to use its funds for this 
purpose and thus I consider the amend- 
ment to be a perfecting one. 

A third administrative amendment 
would change the deadline for submis- 
sion of LEAA’s annual report to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress from August 31 to 
December 31, LEAA’s grant cycle ends 
with the close of the fiscal year on June 
30. Since it requires approximately a 
month for the Government Printing Of- 
fice to print copies of annual reports, 
LEAA is now left with 1 month in which 
to collect a vast amount of statistical in- 
formation for analysis and inclusion in 
the annual report. This has proved not to 
be enough time. Moving the submission 
date back to December 31 would afford 
LEAA enough time to include in its an- 
nual report sufficient information to fully 
advise the President and the Congress 
concerning all activities of the previous 
year. LEAA’s submission date would then 
coincide with the submission date for 
the annual report of the Department of 
Justice. 

Another administrative amendment 
would amend section 521 of the act to 
provide expressly that LEAA’s audit and 
inspection authority entitles it to inspect 
the books and records of second-tier 
grantees and contractors who do not deal 
directly with LEAA, such as a subgrantee 
who receives funds from a State plan- 
ning agency. The language of the sec- 
tion is not entirely clear on this point 
and, in the course of its audit activities 
to date, LEAA has confronted a number 
of indirect recipients of assistance who 
were reluctant to grant access to their 
books and records and who relied on a 
narrow reading of section 521 in support 
of their position. 

On one occasion, an attorney repre- 
senting a contractor of a State planning 
agency had given an opinion to the con- 
tractor to the effect that section 521 
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did not require the contractor to open his 
books and records to LEAA. Although 
LEAA managed eventually in all of the 
above cases to obtain access to books 
and records for audit purposes, the prob- 
lem can be expected to recur frequently 
as audit activities are stepped up sig- 
nificantly as planned. For this reason it 
is deemed desirable to have section 521 
amended so that LEAA’s auditors can 
point to a provision of law expressly au- 
thorizing them to have access to the 
books and records of all recipients of 
title I assistance, whether received di- 
rectly or indirectly from LEAA. 

Three other amendments are designed 
to improve the administrative efficiency 
and staff capabilities of LEAA. They in- 
clude authority to place 15 positions in 
GS-16, 17, and 18, authority to appoint 
individual experts and consultants, and 
authority to pay consultants and mem- 
bers of technical advisory committees at 
the maximum daily rate of compensa- 
tion payable by other Federal agencies. 
The Department of Justice requested au- 
thority to place 25 LEAA positions in 
GS-16, 17, and 18 and I would prefer to 
grant them 25 positions, However, the 
committee disagreed and revised the 
number to 15 positions. 

Before discussing the provisions of the 
bill with which I am not in accord, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to clarify one 
change made by the committee which I 
feel may be subject to misinterpretation. 
The present act, as section 601(a), de- 
fines “law enforcement” to include “all 
activities pertaining to crime prevention 
or reduction and enforcement of the 
criminal law.” The committee amended 
the definition to include “all activities 
pertaining to the administration of crim- 
inal justice, including, but not limited 
to, police efforts to prevent crime and to 
apprehend criminals, activities of the 
criminal courts and related agencies, and 
activities of corrections, probation, and 
parole authorities.” 

This revision, I am afraid, can be con- 
strued as a narrowing of the range of 
activities included within the scope of 
the act. The use of the term “admin- 
istration of criminal justice,” particu- 
larly in light of the examples included 
in the definition, seems to suggest that 
activities outside of the formal, official 
functions and processes of the police, the 
courts and correctional institutions and 
authorities are excluded from coverage. 
I wish to make it clear that I do not un- 
derstand, and I do not think the com- 
mittee understood, that the revision 
would narrow the scope of law enforce- 
ment related activities included within 
the scope of the old definition. Any num- 
ber of nonofficial activities of persons 
other than law enforcement officials 
could be included so long as they relate 
to crime prevention and reduction. 

I support H.R. 17825. I am one of its 
coauthors. I support it because I think it 
is a well-balanced bill, one which im- 
proves the content of the law and func- 
tional utility of the program. However, 
the bill contains four provisions with 
which I disagreed in subcommittee and 
in the full committee. 

First, I think it is unwise to dismantle 
the tripartite directorate without a fair 
opportunity for it to prove itself. The 
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September 1969 report of the National 
Governors’ Conference praised the ad- 
ministration of LEAA as one which “sets 
an outstanding example that could well 
be emulated by other Federal depart- 
ments.” The February 1970 report of the 
National League of Cities and the US. 
Conference of Mayors complimented 
LEAA for its administration of the pro- 
gram and called the agency among the 
best of Federal agencies administering 
grant-in-aid programs. 

As an alternative, I suggest that the 
tripartite directorate be retained; that 
decision authority with respect to all ad- 
ministrative matters be vested in one of 
the three who would be designated “Ad- 
ministrator’; and that decision authority 
on all substantive program matters— 
such as fund allocation, grant making, 
contracts, and so forth—be vested in the 
vote of a majority of the three 
Administrators. 

Such an alternative would have the 
virtue of expediting operation and man- 
agement while retaining the benefit of 
collective judgment, experience, and ex- 
pertise. Particularly in the field of law 
enforcement, it is wiser to collectivize the 
judgment of many and disperse com- 
mand authority among many rather than 
concentrate decisionmaking power in 
the hands of one man. 

Second, I have grave doubts about the 
workability of section 4(5) of the bill 
which would deny approval of any State 
plan which fails to provide “an adequate 
share of assistance to deal with law-en- 
forcement problems in areas of high- 
crime incidence.” 

Aside from the obvious problem of de- 
fining what is an “adequate” allocation 
for a given area, the amendment might 
be interpreted to require States to base 
their subgrant allocations principally 
upon crime statistics. Although the com- 
mittee report disclaims any purpose of 
requiring the adoption of an arbitrary 
allocation formula based on crime inci- 
dence, the report—page 11—does state 
that the purpose is to focus funds in 
areas where major crime is most preva- 
lent and interprets the amendment as 
requiring that each State “shall general- 
ly correlate the benefits of anticrime ef- 
forts with the incidence of crime in par- 
ticular areas.” Mr. Chairman, this re- 
quirement surely will foster “statistical 
crime waves” as cities within each State 
vie with each other in compiling high 
crime statistics in order to claim en- 
titlement to larger shares of title I funds. 
It will also restrict the freedom of a State 
to consider all factors—relative needs, 
existing resources and population dis- 
tribution, for example—in allocating 
funds within the State in the most effec- 
tive manner to achieve comprehensive 
statewide improvement in law enforce- 
ment. 

The present act requires that LEAA 
approve a State plan only if it adequately 
takes into account the needs and requests 
of all local units within the State and 
provides for an “appropriately balanced” 
allocation of funds to all local units. I 
believe that these provisions of the pres- 
ent law are sufficient and are preferable 
to the committee provision which inevi- 
tably will have the effect of causing the 
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States to stress crime incidence to the 
exclusion of other relevant factors. 

Third, I am concerned about a provi- 
sion in the bill which would require each 
State to provide at least one-fourth of 
the non-Federal funding for all programs 
and projects implemented by local gov- 
ernmental units within the State. Al- 
though I agree with the general principle 
that the States should assume a greater 
financial responsibility for local pro- 
grams and projects, I believe the com- 
mittee provision compelling instant com- 
pliance is premature by several years. 
Most of the States are now voluntarily 
increasing their appropriations for title I 
programs as rapidly as they can and 
many States are assuming an increasing 
share of the non-Federal cost of local 
programs and projects. The new require- 
ment would mean that some States might 
not be able to qualify to receive block 
grants, either because their budgets and 
appropriations for the next year or two 
are already fixed or because they simply 
will not be able to find the funds to meet 
the increased level of matching. 

For these reasons, I urged in the com- 
mittee that this provision be deleted and 
that LEAA be permitted to continue its 
present, increasingly successful efforts 
to persuade the States to voluntarily in- 
crease their financial commitments to 
LEAA programs, including a voluntary 
assumption of a greater share of the cost 
of local projects. Since my efforts were 
not successful, I am hopeful that the 
other body will delete the provision or, 
in the alternative, will delay its effective 
date for at least 2 years to give the States 
enough time to reassess their budgets and 
appropriation projections in order to 
comply. 

Fourth, there is one troublesome provi- 
sion in the amendment to section 520— 
the authorization section. That provision 
requires that not less than 25 percent 
of the funds appropriated to LEAA shall 
be devoted to the purposes of corrections, 
including probation and parole. I favor 
priority treatment for corrections reform. 
However, I cannot understand how LEAA 
can as a practical mathematical exer- 
cise, enforce such a provision on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

Under the block grant approach of the 
LEAA program, the States and cities 
order their own priorities and decide on 
their own allocations of funds among the 
various components of law enforcement. 
What happens if LEAA adds up all of the 
applications at the end of the year and 
discovers that they are $5 million short 
of the 25-percent figure? Do they call 
some State agency and try to persuade 
it to add another $5 million to its cor- 
rections programs? Or do they assess 
each State, or perhaps some combina- 
tion of several States, pro rata share? I 
simply do not believe the requirement 
can be logically administered. 

More importantly, I believe the pro- 
vision inevitably will be taken by the 
States as an indication that no more 
than 25 percent of their funds should be 
devoted to corrections each year. What is 
intended as a floor might become a ceil- 
ing. I would prefer to delete the provi- 
sion and leave the States free as they 
now are to allocate their funds among 
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the various components of law enforce- 
ment according to their own priorities, 
so long as their plans are comprehensive. 
This might mean that the total nation- 
wide commitment to correctional pro- 
grams would considerably exceed 25 per- 
cent in some years—as is expected to be 
the case next year—but might be less 
than 25 percent in other years. 

As an alternative to the deletion of the 
provision, I would prefer that it be 
changed to provide that 25 percent of ap- 
propriated funds be allocated to part E— 
the new correctional construction pro- 
gram. Or perhaps specific dollar author- 
izations might be included for part E. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not offer amend- 
ments addressed to the provisions I have 
named. I believe that, on balance, the bill 
is a good bill, and I would like to see it 
passed by the House of Representatives 
as promptly as possible. I would not want 
to do anything which might jeopardize its 
passage and which might involve this 
body in lengthy debate. > 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

(Mr. HOGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, as a for- 
mer law enforcement official and one 
who is deeply concerned over the in- 
creasing crime rate in this area as well 
as throughout the Nation, I wholeheart- 
edly support H.R. 17825, amending title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. This bill, which 
will authorize substantial appropria- 
tions for the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration for the next 3 years, 
and reorganization of the administration 
of the LEAA by substituting an admin- 
istrator for the present three-man board, 
will, I believe, greatly further the pur- 
poses of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act and aid local and State 
law enforcement agencies in effectively 
combating crime in this country. 

I am particularly pleased to see that 
these amendments include authoriza- 
tion for a new program for the construc- 
tion, acquisition, and renovating of cor- 
rectional facilities, and earmarks one- 
quarter of the entire appropriation for 
the purposes of correction. 

It has long been my belief that we 
can make revolutionary gains in the 
practices of what we do with the crimi- 
nal once we have removed him from so- 
ciety. In fact we must make changes and 
improvements in the present correctional 
systems. Statistics indicating that 50 to 
70 percent of those who leave our pris- 
ons go out to commit another and per- 
haps more serious crime than those 
which brought them to prison in the first 
place, have led the experts to conclude 
that our grossly neglected and inade- 
quate correctional institutions have been 
a factor in promoting confirmed crimi- 
nality. 

The committee’s report points out that 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of Arkansas held in a decision 
that in certain respects confinement in 
the Arkansas penitentiary system 
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amounts to “cruel and unusual punish- 
ment.” 

Incarceration should be humane and 
the most modern techniques of rehabili- 
tation should be employed. I think it is 
archaic to lock a man in a cage for a 
specified length of time and then unlock 
the cage and expect him to be reformed. 

Pilot projects designed to evaluate the 
effects of well-planned rehabilitation 
programs have proved beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that many offenders 
can be salvaged if we get to them in time. 
Offenders can be taught to have new 
values. They can be taught skills. More- 
over, they can be converted from being 
life’s losers into being life’s winners. Un- 
fortunately, there are few well-planned 
professionally conceived rehabilitation 
programs in our Nation’s prisons. 

We must vastly increase the psychi- 
atric care which is available to inmates. 
In Federal prisons we have about one 
psychiatrist for every 1,500 inmates, 
while in State prisons the figure is about 
one in 5,000 inmates. If there is any one 
segment of our society which needs psy- 
chiatric care, it is our prison population. 

In addition to psychiatric care, we must 
expend more effort to teach inmates new 
work skills to equip them to lead produc- 
tive lives in society after they have ful- 
filled their prescribed terms. 

Everyone has a role to play in the job 
that must be done. The Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Apprentice Training, must 
make a major commitment toward pro- 
viding the necessary resources to train 
our prison population in usable skills. 

The time has come for men in prison 
to be trained on a huge scale as plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, barbers, computer 
programers and for the hundreds of jobs 
which a growing America will demand. 
Organized labor, business firms and orga- 
nizations all must play a role in this job- 
training program. 

I am pleased to note that in order to 
qualify for correctional funds under this 
bill, applicants will be required to provide 
assurances that the design of facilities 
will be modern and innovative, that pro- 
vision is expressly made for rehabilita- 
tion programs, and that facilities will be 
staffed with personnel meeting advanced 
standards of training and education. 

I agree with the members of the com- 
mittee that, of all the activities within 
the criminal justice process, corrections 
appear to contain the greatest potential 
for reducing crime. Then, if we are to 
wage an effective battle against crime, 
this is necessarily an important part of 
the strategy. Obviously no small amount 
of funds and emphasis will compensate 
for the effect of many years of neglect on 
our correctional systems. Therefore, it 
is appropriate that one-fourth of the 
funds appropriated for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration are re- 
quired to be expended for correctional 
purposes. 

As the sponsor of legislation provid- 
ing a program of grants to State and 
local governments for the construction 
or modernization of correctional institu- 
tions, I am happy that the Judiciary 
Committee has seen fit to extend the 
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provisions of the LEAA to include such 
authority in this area. 

Another provision of the bill which is 
of particular interest to me is that which 
requires the States to take into con- 
sideration and to provide adequate as- 
sistance to those areas having high crime 
incidence. 

I am well aware of the economic im- 
pact of high crime incidence upon the 
governments in the Washington metro- 
politan area, including my own Prince 
Georges County, Md. 

While I fully recognize that the pri- 
mary responsibility for controlling crime 
rests with local government, its efforts 
to cope with the problem are hampered 
to a great extent by inadequate financial 
resources. Realizing this, I cosponsored 
legislation known as the Police Assist- 
ance Act of 1970 which would provide 
direct Federal assistance in the form of 
grants to those cities and countries hav- 
ing primary responsibility to provide po- 
lice services in major urban areas. I 
represent such an area. 

The legislation before us today in no 
way restricts funds to urban areas, but 
clearly requires the States to assist those 
areas which have high crime incidence 
whether they be large or small. 

These are two of the provisions of the 
legislation before us which I find par- 
ticularly desirable. I would like to reiter- 
ate my support for the entire bill and 
urge my colleagues to vote for its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HuNGATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, many 
Members no doubt recall the words of 
my predecessor, Mr. Cannon, when he 
was a Member here. He had a statement 
which I believe was very true. I think 
about it in connection with bloc grants 
to the States. He used to say that when 
one sent a dollar to Washington only 50 
cents came back. 

It seems to me that when we sift it 
back through the State government, as 
opposed to the local unit of government 
where the funds are needed, we simply 
lengthen the trip of the money back to 
the people, and perhaps diminish the 
amount they receive. 

In line with this, the mayor of the 
largest city in my congressional district, 
James Eagan, of Florissant, testified, 
and I should like to call attention to 
some of the comments he had to the 
Congress. 

He spoke not only as the mayor of 
Florissant, Mo., but also on behalf of the 
Missouri Municipal League, to which 
some 380 cities belong, and as a member 
and representative of the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

Some of his statements, I believe, are 
appropriate to this problem we face of 
grants to the cities and bloc grants to 
the States. 

He stated: 

Local governments across the Nation, and 
Florissant, Mo., is no exception, are caught 
im a severe fiscal crisis between State-im- 
posed restrictions preventing broadening of 
the local revenue base and increasing de- 
mands for service by local citizens. 
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Even if a city is completely committed to 
action to control crime, the city may not be 
a free agent to collect and dedicate the neces- 

resources to achieve this purpose. Local 
revenue-raising capability and, to some ex- 
tent, local spending choices are severely con- 
stricted by State law: 

States tell cities what taxes they may raise, 
and in some cases how high they may raise 
them. 

States designate who may and who may not 
be taxed. 

States set limits on how much debt may be 
incurred and what interest rates may be 
paid, and 

States sometimes mandate services which 
must be performed and what people must 
be paid to perform them. 


In this connection I am pleased that 
the act has been amended this year. This 
proposed statute would include the re- 
quirement of a 25 percent local contri- 
bution from the State government, so if 
we had a project on which the contri- 
bution was 60 percent Federal and 40 
percent local the State government 
would put in at least 25 percent of that, 
or 10 percent of the total cost of the 
project. I would think this would be 
progress. Hopefully, we can make more. 

I quote again from Mr. Eagan, who 
pointed out the need for local funds to 
be handled at the local level and that 
their position was: 

If any mayor takes this money and buys 
Cadillacs for his police department, he is 
not going to get reelected. We have to stand 
and be counted the same as you do and the 
same as the State officers. I think the mayors 
in the State of Missouri are intelligent, com- 
petent men, and we can do away with a 
lot of the paperwork and a lot of supervision, 
though certainly remain accountable to you 
gentlemen for the money that you send to 
us. But to spend weeks and months filling 
out forms and dotting “i's” and crossing “t's” 
does not fight crime. Send us the money and 
then with men like our chief and the other 
chiefs. throughout the State, we will have 
the tools to do the job and not have to 
hire three and four clerks to type out seven 
copies of this and five copies of that and hire 
& director at $20,000 a year to say how he is 
going to work a committee to pass out this 
money. 

We think that the best thing that you 
can do for us would be to give the money 
directly to the cities. Hold us accountable 
to you and, at the same time, what you are 
doing is holding us accountable to our voters 
because if we take the money and use it 
promiscuously and not in the best interests 
of our people, you won't have to take action 
against us because we won't be in office. 


That ends his statement. I would urge 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILS- 
BACK). 

Mr. RAILSBACE. Mr. Chairman, in 
passing the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, the 90th Con- 
gress stated in title I of that act that— 

Crime is essentially a local problem that 
must be dealt with by State and local gov- 
ernments if it is to be controlled effectively. 


As the Judiciary Committee’s report is 
entitled, what we are today considering 
is the revision and extension of Federal 
law enforcement assistance to State and 
local governments. 

When our Nation’s Government was 
first formed under the Constitution there 
were only a very few Federal crimes men- 
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tioned, such as treason, couriterfeiting, 
and piracy. Since the common-law 
crimes have been held not to apply 
against the Federal Government, it is Hit- 
erally true that to a very great extent, 
the State and local governments have 
defined various crimes and are also 
charged with the enforcement of such 
criminal laws. 

If there is one common characteristic 
in nearly everyone’s ideas about Govern- 
ment, it is a desire that the Government 
be close in proximity and hopefully un- 
derstanding. Even if it were possible to 
establish that the very best police force 
system in terms of efficiency would be a 
national police force, I doubt whether 
very many of us would want such a 
system. 

The growing awkwardness of an over- 
burdened centralized Federal Govern- 
ment has been demonstrated in ways so 
numerous so as to nearly defy categori- 
vation. The presence of dedicated case- 
workers and secretaries in our own offices 
is living proof of such probiems. It seems 
to me absolutely necessary that the 
States assume new responsibilities and 
bring Government closer to the people. 

We have seen in recent years a series 
of Federal efforts to aid and assist State 
and local levels of government. Indeed, 
the business at hand is to renew the pro- 
gram of assistance to law enforcement 
at State and local levels. Congress has 
declared crime to be an area in which it 
is necessary and proper for Federal as- 
sistance to be made available to the State 
and local law enforcement efforts, and I 
doubt whether many would quarrel with 
that determination. 

Basic to the operation of this program 
of Federal assistance to law enforcement 
is the block grant concept wherein a 
State makes a thorough review of crime 
and law enforcement within its borders 
and prepares a comprehensive plan for 
improving the situation. Upon review and 
approval at the Federal level, funds to 
be spent in furtherance of such compre- 
hensive plans are made available to the 
States. 

My own State of Illinois, under the 
inspiring leadership of Gov. Richard B. 
Ogilvie, has been a pacesetter and has 
established a model or blueprint for ac- 
tion which can be of significant guidance 
and direction to other States. Governor 
Ogilvie, in testfying before the Judiciary 
Committee on behalf of the National 
Governor’s Conference earlier this year 
regarding the legislation before us to- 
day, stated: 

Under the Federal act, you have looked 
to the States for planning leadership in 
strengthening our system of criminal justice. 
I feel that this is most appropriate since the 
formation and administration of the organic 
criminal law is constitutionally the respon- 
sibility of the States. In Illinois, we have 
taken this responsibility seriously. 


The record of Illinois is indeed impres- 
sive. Faced with a proliferation of 102 
counties with sheriffs and 800 munic- 
ipalities with police departments—Cook 
County alone having 121 municipal po- 
lice departments, and the need to make 
some comprehensive plan and order out 
of these separate local law enforcement 
entities, the first executive order issued 
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by Governor Ogilvie established the Nli- 
nois Law Enforcement Commission— 
ILEC—as the official State agency for 
purposes of the 1968 act. 

The ILEC has 32 members represent- 
ing every facet of the State’s system of 
criminal justice. Under the commission 
are 36 regional planning units. The 
chairman of the ILEC is Arthur J. Bilek, 
whose experience includes higher edu- 
cation as well as operational experience 
at many levels of law enforcement. He 
was chief of the Cook County police and 
is a full professor at the University of 
Illinois, where he directed the criminal 
justice curriculum at that institution. 

Of the 32 members of ILEC, five are 
mayors and elected officials, 10 are repre- 
sentatives of law enforcement, two are 
judges, two represent the city of Chicago, 
three represent minority groups, eight 
are from corrections, one from the clergy, 
five are citizen representatives, and two 
are academicians. 

The greatest allocation of planning 
funds by ILEC has gone to the city of 
Chicago. The State has consistently ex- 
ceeded the requirements of the Federal 
act. Illinois was the first State whose 
legislature made a strong financial com- 
mitment to the program. The State ap- 
propriated over $3 million for the match- 
ing requirements for Federal funding, 
but to that figure, the State added $5 
million for statewide programs to supple- 
ment the comprehensive State plan. One 
extremely desirable result has been the 
ability of the State to supplement the 
financial resources of local governments 
which are unable to develop their own 
matching funds. 

In discussing the highly rewarding ex- 
perience of the State of Illinois under 
its own as well as the Federal block-grant 
program, Governor Ogilvie strongly op- 
posed substantial deviation or cut back in 
the block-grant concept. I quote from his 
testimony to the Judiciary Committee, at 
page 88 of the printed hearings, as he 
stated frankly and forthrightly that— 

In view of the record of progress in Illinois, 
therefore, I must oppose any amendment 
which would cut back the block grant con- 
cept. Such an amendment would, first of all, 
take from the States much of the means by 
which they can discharge their primary re- 
sponsibility for creating and administering 
the criminal laws, It would diminish the de- 
gree of accountability which should be de- 
manded of the States, and in effect set up 
another co-equal level or responsibility which 
conceivably could work at cross purposes with 
State efforts. It would deny to communities 
some of the expert assistance now available 
through Illinois by our Law Enforcement 
Commission. 

It would create twin paths for fund appli- 
cations, and would further confuse local of- 
ficials in their efforts to meet Federal re- 
quirements, 

The strong statewide probram in Illinois 
is rooted in a high degree of local autonomy, 
coupled with effective statewide planning and 
assistance. Our entire program is oriented in 
community action, under local control. 

And I would be less than candid with you 
if I did not say today that we have created 
a workable system, a system that enjoys a 
high degree of support, a system that is get- 
ting the job done with a minimum of fric- 
tion between State and local governments. 

We have taken the hand you extended to 
us in 1968, and we have in turn extended our 
hand and our own funds to our communities. 
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Several major accomplishments have 
been noted as unimpeachable evidence 
that the Illinois program is working well. 
I would like to briefly list some as fol- 
lows: First, $1 million has been made 
available to an Action Now program to 
quickly put into the hands of local po- 
lice departments funds to have manage- 
ment studies of their departments. The 
ILEC was the first State planning agency 
to implement such a program; second, a 
statewide public defender project was 
begun with funding of $2.2 million and 
places Illinois in the company of a very 
few States with such programs; third, a 
youth guidance program was funded by 
ILEC to attack the dropout problem. The 
Chicago Board of Education participated 
in this effort; fourth, to establish police 
community relations offices, an operation 
store front was granted an award by 
ILEC. Several storefronts are presently 
open and functioning and acting as a 
bridge to the communications gap be- 
tween the police and the communities; 
fifth, a model curriculum for police re- 
cruit training was made possible by an 
ILEC grant to the Illinois Law Enforce- 
ment Officers Training Board. In smal- 
ler communities officers had been placed 
on duty with no prior training and such 
an intolerable situation is being cor- 
rected; sixth, with the cooperation of 
the University of Chicago a survey has 
been completed of the Illinois jails. For 
the first time in Minois’ history, it is felt 
that there is factual data regarding local 
jails which can be used for planning and 
reform; seventh, a grant of $108,000 toa 
legislative counsel on the diagnosis and 
evaluation of criminal defendants is part 
of a recodification project to transform 
the corrections statutes into a modern 
correctional code. 

I would say then to my colleagues, that 
the State of Illinois has proven that our 
legislative effort in the 1968 act was well 
designed to provide the incentive for ef- 
fective State action and improvements in 
law enforcement throughout the Nation. 
That law is in its infancy and the funds 
have only recently begun to flow to the 
States under their comprehensive plans. 
The Judiciary Committee has seen fit to 
authorize the continuation of this pro- 
gram for 3 years and at increasing levels 
of authorization. We are on the brink of 
making possible very real and tangible 
progress. The leadership of the State of 
Illinois is a source of some pride to me 
and can serve as an example to other 
States. It is up to this body to make fur- 
ther progress a reality by accepting the 
Judiciary Committee recommendations 
without adding any destructive or coun- 
terproductive amendments. 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, at the re- 
quest of Mr. RAILSBACK, was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise today in support of a most 
significant series of amendments to title 
I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. I believe I can say 
that we have all been pleased with the 
efforts of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration to aid local and 
State agencies in their battle against the 
rising tide of crime in this Nation. But 
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with every new program and administra- 
tive apparatus there are many bugs and 
hitches that need to be ironed out before 
real effectiveness is achieved. This is the 
purpose of this present set of amend- 
ments, and I am confident they will do 
much toward tooling up the LEAA for 
more effective action in the war against 
crime. 

One of the most desperate failings of 
the first 2 years of operation of this new 
program is the fact that funds were not 
very well zeroed in on the target. I was 
shocked to find that in one State a large 
city of 200,000 with a very severe crime 
problem received only $188 in LEAA sup- 
port while a village of 10,000 in the same 
State received nearly $20,000, I am sure, 
of course, that this is one of the more 
egregious examples of poor allocation, 
but it points to the fact that we must be 
more discriminating in the future. The 
present amendments seek to accomplish 
just that by making LEAA approval of a 
State plan for assistance contingent 
upon the express finding that an ade- 
quate share of the Federal funds will be 
directed to areas of high crime incidence. 

Mr. Chairman, another significant 
change contained in this bill is the re- 
quirement that States meet at least one- 
fourth of the non-Federal share of LEAA 
grants going to local law-enforcement 
agencies. During the first 2 years of op- 
eration the States almost uniformly left 
the local unit of government to pick up 
the entire non-Federal tab. When we 
consider the alarming fiscal pinch in 
which many of our communities and mu- 
nicipalities find themselves, it becomes 
obvious that this practice is in need of 
sharp alteration. Moreover, the localities 
which most badly need law-enforcement 
assistance—our central city and core 
urban areas—are least able to bear the 
non-Federal share alone because of their 
shrinking tax bases and rising education 
and welfare costs. I believe the require- 
ment that the States bear their fair share 
along with the stipulation that funds be 
more rationally allocated will enable our 
beleaguered central city enforcement 
agencies to more adequately cope with 
the inhumanly difficult tasks we have 
called upon them to perform. And we all 
have an interest in the success of efforts 
to combat crime in the central cities, 
whether we live there or not, because 
crime like any other virus tends to infect 
the entire body to which it attaches 
itself. 

Two other provisions of this bill are 
also quite significant. One of these is the 
loosening of the limitations on the por- 
tion of a recipient’s LEAA funds which 
can be expended for salary purposes. 
While we certainly do not want to get 
into the business of federally supporting 
the salaries of regular law-enforcement 
personnel at the State and local level, 
there is nevertheless a strong need and 
justification for aid to the specialized 
and auxiliary personnel required to cope 
with the increasingly complex problem of 
crime control. Though the present strin- 
gencies were probably well intended, it 
is clear that they have in many cases 
encouraged investment in sometimes 
quite superfluous gadgets and equipment 
to the neglect of more pressing priorities. 
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The present bill remedies this by remov- 
ing all restrictions upon the use of dis- 
cretionary grants and relaxing the limi- 
tations on the portion of block grant aid 
which may be used for salary support. 

Another important innovation in this 
bill is a greatly stepped up program for 
the improvement of our correctional fa- 
cilities. Recidivism is probably the main 
contributor to our rising crime rates, and 
unless something is done to ameliorate 
the scandalous situation in which 50 to 
70 percent of those serving prison terms 
are rearrested, we will never get the 
criminal forces in this society under con- 
trol. This bill takes a step in that direc- 
tion by increasing to 75 percent the 
Federal share for grants for the con- 
struction of correctional facilities, and 
requiring that recipient institutions em- 
ploy the most modern and advanced 
personnel and program practices. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, this bill greatly 
increases the funding authorization 
for the LEAA. There has been much hue 
and cry about the need for law and order, 
and indeed there should be considering 
the enormity of the crime problem. But 
we must face the fact that a successful 
war on crime can not be financed on a 
bargain basis. Repressive laws, lack of 
police restraint, the abridgement of in- 
dividual rights and compromise of judi- 
cial process may appear as less costly 
alternatives; but in my opinion they will 
not solve the problem, and they are most 
definitely repugnant to our cherished 
values of individual liberty and constitu- 
tional government. The way to truly 
‘combat crime and restore order and 
security to our streets, parks, businesses, 
and homes is through the upgrading, 
modernizing, and professionalizing of our 
entire law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice system. As the Eisenhower Commis- 
sion pointed out, the price tag for such 
an effort will not be low; but by passing 
this measure today I think we will be 
showing that a vigorous and unrelent- 
ing effort to restore law and order is per- 
fectly compatible with the attainment of 
higher levels of Justice and the preserva- 
tion of our democratic system of in- 
dividual liberty. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. HANLEY). 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the most pressing problems our local po- 
lice departments are facing in this day 
and age is a startling decline in the per 
capita personnel engaged in law enforce- 
ment work. Most of our larger cities and 
metropolitan areas are now engaged in 
a program of early retirements after 20 
years, as a result thousands of dedi- 
cated, experienced policemen are leaving 
their respective police forces in the 
prime of their careers. I would like to see 
the Justice Department determine on a 
nationwide basis the feasibility of assist- 
ing local government in establishing po- 
lice reserve units at the community level. 

I have spent considerable time in con- 
ference with law enforcement officials in 
my hometown and I am aware of the 
acute personnel problems they are fac- 
ing. Right today, in Syracuse, N.Y., the 
police department could use 100 more 
officers. But, like most cities, Syracuse 
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does not have this kind of money on 
hand. 

My suggestion could enable the Federal 
Government to assist local police depart- 
ments in establishing a reserve pool of 
retired police officers who would be phys- 
ically capable of part-time work and 
whose talent and experience might other- 
wise stagnate. 

This is not a national police force. Nor 
would these local units be responsible 
to the Federal Government. They would 
be completely under the jurisdiction of 
their respective communities and they 
would be responsible to the police au- 
thorities in those communities. 

The staggering crime rise in our cities 
and the collateral decline in per capita 
police personnel ought to tell all but the 
most foolhardy that the cities need help. 
But I do not know of one major city in 
the country that has the wherewithal 
to cope with this problem. While it is a 
local problem, it is national in scope, 
and so we as national legislators have a 
moral and political responsibility to as- 
sist the cities in their dilemma. 

The community police reserves would 
act as supplementary manpower to our 
already beleaguered law enforcement 
personnel. They would free many of our 
cities’ younger policemen from adminis- 
trative details and a host of other para- 
police activities, while at the same time 
enabling local police departments to take 
advantage of the experience of retired 
officers who are still in the prime of life. 

In city after city policemen are retir- 
ing in their middle and late forties. They 
are still physically and mentally capable 
and they have a great deal to offer their 
communities. They should be allowed to 
share these capabilities up to age 60. Be- 
yond their natural desire to serve their 
communities, most of them, I believe, 
would enjoy remaining active in police 
work, if only on a reserve basis. 

Now it stands to reason that an incen- 
tive ought to be discussed and I am sug- 
gesting for example that a $1,200 stipend 
per year be considered in the council. 

I do not think there is a Member in 
this Chamber who is unaware of the pro- 
liferation of hard drug use and of the 
startling increase in street crimes, mug- 
gings, rape, and burglary in our urban 
and suburban areas. Nor do I think that 
anyone here fails to realize that a basic 
component in this problem is the short- 
age of police manpower. It is not the 
whole answer, to be sure, but I think my 
suggestion could go a long way toward 
a responsible solution to the situation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANLEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CELLER. I think the gentleman 
has made a very interesting suggestion. 
It is something I believe the various co- 
ordinating councils might consider seri- 
ously. I hope your message will go forth 
to these councils to the end that they 
might embrace some part if not all of 
the idea that the gentleman has just 
suggested. 

Mr. HANLEY. I thank the gentleman 
so much for his observation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
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New York (Mr. HanLEy) has consumed 
6 minutes. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. MAYNE). 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, while I 
rise in general support of this bill, there 
is one provision which it seems to me con- 
tains great peril for many States. I want 
to alert my colleagues of the House who 
are from States which do not have their 
legislatures in session at the present time 
or who will not have the legislature in 
session before next year, that there is a 
great peril, it seems to me, that they will 
be barred from participation in this pro- 
gram by reason of the paragraph which 
appears on page 4 of the bill, lines 16 
to 20, which for the first time imposes a 
requirement on the State of providing 
not less than one-fourth of the non- 
Federal funding. 

My State of Iowa is one of those which 
is in this very vulnerable situation be- 
cause our legislature is not in session and 
will not be in session until next year. 

We have an outstanding program un- 
der the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 in our State 
under the leadership of our Governor, 
Robert D. Ray. There is an excellent on- 
going program there. For example, at 
the request of Governor Ray and the 
Iowa Crime Commission, the Iowa Gen- 
eral Assembly earlier this year appropri- 
ated $300,000 for Iowa’s share of an ac- 
tion program which is upgrading the 
Iowa Narcotics Bureau, and which set up 
a new State criminalistic laboratory 
and a new State criminal conspiracy 
unit. The Iowa legislature appropriated 
$80,000 as Iowa’s share of new correc- 
tions and rehabilitations programs ad- 
ministered by the State Department of 
Social Services. An appropriation of 
$33,000 was provided by the General As- 
sembly as Iowa's share of a Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration aided 
project to revise the Criminal Code of 
Iowa. 

Separate from these efforts to provide 
State funds to match LEAA Federal 
funds for these important projects, the 
Towa General Assembly has also enacted 
legislation improving the various State 
law enforcement agencies and increas- 
ing appropriations for those agencies 
wherever it was felt necessary for the 
struggle against crime. Among the many 
State-sponsored and financed programs 
to improve law enforcement at every 
level have been schools for law-enforce- 
ment officers to train them in use of 
breath-testing devices, State schools for 
prosecutors, and other programs too 
numerous to cite in detail at this time. 
Governor Ray appointed a fine panel 
to the Iowa Crime Commission which has 
been designated the State Planning 
Agency under the basic act. It drafted 
and submitted in February an excellent 
State plan which the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration approved on 
April 21, 1970. The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration has allocated 
$2,460,000 to Iowa for the Federal share 
of action programs under this approved 
State plan, and earlier allocated $241,- 
000 for the Federal share of the cost of 
planning. 
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But now for the first time with this 
requirement in subparagraph (6) on page 
4 requires that with respect to any such 
program or project, the State must pro- 
vide not less than one-fourth of the non- 
Federal funding. This places my State, 
and I fear many other States, in consid- 
erable peril of losing any participation 
in this program whatsoever. 

I will, therefore, at the appropriate 
time, offer an amendment which will 
postpone the effect of this one-fourth 
contribution requirement for a period of 
1 year. That amendment will be on page 
4, line 20, after the word ‘‘funding,” and 
will insert the words “for each fiscal 
year ending on or after June 30, 1972.” 

If your State does not have a legisla- 
tive session this year, it may under the 
present form of this bill, H.R. 17825, if 
it is passed without amendment, be un- 
able to qualify for Federal grants under 
H.R. 17825 during the fiscal year 1971. 

The bill, as presently drafted for the 
first time requires States to provide not 
less than one-fourth of the non-Federal 
funding for law enforcement programs 
or projects. 

I have had a very urgent telegram 
from the distinguished Governor of my 
State, Robert D. Ray, saying the cost of 
a special session, or to call our legislature 
into session so they could comply with 
this requirement, would be prohibitive. 

Leaders of our State legislative body 
have advised me that this cannot be done 
retroactively next year. No possible harm 
can be done, I submit to my colleagues, 
if this particular provision requiring a 
one-fourth State contribution is deferred 
for a period of 1 year, and I therefore 
hope that this very simple, corrective 
amendment I intend to offer will have 
widespread support and can obviate what 
would be a severe blow to law enforce- 
ment in many States. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAYNE. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Iowa (Mr. KYL). 

Mr. KYL. I would like to clarify that 
a State—the State of Iowa, for instance— 
is not opposed to the idea of having State 
participation, or forcing the State to 
contribute. I know in my own case I do 
not oppose that idea or philosophy either. 
But the sole object, I repeat, in this case, 
as the gentleman has said so well, is the 
fact that if this language is left in the 
bill a number of States just will not be 
able to participate under any circum- 
stances at all. 

Mr. MAYNE. As I have stated to the 
House, Governor Ray has provided 
strong leadership in implementing the 
effective use in Iowa of Federal law en- 
forcement assistance grants under the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. In view of his fine record in 
this field, it is highly significant that I 
have just received a telegram from him 
in which he states that if this bill is 
passed today without amendment and 
goes into effect affecting the fiscal year 
which starts on Wednesday of this week, 
it is his considered judgment it will be 
impossible for Towa to continue to par- 
ticipate in this heretofore highly suc- 
cessful law enforcement program. All 
appropriations affecting the fiscal year 
1971 have already been established by 
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the legislature when it was in session ear- 
lier this year. The proposed legislation, 
H.R. 17825, would, in the opinion of my 
Governor, effectively prevent Iowa from 
participating in the crime control pro- 
gram throughout the entire fiscal year 
1971 which ends June 30, 1971. This can 
be obviated by the amendment I will offer 
postponing the 25-percent contribution 
for 1 year but not delaying the operative 
provisions of the bill in any way. 

I ask the support of my colleagues 
when this amendment is offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa for yielding me ad- 
ditional time. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAYNE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I wish to commend 
the gentleman on his statement. I believe 
that all of us are aware that Iowa has 
done a very good job under its Governor. 
I would merely like to ask a couple of 
questions of the gentleman. 

Has the State of Iowa to date appro- 
priated any funds toward their law en- 
forcement assistance program? I am just 
curious. 

Mr. MAYNE. Yes, they have. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Do you know what 
percentage those funds would represent 
as far as the total funding of the Iowa 
law enforcement assistance program? 

Mr. MAYNE. I do not have those exact 
figures available to me now, but I will 
be more than happy to get them for the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. The reason I ask is 
I think that would be most relevant, be- 
cause it may be that Iowa has appro- 
priated substantial funds that might 
come close to the requirement. 

Mr. MAYNE. But Iowa has not ap- 
propriated funds under a formula such 
as this, which for the first time imposes 
a mandatory, indispensable requirement 
for participation in the Federal program 
of 25-percent contribution. Such funds 
as our legislature has appropriated have 
been for independent law enforcement 
activities of the State of Iowa, and they 
do want to go ahead under this program 
and are perfectly willing to contribute 
25 percent, but they are unable to do so 
until the fiscal year 1972. It seems a great 
pity to me to have Iowa cut out of this 
program for the first year of the one- 
fourth requirement. And it is not just 
Iowa. I am advised there are 45 States 
that do not have sessions between now 
and next January which may be in the 
same predicament. 

I ask the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois what possible harm can 
come from deferring this one-quarter re- 
quirement for 1 year so that we can be 
sure these States will not be excluded? 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all it is my understanding the Iowa 
Legislature does meet next year. Under 
the existing program, the appropriation 
funds from the Federal Government 
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come due about May or June of our fiscal 
year, which would mean at that time, 
there would have to be matching funds 
available. This is the information given 
to me, and I hope it is correct. There are 
only two States which cannot meet this. 

Mr. MAYNE. Does the gentleman 
mean to say to me that the urgent ac- 
tion which the House takes today will 
not put one dime into the States under 
this bill until May almost a year hence? 

Is that urgent action by the Congress 
of the United States? Is that what the 
gentleman is saying? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I think that may 
very well be the case. 

Mr. MAYNE. That is a mighty slow 
timetable to take care of the urgent 
problem of crime in America today. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. But if that is true, it 
would permit the Iowa State Legislature 
to take action, and I think all but two 
of the State legislatures meet at the 
beginning of 1971. 

When I am asking these questions, I 
am not taking issue with the gentleman. 
I am trying to get information myself. I 
am interested in how these programs will 
work, and I am interested in what the 
gentleman will say. The information 
given to me was that all but two States 
will be able to meet this. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mrxkva). 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to respond to my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa, in con- 
nection with his concern about the State 
supplementing and providing a portion 
of the funds for these programs. There 
are many of us on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who would have preferred to see 
a stricter formula, which would have 
seen more of these moneys going direct- 
ly to the local governments which suf- 
fer from the bulk of the crime prob- 
lem. We yielded our proferences on the 
assurances that this kind of formula or 
approach would see to it that many 
States, including my own where the 
impact of the LEAA funds on the larger 
urban areas has been very small, will 
provide a larger portion of the funds 
to the cities where the crime problem 
is at. 

Many of us consider this the counter- 
part of the block grant program as a 
whole. It seems to me that it comes with 
ill grace from some of the Governors 
who were so enthusiastic for block grants 
to oppose requirement that these crime- 
fighting funds will go to where the crime 
problems are, namely the urban areas 
of the States. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIKVA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, when are 
the funds provided in this bill dis- 
tributed? 

Mr. MIKVA. I would yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois on the timing. It 
would seem to me they would come in at 
the end of this fiscal year, which would 
be any time after July 1. 

Mr. KAZEN. Would this be by July 1 
of next year or 1972? 

Mr. MIKVA. No. The grant comes in 
July of this year, I think the question 
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solely is the timelag involved as to when 
States put in their requests, and the lo- 
cal governments put in their requests 
and when the funds come into the par- 
ticular area for a particular project. 
ee is a timelag, but not under the 

Mr. KAZEN. For all practical purposes, 
there would be a 1-year timelag be- 
cause, as has been pointed out, very few 
of the legislatures will meet before next 
January. 

I know that if the legislature of my 
State passes an appropriation bill pro- 
viding the State’s share at the next ses- 
sion, and if that bill does not receive a 
two-third record vote, the money will not 
be available until about September of 
1971 which would mean a year’s delay in 
continuing this program. 

Mr. MIKVA. Is the gentleman aware 
his State of Texas does not provide any 
such funds? 

The States came in and said they want 
the money to come in in block grants. 
They said the block grants programs are 
going well. How are they working well 
if Texas is one of the States which does 
not provide any help to its local commu- 
nities? I would be reluctant to say that. 

Mr. KAZEN. I would be too. But I 
want this bill to be effective as soon as 
possible. Why call this an emergency 
fund measure if there is to be a 1-year 
lag before the money is to go into the 
local communities where the problem 
exists? 

Mr. MIKVA. The provisions of this bill 
go into effect immediately and if, in fact, 
Texas has been denying funds to its local 
communities with which to take advan- 
tage of the law, if that is the situation 
in Texas, then I would say that it is their 
problem to make it possible for this to be 
more immediately effective. 

That is not a problem with this bill. 
This bill will become effective July 1, 
1970. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana (Mr. BrRADEMAS). 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
latest crime statistics released by the 
FBI reveal an alarming increase in the 
incidence of serious crime in the United 
States and in my own State of Indiana. 

The national index of serious crime 
rose by 13 percent in the first 3 months 
of 1970 over the first quarter of 1969. 
In Indiana, the serious crime rate leaped 
22.4 percent in the first quarter of 1970 
over this period last year. And major 
crimes in my home community of South 
Bend rose 20 percent over the same 
interval. 

The law enforcement assistance 
amendments now before the House are 
aimed at aiding State and local police 
Officials do a more effective job of coping 
with this alarming problem. 

If we are to wage effective war on 
crime, we must do more than give lip 
service to supporting law enforcement 
authorities. 

We must provide substantial financial 
assistance for education and training of 
police officials, for building and modern- 
izing correctional facilities, and for im- 
proving all aspects of our criminal law 
system. 

The action of the judiciary committee 
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in approving $650 million in Federal 
funds for law enforcement assistance 
during fiscal year 1971 reflects a more 
realistic appraisal of the extent of the 
increasing crime problem than does the 
administration’s request for only $480 
million for the same period. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill reported by the 
judiciary committee recommends that 
a total of $3.15 billion be spent over the 
next 3 years for law enforcement assist- 
ance. In addition to the $650 million 
which the committee recommends for 
fiscal year 1971, the committee recom- 
mends expenditure of $1 billion and $1.5 
billion respectively in the following 2 
fiscal years. 

This total recommended expenditure, 
Mr. Chairman, comes close to the $3.5 
billion contained in law enforcement 
assistance legislation which I introduced 
in February. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is es- 
sential that the House pass this bill to 
prevent and control crime. 

I would also urge, Mr. Chairman, that 
prompt action and support be forthcom- 
ing for two other bills aimed at prevent- 
ing and controlling crime—the Pretrial 
Crime Reduction Act and the Correc- 
tional Services Improvement Act, bills 
which I cosponsored earlier this year. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

In the first instance, it is very essen- 
tial that the States make some allocation 
of a portion of this program. We pro- 
vide that the States shall contribute at 
least 25 percent of the non-Federal 
funds, so that the entire burden shall not 
be on the localities. 

Most of the cities and most of the 
countries are broke. Let us not forget 
that. They implored the States for help. 
The States very imperiously said “No, 
not a thin dime.” 

That cannot continue. The States 
must assume some responsibility in this 
tremendous program. There can be no 
delay. 

The amendment suggested would de- 
lay this emergency program. The crooks 
and the thieves and the muggers do not 
delay. They brook no delay. They act 
immediately on impulse. 

We should not delay. We should do 
nothing that would impede the free flow 
of funds so that we can tackle and con- 
quer this dreadful scourge, the crime 
which is besetting our Nation. 

There is talk about State legislatures 
not meeting. Only two State legislatures 
will not meet; that, Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia. But Virginia has already appropri- 
ated funds without earmarking them 
necessarily, which can be used for this 
very purpose under the terms of this 
bill. The only State, really, that is left 
is Kentucky. 

Most States have interim appropria- 
tions. They make appropriations for con- 
tingency funds that can be used for 
emergency purposes. 

We cannot be stymied here because 
of some archaic provisions of the States. 
We have to go forward with this pro- 
gram. There should be no delay. I hope 
any amendment that involves delay will 
be decisively voted down. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. I should like to point out 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee that those of us who support 
this amendment are not asking for de- 
lay in the program proceeding. We are 
only asking that the mandatory require- 
ment that the State contribute one- 
fourth be deferred for 1 year, because 
we believe it is impossible for many 
States to comply with that requirement. 

Mr. CELLER. But the effect will be 
delay, d-e-l-a-y. I cannot see it any other 
way. 

For that reason, I will vigorously ob- 
ject to any amendment of that charac- 
ter. Let the States devise something. 
Why should one State or two States or 
three States stymie this program? Let 
the States rise to their duty here. Let 
the States really understand, and the 
State legislatures really understand, how 
gigantic and how perilous the fiscal 
problems of local governments are. 

There should be no delay. This 
amendment should be decisively voted 
down when it comes before us. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

I have a doubtful feeling about the 
postponement which is sought in this 
case. While we are not now debating the 
amendment, I would have great hesi- 
tancy and reluctance in delaying such 
provision of this legislation for 1 year. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
skilled in the knowledge of the law in 
Iowa and I do not want to leave the 
slightest impression that I know what 
the law of Iowa is. However, I would find 
it hard to believe that the State of Iowa 
could not take advantage of a grant from 
the Federal Government pursuant to a 
law that was passed in June or July or 
August when that legislature met in 
January the following year and could 
then proceed with appropriations in the 
regular course. 

I do, however, think I know what the 
law is in my State. In my State the legis- 
lature meets in odd years. That meaus 
sometime on or before the 10th of Janu- 
ary of 1971 the legislature of the State 
of Ohio will meet. They can appropriate 
money immediately thereafter to meet 
requirements that will occur immedi- 
ately or during the biennium. 

Mr. Chairman, if the States could not 
take advantage of grant-in-aid pro- 
grams of the Federal Government such 
as the LEAA program with this provision 
then we would not have had the success 
in so many programs that were enacted 
into law at the Federal level in the last 
30 years. 

I do not see how the State of Iowa 
could fail to benefit if they moved 
promptly after the legislature convened 
in 1971. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ). 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the very distinguished chairman 
of the committee for yielding to me, 
principally to ask some questions. 

On page 4 of the bill, line 10, section 
303, it reads: 


(5) Section 303 is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence thereof the following 
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new sentence: “No State plan shall be ap- 
proved unless the Administration finds that 
the plan provides for the allocation of an 
adequate share of assistance to deal with law 
enforcement problems in areas of high crime 
incidence.” 


The question I wish to direct to the 
chairman with respect to this particular 
amendment is this: Was this amend- 
ment born of the need that apparently 
is reflected in the experiences that some 
of us have had in some States where we 
do have areas of recognized high inci- 
dence of crime but have been unable for 
one reason or another to get State agen- 
cies to allocate the proportionate amounts 
of money? Will this amendment take care 
of that? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes indeed. We had very 
concrete evidence brought before the 
committee that in innumerable instances 
where there was a high incidence of crime 
there was not sufficient attention paid 
by the State planning agency with ref- 
erence to the allocation of funds. They 
were woefuly and inadequately treated 
in that regard. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. I compliment the 
chairman and his committee for taking 
care of this through this amendment. 
And, I take this opportunity to express 
myself in favor of the adoption of this 
measure and to compliment the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Washington (Mr. ADAMS). 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the Chairman for 
yielding to me and I rise in support of 
H.R. 17825—the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Street Act Amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, I particularly want to 
compliment the committee for having 
raised the amount of money from the 
original request of $493 million to over 
$650 million. 

Many of us feel that it should have 
been even a higher figure than that. 
However, we are very pleased that the 
committee has gone this far. 

I think also that the committee is to be 
complimented upon seeing to it that an 
allocation is being made for the correc- 
tional institutions in the various States. 
They are in a deplorable condition. In 
my opinion we will find in the course of 
the next 2 or 3 years that unless the 
moneys do go to these institutions we will 
have a continuing series of scandals, par- 
ticularly in State institutions which 
might be called correctional institutions 
but which do not function as such. 

It is also my hope that the proposed 
amendment to shift the National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement to the Depart- 
ment of Justice will be defeated and 
further that the committee requirement 
that State funds be used to sustain the 
local communities to the extent of 25 
percent of the matching funds will be 
upheld. 

Many of us felt originally that Federal 
money should go directly to the local law 
enforcement agencies and to the local 
communities because this is where the 
problem must be met. If the State is going 
to run the program through block grants 
to the States, then the State should 
contribute. 

I might further point out that we have 
to have some vehicle to require the State 
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to contribute to this program because 
there is a great area, namely, the cor- 
rectional institutions and the courts, 
which are often under State control and 
of course we must expect that the States 
are going to take up this part of the 
burden of handling the problem of crime. 

I think the committee has done an ex- 
cellent job. This, actually, is far and 
away the most important anticrime bill 
of the entire year. It is the one that deals 
with crime at the local level in the com- 
munities and the cities where the mug- 
gings and attacks take place on the 
streets. This is the only program which 
the Federal Government has for sending 
substantial amounts of money to the lo- 
cal level in order to assist the local com- 
munities in their fight against crime. We 
spend most of the Federal efforts on other 
very difficult areas of Government and 
have not devoted enough in handling the 
problem of crime because law enforce- 
ment is a local function. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we will move 
very quickly in future years under this 
program toward matching the $5 billion 
in local expenditures presently being 
made. Then we will begin to really do 
something about home and street crime. 

I thank the chairman very much for 
yielding to me. I hope the bill passes in 
the form in which it has been presented 
to the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
GUDE). 

Mr. GUDE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. Mr. Chairman, I commend the 
Judiciary Committee for its excellent 
work in increasing and refining the pro- 
gram authorized for the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration. I have 
followed the activities of the LEAA in 
Maryland and the Washington metro- 
politan area with great interest. Assist- 
ance has been granted for projects as 
varied as the needs of the system of 
criminal justice. Chief among these needs 
are the requirements for better training 
for personnel in the field of criminal 
justice, modern management of law en- 
forcement institutions, and better tech- 
niques for the correction or treatment of 
offenders. 

In the field of personnel, LEAA funds 
assist students enrolled in the criminal 
justice curriculum at Montgomery Col- 
lege in my district. At the State level, a 
prosecutor training coordinator is being 
established to upgrade standards of per- 
formance by all Maryland State prose- 
cutors. On the management side, the 
International Association of Police Chiefs 
has received support for its pioneering 
work in analysis and promotion of ad- 
vanced police administration and opera- 
tion. Maryland is participating with the 
help of LEAA in Project Search, a dem- 
onstration project to test the feasibility 
of a computerized criminal information 
system for easy access to offender rec- 
ords. The new Narcotics Treatment 
Agency in the District of Columbia has 
received a substantial grant for its im- 
portant work. 

The research arm of LEAA, the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and 
Criminal Justice has awarded grants for 
research in neglected fields such as the 
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problem of student violence in higher 
education, and the special problems of 
an urban judicial system. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
committee has approved a new grant 
program to improve correctional facili- 
ties, as recommended by the administra- 
tion. The President’s Task Force on Pris- 
oner Rehabilitation recently reported 
that there are plenty of promising new 
ideas in the field of corrections, but very 
few of them have been tested or im- 
plemented for lack of funds. What 
money is spent on corrections now goes 
almost exclusively for custody and ad- 
ministration. Nothing has been left for 
the critical personnel requirements that 
must be met for rehabilitation of of- 
fenders. As the task force recommended, 
Federal funds to aid in upgrading cor- 
rectional systems should help encour- 
age cooperation among communities or 
States where joint facilities would be 
convenient and efficient. 

I have read the committee’s report 
on these amendments with a feeling of 
optimism. By and large, the States and 
localities have responded with new ef- 
forts to deal with crime. We have not 
yet seen dramatic results in only 2 
years, but I think the LEAA and cooper- 
ating States and communities have laid 
some of the groundwork for solid prog- 
ress in the seventies. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL). 

Mr. RANDALL. I thank the chairman 
for yielding some time to make some 
inquiries. It goes without saying I will 
support the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act extension as provided by H.R. 17825. 
However, I must observe that in my 
home city of Independence, Mo., which 
is a city of 110,000 population, our 
chief of police has had very serious dif- 
ficulty in receiving a grant, As a matter 
of fact, as channeled through the State, 
our city has received almost nothing. 

My inquiry is whether this extension 
of the act will provide some safeguards 
built in which allow for some right of 
appeal. 

The problem is somewhat as follows: 
Independence is a suburb. Those who 
commit crimes come from the big city 
to the west, Kansas City, Mo. The 
criminal comes into our city, commits 
an offense and proceeds to get away. 
Later the criminal may be apprehended 
for some other crime in Kansas City, 
Mo. The record shows no crime was 
committed in Independence, which is not 
the true situation. Because the criminal 
is prosecuted in Kansas City, Mo., 
the suburb city is denied grants for 
training and other purposes because sta- 
tistics erroneously indicate we do not 
have a high crime incidence. I wonder if 
the distinguished chairman could address 
himself to that problem? 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I believe we had a great deal of 
discussion along those lines, in the course 
of 12 days of hearings on this legislation. 
The bill does provide that areas of high 
incidence of crime deserve an adequate 
share of assistance. But that does not 
preclude aid being given to other areas. 
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I think the gentleman need have no ap- 
prehension on that score. 

Mr. RANDALL. I am grateful for the 
assurances of the chairman. 

Notwithstanding the fact remains 
that there is a definite need for a better 
definition to establish some kind of 
standard of what constitutes an “ade- 
quate share of assistance” as set out in 
H.R. 17825. It is my understanding that 
there will be an abandonment of the geo- 
graphical-population basis. Instituted in 
its place will be a new formula based on 
need. I suppose this means there is not 
much of a change, in fact, because the 
areas of high crime incidence are also the 
areas of large population. If that is true, 
then this amendment is more a change 
in form that in substance. 

Mr. Chairman, we all know too well 
that there is a high crime incidence in 
the high population areas. The complaint 
from our suburban area has been that 
the places with a high density of popula- 
tion receive all the funds and the other 
areas receive none. Certainly this is un- 
fair and unrealistic, because a criminal 
pays no attention to political subdivi- 
sions or boundaries of a city which ac- 
tually appear only on a piece of paper 
which we call a map or by a small city 
limits sign at the side of a road. Certain- 
ly policemen in the suburbs should be 
just as well trained and equipped to ap- 
prehend and overtake those who have 
committed a crime and are making a 
getaway as those who have chased them 
out of the big city, Many times the hide- 
away for hoodlums is beyond the perim- 
eter of the city, or out in the suburbs. 
Many criminals hole up in the rural 
areas. In the past few years, under State 
allocation the lions’ share has been al- 
located to the big cities to the almost 
complete neglect of the smaller cities in 
the suburbs and rural areas. 

I am hopeful that a way may be found 
in order that the Federal funding to 
the smaller communities may be in- 
creased either by better State allocation 
or some way provided for an appeal to 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration of the Department of Justice. 
There should be some kind of safeguard 
or, put differently, a right of appeal, 
from the interpretation of what consti- 
tutes an adequate share of assistance. 
Even under the new act such a phrase 
may be too vague and open to too many 
different interpretations. I am hopeful 
that the new distribution procedures will 
be more responsible to the law enforce- 
ment needs of small cities. Certainly it 
could not be any less responsive than at 
present based upon the record of alloca- 
tion to many of our smaller cities in the 
2 years just passed. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall listen very care- 
fully to any proposed amendments that 
may be offered providing for specific al- 
locations that may be helpful to our 
smaller cities. 

Let us not forget that law enforce- 
ment is not keyed to some boundary as it 
appears on a map. Law enforcement is a 
matter of preventing the violation of law 
if possible and then most certainly appre- 
hending and punishing the offender. Cer- 
tainly none of these activities by enforce- 
ment officials fit nicely into geographical 
boundaries. 
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Mr. Chairman, while H.R. 17825 needs 
some changes, it is most encouraging 
that the effort is being made to extend 
the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 for a period of 3 years, and in- 
clude some much needed amendments to 
the 1968 act. I know we are all grateful 
to the committee for its increased ap- 
propriations to $650 million for fiscal 
year 1971. It should have been higher. 
Law enforcement should enjoy a very 
high priority among our expenditures; $1 
billion for fiscal year 1972 is not too high 
a figure considering the thousands of 
allocations for the use of these funds. 
While $144 billion for fiscal year 1973 
may be subject to question, it should be 
remembered that this is an authoriza- 
tion bill and experience gained through 
the intervening years will indicate the 
needs for the actual appropriation. It is 
a privilege to support H.R. 17825. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to our 
distinguished Speaker, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack). 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill is a marked step in the right 
direction. It is a bill to attack crime on 
the local level through the State and 
local police enforcement agencies, and it 
is, indeed, a recognition of the fact that 
97 or 98 percent of all crimes are local in 
nature, and about 2 percent of the crime, 
certainly not more than 3 percent of the 
crimes, relate to Federal criminal stat- 
utes. 

So this is a bill that is of vital impor- 
tance, and will be after it becomes law, 
and is administered effectively—and I 
am not making an observation with re- 
gard to what administration might be in 
power, because we all know that we can 
pass the most effective law in a certain 
field or activity, and if it is not adminis- 
tered effectively it does not meet the ob- 
jectives that the Congress has in mind 
and the objectives that are capable of 
being achieved under the law, or under 
the bill once it is enacted into law. 

I also want to say a few words for 
some forgotten people, and they are very 
important people in connection with the 
safety of you and me, and all Americans. 
I want to say a few words about the 
members of the various police depart- 
ments throughout the country. 

We do not hear too much about them. 
They are called names by some who want 
to use insulting references about them, 
and to downgrade them. I can remember 
when I was a kid we called them “cops,” 
but this was not a derisive reference. 
Most of the police officers I knew, when 
they caught some of us stealing a ride 
on a streetcar, would give us a good, swift 
kick where we felt it. And this we pre- 
ferred, rather than have them report the 
incident to our parents, because then we 
would get a more severe punishment at 
home. 

I also remember as a kid that police 
Officers were judges in the first in- 
stance—as they are today. The role of a 
pones officer is more than enforcing the 

W. 

In a sense he is a judge in the first in- 
stance, if somebody commits a misde- 
meanor which may not be serious, of 
whether to report it to his parents and 
let them know or bring them into court 
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where the youngster might get a record 
which he will carry throughout his life. 
So the role of a police officer is more 
than that of wearing a uniform and en- 
forcing the law. 

Where would we be without them? 
If we did not have police enforcement 
agencies and police officers, there would 
be chaos. In every hamlet and in every 
city and in every part of our country. 

I think if public officials would speak 
up more in support of our police de- 
partments, it would stimulate them to 
carry out their duties and to enforce 
the law. I cannot conceive of anything 
that is more discouraging to a police 
officer or to the police department than 
a situation where one who enforces the 
law immediately becomes the defendant 
and is charged with police brutality or 
some other charge. 

So it is my purpose today to say 4 
few words for the man who wears the 
uniform. None of us is perfect—and cer- 
tainly they are not perfect. But their 
devotion to duty is about as near perfect 
as any human agency can be—remem- 
bering the tens and tens of thousands of 
police officers and other enforcement 
officers who work on the Federal, State, 
and local levels. f 

We cannot ignore the fact that there is 
widespread fear throughout the country 
because of crime. That fear is in the 
minds of our womenfolk and naturally 
and properly so. When our womenfolk 
are in fear that fear is transmitted to our 
loved ones, our wives and children, if 
one is blessed with children. 

I know every morning when I leave 
the hotel, I say to Mrs. McCormack, 
“Mother, put the double lock on the 
door.” I do not like to say that. Then I 
say, “Do not open the door unless you 
know it is the voice of someone who 
might be knocking,” like one of the boys 
who has been working there for years 
and who has become sort of a member 
of the family. 

So we are dealing with that fear— 
widespread fear. Such widespread fear 
can bring about mass frustration. Mass 
frustration can be harmful to the very 
institutions of our Government. We have 
seen it happen in other countries. 

I think some of us should say a good 
word for the man who wears the police 
uniform—this is the right and construc- 
tive thing to do and we should encourage 
it. I think if people in public life would 
let it be known that they are going to 
enforce the law and want the law en- 
forced, and then back up the police offi- 
cers, it would have a tendency to reduce 
crime. 

So far as I am concerned, as Speaker 
of the House, about 3 or 4 years ago, there 
was a mass march where they were going 
to come up on the Hill. These were not 
people acting emotionally—these were 
people with trained minds—cold and cal- 
culating minds. They were going to 
march up to Capitol Hill in Washington 
from all over the country. They had their 
battle plans prepared. They were going 
to march up the Hill and take over the 
House of Representatives. They were 
called the “Unrepresented Congress’”— 
they always have a high sounding name. 
They were going to take over this very 
Chamber. If they had taken it over, even 
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if they took it over for a minute, they 
would be taking over a part of our Gov- 
ernment. 

I wish their plans had been for the 
Senate, then it would not have directly 
been my job as Speaker but it would have 
been the job of the Vice President or of 
the leadership over there, to cope with 
that problem. But it was the House of 
Representatives. I had several meetings 
with the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp) and other leaders. 

They included the Attorney General, 
representatives of the FBI, representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Police and our 
own police. I gave the Chief of Police 
three instructions and they stand today. 
They will stand until I leave as the 
Speaker: 

First, I shall not stand for defiance of 
the law; 

Second, I expect the police to enforce 
the law; 

Third, and most important, I will back 
you up. 

Those are the instructions that I gave 
on that occasion, and those are the in- 
structions that the Chief of Police of our 
Police Department have to this very min- 
ute, so far as I am concerned as Speaker, 
and I apologize to no one. When we have 
a breakdown of law tyranny starts; 
there is a direct attack upon the insti- 
tutions of the Government that we love 
and that we believe in. 

So today I am thinking of those thou- 
sands of men who have wives, families, 
and children. When they are murdered, 
their wives and children suffer keenly 
the anguish of the death of a loved one. 
Today, talking extemporaneously, I 
want to say a few words for the police 
and the enforcement agencies of our 
Government, Federal, State, and local, 
with the hope that public officials will 
back them up when they enforce the 
law and not put the police officer in the 
position of feeling that he is the de- 
fendant instead of the man who is 
arrested. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey (Mr. RODINO). 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today to express my strong support for 
H.R. 17825, the bill developed by the Ju- 
diciary Committee to extend and im- 
prove the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

You can readily appreciate my con- 
cern and interest in this legislation, for 
I am a resident of the city of Newark, 
N.J., which unhappily was listed by the 
FBI in the crime index of cities with 
populations of over 250,000 as first. 

In developing the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act 2 years ago, 
we fully recognized that the crimes 
which most concern all Americans are 
local in nature and properly the respon- 
sibility of local and State law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

Homicide, robbery, rape, aggravated 
assault—these constitute an insidious 
menace that spreads through every 
street and every alley in every neighbor- 
hood, forcing people to determine their 
activities not by choice or desirability 
but by fear. They have, in effect, se- 
verely limited the lives of our citizens, 
and particularly those who live in the 
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urban areas, where the threat of crime 
is greatest. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act was established to provide 
desperately needed financial assistance 
to aid local and State police in carrying 
out law enforcement and criminal jus- 
tice programs to bring under control the 
street crime which is of such immediate 
and terrifying concern to us all. 

The beginnings made so far have been 
impressive. 

In New Jersey, with the small amount 
of action grant money—$860,000—made 
available last year some very worthwhile 
programs were undertaken, including 
one that took a narcotics education proj- 
ect directly into the schools, another 
that sought to improve the response 
time of police to radioed calls and one 
that enabled the State police to hold a 
unique school on organized crime. 

A large sum of the initial year’s funds 
went to implement the “ALERT” System 
(Allied Law Enforcement Radio Tie), a 
portable radio system reserved for emer- 
gency use and operating on the same 
frequency regardless of location, that 
implements a prime recommendation of 
three special commissons: the 1967 
President’s Crime Commission, the 1968 
Kerner Commission and the 1968 Lilley 
Commission in New Jersey. I was de- 
lighted to learn that a $100,000 discre- 
tionary grant has been approved, for the 
12-month period beginning July 1, 1970, 
to expand the project. The grant will 
extend this emergency communication 
system to eight additional sites, an ex- 
pansion which is necessary to keep pace 
with the changing pattern and nature 
of civil disorders, Also, an “ALERT” 
radio system coordinating control cen- 
ter will be developed and installed in 
the New Jersey State Police Division 
Headquarters. 

However, with the limited funds avail- 
able 21 applications had to be denied. 

Thus, it is imperative that we approve 
this legislation to increase funds for use 
under the act, particularly in view of 
projected multiyear plans which must 
be submitted by the States. 

This legislation is also urgently needed 
to make law enforcement assistance 
more directly responsive to the needs of 
high crime areas and to insure more lo- 
cal community participation in the plan- 
ning and expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of 
other areas of crime which need assist- 
ance, and I am glad to say that Judici- 
ary Subcommittee No. 5, of which I am 
a member, is now holding hearings on 
proposals to deal with organized crime. 

However, overriding all problems is 
the menace of street crime. It must be 
eradicated if we are to have a free and 
safe society and not a nation of terri- 
fied individuals scuttling in fear between 
work and home, and living behind locks 
and bars. 

I believe the bill before us will greatly 
improve the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act so it will more effec- 
tively and expeditiously provide the aid 
our law enforcement officials through- 
out the country most desperately re- 
quire, I urge its unanimous approval. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RODINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUNT. I take this occasion to 
commend the dean of the New Jersey 
delegation, Mr. Roprno, for his remarks, 
and I want to add my voice in support 
of this bill. Many of you know that the 
State of New Jersey has been in the 
newspapers consistently for the past 3 
or 4 months on matters of criminal ac- 
tivity. They are beginning to clean up 
some sectors that have needed it for a 
number of years. 

They are beginning to clean up some 
sectors that have needed correction for 
a number of years. This bill would be 
of tremendous assistance to New Jersey. 
I can think of no other place which is 
more or less a bedroom for a criminal 
element who come in there to live but 
who ply their nefarious trades else- 
where in addition to New Jersey. 

This is not a true New Jersey picture 
per se, because many of the people who 
move into our State and who have come 
in there have done so because we have 
been unable to trace their previous ac- 
tivities by name and description very 
rapidly, but we do have that situation 
staring us in the face. 

We have excellent police departments, 
in fact, some of the finest are in our 
cities, but they have been handicapped, 
and we need some bloc grants. We need 
all the support we can get. 

When New Jersey comes to face the 
test financially and we look at the situa- 
tion as far as the Federal levies are con- 
cerned, we must take note of the fact 
that New Jersey is the No. 1 con- 
tributor, and we pay more money into 
the Federal Government to get back a 
Federal dollar than any other State in 
the Nation. 

This bill will mean the difference in 
handling the criminal element properly, 
in getting better training for our police 
departments, and in getting better 
equipment which they need so badly. 

Last, but not least, I am hopeful it will 
enable us to get the support we need, and 
perhaps to get the judiciary to work 
more than 4 or 5 hours a day for more 
than 4 or 5 days a week, so we can get 
our backlog cleaned up. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. BIAGGI). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, before I comment on 
the bill, I want in behalf of the police of 
the Nation, having represented the 
policemen as I have been nationwide for 
a number of years, to extend my heartfelt 
thanks and commendation to the Speak- 
er of the House for his very warm and 
laudatory and pertinent remarks. 

He recounted an incident that oc- 
curred here a few years ago, at a time 
when there was a threat by a group to 
unlawfully take over possession of the 
House of Representatives. He spoke to 
the Chief of Police, ordered him to en- 
force the law, and gave him the authority 
to do so. Eyen more important, he as- 
sured him that he would sustain the offi- 
cer in his actions. That element of trust 
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and support, Mr. Speaker, is what 
has been lacking over the last sev- 
eral decades throughout this country. 
That element is, in my judgment, the 
prime cause of the conditions that we 
find today in our Nation. The public offi- 
cials of the Nation have abdicated their 
responsibility—if not completely, at least 
they permitted an erosion of their re- 
sponsibility. Imperceptibly but inexor- 
ably, they permitted their authority to 
erode, and that reflected itself on the 
police. The police today find themselves 
in a position where they are required to 
enforce the law from, not a single stand- 
ard, but a multistandard base. The end 
result is confusion in the ranks. 

What makes the situation even more 
disastrous is that there is confusion 
among the people. We had a perfect 
illustration of that in the city of New 
York. We have it still to this day. I am 
a product of that police department, 
having retired after 23 years of service, 
and I am proud of it as any policeman 
would be, but I know the conditions, and 
those of us who have viewed it over the 
past few years know the disaster that 
has resulted. This bill would provide ad- 
ditional moneys, but moneys are but a 
single step of what should be a multi- 
faceted approach on the part of all re- 
sponsible officials in authority. 

I suggest strongly that the authorities 
look to their responsibility and dis- 
charge it properly. They are wrong in 
their belief that making concessions or 
taking backward steps or relinquishing 
the old standards will help. There has 
been fruitless compromise with a prin- 
ciple that brooks no such action. 

Let me tell the Members this attitude 
is a fallacy; they believe they are paying 
tribute or at least making concessions to 
the minority groups. That is the least the 
minority groups wish. They want law 
enforcement. I know during the last 
presidential campaign there was vola- 
tile and hostile rhetoric throughout the 
country. I understood it. 

I understood why the minority groups 
resented the law and order slogan—it 
was only because it assumed an evil con- 
notation. Right after the election, and 
following the time when the rhetoric 
subsided, the minority groups themselves 
vigorously solicited public officials for 
law enforcement, and they, themselves, 
assumed vigilante positions in order to 
provide safety in the streets for their 
women and children. 

Yes, it was in the very heart of Har- 
lem, in my town. And that is only a sam- 
ple. In my judgment it is typical of what 
is occurring all across the Nation. 

One can go to Philadelphia, where 
there is a tremendous police commission- 
er, who assumed a firm position. He gave 
no quarter. Despite the fact that there 
was great resistance at the outset, with 
the passage of time and the display of a 
fair and equitable enforcement of law, 
the minority groups accepted it and said, 
“This man is fair; he is firm but he is 
fair.” 

That is the answer. We can provide all 
the money we want in the Congress, but 
unless that money is properly utilized, 
unless the public officials in positions of 
authority assume a firm, honest, and 
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forthright position and commitment to 
professional law enforcement, the money 
will be wasted. 

I suggest very strongly that we listen 
carefully to the words given by the 
Speaker this afternoon. He said it in very 
simple terms. It was simply stated, but 
it is profound in its results. It is pro- 
found in its results. 

We should give the police officers the 
authority and the support that they de- 
serve, and they will manifest their dedi- 
cation in a good, honest to goodness law 
enforcement fashion, with the result be- 
ing that the people of the Nation will 
benefit. 

There will be a diminution of fear, be- 
cause there will be an increase in the 
respect the people have for police offi- 
cers—not just the law abiding, but also 
the lawless. There will be a rededication 
and a renewed effort on the basis of this 
knowledge, which will only naturally re- 
sult in more productive police officers— 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIAGGI. I am privileged to yield 
to the distinguished Speaker of the 
House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I should like to 
make another observation. 

As we study history down through the 
ages, we find that eternal effort and 
struggle toward the establishment of a 
government of laws as distinguished from 
a government of men. Where law ceases, 
tyranny starts; there is no question 
about it. 

Whether it is in my office, with a gang 
takeover, or in this Chamber, in a town, 
in a city, in a State, in a college or uni- 
versity, or in the Nation it is the same. 

It seems strange to me that those who 
call themselves liberals—I am a progres- 
sive, with a better liberal-progressive 
record than most of the liberals and as 
good as any of them—do not realize that 
where law ceases tyranny starts. That is 
just the entire opposite of what mankind 
has been fighting for for countless gen- 
erations—for centuries, in fact—the 
emancipation from absolutism in gov- 
ernment and the establishment of a gov- 
ernment of laws as distinguished from a 
government of men. 

I agree with what the gentleman from 
New York has said. What we have said is 
fundamental. It goes to the very exist- 
ence of democratic institutions of gov- 
ernment, 

Mr. BIAGGI. I thank the Speaker. 

Furthermore, it is the type of law en- 
forcement that we require from our 
police officers that is involved. That is 
where this money becomes essential. Po- 
lice officers today do not need solely po- 
lice training per se as we have known it. 
Today they need a new perspective. They 
have it in many places throughout the 
Nation, but there should be a greater 
emphasis on community relationships, on 
human relationships with people. 

In the process of law enforcement and 
in the process of this training the deep- 
rooted prejudicies of man must be 
eliminated. 

I say this because without the elimina- 
tion of those prejudices there is the fear 
that they will manifest themselves under 
some adverse conditions. That is where 
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we have the difficulty between the races 
and the difficulty between the different 
ethnic groups. We have conditions today 
in the city of New York that point this 
up. We have Unity Day where Americans 
of Italian origin complain about alleged 
intimidation and harassment and group 
guilt by association. They suggest that 
this is a matter of policy. I went there 
today and spoke in order to bring this 
matter into focus, because in my judg- 
ment it is not a matter of policy any- 
where in the Nation or in any department 
within the Nation but is just a matter of 
human failure on the part of some in- 
dividuals. I know administrators, when 
they learn of this, proceed with discipli- 
nary action or try to correct the condi- 
tion in some manner as they should. But 
the fact is that this exists. Now, whether 
it be against Americans of Italian origin, 
blacks, Puerto Ricans, Irish, Germans, or 
any other group is not the point. If it is 
against any individual, it is wrong. No 
police department, if it examines itself 
closely, can absolve itself completely of 
any blame for these practices. They are 
all a little guilty. But it is not as a mat- 
ter of policy but, rather, on the basis of 
an individual’s conduct and mentality. 

Mr. Chairman, this is where this 
money should be spent—in training, 
training, because without decent human 
relationships then ordinary police actions 
become a secondary matter. 

We are living now in the age of civil 
rights—the civil rights of all people in 
every field. I could not emphasize the im- 
portance of this bill today any more than 
this. I am not sure that it provides 
enough, but I believe it is a step in the 
right direction. If we can train our peo- 
ple philosophically and psychologically 
in connection with their responsibility to 
their fellow men, to the people they 
supervise, if you will, and whose protec- 
tion they are charged with, if you can do 
that substantially, then we will have 
made a great stride toward providing 
our people in this country a little more 
and help the cities in some measure with 
their fiscal difficulties. 

(Mr. EDWARDS of California (at the 
reauest of Mr. CELLER) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am one of the cosponsors of 
H.R.17825 which continues the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act en- 
acted in 1968. Judiciary Subcommittee 
No. 5 held extensive hearings on this bill. 
Although there are some provisions in 
the legislation which I would like 
changed, generally it is a good bill and I 
intend to support it. 

The increasing crime rate in the United 
States is an important subject and an 
issue that must be faced squarely. The 
increasing crime rate is a menacing cloud 
darkening the Nation. It takes many 
shapes, has many causes, and will re- 
quire many solutions. I think we would 
agree that the rate of increase is intoler- 
able—that it must be reversed. That we 
cannot accept an America where cities 
must close down at night because of 
muggings, housebreakings, rapes, rob- 
beries and other acts of violence. It is 
traditional in America that the task of 
controlling crime is the responsibility of 
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local and State governments. This is the 
way it should be. Local peopie should run 
their own affairs wherever it is possible 
and this most emphatically includes run- 
ning the police departments and courts. 

There is a Federal role, however, and 
it is critically significant. The Federal 
sector provides a model to State and local 
police and courts. Increasingly and 
rightly so, more money is going to the 50 
States to help local governments beef 
up their police departments, courts and 
correctional systems. 

The Omnibus Crime Control Act of 
1968 was a giant step forward in the Na- 
tion’s fight against crime. In the 2 years 
since the act was signed into law, Federal 
anticrime expenditures have doubled. It 
is estimated the Federal Government will 
spend $1.257 billion on crime control dur- 
ing fiscal year 1971. Some 41 percent of 
that will go to State and local jurisdic- 
tions, compared with 16 percent in fiscal 
1969. By any standard, that is a very 
substantial commitment to local crime- 
fighting efforts and undoubtedly a wel- 
come relief to local jurisdictions caught 
in the bind between burgeoning crime 
Statistics and voter resistance to prop- 
erty tax increases. But the important 
thing is not the dollars involved so much 
as the recognition and acceptance of 
Federal responsibility for helping to make 
our streets safe for all citizens. Tradi- 
tionally, this has been a local responsi- 
bility, but it is obvious that local jurisdic- 
tions can no longer carry the burden 
alone and that they will lose ground 
steadily in the fight against crime unless 
they receive more Federal help. It is a 
new role for the Federal Government. We 
are sailing in uncharted waters and must 
feel our way cautiously. We have made 
a good beginning. The bill before us to- 
day takes off from this good beginning 
and deserves support. 

Quick, fair criminal justice, rehabili- 
tation, elimination of the social and eco- 
nomic causes of crime and adequate law 
enforcement are the cornerstones of the 
solution to crime in the streets. Of all the 
activities within the process of criminal 
justice, corrections has by far the great- 
est potential to reduce crime. The reason 
is clear. Probably four-fifths of all se- 
rious crime is committed by repeaters, 
criminal persons convicted before by 
crime. At least half of these people could 
have been rehabilitated and most of the 
others kept from harm's way. But we fail 
to even try. Ninety-five percent of every 
dollar that we spend in penology is for 
custody. Five cents is for rehabilitation 
and crime reduction. We manufacture 
crime in the prisons and jails of Amer- 
ica. Little wonder we suffer so much 
crime. 

I am therefore pleased that H.R. 17825 
increases the amount for correction, pro- 
bation, and parole to 25 percent of the 
appropriated funds. At present, the bulk 
of the funds has been committed to en- 
forcement—crime laboratories, equip- 
ment, automation, and so forth. It should 
be self-evident that this use of funds will 
provide only short-term gains. A broader 
use of the funds is essential if long- 
lasting results are to be achieved. 

Finally, the controversy over block 
grant awards to the States continues. 
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While the block grant concept appears 
to be entrenched, at least for the mo- 
ment, alternatives should be considered. 
The figures of the A.C.LR. indicate that 
many urban centers with disproportion- 
ately high crime indices, are not receiv- 
ing a proportionate share of funds. In 
California, the San Francisco bay area 
cities of Oakland and San Francisco re- 
ceived only 23.4 and 15 percent, re- 
spectively, of the fiscal year 1969 funds 
they would have gotten if funds had been 
distributed according to crime index, 
while Los Angeles received 122.1 percent 
of the amount by crime index. The dis- 
tribution of funds in California was 
patently unfair and needs a close re- 
examination. If the block grant concept 
was responsible for this malapportion- 
ment, it should be carefully reexamined. 

Another weak point of the block grant 
approach to funding is the proportion of 
funds that went to nonurban areas. 
Crime in the streets is predominantly, 
overwhelmingly an urban problem and 
if the act fails to acknowledge this fact 
it is in serious need of amendment, 

Crime is a stubborn problem. There is 
no easy or cheap way, no tough talk, no 
repressive action that will cause it to 
vanish. Crime tarnishes the quality of 
life in America today. 

H.R. 17825 is a major step in the right 
direction but it is not enough. It will 
take strong leadership on a national 
scale, determined efforts and vast re- 
sources to reduce crime. We must dedi- 
cate ourselves to this aim. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON). 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
bill. I want to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
the members of the committee for the 
thoughtful and constructive improve- 
ments that have been added by this legis- 
lation to the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

I believe that the 1968 act undoubtedly 
was a milestone in the development of 
effective law enforcement in this coun- 
try. I believe the additions that have been 
made in this bill represent a very sig- 
nificant additional forward step in this 
critical area. I particularly appreciate 
the fact that the committee is now 
making the requirement that State plans 
must provide for the allocation of an 
adequate share of assistance to deal with 
law enforcement problems in all areas of 
high crime incidence. I think this is an 
improvemeut that is very helpful in con- 
nection with State planning for law en- 
forcement. I am proud of the fact that 
the committee is continuing to empha- 
size through its legislation the im- 
portance of training and of the availa- 
bility of training to the officer out in the 
precincts and across the country. I hap- 
pen to believe that the National Police 
Academy operated by the FBI is a great 
institution, but it has always been ex- 
tremely limited in the number of officers 
able to take advantage of it and able to 
benefit from it. It has simply not been 
able numerically to do the job of training 
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that is needed across this country if we 
are going to have effective law enforce- 
ment. I think that this bill is a step fur- 
ther in that direction, and I want to 
congratulate the committee again for a 
fine piece of work and express my full 
support of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
TAYLOR). 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
rise in support of this legislation which 
is designed to assist in providing better 
law enforcement by increasing Federal 
appropriations for training and equipping 
police departments, sheriff's depart- 
ments, and other law enforcement agen- 
cies in our Nation. It should assist States 
and local units of government in control- 
ling crime and violence and improving 
the quality of criminal justice. 

We do not want a Federal police de- 
partment. Hitler had one. We see danger 
in it; but this aid to the States, counties, 
and cities is badly needed. A section in 
a recent questionnaire that I sent to my 
constituency permitted them to recom- 
mend more, less, or the same spending 
for various purposes. In response, most 
people recommended spending more 
money for crime control. 

I desire to commend the Speaker on 
his challenging statement a few minutes 
ago. I agree with him that the public 
should back up our officers when they 
are trying to enforce the law. Part of the 
trouble today is the officers are not get- 
ting the support that they deserve and 
too often the officer rather than the crim- 
inal finds himself on trial. 

In my home State of North Carolina 
and in most other States, an officer is 
legally justified in using such force as 
is necessary—even to taking a life—in 
order to prevent the commission of a 
felony and to prevent the escape of a 
felon. If the officer is doing his duty, he 
is supported by most of the people. On 
the other hand, here in Washington if an 
officer has to take a life even to save his 
own while doing his duty he is suspended 
and put on trial and condemned by the 
press. Nothing could be more demoraliz- 
ing to law enforcement. 

Officers need to be better trained and 
this legislation should help, They need to 
be better equipped and, again, this legis- 
lation should be helpful. And, they need 
to be better supported by all citizens. 

Our people are fed up with crime and 
disorder. They are demanding effective 
action to restore law and order to our 
streets and homes. It is time for someone 
to speak out for the rights of the major- 
ity who obey the law, work, and pay 
taxes to provide a better way of life for 
those less fortunate. We cannot continue 
with crime outstripping the population 
growth by 11 to 1. 

If today’s riots and law violations con- 
tinue and become worse, those who are 
demanding unrestrained freedom will 
find that they have lost all freedom 
for themselves and for other citizens as 
our democracy will be replaced by mar- 
tial law in our cities and curfews will be 
imposed in cities across the Nation. Two 
years ago Eric Sevareid said in a TV edi- 
torial: 
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History is pretty certain that any given 
community will prefer tyranny to anarchy 
if it comes to that choice because in a state 
of anarchy everyone is helpless. 


The criminal has long received all the 
protection to which he is entitled under 
the Constitution. The Supreme Court has 
seen to that. Now is the time to protect 
the rights of law-abiding citizens. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SCHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I too 
add my voice to my colleagues who have 
commended this committee for a splen- 
did job well done. 

In our Nation today the concern of 
our citizens for their bodily safety, in 
their homes, in their apartment house 
lobbies, or on the streets, even on some 
of the main thoroughfares, is a debilitat- 
ing and corrupting factor that cuts 
through all income levels, all racial and 
ethnic groups. It is a corrosive element 
in our society this fear of bodily safety. 

This bill meets the problem intelli- 
gently, thoughtfully and, while perhaps, 
with not the volume of resources that 
many of us would like, it is still never- 
theless a good, solid step forward. 

I believe it is a very healthy thing that 
this Congress is united in support of this 
bill. Mr. Chairman, 3 or 4 years ago the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MCCLORY) 
and I joined in sponsoring the National 
Institute for Law Enforcement and Crim- 
inal Justice. It is my opinon that BoB 
McCtory can feel proud, as I do, of the 
fine work that that institution has done. 

I had an amendment prepared that I 
was planning to present to this House 
that would have given the National In- 
stitute 4 percent of all LEAA funds 
which would have given them a dollar 
funding of approximately what the At- 
torney General requested in his testi- 
mony before the House Judiciary and 
Appropriations Committees. The gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCtory) also 
had another amendment about which 
some of us had reservations that would 
have transferred the institute from LEAA 
into the the Office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Because of his fine statesman- 
ship in deferring action on his amend- 
ment, I am going to defer action on mine, 
respecting his view that all minor ele- 
ments of discord should be removed from 
our consideration of this legislation to- 
day, and that it be considered on a 
totally nonpartisan basis as an indication 
that this Congress can stand firmly be- 
hind this first-class piece of legislation 
that the distinguished chairman and his 
hard-working committee members have 
brought forth. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I am delighted to yield 
to Lrg distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. I share with the gentle- 
man from New York the view that the 
National Institute of Law Enforcement 
should get better recognition and that 
they should receive appropriations from 
the Committee on Appropriations to a 
greater extent than they have heretofore 
been accorded. Therefore, I shall be very 
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glad to assist the gentleman—TI know the 
gentleman is of like mind—in getting 
funds sufficient for the effective carrying 
out of the purpose of that institute. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I will be delighted to 
yield to my honored colleague. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman for his generous 
remarks, his very constructive sugges- 
tions, and his cooperation throughout the 
history of this legislation in helping to 
establish the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice. I 
share with the gentleman his thoughts 
as to the shortcomings which the Na- 
tional Institute has shown, including the 
current difficulties it is having with re- 
spect to adequate funding. I think there 
are two basic problems that confront the 
National Institute. It should have greater 
stature and perhaps greater autonomy 
and professional status. Second, the Na- 
tional Institute should have adequate 
funds to carry out its primary objectives, 
principally in the area of research and 
development in all of the various aspects 
of the problems of crime in America, and 
in handling the fundamental responsi- 
bility with respect to training in the var- 
ious aspects of the training of law en- 
forcement members and related disci- 
plines with regard to the problems of 
crime. 

I am hopeful that the subject of ap- 
propriations can be ironed out during 
this session, and that either in this ses- 
sion or in future sessions that the full 
status and the full realization of the 
responsibilities and aspirations of the 
National Institute can be obtained. 

Again I want to commend the gentle- 
man for his initiative, for his support, 
and for his constructive work in behalf 
of this concept. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to em- 
phasize the point the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. McCiLory) made, and the 
chairman made, in regard to spending 
more money on law enforcement. The 
important goal toward which we must 
strive is not just to spend more money 
on law enforcement—not just to add 
larger gobs of the same medicine to cure 
an illness that does not respond satisfac- 
torily to our current cures. The real an- 
swer must be to spend more money more 
wisely, more effectively, and with more 
insight, than we have in the past. 

My colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Brace1), spoke about the need 
for better police-community relations. 
We are going to have to do a great deal 
more thinking before we know exactly 
how to produce these better police-com- 
munity relations. Some of the things that 
we have done in the past are quite in- 
sufficient to today’s needs. The business 
of buying ice cream cones for the kids, 
or a boat ride up the river, or a regular 
Saturday afternoon ball game, the tradi- 
tional police athletic league activities, 
beneficial as they are and constructive as 
they are, fall far short of the need to 
devise sensitive and relevant programs 
to bring the police into a better relation- 
ship with the communities which they 
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are supposed to serve, and indeed which 
they want to serve. 

And I agree totally with the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Braccr) that there 
is no policy, there is no consensus among 
the 400,000 law enforcement profession- 
als of America, that there is any partic- 
ular group or element in our society who 
they do not feel as concerned about as 
other groups. 

In our cities, specifically, we are going 
to have to do things differently so far as 
recruitment of police professionals are 
concerned, so far as extending the ladder 
of opportunity to engage in police work 
down into the communities, particularly 
the low-income and the minority com- 
munities—we are going to have to de- 
vise means of creating in the police 
training programs sufficient opportuni- 
ties for on-the-job training, promotion 
and advancement for those who want to 
go into law enforcement activities, and 
make a career out of law enforcement, 
initially with less than full professional 
skills. 

We must make advances in em- 
ploying neighborhood people in jobs they 
can usefully perform, as many cities 
have already done. Indeed, some of the 
cities that have the best police-commu- 
nity relations are those cities which have 
succeeded in integrating minority group 
members, both into our law enforcement 
professional ranks and into our civilian 
law enforcement personnel, in the sta- 
tion house, and on traffic, ticketing, and 
non-crime-fighting activities inside and 
outside of the police station. 

In Los Angeles at the present time, for 
example, no police professional is in- 
volved in a station house in any chore 
that does not involve the command func- 
tion. In that city a station house job that 
involves answering a telephone, taking 
fingerprints, keeping files, typewriting 
and the like is carried on by neighbor- 
hood residents, many of whom are black 
or Mexican-American. 

Likewise on the streets in Los Angeles, 
no police professional is involved in traf- 
fic work. No police professional is involved 
in parking ticketing. Both of these chores 
that do not involve crime fighting on the 
streets, and in the station house are 
largely given over to paraprofessional 
employees from the neighborhood. Great 
strides have been made in improving po- 
lice-community relations, when neigh- 
borhood residents—many minority group 
members—can be seen by their neighbors 
to be filling meaningful jobs in the crim- 
inal justice system. 

One of the last concerns is that 
of police hardware, systems and tech- 
niques. We have failed miserably in this 
country to apply the extraordinary 
benefits of science and technology to 
our police work. 

We have done it in other areas. We 
have done it for our space effort. We have 
done it for our military and we have done 
it for our industry. But it is extraordi- 
nary to me that we have done so little to 
give the police special assistance to help 
them to carry on their work. 

Only a couple of weeks ago on the 
floor of the House, in fighting for larger 
funds for the Institute, I described in a 
colloquy with another colleague from 
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New York the need for better police 
transportation. I stated that, while we 
had dozens and dozens of special pur- 
pose vehicles for the Air Force, Navy and 
Army, what we give to the police to per- 
form their exacting and anxiety-ridden 
duties was a family car with a search- 
light on top, a two-way radio and maybe 
in some cases a shotgun rack in the back. 
I described on the floor of this House 
how three or four punks or hoods could 
surround a police car and could im- 
mobilize it with an ice pick, could set it 
on fire with a quart of kerosene or gaso- 
line, and could bash in the windshield 
or the windows with a baseball bat and 
leave these police professionals totally 
vulnerable to an angry mob. 

Here not a week later what I suggested 
became the appalling truth as it was 
reported on the front page of the New 
York Times of June 25, which described 
an occasion that took place in an up- 
state college in New York. 

This was on the front page of the 
New York Times of June 25: 

At one point, the Ontario County Sheriff 
reported, the students surrounded three po- 
lice cars and trapped the policemen inside 
while they sheared off radio antennas, de- 


flated tires and smashed hoods, roofs and 
mirrors on the vehicles. 


So, even forgetting the very valid 
points my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Bracer) made about 
the urgent need to improve police-com- 
munity relations—and even forgetting 
the highly desirable priority that this bill 
places on producing better rehabilitation 
and correctional systems—and turning 
just to hardware, to police communica- 
tions and police transportation, to al- 
ternatives to the policeman’s lethal 
weapons, to better means of identifica- 
tion such as unique blood prints, unique 
antibody prints, unique fingerprints and 
voice prints, to the application of the 
computer to the law enforcement proc- 
ess, to the instantaneous identification 
of fingerprints, and to the trial process— 
Mr. Chairman, we have not even begun 
to scratch the surface. 

So I hope in the years to come, as the 
National Institute begins to provide some 
fallout from the initial year or two of 
research and development which is being 
carried on now, that our colleagues in 
both the House and Senate will realize 
that the problem of crime in the streets 
in America cannot simply be solved by 
providing vastly more of the same, but 
that we must use our experience, our 
science and our technology; yes, the pro- 
fessors in our universities, the techni- 
cians in our space age industries, the 
police professionals in our law enforce- 
ment agencies—all of them working in 
concert, to produce systems that are 
more scientific, more sophisticated, more 
responsive to the needs of the 400,000 
devoted and dedicated police profession- 
als in our Nation who are trying des- 
perately to enable us to walk our streets 
safely. 

In the meantime, this bill constitutes 
an excellent step forward, and I urge my 
colleagues across party lines to support 
the bill. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17825. This is one way 
in which we can assist the local law 
enforcement agencies not only in up- 
grading their equipment but also in 
training their men in law enforcement. 
Everyone recognizes the need today to 
combat crime at all levels. Certainly we 
do not want a Federal law enforcement 
agency, but we want to help our local 
and State law enforcement agencies wage 
an effective war on crime and to truly 
make our streets safe for the law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DENNIs). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to associate myself with what the 
distinguished Speaker and other Mem- 
bers have said here this afternoon about 
the importance of the police officer and 
the importance of law enforcement, to 
all of which I thoroughly subscribe. _ 

I would also like briefly to call atten- 
tion to another provision of the bill which 
I think has received little attention in 
the debate this afternoon, and that is 
the provision that grants may be made 
to a State planning agency if there is 
incorporated in the State’s plan a com- 
prehensive statewide program for the 
improvement of correctional programs 
and practices throughout the State, and 
the accompanying provision that— 

Not less than 25 percent of the amounts 
appropriated under this measure shall be 
devoted to the purposes of corrections, in- 
cluding probation and parole. 


These provisions make this a forward- 
looking measure because thereby it goes 
to both of the important phases of the 
problem: detection of crime and enforce- 
ment of the law on the one hand, and the 
importance of rehabilitation and correc- 
tion on the other. 

It so happens that I have had a certain 
amount of exposure to the criminal law, 
both as a prosecuting attorney and as a 
defense counsel. I became convinced 
through that experience that much of the 
time we are not really doing anything 
except removing people from circulation, 
which in certain instances may have a 
limited virtue. But that is temporary. We 
are not getting at the real causes and 
roots of the evil. Most of these folks whom 
we remove from circulation get back on 
the street, and the problem remains 
with us. 

I was a vigorous prosecutor when I was 
prosecuting as a young man, but I some- 
times wondered what I was accomplish- 
ing. When I became more associated with 
the defense, particularly in the case of 
the defense of a young man or a person 
without a criminal record, I was often 
encouraged in my defense by the fact 
that I knew that if he were convicted, we 
would not do him or society any good. 

One of the things I like about this bill 
is that it provides that under the pro- 
grams which qualify, personnel stand- 
ards and programs of the institutions 
and facilities must reflect advanced prac- 
tices, and that the States must improve 
recruiting organization, training, and 
education of personnel in correctional 
activities, including probation, parole, 
and rehabilitation. 
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These provisions form the second and 
equally important half of the crime and 
safe streets program. While my philos- 
ophy is such that I am always skeptical 
about what can be accomplished through 
legislation, nevertheless, if we could 
spend some money and really do some 
good to give serious scientific study to 
correction and probation and parole and 
to improvement of our very, very, very 
unsatisfactory penal institutions in our 
States, which institutions are really 
schools for crime and disorder; if we 
could do that under this bill, and make 
even a little progress toward that goal, 
the measure woull be highly worthwhile. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. DEVINE). 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, as has so 
often been said, ours is a society of laws 
and not of men. 

I commend the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Braccr) and also our distin- 
guished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. McCormack), for 
their remarks in this general field of the 
necessity for urgent support of the law 
enforcement side of the ledger. 

We must have an orderly society, 
otherwise we are going to have tyranny 
or anarchy or chaos in this Nation. We 
have certain guidelines within which to 
govern ourselves as citizens in this coun- 
try. Let us go clear back to Holy Scrip- 
tures and some of the Members will re- 
member the 20th chapter of Exodus 
wherein we will find what is known as 
the Ten Commandments, wherein it is 
enumerated: “Thou shalt not steal, thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not covet,” and 
so forth. 

These are basic laws of society, as a 
framework within which we must con- 
duct ourselves, so as not to encroach upon 
the rights of others. Law enforcement 
people are merely the tools to insure that 
these rights are not violated. We in the 
Congress pass Federal laws, the States 
pass State laws, and the city councils 
pass ordinances, and all are passed as 
a framework within which society can 
exist. 

Some of my colleagues know I have 
been a college football official for nearly 
25 years. In that capacity—and I am 
sure there are many football fans who 
know this—if a halfback is running down 
the sideline and his foot just touches the 
sideline, he is out of bounds, and the ball 
is dead, and it stops there. 

Why? That is the rule. 

On the other hand there may be some 
baseball fans who know that if a batter 
hits a ball down the baseline and it hits 
the chalk, it is a fair ball, and it con- 
tinues in play. Why? That is the rule. 

We have these rules as a framework 
for our society, and within which we can 
live. Some of our college students are dis- 
sidents and say, “Let us violate the law, 
and let us not agree.” Then we have riots 
and tyranny and chaos and anarchy. 
That is why we must do more than just 
enact the laws; mere enactment will not 
do the job. 

I heard one reference to college ad- 
ministrators, and I heard it said that 
it is more difficult to install backbone into 
a college administrator or into a judge 
than it is to do a heart transplant these 
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days. A large portion of our problems 
come through some of our courts and 
some at the highest levels. They seem to 
be preoccupied with the rights of the 
wrongdoers, to the exclusion of the rights 
of 96 to 97 percent of the hardworking 
law-abiding, responsible citizens in our 
society. If the judges would have some 
backbone and courage—or guts, if you 
please—many of our problems would be 
resolved. Too many have an “uncle do- 
gooder” complex, and in trying to create 
an image of compassion and humani- 
tarianism, turn loose vicious criminals to 
again and again prey on society. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVINE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Hunt). 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the gentleman from Ohio for his state- 
ment in that respect. Insofar as the 
backbone of the judiciary is concerned, 
we have been subjected over the past 
several years to a new trade, where the 
skyjackers have been running planes at 
knife or gunpoint into Cuba. Several 
weeks ago we had an incident where one 
of the members of the judiciary saw fit 
to impose a very light fine and prison 
sentence upon a skyjacker, only 2 years, 
and then make some ridiculous remark 
that it should be suspended, that the 
poor fellow knew not what he did. 

The contention is that we should ex- 
tend mitigating circumstances to this 
man who has committed a criminal act, 
notwithstanding the fact that the law 
enforcement people worked arduously to 
run down the thing and that many peo- 
ple who were passengers on that plane 
that day had their lives placed in 
jeopardy. 

The gentleman from Ohio has hit upon 
the crux of the maiter. It is that the 
judiciary is not supporting law enforce- 
ment and meting out proper punishment 
when the time arises. Pretty soon we are 
going to get to the ridiculous posture of 
handing out sacks of lollipops to kid- 
nappers or to people who commit crimes 
with guns. 

Mr. DEVINE. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

This again gets back to the very pur- 
pose we are here in the Committee of 
the Whole today on this law enforcement 
act. 

I want to commend the Committee on 
the Judiciary for reporting this bill out. 
It is important for the continuation of 
our orderly society. I believe it will con- 
tribute in great measure to the training 
of police personnel on the local level, 
with a Federal contribution of three- 
fourths to one-fourth by the local com- 
munities. 

We must build respect for law enforce- 
ment agencies. This is one measure we 
can use to implement that purpose. 

I am reminded that the Los Angeles 
Police Revolver and Athletic Club re- 
cently, in response to epithets put on law 
enforcement officials, calling police offi- 
cers “pigs,” has turned this around. They 
have taken the letters of the word “pig” 
and transposed them into the sign of the 
pig, making it a symbol of respect, using 
the initials as “Pride, Integrity and 
Guts.” 

I believe that applies to law-enforce- 
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ment officials, who lay their lives on the 
line every day to protect society. 

Mr. Chairman, let us give the law en- 
forcement agencies the proper tools to 
do this very difficult and unrewarding 
job. Let us pass this bill with an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr, Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Kyu). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, today in the 
District of Columbia, so far as the treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders is concerned, 
the greatest single need. we have is for 
coordination of effort in the existing 
agencies. No number of new agencies, 
no vast input of millions of dollars is 
going to replace the need for a youth 
coordinating council. 

We have 20 or 30 groups in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia interested in young- 
sters, and one does not know what the 
others are doing. Frequently there are 
jealousies among the agencies. So the 
children still fall through the cracks. 
Fifty or sixty percent of youthful of- 
fenders become criminals at adult age. 

We even have problems in respect to 
helping youngsters, because of misplaced 
concern for civil rights. Let me give an 
illustration. If we are going to help a 
youngster who is in trouble, ali those 
people who are involving in trying to help 
him have to have at their disposal the 
fullest possible information. 

Under current policy, if a schoolchild 
gets in trouble with the law, the police 
officer, the enforcement agency, cannot 
even tell the schoolteacher, who spends 
6 or 8 hours a day with that youngster, 
the nature of the violation by that 
youngster. The teacher does not know 
about the fact that the youngster is in 
trouble. She cannot give him proper 
guidance. 

This kind of an emphasis on civil 
rights, noble as the motivation, cannot 
help that youngster. 

We need a coordination of these ef- 
forts. We need a complete dissemination 
of information among all of the elements 
which are trying to help that youngster, 
or he will not be helped, no matter how 
many more agencies we create and no 
matter how much more money we pro- 
vide. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, let 
me commend my colleagues on the House 
Judiciary Committee for their excellent 
work in bringing H.R. 17825 to the floor 
of the House. This is an excellent bill 
which will both reaffirm our commitment 
to provide protection to our citizens and 
which will strengthen the law enforce- 
ment system in this Nation. 

The passage of the Organized Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act 2 years ago 
was one of the most important steps ever 
taken by the Congress in asserting our 
dedication to the elimination of crime. 
The act was doubly wise because it took 
into consideration the reality that the 
control of crime is a responsibility of lo- 
cal governments, but that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility to aid 
the efforts made by our local law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

H.R. 17825 continues to recognize that 
basic fact. It recognizes that the de- 
velopment of strong law enforcement 
programs at all levels of government 
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will take time. It recognizes that the 
criminal tide in this Nation cannot be 
turned around overnight. 

Most importantly, however, this bill 
recognizes that we must do more, that 
our commitment must be strengthened 
and our support must be increased. Iam 
pleased to see that the committee has 
recommended considerably increased 
funding for the law enforcement as- 
sistance administration for the coming 
3 years. 

Mr. Chairman, the citizens of this Na- 
tion have the right to walk the streets 
of this Nation in safety, they have the 
right to be free from fear of organized 
crime, they have the right to be protected 
from muggers, thieves, and robbers. The 
crime rates, which have increased beyond 
all justification in recent years, must be 
reversed, for they represent one of the 
saddest measures of the state of our 
society. 

I am pleased to report to my colleagues 
that Arkansas has done an outstanding 
job so far of organizing its resources to 
combat crime on an effective, workable, 
and realistic basis. With the continued 
support which will be provided in H.R. 
17825, we can make significant progress 
in fulfilling our goal of providing safe 
streets for the citizens of our State. 

This bill has my strong support. With 
the passage of this bill, we in the Con- 
gress can say once again that we have 
no intention of permitting crime to grow 
or the criminal to prosper as long as we 
have the resources to fight it. The people 
of this Nation expect and will accept no 
less. 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Amendments, which will expand 
and strengthen Federal support for the 
war on crime waged by State and local 
governments. 

The LEAA’s mission is to help them 
hire more policemen, purchase patrol 
cars, illuminate city streets, improve 
rehabilitation, probation and corrections 
work, build better facilities, improve the 
administration of justice—in short, to 
help them do whatever needs to be done. 

Recent court decisions have given the 
estimated 40,000 local police departments 
new responsibilities in helping to enforce 
the law—responsibilities which require 
sensitivity and judgment, not to mention 
adequate funding and support. 

The LEAA is an effort to help them 
meet these responsibilities, and these 
amendments should make the LEAA even 
more constructive. I commend the com- 
mittee for its hard work and foresight in 
drafting these amendments. 

I am especially pleased by the new 
program to improve correctional facili- 
ties and programs that was recom- 
mended by the Department of Justice 
and endorsed by the committee. 

Our prisons, probation and parole 
have been neglected, and have, in fact, 
encouraged criminal behavior instead of 
correcting it. As a result, more than half 
of those released from our prisons go on 
to commit another crime. 

Only a paltry amount of present law 
enforcement expenditures goes for cor- 
rections, and almost all of that meager 
sum is spent on custody, rather than re- 
habilitation. The law authorizes grants 
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for corrections purposes, but competing 
demands for these funds have left little 
for corrections. Of the acting grants 
awarded to States in fiscal 1969, only 
13.8 percent went for corrections. 

These amendments should make pos- 
sible the development of new correc- 
tional facilities and the improvement of 
correctional programs, both of which are 
long overdue. 

The war on crime takes in prevention, 
detection, apprehension, solution, convic- 
tion, and correction. These amendments, 
and the special provision for new em- 
phasis on the correctional phase enable 
the Federal Government to help State 
and local governments on all fronts in 
waging and winning this war. 

Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
crime rate in this country has become so 
frightening that concerned citizens are 
looking to every source possible for solu- 
tions to this awful situation. 

Today, we are considering the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
Amendments of 1970—a measure de- 
signed to help combat crime. This act au- 
thorizes a $3.2 billion outlay over the next 
3 years to provide grants for research, 
education, training, upgrading correc- 
tional institutions, and other law en- 
forcement purposes. 

While this bill is certainly not perfect, 
we feel it is a measure that will prove 
beneficial to our law enforcement agen- 
cies across the land and ultimately be 
helpful in the reduction of crime. 

We have reached a time in the history 
of this country when people are terrified 
to be on the streets at night. Organized 
crime and narcotics claim more victims 
daily. As much as 75 percent of the street 
crime is attributed to the drug addict, 
and juvenile arrests involving the use of 
drugs rose 800 percent in the United 
States between 1960 and 1967. There is 
not much the drug addict will not do to 
support his $100-a-day habit. 

Crime has risen over 120 percent since 
1960—11 percent alone in 1969. While 
most crime previously has been in poor 
and ghetto areas, the largest increase 
now is in suburban and even rural areas. 
The cost of crime zoomed past $31 bil- 
lion in 1968. And one of the most heart- 
rending statistics we have noted is that 
75 percent of the serious crimes are com- 
mitted by the under-25 age group. 

There can be no doubt that our Nation 
is in the grips of a wave of lawlessness 
and subversion which can only be com- 
bated by immediate action against those 
who would act wantonly without regard 
for the just laws and ideals of order upon 
which this country was founded. 

Mr. Chairman, let us hope this bill will 
help solve some of our problems on crime 
and let us hope it is the first in a series 
of measures designed to rid this country 
of the crime wave we have been subjected 
to over the last decade. I urge its passage. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, one of our 
traditions has been to put money where 
it is both needed and can do the most 
good. The original Omnibus Crime and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 while well mo- 
tivated fails this basic tradition and de- 
mand. The statement of Detroit’s mayor 
before the Judiciary Committee well 
demonstrates the need to put the money 
where it will do the most good. The 
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mayor pointed out that Detroit has 19 
percent of the State’s population and 40 
percent of the State’s crime, Yet, De- 
troit received less than 6 percent of the 
planning funds that came to Michigan 
last year—and less than 18 percent of 
the action funds. Much the same thing 
has been true in Minnesota’s major 
cities. 

While the idea of funneling grants on 
the sole basis of population looked good 
at the time, our attempts to achieve an 
equity produced an even greater in- 
equity. 

I certainly do not call for the elimi- 
nation of funds to lower crime areas—a 
lower crime rate in some areas may be 
tied to moneys received through our 1968 
action. But to ignore high crime areas 
for the sake of an arbitrary mathemati- 
cal formula does little to fight the worst 
of the problem. The requirement that 
the States allocate adequate assistance 
to localities where the volume of crime 
is the greatest is good sense and good 
legislation. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in support of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act Amend- 
ments of 1970, H.R. 17825. 

Law enforcement has always been, and 
remains today, essentially a local respon- 
sibility. We cannot effectively stem the 
alarming rise in crime nationally without 
assisting law enforcement agencies on 
the local level. 

My colleagues and I are charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that poten- 
tial or real crimes against the Nation are 
combated, but, in the last analysis, it is 
the cop on the beat who must daily risk 
his life in his efforts to prevent crime in 
the streets, and to curb crimes against 
our society. 

This bill provides the training and 
equipment necessary to wage the battle 
against crime in this country on that all- 
important local level. 

The block grants provided to the States 
for use on local levels can be meted out 
as local conditions dictate, and this 
method is an obviously superior course to 
any national guidelines that this body or 
the Department of Justice, or any other 
Federal law enforcement agency might 
impose. 

There could be no better time for pas- 
sage of legislation providing for more 
sophisticated, more effective means to 
fight crime than in this day of spiraling 
crime rates, when fear of bodily harm 
is the constant companion of our Na- 

ion’s citizens as they walk our Nation’s 
streets. 

The training of local law enforcement 
officers provided for in this bill will en- 
able them to,secure arrests of dangerous 
criminals despite the recent rulings of 
our courts that make such arrests almost 
impossible through sheer technicality. 

And when an arrest is made by an of- 
ficer who follows every procedure ever 
demanded by any court, then, even under 
the most liberal judicial review, there 
will be no writ of certiorari by which an 
arrest can be overturned. 

It will then be incumbent on judges at 
every level to uphold the convictions that 
will make punishment of crime commen- 
surate with the crimes committed. This 
will make our streets all the more safe, 
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and make good our constitutional man- 
date to insure domestic tranquillity by 
reducing the threat and the incidence of 
crime. 

To insure the success and effectiveness 
of the bill, I also intend to support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Mayne) which will de- 
lay State contributions under this act for 
1 year. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been a consistent supporter of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act, which has 
contributed to the anticrime program in 
my hometown and Third Congressional 
District of Jacksonville, Fla. It is a good 
and sound program and I urge the House 
to approve the amendments to the act 
we are considering today. 

There is one section of the proposed bill 
before the House of Representatives to- 
day which I would like to comment on. 
Part E of the amendments to the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act, contained in 
H.R. 17825, provides for a new program 
for the construction, acquisition, and 
renovation of correctional facilities, with 
provision that Federal grants. may be 
made up to 75 percent of the cost of a 
particular project. This I believe to be a 
key element in eliminating crime in the 
United States. 

I first introduced a bill to accomplish 
this in June 1966, in the 89th Congress, 
and a similar bill in the 90th Congress, 
much of the thrust of which was included 
in the Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice Assistance Act of 1967. These two 
bills along with my present bill, H.R. 
13902, of the 91st Congress have been sup- 
ported by the American Correctional As- 
sociation and many local and State of- 
ficials who feel the need for many im- 
provements in our present prison system. 

For almost 150 years our Nation has 
mostly “put away” its criminals and vio- 
lators of the law, placing them behind 
thick walls and metal bars. In this way 
they have been said to pay their debt to 
society. 

Over 40 percent of those who have paid 
their debt this way have ended up right 
back where they started from: right back 
behind bars. 

In 1968, I held a seminar on law and 
order in my congressional district. At 
that time, former Federal Bureau of 
Prisons Director Myrl E. Alexander said: 

The treadmill of arrest, imprisonment, re- 
lease and re-arrest is too well known by us 
all. So long as recidivism remains the rule 
and not the exception, the entire system of 
criminal justice will have failed. 


The main reason we have crime “re- 
peaters” is, as most corrections and law 
enforcement officials believe, that many 
of our correctional institutions are anti- 
quated museums. These age-old prisons 
and correctional institutions have been 
built with only one thing in mind, maxi- 
mum security. According to James V. 
Bennett, former Director of U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons, there are approximately 3,500 
county and city facilities and correctional 
instituticns for adults in the United 
States, and 220 institutions for juveniles. 
All but a handful are archaic, grim and 
devoid of all but token facilities for train- 
ing and rehabilitating their inmates. 
Sixty-one of the larger prisons were 
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opened before 1900. Twenty-five of these 
are more than 100 years old. 

The facilities where our criminals are 
incarcerated are the tools we use to train 
these people to be good citizens. We need 
adequate, modern, and functional facili- 
ties, not dungeons. 

My present bill, which would establish 
a program to provide grants to State and 
local governments for the construction or 
modernization of certain correctional in- 
stitutions, is along the lines of the Hill- 
Burton hospital plan and would in fact 
be an important part of the answer to 
help stop the rising crime rate which 
costs our Nation some $27 billion an- 
nually. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House of 
Representatives will pass the amend- 
ments to the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act, including the corrections fa- 
cilities construction program, patterned 
after my bill H.R. 13902, and previous 
legislation I have sponsored and sup- 
ported in this field. These improvements 
are long overdue. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to support this bill although I have grave 
doubt that the expenditure of $3.1 bil- 
lion which it authorizes will have the re- 
sult of reducing crime as predicted. 

This bill will not unshackle and free 
the law-enforcement officers of the Na- 
tion from the court decisions that have 
made them all too often impotent to halt 
the criminals. Neither will it do anything 
to compel the courts to mete out sen- 
tences commensurate with the crimes 
and expedite the trial of criminals. 

It will do nothing to bring about swift 
and certain punishment of so-called 
white collar criminals who all too often 
these days escape punishment or are 
treated much too leniently by the courts 
and prosecutors. 

I support the bill for the good that it 
will do but here again the problem can- 
not and will not be solved simply with a 
deluge of money. It will take the com- 
bined best efforts of judges, prosecutors 
and law-enforcement officers as well as 
the public. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
today the current appropriations for the 
support of title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act will expire. 
Crime, however, is still a significant prob- 
lem. Appropriations must be authorized 
that not only would continue law en- 
forcement assistance, but would also 
strengthen the program. 

This bill includes provisions that pro- 
vide for several fundamental improve- 
ments. Of greatest consequence is the 
emphasis that this bill places on reha- 
bilitation. This area of crime control has 
too long been ignored. If a substantial 
number of those persons now in prisons 
could be rehabilitated, crime statistics 
could be radically reduced. After all, re- 
search has shown that 50 to 70 percent 
of those once convicted and released later 
commit another crime. If more effort and 
money were directed toward correction, 
this trend, perhaps, could be retarded. 

This bill aids in achieving this by des- 
ignating funds for the establishment of a 
program to construct and renovate cor- 
rectional facilities and by recognizing the 
importance of probation and parole in a 
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program of effective law enforcement. A 
further innovation is the authorization 
granted LEAA to make grants to States 
for the establishment of a criminal jus- 
tice coordinating council for any unit of 
local government. If any program, in- 
cluding one of law enforcement, is to be 
successful, there must be complete inter- 
action of all sectors at all levels. 

Finally, the requirement of partial 
State funding of local government pro- 
grams will increase the involvement of 
States in law enforcement. This will help 
to insure the development of a law en- 
forcement program having the greatest 
impact. 

Crime is a problem that cannot be ig- 
nored. If this problem is to be amelio- 
rated, more comprehensive efforts are 
needed now. For these reasons, I urge the 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Chairman, all of us 
recognize that crime and violence pose 
one of the biggest problems facing our 
Nation today. It is imperative, in my 
opinion, that we take some positive steps 
in dealing with this crisis, lest we soon 
realize that the scope of the problem has 
broadened far beyond our capacities to 
deal with it. 

There has been much talk about fight- 
ing crime and the means by which this 
might be accomplished. There is almost 
unanimity in the desire among law-abid- 
ing citizens to make our streets and 
highways safer and to protect our homes 
and families from the menace of crime 
and violence. The question is—how can 
this best be done? 

The rate of crime continues to climb 
all over America. Most major crimes 
have multiplied several times in recent 
years—and there is a direct ratio be- 
tween the rate of increase and the con- 
fusion in the public’s mind as to how 
crime should be attacked. It goes without 
saying that law enforcement authorities 
cannot do the job alone. It is also clear 
that law enforcement officials have a 
much harder task today than they did 
a decade ago—despite the fact that there 
are more police, using better equipment 
and techniques and receiving better pay 
than ever before. 

There has, of course, been a great in- 
crease in the activity of the lawless ele- 
ment of society. They have been encour- 
aged by some hairline decisions by a 
majority of the Supreme Court, in recent 
years, and these decisions, in turn, have 
caused the general public to lose interest 
in and respect for the law. Such actions 
and decisions have been nothing short of 
encouragement to the criminal element. 
It is disturbing for certain lawless ele- 
ments of society to know more about 
their rights than the general public, sim- 
ply because word gets around among 
those who are the benefactors of leni- 
ency in the courts. 

There must be a partnership between 
government and private citizens to wage 
an all-out war on crime and violence in 
America and this must be greatly ex- 
panded and encouraged now, if it is to be 
effective in stemming the tide which is 
now causing such havoc in many parts of 
our country. Money alone cannot solve 
the problem of crime in America. Money 
may be an incentive for harder police 
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work and improving the techniques of 
fighting crime, but there is no substitute 
for apprehending criminals and seeing 
that they are speedily tried and punished 
for their misdeeds. 

We must stop placing undue restric- 
tions on our police, many of which go far 
beyond the limits of reasonableness. We 
want to—and should—protect the rights 
of the accused, but restrictions of the 
type which have been imposed in recent 
years are barriers to prosecution and do 
not provide proper safety for the public 
at large; they simply aid those who are 
bent on criminal actions and are used 
successfully by elements of society which 
seek to tear down what the majority of 
our people work hard to build. 

I feel that the amendments to the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, which we now have before 
us, are a step in the right direction but 
I would frankly like to see something 
done of a concrete nature in allowing our 
police and other law enforcement au- 
thorities more leeway in dealing with 
the problem. We need more stringent ac- 
tion to strike some fear in the minds of 
those who now think they can get away 
with crime, disorder, violence, and har- 
assment of society. It is my feeling that 
present laws are adequate to deal with 
the situation, but the fact of the matter 
is that law enforcement authorities are 
handcuffed in their operations to such 
an extent that the effectiveness of the 
law is greatly reduced. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration is providing helpful 
funds under the 1968 act, and the bill be- 
fore us would authorize appropriations 
for the next 3 years, so that local and 
state officials may beef up their police 
and crime detection activities. This will 
be useful, but I cannot help but be crit- 
ical of the approach taken by far too 
many people at the highest levels of gov- 
ernment who still think that money alone 
will do the job. 

Government’s biggest assets in fight- 
ing crime and violence are intangibles, 
such as public support, cooperation be- 
tween State, Federal, and local law en- 
forcement authorities and proper inter- 
pretations of our laws. Something must 
be done to restore the public’s coopera- 
tion in this multilateral campaign. 

Television, radio, and newspapers— 
all communications media—can play a 
vital role in creating a better climate for 
law and order in our Nation. More em- 
phasis should be given to the public’s role 
and less to the idea that the criminal 
element has somehow attained a hero 
status because they more frequently 
come out on top than do the law enforce- 
ment authorities. We must remember 
that far more crimes are committed than 
are ever reported and the number that 
is reported becomes less and less signif- 
icant year after year because bystand- 
ers and witnesses refuse to give police 
the evidence which would aid in prosecu- 
tions and convictions. 

Public responsibility is perhaps the key 
ingredient in fighting crime and vio- 
lence and should be encouraged. Some 
Federal judges—and. particularly, cer- 
tain members of the Supreme Court— 
have apparently lost all awareness of 
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this fact and seem to be preoccupied 
with the rights of the criminal, regard- 
less of the consequences to society at 
large. Unless this philosophy is reversed, 
we cannot expect victories in the war 
on crime, no matter how much money 
we appropriate or how much new equip- 
ment we provide. The roadblock to suc- 
cess in fighting crime is clearly in the 
philosophy which the former majority of 
the Supreme Court has foisted upon the 
American people and which has per- 
meated law enforcement from Maine 
to California. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation (H.R. 
17825), although I must confess that I 
continue to have reservations over the 
extent and manner of Federal participa- 
tion in local and State law enforcement. 
Federal participation and Federal funds 
can lead to even more centralization in 
Washington. Just look at what has al- 
ready happened to public education in 
this country. The Federal Government, 
through the use of Federal funds, has be- 
come the dictator of many of our public 
school policies, 

Certainly we are justified in our ef- 
forts to provide proper assistance to lo- 
cal and State authorities in their own 
efforts to prevent and control ever-in- 
creasing crime in our streets and 
throughout our Nation. But it must be a 
partnership responsibility. We must 
avoid the kind of help that could result 
in the Federal takeover of all law en- 
forcement in this country. Such central- 
ized control of law enforcement, if it 
should ever come to pass, could lead to 
a dangerous state of affairs, resulting in 
a police state as dangerous as crime itself. 

However, our people are deeply dis- 
turbed, and rightly so, over the inade- 
quacy of State and local funds to enable 
our police forces to do the job that must 
be done. 

Our policemen play a vital role in pre- 
serving the stability of our communities. 
In this connection, I want to point out 
that, after a violent decade, sprinkled 
with riots and other forms of disorder, 
we could justifiably expect to see the tur- 
bulence of the times mirrored in the cas- 
ualty reports of the Nation’s police forces. 

And so the FBI figures, which show 
that 557 policemen lost their lives in 
the performance of their duties between 
1957 and 1970, are not surprising. 

Whenever loose talk about killing 
“police pigs” occurs—as is all too fre- 
quently reported in the news—we ought 
to recognize that it may not be idle, 
empty-headed conversation. Because all 
too often such talk does result in the loss 
of life. 

In the first 2 months of this year, the 
FBI reports the deaths of nine police- 
men. Police officers badly injured stood 
at 2,394. Most such injuries and deaths 
result from old-fashioned crime, but 
some stem from more modern causes 
symptomatic of the age we live in. 

The many-faceted stresses tugging at 
our Nation today should make us realize 
that it is not indestructible. Americans 
could, if they so chose, do just as Samson 
did—pull the columns of society down 
around their heads. 

Destroying the America we know and 
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love would not be an easy task, but it 
could be done. Other great and powerful 
nations in history have been destroyed 
by their own people—often by the ag- 
gressive action of a small minority and 
the indifference and complacency of a 
substantial “silent majority.” And there 
are self-proclaimed revolutionaries 
abroad in the land, such as the Chicago 
Seven, who have assumed for themselves 
just such a task. 

These people are either ignoring or 
overlooking the fact that the United 
States has the most nearly complete 
freedom and liberty—the best, the most 
humane, the most tolerant, and fairest 
system of justice, and the greatest de- 
gree of equality of opportunity in all 
the world. None of these things are per- 
fected, for that is a constant struggle 
which goes on in countless ways. 

And in addition to all this, we have 
achieved the kind of material prosperity 
which the world heretofore only dreamed 
of. With only 5 percent of the people 
of the world, we utilize 50 percent of the 
world’s resources. The list of American 
“firsts” in material things is, of course, 
no surprise, and contains, among many 
other things, such items as more and 
better food and clothing and shelter, 
and more cars, more trucks, more planes, 
more telephones, more television sets, 
more radios, and doubtless more homes 
and churches and school facilities than 
any other nation in the world. 

But, of course, American “firsts” in 
freedom and liberty and justice are far 
more important. But without peace with- 
in our Nation and among our people, 
these cherished freedoms cannot long 
survive, and regrettably they are already 
being seriously threatened. We need and 
must have internal peace, free of irre- 
sponsible, forcible, and destructive dis- 
sent. 

Of course, everyone in this country 
should, beyond any question—and 
does—have freedom of speech and should 
not hesitate to express themselves open- 
ly, freely, and fully. 

But, we should be “eternally vigilant” 
against those who would degrade our 
freedoms by using them as a cloak for 
terroristic activities more reminiscent of 
ezarist Russia in 1905, or Japan of 1930, 
or Germany of 1932, than of America 
in 1970. 

The peaceful processes of society can- 
not long continue without the existence 
of basic order. And so, no one gains when 
police are defamed or attacked, except 
the small but vocal bands of revolu- 
tionaries who seem to be so adept at 
gaining and being afforded access to 
the television cameras of the networks 
and to the front pages of many big-city 
newspapers. 

Respect for the police, the protectors 
in many ways of civilized society, the 
guardians against lawless elements al- 
ways lurking in the shadows, used to be 
axiomatic. It was an accepted fact of 
life. Children were taught when in trou- 
ble and in need of a friend—to seek out 
a policeman. Unfortunately, this kind of 
teaching is not so prevalent today in 
modern America. The news of recent 
years seems to indicate otherwise. 

There must be a return to basics in 
the homes and schools of America and 
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to the fundamental Christian principles 
upon which this Nation was founded, 
and without which, it cannot continue 
to survive. 

Five hundred and fifty-seven men 
killed on the firing line of American 
civilization is indeed a heavy toll to pay. 
Hats off to the law enforcement officers 
of the United States. Like all humans, 
they make mistakes, but they have a 
tough and vital job to do and they des- 
perately need, not just adequate com- 
pensation, and not the silent—but rather 
the active support, good will and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans. 

Let us make no mistake about it, to 
whatever extent we fail them, we fail 
and can blame ourselves. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I whole- 
heartedly support the expanded au- 
thorizations for the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration provided for 
in the bill before us now. Additionally, the 
elimination of the three-man board of 
administrators and increased emphasis 
on correctional facilities help make the 
measure an excellent piece of legislation 
in the criminal justice field. I commend 
the Judiciary Committee and its able 
chairman (Mr. CELLER) for their fine 
work. 

There is, however, one area which I 
do not feel the present bill develops fully. 
Although virtually all Members of this 
body recognize that our major cities are 
afflicted with a higher incidence of crime 
in relation to the other parts of the 
country, this bill, H.R. 17825, does not 
fully address itself to that aspect of the 
crime problem. 

There is a requirement that LEAA 
approval of a State law enforcement 
assistance plan be based on a finding 
that areas with a high incidence of crime 
receive an adequate share of assistance. 
But this is only a very small step in an 
area where we should be taking leaps 
and bounds. 

It is in the cities that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be concentrating its 
efforts to fight crime. The cities are the 
headquarters for most criminal syndi- 
cates. The cities are the central distri- 
bution points for illegal goods, including 
dangerous drugs, narcotics, and pornog- 
raphy. And the cities are, unfortunately, 
the training grounds for young criminals 
of all types starting with street gangs, 
through car theft rings to the organized 
crime units. 

Yet, despite the fact that the criminal 
element concentrates its efforts in the 
cities, we here in Congress have chosen 
to spread our limited resources over a 
much broader area based on population. 
The result is the general population is 
not served as efficiently as it should be in 
the fight against crime. Rather than 
allocating funds based on the number of 
people in general, we should be allocating 
funds based on the number of criminals 
in the various jurisdictions. Let us fight 
crime where crimes are being committed. 
That is the most efficient approach. 

Nevertheless, the measure on balance 
is a good one and indicates this body’s 
interest in allocating more Federal dol- 
lars to help solve a serious and perplex- 
ing crime problem. 

I would like to comment on two par- 
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ticularly good provisions of the bill which 
will assure us that LEAA will be more 
instrumental in influencing change in 
our criminal justice system. 

An important aspect of the bill is the 
increased emphasis placed on improve- 
ment of correctional facilities. Too often 
the poor quality of our prisons contrib- 
utes substantially to the rising crime 
rate. Unless we improve all aspects of 
our criminal justice system, no one as- 
pect will be as effective as it should be. 

I would point out that this section 
would permit discretionary grants by 
LEAA directly to localities where the 
need is greatest. It further provides that 
special emphasis be given to areas with 
a high incidence of crime. 

This is particularly important to the 
city of New York which at present is un- 
able to satisfy adequately the demands 
placed upon its correctional system. The 
situation is growing worse every day. 
As the number of criminals processed 
through the present jails and prisons in- 
creases, the number of second- and 
third-time offenders also increases. 

The direct relationship between a 
poor correctional facility and the rising 
number of repeat offenders in the area 
has been clearly established. If we are to 
cut down on the number of recidivists 
moving through our criminal justice sys- 
tem, the best place to start is to improve 
our correctional facilities. I firmly be- 
lieve an improved prison system that 
placed emphasis on rehabilitation rather 
than retention would have a significant 
downward effect on the crime rate in 
New York City. 

A second important aspect of the bill 
mandates a changeover from a three- 
man board of administrators to just one 
administrator. This provision is essential 
if LEAA is to function as an efficient 
body in administering this increased 
Federal allotment. The present arrange- 
ment results in a strangulation of the 
decisionmaking functions since unani- 
mous agreement has proven much too 
difficult to obtain. The bill wisely retains 
the posts of associate administrators 
functioning as deputies, thus reaping the 
benefits of collective judgment, experi- 
ence and expertise. 

Mr. Chairman, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration properly ad- 
ministrated can be one of our most suc- 
cessful tools in the fight against crime. 
LEAA has laid new milestones in a con- 
tinuous effort to upgrade the effective- 
ness of the law enforcement officer, im- 
proye the functioning of the judicial 
processes and develop truly rehabilita- 
tive correctional facilities. I strongly urge 
my colleagues to approve this measure 
by a large margin. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17825, 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act Amendments of 1970, of 
which I am a cosponsor, amends title I 
of the present act, which established a 
Federal assistance program aimed at 
crime reduction and prevention. 

There are significant problems with 
the present law and its implementation. I 
make no claim that H.R. 17825 ade- 
quately addresses all of these problems. 
Nor does it even completely resolve those 
problems which it does address. It does 
succeed, however, in moving in the right 
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direction, and given the nature of some 
of the legislation dealing with crime 
which is being considered in this Con- 
gress, that in itself is a distinction, albeit 
not a very satisfactory one. 

One of the most persistent problems, 
and one which H.R. 17825 does address, 
concerns grants for law enforcement 
purposes—so-called action grants. Un- 
fortunately, the block grant concept, 
which was embodied in the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 despite the opposition of many of 
us, remains. This concept enables mon- 
eys to go to the States, which in turn 
pass on a percentage of these funds to 
units of local government. 

I had very serious reservations about 
this block grant approach in 1968, and 
I think history has borne out the validity 
of these reservations. The block grant 
approach simply does not enable the 
cities, which experience the highest crime 
and which are the most strained for 
funds to fight this crime, to receive suf- 
ficient amounts of moneys. A study un- 
dertaken by the National League of Cit- 
ies-United States Conference of Mayors, 
and published in February of this year, 
very succinctly states the situation: 

The program, as presently administered by 
the states, will not have the necessary im- 
pact vitally needed to secure improvements in 
the criminal justice system. The states, in 
distributing funds entrusted to them under 
the block grant formula of the Safe Streets 
Act, have failed to focus these vital resources 
on the most critical urban crime prob- 
lems. Instead, funds are being dissipated 
broadly across the states in many grants too 
small to have any significant impact to im- 
prove the criminal justice system and are be- 
ing used in disproportionate amounts to sup- 
port marginal improvements in low crime 
areas 


I should have preferred total aboli- 
tion of the block grant approach. We 
were not able to achieve this, but H.R. 
17825 does remedy the problem to some 
extent. The bill amends the present law 
to require that LEAA approval of a State 
plan for law enforcement assistance must 
be based on a specific finding that the 
plan allocates adequate funds to deal 
with law enforcement problems in areas 
of high crime incidence. Thereby, more 
funds than in the past will be funneled 
into the high crime urban areas. 

In addition, under H.R. 17825, the 
States will be required to provide not 
less than one-fourth of the non-Federal 
funding with respect to each program or 
project undertaken by units of general 
local government, or combinations of 
such units. It simply is not credible to 
contend that the cities, faced with enor- 
mous problems of every nature which re- 
quire the expenditures of massive 
amounts of funds, should be required to 
bear alone the burden of finding the 
matching funds for Federal grants. They 
cannot do so. They need help. H.R. 17825 
requires that they at least get a modi- 
cum of such help. Given the facts that 
crime is really a problem which extends 
far beyond artificial municipal bound- 
aries and that the cities often pay out 
far more in State taxes than they receive 
back in services from the State govern- 
ments, this is entirely warranted and 
necessary. 
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Additional key elements of H.R. 17825 
are those establishing a new grant pro- 
gram to improve correctional facilities, 
and requiring that 25 percent of all ap- 
propriations made for law enforcement 
assistance be committed to the purposes 
of correction activities. 

The American correctional system 
handles approximately 2.5 to 3 million 
admissions a year. And yet, given the 
enormous number of individuals af- 
fected, and the enormous role the cor- 
rectional system can play in achieving 
rehabilitation of criminals, the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission describes con- 
ditions which “are often a positive detri- 
ment to rehabilitation” and it depicts 
life in many penal institutions as “at best 
barren and futile, at worst unspeakably 
brutal and degrading.” The Commis- 
sion’s report describes local jails, which 
handle misdemeanants, as follows: 

Not only are the great majority of these 
facilities old but many do not even meet the 
minimum standards in sanitation, living 
space, and segregation of diferent ages and 
types of offenders that have obtained gen- 
erally in the rest of corrections for several 
decades. 


H.R. 17825 offers no really effective 
solutions, for the corrections system re- 
quires massive overhaul. New ideas and 
new approaches must be tried. Obviously, 
if the moneys authorized by this bill are 
merely used to build new fortress-like 
structures to isolate convicted men and 
women, all we will wind up with are new 
buildings. The old problems and the old 
failures will still be around. While H.R. 
17285 is a step in recognizing some of the 
problems, it is just a start. We cannot 
fail to continue, once this bill is passed. 

Let me mention two other provisions 
contained in H.R. 17825. Under the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration was established 
with a three-man administrative set-up. 
Unanimous decisions of the three-man 
board were required to initiate and effec- 
tuate major policies. Such an adminis- 
tration was simply unworkable, and H.R. 
17825 abolishes it in favor of a one-man 
chief, 

The other provision of H.R. 17825 to 
note is the significant increase in au- 
thorizations for the next 3 fiscal years. 
The authorization for fiscal year 1971 is 
set at $650 million; at $1 billion for fiscal 
year 1972; and at $1.5 billion for fiscal 
year 1973. It is absolutely essential that 
adequate funds be available. I make no 
claim that authorizations set by H.R. 
17825 are sufficient. They are not. But, 
once again, they signal a step in the 
growing recognition that the fight 
against crime and the struggle to re- 
claim criminals for society, are won by 
money, effort, and dedication and not 
by the rhetoric of repression and vindic- 
tiveness. 

H.R. 17825 should be passesd. It is not 
a perfect bill. It does not provide the 
magic key to criminal prevention. But 
it is a step in the right direction. And, if 
this bill is passed, and if poverty is eradi- 
cated, and if opportunity is offered to 
every American to obtain a decent job, 
and if decent housing is provided for 
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every person, then we will be fighting 
crime effectively and intelligently. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17825 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act Amendments of 
1970”. 

LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 2. Section 101(b) of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The Administration shall consist of 
an Administrator, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Administrator 
shall exercise the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Administration by this 
title. The Administrator shall be assisted in 
the exercise of his functions, powers, and 
duties by two Associate Administrators who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate.” 

PLANNING GRANTS 

Sec. 3. The third sentence of section 203 (a) 
of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “The State planning agency and any 
regional planning units within the State 
shall, within their respective jurisdictions, 
be representative of the law enforcement 
agencies, units of general local government, 
and public agencies maintaining programs to 
reduce and control crime.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to take this time 
to ask the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER) if it is proposed to go on 
with this bill this evening and, if so, it is 
the intention to read the entire bill, or 
what is the program? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, the agreement 
among most Members was that there 
would be no final vote until tomorrow. 
However, I did not anticipate we would 
complete general debate so soon. So I feel 
we might go on and read a few sections 
of the bill so as to dispose of as much of 
the bill as we possibly can in order to 
shorten the period of time for the con- 
sideration of the bill tomorrow. I would 
suggest we go on for 1 hour reading the 
bill, if that is agreeable with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Reading the bill? Why 
would we want to do that? Let me ask the 
gentleman this question, Why there is to 
be no vote today on this bill? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no vote today. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, but why? 

Mr. CELLLER. You might address that 
question to the leadership. 

Mr. GROSS. But it is the intention of 
the gentleman to read this entire bill? 

Mr. CELLER. I did not say the entire 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Why consume time by 
reading the bill? I cannot quite under- 
stand the program. Are we merely killing 
time by reading the bill? Why not con- 
sider the bill as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point? 

Mr. CELLER. I will be glad to do that 
if the gentleman will not object, I will 
be glad to make that request now. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the bill be considered as read 
and open to amendment at any point. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 
The remainder of the bill is as follows: 
GRANTS FOR LAW-ENFORCEMENT PURPOSES 


Sec. 4. Part C of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 301(b) (4) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(4) Renting, leasing, and constructing 
buildings or other physical facilities which 
would fulfill or implement the purpose of 
this section, including local correctional fa- 
cilities, centers for the treatment of nar- 
cotic addicts, and temporary courtroom fa- 
cilities in areas of high crime incidence.” 

(2) Section 301(b) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(8) The establishment of a Criminal Jus- 
tice Coordinating Council for any unit of 
general local government or any combination 
of such units within the State to assure im- 
proved coordination of all law enforcement 
activities, such as those of the police, the 
criminal courts, and the correctional sys- 
tem.” 

(3) Section 301(c) is amended by— 

(A) striking out “amount of any Federal 
grant made under” and “amount of any 
grant made under” each place they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof “portion of any 
Federal grant made under this section for 
the purposes of”; 

(B) striking out “amount of any other 
grant made under this part’’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “portion of any Federal grant 
made under this section to be used for any 
other purpose set forth in this section”; and 

(C) striking out “construction of” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“renting, leasing, or constructing”. 

(4) Section 301(d) is amended by— 

(A) striking out “part” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section”; 

(B) by inserting immediately after “com- 
pensation of” in the first sentence the fol- 
lowing: “police and other regular law en- 
forcement”; and 

(C) striking out the period in the third 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “, nor to the compensation of per- 
sonnel engaged in research, development, 
demonstration, or other short-term pro- 
grams.”. 

(5) Section 303 is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence thereof the following 
new sentence: “No State plan shall be ap- 
proved unless the Administration finds that 
the plan provides for the allocation of an 
adequate share of assistance to deal with law 
enforcement problems in areas of high crime 
incidence.” 

(6) Paragraph (2) of section 303 is 
amended by striking out the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “, and 
that with respect to any such program or 
project the State will provide not less than 
one-fourth of the non-Federal funding;”. 

(T) Section 305 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 305. Where a State has failed to have 
a comprehensive State plan approved under 
this title within the period specified by the 
Administration for such purpose, the funds 
allocated for such State under paragraph (1) 
of section 306(a) of this title shall be avail- 
able for reallocation by the Administration 
under paragraph (2) of such section 306(a).” 

(8) Section 306 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Src, 306. (a) The funds appropriated each 
fiscal year to make grants under this part 
shall be allocated by the Administration as 
follows: 
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“(1) Eighty-five per centum of such funds 
shall be allocated among the States accord- 
ing to their respective populations for grants 
to State planning agencies. 

“(2) Fifteen per centum of such funds, 
plus any additional amounts made available 
by virtue of the application of the provisions 
of sections 305 and 509 of this title to the 
grant of any State, may, in the discretion of 
the Administration, be allocated among the 
States for grants to State planning agencies, 
units of general local government, or combi- 
nations of such units, according to the cri- 
teria and on the terms and conditions the 
Administration determines consistent with 
this title. 


Any grant made from funds available under 
paragraph (2) of this subsection may be up 
to 90 per centum of the cost of the program 
or project for which such grant is made; 
however, if the Administration determines 
that the applicant is unable to provide suffi- 
cient funds the amount of such grant may 
be up to 100 per centum of the cost of such 
program or project. No part of any grant for 
the purpose of renting, leasing, or construct- 
ing buildings or other physical facilities shall 
be used for land acquisition. 

“(b) If the Administration determines, on 
the basis of information available to it dur- 
ing any fiscal year, that a portion of the 
funds allocated to a State for that fiscal year 
for grants to the State planning agency of 
the State will not be required by the State, 
or that the State will be unable to qualify to 
receive any portion of the funds under the 
requirements of this part, that portion shall 
be available for reallocation under paragraph 
(2) of subsection (a) of this section.” 


TRAINING, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, DEMONSTRA- 
TION, AND SPECIAL GRANTS 


Sec. 5. Part D of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 406 is amended— 

(A) by striking “in areas directly related 
to law enforcement or preparing for employ- 
ment in law enforcement” in the first sen- 
tence of subsevtion (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in areas related to law enforcement 
or suitable for persons employed in law en- 
forcement”; 

(B) by striking out “tuition and fees’ in 
the first sentence of subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “tuition, books, and 
fees”; and 

(C) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(d) Full-time teachers or persons pre- 
paring for careers as full-time teachers of 
courses related to law enforcement or suit- 
able for persons employed in law enforce- 
ment, in institutions of higher education 
which are eligible to recelve funds under this 
section, shall be eligible to receive assistance 
under susbections (b) and (c) of this sec- 
tion as determined under regulations of the 
Administration. 

“(e) The Administration is authorized to 
make grants to or enter into contracts with 
institutions of higher education, or combina- 
tions of such institutions, to assist them in 
planning, developing, strengthening, im- 
proving, or carrying out programs or projects 
for the development or demonstration of 
improved methods of law enforcement ed- 
ucation, including— 

“(1) planning for the development or ex- 
pansion of undergraduate or graduate pro- 
grams in law enforcement; 

“(2) education and training of faculty 
members; 

“(3) strengthening the law enforcement 
aspects of courses leading to an undergrad- 
uate, graduate, or professional degree; and 

“(4) research into, and development of, 
methods of educating students or faculty, 
including the preparation of teaching mate- 
rials and the planning of curriculums, 


The amount of a grant or contract may be 
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up to 75 per centum of the total cost of pro- 
grams and projects for which a grant or con- 
tract is made.” 

(2) Part D is further amended by inserting 
after section 406 the following new section: 

“Sec. 407. The Administration is author- 
ized to develop and support regional and 
national training programs, workshops, and 
seminars to instruct State and local law en- 
forcement personnel in improved methods of 
crime prevention and reduction and enforce- 
ment of the criminal law. Such training ac- 
tivities shall be designed to supplement and 
improve, rather than supplant, the training 
activities of the State and units of general 
local government, and shall not duplicate 
the activities of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation under section 404 of this title.” 


GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
FACILITIES 
Sec. 6. (a) Title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended by inserting immediately after part 
D the following: 


“Part E—GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND FACILITIES 

“Sec. 451. It is the purpose of this part to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to develop and implement pro- 
grams and projects for the construction, ac- 
quisition, and renovation of correctional in- 
stitutions and facilities, and for the improve- 
ment of correctional programs and practices. 

“Sec. 452. A State desiring to receive a 
grant under this part for any fiscal year 
shall, consistent with the basic criteria 
which the Administration establishes under 
section 454 of this title, incorporate its ap- 
plication for such grant in the comprehensive 
State plan submitted to the Administration 
for that fiscal year in accordance with sec- 
tion 302 of this title. 

“Sec. 453. The Administration is author- 
ized to make a grant under this part to a 
State planning agency if the application in- 
corporated in the comprehensive State 
plan— 

“(1) sets forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction, acquisition, or 
renovation of correctional institutions and 
facilities in the State and the improvement 
of correctional programs and practices 
throughout the State; 

“(2) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the control of the funds and title to property 
derived therefrom shall be in a public agency 
for the uses and purposes provided in this 
part and that a public agency will admin- 
ister those funds and that property; 

“(3) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the availability of funds under this part 
shall not reduce the amount of funds under 
part C of this title which a State would, in 
the absence of funds under this part, allo- 
cate for purposes of this part; 

“(4) provides for advanced techniques in 
the design of institutions and facilities; 

“(5) provides, where feasible and desirable, 
for the sharing of correctional institutions 
and facilities on a regional basis; 

““(6) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the personnel standards and programs of the 
institutions and facilities will reflect ad- 
vanced practices; 

“(7) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the State is engaging in projects and pro- 
grams to improve the recruiting, organiza- 
tion, training, and education of personnel 
employed in correctional activities, including 
those of probation, parole, and rehabilita- 
tion; and 

“(8) complies with the same requirements 
established for comprehensive State plans 
under paragraphs (1), (3), (4), (5), (7), 
(8), (9), (10), (11), and (12) of section 303 
of this title. 

“Sec. 454. The Administration shall, after 
consultation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, by regulation prescribe basic criteria 
for applicants and grantees under this part. 
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“Sec, 455. (a) The funds appropriated each 
fiscal year to make grants under this part 
shall be allocated by the Administration as 
follows: 

“(1) 50 per centum of the funds shall be 
available for grants to State planning 
agencies. 

“(2) The remaining 50 per centum of the 

funds may be made available, as the Admin- 
istration may determine, to State planning 
agencies, units of general local government, 
or combinations of such units, according to 
the criteria and on the terms and conditions 
the Administration determines consistent 
with this part. 
Any grant made from funds available under 
this part may be up to 75 per centum of the 
cost of the program or project for which such 
grant is made. No funds awarded under this 
part may be used for land acquisition. 

“(b) If the Administration determines, on 
the basis of information available to it dur- 
ing any fiscal year, that a portion of the 
funds granted to an applicant for that fiscal 
year will not be required by the applicant or 
will become available by virtue of the appli- 
cation of the provisions of section 509 of this 
title, that portion shall be available for re- 
allocation under paragraph (2) of subsection 
(a) of this section.” 

(b) Section 601 of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(1) The term ‘correctional institution or 
facility’ means any place for the confinement 
or rehabilitation of juvenile offenders or in- 
dividuals charged with or convicted of crimi- 
nal offenses.” 

(c) Part E and part F of title I of such 
Act are redesignated as part F and part G, 
respectively. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 7. Part F of title I of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
(as redesignated by section 6(c) of this Act) 
is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 515 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: 


“Funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
section may be expended by grant or con- 
tract, as the Administration may determine 
to be appropriate.” 

(2) Section 516(a) is amended by striking 
out the period and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “, and may be used to pay the 
transportation and subsistence expenses of 
persons attending conferences or other as- 
semblages notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Joint Resolution entitled ‘Joint Resolu- 
tion to prohibit expenditure of any moneys 
for housing, feeding, or transporting conven- 
tions or meetings’, approved February 2, 
1935 (31 U.S.C. sec. 551) .” 

(3) Section 517 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 517 (a) The Administration may pro- 
cure the services of experts and consultants 
in accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates of compensation 
for individuals not to exceed the daily equiv- 
alent of the rate authorized for GS-18 by 
section 5332 of tite 5, United States Code. 

“(b) The Administration is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the civil service 
laws, technical or other advisory committees 
to advise the Administration with respect to 
the administration of this title as it deems 
necessary. Members of those committees not 
otherwise in the employ of the United States, 
while engaged in advising the Administra- 
tion or attending meetings of the commit- 
tees, shall be compensated at rates to be 
fixed by the Administration but not to exceed 
the daily equivalent of the rate authorized 
for GS-18 by section 5332 of title 5 of the 
United States Code and while away from 
home or regular place of business they may 
be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
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by section 5703 of such title 5 for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently.” 

(4) Section 519 is amended by striking out 
“On or before August 31, 1968, and each year 
thereafter,” and inserting in Meu thereof 
the following: “On or before December 31 
of each year”. 

(5) Section 520 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 520. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated $650,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, $1,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and $1,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, Funds appropriated for any fiscal year 
may remain available for obligation until 
expended. Not less than 25 per centum of 
the amounts appropriated shall be devoted 
to the purposes of corrections, including pro- 
bation and parole.” 

(6) Section 521 is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(¢) The provisions of this section shall 
apply to all recipients of assistance under 
this Act, whether by direct grant or contract 
from the Administration or by subgrant or 
subcontract from primary grantees or con- 
tractors of the Administration.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 8. Section 601 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(a) ‘Law enforcement’ means all activities 
pertaining to the administration of criminal 
justice, including, but not limited to, police 
efforts to prevent crime and to apprehend 
criminals, activities of the criminal courts 
and related agencies, and activities of correc- 
tions, probation, and parole authorities.” 

(2) Subsection (ad) is amended by striking 
out “or” the second place it appears and by 
striking out the period and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “, or any agency of 
the District of Columbia government per- 
forming law enforcement functions in and 
for the District of Columbia. Funds appro- 
priated by the Congress for the activities of 
such agencies of the District of Columbia 
may be used to provide the non-Federal share 
of the cost of programs or projects funded 
under this title.” 

Sec. 9. Section 5108(c) of title 5 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(10) the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration may place a total of 15 positions 
in GS-16, 17, and 18.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAYNE 


Mr. MAYNE. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MAYNE: Page 4, 
line 20, after “funding” insert “for each fiscal 
year ending on or after June 30, 1972”. 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to emphasize at the outset that the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to make it 
possible for all States to participate in 
this program as soon as possible. The 
amendment certainly will not delay the 
war on crime or defer the operative sec- 
tions of this bill going into effect in any 
way. Not one whit. The only thing which 
it will delay is the new mandatory re- 
quirement in this bill which requires 
States to furnish one-fourth of the non- 
Federal funding. All that my amend- 
ment will do will be to defer that par- 
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ticular requirement being imposed on 
the States during the fiscal year 1971 
which begins this Wednesday, July 1 
and ends June 30, 1971. 

If my amendment is not adopted, many 
States may not be able to join in the 
Federal grants contemplated by the bill 
until a year from now when fiscal 1972 
begins, 

There is a real danger, as I pointed 
out during general debate, that those 
States which do not have legislatures in 
session at the present time and will not 
have them in session until next year, 
will be cut out of all Federal grants un- 
der this bill during fiscal 1971. Now, this 
can be obviated through the adoption of 
my amendment which can do no possible 
harm but which will insure that those 
States that have not yet passed the 
necessary legislative appropriation may 
nevertheless participate in the program 
authorized by this bill without having to 
wait an entire year. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this language 
which appears in subsection 4(6), lines 
16 through 20, on page 4 of the bill, there 
is a requirement which requires each 
State plan to provide that the State pro- 
vide not less than one-fourth of the non- 
Federal funding for programs and proj- 
ects to be developed and implemented 
by units of general local government 
with the assistance of Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration grants. Un- 
der the bill as presently written, if a 
State fails to submit a State plan pro- 
viding such 25-percent State contribu- 
tion, or if the State fails to come through 
with the 25-percent State contribution 
once its State plan has been approved, 
then the funds which would have been 
allocated to the State through the block 
grant formula go instead to the pool of 
funds distributed by the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administrator in his 
discretion. 

The intention of this provision was 
not, of course, to wreck the block grant 
program, but to encourage each State to 
contribute to local government programs 
and projects to improve and strengthen 
law enforcement. I strongly support the 
principle of this provision. 

However, I am fearful that the effect 
of subsection 4(6) as it now appears in 
the bill, rather than being to increase 
and strengthen the block grant program 
and State participation, may well be to 
kill the block grant idea if my amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

A relatively small number of the 
States—some authorities say as few as 
five—now contribute to local programs 
and projects now receiving law enforce- 
ment assistance grants through State 
planning agencies. Most of the States, 
including Iowa, do not now have any 
State legislation authorizing State con- 
tribution to such local law enforcement 
programs and projects or appropriating 
funds for this next fiscal year for such 
programs and projects—and practically 
all of these States, including Iowa, will 
not be holding any session of their re- 
spective legislative bodies until January 
1971. Most of these States, again, in that 
January 1971 session would not, either 
by constitution of the State or by prac- 
ticality, be able to enact authorization 
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legislation and appropriations permitting 
a State contribution of 25 percent of local 
law enforcement programs and projects 
for fiscal year 1971, although many could 
enact such legislation for fiscal year 1972 
and thereafter. 

I am advised by Members of this body 
who have had a great deal of experience 
in State legislatures that the appropria- 
tions committees of many State legisla- 
tures customarily defer their work until 
fairly late in their legislative sessions. It 
is not unusual for State legislatures not 
to take final action on appropriations 
until after July 1, and many State legis- 
latures are so set up that that is the last 
thing done. It seems clear that States 
whose legislatures meet next year but do 
not pass appropriations for this purpose 
prior to July 1 could not qualify for re- 
ceiving law enforcement assistance 
grants from the Law Enforcement Ad- 
ministration for fiscal year 1971—and the 
funds that would have been allocated 
under the basic act to these States if 
they had approved State plans and met 
the 25-percent State contribution re- 
quirement would flow instead into the 
general pool of funds which is distrib- 
uted according to the discretion of the 
Law Enforcement Administrator directly 
to local programs and projects, not 
through State planning agencies. Thus, 
the State block-grant approach would 
be lost and there would be no assurance 
that a particular State would not suffer 
a substantial reduction in Federal funds. 
I believe that the Governors and the 
State planning agencies generally agree 
that this would be disastrous. I have al- 
ready referred in general debate to the 
strong message I received from the dis- 
tinguished Governor of Iowa, the Hon- 
orable Robert D. Ray, on this subject 
urging that the effective date of subsec- 
tion 4(6) be deferred to the start of fiscal 
1972 which is July 1, 1971, as provided 
in the Mayne amendment. This would 
enable all States except one—the legis- 
lature of which does not meet in 1971— 
to enact legislation meeting the 25-per- 
cent State contribution requirement in 
sufficient time to avoid deprivation of the 
very necessary anticrime grants of this 
bill. No possible harm can come from this 
amendment and Members should vote for 
it to make sure that their States will be 
able to participate. The Mayne amend- 
ment will not delay or impede the war on 
crime one iota. It will insure an oppor- 
tunity for participation by those States 
which will not have their legislatures in 
session until sometime next year. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Mayne). 

When this bill was considered in com- 
mittee it was unanimously voted out of 
the committee. I want to emphasize, as I 
did in my direct statement, that the 
Attorney General said that he enthusi- 
astically endorsed the provisions of the 
bill. That meant he endorsed the bill 
without the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. The amendment 
was never discussed in the committee. It 
comes to us out of the blue. 

All Members realize the need for a 
State contribution. Now we are told the 
State of Iowa wants to put off the time 
this year. When next year comes around 
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they will want to put it off for 1 year. 
When next year comes around I suppose 
there will be some other excuse for de- 
lay. Now the need for immediate State 
participation is overwhelming. The need 
brooks no further delay. The amendment 
spells out 1 year’s delay in postponement. 
A delay of 1 year may be fatal. You do 
not have the extortionists, the armed 
robbers, and the muggers waiting for a 
year. The cities and counties cannot wait 
a year. The cities are anxious to put up 
their allocated portion. The counties are 
willing to do the same thing. But the 
State of Iowa wants to hold off. 

Now, no State as far as I know is un- 
willing. There have been sporadic objec- 
tions. Objection is made that the cities 
do not need such funding. I will tell the 
gentleman from Iowa that he has made 
much out of nothing. He has sought to 
balloon nothing into great proportions. 
His own State meets annually. Does the 
gentleman know that? 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman from 
Iowa know that his own State meets 
annually? 

Mr. MAYNE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE, Mr. Chairman, I have 
been advised by my Governor and lead- 
ing members of the State legislature that 
my amendment is vital and necessary to 
make the State be able to participate 
in this program. And it will not in any 
way delay the operative features of this 
act, despite the statement which was 
made by the distinguished chairman. You 


go right ahead with all of the Federal 
programs, the only thing that is delayed 
is the one-quarter requirement on the 
States for 1 year. It will not delay any- 
thing one iota. 

Mr. CELLER. But that is the very back- 
bone of this legislation—the one-quarter 


contribution. Now, the State of Iowa 
meets annually. The only other States 
that do not meet next year I think are 
Kentucky and Virginia. The gentleman 
has talked to a Member from the State 
of Kentucky, Mr. Perkins, and Kentucky 
does not complain. Also Virginia does not 
meet, but Virginia has a method by which 
it appropriates interim funds to cover 
situations of this sort. 

Who in the world is Iowa that Iowa 
can stand out against 49 other States 
and be reluctant to make the contribu- 
tions to local governments in view of the 
enormity of this situation? I cannot ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr. MAYNE. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. CELLER. In just one moment. 

And since the argument is made that 
the State legislature will not meet—and 
we know the State legislation of Iowa 
does meet, then let the State of Iowa get 
busy and do that which is needful here, 
and that which is the desire of the State 
of Iowa. 

I have great respect for the State of 
Iowa. It has made substantial contribu- 
tions to our Nation. I do not mean to dis- 
parage Iowa or its legislators, or any 
citizen of that distinguished State, not in 
any sense of the word. But I think there 
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is a clear misunderstanding here, and I 
think the gentleman who has taken the 
floor to offer this amendment does not 
appreciate the situation. I am trying to 
inculcate upon his mind the need, the 
real urgency that exists in this regard. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, evidently the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER) thinks 
that the State of Iowa should go to the 
expense of a special session of the State 
legislature. That is the only possible way 
Iowa and other States can qualify, be- 
cause most of the legislatures have ad- 
journed for this year. 

We in Iowa are well aware of the fact 
that our legislature meets once every 
year, and I do not understand why the 
gentleman would question our knowledge 
of the Iowa legislature. 

Now so far as Kentucky is concerned, 
if Iowa could get just a part of the pov- 
erty funds that go to that State, we might 
be able to move some of those funds 
around and to take care of the situation. 

I do not understand why the gentle- 
man takes the attitude that he does to- 
ward any state which cannot possibly 
qualify under the terms of this bill for 
some of the funds. All we seek is justice 
and equity. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Although Iowa meets in 
January, it is not essential for Iowa to 
act immediately. 

Mr. GROSS. On the contrary, we 
would expect the legislature to act as 
quickly as possible to either qualify or 
not to qualify. We have no desire to delay 
anything. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; of course. 

Mr. CELLER. First, there must be 
appropriations by the Committee on 
Appropriations and after the appropria- 
tion is passed by the House, there must 
be arrangements made with the States 
for them to set forth and promulgate 
such plans. 

All of this takes time. During the in- 
terim the State of Iowa or any other 
State would have plenty of time to make 
its arrangements to make its payment 
of its share. 

So I do not see how this could in- 
convenience a bit the State of Iowa or 
any other State. That is the plea I am 
making in view of the importance of this. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
the new program formula will not be- 
come operative until sometime next 
year, apparently in mid-year? Is this 
what the gentleman is saying—that any 
State or government will have approxi- 
mately a year in which to qualify with- 
out suffering any penalty of being de- 
nied any funds? 

Mr. CELLER. If there is no inordinate 
delay and there is no unreasonable de- 
lay in the promulgation of these plans. 
But they cannot just be run out of thin 
air. There must be deliberations and 
hearings on those plans. That takes time 
which the State of Iowa must have, as to 
what its views may be of the appropri- 
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ation of funds to the extent of 25 percent 
like any other State. 

Mr. GROSS. Then if what the gentle- 
man is saying to me is true, there can be 
no possible reason—no valid reason for 
opposing the amendment. With the 
amendment in the bill—and I support 
it—it would be made certain that Iowa 
and other States in a similar predica- 
ment would not be passed over or de- 
prived of funds for lack of timely legis- 
lative action. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand this pro- 
provision was put into the bill because 
there was sharp controversy in the com- 
mittee with regard to the percentage of 
allocation to the States in the applica- 
tion of the block-grant principle which 
is involved here. 

I supported the retention of the for- 
mula which we have now, which grants 
to the States 85 percent of LEAA funds. 
But it seems to me that by providing the 
States with this block-grant authority, to 
use Federal funds substantially as they 
choose, the States, in turn, should assume 
responsibility for allocating a certain 
amount of State funds for local govern- 
ments’ use. This 25 percent appears to be 
a percentage contribution that is acqui- 
esced in by the State governments them- 
selves. I understand, too, that when the 
the original act was passed, it became 
necessary for States to implement the 
program, even though they had already 
met and even though a part of the fiscal 
year had passed before the program was 
fully implemented. 

I understand that in the application 
of the block-grant principle, the 75-per- 
cent contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment is given to the States in reliance 
upon their providing the additional 25 
percent. But there is no reason why it 
would delay receipt of funds by the 
States, and no reason why, after the fis- 
cal year had begun, which it will have 
begun in almost every instance, the 
States cannot ultimately appropriate the 
portion of the funds that they are re- 
quired under this provision to provide. I 
cannot conceive of any State receiving 
the funds on the basis of this law and 
then not fulfilling its obligation. I think 
that is the only thing that they have 
to concern themselves with. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

Mr. KYL. There has been a lot of hedg- 
ing on the actual question that is in- 
volved here, so I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: If the Congress 
adopts the bill which we have before us 
and the President signs that bill into law 
and, we will say for the sake of the hypo- 
thetical situation, the bill becomes law on 
August 1, 1970, would the Federal Gov- 
ernment distribute any of the funds un- 
der this bill to a State which had not in 
fact, through its legislative process, set 
up machinery to contribute the 25 per- 
cent called for under the bill? 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes, I believe they 
would. 

Mr. KYL. In other words, whether the 
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State has acted to contribute 25 percent, 
the State would still get the block grant? 

Mr; McCLORY. Yes, sir; that is my 
understanding. They would have an ob- 
ligation to fulfill the 25-percent contri- 
bution ultimately, but they would not 
have had to contribute it in advance. The 
States cannot act on this until after we 
have passed it. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL, Would the gentleman permit 
me to ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or would he ask the chairman of 
the full committee if he agrees with that? 

Mr. McCLORY. I will yield to the 
Chairman for his response to that in- 
quiry. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman repeat his inquiry? 

Mr. KYL. The question is this, Mr. 
Chairman: If this bill becomes law, if it 
passes the House and is signed by the 
President, say, on August 1, 1970, would 
the Federal Government distribute funds 
under this bill to a State which had not 
through its legislative process agreed to 
contribute the 25 percent? 

Mr. CELLER. No, it would not. The 
State would have to agree. 

Mr, KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, this is exactly the problem with 
which we are concerned, The State of 
Iowa has had its legislative session for 
the year. I want all to understand that 
they have had an excellent crime pro- 
gram which has been given great, good 
publicity in the State of New York, as 
a matter of fact. But we are afraid that 
since the legislature will not meet until 
January of next year, and there are a 
number of other States in the same po- 
sition, those States would be obviated 
from participation in the program. 

Mr. McCLORY. It is my understand- 
ing that after the States have received 
the Federal money or at the end of the 
fiscal year, would assume the obligation 
imposed on them to provide for the ap- 
propriation of the 25 percent funds. They 
do not do it in advance. They could not 
do it now. They could not have done it in 
anticipation of the enactment of this law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. McCLory 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. McCLORY. It is my understanding 
of that, following the enactment of this 
bill, and following the application for 
these funds, it will be the obligation of 
the States to enact laws which will im- 
plement the program through the 25- 
percent contribution. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield so that I may ask a 
question? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. The State legislature 
in my State will meet in January. 

If my State legislature passes enabling 
legislation to take advantage of these 
funds prior to next July, the end of the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 of this year, 
will they be able to take advantage of 
the funds? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, definitely. 
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Mr. FOUNTAIN. If they do not pass 
legislation prior to the end of the fiscal 
year, July 1, 1971, they will not be able 
to take advantage of them? 

Mr. CELLER. They will not. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the gentleman from New York. (Mr. 
CELLER) has answered now quite con- 
sistently with the way I answered the 
question posed by the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. KYL). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I must again 
ask the gentleman from New York, will 
the State be granted any funds from 
the Federal Government before the State 
passes that enabling legislation? 

Mr. CELLER. As a condition precedent, 
the States must supply a plan which is 
consistent with the statute. They must 
supply the plan first. The State must 
take action. 

Mr. KYL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, if this is the case, then the re- 
sponse given to the gentleman who just 
preceded me is not an accurate response. 
No money could go to his State until they 
have enabling legislation. 

Mr. CELLER. The State must come 
forward with the form of a plan. That is 
specifically mentioned in this bill, and 
that is a condition precedent to any 
funds. 

Mr. McCLORY. That is in the law to- 
day, and as it has been since 1968. The 
only change being made in retaining the 
same formula for distribution of the 
bloc grants to the States—which is some- 
thing we want to retain—that we impose 
on the States an obligation to contribute 
25 percent of the grants that go to the 
local governments. This could be ful- 
filled by the end of the fiscal year. It 
does not have to be fulfilled in advance. 
Is that correct? 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
with this amendment we will speed up 
tremendously the use of our Federal 
funds for the fighting of crime. I am also 
convinced that without the amendment 
our Federal input will be held in abey- 
ance until at least January, February, 
March, or April, until the legislatures act. 
So we are going to have our Federal 
funds tied up here until we get final 
action by the various State legislatures. 

I am convinced that to speed up our 
fight against crime and to get the advan- 
tage of our Federal input now, we have 
to have this amendment or we are going 
to hold up our Federal funds until the 
States have acted. While they can act 
rapidly in comparison to the Congress 
generally, it is a cinch it will be next 
year, in February, March, or April be- 
fore my State is going to be able to com- 
ply with the requirements in this act. 
Our Federal share will be tied up here 
and held in escrow until then. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, we all 
know this act expires tomorrow night at 
midnight. There is no guarantee, if the 
language of the bill and the report is 
veritable, and the distinguished chair- 
man has said the States must come in 
with their plan in hand, but he overlooks 
that it requires the plan in one hand 
and money in the other hand—that is, 
the 25 percent. Most of the legislatures 
convene in the States next year. It will 
be that way in my State. Another fiscal 
year will have expired before the money 
will be in the hands generally of these 
States so they can come up and partici- 
pate in this plan. 

Can we yield to the chairman to say 
something on that? 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. That is not quite ac- 
curate. 

Mr. LENNON. How inaccurate is it? 

Mr. CELLER. The State must present 
its plan to the LEAA, and then it does 
not follow that when it presents its plan 
it must have the money in its hand. That 
is not true. The money it contributes, 
the 25 percent, can be contributed by the 
State subsequently. There is no time 
limit. There is nothing in the bill which 
says when it shall be paid. 

Mr. LENNON. If the gentleman will 
yield further, let me ask another ques- 
tion. Assume the State comes in, comes 
forward and offers its plan until Septem- 
ber of this year, comes in then with its 
plan, does it have to wait until next May 
or July or June to get the money in its 
hand? 

In the meantime, the grant cannot be 
considered, can it? It will be delayed that 
long. 

Mr. CELLER. Oh, I believe that the 
LEAA would ask from the State in that 
regard a pledge. The LEAA would say, 
“Are you willing to defray one-quarter 
of these non-Federal funds?” If the State 
planning agency said it would, I do not 
believe the LEAA would be a shylock and 
demand a pound of flesh immediately. 

Mr. LENNON. Will the distinguished 
chairman tell the gentleman how we can 
answer for the members of the several 
State legislatures? How can the adminis- 
trator at the State level answer for ac- 
tion of the State legislature? One cannot 
do that. We cannot answer for the Con- 
gress, much less the State legislatures. 

Mr. CELLER. Of course, the State leg- 
islature would have to make some appro- 
priation. 

Mr. LENNON. It cannot do it until it 
convenes. 

I believe the chairman ought to accept 
this amendment as being fair and just 
and, as somebody said earlier, an honor- 
able amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. But there is no time set 
when the legislature must meet. That is 
a matter for the LEAA to determine with 
the State planning agency. 

Mr. LENNON. Those States whose 
legislatures are in session this year, who 
can act quickly, will be given priority. 
I believe the -distinguished chairman 
knows that. 
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Mr. CELLLER,. I do not think there 
would be priority. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman’s State 
would pledge payment of 25 percent, and 
my State would actually pay the cash, I 
do not believe my State would get any 
preference over the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. LENNON. But I call attention to 
the fact that the gentleman cannot 
pledge that until the legislatures of the 
various States state their positions. 

Mr. CELLER. There are always funds 
available in the States. The Governors 
know how to work these things. There 
are plenty of ways they can devise to 
cover this situation. We have the same 
situation, more or less, now. 

(Mr. ZWACH asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to seek a complete 
clarification of this issue, and I would 
direct a few questions to the chairman of 
the full committee, the gentleman from 
New York. 

The State of Iowa is not in an unusual 
or unique situation. Our legislature has 
met for this year. It has adjourned this 
year’s session. It will not go back into 
session unless called into a special ses- 
sion. The Governor would not call the 
legislature into special session this year to 
consider this one matter, because the 
cost of doing that would exceed the 
amount of money involved in the pro- 
gram we contemplate. 

These are by questions: The Iowa 
Legislature will not meet until January 
1971. Obviously, then, it will not have 
had an opportunity to comply with the 
regulations, the policies under this bill, 
until 6 months after the start of fiscal 
year 1971. It will not have had an op- 
portunity to present an overall plan, nor 
will it have had an opportunity to say, 
“Yes, we will contribute one-fourth of the 
amount of money to the local govern- 
ments for crime control.” Will the Fed- 
eral Government, in this period between 
the time the bill passes and becomes law 
and the time the legislature sets up its 
own program and agrees to contribute the 
25 percent, send any funds to the State 
of Iowa or another State in the same 
position? Will it send those funds in the 
regular amount specified by the law? Can 
the State participate in this program 
prior to the time the State legislature 
takes the action prescribed by this law? 

Mr. CELLER. Well, until a proper plan 
is submitted Iowa will get no funds. 
There must be a plan submitted and it 
must be a proper plan according to the 
decision. That is the situation under the 
present statute. 

Mr. KYL. Let me repeat what the gen- 
tleman said. 

Mr. CELLER. Iowa must present a 
proper plan before it gets its proportion 
of funds based on population. 

Mr. KYL. Let me ask the gentleman 
this question: Does the plan under which 
Iowa is operating today and which has 
been approved—does that plan consti- 
tute sufficient basis for participation un- 
der the bill we are debating today? 
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Mr. CELLER. There would have to be 
an additional plan under this new bill. 

Mr. KYL. What the gentleman is tell- 
ing me, then, is this: If the State legis- 
lature does not meet this year or if it has 
already met and adjourned, then that 
State cannot participate under the pro- 
gram until it has met and passed the 
enabling law and that law has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Government? 

Mr. CELLER. I hate to think that the 
people of Iowa are so shortsighted that 
they do not have emergency funds to 
take care of the very situations that have 
developed which we are talking about. 

Mr. KYL. I say to the gentleman from 
New York that the State of Iowa, like the 
other 49 States, has a constitution under 
which it operates. There is no provision 
for using funds of this kind unless they 
are earmarked. There are no contingency 
funds available. As the gentleman has 
said, there is no way for that State or 
one in the same position to participate 
until next year under this bill unless we 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. KAZEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I think he has put his finger on the 
crux of the matter under discussion. I 
keep hearing that you have to have a plan 
and you cannot get the money unless you 
have a plan. Suppose under the facts that 
the gentleman in the well stated that the 
State of Iowa or any other State that has 
not made provisions for the one-quarter 
State participation comes up with a plan, 
let us say, in October of this year pur- 
suant to the provisions of this bill. Even 
then no funds would be forthcoming from 
the Federal Government until the legis- 
lature passed the bill. Is that not correct? 

Mr. KYL. That is the way I under- 
stand the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. KAZEN. Regardless of how good 
their plan may be. They may have a plan, 
but it will not be approved unless the 
legislature already appropriated its 
share. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KYL was 
allowed to proceed for an additional 
minute.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
point out again to the gentleman from 
New York, that the State of Iowa has not 
been negligent in this matter. As a mat- 
ter of fact, its program under the current 
Federal legislation has received wide ac- 
claim in the gentleman’s own State of 
New York as being a model program. 
There is nothing selfish about the State 
of Iowa. We approve the idea of putting 
in 25 percent. But the point is that under 
this law and under the explanation that 
the gentleman made, there is no way in 
which we can participate at all unless we 
adopt the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Mayne). 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER, I must respectfully differ 
with the gentleman, because the State 
planning agency can make its plans even 
without the legislature’s approval. The 
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legislature will approve later on if money 
is involved. 

Mr. KYL. Can we get the funds? 

Mr. CELLER. The LEAA will take from 
the State planning agencies a pledge or 
a promise that if and when the State 
legislature appropriates, then the 25 per- 
cent will be available. That is the way 
this is done. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I understood 
the amendment until it was explained. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) if he will respond to 
a few questions concerning this bill. 

In the overall picture it seems to me we 
have reached the ultimate situation, 
where we are now protesting because the 
Federal Government does not make funds 
available before the States ask for it. Do 
I understand it correctly, I ask the gen- 
tleman, if a State has plans, they can 
submit the new plan before they get the 
money? Is that correct? 

Mr. MIKVA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MIKVA. That is correct. Under the 
act, as I read the section and report, it 
is very clear that if they submit the plan 
tomorrow and their plan had to meet 
given conditions and the State provided 
25 percent to the local government for 
their share, that plan could be ap- 
proved and any specific project under it 
could be approved and funds could start 
flowing immediately. 

Mr. HUNGATE. And, the first step in 
any part of this program would be to sub- 
mit a plan, a different plan, a new plan or 
an additional plan, and this can still be 
done and can be done until July 1, 1971, 
and many States such as Iowa and Mis- 
souri where the State legislatures do not 
meet until next year, the plan would be 
submitted by the law enforcement agency 
of the State; Is that correct? 

Mr. MIKVA., That is correct. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Now, the next prob- 
lem is with reference to the 25 percent 
of the local share. Let us see exactly what 
we are talking about. Many of these proj- 
ects I understand are 60 percent federally 
financed and 40 percent State financed. 

Mr. MIKVA. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNGATE. In other words, 60 per- 
cent is going to be Federal and is to be 
paid by the Federal Government, 30 per- 
cent by the city or municipality and 10 
percent of the total cost is all the State 
would be required to pay; Is that correct? 

Mr. MIKVA. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNGATE. We have a few fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1970, in a couple of 
days, which will run until June 30, 1971. 
The plan could be submitted any time 
during that year, could it not? It could 
be submitted by the State of Iowa or the 
State of Missouri or any State between 
now and the end of the year and at the 
end of that time when the State legis- 
lature meets could it appropriate the 
funds necessary to support the State’s 25- 
percent contribution any time between 
then and June 30, 1971? 

Mr. MIKVA. This is absolutely correct. 
And, in that interim time the Federal 
funds could flow to the States on the 
basis of the plan that had been sub- 
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mitted and the projects under that plan 
to which the State is to provide that as- 
sistance could be carried out. 

Mr. HUNGATE. When the original bill 
was passed, is it not true it was passed 
near June 30, near the end of the fiscal 
year? 

Let me ask if that delayed in any way 
the State plans to go on and submit 
plans and provide funds, if available? 

Mr. MIKVA. No, it did not. Many 
States will appropriate money just as 
they will here in order to achieve the 
purposes of the program. 

Mr. HUNGATE. May I ask the distin- 
guished minority member, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. McCuLtocn), if 
what the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mrkva) explains is generally true? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. The explanation is 
absolutely correct. Iowa and other States 
have sufficient time to act for fiscal 1971. 
The program in Iowa got off to a good 
start following the June 1968 enactment 
of this legislation, and the situation is ex- 
actly the same here. If Iowa could not 
have acted in a year in fiscal 1969, Iowa 
would not have participated in the pro- 
gram. But it did act quickly then, and 
can act quickly this time—if it wants to. 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his comment. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, there 
is clear authority for the way we propose 
to proceed. If the law, as stated by the 
gentleman from Iowa were correct, we 
could never have started this program in 
fiscal 1969 in Iowa, where it is so highly 
complimented. This is sound legislation, 
and the amendment ought to be de- 
feated. We ought to proceed in accord- 
ance with the experience we received in 
fiscal 1969. States can act fast when they 
want to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HUNGATE 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee—and I have discussed the matter 
with the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Mrx«va) and the distinguished minority 
leader on the committee, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. McCuttocn), is the 
chairman’s understanding of the provi- 
sions of the bill the same as that of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
McCuLtocH) and the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MIKVA) ? 

Mr. CELLER. I am absolutely in ac- 
cord with the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Mrxva) and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. MCCULLOCH). 

Mr. HUNGATE. I thank the chairman 
for his statement. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, as a former member of 
the Iowa State Legislature for four terms, 
I am very concerned this afternoon as to 
the hardship which faces my State. 

Normally the legislature does not ap- 
propriate funds until perhaps near the 
close of the session. Because of the in- 
crease cost to the State in order for it 
to stay in the program the additional 
sum cannot be appropriated. However, 
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I talked to the crime commissioner in 
Iowa, George Orr, this morning. He says 
that if this amendment offered by my 
good friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Mayne), is not adopted, we will 
absolutely be forced out of the program, 
and it is a program for which we have a 
high regard and have had great success. 

We have been talking about a State 
plan here this afternoon. That is not the 
problem we are faced with in Iowa at the 
present time, because we can always come 
up with a State plan, what we cannot 
come up with right now is the 25 per- 
cent. We have absolutely no way of trans- 
ferring the funds in the State of Iowa 
from one department to another at this 
time. 

The next session of the State legisla- 
ture will not convene until January of 
next year, and it will probably be June or 
July of next year before the 25 percent 
that we need to participate in this pro- 
gram can be granted. We want this pro- 
gram. It has served a great purpose in 
Iowa. The amendment is urgently needed 
in order to comply with the law as it is 
written. The State of Iowa only ask 
that we be allowed to participate. And 
it is not only just one State, but there 
are other States who are affected by 
this. 

These matching funds of 25 percent 
are critical, we know. We are willing to 
participate and come up with our share 
in the program. We just ask at this time 
that you take into consideration the 
fact that our legislature has not met and 
will not meet until next January. The 
funds could not be available until the 
summer of 1971. Give consideration to 


our plight, and that of the other States, 
and adopt this amendment. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Mayne). While there may be some long- 
range benefits from the changes contem- 
plated by the bill in paragraph 2 of sec- 
tion 303, the short-range effects on many 
States would be devastating. It would be 
virtually impossible for Iowa, and for 
many other States to meet the matching 
fund requirements this coming fiscal 
year, or perhaps even the following year. 
It would seem clear that the States would 
have to match Federal funds in fiscal 
year 1971 in order to continue to qualify 
for funds under the act. Mr. Chairman, 
it would be impossible for Iowa to meet 
this requirement without calling a special 
session of the general assembly. 

It seems to me that there is one ques- 
tion which should always be asked when 
we deal with legislation of this type. That 
question is, “What will be the effect of 
this legislation on the States, not only 
from a substantive standpoint, but also 
from an administrative standpoint?” Too 
often we forget to ask this question. 

Mr. Chairman, we must at a minimum 
delay the effective date of this legisla- 
tion. I prefer the language contained in 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Mayne) providing com- 
plete elimination of the proposed 
changes. If this is done we can go back 
and determine more accurately the effect 
of the proposed change on the various 
States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Mayne). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SCHERLE) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JACOBS 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jacoss: On page 
15, line 18 after “Sec. 9” insert “(a)”. 

On page 15, after line 20, add the following 
new subsections: 

“(b) Section 8191 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“*§ 8191. Determination of eligibility 

“ ‘The benefits of this subchapter are avail- 
able as provided in this subchapter to eligible 
public safety officers (referred to in this sub- 
chapter as “eligible officers”) and their sur- 
vivors. For the purposes of this Act, an eligi- 
ble officer is any person who is determined by 
the Secretary of Labor in his discretion to 
have been on any given occasion— 

“*(1) employed as a law enforcement ofi- 
cer or fireman by a State or a political sub- 
division of a State, 

“*(2) an officially recognized or designated 
member of a legally organized volunteer fire 
department, or 

“*(3) serving without compensation as an 
Officially recognized or designated member of 
& legally organized law enforcement agency 
of a State or political subdivision of a State 
thereof, 
and to have been on that occasion not an 
employee as defined in section 8101(1), and 
to have sustained on that occasion a per- 
sonal injury for which the United States 
would be required under sub-chapter I of 
this chapter to pay compensation if he had 
been on that occasion such an employee en- 
gaged in the performance of his duty.’ 

“(c) The heading at the beginning of sub- 
chapter III of chapter 81 of title 5, United 
States Code, and the item relating to such 
subchapter in the table of sections at the 
beginning of such chapter are amended by 
striking out ‘LAW ENFORCEMENT” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘PUBLIC SAFETY’. 

“(d) The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act are effective only with 
respect to personal injuries sustained on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. CELLER (during the reading of 
the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be considered as read. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I think it would be 
beneficial if the committee knew the sub- 
ject matter of the amendment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the unanimous-consent request. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
amendment. 


POINT OF ORDER MADE BY MR. CELLER 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment on 
the ground that it is not germane. It 
refers to compensation and to personal 
liability and it has no relation whatso- 
ever to the bill under consideration, 
which concerns law-enforcement assist- 
ance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Jacogss) desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JACOBS. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment that is 
proposed would simply extend to any 
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policeman or fireman in the United States 
who is killed or totally disabled in line 
of duty benefits under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act. 

The amendment is offered as an amend- 
ment to section 9 of the pending legisla- 
tion. Section 9 of the pending legislation 
deals with title V of the United States 
Code, which contains the Employment 
Compensation Act. 

The Honorable Henry S. Boutell of 
Illinois, while sitting as chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, ruled on May 22, 1902, 
on an amendment to provide for an edu- 
cational test for immigrants to a bill to 
regulate the immigration of aliens in the 
United States: 

The Chair would point out in passing on 
this question that an examination of this 
bill shows that it is a general immigration 
measure, the title being “to regulate the 
immigration of aliens into the United States.” 
Section 35 repeals all of the laws inconsist- 
ent with this law. Any amendment to the 
bill in the opinion of the Chair which is 
clearly and distinctly connected logically 
with the general scope and intent of the 
bill would be germane. ... 

It is not the province of the Chair to 
pass on the merits or demerits of any amend- 
ment, or its wisdom or justice. It appears to 
the Chair that this amendment is clearly, 
distinctly, and logically connected with the 
general scope of a bill regulating the immi- 
gration of aliens into the United States, and 
under these circumstances the Chair feels 
constrained to overrule the point of order 
and hold that the amendment is germane to 
the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, title 1 of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968 which the instant legislation seeks 
to amend says as follows: 

Congress finds that the high incident of 
crime in the United States threatens the 
peace, security, and general welfare of the 
nation and its citizens. To prevent crime and 
to ensure the greater safety of the people, 
law enforcement efforts must be better co- 
ordinated, intensified, and made more effec- 
tive at all levels of government. 


Under the rule laid down by Mr. Boutell 
that the amendment must be “clearly 
and distinctly connected logically with 
the general scope and intent of the 
bill,” the policeman and fireman amend- 
ment would be germane in the sense 
that it is offered as an amendment ulti- 
mately to the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

This amendment, to provide survivor 
benefits to families of police and firemen 
killed in the line of duty, would provide 
essentially a form of additional compen- 
sation. Section 301, subsection (b) of the 
Safe Streets Act allows that up to one- 
third of any grant made under this sec- 
tion may be expended for compensation 
of personnel, which shows a geimane- 
ness, and I urge the Chair not to hold in 
one sense that this legislation before 
the committee is germane, that it is in 
order to provide assistance to police 
officers as they fight crime, but that their 
widows and children are not germane to 
this legislation if it seeks to compensate 
them if they fall in the battle against 
crime. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Jacosps) has offered an 
amendment to the bill to which the gen- 
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tleman from New York (Mr. CELLER) has 
raised a point of order on the grounds 
that the amendment is not germane. 

The Chair has studied the bill and the 
amendment. The bill amends the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 to assist States and local govern- 
ment to control crime and violence. It 
authorizes appropriations for 3 additional 
years; changes management from the 3- 
member board to a single administrator; 
sets up a new matching grant program 
relating to correctional facilities; and 
provides for matching grants for enforce- 
ment assistance and education. 

The amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana proposes that upon a determina- 
tion by the Secretary of Labor to make 
State and local policemen, as-well-as 
firemen, or their survivors, eligible for 
benefits under the Federal employee com- 
pensation for work injuries statutes. 

The Chair does not believe that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana is germane to the bill and therefore 
sustains the point of order. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the committee for bring- 
ing out an outstanding piece of legis- 
lation. In addition to authorization for 
3 years, which for planning purposes is 
absolutely essential at the local level, 
and the increase in funds, I think per- 
haps the most significant change, other 
than the construction program, is the 
fact that recognizing the impossible ad- 
ministrative quandary this organization 
was in under a three-man board, this 
committee grabbed a very difficult 
problem and reversed the situation, ap- 
pointing a single administrator, so that 
he could go on with the very important 
work which must be done. 

As part of this entire program, I in- 
troduce a bill, H.R. 16133, Mr. Chair- 
man, which will have authorized the es- 
tablishment and conducting of a perma- 
nent training program for prosecuting 
attorneys at the Federal, State, and 
local level, specifically dealing with or- 
ganized crime. I want to compliment 
the committee because in section 407 of 
their bill they have instituted a training 
program for law enforcement at the 
State and local level. 

I would like to ask the chairman of 
the committee this question: Turning to 
page 8, section 407— 

Sec. 407. The Administration is authorized 
to develop and support regional and national 
training programs, workshops, and seminars 
to instruct State and local law enforcement 
personnel in improved methods of crime pre- 
vention and reduction and enforcement of 
the criminal law. 


In the report I note the committee 
cites as the prime example of the type of 
program they wish to see emphasized as 
one against organized crime. Am I cor- 
rect that the language of section 407 is 
broad enough to include prosecutors? 

Mr. CELLER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in that regard and in his reference 
to the report. 

Mr. FASCELL. As I understand it, Mr. 
Chairman, section 407, of course, dees 
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not include Federal prosecutors either 
in an organized crime effort or in any 
other effort. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. But we now have an 
informal, in-house training program for 
Federal prosecutors. 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. I would hope that at 
some proper time we could give special 
emphasis to the program now ongoing 
in the Department with respect to spe- 
cial training in fighting organized crime, 
in techniques for our Federal prosecu- 
tors. I know we do that, but I think it 
is important to follow the lead which the 
gentleman’s committee has set with re- 
spect to State and local law enforcement 
officers, and to follow that same lead 
with respect to the training of Federal 
prosecutors in fighting organized crime, 
in the techniques of enforcement, by rec- 
ognizing it specifically in legislation and 
giving it the emphasis which only the 
gentleman’s great committee can give it, 
and make it positive that funds will not 
be removed from this program. If we give 
them legislative authority at some point, 
then we can be sure the Department will 
continue that program. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
pliment the gentleman from Florida for 
his statement. I think his statement is 
the result of a considerable amount of 
research the gentleman has done. It is 
a point well taken. 

We are now in the throes of considera- 
tion of a bill involving organized crime. 
I can assure the gentleman undoubtedly 
we will consider the suggestions the gen- 
tleman made with respect to Federal at- 
torneys anent organized crime, and the 
seminars and the methods of instruction 
and the techniques, and so forth, to 
which the gentleman made reference. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I might ask 
the ranking minority Member to com- 
ment on this suggestion I have made? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, I compliment 
the gentleman from Florida for discuss- 
ing this matter today. I think it brings 
into focus something that needs to be 
brought into focus, and we need to con- 
tinue the activity, which has produced 
so much in the State and local prosecu- 
tors’ fields, also in the Federal field. 

I am pleased to say I shall bend what- 
ever effort I can summons to that end for 
that legislation. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FASCELL 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for the time because I want to get into 
the Recorp the fact that the concept of 
this legislation as a program that should 
be made permanent in law with emphasis 
on training in fighting organized crime, 
in techniques for the Federal prosecutors 
involved, which is involved in a bill 
which I have introduced, a great part of 
which is now in the pending legislation, 
and the Federal part of it, that is, a 
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training program for the Federal prose- 
cutors will be under consideration by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, has the 
support of the following organizations: 
The National League of Cities, the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, the National District Attorneys’ 
Association, the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, the International 
Narcotic Enforcement Officers Associa- 
tion, and the International Conference 
of Police Associations. It also has the 
support of some distinguished eminent 
gentlemen in the law-enforcement field, 
such as Virgil Peterson, the former 
chairman of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, and Milton R. Wessel, who was 
a member of a special group appointed 
by the Attorney General. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman vield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Chairman, I join 
the distinguished chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee in complimenting the 
gentleman in the well for the very fine 
statement he has made. I associate my- 
self with the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 17825, the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act Amendments. 

The 11th Congressional District which 
I represent is one of many within the 
confines of New York City. 

Like every other large city in our coun- 
try, New York City is experiencing in- 
creasing difficulty by virtue of the ever 
rising crime rate. 

New York is unable to withstand alone 
the fear, injury to person, loss of prop- 
erty, and the financial drain produced 
through the commission of crime. 

So all eyes are turned to the Federal 
Government in search of some relief. 

At the outset I want to say that the 
cost figure for the entire country, of $650 
million for fiscal year 1970, is way below 
what is necessary to begin to do the job 
of making our streets safe. However, 
there are several portions of the bill 
which I believe will be most helpful. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, established under the bill, 
may make grants to States having com- 
prehensive State plans approved by it 
for the following purposes: 

First. Public protection, including the 
recruiting of law enforcement personnel, 
the training of personnel in law enforce- 
ment, and the development, evaluation, 
implementation, and purchase of meth- 
ods, devices, facilities desigred to im- 
prove and strengthen law enforcement 
and reduce crime in public and private 
places. 

Second. The organization, education, 
and training of special law enforcement 
units to combat organized crime. 

Third. The organization and educa- 
tion of special law enforcement units for 
the prevention, detection, and control of 
riots and other violent civil disorders 
including the acquisition of riot control 
equipment. 

Fourth. The recruiting, training, and 
education of community service officers 
to assist law enforcement agencies in the 
discharge of their duties and provide 
community identification with local law 
enforcement officials. 
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Fifth. To assist in the construction, 
renting, or leasing of State facilities in- 
cluding local correctional facilities, cen- 
ters for the treatment of narcotic addicts, 
and temporary courtroom facilities in 
areas of high crime incidence. 

Further, this line establishes a Crim- 
inal Justice Coordinating Council to as- 
sure improved coordination of all law 
enforcement activities. 

While there is still much to be done 
this bill is a step in the right direction. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge im- 
mediate passage of H.R. 17825. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the chairman 
of the committee and the members of 
the committee for their very great con- 
sideration which they gave me in con- 
nection with my legislative proposal 
pending before that committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 17825) to amend the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 1111, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings on this bill be put over until to- 
morrow. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 


There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS 


The Speaker laid before the House the 
following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works; which was read and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations: 


JUNE 23, 1970. 
Hon. JonN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House, The Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the 
provisions of the Public Buildings Act of 
1959, the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives on June 23, 
1970, approved the following public building 
projects: 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida: Post Office and 
Vehicle Maintenance Facility. 

Miami, Florida: Post Office and Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. 

Albany, Georgia: Post Office and Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. 

Honolulu, Hawaii; Post Office, Waikiki Sta- 
tion. 

Chicago, Illinois: Post Office and Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. 

Lansing, Michigan: Post Office and Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. 

Buffalo, New York: U.S. Courthouse (Al- 
teration). 

New York City Metropolitan area: (a) 
Foreign Surface and Bulk Mail Facility; and 
(b) Preferential Mail Handling Facility (Al- 
teration). 
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Washington, D.C.: Post Office and Vehicle 
Maintenance Facility. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1519, 
NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LI- 
BRARIES AND INFORMATION SCI- 
ENCE ACT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
1519) to establish a National Commission 
on Libraries and Information Science, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, let me ask the gentle- 
man a couple of questions. 

Are all amendments to the bill ger- 
mane? 

Mr. PERKINS. The House is acting 
first, the conference report could be 
amended. The Senate provisions were 
germane. 

Mr. GROSS. All amendments are 
germane. 

Mr. PERKINS. All amendments adopt- 
ed to the bill were germane. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the difference in 
the money figures in the two bills? 

Mr. PERKINS. The Senate bill in- 
creased the authorization to $750,000 for 
fiscal year 1971. The House amendment 
maintained the authorization at $500,- 
000. The House amendment placed no 
ceiling on appropriations. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may respond? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
The Senate bill had $750,000 for the 
second and third years, and $500,000 for 
the first year. The House had $500,000 
for the first year and an open-ended 
authorization in the second and third 
years. The conference report provides 
$500,000 for the first year and $750,000 
in the second and succeeding years. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the total amount 
was increased in conference by the other 
body; is that correct? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is correct, with 
respect to the actual dollar amounts. 

Mr. GROSS. By how much? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The difference be- 
tween $500,000 and such sums as may 
be authorized in the second and third 
years, which are of course open. The 
total amount would be $2 million over 
3 years in the Senate bill and in the 
conference report. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. As I under- 
stood the House version, it was $500,000 
the first year and an unlimited authori- 
zation thereafter. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The Senate 
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version was $500,000 the first year and 
$750,000 for the next 2 years. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If the confer- 
ence report provides $500,000 in the first 
year and $750,000 the next year and the 
year after that in contrast to an open- 
ended authorization, it seems to me the 
conference report is more restrictive ra- 
ther than more liberal. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. The gentleman from 
Iowa asked his question in terms of spe- 
cific amounts, but the gentleman from 
Michigan is absolutely correct in that 
the conference report does impose great- 
er limitations on the amounts spent. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would like 
to ask the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, or the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER) is there any mandatory 
expenditure provision in this conference 
report? 

Mr. PERKINS. There is no manda- 
tory spending provision in this bill. 

Mr, GROSS. But it is an increase of 
about a half a million dollars? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. It is an 
increase. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 24, 
1970.) 

Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the statement 
of the managers be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There. was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to present to the House today 
the conference report on the bill to es- 
tablish a National Commission on Li- 
braries.and Information Science and for 
other purposes, S. 1519 (H.R. 10666). 

Except for a few minor points the 
conference report adopts the principal 
features of H.R. 10666 as it passed the 
House by a vote of 259 yeas to 11 nays 
on April 20, 1970. 

In the legislation that passed the 
House of Representatives the Commis- 
sion was established as a separate and 
independent agency from any agency or 
department of the Government. 

In the Senate version of the legisla- 
tion the Commission was to be identi- 
fied and associated directly with the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The members of the committee and, 
indeed, the Members of the House felt 
very strongly that the House approach 
to the establishment of the Commission 
was the soundest in view of the many 
agencies and libraries and library sci- 
ence interests that were not connected 
with the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. To cite a few: The 
AID Libraries, business libraries, De- 
partment of Defense libraries, Library 
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of Congress, National Archives, National 
Agricultural Library, Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and special libraries such as mu- 
seums, and historical associations. 

All of these do not come within the 
purview of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare administration 
and direction. 

I am very pleased that the conference 
report retains this significant feature of 
the House-passed bill. 

Unlike the House bill the Senate meas- 
ure authorized the Commission to ac- 
cept contributions and to disburse the 
ae for the purposes of the Commis- 

on. 

The conference report contains this 
provision. 

In other aspects the resolution of dif- 
ferences were as follows: 

First. The Senate bill provided that 
the Commission shall have responsibility 
for developing or recommending plans 
for the national policy, while the House 
amendment limited the function to de- 
veloping plans. The conference report 
adopts the provision of the Senate bill. 

Second. The Senate bill explicitly in- 
cluded language relating to special li- 
brary and informational needs of rural 
areas, while the House amendment did 
not. The conference report adopts the 
provision of the Senate bill. 

Third. The Senate bill required an ap- 
praisal of resources and services, while 
the House amendment confined the ap- 
praisal to resources. The conference re- 
port adopts the Senate provision. 

Fourth. The House amendment stated 
that the Commission shall appraise 
“deficiencies” of library and information 
resources, as well as their “adequacies,” 
while the Senate bill did not. The con- 
ference report adopts the House provi- 
sion. 

Fifth. The Senate bill required that 
the Commission advise Federal, State, 
and local agencies regarding libraries 
and information sciences. The House 
amendment contained no comparable 
provision. The conference report contains 
the provision of the Senate bill but mod- 
ifies it to authorize, but not to require 
the Commission to furnish such advice. 

Sixth. The Senate bill required re- 
porting through the Secretary to the 
President and to Congress. The House 
required reporting directly to the Pres- 
ident and Congress. The conference 
report adopts the provision of the House 
amendment. 

The Senate bill set January 31 as the 
reporting date, while the House amend- 
ment specified January 1. The confer- 
ence report contains the provisions of 
the Senate bill. 

Seventh. The House amendment au- 
thorized reports in addition to the an- 
nual report while the Senate bill did not. 
The conference report adopts the provi- 
sion of the House amendment. 

Eighth. Section 6 of the Senate bill 
and section 6 of the House amendment 
specified the composition and member- 
ship of the Commission. They differed 
in a number of respects and substan- 
tively in the following particulars: 

Both bills provided for a 15-member 
Commission. The Senate bill specified 
that the Librarian of Congress be a stat- 
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utory member of the: Commission while 
the House amendment did not. 

The Senate bill provided that at least 
five members of the Commission be pro- 
fessional librarians or information scien- 
tists while the House amendment set five 
as the maximum number of such pro- 
fessionals. 

The Senate bill but not the House 
amendment required that at least one 
member of the Commission be knowl- 
edgeable with respect to the technologi- 
cal aspects of library services. 

The conference report rewrites section 
6 with the resolution of these differences 
as follows: 

The conference report provides a 15- 
member Commission and specifies that 
the Librarian of Congress be one of the 
members of the Commission with the 
other members of the Commission being 
appointed by the President with two to 
serve initially for 1 year, three to serve 
initially for 2 years, three to serve ini- 
tially for 4 years and three to serve ini- 
tially for 5 years: After the expiration 
of such terms the conference report pro- 
vides that the terms of office of the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be 5 years. 

The conference report provides that 
only five members of the Commission 
shali be professional librarians or infor- 
mation scientists and the remainder shall 
be persons having a special competence 
or interest in the needs of our society for 
library and information services: The 
conference substitute requires that at 
least one member of the Commission be 
knowledgeable with respect to the tech- 
nological aspects of library services. 

Ninth. The Senate bill increased the 
authorization to $750,000 in fiscal year 
1971, while the House amendment main- 
tained the authorization at $500,000. Both 
the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorized an appropriation of 
$500,000 for fiscal year 1970. The Senate 
limited the appropriation in the follow- 
ing fiscal years to $750,000 each year. 
The House amendment placed no ceiling 
on appropriations for fiscal years after 
fiscal year 1970. The conference report 
adopts this provision of the Senate bill. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
portant to note that the bill to establish 
a National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science was cosponsored by 
25 Members of both sides of the aisle, was 
reported unanimously out of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, and was 
passed by this body on April 20 by a vote 
of 259 to 11. 

The establishment of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science fulfills one of the major rec- 
ommendations of the National Advisory 
Commission on Libraries which was init- 
iated by the President in 1966 under the 
chairmanship of Douglas Knight, former 
president of Duke University. In addi- 
tion to establishing the Commission, this 
bill affirms that the Federal Government 
will cooperate with State and local gov- 
ernments and public and private agen- 
cies to insure that adequate library in- 
structional services are provided to all 
our citizens, 

The legislation as agreed to in confer- 
ence establishes the 15-member Com- 
mission as an independent agency, with 
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administrative services to be provided by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The Commission would carry out the 
following responsibilities: 

First. Advise the President and Con- 
gress on the implementation of national 
policy in the area of library services and 
information science; 

Second. Conduct studies, surveys, and 
analyses of the needs of the Nation in 
this area and the means by which these 
needs can be met; 

Third. Evaluate present resources and 
programs; 

Fourth. Develop and coordinate plans 
and activities for meeting these needs; 

Fifth. Promote research and develop- 
ment activities; 

Sixth. Report to Congress and the 
President on its activities; and 

Seventh. Publish other reports and 
materials as deemed appropriate. 

The establishment now of a National 
Commission may very well save us many 
times its small cost in future years. 

I respectfully urge adoption of the 
conference report. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the conferees for the 
House I rise in support of the adoption of 
the conference report on the National 
Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science Act. 

The conference report upholds the 
House position and should be passed 
promptly. The major issue was the loca- 
tion of the Commission and while some 
felt the Commission should be in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I believe an independent com- 
mission best serves the needs of the Com- 
mission and of libraries throughout the 
Nation. 

This bill has been long in coming since 
the Commission headed by Dr. Douglas 
Knight first made the recommendation 
which this legislation implements. The 
Commission can play a major role in 
advising and appraising the Congress 
and executive branch of the needs in this 
vital field. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
conference report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 17825. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 


AID FOR COLLEGE PENSION PLAN 


(Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
istence of sound and innovative pension 
programs is of essential importance to 
the achievement of our national retire- 
ment goals. It has clearly been the policy 
of this Nation to support and encourage 
such programs. The outstanding pension 
system in higher education is supreme- 
ly deserving of such encouragement and 
support. 

H.R. 9010 has been introduced to pro- 
tect this system from obstacles which 
threaten to impair its continued effec- 
tive operation. This bill has received 
tremendous and widespread support 
throughout the country. One of the most 
recent expressions of approval for this 
measure is an editorial entitled “Aid for 
College Pension Plan” appearing in the 
April 19, 1970, issue of the Plain Dealer. 
Published in Cleveland, with a circula- 
tion of over 500,000, the Plain Dealer 
is a respected journal. Its editorial is an 
effective and just presentation of the 
merits of H.R. 9010 and the remarkable 
pension system that bill would protect: 

AID FOR COLLEGE PENSION PLAN 

Granting federal charter status to a non- 
profit pension system for higher education 
would be to the benefit of some 300,000 teach- 
ers and administrators at more than 2,000 
colleges and universities. 

Companion bills to grant such status are 
now in the judiciary committees of both 
houses of Congress and we think they should 
be approved. 

The pension plan of the Teachers Insur- 
ance and Annuity Association College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund was created in 1906 with 
a grant from philanthropist Andrew Carne- 
gie. Recent developments in insurance laws 
would mean that without federal charter 
status the plan would be increasingly sub- 
jected to separate regulations in each state 
of the nation. 

Testifying in behalf of the bill in the 
House, a spokesman for the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors (AAUP) said: 
“Without timely relief the effect upon the 
system may be the destruction of that uni- 
formity which is absolutely critical both to 
the individual teacher and to higher educa- 
tion as a whole. The heart of education’s 
pension program is its uniform availability 
throughout the nation...” 

It is important that this plan be preserved 
in its present form. It helps give financial 
security to higher education personnel and 
makes it possible for them to change jobs 
without losing pension benefits. The TIAA- 
CREF plan has proved its value. 


THE CHICAGO TRUCKING STRIKE 


(Mr. LANDGREBE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, a news 
article in this morning’s Washington 
Post indicated that six Chicago truck- 
ing companies have agreed to a wage 
pact substantially higher than the na- 
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tional agreement which was ratified by 
the majority of Teamster members in the 
country some weeks ago. This Chicago 
settlement followed on the heels of last 
week's rejection by two Chicago Team- 
sters locals and one independent union of 
a pact which was in keeping with the 
national agreement. 

The new agreement by these six Chi- 
cago carriers, if followed by the rest of 
the Chicago carriers, could lead to dis- 
aster for our already harassed national 
economy. When the national agreement 
was negotiated in May, it was stipulated 
by both the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and Trucking Employers, 
Inc., the bargaining arm for the Nation’s 
truckers, that if the majority of Chicago 
truckers agreed to a pact higher than 
the national agreement, the national 
contract would automatically be re- 
opened. In short, Mr. Speaker, what- 
ever the majority of Chicago truckers 
agree to will set the standard for the 
Nation disregarding the fact that the 
national contract has already been sub- 
mitted to and ratified by the Teamster 
rank-and-file. 

This may sound hard to believe, but it 
is true. Since April 1, the Chicago locals 
have been on strike at an astounding cost 
to the Nation’s economy, and please note 
that I say Nation’s economy, not just the 
Chicago economy. It is now estimated 
that the nationwide dollar loss from the 
Chicago strike is close to $2 billion. The 
strike has and is affecting not only truck- 
ers but more importantly manufacturers 
and other shippers who simply cannot 
get their goods to market or receive the 
raw material so essential in manufactur- 
ing. 

Appeals have been made to the Presi- 
dent to intercede in this dangerous sit- 
uation. It is known that the administra- 
tion has sent mediators including Mr. J. 
Curtis Counts, Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, to 
Chicago but to no avail. The situation is 
simply a power play to undermine the 
leadership of Mr. Frank Fitzsimmons, 
president of the IBT. On the other hand, 
the Nation’s trucking companies are fi- 
nancially assisting the Chicago carriers 
to resist a higher settlement for fear the 
national contract would be reopened. I 
realize and applaud the administration’s 
desire to keep their hands off the collec- 
tive bargaining process and to allow in- 
sofar as is possible the affected parties 
to settle their differences peacefully, but 
the situation has gotten out of hand. 

We have a national emergency. We 
could face the prospect of an inflationary 
contract settlement between the major- 
ity of the Chicago truckers and the three 
unions and then watch helplessly as the 
IBT and the Trucking Employers, Inc., 
reopen the national agreement which 
will subject the country to another series 
of violent and costly strikes. The Chicago 
situation has become a symbol of the 
labor unrest existing in the country to- 
day. Many responsible people have called 
for constructive labor law reform. Coali- 
tion bargaining and industrywide bar- 
gaining has lead us down the path to the 
present perilous predicament we are 
faced with. We, the Congress, should 
seriously consider this question. 

More importantly, we should, and I do, 
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call upon the President to use the powers 
granted him under Taft-Hartley to call 
an 80-day injunction and to use his office 
to settle this dispute. 

Now, some people will say, “Well, why 
not just settle the dispute by agreeing to 
the higher settlement even on a national 
basis. The trucking companies are free to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for relief in the form of in- 
creased rates.” I ask you—who pays 
these increased rates? The public does, 
and the public is sick and tired of having 
to pay the price for irresponsible action 
on the part of a handful of union offi- 
cials and companies who care not one 
whim for the welfare of the public. 

To put it in simple terms, the na- 
tional agreement calls for a wage increase 
of $1.10 per hour spread over 39 months. 
The agreement the six Chicago carriers 
agreed to calls for a wage increase of 
$1.65 an hour spread over only 36 months. 
That is 50 percent higher. Add to that 
additional fringe benefits demanded by 
the Chicago unions, and you have a 
frightening picture. There are approxi- 
mately 450,000 Teamsters involved in 
this question and such a settlement would 
bring added costs in the billions. A suf- 
fering economy cannot be expected to 
withstand such pressures. 

Again, this situation was brought 
about by internal union politics and an 
unwise decision by the Trucking Employ- 
ers, Inc., to make an unheard of agree- 
ment which totally disregards the wishes 
of hundreds of thousands of truck drivers 
who have said, “We like the national 
contract, and we will work under it.” 
Now, they face the prospect of being told 
there has been a mistake, and we are 
going to renegotiate your contract. Be 
prepared to go out on strike. 

I feel that immediate action must be 
taken to save our country from a na- 
tionwide catastrophe. Therefore, in clos- 
ing, I request and urge that the Presi- 
dent use the powers of his office avail- 
able to him under the Taft-Hartley law 
to bring about an end to this costly 
dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the Recor the 
above-mentioned article from the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times 
article of June 27, 1970, relating to the 
same subject: 

[From the New York Times, June 27, 1970] 
CHICAGO DRIVERS REJECT NEW OFFER 

Cuicaco, June 26.—Truck drivers and ter- 
minal workers in the Chicago area have 
overwhelmingly rejected a proposed new 
settlement of their 78-day combination strike 
and lockout, thus continuing their threat to 
upset a national master freight truck set- 
tlement reached April 2, it was announced 
today. 

The national agreement provided pay in- 
creases of $1.10 an hour over 39 months and 
$4 a week in fringe benefits. However, it con- 
tained a stipulation that the agreement 
would be reconsidered if the Chicago area 
truck drivers won a larger settlement. 

The national agreement, which came after 
a series of wildcat strikes was reached by 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, acting Teamster Un- 
ion president, and Ray F. Beagle, chief ne- 
gotiator for Trucking Employers, Inc. In- 
volved were 450,000 truck drivers. The Chi- 
cago drivers rejected it. 

The latest trucking industry offer here was 
for an increase of $1.65 an hour over 45 
months. The local union leaders had recom- 
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mended rejection and according to the vote 
announced today, the members went along, 
23,813 to 6,478. 


SAME FOR 39 MONTHS 


Under this proposal from five major truck- 
ing associations, the Chicago pay increase 
over the first 39 months could have been 
identical with the national settlement, 
and it could have averted new national 
negotiations. 

The unions, including the independent 
Chicago Truck Drivers Union and several 
teamster union locals, have been demanding 
a raise of $1.65 an hour over 36 months. 

“This vote represents the feeling of the 
drivers, dock workers and office personnel In 
the Chicago area,” said Ray Schoessling, 
president of Chicago Teamsters Joint Coun- 
cil 25. “This conflict will go on for some 
time unless the employers realize we're not 
going to settle for less.” 

According to the union's estimates, only 
10,000 drivers are idle now although 40,000 
are involved in the dispute. 

The Illinois Motor Truck Operators Asso- 
ciation, representing 500 companies, had 
signed new three-year contracts April 9 while 
five other major associations continued to 
hold out. An estimated total of 2,300 com- 
panies since have signed contracts. 

Union officials said these contracts along 
with rotation of work and efforts to find 
other temporary employment for drivers had 
reduced the number of idle to the 10,000 
figure. 

The strike has been a severe blow to Chi- 
cago area business and industry. Selective 
strikes were started April 6, and then the 
five major trucking groups locked out their 
drivers on April 10. 

These five associations that have contin- 
ued to resist the union demands are Cartage 
Exchange of Chicago, Inc.; Central Motor 
Freight Association; Northern Indiana 
Truckers, Inc.; Northern Illinois Truckers, 
Inc, and Motor Carriers Labor Advisory 
Council. 

The chief industry negotiator here, J. L. 
Pfeiffer, scheduled a meeting of association 
Officials, but declined comment. 

In Washington, J. Curtis Counts, director 
of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, who helped negotiate the rejected 
proposal at the direction of President Nixon, 
expressed disappointment and said new me- 
diation efforts would be begun. 

Mr, Schoessling said the unions were will- 
ing to resume bargaining, but only on the 
basis of the unions’ demand for an increase 
of $1.65 an hour on a 36-month contract. 


[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1970] 


Six CHICAGO TRUCKING FIRMS SIGN WITH 
UNION 

Cuicaco.—Six trucking firms, including 
one of the nation’s largest, signed agree- 
ments with striking drivers Saturday, bowing 
to union demands for an $1.65-an-hour pay 
boost over 36 months, 

The agreements followed overwhelming re- 
jection Friday by Teamster Union members 
of the latest management offer of a $1.65-an- 
hour raise over 45 months. 

The 11-week-old strike-lockout affects 40,- 
000 drivers, dockworkers and terminal per- 
sonnel in the Chicago area, 

August Burnier, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 754, said the agreements 
could cause other trucking firms to end their 
holdout against union demands. 


A VETERAN’S VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 
IN THE PRESIDENT 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, June 30 marks 
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the end of the great debates on Cambodia 
by the other body and a vote on the in- 
glorious Cooper-Church amendment to 
the Foreign Military Sales Act Amend- 
ments. 

No doubt, Americans around the Na- 
tion have been somewhat puzzled and 
less than amused by this dramatic, play- 
like exercise in futility characterized as 
a no-win contest to which the other body 
has contributed the best of its armchair 
strategists while other urgent legislative 
business of the Nation has been set aside. 
If anything is certain, however, it is that 
the Cooper-Church amendment has been 
so amended itself that it gives the ap- 
pearance of being designed to mean 
whatever the individuals of the other 
body conveniently says it means when 
they take to the political stump for re- 
election later this year. 

Be that as it may be for the homefront 
political consumption, it seems that the 
Vietnam veterans, those who took part in 
the Cambodian action, and the remain- 
ing troops who can look forward to a 
safer and earlier withdrawal have a 
somewhat different but more definite 
view as to what the Cooper-Church 
amendment means as a symbol. I refer to 
it as a symbol because its words mean 
nothing except as cast in the framework 
of its sponsors and initial supporters 
whose intent it has been all along to 
bludgeon the President into a commit- 
ment of immediate and unconditional 
withdrawal of all American troops from 
Southeast Asia. 

The following is a letter I received from 
a veteran of 19 months’ duty in Vietnam. 
It is, I believe, the more typical view of 
what Cooper-Church means from the 
standpoint of the GI whose life depends 
on the President’s flexibility of action, 
and is a vote of confidence in the Presi- 
dent which several Members in the other 
body seem to be avoiding with an obses- 


sion. The letter follows: 
JUNE 20, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN E. Hunt, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hunt: The last of April I re- 
turned from a 19-month tour in Vietnam 
with the Army Combat Engineers and I’m 
still there in spirit. 

I'm writing you about the pending so- 
called “Cooper-Church Amendment”, You no 
doubt know that it is being pushed by the 
anti-military, ‘“peace-at-any-price” forces 
here in America. If passed, it would greatly 
tie the hands of our Commander-in-Chief and 
our military leaders on the specific conduct 
of military operations in Southeast Asia. It 
implies that the current Cambodian opera- 
tions are entirely separate, involve a differ- 
ent enemy, and are not part of the same 
war in neighboring Vietnam. (When I left 
Vietnam in April, our battalion had one com- 
pany improving a Special Forces camp right 
on the Cambodian border, which was there 
deep in the jungle just to help stop the 
heavy infiltration.) 

In effect, the Amendment tells the Presi- 
dent, “We don’t believe you” and “We don't 
trust you” and brings discredit and distrust 
upon him and the Administration in time of 
war—thus indirectly helping our sworn ene- 
mies. Also, it greatly endangers our service- 
men and others in IndoChina. In particular, 
it tells the enemy our future intentions—our 
“unit movement orders’—in clear violation 
of all normal security procedures, thus vio- 
lating both the Uniform Code of Military 
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Justice and the Federal Code which pro- 
hibit the communication of classified infor- 
mation (such as military troop movements) 
to unauthorized persons. 

Please use your great influence as a U.S. 
Representative and as a member of the in- 
fluential Armed Services Committee against 
this insidious attempt to undermine our 
Government and its armed forces by the 
“peacemongers” and their allies. 

Requestfully yours, 
Sp6c. Davin CAVANESS. 


BIASED NEWS REPORTING OF 
CBS 


(Mr. SKUBITZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of this body to 
a commentary by James J. Kilpatrick, 
June 16, 1970, in which he cited the 
biased news reperting of CBS. 

I think this commentary by Mr. Kil- 
patrick is an excellent example of staged 
news which goes beyond a reporter’s 
biased viewpoint. 

The commentary follows: 

Bras News REPORTING or CBS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Vice President Agnew named no names the 
other night, in his latest criticlsm of the 
news media. He spoke generally of what 
seemed to him one-sidedness in presentation 
of the news, and he singled out Vietnam as 
& topic in point. Unless I am grossly mis- 
taken—and I don't think I am—Mr. Agnew 
was talking about the CBS Evening News. If 
so, he was right on target. 

On the evening of May 6, the CBS Evening 
News came up with a report so slanted as 
hardly to qualify as “news” at all, It came 
from correspondent Gary Sheppard at Tien 
Nhon near the Cambodian border. He sought 
out a few men from Alpha Company, Third 
Battalion, 22d Infantry Regiment, right on 
the eve of their going into Cambodia. In 
somber tones, he spoke of their approaching 
ordeal. 

Sheppard had lined up one soldier who 
was ready to risk a dishonorable discharge 
by refusing to go in, “Are you scared?” 
Sheppard asked him. And he got the re- 
sponse he expected. “Time grew shorter,” 
Sheppard continued. “Other men of Alpha 
Company began to speak out as well, and it 
became apparent that there were few of 
them who really wanted to go.” He had a 
soldier lined up to say, “We’re just really 
not prepared.” Sheppard pushed them with 
a question of his own: “When the choppers 
come in here in a little while and load you 
guys up, are you going to get aboard or are 
you going to stay here?” He had another 
question: “How many of the men here do 
you think really want to go in?” And still 
another: “Do you say that morale is pretty 
low in Alpha Company?” 

And so on. The whole transcript may be 
read, courtesy of Senator Bob Dole of Kan- 
sas, at page 14684 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 7. The Senator said that CBS 
News “has come perilously close to attempt- 
ing to incite mutiny” through Sheppard's 
interviews. 

‘The Senator is not a reporter. I am. I have 
been a reporter for 30 years, and as such, I 
willingly label Sheppard’s “report” for what 
it was—a disgraceful violation of the good 
reporter's commitment to objectivity, and 
to his responsibility to cover the news, not 
to make it. Regular viewers will have their 
own opinions on whether this was an 
isolated incident, or part of a recurring bias. 
Anyhow, on May 6, that’s the way it was on 
CBS News. This is James J. Kilpatrick. 
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TEST PROGRAM IN OMAHA 


(Mr. GALLAGHER asked and was 
giyen permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
horrified and extremely angered to learn 
from this morning’s edition of the Wash- 
ington Post of a test program now being 
conducted in Omaha, Nebr.; under this 
latest outrage against fundamental hu- 
man values, young, elementary school 
pupils are being administered various 
behavior modification drugs to, accord- 
ing to the Post, “improve classroom de- 
portment and increase learning poten- 
tial.” 

When I read this shocking story, it 
seemed to me that the bright American 
promise of 1789 is fast turning into Hux- 
ley’s brave new world in 1970. 

As we all know, Mr. Speaker, the class- 
room is really a creative, learning experi- 
ence. Yet, in Omaha, through drugs, 
physicians are attempting to induce con- 
formity; in other words, they seem to be 
attempting to create Huxlean alpha stu- 
dents from those identified as gamma. 
This may seem unbelievable; but, it is 
happening nonetheless. 

Now, the rationale, or excuse, offered 
for this frightening project in Omaha is 
that the students involved are hyper- 
active. But I seem to recall that many of 
Western civilization’s greatest minds and 
most outstanding achievers were simi- 
larly characterized during their early 
schooldays. Accordingly, then, should be- 
havioral drugs such as Ritalin and Dexe- 
drene have been administered to young 
Albert Einstein, or young John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy? 

Mr. Speaker, there are many terrible 
and terrifying aspects to the Omaha test, 
but let me mention only a few at this 
point. 

First, the drugs employed in the 
Omaha test are admittedly listed by the 
Federal Government as dangerous sub- 
stances; the FDA advises physicians to 
use extreme caution in prescribing one 
of the drugs, Ritalin, because it might 
lead to addiction as well as other serious 
side effects. Nevertheless, the drug is 
given in Omaha to small schoolchildren. 
In Heaven’s name, what have we come 
to when we use our own youngsters as 
guinea pigs in a grotesque game of 
psychological chance? Where are we 
heading when we administer drugs to 
children of six which would not be safe 
if given to people 10 times that age? The 
awful thing speaks for itself. 

And it speaks to a second considera- 
tion as well; namely, how can we possibly 
expect our national effort against drug 
abuse to have meaning when those in au- 
thority abuse drugs themselves? How 
can we ever hope to convince a teenager 
that amphetamines, such as Dexadrene, 
are extremely harmful when we our- 
selves give amphetamines to elementary 
school students? Is it any wonder that our 
children do not hear us when we tell 
them that drugs are killers? There is a 
rather obvious credibility gap here; in 
additions there also seems to be a hu- 
manity gap. 

A third consideration, Mr. Speaker, is 
that in many of the so-called IQ tests 
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which are given, those scoring as 
genius are often found to be the most 
unruly, hyperactive members of their 
class. But in Omaha, it appears from the 
story that rather than seeking to chan- 
nel hyperenergy into creative energy, 
they are seeking to deaden it into abys- 
mal regularity. And is this not the exact 
result that we warn against in our ex- 
hortations to young people to stay away 
from drugs? 

On the basis of these considerations, 
Mr. Speaker, I am now commencing an 
investigation by my privacy subcommit- 
tee to determine if any Federal funds 
whatsoever have been used in this mon- 
strous project. Iam asking the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
information, as well as the NIH, and the 
NIMH, and the FDA. If our investigation 
indicates that Federal funds are involved, 
I will call for hearings of my privacy 
inquiry to probe the entire affair. 

In closing, let me state that it becomes 
a very frightening experience to read the 
newspaper each morning and learn of 
the day’s new assault on human dignity 
and decency. Incidents such as the Oma- 
ha test may be isolated; but taken to- 
gether, they seem to represent the most 
concerted attack on our basic humanity 
ever mounted in the history of the world. 
This is very sad, and very dangerous. And 
it certainly militates in favor of increased 
congressional effort in this area, such as 
would be provided by my proposed Select 
Committee on Technology, Human 


Values, and Democratic Institutions. 
We owe such an effort to ourselves, and 

to all those of our children who may 

one day be victims of the Omaha test. 


CONGRESSMAN OLIN TEAGUE TO 
RECEIVE THE DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE AWARD OF THE AMERI- 
CAN LEGION 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
pleasure to announce to the House that 
our great colleague, the Chairman of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, the Hon- 
orable OLIN TrEacue, has been selected for 
the American Legion's highest award. 
Our colleague, Mr. TEAGUE, will receive 
the American Legion Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award on the morning of September 
2 in Portland, Oreg., at the Memorial 
Coliseum, before a full session of the Na- 
tional Convention of the American Le- 
gion. The National Executive Committee 
of the American Legion, in awarding to 
our colleague this coveted award, has 
cited Mr. Treacve for outstanding service 
as a Civilian, as a soldier, and as a Con- 
gressman who has served with dignity, 
honor, and courage. 

It has been a great privilege for me to 
serve for many years under the able lead- 
ership of the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Tracue). I would like to commend my 
colleague and say that his great honor is 
richly deserved. He has sponsored more 
beneficial and constructive veterans’ leg- 
islation than any other man in the his- 
tory of the Congress. And I might remind 
my colleagues that the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee is the only Veterans’ Affairs 
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Committee in the Congress, House or 
Senate, so I am happy this morning for 
my great colleague, Mr. TEAGUE. We are 
proud of his many accomplishments and 
superb leadership. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to my beloved col- 
league from California (Mr. TEAGUE) 
who is also a great, able, and distin- 
guished member of the committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Thank you 
very much. I certainly want to join in the 
commendation of my cousin, OLIN, which 
is richly deserved. He is a truly great 
chairman, a truly great Member of the 
Congress, and certainly an outstanding 
American. I thank the gentleman for 
calling this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. DORN. I thank my dear colleague 
from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House and 
the people of our country the following 
release of American Legion National 
Commander J. Milton Patrick: 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Rep. Olin E. Teague, 
chairman of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans Affairs, will receive the American Le- 
gion’s highest award at the Legion National 
Convention in Portland, Ore., Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 

Legion National Commander J. Milton 
Patrick announced that the Legion Distin- 
guished Service Award for 1970 will be pre- 
sented to the Texas Congressman before the 
full convention session at Memorial Coliseum 
on Wednesday morning, Sept. 2. 

The Legion National Executive Committee, 
in selecting the veteran Congressman for the 
award, cited him for his service to the “na- 
tion, as both soldier and civilian, with dig- 
nity, honor and courage.” 

The NEC also recognized that Mr. Teague 
“has demonstrated his exemplary statesman- 
ship on several missions as a special Presi- 
dential representative to Asian and Pacific 
nations.” 

Mr, Teague, severely wounded in combat in 
World War II, was also recognized by the 
NEC as haying “worked diligently and con- 
sistently throughout his Congressional ten- 
ure, and especially as Chairman of the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, to bring 
equity and justice to the veterans’ benefits 
program.” 

In Europe during World War II, while com- 
manding the Ist Battalion of the 314th In- 
fantry, 79th Division, he was in combat for 
six months, won 11 decorations, including 
the Silver Star with two clusters, and was 
wounded a number of times. He spent two 
years in Army hospitals due to combat 
wounds, 

Mr. Teague was discharged from the Army 
as a colonel in Sept., 1946 to take a seat in 
the 79th Congress to which he had been 
elected the previous month. He has repre- 
sented Texas’ 6th District in Congress con- 
tinuously since that time. 

Congressman Teague of College Station, 
Texas, has been chairman of the important 
Committee on Veterans Affairs since 1954. 
He also is the second ranking member of the 
Committee on Science and Aeronautics, es- 
tablished in the 86th Congress, and is chair- 
man of that committee’s Subcommittee on 
Manned Space Flight Program. 


TRIBUTE TO. WALTER REUTHER 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, like 
many Americans in all walks of life, I 
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was shocked and distressed at the death 
of one of the most extraordinary figures 
in our national life, Walter P. Reuther. 

Few Americans have made so many 
and such constructive contributions to 
their time as this gifted and dedicated 
man. 

As the president for many years of the 
United Auto Workers, Walter Reuther 
was a fighter for better wages and work- 
ing conditions for the members of the 
UAW. 

But Walter Reuther felt that he and 
the union of which he was the leader, 
and, indeed, the entire American labor 
movement, should be concerned about 
more than the interests of trade union 
members. 

He believed that the idealism and com- 
passion and commitment to social jus- 
tice which characterized his own life 
should motivate the trade union move- 
ment as well. 

It was this conviction that caused 
Walter Reuther to be an effective pro- 
ponent of peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
of medical care for the aged, of civil 
rights and better housing and better edu- 
cation for all the American people. 

It was this conviction that caused him 
to be such an eloquent spokesman for 
free and just democracies in underde- 
veloped areas and to support of programs 
aimed at building an enduring peace in 
a troubled world. 

As Representative in Congress of many 
thousands of members of the United 
Auto Workers and as one who, as a col- 
lege student, was himself a member of 
the UAW while working on an assembly 
line at the Studebaker plant in South 
Bend, Ind., I am aware of the high regard 
in which Walter Reuther was held by 
my own constituents, and I take this 
opportunity to speak of my own great 
respect for him as well. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp, I insert an article by James C. Mil- 
ler, published in the South Bend Tribune 
after Mr. Reuther’s death, and I also 
insert editorials from the South Bend 
Tribune and the Plymouth, Ind., Pilot 
News: 

AREA LABOR LEADERS RECALL REUTHER 
(By James C. Miller) 

Tributes to Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers who was killed 
with his wife, May, and four others in a 
plane crash near Peliston, Mich., Saturday, 
poured into local UAW offices today. 

“I've known Walter Reuther personally ever 
since he became active in the UAW and the 
news of his death came as a great shock," 
said Stanley Ladd, president of the St. Joseph 
County AFL-CIO Council. 

Odell Newburn, president of Amalgamated 
Local 5. UAW, disclosed plans to commemo- 
rate the life of Reuther and his contribution 
to the UAW membership with a memorial 
service at the UAW Local 5 Hall, 1426 S. 
Main St. The hall has been draped in black 
and photos of Reuther are being displayed 
in the lobby. 

ED STANEK PAYS TRIBUTE 

On behalf of the officers of the St. Joseph 
County CAP Council and its affiliate locals, 
the following tribute was released by Ed 
Stanek of Local 5: “The coming of the sum- 
mer season is normally a time for rejoicing 
and carefree activities. This year it is also 
a time for all of us to pause and thank God 
that he allowed such people as Walter Reuth- 
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er and his wife to have made a major con- 
tribution to the well being of his fellow 
man. Because they were here .. . our world 
is better.” 

Reuther, whose red hair matched his fiery 
temper, always regarded South Bend as the 
home of the UAW. Local 5 (Studebaker) and 
Local 9 (Bendix) were the first locals orga- 
nized by charter in July, 1933. J. D. (Red) 
Hill, who has prepared a book for release this 
fall on Locals 5 and 9, recalled the birth 
of the UAW, which he says started from the 
American Federation of Labor, a federal- 
local union not affiliated with an interna- 
tional. 

FIRST CONVENTION IN 1935 

The first UAW convention was held in 
Detroit in 1935, but the first free convention 
was held in the Indiana Club in April, 1936. 
Reuther was an active delegate to this con- 
vention. 

“South Bend was always a word on the 
tongue of Walter Reuther at every conven- 
tion,” Ladd recalled. “Walter never forgot 
the time he hitchhiked his way to South 
Bend and lived on peanuts for a week to 
attend the first convention here.” 

Throughout the nation, UAW leaders 
acknowledge the fact that the most powerful 
union in the country was born on the banks 
of the St. Joseph River. 

The labor movement's attention was drawn 
to South Bend in 1936, when the first sit- 
down strike in the country was taking place 
at Bendix by Local 9. 


ESCAPED ASSASSINATION 


Having escaped an assassination attempt 
in 1948, Reuther returned to the city and was 
instrumental in settling the Bendix strike in 
1949. The strike was settled in the Pentagon 
Bldg. in Washington, The strike proved to be 
the longest in the union’s history. Reuther's 
arm, which was partially impaired by the 
shot which struck him in the assassination 
attempt, was still in a cast when he met with 
company and union officials to settle the 
strike. 

In a statement released by Raymond H. 
Berndt, direction of Region 3, UAW, he said: 

“I am completely shocked and distraught 
at the loss of my good friend Walter P. Reu- 
ther, his wife, May, and his associates in 
this terrible tragedy. I know that my loss 
and grief are shared by the 130,000 auto 
workers in Region 3. 


WILL BE CONSTANTLY MISSED 


“I know from having worked with Walter 
over the past 31 years that the vacuum 
created by the loss of this great labor leader 
will never be completely filled. The skill and 
craftsmanship he displayed in building the 
UAW will be evident in the weeks and months 
and years to come, as the UAW continues to 
advance on the course that he so carefully 
planned. He will be constantly missed so long 
as those who knew him in our organization 
continue to live. He was rare, unique and in- 
valuable character.” 

Reuther rose from obscurity to leader of 
the most power union in the United States. 
His climb took him to the picket lines, where 
he underwent repeated beatings, and to the 
negotiating tables with the “big three” auto 
makers, where he matched wits and won 
huge benefits for his 1,600,000 members. 


HERE MANY TIMES 


South Bend, when Studebaker Corp. was 
in full swing, was known as an automobile 
town and this fact brought the popular 
Reuther here on many occasions during the 
decades of the "30s to the ’60s. 

Reuther, 62, his wife, May, 59, and four 
others died in the flaming wreckage of a 
Learjet which crashed just a mile and a half 
from the airport near Pellston, Mich., Satur- 
day. They were en route to visit the UAW’s 
$15 million education center nearing com- 
pletion on Black Lake in northern Lower 
Michigan. 
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FIVE DOLLAR TREASURY 


While his stature grew within the UAW 
organization, his bankroll dwindled to noth- 
ing. In 1936, he was so poor that he had to 
hitch hike to his first union convention, 
held in South Bend. The local union he be- 
longed to in Detroit had just 13 members. To 
keep its charter, it had to pay per capita dues 
on two fictitious members. 

Reuther, jokingly, recalled the debate 
when it was decided he be entrusted with the 
entire union treasury to defray his expenses 
to attend the South Bend convention. The 
local’s only woman member, the financial 
secretary, reluctantly reached in her purse to 
give him the local’s entire funds—a five dol- 
lar bill. 

The powerful union leader also later re- 
called confronting a South Bend hotel clerk 
and asking him for the “widest bed in the 
hotel.” The clerk, looking at his slight build, 
appeared puzzled, but complied with the re- 
quest. “What he didn’t know,” Reuther re- 
called later, “was that five of us were going 
to sleep in that bed all week.” 

In 1952, Reuther made a memorable ap- 
pearance at the centennial celebration of the 
Studebaker Corp. As featured speaker, he 
said “When labor gets invited to a 100th 
birthday observance in honor of manage- 
ment, it is certainly a new experience for 
labor. I know of no place I should rather be 
invited to, though, than the 100th anni- 
versary of Studebaker.” 

Named UAW president in 1946, following 
the death of Philip Murray, Reuther con- 
tinued his drive for the growing CIO-UAW 
membership. 

[From the South Bend Tribune, 
May 12, 1970] 


WALTER REUTHER 


The death of Walter Reuther in an air- 
plane crash has taken a fighter from the 
American industrial scene. 

Even his enemies—and he had plenty, in- 
side and outside the labor movement—honor 
him as a man who achieved great benefits 
for the members of the United Auto Workers. 
Much of what he accomplished for the UAW 
rubbed off onto workers in other industries. 

Throughout his 40-year career as a labor 
organizer and leader, he held tenaciously and 
often belligerently to his goal of achieving 
a better lot for the workers in the UAW 
plants. 

Reuther came up the hard way, fighting it 
out through the roughest days of union or- 
ganizing, the sit-in strikes in the giant auto- 
mobile factories during the 1930's. His career 
was shaped by the concept of bigness that 
has overtaken American industry; like some 
others, he sensed that the craft-oriented un- 
ion that dominated American iabor thinking 
up until the Depression was not broadly 
enough based to accomplish the goals he saw. 
His approach, the industry-wide union, has 
been accepted as a basic part of American 
industry today. 

He did not accomplish this alone, of course, 
and never claimed as much, But his deter- 
mination and cool nerves had a vital role in 
furthering the concept. 

From the moment he emerged on the na- 
tional scene, Reuther displayed a stronger 
social conscience than many other labor lead- 
ers. A vigorous ‘iberal he conceived the un- 
ion's purpose as something broader than im- 
proving wages and working conditions. In 
fact, it was his dissatisfaction with the lag- 
gard pace of some other labor leaders in the 
fields of equal employment and other social 
goals that caused many of his disputes with 
them. 

He was a man of integrity; no scandals 
have marred the operation of the UAW dur- 
ing his long tenure as president. 

At 62, Walter Reuther was only three years 
from mandatory retirement as UAW presi- 
dent. It is tragic that he could not have lived 
to enjoy the leisurely benefits that would 
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have accrued to him upon completion of a 
hard-driving, often angry, and memorable 
career. 
From the Plymouth (Ind.) Pilot-News, 
May 13, 1970] 


WALTER REUTHER—REAL LEADER 


Walter Reuther epitomized a type of public 
figure almost unique to the United States. 

In some countries a union leader is merely 
a government bureaucrat charged with keep- 
ing the membership in line. In others, he 
may be like a feudal baron who rules a blue- 
collar constituency and concludes treaties 
with the official government. 

Not that American union leaders have ever 
been unaware of or hesitant to use their 
political clout. But if they advance far 
enough in the union movement and build a 
record of having performed their job with 
integrity, they eventually begin to be con- 
sidered in the same league as college presi- 
dents or successful businessmen—rather like 
elder statesmen and founts of wisdom. Presi- 
dents ask them for their advice and they are 
appointed to government fact-finding com- 
missions. 

That this is true today is largely because of 
men like Walter Reuther. No short obituary 
could possibly do him justice. Suffice it to 
say that when news came of the tragic acci- 
dent which took his life and that of his wife, 
the first thought came, to most minds was 
not that the president of the United Auto 
Workers had died but that a great union man 
and a fine American had died. 

Not just auto workers, not just union men, 
but all Americans mourn the untimely death 
of Walter Reuther. 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to call 
attention to the June 1970 issue of the 
UAW publication, Solidarity, which is a 
special memorial issue in tribute to 
Walter P. Reuther. 

Because this memorial issue contains 
an invaluable summary of the life and 
contributions of Mr. Reuther, as well as 
some of the tributes paid him by many 
leaders in American life, I insert the text 
of this issue of Solidarity in the RECORD: 


WALTER PHILIP REUTHER—1907-70—"WHOSE 
MEMORY Is ENSHRINED IN THE HEARTS OF 
ALL oF Us” 


A SMALL PLANE CRASHES—AND WORKERS 
MOURN 


It was dark and raining in the area and 
lightning lit up the woods of Northern 
Michigan: 

And the smali jet plane crashed, ending 
the lives of Walter and May Reuther, evok- 
ing the longest and most solemn hours of 
mourning in the history of the UAW. The 
time: about an hour after sunset on the 
night of Saturday, May 9. 

Minutes before the tragedy, the UAW- 
chartered, Lear twin jet had been approach- 
ing the Emmet County Airport at Peliston 
in northern Lower Michigan in what seemed 
to the airport ground station as a normal 
pattern. One of the two pilots had just radi- 
oed the calm words “I've got the airport in 
sight.” 

The landing lights of the jet blinked 
against the dark sky as the plane descended 
toward the runway bereath a mass of clouds 
hovering 800 feet above the earth. 

One and one-half miles short of the land- 
ing strip, the sleek aircraft, unexplainedly 
much lower than it should have been, 
snapped off the top of a 50-foot elm tree. 
The plane hurtled into the ground and burst 
into flames in a wooded area, 

Lost were the lives of the 62-year-old 
UAW president; his wife, 59; Oskar Ston- 
orov, 64, the architect of the UAW Family 
Education Center at Black Lake, and 
Reuther’s aide, William Wolfman, 29. Also 
killed were the pilot, George Evans, 48, and 
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copilot, Joseph Karaffa, 41. The Reuthers 
and Stonorov were enroute to Black Lake, 
40 miles southeast of Pellston, to work on 
details of completing the education center. 

Investigators from the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board examined and recon- 
structed the wreckage in what was expected 
to be a months-long effort to determine the 
cause of the crash. 

The tragedy opened floodgates of grief 
among UAW members and officers. 

Mourners in many lands throughout the 
world, ranging from prime ministers to work- 
ers in the shops of industry, wired condol- 
ences. Many traveled to Detroit to pay their 
final respects. 

At 8 am. on Wednesday, May 13, in a 
light spring rain, the doors of the Veterans 
Memorial Building along the Detroit River 
were opened to the first of the thousands of 
mourners. For two days, 14 hours each day, 
they filed silently along a royal blue carpet 
past the oak caskets in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Reuther lay in state. 

Among the first in that reverential line 
were Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Rydholm. 

“We felt so close to him because of how 
much he had done for workers like us,” said 
the 71-year-old Rydholm, a retired member of 
Cadillac Local 22 who joined the UAW in 
1936 during the sitdown strike at the plant. 

“We felt he was just like a father to us,” 
said Mrs. Rydholm, tears glistering in her 
eyes. Rydholm, wearing a dark suit and tie, 
told how he and his wife attended “just 
about every meeting held in Detroit” at 
which Reuther spoke. 

In that sorrowful line walked rich and 
poor, black and white, young and old—even 
the lame and the blind. There were the cap- 
tains of industry and the leaders of govern- 
ment—but most of all there were the workers 
to whom Reuther had dedicated himself. 

Such a mourner was Sam Smith. 

He came on his way to work, at 7:30 p.m., 
dressed in blue overalls and carrying a metal 
lunch pail past Reuther’s coffin draped with 
the UAW emblem. 

“He bargained for the broom pushers like 
me, too,” said Smith, a stocky, 44-year-old 
black who was on his way to his third-shift 
job in the janitorial department at the Dodge 
Main plant. “He wanted the laboring man to 
live good and make money like others with 
prettier jobs. He was a great man. ... 

“I offer my thanks for having a man like 
Reuther to look out for those like me,” said 
Smith, a Local 3 member who has spent 22 
years in the plant. “A lot of people’s lives 
depended on him.” 

Children carrying schoolbooks filed past 
the caskets. Among them were Catherine 
Dent, Deborah Hing and Theresa Dickerson, 
all 15 and all sophomores at Cass Technical 
High School in Detroit. 

“My grandfather worked at Hudson Mo- 
tors", said Catherine, “and Mr. Reuther did 
& lot of great things for people that helped 
my granddad. It made his life much better 
and I guess it made mine better too.” 

Deborah, daughter of a UAW member, 
said: “I respected him. The things he did 
were so good for people.” 

Theresa, daughter of Robert G. Dickerson, 
president of General Motors Local 572, said: 
“My father is a great admirer of Walter 
Reuther and I can see why. I really liked 
everything Mr. Reuther said and all that he 
stood for.” 

Wistfully, sadly, 64-year-old Victor Godard 
stood as an usher near the caskets and 
turned his mind back to the earlier days 
of the UAW. 

“I can still picture him in 1941 with that 
microphone in his hand, getting Ford to do 
right by the workers,” said Godard, a Ford 
Local 600 retiree. 

During the two days in which the bodies 
lay in state, Godard was in constant at- 


tendance as an honor guard, guide and 
usher. Goddard said he was hired at Ford on 
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May 7, 1923, was fired for nine months in 
1940-41 for union activity and retired in 
1967. 

“I’m retired today, with a comfortable 
pension,” he said, adding: “Reuther is the 
man I have to thank for that. He's the best 
thing that ever happened to working people.” 

George Bouhana of St. Clair Shores, Mich., 
came, still bearing the scars of beatings and 
a knife wound he suffered at the hands of 
strikebreakers during the 1930’s at the Mack 
Avenue plant of Briggs Manufacturing Co, 

“I had to come down to pay my respects,” 
said Bouhana, one of the original members 
of Local 212 and now a businessman. “Walter 
Reuther was so great a man and a leader. 
He was able to do things for people that many 
of us were fighting and organizing for.” 

There was the young member of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers Union who came 
early ‘in my father’s place,” he said, explain- 
ing that “if my father had not died two years 
ago, he would have been here. He worked for 
Chevrolet for 29 years and he thought that 
Walter Reuther was a great man. And so 
do I.” 

Walter Coates of Local 900 touched the 
casket as he passed through the line and 
wiped his eyes. 

“I feel so bad I could cry my eyes out,” 
Coates said. “Nobody can take his place. He 
had honest guts. He stood up for people.” 

Sadie Schweitzer, 63, a tiny, frail woman 
who helped man soup kitchens during the 
Thirties, came because “I wanted to be part 
of the honor guard. It was the least I could 
do.” She is a former member of Chrysler Lo- 
cal 7 who helped the Ford workers organiz- 
ing drive after working hours. 

Of the many groups and delegations pay- 
ing their final respects, among the first in 
line was the executive board of the Spicer 
unit of Local 12 from Toledo, Ohio. Wearing 
their light blue union jackets and headed by 
Unit Chairman Frank Golembiewski, the 13- 
member board had left Toledo at 7 a.m, and 
filed past the biers 75 minutes later. 

Some leaning on canes, others kneeling 
briefly at the caskets, many weeping and a 
few saluting, the friends of Walter and May 
Reuther passed by the caskets and the flags 
of the United States, Canada and the United 
Nations and a green and white banner em- 
blazoned with a peace symbol. 

For a few moments, 69-year-old John 
Galard, a UAW retiree, stood watching the 
procession, Galard looked aside and said, 
simply: 

“He was a very good man.” 

Then like so many others, Galard lifted 
a work-toughened and wrinkled hand, wiped 
his eyes and slowly walked away. 

“He was a very good man.” The words 
seemed to echo. 


MAY REUTHER: THAT DAY ON A DETROIT 
STREETCAR 


One winter's afternoon, close to the first 
of the year 1936, Walter Reuther boarded a 
streetcar on Detrolt’s west side on his way 
home from work. 

He had been back in the United States 
only a couple of months after the two-and- 
a-half year trip around the world he and 
his brother, Victor, had taken. He was work- 
ing at his trade in a small tool and die 
shop and had immediately joined the UAW. 
He was spending more hours of each 24 hours 
trying to organize workers than the eight 
hours he worked in the shop. 

A few seats back in the streetcar there 
was a strikingly pretty girl, with hair as 
red as his own, whom he recognized as May 
Wolf, a young school teacher he had met on 
a few occasions and had known only casu- 
ally before he and Vic had gone abroad, 

Despite their slight acquaintance, they 
had a lot to talk about. He was trying to 
organize auto workers; she was an active 
member of the Teachers’ Union and was try- 
ing to organize teachers. 
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It was a whirlwind courtship. They were 
married March 13, 1936. After the ceremony 
there was a gay but short wedding dinner 
with relatives—short because May and Wal- 
ter had to get to a union organizing meet- 
ing where Walter was speaking. 

Steady employment—paid employment at 
his trade, that is—was a problem for the 
young husband. Weeks before the wedding he 
had been fired for union activities from the 
job he held at the time he met May on 
the streetcar. 

After he was elected to the UAW Inter- 
national Executive Board at the union’s con- 
vention in South Bend in April 1936, em- 
ployment in the auto industry was out of 
the question. But UAW executive board 
members in those days were not paid union 
Officials unless they were also appointed to 
the staff. Walter was not appointed to the 
staff but he started spending full time or- 
ganizing. 

Earlier, he and a handful of other UAW 
members (most of them unemployed too) 
had pooled what little resources they had to 
rent a small, shabby suite of offices on the 
second floor of a building on Detroit’s west 
side. When Westside Local 174 was chartered 
Sept. 1, 1936, and Walter was elected its 
first president, these offices became its head- 
quarters. 

From the very beginning, May Reuther 
was an integral, and essential, part of that 
office. It wasn’t just that a substantial por- 
tion of the rent and other expenses came 
from her salary as a school teacher in the 
first several months; it did, but it was much 
more than that. She held the office together. 

During the rest of that spring’s school 
term and the first months of the fall term, 
she continued to teach. But as soon as school 
was out she came straight to the union of- 
fice, and she stayed there until it was closed 
for the night—often after midnight. 

The hours were long and the work was 
hard. It was dangerous too. One afternoon 
there was the sound of a loud explosion. The 
car of a union member, which had been 
rigged up with sound equipment and drafted 
into service, was blown up in the alley back 
of the building. Fortunately, no one was in 
it, 

Things picked up a little in the early fall of 
"36. Dodge workers won a seniority victory 
by threatening to strike. A few weeks later 
Bendix workers in South Bend staged a suc- 
cessful sitdown strike; in November, so did 
Midland Steel workers on the east side of 
Detroit. In December, Kelsey-Hayes workers 
went on a sitdown strike. The day the strike 
started, 28 Kelsey-Hayes workers were mem- 
bers of Local 174. The next day more than 
2,000 were members. By the time the strike 
ended in victory on Christmas Eve, almost 
all the nearly 6,000 had joined. 

The little westside Detroit office became a 
boiling cauldron of activity. May Reuther 
took a leave of absence from her teaching 
job. She never went back. 

Sometime during this period, the members 
of Local 174 voted to pay their president a 
salary. It was the first regular income he had 
had in nearly a year. May officially became 
his secretary, but she would not accept a 
salary. 

Early in 1942 she resigned as Walter’s sec- 
retary in anticipation of the birth of their 
first daughter, Linda, who was born August 
25 of that year. Lisa was born five years 
later, As Walter’s union duties, his other 
activities and the demands on his time in- 
creased, she made her first job that of seeing 
to it that every second counted of the limited 
amount of time he could spend with his fam- 
ily—counted for the children, for herself and 
for him. 

THEIR HOME TAUGHT THE BROTHERHOOD 
OF MAN 

To the very first UAW convention Walter 
Philip Reuther ever chaired as president (At- 
lantic City in 1947), he proudly introduced 
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his father and mother, Valentine and Anna 
Reuther. 

He told delegates about the time his 
mother made a shirt for him out of the 
torn cloth of an umbrella he and his brothers 
had tried to use as a child's parachute. 

And he introduced his father as “a good 
pal of mine, an old fighter in the ranks of 
labor, a trade unionist from way back when 
the going was rough . . . who indoctrinated 
his boys when they were pretty young, and 
he told them the thing most important in 
the world to fight for was the other guy, the 
brotherhood of man, the Golden Rule. . .” 

And Val Reuther told the delegates: “I am 
extremely happy that the seed I have tried to 
sow in the minds of our children is bearing 
fruit ... that they are engaged in the trade 
union movement that has always been dear 
to my heart...” 

Their father, who died in 1968, organized 
the family into study groups. They studied 
the ideas and ideals of the labor movement 
and the world’s social reformers. Every Sun- 
day, after church, they debated the ideas 
they had been studying. 

And the seed kept growing. 


THE LIFE-LONG CRUSADE OF WALTER REUTHER 


Walter P. Reuther, a newsman once said, 
was the only man in America who could 
reminisce about the future. 

What made him rare among labor leaders 
was that he saw the labor movement not 
just as a means of getting another nickel in 
the pay envelope but as an instrument of 
social progress. 

To him it was a means by which workers 
and their families not only could improve 
their own standard of living but by which, 
in cooperation with men and women of good 
will in all walks of life and throughout the 
world, they could make their contributions to 
improving the quality of society. 

This concept of the labor movement was 
to him not a strategy, not one of several 
avenues labor could choose to advance the 
welfare of its members. He believed it was 
the only way the labor movement could 
achieve its ends. 

“Labor cannot make progress at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community,” he said. 
“Labor can make progress only as the rest 
of the community makes progress.” 

What made him unique among labor lead- 
ers was his eloquent articulation of this 
principle and his singleminded devotion to it. 

This concept did not mean that the eco- 
nomic welfare of the workers he represented 
in collective bargaining was a secondary con- 
cern. On the contrary, the constant improve- 
ment of the real wages of UAW members, 
in terms of increased purchasing power, the 
increase in their economic security and the 
betterment of their working conditions was 
his primary responsibility, his first priority, 
the foundation on which he built. 

Under his leadership in collective bargain- 
ing the UAW pioneered, for millions of work- 
ers: company-paid hospital-surgical-medical 
benefits, cost-of-living protection and auto- 
matic annual-improvement-factor wage in- 
creases, fully funded company-paid pensions, 
supplemental unemployment benefits and 
guaranteed annual income. 

On broader fronts he led the UAW 
members in the fight for civil rights and 
civil liberties, for adequate housing for all 
Americans, improved medical care, consumer 
protection, the elimination of poverty, hunger 
and disease throughout the world, a clean 
environment, nuclear disarmament and a 
rational world community in which nations 
would live at peace. 

Reuther was committed also to the propo- 
sition that workers and their unions had to 
be active in the political process. In the 
UAW, political participation was a union 
activity almost on a par with collective bar- 
gaining. Registration and get-out-the-vote 
drives and all-out campaigns to support 
candidates democratically endorsed by labor, 
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from precinct delegate to President of the 
United States, became the order of the day. 

“There's a direct relationship between the 
bread box and the ballot box,” the UAW 
president often said. “What the union fights 
for and wins at the bragaining table can be 
taken away in the legislative halls.” 

He also recognized, and so did most UAW 
members, that many of the broad social and 
economic reforms to benefit all the people 
could be secured only through political 
action. 

Reuther and his fellow officers from the 
early days of the UAW set the highest stand- 
ards of clean and honest unionism. He was 
known throughout his career as an implac- 
able foe of corruption in the labor move- 
ment, a reputation recognized and lauded by 
high government officials and other out- 
standing American leaders, both within and 
outside the ranks of labor. 

He first became active in the UAW in the 
winter of 1935-36. He had just returned 
from a round-the-world trip which had kept 
him and his brother Victor, working their 
way most of the time, in Europe and Asia 
for two and a half years. Although he had 
worked as a tool and diemaker in the auto 
industry, mostly at Ford, for about seven 
years before the trip and he had talked 
unionism to his fellow workers there, the 
UAW had not come into existence until 
August of 1935, shortly before he returned 
from abroad. 

At first he had no trouble getting work in 
tool and die shops, but as his union activ- 
ities became known, he was blacklisted and 
jobs became at first difficult, then impos- 
sible. For nearly a year he worked full time 
at organizing the UAW without any regular 
income, 

He was a delegate to the UAW's conven- 
tion in South Bend in late April, 1936, the 
first convention at which UAW delegates 
elected their own officers, and was elected to 
the International Executive Board, then a 
non-salaried position. 

All of the rest of that year he spent full 
time working at organizing auto workers in 
plants on the west side of Detroit. The young 
UAW was not a strong organization. The 
total membership of the union at the time 
of the South Bend convention was probably 
not more than 10,000 and most of that was 
in Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin rather than 
in the heart of the industry—Detroit. 

Organization wasn't easy those remaining 
months of 1936. Most auto workers wanted 
a union. But they had a great suspicion of 
the national AFL leadership, which had been 
extraordinarily inept and almost disastrous 
in attempts to organize the industry in the 
previous two or three years. And they had a 
mortal dread of management's labor spies, of 
the blacklist which denied employment to 
known union activists and of physical vio- 
lence at the hands of company goons which 
some had suffered already. There was a wide- 
spread “wait and see” attitude. 

Yet hope and confidence was high among 
those working at the task of organizing. The 
Committee for Industrial Organization, 
formed at the AFL convention in November, 
1935, and headed by John L, Lewis, was 
assuming leadership in organizing the mass 
production industries. The CIO's activities 
were overcoming the suspicion of the AFL. 

A few victories, even small ones, Reuther 
and his associates felt, would overcome the 
fear. 

They were right, but the victories were not 
to come until nearly the end of 1936 and the 
early months of 1937. 

Reuther drew together a handful of UAW 
members from west side plants and got a 
charter on September 1, 1936, as West Side 
Local 174. Reuther was elected president. 
They had a total of 78 members, 

Later that month Dodge workers won a 
small victory in a seniority dispute by threat- 
ening to strike. In October, Bendix workers 
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in South Bend won recognition with a sit- 
down strike. The momentum of organizing 
began to accelerate. Midland Steel workers 
on Detroit’s east side won a sitdown strike 
in November. Kelsey-Hayes workers, mem- 
bers of Local 174, under Reuther’s leader- 
ship won a 75-cent-an-hour minimum wage, 
recognition and other benefits in a sitdown 
strike that was settled Christmas Eve, 1936. 

Then, at a very end of the year came the 
historic General Motors sitdown strike. Two 
West Side Local GM plants—Cadillac and 
Fleetwood—were among those on strike. Vic- 
tor Reuther, who had been working in the 
Kelsey-Hayes plant at the time of that strike 
and was one of the strikers, was dispatched 
to Flint by Local 174 to help there—the very 
heart of the GM empire and the heart of the 
sitdown strike. Roy Reuther, another brother, 
had been in Flint for months on assignment 
from the International Union. 


The GM strike lasted until mid-February. 
After the Cadillac and Fleetwood strikes had 
settled into efficient routines, Walter Reuther 
and others would go to Flint for visits lasting 
from a few hours to a few days to help out 
there. He was on hand when workers in Flint 
Chevy Plant Four sat down and joined their 
fellow GM workers on strike. The strategy 
for this maneuver, a morale booster that may 
have been decisive in winning the strike, had 
been worked out by Roy in a way to frustrate 
attempts by the GM private police to prevent 
the sitdown by physical violence. Walter 
Reuther helped carry it out. 

Then GM capitulated and signed an agree- 
ment, recognizing the union and pledging to 
negotiate a contract. Within weeks, Chrysler 
workers won a similar sitdown strike. 

By mid-spring the suspicions and fears had 
been overcome. West Side Local’s member- 
ship now stood at 30,000. The International 
Union had grown to more than 300,000. 

The UAW was established. The new union 
was to make a lot of history in the next 33 
years and Walter P. Reuther, who was to 
become its president in 1946, was, more than 
any other single person, to give to that his- 
tory its unique and most significant shape. 

Ford, however, held out, In May, 1937, Reu- 
ther and other union representatives went to 
the sprawling Rouge Plant in Dearborn to 
distribute handbills to workers. As they 
climbed the concrete steps of the Miller Road 
overpass between the plant and the parking 
lot, hoodlums employed by the company’s 
“service department” attacked them, 

Pulling Reuther’s suitcoat over his head, 
they pounded him down the concrete steps, 
pummeling him all the way. Then they left 
him, bleeding and battered, on the cement 
walk below. 

The brutal attack has gone down in labor 
history as “The Battle of the Overpass.” Reu- 
ther and the UAW, however, continued their 
efforts to organize Ford workers. The com- 
pany fought back until 1941 when it finally 
agreed to recognize the union and UAW over- 
whelmingly won a National Labor Relations 
Board election to nail down its representa- 
tion rights for Ford workers. 

The new union was severely tested not 
long after its initial great successes by the 
internal political fight. Although Reuther 
was one of the main targets of the con- 
servative, pro-AFL wing, he and his associa- 
ates played an increasingly stabilizing role 
that did much to keep the extremists from 
destroying the organization altogether. 

Then, in the summer of 1939, with the 
union still shaky, facing a challenge from 
a small dissident group that had returned 
to the AFL, and with employers seeking to 
take advantage of the factional strife, Reu- 
ther directed a strike that re-established the 
union on a firm foundation. 

This became known in UAW history as 
the GM Tool and Die Strategy Strike. GM's 
refusal to recognize the reconstructed UAW- 
CIO as the exclusive bargaining agent and 
to deal with it satisfactorily on legitimate 
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grievances was causing turmoil in the plants 
and in union ranks. Production workers, 
however, having gone through the sitdown 
strike in 1937 and a severe recession in 1938, 
were not prepared to’ take on the giant cor- 
poration again in what might have been 
another protracted strike. Besides, most of 
them were laid off that summer during the 
long model changecver period so common 
then. 

Tool and diemakers, on the other hand, 
were busy tooling up for the new models. 
Moreover, they were aroused and militant 
because of serious grievances. 

Reuther, by this time, was director of the 
union’s GM Dept. He and the leadership in 
the GM plants knew that if the tool and 
diemakers struck, production of the new 
models could not proceed and the corpora- 
tion would be effectively closed down, GM 
production workers, however, not on strike 
would collect unemployment compensation. 
The tool and diemakers voted overwhelm- 
ingly to strike, 

Within a few weeks, GM management 
yielded. Tool and diemakers won a substan- 
tial wage increase and the adjustment of 
other grievances—and the corporation recog- 
nized the UAW-CIO as the sole collective 
bargaining agent for all its workers in about 
40 of its principal plants, a contractual ar- 
rangement that was overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed by the GM workers themselves in 
subsequent elections conducted by the NLRB. 

At the 1946 convention, Reuther was elec- 
ted president of the UAW. His election re- 
flected a growing concern on the part of the 
membership over the increasing influence of 
the Communist Party in union affairs 
through appointment of party members or 
sympathizers by some other UAW officials 
to several staff posts. 

Reuther’s election was not a clear cut vic- 
tory, however. A majority of the executive 
board opposed him politically. This situation 
was corrected at the 1947 convention, when 
candidates sharing his views were elected to 
all the top offices. 

It was then that he coined the slogan 
“Teamwork in the Leadership; Solidarity in 
the Ranks,” a principle that has guided the 
administration of the UAW ever since. 

On an April night in 1948, Reuther and 
his wife, May, were in the kitchen of their 
modest home. He had just stepped to the 
refrigerator when a shotgun blast from out- 
side hammered into his chest and right arm. 
The assailant escaped into the darkness, 
Reuther was hospitalzed for three months, 

The attacker was never found. One hood- 
lum told Detroit police five years later he 
had driven the would-be assassin’s car. He 
named two men. But he later slipped out of 
police custody and fled the country. Without 
his testimony, there was no case. 

The following year, Victor Reuther was 
the victim of another shotgun blast. His right 
eye was destroyed and his collar bone frac- 
tured. That assailant also was never found. 

Walter Reuther was elected president of 
the CIO in 1952 to succeed the late Philip 
Murray. He served in that post, in addition 
to the UAW presidency, until the end of 
1955, when the AFL and the CIO merged. 

He was a principal architect of the merger 
and visualized a united labor movement as 
a powerful force for achieving labor’s orga- 
nizing, economic and social objectives. 

After twelve years of effort, Reuther, his 
fellow UAW officers and most UAW members 
became disenchanted with the failure of the 
united federation to realize the bright prom- 
ise held forth by the merger itself. It soon 
became content to sit complacently, In Reu- 
ther's phrase, “on its fat status quo.” In 
protest, the UAW left the AFL-CIO in 1968. 

In May, 1969, the UAW and the Teamsters 
Union, with a combined membership of 
nearly four million, formed the Alliance for 
Labor Action. ALA’s primary objectives are 
organizing the unorganized industrial and 
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white collar workers and effective social and 
political action on such matters as the war 
on poverty and hunger, development of an 
effective housing program, work on the civil 
rights front, the achievement of peace in 
Southeast Asia and throughout the world, 
environmental control and generally im- 
proving the quality of American society. 

Reuther and his associates were determined 
that the best possible machinery be provided 
to all union members for redress of any 
grievances against the union itself and that 
justice in such matters not be denied by 
delay. 

Thus, in 1957, the UAW Convention ap- 
proved a recommendation by the Interna- 
tional Executive Board for the establishment 
of a seyen-man Public Review Board, com- 
posed of prominent citizens of unquestion- 
able integrity from outside the ranks of .abor, 
to which such cases can be referred, The PRB 
operates completely independently of the 
International Union and renders judgments 
on all cases appealed to it. 

The results of its work have not only been 
to provide impartial justice for UAW mem- 
bers but also to improve the whole machin- 
ery of internal justice in the union through 
constitutional changes it found to be neces- 
Sary or desirable. 


THE PRESS: “HE BROUGHT WORKERS 
DIGNITY” 


“When Walter Reuther was on hand, or- 
ganizeđ labor never seemed to merit the ac- 
cusation that its leadership was elderly and 
stuffed shirt . Mr. Reuther sought to 
identify his union with the younger workers, 
the blacks, the peace campaigners, This loss 
affects the entire American labor movement.” 

—Christian Science Monitor 


The infinite scope of Walter P. Reuther’s 
impact on his times has been reflected in 
editorial comments on his contributions to 
the labor movement, the nation and to 
humanity. 

Following are excerpts from representative 
editorials in U.S. and Canadian newspapers 
and magazines: 

“Walter Reuther never lost his sense of 
commitment, his social concern, his dedica- 
tion to the worker at the lower end of the 
economic scale. He was labor’s conscience.” 
—Capital Times, Madison, Wis. 

“Walter Philip Reuther was a man of many 
brilliances and boundless creativity who 
dedicated his life to improving the condition 
of other men’s lives .. . His death is a large 
loss to the nation, to men battling for peace 
and justice everywhere.""—New York Post. 

“Mr. Reuther was the liveliest, most far- 
sighted and most significant labor leader of 
his generation. What set him apart was his 
ability to translate ideas into practical ac- 
tion. He was a product of the machine age 
who understood the machine and tried to 
find a way for men to live with it. Industrial 
workers—and management, too—have much 
to thank him for."—St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 

“He left his imprint upon the social and 
economic life of the United States... He 
leaves an immense estate to his heirs... 
And, as always, all Americans are among his 
beneficiaries.”"—-Washington Post. 

“It is almost as difficult to think of a 
United States without Walter Reuther as it 
is to think of the labor movement without 
him . . ."—Philadelphia Bulletin. 

“Over the years he was principally respon- 
sible for making the UAW a powerful foun- 
tainhead of beneficial ideas. His most 
notable monuments are a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social security under the union label 
and a model system of safeguards for union 
democracy . The death of Walter P. 
Reuther is an even more substantial loss 
for the nation than it is for the labor move- 
ment... the void of his death will be great- 
er still in the realms of idealism and social 
inventiveness.”—New York Times. 

“At a time when many liberals were dis- 
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enchanted with the labor movement, Walter 
Reuter was a symbol of enlightened union- 
ism and social activism.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

“There are men in Windsor today who 
remember the bad old days . .. when auto 
workers gathered outside the plant gates 
every morning and a few were chosen, al- 
most by whim, for a day’s work. Today, 
those men, retired or close to retirement, 
have Walter Reuther to thank for the pen- 
sions, the security, and the human dignity 
that they enjoy.”—Windsor (Ont.) Star. 


BROTHERHOOD, BE SAID 


Deep sorrow often finds its way into words 
on paper—thus.it was that UAW members 
by the thousands just had to write and ex- 
press their grief at the death of Walter 
Reuther. 

Into Solidarity House came these letters, 
Fosunartee from all over America and Can- 


ge Al them was this poem from George 
Conibear, retired from General Motors Local 
653, Pontiac, Mich., which he titled, simply, 
“A Memoriam:” 
“Brother, he said. 


And he was his brothers’ keeper. 

He kindled anew the flame of dignity in men 

Who, long supressed by bitter tyranny, 

Found freedom from fear and want in his 
Brotherhood. 


Brother, he said. 
And you knew his blood coursed in your 
veins; 

That your wounds were his wounds; 

Your tears, his tears. 

And you came to know his tears were your 
tears; 

His wounds, your wounds: Brotherhood. 


Brother, he said. 
Brother he is. 
Eternally.” 


“Walter Reuther fought for a better life 
for us all.”—Toronto Star, 

“Walter Reuther’s death has taken from 
the labor movement—and the political 
scene—one of the most aggressive, visionary 
and effective men of the time.”—Cincinnati 
Post and Times-Star. 

“The impact of his loss on those of us in 
the national black community could not be 
equalled by the death of any other American 
leader who is not black "—Michigan 
Chronicle, 

“In the field of race relations there are 
few unions who can claim to match the rec- 
ord of Reuther’s UAW. He flung open the 
doors of union membership to white and 
black alike and there were no double pay 
scales, either ... He will be long enshrined 
in the affections of those for whom he 
labored . . . He brought them dignity.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

“During his 24 years as president of the 
UAW, the dynamic Reuther exerted an in- 
fluence on American life far beyond his role 
asa fighter for fatter paychecks for his 1.6 
million members. At the time of his death... 
he was working on a plan for mass produced 
housing, and was deeply involved in the civil 
rights struggle, the fight for cleaner air, and 
& legislative campaign for low-cost health 
insurance.""—Newsweek. 

“We have many crusaders in our midst to- 
day, but few men with the magnitism and 
genius to achieve soundly constructive re- 
sults. Walter Philip Reuther, a fighting liberal 
who hated communism, was one of a rare 
breed.”—San Francisco Examiner. 

“His impact on labor history is pro- 
found.”—Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 

“The death of Walter Reuther has silenced 
one of the most compassionate and creative 
voices of our time.”—Des Moines Register. 


THE WORLD HAS LOST A GREAT LEADER 


From around the world to the UAW came 
cables by the hundreds from government and 
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trade union leaders. A few excerpted messages 
follow: 

Willy Brandt, chancellor, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany: “The Social Democratic 
Party of Germany mourns in him a man who 
was among the first to offer the hand of rec- 
onciliation to a former adversary and to help 
smooth the path to a democratic and peace- 
ful partnership with the peoples of the world 

. His good relations with the leaders of 
European social democracy helped decidedly 
with the improvement and the solidification 
of relations between America and Europe.” 

Tage Erlander, former premier of Sweden: 
“The world has lost a great leader, we have 
lost a friend who-has always been a model 
for all of us." 

Harold Wilson, prime minister, Great 
Britain: “I learned with distress the news of 
May and Walter Reuther. I well know what 
a tragic loss this is and how much they will 
be missed by all who knew them.” 

T. C. Douglas, leader, New Democratic 
Party of Canada: “The labour movement has 
lost & great leader and forces cf progress a 
fearless champion," 

Golda Meir, prime minister, Israel: “The 
people of Israel will sorely miss a true and 
devoted friend of our people whose memory 
is enshrined in the hearts of all of us who 
knew the warmth of his friendship and the 
immenseness of his contribution to so many 
causes of mankind.” 

‘Philippine Labor Secretary Blas F. Ople: 
“Walter Reuther’s death shocked Filipinos 
who have heard of his courageous leadership 
and his concern for human dignity in de- 
veloping lands.” 

Presidium, Central Committee, Engineer- 
ing Workers Union of USSR, Moscow: “We 
learned with deep sorrow of Walter Reu- 
ther’s passing . 

Benjamin Bentum, president, Ghana 
Trade Union Congress: “Condolences for the 
loss of a man who has done so much for all 
workers in the world." 

Fidel Velaquez, president, Confederation 
of Mexican Workers: “Please accept our ex- 
pressions of sorrow on the death of one who 
struggled so hard for us .. .” 

Y. Benaharon, secretary general, Histadrut, 
Tel Aviv: “America and Free Labor have lost 
an outstanding leader and workers of Israel 
a dedicated friend .. .” 

Harm G. Buiter, general secretary, Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
Brussels: “For all who prize freedom, the 
death of Walter Reuther is an irreparable 
loss. As founder and executive board member 
of ICFTU, his was a magnificent contribution 
to our international cause ., .” 

Giulio Polotti, general secretary, Union of 
Italian Workers: “We join you in the great 
sorrow .. . valiant leader and spokesman 
for the rights of the worker.” 


A DEDICATED CITIZEN 


Following are excerpts from messages sent 
to the UAW from executives of the auto in- 
dustry: 

James M. Roche, chairman of the board, 
General Motors Corp.: “We are shocked by 
this tragedy. Mr. Reuther was an able and 
dedicated leader. Our industry and our coun- 
try will miss him.” 

Henry Ford II, chairman of the board, Ford 
Motor Co.: “Walter Reuther was an extraor- 
dinarily effective advocate of labor’s in- 
terest. His tough-minded dedication, his 
sense of social concern, his selflessness and 
his eloquence all mark him as a central fig- 
ure in the development of modern industrial 
history.” 

Lynn Townsend, chairman of the board, 
Chrysler Corp.: “... His devotion to the 
ideals and principles in which he believed 
were evident not only at the bargaining table 
but also in his untiring efforts to improve the 
condition of his less fortunate fellow man.” 

Roy D. Chapin Jr., chairman of the board, 
American Motors Corp.: “Industry, the labor 
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movement and the nation will long remem- 
ber him as a great and dedicated leader.” 

Karl E. Scott, president of Ford of Canada 
Ltd.: “Walter Reuther was a man of great 
stature and dedication. In his advocacy of 
labor’s interests he was effective and elo- 
quent. He brought to the development of 
modern industrial history a deep sense of 
social concern.” 


WE ARE POORER FOR HIS PASSING 


President Richard M. Nixon: “He was a 
man who was devoted to his cause, spoke for 
it with eloquence and worked for it tirelessly. 
Mr. Reuther’s death is a deep loss not only 
for organized labor, but also for the cause 
of collective bargaining and the entire Amer- 
ican process.” 

U Thant, secretary general, United Na- 
tions: “The world has lost a wise, courage- 
ous and statesmanlike humanitarian.” 

Frank E. Fitzsimmons, general vice presi- 
dent of the Teamsters Union and co-chair- 
man of the Alliance for Labor Action: 
“America has lost one of its great citizens. 
Organized labor has lost a great champion. 
I have lost a dear and personal friend.” 

Thomas E. Boyle, president, International 
Chemical Works Union: “. Countless 
times we sought his counsel, friendship and 
interest. Never did he fail us.” 

Ralph Bunche, United Nations: “I admired 
him for his courage, his forthrightness and 
wisdom but above all for his ability to inter- 
pret the aspirations of and to keep in tune 
with the common man.” 

Secretary of Labor George P. Schultz: “He 
believed. passionately in the democratic sys- 
tem and the rights of man ... His death 
is a bruising loss, not only to American labor, 
but to all of us...” 

Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Robert H. Finch: “His leadership and 
dedicated concern for the betterment of his 
fellow man will long be remembered,” 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie (D.-Maine): 
“Mr. Reuther had been a courageous and 


responsible spokesman for creative and hu- 
mane programs.” 

Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D.-Mass.): 
“For more than three decades, he was one 
of the most powerful advocates of health 
care as a matter of right ... Walter Reuther 


made the wave of the health revolution 
that is cresting now in America.” 

Senator Frank Church (D.-Idaho): “The 
loss of Walter is a grievous one.” 

Senator Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.): “Posterity 
will be grateful to him for his great contri- 
bution to world peace and world develop- 
ment.” 

Senator Harrison A. Williams (D.-N.J.): 
“Walter Reuther dedicated himself to fight- 
ing for a better life for all of the forgotten 
Americans left out of our affluent society.” 

Senator Ralph W. Yarborough (D.-Texas) : 
“A huge debt of gratitude is owed to Walter 
Reuther for his contributions toward the 
betterment of the quality of life in 
America .. .” 

AFL-CIO Executive Council: “Walter P. 
Reuther was a dedicated trade unionist who 
well and truly served his fellow man.” 

Michigan Governor William G. Milliken: 
“He fought courageously and successfully not 
only for better wages and benefits for his 
members, but also for a better contract with 
life for all citizens.” 

Former Michigan Governor G. Mennen 
Williams: “Walter Reuther affected the life 
style of the United States like few in his 
generation . . . He made richer lives for 
millions and left this a better world.” 

AGREEMENT—AND LIVES OF MILLIONS ARE 
ENRICHED 


Two winters ago, a 30-year-old Ford worker 
in Cincinnati coined a phrase: “We have a 
family union! Even my daughter's future is 
somewhere in this contract.” 

How times have changed since the "40s! 

Under Walter P. Reuther'’s years of dedi- 
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cated, inspiring leadership, UAW members 
and their families moved a long way toward 
receiving a fair share of their equity in the 
wealth they help create, and toward making 
the tragic days of the Depression almost an- 
cient history. 

This, Walter Reuther often noted, was his 
chief interest at the bargaining table. A mas- 
ter bargaining strategist, widely acclaimed 
as ‘the best union negotiator anywhere,” he 
led the way in achieving important economic 
gains and broader, often innovative fringe 
benefits vital to the security of workers and 
their families. 

During Reuther'’s presidency, wage rates of 
auto workers more than tripled. Comparable 
increases were won for other workers repre- 
sented by UAW, including those in the aero- 
space and agricultural implement industries, 

Today’s average straight time hourly earn- 
ings for UAW members in the auto industry, 
for instance, come to about $4.03, They aver- 
aged $1.32 an hour in 1946 when “The Red- 
head” first was elected to head the union. 
New and unprecedented fringe benefits and 
marked gains in the few which were already 
established also were won by Reuther-led 
negotiators during those years. 

As the equity of UAW members increased, 
so did their security. But today’s hard-and- 
fast wage rates and fringe benefits were con- 
sidered daydreaming by workers who could 
only yearn for them before Reuther won 
leadership of the UAW. 

In the pre-Reuther period, about the only 
fringe benefits enjoyed by UAW members 
were a somewhat skimpy vacation pay pro- 
gram, three hours call-in pay and the start 
of shift differential payments. 

Statutory holidays, such as Christmas, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, New Year's Day and 
July 4, were nothing more than days on 
which workers didn’t work and for which 
they weren't paid. 

Workers, moreover, had no protection 
against layoffs, against sickness, against old 
age. 
Seniority protection was severely limited 
compared to today. Smoking was tightly re- 
stricted. Personal relief time as a contract 
right simply did not exist. 

Pensions were a benefit reserved exclu- 
sively for executives. 

“Over the Hill to the Poorhouse” was a 
popular refrain mirroring actual fears and 
insecurities of workers, many of whom 
were confronted by its reality once they be- 
came, in Reuther's words, “too old to work 
and too young to die.” 

Layoffs without income to tide over a 
worker and his family were, to company offi- 
cials, part of the game—until the UAW 
changed the rules. And if a worker, his wife 
or child couldn't get medical care or enter 
a hospital because he didn’t have the money 
to pay for it, well, there was the charity ward. 

Walter Reuther challenged such inequities 
and injustices. But, he also stressed, achiev- 
ing security and dignity for workers and 
their families involved more than just win- 
ning “another nickel in the pay envelope.” 

Decent wages were essential, but so were 
the same fringes for workers that companies 
willingly provided for executives and super- 
visors. So was establishing the understand- 
ing that the community, the union and the 
worker must make progress together. 

As Reuther often said, establish the prin- 
ciple in the contract and then build on it. 
In that way, innovative contract principles, 
embodying important but seemingly modest 
gains, were expanded in subsequent negotia- 
tions into much broader benefits giving in- 
creasingly greater security to workers and 
their families. 

UAW-won pensions were an example of 
this. They amounted to $100 a month (in- 
cluding Social Security) when UAW first 
gained them for auto workers in 1949 and 
1950, a few years after Reuther was elected 
UAW president. Today, a worker can receive 
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up to that amount in retirement benefits in 
a week. 

And a major UAW—and Reuther—goal for 
this year’s negotiations is the “30 and Out” 
program—pension benefits of $500 a month 
after 30 years of service, regardless of age. 

Similarly, Reuther and the UAW targeted 
the guaranteed annual wage principle as a 
main union objective in the 1955 auto nego- 
tiations. The contract settlement provided 
for Supplemental Unemployment Benefits 
(SUB), a pioneering principle never before 
achieved by an industrial union in major 
negotiations. 

Those first SUB agreements provided bene- 
fits to laidoff workers of 60 per cent of take- 
home pay for up to 26 weeks. 

Negotiations for contracts which followed 
greatly improved these. Short workweek 
benefits, for instance, were won in 1961. In 
the agreements that year, the initial princi- 
ple was considerably broadened to provide 
62 per cent of gross pay plus $1.50 for each 
of up to four dependents for a maximum of 
52 weeks. 

Said Reuther, in announcing the settle- 
ment: “This puts our members within an 
economic inch of the guaranteed annual 
wage.” 

The Reuther-led UAW negotiating teams 
travelled that final economic inch in the 
current contracts, won in 1967. Gained by 
the union were Guaranteed Annual Income 
Credits together with SUB payments of 95 
per cent of weekly after-tax pay less $7.50 
for certain work-related expenses not in- 
curred during layoffs. 

Similar improvements, once the principle 
was gained, have been won in hospital-medi- 
cal-surgical insurance coverage, paid vaca- 
tions, life and sickness and accident insur- 
ance and many of UAW’s other fringe benefits 
for its members and their families. 

For with Reuther at the union’s helm, 
UAW repeatedly scored historic and widely 
acclaimed gains. The union has achieved 
more collective bargaining “firsts” than any 
other union in the U.S. or Canada dealing 
with major corporations. These “firsts” in- 
clude; 

The first annual improvement factor wage 
provisions which established the principle 
that workers have the right to share in the 
fruits of advancing technology. 

The first major cost-of-living allowance 
provision to protect the purchasing power of 
wages against escalation in living costs. 

The first major funded pension program, 
fully financed by the employer—including an 
early retirement benefit of up to $400 
monthly. 

The first survivor pension benefit subsi- 
dized by the company. 

The first transition and bridge benefit pro- 
gram to assist surviving families of workers 
who die while in active employment. 

The first nationwide prescription drug 
plan. 

The first supplementary unemployment 
benefit program, later expanded into a guar- 
anteed annual income credit plan. 

The first nationwide short workweek bene- 
fit plan. 

The first comprehensive hospital-medical- 
surgical health care program covering the en- 
tire family, fully paid for by the company and 
including retired auto workers and their de- 
pendents. 

When the union’s accomplishments since 
'48 are spelled out, you find thick books of 
highly technical language—but if you look 
beyond the books, you see American and 
Canadian UAW families enjoying their high- 
est-ever standard of living. 

The Cincinnati Ford worker’s daughter will 
probably go on to college because her father 
can afford to widen her horizon. 

Iliness in the family can’t become a crush- 
ing economic burden. 

A new, decent home with a garden is not 
impossible. 
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Should he be made idle by a layoff, unem- 
ployment will not interrupt the family’s 
dreams. His income will continue. The young 
couple can age together without fear. 

When Solidarity interviewed the young 
family two years ago, the Ford worker and 
his wife said something much like this: 

“We consider ourselves just ordinary peo- 
ple trying to get along, trying to be good 
citizens. We never really sat down with some- 
one for hours like this and looked at our 
total lives in the light of a union contract. 
We wish all UAW members could have this 
experience. For one thing, they’d know the 
value of their union better. 

“Walter Reuther was a man we always ad- 
mired, even when we were still in school. We 
see him on TV. Next time he comes to town, 
we're going to be in the front row with our 
little girl. Years from now, when she’s in 
school, I hope she tells her teacher that one 
day her parents took her to see Mr. 
Reuther...” 

BLACK LAKES: WHERE THE UAW STAKES ITS 

FUTURE 

His Camelot... 

The beautiful and imspiring place of 
dreams and hopes, the Round Table of jus- 
tice and wisdom and mercy... 

This is the UAW Family Education Center 
at Black Lake, Mich., as its creator saw it 
through the wide window of his mind. 

Walter Reuther died trying to reach his 
Camelot, on the eve of its transformation 
from a dream to reality. It symbolized, in 
living trees and shimmering waters, his hope 
for the future of the union he had led for 
& quarter of a century. 

Said Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein of UAW’s 
Public Review Board, at the funeral services 
for Walter and May Reuther: 

“There were moments in the past several 
years . . . when Walter turned more and 


more to the thoughts of his Camelot, his 
Garden of Eden—the beautiful center he was 
building on Black Lake, where the UAW fam- 


ily might escape the harsh pressures of our 
city and, in a congenial and beautiful set- 
ting, find a Sabbath for their souls, take 
counsel one with another, sit at the feet of 
the wise and learned men, renew their 
spirits...” 

The center become one of Reuther’s per- 
sonal priorities during the four years from 
1966, when the 20th Constitutional Conven- 
tion authorized its construction, until April 
24, 1970, when the 22nd Convention in- 
structed the International Executive Board 
to implement the education program there, 
and formally designated the facility as the 
Walter P. Reuther UAW Family Education 
Center. 

He devoted almost every minute away 
from his immediate work to planning the 
entire project, then increasingly to on-the- 
spot inspection, He particularly made sure 
that the natural beauty of the 1,000-acre site 
on the southern shore of Black Lake was 
preserved. Not a tree or shrub was touched 
without his permission. 

Delegates to the many UAW Councils 
which met at the center during March and 
April were treated to a lovingly conducted 
tour by Reuther of every part of the center. 
Often accompanied by his wife, he took them 
from the meeting rooms and dining facili- 
ties through the vast gymnasium and Olym- 
pic swimming pool, and the classrooms and 
bright children’s playrooms, to the quiet 
lounges and living quarters. Reuther knew 
every detail; he had been living ft all for 
years. 

What is the Family Education Center all 
about? He long ago had answered that ques- 
tion for himself, in the mirror of the future, 
a dozen years before his first step down the 
bright, shimmering paths along the berib- 
boned trees. 

“The center is about the most crucial issue 
of our times: the quality of leadership,” he 
told everyone who came to Black Lake. 
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He told the Nationa] CAP Advisory Coun- 
cil there: 

“This is a time of testing, testing of the 
values of the American dream. This is the 
most difficult time in the history of our 
country. The great changes place 
around us are straining the fabric of the 
human community and we must find the 
leaderships, at all levels, to solve the prob- 
lems ahead—leaders who combine the tech- 
nical competence with social vision, idealism 
and commitment.” 

That, said Walter Reuther, as he looked far 
down the elevated corridors connecting the 
center's soaring buildings, is what this dream 
is all about. 

“We made it this beautiful to bring the 
best out of everyone who comes here,” he 
said. “I believe no one can leave here with- 
out being enriched spiritually.” 

The family education program will be 
unique, he pointed out. It will include each 
member's entire family as they search, 
through a rich and diversified program, for 
the social vision and idealism which, as Wal- 
ter Reuther firmly believed, the labor move- 
ment must have to achieve its purpose. 

Walter Reuther’s brother, Victor, summ 
it up best when he told the Solidarity House 
staff, as they mourned during that tragic 
week in May: 

“Ours is a union that is concerned about 
the brotherhood of man, and about all phases 
of the life and well being of people, their 
children, their families. That’s why the fam- 
ily center was built... It’s beautiful... 
it soars like a cathedral out of those beauti- 
ful woods and beside that lovely lake, and 
our people need to know and feel and enjoy 
that kind of beauty—and they will. 

“That will be a center that will help trans- 
mit to new generations the kind of philos- 
ophy our union has acquired over 30 years.” 


TO MAKE AMERICA TRUE TO ITSELF 


Early this century, it was written by the 
poet Thomas Curtis Clark: 


“Let us mo more be true to boasted race 
or clan, 
But of our highest dream: the brotherhood 
of man.” 


In search of that highest dream, Walter 
Reuther never really stopped moving. The 
world over, and over, he sought to mend 
men’s ways, to cause them to see each other 
as humans, here on this earth with their 
dreams for a few years—too few to waste on 
hating. 

Human rights and civil rights were all the 
same to him and so pleading for black 
Americans’ right to vote years ago was just 
an extension of his negotiating with General 
Motors for workers’ right to a fair income, 
to relief from punishing work schedules. 

It was an exciting path he cut: first, while 
still in his 20's, working with the fading dem- 
ocratic youth movement in Germany to stop 
a maddened government from killing Jews; 
and in his last hours on earth pleading to end 
the slaughter in Southeast Asia. 

Between Germany and Cambodia were a 
thousand more steps for human justice: 

White workers were wronged in Kohler, 
Wis., and for eleven years the union he 
headed fought their battle to a final and 
decisive victory. 

Black women, hospital workers, were 
wronged in Charleston, S.C., and he walked 
in the hot sun, arm in arm with those 
strikers. 

He awakened President Johnson at 2 a.m. 
one morning when he heard that striking 
Mexican-Americans were being rounded up 
and beaten by Texas Rangers—and orders 
went out quickly that brought their re- 
lease. 

On a day in June, 1957, Walter Reuther 
said these words to the annual convention 
of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People: 

“I'm proud to belong to the NAACP be- 
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cause it is made up of people who are dedi- 
cated in a great crusade to make America 
true to itself. 

“That is what this is about: make America 
live up to its highest hopes and translate 
those hopes and aspirations into practical, 
tangible reality in the lives of all people, 
whether they are white or black, whether 
they live in the North or in the South... 

“The task is difficult. The struggle will be 
hard. But let us always remember that hu- 
man progress has never been served to man- 
kind on a silver platter. 

“What we need to do is to keep the faith.” 

The convention that first elected Walter 
Reuther president in 1946 did something 
else significant: it voted to establish the 
union’s Fair Employment Practices Dept. “to 
eliminate discrimination affecting the wel- 
fare of the individual members of the local 
union, the International Union, the labor 
movement and the nation.” 

It was a broad stage on which to fight for 
human rights and the newly elected presi- 
dent had a great union to support him in 
what had been a lonely effort. 

Into Congressional hearings he went, call- 
ing on the nation to live up to the guarantees 
of 100 years before: the Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

He met a young minister named Martin 
Luther King, Jr., and, sometimes from the 
same platform, they made it emphatic that 
the struggle for freedom was a moral 
struggle that would call upon the conscience 
of the world’s most powerful free nation. 

To the UAW's 25th anniversary banquet 
in Detroit in 1961 came the Rev. Dr. King 
to say that blacks and whites, together, suc- 
ceeded in a revolution—and they called it 
the UAW. 

To Selma, Ala., went Walter Reuther to 
say that the UAW was there for a revolu- 
tion—and some day they'll call it freedom. 


DELANO: “HIS SPIRIT WILL STAY WITH US” 


They hoped to find a home and they 
found only hatred. 

“Okies—the owners hated them because 
the owners knew they were soft and the 
Okies strong, that they were fed and the 
Okies hungry .. .” 

That was John Steinbeck back in 1939 
when his Grapes of Wrath nudged the nation 
for the shameful way America was treating 
its migrant workers. 

The tragic story—of white Oklahomans 
who lost their farms to the Depression, to 
fioods, to dust storms and journeyed west- 
ward in search of jobs and green fields— 
fitted into Walter Reuther’s long list of 
worries. He saw beyond the outskirts of De- 
troit and Flint and other auto production 
centers then in ferment. 

“This entire country needs organizing,” 
he said in those pre-war days. “What we are 
going to do in our industry must only be a 
down-payment on the total organizing effort 
we must put forth because there is no se- 
curity for any organized worker as long as 
other hungry men are walking the streets or 
toiling in the fields. We must turn with full 
strength on the slave trade on America’s 
farms... ." 

For years, he and the UAW supported 
the efforts of the National Sharecroppers 
Fund whose rewards came with heartbreak- 
ing slowness. Men, women and children con- 
tinued to die in the fields or at the hands 
of rural sheriffs—and who cared? 

It wasn't until late 1958 when, with funds 
from the UAW and Walter Reuther'’s en- 
couragement, NSF Director Frank Graham, 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Archbishop Lucey of 
Texas were able to form the Nation Ad- 
visory Committee on Farm Labor. Men and 
women of conscience rose up and at pub- 
lic hearings in Washington pointed America 
at its trails of shame. 

In the fall of ’65 Delano’s grapefields were 
struck. Still it wasn’t national news until 
that December when Walter Reuther arrived 
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and faced the gums of sheriffs and their 
deputies alongside leaders of the strike, 
Cesar Chavez and Larry Itliong. 

From that moment on, the Delano strike 
and the strike of migrant workers along the 
Rio Grande River in Texas had the UAW’s 
fullest support—and the nation came to 
know its shame. 

And then last month, El Malcriado, the 
voice of the farm workers, confirmed for tens 
of thousands of Spanish-speaking Americans 
what had been translated to them: that 
Walter Reuther had perished. 

He had been among them only a few 
months ago when they named their new un- 
ion hall in Delano after his brother, Roy. 

“His heart,” said El Malcriado, “went out 
to the suffering masses in every corner of the 
globe. He was a man who thirsted for jus- 
tice and freedom—who wanted to see the 
good things of the earth shared by all, in- 
cluding the least of his brethren... 

“But his spirit will stay with us. God grant 
him rest.” 


THEY MADE US BETTER PEOPLE 


Three clusters of red roses, the Stars and 
Stripes, Canada’s red-orange maple leaf, the 
flags of peace and of the United Nations . . . 

And between the two caskets a handful of 
daisies that told of the love of the two 
young surviving daughters, 

And across the land in 400 cr maybe 500 
factories where daisies could never grow, 
workers by the hundreds of thousands bowed 
their heads, stared at the black, silvery steel 
of their machines and their three minutes 
of silence told of their kind of love. 

And everybody was remembering a lady 
named May Reuther and a man named Wal- 
ter Reuther who, nearly 40 years before, 
chose people as his career, who moved be- 
tween picket lines and the parlors of the 
mighty carrying the same message: people 
must count for something in this world; 
their dreams of peace and brotherhood must 
be fulfilled. 

And then that rich, mournful voice that 
made almost hymnal a worker's song written 
during the Depression years in honor of an 
executed trade union organizer: 


“I dreamed I saw Joe Hill last night, 
Alive as you and mie. 
Says I, ‘But, Joe, you're 10 years dead.’ 
‘I never died,’ says he...” 


By then, 11 eulogists had spoken, each 
sharing briefly the broad stage of the Ford 
Auditorium in downtown Detroit with the 
two lonely caskets, watched by 3,400 big and 
little people there by invitation, watched 
too by countless millions as- television 
showed the sadness of yet another tragedy. 

Shop stewards sat alongside United States 
senators and the leaders of industry. It was 
that kind of a memorial service, Outside, 
men and women made the sidewalk their 
cathedral. A loudspeaker system carried the 
words spoken within, words somehow con- 
verted from tears by great struggle. The 
words echoed off nearby tall buildings as the 
city’s traffic hushed, too: 

A retired plant worker, nearing his 80s: 
“< Prom the faceless, nameless auto work- 
ers of the '30s to the struggling grape pickers 
of the ‘60s, men responded to his call to 
unite in the battle for human dignity and 
justice...” 

And those daisies shimmered. 

A United States senator said: “You were 
a part of Walter Reuther’s constituency 
if you were poor, powerless . . . if you were 
old, if you were sick and if you are just.” 

And you could see him—shorter, frailer 
than he should be for the mountains he 
dared climb—striding down the halls of 
Congress, on his way to a Senate or House 
hearing that would affect the lives of many. 

An educator said of Mrs. Reuther: “Al- 
though a national figure... who lived 
through periods of danger for the safety 
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of her family ... her sensitive feelings 
for people and their welfare were never 
blunted .. .” 

And you could see her, too—a gracious 
lady with a slow smile that started in her 
eyes. She was more comfortable just away 
from the edge of the spotlight history fo- 
cused on the man she shared with the world. 

A civil rights leader said: “All Americans— 
most especially the black, the poor, the un- 
derprivileged—have lost a champion.” 

And you could see him alongside Martin 
Luther King, Jr., on that hot, spring day in 
Selma, Ala., dust rising from the road as 
people began their march for freedom in 
new seriousness, 

And a former Cabinet member said: “They 
Strengthened us, they renewed our faith. 
They thought better of us than we thought 
of ourselves and, by thinking so, made us 
better people...” 

And Mrs. Coretta Scott King, widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., said: 
“The secret of his sticcess with blacks was 
that he was there in person when the storm 
clouds were thick .. .” 

And the chancellor of a major university 
said: “I, too, knew Walter Reuther as a lead- 
er of enormous power and influence and 
impact on the world—but much more im- 
portantly, I had the rich privilege of know- 
ing May and Walter Reuther as parents, as 
neighbors, as people...” 

And a young man said: “As we walked 
through the woods at Black Lake, I thought 
of those many who would follow in our 
footsteps .. .” 

And a rabbi said: “Our hearts go out to 
Linda and Lisa. They have shared their par- 
ents with all the dispossessed children of 
our land...” 

And a trade union leader from overseas 
said: “Walter’s imaginative and dynamic 
idealism will continue to be a source of in- 
spiration to all trade unionists throughout 
the world .. .” 

And then a man who worked closely at his 
side said: “We knew that a better future for 
mankind has to be made. It will not just 
happen...” 

And you could see him in a hundred and 
more local union halls, in a hundred and 
more hotel conference rooms, on the streets, 
on college campuses, in legislative halls: chin 
out, eyes sweeping his audience, a raised 
hand that sometimes became a fist, then a 
spread hand again, his words reaching for 
the conscience of men. 


“And standing there as big as life, 
And smiling with his eyes, 
Joe says, ‘What they forgot to kill 
Went on to organize, 
Went on to organize.’ ” 


The memorial service had ended. But mid- 
way through the third stanza of the Ballad 
of Joe Hill, a strange compulsion seemed to 
take over the mourners. Deep, sad thought 
turned to sound: a rising, gentle whisper like 
a prayer. 

And Henry Ghant, a UAW Local 212 shop- 
worker for most of his last 20 years, wasn’t 
alone in his lament. 


“"T never died,’ says he. 
‘I never died,’ says he.” 
And how those daisies shimmered! 
EULOGIES 

Eleven men and women spoke as eulogists 
at memorial services for May and Walter P. 
Reuther. For reasons of space only, their 
remarks here are excerpted: 

Dave Miller 
(Chairman of the National UAW Retired 
Workers Advisory Council) 

Today the world mourns the loss of a great 
and good man. The old, the underprivileged 
the oppressed and the poor have lost their 
champion ... 
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There are so many memories. I remember 
the day three of us stood on a windy corner 
in this city in 1935 and he told us he had 
found a room that could be rented for $10— 
$10 a month for a headquarters for the or- 
ganizing drive on the west side of Detroit. 

And between the three of us we didn’t 
have $10... 

I remember the inch-by-inch progress up- 
wards; the escalator clause; the too-old-to- 
work, too-young-to-die slogan .. . It came 
slowly and painfully but when we put it all 
together it meant a new life and a new world 
for the workers in the plants .. . 

He did not live to see the kind of world he 
visualized, Perhaps none of us will, but in 
his years upon this earth he touched the lives 
of millions of people and made them better. 

From the faceless, nameless auto workers 
of the '30s to the struggling grape pickers of 
the '60s, men responded to his call to unite 
in the battle for human dignity and justice. 


U.S. Senator Philip A. Hart 


We meet here today, not so much to dis- 
cuss Walter Reuther’s life, but to read his 
will, to examine his legacy. 

When I say his will I mean that unwritten 
document that he spent a lifetime compos- 
ing. And everyone here today in an heir... 

You were a part of Walter Reuther’s con- 
stituency if you were poor, powerless .. . if 
you were old, if you were sick, if you were 
weak and if you are just. 

History will not forget that he was one of 
the first in the nation to begin talking about 
what is now such a popular thing: national 
priorities. When nearly everyone else was 
still complacent about a national priority 
system that had stopped making sense years 
ago, Walter Reuther was wondering how 
often we should pick up rocks from the moon 
when our cities couldn’t pick up garbage. 

And if opponents of that senseless war in 
Indochina ever muster the political muscle 
to shut it down, Walter Reuther’s name will 
be in the books as one of the movers and 
they'll write this down about him: he was 
not a selfish man, that’s why we have so 
much to inherit... 


Dr. J. William Rioux 


(President of the Merrill-Palmer Institute, 
Detroit Mich.) 


I have come to speak of Mrs. Walter 
Reuther ... 

She was an endless searcher and a learner 
who displayed an intense interest in an un- 
derstanding of the major problems facing 
large urban areas ... 

It was important to her that young peo- 
ple—be they four years of age or 20 years of 
age—be dealt with as carriers of potential to 
be developed and that they be taught and 
responded to in open, honest and encourag- 
ing ways... 

In our efforts to create new research and 
training programs geared to the 1970s, fo- 
cused on young children and families in tr- 
ban situations, she quietly but firmly and 
enthusiastically supported aspects which fo- 
cused on inyolving members of the commu- 
nity in planning and implementation of those 
programs. And she gave strong encourage- 
ment to our increased efforts to recruit mi- 
nority students to our campus. 

Whitney Young 
(Executive Director of the National 
Urban League) 

We mourn today the loss of Walter Reuther 
and his lovely wife .. . 

Walter Reuther was my friend. He was 
the best kind of friend. .. 

Whenever the going was tough, Walter 
Reuther was with us ... He was one of the 
first to help Cesar Chavez and the striking 
grapeworkers in California. Wherever and 
whenever the poor and the oppressed needed 
him, Walter Reuther was there. 

He knew that the gains of well-paid union 
men were endangered so long as there were 
other workers who were jobless, whose chil- 
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dren were hungry and who were denied their 
basic rights because of discrimination .. . 

He would have been shocked and shamed 
at the recent action of some of New York’s 
construction workers who desecrated the flag 
under which they marched and who dam- 
aged the patriotic ideals they professed when 
they attacked students who asked for peace 
and domestic reform. 

Walter Reuther remembered that the par- 
ents of those same workers were also beaten 
when they demonstrated for what they be- 
Heved in... 

He was one leader who never had to be 
convinced of the justice of the claims black 
people were making on society and he was 
one leader who never needed detailed inter- 
pretation of what was happening in the 
ghetto. He knew. He was there. He was a be- 
liever. He was a man... 


John W. Gardner 


(Chairman of the National Urban 
Coalition) 


What I say this morning will be very 
brief—and I must say that it will be highly 
personal... 

None of us can speak of May and Walter 
without emotion and without the deepest 
gratitude, A friend of mine once said that 
the purpose of a free society is to produce 
great individuals and in producing May and 
Walter Reuther, this society justified itself 
many times over. 

When we speak of them as typical Ameri- 
cans, we flatter ourselves. 

They were the kind of Americans we would 
all like to be.. They were the good, vital, 
generous, loving people that many of us 
strive to be and never quite are. 

They strengthened us, they renewed our 
faith, they thought better of us than we 
thought of ourselves and by thinking so, 
made us better people. 

It’s a bitter thing to lose them now when 
we need them so much. But we can serve 


their memory best by being the kind of peo- 
ple that they wanted us to be. 


Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


I come to extend my personal sympathy 
and that of my family to the families of May 
and Walter Reuther, to their friends, asso- 
ciates and members of the UAW. 

Walter Reuther was to black people no 
mere remote headline personality. For blacks, 
he was preeminently the most widely known 
and respected white labor leader in the na- 
tion. 

The secret of his success with blacks was 
that he was there in person when the storm 
clouds were thick. We remember him in 
Montgomery. He was in Birmingham. He 
marched with us in Selma and Jackson and 
Washington. And he was in Memphis, 

Only yesterday, there he was once more 
in Charleston, the leader of a million and a 
half workers giving personal support to a 
strike of only 400 black women... 

We shall all miss him because we are all 
better off—black and white—as beneficiaries 
of his creative life, 


Dr. Durward B. Varner 
(Chancellor of the University of Nebraska) 


All the civilized world knew Walter Reu- 
ther as one of the most powerful figures in 
the history of organized labor. 

I knew May and Walter Reuther as de- 
voted, loyal and proud parents of their two 
daughters, Linda and Lisa... 

The concerned leaders of the nation, and 
of the world, viewed Walter Reuther as the 
leader of a persistent and determined battle 
for basic human rights, with the goal of a 
minimum level of dignity for all mankind. 

I knew May and Walter Reuther as early 
and unwavering colleagues in the establish- 
ment of the Meadowbrook Music Festival 
and the Meadowbrook Theater so their peo- 
ple, too, could share in the riches and the 
beauty and the dignity of the arts. 
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The leaders of industry knew Walter Reu- 
ther in the heat of the bargaining room 
where he labored with dramatic effectiveness 
to better the conditions of existence for all 
those whom he represented. 

I knew May and Walter Reuther in the 
warm glow of their gaily decorated home at 
the Christmas season where we exchanged 
simple gifts: Texas pecans from our family, 
Grandmother Reuther's homemade wine 
from theirs... 

Sam Brown 
(National youth leader) 


For many in my generation, our most di- 
rect contact with Walter Reuther was in the 
struggle for social justice ... 

I came to know him not in bargaining 
sessions... but in the struggle for peace in 
Vietnam, at a time when students and work- 
ers were preparing to fight in the streets of 
New York. The strong, clear voice of Walter 
Reuther provided another voice and another 
vision, a vision of peace and justice. 

But his life was much more than these vi- 
sions of a just world at peace: they had sub- 
stance and I saw the substance of those 
dreams of Walter Reuther in the UAW Fam- 
ily Education Center at Black Lake. 

Walter Reuther was up early in the morn- 
ing and we walked together . . . by the lake 
and he talked about paths where families 
could walk among the trees... 

The scope of Walter Reuther’s dream be- 
came clear. He envisioned not simply a world 
where racial justice, human justice and 
economic justice are true in the abstract, 
but a world in which he knew that economic 
justice was only the first step... 

He also dreamed of a world where men 
could walk in peace with themselves and 
with nature, a world in which young people 
and old people, black and white, students 
and workers, could share a world of peace 
and justice because men were at peace with 
themselves—as he was... 


Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein 


(Rabbi Emeritus, Temple K.A.M., Chicago) 

When the dire and dreadful news came to 
me, the words of Chaim Nachman Bialik, the 
poet of the Hebrew renaissance, flashed be- 
fore my mind’s eye: “There was a man and, 
behold, he is no more!” 

Our hearts go out to Linda and Lisa. They 
have shared their parents with all the dis- 
possessed children of our land. Would that 
we could share their grief as generously as 
they have shared their parents’ love with us. 

There were moments, I am sure, in the 
past several years—when violence became 
the general mood of our times, when our 
government became more deeply mired in a 
futile and immoral war ... when Walter 
turned more and more to the thoughts of 
his Camelot, his Gan-Aden, his Garden of 
Eden on Black Lake where the UAW family 
might escape the harsh pressures of our 
city and in a congenial and beautiful setting 
find a Sabbath for their souls, take counsel 
with one another, sit at the feet of the wise 
and learned men, renew their spirits that 
they might return with clearer vision and 
steadfast strength to the workaday world 
and rebuild it closer to the heart's de- 
sire... 

Ivar Noren 


(General Secretary of the International 
Metalworkers Federation) 


The international labor movement is also 
mourning a great leader. 

IMF—the International Metalworkers Fed- 
eration—is a section of that movement, in- 
cluding over 10 million trade union members 
around the world. It is on their behalf and 
together with some other IMF representa- 
tives that I have come here to pay tribute to 
Walter Reuther and what he stood for. 

Walter Reuther clearly realized that in 
modern society the trade unions must take 
a stand—both nationally and international- 
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ly—on the great problems of social policy of 
our times and throw all their powers into 
a democratic transformation of society ... 

He shared our belief that organized labor 
has an important role to play in our efforts 
to build a better world for all people; a 
world of brotherhood and peace. 


Irving Bluestone 


(Administrative Assistant to 
Walter Philip Reuther) 


In this indescribably painful hour, I am 
deeply honored to have been selected, in be- 
half of the UAW, its officers and its mem- 
bers, to speak this last farewell .. . 

Walter never believed that the end purpose 
of the labor movement was “more.” Rather, 
he saw the labor movement as an instru- 
ment for social justice, for human progress, 
for the perfection of the democratic heri- 
tage, a means by which workers and their 
families not only advance their own welfare 
but by which, in cooperation with men and 
women in all walks of life, and throughout 
the world, they make their contribution to 
improving the quality of the whole society. 

His aim and purpose were economic and 
social justice. But to him the ideals of social 
justice, economic security, peace and free- 
dom, human dignity and human brotherhood 
were not matters merely for philosophic dis- 
course but practical goals to be achieved, 
dreams to be made real... 

Where shall we find such men who can 
lead us, as did Walter with boundless energy, 
to a new and brighter day? Who can dream 
for humanity and realize their dreams? Who 
can aspire for people and fulfill their aspira- 
tions? We shall find them among the count- 
less men and women of good will and deep 
commitment who live and hope and work in 
all corners of the earth, whose voices will 
respond exultantly to the challenges of a 
new day, whose actions are guided by a vi- 
sion of love, peace, brotherhood and justice. 

Walter had faith that these voices will 
prevail. He never wavered, never faltered 
in this faith, nor can we waver or must we 
falter if we are to be true to his memory... . 


IDEAS HAVE ALWAYS BEEN HIS LONG SUITS 


The first in a Series of remarkable docu- 
ments known as the “Reuther Plans” was 
born in 1940, a somber year for foreign war 
and domestic unemployment. 

And by a strange turn of history, the last 
of the Reuther Plans lay on the desks of U.S. 
senators in 1970, once again a deeply trou- 
bled year of battles abroad and laidoff work- 
ers at home. 

In the 30 years between, Walter P. Reuther 
offered to the nation and the labor move- 
ment dozens of carefully drafted, often in- 
genious plans. They were proposals to solve 
massive problems of unemployment, inade- 
quate health care, dilapidated housing, 
hostilities between nations, insufficient pro- 
duction of vital materials, the direction of 
the American labor movement, the needs of 
the elderly and a host of others. 

The red-haired, five-foot-seven union 
leader fought as strenuously in the cham- 
bers of Congress and the White House for his 
plans to improve the well-being of the na- 
tion as he battled in the bargaining rooms 
of the giant corporations to upgrade the liv- 
ing and working conditions of laboring men 
and women. 

At first, Reuther’s studiously formed ideas 
were dismissed by scoffers as “crackpot” and 
“idle dreams.” 

At the end, his advice and counsel were 
sought by presidents and world leaders. 

Ironically, the initial Reuther Plan showed 
the nation how to convert its peacetime 
machinery to warplane production, while the 
last plan described how the nation could 
turn defense production, including war- 
planes, to peaceful uses. 

It was the late summer of 1940 when Reu- 
ther (then serving as director of the UAW 
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General Motors Dept.) saw a way through 
the gloom saturating the people of the United 
States. Fifty per cent of the auto industry's 
potential capacity was lying unused then, 
and more than 100,000 auto workers were 
unemployed. 

Week by week, the world war seemed to 
be creeping closer to the U.S., with the Battle 
of Britain fully underway and German 
Junker 88s and Messerschmitts laying devas- 
tation upon England. 

Reuther grasped a way to overcome, with 
a single major stroke of government policy, 
the problems of unemployment, idle capac- 
ity, the need to increase assistance to Brit- 
ain and the campaign to bolster the nation's 
own defenses. 

He called the plan: “500 Planes a Day. A 
Program for the Utilization of the Automo- 
bile Industry for Mass Production of Defense 
Planes.” 

Radical, unheard of—‘impossible” and 
“crackpot” to some critics—Reuther’s plan 
called for mass production of warplanes with 
the same machine tools and manpower used 
in making autos, without halting normal car 
production. 

Within six months, he asserted, the auto 
industry could “turn out 500 of the most 
modern fighting planes a day, if the idle ma- 
chines and the idle men of the automotive 
industry were fully mobilized and private 
interests temporarily subordinated to the 
needs of this emergency. 

“This plan is labor's answer to a crisis,” 
said the daring Reuther, then 33 years old. 
“New plants cannot be built and put into 
operation in less than 18 months. In 18 
months Britain's battle, for all her people’s 
bravery, may be lost, and our own country 
left to face a totalitarian Europe alone.” 

On Dec. 23, 1940, President Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt received the plan at the White 
House. The document contained nearly 7,000 
words of detail on national goals, proposed 
output of fighter or bomber planes, charts and 
descriptions of available men, machines and 
plant square footage and answers to antici- 
pated objections. 

Roosevelt turned the plan over to the gov- 
ernment’s Office of Production management. 
There, it was belittled by OPM Director Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, the former chief executive 
of General Motors Corp., who said that no 
more than five per cent of the auto industry's 
machine tools could possibly be converted for 
making airplane components. 

Later, two congressional investigating 
committees were to assail the auto indus- 
try’s failure to convert its plants and its 
insistence on making profits by building 
cars while soaking up vital defense ma- 
terials such as steel, rubber and aluminum. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor and America’s 
entry into the war forced the industry to 
begin converting virtually all of its facilities 
for war production. It was a year after he 
had submitted his plan, and Reuther stood 
vindicated—but heavily saddened. 

Almost 30 years after unveiling that plan, 
Reuther appeared on Dec. 1, 1969 before the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and proposed a comprehensive pro- 
gram to conyert to civilian production the 
defense industries supplying armament for 
the Vietnam war. 

Reuther recalled in his reconversion plan 
the bitter lesson of 1940, saying: 

“Now, 30 years later, defense employers 
are pursuing essentially the same stubborn 
line taken by the pre-Pearl Harbor automo- 
bile industry. Having found a sheltered and 
highly profitable berth resting on the dan- 
gerous assumption of perpetual confronta- 
tion and conflict among the major powers in 
a nuclear age, they are determined not to 
be dislodged from it.” 

As he urged in a somewhat similar Reu- 
ther Plan in 1945, he called for converting 
certain war plants to mass-produce hous- 
ing. 
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Reuther noted that: “If that proposal had 
been implemented a quarter of a century 
ago, we would not today have a national 
housing crisis .. .” 

His reconversion program, last of his com- 
pleted plans, called for the government to 
set aside a portion of each defense contrac- 
tor's profits in a trust fund. This money 
then would be released to help industries 
carry out government-approved plans to 
switch to civilian production and to mini- 
mize hardships on workers during the 
transition. 

By 1949, Reuther’s unique ability to de- 
velop comprehensive, workable ways to solve 
a vast array of problems was becoming known 
to the public. In that year, A. H. Raskin 
wrote in the New York Times Magazine: 

“Ideas have always been Walter Reuther’s 
long suit. Author of a score of ‘Reuther 
Plans’ for solving the problems of war and 
peace, he has what his friends call a brain 
with jet propulsion. His adeptness at for- 
mulating and dramatizing ideas both novel 
and challenging has been the principal in- 
gredient in his rise to economic and polit- 
ical power. 

“If the speed of a man's mind could be 
measured in the same way as the speed of 
his legs,” Raskin wrote, “Walter Reuther 
would be an Olympic champion.” 

Walter expressed his concern to an in- 
terviewer, saying: 

“We must build a decent society so we 
can all be secure and live at peace.” 

That, in the fina] judgment of history, 
may have been Walter P. Reuther's most 
comprehensive plan, 


IN CONGRESS, PLEAS FOR THE GOOD LIFE 


A devout believer in the social mobiliza- 
tion of labor, who was determined to make 
changes “within the system,” Walter P, Reu- 
ther made nearly 100 appearances before 
congressional committees during his 24 years 
at the helm of the UAW. 

Giving testimony on practically every- 
thing from peaceful uses of atomic energy 
(1956) and medical care for the aged (1969) 
to curtailment of the Senate’s filibuster rule 
(1951) and price supports for farmers (1955), 
Reuther expounded the UAW’s views on vir- 
tually all aspects of American life. 

In January 1943, Reuther, then a UAW 
vice president, told the War Manpower Com- 
mission that war production could be in- 
creased through full employment and sug- 
gested a guaranteed weekly wage. In this 
proposal, Reuther asked for the “initiation 
by government of a National Wage Policy 
which will guarantee 40 hours’ pay per week 
to employees who work less than 40 hours 
a week through no fault of their own,” and, 
“Institution by the War Labor Board of an 
industry wage stabilization policy and the 
creation of tripartite (government-manage- 
ment-labor) wage commissions in the auto- 
motive and allied war industries to work out 
and administer a master wage agreement 
based on the principle of equa] pay for equal 
work.” 

In giving an analysis of the UAW’s politi- 
cal responsibilities, Reuther explained: 

“The attitude of the UAW on political ac- 
tivities is that we are deeply committed to 
the participation in American political ac- 
tivities as an organization because we sin- 
cerely believe that politics is really the prac- 
tical housekeeping job of democracy and 
that all of our people, whether they be of 
labor or industry or small business or of 
education or farm groups—that everyone has 
the responsibility to help keep democracy’s 
house.” 

Explaining the social 
UAW, Reuther said in 1953: 

“Even if it were desirable, it is not possible 
for labor to separate itself from society as a 
whole. 

“It is not possible for labor to be a special 
interest group at odds or in conflict with 
those not members of unions because union 
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members and their families form too great 
a portion of the total population of the coun- 
try. . . . Labor must make what progress it 
can with the community and not at the ex- 
pense of the community.” 

By 1951, Reuther had addressed Congress 
on: price controls and a fair tax program; 
expanded Social Security; a national health 
program; repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act; need 
for a Civil Rights Act; the Defense Produc- 
tion Act; federal aid to housing; federal aid 
to education and creation of an expanded 
foreign policy program. 

Displaying his amazing foresightedness, in 
July 1945 Reuther told Congress of his plans 
of converting war plants to the mass produc- 
tion of needed railroad equipment. 

In August 1951, he urged Congress to ini- 
tiate a progressive spending tax “that will 
cut the wealthy’s standard of luxury before 
cutting the American standard of living.” 

During June 1951 testimony before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
Reuther (speaking of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act) said: 

“You have to put in provisions that if the 
steel industry or any other basic industry 
refuses to expand production capacity suffi- 
ciently to meet the nation’s needs ... then 
the government, as the agency of the people, 
must . . . step in and fill that deficit.” 

In a blast at the poor showing of the steel 
industry in taking on new projects, he 
needled their leadership for “. . . trying to 
drive our economic automobile down the 
road to the future with a rear-view mirror 
instead of a windshield. They have been look- 
ing where we have been instead of where 
we are going.” 

In one of his most poignant appeals for 
change, Reuther, beginning in October 1951 
and continuing up to his death, campaigned 
mightily for the abolishment of Senate Rule 
22 which allows unlimited debate (fillbuster- 
ing), with cloture requiring a two-thirds 
vote of the entire Senate. 

Appearing before the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, he said: 

“We believe that Rule 22 is a very funda- 
mental weakness in the democratic process 
- .. adequate debate should be assured to 
permit a clash of ideas ... but the filibuster 
is not a clash of ideas. The filibuster is a 
technique designed to impede the legislative 
processes, not to facilitate them. ... 

“There are millions ... in America who 
can make contributions in all kinds of flelds, 
and they are being denied that opportunity 
in America simply because we are tolerating 
double standards of citizenship. And we are 
tolerating those, not because the majority of 
American people believe in them, not because 
the majority of the people in the Senate agree 
with that, but because under Rule 22 that 
minority—wedded to bigotry and narrow, 
selfish, special interests—has the tool with 
which to block the ability of the majority 
to act.” 

Reuther’s intense concern for all aspects 
of the nation’s welfare led him to an appear- 
ance before the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee in March 1955 to back legislation bene- 
fiting farmers by providing price support for 
basic commodities. 

Reuther declared: “We know that the 
farmer, like the worker, is entitled to a just 
return for his labor, which will permit him to 
share in the better life made possible by our 
increasing productivity. We believe that the 
answer to our economic needs involves rais- 
ing the buying power of our families without 
tearing down the standards of others in the 
process.” 

Always fully documented and prepared for 
his frequent congressional appearances, 
Reuther on numerous occasions was praised 
by congressmen for his expertise in handling 
whatever subject matter he presented. 

Commenting on Reuther’s backing of the 
farm price support program, Rep. Harold D. 
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Cooley, who was chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee at the time, commented: 

“Mr. Walter Reuther . . . made the best 
farm speech that I have heard in our com- 
mittee room during the entire 20 years that 
I have served on the House Committee on 
Agriculture.” 

Remarking on the preparation of the 
UAW's brief calling for the changing of 
Rule 22, Sen. William Benton, who presided 
over the hearings of the Rules and Admin- 
istration Committee, said: 

“I think it is remarkable that you have, 
through your organization, prepared such a 
thorough brief, and it is a notable contribu- 
tion to our hearings. Of course, I don’t know 
why I should think it is remarkable in view 
of the long record of your organization in 
this field but this is a more complete pres- 
entation by far than we have had brought 
to us before.” 


HOUSING, HEALTH, SCHOOLS, AND PEACE— 
NO PROBLEM WAS TOO GREAT FOR SOLUTION 


Always the forward thinker, the labor 
leader in speaking about the impact of auto- 
mation in 1955 before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic Report, 
didn’t condemn the job-gobbling inventions, 
but recommended that “we must do all in 
our power to make sure that the potential 
abundance of the new technology will be 
used with social wisdom to improve stand- 
ards of living and welfare and to provide 
increased leisure for all Americans." 

On the peaceful uses of atomic energy, 
Reuther told a Joint Committee in 1956: 

“Our success in harnessing the atom, to 
lift the burden of poverty and disease from 
hundreds of millions of the world’s people 
living in hunger and ill-health, would estab- 
lish America in a position of moral leader- 
ship against which communist propaganda 
would be impotent. 

“Harnessing of the atom for peaceful pur- 
poses will give us the tool with which to wage 
freedom’s most effective propaganda ... the 
propaganda of the democratic deed.” 

In February 1959, Reuther shared his 
ideas for economic growth with the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee. In his 
testimony, Reuther proposed a $1.25 mini- 
mum hourly wage; aid for distressed areas; 
a shorter work week; minimum federal stand- 
ards for unemployment insurance. 

In advocating health care for the aged, 
Reuther, during testimony in support of the 
Forand Bill in July 1959, commented: 

“When three out of five older Americans 
have no greater income than $1,500 a year, 
it does not take a mass of statistics and it 
does not take a means test to demonstrate 
we are dealing with a group in great need.” 

A nearly yearly occurrence with the UAW 
president was his appearance before the Joint 
Economic Committee to comment on the 
President's Economic Report. In these reports 
he always made it a point to stress: 

“Our nation is more richly blessed than any 
other nation in the world... yet, we are 
still failing to satisfy many urgent and basic 
human needs.” 

During his testimony in the '60s, Reuther 
gave the UAW’s views on: 

An Anti-Poverty Program (1964): “Presi- 
dent Johnson has served this country well in 
placing ‘war on poverty’ high on the national 
agenda. He has demonstrated both a high 
measure of compassion for human need and 
suffering and a keen awareness of a major 
flaw in the quality of our society.” 

Federal Safety Standards for Automobiles 
(1966): “We have a heavy responsibility to 
every living American and to the generations 
yet unborn to expand our effort . . . to bring 
auto design and construction hazards to an 
irreducible minimum.” 

Federal Reinsurance of Private Pension 
Plans (1966). 

Problems of the Cities (1966): “. . . 70 per 
cent of our current population lives, and dies, 
in cities. In less than 20 years more Ameri- 
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cans will live in cities than there are Ameri- 
cans today ... It is time we realized that 
people are the city’s most valuable re- 
sources...” 

Improvements in Social Security benefits 
along with Medicare and Medicaid (1967). 

Establishment of a nonprofit Corporation 
for Public Television (1967). 

Farm Workers Unions (1967): “For 30 
years, while the rest of America has marched 
forward, farm workers have been left be- 
hind and have been denied such basic rights 
as Social Security, unemployment insurance, 
a@ minimum wage, workmen’s compensation 
and membership in unions.” 

Tax Reform (1969): “The deep rumblings 
of a taxpayer’s revolt are becoming more 
audible as the small and middle income 
home-owner is forced to carry a dispropor- 
tionate share of the tax burden while the 
rich, by taking advantage of the many tax 
loopholes available to them, escape paying 
their fair share.” 

National Health Insurance (1969): “Only 
a comprehensive nationwide program of 
health insurance as part of the Social Se- 
curity system can provide the reliable and 
equitable financial base needed to marshal 
and expand our health resources to assure 
the delivery of the full range of preventive, 
curative and rehabilitative health services 
to all Americans.” 

Postwar Economic Conversion (1969): “It 
is not enough to have a plan for the with- 
drawal of troops from Vietnam. There must 
also be a plan to absorb the human and 
economic impact of ending the war...” 

In what was to be his last appearance be- 
fore a congressional committee, Reuther, 
on Feb. 26, 1970, told a House Labor Sub- 
committee of the need for federal reinsur- 
ance of pension plans: 

“As the richest nation in the world we 
cannot continue to deny our older citizens 
their measure of economic. justice and hu- 
man dignity. 

“We must act now to assure society's prom- 
ise to present retirees and to avoid the po- 
tential failure (of pension plans) for even 
a small number of the millions of workers 
rightfully anticipating a secure retirement.” 


FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO . . . DEMOCRACY 


Walter Reuther, in his tenure as leader of 
the UAW, was oft-praised. 

Many are the citations bestowed upon him. 
He received numerous awards named in 
honor of great leaders who had preceded him 
in history, including Eugene Victor Debs, 
Samuel Gompers, William Tubman, Frederick 
Douglass, Walter White and John Dewey. 

United States Presidents acknowledged 
Reuther'’s capabilities by appointing him to 
various governmental agencies. 

Numerous labor, university, press and 
other organizations honored him. 

West Virginia State College made him a 
Doctor of Humanities and St. Mary’s College 
conferred upon him a Doctor of Laws degree, 
as did Tuskegee Institute. 

He was elected a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

Detroit’s Wayne State University presented 
to him the 1952 Alumni Award for outstand- 
ing achievements and a Roosevelt College 
group cited his “distinguished service to the 
principles of American democracy.” 

Retired and aged Americans, health groups 
and organizations of the physically handi- 
capped gave thanks for his many efforts and 
the National Council of Senior Citizens 
praised him for working on behalf of better 
health care under Social Security. 

Recognition for efforts on behalf of causes 
extending beyond the United States came in 
the last two decades, including tributes from 
the 1961 International Freedom Festival and 
from youth and labor organizations of Israel. 
And, of course, his own membership: 

The 20th Constitutional Convention, in 
1966, paid tribute to Reuther for his 30 years 
of service to the union, Ten years earlier, he 
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received in South Bend, Ind., site of the first 
UAW convention, this citation: 

“To our dynamic president, Walter P. Reu- 
ther, who embodies in heart and mind the 
spirit of human brotherhood and the expres- 
sion for a better tomorrow .. .” 


AND MANY AN OLDTIMER’S EYES GLISTENED 


When a young Walter Reuther was gaining 
full stride as the union's leader, he made a 
pledge to those who helped give birth to 
UAW. 

It was a pledge UAW has fulfilled time and 
time again at the bargaining table and in the 
halls of government where all the elderly 
could be helped. 

Fulfilled, in fact, far beyond the hopes of 
worn-out workers who, in the cold of Mil- 
waukee’s winter of 1949, cheered when their 
president cried out to the UAW-CIO educa- 
tion conference: 

“For years they've taken a worker, a young 
fellow with bulging muscles, with a lot of 
drive, a lot of ambition, and they take the 
best years out of you; and when you get too 
old and can't buck the line any more, they 
dump you on the industrial scrapheap. 

“They don't worry about what you're going 
to eat. Some of these fellows say, well, it’s too 
bad. You're too old to work and too young 
to die. And we're going to say yes, a fellow 
who works years in these factories and gets 
to the age where he ought to be retired is too 
old to work, but he's still young enough to 
live, and we're going to fight for the where- 
withal so he can live as a decent American 
citizen when he’s too old to work.” 

A frail woman of 63, Sadie Schweitzer, re- 
membered and she came, as the nation paid 
tribute, to stand as an honor guard. “It was 
the least I could do,” said the woman who 
helped man the union's soup kitchen during 
the Ford organizing drive in 1937. 

Many an oldtimer remembered, 

“. . . I can still picture Walter (said Victor 
Godard) in 1941, with that microphone in 
his hand, getting Ford to do right by its 
workers. ...” 

And many an oldtimer’s eyes glistened with 
moisture as he passed in final tribute be- 
fore the man who changed it all; the man 
who, in the long-ago winter of Milwaukee 
made the pledge that still lives on. Like this: 

More than 200,000 members have retired 
under UAW-negotiated pension plans. 

As early as 1968, families of retirees had re- 
ceived $1.5 billion in benefits. 

We're enjoying benefits we never would 
have received without him,” was the solemn 
tribute of 40-year Chrysler office worker Wil- 
bur Dark, among the many thousands of 
retirees who joined those mourning the death 
of Walter and May Reuther. 

“If it wasn’t for him, we wouldn’t be re- 
tired now,” agreed Local 51 retirees Regina 
Pejka, 70, and Peter Kraydich, 73, who stood 
as honor guards. 

On the grape boycott front, in petitions to 
Congress and in getting out the vote, the “old 
reliables” continue to show their gratitude 
for the man and the union who, some 20 years 
ago, changed the life that lay ahead when 
they became “too old to work and too young 
to die...” 

Their sadness over his death reflected the 
simplicity of their lives: 

“I’m retired today with a comfortable pen- 
sion. Reuther is the man I have to thank for 
that...” 


TO THE YOUNG HE SAID: “WE CAN BRIDGE THE 
GENERATION GAP” 


Merle Hill never met Walter P. Reuther. 
But he knew him. 

Merle knew Walter Reuther as the leader 
of a union that hears the outcries of young 
Americans anguished by a society they con- 
sider unjust. 

And Merle Hill, at 25, a rank-and-file 
member knows the UAW as an organization 
where youth can work for orderly change 
and improvements in society. 
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There is room in UAW for those with stars 
in their eyes, he feels, alongside workers who 
are relatively content. 

They had stars in their eyes—those men 
emerging from the great Depression of the 
‘30s with a determination that there would 
be a union in the automobile industry. 

Like the many young men then leaving 
Appalachia, high school dropout Walter 
Reuther had a vision of a better tomorrow 
when he came to Detroit as a 19-year-old 
journeyman tool and die maker. 

On a trip that was to take them around 
the world, he and his younger brother, Vic- 
tor, helped a number of students in Berlin 
escape capture by Hitler’s storm troopers. 
They worked in the anti-Hitler underground. 

Walter Reuther never lost sight of the 
vision that carried UAW from the cradle of 
organization to maturity. 

“Many of the unions had stars in their 
eyes in the early days,” Reuther told dele- 
gates to last April's UAW convention. But 
tragically, he lamented, many have lost the 
inspiration of that vision. 

To assure that his own union’s inspiration 
doesn’t die off with the dwindling number 
of oldtimers left from the early days, Reuther 
and the union’s executive board launched 
the most ambitious program of any union to 
assure continuity of leadership for succeed- 
ing generations. 

To a young local union editor at the 
union’s convention two months ago, Reuther 
revealed his personal feelings about any 
“generation gap” within the union: 

“Age is a matter of the spirit. I know 
young people who are old in spirit, who don’t 
really want to go out and change the world, 
I want to change the world. I feel it just as 
strongly now as I did when I was 23. The 
people who feel as I feel and the people who 
feel as you do—we have to bridge the gen- 
eration gap and we have to join forces and 
do this job together.” 

“HE WAS THE WORKERS’ VOICE IN HIGH PLACES” 

This was Walter Philip Reuther, public 
figure: 

He was “my young engineer” to President 
Franklin Roosevelt, who liked the 33-year-old 
Reuther’s plan for converting auto assembly 
lines to warplane production. 

He was like a loving son to Eleanor Roose- 
velt. They worked together on many projects 
for humanity and their friendship covered a 
span of nearly a quarter of a century. 

President Harry S. Truman used his pro- 
posals on reconverting the nation’s industrial 
production from war to peace. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower considered 
him the “idea man” for labor. 

President John F. Kennedy was a personal 
friend who asked his advice frequently. They 
spent an hour together just a week before 
the President’s assassination. 

President Lyndon Johnson admired Reu- 
ther as one of the most persuasive and influ- 
ential innovators in the country, often 
sought him out for advice. 

Hundreds of leaders in many flelds looked 
to Walter Reuther for ideas, for concern, for 
help, for inspiration, not just in the U.S. and 
Canada, but around the world. 

He formed genuine friendships with many. 
When Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
and Reuther visited Sweden, the UAW presi- 
dent invited his host and friend, Tage Er- 
lander, then Swedish prime minister, and the 
then mayor of West Berlin, Willy Brandt, 
out for a brisk row around the lake. 

He worked throughout his life with the few 
in power for the sake of the many without 
power. He was their voice in high places. 

AROUND THE WORLD, HE WORKED AT HIS 

DREAM 


Walter Philip Reuther followed a dream of 
a better tomorrow in a better world. 

To him, “foreign aid” was not the ship- 
ment of guns and gunboats but of food, fer- 
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tilizer and seed for the hungry, engineers to 
make arid lands green—and foreign aid was 
also something in which the labor move- 
ment had to have a role because workers 
could best speak to other workers. 

He gave voice to that dream in his first 
convention speech as president of the UAW 
when he announced; 

“We are building a laborer movement, not 
to patch up the old world so you starve less 
often and less severely; we are building the 
kind of labor movement that will remake 
the world where the working people will get 
the benefits of their labor.” 

He reminded UAW delegates that: 

“People of all nations and of all tongues 
want the same things that we want. They 
want an opportunity to enjoy economic se- 
curity and well being .. . an opportunity to 
live with freedom and justice in human dig- 
nity, without fear of tomorrow.” 

Shortly after the convention, Reuther be- 
gan the work transforming his dream of in- 
ternational brotherhood into reality. 

The 1949 convention adopted a proposal 
made in 1943 by CIO President Philip Mur- 
ray for the enactment of an international 
fair labor standards treaty designed to elim- 
inate the exploitation of workers. 

Convention delegates also approved a rec- 
ommendation to affiliate with the Geneva- 
based International Metalworkers Federation 
(IMF), which today represents 10 million 
metal workers in 51 countries. 

That same year Reuther headed the CIO 
delegation, which with representatives of 
the AFL and 47 free world labor organiza- 
tions met in London and founded the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) to help workers in free countries 
build their futures through their own un- 
ions. 

In 1950 Reuther was elected president of 
the IMF Automotive Section. 

Reuther and other UAW leaders worked 
closely with the ICFTU in establishing 
schools for organizers in the early ’50s. 

ICFTU, Reuther reported, “is growing not 
only in the more highly developed countries 
of the west, but also in the vast reaches of 
Asia and Africa where the inhuman exploita- 
tion of labor is a perpetual source of trouble 
and weakness for the free world and a 
ready source of strength for communism. 

“We are building up a cadre of leaders who 
can keep the millions of workers of Africa 
and the Far East from communism by giving 
them a democratic hope and a democratic 
instrument—militant trade unionism—for 
realizing that hope.” 

ICFTU and UAW, in cooperation with the 
Metalworkers Federation, raised funds for 
extensive organizing drives on the planta- 
tions of Malaya, Ceylon and the Southern 
Cameroons. Offices were also established in 
Bangkok, New Delhi, Bombay, Jakarta, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 

Financial aid was provided for union es- 
capees from behind the Iron Curtain, vic- 
tims of Soviet aggression in Hungary, Po- 
land and East Berlin, Algerian and Spanish 
trade union refugees and those from the then 
Venezuelan dictatorship. 

UAW also provided legal aid for men and 
women jailed in South Africa in thelr strug- 
gle against apartheid, legal support for Ni- 
gerian trade union leaders and help which 
resulted in the achievement of self-deter- 
mination for trade union members in 
Cyprus. 

“We are involved in the struggle for peace 
because peace has become a condition of 
human survival,” Reuther explained. “What 
good is a wage increase, or a better pension 
plan, or an improved seniority agreement if 
the world winds up as a rubble of radio- 
active ashes?” He saw hungry men as des- 
perate men—and desperation is the ingre- 
dient that makes for wars. 

Increased expansion of overseas operations 
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by the Big Three auto firms, International 
Harvester and hundreds of other corpora- 
tions posed another formidable problem. 

The UAW’s 18th convention met this prob- 
lem head-on by establishing the UAW Free 
World Labor Defense Fund in 1962. 

That same year, the UAW helped the four 
Japanese labor federations establish an In- 
ternational Labor Wage Research Center 
where wage earners could get economic data 
pertinent to their collective bargaining 
problems. 

Reuther was the guiding spirit in the crea- 
tion of the World Auto Council in 1966 and 
the World Agricultural Implement Council 
in 1967. He was president of both groups. 


HIS LAST MESSAGE: A CALL FOR PEACE 


Just two days before his death, UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther sent a telegram 
to the President of the United States, deplor- 
ing the invasion of Cambodia and the need- 
less killing of students at Kent State Uni- 
versity. 

It was to be his last public pronouncement. 
Characteristically, it was a plea for peace at 
home and abroad. 

Following is the complete text of that 
telegram: 

“On behalf of the UAW, I wish to convey 
to you our deep concern and distress over 
your action authorizing the use of United 
States forces and material in a broadening 
of the war in Indochina. 

“Your decision to invade the territory of 
Cambodia can only increase the enormity 
of the tragedy in which our nation is already 
deeply and unfortunately involved in that 
region. 

“Your action must stand as a repudiation 
of your oft repeated pledge to bring this 
tragic war to an end and not to escalate it. 

“Widening the war at this point in time 
once again merely re-enforces the bank- 
ruptcy of our policy of force and violence 
in Vietnam. 

“Your action taken without the consulta- 
tion or authorization by the Congress has 
created a serious Constitutional crisis at a 
time when there is growing division in our 
nation. Many Senators are understandably 
aroused. Senator Cooper has clearly pointed 
out that your action represents a turnabout 
in your policy and Senator Aiken has warned 
that your escalation of the war means the 
end of the Vietnamization policy. 

“However this dangerous adventure turns 
out militarily, America has already suffered 
a moral defeat beyond measure among the 
people of the world. 

“You pledged to bring America together. 
Yet by your action you have driven the 
wedge of division deeper and you have dan- 
gerously alienated millions of young Ameri- 
cans. The bitter fruits of this growing allena- 
tion and frustration among America’s youth 
have been harvested on the campus of Kent 
State University where the lives of four stu- 
dents involved only in an emotional pro- 
test against the war were ended by the 
needless and inexcusable use of military 
force. 

“At no time in the history of our free 
society have so many troops been sent to 
so Many campuses to suppress the voice of 
protest by so many young Americans. 

“With the exception of a small minority, 
the American people, including our young 
people, reject violence in all its forms as 
morally repugnant and counter-productive. 
The problem, Mr. President, is that we can- 
not successfully preach nonviolence at home 
while we escalate mass violence abroad. 

“It is your responsibility to lead us out 
of the Southeast Asian War—to peace at 
home and abroad. We must mobilize for 
peace rather than for wider theaters of war 
in order to turn our resources and the 
hearts, hands and minds of our people to 
the fulfillment of America’s unfinished 
agenda at home.” 
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TWO FRIENDS WHO PERISHED 


In the hush of a timeworn Quaker meet- 
ing house, Oskar Stonorov has been eulogized 
as a renowned architect, a talented sculptor 
and a “warm and compassionate” friend of 
the UAW who held a “deep devotion to the 
whole family of man.” 

The solemn salute to Stonorov was spoken 
by Victor Reuther and five other prominent 
men during a memorial service May 16 in 
the more-than-a-century-old Friends Meet- 
ing House in Philadelphia. Just 24 hours 
earlier memorial services had been held in 
Detroit for Mr. and Mrs. Walter Reuther. 

Stonorov, 64, the designer of UAW’s Fam- 
ily Education Center, was killed in the May 
9 plane crash. 

Among the mourners was Stonorov’s wid- 
ow, Betty; their daughters, Tasha, Andrea and 
Katrina; son, Erik, and his wife, Molly, and 
Stonorov’s sister, Anna Jordan. 

The surviving daughters of the Reuthers, 
Linda, 27, and Lisa, 22, joined the Stonoroy 
family in their pew during the services. 

Also attending the services were UAW Vice 
President Douglas Fraser and 21 others repre- 
senting the union and the builders of the fa- 
cilities at the Family Education Center. 

Just as UAW President Walter P. Reuther 
did, young William Wolfman, too, loved Black 
Lake—its woods and trails, its clear and 
piacid lake, its opportunities for hiking and 
conversing and learning. 

It was near there that he died in the flam- 
ing crash, a mile or two from the Peliston, 
Mich. airport, of the chartered plane in 
which Walter and May Reuther and three 
others also lost their lives. 

The 29-year old Wolfman, an ardent con- 
servationist, was accompanying Walter Reu- 
ther on that trip, as he had on many others. 
A UAW staff member since 1968, Bill Wolf- 
man came to UAW from a background of 
unionism that encompassed his lifetime. 

His father, Earl, has been the longtime 
president of Council 30 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Store Union. 

One of his constant interests outside the 
UAW was a camp-recreation area in Detroit 
for underprivileged children. 

Suryivors include his widow, Martha; a 
daughter, Dianne; a son, Dean; his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl F. Wolfman; four brothers, 
Dr. Earl F. Wolfman, Jr., John Edward, and 
Herbert Parrott, and a sister, Mrs. Beverly 
Bitner. 

Burial was in Detroit's Roseland Park 
Cemetery. 


TO DRY OUR EYES AND GO ON 


Frequently verging on tears as he spoke in 
somber tones, Victor Reuther had a “family 
chat” with UAW Solidarity House workers 
gathered in a memoria! tribute to their late 
president and co-worker on the day before 
his funeral. He told them: 

“We gather not just to mourn and to give 
comfort to one another, but to take strength 
from the knowledge that we are not alone 

. . because, in a very real sense, you have 
always been an extension of the family.” 

Referring to the modern way of life that 
scatters most families as the youth become 
adults, Vic said he and his deceased brothers, 
Walter and Roy, “have been most blessed be- 
cause we have had an experience that few 
brothers in the world have sared. 

“Ours has been a joy and the good fortune 
to have spent our whole adult lives together 
in thé same cause, working in the harness 
together for the same organization, 

“We have known great moments of joy and 
great moments of sadness,” he reflected. “It 
is part of all of us that we learn to dry our 
eyes. and go on.” 


MEMORIAL FUND 


“I want to do something to show how 
much they meant to me,” said the tearful 
little woman beside Walter and May Reu- 
ther’s caskets at Veterans Memorial Build- 
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ing. She had an envelope in her hand. “Can 
I give some money?” 

In response to her plea, and those of 
hundreds of other mourners, the UAW has 
established The Walter and May Reuther 
Memorial Fund. Donations will be used for 
charitable and educational purposes in the 
causes for which the Reuthers worked: for 
labor, for human rights and for the better- 
ment of mankind. 

Trustees of the Memorial Fund are Linda 
and Lisa Reuther, Irving Bluestone and 
Frank Winn, assistants to Walter P. Reuther. 
Donations, which are tax deductible, may be 
mailed to The Walter and May Reuther Me- 
morial Fund, Solidarity House, 8000 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48214. 


LEONARD WOODCOCK BEGINS LEADING THE UAW 


Though our loss is irreparable, Walter 
Reuther’s work will be carried on. 

That was the first message newly elected 
UAW President Leonard Woodcock had for 
the membership and for the public at large. 

We have a united union whose direction 
will not be changed and whose ability to 
carry on the collective bargaining program 
adopted in April should not be doubted for 
one moment. That, too, was part of Wood- 
cock's message. 

His election to the presidency by unani- 
mous vote of the International Executive 
Board was announced on May 22 by Secre- 
tary Treasurer Emil Mazey who served as 
acting president since the tragic air crash. 

To underscore the UAW’s continuing com- 
mitment to all the great causes of our so- 
ciety, he announced—at a press conference 
called minutes after his election—that he 
would lead a UAW delegation leaving that 
evening for Georgia to join the “March 
Against Repression” organized by the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. 

“I will be there in Walter's stead because 
he would have been there,” said Woodcock. 
“And I will also be there to signify that our 
alliance with the progressive institutions in 
this country ... has not only not changed, 
but that, because of the tragic loss we have 
had, (we are) doubly dedicated to that type 
of activity.” 

Regarding the union's collective bargain- 
ing responsibilities, the new president said: 

“There has been speculation that the loss 
of Walter Reuther will significantly weaken 
our ability to carry forward the collective 
bargaining program of this union. Of course, 
Walter made a contribution that was beyond 
measure,” he noted, but the UAW leadership 
always worked as a team, “and we will 
(now) have a greater determnation than 
we might otherwise have had” at the bar- 
gaining table. 

“We have a united union. Our slogan of 
‘teamwork in the leadership and solidarity 
in the ranks’ is not just words on paper,” 
Woodcock asserted with great feeling. “It is 
something with depth and meaning and we 
have shown that this week. We will show it 
in the weeks and months ahead and we are 
determined to win a contract settlement that 
will get equity for our members and of which 
Walter Reuther would have been proud.” 

Woodcock is a veteran of the labor move- 
ment who joined his first union in 1933—at 
the age of 22—-when being a union member 
often meant losing your job. 

He became a member of the UAW when 
that union was being organized and, at age 
of 59, was the union's senior vice president. 

As head of the UAW’'s General Motors Dept. 
since 1955, he has had plenty of experience 
bargaining with the world’s largest and most 
powerful corporation. He has also for many 
years represented aerospace workers in bar- 
gaining with their influential employers. 
During those years, he built a reputation as 
a shrewd bargainer and a tough adversary 
in negotiations. 

In GM negotiations, Woodcock scored a 
first in 1958 by establishing the legal right to 
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negotiate local agreements—in addition to 
the national master contract—to broaden 
benefits for UAW members. The right to 
strike over local agreements also was estab- 
lished. In 1961, the first union contract clause 
barring discriminatory employment practices 
was written into the GM agreement and re- 
lief time for workers was established as a 
matter of right. 

HE WAS THE HEART AND SOUL OF OUR UNION 


Badly shaken, sleepless and grief-stricken, 
at mid-afternoon, Sunday, May 10, top offi- 
cers of the UAW drafted this statement for 
newsmen—hope gone that Walter and May 
Reuther just might not have been on that 
plane: 

“We cannot at this moment adequately 
express in words our grief at the loss of 
Walter Philip Reuther. The shock is too 
sudden and too overwhelming. 

“He was an inspired leader of our un- 
ion; he symbolized its conscience, its heart- 
beat, its soul. But he was also a teacher, an 
educator, a man of deep wisdom who sought 
greater wisdom for himself and all who came 
in contact with him. We grieve for him and 
his family, for ourselves and for every man 
and woman of the UAW and their families 

“We grieve, too, for men and women out- 
side the ranks of this union because Walter 
Reuther belonged to every man of good will. 
He belonged to the poor, the deprived, the 
oppressed of this world—and today they are 
poorer, as are we. 

“He belonged to our older citizens because 
he brought them dignity and a greater 
measure of security. 

“He belonged to the young because he de- 
manded that they be heard. 

“He belonged to millions across the seas 
because of his devotion to the cause of peace 
and to the cause of improying the quality of 
life for all the world’s people. 

“He was deeply and constantly committed 
to the cause of justice throughout the 
world. He measured goodness and righteous- 
ness only in terms of human beings and 
their dreams for a better world—and we 
measured him by his unselfish devotion to 
the cause of people, 

“We grieve, too, for his life’s companion, 
May Reuther, his wife of 34 years, and share 
our grief with their daughters, Linda and 
Lisa. 

“Walter Reuther was a great American, a 
great world leader for justice and peace. To 
us he was also a warm, generous human 
being, our close personal friend, our 
brother. 

“We call upon all our UAW brothers and 
sisters to observe with us a week of mourn- 
ing in his memory.” 


IS THE CONGRESSIONAL QUARTER- 
LY WORKING FOR ORGANIZED 
CRIME? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
in the past few weeks there has been 
a campaign conducted by the liberal 
press and others to undermine items in 
President Nixon’s anticrime legislative 
program by printing confusing, errone- 
ous, and misleading information about 
a number of pending bills, attempting to 
lump all of the proposals into one over- 
all indiscriminate category: “Oppres- 
sive.” 

For the most part, such liberal com- 
mentators and editors try to stick mainly 
to vague, ominous generalities and half- 
truths. Such is the tenor of an article 
appearing in the Washington Star on 
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June 21, 1970, under the byline of Carl T. 
Rowan. Mr. Rowan’s main ploy is half- 
truths, but he also makes a number of 
misleading statements, apparently moti- 
vated by emotionalism and personal bias. 

Occasionally, some of these newswrit- 
ers have attempted to rise above the 
usual innuendo and insinuation and have 
actually discussed the provisions of vari- 
ous pending crime bills. Such was the 
case in a recent article appearing in the 
Washington Post on June 17, 1970, under 
the byline of Joseph Alsop, a writer not 
always noted for liberal views. In that 
article, however, Mr. Alsop wrongly at- 
tributed to S. 30, the “Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969,” two of the provi- 
sions contained in the House-passed 
District of Columbia crime bill—no- 
knock and preventive detention—and 
stated that this was the reason the 
chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, where S. 30 is pending, did not 
want the bill reported out of committee. 
Not only did Mr. Alsop get his bills and 
his committees confused; he erroneously 
reported the vote by which S. 30 passed 
the Senate; the vote was 73 to 1, not 
16 to 1. His inability to get his facts 
straight, of course, casts serious doubt 
on the validity of his opinions. 

A similar piece appeared in the edi- 
torial section of the New York Times on 
June 22, 1970, in an editorial entitled 
“Against the Law.” While discussing 
S. 30, the editorial lists several flaws in 
the bill which allegedly will “confuse or 
overturn the rights of citizens in the pre- 
trial, trial, and appeals stage” as follows: 

Grand juries could publicly accuse an offi- 
cial of misconduct without an opportunity to 
reply; a grand jury witness could be jailed 
for three years without trial or bail for not 
testifying; evidence illegally obtained (by 
home and office searches or electronic bug- 
ging) would no longer he disclosed to a chal- 
lenging defendant—ar the Supreme Court 
ruled last year was necessary; a judge could 
throw a man in jail for thirty years, even if 
a crime called for a short term, on evidence 
inadmissible at trial. 


Mr. Speaker, these inaccurate descrip- 
tions of provisions contained in S. 30 were 
obviously cribbed from an inaccurate and 
misleading article on the bill which ap- 
peared in the June 5, 1970, edition of 
Congressional Quarterly at page 1499. 
The pertinent parts of the Congressional 
Quarterly article appear as follows: 


Grand juries could publicly accuse an offi- 
cial of misconduct without filing an indict- 
ment or furnishing an opportunity for the 
official to refute the charges. 

A grand jury witness refusing to testify 
could be imprisoned for contempt for as long 
as three years without trial or bail. 

All illegally obtained evidence (by illegal 
electronic surveillance, compelled testimony 
or illegal searches) no longer would be dis- 
closed to a defendant challenging its use, as 
the Supreme Court ruled in 1969. Instead, 
after enactment of S. 30, a court could dis- 
close only that part of the evidence which it 
adjudged relevant and “in the interest of 
justice.” 

A judge could impose a 30-year special 
offender sentence upon a man convicted of 
a felony with a maximum two-year penalty 
as well as upon a convicted bank robber who 
could receive a 25-year sentence. 


This sort of secondhand editorial 
writing is similar to a lazy student pla- 
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giarizing a term paper. In this case, how- 
ever, the plagiarized information was 
taken from an erroneous source. 

Mr. Speaker, of similar import to the 
New York Times editorial is an article 
appearing in the Washington Star on 
June 20, 1970, under the byline of Clay- 
ton Fritchey. In this article, in which he 
discusses S. 30 and the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill, Mr. Fritchey uses the 
usual number of half-truths and in- 
nuendos. But additionally, Mr. Fritchey 
makes an attempt to list the most dan- 
gerous provisions of S. 30. From a read- 
ing of these provisions, it is apparent 
that Mr. Fritchey also got his hands on a 
copy of the June 5, 1970, Congressional 
Quarterly. Mr. Fritchey is, however, a 
little more subtle in his approach to pla- 
giarism than the editorial writers for the 
New York Times. He has changed the 
sentence structure a little more, and used 
different words to better advantage—but 
the meaning is the same, and it is obvious 
where both writers obtained their infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be ap- 
propriate for me, therefore, to point out 
briefly the mistakes in the Congressional 
Quarterly summaries which would, of 
course, also apply to the various columns 
and the New York Times editorial, and 
suggest that, in the future, our editorial 
pundits would do better to read the leg- 
islation and not secondhand summaries. 


TITLE I 


Under title I of S. 30, the grand jury is 
authorized to submit to the court, not 
the public, a report commenting on non- 
criminal misconduct of a public officer. 
Contrary to the information contained in 
the Congressional Quarterly and its New 
York Times byproduct, such a public 
official has ample opportunity to refute 
any charges with the assistance of coun- 
sel by designating witnesses to testify on 
his behalf before the grand jury prior to 
the filing of any report. Even if a report 
critical of a public official is accepted by 
the court, such report is not made public 
until such official has had an opportu- 
nity to appeal and refute in writing a 
court order authorizing the publication 


of the report. 
TITLE Itt 


The Congressional Quarterly article 
stated: 

A grand jury witness refusing to testify 
could be imprisoned for contempt for as long 
as three years without trial or bail. 


This is another inaccurate statement. 
Under S. 30 a witness, after being held 
in contempt, could be incarcerated for 
the term of the grand jury if he persists 
in his refusal to comply with the court 
order which, in some cases, could amount 
to 3 years. As soon as the witness 
complies with the court order to testify, 
however, he is released. Additionally, 
such a witness has the right to appeal 
and to bail pending the determination of 
the appeal if there is a substantial pos- 
sibility of reversal. All appeals are dis- 
posed of as soon as practicable but not 
later than 30 days from the filing of the 
appeal. The provision is fully in accord 
with present practice. See Shillitani v. 
United States, 384 U.S. 364, 371 (1966). 
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TITLE VII 


S. 30 provides that disclosure of in- 
formation for a determination if evidence 
is inadmissible is required when such in- 
formation may be relevant to a pending 
claim of such inadmissibility and such 
disclosure is in the interest of justice. 
The phrase “may be relevant” is lower 
as a standard than “relevance.” It pro- 
vides for disclosure where only a reason- 
able likelihood of relevance is required. 
It is, therefore, inaccurate to suggest 
that “relevance” must be shown. 


TITLE X 


Before an individual can be sentenced 
as a “special” offender, it: must be proved 
to the court during a hearing at which 
the defendant is entitled to assistance of 
counsel, compulsory process, and cross- 
examination of witnesses that the de- 
fendant has: first, on two or more previ- 
ous occasions been convicted of an of- 
fense punishable by death or imprison- 
ment for more than one year, and has 
been imprisoned for one or more of such 
convictions; second, committed such 
felony as part of a pattern of criminal 
conduct which constituted a substantial 
source of his income, and in which he 
manifested special skill or expertise; or 
third, committed such felony in further- 
ance of a conspiracy with three or more 
other persons to engage in a pattern of 
criminal conduct, and the defendant did, 
or agreed that he would, initiate, 
organize, plan, finance, direct, manage, 
or supervise all or part of such con- 
spiracy or conduct, or give or receive a 
bribe or use force as part of such con- 
duct. In addition, he must be found too 
“dangerous”; that is, likely to commit 
further offenses. It is true that evi- 
dence not available at trial could be used 
in the hearings, but this does no more 
than reflect present law. See Williams v. 
New York, 337 U.S. 241, 247 (1949). 

Mr. Speaker, I know this body is not 
going to let the biased views of unin- 
formed news commentators influence 
our action on badly needed anticrime 
legislation. One unfortunate aspect of 
these recent crime commentaries, how- 
ever, is the misinformation that the pub- 
lic is subjected to. A writer who expresses 
an opinion about something he has not 
read is expressing a worthless, and some- 
times dangerous, opinion. A number of 
administration crime bills presently 
pending in the Congress comprise ur- 
gently needed legislation if we are to 
make real headway in controlling our 
ever increasing crime rate. I would hope 
that the Congress will act on a number 
of these measures this session and that 
the press will live up to its obligation to 
the public by commenting honestly and 
fairly about the content. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. ScHADEBERG) 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
have taken this opportunity to address 
the House on legislation scheduled to 
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come to the floor tomorrow. I refer to 
H.R. 16065, a bill to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
Act of 1965. I am in support of this pro- 
gram and would like to share with my 
colleagues, some of whom have expressed 
reservations about the program itself, 
the reasons behind my support. 

Mr. Speaker, last year I took to the 
floor of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to spending an additional 
$12.5 million to complete construction 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. My reasons for so doing 
are not at all inconsistent with my sup- 
port for the program which we will 
consider tomorrow. 

The American people are a cultured 
people who have a deep appreciation of 
the arts. We have a long and deep back- 
ground in the arts and humanities. We 
spend enormous sums for paintings, 
records and books, and spend millions of 
dollars for tickets for performances of 
performing arts of all varieties. If and 
when the Federal Government becomes 
involved in the promotion of this existing 
appreciation, I believe our involvement 
must be in a way that gives expression 
to the feelings of the 97 percent of Amer- 
ica who do not attend performances of 
the arts, due not to their lack of appreci- 
ation, but because of their lack of oppor- 
tunity to advance their appreciation. 

The individual is the source of our 
Nation’s strength. The local community 
is the place where this strength is exer- 
cised. Federal funding of the arts should 
respond to the individual initiatives and 
the community accomplishments. I 
object strongly to spending Federal tax 
moneys, which come from the people, on 
programs designed to benefit only a few, 
and not the people. But where the indi- 
vidual expressions in the area of the arts 
already exists, and where Federal fund- 
ing will provide the necessary catalyst to 
bring the arts to the people, I believe we 
have an obligation to be of assistance. 

When the Kennedy Center was being 
debated, I objected to continuing Federal 
funds because I could not justify spend- 
ing the people’s tax moneys for a build- 
ing which would be used only by an elite 
few who live in and around Washington 
and who can afford the high prices for 
the type of performances expected to be 
given in the building. I have also voted 
against Federal programs which call for 
the Federal Government to support indi- 
viduals and individual plays and works 
of art on the ground that the Federal 
Government must not dictate to mid- 
America its cultural tastes, at the ex- 
pense cf the people’s Federal dollars. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
and Humanities is another story. From 
my personal contact with the Wiscon- 
sin Arts Foundation and Council, and 
from an organization known as Affiliate 
Artists, Inc., which originated in my dis- 
trict, I have come to realize that this 
program does not dictate cultural tastes, 
but responds to community accomplish- 
ments in order to bring the arts to the 
people who wish to enjoy cultural per- 
formances in their home towns. 

I would like to share with you and my 
colleagues an example of this commu- 
nity response and expression, and there- 
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by explain my support for Federal in- 
volvement in a program which I believe 
necessary to provide the stimulus for 
businesses to earmark more than one- 
half of 1 percent of their allowable de- 
ductions for cultural activities, and to 
provide for the continuance of organiza- 
tions designed to bring the arts to the 
people. 

On Tuesday of last week, June 23, an 
unusual event took place in the commu- 
nity of Beloit, Wis. The firemen in en- 
gine house No. 2 had invited their neigh- 
borhood to visit their station late in the 
evening. Parents, children, relatives, and 
friends responded. A picnic supper was 
shared and then the feature event took 
place. The featured individual] was not a 
magician, a politician, nor a baliplayer. 
The person the neighborhood came to 
meet and come to know wax: an opera 
star, Miss Dorothy Krebiil, mezzo-so- 
prano, whose distinguished cover credits 
include Geneva, Switzerland; the Metro- 
politan Opera Co.; the San Francisco 
Opera; the Chicago Lyric; and now. en- 
gine house No. 2 in Beloit, Wis. 

She was together with that gathering 
of people, and some seventy other similar 
gatherings this past year, in and around 
the community of Beloit, because of a 
program called affiliate artists, a pro- 
gram that exists to bring performers and 
people together. 

Miss Krebill and her 38 fellow affiliate 
artists have visited with thousands— 
literally hundreds of thousands—of peo- 
ple across America this year, performing 
for them and talking with them in their 
clubs, churches, schools, union and 
grange halls, college classrooms, and 
neighborhood firehouses. She and her as- 
sociates are visiting with the 97 percent 
of the American public which does not 
have the opportunity to attend a per- 
forming arts concert each year. 

Mr. Speaker, it is because of the criti- 
cal support the affiliate artists program 
once received from the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts section of the National 
Foundation, and because the Endowment 
contributed cooperation in establishing 
the program, that I speak in behalf of 
the Endowment, A Federal arts agency 
which has enough sense to understand 
that opera houses and firehouses can use 
each other is an agency I like. 

The support of the affiliate artists 
program by the National Endowment 
shows that their intent is to recognize 
the right and privilege of all Americans 
to participate in the activities of the arts. 

Mr. Speaker, I have referred to the 
program of the affiliate artists which 
originated in the First District of Wis- 
consin. I would like to explain the de- 
velopments behind this marvelous pro- 


gram. 

The individual initiative of two Pres- 
byterian clergymen and a young Ohio 
farmer, the entrepreneurial courage of 
Miller Upton, president of Beloit College, 
and the early sustenance given by the 
citizens of Beloit, made what was but a 
dream 5 years ago into what must be de- 
scribed today as one of the most signifi- 
cant arts organizations in the United 
States. 

The program’s beginning in Beloit set 
its continuing character. A concert by a 
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young performer, Mr. Edward Warner, 
was snowed out in a March blizzard. In- 
stead of a star’s pout, this young man 
not only performed for the 30 people who 
made the concert, he left the rostrum of 
the First Presbyterian Church, came 
down front and talked with his audience. 
He told about himself, spoke of his art 
and described its relation to and mean- 
ing for other lives. This was the first of 
what is now called an “enformance,” a 
performer with people, giving what the 
academy knows as a lecture-demonstra- 
tion, what children and parents know as 
a “show-and-tell.” Next year there will 
be as many as 60 affiliate artists visiting 
with citizens across the country in the 
manner as Mr. Warner did a few years 
ago. 

Specifically, an affiliate artist is a 
young professional performer employed, 
and I repeat the word “employed,” to 
build new audiences for America’s per- 
forming artists. He does this, as I men- 
tioned, by going to the people where they 
already exist as audiences. It is a sad fact 
that very few can go to the concert halls. 
But it is an undisputed fact that ready- 
made audiences exist outside of the con- 
cert halls in the schools, clubs, churches, 
and colleges. And it is an exciting fact 
that those who cannot drive to another 
city to a recital can and will drive to a 
firehouse for an affiliate artist “in- 
former.” 

An affiliate artist is an employee. 
Sponsored by a corporation, a founda- 
tion, a church, or a group of individuals, 
the affiliate artist is an employee of one 
of the few full-time employment sys- 
tems for American performers. The per- 
former is presented in a community by 
a local institution. He is in that com- 
munity or its region for 56 days a year 
for 3 years. He in truth becomes a part 
of the community. His sponsor pays 
$8,000, $6,500, including insurance, 
taxes, and so forth, of which goes to the 
artist in monthly increments, and 
$1,500 of which goes to the artist in 
escrow for travel. 

There are affiliate artists found in 
such diverse places as the Los Angeles 
Arts Center, the Military Academy at 
West Point, the University of Puerto 
Rico, and the Seattle Opera Association. 

The presenting institutions, which are 
primarily colleges, universities, and art 
organizations, pay Affiliate Artists, Inc., 
a nonprofit tax-exempt, Wisconsin cor- 
poration, $2,000 a year. Listen to the 
groups who have joined in partnership 
to make this unique program available 
to the American people: in addition to 
the entrepreneurial investment of Beloit 
College and the citizens of Beloit, spon- 
sorship from the United Church of 
Christ, the United Presbyterian Church, 
the Lutheran Church of America, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, with major grants 
from the Danforth Foundation, the Paul 
Bruney Foundation, the Martha Baird 
Rockefeller Fund, the Kettering Family 
Fund, the Johnson and the Ford Foun- 
dation. And, of course, the National 
Foundation for the Arts. 

In 1968, a critically needed grant of 
$50,000 for administration and develop- 
ment was made by the National Founda- 
tion for the Arts. In the current year, a 
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matching grant in + cooperation with 
Sears-Roebuck. Foundation has meant 
the joint sponsorship of 16 affiliate artist 
appointments. 

The National Endowment responded 
to initiative and achievement already 
demonstrated, It became a partner with 
the program and; most importantly, a 
partner that did not, dictate terms, or 
exercise control, nor stipulate appoint- 
ments. They required only accountable 
stewardship of the funds:and the main- 
tenance of the character of the orga- 
nization in bringing performers and the 
people together. 

Affiliate artists now have. over 500 ar- 
tists -on file—singers, dancers, actors, 
and instrumentalists. More than 300 
colleges, univeristies, art organizations, 
and towns have requested affiliate 
artists appointments. There are now 
conversations going on with 50 ma- 
jor corporations and company foun- 
dations for sponsorship of appointments. 
It. could well be that in 4 to 6 years 
America’s performing arts will reach 
the. people because of a program that 
brought 300 performers and the Ameri- 
can. people together. 

I believe. it: Last September, 30 of the 
affiliate artists went to the city of Beloit 
where, the program originated for a 3- 
day training conference and a 1-night 
“thank you” festival for the community 
and the college. Citizens and collegians 
numbering 8,500, the largest gathering to 
take place in Beloit, attended that festi- 
val night in response to the 30 perform- 
ers who had been with them for 4 days. 
This year, the festival will be a 2-day 
event, will start its reputation as an 
annual event supporting the love that 
the American people have of the per- 
forming arts. 

Art has a power that politics, econom- 
ics, ideologies know of—a power to 
heal by allowing people to celebrate and 
enjoy: The National Endowment for the 
Arts, ın supporting such programs as the 
Affiliate Artists, Inc., has in turn justi- 
fied our support. 

I would be remiss in closing if I did not 
state an objection that people, and I, 
have to the program, and one which I 
hope that we will be able to overcome 
tomorrow. At a time when the Federal 
Government cannot finish 35 hospitals 
in this country, and when it does not 
spend enough money for sewer treatment 
plants, and at a time when inflation is 
rampant as a result of increased Federal 
expenditures, there is the strong pos- 
sibility that the proposed $40 million in 
expenditures will prevent the program 
from being enacted. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the National Endowment is a good pro- 
gram and deserves our support. But I 
hope that efforts will be made to reduce 
the expenditures to a level at which it 
has operated in the past, I strongly be- 
lieve that the program is too, necessary 
to jeopardize by Federal funding at a 
level which may be prohibitive at this 
time. I plan to support the program and 
will vote for it in its proposed funding 
level. But I hope that the level will be 
reduced in order that others will be able 
to support the program and continue the 
successes which the National Endowment 
has shown in the past. 
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RESULTS OF A POLL IN THE 18TH 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the results of a recently conducted 
poll in the 18th Congressional District 
of Illinois. To date, nearly 18,000 re- 
sponses have been computerized with the 
result that the majority of those citizens 
polled overwhelmingly support President 
Nixon’s move into Cambodia to clear 
out enemy sanctuaries. 

The Cambodian operation drew an 81- 
percent favorable response. Seventy-five 
percent of those Illinoisans polled sup- 
ported the President’s plan for ending 
the war in Southeast Asia. 

Two questions directly relating to 
America’s young people showed a de- 
cided sentiment in favor of eliminating 
college draft deferments and against 
lowering the voting age to 18. Of par- 
ticular note is the fact that over 55 per- 
cent of those persons in the lower age 
bracket of 20-35 are also opposed to 
lowering the age to 18. The percentage 
becomes progressively higher for those 
in the older age groups. 

Although the 18th District of Illinois 
is basically conservative, nearly 60 per- 
cent of its citizens polled feel that wage, 
price, and credit controls should be im- 
posed as a means for combating infla- 
tion. This indicates vividly to me that 
the inflation issue is of paramount im- 
portance on the domestic front. 

We in Congress have certainly got to 
be doing a better job of holding down 
Federal spending as our contribution to 
this effort. Over the last several days the 
actions of the majority have certainly 
not been directed toward this goal. 

I am pleased to report that the vast 
majority of the responses from my dis- 
trict are in support of the proposal which 
I introduced in 1966 to tie future social 
security benefits to the cost of living 
index. This proposition, as you recall, 
was incorporated in the recently passed 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 

On the issue of the Federal Govern- 
ment subsidizing incomes, the vote was 
55 percent against such a move and 37 
percent in favor. On the specific ques- 
tion of whether Americans fully under- 
stand President Nixon's welfare reform 
proposal, it is quite obvious they do not 
understand it, as indicated by their nega- 
tive vote of over 77 percent. While I 
had intended to support the original pro- 
posal which was designed to get persons 
off the welfare rolls and onto the work 
rolls, I was very distressed to see the 
legislation so emasculated in the House 
of Representatives, with no accounting 
for free food stamps, subsidized rental 
payments and all the other things, that 
I was forced to oppose it in the final 
analysis. At present, it looks like the bill 
will die in the Senate because of the 
many fears that have been raised. 

On the farm front, taking into ac- 
count only those returns received from 
identified farmers, I find 63.1 percent 
opposed to the present farm program, 
with 31.6 percent in favor and 5.4 per- 
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cent undecided. On the question of a 5- 
year phaseout of Federal agriculture 
support programs, I find a much nar- 
rower margin, with only 52 percent for 
such a phaseout, and 41 percent opposed. 
With the current agriculture act expir- 
ing-at the end of this year, Congress 
will have to enact new legislation some- 
time before the end of the current ses- 
sion, and itis obvious from the responses 
I have had thus far that the agricul- 
tural community wants some changes 
made. 

Finally, it would appear that my con- 
stituents are wholeheartedly in favor of 
a constitutional amendment I introduced 
several years ago calling for the reap- 
pointment and reconfirmation of all Fed- 
eral judges every 10 or 15 years, with a 
whopping 85.4 percent in favor and only 
9.2 percent against. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the composite 
results of the questionnaire at this point 
in the RECORD: 


[In percent] 
1. Do you think President Nixon has 


charted a good course for ending the war 
in Viet Nam? 


2. Do you specifically favor the President’s 
decision to wipe out the enemy sanctuaries 
in Cambodia? 


3. Do you favor continuation of draft de- 
ferments for college students? 


4. Should wage, price and credit controls 
be imposed across the board to stop inflation? 


6. Do you favor the automatic increase or 
decrease of social security benefits to reflect 
changes in the consumer price index? 


7. Do you think the Federal Government 
should subsidize families where the wages of 
fathers working full-time are below the pov- 
erty level? 


8. Do you feel you fully understand Presi- 
dent Nixon’s proposal for welfare reform? 


9. Should present farm programs be con- 
tinued as they are? 


10. Would you favor a five-year phase-out 
of Federal agriculture support programs? 
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11. Do you think that all Federal judges 
now receiving lifetime appointments should 
be limited to a 10 or 15-year term that would 
require reappointment and reconfirmation at 
the end of that term? 


SENIORITY IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man CHARLES VANIK and I intend to offer 
an amendment to the upcoming Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act which, if passed, 
would put the House on record in favor 
of a change in the seniority system. Our 
amendment would modify the Rules of 
the House to provide explicitly that the 
chairman of each standing committee 
“need not be the member with the long- 
est consecutive service on the commit- 
tee.” 

The Rules of the House are now silent 
on the matter of seniority. Our amend- 
ment would break this silence, and indi- 
cate to the American people and to the 
informal Democratic and Republican 
committees now considering reforms in 
the seniority system that the House 
stands ready to modify the way it selects 
its committee chairmen. 

I include a statement explaining our 
proposed amendment at this point in the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMEN CHARLES A. 
VANIK AND HENRY REUSS ON SENIORITY IN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 27, 
1970 
We believe the time has come for the 

House of Representatives to declare that the 
threadbare old principle of seniority for 
picking committee chairmen is a luxury the 
Nation can no longer afford. Whichever party 
controls Congress, that party owes it to the 
Nation to present committee chairmen who 
represent the views of the majority party, 
and of whom that party can be proud. Length 
of service on the committee is surely an 
important consideration, but it should no 
longer be the sole consideration. 

Accordingly, when the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970 comes before the 
House in July, we intend to offer an amend- 
ment adding the following underlined lan- 
guage to the present Rule X of the House of 
Representatives: 

“At the commencement of each Congress, 
the House shall elect as chairman of each 
Standing committee one of the Members 
thereof, who need not be the Member with 
the longest consecutive service on the. Com- 
mittee; ...” (Rule X, Section 3, Rules of 
the House of Representatives) 

If adopted, this would be an advisory man- 
date from the whole House to whichever party 
is in the majority next January that senior- 
ity is not to be the sole determinant in the 
selection of committee chairmen. It leaves 
it to each party to determine its own method 
of selection—for example, by vote of the 
party caucus, with nominations from the 
Speaker-elect or from the floor, or each com- 
mittee could select its own chairman. The 
possibilities are many. 

These: questions can and should be de- 
cided by each party, drawing on the up- 
coming reports of the Democratic Committee 
on Organization headed by Representative 
Julia Butler Hansen (D-Wash.) and the Re- 
publican Task Force on Seniority headed by 
Representative Barber Conable (R-N.Y). 
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What is vital, however, is that the House 
give some assurance to the American people 
now that the seniority system will be 
changed. It is not enough for Members to tell 
the people that committees are considering 
the issue and that a decision will be made 
after November. 

The public has an interest in this, too. It 
has a right to know how Members stand. The 
issue of seniority is too important. to be re- 
garded as solely an internal party matter. 


SP4C. W. ROBERT FRIZZELL: -AN 
UNHERALDED MILITARY SUCCESS 
STORY 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent years, it has become fashionable in 
some circles to criticize, deride, and heap 
scorn upon our Armed Forces. These crit- 
ics look for opportunities to find fault 
with the military, so that they can show 
what an inhuman and bureaucratic in- 
stitution it is. These attacks and ensuing 
controversy are given full and often 
sympathetic coverage by much of the 
national news media. 

Regrettably, too little is said of the good 
deeds and human success stories found 
among our Nation’s defenders. Contrary 
to the statements of America’s profes- 
sional critics, our professional soldiers 
are doing their best to defend our coun- 
try against its enemies. These men are 
motivated by patriotism of the highest 
order to commit their lives to service to 
America. Those of us who have been in 
the Armed Forces know, that in addition 
to the hardships, there are many re- 
warding experiences to be founc in the 
service. 

The two letters which follow tell a very 
touching, human success story. They 
tell of a man who realistically faced up 
to his own limitations and handicaps, 
and, with the help of friends such as my 
thoughtful constituent Alan C. Day, and 
much hard work on his own part, suc- 
cessfully overcame those handicaps. 
Sp4c. W. Robert Frizzell did not have 
the world handed to him, like so many 
people do. He has had to work hard for 
his success, and deserves commendation 
for it. As the two letters show, Sergeant 
Rees is a professional soldier who obvi- 
ously is interested in and devoted to his 
work. The sergeant to his credit, and 
better than most critics of the military, 
really understands human nature. My 
constituent, Alan C. Day, by his acts and 
on the record, has put them to shame. 

In these times when the doubters re- 
ceive so much attention, we would do well 
to remember men like Robert Frizzell, 
Sergeant Rees, and Alan C. Day, who are 
defending our country and the cause of 
freedom against aggression, each in his 
own way. 

The letters follow: 

Fort Drx, N.J., 
July 1, 1969. 

First SERGEANT: This letter is written in 
reference to Pvt. Frizzel and conditions that 
are prevalent to this man’s character and 
training. It is meant as an aid to you and 
your cadre and not as any referral to pref- 
erence cr influence in his relationship to 
your control. 

I have been his field first since his arrival 
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in the reception station up and to gradua- 
tion, I-have spent considerable time inter- 
viewing and counseling this man. He entered 
the army finally after trying unsuccessfully 
to enlist for a period of ten years. His mental 
category was the block in his earlier at- 
tempts. As you can see by his records, this 
man barely passed all phases of basic train- 
ing. It took considerable effort on the part 
of all my field cadre to bring this man 
through. 

The point I am trying to make here is that 
this man (31 years of age) is probably the 
most respectful and courteous member of 
this cycle. He fully realized his failings and 
inadequacies, and continually strived to 
understand and learn. He studied many 
hours on his own and practiced all of the 
performance requirements every possible 
chance. He volunteered many times to act as 
demonstrator so that he would have more on 
the spot corrections and be able to perform 
all his requirements. 

At first he was the target of many laughs 
and ridicules on the part of trainees and 
cadre alike. But after both parties realized 
his seriousness and intent, they got fully 
behind him and aided him on many occa- 
sions and spent a lot of their free time 
assisting him. I have put through many 
trainees, but as a Drill Sgt., I feel that the 
greatest satisfaction I have experienced was 
this man’s successful. completion of basic 
training. He is very slow to grasp things, does 
not always understand his mission and does 
many things awkwardly. But overshadowing 
all of this is his great pride in himself that 
he has attained something in his life worth- 
while. He takes the job of being a good 
soldier seriously, something today that is 
taken lightly. Also his realization that he 
belongs to something that requires hard 
work and training has given him cause to 
keep learning and trying to improve himself. 
The most prized possession he owns or has 
ever owned, is his Army uniform. On those 
basis’ I recommended this man for promotion 
to E-2, which he receiyed. I am sure with 
proper supervision and some understanding, 
you will be equally proud of this man, as I, 
and all of the company are, at the end of his 
tour of duty with your organization. 

Sincerely, 
S. Sgt. WARREN D. REES. 
ConTOoOCOOK, N.H., 
April 19, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I met this young man 
ten years ago by chance and I took an interest 
in him. He has been a state charge all his 
life with no parents or family, withdrawn 
and somewhat handicapped due to his back- 
ground but basically a kind, good person 
and somehow I was determined to help him 
in some small way. He is here now for a few 
days before being shipped out to Viet Nam, 
for which I am sorry to see him go over 
there but I wanted to call this man to your 
attention and also am enclosing a xerox 
copy’ of a letter his drill sergeant gave him 
after his basic training. I think the sergeant’s 
letter should be in the Congressional Record. 
We read every day about how bad the mili- 
tary is, well I think everybody should have 
a chance to read this sergeant's letter as I 
think it is the most personal and touching 
letter I have read in a long time and the 
sergeant should be commended as he is truly 
a credit to the military and should restore 
one’s faith, if it is needed, in the kind of 
leadership we have in our armed services. 

Sincerely, 
ALAN C. Day. 


CHARTER SERVICES 


(Mr. FRIEDEL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day, the White House released a state- 
ment of international aviation policy, 
carefully formulated on the basis of a 
review begun 12 months ago by a distin- 
guished interagency committee. One of 
the major points in this statement is that 
for the first time, the executive branch 
has officially recognized that, and I quote, 
“charter services are a most valuable 
component of the international air trans- 
portation system, and they should be en- 
couraged.” 

We in the Congress recognized this fact 
about a decade ago when we passed legis- 
lation enabling the CAB to certificate the 
U.S. supplemental air carriers, and again 
in 1968 when we passed legislation per- 
mitting inclusive tour charters, so this 
statement merely reaffirms our faith in 
low cost air transportation via charters. 
There is, however, a cloud on the horizon 
in the form of Economic Draft Regula- 
tion No. 183, released by the CAB on 
May 8. This regulation, if adopted, 
would substantially restrict the availabil- 
ity of charters by limiting the frequency 
of charter flights, by limiting the per- 
missible size of chartering organizations, 
and by other more indirect methods. 
Even contemplating such proposals at 
this time flies in the face of the policy 
statement, and I would urge the CAB to 
postpone further consideration of these 
regulatory changes until Congress has 
had the opportunity to review the policy 
statement and act upon it. 

The policies followed by the United 
States with regard to international air 
transportation have been fixed by a study 
conducted in 1963—that is, until June 
22—when the White House released a new 
policy statement based on the results of 
a study begun last August. A primary 
point of the new policy is that the Unit- 
ed States take an affirmative role in the 
development of charter services, a major 
change from the 1963 statement which 
did not even mention charters. One of 
the ways the policy statement antici- 
pates that this can be done is through 
“additional uniformity and simplifica- 
tion of charter rules.” These rules are, 
as you know, promulgated by the CAB 
and, at best, they are difficult to under- 
stand. Nevertheless, on May 8, the CAB 
proposed new regulations that would vir- 
tually strangle the charter market by 
such measures as prohibiting charters to 
any organization with more than 20,000 
members and controlling the frequency 
of charter flights. Rules such as this 
would never appear to be justified but 
they are particularly inappropriate at 
this time because they directly contra- 
dict a newly announced U.S. policy. I 
again respectfully suggest that the CAB 
delay any further consideration of these 
and similar rule proposals until both it 
and the Congress have had time to eval- 
uate the new policy. 

Without charters, millions of U.S. cit- 
izens would be unable to travel by air. 
Without charters, hundreds of thousands 
of Europeans would never see this coun- 
try. Without charters, many of the air- 
lift needs of the military would go un- 
met. The Congress has consistently rec- 
ognized this, and we, in fact, created a 
class of air carriers—the U.S. supple- 
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mentals—to serve as charter specialists. 
On July 22, our views were reaffirmed 
by the White House which announced a 
new U.S. international air transporta- 
tion policy encouraging the development 
of charter services with minimum re- 
strictions and giving charter services by 
US. carriers the full protection of the 
U.S. flag. This policy is, however, under- 
cut by proposed regulations announced 
by the CAB last May in EDR-183, regu- 
lations which, if adopted, would limit 
the frequency of charter flights and 
make it extremely difficult for most 
organizations, and thereby most people, 
to qualify for charter flights. In view of 
the new policy, and in consideration of 
the Presidential request that this new 
policy provide. guidance to all branches 
of the Government in dealing with inter- 
national aviation problems, I would urge 
the CAB to suspend its proposals and 
to examine, in concert with us, the new 
directions in which this policy leads. 


BEHIND THE WHEEL OF EVERY 
50TH CAR 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, over 
the past year I have inserted into the 
Recorp a number of articles about the 
appalling slaughter which is taking place 
on our highways. While national atten- 
tion and interest have been focused on 
the war in Vietnam, the highways have 
become a battleground far more deadly 
than Vietnam. It seems that almost daily 
indignant speeches are given and indig- 
nant articles are written about the 
slaughter in Vietnam. Yet how seldom do 
we hear the cries of indignation about 
the murder and mayhem on our roads, 
streets, and highways? 

The Christian Science Monitor on 
June 25 began a 10-part series on high- 
way safety with an article on drunken 
drivers, and the estimated 28,000 people 
@ year they are killing. My view of Amer- 
ica’s reaction to the horrible death, dis- 
figurement, and destruction of resources 
on our streets, is well summarized by a 
quote from the article: 

Since the beginning of this century, traffic 
accidents have killed more than 1.7 million 
people—more than the combined death toll 
of all military personnel in every major war 
from the American Revolution to Vietnam. 


I commend this thought-provoking ar- 
ticle to the attention of my colleagues: 


BEHIND THE WHEEL OF Every 50TH CAR 
(By Guy Halverson) 


Cxicaco.—It’s a bad one, all right,” the 
grimfaced police officer next to me said as 
we skidded to a stop alongside the twisted 
automobile. Chunks of jagged broken glass 
lay scattered across the freeway. “Ten to one 
says liquor was a factor,” he shrugged. “It 
usually is.” 

Ahead of us were the red and white flash- 
ing lights of squad cars and a fire truck, 
the vehicles silhouetted starkly against the 
dark Albuquerque sky. Four men in white, 
carrying a large respirator, were jumping from 
an ambulance and running down a steep 
hillside. 

For Deputy Chief M. Fred Johnson, a 35- 
year veteran of the Albuquerque, N.M., Police 
Department, as well as this reporter, what we 
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witnessed that chill April night at the inter- 
change of I-40 and I-25 was an unforgettable 
and heartbreaking scene. 

The driver of the smashed vehicle—in his 
early 20’s—had been observed by a police 
spotter hurtling in and out of traffic along 
the crowded New Mexico freeway at speeds 
approaching 100 miles an hour. As he sought 
to maneuver the sharp interchange, he lost 
control, jumped a deep ravine, and rolled 
onto a completely new section of freeway in 
front of a stream of cars before being hurled 
through a side door and down an embank- 
ment. 

Almost miraculously, no other cars had be- 
come involved. 


LIQUOR NEVER MENTIONED 


Despite interviews by reporters with police 
and relatives, neither of the next day’s local 
newspaper reports mentioned alcohol. Yet 
the grim fact was that the young driver— 
who had narrowly missed smashing into other 
cars—had been drinking heavily prior to the 
accident. Moreover, he had been driving with- 
out a valid operator’s license. 

That gloomy, wind-swept night in Albu- 
querque could hardly be called unusual. 
Throughout the nation, law-enforcement 
officials could recount thousands of similar 
episodes—grim records of single- and multi- 
ple-vehicle collisions. 

There was the Texas family killed in a 
head-on collision with a drunk driver one 
Sunday morning in 1969. And the Wisconsin 
mother and her eight-year-old son killed this 
year in front of their home when they were 
returning from a concert. And the three peo- 
ple killed in Louisiana not so long ago when 
a pickup truck driven by a problem drinker 
crossed a dividing line and smashed into 
them head-on. 

The United States is in the midst of an 
undeclared—and almost unrecognized—war 
in which its highways have been turned into 
a virtual battleground. Here a small group 
of social and problem drinkers are yearly kill- 
ing up to 28,000 people, causing 800,000 acci- 
dents, and accounting for economic losses 
conservatively estimated at between $7 and 
$8 billion. 

Many insurance companies are being 
forced to tighten automobile underwriting 
and to post sizable rate increases because of 
mounting highway losses involving drinking 
drivers. 


“HIGHWAY COMMANDOS” IN MILLIONS 


No one knows how many of these “high- 
Way commandos” there are. But they number 
in the millions, Allstate Insurance Company 
estimates that 1 out of every 50 cars coming 
at you on the highway is driven by a drunk 
driver. One prominent police-science expert 
more conservatively figures one out of every 
90 cars, 

Traditional sanctions are not halting these 
highway Killers. They drive with or without 
a license, despite radio and TV warnings, 
despite fines and jail sentences. 

According to Dr. Robert F. Borkenstein, 
chairman of the Department of Forensic 
Studies at Indiana University and a leading 
expert in breath testing, there is virtually 
no place in the United States where drinking 
driving is totally prohibited. 

The neon parade of bars and package stores 
along the nation’s highways provides cor- 
roboration that auto-oriented America—with 
its 85-90 million drinkers—too often consid- 
ers the bottle and the throttle acceptable 
companions. 

In most states, indeed, statutory defini- 
tions of what constitutes “intoxicated driv- 
ing” remain at dangerously liberal levels. 


WRONG WAY ONTO THE FREEWAY 


Jan, an honor student, only shortly grad- 
uated from the University of Oklahoma, ac- 
cepted a date on Thanksgiving Day, 1967. 
Carefully belted into the seats of her com. 
panion’s new, low sports car, the two young 
people were suddenly struck by a large pickup 
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truck coming the wrong way on a freeway 
exit. Jan was killed. 

The pickup driver was drunk, an uncapped 
liquor bottle on the seat beside him, He had 
repeatedly lost his driver’s license and was 
without auto insurance. 

“Tve experienced tragedy many times in 
my family, but this was surely the shock of 
my life,” the girl’s aunt, who had raised her 
from a child, told me. “It was so unneces- 
sary, so senseless. It could have been pre- 
vented.” 

Since the beginning of this century, traf- 
fic accidents have killed more than 1.7 mil- 
lion people—more than the combined death 
toll of all military personnel in every major 
war from the American Revolution to Viet- 
nam. During the past five years alone, the 
highway roster included at least 134,000 men, 
women, and children, according to National 
Safety Council estimates. 

The toll continues. About 150 people a 
day. 
The strong correlation between highway 
deaths and liquor has never really been 
hidden to researchers. “We have received a 
communication containing the history of 25 
alcohol-related accidents occurring to auto- 
mobile wagons,” an article in the 1904 Quar- 
terly Journal of Inebriety, noted. “Fifteen 
persons occupying these wagons were killed 
outright, five more died two days later... . 
Fourteen persons were injured, some seri- 
ously. A careful inquiry showed that in 19 
of these accidents, the drivers had used 
spirits within an hour or more of the dis- 
aster... .” 


ESTIMATES VARY WIDELY 


Back in 1946 the National Safety Council 
estimated that drunk drivers triggered about 
18 percent of all fatal accidents. Today, in 
1970, one out of every two highway deaths is 
attributed to liquor. That astonishing figure 
may well even be higher. Some authorities, 
in fact, fear that it may be as high as 70 
percent of all fatalities: 

One recent study undertaken by the State 
Laboratory of Hygiene and the University of 
Wisconsin’s Department of Preventive Med- 
icine suggests that almost two-thirds of 
Wisconsin drivers killed in traffic accidents 
were under the influence of alcohol at the 
time. Equally as ominous, the report (based 
on blood samples taken from 507 drivers 
killed between February, 1968, and May, 
1969) indicates that alcohol is a factor in 
56 percent of all fatal accidents involving 
young people under 18. 

Many law-enforcement departments, more- 
over, such as the State of Washington De- 
Partment of Motor Vehicles, have clearly 
established that there is a high correlation 
between individuals who drive while drink- 
ing and those who use drugs, 

“We're deeply concerned about the role 
of the drinking driver,” says Willard Howell, 
director of the Office of Alcohol Countermeas- 
ures in the U.S, Department of Transporta- 
tion. Mr. Howell’s anguish is widely shared 
among safety experts. Ronald H. Parsons, 
stocky Sheriff of Kent County, Mich. (en- 
compassing Grand Rapids) told me he 
thought alcohol was probably a factor in 
between 50 and 60 percent of all fatalities 
handled by his department. 


PICTURE “BLEAK AND DISMAL” 


In New Orleans, where the 1969 death toll 
of 108 fatalities was the highest since 1929, 
Dudley Andry, director of the Metropolitan 
New Orleans Safety Council, admits being 
depressed by the constantly spiraling statis- 
tics. “The picture here is bleak and dismal,” 
he said one day in late March of this year. 
On the small table in front of him was a 
chronological rundown of fatalities in- New 
Orleans for the past year. 

The hefty volume resembled a telephone 
directory in size. 

“Look at them,” he said quietly, deep an- 
guish mirrored on his face. 
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“January, 1969, a white male doctor, 8:15 
p.m., alcohol blood concentration .10 per- 
cent.” 

“22-year-old woman, alcohol concentration, 
-12 percent.” 

He flipped the page. 

“White male, age 54, killed by liquor.” 

“How do we stop it?” 

How do we stop it? 

The research that has gone into this 10- 
part series indicates that it is not being 
stopped largely because the American public 
remains puzzlingly apathetic. That apathy 
is apparent at every level of society. 

Despite an imaginative $18 million pro- 
gram under way at the Department of Trans- 
portation (to be discussed in a subsequent 
article), there is virtually no long-range, 
coordinated federal and state program to deal 
with the drunk driver. Leadership from 
Washington is desperately lacking. 


LOCAL PROBLEMS ABOUND 


Despite two landmark laws—the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966 and the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966—Con- 
gress continues to spend little for highway 
safety. 

Indeed, while Congress authorized some 
$267 million for the first three years of the 
National Safety Act, only $92 million has 
been released for obligation, according to the 
National Safety Council. At least 40 safety 
bills have been passed in the last few years, 
but none of them has received adequate 
financing. 

State and local community programs fare 
no better. The liquor industry in many states 
is quietly sabotaging legislative efforts to en- 
act legislation aimed at drunken drivers. In 
over two dozen states it’s possible to renew 
drivers’ licenses by mail. The safety council 
of one major Southern town of over 300,000 
people is operating on a shoestring budget 
out of an office that reminds one of the dreary 
setting for a 1940's private detective film. 
The punitive legal approach in most com- 
munities is strictly out of the 1940's, too. 
Fines and license revocations seldom deter 
problem drinkers, who desperately need clin- 
ical or therapeutic aid. 

Paradoxically, courts and juries are loath 
to convict known drunk drivers, even when 
the evidence is overwhelming. One magis- 
trate north of Seattle often deliberately de- 
fers findings on drunk-driver cases so that 
a lesser charge can be given. (This practice 
has triggered the ire of the Washington State 
Patrol.) 
~ Out of one group of 1,000 drivers in Cali- 
fornia who killed someone while driving un- 
der the influence of liquor, only one-fourth 
receive felony convictions for drunk driving. 
Less than 5 percent ever went to jail. 

Last year a Midland, Mich., woman, whose 
car was hit by a drunken driver while driv- 
ing along an interstate highway, found on 
checking state records that he had garnered 
five previous convictions for drunk driving 
and had rung up an extra 15 points against 
his record within a two-year period. At his 
last trial—the one involving the Midland 
woman—the judge fined the drunken driver 
only 830, plus $70 court costs and suspended 
his license for 90 days, the woman told me. 
(The license suspension was subsequently ex- 
tended to one year by the Michigan Secretary 
of State.) 

State motor vehicle licensing record sys- 
tems are too often tangled monstrosities. 
Recordings of sentences, fines, and license 
revocations are either not entered at all, en- 
tered erroneously, or disappear through pe- 
culiar circumstances at a later time. Indeed, 
the lack of effective coordination within and 
between the records people of the different 
states is matched only by the deep-seated 
rivalries and lack of coordination between 
many of the highway safety specialists and 
alcoholism-teratment experts themselves. 
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“NONRECORD” CLEARS EXECUTIVE 


Several years ago a highly respected, $20,- 
000-a-year Midwest executive with a well- 
known corporation ran his rented car off a 
30-foot enbankment on a California express- 
way. He was arrested and booked for driving 
while intoxicated. He engaged a lawyer at an 
extremely high fee. The lawyer had the case 
delayed until such time as it would be 
cleared from the docket. Within three 
months the whole episode had been forgotten 
with no record of the accident. 

This reporter's research indicates there 
are thousands of “nonrecords.” 

Law-enforcement departments—too often 
understrengthened, underpaid, overworked— 
frankly concede that they find less and less 
time to deal with highway safety, especially 
now that “rising crime” is so firmly etched 
in the public consciousness (even though 
serious crime statistics lag far behind motor- 
vehicle accident statistics) . 

In one major Texas city I spent an eve- 
ning “riding shotgun” with an officer who 
admitted that in over a year of patrolling a 
beat (in the area of heaviest concentration 
of bars in that city) he had not given out 
one ticket for drunk driving. He was no ex- 
ception. I found that true almost every- 
where I went—Los Angeles, Dallas, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C. 

NO NATIONAL PROGRAM EXISTS 

Most experts say one reason the drunk 
driver is not being curbed is that there is as 
yet no realistic hard-headed attack on alco- 
holism in the U.S., such as has been the case 
in most European countries. Until the deeper 
question of alcoholism is attacked, new po- 
lice equipment, stiffer court sentences, and 
millions of license revocations won’t really 
resolve the problem. 

The Monitor has learned through a De- 
partment of ortation source that a 
confidential special task force report on high- 
way safety prepared for the President has 
severely criticized the entire punitive ap- 
proach in dealing with the drunk drivers. 
This is a conclusion shared by most rehabili- 
tation experts. 

Testimony last year before a special sub- 
committee on alcoholism and narcotics, 
headed up by Iowa Sen. Harold Hughes (him- 
self a reformed alcoholic), clearly indicated 
that there is no comprehensive federal pro- 
gram in this area, even though the United 
States now leads the world in the number of 
alcoholics. 

The entire federal expenditure in the al- 
coholism treatment area is estimated at a 
minuscule $4 million annually. 

Compare that $4 million to the estimated 
$8.2 billion in tax revenue that government at 
all levels—local, state, federal—collects from 
the sale of alcoholic beverages. 

Compare that $4 million to the $7 to $8 
billion in economic losses caused on Ameri- 
can highways annually by drinking drivers. 

“NO SAFETY CONSTITUENCY” 

“There just is no highway safety constitu- 
ency," laments Howard Pyle, president of the 
National Safety Council. Mr. Pyle, leaning 
back in a chair in his large office at NSC head- 
quarters in Chicago, recalls that in his four 
years as governor of Arizona, back in the 
1950's, only one person ever bothered to come 
into his office to discuss road safety. And 
until the recently stepped-up advertising 
campaign against drunk drivers by the coun- 
cil and private insurance companies. Mr. 
Pyle doubts that the situation had changed 
very much. 

Mr. Pyle concedes that the NSC has been 
trying to get a coordinated national attack 
against drunk drivers under way for “about 
three years.” He says, “We thought we would 
be stronger if we had widespread support. 
But the only major group that we've been 
able to get with us so far is the American 
Medical Association, 
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“Ninety million Americans drink—and they 
just don’t like the privilege abridged. That’s 
what you call a constituency in reverse.” 


MINE SAFETY LAW NOT 
BEING ENFORCED 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, 6 months ago the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act was signed 
by the President. The safety features of 
the new law became effective on April 1, 
1970. Following the tragedy at Farming- 
ton, W. Va., which took the lives of 78 
coal miners, the Nation demanded ac- 
tion to protect those who dig out the 
coal in America’s most hazardous occu- 
pation. A new public policy was given 
effect in the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act. 

It is tragic that this new act is not 
being enforced in a proper fashion by 
the Bureau of Mines. I have written the 
following letter to the President to un- 
derline serious deficiencies in the en- 
forcement of the law: 

JUNE 26, 1970. 
Hon, RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Since the safety pro- 
visions of the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act went into effect on April 1, more 
coal miners have been killed than during a 
comparable period last year. It is clear that 
these deaths are the result of a failure by 
the Bureau of Mines to enforce the law. 

I appeal to you as the Chief Executive, 
sharing my concern for law and order, to see 
that the letter and the spirit of the law are 
enforced. I appeal to you to give positive 
meaning to your eloquent support of coal 
mine safety, in your special message to the 
Congress on March 4, 1969, when you 50 
well stated: “Acceptance of the possibility of 
death in the mines has become almost as 
much a part of the job as the tools and the 
tunnels. The time has come to replace this 
fatalism with hope by substituting action for 
words. Castrophes in the coal mines are not 
inevitable. They can be prevented, and they 
must be prevented.” 

I appeal to you to end the “benign neglect” 
which has apparently gripped those charged 
with enforcing the mine safety law. The coal 
miners of the nation are once again trapped 
by the system, as the goal of production out- 
weighs protection. The one agency charged 
with protecting the public interest has lost 
its backbone, its will, and even brushes aside 
its express authority granted by Congress to 
protect those human beings who labor in the 
coal pits of the nation. 

Perhaps the most flagrant violation of the 
law which Congress passed and you signed on 
December 30, 1969, is the requirement for one 
spot inspection per week of coal mines with a 
history of hazardous conditions. This provi- 
sion covers some 200 mines throughout the 
nation, but instead of 200 inspections per 
week since the safety provisions became ef- 
fective, there have been an average of scarcely 
20 per week. Coal miners have gone to their 
deaths in many uninspected mines. The rec- 
ord of injuries is mounting. 

As a Representative of one of the largest 
coal-producing counties in the nation, I can 
report to you that the coal miners in my area 
are angry, restless and bitter over this benign 
neglect. Their hopes were raised after the 
Farmington disaster of November 20, 1968, 
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when a shocked nation demanded that posi- 
tive steps must be taken to protect those 
working in the mines. The Congress acted, 
and declared as national public policy that 
“the first priority and concern of all in the 
coal mining industry must be the health and 
safety of its most precious resource—the 
miner.” 

Please, Mr. President, don't iet this danger- 
ous situation get completely out of hand. 
The rumblings of revolt in the coal fields are 
real. Right now the coal industry is mount- 
ing heavy pressure to revise and weaken the 
law in order to put even greater emphasis on 
production rather than protection. The Bu- 
reau of Mines has adopted a posture of com- 
plete neutrality, bending to the pressure for 
production instead of aggressively moving to 
enforce the law and protect the miners who 
have little voice. 

In this crisis, it is my feeling that only 
the President of the United States can effec- 
tively step in and insist that the law be 
enforced for the protection of the coal mi- 
ners of the nation. When you signed the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act on 
December 30, 1969, you stated: “It repre- 
sents a crucially needed step forward in the 
protection of America’s coal miners.” Nearly 
150,000 coal miners throughout the nation 
eagerly await your decision. 

Sincerely, 
Ken HECHLER. 


WE HAVE CHOSEN THE WAY OF 
ATHENS 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and to include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it was an honor for me to be 
present last Saturday afternoon, June 
27 at the dedication of the new McGhee 
Hall residential unit on the banks of the 
Ohio River at the Green Acres Center 
for the Mentally Retarded. The hall is 
named in honor of Mrs. O. W. “Sadie” 
McGhee, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Green Acres, who has worked 
many long hours to make this dream 
come true. 

The main speaker on the program was 
West Virginia’s mental health director, 
Dr. Mildred Mitchell-Bateman. She very 
aptly pointed out that in choosing the 
“way of Athens,” we like the Athenians 
have considered the physical body, re- 
gardless of its handicaps, as “the temple 
of the soul.” 

The dedication of McGhee Hall in re- 
ality exemplifies the dedication which 
many devoted people like Sadie McGhee 
have shown. These loyal individuals 
worked closely together to overcome red 
tape, frustration, lack of funds and 
countless other obstacles so that they 
might provide the highest quality of care 
for the handicapped of the area. 

The list of hard-working individuals 
and organizations who worked to bring 
this dream to reality is a long one, and I 
will not attempt to name all of those who 
took part. But we should not overlook 
the many hours of free time donated by 
Steelworkers Local No. 40, the Beverly 
Hills Women’s Club, the Huntington 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Junior 
Women’s Club, the Pilot Club, the Cabell 
County Board of Education; and the 
Cabell, Mason, ~and Wayne County 
Courts. 
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In addition to the article in the June 28 
issue of the Huntington, W. Va., Herald- 
Advertiser concerning this ceremony, I 
would also like tọ include an item which 
appeared in the June 29 New York Times 
concerning the shortage in funds for 
mental health centers. This Congress 
must be alert to the serious needs in this 
area. 


[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald- 
Examiner, June 28, 1970] 


GREEN ACRES CENTER DEDICATES “MCGHEE 
HALL” 


“We have chosen the way of Athens,” West 
Virginia Mental Health Director Mildred 
Mitchell-Bateman declared Saturday as she 
dedicated the new McGhee Hall residential 
unit at the Green Acres Center for the 
Mentally Retarded at Lesage. 

Dr. Bateman explained her remark by 
pointing out that the people of Sparta “man- 
aged to find ways of doing away with their 
handicapped people.” On the other hand, 
she noted, the Athenians considered the 
physical body, regardless of its handicaps, as 
the temple of the soul, and they developed 
ways to care for their handicapped. Thus, 
she said “We have chosen the way of Athens 
in developing facilities such as Green Acres.” 

A crowd of nearly 200 turned out in 
threatening weather for the dedication of 
the new unit, named in honor of Mrs. O. W. 
McGhee, chairman of the Green Acres board 
of directors and a leader in the development 
of the center. 

Mrs. McGhee declared, “This is the most 
wonderful day of my life. It’s like going 
downstairs on Christmas morning and find- 
ing on the Christmas tree the gift you've 
dreamed of having for so many years.” 

While visibly touched and pleased with 
the new McGhee Hall, Mrs. McGhee noted 
that much remains to be accomplished in 
the development of Green Acres. “We must 
have the will to set out bodly on this ven- 
ture,” she said. “This is only the first step, 
the first chord of a symphony.” 

Dr. Bateman was introduced by Dr. Allen 
Blumberg, former coordinator for the West 
Virginia Commission on Mental Retarda- 
tion and another of the key figures in the 
establishment of Green Acres. The Green 
Acres board voted June 17 to recognize his 
contribution to the program by naming the 
new administration building in his honor. 

Also speaking during the brief ceremony 
was David H. McGinnis, former chairman of 
the Green Acres board, who stressed that 
Green Acres was a community effort, point- 
ing out the many organizations and individ- 
uals in the area which have made the cen- 
ter a reality. 

Dr. Bateman too stressed the role of the 
community. “The state has planned well and 
we have a good foundation on which to 
build,” she said, noting that the programs 
for the mentally ill and mentally retarded 
will proceed, however, “only to the extent 
that volunteers such as those who have built 
Green Acres make these plans work.” 

She pointed out the many frustrations and 
the massive amounts of work that go into 
the development of such facilities. Holding 
her hand above her head, she remarked, “I'll 
bet if we assembled all the papers that have 
gone into developing Green Acres alone, the 
stack would be this high.” On the other 
hand, she said “It’s all worth while. It’s worth 
all that needs to be done.” 

Dr. Blumberg presented her with a serving 
tray manufactured by the Green Acres work- 
shop, commenting: “You can use this for the 
next stack of papers for Green Acres.” 

The center currently is serving more than 
90 mentally retarded children and young 
adults in several programs geared to their 
various needs and capacities. 

The invocation was given by Rev. B. R. 
Kincaid, pastor of the Wesleyan Church at 
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Lesage, and the benediction by Rev. E. E. 
Frye, pastor of the Rock of Ages Baptist 
Church of Guyandotte. 

The Pilot Club of Huntington served re- 
freshments during the open house following 
the dedication ceremonies. 


[From the New York Times, June 29, 1970] 


Sixty-Two MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS, BUILT 
OR EXPANDED WITH FEDERAL APPROVAL, FACE 
DENIAL OF PROMISED FUNDS 


(By Sandra Blakeslee) 


Citizens’ groups interested in mental 
health in 100 communities around the coun- 
try are waiting in suspense to hear from the 
Federal Government in the next few days 
whether years of painstaking work will end 
in disappointment. 

Each community has either just built a 
new neighborhood mental health center or 
has made plans to expand an existing one. 
Each ‘has had its project approved for staffing 
funds by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Each has raised the necessary match- 
ing local money. 

But interviews with local and Federal of- 
ficials in recent days have disclosed that 
only 38 of the projects will receive the prom- 
ised Federal grants. 

The 62 others, the Government has de- 
cided, will be left to dispose of what they 
have done as best they can. In some cases 
that will mean abandoning the projects al- 
together. 

The financial dilemma facing these com- 
munity groups and the officials in Wash- 
ington who encouraged them demonstrates 
the complexities and frustration at a time of 
economic fluctuation. 


TWO FEDERAL POLICIES 


It is Federal policy to promote local initia- 
tives. It is also Federal policy to hold down 
Government spending. The new mental 
health projects were caught in between. 

One of them, the Raritan Bay Mental 
Health Center at Perth Amboy, N.J., has gen- 
erated wide community approval. 

“We have had every community action 
group going supporting us on this thing,” 
said Dr. Robert P. Nenno, interim director of 
the center. “We've covered every angle we 
could think of in terms of supplying the men- 
tal health needs of the people in the commu- 
nity.” 

The new center, constructed at Federal ex- 
pense and meant to serve 200,000 people from 
South Amboy, Woodbridge and Cartaret as 
well as Perth Amboy, has taken four years to 
plan, Dr. Nenno said. 

The center is to provide a day hospital pro- 
gram; two classrooms for disturbed children; 
a children’s clinic; an adult clinic; clinic for 
drug addicts and alcoholism; six poverty- 
area centers; a 24-bed inpatient ward at a 
nearby hospital; a 24-hour crisis walkin 
clinic; a crisis intervention telephone serv- 
ice; an aftercare clinic for patients released 
from state mental hospitals, and family plan- 
ning, immuniztaion and prenatal care serv- 
ices. 

$592,000 IN LOCAL FUNDS 


The price to the community for these men- 
tal health services is $592,000 for the first 
year. The money has been raised. Some people 
have been hired, others have been promised 
jobs. But now the Federal contribution, 
$808,000, is in doubt. 

“We're in the ridiculous and disgraceful po- 
sition of having a building and maybe not be- 
ing given the operating money that was 
promised,” said George Otlowski, supervisor 
of Middlesex County. 

If the Raritan Bay Mental Health Center 
does not get the Federal grant, Mr. Otlowski 
said, the new two-story building with its pol- 
ished halls and brick facade may be turned 
over to the police for use as a training acad- 
emy. 
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How did all this happen? According to of- 
ficials at. the National Institute of Mental 
Health and at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the answer is a case 
study in the pull and haul of Federal budget- 
makin; 


g. 

In the fiscal year 1970, which ends to- 
morrow, the mental health institute was al- 
located about $47.5-million in staffing grants 
to mete out to both continuing centers that 
had been guaranteed aid and to new or ex- 
panding centers that had only been prom- 
ised aid. After the continuing programs 
were accommodated, $19.3-million was left. 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY FIVE NEW REQUESTS 


During the fiscal year, 125 new grant re- 
quests were made and approved by a re- 
viewing committee at the institute. The 
committee considered only whether the com- 
munity projects were ready to get under way. 

But the $19.3-million would fund only 63 
of these projects. To pay for all 125, the in- 
stitute said, an additional $20-million would 
have been necessary. In the past the extra 
money might have been advanced from the 
next fiscal budget, but this time no funds 
were available. 

Of the 63 projects that will be funded, 25 
have already been notified. Thus 38 “win- 
ners” and 62 “losers” are still waiting to be 
told. 

According to officials at the institute, de- 
cisions on which projects would receive funds 
were based on such factors as participation 
in model cities programs (affiliated centers 
were given priority) and need as determined 
by state recommendations. An attempt was 
made to give each state at least one grant, 
Officials said. Politics, they said, played no 
part in the choices. 

In his 1971 budget message last January, 
President Nixon asked for no new construc- 
tion funds for community mental health 
centers but he did request $60.1-million for 
staffing grants. 

Thus at first glance it would seem that 
the institute had money in the new fiscal 
budget to pay for new staffing grants. But 
that is not the case. The funds will go to 
continuing programs, which the institute is 
obligated to support. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS 


As another complicating factor, Congress 
has amended the Community Mental Health 
Act to authorize increased spending (As dis- 
tinct from appropriating increased funds) 
for construction and staffing of neighborhood 
mental health centers. 

Despite the tight budget, institute officials 
say, Congress has thus encouraged communi- 
ties to keep planning, building and expand- 
ing mental health centers, 

The authorized funds have not and may 
not ever come through, the officials say, but 
they are now obligated to make provisions 
for grants at the new, more expensive levels. 

President Nixon, as he signed the legisla- 
tion last March, voiced reservations, saying 
he thought that it would raise false hopes 
and that Congress could not be expected to 
appropriate the authorized funds. 

The President's budget request of $60.1- 
million is now before committees in both the 
House and Senate. Informed sources at the 
institute are hopeful that Congress will in- 
crease their appropriations despite the Presi- 
dent's objections. 

But what Congress appropriates and what 
the Bureau of the Budget ultimately al- 
locates, they say, may be two quite different 
figures. 

Meanwhile, in Perth Amboy. and presum- 
ably other communities awaiting word on the 
fate of their mental health projects, suspense 
is beginning to be colored by bitterness. 

“It is quasi-criminal,” Mr. Otlowski said, 
“to give people this kind of hope, to put up 
the building and then have it stand there like 
some monument for pigeons.” 
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THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday night proved to 
be one of the most enjoyable evenings I 
have ever experienced, attending the 
West Virginia State convention of the 
Izaak Walton League in Huntington. We 
were treated to a brilliant address by 
Robert. L. Herbst, national executive di- 
rector of the Izaak Walton League, the 
text of which follows, Also are the news 
articles on Saturday’s meetings which 
appeared in the Huntington, W. Va., Her- 
ald-Advertiser: 


THE FUTURE OF HUMANITY 
(Address by Robert L. Herbst) 


The decade of the 1960’s was really the 
“decade of space”. We proudly landed men 
on the moon and brought them safely back. 
This planet visited another. Now, we are en- 
tering a new decade—perhaps the most im- 
portant decade in the history of man. The 
1970's will be a decade of “Environmental 
Decision”. Either this nation, and indeed 
the world, makes a total commitment to 
maintain and improve our quality of life, 
or we will go the way of poverty, degradation, 
and decay—threatening the existence of the 
human race itself. I would strongly empha- 
size that whether or not the 1970's are 
named “The decade of environmental deci- 
sion” makes no difference—It will be! 

The future of humanity will rest on the 
interest and action of man to provide a 
quality environment. 

Listen to this challenge: Let us today fo- 
cus our attention on man’s beginning—and 
the obligations that have been entrusted to 
our race. 

The very first sentence of the bible states 
“In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth”. 

Yes, we have been given the earth and 
its riches. We have been given dominion over 
these riches and charged as wise stewards of 
the earth—the sea—and all living things. I 
would like to share with you the definition 
of Stewardship as written by Robert Hatch. 


STEWARDSHIP 


“The earth is the Lord's, says the Psalmist, 
and all that therein is. The trackless for- 
ests, the rivers that wind across our conti- 
nent, the marsh lands, the prairies and the 
deserts—all were made by Him. 

“Man did not create the riches that are 
spread before him. All of these have been 
loaned to him as a trust. None of it really 
belongs to him. His days are as grass and 
when the span of life is over he is the owner 
of nothing on earth. For a time he is called 
to be a steward of the riches of the earth 
leaving them as a goodly inheritance to his 
children. He is given dominion over the 
works of his Creator, but such dominion is 
a frightening responsibility. One look at a 
dust bowl, cr at a poisoned stream, or a 
landscape blackened by fire shows how grave 
the responsibility can be. 

“Conservation teaches the principles of 
wise stewardship. It counsels foresight in 
place of selfishness, vision in place of greed, 
reverence in place of destructiveness, Con- 
servation involves concern for other genera- 
tions. It sees beyond the immediate and the 
temporary. It takes into consideration not 
only our own generation, but future genera- 
tions as well. It recognizes the rights of 
people who are not yet born, citizens who 
will inherit this land a thousand years from 
now. It reminds us that they too have 
the right to enjoy what we enjoy, to profit 
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from the same things, to be inspired by 
them as we are inspired and to love them 
as we love them today. Conservation is de- 
signed to preserve the riches of the earth for 
human happiness and welfare to the end of 
time.” 

Natural resources are the foundation of 
our world economy and provide us with much 
of our recreation. The manner in which we 
develop, protect and use our natural re- 
sources is extremely important. The well- 
being of our citizens and our standard of liv- 
ing is directly involved. 

To put it bluntly: Our standard of living 
can be no higher than the standard of our 
natural resources. 

Natural resources supplies are, for the most 
part, on the decrease. Add to this factor an 
expanding population, modern and more 
rapid means of transportation, increasing in- 
come, leisure time and development of new 
natural resource uses. It is obvious that the 
demands on our natural resources are ac- 
celerating at an alarming rate. 

The competition of conflicting demands is 
also evident. The inherent controversy in 
land and water use is illustrated in Minne- 
sota’s Boundary Waters Canoe Area; in The 
Everglades; in the proposed Voyageurs Na- 
tional Park; in the Redwoods; in Big Walnut 
Valley; the Cascades, the Allagash; the Wild 
Rivers; by the timber industries need for 
increased supplies for the future; by the 
mounting pressures occasioned by water use; 
new mineral discoveries; space technology; 
and the advent of machinery that can go 
anywhere. 

I have found the interest in natural re- 
sources intense, the demands for their use 
heavy and accelerating, and the need for a 
proper balance of use consistent with a mini- 
mum of adverse effects critical. 

In the past, as you well realize, our pred- 
ecessors and ourselves have been careless 
with the care of our natural resources. We 
have excessively harvested much of our 
forest land; we have thoughtlessly burned 
our grass, brush, and forest areas; we have 
slaughtered some of our wildlife species, sev- 
eral to the point of extinction; we have 
tendered the care of our soils poorly, which 
in some cases had led to economic disaster; 
we have wasted our water and in many cases 
disposed of it with no thought of future con- 
sequences; we have mined and left areas in 
scenic ruination; we have left litter here, 
there and everywhere; we have painted our 
name and other priceless information on 
rock formations, bridges, statues, etc. 

I would like to cite a few misuses of our 
environment to illustrate our lack of con- 
cern: 

1. Litter & unsightliness is a national dis- 
grace—an “ugly blot” on our landscape. We 
thoughtlessly leave our garbage next to roads, 
scatter pop bottles on our beaches, leave 
wrappers here and there and everywhere, 
shoot up highway markers, scribble our 
name and other priceless information on 
rock formations, carve love notes on trees, 
ete. 

Specifically: 

Litter—Caused by Ness Family—Careless- 
ness! Selfish-ness! Malicious-ness!—costs to 
pick up one-half billion dollars a year. 

At Yellowstone Park—Visitors managed to 
upset the natural mechanism of geysers. 
Park rangers even went so far as to sweep up 
pebbles so there would be no more to throw 
into the geyser. But, without pebbles, the 
blacktop path was torn up by visitors and 
the fragments tossed into the geyser. 

At Moran Point in the Grand Canyon—Ad- 
venturesome teenagers, dangling precariously 
from ropes, painted their names in foot and 
a half high letters. They paid $150 in fines. 
But, it cost you and I (also known as the 
taxpayer) far more to erase the damage. 

Quinalt Indians Close Beach Strip in 
Northern Washington because of the litter 
and misuse of the area by the public. 
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Along 90 miles of Chicago Freeway— 
Cleanup yielded 50 dead animals in one 
month alone. Among the animals picked up 
were several crates of chickens and a sack of 
kittens. 

In Texas—Highway officials listed the fol- 
lowing oddities picked up along roadsides: A 
transistor radio (playing); a loaded revolver; 
a fully-equipped doctor’s satchel; a case of 
beer; a trombone and an artificial leg. Some- 
body really had a party! 

2. Water—Look what we have done to our 
water! Our State of Minnesota is an ex- 
ample: Minnesota, the “land of sky blue wa- 
ters’ is water rich. But are we? In recent 
history over 3,000 of Minnesota’s lakes have 
disappeared, approximately 100,000 pot holes 
have been drained and over ten million 
acres of land has received some form of drain- 
age from 50,000 miles of drainage ditches. 
The Mississippi River is laden with sicken- 
ing pollution, famed Lake Minnetonka is now 
green, and the largest fresh water lake in the 
world—Lake Superior—is starting to show 
effects from waste disposal. 

Just Recentiy—Many fish in the Rhine 
River system in Europe turned up dead from 
chemical pollution. 

Permanent closing of Chicago Beaches by 
the summer of 1971 is a possibility because 
of increasing pollution on Lake Michigan. 

According to the World Health Organiza- 
tion, one of every four hospital beds through- 
out the world is occupied by a patient suf- 
fering from a water or filth borne disease. 
(Medical News August 1, 1969) 

Only one of seven in the world today enjoys 
water from a faucet. 

3. Chemical Pollution.—The chemical field 
is certainly one where our technical ability 
is overshadowing our foresight. Many chemi- 
cals are on the market and in use today for 
which environmental effects are unknown or 
little known. 

The case against the “hard herbicide and 
pesticides” is strong. Thousands of pages, 
research, testimony, and examples show that 
the trend is one of “poisoning” our earth. 
It is true that many of these chemicals have 
been beneficial and in some cases been pro- 
claimed “Miracles.” But it’s also true that 
they remain toxic for many years and post 
critical environmental implications. Even 
Penguins at the South Pole are carrying DDT 
in their bodies. 

This generation is the first in history to 
have radioactive strontium 90 in their bones, 
DDT in their fat, asbestos in their lungs, and 
radioactive iodine in their thyroids. 

4. Land Filling—Is a creeping destruction 
of all estuarine areas in the United States. It 
is a practice that results in pollution, fisher- 
ies effects, wildlife habitat destruction, ero- 
sion of aesthetic values, etc. One example is 
the bay and estuaries of California: One 
fourth has been filled in during the past 100 
years. 

5. Air Pollution.—Has become a serious 
problem not only in individual areas but 
throughout the United States. This problem 
is affecting our Nation’s health, airline 
safety, and many other values. One example 
of the fact that high concentrations of air 
pollution are affecting health and human life 
is in New York City. According to “Pennsyl- 
vania Health—Summer of 1969” in November 
of 1953 between 160 and 220 excess deaths 
were attributed to pollution. In 1963 more 
than 400 excess deaths reportedly took place 
during a 15-day period of extremely high 
pollution levels. In London, England thou- 
sands of deaths have been attributed to air 
pollution. 

6. Solid Waste.—The comment that we 
may become knee deep in garbage is not too 
far fetched. Every day—each of us generates 
about 414 pounds of solid waste. This means 
something like 800,000,000 to a bilion 
pounds a day in the United States—and the 
future will hold a considerable increase. 

It is true—man holds the fate, and future 
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benefits, of all resources in his hand. Which, 
in turn, means he controls the future of his 
own race. 

An example of this responsibility can be 
illustrated by the bottle I hold in my hand. I 
hold enough tree seeds to reforest 40 acres— 
in other words, I am holding the potential of 
a 40-acre forest in my hand—just as we hold 
the future of all resources in our hands. This 
potential forest, as the seeds would sprout 
and grow into mature trees, can provide 
many things for us, It might provide one or 
several forest products (and there are over 
5,000); it might control erosion; it might 
provide food and cover for wildlife; it might 
store precious water; it might provide many 
recreational opportunities; and it will be 
esthetically beautiful. All, if we do what?— 
Practice conservation! 

Conservation today can be defined as “the 
wise use of our total environment of which 
we are an integral part”. In order to main- 
tain and increase the benefits from our 
natural resource supply, we must continuallly 
identify problems and accelerate our con- 
servation efforts. 

During these times of unprecedented 
change, it has become increasingly apparent 
that man must have a greater understand- 
ing of his environment. Technology has out- 
paced man’s understanding of environmental 
implications, his cleverness and greed has 
grown faster than his wisdom. Our preoccu- 
pation with material gain, and our American 
obsession with dollar returns is too often at 
the expense of our outdoor heritage. We have 
radically altered the face of our earth both 
quantitatively and qualitatively. 

If we are to coexist in our environment 
rather than exist, we must gain an under- 
standing and an appreciation of our environ- 
ment. 

Looking to the future, I would conclude 
that the natural resource challenges con- 
fronting us are, in a very real sense, fright- 
ening to contemplate. We cannot afford a 
selfish, narrow field of vision. We simply 
cannot afford to be wrong. It is my conviction 
that the future of humanity itself is at stake. 

The greatest crisis of our time is to be 
found in our environment. It is to be found 
in the quality of our environment—or in the 
lack of it. And the greatest challenge of to- 
day is to confront the crisis. And to do some- 
thing about it—Right now! 

Our job is to get across to every man, 
woman and child that conservation is not 
a superficial something involving shooting a 
duck or catching a fish. Conservation is not 
something out there—outside the cities—out 
in the rural areas. 

Conservation concerns, in addition to rural 
areas, go to the very heart of our cities. 
Conservation is concerned with the slums, 
the ghettos, the islands of despair in our 
metropolitan areas. 

The broad conservation concern is the 
ecological ethic—man and his interrelation- 
ships with his environment. We have been 
saying that conservation is the wise manage- 
ment of our natural resources. But we must 
say more! 

We must insist that conservation is the 
wise management of our total environment. 
And we must insist that the root of environ- 
mental concern; the root of activation long 
past due—the root of action is in conserva- 
tion education. 

What has education to do with conserva- 
tion? Everything! 

How can a child know the joy of fishing, 
or swimming, or boating when he is con- 
fronted by a Mississippi River, laden with 
sickening pollution? What yardstick does he 
acquire to measure wholesomeness, and 
cleanness, and purity and clarity when he 
must contemplate the blackness of man’s 
effluents? 

How can a child know the exhilaration 
of blue sky and sunlight and good health 
when the heavens are shrouded with smog, 
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when his very world is closed in by gloom in 
the air and in his lungs? 

How can a child know that the roof over his 
head, the metal in his set of wheels, the 
plastics of his possessions—the very food and 
fiber which determines the level of the qual- 
ity of his life. How can he know these things 
are the by-products of natural resources when 
he is fenced in by freeways and concrete and 
steel. 

How can the youngster know, when urban 
planning takes place with no consideration 
for open space, with saving the small wood- 
land ... with saving the marsh? ... how can 
he know a feeling for the earth, or for the 
song of a bird, when built into our suburbs 
the identical conditions we flee from when 
we leave the heartland of metropolis. How 
can he become a conservation-minded adult 
when we fail to provide a good example. How 
can he be a steward if we are not. 

And to compound our problems, we are 
confronted by a population explosion on 
this planet which is staggering in its impli- 
cations: 

Every minute of every day—24 hours 
around the clock—we lose 3 to 5 acres of 
green space to highways, shopping centers, 
housing, factories, urban spread ... anda 
good share of this green space is representa- 
tive of some of the most productive land— 
land which produces our food and fiber 
and our outdoor recreation—in the United 
States. 

We can see the enormity of the problem 
when we look at the cold statistics. 

(1) Thousands of years were required to 
produce the first billion people on earth, 

(2) The second billion people took about 
75 years to produce. 

(3) The third billion was reached in 1960 
after only 35 years. 

(4) The fourth billion will appear on this 
planet in only 7 years. 

(5) By the year 2000, according to United 
Nation's census experts, we will have doubled 
our present population—and the population 
of this earth will probably exceed 7 billion! 

In other words, today’s population which 
was taken since the beginning of time— 
will double in 30 more years. 

With these types of pressures and needs 
it holds that we must do everything possible 
to conserve and properly develop all elements 
of our environment. 

However, it seems that four environmental 
areas call for special attention at the present 
time. 

I, Water.—The vital resource which is the 
basis of all life: This earth has been blessed 
with an abundance of water. The world’s 
total supply of water has been estimated to 
be about 322 million cubic miles. The same 
glass of water we drink today has been with 
us since the beginning of time—just used, 
reused, and a little lost in the process. We 
add no new water to our world supply. 

Despite an abundance of water in many 
forms—its distribution is not uniform and 
we are, in addition, continuing to waste and 
pollute. Not only are we a nation faced with 
the threat of thirst in some areas but we are 
losing, and will continue to lose, some of our 
other uses of water—such as recreation. 

Proper management and use is necessary 
to retain a quality supply of water for our 
generation and future generations. 

II. Improved Wildlife Resources—Game 
and fish are valued by the hunter, fisherman, 
sightseer, photographer, student, trapper and, 
in fact—all. Up-to-date game and fish man- 
agement techniques, research and enforce- 
ment of game and fish laws are essential to 
assure a continuing supply of these resources, 

A special effort is needed in this field to 
maintain and improve these resources for 
aesthetic and financial benefit to our states 
and our Nation as a whole. 

III. Urban Development and Its Effect on 
and industrial development with care to 
Natural Resources——Planned urbanization 
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minimize adverse effects on the environment 
is extremely important. With our mushroom- 
ing population, a reduced supply of natural 
resources, new uses, more free time, it holds 
that more effort will be needed to develop 
wise land and water use. 

IV. Aesthetics——The beauty of our coun- 
tryside, urban areas and metropolitan cen- 
ters is important for industry, tourism, and 
the enjoyment of life by our citizens. Pleas- 
ing architecture, proper design of roads, anti- 
litter, landscaping, preservation of open 
space, providing for outdoor recreation, and 
the controlled development of scenic areas 
are most important to our quality of life. 

Within these four critical environmental 
areas are many current crises—among the 
most important for us to place high priority 
for action on, are; 

Air and Water Pollution. 

Invasion of our Estuaries. 

Landscape Preservation and Reclamation. 

Urban Threats—Atomic Generation, Air- 
port Location, etc. 

What needs to be done—The nations of 
the world must get together on protecting 
the environment, It is vital to the security 
of all, Each nation shares with all others 
a common interest and concern for basics— 
water, air, food, fibre. 

Just this past November, a UNESCO Con- 
ference was held in San Francisco. 1972—all 
nations through the U.N. will be meeting to 
discuss our environment in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

As an example of some of the things that 
need doing, I would cite my recommenda- 
tions to the President of this country. Similar 
areas for study- and action exist in other 
countries. 

1. Federal agencies centralization needed. 
Cabinet level coordination needed, Agencies 
having dual role of promotion and regulation 
should be closely examined. (This is the 
wearing of “Two hats”.) 

2. Pesticides, herbicides and other chemical 
regulation. 

3. Urban expansion. Encouragement. of 
new cities—separate from existing. Federal 
assistance to increase mass transit and re- 
duce number of cars in use. Proper land 
and water planning—taking into account 
the need for open space in urban planning. 

4. Recognition of esthetic and ecological 
factors in public works planning. Not only 
recognition, but a heavier weighing of these 
values in the decisionmaking process. 

5. National commitment to environmental 
conservation education. All citizens need an 
understanding and an appreciation of our 
environment. “Leisure Time” education is 
important. Encouragement for the training 
of specialists in the conservation field. 

6. A system of program evaluation needs 
to be developed. 

7. Anew system to measure economic prog- 
ress is needed—a measuring stick for non- 
tangible areas. 

8. Federal role in air and water pollution— 
National and regional regulatory effort is 
needed as problems do not stop at municipal 
or state borders. 

9. Consumer protection is needed for en- 
vironmental threats. 

10. Federal appropriations: Pollution con- 
struction grants. Land and water conserva- 
tion fund. Yet, unauthorized federal recrea- 
tion areas. 

11. Mining laws need complete revamping. 

12. Airport location—Environmental ef- 
fects need close examination and weighing in 
the site selection process. 

13. Environmental technology research 
branch or agency which can set forth de- 
sirable performance parameters for all forms 
of waste treatment systems should be estab- 
lished. 

14. Tax structures for industry—environ- 
mental appreciation incentive. 

15. Agencies need to make “multiple use” 
work better. More application of technology 
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and capital investment must be applied to 
secondary demands. 

16. Joint management plans should be de- 
veloped by both federal and state agencies for 
wetlands in a state. (Other resource areas 
could also be handled similarly.) 

17. Intensify efforts to stimulate youth 
thinking and action by creating awareness 
in them individually and in their organiza- 
tions to the end that they become directly 
involved in the critical environmental is- 
sues of our time. The nation is becoming 
younger. 

18. Encouragement of states to adopt— 
flood plain zoning—lake shore zoning—pub- 
lic water use zoning. 

19. Encouragement in the area of “waste 
utilization”. 

20. Outer Continental Shelf—areas of so- 
cial and biological values need to be identi- 
fied and preserved. Shelf itself needs firm 
identification. 

21. Study and action—to provide optimum 
population levels—and location. 

I stressed that these and other areas need 
examination and action. However, in total— 
I urged the administration to develop. an 
all-out effort to maintain and improve 
quality of life for mankind. In our world as 
a whole—all governments, industries, and 
citizens need to make the decision for en- 
vironmental quality. 


IN CONCLUSION 

In the end, 

There was Earth, and it was with form and 
beauty. 

And men dwelt upon the lands of the Earth, 
the meadows and trees, and he said 

“Let us build our dwellings in this place of 
beauty." 

And he built cities and covered the Earth 
with concrete and steel. 

And the meadows were gone. 

And man said, “It is good.” 


On the second day, man looked upon the 


waters of the Earth. 

And man said, “Let us put our wastes in 
the waters that the dirt will be washed 
away.” 

And man did. 

And the waters became polluted and foul 
in their smell. 

And man said, “It is good.” 


On the third day, man looked upon the 
forests of the Earth and saw they were 
beautiful. 

And man said, “Let us cut the timber for 
our homes and grind the wood for our 
use.” 

And man did. And the lands became barren 
and the trees were gone. 

And man said, “It is good.” 


On the fourth day, man saw that animals 
were in abundance and ran in the 
fields and played in the sun, And man 
said, “Let us cage these animals for 
our amusement and kill them for our 
sport.” 

And man did. And there were no more 
animals on the face of the Earth. 

And man said, “It is good.” 


On the fifth day, man breathed the air of 
the Earth, And man said, 

“Let us dispose of our wastes into the air 
for the winds to blow them away.” 

And man did. And the air became heavy 
with dust and choked and burned. 

And man said, “It is good.” 


On the sixth day, man saw himself, and 
seeing the many languages and ton- 
gues, he feared and hated. And man 
said, “Let us build great machines 
and destroy those lest they destroy us.” 
And man built great machines and the 
Earth was fired with the rage of great 
wars. 

And man said, “It is good.” 
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On the seventh day, man rested from his 
labors and the Earth was still, for man 
no longer dwelt upon the earth. 

And it was good. 

—Kenneth Ross. 


Upper Moreland High School Pennsylvania. 

This thought, written by a high school 
lad, isn’t exactly the case as our care of natu- 
ral resources isn’t all negative. In fact, we 
have many positive conservation efforts to be 
proud of. Also, methods of using our re- 
sources such as logging, fishing, and hunting 
can be beneficial to the resource when 
properly done. 

But, again, we are reminded that individ- 
ually and collectively man is responsible for 
the condition of his own environment. And 
we are reminded that nature will react when 
natural resources are over-used. 

Is man an endangered species? Not if you 
and I become concerned and do something 
about our environment and the environ- 
ment we leave for our children and their 
children, Not if we enlist the active support 
of many others to join with us as members 
of a conservation organization such as the 
Izaak Walton League. Not if we all become 
involved and active—as good citizens of this 
United States of America. 

If we as American citizens are to continue 
our leadership in world affairs; if other na- 
tions are to continue to look to us for leader- 
ship, inspiration and hope, it holds that we 
must explore every means of conserving and 
developing our bounty. 

Looking ahead, it is essential that every 
citizen have a basic understanding of the 
natural resources, their benefits, their prob- 
lems, and the management practices needed 
for wise use, development, and protection. 
A strong and effective environmental con- 
servation education program needs to be 
carried out by our League; other conservation 
organizations; and our schools; churches; 
conservation agencies; and news media. 

Individually, and collectively, man is re- 


sponsible for the condition of his environ- 
ment. Providing a quality environment for 
our generation and future generations will 
rest on the interest of man to do so and the 
tools with which he has to do the job. 


CONSERVATION IS NOT A LAUGHING MATTER 


I recently had the opportunity to chat with 
our Wilderness Consultant-Author, Sig Ol- 
son—on “Listening Point”, the object of one 
of his outstanding books. As we reminisced 
about conservation matters, Sig related that 
he had once been called a member of the 
“daffodil set of conservationists”. 

As conservationists, we have sometimes 
been called: “Old ladies with tennis shoes”; 
“Extremists”; “Doom predictors”; “Purists”; 
“Puddy Duddies”; “Overly concerned”; 
“cricket chasers”; “butterfly chasers”; etc. 

But, are we? I think not! Reflect for a mo- 
ment on what has and is happening to our 
natural resources—our woods—water—wild- 
life—soil—and air. We have radically altered 
the face of our earth both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

World population will double in 25-30 
years. 

Forestry experts predict a doubling of de- 
mand for wood fiber in the United States by 
the year 2000. Apply this pressure and other 
uses of forests to a forest 34 the acreage of 
what it was when the white man first came. 

Water experts guess that the needs for 
water will triple by the year 2000. Apply this 
pressure to a resource which is constantly be- 
ing reduced in quality. 

Outdoor Recreation demands will probably 
quadruple by the year 2000. 

Food needs for increased population will 
accelerate at an alarming rate. Presently, 34 
of the world’s population exist on nutrition- 
ally inadequate diets. It appears that this 
problem will become increasingly acute in 
the years ahead. 
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Air—Cough! Cough! We presently replace 
only 60% of the oxygen in the United States 
that we use. Some scientists have made dire 
predictions for the human race if present 
trend continues. 

We are in trouble and the name callers and 
the sleepers had better wake up—or they 
won't I say, thank God for the Izaak Walton 
League, other conservation groups, and the 
individuals that are concerned for the future 
of humanity. 

What bothers me and many others is— 
those that are blind or indifferent. 

As a nation, we have just recently landed 
men on the moon. This is a feat we are all 
proud of. This goal has cost our nation bil- 
lions of dollars. Compare our Space expendi- 
tures to our Conservation expenditures. 

Our Space Program has had many benefits. 
However, now that we have reached the moon, 
it appears to be an environment not con- 
ducive to the type of life as we know it. I 
don't foresee many of our people moving to 
the moon. Most of us and future generations 
will stay here on earth. 

Now, couldn’t we harness this same type 
of emphasis, this same type of technical 
ability, this same type of expenditure, this 
same type of national pride to solve the 
conservation problems of the place where 
we do live—the earth’s environment? 

Couldn't we who have been given dominion 
and superior intelligence over this earth take 
care of the resources we are dependent on 
jor our existence? 

We must have the spirit of “Environ- 
mental Quality” in our thinking. We must 
have the “future” in our thinking, and pro- 
ceed from there. This is our challenge! This 
is our obligation! We must reach people! 

Numbers and habits of people are our 
problem. The solution to both benefits people 
and, perhaps, determines whether or not we 
will have people! 

We can’t put a glass box around the world 
and look at our planet in a pure wilderness 
condition—because people must live—eco- 
nomic progress must take place—so we will 
have to effect the environment. But, on the 
other hand, these effects must be minimal 
because, in a sense, the world really is 
enclosed by a box and we are on the inside. 
All the resources we have are all we have! 

What is the Izaak Walton League doing to 
preserve our environment? 


PLENTY 


Weve had thousands of projects to better 
outdoor America. Let’s just review a few of 
our recent activities: 

Increased Anti-Litter program. 

Co-Petitioner to ban DDT—Wisconsin., 

Legal suit in Washington, D.C. to de- 
certify DDT. 

Law Suit to stop mining in Boundary 
Waters Canoe Area of Northern Minnesota. 

Legal efforts in Maryland on Wetland filing 
leading to wetlands legislation. 

Effort to stop wetland destruction in New 
Jersey. 

Hunt America Time Program, 

New T.V. Film (60 T.V, Stations). 

Appearances by self and others throughout 
United States on radio, TV and before hun- 
dreds of meetings on conservation, I’ve been 
from one corner of the United States to the 
other. From the school to the Izaak Walton 
League chapter to the radio mike to the 
White House to the ears of many citizens, 
public officials, media people, etc. 

Youth education. School information 
sheets in the works and proposed education 
study. Assist in development of conservation 
legislation. 

Citizens’ Crusade Clean Water (Increased 
appropriation from $214 million to $800 
million. 

Fishing Pier-Los Angeles. 

Conservation-Education 
several states. 

Work with Boy Scouts of America to de- 
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velop their 1971 Good Turn Project on Con- 
servation. 

New brochures on major issues. Plan on 
several new general type-color for the League. 

Air hearing testimony throughout the 
Nation. 

Analysis of major resource areas such as 
the Bridger and Monongahela National 
Forests. 

Setting aside of important conservation 
areas (Hennepin Canal-Illinois, Goose Lake 
Prairie—Ilinois, Wildlife Area—Los Angeles.) 

Work to save wildlife such as Purple Fever 
Project in Kansas. 

Regular mailings to officers, state presi- 
dents, etc. 

Considerable work with national maga- 
zines, news media, etc. 

Testimony in many conservation bills such 
as Golden Eagle Passport, appropriations, 
timber supply act, and state legislation. 

United States broken into five regions for 
League work. (Will hire two regional repre- 
sentatives this year.) 

Work with groups such as Kiwanis Inter- 
national to develop Conservation Act. 

Encouragement of churches to become in- 
volved in environmental issues. 

Task Force member St. Croix River dona- 
tion. 

Financial condition improved—1969 saw 
surplus of income over expenses, 

Membership up. 

Thousands of mailings to students and 
teachers on conservation. 

Advisor to White House. 

Conservation is on the move! The Izaak 
Walton League is on the move! 

Let’s shift gears and keep moving to pro- 
vide a quality of life for our generation and 
future generations. 

Thank you, 
ROBERT L., HERBST. 
Say OUR SURVIVAL IS AT STAKE: LEAGUE 
To Acr ON RESOLUTIONS URGING ENVI- 
RONMENT PROTECTION 


Noting that “conservation today involves a 
new, impelling dimension—the very ques- 
tion of survival,” the Resolutions Commit- 
tee of the West Virginia Division of the Izaak 
Walton League this afternoon will present 
resolutions dealing with environmental is- 
sues ranging from the supersonic transport 
to Ohio River pollution and from birth con- 
trol to severance taxes. 

Some of the major proposed resolutions on 
which the delegates will vote: 

That the West Virginia Legislature adopt 
legislation creating a severance tax on na- 
tural resources, especially on coal; that a por- 
tion of such monies be earmarked for the 
purchase of mineral rights relevant to the 
Dolly Sods, Otter Creek and Cranberry Back 
Country areas and such rights be held in 
abeyance until such time as required for the 
Congress of the United States to adopt legis- 
lation necessary for federal purchases of such 
rights. 

That the President and the Congress de- 
clare as a failure present interstate cooper- 
ation to save the Ohio River from pollution. 
And that the Secretary of the Interior be 
empowered with all rights and funds to estab- 
lish & task force that will establish (a) water 
quality standards that provide for water that 
enhances the opportunity for water contact 
recreation, safe and palatable drinking water, 
and water that enhances the growth and re- 
production of aquatic life, and (b) assist 
local and state governments in planning and 
implementing programs of zoning and land 
acquisition so as to provide parks and other 
recreation areas and clean, attractive shore 
lines. 

That the practice of strip mining in the 
coal fields of Appalachia, and particularly 
West Virginia and eastern Kentucky, be pro- 
hibited in areas where the surface to be dis- 
turbed exceeds 20 degrees in slope. 

That the supersonic transport, the Cross- 
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Florida Barge Canal, the Salem Church Dam 
in Virginia, and similar public projects which 
result in severe environmental damage, be 
repudiated as misallocations of natural re- 
sources. 

That the nation undertake scientific re- 
search and encourage and implement the 
necessary policies, attitudes, social standards 
and pi which will ... bring about the 
stabilization of the population. 

Other resolutions deal with stricter pollu- 
tion laws, reclamation of “orphan” strip- 
mined land, greater financial support of the 
State Department of Natural Resources to 
enable it to better enforce existing laws, and 
for a program of conservation education in 
West Virginia. 

Three other resolutions deal with timber 
and the controversy over timbering practices 
in Monongahela National Forest: 

That the State Legislature recognize the 
concern of the people ... for their forest 
lands, whether it be public or private lands 
in question, and that a “Timber Manage- 
ment Practice Act” be adopted whereby ALL 
values of all the forests, including aesthetics, 
shall have equal consideration. 

That (the state’s congressional delega- 
tion), exert every effort and influence to as- 
sure the adoption of H.R. 17774 and S. 3937 
declaring wilderness status... for Dolly 
Sods, Otter Creek and the Cranberry Back 
Country (totaling some 81,000 acres in Mo- 
nongahela National Forest). 

That the West Virginia Division com- 
mends the legislators of this state for their 
evaluation of the timber management prac- 
tices on the Monongahela National Forest 
and subsequent action of a commission to 
provide a detailed study of these practices. 


NIXON'S ORDER To INCREASE PRODUCTION OF 
TIMBER UNWISE, SAYS WALTON LEADER 

The national executive director of the 
Izaak Walton League Saturday night termed 
“unwise” President Nixon’s order for in- 
creased timber production from the national 
forests of the United States. 

Addressing the 28rd annual convention of 
the West Virginia Division of the Walton 
League, meeting in Huntington, Robert L. 
Herbst urged that the President retract the 
order “and recognize that by-passing the 
people and the legislators who represent 
them can only add to any distrust that may 
exist concerning his previous commitments 
that the decade of the 70's will be one that 
sees @ reversal of the abuses to our environ- 
ment.” 

The Chicagoan noted that conservation- 
ists were able earlier to stop “a raid on our 
national forests” when the U.S. House of 
Representatives defeated “the National Tim- 
ber Supply Act” several weeks ago. He termed 
President Nixon’s order last week to increase 
timber production on the national forests “a 
means of circumventing the victory won by 
conservationists and the public just a few 
short weeks ago.” 

He hailed the West Virginia Division’s 

battle against. excessive timbering practices 
on Monongahela National. Forest, particu- 
larly clearcutting. “We feel that only true 
multiple use of our public lands can resolve 
the controversy that exists, not only in West 
Virginia but throughout the public lands 
domain across this country.” 
, Mr. Herbst also discussed strip mining, say- 
ing: “The devastation that is taking place 
on Appalachia’s beautiful mountain slopes 
isan environmental tragedy. It is a blight on 
the conscience of our society for as we, the 
people, place more demands for cheaper elec- 
tricity we somehow excuse ourselves from 
the ravages that it takes to supply this 
luxury. We are, in effect, destroying a beauti- 
ful region and rendering unto its inhabitants 
an environment unfit for human beings.” 

Mr. Herbst praised West Virginia for its 
recent strip mine legislation, however, term- 
ing it one of the strongest in the nation, He 
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said the Walton League will discuss strip 

during its national convention and 
will ask that the permissible degree of slope 
be reduced for contour mining. “We feel this 
will lead to the prohibition of strip mining 
on steep mountain slopes—and this, in our 
opinion, is the only answer to the present 
intolerable situation.” 

Discussing the Ohio River, he said: “The 
time has come for us to call a spade, a spade. 
The Ohio is a filthy river .. . in one instance 
it has been rated as the most polluted river 
in our nation . .. this trend of pollution 
must be stopped. It can be stopped if some 
of the states that are now dragging their feet 
will exert more effort to crack down on pol- 
luters and stop pollution at its source. 
‘Flushing’ our waste on downstream is not 
the answer—our neighbors do not appreciate 
this so-called remedy.” 

Also addressing Saturday evening's ban- 
quet session was Ira S. Latimer, director of 
the West Virginia Department of Natural 
Resources. Discussing the controversy over 
“even aged management’’—clearcutting—of 
forest lands, Mr. Latimer said the procedure 
“should be used only as one of many tools 
of modern forest management.” Conserva- 
tionists are opposing clearcutting on the 
Monongahela as the primary timber harvest- 
ing policy. 

Mr. Latimer also noted that clearcutting is 
not being undertaken on state-owned forests. 
“This rumor is false,” he declared. “A state 
forest timber management plan is now being 
completed but it includes even age manage- 
ment only as a tool.” 

Noting the problem of coal interests own- 
ing the mineral rights under national forest 
lands, he said he strongly favors acquisition 
by the U.S. Forest Service of mineral rights 
in the forests. 

Turning to the water pollution problem, 
Mr. Latimer said his Water Resources Divi- 
sion—hampered by a limited staff—is doing 
an outstanding job. “A primary objective 
before the next session of the State Legisla- 
ture will be to seek additional funding so 
we can doa better job in this field.” 

He termed as West Virginia’s three major 
water pollution problems acid mine drainage, 
municipal sewage, and the industrial waste 
in the lower Kanawha Basin. 

Serving as master of ceremonies at the 
banquet was Grover C. “Zip” Little Jr. of 
Kenova, national vice president of the 
League. 

Entertainment was provided by the Ceredo- 
Kenova High School Dixieland Band, directed 
by Charles Oshel. 


CONTROL OF TEXTILE AND 
APPAREL IMPORTS 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I was pleased last week to 
hear the testimony of Secretary of Com- 
merce Stans before the Ways and Means 
Committee endorsing the principles of 
H.R. 16920, the bill to provide for rea- 
sonable controls of textile and apparel 
imports into the United States. 

For the last 18 months, I have been 
privileged to observe the patient and de- 
termined efforts by President Nixon and 
Secretary Stans to negotiate an orderly 

extile import policy which would halt 
the eroding away of jobs in this major 
American industry. I wish to comment 
upon the sincerity of these efforts and 
to assure the Congress of President. Nix- 
on’s personal commitment to a fair solu- 
tion of the textile import problem. He is 
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to be commended for his understanding 
of the massive threat involved in this 
issue and for his perseverance toward 
achieving voluntary agreements without 
the necessity for legislation. The break- 
down of the long negotiations announc- 
ed last week is in no way a failure of ef- 
fort upon the part of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

During the past 2 months, I have 
concluded that the possibility of ac- 
ceptable agreements was unlikely. Re- 
grettable as this may be, we must now 
enact legislation providing reasonable 
protection for our domestic industry. 

The growth of textile imports into the 
United States from low-wage-rate coun- 
tries in Asia during the past 3 years is 
alarming and poses a threat we must 
meet. 

Mr. Stans concluded in his testimony 
to the committee that without the pass- 
age of import quota legislation, he fore- 
sees an even greater flood of imports. The 
warning is clear and the hour is late. 
In a rare coalition of support for any 
single measure, considerably more than 
a majority of the Members of the House 
have joined with Congressman WILBUR 
Mitts in cosponsoring H.R. 16920. It is 
my hope that this measure can be 
brought to the floor within the near fu- 
ture so that the Congress can now work 
rr will on this urgently needed legisla- 

on. 


FOURTH OF JULY LETTER FROM A 
MARINE IN VIETNAM 


(Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina 
asked and was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and to inelude extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, we hear much in the news 
about Southeast Asia and our country’s 
involvement in that part of the world. 
As the Fourth of July, the anniversary 
of our country’s independence, ap- 
proaches, I would like to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter I have 
received from one of my constituents 
serving with the ist Marine Division 
in Vietnam, ist Sgt. C. L. Waldrep of 
Gastonia, N.C., shares his thoughts on 
patriotism: 


Fourth of July—the birth of America! 
What does this mean to you, Mr. Citizen? 
Do you love and appreciate your country and 
know what it represents, or are you one of 
the many pragamatists, interested only in 
your own self-gain? Think about it! 

Our forefathers had a firm and unyielding 
belief in God and in the intrinsic worth of 
the individual. Through hardship and even 
death they defended these principles and 
passed down their heritage to our present 
generation. They offered their prayers and 
lives for a better future America, an America 
blessed by God where every man would have 
dignity and proudly echo the voice of free- 
dom and democracy. 

On this Fourth of July, commemorative of 
so much that is American, I, one citizen 
among millions, dedicate myself to the ideals 
and freedoms for which America stands. My 
faith in America and her future is the same 
as was espoused two hundred years ago. I 
live in a truly great country and am for- 
tunate to wear the uniform of one of its 
defenders. My profession may speak for it- 
self but it does not express how I feel about 
America. I am an active supporter of 
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patriotism. By patriotism I define a love for 
and a loyalty towards America, a determina- 
tion to protect its interests and a devotion 
to its welfare. Patriotism is a challenge which 
calls all to her ranks who would call them- 
selves Americans. At times, patriotism has 
demanded great sacrifice on the part of those 
who accept its definition. No sacrifice, how- 
ever, is too great for this country! 

As a citizen of this nation, under God, I 
have enjoyed privileges which are priceless. 
Sometimes I have taken them for granted, be- 
cause they were given to me at birth. Seeing 
the misery of people in other countries, how- 
ever, has reminded me how lucky I am to be 
an American. All over the world men are 
dying for these freedoms. America has assisted 
several countries in this end, As patriotism 
requires me to love my country and protect 
its interests whenever and wherever is deemed 
appropriate in the best judgment of its 
elected leaders, I am a loyal subject. I believe 
in the democratic process and in the wisdom 
of our elected officials and leaders. 

On this Fourth of July, my life revolves 
around my God, my country, my family, and 
my Marine Corps—and in that order. I ask 
of you today to reflect on what has meaning 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
C. L. WALDREP. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. PEPPER (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for July 2 through July 
16, on account of official business as U.S. 
adviser to Arms Control Conference and 
to attend SALT meetings and confer 
with U.S. representative at Paris Peace 
Conference. 

Mr, Denney (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for June 29 through 
June 30, on account of official business 
as member of House Committee on 
Crime conducting hearings in New York. 

Mr. Frey (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through July 9, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Hastincs (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), through July 9, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Bartnc (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Carey (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for today and balance of week, 
on account of family illness. 

Mr, Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for today and Tuesday, 
June 30, on account of official business. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), through 
July 13, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hanna, for 30 minutes, on June 30. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Dennis) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, for 20 min- 
utes, on June 29. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, to- 
day. 
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Mr. ScHADEBERG, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Micuet, for 15 minutes, today. aoe 
aes HALPERN, for 5 minutes, on June 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cray) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include there- 
in extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Reuss, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. PHILBIN, to revise and extend his 
remarks with respect to the conference 
reports agreed to today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Dennis), and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. McEwen. 

Mr, PELLY. 

Mr. Rostson in two instances. 

Mr. BELCHER in two instances. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. CARTER in three instances. 

Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Scott. 

Mr. WINN. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. RHODES. 

Mr. Bos WILSON, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. ZWACH. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mrs. Rew of Illinois. 

Mrs. Dwver in three instances, 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr. Kinc in two instances. 

Mr. Horton. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. 

Mr. Crane in two instances. 

Mr. BLACKBURN İN four instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr, LUKENS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. FOREMAN. 

Mr. MIzELL in two instances. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM in five instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Cray) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. 

Mr. RARICK. 

Mr. PoDELL. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. CABELL in two instances. 

Mr, Couexan in five instances. 

Mr. PIcKLE in five instances. 

Mr. Rovysat in five instances. 

Mr. Fxioop in five instances. 

Mr. Manon in two instances. 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Enwarps of California in two in- 


Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. WOLFF, 

Mr. O'Hara in two instances. 
Mr. Drees in four instances. 
Mr. Cray in six instances. 
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Mr. Founratn in two instances, 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 
Mr. Hounecate in two instances, 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


Bills and joint resolutions of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table, and under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

8.737. An act for the relief of Konrad 
Ludwig Staudinger; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 783. An act for the relief of Mrs. Wanda 
Martens; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.1187. An act for the relief of Marcos 
Rojos Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.1628. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Western Interstate Nuclear 
Compact, and related purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2514. An act for the relief of Arline 
Loader and Maurice Loader; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2661. An act for the relief of Kathryn 
Talbot; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.2916. An act to establish the Plymouth- 
Provincetown Celebration Commission; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3122. An act to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the Southern 
Division of the Southern District of Missis- 
sippi at Gulfport, Miss.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S.3167. An act for the relief of Kimoko 
Ann Duke; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.3212. An act for the relief of Curtis 
Nolan Reed; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8.3263. An act for the relief of Maria Pie- 
rotti Lenci; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

S. 3265. An act for the relief of Mrs. Anita 
Ordillas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3364, An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Raul Jose Bruno Martorell y Fernandez 
(Jorge R. Martorell); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3461. An act for the relief of Dr. Amado 
G. Chanco, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

5.3675. An act for the relief of Ming 
Chang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3994. An act for the relief of ist Sgt. 
Albert F. Thompson, U.S. Army (retired); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to consent to 
and enter into the Mid-Atlantic States Air 
Pollution Control Compact, creating the 
Mid-Atlantic States Air Pollution Control 
Commission as an intergovernmental, Fed- 
eral-State agency; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to extend 
the reporting date of the National Commis- 
sion on Consumer Finance; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
EKuncek; 

H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of John 
Thomas Cosby, Jr.; 

H.R. 2315. An act for the relief of Jose- 
fina Policar Abutan Fuliar; 
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H.R. 3348. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden; 

H.R. 3908, An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth B. Borgnino; 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the an- 
nual report to Congress as to the adminis- 
trative settlement of personal property 
claims of military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees; 

H.R. 4247. An act to amend section 2734 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary concerned to make partial 
payments on certain claims which are certi- 
fied to Congress and to provide equivalent 
authority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of title 
10 and section 715 of title 32, United States 
Code; 

H.R. 4574. An act to provide for the ad- 
mission to the United States of certain in- 
habitants of the Bonin Islands; 

H.R, 8512. An act to suspend for a tempo- 
rary period the import duty on L-Dopa; 

H.R. 12941. An act to authorize the release 
of 4,180,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 13407. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
pact; 

H.R. 13740. An act for the relief of Kim- 
ball Bro, Lumber Co.; 

H.R. 15021. An act to authorize the relase of 
40,200,000 pounds of cobalt from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15831. An act to authorize the disposal 
of bismuth from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832. An act to authorize the disposal 
of castor oil from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15833. An act to authorize the disposal 
of acid grade fluorspar from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15835. An act to authorize the disposal 
of magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15836. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type A, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile. 

H.R. 15837, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type B, chemical grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. An act to authorize the disposal 
of shellac from the national stockpile. 

H.R. 15839. An act to authorize the disposal 
of tungsten from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289. An act to authorize the disposal 
of natural Ceylon amorphous lump graphite 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16291. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16292. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of corundum from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16295. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural battery grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R. 16297. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of molybdenum from the national 
stockpile; 

H.R. 17399. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 1259. Joint resolution to extend 
the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to July 30, 1970. 
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BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee did on June 26, 1970, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 3908. For the relief of Elizabeth B. 
Borgnino; 

H.R. 8512. To suspend for a temporary pe- 
riod the import duty on L-Dopa; and 

H.J. Res. 1259. To extend the effectiveness 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950 to 
June 80, 1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 30, 1970, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2155. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations and 
Housing), transmitting notice of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of certain 
facilities projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Air National Guard, pursuant to the 
provisions of 10 U.S.C, 2233a(1); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2156. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report of 
the final conclusion of judicial proceedings in 
Docket No. 266, The Pueblo de Acoma, plain- 
tiff v. The United States of America, defend- 
ant, pursuant to the porvisions of the Indian 
Claims Commission Act, as amended; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2157. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the costs of operating the nuclear 
merchant ship Savannah, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2158. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on improvement needed in the financial 
management system of the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, Department of the 
Interior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R, 12858 (Rept. No. 
91-1241). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1118. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 16065, a bill to amend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, as amended (Rept. 
No. 91-1242). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1119. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 16327, a bill to amend the 
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Peace Corps Act to authorize additional ap- 
propriations, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-1243) . Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Ba: and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 1238. Joint 
resolution to extend the time for the making 
of a final report by the National Commission 
on Consumer Finance (Rept. No. 91-1244). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 15118. A bill to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of Ohio 
Northern University (Rept. No. 91-1245). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1455. An act to amend section 8c(2) (A) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to pro- 
vide for marketing orders for apples produced 
in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Ilinois, and 
Ohio (Rept. No. 91-1246). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3598. An act to amend section 32(e) of 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to furnish financial assistance 
in carrying out plans for works of improve- 
ment for land conservation and utilization, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1247). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 1456. An act to amend section 8c(6) (I) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as re- 
enacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and subse- 
quent legislation, so as to permit marketing 
orders applicable to apples to provide for 
paid advertising; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1248). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture, 
H.R. 11547. A bill to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961, 
as amended, to increase the loan limitation 
on certain loans; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 91-1249). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture, 
H.R. 13978. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1933, as amended, and 
reenacted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Act of 1937, as amended, to au- 
thorize marketing research and promotion 
projects including paid advertising for al- 
monds; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1250). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17538. A bill to 
extend for 1 year the act of September 30, 
1965, relating to high-speed ground trans- 
portation, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1251). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 17809. A bill to 
provide an equitable system for fixing and 
adjusting the rates of pay for prevailing rate 
employees of the Government, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
91-1252). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H.R. 2043. A bill for the relief 
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of Keum Jo Kim; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1253). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 4670. A bill for the relief of 
Ok Yon (Mrs. Charles G.) Kirsch; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1254). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 5655. A bill for the relief of Low 
Yin (also known as Low Ying); with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1255). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAYNE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12400. A bill for the relief of Tae Pung 
Hills; with an amendment (Rept. No. 91- 
1256). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 12446, A bill to confer U.S. citizenship 
posthumously upon Guadalupe Esparza- 
Montoya; with amendments (Rept. No, 91- 
1257). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MESKILL: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 13265. A bill to confer U.S. citi- 
zenship posthumously upon L. Cpl, Prank 
J. Krec (Rept. No. 91-1258). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. EILBERG: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 13997. A bill to confer citizenship 
to S. Sgt. Ryuzo Somma, deceased; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 91-1259). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18246, A bill to amend the Sherman 
Act, as amended, by requiring prior notifica- 
tion of price increases in certain industries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18247. A bill to prohibit common car- 
riers in interstate commerce from charging 
elderly people more than half fare for their 
transportation during nonpeak periods of 
travel, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 18248. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 18249. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to establish the Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko Home National Historic Site in 
the State of Pennsylvania, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 18250. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to convey cer- 
tain lands in the Squaw Valley, Calif., to 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI (for himself and 
Mr. CORMAN) : 

H.R. 18251. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide refunds in 
the case of certain uses of tread rubber; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. HALEY, Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. BARING, 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. DEN- 
NEY, Mr. Dorn, Mr. Dusk, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr, HALPERN, Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT, 
Mrs. HECKLER Of Massachusetts, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. ROB- 
ERTS, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. SATTERFIELD, 
Mr. Scorr, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. TEAGUE 
of California, Mr. Zwacu, Mr. FRASER, 
Mr. Bracci, and Mr. FASCELL) : 

H.R. 18252. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide improved med- 
ical care to veterans; to provide hospital and 
medical care to certain dependents and sur- 
vivors of veterans; to improve recruitment 
and retention of career personnel in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas (for himself, 
Mr. Sartor, Mr. BARING, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
Roserts, Mr. RoyBat, and Mr. Ep- 
warps of California) : 

H.R. 18253. A bill to increase the availa- 
bility of guaranteed home loan financing for 
veterans and to increase the income of the 
national service life insurance fund; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 18254. A bill to provide for public dis- 
closure by Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Members of the U.S. Senate, 
Justices and judges of the U.S. courts, and 
policymaking officials of the executive branch 
as designated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, but including the President, Vice Pres- 
ident, and Cabinet members; and by can- 
didates for the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, the Presidency, and the Vice 
Presidency; and to give the House Committee 
on Standards of Conduct, the Senate Select 
Committee on Standards of Conduct, the 
Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States appropriate juris- 
diction; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 18255. A bill to reduce the pay of 
Senators and Representatives in Congress; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GIBBONS: 

H.J. Res. 1281, Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee on Classified Information; 
to the Committee on Rules, 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.J. Res, 1282. Joint resolution to proclaim 
the second week in July as National Sales- 
men’s Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J, Res. 1283. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H. Con. Res. 670. Concurrent resolution ter- 
minating the joint resolution of August 10, 
1964, relating to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security in Southeast 
Asia; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. Res. 1120. A resolution to set an expen- 
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diture limitation to the end that U.S. military 
forces be withdrawn from South Vietnam by 
June 30, 1971, and to express the sense of the 
House of Representatives that U.S. military 
forces should not be inserted into any na- 
tion where such forces are not now located 
unless specifically approved by the Congress; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18256. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Wong Campoy; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18257. A bill for the relief of Ciriaca G. 
David; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18258. A bill for the relief of Lim Yue 
Kung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 18259. A bill for the relief of Charles 

Ahnert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


413. By the SPEAKER: A memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Guam, inviting 
the Honorable Wayne Aspinall and the Hon- 
orable John Saylor to address the Legislature 
of Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

414. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Florida, relative to the appro- 
priation of funds for cancer research; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

415. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to minimizing aircraft noise; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

416. Also, a memorial of the Legislature of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to the establishment of high-speed rail- 
service between the cities of Boston and 
New York; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


529. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Marine Corps League, Department of Florida, 
relative to Southeast Asia; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

530. Also, petition of the Legislature of 
Erie County, New York, relative to the ap- 
propriation of funds for cancer research; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

531. Also, petition of the Common Coun- 
cil, Lockport, N.Y., relative to the appro- 
priation of funds for cancer research; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


SENATE—Monday, June 29, 1970 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Lord of every day and every week, we 
offer Thee the love of our hearts and the 
service of our minds for the duration of 
this Congress. Be with us to guide us 
and bless us until the last problem is 
solved and the last prayer is said. Use 


us as ministers of hope and as emancipa- 
tors of men imprisoned by superstition, or 
in slavery to evil passions, or in bond- 
age to fear and injustice. Give us com- 
posure of soul and such inner certitude 
that we turn not back from the holy 
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vision. As we expect much from Thee, so 
help us to attempt great things for Thee. 
In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL) . 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 26, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
legislative calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
a time limitation of 3 minutes on state- 
ments therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 9 a.m. tomorrow. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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RECOGNITION OF SENATOR HAT- 
FIELD, OF OREGON, TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow, 
immediately after the disposition of the 
Journal, the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) be recognized for 
not to exceed 40 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TUESDAY TO WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 
1970, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business on Tuesday, June 
30, 1970, it stand in adjournment until 
Wednesday, July 1, 1970, at 9 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
WEDNESDAY TO THURSDAY, JULY 
2, 1970, AT 9 A.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business on Wednesday, 
July 1, 1970, it stand in adjournment 
until Thursday, July 2, 1970, at 9 a.m. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, At this time, pursuant to the pre- 
vious order, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) is now 
recognized for not to exceed 40 minutes. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the United 
States is at the point at which a critical 
and difficult national policy decision be- 
tween two disagreeable alternative 
courses of action in Indochina must be 
made. I believe that the choice that faces 
us must be clearly stated and honestly 
explained. I urge the administration to 
do so in order that the choice may be 
made wisely, deliberately, and honestly. 

We may talk about Vietnamization, 
and delude ourselves into believing that 
the present South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment can become popular enough and 
capable of defending itself from its op- 
ponents within and without. 

But, in our hearts we know the decision 
is whether we indefinitely shore up an 
independent South Vietnam with Ameri- 
can men and money, accepting continu- 
ous drainage on our resources and a con- 
tinued tearing apart and corrosion of our 
social fabric. And we ask ourselves 
whether the price, in terms of cur na- 
tional interest, is worth paying for this 
first alternative. 

The second disagreeable alternative is 
to get out completely, letting the people 
of South Vietnam arrive at their own 
solution, a solution reflecting the reali- 
ties and political forces in being there, 
knowing that the result could well even- 
tually be a unified Vietnam under the 
leadership of Hanoi. 

If there were a third, more pleasant 
and more palatable alternative, I am sure 
it would have been adopted by our Presi- 
dent, who wants to carry out his awe- 
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some responsibilities in the best way he 
can. But I see no third alternative and, 
seeing none, believe that we must now 
face up to the difficult decision we have 
been trying so desperately, and for so 
long, to avoid. In facing up to this deci- 
sion, the President is himself locked into 
an Indochina policy that has acquired its 
own constituency—and its own momen- 
tum. For many of those who surround our 
President, and who carry out our present 
policy, have a vested interest in proving 
the wisdom of present and past policies 
in order to prove that they were right. 

My own belief is, provided that asylum 
is given those South Vietnamese who 
might be killed because of our departure 
and provided that our prisoners of war 
are returned, our national honor would 
be preserved and our national interest 
would be harmed less if we took the 
second alternative rather than the first. 

The validity of this view is, I believe, 
borne out when we ask ourselves, ‘Why 
are we in Vietnam?” It is important to 
ask that question because as we consider 
the question of future American policy in 
Indochina, we often lose sight of the past. 
Even we in the Senate, who are deeply 
steeped in this problem, fall into the 
error, all too often, of not considering the 
problem of Vietnam, of Indochina, in the 
context of the past. We fall into the error 
of forgetting history, thus condemning 
ourselves to repeat it. 

That repetition is easy to see. For ex- 
ample, I note that in the newspaper 
headlines the “Vietnam war” has now 
become the “Indochina war.” Thus, we 
are returning to the name by which that 
conflict was known 25 years ago. Whether 
this verbal escalation is merely journal- 
istic shorthand, or whether it refiects an 
actual escalation of the war itself, may 
be debatable. Certainly it cannot be 
viewed as progress. And, to many of us 
familiar with the history of that long 
and tragic struggle, it is an ominous 
development. 

Let us look at the very name, Indo- 
china. It is of European origin, not 
Asian. Insofar as it describes a region or 
group of peoples who have acquired their 
culture and tradition equally from India 
and China, the name is a useful designa- 
tion of a region which has acquired much 
of its administrative and educational pat- 
terns from China and its religious and 
philosophical outlook from India. But, in 
the minds of the people who live there, 
no such composite place exists or ever 
has existed. 

The Vietnamese themselves, who con- 
stituted about three-quarters of what 
became known as Indochina under the 
French, are a remarkably homogeneous 
people with a history going back more 
than a thousand years. When the French 
moved into Indochina in the last half 
of the 19th century, they did everything 
in their power to create and maintain a 
separation between Tonkin, Annam, and 
Cochin China, the three regions of Viet- 
nam. The Vietnamese, however, stub- 
bornly remained in their own minds one 
people. And when they met at the con- 
ference table in Geneva in 1954 to for- 
malize their independence, it was as 
Vietnamese that they insisted upon 
negotiating. 
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The other two divisions of French In- 
dochina—Cambodia and Laos—were en- 
tirely different. The French imposed their 
rule on the Vietnamese only through the 
threat and use of force. In contrast, the 
rulers of Cambodia and Laos actually 
turned to France voluntarily. They did 
so because they sought protection from 
two traditional enemies, the Vietnamese 
and the Thais, with whom they had con- 
tinuing border disputes and a long his- 
tory of invasion. Or, to use the more 
current word, “incursion.” 

The French Union of Indochina was 
thus actually composed of five nations 
and three very different peoples. Failure 
to understand this reality had much to 
do with the ultimate failure of French 
policy in what they called Indochina, I 
sincerely hope that the sudden recur- 
rence of this label in our own vocabulary 
does not indicate a similar failure of his- 
torical insight. 

We in the Senate who are charged with 
constitutional responsibilities regarding 
our country’s foreign policy cannot blind 
ourselves to the fact that, at this mo- 
ment in history, our own Government 
has sent into Cambodia contingents of 
armies belonging to the two most fre- 
quent historic invaders of Cambodia— 
the Vietnamese and the Thais. And we 
have done so on the ground that we are 
protecting one group of Vietnamese from 
another. 

One cannot but wonder how popular 
these actions really are among the Cam- 
bodian people—or how wise they will 
prove to have been from the hindsight 
of history. 

As to the Vietnamese themselves, there 
is no reason to believe that they will ulti- 
mately be more grateful to us for having 
thrust them into the arms of the Chi- 
nese than the Cambodians will be grate- 
ful to us for having thrust them into the 
Vietnamese. Nothing is more conspicuous 
in the history of Vietnam than its thou- 
sand-year resistance to Chinese aggres- 
sion. One of the highlights of that history 
dates back to the 13th century, when 
Vietnamese soldiers defeated the Mongol 
armies of Kublai Khan. And as recently 
as 1946 the Vietnamese had unpleasant 
experiences with Chinese occupation 
forces under Chiang Kai-shek. 

There can be no doubt that Commu- 
nist Chinese military and economic aid 
are today welcomed by North Vietnam. 
There is room for considerable doubt, 
however, that the Vietnamese—North or 
South—would ever consent to become a 
mere Chinese satellite in Asia. And there 
is reason for long and serious thought 
about the extent to which American pol- 
icy has contributed to forcing North 
Vietnam into dependence upon Chinese 
aid in the first place. 

We cannot overlook the fact that dur- 
ing the Second World War it was only in 
Indochina that Europeans remained the 
masters of Asians. The French colonial 
administrators, by swearing allegiance to 
Marshal Petain and the Vichy govern- 
ment of occupied France, were able to 
maintain their routine administrative 
system—with Japanese blessing—until 
March 9, 1945, only 2 months before the 
German surrender in Europe. Japanese 
troops had entered Indochina in 1940, 
but numbered only a few thousand sta- 
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tioned just at strategic points. So far as 
the Vietnamese were concerned, French 
rule continued without interruption 
throughout the war. 

However, the Convention of 1946 be- 
tween France and Vietnam recognized 
Vietnam as a free, independent state 
which would be under the direct admin- 
istration of the Vietminh and Ho Chi 
Minh in the North and with a referen- 
dum to be held by the people of Cochin 
China in the South. But, in the South, 
the occupying British general, Douglas 
Gracey, violated this agreement and re- 
leased the Japanese so as to safeguard 
the French from the Vietnamese. 

The Vietnamese then began to fight 
again for their postwar independence; 
that is, to prevent a full return of the 
French colonial government. The cold 
war had not yet begun; the Vietnamese 
and the rest of the world viewed their 
struggle for an independent Vietnam as 
a phase of the revolt against colonial rule 
which was sweeping Asia after the defeat 
of Japan. By the time of the Geneva 
accords in 1954, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Indonesia, and the Philippines 
had achieved their independence. The 
fighting continued only in Indochina, as 
it continues today. 

In 1954, most of the world, while sym- 
pathizing deeply with the plight of 
France, believed that the Vietnamese had 
won their fight for national sovereignty. 
The Viet-Minh were not generally viewed 
as simply an advance task force of Com- 
munist expansionism, although there 
were some opinions to the contrary. Vice 
President Nixon said in that year— 

If in order to avoid further Communist 
expansion in Asia and particularly in Indo- 
china, if in order to avoid it we must take 
the risk of putting American boys in... I 
personally would support such a decision. 


Fortunately, President Eisenhower did 
not follow his Vice President’s advice. 
We did not commit American manpower 
to Vietnam. Although we did not associ- 
ate ourselves formally with the Geneva 
accords of 1954, which provided that the 
French would go, we agreed to respect 
that agreement. We stated “the agree- 
ment contains factors which we do not 
like, but a great deal depends on how 
they work in practice.” We added that, in 
connection with the accords, the United 
States would “refrain from the threat 
or use of force to disturb them.” 

What were those arrangements? A 
close reading of the Geneva accords 
shows a clear recognition by all the 
parties that the demarcation line along 
the 17th parallel is specifically a pro- 
visional military demarcation line be- 
tween the areas described as the northern 
and southern zones of Vietnam. It was 
also specified that general elections shall 
be held in July 1956. When these agree- 
ments were arrived at in Geneva, the 
general belief was that these elections 
might well result in the unification of 
Vietnam under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Minh. In fact, President Eisenhower 
wrote in his memoirs: 

I have never talked or corresponded with 
& person knowledgeable in Indochinese af- 
fairs who did not agree that, had elections 
been held as of the time of the fighting, 
possibly 80 percent of the population would 
have voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh 
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as their leader rather than Chief of State 
Bao Dai. 


The reason the election would not be 
held sooner was set forth in the agree- 
ment as being “in order to assure that 
sufficient progress in the restoration of 
peace has been made and that the neces- 
sary conditions be obtained for free 
expression of national will.” a 

The real meaning of this phrase was 
that France would be provided a grace 
period during which her troops would 
be withdrawn and her presence dissolved 
so that France and her representatives 
would not suffer the indignity of being 
present when their old enemies assumed 
control. The delay was really a means of 
helping France save face. In any event, 
the southern faction refused any partici- 
pation in such elections unless under 
United Nations supervision, and this con- 
dition was refused by the North and not 
insisted upon by the French. Nor was 
there any indication that the United Na- 
tions would have accepted such a respon- 
sibility. After the agreements were 
signed, and pursuant to their provisions, 
some 900,000 Vietnamese including 
755,000 Catholics, fled to the southern 
zone of Vietnam. In this regard, though, 
it should not be forgotten that there are 
still 800,000 Catholics living in North 
Vietnam. 

The United States then took an active 
role in installing the decent, capable, and 
intelligent Ngo Dinh Diem as the princi- 
pal administrator to handle the machin- 
ery of government in the southern zone 
of Vietnam. Everybody laid down their 
arms and the conflict shifted from the 
field of battle to the political hustings. 
Diem did an excellent job in administer- 
ing the southern zone—such a good job, 
in fact, that the United States became 
persuaded that the southern zone of Viet- 
nam could be maintained indefinitely as 
an entity in itself. With the support of 
the United States, Diem waved aside the 
general election which had been specified 
at Geneva on the grounds that the neces- 
sary conditions for free elections had not 
been met. This action immediately pre- 
cipitated a violent counteraction on the 
part of Ho Chi Minh and his followers, 
whose eventual objective was the removal 
of what they considered the last obstacle 
to a unified and independent Vietnam. 

From this time on America was inevi- 
tably and inexorably drawn deeper and 
deeper into a political and military mo- 
rass, the same morass which had de- 
feated the best intentions and wisest 
counsels of other great powers in earlier 
years. We began falling into all the same 
traps as the French and, I suspect as did 
the court of Kublai Khan half a millen- 
inum earlier. For example, we were not 
satisfied with a “neutral” government in 
Laos under Souvanna Phouma and thus 
organized a coup which replaced him 
with a “conservative,” Phoumi Nosavan. 
We first deluged Cambodia with Ameri- 
can aid and assistance and then, dis- 
enchanted, found ourselves in a position 
in which some on the American payroll 
were implicated in a plot to assassinate 
Sihanouk. 

During this time, after the 1956 elec- 
tions were not held, the North Vietnam- 
ese used the eastern portions of Laos 
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and Cambodia in order to send men and 
supplies through to strengthen the Viet- 
cong in the southern zone of Vietnam. 
Applying the law of physics that for 
every action there is an equal and oppo- 
site reaction, our conservative candidate 
in Laos was soon ousted and we consid- 
ered ourselves lucky to have our old foe, 
Souvanna Phouma, back in place rather 
than his leftist half brother, Prince Sou- 
phanouvong, head of the Pathet Lao. In 
Cambodia, Sihanouk asked that we cease 
sending American aid to his country; 
a request which, in a peculiar Alice-in- 
Wonderland way, we somehow inter- 
preted as a hostile act. I should note, 
parenthetically, that I strongly disagree 
with our reaction on this score. I think 
that the sooner we realize that not to 
interfere means not to send in military 
and economic assistance, rather than vice 
versa, the better off our Nation and, par- 
ticularly, our unfortunate taxpayers will 
be. 

As the years went by, two Democratic 
administrations escalated the conflict. 
There were 600 Americans in Vietnam 
when President Kennedy took office; 
there were 16,000 when he died, although 
none were involved in direct combat. 

It is a moot point, but we might ask 
ourselves if President Kennedy would 
have continued to escalate our involve- 
ment if he had not been assassinated. On 
September 2, 1963, not long before he was 
killed, President Kennedy said of our in- 
volvement in South Vietnam: 

In the final anaylsis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as ad- 
visors, but they have to win it, the people 
of Vietnam, against the Communists. 


But President Kennedy was killed, and 
President Johnson continued the escala- 
tion to the extent that when President 
Nixon took office in January 1969, we 
had 532,500 men committed to that swel- 
tering arena. President Nixon improved 
the situation substantially. In the course 
of a year and a half, he withdrew 104,- 
450 men, and the level of violence and 
casualties declined. His policy of ‘‘Viet- 
namization” seemed to gain wide accept- 
ance in the United States, although I 
must add that some of us with a long 
view of history were and still are skepti- 
cal. 

Speaking as an American parent, Viet- 
namization is, of course, an improvement 
over past policies in that it means the 
substitution of Vietnamese fighting sol- 
diers for American fighting soldiers. 
But Vietnamization does nothing to 
change the fact that the war in Vietnam 
has become increasingly a war of Amer- 
ican objectives rather than of Viet- 
namese objectives. The principal Amer- 
ican objective is to prevent the unifica- 
tion of Vietnam under Communist rule. 
To save the southern zone of Vietnam 
from this fate, we have been willing to 
destroy as much of the country as may 
be necessary. I am reminded of Tacitus’ 
words, “We made a desert and called it 
peace.” We are now concerned, too, about 
the bloodbath that might occur if we 
left, as I believe we should be. But, from 
the viewpoint of the unfortunate Viet- 
namese, to be burned to death by na- 
palm or otherwise dismembered by B-52 
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bombings is just as disagreeable and 
deadly as having their throats cut by 
the Vietcong. We should remember that 
we have already dropped a greater ton- 
nage of bombs on the little country of 
Vietnam than we dropped everywhere in 
World War II and in the Korean war 
combined. 

After taking office President Nixon 
certainly “cooled” the situation in Indo- 
china and improved it. He had improved 
it, that is, until April 30 when he an- 
nounced the invasion, or—as it has been 
characterized—the incursion, into Cam- 
bodia. There is, of course, a military 
argument for this invasion, but that ar- 
gument was as valid 5 years ago as it 
is today. The military facts of Indochina 
were as apparent to Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson as they are to President 
Nixon. Yet the two previous Presidents 
compromised in Laos and respected 
Cambodian neutrality for the simple rea- 
son that they knew that the ultimate re- 
sult of any armed initiative in these 
countries could only mean the enlarge- 
ment of the war. 

Several months ago, a nonmilitary 
factor changed—Sihanouk, who had 
been following a more or less neutral 
policy, was replaced by Lon Nol and a 
pro-Western government in Cambodia. 
Our eagerness in rushing to aid Lon Nol 
reminds me of a marvelous line from Art 
Buchwald’s “Sheep on the Runway”: 
“We want neutral nations as long as 
they are in the Western camp.” Unfor- 
tunately, Sihanouk’s Cambodia was a 
neutral nation that did not measure up 
to this requirement. Many people were 
surprised at the intensity of public re- 
action to the American and South Viet- 
namese invasion of Cambodia. It was not 
a large operation. It made some military 
sense tactically, although strategically I 
believe it will prove to have been against 
our long-term national interest. Our ac- 
tion not only automatically enlarged the 
war into Cambodia itself, but also spread 
it into the new dimension of the sea 
where a de facto “selective blockade” was 
applied to the Cambodian coast. 

Our invasion of Cambodia was like 
fighting an oil fire with water, for we 
have not put out the fire, but have spread 
the conflagration. Our military gains in 
Cambodia, whatever they prove to be 
from a tactical viewpoint, may ulti- 
mately prove disastrous. We are ex- 
changing short-term gains for very pos- 
sible long-term catastrophe. A conflict 
that had been largely confined, through 
restraint on all sides, to Vietnam and the 
areas bordering on it now threatens to 
engulf all of Indochina—Cambodia and 
Laos as well—with all the reopening of 
ancient enmities which that implies. 

If we embark seriously on a campaign 
of eliminating enemy sanctuaries, we will 
be committing ourselves to an ever- 
widening war on the mainland of Asia. 
Should we commit our combat forces to 
Laos, to attack the Vietcong there? 
Should we send our troops across the 
DMZ to attack “sanctuaries” in North 
Vietnam? And having done that, are we 
prepared to attack “sanctuaries” in 
Communist China? The lesson, it seems 
clear to me, is that in pursuing the 
enemy across international boundaries, 
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we would be pursuing a chain of sanc- 
tuaries that leads finally, not to peace, 
but to total war. That is why I say that 
such a policy would be disastrous. 

From a reverse viewpoint, I most cer- 
tainly would oppose the right of North 
Vietnam's allies, China and the Soviet 
Union, to attack the sanctuaries from 
which our bombing planes fiy, either our 
airfields in Thailand or our aircraft car- 
riers in the South China Sea. 

From the constitutional viewpoint, 
many of us in the Congress became very 
concerned when the President, uninvited, 
marched our servicemen over the borders 
of a nation without consulting with the 
Congress. This action was unprecedented 
in our history. A close reading of the 
Constitution and of the Federalist papers 
makes it clear that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, has unlimited pow- 
ers in directing the conduct of a war. 
But in declaring war or, I believe in ex- 
panding war to cover new countries, the 
Congress has a constitutional role. 

Our Founding Fathers very sensibly 
planned for this division of power as a 
safeguard for our Nation. One branch of 
Government, the Congress, could make 
laws and declare war. Congress was not 
given power to wage and direct war. 
Another branch of Government, the ex- 
ecutive, which has the responsibility for 
executing, or carrying out the laws Con- 
gress passes, was given the power to 
wage and carry on war. But, the execu- 
tive was not given the power to declare 
or commit us to war. These provisions of 
the Constitution mean that unless both 
the Congress and the President believe 
war is necessary, the United States can- 
not make war legally. 

Now what should we do in the future? 
First, we must determine what is our 
true national interest. As Palmerston 
once said: 

We have no eternal allies and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interest are eternal 
and perpetual and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


I submit that our national interest 
would best be served by our withdrawal 
from Indochina. If our withdrawal re- 
sulted in a unified Vietnam, even if un- 
der Communist rule, our national inter- 
ests would be better served than by the 
alternative course of our remaining there 
indefinitely to shore up an independent 
South Vietnam with all the resultant 
damage to our Nation and our Health and 
educational priorities at home. Moreover, 
a unified Vietnam would serve as a rela- 
tively firm barrier to Chinese expansion. 
Actually, our history has shown that we 
are better off—and certainly our tax- 
payers are better off—with neutral coun- 
tries rather than with vulnerable, mushy 
allies unable to survive without Ameri- 
can assistance. And, in my view, South 
Vietnam certainly meets the latter 
description, 

From a military viewpoint, I think we 
have come to recognize that the war is 
unwinnable within the framework of the 
political situation as it is. We can destroy 
every young North Vietnamese soldier 
only to find an inexhaustible supply of 
manpower in China waiting to be invited 
to replace them. 

From an economic viewpoint, while it 
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is sometimes argued that the interests 
of our industrial-military complex are 
so basic to our Nation, are so woven 
into the fabric of our national structure, 
that diminution of our war efforts would 
result in collapse of our economy and be 
against our national interest, our history 
does not show that. Peace would bring 
economic change and uncertainty. But 
our periods of greatest real economic 
growth as a Nation have been in times of 
peace. Actually, our present economy 
with its escalating inflation, escalating 
interest rates, escalating unemployment, 
escalating deficit, and escalating unfav- 
orable balance of trade is not in too hot 
shape. 

In determining our national interest, 
we must be guided by our obligations. An 
obligation into which we have freely en- 
tered and which was not honored would 
obviously be a dishonorable action on our 
part and abhorrent to us. From a nation 
interest viewpoint, the value of our word 
among nations would be cheapened. 

But what are our obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense— 
SEATO—Treaty? That treaty states that 
in the event of armed attack on any of 
the nations involved, each nation “will in 
that event act to meet the common dan- 
ger in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” The treaty further states that 
in the event of any other danger to the 
integrity, sovereignty, or independence of 
the designated countries we shall “con- 
sult immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which should be taken for the 
common defense.” 

When my predecessor, Senator Theo- 


dore Francis Green, pressed Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles on our precise 
obligation under this section, Secretary 
Dulles said: 


If there is a reyolutionary movement in 
Vietnam or in Thailand, we would consult 
together as to what to do about it because if 
that were a subversive movement that was in 
fact propagated by communism, it would be a 
very grave threat to us. But we have no un- 
dertaking to put it down; all we have is an 
undertaking to consult together as to what to 
do about it. 


I would agree that we had an obliga- 
tion to give the people of South Vietnam 
some support, both in materiel and in 
manpower, to help them get established 
since we had installed a separate gov- 
ernment there. But after having 50,258 
Americans killed and 278,814 Americans 
wounded there and spending more than 
$100 billion, I believe that our obligation 
has been more than met. 

In terms of my own State of Rhode 
Island, the war has cost the irreplacable 
lives of 142 young men. It has also cost 
our Rhode Island taxpayers $649 million 
since 1965. This means that Rhode Is- 
landers are continuing to foot the bill 
for the war in Vietnam to the tune of 
$296,000 every day. 

I believe, however, that we do have 
an obligation to those South Vietnamese 
who sided with us, whether for reasons 
of cupidity or patriotism, and would 
suffer if we left. There is some question 
as to how many people would actually 
suffer if South Vietnam came under Com- 
munist administration. The example is 
often cited of Hue, which after having 
been occupied by the North Vietnamese 
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was found to have mass graves with 
many bodies in them. We had assumed 
these people had been shot by the North 
Vietnamese, although a story has sur- 
faced to the effect that our bombing and 
razing of a great portion of Hue resulted 
in many deaths and that these victims, 
too, were buried in the same open 
trenches. 

In any case, I believe that many indi- 
viduals would suffer if we left and did 
not provide them with asylum. For this 
reason, I believe that we should, prefer- 
ably in association with the United Na- 
tions, make provisions for asylum in 
other countries for any South Vietnam- 
ese who wishes to take refuge. Here, as 
I have suggested before, Borneo, with its 
geographic closeness, its climatic simi- 
larity and its lack of population, might 
prove to be a good place for many of these 
South Vietnamese to settle. 

If this did not work out, then some 
other resettlement plan should be worked 
out, preferably in association with the 
United Nations. Actually, a large number 
of South Vietnamese have already made 
accommodations with the Vietcong, and 
many of the rich South Vietnamese re- 
portedly already have bank accounts and 
even property abroad. 

The basic problem today, as I see it, is 
that the administration has not made up 
its own mind regarding the basic choice 
it faces—whether it is more in our na- 
tional interest to withdraw all our troops, 
even if this action results in the even- 
tual unification of Vietnam under Hanoi; 
or whether it is more in our national 
interest to maintain the division of that 
country, even though we would have to 
leave a large garrison there in order to 
do so. 

We have taken the second choice in 
Korea, and it has worked. But that is a 
very different situation. South Korea has 
a government that is strong and re- 
spected by the people who are, them- 
selves, remarkably unified in their oppo- 
sition to North Korea. The strategic sit- 
uation, too, is very different in that the 
whole of South Korea, a peninsula, is 
accessible from the sea and there is a 
relatively narrow land boundary which 
separates the North from South Korea. 
And we had and have United Nations 
approval and support of our own actions 
there. On the other hand, in South Viet- 
nam, the government does not enjoy the 
support of its people, the hostile land 
frontiers are longer than the sea frontier 
and, except for token Australian and 
New Zealand forces and for various mer- 
cenary troops, we have little world sup- 
port—and no United Nations support. 

I believe that there is only one way to 
get out of Southeast Asia, and that is to 
accept the fact that the damage caused 
by our continued military presence there 
to our true national interests and to our 
economy and social structure far out- 
weighs the questionable advantages that 
result to our national interest by main- 
taining the Thieu-Ky government in 
South Vietnam or even of maintaining 
the division of Vietnam into two coun- 
tries. When we have accepted that fact, 
we should firmly carry out the resulting 
decisions as best we can, recognizing, as 
France did in 1954, that the decisions 
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may well result in a unified Vietnam 
under Hanoi. 

If the President and the executive 
branch will not make this decision, then 
I believe we in Congress should make it 
and require the executive branch to im- 
plement it. It would be more orderly if 
the President made it himself, but if he 
does not, then we in Congress who feel as 
I do have no alternative but to support 
the McGovern-Hatfield “End the War” 
resolution or a similar one. 

The ideal solution would be to return 
to the Geneva accords. However, the 
North Vietnamese have been let down 
by the West in honoring these accords, 
and I would imagine that they would 
seek to drive a harder bargain now. For 
instance, they might well demand a 
firmer timetable for our departure than 
they did of the French. And this in spite 
of the fact that the French were soundly 
defeated on the field of battle, while we 
have most definitely not been defeated 
on the field of battle. My own view is 
that the most dignified and honorable 
way of extricating ourselves from South 
Vietnam and serving our own interests 
would be to establish the timetable our- 
selves. 

I am impressed by the suggestion of 
former Secretary of Defense Clark Clif- 
ford, a man who knows the situation as 
well as anybody, that we establish such 
a timetable with a provision that we 
would speed up our withdrawal if the 
North Vietnamese cooperated. The only 
two firm requirements for our departure 
should be the release of our prisoners of 
war and asylum for those South Viet- 
namese whose lives would be endangered 
by our departure. 

Many friends of mine have written 
and urged me to back the President, say- 
ing that he is our only President, that he 
knows more of the situation there than 
any of us, that he is trying to do the 
best job he can, and that we should back 
him and our country, right or wrong. 
But as a man who has been in the Sen- 
ate for 10 years, who has been sitting 
on the Foreign Relations Committee 
since 1964, and who, for some years now, 
has been in favor of withdrawing from 
this war, of deescalating it rather than 
escalating it, I would reply with the 
words of Carl Schurz: “My country rignt 
or wrong. But, when right, to keep it 
right, and when wrong, to put it right.” 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the role. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this occasion to commend the 
Senator from Rhode Island on a brilliant 
and calm presentation of a very complex 
and emotional subject; namely, the war 
in Southeast Asia. 

I think that from time to time it is 
very important for us to put this matter 
into historic perspective. We tend to act 
or react to the events of the day, rather 
than to see the situation in its totality or 
in its historic perspective. The Senator 
from Rhode Island has done a great serv- 
ice to the Senate by recounting the events 
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which led up to our present involvement 
in Cambodia. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion or two on a subject which he dis- 
cussed in his presentation relating to 
what is commonly assumed will be a blood 
bath if the United States should with- 
draw or when the United States with- 
draws. 

Would the Senator not agree that is 
rather an unchallenged assumption that 
should be carefully analyzed especially in 
light of the relative troop strengths that 
exist on the two sides? I refer specifically 
to the fact that, according to official 
figures that we get, at most about 220,000 
Vietcong, National Liberation Front, and 
North Vietnamese are involved in the 
fighting in South Vietnam, and that they 
are backed by an additional 400,000 
members of the North Vietnamese Army, 
in North Vietnam. On the other side, at 
least 1 million South Vietnamese troops 
are under arms supplied by the United 
States and are supposedly pretty well 
trained by American personnel. 

Would the Senator not agree that in 
light of this balance of power, that cer- 
tainly is to the benefit of the South Viet- 
namese, a blood bath subsequent to 
American withdrawal is a scare tactic, or 
might be called a scare tactic, used by 
those who would like to see this war con- 
tinued, or would like to see American 
involvement continued? 

Mr. PELL. The possibility of a blood- 
bath is a contingency; but as we with- 
draw, I think we have to face up to the 
worst possible effects of our withdrawal 
which it should certainly include such a 
contingency. 

This is what I have sought to do in 
my presentation today. One of the worst 
possible effects would be a bloodbath. 
There is no absolute certainty that there 
would be a bloodbath. As I have noted it 
appears there is a possibility that some of 
the people buried in the trenches at Hue 
may well have been killed by American 
bombs, so those deaths may not be clear 
evidence in themselves that a bloodbath 
would ensue. 

But in the light of the experiences that 
China underwent when it was Com- 
munized, and on the basis of my own 
observations while serving as an Ameri- 
can Foreign Service officer in a country 
when the Iron Curtain went down and 
the Communists took over, I feel one 
must recognize that in such cases a great 
harshness descends on the land. In some 
cases, people’s property is expropriated 
while they are allowed to survive; in 
some cases they are sent to jail and bes- 
tially treated, and in some cases they are 
simply killed. I do not know in which 
of these categories South Vietnam would 
fall. But in case a bloodbath appears like- 
ly, I think we should be prepared for that 
contingency. I think there is a good 
chance it would not occur, but the pos- 
sibility has to be accepted. 

Our withdrawal would not mean that 
Vietnam would automatically be unified 
under Hanoi. As the Senator has pointed 
out, Saigon has vast resources and a large 
army of its own, and, under a popularly 
respected government, South Vietnam 
pa ie be able to maintain its separate 
status. 
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But I have sought to follow the line of 
responsibility in recognizing the worst 
possible contingency that could develop if 
we withdrew. I think there is a possibility 
that the country would be unified under 
Hanoi; but I think, even so, our best 
interests would be less harmed by our 
withdrawal than by remaining. To an- 
swer the Senator’s question, it is a mat- 
ter of contingencies, but we must pre- 
pare for the worst contingencies and 
hope that they will not occur. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Does not the Senator 
also agree that those who raise this 
question oftentimes recognize, even 
though they may not say so, that it takes 
more than military power to create a 
viable society and government behind 
which people are willing to unite and 
fight; that even though South Vietnam 
has a great superiority of equipment and 
manpower, both numberwise and equip- 
mentwise, there may be a political ele- 
ment lacking in this whole matter of 
maintaining an independent Thieu-Ky 
regime after American withdrawal, the 
political element being that perhaps the 
South Vietnamese people have not sensed 
a cause for which they are willing to fight 
and give their lives, and that, after all, 
this perhaps is more of an American 
cause that has been superimposed from 
the outside, which has not really any 
deep roots of support from within? 

Mr. PELL. I think there is very great 
merit to what the Senator says. Origi- 
nally there was a Vietnamese cause here, 
but the American cause, the American 
emphasis, the American objectives have 
gradually taken over what was in fact 
originally a civil war. So, by the same 
token, given a government that has the 
support of its people, one does not have 
to worry so much about its stability. That 
government might not be a democracy. 
I think we are very wrong in feeling that 
our form of government, or a democratic 
form of government, even, is what every 
nation should have. There are govern- 
ments around the world where they have 
paternal despotism and other kinds of 
government, where the people accept it 
and work within it as much as they can, 
and make do; and sometimes we find they 
would not particulraly want to change 
it. 

We have a good example of that in 
Portugal, where we have not had any- 
one executed or tortured for political 
reasons for 30 or 40 years, under the gov- 
ernment of Salazar and now of Caetano. 

I think if there were a more crushing 
hand, the people would have risen. But 
what has the government of Portugal 
done? It has recognized the various po- 
litical forces in being, and has worked 
with them. Where you do not have a 
government that accepts the political 
forces in being, then I think a country is 
destined for trouble, and this is what has 
happened in the southern zone of Viet- 
nam, more commonly called South Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. President, I think 
the Senator has put his finger exactly on 
the target when he says we seem to pro- 
ceed under the assumption that every 
country wants to be exactly like the 
United States. We seem to have a sense 
of mission, that we want to go around 
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the world creating little Americas, mold- 
ing everyone in our own image; and ac- 
tually we attempt to do so, oftentimes, 
with ignorance of the cultures, the his- 
tories, the languages, and all other ele- 
ments that make up another society or 
another people, and we, as I say, just 
sort of assume that they all want to be 
like us. 

I recall that when I was with the U.S. 
Navy in Hanoi in 1945, it was at a time 
when Ho Chi Minh had just raised the 
flag of Vietnamese independence over the 
city hall. Ho Chi Minh had been our ally 
in the Pacific during the war against 
Japan. We were in Hanoi at that par- 
ticular time to pick up some of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops, to take them up to 
north China to fight the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

I recall very vividly that the people 
at that time were enthusiastically behind 
the Ho government. We were cheering 
the Ho government; they were our ally. 
It was not a hammer and sickle that was 
fiying over the city of Hanoi. On the day 
I was in Hanoi, it was a flag of Viet- 
namese nationalism flying there. Those 
people sensed a time in their lives when 
they had achieved a goal of independence 
from all foreign intervention—French 
intervention, Japanese intervention, and 
Chinese intervention. I think sometimes 
we fail to recognize the history of a peo- 
ple who resent any intervention from the 
outside, including that of the United 
States. 

I believe that putting, as the Senator 
has this morning, this whole picture into 
the perspective of history, could be very 
helpful for a better understanding of 
why we have had to spend more than 
40,000—almost 50,000—American lives 
and $140 billion, why the French lost 
100,000 troops there trying to establish 
that country’s control, ending the debacle 
at Dienbienphu, and why we are never 
going to achieve the kind of victory the 
American people have called for or would 
like to see us achieve, or that even the 
President has talked about, until we 
first of all confront the history and the 
events leading up to this particular day. 

When we do that, I think the American 
people will see that our presence there 
is futile, that our presence there will 
achieve no purpose, and that, at the pres- 
ent rate of Vietnamization, it will cost us 
as many as 10,000 more American lives 
and $40 billion or $50 billion more, and 
I feel that it is not worth the cost, that 
it is not worth one American life, when 
we face this situation. 

So I personally am very happy to see 
the Senator from Rhode Island present 
his comments this morning. I am only 
hopeful that they can be distributed far 
and wide, that not only Senators, but 
all Americans, can read this statement, 
because it is a calm and accurate state- 
ment, one that comes from his experience 
on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and from long concern over our 
involvement on the part of the Senator 
from Rhode Island. I think when the 
Senator from Rhode Island speaks, he 
speaks with great authenticity. There- 
fore I am very grateful to the Senator 
for his presentation this morning, 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Rhode Island has expired. 

At this time, under the previous order, 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Youne) is recognized for not to 
exceed 20 minutes. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
one argument being heard these days in 
the debates over the Senate attempt to 
reassert its constitutional authority to 
declare war is that such actions might 
reduce the credibility of the President. 

Apparently, leaders of the administra- 
tion need no help to reduce the credi- 
bility of President Nixon. During the 
week of May 15, White House officials 
asked a group of reporters, including 
James Reston of the New York Times, 
“not to embarrass the Government by 
printing the details” of the U.S. air raids 
over Cambodia, Laos, and North Vietnam 
the previous weekend. President Nixon 
tried to keep the raids a secret from the 
American people, but they became known 
by news dispatches from Hanoi. 

Such actions on the part of a President 
and of officials in the Pentagon certainly 
do nothing whatever to enhance the cred- 
ibility of the administration in the eyes 
of the general public. 

Mr. President, the only person who 
can control the credibility of President 
Nixon is the President himself. 


BRING OUR BOYS HOME FROM 
KOREA 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
approximately 19 years have elapsed 
since American soldiers and soldiers of 
Turkey and other friendly nations were 
engaged in combat in Korea, fighting 
under the blue flag of the United Nations. 
Today, there are approximately 60,000 
American GI's, marines, and airmen sta- 
tioned in South Korea, most of them 
along the demilitarized zone on the 38th 
parallel separating South Korea and 
North Korea. 

Earlier this month, officials of the 
North Korean Government boasted that 
an American ship had been sunk in North 
Korean waters. State Department offi- 
cials were quick to deny that any US. 
vessels had been operating in the area, 
and claimed that the lost ship belonged 
to South Korea. Yet, the North Koreans 
achieved the desired propaganda impact. 
Once again our extensive involvement in 
Korea has placed us in a preposterous 
and embarrassing position in the capitals 
of the world, particularly in the capitals 
of Asia. 

Except for a few advisers and observ- 
ers, all our troops should have been re- 
turned to the United States years ago, 
and certainly every one of the combat 
troops should be returned to the United 
States as soon as possible within the 
next few months. They should be re- 
turned by planes and ships, in the same 
manner they were sent there. 

In the years following the Korean 
conflict, there was justification for our 
continuing a strong military presence in 
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South Korea. It was obvious that the 
Armed Forces of South Korea at that 
time and for possibly 5 years thereafter 
would by themselves have been unable 
to repel a second attack from the north. 

However, Mr. President, we have con- 
tinued our presence in Korea far longer 
than necessary. The South Koreans are 
now capable of defending themselves. 

The fact is that today South Korea 
has a regular army of 550,000 well- 
trained men, the fifth largest standing 
army in the world. North Korea has a 
standing army of but 350,000 men. There 
are 17,000 men in the South Korean 
Navy and only 9,500 in that of North 
Korea. South Korea has 30,000 men 
trained as marines, while North Korea 
has none. In addition, the reserve forces 
of South Korea number more than 2 
million men who drill at least twice a 
week. North Korea has a reserve force 
of but 1,200,000 men. The Republic of 
Korea—ROK—standing army and re- 
serves are well equipped with the most 
modern weapns. 

The only category of arms in which 
North Korea exceeds South Korea is in 
its air force of 25,000 men and 590 com- 
bat aircraft. The South Korean Air Force 
is composed of 23,000 men with 215 com- 
bat aircraft. 

South Korea is the only nation in the 
world to provide susbtantial armed forces 
to assist us in Vietnam. More than 53,- 
000 Republic of Korea soldiers are now 
fighting in Vietnam alongside our forces. 
According to our military experts, they 
have fought hard and well. I reviewed the 
Tiger Division over there, and I know 
that they are fine combat troops, from 
my own observation. Many South Kore- 
ans have been killed and wounded in 
combat in South Vietnam. The famed 
ROK Tiger Division has earned the re- 
spect of its allies and foes as have other 
units in the ROK Armed Forces now in 
combat in South Vietnam. 

Of course, these troops were trans- 
ported to South Vietnam on American 
ships and planes and are maintained 
there entirely at the expense of Ameri- 
can taxpayers. South Korea, in reality a 
client nation of the United States, was 
given hundreds of millions of dollars in 
addition to military and economic assist- 
ance as a quid pro quo for helping main- 
tain the Saigon militarist regime of 
Thieu and Ky in power. 

Since 1951, the United States has 
given more than $3 billion in military as- 
sistance to South Korea. In addition, we 
have given $4.6 billion in economic aid to 
that country. Its increasing prosperity is 
in large part a result of our help. 

Mr. President, on two occasions in re- 
cent years I had the opportunity to visit 
South Korea. I visited with our GI's 
along the 38th parallel at Panmunjom 
and elsewhere and saw myself the hard 
conditions under which they live during 
their tour of duty. Very definitely, it is 
no longer necessary that we continue to 
maintain any armed forces in South Ko- 
rea in view of the present strength of 
the South Korean military forces. 

Furthermore, South Korea with 31,- 
200,000 people is twice as populous as 
North Korea with its 13,300,000 people. 
The economy of South Korea is booming 
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and the degree of its economic growth is 
tremendous as compared to that of North 
Korea, a poverty stricken, backward na- 
tion, and, as a matter of fact, as com- 
pared to the United States. 

President Nixon has pledged to with- 
draw another 50,000 American troops 
from South Vietnam in the next few 
months. Hopefully, all U.S. troops will be 
out of Southeast Asia within the next 
year and our involvement in that im- 
moral, unpopular civil war ended. 

At that time, and it should be this year, 
the 53,000 South Korean troops we are 
supporting and maintaining in South 
Vietnam will also be returned to their 
homeland. There can no longer be any 
justification whatever for our continuing 
to station thousands of young Americas 
in South Korea. They should be returned 
home immediately. 

South Korea has the military and 
naval strength to defend itself against 
any possible attack from the north. In 
the very unlikely event of that occurring, 
our warplanes stationed in Japan and 
Okinawa are only a few minutes distant 
from Korea and could readily come to 
the assistance of the South Korean Air 
Force, if that assistance were required. 

Mr. President, administration officials, 
particularly those in the Defense De- 
partment, should begin immediate plan- 
ning for withdrawal of our forces from 
South Korea. This would be an impor- 
tant first step in reducing tensions in the 
Far East, in determining just what are 
our vital national interests in that part 
of the world and in the reevaluation of 
our entire Asiatic policy which must and 
will result with our disengagement from 
Vietnam. 

The U.S. military presence in South- 
east Asia should have been ended long 
before now. With the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China 
fighting each other sporadically along 
their common border of more than 6,500 
miles there is no longer any valid fear of 
a huge monolithic threat of aggression in 
Southeast Asia from the combined forces 
of the two great Communist powers, if 
there ever were basis for such fear. 

Mr. President, the United States does 
not have a mandate from Almighty God 
to police the entire world. We saved 
South Korea from Communist aggres- 
sion. That was done while President 
Harry S. Truman—one of our greatest 
Presidents—was Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces, and he ordered that 
done under the auspices of the United 
Nations. The soldiers of Turkey and 
other countries represented by the 
United Nations fought beside our troops 
in Korea under the blue and white flag 
of the United Nations. But the heads of 
state of those countries today are em- 
bittered toward the United States be- 
cause of what we have done and what we 
are doing in South Vietnam. 

In the years since, we have assisted 
and enabled that country to have the 
power to defend itself against any pos- 
sible future attack. It is time for South 
Korea to stand on its own two feet. 

In 1950, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
came over from Japan at the direction 
of President Harry Truman and assumed 
command of the United Nations forces 
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against the invading North Koreans. He 
led the landing at Inchon, winning a 
splendid victory, and the North Korean 
forces retreated above the 38th parallel. 

General MacArthur divided his forces 
making a two-pronged attack with a 
mountain range in between. The North 
Koreans were driven back and General 
MacArthur, disregarding orders from 
President Truman, moved our forces 
north, close to the Chinese border. Mili- 
tary intelligence informed him that the 
Chinese would not intervene in the Ko- 
rean conflict. That military intelligence 
proved 100 percent wrong as has often 
been the situation. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Chinese soldiers crossed the 
Yalu and attacked our troops. Our forces 
fought valiantly against the horde of 
ground forces of Communist China who 
successfully drove back both columns 
of our Armed Forces so imprudently 
divided. 

Our divided armies were driven back 
with great slaughter. The bitter war 
waged under the auspices of the United 
Nations, instead of ending triumphantly 
following clearing out invaders of what 
is now the entire area of South Korea, 
resulted in a stalemate. It was later set- 
tled with armistice negotiations at Pan- 
munjom which brought an end to large- 
Seale fighting. 

Very definitely we should several years 
ago have reduced our Armed Forces in 
Korea and I assert that before Octo- 
ber we should certainly bring back to 
the United States all of our combat sol- 
diers now stationed in South Korea. 

May I add that in the remote event the 
North Koreans were to attack our Em- 
bassy in Seoul, South Korea, or take any 
other action against the United States, 
we have our warplanes on carriers in 
the China Sea and stationed in Japan 
and Okinawa, a few minutes distant in 
fiying time from North Korea. 

But, Mr. President, there has never 
been any threat, any indication, any 
hint, of any aggression on the part of 
North Korea against us. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayuH). Under the order previously en- 
tered, the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marnias) is now recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 


VIETNAM PEACE PROPOSAL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
last 2 years have brought a succession 
of American and allied military triumphs 
in South Vietnam. Today, as our troops, 
rewarded with the spoils of battle, with- 
draw from Cambodia, United States and 
South Vietnamese forces in Vietnam hold 
their strongest military position since the 
war began. 

The North Vietnamese armies ex- 
posed to combat in the south last year 
were severely beaten. In the past month, 
moreover, they lost a sizable proportion 
of their supplies in Cambodia. The Viet- 
cong, once in control of a majority of 
the South Vietnamese people, now are 
said to be restricted to areas occupied by 
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only an estimated 10 percent of the popu- 
lation. 

As a result, the Vietcong have been 
driven to ever more extortionate meth- 
ods in gaining sustenance from the 
peasants they still control. The new 
Vietcong tactics together with the death 
of Ho Chi Minh, the one Communist 
leader widely known and respected in 
the south, appear to have significantly 
diminished Communist support among 
the rural South Vietnamese. 

The North Vietnamese have responded 
to this situation by abandoning their 
previous calls for early victory and by 
returning to the rhetoric and tactics of 
prolonged guerrilla struggle. As part of 
this shift, they have initiated a campaign 
of assassinations against pacification 
officials, similar to their selective killings 
of village leaders in 1958 and 1959. In re- 
cent months more than 1,000 officials 
have been assassinated. 

In a sense, therefore, our military vic- 
tories have restored the conditions of the 
late 1950’s which prompted our inter- 
vention in the first place. To be sure, the 
Vietcong do not now command the popu- 
lar support they enjoyed against the 
regime of President Ngo Dinh Diem. But 
they seem to have resumed a long-term 
guerrilla strategy like the one that finally 
incapacitated the Diem government. 

Regardless of the improved military 
position of the allied forces, however, the 
prospects for peace seem as dim as ever. 
Both sides took significant initiatives last 
year—revising their negotiating posi- 
tions and deescalating their military 
tactics—but no real transactions were 
achieved in the talks. Now the chief Com- 
munist negotiators have left Paris and 
the United States is represented by a pro- 
fessional team which is both experienced 
and skilled, but which lacks the charisma 
of a figure immediately recognized in the 
world arena, and therefore with a man- 
date which is realistically limited to the 
next cable. The North Vietnamese, even 
as they resume in the south the Maoist 
tactics of prolonged struggle, are being 
lavishly praised in Peking. The influence 
of Moscow, considered instrumental in 
gaining Hanoi’s participation at Paris, 
seems correspondingly diminished. 

The war, almost won by allied forces in 
South Vietnam, in strict military terms, 
is meanwhile being expanded throughout 
Indochina. The polarization within Viet- 
nam ’s neighbors which began in Laos has 
extended to Cambodia. Prince Sihanouk, 
once a practioner of delicate neutralist 
maneuvering, has emerged as a front for 
a new Communist military campaign in 
his own and neighboring countries. 

These developments seem to have 
eclipsed the hope for fruitful negotiations 
in the near future. Yet, if an early peace 
is to be achieved, if the killing is to end, 
if our prisoners of war are to be re- 
covered—if a geographically expanded 
repetition of the Vietnam syndrome is to 
be avoided—talks are imperative. 

The fundamental and undeviating aim 
of U.S. policy must be to end the fighting 
and negotiate for our irreducible inter- 
ests. These interests are not promoted by 
continuing the war. The release of pris- 
oners, for one crucial example, cannot 
be achieved through military action— 
only through negotiations. 
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Nor can the territorial integrity of 
Laos and Cambodia be maintained by 
continued fighting within their borders. 
Only a regional settlement can offer any 
hope at all of protecting these precari- 
ous nations. Because they are relatively 
unimportant politically and economi- 
cally, they may be unmolested in peace- 
time. As long as the war continues, how- 
ever, Laos and Cambodia remain mili- 
tary prizes and their independence will 
be in jeopardy. 

The containment of China moreover, 
is not promoted by continued devasta- 
tion of the countries near its borders. 
Ultimately, China can only be contained 
by a thriving Southeast Asia. North 
Vietnam, with its strong nationalist 
and anti-Chinese tradition, must play a 
part. 

All our key goals, thus depend on a 
negotiated peace. But we must recognize 
today that the positions of both sides 
prohibit productive talks. The Commu- 
nists will not negotiate as long as we 
refuse to suspend offensive military 
activity against them and commit our- 
selves to a timetable for the total with- 
drawal of American troops. The U.S. po- 
sition, on the other hand, has been that 
only unremitting military pressure can 
induce the Communists to talk. For sey- 
eral years, this approach has failed to 
produce results. 

As a way out of this impasse, I would 
like to propose the application of two 
concepts which have proved useful in 
the past in quite different ways and 
circumstances. 

One is the GRID plan advocated in 
1966 by a group of Republican Congress- 
men of the House, including myself. 
GRID stands for graduated reciprocal 
identifiable deescalation. This proposal 
was conceived in 1966 as a way of stop- 
ping the bombing of the North—zone 
by zone—in exchange for identifiable but 
not necessarily declared steps of recipro- 
cation by the Communists. Columnist 
Charles Bartlett has reported that the 
GRID plan was the basis of President 
Johnson's limited bombing halt. 

Regardless of its origins, this approach 
of graduated deescalation—even if un- 
certainly pursued—did eventually lead 
to the opening of negotiations. The 
maintenance of military pressures, on 
the other hand, has brought no discern- 
able progress in the talks. The broad 
concept of gradual deescalation should 
be tried again now. 

For the specific mode of application of 
this approach to peace, I think it may 
be illuminating to turn from the GRID 
concept and consider the premises of 
one of our most controversial offensive 
military techniques: the free-fire zone. 
For years we have designated certain 
restricted areas of Vietnam for rela- 
tively unrestricted military activity. 
After issuing warnings designed to clear 
the region of all noncombatants, we is- 
sue orders authorizing attacks on all re- 
maining persons and targets. 

According to many reports, including 
Jonathan Schell’s lengthy eyewitness ac- 
counts in the New Yorker, this practice 
has often been abused. The warnings are 
often faulty and the firing all too free. 
The alleged massacre at Song My, for 
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example, was an illustration of the free- 
zone fallibility and consequent liability to 
final policy objectives. 

Nonetheless, the fundamental concept 
of following policy declarations with cor- 
roborative military action is not without 
useful possibilities. In a different form, it 
may be applicable as an interim measure 
in the quest for peace. 

I am proposing that we reverse the 
concept of free-fire zones and create 
areas of ceasefire that might be called 
fire-free zones. The United States would 
pledge to cease combat operations in 
a specified area if the Communists would 
also observe a ceasefire. The plan's suc- 
cess in one area could lead to its gradual 
extension throughout South Vietnam. 

This approach would be easier for both 
sides to accept than more comprehensive 
peace plans. To minimize risks, the zones 
for ceasefire would be chosen with the 
advice of appropriate military author- 
ities. Vietnamization could continue and 
our negotiating position would not neces- 
sarily change in the early stages. The 
Communists, on the other hand, could 
acquiesce in a limited fire-free zone with- 
out any dramatic renunciation that 
would be politically impossible for them. 

Nevertheless, as the fire-free zones 
were extended, the nature of the con- 
flict would change; killing would dimin- 
ish and local political agreements might 
become possible. Ultimately the climate 
for a general settlement would improve. 

To date the administration has at- 
tempted to promote negotiations by si- 
multaneously enhancing the allied mili- 
tary position and making concessions in 
our negotiating terms. Designed as two 
complementary tracts to a resolutions of 
the conflict, this pedagogic approach 
seems instead to have nullified itself. The 
military activities entailed by Vietnami- 
zation—and the resulting military ad- 
vantages—have reduced the Communist 
interest in negotiations. The bad boys 
refuse to take their punishment grate- 
fully. The Communists, moreover, have 
also decided to Vietnamize the war in the 
South—avoiding direct confrontation 
with American forces—and have initi- 
ated major new campaigns in Laos and 
Cambodia. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the attempt to simultaneously blandish 
and intimidate Hanoi has failed. 

What is needed now is a new move 
by the United States aimed at reducing 
the scope of the fighting and thus im- 
proving the climate for resuming serious 
negotiations with the Communists. Our 
primary concern—as the President has 
often stated—is to protect our troops 
during the coming period of relatively 
rapid withdrawals. In recent months we 
have defended our troops through pro- 
tective reaction strikes in the North and 
against the Cambodian sanctuaries. Now 
I propose we protect them by a combina- 
tion of diplomatic overtures and military 
stands. 

This cease-fire aproach, seeking an end 
to the conflict, would as much as pos- 
sible reform, renew and revitalize the 
Vietnamization policy. Although the cur- 
rent policy undoubtedly intends that 
American participation should diminish, 
it seems also to entail a conflict with 
broader geographic scope, great politi- 
cal polarization, and thus possibly a 
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greater U.S. stake in the outcome. With 
American interests still so deeply in- 
volved and the war continuing, to- 
tal withdrawal becomes unlikely. 

The graduated cease-fire program I 
am proposing would be accompanied by 
serious diplomatic initiatives. We should 
begin by refurbishing the American del- 
egation to the Paris peace talks, either 
by conferring signal honor on the career 
foreign service officers there or by nam- 
ing a widely known team captain. Our 
objectives should be to replace an ap- 
proach which has seemed to tend toward 
regional polarization, with an attempt 
at neutralization. 

We should attempt to create condi- 
tions for negotiations among the inter- 
ested parties in Vietnam. We cannot 
conduct these negotiations for them. But 
we can restrict the conflict as much as 
possible to Vietnam and create the con- 
ditions of American withdrawal under 
which any setilement must endure. I be- 
lieve that a graduated cease-fire pro- 
gram—fire free zones—such as I am pro- 
posing today is one promising step in 
this necessary process. 

These measures in Vietnam and Paris 
should be accompanied by an unflagging 
effort in the Congress to assume its con- 
stitutional responsibilities with relation 
to the Vietnam war. In the near future 
I hope there will be other new proposals 
to engage both the President and the key 
congressional committees in a coopera- 
tive effort to develop new legislation re- 
garding troop withdrawals. A graduated 
cease-fire in Vietnam, however, would 
be a useful complement to all current 
congressional proposals to end the war, 
including programs for a comprehensive 
stand still ceasefire throughout South 
Vietnam. I hope that this limited initia- 
tive will be closely appraised in the ex- 
ecutive and that, regardles of division 
on the nature of the settlement to be 
pursued, the country can unify behind 
the principle that the killing must stop. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pursuant 
to the previous order the Chair recog- 
nizes the junior Senator from South Da- 
kota for a period of 15 minutes. 


McGOVERN-HATFIELD AMENDMENT 
TO END THE WAR 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
April 29—the day before the Cambodian 
invasion—lI introduced with the cospon- 
sorship of Senator HATFIELD a legislative 
proposal calling on the Congress to exer- 
cise its constitutional prerogatives by 
voting on a plan for the systematic with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces from Indochina. 
On May 5, Senators CRANSTON, GOODELL, 
and HucHes after suggesting certain 
modifications in the amendment, joined 
as consponsors. Now the amendment has 
25 Senators of both parties as cospon- 
sors and numerous other Senators have 
indicated their support. 

We discussed with Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD the means which should be 
employed to bring this issue to a vote on 
the Senate floor. He foresaw an orderly 
procedure through which the Senate 
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would first consider the Church-Cooper 
amendment, then the Mathias resolu- 
tion repealing the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, then another resolution by 
Senator Percy aimed at clarifying the 
constitutional division of war powers 
between the executive and legislative 
branches, and finally our so-called 
amendment to end the war. In line with 
this sequence, the majority leader urged 
that instead of further delaying the mili- 
tary sales bill, we should offer our pro- 
posal as an amendment to the military 
procurement authorization bill. I dis- 
cussed this procedure with other Senate 
leaders including the distinguished 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator STENNIS. 

It was our feeling that this procedure 
was appropriate both according to the 
majority leader’s timetable and also from 
the standpoint of committee jurisdiction 
since the bill to which we offered our 
amendment contains funds for the pro- 
curement of military supplies to be used 
in the conflict in Indochina. 

Today we are confronted with an at- 
tempt to upset that process in defiance 
of Senate traditions of common courtesy 
and orderly procedure. The architects 
of the move to call up the amendment to 
end the war at this time, in connection 
with the Foreign Military Sales Act, have 
no wish to advance the amendment. They 
want to see it defeated. By bringing it up 
out of order they would confuse the 
debate, confuse the public, and prevent 
the kind of discussion this most serious 
issue deserves. 

The nature of this move becomes all 
the clearer when we consider that its 
architects have for the past 6 weeks pre- 
vented, through extended discussion and 
a series of amendments, the vote on the 
Cooper-Church amendment. The spon- 
sors of that amendment have been ready 
for a vote for some time. The Senator 
from Colorado now attempts to portray 
the debate on the limited Cambodia 
amendment as equivalent to a full debate 
on the issue of U.S. disengagement from 
the entire Indochina conflict. 

None of the sponsors of the amend- 
ment to end the war have considered 
the debate on the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment relating only to Cambodia as a 
substitute for full debate on our amend- 
ment proposing a systematic disengage- 
ment from the entire Southeast Asia 
conflict. The need for careful consider- 
ation of the amendment is underscored 
by an editorial in today’s Washington 
Post which reveals that the usually well- 
informed editor of this paper does not 
comprehend the basic outline of the 
amendment. I am confident that Sena- 
tors will want to explore the full impli- 
cations of our amendment when it is 
called up in its proper order. But to de- 
bate it extensively now would further 
delay action on the Church-Cooper 
measure. 

The Senator from Colorado said last 
Thursday that the Senate has not been 
slow in debating the Church-Cooper 
amendment. The Vice President, how- 
ever, has blasted the Senate for exces- 
sive debate on that measure claiming 
that by slowing approval of the military 
sales bill, the Senate is hampering our 
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friends in the Middle East. But what 
seems puzzling is the contention by the 
Senator from Colorado that 7 weeks is 
not too much time to debate the Church- 
Cooper amendment, but that he feels 
we should vote on the much more far- 
reaching amendment to end the war 
without further debate. 

Mr. President, we should be aware of 
the probable consequences if the move 
by the Senator from Colorado is allowed 
to succeed. If the precedent he proposes 
to set is emulated by others, we will reach 
a situation in which no Senator will be 
able to control the timing of his own 
proposals, nor will the leadership any 
longer have the capacity to schedule the 
business of the Senate. If we sanction 
this procedure today I can see nothing 
that would stop a Senator from calling 
up any legislation that the President 
might propose before it has been con- 
sidered by Committee and before poten- 
tial support has been marshaled, in order 
to embarrass the White House by an 
early defeat. Those who would call up 
our amendment now are in my view ex- 
hibiting contempt for the decorum and 
the order of the Senate and the stand- 
ards of courtesy which all of us should 
seek to maintain. 

The Senator from Colorado gave the 
impression of scholarly research by cit- 
ing precedents of Senators making pro- 
posals and then voting against them. 
His most recent example was in Febru- 
ary of this year. At that time, the major- 
ity leader, Senator MANSFIELD, offered a 
motion to table Senate Resolution 359 
which created the Select Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity. He then 
voted against his own motion to table. 

Anyone who has examined the record 
of that day, however, is aware that the 
Senator from Colorado has miscon- 
structed what occurred. In line with the 
courteous character to which so many 
Members of the Senate paid tribute to 
on last Thursday, Senator MANSFIELD’s 
motion to table was in accordance with 
the expressed desire of Members who 
opposed the creation of the Select Com- 
mittee or who wanted to consider it at 
greater length. He had previously offered 
not to object to a motion to table. The 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Gurney) then 
asked unanimous consent that a motion 
to table be in order. No objection was 
heard and the motion to table was made 
by the majority leader. 

The other examples cited by the Sen- 
ator from Colorado are of a similar na- 
ture. He has offered no precedent for 
what he has done, that is for one Senator 
to appropriate a piece of substantive leg- 
islation proposed by another Senator and 
to call it up for Senate consideration out 
of the previously planned order, against 
the wishes of the sponsors of the legis- 
lation, and with no aim other than to 
procure its defeat. It is not discourteous 
and irregular for the Senator to vote 
against his own motion. What is discour- 
teous and irregular is for him to seize a 
piece of legislation authored by other 
Senators that has not yet even been 
brought to the Senate floor and then 
offer it as his own for the express pur- 
pose of defeating it. 

I find it appalling that the Senator 
from Colorado would attempt by this de- 
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vice to suggest that the majority leader 
and the senior Senator from his own 
party, the Senator from Vermont, have 
engaged in practices similar to this and 
would therefore condone what he is do- 
ing. Both Senators have, in fact, objected 
to this procedure, I am confident that 
neither Senator either has or would fol- 
low it. 

The truth is that what we have before 
us is something far more than a simple 
matter of a Senator proposing to vote 
against his own measure. If that were 
all that was involved, the Senator from 
Colorado would certainly not have had 
to look so far. It is common practice, for 
example, for a Senator to offer a motion 
to reconsider legislation which has just 
been approved by the Senate and then 
vote to table his own motion. Surely the 
Senator from Colorado must now see the 
difference between this common proce- 
dure and what he is doing in trying to 
preempt legislation offered in good faith 
by other Senators. 

During the 74% years I have served 
with the Senator from Colorado in this 
Chamber and as a member of the In- 
terior Committee of which he is the dis- 
tinguished ranking member, I have en- 
joyed friendly personal relations with 
him. I have never agreed with his views 
on the war in Asia since it has seemed 
to me from my earliest days in the Sen- 
ate that we were mistaken in becoming 
involved in that conflict—a conflict 
which can only be settled by the people 
of Vietnam. I respect, however, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado’s right to his view. 
But I object to his procedure. I am con- 
fident that if the tables were reversed 
and I attempted to appropriate one of 
his bills, calling it up out of order to de- 
feat it, we would hear a cry of indigna- 
tion pouring forth from the Senator that 
would shake the dome of the Capitol. 

But we should be even more concerned 
about the spectacle this action will por- 
tray to the American people. They will 
see subterfuge replacing legitimate dis- 
cussion of the transcendent issue of war 
and peace. Such tactics only aggravate 
the cynicism and doubt toward our po- 
litical system that is already all too prev- 
alent. In the anguish and outcry that 
followed the unexpected invasion of 
Cambodia and the tragedy at Kent 
State, the one factor more than any 
other which gave concerned students 
and other citizens an alternative to un- 
disciplined protest was the amendment 
to end the war. These concerned citi- 
zens are entitled to something better 
than trick tactics designed to frustrate 
the normal congressional process. 

I do not know how any Senator or any 
public official can talk about reunifying 
the country and about bringing us to- 
gether while at the same time condoning 
the tactic now being attemped to defeat 
the amendment by premature vote. 

The authors and the sponsors of this 
amendment regard it as a serious, pru- 
dent method of disengaging this coun- 
try from the Indochinese quagmire. And 
we are not alone in that belief. A Gallup 
poll released on June 13 found 23 per- 
cent of the American people in favor of 
withdrawing all troops from Vietnam im- 
mediately and another 25 percent in fa- 
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vor of withdrawing all troops by July 
of 1971. A total of 48 percent therefore, 
supported the amendment to end the 
war or something even more restrictive. 
Thirty-one percent were in favor of 
withdrawing all troops but taking as 
many years to do this as are needed to 
turn the war over to the South Viet- 
namese. 

Therefore, if the Senator from Colo- 
rado does not take our proposal serious- 
ly and claims to interpret the views of 
the American public, he should be re- 
minded that only 31 percent of Ameri- 
cans responding to the Gallup poll fa- 
for the Vietnamization plan offered by 
the President, whereas 48 percent of the 
American people favor either immediate 
withdrawal or the phased withdrawal 
plan proposed in our amendment. 

The Colorado Senator contends that 
we should vote now on the disputed 
amendment because the amendment is 
endangering negotiations in Paris. 

We heed not look very far back to 
refute that argument. Our amendment 
has been pending since April 29 and in 
slightly revised form since May 5. If the 
Senator from Colorado is right, then we 
are left to wonder why it is that there 
was no meaningful negotiation during 
the full 16 months between the date 
of President Nixon's inauguration and 
the date our amendment was introduced. 

The fact is that there has been no 
progress in Paris because the parties to 
the negotiations are at irreconcilable 
positions. We can expect that the talks 
will be stalemated for so long as we 
continue to guarantee the Thieu-Ky 
government’s insistence that it remain 
in exclusive and complete control of all 
governmental machinery in South Viet- 
nam until elections are held. The North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong have no 
incentive to accept that position because 
they have not lost the war. Defeat of 
our amendment would have no effect in 
starting negotiations. On the contrary, 
passage of our amendment might stimu- 
late the negotiations through its noti- 
fication to the existing Government in 
South Vietnam that they must begin 
working out accommodations with their 
adversaries because they cannot depend 
forever on an open-ended commitment of 
U.S. support. 

Furthermore, Hanoi and the National 
Liberation Front have said negotiations 
can resume only after we agree to a defi- 
nite withdrawal. 

At present, we are burdened by a policy 
that can be vetoed either in Saigon or 
Hanoi. Passage of our amendment would 
restore control of our policy and our 
forces to the President and the Congress 
according to our national interest. 

The Senator from Colorado contends 
that this amendment to end the war is 
dangerous to American troops. 

But there is no safer policy for Ameri- 
can troops and American prisoners than 
to bring them home. 

The dangerous policy is the one the 
Senator from Colorado and President 
Nixon have advocated for the last 15 
years. The dangerous policy was sending 
American troops to fight in a struggle 
that can only be resolved by the people 
of Asia. 

The dangerous policy was in assuming 
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that bombs from America could resolve 
a political issue born in Asia. 

The danger was in trying to substitute 
American blood for bad government in 
Saigon. 

Now we seek to end that danger and 
restore the war and peace powers of 
the Congress by carefully legislated 
guidelines for terminating U.S. involve- 
ment in a conflict we never should have 
entered. 

I do not intend to engage now in a 
debate on the merits of our amendment. 
Since we are committed to call it up in 
connection with the military procure- 
ment authorization bill, discussion now 
would only serve to delay the action 
which is past due on the Church-Cooper 
proposal. Instead, there will be a move 
to table the amendment. 

I hope that a strong majority of the 
Senate, regardless of their views on the 
amendment to end the war, will support 
the tabling motion in order that we might 
continue in an orderly fashion to con- 
sider the issue fully at the proper time. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator’s time has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. I am wondering 
what his basic reason is for not wanting 
to proceed to rejection or adoption of the 
so-called end-the-war amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There are several 
reasons, I will say to the Senator. First, 
we have made both public and private 
pledges to Members of the Senate and 
to the citizens of the country that the 
amendment would be called up on the 
military procurement bill. We feel that 
that pledge is one that ought to be re- 
spected both by the sponsors of the 
amendment and by other Senators. This 
was a procedure that was worked out 
with the majority leader, with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, with other Members of the Senate, 
and with interested citizens across the 
country. 

Secondly, we feel that the measure is 
a far-reaching one, which goes directly to 
the question of whether we ought to dis- 
engage our forces, not just from Cam- 
bodia, but from all of Indochina, That 
is not a matter to be disposed of hastily, 
but to debate it extensively at this time, 
as the Senator knows, would further de- 
lay action on the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment and the military sales bill to which 
that amendment is attached. The Vice 
President has already expressed great 
impatience with the Senate, claiming 
that the long debate on the Church- 
Cooper amendment has stalled the mili- 
tary sales bill and hampered American 
policy in the Middle East. To whatever 
extent that argument has any merit, a 
lengthy debate at this time on the so- 
called amendment to end the war, the 
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McGovern-Hatfield amendment, would 
not only delay action on the Church- 
Cooper amendment, but on the military 
sales bill to which it is attached. 

For those reasons, it seems to me 
proper to set aside this amendment now 
and bring it up according to the plan 
that was previously worked out. 

Mr. DOLE. The reason the Senator 
from Kansas asked the question was that 
there was a full page, or almost a full 
page, advertisement in the Sunday, May 
24, issue of the New York Times, which 
said: 

Between now and July 1, Congress will vote 
for war or peace. With your help it can be 
peace. 


This advertisement was paid for, ap- 
parently, by a group called Project Purse 
Strings, which I understand is a part of 
the End the War Committee. Then there 
was another adyertisement, on May 17, 
which said “within 30 days.” 

So, as far as the time frame is con- 
cerned, it appears that we have more or 
less kept on schedule with the fundrais- 
ing activities of the End the War Com- 
mittee. It is almost July 1, and it appears 
now is an appropriate time to consider 
the end-the-war amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Let me say to the 
Senator that I do not speak for Project 
Purse Strings or other groups that have 
been running advertisements in the press, 
but I can enlighten the Senator on why 
the estimated time table was given. 

At the time that we introduced this 
amendment, on April 29, it was my 
thought that it might come to a vote in 
30 or 40 days, but I did not anticipate 
that the Senator from Kansas and others 
would stall the Church-Cooper amend- 
ment for a period of 7 weeks then. I 
thought that a simple amendment like 
that, after 2 or 3 days of debate, could 
be voted up or down. 

What puzzles me is how the architects 
of this move to bring up the so-called 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment prema- 
turely can argue that it is not too much 
time to give 6 or 7 weeks of debate to 
the Church-Cooper amendment, but that 
we ought to vote on this one before it 
has ever come to the floor for careful 
consideration. 

Mr. DOLE. If the Senator will yield for 
a question. The reason we indicate this 
is that we have discussed the general 
Southeast Asia problem, South Vietnam 
specifically and Cambodia specifically, 
for some time. It appears to many of us 
that we are probably as well informed 
now as we will ever be on whether or not 
the so-called end-the-war amendment 
or other amendments should be adopted. 
We have made progress in the last 7 
weeks with reference to the Church- 
Cooper resolution and other so-called 
resolutions which would restrict the 
power of the President. But even more 
importantly, as the Senator knows, tele- 
grams have gone out to TV stations 
across the land from the offices of the 
Senator from South Dakota and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, indicating that “If you 
want to end the war, make a contribu- 
tion, send your contribution to the 
Amendment To End the War Committee, 
Box 1A, Ben Franklin Station,” and I as- 
sume there is some fundraising going on 
at this time. I would be interested to 
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know how many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been raised by the End- 
the-War Committee. 

Mr. McGOVERN. In response to that, 
let me say to the Senator that we have 
raised a total of more than $400,000 for 
that purpose, of which approximately 
$75,000 was used to cover a half-hour 
broadcast on the National Broadcasting 
Co. some weeks ago. 

The Senator knows that the President, 
rightfully, has a great opportunity to 
communicate his views on important 
issues of the day by going on television 
free of charge at any time he requests 
time. I think he ought to have that priv- 
ilege. But Senators do not have that 
privilege. It is very difficult for those of 
us who feel differently from the Presi- 
dent to make our views known. 

We have sought to do that by raising 
these funds, so that we could purchase 
time on the networks for the purpose of 
explaining the ramifications of this 
amendment to the American people. 
Even there, we have been frustrated by 
the networks in buying time on a net- 
work basis, and have been forced to ap- 
proach individual radio and television 
stations to get our message across. 

Perhaps I could ask the Senator if he 
feels that one of the reasons for bring- 
ing up the amendment now, as the Sen- 
ator from Colorado has tried to do, is to 
deprive us of that opportunity of utiliz- 
ing the funds that have been raised to 
aa our message to the American peo- 
ple. 

Mr. DOLE. Well, of course, I did not 
bring up the amendment, so would not 
know what may have been the reasons. 
But I would also be interested in know- 
ing, if the Senator from South Dakota 
plans to revise the so-called end-the-war 
amendment? If so, will all the money be 
returned that was forwarded in response 
to the original amendment? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have no plans to 
make revisions of the amendment, but 
neither do we have a closed mind on 
that. If suggestions can be made to im- 
prove the legislation, it is inconceivable 
to me that anyone contributing to the 
effort to end the war would object to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Baru). The Senator’s time has expired. 
Under the previous order, the Senate will 
now proceed to a period for the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to executive session for action on 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk in the Environmental Science 
Services Administration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
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objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE GAINS AND LOSSES FROM 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s issue of the National Observer, a 
weekly publication, there appears an 
article entitled “60 Days in Cambodia—A 
Summing Up,” written by Richard Egan. 
It is subtitled “The Gains, the Losses, 
and the Outlook Now in Southeast Asia.” 

This, I think, is an article which all 
Members of the Senate could read with 
much interest and edification. I think it 
is an excellent article, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sixty Days IN CAMBODIA—A SUMMING UP— 
THE GAINS, THE LOSSES, AND THE OUT- 
LOOK NOW IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

(By Richard Egan) 

This week the last American ground troops 
are scheduled to return to South Vietnam 
from the despoiled Communist sanctuaries 
along the eastern border of Cambodia, con- 
cluding one of the most debated U.S. mili- 
tary episodes of the Vietnam War. 

From the one standpoint, the two-month 
American-South Vietnamese expedition into 
Cambodia has brought undeniable benefits 
to the allied war effort in Vietnam. The Com- 
munist losses in men and materiel have been 
great. The sanctuaries they had operated 
from with impunity for five years are no 
longer sacrosanct. The Communists know 
that if they move back, they may be driven 
out again. And, according to American offi- 
cials, the Cambodian venture has gained time 
for the South Vietnamese to prepare for the 
day when American combat forces leave their 
country and the Vietnam War becomes 
largely a Vietnamese war. 

But the offensive also has stirred wide 
repercussions in the United States and in 
Indochina that U.S. officials candidly 
acknowledge they had not anticipated when 
20,000 American and South Vietnamese 
troops surged into Cambodia on April 29-30. 
At home the offensive reinvigorated the 
moribund antiwar movement and touched 
off an attempt by Senate doves to curtail 
President Nixon’s war-making powers. 

In Indochina, the effects of the allied drive 
have reached far beyond the borderlands of 
Cambodia. The Vietnamese Communists 
responded to the assault by grabbing large 
chunks of northeastern Cambodia and 
southern Laos, and haye undertaken a Cam- 
bodian offensive of their own that threatens 
to bring down the 15-week-old government 
of Cambodian Gen. Lon Nol. Prince Souvan- 
na Phouma, the Laotian prime minister, has 
been embarrassed politically by the loss of 
Laotian territory, and rightist politicians 
and generals are demanding that the neu- 
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tralist leader pursue a more vigorous military 
policy against the Communists. Thailand, 
always jittery when Communist forces edge 
close to its borders, has been drawn more 
deeply into the vortex of the Indochinese 
fighting. The South Vietnamese, along with 
the Thais, have rushed in to help prevent 
Cambodia from falling under Communist 
domination. 

Inevitably, these developments have forced 
some shifts in the Nixon Administration's 
policy in Indochina, particularly in its atti- 
tude toward the Cambodian situation. Bald 
assertions by Administration officials in April 
and early May that the United States had no 
intention of employing its military might 
to rescue the floundering Cambodian gov- 
ernment have given way to more circumspect 
explanations of U.S, policy. And the Admin- 
istration has undertaken and underwritten 
several moves aimed at preserving Cambodia 
from Communist control, including possibly 
air strikes in direct support of Cambodian 
troops fighting the Communists. 

When the Cambodian offensive began, Ad- 
ministration officials said the primary pur- 
pose was to “clean out" the sanctuaries, 
which the Communists had been using as 
supply depots, staging areas for raids into 
the southern half of South Vietnam, and 
rest, recuperation, and regroupment areas 
after the cross-border forays. The American 
and South Vietnamese troops would chew up 
the sanctuaries, smashing bunkers, destroy- 
ing or carting off the Communists war stocks, 
and killing whatever Communists they could 
find. After ravaging the sanctuaries, the 
allied troops would move back across the bor- 
der. The Communists, who were expected to 
fade deeper into the sanctuaries while the 
offensive went on, would then slip back into 
their bases, and begin rebuilding and re- 
stocking them. But by that time, monsoon 
rains would be pelting down on the sanctu- 
aries, hampering the Communist reconstruc- 
tion operation, 

U.S. officials said the destruction of the 
sanctuaries would provide the United States 
with a respite of from six months to a year 
from major Communist military operations 
in the southern half of South Vietnam. They 
argued that, given this time, the United 
States could concentrate relatively unim- 
peded on the Vietnamization program of pre- 
paring South Vietnamese forces to replace 
American troops. The speed-up in Viet- 
namization, in turn, would assure continu- 
ation of the American troop-withdrawal 
plan, 

American officials expected that the offen- 
sive also might produce some beneficial side 
effects by prodding the Communists into 
negotiating seriously at the Paris peace talks 
and by relieving Communist pressure on the 
Cambodian government. But, these officials 
emphasized, the offensive was not intended 
as a rescue operation for the Cambodian 
government. “We don't intend to become in- 
volved militarily in the support of the Lon 
Nol or any other government” of Cambodia, 
Secretary of State William P. Rogers said in 
early May. 

The Communists, however, failed to adhere 
to the script the Administration outlined in 
April. Abandoning the sanctuaries, the Com- 
munists initiated a series of attacks in 
northern Cambodia and the southern pan- 
handle of Laos across the border. By late 
May, they had gained control of this area, 
where they have been establishing new base 
areas and working on new supply and infil- 
tration routes for their troops in South Viet- 
nam. The supplies are now being moved along 
the Sekong and Mekong rivers from Laos 
into Cambodia, where they are transported 
overland through Communist-controlled ter- 
ritory. 

The Communists also intensified their mil- 
itary activity in other parts of Cambodia. In 
a series of hit-and-run raids, they have over- 
run almost every major town in the eastern 
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half of Cambodia, and have occupied the 
ancient ruins at Angkor in western Cam- 
bodia, 200 miles from their old sanctuaries. 
Earlier this month, the Communists gained 
control of every highway leading into the 
Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh and cut 
the capital’s last rail link with outlying 
provinces. By encircling Phnom Penh, the 
Communists have blocked oil shipments to 
the capital from the country’s sole refinery at 
Kompong Som (formerly called Sihanouk- 
ville) and have prevented rice from reaching 
the city from the western provinces. 

The government of Gen. Lon Nol, who came 
to power on March 18 by deposing Prince 
Norodom Sihanouk, concedes that the Com- 
munists control one third of the nation. And 
the Communists have been active militarily 
and politically in much of the rest of the 
Missouri-sized land, seeking to create a Cam- 
bodian guerrilla organization while weaken- 
ing the government’s hold over the 7,000,000 
Cambodians by constant attacks on popula- 
tion centers. 

State Department officials acknowledge 
that when the Cambodian offensive began 
they had not anticipated that the Commu- 
nists would establish new base areas or sup- 
ply routes. Nor did they foresee that the 
Communists would open any full-scale as- 
sault against the Cambodians, apparently in 
an attempt to bring down the Lon Nol goy- 
ernment. 

Even before the start of the Cambodian 
offensive, the Administration had taken sey- 
eral moves designed to shore up the Cam- 
bodian government. In late April Washing- 
ton began furnishing Cambodia with cap- 
tured Communist weapons and with $7,900,- 
000 in U.S, military supplies, mostly small 
arms and ammunition. Delivery of these 
Supplies is expected to be completed by June 
30, the deadline President Nixon has set for 
withdrawal of U.S. ground forces from Cam- 
bodia. U.S. officials say Washington undoubt- 
edly will continue to send arms to Cambodia 
after that date. Some Washington reports 
Say the United States will send $50,000,000 
more in military aid to Phnom Penh, and 
may also provide economic aid. 

On May 3 about 3,000 South Vietnamese 
of Cambodian descent, who formerly served 
as members of U.S. Special Forces units in 
South Vietnam, were flown to Phnom Penh 
to fight alongside the Cambodian army. 
These troops were paid and outfitted by the 
United States while serving in South Viet- 
nam, and presumably still are being financed 
by Washington, 

On May 12, American and South Vietna- 
mese vessels initiated a naval blockade in 
the Gulf of Siam along a 100-mile stretch 
of Cambodian shoreline. U.S. officials say the 
blockade was ordered to prevent ocean-borne 
shipments of supplies from reaching the 
Communists. The blockade also has freed 
the tiny Cambodian navy from patrolling 
the coast, enabling it to operate inland on 
the Mekong River. 

By mid-May, U.S. officials were acknowl- 
edging that they had encouraged South Viet- 
nam and Thailand to provide troops and 
other military assistance to help in the de- 
fense of Cambodia. Earlier this month, Secre- 
tary Rogers said the United States probably 
would underwrite “a substantial part of the 
cost” of the war if it developed into “South 
Vietnamese forces and Cambodian forces 
and even possibly Thai forces fighting a com- 
mon enemy.” 

Thailand is expected to dispatch at least 
2,500 troops in Cambodia, probably from its 
Black Panther Division in South Vietnam. 
The United States has been paying about 
$50,000,000 annually to maintain this unit in 
South Vietnam, and Thai officials have said 
this payment would continue if the troops 
are transferred to Cambodia. Thailand also 
began fiying reconnaissance missions over 
Cambodia early this month, und has sent 20 
gunboats to Cambodia to help patrol the 
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Mekong River near Phnom Penh. Joint Thai- 
Cambodian patrols have begun operations 
along the 400-mile border between the two 
countries. 

The Thai government of Premier Thanom 
Kittikachorn said recently that Thailand is 
“directly threatened” by the Communist ad- 
vances in Cambodia. Thailand decided to 
send troops to Cambodia, the premier ex- 
plained, because it was better to fight the 
enemy there than “wait for him to arrive at 
one’s door.” 

South Vietnam, which now has about 30,- 
000 troops operating in Cambodia, has not 
disclosed how many will remain after June 
30. South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu has said Saigon will leave as many 
troops as necessary to block the Communists 
from taking over Cambodia. In a joint com- 
munique last month, the foreign ministers 
of South Vietnam and Cambodia stated that 
the South Vietnamese forces had entered 
Cambodia "to drive out the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese” and would withdraw only 
when “their task is completed.” 

Some Administration officials have ex- 
plained these moves as an application of the 
Nixon Doctrine. Under this doctrine, which 
Mr. Nixon enunciated at Guam in July 1969, 
the United States would help Communist- 
threatened Asian nations with military sup- 
plies and equipment, “but not fight the war 
for them.” 

Nevertheless, since April 30 Washington 
has watered down considerably its position 
on the possible use of American military 
power in Cambodia after June 30. Most sig- 
nificantly, the Administration has declined 
to rule out the possibility of American war- 
planes giving direct support to Cambodian 
troops in battle. Indeed, the Cambodian gov- 
ernment reported last week that U.S. air 
strikes had helped break a month-long Com- 
munist siege of the provincial capital of 
Kompong Thom, which is about 180 miles 
from the Cambodian border with South Viet- 
nam. (Though U.S. planes have been con- 


ducting similar missions in Laos since mid- 


1964, the first official American acknowledg- 
ment of this activity did not come until last 
March.) 

Secretary Rogers refused to confirm or deny 
whether U.S. planes were supporting the 
Cambodian army. “The main thrust of our 
policy is to use our air force for the purpose 
of interdicting supply lines and communica- 
tion lines to protect Americans in South 
Vietnam,” he said. “That is our policy. Obvi- 
ously it may haye a dual benefit—it may 
serve our purposes and at the same time 
serve the Cambodian government.” Mr. Rog- 
ers, however, declined to state that American 
planes would not fly close air support for the 
Cambodians. 

Too, Washington not only has backed away 
from its original contention that South Viet- 
namese forces would withdraw at approxi- 
mately the same time as American troops, it 
has also fudged its stand on the possible use 
of American tactical and logistical support 
for the South Vietnamese troops staying on 
in Cambodia. 

At a news conference on May 8, President 
Nixon said he “would expect that the South 
Vietnamese would come out [of Cambodia] 
at the same time that we do, because when 
we came out, our logistical support and air 
support will also come out.” A week later, 
Carl Bartch, the State Department press of- 
ficer, disclosed that the United States was 
urging the South Vietnamese and Thais to 
join together in helping defend Cambodia 
by providing troops and by training, advis- 
ing, and supplying the Cambodian army. 
U.S. officials said this decision was taken be- 
cause in the seven days since the President's 
news conference Communist moves in Cam- 
bodia had indicated that the Lon Nol govern- 
ment might be overrun without a quick in- 
fusion of outside help. 

Seventeen days after the President’s news 
conference, the State Department raised the 
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possibility that U.S. support for the South 
Vietnamese operating in Cambodia might 
continue after June 30. At a State Depart- 
ment briefing, Mr. Bartch said: “I think it’s 
fair to say that when the United States with- 
draws its forces from Cambodia by June 30, 
that air and logistics support might also be 
withdrawn. I am distin, ing between that 
and what might arise in the future after 
June 30." He acknowledged that by “in the 
future” he meant July 1, implying that U.S. 
air cover might be provided the South Viet- 
namese after the American pull-out, but 
with a slight break so as to adhere, at least 
semantically, to Mr. Nixon’s pledge on May 8. 

The Administration has been backtracking, 
too, on whether U.S, troops would ever be 
sent back into Cambodia. Secretary of State 
Rogers said on June 8 that American GIs 
might be returned “if it is necessary to pro- 
tect the lives of American forces right on the 
border.” 

Where do these shifts in position leave U.S. 
policy toward Cambodia? At the least, the 
United States is openly supporting the efforts 
of two allies to forestall a Communist take- 
over of Cambodia. At most, Washington, in 
backing off from its policy stands at the start 
of the Cambodian offensive, may be clearing 
away the diplomatic underbrush for an Amer- 
ican rescue operation in Cambodia. 

There are some clear risks even in the less 
ambitious approach. The Thai Black Panther 
Division, though based in South Vietnam 
since 1966, has done little fighting. The 
South Vietnamese units operating in Cam- 
bodia are accustomed to going into battle 
with U.S. advisers and being transported by 
U.S. planes, with U.S. artillery and U.S. air 
power for support. If one of these Thai or 
South Vietnamese units is threatened with 
destruction by the Communists, Washington 
may be faced with the difficult decision of 
whether to dispatch U.S. planes and possibly 
U.S. troops to help save the expeditionary 
force that is helping to save Cambodia. 

Too, a lengthy extensive South Vietnamese 
commitment in Cambodia could detract from 
the Vietnamization and troop-withdrawal 
programs. As the United States discovered in 
South Vietnam, Thailand and South Vietnam 
might find that Cambodia will suck in more 
and more troops. 

Nevertheless, it seems doubtful that the 
South Vietnamese would pursue policies in 
Cambodia that met with American disap- 
proval. Washington holds enough political, 
economic, and military strings in Saigon to 
dictate the scope of the South Vietnamese 
venture in Cambodia, The Thais also are too 
closely tied to the United States to go off 
on their own in Cambodia. 

So any major allied policy decisions on 
Cambodia most certainly would be made 
in Washington, rather than in Saigon or 
Bangkok. The key question facing President 
Nixon is what, if any, action the United 
States or its allies should take if the Cam- 
bodian government is in imminent danger of 
collapse. 

When he appeared on television on April 
30 to announce the start of the Cambodian 
offensive, Mr. Nixon spelled out clearly the 
dangers he foresaw if Cambodia fell to the 
Communists: “Cambodia would become a 
vast enemy staging area and a springboard 
for attacks on South Vietnam along 600 miles 
of frontier—a refuge where enemy troops 
could return from combat without fear of 
retaliation. . . . The lives of Americans re- 
maining in Vietnam after our next with- 
drawal of 150,000 would be gravely threat- 
ened. . . . It would mean that South Viet- 
nam was completely outflanked and the 
forces of Americans in this area, as well as 
the South Vietnamese, would be in an un- 
tenable military position.” 

And in his April 30 speech Mr. Nixon openly 
linked the Cambodian offensive to the need 
for a Cambodia free of Communist control. 
After ticking off the possible effects on the 
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American war effort in South Vietnam of a 
Communist conquest of Cambodia, Mr. Nixon 
said that “confronted with this situation,” 
the United States had but one choice: “To go 
to the heart of the trouble. That means 
cleaning out major North Vietnamese- and 
Viet Cong-occupied territories, these sanctu- 
aries which serve as bases for attacks on 
both Cambodia and American and South 
Vietnamese forces in South Vietnam.” 

And near the end of his speech Mr. Nixon 
said, “The Hves of American men are in- 
volved” in his decision to go into Cambodia, 
“The opportunity for 150,000 Americans to 
come home in the next 12 months is involved. 
The future of 18,000,000 people in South Viet- 
nam and 7,000,000 people in Cambodia is 
involved. The possibility of winning a just 
peace in Vietnam and in the Pacific is at 
stake.” 

From its beginning the allied offensive had 
a Janus-faced quality that may have reflected 
the President’s concern over the future of 
Cambodia. While American troops remained 
in the sanctuaries, the South Vietnamese tar- 
ried there only briefly. Within days after the 
offensive started, part of the South Vietnam- 
ese force was operating in direct support of 
embattled Cambodian troops outside the 
sanctuaries. And the South Vietnamese have 
insisted all along that their main objective 
in the offensive was to keep Cambodia out of 
Communist hands. 

A Communist take-over of Cambodia would 
have widespread effects throughout South- 
east Asia, as Mr. Nixon is aware. The Com- 
munist threat to South Vietnam, Thailand, 
and Laos would increase. The U.S. Vietnam- 
ization and troop-withdrawal programs in 
South Vietnam could be set back, But any 
American military campaign to rescue the 
Lon Nol government most certainly would 
slow down and possibly undermine these 
programs, besides again churning up antiwar 
sentiment in the United States. And the op- 
tion the Administration seems to have 
chosen—the Thai and South Vietnamese ex- 
peditionary forces—carries risks too. 

Late last week, Richard Nixon left Wash- 
ington for the Western White House at San 
Clemente, Calif., to prepare a report he plans 
to make on the Cambodia offensive after all 
American troops have returned. His report 
may clear away some of the clouds that have 
covered U.S. policy on Cambodia since April. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, at this time 
I wish to read into the Record a tele- 
gram from the offices of the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD), addressed to Jerry Holley, sta- 
tion manager, WIBW-TYV, Stauffer Pub- 
lications, Inc., Box 119, Topeka, Kans. 
It reads: 


Request immediate response availability 
prime thirties and fringe sixties for three 
week campaign to begin approximately June 
16. Sponsor is the Amendment to End the 
War Committee of the United States Senate 
which sponsored half-hour telecast over NBC 
TV network 7:30 p.m. e.s.t., May 12, 1970. End 
the War Amendment, sponsored by bi-parti- 
san group of 84 Senators, including Senators 
McGovern, Hatfield, Goodell, Cranston, and 
Hughes and 100 U.S. Representatives. We 
need immediate approval of prototype ad 
because of imminent starting date. Typical 
example of commercial to be run is included 
below in script form. Video: two small boys 
(12 years old) playing cops and robbers. 
Audio: announcer—“There are boys in Viet- 
nam who were only 12 years old when the war 
started. No one would have believed that then, 
that we'd still be in it today. There are boys 
in the United States today that are twelve 
years old. No one wants to believe that we'll 
still be in the war when they are old enough 
to go. But we could be. If we don’t end the 
war now. That’s what the amendment to end 
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the war seeks to do. But it needs your sup- 
port.” (Alternative ending No. 1): Write 
your Senator in Washington, D.C. and tell 
him how you feel. Pick up a pen, so your 
son won't have to pick up a rifle. (Alternative 
ending No, 2) : Send your contribution to the 
Amendment to End the War Committee, Box 
1A, Ben Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 
Pick up a pen so your son won't have to 
pick up a rifle—Please reply by wire im- 
mediately to U.S. Senator George McGovern, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Offices of Senator Mark Hatfield and Sena- 
tor George McGovern. 


I also, in this connection, ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record at this point the response from 
Thad M. Sandstrom, vice president, 
WIBW-TV, Topeka, Kans., in response to 
that telegram. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPEKA, KANS., 
June 11, 1970. 
Senator GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

WIBW-TV believes that through news 
broadcasts and such programs as Face the 
Nation, Issues and Answers, The Senate and 
the War, our viewers are very aware of the 
position of the Amendment to End the War 
Committee. Further, we are advised by our 
attorneys that recent court and FCC rulings 
would obligate us to grant free time under 
the Fairness Doctrine to groups in Kansas 
who oppose the position stated in your tele- 
gram. Through CBS and WIBW Newscasts, we 
will continue to keep our viewers informed 
on opinions of Senators and Congressmen on 
both sides of this controversial issue. 

THaD M. SANDSTROM, 
Vice President, WIBW-TV. 


(At this point Mr. McGovern assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I have ob- 
served with a considerable amount of in- 
terest the discussion of our distinguished 
colleague from Kansas on the fund- 
raising endeavors of the End the War 
Committee and the request for avail- 
ability to express opposition to the war on 
the part of the Senator from South 
Dakota, the Senator from Oregon, and 
some others. I ask unanimous consent at 
this time to have printed in the Recorp a 
report circulated to Members of the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Oregon relative to 
the way these funds have been collected 
and the way they have been audited. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT TO END THE WAR COMMITTEE AS OF JUNE24 
1970 
RECEIPTS 
oe 


io committee (net) __ -- $437, 864. 21 
To NB 6, 949. 00 


=> 24,050. 00 
Subtotal 


Other: Production services (Guggenheim 
productions) 


Total contributions 
Interest earned. 
Other receipts: 
Loan (Stewart Mott) 
Contributions received by NBC for the Council 
for a Livable World 
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DISBURSEMENTS 


For Telecast, May 12, 1970 (half-hour): 

Air Time (NBC) 59, 493.30 
Production: 

Guggenheim Productions: 

Paid services 9, 820.57 

i -- 20,173.43 


Subtotal 
Telecolor productions: 25 film prints... 


Subtotal 


For radio and TV spots: _ 
Production (Guggenheim productions) 
Staff travel expenses (New York) 
Air time (Cari Ally, Inc.). 


Subtotal 


For newspaper advertising: 
Space 


Carl Ally, Inc 
Patrick McKeever 
Robert A. Mann.. 
Larry Kotlikoft_. 
Gateway Advertisin 
Enterprise Agency 


Subtotal 
Production (Advertising People Against the War)_ 


Travel expenses (S. Cohen, Carl Ally, Inc., t 
Oregon) 


Subtotal 


House committee for a vote on the war: 
Administrative services. 

Congressional committee for a vote on the war: 
Printing re report (creative eae 
Printing legal report (Majority Room, ouse 

of ri aeath a 
Telephone (C. & P. Telephone Co.).....---- 
Organizational luncheon 


Postage and mailing 
Bread and peace (C. & P. Telephone C 
Stationery (acknowledgment cards). 


All other expenses: 
Volunteers’ support. 
Telegrams 
Bank charges (collection and service). . 
Rubber stamp 
Xeroxing 


10, 462. 70 

179,115.93 

Total disbursements for expenses. ~ 179,115.93 

Other disbursements: Tein, 
Loan repayment (Stewart Mott) 


To transfer funds received from NBC for the 
Council for a Livable World 25, 105, 32 


234, 221.25 
310, 156. 40 


Reserve balance (and cash in bank). 


Mr. BAYH. Let me say that, although I 
have not in any way been connected with 
the collection of these funds or, indeed, 
in advertising for them, I think that any 
Member of this body who has observed 
what is going on relative to trying to 
explain and trying to discuss our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia cannot be but a 
bit concerned about the fact that the 
President of the United States has al- 
most unlimited access to television, and 
there seems to be some question as to 
whether those who oppose his policy are 
going to be given any access at all. 

I want to salute the Senator from 
South Dakota and those who have joined 
with him in trying to equalize this dis- 
parity, and I want to compliment them 
for making no effort to hide the manner 
in which these funds are collected. They 
have tried to give us an opportunity to 
see how they are being spent. I see no 
way in which this can be criticized. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. BAYH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me suggest that Presi- 
dent Nixon, apparently, has his own 
end-the-war committee. He has been 
quite successful in disengaging in South- 
east Asia. The troop level has been re- 
duced by 115,500, with another 50,000 to 
be home by October 1, and another 100,- 
000 by next spring. 

The point I make is that we all have 
the same hope and aspirations that the 
war in Southeast Asia will end. 

The point is that I suppose funds can 
be raised for any purpose and can be 
disbursed for any purpose, so long as it 
is within the context of the purposes out- 
lined. But it occurs to me that we have 
had adequate debate on the war in 
Southeast Asia during the past 7 weeks 
and we might be in a position now to 
vote one way or the other. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I be allowed to pro- 
ceed for a couple of minutes in order to 
respond to the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. I believe that the Senator 
from South Dakota very adequately 
dealt with the same point raised by our 
friend the Senator from Kansas, in 
which it is rather strange that for 7 
weeks we have had a hit-and-run effort 
to try to prevent us from voting on the 
measure which was before us. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. No. I will finish, and then 
the Senator can respond on his own time, 
since I only have a minute and a half 
remaining. 

All of a sudden, there has been a 
change of strategy. We have an entirely 
different amendment, which has not been 
discussed at all by this body. I am of the 
opinion that it makes a great deal of dif- 
ference whether we are telling the Presi- 
dent that we would suggest that he with- 
draw troops from Cambodia by the Ist 
of July—that is one issue—and the issue 
that has been presented by the end-the- 
war amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senators from Oregon and South 
Dakota. This is an entirely different is- 
sue, which deals with a scheduled ending 
of the entire confrontation. 

I will not discuss with my friend from 
Kansas, since we had a chance to do this 
earlier, the different views that he and 
I have as to whether the President has 
shortened the war or lengthened it by 
sending armed forces into an entirely 
different country. I do agree with him 
that we all want to bring the war to an 
end. But I hope we have not reached the 
day in this country when we say that 
there is something wrong and access to 
television should be denied to those who 
differ with the President of the United 
States. I am deeply concerned about the 
feeling that seems to be promulgated out 
of the White House and out of the Vice 
President’s office that there is something 
disloyal or un-American about saying, 
“Mr. President, I disagree.” When the 
time comes that Members of this body or 
other citizens of this country cannot 
stand up on a public platform and say 
their President is wrong or their Senator 
is wrong or the Vice President is wrong, 
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we had all better get ready for the 
barbed wire treatment. 

The Senator from Indiana is not ready 
or willing to remain mute when this type 
of criticism is directed at the Senator 
from South Dakota or at any other 
Member of this body; and if it is directed 
at the Senator from Kansas, I will be 
just as vocal. 

Mr, DOLE. I appreciate that. 

I think the Senator has approximately 
30 seconds remaining. Will he yield to 
me? 

Mr, BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. DOLE. I did not hear anybody 
quarrel about extended debate in the 
Haynsworth and Carswell nominations. 
As I recall, the Senator from Indiana 
played a major role in those nominations. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Does the Senator know 
how long the debate on either of those 
cases took? Did it take place for 7 weeks? 

Mr. DOLE. I do not think the Senator 
could have sustained it for 7 weeks. But 
the Senator did not do badly. 

Mr. BAYH, If the Senator will read 
the Recor» as to the number of hours of 
debate and the number of days of debate, 
he will find they were minimal compared 
with the amount of debate that has been 
directed at this one issue. 

Mr. DOLE. The point is that we have 
the right to debate, and those of us who 
wished to discuss Southeast Asia had 
ample opportunity, and we appreciate 
that. 

Mr. BAYH. There is a right to debate 
on one issue, but now the right appar- 
ently is going to be cut off, or an attempt 
is to be made to cut off, debate on an 
entirely different issue. That is the point 
the Senator from South Dakota was 
raising. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. McGovern) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Clay T. Whitehead, of Cali- 
fornia, to be Director of the Office of 
Telecommunications Policy, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills; and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 

H.R. 1695. An act for the relief of Alfredo 
Caprara; 

H.R. 1698. An act for the relief of Joeck 
Kuncek; 
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H.R. 2275. An act for the relief of John 
Thomas Cosby, Jr.; 

H.R. 2315. An act for the relief of Josefina 
Policar Abutan Fuliar; 

H.R. 3348. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Pierre Samuel du Pont Darden; 

H.R. 4246. An act to discontinue the annual 
report to Congress as to the administrative 
settlement of personal property claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees; 

H.R. 4247, An act to amend section 2734 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary concerned to make partial pay- 
ments on certain claims which are certified 
to Congress and to provide equivalent au- 
thority for administrative settlement and 
payment of claims under section 2733 of title 
10 and section 715 of title 32, United States 
Code; 

H.R. 4574. An act to provide for the admis- 
sion to the United States of certain inhabi- 
tants of the Bonin Islands; 

H.R. 13407. An act to consent to the amend- 
ment of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Com- 
pact; 

H.R. 13740. An act for the relief of Kimball 
Brothers Lumber Co.; and 

H.R. 17399. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN TO East KEN- 
TUCKY RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE COR- 
PORATION OF WINCHESTER, KY. 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the approval of a loan 
to East Kentucky Rural Electric Cooperative 
Corp., of Winchester, Ky., for the financing 
of certain transmission facilities and im- 
provements to existing generation facilities 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 


Report ON LOCATION, NATURE, AND ESTIMATED 
Cost OF CERTAIN FACILITIES PROJECTS, AIR 
NaTIONAL GUARD 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and Housing), 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the location, nature, and estimated cost of 
certain facilities projects proposed to be 
undertaken for the Air National Guard (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF SUBMARINE USS “Prr- 
ER” TO THE REHABILITATION CLINIC INCOR- 
PORATED, MADISON HEIGHTS, MICH, 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Installations and Logistics) trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the Department’s 
proposal to transfer the submarine USS 
Piper (AGSS-409) to the Rehabilitation 
Clinic Inc., Madison Heights, Mich.; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the improvements needed 
in the financial management system of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, De- 
partment of the Interior (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORT OF THE PACIFIC TROPICAL BOTANICAL 
GARDEN 
A letter from the Counsel, Pacific Tropical 


Botanical Garden, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report for the Corporation for 
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the calendar year ended December 31, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


WILLIAM B. RICHARDSON AGAINST Davin M. 
KENNEDY—OPINION OF COURT 


A letter from the Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Department of Justice, transmitting, for 
the information of the Senate, a copy of the 
opinion of the court in the case of William 
B. Richardson v. David M, Kennedy, Civil 
Action No. 69-153, challenging the constitu- 
tionality of Public Law 90-206 (the statute 
under which the rate of payment of com- 
pensation to Members of Congress has been 
determined (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF ACCOUNTS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON RADIATION PROTEC- 
TION AND MEASUREMENTS 


A letter from the General Counsel, National 
Council on Radiation Protection and Meas- 
urements, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
audit report of the Council dated December 
31, 1969 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE 
ORGANIZATION 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the act of June 10, 1938, 
relating to the participation of the United 
States in the International Criminal Police 
Organization (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

A resolution adopted by the Woman’s Club 
of Malba, Inc., of Malba, Long Island, N.Y., 
praying that the Surgeon General establish 
standards limiting jet noise; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Chemical Workers Union, of Akron, Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation re- 
lating to coercion in the matter of overtime; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

A resolution adopted by the International 
Chemical Workers Union, of Akron, Ohio, 
praying for the enactment of legislation re- 
lating to the control of lobbying activities; 
to the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
HIGH SPEED RAIL SERVICE BETWEEN THE 
CITIES OF BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


“Whereas, A report, based on a tax sup- 
ported research as to the feasibility of high 
speed rail service between the cities of Bos- 
ton and New York, prepared for the New 
England Regional Commission in July, nine- 
teen hundred and sixty-eight, recommends 
the immediate construction of a high speed 
rail line between Boston and New York; 
therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the general court of Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully urges the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation pro- 
viding for the immediate construction of 
said high speed rail service between the cities 
of Boston and New York; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State Secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of Transporation, to the pre- 
siding officer of each branch of Congress and 
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to each member thereof from the Common- 
wealth. 
“Senate, adopted, May 4, 1970. 
“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 
“House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
current, May 7, 1970. 
“WALLACE C. MILLS, 
“Clerk.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Commerce: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To ENACT LEGISLA- 
TION To MINIMIZE AIRCRAFT NOISE 


“Whereas, Use of jet aircraft has created 
a serious national aircraft noise problem 
which will become more serious with the ex- 
pansion of jet service and the development 
of supersonic service; and 

“Whereas, The aircraft noise problem can- 
not be solved at the local governmental level 
and properly is a problem for national con- 
cern by virtue of federal statutes defining 
airspace as being within the public domain 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the federal 
government; and 

“Whereas, Numerous bills dealing with the 
problem have been introduced in Congress; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the general court of the 
commonwealth of Massachusetts respectfully 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation establishing criteria for 
levels of aircraft noise acceptable to persons 
on the ground; making it necessary for civil 
transport aircraft to meet such standards as 
a condition of federal certification of air- 
worthiness; authorizing establishment of 
such rules and regulations as may be re- 
quired to impose such criteria; and providing 
financial assistance to municipalities and 
other public bodies which operate airports 
for the necessary expansion thereof to help 
resolve the noise problem; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State Secre- 
tary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to the members thereof from 
the Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, April 30, 1970. 

“NORMAN L. PIDGEON, 
“Clerk. 

“House of Representatives, adopted in con- 
currence, May 6, 1970. 

“WALLACE C. MILLS, 
“Clerk.” 

A resolution adopted by the Alied Coun- 
cil of New Jersey Veterans Organizations, 
of Teaneck, N.J., commending and sup- 
porting the President in regard to the 
Mideast situation, and urging our Govern- 
ment to continue to support Israel with 
military material; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Allied Coun- 
cil of New Jersey Veterans Organizations, 
of Teaneck, N.J., praying for the en- 
actment of legislation in regard to destruc- 
tive violence in colleges; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, without amend- 
ment: 

HJ. Res. 746. Joint resolution to amend 
the joint resolution authorizing appropria- 
tions for the payment by the United States 
of its share of the expenses of the Pan Amer- 
ican Institute of Geography and History 
(Rept. No. 91-986) . 

By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee 
on Appropriation, with amendments: 

H.R. 17923. An act making appropriations 
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for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 91-987) . 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

HJ. Res. 224. Joint resolution to change 
the name of Pleasant Valley Canal, Calif., to 
“Coalinga Canal” (Rept. No. 91-988). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 531. A bill to establish the Capitol Reef 
National Park in the State of Utah (Rept. 
No. 91-989); and 

S. 532. A bill to establish the Arches Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah (Rept. No. 
91-990). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3547. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 91-991). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3649. A bill relating to the rental of 
space for the accommodation of District of 
Columbia agencies and activities, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-992). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURPHY (for himself and 
Mr. CRANSTON) : 

S. 4033. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. MurpHy when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PACKWOOD: 

S. 4034. A bill to establish the Cascade 
Mountain Range Study Commission; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


S. 4033—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR THE DISPOSI- 
TION OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED 
TO PAY A JUDGMENT TO CERTAIN 
INDIANS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my distinguished colleague from 
California, Senator CRANSTON, and my- 
self I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence a bill to provide for the disposition 
of funds appropriated to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe of 
Indians, 

An identical bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives on October 16, 
1969, by Congressman PETTIS for himself 
and Congressmen GuBSER, TUNNEY, 
Hanna, and Corman. The Department of 
the Interior commented on this measure 
in a letter dated June 18, 1970, and sent 
to Congressman WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this letter be printed 
in the Record with my remarks and the 
bill I am introducing for Senator Cran- 
STON and myself. The amendments out- 
lined in the Department of the Interior’s 
communication are acceptable. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4033) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Chemehuevi 
Tribe of Indians, introduced by Mr. 
Morpnuy (for himself and Mr. Cranston), 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4033 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe of Indians which were appropri- 
ated (by the Act entitled “An Act making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1965, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 81) ) 
to pay the judgment awarded by the Indian 
Claims Commission (dockets numbered 351 
and 351-A), together with interest thereon, 
shall be distributed by the Secretary of the 
Interior (hereafter in this Act referred to as 
“Secretary”) in equal shares to those per- 
sons whose names appear on the roll pre- 
pared in accordance with section 2 of this 
Act. 

Sec. 2 (a) (1) The Secretary shall prepare 
a roll of all persons— 

(A) who were born on or prior to and liv- 
ing on the date of enactment of this Act; 

(B) who are lineal descendants of mem- 
bers of the Chemehuevi Tribe as it existed 
in 1860; and 

(C) whose name or the name of a lineal 
ancestor appears as a Chemehuevi Indian on 
any available census roll or other record or 
evidence acceptable to the Secretary. 

(2) Applications for enrollment must be 
filed in the manner and within the time 
limits prescribed by the Secretary for that 
purpose. 

(b) Any person who has applied for and has 
been determined as eligible to share in the 
awards granted by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission in dockets numbered 88, 330, and 
330-A, to the Southern Paiute Indian Na- 
tion or in dockets numbered 31, 33, 37, 80, 
80-D, 176, 215, and 347, to “Certain Indians 
of California” shall not be entitled to share 
in the awards granted under this Act. 

SEC. 3 (a) The Secretary shall distribute a 
share payable to a living enrollee directly to 
such enrollee. The Secretary shall distribute 
the per capita share of a deceased enrollee 
to his heirs or legatees upon proof of death 
and inheritance satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary. Sums payable to enrollees or their heirs 
or legatees who are less than twenty-one 
years of age or who are under a legal dis- 
ability shall be paid in accordance with such 
procedures, including the establishment of 
trusts, as the Secretary determines to be ap- 
propriate to protect their best interests. 

(b) Any individual aggrieved by a deter- 
mination of the Secretary under this Act 
shall be given an opportunity to be heard 
upon reasonable notice in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 5 of title 5, United 
States Code. Unless such individual other- 
wise agrees, the hearing shall be held in the 
State of California within sixty days of the 
date of notice. An individual aggrieved by the 
decision rendered after such hearing shall be 
entitled to judicial review of such decision in 
accordance with sections 701-706 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 4. No part of any funds distributed 
under this Act shall be subject to Federal 
or State income taxes or any lien, debt, or 
attorney fees. 
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Sec. 5. The roll prepared by the Secretary 
of the Interior pursuant to this Act shall 
not be deemed to constitute the membership 
roll of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 

The letter, presented by Mr. MURPHY, 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1970. 

Hon. WAYNE N, ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of this Depart- 
ment on H.R. 14396, a bill “To provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Chemehuevi Tribe 
of Indians.” 

We recommend the enactment of the bill 
if amended as suggested in this report. 

Funds were appropriated April 30, 1965, to 
cover the sum of $996,834.81 awarded the 
Chemehuevi Tribe of Indians in compromise 
settlement of a judgment of the Indian 
Claims Commission in dockets numbered 351 
and 351-A for inadequate consideration of 
approximately 3,600,000 acres of land in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona taken about 1860 with- 
out the consent of the Chemehuevis. The 
bulk of these funds are in United States 
Treasury bills drawing interest at between 
seven and eight percent per annum and due 
to mature July 31, 1970. A financial state- 
ment is enclosed. 

Attorney fees in the amount of $99,683.48, 
or ten percent of the total award, were paid 
August 16, 1965. Attorney expenses of $2,- 
481.96 were paid on the same date. 

The bill authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prepare a roll of all persons of 
Chemehuevi ancestry living as of the date 
of this Act who can establish their Cheme- 
huevi ancestry by any means statisfactory to 
the Secretary. The bill further authorizes a 
per capita distribution of the funds, plus in- 
terest, awarded in dockets numbered 351 and 
351—A to all Chemehuevi Indians on this roll. 
Shares of deceased enrollees and those who 
are minors or under a legal disability would 
be distributed under Secretarial procedures. 

Subsection 3(b) provides for a hearing and 
judicial review before an unnamed person if 
a party denied enrollment by the Secretary 
of the Interior was aggrieved by the decision. 
We recommend that subsection 3(b) be de- 
leted by striking on page 3, lines 9 through 
18. It will also be necessary to strike the word 
“(a)” on page 2, line 24 to make the bill con- 
form. 

Adequate safeguards to protect the rights 
of the individual claimant are provided in 
the appeal procedures developed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. This additional 
procedure would cause an undetermined 
delay in finalizing the roll of eligible appli- 
cants and a like delay in making distribu- 
tion of the funds. Finally, it would set a 
precedent for other tribes who were benefi- 
ciaries of Judgments when the funds were to 
be paid out per capita or a portion of the 
funds were to be so paid. To clarify the fact 
that the Secretary's action in this matter is 
final, we recommend that on page 2, line 16, 
after the period, add the following: 

“The determination of the Secretary re- 
garding the utilization of available rolls or 
records and the eligibility for enrollment 
of an applicant shall be final.” 

Language has been included in section 4 of 
the bill that funds distributed per capita 
under this Act shall not be subject to Fed- 
eral or State income taxes or to “any lien, 
debt, or attorney fees." We agree with this 
position and suggest that on page 3, line 21, 
strike the period and add “except delinquent 
debts owed by individual Indians to the 
United States.” 

The provision of this bill relating to liens 
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and debts has been included in several of 
the distribution bills comsidered by Con- 
gress including the per capita distribution of 
the Cherokee Nation awarded in docket 
numbered 173, under the Act of October 9, 
1962 (76 Stat. 776). 

The Department believes generally that In- 
dians should not be exempt from any legiti- 
mate lien or debt. We are, however, con- 
cerned about pressure brought upon the In- 
dians when an award is granted by the 
Indian Claims Commission and the judg- 
ment disposition legislation is under con- 
Sideration. The lien provision in past per 
capita payment proposals has been a device 
to discourage persons or merchants from sell- 
ing articles or services to the Indians when 
@ per capita payment from judgment funds 
was contemplated. We are also concerned 
about payments to attorneys. In some in- 
stances, Indians hire or are sought out by an 
attorney to trace their Indian ancestry in 
order to establish their rights to share in an 
award. This practice has been repeatedly dis- 
couraged by this Department on the basis 
that the Department would do all necessary 
work to enroll persons and that the employ- 
ment of an attorney would serve no useful 
purpose to obtain enrollment for an Indian, 
as it was the responsibility of the Depart- 
ment to see that all persons entitled to en- 
rollment were enrolled. 

We are in agreement with section 5 of the 
bill which provides that the roll prepared by 
the Secretary in this Act shall not be the 
membership roll of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 
The Chemehuevi people voted on a constitu- 
tion and bylaws on February 14, 1970, in an 
election called by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. The constitution and bylaws were 
adopted by a vote of 161 for, 11 against, and 
8 spoiled ballots. Approval of the constitu- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior has been 
delayed pending the outcome of a case 
brought in the United States District Court, 
Central District of California, by certain 
Chemehuevi Indians claiming to be the 
Chemehuevi Tribe. The constitution includes 
provisions for membership in the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe. Some Chemehuevis who are 
presently members of other tribes may not 
elect to change their membership but they 
will share in this judgment award; others 
who share in this descendancy award may 
not qualify for membership under the pro- 
visions of the constitution. 

The bill provides that Chemehuevis who 
applied and have been determined eligible 
to share in the awards granted by the In- 
dian Claims Commission in dockets num- 
bered 88, 330, and 330~A, to the Southern 
Paiute Indian Nation or in dockets num- 
bered 31, 33, 37, 80, 80-D, 176, 215, and 347, 
to “Certain Indians of California” shall not 
be entitled to share in the awards granted 
under this Act. While agreeing with this pro- 
vision, we wish to point out that the figure 
“33” on line 21, of page 2 of the bill is in- 
correct and should be deleted and the cor- 
rect figure “333" inserted after the figure 
“215,” on line 21, page 2, since docket 333 is 
the correct docket. Similar provisions were 
part of the judgment fund disposition legis- 
lation passed by Congress for the Southern 
Paiute Indian Nation and “Certain Indians 
of California.” The Indian Claims Commis- 
sion in a decision entered on July 20, 1964 
(13 Ind. Cl. Comm. 369, 515) awarding a judg- 
ment to “Certain Indians of California” spe- 
cifically excluded members of the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe from participating in that judg- 
ment. The compromise agreement in the 
present Chemehuevi dockets by the Indian 
Claims Commission separated the Cheme- 
huevi and Southern Paiute Indian claims. 
Therefore, Chemehuevi Indians are not en- 
titled to share in the awards granted to the 
Southern Paiute Indians or to “Certain In- 
dians of California.” 

The Chemehueyi Indians have lived near 
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the Colorado River and in the Chemehuevi 
Valley since aboriginal times but differ lin- 
guistically from other Indian groups of that 
area who are Yuman-speaking peoples. The 
Chemehuevis were included among the “In- 
dians of the Colorado River and its tributar- 
ies” for whom the Colorado River Reserva- 
tion was established pursuant to the Act of 
March 3, 1865 (13 Stat. 559), and Executive 
Orders of November 22, 1873, November 16, 
1874, and May 15, 1876. 

Many Chemehuevis were allotted on the 
Colorado River Reservation but some re- 
mained in the Chemehuevi Valley and else- 
where. In 1906, it was recommended by a 
special California Indian Agent that a sepa- 
rate tract of land be set aside for the Cheme- 
huevis of the Chemehuevi Valley in Califor- 
nia. On February 2, 1907, the Secretary of the 
Interior set aside lands for such Indian 
people; however, between December 1913 and 
January 1930, most Chemehuevi Indians of 
the region became associated with the Colo- 
rado River Reservation. 

By the Act of July 8, 1940 (54 Stat, 144), 
TT16.14 acres of the Chemehuevi Reservation 
were sold for the Parker Dam and Reservoir 
Project. Proceeds from the sale of the land 
have been placed in the United States Treas- 
ury to the credit of the Chemehuevi Tribe. 
The remaining area of the Chemehuevi Reser- 
vation consists of 28,223.87 acres of land, and 
is largely uninhabited at present although 
portions of it, particularly those close to the 
Colorado River, are of value for recreational 
development. 

The Chemehuevi Tribe, as an organized 
modern entity, has not existed for many 
years. A sizable number of individuals, al- 
though probably still a minority, are present- 
day members of the Colorado River Indian 
Tribes. An accurate summation of Indians 
who possess Chemehuevi Indian blood will 
not be known until the roll proposed in this 
Act is prepared. We would estimate that on 
the basis of preliminary surveys, the rolls 
should contain the names of 1200-1400 In- 
dians of Chemehuevi ancestry. Because an 
up-to-date roll of Chemehuevi Indians does 
not exist, we would propose adding on page 3, 
following section 5, a new section 6 as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary may make appropri- 
ate withdrawals from the judgment funds 
and interest thereon, using interest funds 
first, to pay costs incident to carrying out the 
provisions of this Act.” 

The Chemehuevi Indians have been badly 
fractionated over the years. In May 1968, in- 
terested Chemehuevis were drawn together 
for the purpose of selecting a committee to 
seek solutions to their problems. This com- 
mittee, which includes 2 cross-section of all 
groups of Chemehuevis has worked hard in 
attempting to organize a modern tribe under 
a constitution and bylaws. On August 24, 
1968, a Special Committee passed Resolution 
R-68-1 requesting a per capita distribution 
of their judgment fund. The resolution is 
enclosed. 

A socio-economic report from the Cheme- 
huevi Tribe is not enclosed. As indicated 
previously, the Indians of Chemehuevi an- 
cestry are in the process of organizing as a 
modern entity. A majority of those who will 
probably be eligible under new membership 
rules are presently members of other tribes. 
Until organization is completed and the ben- 
eficiary interest in the Chemehuevi Reserva- 
tion is settled, we shall not have the infor- 
mation available to make a socio-economic 
report. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration's program. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED J. RUSSELL, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 424—RESOLU- 
TION SUBMITTED TO EXTEND 
DEEPEST SYMPATHY TO THE 
PRESIDENT AND THE PEOPLE OF 
PERU 


Mr. SCOTT submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 424) to extend deepest sympathy 
to the President and the people of Peru, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See reference to the above resolution 
when authorized by Mr. Scort which ap- 
pears later in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT 
LIMIT—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 743 


Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
HRUSKA, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. Proxmire, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware) submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 17802) to increase the 
public debt limit set forth in section 21 
of the Second Liberty Bond Act, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 744 


Mr. FANNIN submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3842) to improve and mod- 
ernize the Postal Service and to establish 
the U.S. Postal Service, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1971—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 745 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the in- 
dependent offices and Department of 
Housing and Urban Development appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1971 has been 
reported by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. I am today submitting an 
amendment to this bill, for myself, Sen- 
ator Case, Senator Javits, and Senator 
PROXMIRE. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
prohibit the use of any part of the NASA 
appropriation for design and definition 
of the space shutile/station. According- 
ly, the amendment reduces the appropri- 
ation for research and development by 
$110 million, the amount requested by 
NASA for design and definition of the 
shuttle and station . 

The proposed shuttle is to be a re- 
usable space vehicle, designed to trans- 
port men between earth and a space 
station in earth orbit. NASA hopes that 
the station will be capable of supporting 
men in space for long periods of time. 

This project represents NASA’s next 
major effort in manned space flight. The 
$110 million requested in fiscal year 1971 
for design and definition is only the be- 
ginning of the story. NASA’s preliminary 
cost estimates for development of the 
space shuttle/station totals almost $14 
billion, and the ultimate cost may run 
much higher. Furthermore, the shuttle 
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and station are the first essential steps 
toward a manned Mars landing—a pro- 
gram which could cost anywhere between 
$50 to $100 billion. 

I have seen no persuasive justification 
for embarking upon a project of such 
Staggering costs at a time when many 
of our citizens are malnourished, when 
our rivers and lakes are polluted, and 
when our cities and rural areas are de- 
caying. 

Proponents of the space shuttle station 
argue that the $110 million requested for 
this project is only for design and defi- 
nition—that it is only “preliminary 
work” to determine whether we should 
proceed further with the project. 

But this is not a minor expenditure; 
$110 million is more than the adminis- 
tration has budgeted for fiscal year 1971 
to combat air pollution; it is more than 
the cost of the special milk program, 
which the President wants to terminate 
as an “economy measure”; and it is 
twice what we spend for one of our most 
effective antipoverty efforts, the legal 
services program. 

And if the past is any guide, NASA 
will ask Congress next year for several 
hundred million more for this project, 
and return again and again for hundreds 
of millions to continue its development. 
Congress will then be told that it is too 
late to stop the project—too late because 
of the enormous funds already invested. 

I do not think that the American tax- 
payer is ready to back into a commit- 
ment to spend billions of dollars to sup- 
port men in a suitable space environment 
when our environment on earth desper- 
ately needs attention; ará I do not think 
that he is ready to back into a commit- 
ment to land a man on Mars. 

Even if it were clear that the Ameri- 
can people were willing to pay for this 
“new era in manned space flight,” it is 
premature to begin development of the 
shuttle and station. For this project is 
based on the assumption that man can 
function effectively in a space environ- 
ment for long periods of time. At this 
point, however, the feasibility of long- 
termed manned space flight is unde- 
termined. Indeed, the recent Soyuz space 
mission raised doubts in the minds of 
both Soviet and American scientists 
about man’s adaptability to such long- 
termed space flight. 

NASA hopes to settle this question with 
its “sky lab” missions—which will place 
men in earth orbit for up to 56 days. But 
these experiments will not be completed 
until 1973, and until this time, many un- 
answered questions about the biomedical 
effects of long-duration space flight will 
remain. 

Thus, even aside from the basic ques- 
tion whether this country should begin a 
new, large-scale manned space effort, it 
would be a mistake to begin such an ef- 
fort in this fiscal year. After spending 
millions of dollars to develop a space 
shuttle/station, it may be determined 
that long duration space flights are not 
feasible. 

I do not oppose future space explora- 
tion. As a former member of the Senate 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee, I know the value of such explora- 
tion. But I also know that some of our 
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most eminent scientists strongly main- 
tain that we must achieve a better bal- 
ance between manned and unmanned 
flights. For example, Dr. James Van Allen 
and others argue that unmanned flights 
are far cheaper and yield better scientific 
data than manned flights. 

Unfortunately, NASA plans to move 
further in the direction of emphasizing 
manned space flights. The space shuttle/ 
station will insure the dominance of the 
manned space program for years to come. 
In reaction to NASA’s preoccupation with 
manned flights, an impressive list of 
scientists have already resigned from the 
space program—including the chief 
scientist, the director of the Lunar Re- 
ceiving Laboratory, and two scientist- 
astronauts. 

Congress must reexamine the premises 
of our entire space program. In partic- 
ular, before appropriating funds for de- 
velopment of this space shuttle/station— 
which will create a commitment to costly 
manned space operations—we must first 
determine whether man can even sur- 
vive long-duration flights. At that time, 
we can then decide whether this Nation 
is willing to bear the burden of the enor- 
mous costs required for such an ambi- 
tious manned space effort. 

I urge all those who are concerned 
about distorted priorities to support our 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the amendment be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the amend- 
ments will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendments (No. 745) are as 
follows: 

On page 20, line 11, strike out $2,606,100,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof $2,496,100,000”. 

On page 20, line 12, insert before the period 
a colon and the following: “Provided, That 
this appropriation shall not be available for 
the design or definition of any space shuttle 
or space station”. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACTS—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 746 


Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
McGee, and Mr. Packwoop) submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
by them, jointly, to the bill (H.R. 15628) 
to amend the Foreign Military Sales Act, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1971 


AMENDMENT NO, 747 


Mr. HOLLAND submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with XL, of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice in 
writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17923) 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture and related agencies for the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 
Page 26, after line 23, insert the following: 
INDEMNITY PAYMENTS TO DAIRY FARMERS 
For necessary expenses involved in making 
payments to dairy farmers who have been di- 
rected to remove their milk from commercial 
markets because it contained residues of 
chemicals registered and approved for use by 
the Federal Government, $500,000: Provided, 
That none of the funds contained in this 
Act shall be used to make indemnity pay- 
ments to any farmer whose milk was removed 
from commercial markets as a result of his 
willful failure to follow procedures pre- 
scribed by the Federal Government, 


Mr. HOLLAND also submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 17923, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 739 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) be added as a co- 
sponsor of amendment No. 739 to the 
postal reform bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS IN UTAH 
ON TAR SANDS BILLS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Subcommittee on Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels of the Senate Interior 
Committee, I announce that public hear- 
ings will be held July 13 in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on S. 581 and S. 582. These are twin 
measures I introduced to permit the de- 
velopment of the very substantial tar 
sands, or bituminous sands, deposits of 
Utah. These deposits are a highly valu- 
able resource for meeting our ever- 
increasing needs for supplies of oil and 
gas within our own country. 

When in 1960 I participated in writing 
the bituminous sands amendments into 
our major overhaul that year of the Min- 
eral Leasing Act, I thought the legal 
problem was solved concerning the de- 
velopment of these deposits. However, in 
operation, problems arose over the po- 
tentially conflicting rights of the oil and 
gas lessee and those of the bituminous 
sands lessee. 

The bituminous sands lessee can mine 
the sands and extract oil from them. But 
does he have the right to extract the oil 
from the sands by the in situ method? 
Or does this right belong to the oil and 
gas lessee who traditionally has been able 
to introduce pressure maintenance, fire 
flooding, or other methods to increase 
recovery from an oil well? Since both of 
these leases are issued on the same tract 
of land, this is a very real problem. 

In 1966, in answer to my request, an 
opinion was rendered by the Department 
of the Interior that the bituminous sands 
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lessee could develop a deposit by the in 
situ method. But because of the possible 
legal complications arising from this 
problem, the Department of the Interior 
has not issued any more bituminous 
sands leases. This is holding up the devel- 
opment of one of Utah’s great mineral 
resources. 

In this Congress the bills I introduced, 
S. 581 and S. 582, offer a choice of differ- 
ent legislative solutions. 

The first authorizes the Department of 
the Interior to issue a single hydrocarbon 
lease which would cover all hydrocarbon 
removal from beneath the surface. The 
second bill authorizes the Department to 
issue both a bituminous sands lease and 
an oil and gas lease covering the same 
tract of land, but issued to a single party. 

Only one of these bills needs to be 
passed since they are different solutions 
to the same problem. The hearing in Salt 
Lake City is being held to engender dis- 
cussion of the problem so that we can 
find the best soluticn. 

Persons interested in offering views 
or recommendations at these hearings 
are requested to notify the staff of the 
Interior Committee, room 3106, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, or my Salt Lake City 
office, 5430 Federal Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CALI- 
FORNIA OIL SPILL BILLS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on behalf of 
the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Sub- 
committee of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee, I announce that public hearings 
will be held in the Interior Committee 
room July 21 and July 22 on a number 
of bills growing out of the tragic oil spill 
last year from a Federal lease off Santa 
Barbara, Calif. The most recent of these 
bills, S. 4017, is a measure drafted and 
submitted by Secretary Hickel and intro- 
duced on June 24 by Senator MURPHY of 
California. 

S. 4017 provides for a legislative taking 
of 20 of the 72 Federal leases in the 
Santa Barbara Channel, and the unitiza- 
tion of three producing leases there. 
Compensation to the holders of the can- 
celed leases, which probably will amount 
to some hundreds of millions of dollars, 
is to be made from a special fund estab- 
lished in the Federal Treasury by the 
bill. Money for the fund will come from 
increased production of oil and gas from 
naval petroleum production No. 1, known 
as Elk Hills, and sold on the open market 
by competitive bidding. 

In addition to the administration bill, 
Senator Cranston’s S. 3093, creating 
marine sanctuaries, will be the subject of 
the July 21-22 hearings, as will S. 3516, 
by Senator MUSKIE; S. 3351 and S. 2516 
by Senator Murray also; and S. 1219 by 
Senator CRANSTON. 

While S. 4017 was submitted by execu- 
tive communication which constitutes a 
statement of the administration’s posi- 
tion, no reports have been received on 
any of these other measures except S. 
1219, on which the administration’s posi- 
tion was negative. 

The Interior Committee is inviting 
Secretary Hickel to appear personally 
at cur hearing and discuss this measure 
as well as the other bills. It is the com- 
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mittee’s earnest hope that the Secretary 
will accede to our request and be with us 
personally. 

It will be recalled that the subcommit- 
tee has held two previous hearings on 
matters related to the Santa Barbara 
spill. On May 19 and 20, 1969, we held 
hearings in Washington, and on March 
13 and 14 this year we went out to Santa 
Barbara and held hearings in the area 
itself. 

All interested Members of Congress are 
invited to participate in these hearings, 
as are members of the public who wish 
to express views or offer constructive 
suggestions. It is requested that the com- 
mittee staff be notified. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


NEVER FORGET 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President: 

The world will little note, nor long remem- 
ber, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. 


So said our President at Gettysburg, 
many years ago, as he dedicated that 
battlefield to the everlasting memory of 
the men, on both sides, who fought there. 
Lincoln was, of course, wrong in one 
sense, for although the memory of those 
heroic men was not forgotten—and let us 
hope that it never will be—the words 
Lincoln spoke have also rung loudly down 
the corridors of time. 

Now there is another group of men, 
equally dedicated to the good of their 
country, who also can never be for- 
gotten. I refer, to our prisoners of war 
held by North Vietnam, Shall we honor 
our dead, who can suffer no more, more 
than these living, who continue to suffer? 

Mr. President, no more disgraceful 
chapter has been written in the history of 
man’s treatment of his fellowman than 
that being composed at present by North 
Vietnam. 


SENATOR MAGNUSON—LEADER IN 
HEALTH CARE AND HEALTH RE- 
SEARCH LEGISLATION 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) has long been a 
leader in the field of health care and 
health research legislation. He was a 
sponsor of the original legislation estab- 
lishing the National Cancer Institute, the 
National Institutes of Health, and the 
National Science Foundation. 

Last year, as the Senate knows, the 
Senator from Washington succeeded the 
almost legendary Senator from Ala- 
bama, Mr. Hill, as chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the De- 
partments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies. 
This is a difficult job, perhaps one of the 
most difficult in the Senate, but it is a 
critically important job that the Sena- 
tor from Washington accepted willingly. 

Last week, Chairman Macnuson 
opened his hearings on the 1971 Health, 
Education, and Welfare budget. I was 
privileged again this year to be the first 
witness to appear before the subcommit- 
tee Although Chairman Macnuson had 
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a list of literally dozens of witnesses for 
each day of this first 3-day set of hear- 
ings, he listened to my testimony and 
the testimony of all other witnesses at 
length, questioning and commenting 
throughout. His dedication to his task, 
and his ability to deal with each of the 
many programs under consideration, is 
testimony itself to the Nation’s fortune 
in having him as chairman of this vital 
subcommittee. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to 
Chairman Macnuson’s opening state- 
ment at those hearings, because I think 
it is one of the most significant state- 
ments made in recent months concern- 
ing the priorities of the Nation. Sena- 
tor Macnuson pointed out, for example, 
that health care in the United States 
not only is not improving either in qual- 
ity or availability, but is actually de- 
clining, and threatening to decline even 
more sharply in the future. 

My temptation is to paraphrase this 
entire opening statement, but I will let 
the Senator’s own words speak for them- 
selves. Reading these words, the Senate 
will recognize what we in the hearing 
room recognized as soon as the Senator 
had finished his statement: In Senator 
Macnuson the Senate has a leader whose 
belief in the need for better health care, 
more intensive medical research, and 
higher levels of health manpower will 
help us to solve what he has termed one 
of the most urgent crises in our Nation 
today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Macnuson’s opening 
statement at the Appropriations Sub- 
committee hearing be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON'S OPENING REMARKS 

Before we call the first of any very distin- 
guished witnesses, I would like to make an 
expression, as Chairman of this subcommit- 
tee. Two factors are indelibly impressed on 
my mind. 

The first is the memory of last year’s Pres- 
idential veto of the HEW appropriations 
passed by the Congress. At that time, what 
we considered to be the absolute minimum 
acceptable appropriation was vetoed by the 
President on the grounds that such a level 
of funding was “inflationary.” 

I will not dwell on this because the action 
taken is now history, although the soaring 
pace of inflation is far more apparent today 
than it was a year ago and our health deliv- 
ery system is still in shambles. 

The second factor is that the United States 
still stands on the brink of a health crisis 
whose proportions defy adequate description. 
This crisis extends from our medical schools 
to our hospitals, from our laboratories to our 
clinics. The dimensions of this crisis are 
stark. The United States today is not even 
among the leading nations of the world in 
life expectancy of men, women, or infants. 
We are producing new doctors at a rate of 
fewer than 9,000 per year; we are lagging in 
health research; we lack adequate facilities 
to apply the fruits of accomplished research 
to the health care needs of our expanding 
population. 

What this means is simply: unless present 
trends are substantially changed, the quality 
and availability of health care to the Amer- 
ican public not only will not improve, but 
will decline precipitously, in the years ahead 

Let me say that I reject explicitly the 
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notion that higher federal investments in 
health care, health manpower, and medical 
research are inflationary. On the contrary, 
the spiraling costs of medical care, and the 
restricted access to such care, especially by 
the poor, are the direct results of too few 
doctors, too Little research, and too little 
support for federal health programs author- 
ized by law. Higher selective inyestments in 
federal health programs not only will help 
to reduce inflation in the field of health care 
but are absolutely essential if this nation 
is to meet the health crisis that now besets 
us. No crisis, either at home or abroad, de- 
serves higher priority than this. 

The budget requests of the Administration 
this year simply are not adequate to cope 
with this crisis. The amounts requested will 
only perpetuate the high cost of health care, 
the inadequate investment in health man- 
power, and the dismal state of medical re- 
search in this nation, These amounts repre- 
sent a tragic neglect of the true needs of the 
American people, and a fallacious analysis 
of the true causes of inflation, Doubling our 
investment in health manpower, for example, 
would double the size of our annual graduat- 
ing class of health professionals by 1976. This, 
perhaps more than any other single action, 
would dramatically reduce the inflation in 
the price of health care. 

These hearings begin, therefore, with a 
solemn recognition of our needs, And they 
begin with the determination of this Chair- 
man not to be cowed by any administration 
threat and a further determination to rec- 
ommend the amount of funds this Commit- 
tee deems necessary. I accepted this post as 
Chairman of this subcommittee because I be- 
lieved that the health and welfare of our 
people must be an urgent concern of this 
government. In my second year as Chairman, 
I am even more determined and more con- 
vinced that more must be done. I advise all 
witnesses that the Subcommittee will con- 
sider testimony in this light, and I advise 
the President that this Subcommittee can- 
not and will not abdicate its responsibility 
to the improvement of health care, medical 
research and manpower training here in the 
United States. 


TONKIN REPEAL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the New York Times in its issue of June 
27 published an editorial on the repeal 
of the Gulf of Tonkin resolution. 

The Gulf of Tonkin joint resolution 
was passed by the Senate on August 7, 
1964, as a result of misrepresentations 
made to the President and to the Senate 
by top U.S. naval officers in the Pacific. 

It was reported that the destroyer 
Maddox was on a routine mission in the 
Gulf of Tonkin, whereas in truth and in 
fact the destroyer Maddox was on an 
intelligence-collecting mission in the 
Gulf of Tonkin close to North Vietnam 
naval installations. The facts were mis- 
represented by the admirals in the South- 
western Pacific area, including Admiral 
Moorer. 

The factually correct statement of 
Captain Herrick, commanding both the 
destroyers Maddox and Turner Joy, was 
intercepted and was not sent on to Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara. Time and 
events have shown that there is no truth 
to the allegation that the destroyer 
Maddox was attacked during the night- 
time of August 4 and that there was no 
North Vietnam submarine firing torpe- 
does anywhere near the Turner Joy or 
Maddox. There was no damage whatever 
to either of our destroyers. There was a 
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lack of candor on the part of the admirals 
in command in the Pacific area. In fact, 
when a few hours later, Captain Herrick, 
commanding the destroyers Maddoz and 
Turner Joy, reported that sonar sounds 
had led to the first report that torpedoes 
had been fired by the North Vietnamese, 
this corrective report was intercepted. 

Due to misrepresentation amidst a 
flurry of half-truths and outright mis- 
representations of fact, the Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution was passed by the 
Senate on August 7, 1964. 

President Johnson then used this reso- 
lution as the basis for his waging a war 
of aggression in Vietnam. At that time 
only two Senators voted against the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution hurriedly drafted 
and brought before the Senate for vote. 
Those two were Senators Wayne Morse, 
of Oregon, and Ernest Gruening, of 
Alaska. 

On March 1, 1966, I was one of five 
Senators who then voted to repeal the 
resolution and rescind a disastrous mis- 
take. Those five Senators in addition to 
the senior Senator from Ohio were 
Chairman J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and Sen- 
ators MORSE, GRUENING, and MCCARTHY. 

Mr. President, this editorial entitled 
“Tonkin Repeal” published in the New 
York Times states in part: 


Whatever the intentions of some of those 
who voted for repeal, the Senate’s over- 
whelming renunciation of the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution represents a significant reversal 
of congressional support for the Indochina 
war and a strong legislative commitment to 
move forward with the promised withdrawal. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Tonkin 
Repeal” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

TONKIN REPEAL 


The Senate has repealed the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution with the same haste and con- 
fusion of purpose that attended its adop- 
tion six years ago. 

Administration supporters, who pushed 
the repeal to a vote before the Senate had 
an opportunity to debate it at length, main- 
tain that the Tonkin resolution has become 
unnecessary to justify the continuing Amer- 
ican presence in Indochina. They sought by 
their action to minimize the significance of 
the separate repeal move initiated by Senate 
doves. 

A more serious and, in our view, more cor- 
rect interpretation of the importance of the 
Tonkin resolution was offered by the State 
Department last December. In opposing bur- 
geoning repeal sentiment, the department 
then argued that the resolution had “conse- 
quences for Southeast Asia which go beyond 
the war in Vietnam.” 

The authorization the resolution gave the 
President as Commander in Chief “to take 
all necessary measures to repel any armed 
attack against the forces of the United 
States and to prevent further aggression” in 
Southeast Asia, was in fact the principal 
legal justification for President Johnson's 
commitment of combat troops to Vietnam. 
It also provided the underpinning for every 
other act of escalation in Southeast Asia. 
Removal of this Congressional blank check 
significantly diminishes the President’s con- 
stitutional position on military operations 
in Indochina. 

Now, however, the Administration asserts 
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that its actions in Vietnam and Cambodia 
are validated by the President’s constitu- 
tional power to protect the lives of American 
troops. Yet, once the original authority for 
the presence of those troops in Southeast 
Asia has been removed, the Commander in 
Chief’s protective powers must clearly be 
confined to steps necessary to insure their 
safe and expeditious withdrawal. 

Whatever the intentions of some of those 
who voted for repeal, the Senate’s over- 
whelming renunciation of the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution represents a significant reversal 
of Congressional support for the Indochina 
war and a strong legislative commitment to 
move forward with the promised withdrawal. 

It should also serve as a deterrent to pro- 
longation of the current creeping United 
States intervention in Cambodia. That Pres- 
idential initiative cam best be checked by 
prompt Senate adoption, without further 
modification, of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment to the foreign military sales act. 


COMMENT BY ARKANSAS DEMO- 
CRAT ON THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Arkansas Democrat, one of the fine 
newspapers of my State and the leading 
afternoon newspaper, carried a penetrat- 
ing and perceptive editorial on June 24 
about the President of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


SPIRO THE TERRIBLE 


Well, now we know that President Nixon 
hasn’t given Spiro Agnew the word to cool 
it rhetorically. The vice president came on 
like gangbusters over the weekend. Like one 
of those late-afternoon Arkansas thunder- 
heads, he loosed epithets like so many 
lightning bolts at the whole gamut of Viet- 
nam dissenters, and rained insults and gibes 
on the just and the unjust, from Senator 
Fulbright to poor old Averell Harriman. 

We don’t know what provoked him this 
time (these convective thunderstorms are 
unpredictable and often spring up unexpect- 
edly out of thin air), but his wrath was so 
awfully thorough—we won’t say thoroughly 
awful—that we hesitate to ask him to hold 
up and calm down for a moment. It might 
stir him up about Instant Analysis again, 
and we consequently might find ourselves 
mysteriously transformed tomorrow morn- 
ing into a pillar of salt or something. De- 
spite the risk, though, we want to raise a 
meek point or two. 

First off, we wish Mr. Agnew would quit 
all this agitating phrasemongering that he’s 
gotten so fond of. This time he called a group 
of senators—including one of ours—‘“Sun- 
shine Patriots.” The implication is clear 
enough—isn't it?—that they are also Rainy- 
day Traitors. This makes for a You’re-An- 
other type of dialogue that is more suited to 
kids playing sandlot marbles than to dis- 
course between grown men debating the 
destiny of, among other things, a half a 
million American soldiers. 

We wonder how effective has all this name- 
calling been, anyway? Does anyone remember 
who it was Mr. Agnew called Effete Snobs? 
And who was it he described as Ideological 
Eunuchs? And Parasites of Passion? And 
Self-annointed Jeremiahs? Did any of that 
invective convert anybody to the Administra- 
tion’s position on Vietnam? 

On the other hand, it has surely helped 
undermine another of the Administration’s 
goals—that of bringing the country together 
again. You don’t heal wounds by calling 
names. You don't touch a people's spirit by 
inciting them against straw men. We already 
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have too many people running around this 
society trying to romanticize and etherealize 
mindless slogans and empty shibboleths; and 
it’s an intellectual disgrace that we haven't 
told more of them to go soak their heads. 
What we need in this country’s leadership 
is someone who will try, however awkwardly, 
to speak to people’s hearts for a change, in- 
stead of to their glands. 

While he was at it, Mr. Agnew said the 
Administration wouldn’t have time here- 
after to listen to voices like Senator Ful- 
bright’s, which he considers defeatists. Well, 
narrowmindedness always makes things look 
simpler and rosier than they are, but we 
remember President Nixon saying once that 
he didn’t have much use for yes-men, and 
we hope he remembers what Judge Learned 
Hand once said: that the spirit of liberty 
is the spirit that is not too sure that it is 
right. 

We're not sure exactly how they'd go about 
ignoring Senator Fulbright anyway, even if 
they made a concerted effort at it, It would 
be sort of like trying to ignore your nagging 
wife. We suppose there’s always the chance 
that the President would compensate for 
trying to ignore Fulbright by also trying to 
ignore Agnew, but either task would be ill- 
advised and probably futile; besides which 
wouldn't consider it a fair and equitable 
swap, and would oppose it resolutely. 


WITH THE BARK ON—ADDRESS BY 
THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr, HANSEN. Mr. President, the Vice 
President of the United States is dis- 
tinguishing himself in two ways: Unlike 
many of his predecessors who were sel- 
dom seen or heard, Sprro T. AGNEW is 
both visible and outspoken. 

Furthermore, public opinion polls— 
his critics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing—clearly reflect the ability of the Vice 
President to speak for and reflect the 
sentiments of a majority of Americans. 

The attention he receives naturally 
gives rise to what he says—precisely 
what he says. In order that Members of 
Congress may make their judgments on 
fact, rather than hearsay, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his recent speech, 
given at the Ohio Republican dinner in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on June 20, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT—OHIO 

REPUBLICAN DINNER 

Most people would consider it predictable 
and rational for a Vice President of the 
United States to look to his predecessors in 
that office for enlightenment and guidance. 
The Office itself has been maligned and 
ridiculed over the years, mainly because its 
principal constitutional importance is con- 
tingent. Yet, the Vice Presidency has been 
viable and productive under strong and 
imaginative Presidents. 

Over the period of our history, our Vice 
Presidents themselves have covered a range 
from effective to extraneous. Some have slid 
lazily into the Vice Presidency as though it 
were a warm bath, treating it as a well de- 
served sinecure. Others have sulked and 
fretted in its ego-starving grasp, feeling 
pangs akin to unrequited love. Presidential 
rockets that have fallen slightly short of that 
target have settled into the placid orbit of 
the Vice Presidency, bringing about only dis- 
satisfaction and four years of reflecting on 
what might have been. 

Among my predecessors in this singular 
office have been some of the greatest men in 
American history, men who often said things 
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worth remembering. Today the advice of one 
Texas Vice President sticks in my memory— 
it was an Injunction made four decades ago 
by Cactus Jack Garner, who said often that 
there came a time in a public man’s life— 
“when you have to give it to ‘em with the 
bark on.” 

That is the way it is going to be tonight. 

I am too new to national politics to burn 
incense before the idols of custom and us- 
age—but I do hold dear an honored tradition 
of national policy: When American men are 
fighting and dying in foreign fields, petty 
partisan politics must not threaten the 
safety of those who fight or desecrate the 
graves of those who died. 

Though this is a gathering of Republicans, 
I am not going to talk about Republicans 
today, but about patriots—of both Parties, 
men who have held to this principle—not 
when the going was easy, but when the going 
was hard. And I am going to talk about 
another kind of politician in ascendancy in 
American public life. And I am also going to 
talk about Cambodia. 

Any man who followed the 1968 campaign 
knows how Richard Nixon conducted him- 
self on the issue of the war in Vietnam. 
Again and again he said that America has 
one President at a time; that Lyndon John- 
son was that President; that as long as 
President Johnson was trying to negotiate 
a just peace in Asia, Presidential candidate 
Nixon would do nothing to diminish or hin- 
der his chance to win that peace. I followed 
the same course. 

That traditional statesmanship seems no 
longer in vogue among the new species of 
politician that now, emboldened, emerges as 
a voice demanding attention in the United 
States Senate. 

For 16 months we have observed this “new 
breed,” but before discussing that, I want 
to talk of two men—not of my Party—two 
statesmen of an old and I believe a better 
tradition. 

The first of these is President Nixon's 
predecessor. As a Republican, I found much 
to dispute in his domestic policies and much 
to criticize in the men he selected to imple- 
ment them. But I was convinced of his sin- 
cerity and his statesmanlike attitude regard- 
ing the Vietnamese involvement he inherited 
from his predecessor. As Governor, I sup- 
ported him publicly and strongly on that 
issue. Today, whenever President Nixon has 
called for counsel, support or assistance in 
that agonizing war, Lyndon Johnson has 
unhesitatingly answered the call. In my 
opinion, his selfiess attitude merits the re- 
spect of all Americans. 

The second of these statesmen is the for- 
mer Secretary of State of the United States, 
Dean Rusk. In eight difficult years of office, 
Mr. Rusk, sniped and carped at constantly 
by lesser men, gave to his country an ex- 
ample of personal courage, perseverance, 
loyalty and wisdom that will be the yard- 
stick against which present and future Sec- 
retaries will be measured. 

Secretary Rusk, however, performed 
another service to his country. Through the 
cogency of his arguments, his tireless ad- 
herence to relevant facts, his serenity and 
good humor in the face of testy assaults of 
the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—he showed future generations how 
a dedicated public servant should conduct 
himself when harassed and nettled by an 
antagonist in a position of great power. 

Today, this same antagonist, Mr. Ful- 
bright, ts attempting to forge chains upon 
President Nixon’s freedom of action—tlegis- 
lative shackles that would deny the Presi- 
dent the authority and freedom he needs to 
protect American troops in the field and to 
win an honorable and just peace in Asia. 

But, it was another Fulbright singing an- 
other tune nine years ago, when he wrote: 

“The source of an effective foreign policy 
under our system is Presidential power. This 
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proposition, valid in our own time, is certain 
to become more, rather than less, compelling 
in the decades ahead .. .” 

“The dynamic forces of the 20th century— 
Communism, fascism, aggressive national- 
ism, and the explosive awakening of long 
quiescent peoples—are growing more and 
more unmanageable under the procedures of 
leisurely deliberation which are built into 
our Constitutional system. To cope with 
these forces we must be able to act quickly 
and decisively on the one hand, and per- 
sistently and patiently on the other .. .” 

“The President is the symbol of the nation 
to the external world, the leader of a vast al- 
Hance of free nations, and the prime mover 
in shaping a national consensus on foreign 
policy. It is important to note, however, that 
while this responsibility is indeed very 
broad, his authority is often infringed upon 
or thwarted in practice by unauthorized 
persons.” 

The truth of what Senator Fulbright wrote 
in that article nine years ago has not 
changed—the world he wrote of then is not 
dissimilar from the world of 1970. What has 
changed is Mr. Pulbright. 

Outraged, he now almost daily condemns 
the “arrogance” of American Involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

Let me read you FPulbright’s own testimony 
on behalf of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution in 
1964 which authorized President Johnson to 
act: 

“Mr. President, I recommend the prompt 
and overwhelming endorsement of the Reso- 
lution now before the Senate. The Resolu- 
tion, which has been approved by the Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services with only one dissenting vote, en- 
dorses the wise and necessary action of 
President Johnson in ordering the 7th Fleet 
and its air units to take appropriate meas- 
ures in response to the unproyoked attacks 
on American Naval vessels by North Vietnam- 
ese torpedo boats. The Resolution further 
expresses the approval and support of the 
Congress for the determination of the Pres- 
ident to take such action as may be necessary, 
now and in the future, to restrain or repel 
Communist aggression in Southeast Asia.” 

“The action taken by the United States in 
retaliation for the North Vietnamese tor- 
pedo boats attacks must be understood both 
in terms of the immediate situation and in 
terms of the broader pattern of Communist 
military and subversive activities in South- 
east Asia over the past ten years. On both 
levels the North Vietnamese regime is pat- 
ently guilty of military aggression and de- 
monstrably in contempt of international 
law.” 

There six years ago, stood Fulbright, states- 
man, first mate on the American ship of 
state, rallying almost to a man the whole 
crew of the Senate behind his Commander- 
in-Chief—to see through to an honorable 
end an allied effort against Communist ag- 
gression, 

In 1964, when the winds and tides were 
favorable, the military outlook promising, 
the American ship of state sailed on with 
the enthusiastic backing of Senator Ful- 
bright and his contented crew. 

But when the seas became choppy, the 
storm clouds arose and the enemy stubbornly 
resisted, one could soon glance down from 
the bridge and see Senator Fulbright on the 
deck demanding that the ship be abandoned 
and staking out a claim to the nearest life 
boat. 

The same Fulbright who propounded, 
enunciated and supported American policy 
against aggression in Asia six years ago, now 
claims that if our policy is not abandoned— 
“The best of our young people” will be in 
Canada. 

There is logic in Senator Fulbright’s esteem 
for those taking refuge in Canada—for Pul- 
bright himself has apparently abandoned 
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America’s cause of a non-Communist future 
for Southeast Asia. 

Senator Fulbright has said on more than 
one occasion that it “does not matter very 
much who rules in those small and backward 
lands.” Douglas Pike, perhaps the west’s fore- 
most expert on the Viet Cong, estimates that 
control of South Vietnam by the V.C. could 
mean a death list of three million people— 
three million human beings who cast their 
lot with the United States. 

But summertime soldiers and the sunshine 
patriots are found in both political parties. 
We have our own. The Mayor of New York 
City said recently that the “real heroes” of 
this war were those who publicly refused to 
go into military service. 

Let Mayor Lindsay laud those “heroes” of 
his, I share the sentiments of the hundred 
thousand New Yorkers, some in hard hats, 
some in white collars, who marched peace- 
fully down the streets of their city under 
their country’s flag several weeks ago. They 
marched in tribute to their sons and brothers 
who are fighting 10,000 miles away in one 
of the most selfless causes this nation has 
ever undertaken. 

No, our heroes aren't the boys who ran 
away to Sweden and Canada; our heroes are 
the men who are standing fast in Cambodia 
and Vietnam. 

And what is one to believe is the position 
of the senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
Edward M. Kennedy? 

In August of 1968, just prior to the Demo- 
cratic convention, Senator Kennedy put forth 
to the world his program for peace in Viet- 
nam. Let me read it to you: 

“Specifically, our government should un- 
dertake as soon as possible: 

First, to end unconditionally all bombing 
of North Vietnam; 

Second, to then negotiate with Hanoi the 
mutual withdrawal from South Vietnam of 
all foreign forces, both allied and North Viet- 
namese; 

Third, to accompany this withdrawal with 
whatever help we can give to the South Viet- 
namese in the building of a viable political, 
economic and legal structure that will not 
promptly collapse upon our departure; and 

Fourth, to demonstrate to both Hanoi and 
Saigon the sincerity of our intentions by 
Significantly decreasing this year the level 
of our military activity and military person- 
nel in the south.” 

As the Senator recommended, the President 
has stopped all the bombing of the north. 
He has cut all air operations over 20 per 
cent. He has announced the withdrawal of 
more than a quarter of a million men. He 
has offered to withdraw all our men if they 
will withdraw theirs. He has agreed, along 
with the South Vietnamese to abide by the 
outcome of internationally supervised free 
elections. Every offer to negotiate we have 
made to the enemy remains on the table. 

That August, Senator Kennedy said: 
“These steps would enable us to end our 
participation in this war with honor .. ." 
Well, we have taken all those steps and 
more—and the enemy has not reciprocated a 
gesture. 

The Senator’s program and ideas were 
tried in their entirety, and they have not 
moved the enemy an inch toward peace. Yet 
the Senator persists in blaming the con- 
tinuation of the war on the lack of United 
States initiatives. Well, the President of the 
United States is not listening to the counsel 
of defeatists who blame every deadlock at the 
conference table and every impasse in nego- 
tiation on the United States. 

It was President John F. Kennedy who 
first made the major American commitment 
to the independence of South Vietnam. His 
brother, who now attacks President Nixon 
for persevering for the same objective might, 
from time to time, recall John Kennedy’s 
eloquent words: 

“Let every nation know,” he said, “whether 
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it wishes us well or ill, that we shall pay any 
price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend, oppose any foe, in order 
to assure the survival and the success of 
liberty.” 

That was when John F. Kennedy led the 
Democratic Party; you must travel far and 
listen long before you hear sentiments like 
that from the current crop who claim to be 
heirs to his legacy. 

It is not President Nixon blocking the 
road to peace; it is Hanoi—and Hanol’s most 
effective—even if unintentional—apologists 
today are not in Paris; they are in the 
United States—they are in high places, and 
their prescription for ending the war 
amounts to surrender. 

But the views I have cited thus far are 
the views of inveterate politicians tacking to 
the prevailing winds. Let us turn now to 
some of the architects and engineers of Amer- 
ican policy in Vietnmam—individuals now 
trying, through copious writings and speak- 
ings—to cover their tracks—to clean up 
the mess they have made—and to rewrite 
history in the process. 

The first such study is Mr. Clark Clif- 
ford, who now claims that as far back as 
March of 1968 he began to entertain grave 
doubts about America’s effort in the war. 
Yet, months later in May of 1968, as Sec- 
retary of Defense he told Congressional Com- 
mittees in hawkish terms that he believed 
deeply in our continuing commitment in 
Southeast Asia. On September 10, he re- 
iterated the same position, announcing we 
intended to build toward a force of 549,500 
men in Vietnam. 

Mr. Clifford’s current writings seem to 
emanate from a deep desire to convince his 
friends that he was an early convert and 
to a late-blooming opportunist who clam- 
bered aboard the rolling bandwagon of the 
doves when the flack really started to fiy. 

On January 28, 1968, Mr. Clifford was 
quoted in the New York Times as saying, 
“If we pull out of South Vietnam there will 
be the most incredible blood bath since Hit- 
ler killed six million Jews.” 

On October 15, 1969, the Washington Star 
reported that Clifford stated that Senator 
Charles Goodell’s proposal to withdraw all 
American troops from South Vietnam by De- 
cember 1, 1970, was “both unrealistic and 
impractical,” and would result in a “blood- 
bath” in that country, in the “collapse of 
the military and the collapse of the govern- 
ment” and that “the resulting ‘bloodbath’ 
would be on our conscience . . . for a long 
period of time.” 

Not long ago, Mr. Clifford, writing in Life 
magazine asserted: 

“The national security of the United States 
is not involved in Vietnam, nor does our na- 
tional interest in the area warrant our con- 
tinued military presence there .. .” 

“Tt is time now to end our participation in 
the war. We must begin the rapid, orderly, 
complete and scheduled withdrawal of United 
States forces from Indochina.” 

Such things as the national “consciences” 
and the “bloodbaths” have become peripheral 
considerations in Mr. Clifford’s anxious cam- 
paign to reinstate himself in the good graces 
of his old friends. 

When Mr. Clifford was Secretary of Defense, 
on September 10, 1968, he said, and I quote: 

“We had no plan to reduce the number of 
troops in Vietnam at all .. . I could not pre- 
dict the return of any troops in 1969. I want 
to today reiterate that position. We have not 
yet reached the level of 549,500 in South 
Vietnam. We intend to continue to build to- 
ward that level. We have no intention of low- 
ering that level either by next June (1969) 
or at any time in the foreseeable future.” 

Yet when President Nixon in 1969 took 
office, pulled out 65,000 troops, and an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the 115,500 Amer- 
ican men he has now withdrawn—he earned 
from Clifford the snide criticism that he 
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was not moving fast enough. Like an over- 
confident attorney, bested in court, the 
Clifford responses carried the unmistakable 
sting of envy and the aroma of sour grapes. 

On August 15, 1968, Clifford, speaking as 
the Secretary of Defense, protested against 
the concept of enemy sanctuaries in vigor- 
ous terms, 

“T think,” he said, “it unwise to sit back 
in protected areas and just permit the enemy 
to mount its offensive exactly as he sees fit; 
that is, to mass his men at certain areas, to 
mass his supplies at certain areas, without 
any interference from us.” 

Yet, when President Nixon took what the 
widely respected Asian expert Denis Warner 
has termed “one of the boldest and bravest 
political acts of our times,” to clean out those 
Cambodian sanctuaries from which Ameri- 
can men were being slaughtered with im- 
punity—the great patriot Clifford wrote in 
Lije magazine, “. . . I cannot remain silent 
in the face of his reckless decision .. .” 

Let us turn our attention for a moment 
to the reluctant draftee of the Democratic 
Party—or perhaps I should say the draftee 
of the reluctant Democratic Party—Mr. Law- 
rence O’Brien. It took the combined muscle 
of all the liberal forces to persuade him to 
become National Chairman. Now he uses that 
position to rail against the war he used to 
defend to the hilt. He will not march behind 
a Commander-in-Chief riding an elephant, 
but he will dash unhesitatingly into battle 
behind one perched upon an ass. But Mr. 
O’Brien sank to an unbelievably low point 
when he broadly hinted that the President’s 
personal comments had a causal connection 
with the deaths of the students at Kent 
State. The desperation in that mean sniping 
discredits the many statesmen in his Party. 

When the United States went to the nego- 
tiating table at Paris in May of 1968, we 
were confronted by the toughest of negotia- 
tors—revolutionaries of a brutal Communist 
regime that had battled for power for a dec- 
ade—the aces in Hanoi’s diplomatic deck. 
Against them we dealt Harriman and Vance 
—a pair of deuces. 

In a speech six months ago, I responded 
to Harriman’s incessant carping at the 
President. For that criticism I received the 
opprobrium of all those who revere Mr. 
Harriman as the epitome of a diplomat. I 
do not share that view. 

As one looks back over the diplomatic 
disasters that have befallen the west and the 
friends of the west over three decades at 
Tehran, Yalta, Cairo—in every great diplo- 
matic conference that turned out to be a loss 
for the west and freedom, one can find the 
unmistakable footprints of W. Averell Har- 
riman. 

It was Mr. Harriman as our Ambassador 
at Moscow who told the Polish Committee 
of National Liberation that the United 
States would not oppose Russian wishes on 
the Polish question—which effectively 
doomed any chance for the freedom of Po- 
land, which of course was why the war had 
begun. A month after returning to the United 
States from his wartime chores in Mos- 
cow, Mr. Harriman was the grateful bene- 
ficiary of two fine thoroughbred horses— 
compliments of J. V. Stalin. 

The disastrous wartime conference with 
the Soviets was not the last time that Mr. 
Harriman’s penchant for trusting Commu- 
nists has cost some peoples their freedom and 
others their lives. Speaking of the 1962 Ge- 
neva Agreement—where Harriman bought the 
package deal of Hanoi and Moscow—Mr. 
Harriman stated, we got “a good agreement, 
better than I thought we would work out.” 

Mr. Robert Elegant of the Los Angeles 
Times describes it today a bit more 
accurately: 

“The Geneva Agreement Ambassador Harri- 
man signed in 1962 willfully ignored the cer- 
tainty of Hanoi’s using the [Ho Chi Minh] 
trail to invade South Vietnam—and made 
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the conflict there inevitable ... The Com- 
munists’ chief channel for supplies and re- 
inforcements, now doubly important... is 
sometimes—unkindly, but accurately—called 
the Averell Harriman Memorial Highway.” 

Down Mr. Harriman’s highway have come 
half a million North Vietnamese troops to 
bring death to thousands of Americans and 
hundreds of thousands of South Vietnamese. 

In 1968 we sent this negotiator to Paris to 
bargain for peace—and he succeeded in boot- 
ing away our greatest military trump—the 
bombing of North Vietnam—for a mess of 
porridge. 

Let me read you briefly what Mr. Harriman 
stated in Paris in 1968 in high praise of our 
government ally in South Vietnam: 

“The Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam, in the face of terror and subversion, and 
despite the disruption and destruction of the 
war, instigated and directed by North Viet- 
nam, has advanced steadily toward repre- 
sentative government. In September 1966, a 
constituent assembly was elected. In April 
1967, a new constitution was promulgated. 
In September 1967, national elections for the 
Presidency and the Senate were conducted, 
and in October the Lower House was elected. 
On October 31, 1967, a new government took 
Office.” 

This is the high praise that Mr. Harriman 
showered on the Government of South Viet- 
nam—when he, Harriman, was negotiating at 
Paris. 

Now that his personal failures at Paris 
are evident for all the world to see, Mr, Har- 
riman has turned on that same government, 
and a short time ago, he cried aloud that 
President Nixon’s program for peace depends 
on “an unpopular and repressive military 
government.” Now, I would call that a rather 
self-serving opinion adjustment. 

In my opinion the principal failure of the 
west and the United States in the post-war 
years has been that when the diplomatic 
stakes were the blue chips, we sent dandies 
of the old school tie instead of men of the 
stripe of George Meany or Conrad Cooper 
to the bargaining table, 

Yet it is Harriman, Vance, Clifford, the 
men who were bluffed, raised, called, whipped 
and cleaned out at the tables by the enemy 
at Paris—who are the ones who now stand 
behind President Nixon yelling, in effect, 
“Fold, fold.” Well, the President is not going 
to fold. 

We are not going to heed the counsel of 
the Harrimans and Vances and Cliffords— 
whom history has branded as failures; and 
we are not going to heed the counsels of a 
Kennedy, a McGovern, a Fulbright or an 
O’Brien. Most of these have admitted defeat 
so often and called for retreat so many times 
that one suspects they may now have devel- 
oped a psychological addiction to an Ameri- 
can defeat. 

Now, let us talk about Cambodia. 

When the Communists for years were using 
Laos and Cambodia as sanctuaries to attack 
and kill American men in South Vietnam you 
did not hear the cries of anguish you hear 
now when we have given the green light to 
American troops to clean out the aggressors 
in their own nests. 

If our base camps just across the border 
in South Vietnam are not secure—why should 
their base camps just across the border in 
Cambodia be secure? Why should the aggres- 
sors make the ground rules for this con- 
flict; why should the Communists determine 
the time and the place of the battle; why 
should we circumscribe our operations; when 
they do not constrict theirs. 

Let me tell you what American men and 
their allies have done in the course of this 
short operation. 

They have captured over fourteen million 
rounds of ammunition that will never be 
fired at American troops. They have taken 
almost 2500 crew-served weapons that will 
not be used against our base camps or the 
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cities and towns of South Vietnam. They 
have destroyed almost ten thousand struc- 
tures where the enemy has rested, recuper- 
ated and refitted for his attacks. They have 
seized almost thirteen million pounds of 
rice—rice his troops need to continue fight- 
ing. Of grenades, mines, rockets, explosives, 
mortar rounds, anti-aircraft rounds, recoil- 
less rifle rounds—they have seized close to 
400,000 in total. 

These weapons and supplies will never be 
used against the American men remaining 
in Vietnam. Our forces have slain over ten 
thousand enemy soldiers, and taken over 
two thousand prisoners. These are enemies 
who will now be unable to invade South 
Vietnam to kill Americans and their allies. 

The operation ordered by the President of 
the United States and carried out by your 
brave sons in this short period is the great- 
est military victory of the United States 
since MacArthur landed the marines at 
Inchon—and in spite of the screams of 
anguish from the usual capitulators, apolo- 
gies are not in order. 

As Al Smith said, let’s look at the record. 
It was not President Nixon and his Party 
who controlled the Congress or the Presi- 
dency during the eight years in which Viet- 
nam became the longest war in our history. 
But Richard Nixon stood behind President 
Johnson and Secretary Rusk—and they have 
stood behind him. 

It is Harriman and Vance and Kennedy 
and Fulbright and O’Brien and McGovern 
and Clifford and their crew—who can show 
nothing but failure for their efforts. It is 
the failures in this effort who are now the 
debunkers who say the success of the Presi- 
dent is not fast enough. 

When we took office, there were close to 
550,000 American troops in Vietnam; we 
have brought 115,500 home, We will bring 
another 150,000 home by next spring. We do 
not need gratuitous advice from those who 
could neither end the war nor win it on how 
to conduct this quest for peace successful- 
ly—from those who stay up days and nights 
justifying their blunders and dreaming up 
new concessions to an enemy who takes con- 
cessions as signs of weakness—whose goal is 
not a negotiated settlement—but a Car- 
thaginian peace. We are going to deny the 
enemy that victory. The enemy has paid and 
will continue to pay a heavy price for hav- 
ing misread the people and the President of 
the United States. To come with clean hands 
and to a serious session at the bargaining 
table would be the best advice anyone could 
give him. 


SENATOR MUSKIE SPEAKS 
ON PATRIOTISM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, patriot- 
ism is a subject which is discussed a great 
deal today, but few define what it really 
means and what it must mean if we are 
to survive as a nation united. 

The able Senator from Maine (Mr. 
MuskKIe), who, through his long and dis- 
tinguished period of service in war and 
in peace, is well qualified to speak on this 
subject, gave us such a definition in two 
speeches iast week in his home State. I 
commend these speeches to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF SENATOR ED- 
MUND 8. MUSKIE AT LAWRENCE HIGH SCHOOL, 
AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF MAINE, 
FAIRFIELD, MAINE, JUNE 19, 1970 
Little more than half a century ago, a 

group of citizen-soldiers met in Paris. 

They were weary of war. 
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They were passionately devoted to their 
country across the Atlantic. 

And they formed an organization .. . to 
which we now proudly belong .. . based on 
the values they shared together .. . of liber- 
ty... of comradeship ... of peace 

Now, as in 1919, many Americans, at home 
and abroad, are weary of war. 

Now, as then, most Americans are passion- 
ately devoted to their country. 

And now, it is again incumbent on us, 
especially those of us who have witnessed 
and felt the pain of war, to affirm those val- 
ues we share together. 

Some eighteen years ago, Adlai Stevenson 
spoke to the legion in New York City. I be- 
lieve that what he stated then is most timely 
today. 

“It was”, he said, “always accounted a vir- 
tue in a man to love his country. With us 
it is now something more than a virtue. 
It is a necessity, a condition of survival. 
When an American says that he loves his 
country, he means not only that he loves the 
New England hills, the prairies glistening in 
the sun, the wide and rising plains, the 
great mountains, and the sea. He means that 
he loves an inner air, an inner light in which 
freedom lives and in which a man can draw 
a breath of self-respect. Men who have of- 
fered their lives for their countries know that 
patriotism is not the fear of something: It 
is the love of something.” 

There should be no doubt, then, that 
members of this Legion do love this land... 
the dream of America as well as the oppor- 
tunity of America. 

You have left these shores when called 
to do so. 

You have gone to battle, in the honest be- 
lief that by doing so you would help defend 
liberty and promote justice. 

And you have returned, when the guns 
were silenced, to work the land .. . to en- 
gage in commerce ... to practice a profes- 
sion ... and to enjoy freedom. 


You did not fight for personal gain... 
for mere adventure ... or for imperial con- 
quest. But you fought to bring peace as 
quickly as possible, not only for your own 
security, but for that of your children. 

And now many of you are puzzled, and 
perhaps even angered, by your children, or 


your children’s children ... by the length 
of their hair... the cut of their clothes... 
or the sound of their voices. 

I believe that these symbols of youth are 
not cause for alarm ... for vindictive words 
. » » or for violent acts. Because I believe 
that, in substance, the vast majority of our 
young people want to improve America, not 
to reject her. They want America to be 
united, not insecure. They want to be proud 
of America, not disheartened about her. 

And although many of them may sincerely 
believe that the war is wrong—that it is not 
worthy of what we helped to preserve and 
to build . . . they would, I am convinced, 
strongly defend America if America herself 
were threatened by force of arms. 

Bear in mind that many of these young 
people, will not reach the ages of many of us 
here, until after the year 2,000. A spread of 
more than thirty years. And thirty years in 
this rapidly changing world is the equivalent 
of centuries in an earlier time. The changes 
which have taken place make it possible for 
man to know more, to accumulate knowl- 
edge more rapidly, to travel at greater speeds, 
to reach out into the heavens, to build more 
complex and impersonal institutions, to de- 
stroy our natural environment—and to de- 
stroy himself. Our young people must live 
with these changes longer than we will— 
more than that—they will have to live with 
the even more awesome changes which will 
surely come. What they are concerned about 
is whether it will be possible for human 
beings to be human in such a world. They 
are afraid that, as a consequence, they will 
lost what you fought to preserve. 
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The basic devotion to America which they 
share with us, is the same whether they are 
in school or in a distant jungle ... and it 
is not meant to contradict or challenge the 
values we love in America. 

Their patriotism, like ours, is based on 
those American instincts of cooperation, fair- 
ness, tolerance and understanding which are 
more important than differences in age, in 
occupation, in political persuasion. 

Their patriotism, like ours, is directed 
toward positive goals ...of freedom... 
and security . . . and mutual respect. 

Their patriotism, like ours, can do America 
great honor. 

That is why I believe America is not the 
place, and 1970 is not the time, for any of us 
to escape behind our own personal point of 
view, and call it the only true patriotism. 

Instead, patriotism requires us all to have 
the courage to talk sensibly to each other 
. .. torefrain from senseless rage . . . to try 
crossing the borders which seem to divide us. 

It requires a capacity to understand the 
feelings of others whose views on a particular 
issue may be different . .. who respect the 
flag for what it means to them . . . who be- 
lieve in America, but not in the war. 

I believe we can practice this patriotism 

. we can approach the future together 

- ++» We can shape a whole society ... but 

we must try to reach out to young Ameri- 

cans, to trust their sincerity, and their pa- 
triotism, I know that we can. 

For, as the preamble to the constitution 
of this American Legion clearly sets forth, 
you have undertaken a splendid commit- 
ment, “. . . to make right the master of 
might; to promote peace and good will on 
earth; to safeguard and transmit to posterity 
the principles of justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy; to consecrate and sanctify our 
comradeship by our devotion to mutual help- 
fulness.” 

That spirit of mutual helpfulness must 
govern our relations with each other—or we 
will be nothing—all that we stand for de- 
stroyed in the flames of suspicion, distrust 
and hatred. 

To avoid that result we need the help of 
every American who has faith in peace and 
tolerance—who is willing to talk to his fel- 
low man, 

You will recall that the preamble to our 
Constitution was as humble as it was elo- 
quent—that it sought to offer not paradise 
but a “more perfect Union”. 

A “more perfect Union” requires strict 
fidelity, by the Government and by the peo- 
ple, to the constitutional rights of free, open 
and non-violent expression. 

It has been said: “The crucial ingredient 
in a democracy is the identification on, the 
instinctual trust that flows in thousands of 
minute and invisible currents through a so- 
ciety. It is this that makes a man feel that 
he belongs, that allows him to live at ease 
with his fellows without having to be watch- 
ful, competitive and tough”. 

That is the America we fought to preserve. 

That is the kind of America young people 
want. 

EXCERPTS FROM THE REMARKS OF SENATOR 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE AT Carisou HIGH 
SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT, CARIBOU, MAINE, 
JUNE 19, 1970 
This is not a night for long speeches. 

It is a night to complete the work you 
have been doing in high school. Whether you 
have done it well enough to serve your needs 
in the years ahead, you yourselves will know 
in due course. 

It is a night to begin the work of the rest 
of your lives. Inasmuch as that will be pri- 
marily your responsibility, we might better 
leave you to your own thoughts and reflec- 
tions. 

And yet, it is not enough to leave you to 
yourselves on such a night. 

You are a product of this town and this 
region and its people. They are responsible, 
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in large part, for what you are and what 
you will contribute to your own lives, to your 
children, and to this or other communities. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that they 
should refiect upon that fact, take satisfac- 
tion from such promise as you have shown, 
and consider whether they have met their 
responsibility to you and to the future as 
well as they should have done. 

Tonight, then, represents some measure of 
achievement—for young and old. 

It is a night of doubts, as we contemplate 
the unknown and uncertain challenges of 
the future, and our preparation to meet 
them. 

It is a night of optimism for all those who 
remember that each of us has the capacity 
to grow in ways that can improve our own 
lives and those around us. 

To be with you— 

To be asked to participate in exercises like 
these in the high schools of Maine is a source 
of satisfaction to me which is always re- 
freshing and reassuring. 

My memories of the past are very strong on 
such occasions; 

Of the town where I was born; 

Of my home life in the days of my boyhood; 

Of neighbors and friends and teachers; 

Of the warmth and the kindness and the 
opportunity which made it possible for the 
son of an immigrant to reach out and touch 
the promise of things to come. 

That town and this State were my begin- 
ning. They taught me—on my graduation 
night 38 years ago—that I was free to make 
of myself whatever I was capable of becom- 
ing. It was a lesson which I have never for- 
gotten. 

But that is all in the past. 

What does the future hold—for you? 

You and your generation will decide—in 
much the same way that my generation has 
Shaped the world in which you find your- 
selves— 

By what you do or fail to do; 

By your mistakes as well as your achieve- 
ments; J 

By your intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
values; 

By the attitudes you develop toward other 
people; 

By your willingness or refusal to become 
involved in the affairs of other people—in 
your communities, in our country and 
around the globe. 

The dangers and the pitfalls which sur- 
round you are very great: 

Relaxed moral standards of personal be- 
havior; 

Increasing resort to violence as a way to 
settle grievances and differences of opinion; 

Growing impatience with the very real 
grievances of those who have been the object 
of prejudice and discrimination for too long; 

Increasing numbers of Americans who be- 
lieve there is no hope for them in our society; 

A growing lack of confidence in the ca- 
pacity of governmental and non-govern- 
mental institutions to respond to the prob- 
lems we face; 

The proliferation of barriers of suspicion 
and distrust and hatred between different 
groups of Americans. 

These tendencies and trends can destroy us 
and our country if allowed to continue. 

Young people are unhappy with things as 
they are—and with good reason. So were we— 
and with equally good reason. 

That concern—and an awarenes of what 
is wrong—did not by themselves equip us 
with the wisdom to build a perfect world. 
And they will serve you no better—by 
themselves. 

You are as fallible as we were. 

You will make mistakes—as we did—from 
time to time. 

You will be unjust and unkind and in- 
sensitive and unreasonable and arbitrary and 
blind and ignorant—as we have been from 
time to time. 
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As a matter of fact, you and your genera- 
tion have already demonstrated that you 
have inherited these shortcomings from us. 

You will also, however, demonstrate the 
qualities which justify our belief in the per- 
fectibility of man. 

You will achieve—more greatly than we did 
in every field of endeavor. 

You will build better communities—where 
the quality of justice and mercy and com- 
passion and understanding will make life 
better for all. 

And, in the process, you will build more 
satisfying lives for yourselves. 

I believe this—we believe this—but 
whether you do this will depend so much 
upon you yourselves. 

We worry—as you will—that, as young 
people yield to their impatience for change 
and for a greater measure of personal free- 
dom, they will accept—too quickly—new 
standards of behavior and new values which 
will create more serious problems for you 
than they will solve. 

And so we become over-protective and 
even stuffy about such things as hair styles, 
clothing styles, taste in music. 

What we really care about are more funda- 
mental things. 

We want you to become intellectually, 
morally, and spiritually strong; 

With a capacity to use freedom wisely; 

With the understanding to make sound 
judgments as to what is right and what is 
wrong; 

With the courage to do what Is right. 

We pray that you can build a country that 
will meet the same standards. We know that 
there is injustice, inequity and inequality, 
prejudice and cruelty among our fellow citi- 
zens and in other lands. 

You will have certain responsibilities now 
to your town, your State and your country. 
Patriotism is the word which sums up these 
responsibilities but it is a word that is much 
abused now. 

Patriotism is a word that must never be- 
long to just one group or just one cause. It 
must unite us all. 

Patriotism is a constructive concern for 
what happens to our country and our people. 
It requires trust and confidence among our 
citizens, self-discipline and self-restraint in 
our daily decisions on the kind of neighbor- 
hoods we want and the kind of world we 
seek. 

Above all, patriotism is the spirit which 
creates and sustains a nation in which all 
men can hold their heads high with pride... 

A nation in which men are willing to fight 
injustice where it exists; 

A nation in which men work to expand 
opportunities for all citizens; 

A nation in which men change society 
where changes are needed through the ballot 
box and the public forum. 

Patriotism is also the desire of a nation: 

To clean up its air and water, not pollute 
them. 

To help its poor and sick, not ignore them. 

To work with all its races and religions, 
not against them. 

To end a war that divides its people. 2 

You, your parents and your friends want 
these things because you care sincerely about 
the quality of life in our country, because 
you want to respect. your country, because 
you want to love it. 

We sometimes lose our sense of history and 
we forget that our struggles are not new ones, 
they are simply old dreams in modern dress. 

In each period of crisis in our national 
life, there have been those who have tried 
to equate dissent with disloyalty, who have 
tried to restrict our liberties as a means of 
defending them. It was not by chance that 
freedom of speech, freedom of assembly, free- 
dom from unreasonable search, were ex- 
préssly added to the United States consti- 
tution. 
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And in each time of crisis, the good sense 
of the concerned majority has eventually 
restored the balance between order and 
liberty, security and freedom. 

We are facing one of these turns in the 
road again. Some Americans today appear 
willing to restrict their own rights in a mis- 
taken belief that the way to heal a divided 
nation is to silence its voices. 

What we must do is learn to tolerate the 
opinions of others rather than try to curb 
their freedoms. Patriotism is a willingness 
both to question and to listen to the answers, 
not just from those who agree with us but 
those who don’t as well. 

We cannot expect a country of such di- 
versity to have one opinion or even one 
hundred or one thousand. But what we must 
expect is a degree of tolerance and trust 
from our neighbors or we shall not survive. 
And we must never forget the words of Jeffer- 
son that “every difference of opinion is not 
a difference of principle.” 

We know that we have not dealt with 
these conditions as well as we would have 
liked. We believe they can be dealt with in 
the kind of society we have. 

And so we entrust the future to you— 
knowing that we have no cholce—but be- 
lieving, also, that you can measure up. 

From this night on you will have more 
freedom than you have ever known before. 
Use it well. 


CAN AMERICANS STILL “SNUFF 
THE APPROACH OF TYRANNY IN 
EVERY TAINTED BREEZE?” 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, Look 
magazine for July 14, 1970, contains an 
excellent and somewhat frightening 
article by Henry Steele Commager, in 
which he reminds us that feedom is not a 
luxury which can be put aside in times 
of stress, but that it is essential to the 
efficiency and growth of our society. 

Mr. Commager says: 

Put quite simply, we foster freedom in 
order to avoid error and discover truth; so 
far, we have found no other way to achieve 
this objective. So, too, with dissent. We do 
not indulge dissent for sentimental reasons; 
we encourage it because we have learned 
that we cannot live without it. A nation 
that silences dissent, whether by force, in- 
timidation, the withholding of information 
or a foggy intellectual climate, invites dis- 
aster. A nation that penalizes criticism is left 
with passive acquiescence in error. A nation 
that discourages originality is left with 
minds that are unimaginative and dull. And 
with stunted minds, as with stunted men, 
no great thing can be accomplished. 

It is for this reason that history celebrates 
not the victors who successfully silenced dis- 
sent but their victims who fought to speak 
the truth as they saw it. It is the bust of 
Socrates that stands in the schoolroom, not 
the busts of those who condemn him to 
death for “corrupting the youth.” It is Sa- 
vonarola we honor, not the Pope who had 
him burned there in the great Piazza in 
Florence. It is Tom Paine we honor, not the 
English judge who outlawed him for writing 
the Rights of Man. 

Our own history, too, is one of rebellion 
against authority. We remember Roger Wil- 
liams, who championed toleration, not John 
Cotton, who drove him from the Bay Colony; 
we celebrate Thomas Jefferson, whose motto 
was “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God,” not Lord North; we read Henry 
Thoreau on civil disobedience, rather than 
those messages of President Polk that earned 
him the title “Polk the Mendacious”; it is 
John Brown’s soul that goes marching on, 
not that of the judge who condemned him 
to death at Charles Town. 
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The article belongs on the “must” read- 
ing list of every American in public life 
today. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is FREEDOM DYING IN AMERICA? 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 
“There are certain words, 

Our own and others’, we’re used to—words 
we've used, 

Heard, had to recite, forgotten, 

Rubbed shiny in the pocket, left home for 
keepsakes, 

Inherited, stuck away in the back-drawer, 

In the locked trunk, at the back of the quiet 
mind. 


Liberty, equality, fraternity, 

To none will we sell, refuse or deny, right 
or justice. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident. 


I am merely saying—what if these words 
? 


What if they pass and are gone and are no 
more... ? 
It took long to buy these words. 
It took a long time to buy them and much 
pain.” 
—STEPHEN VINCENT BENET. 


“Those, who would give up essential liberty 
to purchase a little temporary safety,” said 
Benjamin Franklin, two centuries ago, “de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 

Today we are busy doing what Franklin 
warned us against. Animated by impatience, 
anger and fear, we are giving up essential 
liberties, not for safety, but for the appear- 
ance of safety. We are corroding due process 
and the rule of law not for Order, but for the 
semblance of order. We will find that when 
we have given up liberty, we will not have 
safety, and that when we have given up 
justice, we will not have order. 

“We in this nation appear headed for a new 
period of repression,” Mayor John V. Lindsay 
of New York recently warned us. We are in 
fact already in it. 

Not since the days when Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy bestrode the political stage, foment- 
ing suspicion and hatred, betraying the Bill 
of Rights, bringing Congress and the State 
Department into disrepute, have we experi- 
enced anything like the current offensive 
against the exercise of freedom in America. 
If repression is not yet as blatant or as 
flamboyant as it was during the McCarthy 
years, it is in many respects more pervasive 
and more formidable, For it comes to us now 
with official sanction and is imposed upon us 
by officiais sworn to uphold the law: the 
Attorney General, the FBI, state and local 
Officials, the police, and even judges. In 
Georgia and California, in Lamar, S.C., and 
Jackson, Miss., and Kent, Ohio, the attacks 
are overt and dramatic; on the higher levels 
of the national administration, it is a process 
of erosion, the erosion of what Thomas Jeffer- 
son called “the sacred soil of liberty.” Those 
in high office do not openly proclaim their 
disillusionment with the principles of free- 
dom, but they confess it by their conduct, 
while the people acquiesce in their own dis- 
inheritance by abandoning the “eternal 
vigilance” that is the price of liberty. 

There is nothing more ominous than this 
popular indifference toward the loss of lib- 
erty, unless it is the failure to understand 
what is at stake. Two centuries ago, Edmund 
Burke said of Americans that they “snuff 
the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.” Now, their senses are blunted. The 
evidence of public-opinion polls is persuasive 
that a substantial part of the American peo- 
ple no longer know or cherish the Bill of 
Rights. They are, it appears, quite prepared 
to silence criticism of governmental policies 
if such criticism is thought—hby the Govern- 
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ment—damaging to the national interest. 
They are prepared to censor newspaper and 
television reporting if such reports are con- 
sidered—by the Government—damaging to 
the national interest! As those in authority 
inevitably think whatever policies they pur- 
sue, whatever laws they enforce, whatever 
wars they fight, are in the national interest, 
this attitude is a formula for the ending of 
all criticism, which is another way of saying 
for the ending of democracy. 

Corruption of language is often a first sign 
of a deeper malaise of mind and spirit, and 
it is ominous that invasions of liberty are 
carried on, today, in the name of constitu- 
tionalism, and the impairment of due proc- 
ess, in the name of Law and Order. Here it 
takes the form of a challenge to the great 
principle of the separation of powers, and 
there to the equally great principle of the 
superiority of the civil to the military au- 
thority. Here it is the intimidation of the 
press and television by threats both subtle 
and blatant, there of resort to the odious 
doctrine of “intent” to punish anti-war 
demonstrators. Here it is the use of the dan- 
gerous weapon of censorship, overt and 
covert, to silence troublesome criticism, there 
the abuse of the power of punishment by 
contempt of court. The thrust is everywhere 
the same, and so too the animus behind it: 
to equate dissent with lawlessness and non- 
conformity with treason. The purpose of 
those who are prepared to sweep aside our 
ancient guarantees of freedom is to blot out 
those great problems that glare upon us 
from every horizon, and pretend that if we 
refuse to acknowledge them, they will some- 
how go away. It is to argue that discontent 
is not an honest expression of genuine 
grievances but of willfulnmess, or perversity, 
or perhaps of the crime of being young, and 
that if it can only be stifled, we can restore 
harmony to our distracted society. 

Men like Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
simplistically equate opposition to official 
policies with effect intellectualism, and 
cater to the sullen suspicion of intellectuals, 
always latent in any society, to silence that 
opposition, Frightened people everywhere, 
alarmed by lawlessness and violence in their 
communities, and impatient with the no- 
tion that we cannot really end violence until 
we deal with its causes, call loudly for tough- 
er laws, tougher cops and tougher courts or— 
as in big cities like New York or small towns 
like Lamar—simply take authority into their 
own hands and respond with vigilante tac- 
tics. Impatient people, persuaded that the law 
is too slow and too indulgent, and that order 
is imperiled by judicial insistence on due 
process, are prepared to sweep aside centuries 
of progress toward the rule of law in order 
to punish those they regard as enemies of 
society. Timid men who have no confidence 
in the processes of democracy or in the po- 
tentialities of education are ready to aban- 
don for a police state the experiment that 
Lincoln called “the last best hope of earth.” 

The pattern of repression is alas, all too 
familiar. Most ominous is the erosion of due 
process of law, perhaps the noblest concept 
in the long history of law and one so impor- 
tant that it can be equated with civiliza- 
tion, for it is the very synonym for justice. 
It is difficult to remember a period in our 
own history in which due process has 
achieved more victories in the courts and 
suffered more setbacks in the arena of pol- 
itics and public opinion than in the last 
decade. While the Warren Court steadily en- 
larged the scope and strengthened the 
thrust of this historic concept, to make it 
an effective instrument for creating a more 
just society, the political and the law-en- 
forcement agencies have displayed mount- 
ing antagonism to the principle itself and 
resistance to its application. The desegrega- 
tion decision of 1954 has been sabotaged by 
both the Federal and local governments— 
a sabotage dramatized by the recent decision 
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of the Justice Department to support tax ex- 
emption for private schools organized to 
frustrate desegregation. 

There are many other examples. Pending 
legislation, including the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969, provides for “preventive 
detention” in seeming violation of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of presumption of in- 
nocence, limits the right of the accused to 
examine evidence illegally obtained; permits 
police to batter their way into a private house 
without notice (the no-knock provision); 
and provides sentences of up to 30 years for 
“dangerous special offenders.” And the gov- 
ernment itself, from local police to the At- 
torney General, persists in what Justice 
Holmes called the “dirty business” of wire- 
tapping and bugging to obtain evidence for 
convictions, though this is a clear violation 
of the right of protection against self-in- 
crimination. 

Equally flagrant is the attack on First 
Amendment freedoms—freedom of speech, 
press, petition and assembly—an attack that 
takes the form of intimidation and harass- 
ment rather than of overt repudiation. The 
President and the Vice President have joined 
in a crusade designed to force great news- 
papers like the New York Times and Wash- 
ington Post to moderate their criticism of 
Administration policies, and to frighten 
the television networks into scaling down 
their coverage of events that the Government 
finds embarrassing; a position that rests on 
the curious principle that the real crime is 
not official misconduct but the portrayal of 
that misconduct, Mr. Agnew, indeed, has gone 
so far as to call on governors to drive the 
news purveyed by “bizarre extremists” from 
newspapers and television sets; it is an ad- 
monition that, if taken literally, would deny 
newspaper and TV coverage to Mr. Agnew 
himself. All this is coupled with widespread 
harassment of the young, directed super- 
ficially at little more than hairstyle, dress or 
manners—but directed in fact to their opin- 
ions, or perhaps to their youthfulness. And 
throughout the country, government officials 
are busy compiling dossiers on almost all 
citizens prominent enough to come to their 
attention. 

Government itself is engaged increasingly 
in violating what President Dwight Eisen- 
hower chose as the motto for the Columbia 
University bicentenary: "Man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof.” The 
USIA proscribes books that criticize Ameri- 
can foreign policy at the same time that it 
launches a positive program of celebrating 
the Nixon Administration and the conduct 
of the Vietnam war through films and a 
library of “safe” books selected by well-vetted 
experts, The Federal Government spends mil- 
lions of dollars presenting its version of 
history and politics to the American people. 
The Pentagon alone spends $47 million a year 
on public relations and maintains hundreds 
of lobbyists to deal with Congress, and the 
Defense Department floods schools and clubs 
and veterans organizations with films de- 
signed to win support for the war. 

Meantime, the growing arrogance of the 
military and its eager intervention in areas 
long supposed to be exclusively civilian 
gravely threaten the principle of the superi- 
ority of the civil to the military power. Mili- 
tary considerations are advanced to justify 
the revival of the shabby practices of the 
McCarthy era—security clearances for civil- 
tans working in all establishments that have 
contracts with Defense—a category that in- 
cludes laboratories, educational institutions 
and research organizations, What the stand- 
ards are that may be expected to dictate 
security “clearance” is suggested by Vice 
President Agnew’s proposal to “separate the 
[protest leaders] from our society—with no 
more regret than we should feel over dis- 
carding rotten apples from a barrel.” That is, 
of course, precisely the philosophy that ani- 
mated the Nazis. Military considerations, too, 
are permitted to dictate policies of secrecy 
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that extend even to censorship of the Con- 
gressional Record, thus denying to congress- 
men, as to the American people, information 
they need to make decisions on foreign pol- 
icy. Secrecy embraces, not unnaturally, facts 
about the conduct of the war; Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, it was reported, hoped to keep 
the Cambodian caper secret from Congress 
and the people until it was a fait accompli. 
So, too, the CIA, in theory merely an infor- 
mation-gathering agency, covers its far-flung 
operations in some 60 countries with a cloak 
of secrecy so thick that even Congress can- 
not penetrate it. The Army itself, entering 
the civilian arena, further endangers free- 
dom of assembly and of speech by employing 
something like a thousand agents to mingle 
in student and other assemblies and report 
to the Army what they see and hear. This is, 
however, merely a tiny part of the some $3 
billion that our Government spends. every 
year in various types of espionage—more 
every year than the total cost of the Federal 
Government from its foundation in 1789 to 
the beginning of the Civil War in 1861. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
the United States is a garrison state, but 
none to say that it is in danger of becoming 
one. 

The purpose of this broad attack on Amer- 
ican freedoms is to silence criticism of Gov- 
ernment and of the war, and to encourage 
the attitude that the Government knows 
best and must be allowed a free hand, an 
attitude Americans have thought odious ever 
since the days of George III. It is to brand 
the universities as a fountainhead of sub- 
version and thus weaken them as a force in 
public life. It is to restore “balance” to the 
judiciary and thereby reverse some of the 
great achievements of the 16 years of the 
Warren Court and to reassure the Bourbons, 
North and South, who are alarmed at the 
spectacle of judicial liberalism. It is to return 
to a “strict” interpretation of the power of 
states over racial relations and civil liber- 
ties—a euphemism for the nullification of 
those liberties. 

The philosophy behind all this, doubtless 
unconscious, is that government belongs to 
the President and the Vice President; that 
they are the masters, and the people, the 
subjects. A century ago, Walt Whitman 
warned of “the never-ending audacity of 
elected persons”; what would he say if he 
were living today? Do we need to proclaim 
once more the most elementary principle of 
our constitutional system: that in the 
United States, the people are the masters 
and all officials are servants—officials in the 
White House, in the Cabinet, in the Con- 
gress, in the state executive and legislative 
chambers; officials, too, in uniform, whether 
of the national guard or of the police? 

Those who are responsible for the cam- 
paign to restrict freedom and hamstring the 
Bill of Rights delude themelves that if they 
can but have their way, they will return the 
country to stability and order. They are mis- 
taken. They are mistaken not merely because 
they are in fact hostile to freedom, but be- 
cause they don’t understand the relation of 
freedom to the things they prize most—to 
security, to order, to law. 

What is that relationship? 

For 2,500 years, civilized men haye yearned 
and struggled for freedom from tyranny— 
the tyranny of despotic government and 
superstition and ignorance. What explains 
this long devotion to the idea and practice of 
freedom? How does it happen that all West- 
ern societies so exalt freedom that they have 
come to equate it with civilization itself? 

Freedom has won its exalted place in phi- 
losophy and policy quite simply because, over 
the centuries, we have come to see that it 
is a necessity; a necessity for justice, a neces- 
sity for progress, a necessity for survival. 

How famillar the argument that we must 
learn to reconcile the rival claims of freedom 
and order. But they do not really need to be 
reconciled; they were never at odds, They 
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are not alternatives, they are two sides to 
the same coin indissolubly welded together. 
The community—society or nation—has an 
interest in the rights of the individual be- 
cause without the exercise of those rights, 
the community itself will decay and collapse. 
The individual has an interest in the sta- 
bility of the community of which he is a 
part because without security, his rights are 
useless, No community can long prosper 
without nourishing the exercise of individual 
liberties for, as John Stuart Mill wrote a cen- 
tury ago, “A State which dwarfs its men, in 
order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands . .. will find that with 
small men no great thing can really be ac- 
complished.” And no individual can fulfill 
his genius without supporting the just au- 
thority of the state, for in a condition of 
anarchy, neither dignity nor freedom can 
prosper. 

The function of freedom is not merely to 
protect and exalt the individual, vital as 
that is to the health of society. Put quite 
simply, we foster freedom in order to avoid 
error and discover truth; so far, we have 
found no other way to achieve this objective. 
So, too, with dissent. We do not indulge dis- 
sent for sentimental reasons; we encourage 
it because we have learned that we cannot 
live without it. A nation that silences dissent, 
whether by force, intimidation, the withhold- 
ing of information or a foggy intellectual 
climate, invites disaster. A nation that penal- 
izes criticism is left with passive acquies- 
cence in error. A nation that discourages 
originality is left with minds that are un- 
imaginative and dull. And with stunted 
minds, as with stunted men, no great thing 
can be accomplished. 

It is for this reason that history celebrates 
not the victors who successfully silenced 
dissent but their victims who fought to speak 
the truth as they saw it, It is the bust of 
Socrates that stands in the schoolroom, not 
the busts of those who condemned him to 
death for “corrupting the youth,” It is Savon- 
arola we honor, not the Pope who had him 
burned there in the great Piazza in Florence. 
It is Tom Paine we honor, not the English 
judge who outlawed him for writing the 
Rights of Man. 

Our own history, too, is one of rebellion 
against authority. We remember Roger Wil- 
liams, who championed toleration, not John 
Cotton, who drove him from the Bay Colony; 
we celebrate Thomas Jefferson, whose motto 
was “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God,” not Lord North; we read Henry Tho- 
reau on civil disobedience, rather than those 
messages of President Polk that earned him 
the title “Polk the Mendacious”; it is John 
Brown’s soul that goes marching on, not 
that of the judge who condemned him to 
death at Charles Town. 

Why is this? It is not merely because of 
the nobility of character of these martyrs. 
Some were not particularly noble. It is be- 
cause we can see now that they gave their 
lives to defend the interests of humanity, 
and that they, not those who punished them, 
were the true benefactors of humanity. 

But it is not just the past that needed 
freedom for critics, nonconformists and dis- 
senters. We, too, are assailed by problems that 
seem insoluble, we, too, need new ideas. Hap- 
pily, ours is not a closed system—not yet, 
anyway. We have a long history of experi- 
mentation in politics, social relations and sci- 
ence. We experiment in astrophysics because 
we want to land on the moon; we experiment 
in biology because we want to find the secret 
of life; we experiment in medicine because we 
want to cure cancer; and in all of these areas, 
and a hundred others, we make progress. If 
we are to survive and flourish, we must ap- 
proach politics, law and social institutions in 
the same spirit that we approach science. We 
know that we have not found final truth in 
physics or biology. Why do we suppose that 
we have found final truth in politics or law? 
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And just as scientists welcome new truth 
wherever they find it, even in the most dis- 
reputable places, so statesmen, jurists and 
educators must be prepared to welcome new 
ideas and new truths from whatever sources 
they come, however alien their appearance, 
however revolutionary their implications. 

“There can be no difference anywhere,” said 
the philosopher William James, “that. doesn't 
make a difference elsewhere—no difference in 
abstract truth that doesn’t express itself in a 
difference in concrete fact...” 

Let us turn then to practical and particu- 
lar issues and ask, in each case, what are and 
will be the consequences of policies that re- 
press freedom, discourage independence and 
impair justice in American society, and what 
are, and will be, the consequences of apply- 
ing to politics and society those standards 
and habits of free inquiry that we apply asa 
matter of course to scientific inquiry? 

Consider the erosion of due process of 
law—that complex of rules and safeguards 
built up over the centuries to make sure that 
every man will have a fair trial. Remember 
that it is designed not only for the protection 
of desperate characters charged with mons- 
trous crimes; it is designed for every litigant. 
Nor is due process merely for the benefit of 
the accused. As Justice Robert H. Jackson 
said, “It is the best insurance for the Gov- 
ernment itself against those blunders which 
leave lasting stains on a system of 
justice...” 

And why is it necessary to guarantee a fair 
trial for all—for those accused of treason, 
for those who champion unpopular causes in 
a disorderly fashion, for those who assert 
their social and political rights against com- 
munity prejudices, as well as for corporations, 
labor unions and churches? It is, of course, 
necessary so that justice will be done. Justice 
is the end, the aim, of government. It is im- 
plicitly the end of all governments; it is quite 
explicitly the end of the United States Gov- 
ernment, for it was “in order to... establish 
justice” that the Constitution was ordained. 

Trials are held not in order to obtain con- 
victions; they are held to find justice. And 
over the centuries, we have learned by ex- 
perience that unless we conduct trials by 
rule and suffuse them with the spirit of 
fair play, justice will not be done. The argu- 
ment that the scrupulous observance of 
technicalities of due process slows up or 
frustrates speedy convictions is, of course, 
correct, if all you want is convictions. But 
why not go all the way and restore the use 
of torture? That got confessions and con- 
victions! Every argument in favor of abat- 
ing due process in order to get convictions 
applies with equal force to the use of the 
third degree and the restoration of torture. 
It is important to remember that nation 
after nation abandoned torture (the Ameri- 
cans never had it), not merely because it 
was barbarous, but because, though it wrung 
confessions from its victims, it did not get 
justice. It implicated the innocent with the 
guilty, it outraged the moral sense of the 
community. Due process proved both more 
humane and infinitely more efficient. 

Or consider the problem of wiretapping. 
That in many cases wiretapping “works” is 
clear enough, but so do other things pro- 
hibited by civilized society, such as tor- 
ture or the invasion of the home. But “elec- 
tronic surveillance,” said Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr., “strikes deeper than at the 
ancient feeling that a man’s home is his 
castle; it strikes at freedom of communica- 
tion, a postulate of our kind of society ... 
Freedom of speech is undermined where peo- 
ple fear to speak unconstrainedly in what 
they suppose to be the privacy of home 
or office.” 

Perhaps the most odious violations of jus- 
tice is the maintenance of a double stand- 
ard: one justice for blacks and another for 
whites, one for the rich and another for 
the poor, one for those who hold “radical” 
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ideas, and another for those who are conserv- 
ative and respectable. Yet we have daily 
before our eyes just such a double standard 
of justice. The “Chicago Seven,” who crossed 
state lines with “intent” to stir up a riot, 
have received heavy jail sentences, but no 
convictions have been returned against the 
Chicago police who participated in that riot. 
Black Panthers are on trial for their lives 
for alleged murders, but policemen involved 
in wantonly attacking a Black Panther head- 
quarters and killing two blacks have been 
punished by demotion. 

Turn to the role and function of freedom 
in our society—freedom of speech and of the 
press—and the consequences of laying re- 
strictions upon these freedoms. The conse- 
quence is, of course, that society will be de- 
prived of the inestimable advantage of in- 
quiry, criticism, exposure and dissent. If 
the press is not permitted to perform its 
traditional function of presenting the whole 
news, the American people will go unin- 
formed. If television is dissuaded from show- 
ing controversial films, the people will be 
denied the opportunity to know what is go- 
ing on. If teachers and scholars are discour- 
aged from inquiring into the truth of history 
or politics or anthropology, future genera- 
tions may never acquire those habits of 
intellectual independence essential to the 
working of democracy. An enlightened citi- 
zenry is necessary for self-government. If 
facts are withheld, or distorted, how can the 
people be enlightened, how can self-govern- 
ment work? 

The real question in all this is what kind 
of society do we want? Do we want a police 
society where none are free of surveillance by 
their government? Or do we want a society 
where ordinary people can go about their 
business without the eye of Big Brother upon 
them? 

The Founding Fathers feared secrecy in 
government not merely because it was a vote 
of no-confidence in the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people but on the practical ground 
that all governments conceal their mistakes 
behind the shield of secrecy; that if they 
are permitted to get away with this in little 
things, they will do it in big things—like the 
Bay of Pigs or the invasion of Cambodia. 

And if you interfere with academic free- 
dom in order to silence criticism, or critics, 
you do not rid the university of subversion. 
It is not ideas that are subversive, it is the 
lack of ideas. What you do is to silence or 
get rid of those men who have ideas, leaving 
the institution to those who have no ideas, 
or have not the courage to express those 
that they have. Are such men as these what 
we want to direct the education of the young 
and advance this cause of learning? 

The conclusive argument against secrecy 
in scientific research is that it will in the 
end give us bad science. First-rate scientists 
will not so gravely violate their integrity as 
to confine their findings to one government 
or one society, for the first loyalty of science 
is to scientific truth. “The Sciences,” said 
Edward Jenner of smallpox fame, “are never 
at war.” We have only to consider the im- 
Plications of secrecy in the realm of medi- 
cine: What would we think of doctors favor- 
ing secrecy in cancer research on the grounds 
of “national interest”? 

The argument against proscribing books, 
which might normally be in our overseas 
libraries, because they are critical of Admin- 
istration policies is not that it will hurt au- 
thors or publishers. No. It is quite simply 
that if the kind of people who believe in 
proscription are allowed to control our li- 
braries, these will cease to be centers of 
learning and become the instruments of 
party. The argument against withholding 
visas from foreign scholars whose ideas may 
be considered subversive is not that this 
will inconvenience them, It is that we deny 
ourselves the benefit of what they have to 
say. Suppose President Andrew Jackson had 
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denied entry to Alexis de Tocqueville on the 
ground that he was an aristocrat and might 
therefore be a subversive influence on our 
democracy? We would have lost the greatest 
book ever written about America. 

There is one final consideration. Govern- 
ment, as Justice Louis D. Brandeis observed 
half a century ago, “is the potent, the 
omnipresent teacher. For good or for ill, it 
teaches the whole people by its example.” If 
government tries to solve its problems by 
resort to large-scale violence, its citizens 
will assume that violence is the normal way 
to solve problems. If government itself vio- 
lates the law, it brings the law into con- 
tempt, and breeds anarchy. If government 
masks its operations, foreign and domestic, 
in a cloak of secrecy, it encourages the crea- 
tion of a closed, not an open, society. If gov- 
ernment shows itself impatient with due 
process, it must expect that its people will 
come to scorn the slow procedures of orderly 
debate and negotiation and turn to the easy 
solutions of force. If government embraces 
the principle that the end justifies the 
means, it radiates approval of a doctrine so 
odious that it will in the end destroy the 
whole of society. If government shows, by its 
habitual conduct, that it rejects the claims 
of freedom and of justice, freedom and jus- 
tice will cease to be the ends of our society. 

Eighty years ago, Lord Bryce wrote of the 
American people that “the masses of the 
people are wiser, fairer and more temperate 
in any matter to which they can be induced 
to bend their minds, than most European 
philosophers have believed possible for the 
masses of the people to be.” 

Is this still true? If the American people 
can indeed be persuaded to “bend their 
minds” to the great questions of the preser- 
vation of freedom, it may still prove true. 
If they cannot, we may be witnessing, even 
now, & dissolution of the fabric of freedom 
that may portend the dissolution of the 
Republic. 


PEACE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, since the 
creation of Israel over two decades ago 
numerous attempts have been made to 
bring lasting peace to the Middle East. 
Now the Nixon administration has de- 
veloped a plan that will, it is hoped, es- 
tablish a basis for settlement. 

The latest peace plan, announced by 
Secretary of State Rogers last week, pro- 
vides a reasonable, evenhanded formula 
for bringing both sides together. It was 
not offered with the expectation that it 
will realize peace overnight; but it does 
demonstrate the determination of the 
Nixon administration to see an end to 
the conflict between the Arabs and Isra- 
elis. 

Mr. President, a timely and cogent 
discussion of the latest Middle East peace 
plan and the general situation in that 
area was published as the lead editorial 
of the Washington Sunday Star of June 
28. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

MIDDLE East Peace: A LONG, LONG TRAIL 

The U.S. is pushing another plan for peace 
in the Middle East. The plan offers no sur- 
prising innovations to the now venerable 
machinery of Middle Eastern peace-keeping. 
A carefully blended mix of time-tested ap- 
proaches (including cease-fire, guidelines of 
the 1967 U.N. resolution, use of U.N. media- 
tor Jarring, variations on the Rhodes for- 
mula for indirect negotiations) characterizes 
the proposal, 
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The plan is constructed with well-seasoned 
materials, and this is a source of strength. 
The illusion that some bright, new package- 
plan will bedazzle the parties into immediate 
acceptance, wondering only why no one had 
thought of the solution before, is best aban- 
doned at the outset. Only patience and a 
Metternich’s skill in multi-national bargain- 
ing will bring peace to that land called holy 
by Jews, Christians and Moslems. 

The new American initiative is just that— 
a beginning. Ahead, even if all goes well, lies 
a tortuous trail to the peace not yet reached 
22 years after the creation of Israel. Tiresome, 
point-scoring polemicists, ever ready to de- 
mand, “Why can’t the Arabs (or Israelis) ac- 
cept. . .?,” have minimized the major ob- 
stacles along the way. Peace will never be 
reached with the unreliable charts such par- 
tisan pilots offer us. 

Few international questions have spawned 
more debate about rights, but on this matter 
one can hardly improve on the statement by 
Israel's first president, Chaim Weizmann, 
that the issue confronting Israel and the 
Palestinians is a clash between two rights, 
not between right and wrong. But it is per- 
tinent to question the morality of constant 
appeals to abstract rights when they frus- 
trate the pragmatic search for peace. 

More dangerous as obstacles to peace are 
certain national attitudes. The Israelis, for 
example, are victims of their own successes. 
The Duke of Wellington once observed that 
the next greatest misfortune to losing a bat- 
tle was to gain too great a victory. The six- 
day war in June, 1967, brought Israel more 
secure borders, but consider the cost: A vastly 
enlarged Arab minority seriously diluting 
the notion of Israel as a Jewish state, increas- 
ingly effective Arab guerrilla organizations 
and a threatening Soviet military presence 
in Egypt. 

Tactically brilliant, the Israeli military 
policy labors under the questionable strategic 
asumption that the Arab states can be forced 
to the peace table. This defies simple polit- 
ical reality. An Arab leader is not tempted 
to accept a dictated peace almost certain to 
result in his overthrow at home. Further, 
deep-penetration raids in Egypt did not make 
Nasser more “tractable.” They accelerated 
the Soviet move from military support to 
miltary presence. 

Political and military successes against 
their disorganized and divided Arab oppo- 
nents have caused many Israelis to scorn the 
Arabs. The idea—corrosive to any genuine 
dialogue of equals—that the only thing the 
Arabs understand is force may now be deeply 
embedded in the subconscious of the long- 
frustrated Israelis. 

Another Israeli attitude is eminently un- 
derstandable. Its short history as a state has 
convinced Israel that: (1) Any war lost is 
its last, and (2) Israelis can count only on 
themselves for the defense of Israel. This ex- 
plains what often impresses outsiders as the 
almost manic Israeli concern to have dis- 
proportionate amounts of the most sophis- 
ticated military hardware on hand—not 
promised or subject to contingencies—but 
on hand. 

At his press conference on Thursday, Secre- 
tary Rogers, understandably anxious not to 
see his peace proposals rejected out of hand 
by the Arabs, made no mention of the 125 
Phantom and Skyhawk jets which the Israelis 
are seeking. This newspaper has taken the 
position that the Israelis are entitled to pro- 
cure the means to ensure their national sur- 
vival. This remains our position, as we be- 
lieve it is and ought to be that of Mr. Nixon. 
There are times, however, when it is more 
judicious to speak of the modalities of peace 
rather than schedules of arms deliveries. 
This, we believe, is one of those times. 

The Israelis, whose national survival is at 
stake in a sense which that of the Arabs is 
not, understandably are skittish about taking 
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the first step toward peace. Can such an over- 
ture be expected of the Arabs? 

The legend of Tantalus epitomizes the 
Arabs’ relations with the outside world in 
modern times. Many other peoples have suf- 
fered more than the Arabs in the 20th 
Century. But few have been more tantalized. 
To the promises of independence long de- 
ferred, the dream of unity still not realized, 
came the creation of Israel, not so much as 
a crushing blow but as a cruel mockery. 

Arab relations with the Great Powers are 
ambivalent. The Arabs both rely upon and 
distrust outside efforts to solve their prob- 
lems. They are in the midst of a socio-eco- 
nomic revolution. The question of who shall 
lead the Arabs adds a further element of in- 
stability (the 1967 war was sparked, ironical- 
ly, by intra-Arab political disputes). Also, 
the Fertile Crescent is a region of many re- 
ligions and ethnic groups. Not all are Arabs. 
Not all are Moslems. Creating a cohesive so- 
ciety out of diverse races and religions al- 
ways is difficult. 

Israel is the one subject the sorely pressed 
Arabs can agree on. The temptation to use 
this scapegoat as a means of quelling criti- 
cism or enforcing conformity is well-nigh 
irresistible. Many Arabs recognize the utility 
of a negotiated settlement with Israel and 
the immorality of keeping refugees linger- 
ing in tents for another generation, but any 
leader getting “out of line” on this issue 
courts political ruin. An Arab demarche will 
have to be very carefully staged. 

And what of the Great Powers? Only gen- 
eral agreement among them can provide the 
needed combination of pressure and encour- 
agement to get the Arabs and Israelis on the 
road to peace. One thing is clear: This means 
the U.S. must avoid giving the impression 
that the plan is intended to reduce Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East. Ironically, even 
if the Soviet Union preferred a certain dis- 
engagement (which we have no reason to 
believe) many Arab leaders would react in 
alarm, seeing the development as a plot to 
isolate them. 

The great challenge, the tremendous op- 
portunity, is that a peace in which every- 
one gains more than he loses is feasible. Is- 
rael could well be stronger by relinquishing 
the Arab-populated West Bank area. Israeli 
security control of the Golan Heights and 
Sharm el-Sheik is only reasonable (and ne- 
gotiable), but other territory could be re- 
turned, perhaps with agreement on neutral- 
ized zones, although this presumably is not 
now part of the U.S. plan. The savings in re- 
duced military budgets could provide the 
peoples of this region a needed boost. The 
great energies and talents of the Palestinians 
could better be used in state-building than 
in a long, bloody guerrilla war—ending, al- 
most certainly, in a territorial settlement 
comparable to that now being proposed. 

There is a common interest in peace, but 
the pressures on each state involved to avoid 
taking the first step are staggering. Two dec- 
ades of Middle East history cry out that pros- 
pects are bleak. But the attempt must be 
made. The administration is to be com- 
mended for the sustained effort which has 
resulted in the presentation of this plan. 

Now, as Secretary Rogers urged on Thurs- 
day, the time has come for private discus- 
sions rather than public argument, 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MANSFIELD, 
MAJORITY LEADER 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute today to the very able 
majority leader who has held his most 
important office in this Chamber longer 
than any other individual. 

Seventeen months after I took my seat 
in this room, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
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was elected by his Democratic colleagues 
as their leader. According to data pro- 
cured by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia (Senator Byrn), and pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 23, 1970, the distinguished Senator 
from Montana on June 18, 1970, sur- 
passed the previous longevity record, set 
by Senator Alben Barkley of Kentucky. 
On that date, Senator MANSFIELD had 
served as majority leader for a period of 
9 years and 166 days. 

Mr. President, I have watched Senator 
MaAnsFIELp work diligently and effectively 
as leader of my Democratic colleagues, 
and I want to praise him most highly for 
his outstanding record of achievement. 

Senator MANSFIELD has served in a 
quiet, efficient, and most just manner, the 
Members of this Chamber who sit on both 
sides of the aisle. He will go down in 
history as an outstanding leader of the 
U.S. Senate, of the Nation and of the 
world. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
Senator from Montana continues in his 
position as majority leader, I would like 
to take this opportunity to congratulate 
him on his past able leadership, and to 
wish him well in the future. 


RESOLUTION OF SONS OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, a patriotic organi- 
zation, held its 80th annual congress in 
Houston, Tex., from June 7 to June 10. 
During the congress, 10 resolutions per- 
taining to national and international 
affairs were adopted. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolutions be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 

THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


The National Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, at its 80th Annual 
Congress, assembled from June 7 to 10 at 
the Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas, adopted by 
unanimous vote, the following resolutions: 

RESOLUTION NO, 1 


Whereas: The message of the American 
Revolution of 1776 was that the State exists 
for the People, not the People for the State, 
and that the rights of the individual must 
be protected from governmental oppression 
and from every form of tyranny; and 

Whereas: It is the responsibility of every 
American to understand and maintain this 
American way of life and to pass it on so 
that it may be enjoyed by succeeding gener- 
ations; and 

Whereas: The best government is that 
which recognizes and protects the dignity 
and freedom of the individual to: Worship 
God in one’s own way; free speech and a 
free press; own property and enjoy its use; 
engage in business for a profit; work in en- 
deavors and locations of his choice; bar- 
gain with his employer or employees; keep 
and bear arms to protect his person and prop- 
erty; enjoy those other benefits guaranteed 
by our Bill of Rights; all without arbitrary 
governmental regulation and control. 

Resolved: That the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution unequivo- 
cally supports: 

1. The voluntary reading of the Holy Bible 
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and the voluntary offering of prayers in our 
public schools. 

2. The control of our public schools by the 
Sovereign States. 

3. The reduction of government spending 
and the balancing of our national budget to 
curb inflation. 

4. The minimization of competition of the 
Federal Government with private industry. 

5. The stabilization of our currency. 

6. The abolition of all programs which re- 
ward indolence and destroy initiative. 

T. The strengthening of law enforcement 
and order on our streets, campuses, and in 
our communities, 

8. The right of the individual to keep and 
bear arms without the necessity of registra- 
tion, either direct or indirect. 

9. The right of the State to exercise all 
those sovereign powers not specifically 
granted to the Federal Government. 

10. The withdrawal of the United States 
from the United Nations and its removal from 
our country. 

11. Discontinuance of all trade with Com- 
munistic nations and their satellites. 

12. Adherence to the Monroe doctrine. 

13. Appropriate concern by the judiciary 
for the general welfare of all our citizens as 
well as for that of the wrongdoer. 


RESOLUTION NO, 2 


Whereas: The Pledge to the SAR was orig- 
inally drafted to read: 

“We descendants of the heroes of the Amer- 
ican Revolution who, by their sacrifices, es- 
tablished the United States of America, re- 
afirm our faith in the principles of liberty 
and American Democracy, and solemnly 
pledge ourselves to defend them against 
every foe”; and 

Whereas: The words: “our Constitutional 
Republic” should have been used instead of 
the words: “American Democracy”; 

Resolved: That the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution reword the 
Pledge to the SAR to read: “We descendants 
of the heroes of the American Revolution 
who, by their sacrifices, established the 
United States of America, reaffirm our faith 
in the principles of freedom and our Con- 
stitutional Republic and solemnly pledge 
ourselyes to defend them against every foe”. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3 


Whereas: North Vietnam has continu- 
ously refused to publish the names of War 
Prisoners held by their Government and 
denied the prisoners of war their right to 
communicate with their families; and 

Whereas: North Vietnam has refused the 
International Red Cross permission to in- 
spect their prison camps; and 

Whereas: The North Vietnamese have 
stated that all captured Americans are re- 
garded as war criminals and they will be 
tried by their “Peoples’ Court’; 

Resolved: That the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution strongly 
protest North Vietnam’s total disregard of 
the Geneva Convention and urge that all 
available steps be taken to secure fair treat- 
ment and the release of our Prisoners of War. 


RESOLUTION NO. 4 


Whereas: The 59th Congress of the United 
States of America at its first Session, conven- 
ing on December 4, 1905, and subsequent 
amendments thereto, incorporated the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution; and 

Whereas: Section Two of said Charter 
states the purposes and objectives of said 
corporation and declared it to be patriotic, 
historical, and educational, and among other 
things to carry out the position expressed in 
the Preamble of the Constitution of our 
country and the injunctions of Washington 
in his farewell address to the American peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas: The National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution meet period- 
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ically and address themselves to these pur- 
poses and objectives in the form of action 
programs and resolutions; and 

Whereas: The purposes and objectives of 
this Society cannot be fulfilled by resolu- 
tions of its position of such purposes and 
objectives if not forcefully brought to the 
attention of the appropriate governments 
and to the people of our Republic; 

Therefore, be it resolved at the 80th An- 
nual Congress meeting at Houston, Texas, 
June 10, 1970, that the officers and trustees 
of this Society, during the next year, de- 
velop through its processes of bylaw amend- 
ments and administrative procedures a defi- 
nite system whereby resolutions and posi- 
tions taken by this National Society may be 
more forcefully implemented through educa- 
tional means to the governments and the 
people. 

RESOLUTION NO. 5 

Whereas: The National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, desirous of pre- 
serving the spiritual and moral principles 
upon which these United States of America 
were founded, has, through the years, passed 
Resolutions which become the Policy of the 
National Society, but are often ignored; 

Resolved: That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution call upon all 
chapters and all members to support all 
facets of our Society; 

Resolved: That the National Society, Sons 
of the American Revolution commend those 
chapters and members actively supporting 
the National and State Societies, and re- 
mind those not so doing that they are fail- 
ing in their duty to the Society as a whole. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6 


Whereas: The privilege of voting is a sol- 
emn responsibility involving maturity and 
sound judgment concerning which the at- 
tainment of 21 years of age is generally re- 
garded as the minimum age limit; and 

Whereas: To lower the voting age would 
permit many minors who lack the necessary 
experience to manage their own affairs to 
vote and participate in the management of 
the affairs of our nation; 

Resolved: By the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution that we 
oppose any reduction in the age level as a 
voting requirement. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7 


Whereas: The responsibility for the de- 
fense of our nation should be borne by all 
eligible citizens, in order to insure the preser- 
vation of the liberty of this country and that 
this responsibility should be borne by all and 
not become the exclusive responsibility of a 
professional military; 

Resolved, By the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution that we 
call upon the responsible Federal officials to 
continue the present system of the American 
tradition of the “citizen-soldier” so that the 
obligation of military service shall be equita- 
bly distributed throughout the able-bodied 
population of this nation, without regard to 
rank, wealth or other distinction than pa- 
triotism and love of country, as against any 
proposed strictly voluntary army. 

Be it further resolved: We reaffirm our sup- 
port of the ROTC. 


RESOLUTION NO. 8 


Whereas: We see and read where some 
young and old engage in parades, marches 
and demonstrations, in which the flag of 
North Vietnam is displayed; and 

Whereas: Such an act is in fact giving aid 
and comfort to our communist enemies, and 
contains all the elements of treason save and 
except that there has been no formal decla- 
ration of war against North Vietnam; and 
no such act would be committed save by an 
enemy of this country; 

Resolved: By the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution meeting at 
Houston, Texas, that we denounce the dis- 
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play of the flag of North Vietnam in such 
cir ces as traitorous and unforgiv- 
able, and call upon the proper law enforce- 
ment officers to stop such display and if 
present laws are not adequate we call upon 
Congress to enact suitable laws concerning 
such display. 
RESOLUTION NO. 9 

Whereas: The United States has not only 
joined Britain in backing the United Na- 
tions sanctions toward friendly Rhodesia, 
but has closed the United States consulate 
and severed diplomatic relations with Rho- 
desia; and 

Whereas: These sanctions, imposed with- 
out public approval, unfairly penalize a 
friendly nation, are inimical to American de- 
fense and economic interests, and give an 
extraordinary price monopoly to Soviet Rus- 
sia on some vital commodities, such as 
chrome, thereby rewarding the Soviets who 
are the chief source of supplies to the forces 
killing American men in South Vietnam; 

Resolved: That the National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution support the 
economic and strategic interests of the 
United States of America and to that end 
urge the immediate establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations and resumption of trade 
with the Republic of Rhodesia. 

RESOLUTION NO. 10 

Resolved: That we support the President 
of the United States in his policy of going 
into Cambodia to win and ending all enemy 
sanctuaries and that the President be so 
advised. 


A WILD RIVER SAVED FROM URBAN 
ENCROACHMENT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, during 
the past year, there has been an un- 
precedented expression of public concern 
about the environmental crisis. Pollu- 
tion, ecosystem, and eutrophication— 
words known only to the most dedicated 
conservationists, are now a part of a far 
more general vocabulary. My own con- 
stituents, blessed with a State not yet 
ravaged by the environmental degreda- 
tion seen elsewhere, recognize the chal- 
lenge. 

They see, as I do, the need for change 
and the need for involvement by ever-in- 
creasing numbers of Americans. This, I 
believe, is the healthiest aspect of our 
current national debate. People are no 
longer asking merely “what can be 
done?” they ask “what can we do?” 
And this willingness to question—and to 
act—may be the only lasting solution to 
the environmental crisis and to the chal- 
lenges facing our Nation. 

At the same time that so many ask 
“what can I do?” however, they also 
share a sense of awe at the magnitude 
and complexity of this crisis: Many are 
willing to act but simply do not have 
adequate information to determine an 
effective course. I have felt this same 
frustration, along with other Senators, 
on many issues. 

As a Senator, therefore, it is my re- 
sponsibility and my joy to be able to 
provide helpful information as it be- 
comes available to me. For this reason, I 
commend the attention of the Senate to 
an article published recently in the Wor- 
cester, Mass., Gazette concerning the 
highly effective efforts of a concerned 
group of citizens in New Hampshire to 
save a wild river from urban encroach- 
ment. 
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They had few resources, but much de- 
termination. This river, the Nissitissit, 
was in serious danger from an ever-in- 
creasing influx of new population. Rec- 
ognizing the challenge, these citizens 
formed an organization to save the river. 
They have succeeded admirably. 

I wish to commend the organizers and 
patrons of the Nissitissit River Land 
Trust of Hollis, N.H., for their dedica- 
tion in showing the way. There are many 
areas of New Hampshire where this ac- 
tivity could be imitated. I hope that it 
will be. I, for one, will lend my support 
to such activity in any way that I can. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the Worcester, Mass., Gazette 
be printed in the Recorp. I hope that by 
bringing this matter to the attention of 
the Senate and the public, more such 
activity will be encouraged. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, Feb. 
18, 1970] 
Tue Nissirisstr—A Wilp River—How Ir Was 
SAVED 
(By Russell Donnelly) 

PEPPERELL.—The Nissitissit is a rare thing— 
a wild river saved in the midst of develop- 
ment. 

The history of this river’s preservation 
can be a blueprint for efforts elsewhere. It 
is a classic case. 

First let’s look at what was saved. 

Heading in a small New Hampshire pond 
just over the state line, the Nissitissit twists 
9.2 miles through Hollis and Brookline, N.H., 
and Pepperell, Mass, Near East Pepperell cen- 
ter, it meets sudden death by joining the 
filthy Nashua. 

But for most of its life, the Nissitissit is 
a charm—a talisman against civilization’s 
excesses. 

One can canoe much of its length with- 
out passing a house or a bridge. The up- 
per reaches meander through lovely meadows 
and marsh where wood ducks, blacks and 
teal build nests. From time to time, the 
river broadens to 40 feet or so, slides past 
bars of glistening gravel and tosses down 
small rapids. 

EMBELLISHMENTS 

Beaver, muskrat, mink and otter all ply 
their trade along the banks. Deer bed back 
among the high pines. In spring, wood ane- 
mone and bloodroot dress the wet hollows 
and laurel drapes the shore. 

Brook, brown and rainbow trout thrive in 
the cool dark waters. 

A wild river is something very special. 
And the Nissitissit is such a river, even 
though it counts more than three million 
neighbors within an hour’s drive. 

What has saved this valuable thread of 
nature? 

People have saved it. People who looked 
ahead, saw the dangers and plotted against 
them. People who believed that progress and 
preservation could live together. 

The story goes back more than a decade. 

PRIORITY LIST 

In 1957, the Massachusetts Department 
of Natural Resources published a report put- 
ting the Nissitissit high on its priority list 
for acquisition. 

Then in 1962, Mrs. Annette Cotrell, chair- 
man of the New Hampshire branch of the 
New England Wildflower Preservation Society, 
became interested in the river. 

In 1963, the New Hampshire Natural Pre- 
serves Forum added the Nissitissit to its 
priority list. The next year, the forum spon- 
sored a field trip to the river. Out of that 
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trip came the decision to form a Nissitissit 
River Valley association of some sort. 
Meanwhile, in 1964, Pepperell had set up 
& town conservation commission. Trescott 
Abele became chairman and listed the river 
as project number one. 
INTERSTATE PROJECT 


That same year, the Beayer Brook Asso- 
ciation was organized in Hollis, N.H., to buy 
up land for a nature study area. The asso- 
ciation subsequently acquired four miles of 
abandoned railroad right of way paralleling 
the river. 

The Hollis Conservation Commission was 
formed in 1965, adding to that town’s official 
interest in the Nissitissit. Jeffrey P. Smith 
of the Hollis selectmen had been a strong 
backer of acquisition plans from the 
beginning. 

In December, 1968, the Nissitissit Land 
Trust was incorporated. Its aim was, and is, 
to keep the river in a natural wild state. The 
technique would be to acquire land, or land 
rights through easements, at least 200 feet 
back from the river along both sides for a 
key 4.7 mile section. It is now well along in 
its work. 

The trust has no intention of holding 
lands permanently, but rather plans to turn 
over parcels to the local conservation com- 
mission or other official agencies. 


COORDINATING COUNCIL 


The trust also serves as a council for co- 

ordinating all planning for the basin, in- 
cluding water pollution control, fish and 
wildlife management and other recreational 
uses. 
Many agencies and organizations have 
been enlisted in the efforts—including the 
Nashua River Clean-Up Committee, the fish 
and game departments of both states, the 
N.H. Office of Planning and Research (which 
drew up and published a professional report 
on the river) and the states’ natural resource 
boards. 

To enlist citizen interest, the trust spon- 
sored and publicized a canoe trip in May, 
1969, and a nature hike in October. The two 
events drew persons from wide areas of both 
states. They became aware of the river and 
concerned for its future. 


FUND RAISING 


Last December the trust started a drive 
to raise $9,000 to buy a key 55 acres. Three 
months later they have the money. It came 
in contributions ranging from $1 to $2,000. 
It came from individuals and it came from 
clubs and organizations. 

Most of the land along the New Hamp- 
shire section of the river has now been 
brought under trust control either through 
purchase or easement—a technique which 
allows the owner to keep his land but sell 
development rights. 

Negotiations are proceeding for several 
blocks on the Massachusetts side. Here the 
state Division of Fisheries and Game may 
get involved. There is still much to be done, 
but the river’s future seems safe. 

THE LESSONS 

What are the lessons of the Nissitissit? 

That precious resources can be preserved 
by private initiative. 

That diverse groups can work together for 
a common goal. 

That hundreds of individuals will con- 
tribute time and money to save a wild river. 

They are lessons well learned. 


HOUSTON POST CALLS FOR 100,000- 
ACRE BIG THICKET NATIONAL 
PARK 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, on 
Friday, June 12, 1970, in Beaumont, Tex., 
hearings were held on S, 4, my bill to 
establish a 100,000-acre Big Thicket Na- 
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tional Park in southeast Texas. The dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Parks and Recreation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, conducted these very informative 
and successful hearings. 

On the Wednesday preceding the hear- 
ings, the Houston Post strongly supported 
the proposal to establish a 100,000-acre 
Big Thicket National Park. I was de- 
lighted by this supportive position taken 
by the Houston Post. 

The Houston Post is to be commended 
for making an objective evaluation of 
the positions taken on the proposal and 
for reaching this very reasonable con- 
clusion that at least 100,000 acres of this 
unique area should be saved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excellent editorial appear- 
ing in the June 10, 1970, issue of the 
Houston Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Save THE Bic THICKET 


The movement to create Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park in Southeast Texas got its start 
in 1966 when Sen. Ralph Yarborough intro- 
duced his bill (S. 4) to set aside 100,000 acres, 
to be preserved in its wilderness state before 
it is forever destroyed by the onrush of 
“progress.” 

There has been a lot. of talk about the Big 
Thicket National Park in the intervening 
four years, but not much action. 

Now it appears that the ball is starting to 
roll, with a hearing Friday in Beaumont by 
the subcommittee on parks and recreation of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. Sen. Alan Bible of Nevada, 
chairman of the subcommittee, will preside. 

Most conservationists agree that Sen. Yar- 
borough’s concept of a 100,000-acre park is 
the most desirable, but the timber industry 
and a number of hunting. clubs in the area 
favor limiting the park to 35,000 acres. Rep. 
John Dowdy of Athens has a bill authoriz- 
ing a park of no more than 35,000 acres. 

Conservation organizations are proposing 
environmental protection for all the Neches 
fiood plain south of Dam B, and the addition 
of a wildlife refugee of approximately 40,000 
acres in the Saratoga, Kountze, Sour Lake 
triangle bounded by highways 326, 105 and 
770. The total size would be about 100,000 
acres. 

In 1967 the National Parks Service issued 
a preliminary plan calling for nine isolated 
wilderness areas, the so-called “string of 
pearls” concept, which did not, however, in- 
clude the “string.” Later at the urging of 
the Texas Conservation Council this plan 
was revised to provide the links between the 
various areas in the form of public roads 
and environmental corridors for hiking and 
canoeing along the various streams. Both the 
roads and the streams would be protected by 
scenic easements. 

One of the purposes of the Beaumont 
hearing will be to determine which of the 
plans is best, and what the total acreage of 
the park should be. 

A substantial portion of what is left of 
the Big Thicket should be saved from the 
power saws and the bulldozers. It should 
likewise be protected from real estate devel- 
opments, an excess of tourist “facilities” and 
a network of hardtop roads. An area of 100,- 
000 acres does not seem too large for the 
purpose. 

The best way to do this is with a national 
park, and it is to be hoped that the Beau- 
mont hearing will be a significant step to- 
ward the accomplishment of that aim. The 
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current public interest in protecting the en- 
vironment should aid the cause. 


ECONOMIC PASSIVITY 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, for 
the last 18 months the Nixon adminis- 
tration has pursued an anti-inflationary 
policy which has led to high prices, high 
unemployment, and an almost unprec- 
edented drop in the stock market. 

President Nixon’s state of the economy 
message of last week was quite disap- 
pointing. I found nothing in the message 
which would lead me to believe that the 
administration has any intention of 
changing the policy which has to date 
lead us into the worst economic down- 
turn since the recession of 1957. 

One of my constituents recently 
brought to my attention an April 28 New 
York Times editorial entitled “Economic 
Passivity.” The editorial succinctly out- 
lines many of the shortcomings of the 
administration’s anti-inflationary policy. 

Although the Times editorial is almost 
2 months old, I believe it is still most 
timely in light of the administration’s 
continued passiveness on the economic 
front. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 28, 1970] 
ECONOMIC PASSIVITY 


There is no limit to the number of theories 
about what ails the stock market—despair 
over persistent inflation, failing profits, rais- 
ing unemployment; the skid of the Federal 
budget into deficit, and the likelihood that 
this might force the Federal Reserve to tight- 
en money again; the weakness of the security 
industry itself; the worsening of the United 
States balance of payments; the danger of 
a widening war in Southeast Asia; waning 
confidence in the Administration's ability to 
manage the economy. 

Although the market may have a tendency 
to exaggerate worrisome news, there can be 
little doubt that the pressures on profits and 
security values are real and not merely psy- 
chological. It will do the Administration no 
good to put out more optimistic bulletins to 
accompany every piece of disappointing eco- 
nomic news. There has been enough of that 
already. Indeed, the regular stream of cheer- 
ful interpretations, regularly contradicted by 
subsequent events, has helped to undermine 
investor, business, and consumer confidence 
and to build up fears that the economy is 
out of control. 

What is needed now is a searching reap- 
praisal of why the Administration's single- 
minded policies are failing to produce the 
advertised results and what needs to be done 
now to set the nation on a course with more 
promise of stopping inflation and preventing 
a continuous drift toward higher unemploy- 
ment. 

The optimistic presupposition with which 
the Administration arrived in office—that 
slow growth in the money supply was the 
magic elixir for steady and noninflationary 
economic growth—is turning out to be an 
illusion. Unemployment is running above 
expected levels; so is inflation. 

One champion of the monetarist approach, 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, now fore- 
sees a continuous increase in unemployment 
up to nearly the 7 per cent level by the end 
of 1971, even if the money supply is kept 
growing at a 3 per cent annual rate from now 
on. There is, in fact, widespread uncertainty 
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among monetary economists over the time 
lags before changes in monetary policy affect 
output, employment and inflation. 

The nation needs a broad-based program 
if it is simultaneously to achieve price sta- 
bility and high employment. Higher tax rev- 
enues will be needed in the future to pro- 
vide resources for essential public programs, 
Erosion of the tax base caused by the tax 
reform act of 1969 and the premature wiping 
out of the 10 per cent surtax should be re- 
paired. A larger budget surplus would make 
it possible to shift resources to the depressed 
housing sector and to business investment. 

The Administration has failed to provide 
effective leadership and guidance on the price 
and wage front. The excessive and restrictive 
market power of both large-scale industry 
and large unions must be curbed. A stronger 
program is needed to provide jobs for the 
unemployed. A multifaceted program along 
these lines is minimal if the American econ- 
omy is to be restored to health and stable 
growth. 


THE PASSING OF DR. WILBERT 
McLEOD CHAPMAN 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, very 
few, if any, have left a more lasting mark 
upon the U.S. business of ocean affairs 
than Dr. Wilbert McLeod Chapman, who 
passed away June 25, 1970. 

From the beginning, his discipline was 
fisheries. He never really got very far 
away from it. But fish, for the most part, 
were found in oceans, and Wib assumed a 
position of leadership in this Nation’s 
scale toward inner space, 

I do not suppose he was always right. 
I did not think so, I know. We found our- 
selves often on opposite sides on various 
issues, but I never really doubted his 
honesty of conviction or his loyalty to the 
interests he represented, or to the future 
of the world oceans in general. 

Wib was the kind of fellow who was not 
easily put aside. Whether the forum was 
my office or some kind of large formal 
gathering, he had one of those booming 
voices which commanded attention. May- 
be he did not win every argument, but 
there was never doubt that he had been 
present. 

People wanted him present at ocean 
and fishery discussions. Even if they did 
not agree with him, it was recognized 
and understood that the gathering would 
be incomplete without his presence. 

In the past month since Wib was 
stricken, I have sent staff men from 
the Commerce Committee to ocean and 
fishery meetings. In each report I found 
notation of the absence of Wib Chapman. 
His absence was noted. He was never 
forgotten. Nor will he be. 

Wib started out in Kalama, Wash., in 
1910. He attended the University of 
Washington, graduated, and spent time 
with the State’s Department of Fisheries, 
the U.S. Bureau of Fisheries, the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission, and did 
other work as a fishery biologist. He came 
back to the university from World War II 
where he had served in the South Pacific 
trying to help some of the islands sustain 
themselves with food from the sea. I re- 
call a book about this, entitled “Fishing 
in Troubled Waters,” in which Wib de- 
scribed his problems with the natives; 
but mostly with the Navy who was too 
busy fighting a war to pay much atten- 
tion to this professor and his fishing 
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effort. But Wib got around them, and 
this was probably good practice as he 
was latero choose the highest echelons 
of our” .dional defense establishment in 
ore inat fish not be forgotten. 

After the war he went back to the Uni- 
-versity of Washington and became direc- 
tor of the School of Fisheries. It’s a col- 
lege now, and I am certain that he had 
something to do with this, in addition to 
giving the university a fishery reputation 
of world renown. 

Wib never stopped teaching. He threw 
away his professor hat, came back to 
represent fish in the State Department, 
went on to do research and politic for 
the American Tunaboat Association, and 
eventually ended up with Van Camp 
Seafoods. At the time of his death he was 
director of marine resources for the Rals- 
ton-Purina Co., and chairman of the Cal- 
ifornia Advisory Commission on Marine 
and Coastal Resources. 

After leaving the University of Wash- 
ington campus, there were no classrooms 
around; no fresh students in which to 
instill enthusiasm. But Wib knew a lot of 
things he thought others ought to know 
about. So his classrooms were in peoples 
mailboxes. I doubt if anyone around in 
the fish or ocean business has escaped 
his mailing list. His letters were not 
short. They were mimeographed for the 
most part, usually addressed to somebody 
else, no matter if you knew them. Some- 
how, to all of us, they were personal. And 
from them people learned. 

He told the fish people that this inner 
space thing would mean something 
someday. During the peak of outer space 
emotion and wonder, Wib Chapman was 
still calling attention to the unexplored 
ocean canyons. He did not care much 
whether a lot of people listened. Many 
did. 

Wib took a lot of interest in my na- 
tional oceanographic bill a few years 
back. He did not totally agree, but I do 
not suppose Wib ever totally agreed with 
much of anything anyone did. But it was 
about oceans, and he supported it en- 
thusiastically. 

The law extending our fishery juris- 
diction to 12 miles was another area of 
disagreement. Wib thought it was a mis- 
take, but when my bill became law he did 
not worry. He just kept busy toward this 
important goal for ocean development. 

I think he was a happy man. I seldom 
saw him angry. He had so much enthu- 
siasm: so much knowledge to impart that 
he did not seem to have time to carry 
grudges with people. 

Wib was born in 1910. He was too 
young to leave us, yet I doubt if many 
can claim a bigger share of life. Had 
there been a chance, he would have 
argued to stay around, for I know he had 
a lot of things to straighten out yet. But 
his passing was peaceful. And his mark 
will be an enduring one. 

I sent a telegram to his wife, Mazie, 
and his family, when I heard of his pass- 
ing. I said: 

Wib’s passing will leave an emptiness 
around the world whenever fish and ocean 
people meet... 


That pretty well covers it. An empti- 
ness which is not apt to be soon filled, if 
ever. 
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AVERELL HARRIMAN SPEAKS ON 
THE VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I wish 
to share with Senators a speech given by 
W. Averell Harriman in St. Louis on June 
17 before the Business Executives Move 
for Vietnam Peace. 

As Governor Harriman points out at 
the beginning of his text—and as his 
audience so pointedly illustrated—op- 
position to our policies in Vietnam is no 
fringe movement of the left. It is the 
establishment itself—businessmen, bank- 
ers, professors, government workers— 
who have come to recognize the damage 
this conflict is doing to our country and 
the urgency of liquidating our involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia. 

Governor Harriman holds out the 
prospect that a conclusion of the war 
could lead to closer relationships be- 
tween the United States and Hanoi on 
the Yugoslav pattern, provided that we 
now determine to end the war and not 
simply continue it under the pretext of 
Vietnamization. 

We have been told— 


He says— 
that “our will and character” are being tested 
in world opinion. That is not correct. What 
is being tested is our judgment, our wisdom 
and our purpose. 


I believe we would do well to heed the 
proven judgment and enormous wisdom 
contained in this excellent statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A RESPONSIBLE END TO THE VIETNAM WAR 


Our country faces today a clear-cut alter- 
native—either ending the war in Vietnam or 
intensifying the bitter conflicts here at 
home. We see our abundant and prosperous 
economy being undermined, inflation with 
increasing unemployment, home building 
grinding to a dangerous low. As thoughtful 
@ man as John Gardner speaks of our na- 
tion “disintegrating.” 

An outstanding business executive, Mr. 
Thomas Watson, IBM Chairman testified be- 
fore Congress last week, urging the end of 
our involvement in Vietnam. He said, “The 
war in Vietnam is the major factor which has 
turned our healthy economy into an un- 
healthy one.” He added: “The longer we 
continue, the more chaotic the nation will 
become.” 

Another leading businessman, Mr. John T. 
Connor, Chairman of Allied Chemical, also 
testified the invasion of Cambodia “has pre- 
cipitated a constitutional crisis of a most 
serious nature.” 

The Bank of America President A. W. 
Klausen has stated: “In my judgment, the 
war in Vietnam is a tragic national mis- 
take . . . a colossal one.” Chairman Louis B. 
Lundborg concludes his testimony saying: 
“There is only one way out of our current 
dilemma and that is the elimination of the 
war in Vietnam.” 

Clark Clifford, President Truman’s Coun- 
sel and former Secretary of Defense, has 
recently written: “We cannot continue to 
fight the war in Vietnam without doing 
serious and irreparable injury to our own 
country.” 

In addition, there have been strong state- 
ments by a goodly array of labor leaders, who 
have pointed out that the well-being of 
working people is threatened by this futile 
war. 
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Surely the time is overdue to end the war 
in Vietnam and not to expand it into Cam- 
bodia. No temporary military success now 
claimed in Cambodia is worth the awful price 
of expanding the war to another country, of 
making political settlement far more difficult, 
of increasing Red China’s influence in the 
area, of sharpening the division among our 
people here at home, and further loss of re- 
spect for our people abroad. 

What the military effect of the invasion 
will be is not yet known, The Administration 
lists booty captured in Cambodia. The eleven 
million pounds of rice the President spoke of 
is worth less than one million dollars, and 
rice is in plentiful supply in Cambodia, which 
produces over five billion pounds a year, The 
arms captured are an infinitestimal fraction 
of the production of the Soviet Union and 
China. The governments of these countries 
have made it clear they will replace any loss 
and will support North Vietnam with all the 
weapons needed. 

But what is more ominous is the increased 
Chinese involvement. At what point will the 
Chinese Reds introduce volunteers? 

Two weeks ago the President, in defending 
his decision to invade Cambodia, spoke nine 
times about his concern for the lives and 
security of American soldiers as his principal 
reason for this action. Surely the way to save 
the lives of our men is to get them out of 
combat and not to expand it. 

All our troops should be withdrawn from 
Vietnam on a prompt and fixed schedule as 
proposed by former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford in his recent magazine article. 
This will compel the Thieu government to 
undertake seriously negotiations for a re- 
sponsible settlement. He must bring into his 
government the political elements desiring 
peace and send to Paris a team willing and 
capable of negotiating with the NLF for a 
compromise solution. 

Of course, the President himself must ap- 
point a high-level representative in Paris. 
Until he does, it is hard for people around 
the world to believe that he is really inter- 
ested in negotiations. If these actions are 
taken on our side, I believe the other side 
will join in serious negotiations. 

Our withdrawal should be responsible, and 
I believe that it can be—without delaying 
the return of our troops. We helped set this 
country on fire, and we must help put it out. 
I am convinced that the other side will agree 
to one point at least—that there will be no 
repraisals by either side, with supervision by 
an international body. Other issues must be 
subject to negotiation among the South 
Vietnamese themselves. 

In the many private discussions I had with 
the North Vietnamese in Paris, there is one 
thing that I learned. They are fiercely nation- 
alistic. They particularly want to be in- 
dependent of China. With this in mind, they 
established friendly relations with the French 
after the war which France ended. Now if our 
war can be ended, they want similar rela- 
tions with the United States. Like Tito, they 
recognize the need for an alternative to be- 
ing compelled to rely on their powerful com- 
munist neighbor. 

I therefore believe that it is important for 
us to come to an understanding with Hanoi. 
We must recognize that the North Viet- 
namese did not keep the Laos Agreement of 
1962 for a single day and some understand- 
ing must be reached which is to their in- 
terest to keep for a period of years. If we are 
to have peace in Southeast Asia, some un- 
derstanding must be arrived at along the 
lines of President Johnson’s Johns Hopkins 
speech of April 1965 for the reconstruction 
and cooperative development of Southeast 
Asia with the participation of the North 
Vietnamese, 

Recent events have made this more diffi- 
cult. Peking has consistently taken a nega- 
tive position on a peaceful solution in the 
area. Peking’s influence, I believe, was at its 
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lowest point in 1968. However, the recent 
Cambodian developments have increased 
their position to a new high. 

We have been told that “our will and 
character” are being tested in world opinion. 
That is not correct. What is being tested is 
our judgment, our wisdom and our purpose. 

Looking back, the immediate post-war 
years when Harry Truman was President 
were the most creative and constructive 
period of American influence in the world. We 
helped create the United Nations. We rallied 
Western Europe and frustrated Stalin’s de- 
signs to expand his empire to the Atlantic. 
Point IV, to give a helping hand to the under- 
developed peoples, was conceived. 

Yet at the same time President Truman was 
taking these extraordinary initiatives, he 
understood there were limits to our capa- 
bilities, In spite of criticism, he refrained 
from becoming involved in the civil war in 
China. He stopped at the 38th parallel in 
Korea against strong military pressure to ex- 
pand the war again to North Korea and 
China. During that period we gained the re- 
spect and confidence of the peoples of the 
free world. 

We need desperately the same understand- 
ing and restraint today which Harry Truman 
showed twenty years ago. 

Our political objectives in Vietnam cannot 
be achieved by military means. We can ex- 
pand the war to include Cambodia, Laos, 
North Vietnam and then China, and even the 
Soviet Union, but this war cannot be won. 
That is not the fault of the United States 
but the nature of the problem that exists 
there. 

Unfortunately, this Administration refuses 
to learn from the mistakes of the past or 
to listen. They have closed their ears to out- 
side opinion. The Administration is not con- 
centrating its attention on negotiations but 
rather on military action. 

When the new Administration took over 
in January of 1969, agreement had been 
finally reached between the two sides to com- 
mence negotiations for a peaceful settlement. 
As publicly stated by Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford, the first order of business 
should be the reduction in the level of com- 
bat and violence. We were encouraged to 
believe that progress in this direction could 
be made. In late October and early November 
the North Vietnamese had taken 90% of their 
troops out of the northern two provinces of 
I Corps, half of which had been withdrawn 
above the 20th parallel—some two hundred 
miles to the north. Fighting almost stopped 
in this area which had been previously one 
of the most active. Because of this, General 
Abrams was able to take the First Air 
Cavalry Division from I Corps to the III 
Corps, to strengthen our position there. 

However, the new Administration per- 
mitted President Thieu to pull the rug out 
from under the negotiations. President Thieu 
announced that he would not sit down in 
the private meetings that had been arranged 
for, although he knew full well that it was 
only in the private meetings that any prog- 
ress could be made, Two months later he 
was finally persuaded to participate, but at 
the same time he announced that he would 
not in any circumstance agree to a coalition 
government or permit the NLF to become a 
political party in South Vietnam. By then 
the NLF refused to sit down privately with 
his representatives. No progress has been 
made in Paris since. 

On April 20th, the President held out hope 
that a “just peace” was in sight. Ten days 
later the war was expanded. There seems to 
be an idea that military blows can force the 
other side to negotiate on our terms. All our 
past experience in Vietnam shows that this 
is a delusion. 

The Administration’s program of Viet- 
namization of the war is not in my opinion 
a program for peace but is a program for the 
perpetuation of the war. At best we can 
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only hope for a reduction of less than half 
of our forces in South Vietnam two and a 
half years after this Administration took 
Office. And after that there is no assurance 
whether or when the balance of our forces 
will be withdrawn. The South Vietnamese 
troops are able to take on more of the load 
of our combat troops, but there is no indi- 
cation that they can continue to operate 
successfully without American air, artillery 
and logistic support. 

Furthermore, the Vietnamization of the 
war is dependent on an unpopular and re- 
pressive military government. With all of 
the military influence, President Thieu and 
Vice President Ky got less than 35% of the 
votes cast in 1967, whereas over 60% of the 
votes were cast for civilian candidates who 
had some kind of peace plank in their plat- 
form. This election confirms the judgment 
that the people of South Vietnam want peace 
and not a continuation of the war. 

While the Vietnamization plan has re- 
duced the American casualties, South Viet- 
namese casualties are increasing, with up to 
800 killed a week and with many civilian 
casualties as well. 

Our expansion of the war to Cambodia 
makes matters worse. We are told about the 
number of enemy arms captured but not 
about the towns and villages destroyed and 
the number of innocent Cambodian civilians 
killed. Is this the way to seek an “honorable” 
peace? 

The war must be ended to permit the re- 
direction of our material and human re- 
sources expended in this tragic morass to 
our urgent needs and to reunite our people 
now so deeply aroused and divided. 

The concern of our young people and 
others who feel they are not being listened 
to and the misapplied patriotism of certain 
speech-makers and others like the hard-hats 
are tearing our nation apart. This latter 
group is attempting to whip up emotional 
support by using the American flag as their 
symbol. 

Let us remember the American flag was 
the flag of our Revolution, a period of change 
and progress. It was not the flag of the stand- 
patters. We cannot now let demagogues, or 
chauvinists, take patriotism and the Ameri- 
can flag as their exclusive banners. To me, 
the true patriots are those dedicated to the 
cause of honoring our high principles of 
equality and justice to all here at home, and 
those dedicate to the principles of being a 
responsible Good Neighbor abroad and the 
leading standard-bearer of peace in the 
United Nations. 

Surely with our military involvement in 
Vietnam ended, our voice for peace in the 
Middle East would be stronger and more 
influential. 

This is a time of crisis. All of us should 
decide how we can contribute most effec- 
tively. It is easy to be destructive. I reject 
the rock throwers and the burners and those 
who use violence and intimidation. 

I am heartened by the constructive work 
the fine groups of students are doing in 
Washington in lobbying against the war and 
the manner in which they are organizing to 
participate in this year’s elections. Their 
examples has stimulated a thousand Wall 
Street lawyers, some of them from the most 
conservative firms to go to Washington and, 
from the steps of the Capital, urge the Con- 
gress to take action to stop the war. 

I am heartened, too, that you businessmen 
have gathered together here in Saint Louis 
to consider what you can do in this time of 
difficulty. Join the ranks of those who are 
speaking out to end the war. As responsible 
businessmen, your actions can be decisive. 


CBW—THE US. RECORD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a look 
at the history of the Geneva protocol 
plainly shows that this country has had 
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no reason for failing to ratify the treaty, 
either now or in 1925. 

The protocol was first proposed at 
Geneva by the head of the U.S. delega- 
tion, Representative Theodore E, Burton, 
of Ohio, with the full support of Presi- 
dent Coolidge and Secretary of State 
Kellogg. We signed the treaty in June of 
1925 but did not give it consideration in 
the Senate until almost a year later. By 
then the chemical industries and Army 
Chemical Service groups had developed 
strong interests against the protocol. The 
protocol was never “defeated”; it simply 
never came to a vote. It sat in the For- 
eign Relations Committee until Presi- 
dent Truman withdrew all unratified 
treaties which had been submitted prior 
to 1941. 

On numerous occasions the United 
States has gone on record as in support 
of the principles of the protocol. 

In 1943, President Roosevelt responded 
to the rumors of plans for German gas 
warfare by stating: 

Use of such weapons has been outlawed by 
the general opinion of civilized mankind. 
This country has not used them. I state 
categorically that we shall under no circum- 
stances resort to the use of such weapons un- 
less they are first used by our enemies. 


In 1966 the United States cosponsored 
and voted for a United Nations resolution 
calling on all nations to observe the prin- 
ciples and objectives of the Geneva pro- 
tocol. In explaining our vote our Ambas- 
sador said: 

While the United States is not a party to 
the Protocol, we support the worthy objec- 
tives which it seeks to achieve. We have re- 
peatedly endeavored to find adequate means 
to attain these objectives, 


In 1967, the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense told a Senate subcommittee that 
“it is clearly our policy not to initiate the 
e of lethal chemicals or lethal biolog- 
i nen 

In April of 1969, John Foster the Di- 
rector of Defense, Research, and Engi- 
neering said: 

The U.S. policy and its rationale with re- 
gard to biological warfare is generally the 
same as that for chemical. As a matter of 


policy the U.S. will not be the first to use 
biological weapons. 


Last year President Nixon made a 
momentus decision by announcing a uni- 
lateral renunciation of the use and 
manufacture of bacteriological weapons. 
He declared that even if germ warfare 
were used against this country it would 
not reply in kind. This year he extended 
his decision to include toxins. 

Mr. President, there is absolutely no 
historical reason for our delay in ratify- 
ing the Geneva protocol. I urge President 
Nixon to resubmit that document to the 
Danas promptly so that we can consent 
to it. 


ALLISON KRAUSE MURDERED 
AT KENT STATE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the victims of tragedy often are known 
to us only as statistics or faceless, mean- 
ingless names. The two young men and 
two young women who were murdered 
on the campus of Kent State University 
on May 4, 1970, have been the subject 
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of an unusually large amount of pub- 
licity. Yet, the vast majority of Ameri- 
cans still know virtually nothing about 
the personalities of Jeffrey Miller, Wil- 
liam Schroeder, Sandre Scheuer, and 
Allison Krause. 

Arthur Krause, the father of one of 
the young girls whose life was taken on 
May 4, was kind enough to send me a 
copy of a very thoughtful letter and 
reminiscence written by Richard Jawor- 
ski, one of Allison Krause’s high school 
teachers in Silver Spring, Md. That 
poignant letter offers one of those rare 
glimpses of the ideas, attitudes, and 
motivations of an individual. 

Mr. President, Allison Krause was a 
warm, sensitive, understanding human 
being. I urge Senators and others to 
read Richard Jaworski’s recollection of 
her. I ask unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SILVER SPRING, Mp. 

DEAR MR. AND MRS. ARTHUR KRAUSE: I, on 
the part of my wife and family, and mem- 
bers of the John F. Kennedy High School 
community, would like to express our sor- 
row and outrage over your loss of Allison. 
I have lost a friend, so has my wife, and so 
have many of the parents, who have stated 
that they feel they have lost one of their 
own children. 

Those of us in sorrow, as well as the 
students of John F. Kennedy High School, 
would like to perpetuate Allison’s memory 
with a memorial scholarship or a library 
addition. Would you have any ideas? My 
suggestion has been the establishment of an 
Allison Krause Memorial Scholarship for 
students planning to work with the men- 
tally handicapped or mentally ill. 

The outpouring of memories, essays and 
letters about Allison from classmates, teach- 
ers and friends, point to the love and ad- 
miration many felt for her, an affection 
perceived in spite of the anger and frustra- 
tion they experienced over her loss. I am 
making copies of this outpouring, and will 
send you copies of these remembrances, if 
you would like them. My wife has some 
photographs which she will send you after 
copies are made. 

If there is any way that I or members 
of the adult community of John F., Ken- 
nedy High School can help you, please write 
or call at my home (301-933-6039). 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD JAWORSKI. 


ALLISON KRAUSE 
(By Richard R. Jaworski) 


I was one of Allison Krause’s English 
teachers when she was in her senior year at 
John F. Kennedy High School in Silver 
Spring, Maryland. An English teacher has 
the opportunity to know his students from 
the inside, from what some might call the 
soul. Students often reveal themselves in 
their writing. To an English teacher read- 
ing compositions, the football hero can be 
a confused boy, the school beauty queen, 
& well-glossed shell. 

Occasionally there is a student's com- 
position with captures an English teacher's 
attention. Such was a piece of writing by 
Allison Krause. I recall a composition writ- 
ten with the hard sense of a man who had 
suffered, who had a tough and disciplined 
mind. When I matched the paper to the face, 
I was surprised to find a strong but femi- 
nine face. I saw a tall girl with deep black 
hair and very white teeth, soft full cheeks 
and a finely shaped nose, suggesting Mediter- 
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ranean beauty with all the repose and rich- 
ness of that sea. 

She asked me several questions about the 
lesson before her shiny black eyes scanned 
the paper. She ignored the grade, but con- 
centrated on the comments in the margin. 

“Thank you, Mr. Jaworski,” she said with 
a softness that indicated gratitude. She 
was almost as tall as I, and her eyes seemed 
to meet mine as if to ask another question. 
She seemed eternally curious. 

Allison wore simple clothing to school. 
Her classic figure enabled her to appear regal 
in army jacket and slacks. With her at- 
tributes, she should have been conceited, as 
young ladies with her gifts often are, In- 
stead, she was humble and self-conscious. 
She completed the assignments for my 
class weeks ahead of schedule; and, she al- 
ways came to class. If late, she would be 
careful to wait after class to apologize. Al- 
though quite capable of dominating any 
class with her quick intellect, she would 
wait patiently for others to present their 
views. Often she waited for loud and 
boisterous boys to complete arguments on a 
point over which she felt strongly. When 
she finally spoke, she would be even-tem- 
pered and rational, and would cut to the 
core of a problem. 

Allison Krause had the ability to work 
with problems many adults would shun. She 
gave her time one summer to work with the 
mentally ill at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital and 
another summer with mentally retarded 
children. “One of the patients,” she said, 
did not have visitors for thirty years. Many, 
she said, “did not have visitors for five or 
ten years.” At my insistence, she talked to 
my classes about her experiences. She re- 
called with delight the memories of basket- 
ball games with the inmates where she 
would play as the only female and the only 
visitor. She said the inmate-players would 
always give her the opportunity to shoot 
without hindrance. When challenged by a 
boy on the danger of working with the 
mentally ill, she recited the tender apprecia- 
tion expressed to her by a man who was very 
tall and strong. She said the inmates were 
so grateful for a visit, they could not think 
of harm. “Love, they sense. It calms them.” 

I remember pointing out to a class that 
there was a high mental breakdown rate 
among Americans, One out of ten were seri- 
ous enough to be hospitalized. I indicated 
that there was a crisis in mental health care. 
Allison's comments were more personal. She 
said she found some very lonely people in the 
hospital who needed to see a healthy young 
face, anyone Her plea for help for them was 
personal, mine purely abstract. Her work 
with the mentally ill struck me with hope. 
One of the most attractive of girls in the 
school, intellectually and physically, was 
working with critical social problems, the 
mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 

Allison didn’t forget people either, She 
would visit her “friends” at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital throughout the school year. She 
said they seemed to be sO much happier 
after talking to her. 

A teacher does not often know a student 
on a personal basis; however, in our experi- 
mental school, the persona) side of a rela- 
tionship can be cultivated. One day, when 
talking to students, I suggested they might 
help me move to a new house because I 
could not afford the help of professional 
movers. Several lightly promised to help that 
weekend. 

Priday night, Allison was the only person 
to arrive. She apologized for being late to my 
Northwest Apartment home, stating that she 
had to struggle to get the family car. 

Although beautiful females often draw 
back from each other, like similar electrical 
charges, Allison’s kindness and graciousness 
made an immediate friend in Viki, my wife. 
Allison came into our home which was filled 
with boxes of books dressed in a stylish fur 
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coat, and while Viki and I laughed at the 
fancy dress of our mover, she began lifting 
a heavy box and carried it to her car. My 
wife and I were exhausted from packing all 
afternoon, and Allison proved the reinforce- 
ment that saved the day. 

We found difficulties once moved into our 
new home that people in small towns never 
face. People in small towns often help their 
neighbors with heavy tasks, making the job 
much lighter. One such task in our home 
was the location of the refrigerator which 
had been left by the previous owner in the 
basement, Allison, who visited us with a boy 
friend one evening, offered to lend their 
hands to help bring the large refrigerator up 
the basement steps into the kitchen, With an 
effort reminiscent of the hand labor of 
Chinese coolies, we pulled and pushed the 
refrigerator up the stairs. 

As I began to tire and suggested defeat be- 
cause the stairs were too high and the 
kitchen door top small, Allison encouraged 
us by putting her whole self to the task. 
When the refrigerator was finally in the 
kitchen, we felt as if we had conquered a 
symbolic Mt. Everest. We became not stu- 
dents, teachers, men or women, but simply 
human beings surmounting another one of 
the hundreds of small problems of the 
human inter-relationships. 

Allison was often eluding the amours of 
interested male students. She once told close 
friends that she did not feel ready or strong 
enough to sustain an intense relationship. 
Poor Allison. A few weeks after this claim, 
she too fell in love. Yet, when it happened, 
she told me she planned to attend college 
and was prepared to face the reality of leav- 
ing her “love” behind. I asked, out of curi- 
osity for what attracts talented people to 
each other, what did this boy have that 
many others did not have for her. She told 
me of his suffering as a high school drop- 
out, of his torment as an addict, and his 
enthusiasm as a returning student struggling 
to “go straight.” She seemed intent on pres- 
suring him, keeping his efforts alive. When 
I suggested her affection for him might be 
more motherly than feminine, she smiled 
knowingly as if she too had realized that 
observation. 

Yet, her mother-instinct, her sense of 
preservation of life, brought her the prob- 
lems of many other young people. Constant- 
ly she was surrounded by boys and girls who 
came not only to tell her their problems, but 
to laugh with her and bask in her quick wit 
and charm, Allison possessed a rare trait. 
She could move among many groups of stu- 
dents and always exhibit tolerance for the 
views of each group in which she partici- 
pated. When baited by adults, some young 
people respond with anger and bitterness, 
if not violence. Allison expressed a passive, 
stoic quality, as if recognizing the injustice 
of name-calling, as if realizing the illness of 
the person filled with hate. 

Allison was filled with contradictions as 
any complex person is. She read Herman 
Hesse and worked in a bagel factory after 
school. She could wear a fur coat one day 
and the following day blue jeans and a bush 
jacket. 

When she considered a college, she was 
not sure if she wanted to go. “Travel and 
people,” she said, “offer me so much to 
learn.” “Yet,” she said, “I find there’s so 
much to read, and I can read in college.” 
When she finally decided upon attending a 
college, she picked the school carefully. She 
wanted a quiet campus somewhere in the 
Mid-West. Once she began attending the 
Honor’s College at Kent State University, 
I did not hear from her. Monday night, I an- 
swered the doorbell. A teacher came into the 
house and told us in a husky voice that Alli- 
son Krause had been shot at Kent State. 
Earlier Viki and I had heard on the news 
that the Ohio National Guard had shot into 
& crowd of students. At the time I had wanted 
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to cry for the anonymous young people who 
were dead. I could not believe that one of 
the faces had a name and was a person I 
knew. My wife called the Washington Post 
city desk and the death of Allison Krause 
was confirmed by an anonymous voice. 

Earlier that day I had led a discussion with 
a group of boys over the idea of indiscrim- 
inate hate for groups, whether college stu- 
dents or police. They told me that they 
gained their hatred from listening to adults 
talk about college students and policemen. 
I pointed out that such hatred leads to in- 
justice and indiscriminate killing on both 
sides. I suggested that behind the abstrac- 
tions of student activists or police or na- 
tional guard, there existed a person. One 
should gauge his response in consideration 
of the sacredness of the person behind the 
abstraction. 

How prophetic my words were to be, for 
Allison was very much of a full person, 
morally and spiritually; with the traits of 
sympathy and self-respect in an age when 
it is difficult to find anyone to respect, in an 
age of James Bond and I-Spy morality, where 
preservation of government employment 
overrides the individual’s consideration of his 
Western values and heritage. It is difficult 
to believe that the soft skin which so well 
represented the beauty of Allison's soul, 
proved to be alloyed with the hatred of a 
bullet. The grotesqueness of the tragedy need 
not be pictured. Nevertheless, of all the 
students I have met in five years of teach- 
ing, the six years of college, and of the peo- 
ple I have met when working in factories, 
gas stations, shops and offices, I cannot think 
of a better person than Allison Krause. In 
her own quiet way, she symbolized the best 
in young people. She wanted to be a teacher 
so she could give, so she could express sym- 
pathy and teach it. With her self-control, 
she would have been an excellent model for 
children. 

The insanity which took Allison Krause’s 
human life, the man who murdered her, 
has lost as much as any of us who knew and 
loved her. The loss of Allison Krause is not 
a loss to any peace or war movement. She 
was a loss for the war against illogical think- 
ing, the war against insanity, the fight for 
love and life. 


WILL JUSTICE TAKE ACTION IN THE 
FITZGERALD CASE? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
now 218 days with no action at all from 
the Justice Department on Ernest Fitz- 
gerald’s case. The 218 days have passed 
since I wrote to Attorney General 
Mitchell requesting an investigation of 
the Air Force’s actions in intimidating 
and firing Mr. Fitzgerald for his testi- 
mony before the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

For the past few weeks, I have been 
asking when the Justice Department in- 
tends to take action in this case. But 
perhaps I have been asking the wrong 
question; the question to ask may be, 
Will the Justice Department take action 
in the Fitzgerald case? Will those re- 
sponsible for violating the Federal Crim- 
inal Code ever be brought to trial for 
their crimes? 


THE DRAFT—CONSISTENT OR 
CHAOTIC? 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it was assumed by most Senators 
that in December 1969, when we author- 
ized the establishment of the lottery 
draft system, we were taking the first, 
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albeit incomplete, step toward draft re- 
form. 

It was anticipated that the lottery 
would help to ‘“‘democratize” the draft by 
making it less subject to the vagaries of 
geography, race, economic status, local 
draft board whims, and so forth. 

Mr. President, 6 months have elapsed 
since the lottery system went into effect. 
It may well be that we accomplished very 
little in terms of equity by the lottery. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to an article entitled “Selective Service 
Meets Massive Resistance,” written by 
Mel Ziegler and published in the June 
29, 1970, New York magazine. The article 
is a most interesting case study of just 
how the lottery system is working in New 
York City. 

It points out how the lottery system 
can be fouled and avoided. A potential 
draftee with smart device can apparently 
escape being drafted. A less well informed 
potential draftee will be called into 
service. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE MEETS MASSIVE RESISTANCE 
(By Mel Ziegler) 

Draft resistance in New York City has be- 
come so widespread and so sophisticated that 
the Selective Service System, cumbersome 
to begin with, today seems barely capable 
of drafting anybody who doesn’t care to be 
drafted. The System, which has funneled 
nearly a quarter of a million New Yorkers 
into the Armed Forces over the past 22 years, 
is now lumbering along, confused, demoral- 
ized, and ineffectual in the face of the new 
resistance. Consider: 

Last year local boards in the city, called 
on to supply some 7,700 draftees, had to 
send induction notices to nearly 14,000 men 
and still missed their quota by 524 men. 
This year draft-aged New Yorkers deter- 
mined to postpone and ultimately avoid in- 
duction have had such success in tangling 
the System in its own bureaucratic proce- 
dures that some of the city’s 96 local 
boards—each with a pool of approximately 
10,000 prime-age registrants—have been un- 
able to meet meager quotas of three and 
four men a month. 

In the first four months of 1970, two out 
of three New Yorkers taking pre-induction 
physical examinations failed them. Just two 
years ago, fewer than 50 per cent failed their 
physicals. The sharp rise, many observers 
think, refiects a new temper among New 
York's potential inductees. The IV-F status, 
once shunned, is now sought and, increas- 
ingly, won. 

Federal prosecutors in New York are now 
so backlogged with Selective Service cases 
that a man who fails to show up for in- 
duction today—more men are failing to 
show up than ever before—is almost certain 
not to see a courtroom for two years, and 
the odds are very good that he never will. 
Major Thomas R. Maher, who heads the 
legal division at New York Selective Service 
headquarters, estimates that of the number 
of draft violators turned over to the U.S. 
Attorney’s office for prosecution, only 2 per 
cent will end up in the Armed Forces, less 
than 1 per cent will end up in court, and 
the remainder will serve neither in the 
military nor in prison. They will ultimately 
submit to the draft process and, curiously, 
virtually all of them will be rejected for 
physical or psychological reasons. 
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Because of the resistance, city draft officials 
are now calling for induction twice as many 
men as they need, and even so, with the 
exception of March, the city has yet to meet 
a monthly quota this year. For the month 
of April, when the quota was 340 men, Selec- 
tive Service headquarters in New York 
offered this breakdown: 

Men receiving draft motices—753 (110 
volunteers for induction and 643 non- 
volunteers). 

Men who did not show up for induction— 
3261 (16 volunteers and 310 non-vyolunteers). 

Men inducted after the final physical ex- 
amination—324. 

Undoubtedly some of the draft system’s 
apparent inefficiency here results from the 
changeover to the lottery system last Janu- 
ary. City draft officials claim that what was 
missed in quotas in the early months of this 
year will be made up later. Local boards, after 
all, have an abundance of young men in the 
draft pool. If one man doesn’t go, there is, in 
theory, always another man to send in his 
place. 

The more significant fact is that draft 
boards must cast their nets ever farther and 
deeper in the pool. The lottery was adopted 
to make the draft more equitable—more fully 
a matter of chance. The elimination of 
graduate-student, fatherhood and occupa- 
tional deferments should have blocked off the 
most heavily trafficked avenues of draft- 
avoidance. Nevertheless, men determined not 
to serve seem to have found many alternate 
routes—the great majority of them legal. 

Last week the Supreme Court widened one 
avenue of escape when it decided that men 
who object to military service on moral and 
ethical grounds need not base their claim for 
exemption on religious beliefs. The court, in 
effect, has given “deeply held” personal 
ethics equal standing with religious convic- 
tions under Selective Service statutes. 

Objection to military service on grounds 
of conscience has not been a major problem 
to draft boards in the past. But last week's 
ruling, broadening a similar decision in 1965, 
can only make their work harder in the 
future. For, sometimes by accident but more 
often by astute preparation, more and more 
men are learning how to beat the system. 
Counseling agencies have proliferated all over 
the metropolitan area. One of the major ones, 
the American Friends Service Committee, 
which handles some 275 cases a month, must 
refer to other agencies one out of two men 
who seek its services because it can’t handle 
the load. Its referral list has 30 agencies, The 
New York Civil Liberties Union publishes a 
booklet detailing counseling services in the 
metropolitan region of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut; it runs to more than a 
hundred pages in length. In September, city 
high schools will have their own draft coun- 
selors. 

Scores of New York attorneys have a sub- 
stantial portion of their practice taken up 
with draft cases, and at least one firm deals 
exclusively with Selective Service and mili- 
tary clients. The rate of success for counselors 
ani attorneys is phenomenal: an informal 
poll of counseling agencies indicates that at 
least four out of five young men who use their 
services end up avoiding the draft. Attorneys 
claim even better odds. Steve Fine, whose 
firm, Lubell, Lubell, Fine and Schaap, is 
handling some two dozen cases right now, 
says, “Although we would never guarantee 
anybody anything, the number of men we 
represent who eventually avoid the draft is 
pretty damn close to a hundred per cent.” 

With counseling and an increased aware- 
ness of Selective Service procedures, more and 
more men are exercising their appeal rights. 
According to Paul Akst, a retired Air Force 
colonel who is the New York City draft di- 


1 This figure is slightly inflated because it 
includes 87 men who enlisted. 
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rector, the number of men using appeals 
has doubled in the last several years despite 
the fact that draft calls are now about half 
as large. 

The great increase in appeals comes at a 
time when the city’s draft boards, according 
to Colonel Akst, are operating with only half 
as many employees as they need. The num- 
ber of paid full-time employees has actually 
dwindled from 330 in 1967 to 260 today, and 
the city’s draft headquarters is prohibited 
from replacing any employee who quits un- 
less it first receives special permission from 
Washington. To cope with the situation, 
Akst had to close down all local boards to 
the public last fall between the hours of 
2 p.m. to 5 p.m. They are still closed after- 
noons, and, says Akst, “They'll continue to 
be until we catch up—if ever.” 

For most men, appeals are not even neces- 
sary. Last year in New York City, approxi- 
mately 67 per cent of the men who reported 
for a pre-induction physical were found dis- 
qualified, and given either I-Y or IV-F classi- 
fications. Of those who passed the first time, 
three out of ten were found disqualified when 
they were called back for induction. So far 
in 1970 these percentages have held approxi- 
mately the same. Although a number of these 
men were rejected because they failed the 
mental (intelligence) test or because they 
were deemed “administratively” unsuitable, 
the majority were disqualified for medical 
and psychiatric reasons. Although New York 
has traditionally been slightly higher than 
average in rate of disqualifications, it has 
never been higher by as much as it appears 
to be now. In 1968 in New York City, for ex- 
ample, the number who were disqualified at 
pre-induction physicals was only 49 per 
cent, compared with 46 per cent nationally. 

Thus, in a single year, 18 per cent more 
men were finding themselves disqualified at 
pre-induction examinations in New York 
City. From 1960 to 1968, the national aver- 
age rose only 17 per cent. 

Are the men just less healthy? 

Not even the Army buys that explanation. 
It conducted a study last year in which the 
Army Surgeon General attributed the in- 
creasing disqualification rates in large re- 
spect to the increasing number of college 
graduates being examined. The Army termed 
them “more sophisticated about the stand- 
ards and about potentially disqualifying de- 
fects.” 

The “standards,” known to the Army as 
AR 40-501 Medical Service Standards of 
Medical Fitness, are distributed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for $1.75 and now 
line the shelves of practically every draft- 
counseling agency and every draft attorney’s 
Office. AR 40-501 lists more than 400 dis- 
qualifying defects. Although in most in- 
stances it spells out what it takes to qualify 
for a certain defect, in others it is riddled 
with ambiguities such as “pain [as a cause 
for rejection] . regardless of the cause 
which is of a nature or a degree to preclude 
satisfactory performance of duty.” 

Extreme ugliness is a cause or rejection. 
So are obscene tattoos, and also certain 
childhood illnesses, and conditions which 
cannot be verified by examining Army phy- 
siclans, such as degenerative joint diseases 
and back trouble. Conditions not severe but 
condition which calls for daily shampoo—are 
also grounds for disqualification. 

“No one is so healthy that he cannot be an 
Army medical reject,” writes David Suttler in 
his recent Grove Press book IV-F, A Guide 
to Draft Exemption. “The first thing to un- 
derstand is that you don’t have to be un- 
healthy to be unfit.” 

No surprise, then, that more and more in- 
ductees and pre-inductees are showing up 
at their physicals with a physician’s letter 
in hand testifying to one or more of the 400 
disqualifying defects, including psychiatric 
disorders, which are so ill-defined in AR 
40-501 that they could theoretically, as one 
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psychiatrist put it, encompass every neu- 
rotic trait from bed-wetting to nail-biting. 
Sympathetic physicians abound, and many 
counselors and attorneys maintain their own 
lists. “Somebody can always find a doctor,” 
says one draft attorney. 

Induction stations are chronically under- 
staffed. “Because of this,” says Major 
Maher, “they have had to rely more and 
more on what is in the doctor's letter in 
determining whether the registrant is fit.” 

“Even when we suspect malingering, to 
prove it is very difficult,” Colonel William 
G. Peard, head of the Army department 
which sets the medical standards for induc- 
tion, told David Suttler. “A registrant may 
play upon some defect which might be minor, 
and it’s almost impossible for a physician 
to say he’s lying.” 

What happens to the minority of men who 
are determined to stay out of the Armed 
Forces but who find themselves classified as 
physically qualified? What are they doing? 

For the most part, they are delaying 
through appeals, playing the lottery, turn- 
ing more resolutely to conscientious objec- 
tion, and finally, if all this comes to no avail 
and they are still determined, refusing to be 
inducted, 

Before last January, delay in itself had 
an ultimate purpose. Once a man had passed 
his 26th birthday without an induction no- 
tice, no matter how he postponed it, he was 
no longer vulnerable. When the lottery was 
instituted, however, this loophole was closed. 
The new regulations specified that any man 
who had an appeal or an examination pend- 
ing on his 26th birthday could still be drafted 
once it was resolved. Also, because of the lot- 
tery, protracted delay became a liability— 
sometimes an impossibility—for registrants 
generously under 26. Although burdened 
with a backlog, New York draft boards have 
now made it standard procedure to expedite 
work on files with low lottery numbers. In 
any case, those men who manage to delay 
with appeals that are resolved in 1971 will 
be drafted before anybody in the 1971 pool 
if their number was passed in 1970. 

Other than those men who are gambling 
on an end to the draft or the fruition of 
the Pentagon’s alleged plan for zero draft 
calls, and those men who are searching to 
develop deferments, delaying in the lottery 
has become an extremely selective matter, 
useful mostly to those men with marginal 
numbers of 180 and up. (Through official 
and informal procedures a delay of from four 
to 12 months is possible). 

The major reason men are delaying at all 
is the unpredictable nature of the lottery. 
Selective Service officials in Washington and 
New York expect it to peak at its highest 
number in late summer, after which those 
men whose student deferments have expired 
and whose appeals have concluded will be 
drafted. Each month each board fills its 
quota by starting at number one and work- 
ing upward. 

Counselors and attorneys who have scru- 
tinized the lottery are advising their clients 
to plan delaying techniques so that the ap- 
peals get resolved in late November, leaving 
them eligible for at least the December call. 
This means that a man with, say, number 
220, who would have been drafted in Septem- 
ber had he not been appealing but who be- 
comes eligible for the December call when 
his board only reaches up to, say, 190, has 
for all practical purposes avoided the draft. 
Colonel Akst predicts that the lottery will 
peak at most New York boards in August or 
September at around number 240. 

These measures—as counselors and at- 
torneys warn their clients—are risky be- 
cause they depend on a number of unreliable 
factors, such as draft board efficiency. If 
his board fails to reclassify a man until 
January, and if his number was called any 
time in 1970, he then finds himself a prime 
target for induction in 1971. 
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There are a number of other avenues men 
are using to avoid conscription which have 
nothing at all to do with the lottery. One, 
publicized in the Los Angeles magazine 
Counterdraft, is designed to parlay student 
deferments past the age of 26. The process is 
complicated, but nonetheless Colonel Akst 
said it was quite possible. It involves a stu- 
dent's changing his major and attending col- 
lege for an extra year, applying for conscien- 
tious-objector status—which few have got- 
ten—and ultimately using a I-SC deferment 
(a special classification which permits a man 
to finish his academic year) to cancel an in- 
duction order, Upon graduation, Counter- 
draft shows, this man has passed his 26th 
birthday, is not appealing, and has therefore 
safely escaped the draft. 

Another avenue out of the draft—it is not 
legal, and its impact has yet to be meas- 
ured—was inspired by a recent Supreme 
Court decision which bars prosecution after 
the 23rd birthday for young men who fail to 
register for the draft, as required, at age 18, 
The United States has no central birth regis- 
tration, and since the Selective Service, the 
FBI and the U.S, Attorneys are already over- 
burdened with draft violations, the govern- 
ment does not check on its own initiative to 
determine whether men have registered. 

In the first four months of this year, 
Colonel Akst reports, New York draft boards 
were getting an unprecedented number of 
men asking for status as conscientious ob- 
jectors. Last week's Supreme Court decision 
will obviously encourage still more men to 
do the same. Estimates of the ratio of men 
asking for C.O.s, as they say, and those get- 
ting them varied wildly—some said 20 to 1, 
others 100 to 1. Clearly, most men could not 
have had high hopes of convincing their 
draft boards that they were indeed legiti- 
mate conscientious objectors. (A favorite 
draft board question is, “What would you 
do if a man attacked your mother?”) But 
the claim itself has had great tactical value. 
It not only delays an induction, but it al- 
most always serves as the foundation for a 
court case. A man who claims he is a C.O. 
before the induction order is issued—and 
frequently even after he has received the 
order—is often able to tie up his induction 
for another four to six months while a new 
series of appeals is being considered. Now, 
his case is stronger. 

Twenty-two per cent of the men called for 
induction in New York last year didn’t show 
up, and in the majority of cases it was not 
because they didn’t get their notice. This 
year, although the percentage is as yet un- 
determinable, it appears, from the sampling 
taken in April, to be rising considerably. 

What happens to a man who doesn't report 
for induction? 

First of all, he gets one and possibly two 
more chances before his file is turned over 
to the U.S. Attorney. “We write him and ask 
him why he didn't show,” says Colonel Akst. 
“If he doesn’t answer we write to a person 
who knows his whereabouts, because it’s pos- 
sible he didn’t get the notice.” Obviously, if 
all the men who didn’t report the first time 
around were referred to the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office, the situation would become virtually 
unmanageable, 

For the majority of men, however, induc- 
tions are subsequently postponed, or canceled 
and classifications are reopened, usually be- 
cause of a last-minute claim for a defer- 
ment—student, conscientious-objector, but 
most often medical and psychiatric. “There's 
no doubt about it,” says Major Maher, 
“there’s been a terrific increase in the num- 
ber of post-induction claims, a terrific in- 
crease in the amount of new medical evi- 
dence presented after the induction order. 
More and more men are anxious to stay out 
of the Army and more and more men are 
aware of the various means to delay their 
inductions.” 
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If, despite second chances, postponements, 
cancellations and reopenings, a man still 
fails to report for induction, his case is 
turned over to either of two assistant U.S. 
Attorneys, each of whom operates his own 
grossly understaffed one-man Selective Serv- 
ice Unit. (The city is divided into two juris- 
dictions. One, the southern district, encom- 
passes Manhattan, the Bronx and several up- 
state counties; the other, the eastern dis- 
trict, includes Brooklyn, Queens, Staten Is- 
land and Long Island.) Last year these two 
men had on their desks a total of 6,800 New 
York City files, only 400 less than the total 
number of men inducted in the same period. 
In other words, for nearly every man in- 
ducted, another man refused induction or 
didn’t show up. 

Then on seme 19, the Supreme Court 
reversed the conviction of 22-year-old David 
E. Gutknecht of Gaylord, Minnesota, for re- 
fusing to be inducted. His induction had 
been speeded up by his local draft board 
after he left his draft cards and an anti-war 
statement on the steps of the Federal Build- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

The Gutknecht case cleared the two assist- 
ant U.S. Attorneys in New York of several 
thousand cases. In each instance, the file 
went back to the draft board with instruc- 
tions to reprocess it. 

Not all of these cases—and probably not 
even the majority—were protesters like 
Gutknecht. They were, in Selective Service 
jargon, delinquents, men who did not obey 
in one way or another the letter of the reg- 
ulations—they didn’t inform their draft 
boards of address changes; they neglected to 
carry their draft cards; they failed to show 
up for pre-induction physicals—and as a re- 
sult they were drafted before anybody else. 

The Gutknecht decision provided some 
temporary relief to Peter Truebner, the assist- 
ant U.S. Attorney prosecuting draft viola- 
tions in Manhattan and the Bronx and to his 
counterpart in Brooklyn, Vincent J. Favorl- 
to. But not for long. “I imagine,” says 
Truebner, “we'll be getting many of these 
cases back.” 

A man can no longer be drafted for his 
delinquency. He must be prosecuted. “Just 
what we didn’t want to happen,” says 
Colonel Akst. “We didn't want to make 
criminals out of them.” More paperwork, 
more investigation, more delay. 

Even though such cases are beginning to 
flood the assistant U.S. Attorneys, because 
of the backlogs not a single man in New York 
has been indicted for a delinquency. The New 
York Civil Liberties Union’s resident draft 
expert, Ed Oppenheimer, predicts delinquent 
files will ultimately be returned to the local 
boards without an indictment, and then, if 
the man’s lottery number comes up, he'll be 
called for induction. If not, he’ll go free. 

Only if a delinquent eventually refuses 
induction, Oppenheimer presumes (and 
Truebner, although noncommittal, says he’s 
“inclined to agree”), will he be faced with a 
multiple-count indictment—that is, if either 
assistant U.S. Attorney ever has occasion to 
indict him. 

“We don't like to prosecute draft cases,” 
says Peter Truebner. “We view prosecution 
only as a last resort, and as a matter of fun- 
damental fairness.” 

Fewer than one man in a hundred referred 
by Selective Service to either Truebner or 
Favorito is ever indicted. Both assistant U.S. 
Attorneys spend much of their time simply 
convincing delinquents to at least take the 
Army’s physical, assuring them that if they 
fail it, everything will be forgotten. Almost 
all finally do, and, according to Major Maher, 
95 times out of 100 they fail. 

“We have a lot of protesters who are IV-F 
or I-Y,” says Major Maher. “We have a lot 
of these men who disqualify for medical, 
psychiatric and security reasons.” 

Those who won't be inducted and who 
won’t take the examination (or the 5 per 
cent who take the examination and pass it) 
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are still a long way from jail. Truebner and 
Favorito must first scrutinize every Selective 
Service file referred to them, with an eye to- 
Ward procedural errors which would result in 
an acquittal. If the file survives this first 
examination, it is then turned over to FBI 
investigators. All this takes, on an average, 
close to a year. Sometimes, the man is event- 
ually indicted and charged with refusing in- 
duction. But according to Truebner, “barring 
bad faith or aggravated circumstances” (he 
cannot recall a single case of either), charges 
will be dropped for any man who says he 
will “submit to induction” at any time up to 
and often even including the day of his trial. 
If this man fails the induction examination, 
he goes free. 

Furthermore, in the process of all this de- 
lay, a man may have developed a basis for a 
deferment. Otherwise, by this time, if all else 
has failed, a man finds that up to three years 
have elapsed. The average sentence for a draft 
violator in New York, according to Trueb- 
ner, is two years in a minimum security pris- 
on, which means that, if paroled, he is not 
likely to serve more than eight to ten months. 
Had he allowed it, he would have been con- 
scripted for two years. 

Few, of course, ever face prison. The Jus- 
tice Department says that as of this year only 
522 men in the country are serving sentences 
for draft violations. This number is actually 
205 fewer than in 1967, when evading the 
draft was a much less sophisticated matter. 


SMITHSONIAN'S FOLKLIFE FESTI- 
VAL FEATURES GRASSROOTS 
AMERICANA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, we 
in the United States are privileged to 
stand in the midst of a vast and varied 
cultural heritage. Not only does each 
American enjoy the distinctive ways of 
his own family, ethnic group, region and 
occupation which comprises his tradi- 
tional or folk culture, but he also shares 
with all Americans a common body of 
customs and traditions which is our na- 
tional culture and heritage. 

In recent years, Americans have come 
to understand that we are a Nation of 
many cultures whose preservation dis- 
plays an admirable sense of individuality 
which has kept our people from becom- 
ing a mass. These diverse cultures, stem- 
ming at times from ethnic backgrounds 
or sometimes from occupational or geo- 
graphic groupings, make up the fabric of 
which our Nation is composed. 

For the third year in a row, the Di- 
vision of Performing Arts of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is sponsoring the 
Festival of American Folklife, an event 
which draws scores of thousands of indi- 
viduals to the Mall to view the various 
musical, dancing, and craft exhibits from 
the backwoods, the mountains, and the 
cities of America. 

This year, the festival will be held July 
1 to 5, again on the Mall, near the 
Smithsonian. From 11:30 a.m. to 6:30 
p.m. each day, the Mall will be alive with 
the music, dancing, and crafts exhibits of 
people from throughout the Nation. At 8. 
p.m, each day except the Fourth of July, 
there will be public square dancing fol- 
lowed by folk music at the Sylvan 
Theater on the Washington Monument 
Grounds. 

I commend this fine festival of Ameri- 
can folklife to Senators, constituents, 
and the American people generally and 
ask unanimous consent that a feature 
article appearing in the Washington 
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Sunday Star of June 28, 1970, interest- 
ingly written by Staff Writer Herman 
Schaden, that depicts this outstanding 
festival so completely, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOLKLORE FESTIVAL FOCUSES ON 
ARKANSAS, INDIANS 


(By Herman Schaden) 


Ralph Rinzler couldn’t believe his eyes. 

“Everywhere I looked Indians were getting 
shot,” said the director of the Smithsonian’s 
Festival of American Folklife. “I found it 
hard to believe people were still portraying 
the American Indian this way.” 

That’s how it happens that Indians, the au- 
thentic kind, will have a prominent part in 
the fourth annual festival on the Mall, 
Wednesday through Sunday. 

Rinzler’s awakening was hastened by daily 
exposure to TV westerns under duress of a 
hospital bed. 

“I was very much irritated by this image 
being offered the youth of America and was 
determined they should see how the Indian 
really fits into the mainstream of our cul- 
ture.” 

Indians and children’s programs and the 
dairy industry and the state of Arkansas— 
these are some of the new elements this year 
expected to attract more than half a million 
spectators over the five days. 

From 11 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. each day the Mall 
near the Smithsonian museums will be alive 
with the music, dancing and crafts exhibits 
of people from the backwoods, mountains 
and the cities. At 8 p.m. each day except the 
Fourth there will be public square dancing 
followed by the very essence of folk music— 
this year for the first time at the Sylvan 
Theater on the Washington Monument 
Grounds. 

“In the past we have shown that America 
does have a rich and varied culture of its own 
and that its nature is kaleidoscopic,” Rinzler 
said. “This year the key is perspective and 
style. We will show how folk culture has 
survived through the family, the source from 
which we learn most of all.” 

Visitors’ pleasure will be heightened if they 
bear in mind that everything they see and 
hear is unadulterated grassroots Americana, 
handpicked by Rinzler and others operating 
under James R. Morris, director of the Divi- 
sion of Performing Arts. That’s what pegs 
this festival a cut above any others which ac- 
cept ersatz participants. 

Arkansas is this year’s honored state, oc- 
cupying an area of its own, and that means 
the kind of fiddling and guitar-picking made 
famous by Jimmy Driftwood’s Mountain 
View festivals. And Joe Willie Wilkins’ blues 
band featuring Theophiles “Fat Hurd” Hes- 
sanaha on the drums. 

It means demonstrations of making corn- 
cob jelly, barrels, saddles, fiddles, finger 
wearings, split oak cotton baskets, knives, 
quilts, cornhusk dolls, chairs, quill turkey 
callers and lifesize human figures carved 
from walnut. It means Ira Tillman of Gould 
grinding sorghum with mule power and boil- 
ing the cane. It means Herman Wilderkehr’s 
family from Tontitown making wine by a 
process imported from Switzerland. 

Emphasis on the family group will be 
much in evidence. Colorful Willard Watson 
will be back from Deep Gap, N.C., with wife 
Ora, for the fourth time. Willard isn’t bring- 
ing his still this year but he’s hauling up a 
dozen other Deep Gap Watsons, including the 


renowned Doc Watson, for a special musical 
spot on the Sylvan stage. 


BLUES SINGERS 


Speaking of deep-rooted authenticity, look 
at the Addingtons and Carters from the Ten- 
messee and Virginia mountains. Maybelle 
Carter, doyenne of country musicians, cut 
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her first record 47 years ago at age 17, and it 
still is a famous disc, folklorish Rinzler 
says. 

She's almost unique as a woman guitarist 
from whom Woodie Guthrie and others 
copied. She’s also the mother-in-law of 
Johnny Cash, if that is easier to identify 
with. Members of the Addington family 
(Maybelle's maiden name) and Carters also 
will have a featured spot. 

Some of the greatest black blues singers of 
all times will be on the Friday evening 
show—Mance Lipscomb, Sleepy John Estes, 
James Yank Rachel, Arthur Crudup, Booker 
White, plus the Joe Willie Wilkins blues 
band. 

Sharing the stage that evening will be an- 
other festival innovation, the introduction 
of two younger groups who have preserved 
the spirit and esthetics of musical origin. 
Rinzler has highest praise for the Penny- 
whistlers seven young women from New York 
and the Bronx who harken back to Slavic- 
Jewish heritage with “gutsy singing” of East- 
ern European peasant songs. 

Equally valid are the New Lost City Ram- 
blers—John Cohen, Tracy Schwarz and Mike 
Seeger—a young version of an oldtime string 
band. 


Two Sacred Harp Groups from Alabama 
and Georgia, singing from traditional “shape 
note” hymnals, will share choral interest 
with Bessie Jones and the Georgia Sea Island 
Singers. The 200,000 Portuguese in the 
Greater Boston area will be represented by 
two families of fado singers, the Lebres and 
Pimentals. 

John Jackson, a Fairfax, Va., blues guitar- 
ist, will perform while his wife, Cora, churns 
butter. Another Washington area stalwart, 
77-year-old Elizabeth Cotten, will display a 
native Arkansawyer’s guitar work. The in- 
domitable Almeda Riddle will be heard when 
Arkansas takes over the stage Sunday night. 

Dancers? For groups there are the Chi- 
nese American Youth Group of Washington 
in their dragon dance and the Blue Ridge 
Mountain Cloggers of North Caroling and a 
number of jig soloists. 

Festival planners thought it time to intro- 
duce younger children, 5 to 10, to the folk 
world with music, dances and games tailored 
for their shorter expanse of attention. So 
each day between 1:30 and 3 p.m. there will 
be participation programs with titles like 
“Let's Go Hunt a Bear,” “Black and Proud,” 
“Down in the Arkansas,” and “Beyanunh, 
Let's Play,” an Indian program. Some of 
these will be in the dairy area near a hay- 
wagon to romp in, others in the Indian area. 

“There will be black children from Arkan- 
sas and Georgia, and Indian children from 
Oklahoma to dance and sing,” Rinzler said. 
“It would be well if inner-city church groups 
would bring children down, for seldom has 
such a program been offered with which the 
children can relate. Who has seen all the 
aspects of Indian folklife so presented? All 
children, black and white, would carry away 
an idea of the range of culture and its im- 
portance on the broad spectrum.” 

The scope of Indian participation has 
never been equalled here. 

“It is like transporting some of Oklahoma 
to Washington,” said Mrs. Clydia Nahwooksy, 
a Cherokee from Tahlequah, Okla., and head 
of the Smithsonian’s American Indian pro- 
gram. It was she who invited the 100 or 
more Indians and arranged the comprehen- 
sive folk program. 

Mrs. Nahwooksy regards it as the finest 
chance ever for others to see the real Amer- 
ican Indian—“not the wrong concept given 
by television, but a true picture of the In- 
dian with a sense of humor, the Indian who 
can don his traditional costume on weekends 
and the other days manage a bank, run a rail- 
road or a store.” 


Most of the Indians are from Southern 
Plains tribes, largely from Oklahoma—Kio- 
was, Poncas, Ponca-Sioux, Comanche, Kicka- 
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poo, Osage, Cheyenne, Kiowa-Choctaw and 
Arapaho, Indians from other areas will be 
invited to subsequent festivals until the bi- 
centennial of 1976. 

Every night except the Fourth between 8 
and 11 there will be realistic pow wows on the 
Mall, dancing to a big drum, ceremonies, 
songs. Every day there will be teepee-rais- 
ing, craft demonstrations in tanning, head- 
dress, cradleboard and moccasin making; 
bone carving, bow and arrow making, and 
silver jewelry designing. 

INDIAN GAMES 

Cooking demonstrations will include “fry” 
bread, the drying of beef for pemmican. There 
will be all manner of Indian games. Most im- 
portant to Mrs. Nahwooksy are daily panel 
discussions between 3 and 5 p.m. when In- 
dians will talk about themselves, discussing 
medicine, religion, urban Indians, Indian 
rights, history and legends and Indian youth. 

The dairy area will be a kind of “Moo-in 
on the Mall.” Sponsored by the Dairy Indus- 
try Committee of Greater Washington, there 
will be 10 cows of various breeds, to be milked 
twice daily. There will be all kinds of ele- 
mentary home-style churning, cheese-making 
and baking. Paul Shank of Lancaster, Pa., 
will make smearcase. Leave it to Mrs, Jaro- 
slawi Tkach of Bloomingberg, N.Y., to pre- 
pare and hand out blintzes. 

All that is pure folk dairy processing. For 
& look at the modern ways of running a dairy, 
the Agriculture Department is setting up 
milking machines, churns and the like in 
its courtyard on the Mall. 

Of course, there will be vittles, too. One 
menu from Arkansas includes fried chicken, 
cornbread and sweet potatoes. For an In- 
dian repast there will be barbecued buffalo. 


PROCLAMATION TO AMEND OIL 
IMPORT PROGRAM 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on June 
17, President Nixon issued a proclama- 
tion amending the oil import program in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Director of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness and the Oil Policy Com- 
mittee. This proclamation provides, in 
part, for the importation of 40,000 b/d of 
No. 2 oil into district 1 during the second 
half of 1970. 

I commend President Nixon for his 
recognition of the burden that high fuel 
oil prices have placed upon the consum- 
ers of the Northeast, This proclamation 
is a vital first step in reducing the high 
prices and increasing the short supplies 
of this commodity in the region of this 
country, which uses more No. 2 oil than 
any other. 

I am hopeful that this proclamation 
will be followed by other equally neces- 
sary changes in our present burdensome 
import program. I encourage the Oil Pol- 
icy Committee to work on and recom- 
mend further changes that will remove 
the weight of this program from the 
shoulders of the American consumer, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the New Eng- 
land Governors’ Conference be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF GOVERNOR CURTIS ON BEHALF 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND GOVERNORS’ CONFER- 
ENCE 
President Nixon yesterday announced his 

decision to grant an additional 40,000 barrels 

per day of Number 2 heating oll to Independ- 
ent Terminal Operators on the East Coast. 
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For the consumers of New England and 
Maine, this is a foot in the door of the pre- 
viously closed oil import program but a drop 
in the bucket of our total needs. 

It is a foot in the door, because it is the 
first official recognition of the hardship 
which the oil import program imposes on 
the Northeast. It is some recognition that 
the two years that the political and business 
leadership of our region has spent challeng- 
ing this program, documenting its inequali- 
ties, and pursuing all possible appeals is be- 
ginning to have some effect. The deepwater 
terminal operators are now allowed to par- 
ticipate more fully under the program, and I 
am encouraged to note that the White House 
describes this as an interim step. 

It can only be interim, for 40,000 barrels 
per day will haye no effect whatsoever on 
the fact that our region's heating oil prices 
are between two and three cents per gallon 
higher than they should be. The total East 
Coast daily demand for this product is one 
million barrels, so the amount put forth by 
the President is a mere four percent of the 
total need and cannot haye a meaningful ef- 
fect on overall prices. It is vitally important 
that New England consumers understand 
that this 40,000 barrels per day applies to 
the entire East Coast and that the actual 
grant to New England is approximately 
15,000 barrels. Maine, which consumes nearly 
30,000 barrels per day, will receive no more 
than 1,000. 

It is also important that we realize that 
the President’s simultaneously announced 
increase of 100,000 barrels per day of crude 
oil is meaningless for New England, for this 
is Canadian oil earmarked for the Midwest, 
It will be refined into gasoline, not heating 
oil, and it will not be marketed in New 
England. 

In short, therefore, while I am pleased that 
the President has recognized the unfairness 
which this program imposes on New Eng- 
land, I must point out that his proposed re- 
lief does not reach the real problem of high 
prices. To lower these prices to the national 
average, to further lower the national aver- 
age, to aid in the urgent fight against in- 
flation, and to achieve simple justice, the 
President should follow the recommendation 
of his Task Force on Oil Import Control to 
the effect that he could achieve more secu- 
rity at less expense by abandoning the pres- 
ent program in favor of moderate tariffs. Al- 
ternatively he might completely decontrol 
heating oil or at least heed the unanimous 
recommendation of the New England Gov- 
ernors and Congressional delegation that he 
consider allowances of 150,000 barrels per day 
instead of just 40,000. Even this tentative 
step would begin to pare down the unjusti- 
fied subsidy to the major oil companies while 
bringing New England regional price relief 
approaching two cents per gallon. 


A CORPORATION PRESIDENT TALKS 
TO THE STUDENTS 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this month Mr. H. I. Romnes, chair- 
man of the board and president of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
made the commencement address at St. 
Louis University. 

As Mr. Romnes noted in his speech, he 
knew of no other head of a major Ameri- 
can business who had been asked to 
speak at a commencement this year. In 
the case of Mr. Romnes, I consider it the 
students’ loss that he was not invited to 
speak at other campuses. 

His speech at St. Louis University was 
sympathetic to and marked with an in- 
telligent understanding of student as- 
pirations and ideals. It also contained 
good, commonsense advice to young peo- 
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ple about how to make those ideals be- 
come realities in American life. 

He offered what he called a modest 
prescription for this country: A restora- 
tion of confidence in our ability to solve 
our own problems; a restoration of ra- 
tionality to the processes by which 
Americans make up their minds on great 
issues and small, and communication, 
open and with good will, between the 
generations, the races, and others. 

He advised young people to learn how 
to make the system work for them, 
rather than to continue to try to tear it 
down. He said many other things that 
are worth hearing. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Romnes’ speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS OF H. I. ROMNEs, ST. 
Louris UNIVErRsiTy, JUNE 6, 1970 

Last February, when I first received the 
University's invitation to speak at your com- 
mencement, I confess I was surprised, In my 
reply to Father Reinert, I surmised that there 
would probably not be many businessmen 
speaking at commencements this year—and 
events have borne me out. Among all my 
business acquaintances, I—so far as I know— 
am the only one. As the events of the Spring 
unfolded and the news came in of more and 
more unnerving campus confrontations, I 
couldn’t help but ask myself “Why me?” 

For the first time in my life I fully under- 
stood the sentiments of the fellow in 


Abraham Lincoln’s story that you have all 
heard so many times before—the fellow who 
was tarred and feathered and run out of 
town on a rail and who, when asked how it 
felt, replied that if it weren't for the honor 
of the thing, he’d just as soon walk. 


A great many things have happened since 
last February, But even then it had been ap- 
parent for some time that a great many stu- 
dents have grown wary of business—and 
particularly big business. They appear to 
view the corporation as the embodiment of 
an Establishment that puts property and 
profit above human values, that somehow 
conspires to sustain a wretched and degrad- 
ing war and stands in the way of an urgent 
reordering of our national priorities. 

But back in February it was beginning to 
appear that the war was actually being wound 
down. And there was at least the beginning 
of hope that Americans, shocked by the news 
pictures of that demolished towrhouse on 
West llth Street in New York, might begin 
to ask themselves “What are we doing to 
each other?” and seek more reasoned ways 
to solve their differences. 

Then came a series of events that set us 
back. 

The Administration’s decision to send 
American troops into Cambodia, however 
earnestly intended it was as a move to save 
lives and shorten the war, appeared to a 
great many young people—and some not so 
young—as an escalation of the war and they 
reacted in numbers and with a degree of 
outrage that startled the nation. 

Then four students died at Kent State— 
and two more at Jackson State. And six 
black people died in Augusta. 

Across the nation colleges closed down— 
some for days, some for weeks, And some are 
still closed. 

These have been strange and troubling 
times—and I, along with a great many other 
people, have found myself experiencing un- 
accustomed events, thinking unaccustomed 
thoughts. 

For example, a few weeks back I found my- 
self conducting A.T. & T.’s Annual Meeting in 
Cleveland while two or three thousand young 
people marched in protest outside, shouting 
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their opposition to the war and our alleged 
complicity in it. 

On your own campus, a number of your 
classmates took issue with my selection as 
ycur commencement speaker. In their view 
I was not a speaker appropriate to the times 
or a fit symbol of the aspirations of your 
generation. It is not for me to say that they 
are wrong. I would only ask you to grant that 
it might just be possible that a businessman, 
whether his views match yours or not, might 
be quite as concerned, quite as anguished 
over the events of the past few weeks as any 
of you. 

In recent weeks I have received a great 
many letters, mostly from students and some 
of them deeply moving letters, asking me to 
speak out against the war in Vietnam. I 
have tried to answer every one of those let- 
ters. And it may surprise some of you who 
have the impression that business is com- 
prised of people of absolutely identical views 
that just a little over two weeks ago I found 
myself in earnest and extended discussion 
with a group of A.T. & T, management em- 
ployees who had written to me urging me to 
make a statement of concern about our 
country’s course. 

I am afraid that in neither instance— 
either in my letters to the students who had 
written to me or in my discussion with our 
own employees—were my answers fully satis- 
factory. I can only tell you what I told them 
—and that is that whatever I might say 
about the war would be inevitably construed 
as the views of the business I head and that 
—on matters that are beyond our compe- 
tence as a corporation—I do not believe I 
have the right to make such a commitment. 
The Bell System does—after all—employ 
nearly a million people and it is owned by 
more than three million—and I think it can 
safely be assumed that these people hold 
views about the war that are quite as vari- 
ous as those of Americans generally. By 
what right could I speak for them? 

Furthermore, as a citizen, I would be 
seriously worried about the imbalance in our 
national decision-making process that might 
develop if corporations exercised their in- 
fluence—their alleged “power”—in political 
matters that are properly the business of the 
general body of citizens to decide. 

Whether the urgency of the times permits 
my correspondents to heed—or even hear— 
these observations I do not know. What I do 
know is that these discussions, distracting 
and demanding as they are, are not an 
empty exercise. For if there is a virtue in 
times of stress like these, it is that they 
force us to examine previously unexamined 
assumptions and test the reasonableness of 
what we have all too comfortably taken for 
granted. The questions I have been explor- 
ing with my young correspondents are not 
easy questions. They are at one and the same 
time political questions, economic questions 
and ethical questions. They force us to re- 
examine the role of the individual in rela- 
tion to the institution of which he is a part. 
And—what is most discomfiting of all—they 
force us to re-examine our own motivations 
as well. I know that this kind of re-examina- 
tion has been going on with a great deal of 
intensity on university campuses these days. 
I thought it might interest you to know that 
it is going on in business as well. 

We hear a lot these days about the “crisis” 
in our society, about divisions so deep—be- 
tween young and old, black and white, rich 
and poor—that they are almost beyond heal- 
ing. “Crisis” is a word that I am most reluc- 
tant to use, even to describe so perilous a 
passage in our history as the present one— 
first of all because we have had so many 
“crises” in recent years that turned out to be 
simply problems and, second, because, how- 
ever much the word might satisfy our own 
yearning for a unique place in history, it 
implies that somehow events have gone be- 
yond our capacity to manage them. This 
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I don't believe has happened and—what is 
more—I don't believe we are going to let it 
happen. 

There are a good many aspects of the 
current scene that I confess I just don’t 
understand. 

I do not understand, for example, how it 
can be believed that—in whatever cause 
they're used—shouted obscenities and mind- 
less vandalism bring anything but discredit 
to that cause. 

I do not understand how understanding 
is served by burning books or banks—or by 
flaunting the Vietcong flag while desecrat- 
ing our own. 

And I do not understand what it is that 
our society has done to some of its sons 
and daughters—very few, I am sure, but so 
often described as among the gentlest and 
brightest of your generation—that drives 
them to seek peace with the tactics of 
terror. 

At the same time, I must tell you that I 
do not understand the members of my own 
generation who characterize—indeed stig- 
matize—yours on the basis of the actions 
of a tiny minority among you. 

Nor do I understand those of my contem- 
poraries who appear to equate dissent with 
disloyalty while at the same time they claim 
exclusive title to the badge of patriotism for 
themselves. 

Finally, I do not understand those, what- 
ever banner they march under, who use it as 
an excuse to vent their spite against ideas 
not their own, people unlike themselves. 

What I do understand, however, is what 
every American must understand by now— 
and that is that we are a deeply troubled 
and divided country and that we had better 
begin to ask ourselyes what is happening 
to our country before it is too late. 

We need—I think—if I may offer a mod- 
est prescription—three things. 

We need to restore confidence in our abil- 
ity to solve our own problems. In short we 
need confidence in ourselves—and in each 
other. 

We need, I think, to restore some measure 
of rationality to the processes by which 
Americans make up their minds on great 
issues and on small. 

And we need to communicate. 

Let me say just a few words about each 
of these needs. 

For me confidence that we can and con- 
viction that we shall surmount our pres- 
ent difficulties comes from the reminder 
that this is not the first time in our history 
that we have been a deeply divided coun- 
try. In my recollection if not in yours there 
has been violence in our streets before— 
and angry people watched by soldiers with 
bared bayonets. I am thinking of the 1930s 
when there seemed no answer but despair 
to the ever-mounting toll of lost jobs, lost 
farms, lost people. And there seemed no 
prospect either of resolving the sometimes 
bloody confrontations between manage- 
ment and labor. Then as now events seemed 
to be taking their own inexorable course 
and it appeared we had lost control of our 
own destinies. Yet somehow we found our 
way through—not by luck but because 
Americans had in that period, as I believe 
they have today, the will and the wit to 
renew their instituttons—indeed to invent 
some new ones—to match the challenge of 
the times. 

There is one other lesson in that half- 
forgotten experience. Perhaps it is only a 
sentimental memory on the part of those of 
us who were young at the time, but some- 
how Americans seemed to grow closer to- 
gether in those days and, when they were 
over, we were a stronger people as a con- 
sequence. 

Once again American institutions are be- 
ing challenged—this time not by the desti- 
tute but by the young. A new generation 
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is demanding—sometimes stridently—-a voice 
in the shaping of the world it will inherit. 
As a read it, the question that you put to 
us is simply this: does the institutional 
framework of our society—this thing you 
call the Establishment—have the resilience 
to respond to the new needs of the times or 
are its purposes so limited, its processes so 
rigid that it cannot meet the needs of the 
more humane society to which you aspire? 

The question, you must admit, is an arro- 
gant one. But I happen to believe that you 
are in earnest. I believe that you do in fact 
intend to change the world. 

But what kind of a world that will be is 
going to depend in large measure on how 
you go about it. What I would like to sug- 
gest is that there are limits to passion, how- 
ever noble the cause that inspires it. Sooner 
or later, when the last demonstration is 
done and the shouting is over, someone is 
going to have to apply himself to the hard 
tasks of building the new and better world 
you want. Someone is going to have to write 
the new constitutions that will open our in- 
stitutions to the larger measure of shared 
decision-making that your generation so 
clearly demands. Someone is going to have 
to devise the new technology it will surely 
take to mend the ravages of the old. Some- 
one is going to have to address himself con- 
cretely to the task of matching our outmoded 
patterns of local government to the needs of 
a society whose problems do not stop at the 
town lines. And someone is going to have to 
face the thankless task of reckoning the cost 
of what we want to do—and somebody is 
going to have to figure out who pays. 

Obviously these tasks are going to take a 
great many somebodies. What I mean to sug- 
gest by this recital is simply that the achieve- 
ment of your generation’s aims, much as 
they depend on the conviction with which 
you pursue them, will depend even more on 
the plain down-to-earth competence you 
bring to the job. Developing that competence 
is lonely work, but how well you do it will 
determine, not merely your own satisfactions 
in life, but what your generation will have 
to show to its posterity when it comes your 
turn to make commencement addresses. 

Through all of our country’s history thus 
far, the individual has been the fundamental 
unit of value in our society—and I for one 
am not ready to grant that population 
growth or the massive scale of our problems 
have made the notion obsolete. Indeed, I 
would suggest that the opposite is true— 
that the quality of our society will increas- 
ingly depend on the quality of its individ- 
ual components—the skills and energy that 
each of us brings to his chosen field of en- 
deavor, the sense of responsibility that each 
of us brings to the task of citizenship. 

Tomorrow's world, if we build it well, is 
going to be built, not in our streets, but in 
our town halls and city halls and in the 
corridors and meeting rooms of the Federal 
Government. It is going to be built in our 
schools and in our neighborhoods. And it is 
going to be built in business. 

It is not my purpose here to recommend 
that any of you, if you have chosen other- 
wise, seek business careers, It will not sur- 
prise you, though, that I believe that busi- 
ness will in fact provide opportunities to 
shape the future as great or greater than 
some other pursuits that currently appear 
to offer more of the satisfactions of self- 
dramatization. In large measure the re- 
sources we can apply to our social objectives 
and the opportunities our society will af- 
ford its people are going to depend on the 
performance of American business. And it 
is business, I believe, that will provide the 
central testing ground of our ability—the 
ability of all Americans—to work together 
in dignity and mutual respect. 

But whatever path you choose in life, I 
hope you come to share what I deeply be- 
lieve—and that is that what one man does— 
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or does not do—even in a nation of 200 
million people, a world of three billion peo- 
ple—can in fact make a difference. I recog- 
nize that I cannot urge this conviction on 
you without at the same time recognizing 
that those of us who are called leaders, if 
we would really lead, have a responsibility 
to do all we can to make sure that what I 
say is true, that our institutions do in fact 
provide freedom and scope for personal ini- 
tiative and individual accomplishment. 

And so what I have been saying comes 
down at last to a very simple injunction, per- 
haps too simple for an intellectual occasion 
like this one: Do a good job—and whatever 
you do, do it as well as you know how—as 
if the future of the world depended on it. 
Because it does. 

Finally, let us communicate. Over the past 
year or so, my company has run a series of 
ads, illustrated with enigmatic figures in a 
Strange and desolate landscape and bear- 
ing only these words: “To communicate is 
the beginning of understanding.” I confess 
that when I first saw these ads I wasn’t very 
enthusiastic about them. But somehow—if 
we can judge from the letters we have re- 
ceived from colleges all across the country— 
they spoke eloquently to a great many mem- 
bers of your generation. They said, your let- 
ters told us, something that desperately 
needs to be said—and I hope that, if we agree 
on nothing less, we can at least agree on 
that. 

For surely, there is no more disturbing as- 
pects of our time than that we appear to 
have lost the capacity to listen to each other 
with a decent respect for one another’s opin- 
ions. Isn't it about time we restored some 
civility to public discourse? Isn’t it about 
time that we abandoned slogans and in their 
stead addressed ourselves to the more con- 
structive if sometimes more painful process 
of applying our rational faculties to the 
search for the right answers to society’s 
problems—answers that, if they follow the 
pattern of the past, may never be fully sat- 
isfactory to anybody but that in the end may 
turn out to be best for everybody. And isn't 
it about time we stopped seeing each other 
as stereotypes and began seeing each other 
once again as individual human beings, all 
of us sharing the same human predicament, 
but each with his own hopes and anxieties, 
each with his own unique contribution to 
make in this world? 

Perhaps a good place to begin would be 
to get rid of the notion that all the regi- 
ments of the concerned are ranged on the 
same side of age-30 and all the complacent 
and corrupt on the other. And should we 
not go on from there until at last we in this 
country no longer see each other simply as 
young or old, black or white, rich or poor, 
right or wrong but as particular human be- 
ings, each with ideas, feelings and aspirations 
to be judged not by their source but on their 
merits. 

There are, of course, risks to communica- 
tions. There is the risk that in the process 
we might discover that the world is a little 
more complicated than it seemed. There is 
the risk that we might discover frailties in 
our most firmly held convictions. And, finally, 
there is the risk that in seeking to change 
others, we may be changed ourselves. I think 
that these are risks worth running—and I 
hope you do, too. 

My best wishes to all of you. 


S. 3867—ORDER TO PRINT IN THE 
RECORD A SUMMARY OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT OF 1970 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the proposed Employment and Training 
Opportunities Act of 1970, S. 3867, to- 
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gether with the text of the bill and a 
letter respecting the Employment and 
Training Opportunities Act from the 
National League of Cities and the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE NELSON MANPOWER BrLL—S. 3867 

The “Employment and Training Oppor- 
tunities Act” was drafted in response to 23 
days of public hearings on the need for 
reorganization of Federal manpower pro- 
grams, largely to answer objections to the 
Administration’s bill, S. 2838. 

Bill S, 3867 preserves the spirit and the 
goals of the Administration. The President, 
in his manpower message to the Congress on 
August 12, 1969, made these specific pro- 
posals. 

1. “Consolidate major manpower develop- 
ment programs” (presently split among the 
Manpower Development and Training Act 
and the Economic Opportunity Act, and 
administered by the Department of Labor 
and the Office of Economic Opportunity.) 

2. “Provide fiexible funding of manpower 
training services so that they can be sensitive 
to and focused on local needs,” 

3. “Decentralize administration of man- 
power services to states and metropolitan 
areas, aS governors and mayors evidence in- 
terest, build managerial capacity, and demon- 
strate effective performance.” 

4. “Provide more equitable allowances for 
trainees.” 

5. “Create a career development plan for 
trainees, tailored to suit their individual 
capabilities and ambitions.” 

6. “Establish a National Computerized Job 
Bank.” (There was no objection to this pro- 
posal in the hearings; the authorizing lan- 
guage was not written into Bill S. 3867 on 
the assumption that language from the Ad- 
ministration bill would be acceptable.) 

7. “Authorize the use of the comprehensive 
manpower training system as an economic 
stabilizer.” 

The President also stressed increased fiex- 
ibility in fitting people to training programs, 
so that individuals could receive the kind of 
training dictated by their needs, rather than 
be forced into a rigid framework of pro- 


Every one of these goals is achievable un- 
der the revised manpower bill, S. 2867. 

a. The bill consolidates manpower pro- 
grams under the Secretary of Labor. It would 
end the present confused situation under 
which these programs are authorized by two 
acts (MDTA and EQOA) and under which 
responsibility is split among three Federal 
agencies (Labor, HEW, OEO). But at the 
same time it preserves several of the cate- 
gorical manpower programs, 

b. The bill provides tremendous flexibility 
and permits focusing on local needs. The 
Secretary of Labor, who is given clear-cut 
responsibility, can choose the state or local 
unit of government best suited to planning 
and delivering manpower services. 

c. The bill decentralizes administration of 
manpower services by giving state and local 
units of general government the opportunity 
to plan and administer manpower programs, 
aided by councils of informed persons ap- 
pointed by the appropriate chief executive 
of state or local government. It enables 
state and local government to develop pro- 
fessional manpower staffs which are vital 
to carrying out effective manpower programs. 

d. The bill provides more equitable train- 
ing allowances, which the President re- 
quested. 

e. The bill strongly emphasizes upgrading, 
so that participants in manpower programs 
are not locked into dead end, entry level jobs. 

f. Far more than any other bill submitted 
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in this Congress, the revised bill, S. 3867, 
implements the President’s proposal that we 
“authorize the use of the comprehensive 
manpower training system as an economic 
stabilizer.” 

The bill would inaugurate a badly needed 
Public Service Employment program, so that 
the rapidly growing field of public service 
could absorb more of the graduates of man- 
power training programs or persons who “slip 
through" the employment opportunities in 
the private sector. For the first time, the 
Secretary of Labor and the state and local 
agencies administering manpower programs 
would have a powerful new tool to use in 
implementing manpower policies. They would 
have a source of actual jobs, as opposed to 
mere training opportunities, which they 
could administer in the most effective man- 
ner to fight poverty and unemployment and 
to stabilize the economy. 

Public Service Employment has been en- 
dorsed by the National League of Cities, the 
Conference of Mayors, AFL-CIO, Urban Co- 
alition, Urban League, many governors and 
a number of other organizations and wit- 
nesses before our committee. 

SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED EMPLOYMENT AND 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES Act or 1970 (S. 
3867) 

Section 1. Short title (p. 1 of comparative 

print) 

The Employment and Training Opportu- 
nities Act of 1970. 

Section 2. Authorized appropriations (p. 8) 
(a) Open-ended authorization for fiscal 

year 1971 and each succeeding year. 

(b) Appropriated funds not expended in 
one fiscal year would not be returned to the 
Treasury, but would be available in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 


Section 3. Advance funding (p.9) 
Authorizes advance funding. 
Section 4. Legal authority (p. 9) 


Requires that departmental interpretations 
of this bill in rules, guidelines, etc., be based 
directly on the legislation itself by requiring 
each such rule or regulation to include spe- 
cific statutory citations. (Same provision is 
in education legislation.) 


Section 5. Special limitation (p. 10) 


Language based on that in present MDTA, 
to prevent use of federal manpower programs 
to aid so called “runaway industries”, firms 
that leave higher wage areas for places where 
labor is cheaper. The language would also 
prohibit federal support for training pro- 
grams. in low wage industries where prior 
skill and training is not normally required. 


Section 6. Labor standards (p. 10) 


The “prevailing wage” provisions of the 
Davis-Bacon Act would be applicable to all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors in construction 
alteration, repair, etc., in connection with 
this act. 


Section 7. Definitions (p. 11) 
States include D.C., Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 
TITLE I—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
Section 101. Financial assistance (p. 12) 


Provides that the Secretary of Labor shall 
enter into arrangements with eligible appli- 
cants under the title to provide funds to 
public and private nonprofit agencies to 
create jobs for the unemployed and under- 
employed in the public service area. 

Section 102. Authorization (p. 12) 


In addition to authorizing special appro- 
priations of $1 billion annually for public 
service employment, requires that for fiscal 
year "71 not less than one-third and for 
fiscal year "72 not less than one-half of the 
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total sum appropriated for this Act shall be 
available for public service employment. This 
section would require, then, a substantial 
public service employment program even if 
no specific funds for public service employ- 
ment were appropriated. 


Section 103. Eligible applicants (p. 12) 


Eligible applicants shall be (1) States, 
counties, cities and other units of local gov- 
ernment (but not special purpose districts or 
units) who set up Public Service Employ- 
ment Councils, and (2) other public and 
nonprofit private agencies. 


Section 104. Public service employment 
councils (p. 13) 


(a) A unit of general government which 
wants to run a comprehensive public service 
employment program submits to the Secre- 
tary a plan for a Public Service Employment 
Council. The plan shall provide: 

(1) The Governor, mayor or other chief 
officer of the unit submitting the plan shall 
appoint the members and the chairman of 
the council. 

(2) Council shall include representatives 
of community action programs, public em- 
ployment service, education and training in- 
stitutions, business, labor, child care, edu- 
cation, environmental quality, health, rec- 
reation, other social service agencies, 

(3) Chairman appoints staff (so, in effect 
the staff in a city, would be responsible to 
the mayor). 

(4) Council shall prepare applications to 
DOL for public service employment funds. 

(5) Council must have plans for continu- 
ing surveys of public service needs in com- 
munity. 

(6) Detail manner in which community 
action programs will be involved in devel- 
opment of applications. 

(7) Set forth plans for evaluation of pro- 


(8) Describe area to be served. 

(b) The Secretary is directed to approve 
plans for public service employment coun- 
cil submitted by units of government if the 
proposed plan is consistent with the pur- 
poses of the title (including the requirement 
that programs of public service employment 
be “comprehensive’) and meets the require- 
ments of (a) above. 

(c) One percent of the total appropria- 
tions for the Act are allocated for Public 
Service Employment Council expenses. Cur- 
rent manpower activities covered by this 
legislation were budgeted at $1.6 billion in 
fiscal year 70. With the additional $1 billion 
for public service employment authorized 
by this legislation. This could mean about 
$26 million to fund council activities, allo- 
cating according to the same formula as the 
overall public service employment funds. 


Section 105. Applications (p. 15) 


(a) After the Secretary has approved plans 
submitted by governmental units providing 
for Public Service Employment Councils, that 
Council is responsible for developing appli- 
cations for funds out of annual appropria- 
tions, This section provides that the Secre- 
tary may provide funds only after his ap- 
proval of an application from an eligible ap- 
plicant, The application itself must contain a 
program to create jobs for unemployed and 
underemployed in public service fields in- 
cluding: health, public safety, education, 
recreation, streets, parks, municipal main- 
tenance, solid waste removal, pollution con- 
trol, housing and neighborhood improve- 
ment, rural development, conservation, beau- 
tification, 

(b) An application for Public Service Em- 
ployment funds must include— 

(1) Assurances that the applicant will 
carry out or supervise the activities and 
services for which funds are sought; 

(2) Description of area and target popula- 
tion; 

(3) Recruiting and training plan; 
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(4) Description of unmet public needs and 
their priority; 

(5) Description of jobs to be filled, work 
and skills to be acquired and approximate 
duration of assignments; 

(6) Pay planned for participants and com- 
parison. to prevailing; 

(7) Education, training and supportive 
services planned; 

(8) Planning and training of supervisory 
personnel; 

(9) Description of the role, and indication 
of the participation in the development and 
administration of the program of local pub- 
lic officials, area residents, representatives of 
private organizations. 

(c) An application or an amendment to 
it can be approved only if the Secretary de- 
termines that— 

(1) Application is consistent with this 
title; 

(2) Meets requirements of subsections (a) 
and (b) of sec. 105; 

(3) Local community action agency has 
had an opportunity to submit comments to 
the Secretary; 

(4) Application has been reviewed by a 
panel of independent manpower experts at 
the local level to assure that the job needs 
applied for are realistic; 

(5) Federal share of program not to ex- 
ceed 90% of cost, unless waived by the Sec- 
retary in extraordinary circumstances. 


Section 106. Allocation of funds (p. 18) 


80% of appropriations to be apportioned to 
state and local applicants on the following 
basis: Each would receive the same propor- 
tion of the 80% total funds available as its 
total number of unemployed, heads of low 
income families and unrelated low income 
persons bears to the total number of such 
persons in the nation. The remaining 20% of 
funds, and any allocations not used by the 
entitled applicants, may be allocated as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 


Section 107. Special conditions (p. 19) 


(a) No assistance may be given to any pro- 
gram unless the following provisions are 
met— 

(1) No participant may be employed on 
projects involving political or religious ac- 
tivities; 

(2) These must result in increased em- 
ployment opportunities and not lead to even 
part-time displacement of currently employ- 
ed workers, not result in the substitution of 
federal funds for other funds in financing 
& project; 

(3) Wages paid will be the highest of: (A) 
minimum wage, (B) state or local minimum 
wage, or (C) prevailing wage in the area; 

(4) To maximum feasible extent contribute 
to occupational development of participants; 

(5) Participants must be treated on a basis 
of equality with other workers in workman’s 
compensation, retirement, health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, etc; 

(6) Safe and healthful working conditions 
on site; 

(7) Each participant shall be advised of 
rights and benefits; 

(8) Workman’s compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation to be provided 
through ordinary channels or by self-insur- 
ance of the employer. 

(b) Contribute to the elimination of civil 
service regulations and other artificial bar- 
riers to the advancement of the disadvan- 
taged. 

(c) Secretary shall prescribe regulations to 
assure programs have internal administrative 
controls, accounting requirements, person- 
nel standards, evaluation procedures. 

Section 108. Emergency employment 
assistance (p. 22) 


(a) In addition to financial assistance 
under the regular Public Service Employ- 
ment program, local areas as defined by the 
Secretary with unemployment in excess of 
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45% would be eligible for additional 
amounts to be determined by the extent to 
which area unemployment exceeds 4.5%. 

(b) To carry out this provision the Secre- 
tary is empowered to transfer funds for im- 
mediate availability. When needed, the Pres- 
ident shall submit to Congress the estimated 
funds needed to satisfy fully all requests 
under this emergency section. 


TITLE II—COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER 
SERVICES 


Section 201. Secretary’s responsibilities 
(p. 27) 

The Secretary is responsible to carry out a 
program that will— 

(1) Refer promptly all qualified persons 
seeking work to suitable jobs; 

(2) Guarantee training and related sery- 
ices to all unemployed and poor; 

(3) Training and related services for those 
in correctional institutions; 

(4) Training and services to those who 
have just left or are about to leave the armed 
services; 

(5) Develop early warning and standby 
plans for major economic dislocations; 

(6) Expand upward mobility by promoting 
and encouraging adoption of employment 
practices that remove unreasonable barriers 
to employment; 

(7) Reduce youth unemployment through 
closer relations between vocational schools 
and businesses; 

(8) Upgrading programs for employed 
workers by public, nonprofit, and private em- 
ployers. 


Section 202. Use of funds (p. 28) 


Use of funds, include, but are not limited 
to the following services— 

(1) Basic education; 

(2) Outreach, counseling, testing, work 
evaluation and adjustment, work sampling, 
recruitment, placement, follow up; 

(3) Orientation, work discipline, and ac- 
climation; 

(4) Institutional and On-the-Job train- 
ing, including upgrading; 

(5) Supportive services including: health 
services, physical examinations, furnishing 
prosthetic devices, child care, bonding, resi- 
dential support, etc.; 

(6) Work experience including work of a 
socially useful nature for public and private 
nonprofit agencies in: health, public safety, 
education, recreation, parks, streets, munici- 
pal maintenance, housing and neighborhood 
improvement, conservation, rural develop- 
ment, beautification; 

(7) Neighborhood Youth Corps in school 
language, jobs for 9th-through-12th graders 
to help them remain in or return to school. 
Programs to be developed in cooperation with 
schools; 

(8) Help to the unemployed to relocate; 

(9) Job Development, including the use 
of job redesign; 

(10) JOBS type incentives to private and 
public employers including reimbursements 
for time employee not fully productive; 

(11) Training and technical assistance for 
agencies conducting programs; 

(12) Such other services as the Secretary 
deems necessary. 

Section 203. Eligible applicants (p. 33) 

(a) Secretary is authorized to contract 
with eligible applicants to carry out approved 
manpower programs. 

(b) Eligible applicants— 

(1) States, counties, cities and other units 
of local general government; 

(2) Other public and private agencies (not 
necessarily nonprofit) including community 
action agencies. 


Section 204. Prime sponsors (p. 39) 


(a) To become a prime sponsor a unit of 
general government must set up a Man- 
power Services Council with duties similar to 
those of the Public Service Employment 
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Council described in title I. (If so desired, 
the same Council could qualify for each 
title.) 

(1) Chief. executive shall appoint council 
members and chairman; 

(2) Membership shall include persons 
representative of: community action pro- 
grams, public employment service, public 
employment service, public educational 
agencies, community posts in secondary ed- 
ucational and training institutions, social 
service programs, including child care, 
health, vocational rehabilitation, welfare 
agencies, industrial development organiza- 
tions, apprenticeship programs, business, 
labor; 

(3) Chief executive appoints staff direc- 
tor; 

(4) Council shall prepare application for 
federal funds; 

(5) Council conducts surveys and analysis 
of manpower needs; 

(6) Assure community action agency in- 
volvement in planning and implementation; 

(7) Plans for evaluation of programs; 

(8) Describe area to be served. 

(b) Secretary shall approve proposals for 
Manpower Services Councils that he deter- 
mines are— 

(1) Consistent with purposes and meet re- 
quirements of section (a) above. No disap- 
proval without opportunity for a hearing 
on which an apepal to the Secretary may be 
based, 

(The Secretary would have to define the 
“consistent with the purposes” phrase in 
line with his responsibility to “carry out a 
program of comprehensive Manpower serv- 
ices” (sec. 201) .) 

(c) Community action agencies may be 
designated prime sponsor for an area if the 
government chooses not to submit a plan, 
or does not submit an approvable plan. 

(d) One percent of funds for the entire 
act shall be used to pay expenses of the 
council. (Note that this is addition to the 
one percent set-aside to pay expenses of the 
Public Service Employment councils. Coun- 
cil funds to be allocated on the same basis 
as Overall funds.) 

Section 205. applications (p. 46) 

(a) Applications, prepared by the Man- 
power Services Councils shall set forth— 

(1) Description of services funds are 
sought for; 

(2) All programs to be administered or 
supervised by applicant; 

(3) Arrangements with the public employ- 
ment service or any other public or private 
agency to be spelled out; 

(4) Description of area to be served, in- 
cluding demographic data (income and em- 
ployment) on those to be served. 

(b) Applications, and amendments, may 
be approved only if Secretary finds that— 

(1) Application is consistent with pur- 
poses of this title; 

(2) Meets requirements of section (a) 
above; 

(3) Community action agencies in area 
have had chance to comment; 

(4) States have an opportunity to submit 
comments on city and county plans; 

(5) Local governments comment on state 
plans; 

(6) Federal share not to exceed 90%, ex- 
cept in special circumstances. 

Section 206. Health, education, and welfare 
(p. 53) 

The Secretary of HEW must concur in 
DOL approval of programs relating to HEW 
programs including: health, education, child 
care, other supportive services, new careers 
and job restructing in HEW professions. 

Section 207. Allocation of funds (p. 54) 

80% of funds under this title to be dis- 
tributed in same proportion as the number 
of people in local area in— 
labor force 
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unemployed persons 

persons heading low-income families 
unrelated low-income persons 

bears to the total number of such persons in 
the nation. This formula reserves 20% of 
funds to be distributed at the discretion of 
the Secretary. The formula is the same as for 
Public Service Employment funds, except 
that it adds “labor force” to the factors. 


Section 208. Special conditions (p. 58) 


(a) Reasonable conditions of employment; 

(b) Health and safety standards estab- 
lished and maintained; 

(c) Workman's compensation for all par- 
ticipants; 

(d) No discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, national origin, sex, membership 
or lack of membership in any organization, 
political affiliation, beliefs; 

(e) Prohibition on political activity and 
construction, operation or maintenance of 
sectarian school or place of worship; 

(f) Prohibition of displacement of em- 
ployed workers, or substitution of federal 
funds; 

(g) Funds to be used to supplement, not 
supplant present non-federal expenditures 
for planning and administering programs; 

(h) Secretary authorized to require record 
keeping and regular reports. 

Section 209. Allowances and compensation 
(p. 60) 

(a) Provisions to assure that trainees 
would be paid at a rate that would equal the 
minimum wage, or 80% of prevailing wages 
for like work, whichever is higher. And sets 
two year limit on length of training pro- 
grams. 

(b) O'Hara bill language making trainees 
eligible for death and disabilities benefits as 
if federal employees. 


TITLE I1I—SPECIAL WORK TRAINING AND CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
Part A—General provisions 
Section 301. Equitable Distribution of 
Assistance (p. 68) 

Ratios of population, unemployment, fam- 
ily income to be considered by Secretary in 
establishing a distribution formula for 
categorical programs described in this title 
among the states. No more than 15% to be 
spent in any one State. 


Section 302. Limitations on Federal 
Assistance (p. 69) 

Federal share limited to 90%. Non-federal 
share can be in cash or in kind. Secretary 
may waive 10% requirement in special cases, 
But must establish by regulation objective 
criteria on which to base such judgments. 


Section 303. Administrative Regulations 
(p. 69) 

Secretary shall prescribe regulations for 
categorical programs regarding internal ad- 
ministrative controls, accounting require- 
ments, personnel standards, evaluation pro- 
cedures, availability of in-service training 
and technical assistance programs. 


Part B—New careers (p. 69) 


Taken from the New Careers language ap- 
proved by the Congress as part of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments in 1969. 

Part C—Upgrading programs 

Section 321. Program Authorized (p. 73) 

Secretary makes contracts with public or 
private employers under which they would 
provide education and training to prepare 
employees for better Jobs. 

Section 322. Requirement (p. 73) 

Funds available only upon bs fe eo Ap- 
plication must include assurances tha 

(1) Positions to be filled could oa be 
filled by presently unemployed and under- 
employed; 

(2) All employees to be upgraded must 
have been employed at least 6 months, and 
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be selected because of merit, ability and 
length of service; 

(3) Adequate training program; 

(4) Reasonable training period; 

(5) Safe facilities, adequate records pro- 
vided for; 

(6) Successful trainees will be employed 
by the employer running the program; 

(7) Program opens new entry level jobs in 
number equal to the number of trainees; 

(8) Trainees to receive reasonable com- 
pensation, in no case less than previous regu- 
lar wages. 

Part D—Opportunities industrialization 
centers 

Section 331. Program authorized (p. 75) 

Requires Secretary to make grants to “Op- 
portunities Industrialization Centers”—as 
developed by the Rev. Leon Sullivan first in 
Philadelphia and then in other major city 
poverty areas. Services authorized for sup- 
port include: recruitment, counseling, reme- 
diation, vocational training, job development, 
job placement. Adequate provision must be 
made to assure: 

(a) Area residents are involved in planning 
and operating the center; 

(b) The business community is consulted 
in development and operations. 

Priority shall be given to centers serving 
inner-city areas with substantial employ- 
ment problems. 


TITLE IV—SPECIAL YOUTH WORK AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


Part A—Job Corps (p. 76) 


Language taken from the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act as amended. 


Part B—Neighborhood youth. programs 
Section 451. Programs Authorized (p. 100) 


The Secretary shall provide through public 
and private agencies funds to carry out pro- 
grams— 

(1) (NYC In-school) employing 9th-12th 
grade age low-income students, either full 
or part time to enable them to go to school; 

(2) (NYC Out-of-school) employing low- 
income persons in work and training pro- 
grams to develop maximum potential in 
regular job market. 

(3) (NYC Summer) providing summer job 
and recreation opportunities. 


Section 452. Special Conditions (p. 101) 


(a) No funds unless Secretary finds— 

(1) No political or sectarian involvement; 

(2) No displacement of existing jobs, or 
substitution of federal funds in work that 
would ordinarily be contracted and paid for 
locally; 

(3) Reasonable rates of pay; 

(4) Program, as much as possible, helps 
participants get better jobs. 

(b) Among programs involving construc- 
tion, preference will be given to building or 
improving facilities to be used by the poor. 

(c) As much as possible, programs will help 
eliminate artificial barriers to jobs and ad- 
vancement (such as civil service or other job 
requirements) that are not related directly to 
job performance requirements. 

(d) As much as possible, other federal, and 
private resources shall be used in developing 
programs. 

(e) Prohibits Secretary from limiting in- 
school program and out-of-school Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps programs on basis of age 
as has been done by the Administration. 
Section 453. Program Participations (p. 103) 

Participants must be unemployed or low- 
income persons. The Secretary, with the So- 
cial Security Administrator, shall establish 
criteria for low income. 

Section 454. SRDE Regulations (p. 
1 

The Secretary shall prescribe regulations to 
assure that programs have: adequate inter- 
nal administrative controls, accounting re- 
quirements, personnel standards, evaluation 
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procedures, availability of in-service train- 
ing, technical assistance programs. 
Section 491. Existing Laws (p. 104) 

This section repeals the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962 and all of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act, ex- 
cept title I-D, the Special Impact program. 
Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act is re- 
named “Community Economic Develop- 
ment.” 


TITLE V—ENVIRONMENT IMPROVEMENT PROJ- 
ECTS 


Part A—General provisions 


Section 501. Equitable Distribution of Assist- 
ance (p. 107) 


Same provisions as for title IV categorical 
programs: that is, not more than 15% to any 
one State, funds to be distributed on the 
basis of criteria developed with population, 
unemployment and family income levels in 
mind. 


Section 502. Limitations on Federal 
Assistance (p, 108) 

(a) No funds unless Secretary finds— 

(1) No political or sectarian connections; 

(2) No displacement of existing workers, 
impairment of existing contracts, or substi- 
tution of Federal for other funds in work 
that would otherwise have been performed. 
A maintenance of effort provision; 

(3) Reasonable rates of pay. 

(b) Among programs that involve physical 
improvement priority will be given to facili- 
ties substantially for the use of the poor, 
urban and rural. 

(c) Projects shall provide, as much as pos- 
sible, for use of other federal programs and 
resources of the private sector. 


Part B—Mainstream (p. 110) 


Sections 511 and 512 are taken directly 
from the Economic Opportunity Act as 
amended. 


Part C—Community Environment Service 
(p. 111) 


Section 521. Program Authorized (p. 111) 

A Community Environment Service au- 
thorized. Funds to public and private non- 
profit agencies, especially to State, county 
and city governments for the establishment 
of Community Environment Service projects 
. . - providing full or part-time employment 
for persons to: restore environment of urban 
and rural areas, restore neighborhoods, plan, 
develop and maintain inner city parks and 
recreation areas and city facilities, work on 
roadside recreation projects, sanitation and 
clean-up projects, including solid waste re- 
moval. The use of volunteers from the com- 
munity in planning the action programs 
shall be encouraged. 


TITLE VI—INDIAN MANPOWER SERVICES 


Section 601. Statement of Findings and Pur- 
pose (p. 112) Congress finds— 

(a) Half Indian working age population 
chronically unemployed; 

(b) Indian reservation labor force un- 
trained, and unacclimated and unaccus- 
tomed to steady employment; 

(c) Compelling need for Indian training 
and employment program; 

(d) Best be administered at the national 
level. 


Section 602. Establishment of Office of Indian 
Manpower Services (p. 112) 


Office set up in Department of Labor. 

Section 603. Eligible Activities (p. 113) 

All programs under act authorized for 
reservations. 


Section 604. National Indian Manpower Ad- 
visory Committee (p. 113) 


The Secretary shall appoint such a com- 
mittee composed of men and women: rep- 
resenting Indian tribes and groups; other 
persons interested in Indian manpower 
problems. The committee shall meet at least 
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twice a year and make recommendations to 
the Secretary. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIEs, 
U.S. CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
DEAR CHAIRMAN NELSON: Please accept this 
statement on behalf of the United States 
Conference of Mayors and the National Lea- 
gue of Cities in regard to proposed manpower 
legislation pending before your committee. 
Joun J. GUNTHER, 
Conference of Mayors. 
PATRICK HEALY, 
National League of Cities. 
JUNE 1, 1970. 


STATEMENT 


The U.S. Conference of Mayors and the 
National League of Cities has repeatedly sup- 
ported manpower development and training 
programs which enable all our citizens to be 
trained and placed in meaningful jobs. 

In Chicago at the 1968 Annual Conference 
of the U.S, Conference of Mayors, a resolu- 
tion was passed which called for Congress (1) 
to enact a public service employment pro- 
gram to provide at least one million public 
service jobs for needed social services and (2) 
to provide funds to implement improved 
local coordination of all manpower programs. 

In Pittsburgh at the 1969 Annual Confer- 
ence, the U.S. Conference of Mayors again 
urged Congress to place top priority on the 
enactment of a substantial public service 
employment program. Also, at the 1969 An- 
nual Conference the urgent need for the co- 
ordination of local manpower programs was 
stressed. Asserting that the city itself is in 
the best position to determine its needs, to 
evaluate its social and economic resources, 
and to set priorities, plan, and man- 
power programs which can have maximum 
effectiveness for its unemployed and under- 
employed, the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
resolved the following: 

(a) The U.S. Department of Labor should 
make manpower funds available directly to 
the cities for the planning, evaluation, co- 
ordination, and administration of manpower 
programs; 

(b) The mayor should be given authority 
to coordinate all local manpower programs. 

The National Municipal Policy of 1970 of 
the National League of Cities as adopted by 
the 46th Annual Congress of Cities in San 
Diego in December of 1969 states: 

“The Federal Government should ... uti- 
lize direct federal-loca] relationships, in the 
administration of all grants-in-aid. Federal 
financing should be available directly to the 
general units of local government and not 
channeled exclusively through the states.” 
It goes on to say: “We oppose outright ‘pro- 
grammatic block grants’ to the states which 
turn city program discretion over to uncer- 
tain state response. We equally oppose Con- 
gressional or executive agency actions which 
attempt to use the grant-in-aid system to 
manipulate state and local government rela- 
tions and internal organizations.” 

As to public service employment, the NLC 
1970 National Municipal Policy states: “In 
most central cities, the unmet need of local 
government to provide greatly increased serv- 
ices and the continuing dangerously high 
level of unemployment (even during pro- 
longed periods of prosperity) constitutes per- 
suasive evidence for federal support of a pub- 
lic service employment program.” 

Since the June 1969 Annual Conference of 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors and the De- 
cember 1969 Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional League of Cities, both the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the National League 
of Cities are encouraged by the current trend 
in recent proposals that emphasize the urgent 
need for mayors to assume a leading role in 
coordinating manpower programs at the local 
level. USCM and NLC are equally encouraged 
that public service employment is Included 
in pending proposals. 
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However, if we are to have legislation which 
will successfully meet the unemployment 
needs and provide the needed services to our 
citizens, the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
the National League of Cities urges the Sen- 
ate to provide language which clearly assures 
the following: 

The Mayor of the city carrying the major 
manpower burden will be the prime sponsor 
of local manpower programs or have the 
authority to designate such a local sponsor; 

The prime sponsor must be the direct re- 
cipient of federal manpower funds and have 
the authority to plan and coordinate all local 
manpower programs; 

Designed to reach high densities of unem- 
ployment in localities, a clear and guaranteed 
formula for allocation of funds to local units 
of government based on local needs must be 
developed; 

A national long range program of federally 
funded local public service employment con- 
sisting of one million permanent jobs must 
be developed which allows jobs to be created 
and upgraded on the basis of locally deter- 
mined priorities. This program is essential in 
enabling local government to meets its re- 
sponsibility of providing adequate services to 
people and offer meaningful jobs to its under- 
employed and unemployed citizens. 

As to the President’s Manpower Training 
Act there are several features in the bill 
which do not coincide with the manpower 
policy of the U.S. Conference of Mayors and 
the National League of Cities. The absence 
of direct funding to the cities is one. The 
absence of public service employment lan- 
guage is a serious deficiency—especially at 
this time when the general unemployment 
rate for the entire country is rising. 

Other issues raised by the language of the 
Manpower Training Act fall into five (5) 
categories: (1) Designation of the program 
area, (2) Designation of the prime sponsor, 
(3) Formula for allocation of funds and (4) 
Planning monies and advisory bodies, (5) 
Presumptive deliveries of service. 


I. Designation of the program area— 


A. Sec. 102(a)(2) contains the language 
“...in any standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area or other area or areas which the Secre- 
tary deems appropriate.” In effect, this lan- 
guage gives the Secretary of Labor absolute 
discretion in the designation of program 
areas. Mayors must have input or must be 
given consideration in determining the local 
program area if the manpower programs are 
to be successfully implemented to meet the 
local unemployment needs and if the services 
are to be provided to our citizens in an effi- 
cient manner. In addition, Sec. 102(a) where 
it reads “, .. in accordance with such regu- 
lations as he (Sec.) may prescribe . . ."" makes 
it possible that the allowable negotiations to 
the SMSA as the presumptive program area 
would be basically defined through these 
regulations and that the right to appeal of 
the major would therefore be circumscribed 
because the governor had in fact acted in 
accordance with the regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary. It is apparent that the lan- 
guage of this section is extremely broad and 
subject to multiple interpretations. There 
is a danger that without greater clarity of 
legislative intent there will be gerrymander- 
ing of the program area. 

B. The presumptive program area is the 
SMSA. However, the SMSA presents many 
problems, particularly for central city 
mayors. As Stanley Ruttenberg pointed out 
in his testimony before the House Select 
Subcommittee on Labor, it is not practical to 
base manpower planning and administra- 
tion on a metropolitan framework that does 
not exist. In addition, the SMSA brings into 
play all the social, political, and economic 
tensions and disparities that. exist between 
the central city and the suburbs. Further- 
more, the SMSA as the program area may 
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result in a dilution of the funds available to 
support the intensity of needs within the 
central city. 


II. Designation of the local prime spon- 
sor— 

A. Sec. 102(a)(2) sets forth language pro- 
viding for the designation by the Governor 
of local prime sponsors in designated pro- 
gram areas. The Governor may make his 
selection from among the units of local gen- 
eral government within the area. There is 
no language anywhere that specifies that the 
Mayor is to be the prime sponsor. Further- 
more, it reads, “In designating a prime spon- 
sor for an area, the Governor shall consider 
the distribution of population, work force, 
and disadvantaged persons within the area.” 
It should be noted that the criteria of un- 
employment is omitted. By using popula- 
tion and work force as criteria, added weight 
is given the Governor’s selection of a unit 
of government other than the central city. 

B. Sec. 102(a)(2) also provides for an al- 
ternative method of selecting local prime 
sponsors: “that if a unit or units of local 
general government representing 75 per cen- 
tum of the population of an area, deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations which 
the Secretary shall prescribe, concur as to 
the nomination of any other public body 
or private agency or organization as a prime 
sponsor, the prime sponsor so nominated 
shall be designated by the Governor.” In 
only 2 of the 50 largest SMSA’s does the 
central city have 75% or more of the popula- 
tion. Thus, assuming that the SMSA is the 
designated program area, in only a few in- 
stances could the central city mayor be as- 
sured of being designated the local prime 
sponsor. Here again, the importance of the 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
would be of paramount importance in deter- 
mining the proportion of the local popula- 
tion represented by different heads of local 
government. 

Obviously, the issues or designation of local 
program areas and local prime sponsors over- 
lap greatly. In both, primary authority exists 
with the Secretary of Labor and the Gover- 
nor. Mayors do not really come into the act 
until they may appeal directly to the Sec- 
retary decisions that have been made and 
incorporated in the State plan. Even though, 
in approving the State plan, Sec. 102/a) (2) 
reads that the Secretary shall consult “with 
the Governor.” The Mayor, as you can see, 
comes into the act only at the last and even 
at this his bargaining position is likely to 
be weak. 


III. Formula for the allocation of funds— 


A. Sec. 601(a) provides that funds will be 
apportioned to the states on the basis of 
“. ,. the number of individuals in the labor 
force, the number of unemployed and the 
estimated number of disadvantaged individu- 
als... .” A passthrough of funds to desig- 
nated program areas “... shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary in accordance with 
the proportion which (1) the number of 
persons within the labor force and (2) the 
estimated number of disadvantaged individ- 
uals within such area bears respectively to the 
number of all persons within the labor force 
and all disadvantaged individuals within the 
State.” The discrepancy between the appor- 
tionment criteria for the states and for the 
local program areas should be emphasized: 
the criteria for the local area once again 
omits the number of unemployed individuals. 

Another Key issue in the allocation of funds 
is what formula will the Department of Labor 
use to arrive at the “estimated number of 
disadvantaged individuals. . . .” In addition, 
there is again the possibility that funds al- 
located to the program area (SMSA) might 
be required, through regulations issued by 
the Secretary, to be expanded equally 
throughout the SMSA, thereby ignoring the 
intensity and urgency of central city needs. 
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IV. Planning monies and advisory bodies— 


A. Sec. 105 authorizes the Secretary to 
make planning grants available to the 
States. There are no guarantees that Mayors 
will receive a portion of these planning 
monies. 

B. Sec. 104(a)(3) provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State manpower planning 
council which shall be responsible for de- 
veloping the State plan. Membership shall 
include persons representative of state man- 
power agencies, typical client groups, the 
general public, and “local public and private 
nonprofit manpower, training, and employ- 
ment programs including prime sponsors and 
local comprehensive area manpower plan- 
ning agencies.” Membership is not man- 
dated to central city mayors. The “local” 
representatives should be appointed by the 
mayor, not the governor. 

C. Sec, 104(a)(3) also gives the governor 
the veto power over area plans prepared by 
prime sponsors: “The Governor shall be re- 
sponsible for revising such plans and plans 
of service or portions thereof, to assure that 
they are complementary and that the allo- 
cation of resources provided within the man- 
power programs and program components of 
the plan or plans of service best meet the 
state and area needs.” Once again, the only 
safeguards for the local prime sponsor 
(mayor) is the right to appeal decisions of 
the governor directly to the Secretary of 
Labor. However, this right to appeal does not 
come into effect until the governor has al- 
ready exercised his veto power. The issue is, 
then, to what degree is there political visi- 
bility in a safeguard system dependent upon 
the relationship of the governor and the 
Secretary of Labor. Should the governor be 
able to veto, amend, or revise local plans? 
We think a comment by the governor on 
the local plan is appropriate but we cannot 
support the governors amending, revising, or 
vetoing the mayors’ local plans. 


V. Presumptive deliveries of service— 


Sec. 102(a) (1) also provides that, “In car- 
rying out programs assisted under this Act, 
the agency shall be required to the fullest 
extent possible to utilize those services and 
facilities not financed under this Act, which 
are available from Federal, state and local 
agencies. Where services and facilities fi- 
nanced under other authority are not avail- 
able without reimbursement, the compre- 
hensive manpower agency shall be required 
to the fullest extent possible to purchase 
the use of facilities and services from Fed- 
eral, state and local agencies where available 
at reasonable costs.” 

This “purchase of service” language is one 
of the controversial issues in the bill, as it 
has been interpreted to mean that the State 
Employment Service is to be the presumptive 
supplier of manpower services. Community 
Action Agencies have vigorously challenged 
this feature of the bill and point to the tradi- 
tional insensitivity of the ES to minority 
group needs. Many mayors have also ex- 
pressed their doubts about the capacity of 
the Employment Service. The Mayors should 
have the option to decide on who should be 
the suppliers of service. 

As to S. 3867, the Employment and Train- 
ing Opportunities Act of 1970, the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors and the National League 
of Cities are both very encouraged over the 
language which would authorize appropria- 
tions of $1 billion annually for a public 
service employment program and which 
would require in any event at least 14 of the 
total manpower appropriations for a public 
service employment program. We, as pointed 
out in the history of our policy above, have 
long supported the public service employ- 
ment concept and the mayors throughout 
the country will support it. 

As to direct funding and the mayors being 
designated as prime sponsors for manpower 
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programs within the cities, S. 3867, Sec. 103, 
states that eligible applicants can be cities 
but other units of government and other 
public and private nonprofit agencies are 
also eligible applicants. We were encouraged 
by the introductory remarks of the author of 
the bill, Senator Gaylord Nelson, in which 
he said: “. . . It is the intent of the legis- 
lation that the Secretary not designate the 
State government as prime sponsor for all 
manpower operations in a State. ... It is our 
expectation that in large cities local govern~ 
ments will become manpower prime spon- 
sors. The States would then assume the role 
of prime sponsors for smaller towns and rural 
areas.” 

We urge the Committee to strengthen 5S. 
8867 so that local governments would be 
prime sponsors of the manpower programs as 
Senator Nelson mentioned in introducing the 
bill. 

In referring to the Manpower Training Act 
of 1969, the Administration bill, Senator 
Nelson pointed out that the bill proposes 
that each state set up manpower agencies 
built around the employment service. Sen- 
ator Nelson went on to say that he and the 
co-sponsors of S. 3867 feel that this approach 
is too rigid and that they believe that “local 
prime sponsors must be free to choose what 
subcontractors seem most able to carry out 
the program in their specific locality.” We 
concur in this view and would hope that the 
members of the Committee work toward in- 
cluding language which would give the local 
prime sponsors the freedom to choose those 
subcontractors that have proven most ef- 
fective. 

While we note that S. 3867 does require 
the Secretary to carry out several special 
emphasis programs that have existed in the 
past, the bill does not earmark funds for 
those programs. The only earmarking is for 
the public service employment title. we 
strongly feel that the final manpower bill 
should not be so earmarked as to deprive 
the mayors of the country the flexibility 
they need in designing and coordinating the 
manpower programs within their areas. 

Again, the United States Conference of 
Mayors and the National League of Cities 
support your efforts in the passage of legis- 
lation which will give thè mayors a leading 
role in coordinating manpower programs at 
the local level and will provide public serv- 
ice employment for our citizens. On behalf 
of the mayors throughout our country, we 
appreciate the opportunity to state their 
views on such an important area of concern 
before your Committee. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, this bill 
is currently being marked up in an ex- 
ecutive session of the Employment and 
Manpower Subcommittee. The bill in the 
form that it is going into the Recorp ob- 
viously will be modified and changed 
during the deliberations of the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, but there 
have been many requests for informa- 
tion about what the pending proposal 
contains, and that is the reason for sub- 
mitting it for the RECORD. 


WASTE NOT, WANT NOT 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, of in- 
creasing concern to every citizen are the 
hundreds of thousands of abandoned 
cars, buses, and trucks that clutter and 
tarnish our landscape. 

With the advent of important changes 
in the making of steel, scrap has lost its 
value in the form of old cars. 

Hollis M. Dole, Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, recently disclosed some new 
techniques which hold great promise for 
converting these unsightly worn out 
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autos into useful products by salvaging 
the metal. 

I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement, published in the Phoenix 
Quarterly, Institute of Scrap Iron and 
Steel, Inc., volume 27, No. 1, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


ABANDONED AUTOS; RESOURCE OUT OF PLACE 
(By Hollis H. Dole) 


The automobile is the basis for over 800,- 
000 businesses—one out of every six in the 
United States. These businesses employ 
nearly 14 million of our people. 

In 1968 there were more than 100 million 
registered vehicles in the country. They 
traveled over one trillion miles and con- 
sumed 90 billion gallons of gasoline. 

The Federal excise tax paid by owners and 
operators of motor vehicles in 1968 amounted 
to $6 billion. 

Sixty per cent of all rubber, 20 per cent of 
all steel, 10 per cent of all aluminum, over 
7 per cent of the copper, 13 per cent of the 
nickel, 35 per cent of the zinc, and over 50 
per cent of the lead consumed in the United 
States is for automotive use. And every one 
of these materials is one for which our na- 
tional need is growing. 

At the same time, the rate of which cars 
are scrapped—about seven million passen- 
ger cars last year and over one million trucks 
and buses—has reached a point that the 
esthetic problem of unsightly graveyards and 
abandoned, rusty hulks is increasingly a 
matter of public concern, 

Although discarded auto hulks constitute 
only a small fraction of the waste disposal 
problem in terms of tonnage, they are higher 
in metal values than most waste materials. 
They offer a tremendous incentive for the 
33,000 auto wrecking yards and 1,800 scrap 
processors currently operating across the 
country. With the aid of these excellent fa- 
cilities, the problem can and must be 
solved. 

CURRENT RESEARCH 


The Bureau of Mines currently is actively 
engaged in research on converting old auto- 
mobiles to metals suitable for recycling to 
industry. 

Just recently the Bureau published a re- 
port which describes the results of research 
on the dismantling of junked automobiles 
to produce high-quality scrap. All compo- 
nents of 15 scrap automobiles procured from 
wrecking yards, scrap processors and insur- 
ance salvage firms—these were cars that were 
manufactured between the period of 1945 
and 1965—were dismantled, separated into 
various components, and analyzed, From the 
information obtained it was determined 
that a representative junked automobile 
weighing 3,600 pounds could be expected 
to yield approximately 2,500 pounds of steel, 
500 pounds of cast iron, 32 pounds of copper, 
54 pounds of zinc, 51 pounds of aluminum, 
and 20 pounds of lead. The remaining 400 
pounds consisted of nonmetallics. 

These are all yaluable materials, and our 
requirements for them are constantly 
growing. 3 

The Bureau had time and motion studies 
made, and it was found that a typical ve- 
hicle could be economically burned in a 
smokeless incinerator and handled, disman- 
tied, and the shell could be baled into a 
high-quality bundle containing less than 0.1 
per cent copper. A cost evaluation study 
showed that such an operation could pro- 
vide an annual rate of return on investment 
of about 20 per cent. 


SMOKELESS INCINERATOR 


The smokeless incinerator is also a Bureau 
of Mines development, and it makes avail- 
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able to the scrap processing industry a low- 
cost way to avoid air pollution caused by 
open air burning of scrapped cars. 

Developed by Bureau engineers in a co- 
operative effort with the Wasatch Metal and 
Salvage Company of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
it is a relatively inexpensive item, and it 
can efficiently process all of the junked cars 
from a metropolitan area with a popula- 
tion of around 300,000 people. 

Preliminary testing has been successfully 
completed, and further testing already is 
under way to obtain precise information on 
optimum operating costs. 

The principal attraction of the new incin- 
erator is its construction cost of only $22,- 
000. This is roughly one-tenth the cost of 
smokeless models now commercially avail- 
able. 

We are confident that it will stimulate 
interest among scrap processors whose open- 
air burning practices are being increasingly 
restricted. 

Capable of processing 50 cars every eight 
hours, the new incinerator can burn two 
cars at a time, utilizing an after-burner to 
eliminate smoke and fumes. Combustion 
gases are then vented to the atmosphere 
through a 54-foot stack. The effluents meet 
or exceed most clean air standards. 

Once burned, the junked automobile can 
be processed in the usual manner for its 
metal values and the scrap sorted, baled or 
bundled. 

OTHER PROJECTS 


Bureau laboratories also are working on 
the problem of grading the nonmetallic, 
nonferrous rejects from shredding opera- 
tions which are being generated currently 
at the rate of about one million tons an- 
nually. Aluminum, copper, zinc and lead 
constitute about 60 per cent of this reject. 

For the most part, these valuable nonfer- 
rous metals are being wasted because no 
practical method has been devised to sep- 
arate and recover them. 

Recently the Bureau developed an air sep- 
aration method which will yield a rich con- 
centrate of metallic constituents from this 
residue. The concentrate, which is 84 per 
cent metal, contains 97 per cent of the non- 
ferrous content of the residue. 

The process is not perfected yet, but there 
is every indication that its efficiency can be 
improved through additional research. 

Meanwhile, our researchers have developed 
a method that can be used to recover cop- 
per from starters, generators, armatures, and 
similar high-copper automotive components. 
This process looks very much like the solu- 
tion to a troublesome and time-consuming 
problem for scrap processors. 

In it, scrap material to be stripped of cop- 
per is dipped in a molten salt—calcium chlo- 
ride—and agitated briefly. The bath does not 
affect the iron and steel scrap but quickly 
melts the copper even in small holes and 
crevices. The copper collects in the bottom 
of the vessel and can be easily drained off. 
About 99 percent of the copper can be re- 
claimed in this manner. 

The process is economical since the salt is 
cheap and can be re-used. 


DISPOSING OF OLD TIRES 


Another research project project is the 
Bureau's recently developed process for dis- 
posing of old tires. Some 100 million of them 
are now being discarded every year. Strung 
out tread to tread, they would circle the 
earth twice at the Equator. 

But the problem is they aren’t strung out. 
They are piled in heaps of trash and junk- 
yards across the country, or worse, they are 
burned in the open, adding their volatile 
contents to an already polluted atmosphere. 

In cooperative work on an idea originally 
conceived by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
bureau researchers have been obtaining sur- 
prisingly large quantities of valuable chem- 
icals, oils, gas, and tar from old tires by de- 
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structive distillation techniques or, if you 
wish, carbonization in a heated reactor. 

As much as 140 gallons of oil and 1,500 
cubic feet of gas comparable in heating value 
to natural gas have been recovered from one 
ton of tires. 

These are only a few of the examples of the 
ways in which technology can be applied to 
solve our solid waste problem and convert 
these so-called wastes into worthwhile re- 
sources. 

Where technology has polluted, technology 
can purify. Our national eyesores can indeed 
become national interests. 

Junked cars must never be looked upon 
merely as eyesores to be concealed or burned. 
From the national viewpoint, these vehicles 
are a major source of raw material, a re- 
source out of place. 

Automotive scrap is now generated at a 
rate that if totally utilized can provide in- 
dustry with over ten million tons of ferrous 
and and one-half million tons of nonferrous 
metals annually, with every indication that 
this rate will increase. 

This is a growing resource for a country and 
a people that will need it more and more. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT—FACT OR 
FABLE? 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 made explicit pol- 
icy for the Government of the United 
States a commitment that every man 
and woman able and willing to work 
should have a job at a decent wage. 
According to the 1946 law, the Govern- 
ment would promote and provide the 
conditions conducive to economic growth 
and health. 

But saying is not doing. We have never 
really fully implemented our commit- 
ment to the principles embodied in the 
1946 act, and the Nixon administration, 
I am sorry to say, has specifically and 
pointedly turned its back on full employ- 
ment. Administration spokesmen have 
been quite frank in discussing trade-off 
of jobs in a play for price stability, for 
inflation control. It has not worked, ex- 
cept in the wrong way—increasing job- 
lessness but with rising prices. 

Just a few days ago, Mr. Herbert Stein, 
a member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, told the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that the jobless rate would stay 
near its present level of 5 percent—that 
is something over 4 million people who 
want to work and cannot. Mr. Stein went 
on to say that now is not the time for a 
full employment effort. I gather that he 
follows the Nixon line of bleeding the 
economy white in order to restore its 
health. Well, Mr. President, a 5-percent 
jobless rate is too high. But, given the 
Nixonomic formula and attitude, I doubt 
that unemployment can be held down 
even to its present 5-percent level which 
is, of course, much too high. In fact, 
others have estimated that unemploy- 
ment may reach 6 percent before the 
snow flies. 

We can hardly take comfort from pro- 
jections of the Nixon administration, 
since many such around-the-corner pre- 
dictions have thus far been shown to be 
completely lacking in validity. Just a few 
months ago, for instance, administra- 
tion spokesmen were advancing 4.3 per- 
cent as the average rate of unemploy- 
ment for the current calendar year. 

Mr. Andrew F. Brimmer, a member of 
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the Federal Reserve Board, made head- 
lines on the weekend of June 21 when he 
predicted a possible unemployment rate 
of 5.5 percent for the last half of this 
year. And he expressed doubts that even 
this high rate of unemployment would 
restore price stability by the end of the 
year. 

Promoting loss of jobs is surely the 
poorest way to control inflation, but, thus 
far, this appears to be the pattern of 
1970. Unemployment has steadily risen 
and, as I have said, will likely go higher. 
Meanwhile, inflation continues to mount. 
Should unemployment at current and 
higher levels continue for an extended 
period of time, real stagnation will oc- 
cur—a, depression will be upon us. Infia- 
tion will be slowed, maybe even halted, 
but at what a price. This price is un- 
acceptable. 

Some speak glibly and sometimes care- 
lessly of unemployment. Many seem en- 
grossed in aggregates, utterly neglecting 
the human side of the problem. The Wall 
Street Journal last week ran an article 
on unemployment and purchasing power. 
This article emphasized that the “public 
may be holding back on spending” but it 
“has the money.” The main point to the 
writer of this article seemed to be that— 

This year’s unemployment thus far has 
made no appreciable dent, nationwide, in the 
American public’s buying power. In the ag- 
gregate there is potential purchasing power. 


But what about that wage earner and 
his family with no job and no money 
coming in for groceries and house rent? 
The human, individual aspects of unem- 
ployment concern me deeply. 

I can think of a few more helpless and 
hopeless predicaments to be in than to 
be without a job, and with a family to 
support, Since December, 600,000 men, 
not to mention women and younger peo- 
ple, have been added to the already siz- 
able number of jobless, many of them 
with families. And the hardest hit re- 
cently have been the highly skilled. 

Today our unemployment is at a level 
last approached in February 1965. When 
President Kennedy took office in 1961, 
the unemployment rate was 6.6 percent, 
but it was brought down to 3.3 percent 
by the time President Nixon assumed 
office last year. At present rates and with 
present trends, we may again hit the Re- 
publican 6.6-percent mark by 1972, or 
even sooner. I surely hope not. 

Under Presidents Kennedy and John- 
son, various initiatives were undertaken 
to put people to work and to train those 
not able to perform useful work. Such 
programs as Accelerated Public Works, 
for example, were implemented in such 
a way as not only to provide jobs di- 
rectly, but to create conditions conducive 
to further job formation, particularly in 
areas of high unemployment and sparse 
economic activity. Of course, the war in 
Vietnam played a part in reducing un- 
employment below 4 percent, But surely 
we can mobilize our resources and man- 
power for creative as well as for destruc- 
tive ends. I refuse to accept as fact the 
idea that prosperity can occur only un- 
der war’s stress. 

But today, even with a sizable, albeit 
unwanted, war on our hands, we see 
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unemployment climbing to a most un- 
acceptable level. 

What does 5-percent unemployment 
mean to our Nation, to our society? 

To begin with, it represents a loss of 
$45 billion each year in goods and sery- 
ices—production which we could surely 
use to advantage. This volume of pro- 
duction could provide 214 million badly 
needed housing units. It represents 30 
times what the Federal Government 
spends on higher education, and 20 times 
the Federal expenditure in elementary 
and secondary education. This is much, 
much more than is required to wipe out 
poverty by direct means—by paying over 
to the poor enough cash to bring them 
up to, or above, the poverty line. 

And what does large-scale unemploy- 
ment mean to the national psychology? 
Although our present situation is in no 
way comparable to the ghastly days of 
the 1930’s before Roosevelt, I hope the 
time will never come when we will com- 
pletely forget the scars left on the na- 
tional psyche by that dreadful depres- 
sion. I know what widespread unemploy- 
ment can do to the national will, to the 
country’s character. I was commissioner 
of labor for the State of Tennessee dur- 
ing a part of that sad time. 

And what of the individuals most di- 
rectly affected—the worker and his fam- 
ily? In our industrial society, to what 
agency can one turn when there is no 
work, no paycheck? As an unmarried 
youngster, I could return to my father’s 
farm where there were chores to do, food 
to eat and a feather bed for sleeping. But 
this kind of haven is available to fewer 
and fewer. 

We have long since moved beyond the 
point where the family could act as a 
bulwark against hard times. A short gen- 
eration or two ago, many still had access 
to the family farm. And if the job in 
Detroit, Chicago, or Akron played out, 
we could always drift back to the family 
farm, whether it was rich bottom land 
or poor hillside, whether it was operated 
by a parent or some other relative, and 
atleast find bed and board. 

The family today is too fragmented 
for this. We have, for the most part, lost 
those close ties to our native villages 
and homesteads. 

True, this rural mentality still shapes 
some of our political thinking. Some tend 
to cling nostalgically to the illusion that 
the family can protect us against unem- 
ployment, against old age’s slowdown, 
against crippling disease’s incapacitating 
blow. But, whether we like it or not, we 
have as a nation irreversibly moved into 
the era of a highly industrialized society 
where there is no traditional haven for 
the aged or infirm, or for the unem- 
ployed. Moreover, the high cost of living 
makes it difficult to “lay up for the rainy 
day.” And unemployment is surely a 
“rainy day” for most people. 

For this reason, we have revolution- 
ized our concept of charity and security. 
We hear talk now of a guaranteed an- 
nual income. We already have, although 
imperfectly, a social security program 
and medicare. And we have unemploy- 
ment compensation to provide a very 
thin and most temporary cushion against 
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job loss, This is all to the good so far 
as it goes. 

But do any of these things, or all of 
them together, really take the place of 
that independence which comes with a 
steady job? Can these programs replace 
that sense of accomplishment associated 
with the performance of useful work? 
What can replace meaningful and satis- 
fying job performance? 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment must set the stage and provide the 
conditions for full employment. No ma- 
ture individual should be denied the 
right to contribute to his society in the 
form of useful work. 

Recently I addressed the Senate on 
the inflation which is now plaguing us, 
and the absence of appropriate action by 
the Nixon administration to combat it. I 
have advanced positive proposals to deal 
with inflation without the stultifying tac- 
tics now being followed, which can only 
result in stagnation and further loss of 
production and employment. I have 
spoken about fiscal and monetary policy, 
and tax policy. I have questioned the 
policies and the inaction of President 
Nixon. 

On June 17, the President addressed 
the Nation on the state of the economy. 
He sought to reassure the jittery, par- 
ticularly those who have money in the 
stock market. I am sorry to say the Pres- 
ident did not really come to grips with 
our economic problems. He has attempted 
only to soothe, placate, and propagan- 
dize. 

What we need to do now, insofar as 
unemployment is concerned, is to move 
toward job creation. And, under today’s 


circumstances, this should be relatively 
easy. We need but satisfy the demand al- 
ready evident in housing, public facili- 


ties construction, and environmental 
control. Current stagnation comes from 
Government action, which can be re- 
versed. The Government, itself, is apply- 
ing the economic brakes. These should 
be relaxed. 

Incidentally, there is another facet of 
this current unemployment which differs 
from past patterns. Most of those cur- 
rently becoming unemployed are already 
highly skilled and easily transferable to 
other jobs. They do not need extensive 
retraining to become able to contribute 
to society and to their families. The prob- 
lem, then, so far as these newly unem- 
ployed are concerned, is much more 
readily solved than would be the case had 
these people no marketable skills. Of 
course, the longer these slack times con- 
tinue, the worse will this problem be- 
come, as the more highly skilled push 
the less skilled out of jobs. The ripple ef- 
fect becomes more noticeable with the 
passage of time. 

There is, however, Mr. President, one 
area where high unemployment among 
the relatively unskilled is showing up. 
There is now a rather severe job loss 
showing up in textile and shoe manufac- 
turing plants. This is a subject much on 
my mind, my constituents and my col- 
leagues. And some of this unemployment 
can be directly attributed to excessive 
imports. I mentioned this subject last 
week in connection with tax policy. I 
wish now to approach this from a slightly 
different angle. 
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Following the end of World War II, we 
set about building up our friends, and 
some we hoped would become our friends, 
abroad. Generously, we poured billions 
of dollars overseas—some $130 billion, in 
fact. We built up Japanese and Euro- 
pean industrial capacity and capability. 

As I am glad we did. By and large, this 
has been to our advantage. But what do 
we face today—right now? We find our 
former, and still ostensible, friends busily 
taking over our own markets in textiles 
and shoes. And, at the same time, our 
own producers are denied access to for- 
eign markets, by a rash of barriers, gen- 
erally of the nontariff, hidden, some- 
times subtle but more often blatant, 
types. 

Now, what are we supposed to do? 
With rising unemployment and economic 
dislocations here at home, we will no 
longer “grin and bear it.” I have sup- 
ported reciprocal trade, fathered by a 
great Tennessean, Cordell Hull. I still 
support it. Even so, like our Constitution, 
it must be changed now and then to meet 
changed conditions. It has almost ceased 
to be reciprocal in some respects because 
of actions which other nations have 
taken and other actions which we have 
not taken. We must demand return to 
reciprocity. The new wine of cut-throat 
nationalism abroad, unless checked, will 
break the old bottles reciprocal trade 
built on trust and mutual interest. 

Mr. President, I hope we will not be 
forced to impose a unilateral and rigid 
quota system on imports. I hope our 
trading partners will be sensible enough 
to help us avoid this, for in this way all 
would lose. Nevertheless the United 
States alone cannot remain open at all 
her economic pores. 

But short of rigid and wholesale quo- 
tas, there is much we can do to correct 
our imbalances. Last week, I referred to 
faulty tax laws—our own tax laws— 
which lend encouragement to the move- 
ment of factories and jobs overseas. I 
want now to refer to an action taken, 
I am sorry to say during a Democratic 
administration, which must be undone. I 
refer specifically to the Canadiun auto- 
motive agreement. Perhaps this is illus- 
trative of other laws and agreements we 
should reexamine. 

Senators may recall the fight which I, 
and a very few others, put up in a vain 
effort to defeat the Automotive Trade 
Act of 1965. Under the fantastic agree- 
ment implemented by that act, we have 
allowed the importation of automotive 
products into this country from Canada 
under terms which have spelled disaster 
for a segment of our U.S. parts manufac- 
turers and for many workers in our auto- 
mobile plants. Thousands of our people 
have been thrown out of work as a result. 

When this legislation was debated in 
the Senate, I pointed out the probable 
consequences. But the big automobile 
companies wanted it, and although, as I 
have said, this rape was accomplished 
under President Johnson, I think the 
fault was bipartisan. The Senate vote 
found 95 percent of Republicans sup- 
porting the improvident agreement en- 
tered into by President Johnson—only 
one Republican Senator actually voted 
against, and one was paired against. 

At the time, it was pointed out that 
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not only were we opening the floodgates 
to Canadian production of American- 
type automobiles, but we were also en- 
couraging Japanese and European pro- 
ducers to set up assembly plants in Can- 
ada for non-American-type cars. These 
non-American-type automobiles may 
flood the U.S. market through Canada. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
for June 15, 1970, makes interesting read- 
ing in this regard, and I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

As I understand this article, the Ca- 
nadian Renault company now plans to 
assemble some cars in Canada, and ship 
others directly from factories in France, 
all of which will come into the United 
States under the stupidly generous terms 
of the Canadian agreement. 

Mr. President, I have already intro- 
duced a bill, S. 2527, to repeal the Auto- 
motive Trade Act of 1965. I shall insist 
with all the vigor at my command that 
the terms of this bill be added to any 
legislation imposing import quotas on 
any commodities. It is time we recognized 
and defined the national interest in this 
area. 

Mr. President, I want to see jobs pro- 
vided for our people. I want to see a 
healthy, expanding economy. I call on 
President Nixon to begin to busy himself 
to accomplish this. 

Last week I introduced some bills 
which I felt would be helpful in bringing 
about a better balance to our economy. I 
want now to bring up one more. 

As I said in the beginning, it is a duty 
of a modern government to see to it that 
all citizens are given an opportunity to 
perform useful work. There will be times 
when the private sector, even with Goy- 
ernment encouragement and help, may 
not be able to supply the jobs required. At 
such times, it seems to me incumbent on 
government to step in and become the 
employer. And it is not at all necessary 
to resort to WPA-type leaf raking. 

The 1946 Employment Act sometimes 
called the Full Employment Act, ought to 
provide exactly for that—full employ- 
ment. To that end, I now send to the desk 
and introduce a bill to amend that act 
which will clarify the Government’s role. 
This bill I shall now introduce simply 
provides that the Government shall be- 
come the employer of last resort, should 
efforts in the private sector falter. I think 
a modern government owes this to its 
citizens. A job is better, in so many ways, 
than a hand-out. 

I hope we may all continue to work on 
this problem of achieving balance be- 
tween full employment and inflation con- 
trol, We can work this out if we really 
have the will to do so. 

I ask unanimous consent that two arti- 
cles from the Wall Street Journal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
June 29, 1970] 
JosLess RATE COULD HIT 5.6 PERCENT, NIXON 

AIDE Says; Some DOUBTFUL ON SECOND 

HALF UPTURN 


WasHnıncron.—Further doubts have been 
raised about halting the recent rapid rise in 
unemployment anytime soon and also for 
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the prospects of a second half economic 
upturn, 

Labor Secretary-designate Hodgson said 
that unemployment may rise from 5% last 
month to as high as 5.6% before it starts 
declining, and Milton Friedman, a noted 
University of Chicago economist, suggested 
the rate could even reach 6% this year. 

Separately, the Commerce Department’s 
index of “le "economic indicators 
dropped 0.8% last month to 147.3% of the 
1963 average from an upward-revised 148.5% 
a month earlier. The leading indicators, 
which often foreshadow broad economic 
movements, rose a slim 0.1% in April (see 
chart on page one). 

In an interview with United Press Inter- 
national, Mr. Hodgson declined to predict 
when the rise in unemployment might ter- 
minate, but his estimate that the rate could 
reach 5.6% marked the first public admis- 
sion by a member of the Nixon Administra- 
tion that the jobless rate could climb that 
high. 

Asked on the National Broadcasting Co. 
“Meet the Press” TV interview program, how 
high unemployment might go, Mr. Friedman 
said, “My guess is 6% is about the maximum 
rate you'd likely see in this episode,” adding 
he hoped “it won't go as high as that.” 

Some Administration economists, who are 
becoming increasingly skeptical of any sec- 
ond half upturn, point to the “leading” 
indicators as further evidence of the unlike- 
lihood of any strong surge this year. 


FOUR INDICATORS FELL 


Four of the eight indicators fell last 
month, while the other four rose, Declines 
were registered by the average work week of 
manufacturing workers, plant contracts and 
orders, industrial-materials prices and the 
average price of 500 common stocks. In- 
creases were reported for new durable goods 
orders, new building permits, the price to 
unit labor cost ratio among manufacturers 
and the average weekly initial claims for 
state unemployment insurance. These job- 
less claims actually fell, but are treated 
inversely in the index. 

Analysts further note that President Nixon 
made no mention of any upturn in his eco- 
nomic address on June 17; previously, this 
had been an almost standard line in most 
Administration talks on the economy. But 
Mr. Friedman said he still believes there will 
be an upturn “sometime in the second half.” 

The University of Chicago economist also 
said the U.S. has experienced “a relatively 
mild recession,” but that a “really severe” 
downturn has been avoided. 

Separately, Paul W, McCracken, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, told a 
group of insurance officials that the current 
period “in terms of severity is between the 
1966-67 adjustment and the 1960-61 reces- 
sion, but closer to the former than the 
latter.” 


RATE OF INCREASES STOP CLIMBING 


Mr. McCracken and Mr. Friedman also 
claimed that the pace of inflation is subsid- 
ing and will continue to do so. Both said 
that the rate of price increases has stopped 
climbing recently. 

Separately, high Administration officials 
disclosed that Hendrik S. Houthakker, a 
member of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, will direct the “inflation alert” to spot- 
light particular wage and price increases. 
Plans for this after-the-fact alert were an- 
nounced by President Nixon in his economic 
address. 

On the Columbia Broadcasting System 
Inc.'s “Face the Nation,” Sen. Proxmire (D., 
Wis.) of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Committee criticized the “inflation alert” as 
a “quarter-way” step that is “not nearly 
enough.” He reiterated a frequent Demo- 
cratic call for President Nixon to impose 
wage and price guidelines. 

On another front, the recently appointed 
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Presidential Commission on Financial Struc- 
ture and Regulation held its first meeting in 
Washington on Saturday. The commission 
decided to establish an office in Seattle, 
Wash., the home of its chairman, Reed C. 
Hunt, and an administrative office in 
Washington. 

Also, Allen R. Rule, a New York attorney, 
was appointed special assistant to the chair- 
man and will function much as a staff direc- 
tor in the next few months. Mr. Rule is a 
member of the New York law firm of Mudge, 
Rose, Guthrie and Alexander, which is Presi- 
dent Nixon’s former firm. 


FORM STUDY GROUPS 


At a press briefing, Mr. Hunt said the com- 
mission organized four study groups “to 
formulate recommendations for long-range 
improvements.” The groups will study the 
“functional specialization’ of financial in- 
stitutions; the regulation of interest rates 
on deposits; deposit imsurance, and the 
“problems” of the mortgage market and resi- 
dential construction. 

Initially, at least, Mr. Hunt said the com- 
mission will rely almost entirely on reports 
and studies from the Federal regulatory agen- 
cies, inlcuding the Federal Reserve Board, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. 

Five additional members named to the 
commission were Atherton Bean, chairman 
of the executive committee of International 
Multifoods Corp., Minneapolis; Morgan G. 
Earnest, of Earnest Homes Inc., New Orleans; 
William D. Grant, president of Businessmen’s 
Assurance Co., Kansas City; Edward H, Ma- 
lone, vice president of General Electric Co., 
New York and Ezra Solomon, professor of 
finance at Stanford University. 

Mr. Hunt said 18 of the 20-member com- 
mission attended Saturday’s meeting with 
Mr. Bean and Lane Kirkland, secretary- 
treasurer of the AFL-CIO, the only absen- 
tees. The next meeting will be held in New 
York sometime in August, he said. 

RENAULT MULLS EXPORT TO THE UNITED STATES 
OF CARS ASSEMBLED IN CANADA 


(Company first must increase Canadian 
content of models it produces near Montreal.) 


MONTREAL.—Pierre le Godec, vice president 
and general manager of Renault Canada Ltd., 
said the company is considering exporting 
Canadian-assembled cars to the U.S., but first 
must increase the Canadian content of mod- 
els it produces at nearby St. Bruno. 

“We are looking for Canadian suppliers to 
help us increase our Canadian content,” he 
said at a reception marking Canadian pro- 
duction of a new Renault model. 

“We now have between 30% and 35% 
Canadian content in our cars, depending on 
the model. However, in order to qualify for 
tariff benefits under the Canada-U.S. auto 
pact, we must bring this level up to 50%,” 
he added. 

Mr. le Godec said Renault Canada could 
export cars to the U.S. under the provisions 
of the auto agreement by adding about $75 
of Canadian parts to each car. 

While $75 is about equal to the duty Re- 
nault currently pays on cars sold in the U.S., 
Mr. le Godec said the company would benefit 
from the increased Canadian content be- 
cause it could import models not produced 
here through the U.S. under terms of the 
auto pact. 

Societe de Montage Automobile, which as- 
sembles the Renault models in St. Bruno, 
doesn’t produce all the models made by the 
parent company in France. 

Mr. le Godec said it would be cheaper to 
ship complete cars from Le Harve to Canada 
by way of New York rather than starting to 
assemble them here. 

He said the company would like to have 
some engine components made in Canada, 
but the high cost of tooling makes this diffi- 
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cult at the present time because of short 
production runs. 

“However with the large American market, 
we could expand production enough to amor- 
tize tooling costs,” he added. 

Mr. le Godec said the Canadian assembly 
plant currently has a daily production capac- 
ity of 42 cars, but “it could turn out 70 cars” 
with one work turn. 


WASHINGTON WORKSHOPS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, for 
the third summer in a row, the Wash- 
ington workshops program is bringing 
high school students from around our 
country to Washington to study the 
operations of the US. Congress. I was 
pleased to address the first session of 
this year’s program and was pleased to 
receive a resolution signed by over 100 
participants and staff members express- 
ing their enthusiasm for this program 
and their appreciation of the efforts of 
Mr. Leo S. Tonkin, seminar director. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


We, the participants of the first session, 
third summer of the Washington Workshops 
(“the Congress of the United States Semi- 
nar”) would like to take this opportunity 
to express our appreciation to Mr. Leo S. 
Tonkin for offering us this unique educa- 
tional experience. 

Mr. Tonkin, as Seminar Director and 
Chairman of the Washington Workshops 
Foundation (a private, non-profit educa- 
tional association) has received the admira- 
tion of both students and staff as a result 
of his commitment, dedication, involve- 
ment and unfailing generosity to the Work- 
shops. He has worked not only on an 
administrative level but has given his time 
to us in debate and discussion both on 
campus and on Capitol Hill. 

From the first “Congress of the United 
States Seminar” in 1965 at the Heights Study 
Center, to the establishment of the Wash- 
ington Workshops Foundation in 1968, Mr. 
Tonkin has brought together over 2,000 stu- 
dents from diverse backgrounds and every 
area of the nation to share their thoughts 
and hopes with fellow students, instructors, 
members of Congress, and other concerned 
Americans. 

Due to his immeasurable contribution to 
the program, Mr. Tonkin has received the 
lasting admiration of the students, and we 
feel this should be acknowledged. We would 
also like to extend our special thanks to the 
co-administrators, Mr. Paul George and Miss 
Sharon Seivers. 


ALL U.S. TROOPS ARE OUT OF 
CAMBODIA 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a head- 
line in today’s Washington Star reads: 
“U.S. Finishes Cambodia Pullout.” 

When President Nixon announced the 
operation against the Communist sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia, he promised that 
all American combat forces would be 
withdrawn from that country by July 1. 

He repeated that promise several 
times—and now the promise has been 
kept 1 day ahead of time, according to 
an Associated Press dispatch from 
Saigon, 
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The dispatch says: 

The last American combat troops in Cam- 
bodia returned to South Vietnam this after- 
noon, in effect completing the U.S. with- 
drawal one day ahead of President Nixon’s 
deadline. 


The dispatch added: 

Still in Cambodia, but scheduled to leave 
by midnight tomorrow (and that this mid- 
night tonight, our time) were a small num- 
ber of advisers to some of the 39,000 South 
Vietnamese troops remaining there. 


If those who have doubted, criticized, 
and lamented the President’s decision 
continue to question the success of the 
operation, I have here the latest—and I 
suppose the last—summary of results of 
the Cambodian sanctuary operation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the summary be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

Mr. President, this summary and the 
news dispatch indicating that all Ameri- 
can combat forces are out of Cambodia, 
leave one question: 

What is the need for the Cooper- 
Church amendment? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Individual weapons... 
Crew-served weapons. 
Bunkers/structures destroyed 


Machinegun rounds 
Rifle rounds. 


Total small arms ammunition 
(machinegun and rifle 


( 
(includes satchel charges). 
Antiaircraft rounds. 


Rice d. 
Sie saostha: 


Radios 
season pug (pounds)... 


Note: Figures do not include 70 tons of assorted ammunition. 
1 Field adjustment. 
2 Unchanged, 


A NEW PROGRAM FOR LATIN 
AMERICAN AID 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, during 
his many fruitful years in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, Ernest Gruening’s contributions in- 
cluded that of providing us insight into 
the problems of American aid to coun- 
tries of Latin America. A report of the 
Gruening subcommittee on our aid pro- 
gram in Chile provides an extremely use- 
ful description of the snares and delu- 
sions besetting the administration of our 
military and economic assistance pro- 
grams in Latin America. 

In a letter published in the June issue 
of the Atlantic magazine, Senator Gruen- 
ing discusses not only what has gone 
wrong but what should be done. At one 
point in the letter he states: 

The solution is not to reduce the amount 
of aid, but to channel it differently, derive 
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it from different authorities, and place the 
responsibility where it belongs—on the re- 
cipient country. 


My friend and distinguished former 
colleague points out quite correctly that 
the greatest lack in Latin America is 
technical know-how and this is just the 
staple that the United States has in 
ample supply. But the financing, he con- 
tinues: 


Should not come directly from the United 
States but from international, multilateral 
agencies, the World Bank, the Inter-American 
Bank, and so on, and be freed from the cur- 
rent stigma of being designed to promote the 
sale of U.S. goods, It should also carry the 
lowest possible interest rates. 


Mr. President, there are other good 
suggestions in the Gruening letter and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Sm: In “The Lowering Hemisphere” in 
the January Atlantic, Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., exposes the relative failure of the United 
States aid program in Latin America, opti- 
mistically launched by President Kennedy 
under the title of Alliance for Progress. Mr. 
Schlesinger rightly assigns blame to both 
Latin and North Americans. His article pre- 
sents a series of unexceptionable and per- 
spicacious comments with which I feel no 
knowledgeable student of Latin America and 
of our performance there can disagree. But 
he offers no solution other than his general- 
ized concluding hope that the United States 
will respond to Latin American aspirations 
with intelligence and generosity. Though 
Mr. Schlesinger proposes no specific reme- 
dy, many of his shrewd observations im- 
plicitly furnish the basis for one, viz., 

“Latin America cannot be saved in Wash- 
ington. It can only be saved in Latin Amer- 
ica... . Too often the United States becomes 
the great alibi—the permanent excuse for 
the failure of the Latin nations to do what 
they can, should, and must do for them- 
selves.” 

And he lists, correctly, a great number of 
vital actions which “only Latin Americans 
can take.” 

So let us save Latin America in Latin 
America and remove the alibi. 

The first studies in depth of our aid 
programs in Latin America made by the 
Senate Government Operations Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures 
recorded anything but success in relation 
to the amounts expended. The conclusions 
of the study of Chile by that subcommittee 
in 1966 are confirmed by a similar case 
study of Colombia in 1969 by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Cultural 
differences between North Americans and 
Latin Americans, those accenting the 
stresses of a giver-recipient relationship, 
were factors in these predominantly unsuc- 
cessful bureaucratic undertakings. These 
two countries’ AID programs were meticu- 
lously and objectively examined in depth 
because they presented at the time the 
most promising of all the Latin American 
countries. Both were among the largest re- 
cipients of U.S. funds. Both had the most 
favorable political and cultural backgrounds. 
Both were to be, hopefully, showcases. Yet 
these two well-documented reports are es- 
sentially chronicles of failure. The picture 
was much darker in other less advantaged 
beneficiaries of United States aid. 

The solution is not to reduce the amount 
of aid, but to channel it differently, derive 
it from different authorities, and place the 
responsibility where it belongs—on the re- 
ċipient country. 
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What most Latin American countries lack 
and what the United States can supply is 
technical know-how. Far more of the funds 
should be expended for that purpose. Hith- 
erto it has been a relatively small part. 
Scholarships should send Latin Americans 
to MIT, to Caltech, to the Harvard or Whar- 
ton Schools of Business Administration, to 
other specialized institutions, or as interns 
to the industries and activities here that 
the Latin American countries desire to es- 
tablish there. In addition, experts in a given 
field should be sent, if requested, to Latin 
America to provide the neded expertise on 
a given project. But the programs should 
originate in Latin America and be determined 
by Latin Americans. 

The financing should not come directly 
from the United States but from interna- 
tional, multilateral agencies, the World Bank, 
the Inter-American Bank, and so on, and 
be freed from the current stigma of be- 
ing designed to promote the sale of U.S. 
goods, It should also carry the lowest pos- 
sible interest rates. 

The policy of joint ownership, with the 
Latin Americans in each country owning 51 
percent of the stock in any corporate enter- 
prise even if predominantly financed by 
American capital, has worked well in Mex- 
ico, to the advantage of both American and 
Mexican stockholders. It should become ac- 
cepted practice. Expropriations of United 
States-owned properties and the resulting 
tensions would be eliminated. 

Such changes in programming and author- 
ity would vest the responsibility in the 
Latin Americans. It does not mean, and 
should not mean, less participation by the 
United States, but a participation less con- 
ducive to friction and failure. 

Two other changes are desirable. We should 
eliminate our bloated and needless military 
missions. They are largely paid vacation jun- 
kets for those who serve in them. Our mil- 
itary aid, moreover, has been misused re- 
peatedly to overturn democratically elected 
and public-spirited regimes. The funds thus 
economized would be used for economic and 
social programs. 

As Schlesinger points out, the Latin Amer- 
ican population is multiplying faster than 
any in the world, and, as that most enlight- 
ened of Latin American statesmen, Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, former President of Colom- 
bia, has pointed out, no progress can be made 
unless it is checked. Indeed there would be 
regress. The breakthrough in public opinion 
and official attitudes on the subject of pop- 
ulation control is so recent in our own glass 
house that we can scarcely throw stones 
southward. But family-planning groups now 
exist in every Latin American country, and 
they should be aided by U.S. funds. 

Let us grant that the record in some Latin 
American countries for honest, enlightened 
self-government leaves much to be desired. 
With few exceptions the history of the Ibero- 
American nations has been an alternation of 
chaos, dictatorships, and occasional demo- 
cratic regimes, The oligarchies stubbornly 
and effectively resist efforts to diminish 
ther predatory status quo. But as Schlesinger 
makes so clear, the change can come only 
from the Latin Americans. Indeed, United 
States influence, despite pious pronounce- 
ments, has by and large favored the vested 
interests south of the border. Under the 
proposed shift of authority and responsibility 
to the Latin Americans, some funds will be 
misused and wasted, but so have they been 
under the present system. Self-govern- 
ment, self-help gain as they are given a 
fair chance. The change is worth trying. 

The Latin Americans, now pretty well dis- 
illusioned, and understandably so, with our 
AID p , would, I feel, welcome the 
change if they were convinced of its sincerity 
and that it implied no diminished interest 
on the part of the United States. United by 
a new overall sense of responsibility for 
their foreign-aided programs, they should be 
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able to organize and present a solidarized 
front to secure more favorable treatment in 
the matter of tariffs and import quotas, es- 
pecially for the products that are common 
to more than one country, as many are, and 
where their grievances have been legitimate. 
From the standpoint of U.S. interest their 
improved economies resulting from the suc- 
cess of such efforts would be beneficial to our 
export trade, although the freedom from 
American pressures incidental to receiving 
our aid would promote the importation of 
products from other countries. We should 
prepare ourselves, in the interest of im- 
proyed hemispheric relations, to accept such 
competition. 

I can only conceive of such a program of 
self-help and of a kind of autonomy and 
responsibility in decision-making to have 
valuable spiritual concomitants for Latin 
America and a renascence of good feeling in 
which the United States can share. The re- 
birth of good neighborliness is needed, as 
Nelson Rockfeller discovered. 

(Former) SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING, 
Democrat, Alaska, 
Washington, D.C. 


HIGHER EDUCATION—JOB WELL 
DONE BY SENATE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, now 
that the Senate has completed action on 
H.R. 16916, the education appropriations 
bill, I would like to commend the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
for their action in increasing the funds 
for the title II programs of the Higher 
Education Act which are so valuable to 
academic libraries. The bill passed by 
the Senate last week contains $20,750,- 
000 for part A, college library resources; 
$8,250,000 for part B, library training; 
and $7,500,000 for part C, the Library of 
Congress shared cataloging program. 
These figures represent a more realistic 
appropriation for academic library sup- 
port and library science training than 
the amounts the House approved when 
that body acted on H.R. 16916 in April. 

It is regrettable that the amounts for 
the three parts of this title were not spec- 
ified in H.R. 16916. When the fiscal 1970 
appropriations were being considered 
by the Senate, I attempted to have the 
funds for these and other programs ear- 
marked in order to save them from the 
sweeping cuts which the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare was au- 
thorized to make. Unfortunately, the at- 
tempt was only partially successful; con- 
sequently, HEA title II funds were cut 
by far more than the 15-percent limita- 
tion placed on reductions in individual 
program funds specified in the bill. In 
fact, they suffered a 50-percent cut. I 
hope that in subsequent education appro- 
priations bills it will be possible to spell 
out exactly how the title IIT money is to 
be apportioned among the three parts. 
In the meantime, however, I am pleased 
to see that my colleagues on the Appro- 
priations Committee are so well aware of 
the importance of these library programs 
that they have restored the appropria- 
tions to a more reasonable level. 

With so many issues and problems 
crying out for attention and solution, it 
is more crucial than ever that our college 
students, and those who teach them, 
have rapid access to the latest discov- 
eries and developments in all fields. 

The cost of all aspects of education 
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has increased tremendously in the last 
few years. The budgets for library sup- 
port in institutions of higher education 
are not adequate—not through lack of 
commitment to the essentiality of the li- 
brary, but as a result of the difficulty 
most colleges and universities face in 
adequately supporting their and 
equally pressing activities without out- 
side help. 

According to recent statistics, com- 
munity colleges are being established at 
the rate of almost one a week. Last fall 
more students enrolled as freshmen in 
the community colleges of the Nation 
than in the 4-year colleges. Each of 
these students needs access to college li- 
brary materials—relevant and up to 
date—if he is to succeed in his studies. 

The librarian in one of these new 
community colleges faces the challenge 
of creating a library, or learning re- 
source center, within 6 months to a year. 
This involves determining the goals of 
the institutional LRC, hiring personnel, 
training them, and in consort with the 
faculty and administration, developing 
the basic collection. It is critical to cor- 
relate the goals of the learning center 
with those of the institution. Hence, any 
future changes in the curriculum will 
alter the scope and collection of the 
library. 

Grants under title II-A of the Higher 
Education Act have helped to provide 
materials at the proper reading level and 
in sufficient quantity to support the 
varied program of the college. Part A of 
title II of the present Higher Education 
Act authorizes grants to colleges of both 
the 2-year and 4-year variety. The 
statute authorizes basic grants, which 
must be matched, dollar-for-dollar, by 
the college, and it also authorizes sup- 
plemental and special purpose grants to 
enable those institutions in greatest need 
to purchase library materials. 

Parts A and C of HEA title II repre- 
sent an important attempt by the Fed- 
eral Government to insure that academic 
libraries in both established institutions 
and new colleges can maintain, or ac- 
quire, a collection which can properly 
support the educational program. 

Part B of this title aids not only our 
academic libraries, but every other type 
as well, through its training and re- 
search provisions. With new develop- 
ments almost every day in the field of 
information science and documentation, 
it is imperative that extensive training 
and research be done in order to keep 
our librarians informed, so that they can 
provide the most efficient and effective 
service possible. These Federal programs 
under the Higher Education Act will help 
accomplish that end. 

As research enables librarians to adopt 
new technological methods, the role of 
training additional professional person- 
nel to accept and apply the new tech- 
nology will become increasingly impor- 
tant. The funds we appropriate to carry 
on the library training and research pro- 
grams under title II-B will help to keep 
us moving toward our goal of educational 
excellence and library service to meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

I also want to commend the Appro- 
priations Committee for its action in 
restoring funds for title VI of the Higher 
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Education Act to the 1969 level. This en- 
ables colleges to purchase materials for 
laboratories, for audiovisual equipment, 
films, and records. It makes the differ- 
ence between effective teaching or mere- 
ly simulating. While this title was elimi- 
nated entirely in the House bill, I should 
like to point out that this program has 
been extremely effective over the years in 
enabling universities and colleges to 
modernize their laboratories and teach- 
ing equipment. 

It is a matching program, and the 
modest amounts available in previous 
years have been well administered at 
both the local and Federal levels. While 
many of our larger universities may not 
feel the loss of these funds to any great 
extent, the amounts allotted for pur- 
chases under this program have been of 
great importance to the Nation’s small 
colleges, which are hard pressed to pro- 
vide the quality type of instruction to- 
day’s students demand. 

I should further like to say that this is 
a program which does not appear divis- 
ible. The $14.5 million when spread over 
several hundred schools does not leave a 
large amount for any single institution. 
If the total were further reduced, it 
might make it impossible for some small 
schools to apply for grants. The costs 
of the administrative and paper work in- 
volved would outweigh the money re- 
ceived. 

I want to commend all of the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee that dealt with this bill and especially 
the chairman, Senator MacNuson, and 
Senator Corton, the ranking minority 
member. There are education programs 
that I believe are deserving of increased 
funding and I am particularly disap- 
pointed that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the full Senate decided 
against an appropriation for the pay- 
ment of entitlements for public housing 
children under the impact aid program. 
Nevertheless, I believe that, in general, 
the subcommittee did an outstanding job 
in difficult circumstances. They worked 
diligently so that this bill could proceed 
as rapidly as possible and had the bill 
ready for floor action more than a month 
before the time it finally came up on 
the Senate floor. While I fully under- 
stand the circumstances that prevented 
earlier consideration of the bill, I believe 
it should be recognized that the Appro- 
priations Committee was in no way re- 
sponsible for the delay, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, on 
Friday, when the Senate considered 
H.R. 17868, the District of Columbia 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1971, I was 
unfortunately detained elsewhere in the 
Capitol and was unable to be in the 
Chamber for the brief discussion of the 
bill. 

At this time, therefore, I wish to thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) and the entire Committee on Ap- 
propriations for bringing the bill before 
the Senate and securing its passage with 
such dispatch. This achievement is espe- 
cially noteworthy since the committee 
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was forced to act under severe con- 
straints. The absence of new revenue au- 
thorization, either for operating expend- 
itures or for capital outlays, gave us 
very few choices, allowed virtually no 
leeway, and forced us to defer many in- 
creases and new programs which are very 
meritorious indeed. 

I am very much pleased that, despite 
this pinch, the Senate did amend H.R. 
17868 to include funds for two projects 
which are of particular interest to the 
entire Metropolitan Washington area. 

The first is the construction of the sub- 
way, or Metro system, for which an ap- 
propriation of $34,178,000 was approved 
by the Senate. The Metro system will be 
a real economic lifeline not only for the 
central city, but for the entire region. 
I beileve it is so important that its con- 
struction should not be further delayed 
or made contingent upon any other 
projects. 

The second project of particular con- 
cern to me is the improvement of the 
District of Columbia sewage treatment 
plant at Blue Plains, for which $15.6 
million was included in the Senate ver- 
sion of H.R. 17868. This project’s objec- 
tive goes beyond full secondary treat- 
ment to a high level of advanced waste 
treatment. It is essential if the District 
is ever going to meet its own water qual- 
ity standards and if the Potomac River 
at Washington is ever going to be cleaned 
up. 

In this connection, I am glad to report 
that, after a frustrating period of delays 
and failures of communications substan- 
tial progress is now being made in work- 
ing out the details of Blue Plains im- 
provement. For example, all of the juris- 
dictions involved—the District of Colum- 
bia, the State of Maryland, the Washing- 
ton Suburban Sanitary Commission, and 
the Department of the Interior—ap- 
peared last Thursday at a hearing of the 
Senate District of Columbia Committee 
and at that time endorsed in concept a 
“pay-as-you-go” approach to this proj- 
ect, under which capital costs will be al- 
located among the users of Blue Plains, 
and each will commit itself to pay its 
share when needed. This approach will 
greatly reduce the initial capital outlay 
required from District of Columbia 
funds. 

Also at that hearing, the non-Federal 
agencies involved agreed to review new 
reports of two firms of consulting en- 
gineers and to meet again on July 10. 
At that time they will be prepared to 
reach firm agreement on whether or not 
to expand Blue Plains to provide short- 
term assistance for the Maryland subur- 
ban areas; precisely what advanced 
technology to employ in upgrading the 
plant; and exactly how costs are to be 
allocated. They will then proceed to pre- 
sent their combined plan to the Interior 
Department without further delay. 

Let me emphasize that if the WSSC 
and the State of Maryland decide to sup- 
port the expansion of Blue Plains, they 
voluntarily agreed and will be expected 
to bear the cost of construction to serve 
their needs. Under the “pay-as-you-go” 
approach, local District of Columbia ap- 
propriations will be used to improve serv- 
ice to District of Columbia residents. 
These improvements are overdue, and 
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approval of the $15.6 million in this bill 
is necessary to insure that this work can 
go forward this year. 

Again, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for producing a sound 
and workable appropriations bill despite 
the revenue pinch which currently exists. 
As a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, I intend to do 
everything I can to secure the prompt 
passage of the necessary authorization 
bills for the forthcoming year, so that 
District of Columbia appropriations for 
the year can be raised to more satisfac- 
tory levels. 


NEW NEEDS FOR THE ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in an ad- 
dress on June 19 to the American Sym- 
phony Orchestras League, at Denver, 
entitled “The Political Power of the 
Arts,” Amyas Ames, Chairman of the 
Board of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, has outlined what he terms 
as “six steps to a new phase in American 
life” to meet the growing crisis in our 
culture. The indexes of this crisis are in- 
creasingly apparent—deficits threaten- 
ing the very existence of symphony 
orchestras, arts institutions curtailing 
their services to the community, and 
teaching programs being eliminated, 
among others. 

It will be recalled that the British Arts 
Council was created and first given life 
during the darkest days of World War 
I, when London was under almost 
nightly siege. The British truly recog- 
nized that at a time of national stress, 
cultural value become vital means to 
build higher national morale. This is a 
valuable and is apertinent lesson for our 
times. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Ames’ address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE POLITICAL POWER OF THE ARTS— (SIX 
STEPS TO A NEW PHASE IN AMERICAN LIFE) 
We can see the signs of crisis in our cul- 

ture—great orchestras dying; festivals can- 
celled; our cities unable to pay for the public 
service of their arts institutions; art and 
music programs in schools being eliminated; 
teachers of art and music being let go; com- 
munity activities—where whole families cele- 
brate the arts together—cancelled. We hear 
the persistent doubt expressed by young and 
old that something is wrong with our spirit. 
These are serious, troubling symptoms—seen 
all across this country. But treating symp- 
toms is not to cure. We need to identify the 
disease, to understand the nature of the 
problem before we can solve it. 

Archibald MacLeish has said: “The true 
definition of a civilized society, whether 
primitive or technologically advanced, is a 
society which understands the place of the 
arts; which knows that the arts are not 
decorations at the fringes of life, or objects 
collected in museums, or exhibited in thea- 
ters and concert halls or published in books, 
but activities essential to humanity because 
it is through the arts and only through the 
arts that what is human in humanity is con- 
ceived ... life without the presentness of 
art would be life lived in ignorance of itself 
and therefore half a life or less.” 

With this beautifully expressed truth in 
mind, listen to what is happening in 
America: 

Across the country inflation is knocking 
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holes in school budgets and the first activity 
to be cut is the art program. The lights of 
the performing arts are going dim every- 
where—in our great cities, in our schools, in 
our local communities, where, through the 
ages, man has celebrated the arts—old 
young, men, women, city and country dwell- 
ers. This is happening not because of inten- 
tional policy—but for lack of attention. 
Other priorities and rising costs stifle music, 
drama and our community activities in the 
arts, and we are reduced to “half a life or 
less.” As we have congregated in larger and 
larger cities, and have, of necessity, turned 
the education of children over to separate 
institutions, we have increasingly treated the 
teaching of culture, of art and music, as a 
frill. We have forgotten our heritage. The 
symptoms indicate a cancerous anemia kill- 
ing all artistic life. That is our problem: 
what is the solution? 

The solution is to do in the 1970's for the 
arts what we did in the last decade for tech- 
nology or as we did several generations ago to 
introduce new immigrants to the American 
way—we must turn to the schools. We must 
do what we did in 1957 when we woke up 
one morning to find a Russian satellite cir- 
cling the globe. We must do as we always do 
when we require trained persons to fill our 
needs. 

But when we turn to the schools what do 
we find? We find that the “Arts am” 
takes a back seat to almost everything else. 
Far too many students complete their entire 
education without any meaningful exposure 
to the arts or understanding or the esthetic 
components of their environment. I am told 
that nationally as high as 80 or 90 per cent 
of high school graduates have had no courses 
in art or music at all. 

Let me quote Mark Schubart, Director of 
Education at Lincoln Center and Manager of 
the Lincoln Center Student Program, which 
brings performing arts to a million children 
in the public schools in and around New York. 
Mr. Schubart, one of the truly professional 
people in the area of the arts in education 
says: “Curiously enough, we seem never to 
have thought of the idea of coping with 
artistic illiteracy in the same way that we 
cope with the problem of illiteracy in lan- 
guage, An enormous effort has been made to 
teach our citizens to read and to write 
through education, and that is precisely what 
we must do with regard to artistic illiteracy. 
Instead of treating the arts as an extra- 
curricular activity—to put it bluntly, a 
frill—they must stand where they should at 
the heart of the curriculum.” 

We do have some fine educational pro- 
grams in the arts developing in this country, 
but they benefit a pitifully small number of 
children. This is not so abroad Carlos Mose- 
ley, the President of the New York Philhar- 
monic, has just returned from Japan where 
he traveled with the Cleveland Orchestra 
preparing the way for the New York Philhar- 
monic Japanese tour in late August. 

It is significant that the Japanese place 
such emphasis on the arts that they will 
pay the cost of taking two of the great Amer- 
ican orchestras half way around the world. 
It is significant that the Japanese audiences 
at these symphony concerts are young; that 
their nation is producing some of the finest 
string players in the world in contrast to a 
deficiency of such young players in this 
country. It is significant that Carlos Mose- 
ley saw whole classes drawing and painting 
at the national monuments and places of 
great natural beauty. They were participat- 
ing in the arts at the same time that they 
studied their national heritage. 

In another part of the world, Eastern 
Europe, education in the arts is considered 
of prime importance. Dorothy Maynor, the 
distinguished soprano, has just returned 
from a trip to study teaching methods used 
there. She reports: “The climate of educa- 
tion for the arts is set in the home before 
the children are even born. The folk strain 
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of the arts is preserved and encouraged, 
creating an enthusiasm among a very wide 
cross section of the people which evolves 
into the finest expression of the art form.” 
As you know, it is from Eastern Europe that 
some of our finest musicians have come, and 
it is there that attention is paid to folk ac- 
tivities, there that art and the cultural herit- 
age of the people are primary courses in 
the schools. Dorothy Maynor believes that 
“the whole structure of education of the 
arts in this country has to be rethought.” 

Thoughtful leaders in this country believe 
that education in and enjoyment of the arts, 
music, dance, theater and our common heri- 
tage in the humanities is essential to a full 
and meaningful life. Yet, at the very moment 
when these leaders realize the importance 
of the arts, the institutions are disappearing 
because they cannot meet their obligations. 

The costs of supporting the great cultural 
institutions—to make it possible for them to 
perform their educational and public serv- 
ices—and the costs of restructuring the edu- 
cational system to embrace the arts and hu- 
manities will have to be determined and 
new priorities set. I know that the symphony 
orchestras, for example, must have $15-mil- 
lion to survive. The cost of supporting all 
the arts of this country in 1971/2 is at least 
$100-million. You might think that a lot of 
money, but we are a very large and produc- 
tive country and $100-million is a tiny frac- 
tion of what we spend. 

For example, we are spending $15-billion a 
year on roads and highways. If we could set 
a new priority and take from this the $100- 
million needed to save all the performing 
arts of this country, it would slow down the 
road building program by a little over two 
days a year or three weeks in a decade. Roads 
and highways must be bullt and maintained, 
but we can wait those two days. 

To cite another example of priorities: our 
Supersonic Transport program will cost at 


least $4-billion. Is it not better to support a 


cultural program affecting all our people, 
parents and children alike, than to focus our 
energies on such a further increment of 
speed? 

If our culture is in crisis—and it is, if 
people care about the Arts—and they do—if 
we have the spirit and the money—and we 
have, then how can we be most effective? 
The answer lies, I believe, in our developing 
@ working partnership among our political 
leaders, our educators, our businessmen 
(who must concern themselves with the en- 
vironment of the central cities), and all of 
us in the arcts and humanities. 

We in the symphony orchestras have a cen- 
tral role to play. As a first step, we should 
recognize that we haye a community of in- 
terest with all of the arts, community activi- 
ties in the arts and with the entire educa- 
tional system of this country. 

There is evidence that we can do as a na- 
tion what has been done so successfully in 
New York State under Governor Rockefeller’s 
leadership. In New York, the true political 
power of the performing arts was demon- 
strated, First a goal was set—$18-million to 
save the arts in New York State—a goal in 
one state almost equal to that of the Na- 
tional Endowment Bill. When Governor 
Rockefeller’s bill for $18-million for the arts 
was facing defeat a Committee of “Con- 
cerned Citizens for the Arts” met—300 
strong—and initiated a letter campaign. 
Some assemblymen in Albany received more 
letters than they did on the abortion issue or 
the parochial school issue which were both 
hotly contested in New York State. The $18- 
million for the New York Council on the Arts 
was passed untouched. The lights which were 
growing dim in New York, just as they are 
across the country, have brightened a great 
deal because concerned citizens and a re- 
sponsive legislature cared. It is clear that the 
arts have political power if we will but use 


that power. 
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Our chances for national success are just 
as great as the chances were in Albany. We 
now have a wholly new force working for us, 
one based on widespread worry that the en- 
vironment is in danger—not only the rivers, 
air, and earth, but the environment of the 
inner cities and of the inner mind. People 
want to do something to improve the quality 
of life—and even those not directly inter- 
ested in the arts recognize their importance 
in this effort. 

It is heartening that President Nixon has 
greatly increased his request for an appro- 
priation for the National Endowments for 
the Arts and Humanities. We are encouraged 
that the Senate Committee has approved a 
form of this bill increasing the appropria- 
tions from $40,000,000 in 1970 to $80,000,000 
in 1972. We understand that some congress- 
men and senators have received mail second 
only in quantity to the Vietnam issue in sup- 
port of this legislation. But we know that 
even if this legislation is passed, it will not 
be adequate to the total needs of this nation. 
Specifically, as orchestra managers, we know 
that the federal funds envisioned for or- 
chestras will not solve their problems. 

So to reach our goal, the American sym- 
phony orchestra must enlarge their hori- 
zon; join with all performing arts institu- 
tions and, following the pattern set by New 
York State, set a goal of $100-million to be 
made available to the art companies of this 
country in 1971/2. We should appeal to our 
national leadership for support, to our polit- 
ical leaders for backing, and to our associ- 
ates in all the cities across the country for 
an active working partnership to reach this 
goal. Finally, we should challenge our educa- 
tors, not only to restructure the American 
educational system to include the arts, but 
to join with us in reaching our goal of a full 
and good life in the 1970's. 

Specifically, we would propose legislation 
that would provide the National Endow- 
ment with funds that would permit grants 
of up to ten per cent of the gross operating 
costs of qualified art organizations to pay 
for their public service and educational 
work, and an additional five per cent of gross 
operating costs to be granted if matched 
two-for-one by local governments or corpora- 
tions. Thus, needy art organizations per- 
forming public service and educational 
work could receive up to 25 per cent of their 
gross costs—ten per cent from the Federal 
Government plus an additional five per cent 
if they could get two-for-one matching funds 
(ten per cent) from state, county, city or 
corporations. 

Permit me to sum up what I have at- 
tempted to say to you today. We must take 
six steps to enter a new phase in American 
life: 

1. Recognize a National Crisis: We are in 
a great crisis in the arts—a cancerous ane- 
mia is destroying the good things in our 
lives, Through inattention and inflation we 
are killing a great heritage in our local com- 
munities, in our schools, in our living—we 
are all underprivileged. 

2. Raise our Sights in Partnership: All of 
us in the arts must join together in a part- 
nership—that will raise its sights to the 
whole, forget rivalry and join in a well-plan- 
ned drive to solve our national crisis in the 
arts—state by state, city by city, art by art. 

8. Challenge our Educators: We must focus 
the attention of the country on the true 
cause of the crisis—the disease not the symp- 
tom—which is that our public educational 
system is failing to produce artistically lit- 
erate people. So art, music, drama, dance and 
community play disappear from our country, 
and our people become artistically impov- 
erished—unable to realize a full and good 
life. 

4. Set a New Priority: The arts need $100,- 
000,000 in federal and matching local funds 
in 1971/2 and a permanent base of support in 


the years ahead to cure this deficlency—a 
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new priority equal to 1/40th of the super- 
sonic transport, or just a two-day delay each 
year in the completion of our roads and high- 
ways. 

5. Explain our Service to the Community: 
The museums, performing art companies and 
other art organizations that deserve support 
are those that are serving the local com- 
munities, working with the educators, par- 
ticipating in the active life of their com- 
munities, The people of this country must 
pay for such public service or they will be 
deprived of it. 

6. Use our Political Power: We know our 
national leadership and our politicians are 
sympathetic to our cause. There are signs 
that we have great political power. We must 
ask our national leadership, our politicians, 
our businessmen and all lovers of the arts 
to join in a national purpose—to make the 
arts a part of life in all our communities—to 
rescue our heritage from extinction. 

If all of us will work for the common cause 
of the arts in our communities, in our 
schools, and in our great concert halls and 
museums—if we will do for the arts what we 
did for technology in the last decade, we can 
enter a wholly new phase of American life. 

Thank you. 


TRADE AND THE COMMON MARKET 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as the 
United States continues to be bogged 
down on the monsoon jungles of South- 
east Asia, the Common Market and the 
United Kingdom are opening historic 
negotiations which may lead to an even- 
tual West European confederation. The 
London Economist has estimated that 
over the next 20 years 16 or 17 states are 
likely to join this European confedera- 
tion giving the Confederation a popula- 
tion in excess of 400 million by 1980. 

The Economist feels that— 

The new Europe is almost certainly going 
to press forward to extraordinary economic 
and industrial achievements and it will prob- 
ably help towards holding the right peace- 
making balance of power in the world. 


It foresees that— 

These 400 million fairly wealthy Europeans 
should quite soon become the second super- 
power of the world, significantly outweigh- 
ing the (by 1980) 280 million much poorer 
Russians in power and influence. During our 
children’s lifetime, we might even, just con- 
ceivably surpass the still fewer though much 
richer Americans, and become once again the 
chief power on earth. 


These hopes may appear to be op- 
timistic as the Common Market on one 
side and the United Kingdom, Ireland, 
Denmark, and Norway on the other open 
some 2 years of exceedingly difficult ne- 
gotiations. 

However, it is clear that the United 
States’ stake in these negotiations is 
enormous. The continued well-being of 
our people, of our economy, as well as the 
national security of the United States is 
intimately tied to these negotiations. The 
questions of whether the expanded 
Common Market, if and when it comes 
into being, will be inward looking or out- 
ward looking; friendly, neutral, or pro- 
tectionist; is crucial to the United States’ 
position in the world, and crucial to the 
continued strength and growth to our 
economy. 

In light of the opening of these highly 
significant negotiations, I consider it 
tragic that the United States and Japan 
failed to resolve their trade differences 
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last week; and that the administration 
felt it had to support quota legislation 
designed to protect our domestic textile 
industry from import competition. This 
unfortunate confluence of circumstances 
in which domestic political considera- 
tions and Japanese intransigence in the 
negotiations were so prominent however 
necessary it may have seemed to the 
parties, will not serve to strengthen the 
hands of those Europeans who favor an 
outward looking, expanded Common 
Market. It will not strengthen the hands 
of those within the Common Market, nor 
of those seeking entrance, who seek to 
liberalize existing Common Market prac- 
tices and policies which have the effect 
of working to the detriment of U.S. 
exports. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the lead article of the special 
London Economist survey of the pros- 
pects for European Unity, entitled “The 
Phoenix is Short-Sighted,” and an edi- 
torial entitled “Threat to World Trade,” 
published in Sunday’s New York Times, 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 23, 1970] 
THREAT TO WoRLD TRADE 

The showdown over Japanese textile ex- 
ports to the United States has come with the 
arrival in Washington of the Japanese Min- 
ister of International Trade and Industry, 
Kiichi Miyazawa, and the Foreign Minister, 
Kiichi Aichi. President Nixon's top foreign 
policy advisers have warned that failure to 
work out a textile agreement with Japan is 
likely to cause a serious deterioration in 


Japanese-American relations just when To- 
kyo has decided to extend its security pact 
with Washington. 

Apparently scornful of the wider political 
and economic dangers involved, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Kenneth Davis at- 
tacked the President's advisers and urged him 


to back the kind of compulsory quotas 
against textiles and shoes contained in the 
trade bill sponsored by Representative Wilbur 
Mills. The result was a prompt demand by 
Commerce Secretary Stans for Mr. Davis's 
resignation. 

Nevertheless, there remain powerful pres- 
sures on the President to impose drastic 
curbs on Japanese textiles. American pro- 
ducers and their political spokesmen are de- 
termined to hold the President to what they 
regard as his 1968 campaign commitment to 
restrict Japanese competition. Secretary 
Stans has been urging the Japanese for 
months to accept long-term “voluntary” tex- 
tile quotas that would accomplish this end, 
but the Japanese have refused. Premier Sato 
is feeling political and industrial pressures 
closely resembling those on Mr. Nixon. 

It is urgent that both Governments with- 
stand these pressures and find a compromise 
solution. Although the details of the Miya- 
zawa proposal have not been revealed, it ap- 
pears the plan may provide the basis for 
such a compromise. It would impose a one- 
year moratorium, with Japanese textile ship- 
ments to this country limited to a little above 
the 1969 level. But the negotiation must look 
beyond the next twelve months if it is to 
have any hope of success. The United States 
should offer Japan, as well as other foreign 
producers, a chance to compete for larger 
sales here as the United States market for 
textiles expands. The moratorium would buy 
time for a worldwide solution. 

Despite extreme claims by the American 
textile industry, little evidence has been 
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offered of substantial injury or unemploy- 
ment resulting from foreign textile competi- 
tion. In his economic message last week Mr. 
Nixon stated that this country’s import policy 
will be reviewed “to see how supplies can be 
increased to meet rising demand without 
losing jobs at home.” Textiles should provide 
a key test for this policy, not an exception 
to it. 

However, the burden of a fair settlement 
of this dispute cannot rest solely on the 
United States. While complaining bitterly 
about the restrictions of others, the Japanese 
maintain tight restrictions against foreign 
trade and investment. 

A breakdown of these textile negotiations 
would have disastrous consequences. Not only 
would it endanger United States-Japanese re- 
lations and exacerbate Japanese nationalism 
but it could set this country on a route to 
protectionism that would spread interna- 
tionally. It will take wisdom and skill on the 
part of both Governments to avert such a 
disaster. 


[From the Economist, May 16, 1970] 
THE PHOENIX Is SHORTSIGHTED 


The phoenix was the bird in ancient myth- 
ology which, after living until it was five 
or six centuries old, burned itself on a funeral 
pyre, and rose from the ashes with renewed 
youth to live through another life cycle. It 
is probable that our old western Europe, 
which was born in the Renaissance, reached 
its funeral pyre in 1914-45. A new bird has 
now been born. This February and March, 
Norman Macrae, the deputy-editor of The 
Economist, went on a journey to study it. 
The new young western Europe is going to 
turn itself into a confederation. It is likely 
quite quickly to surpass Russia in power and 
influence, and become the second most im- 
portant superpower on earth. During our 
children’s lifetimes, it may even catch up 
with America. But, while it is going to imitate 
some of America’s glories, Macrae argues 
that it may also now be on course to repeat, 
on an even grander scale, every one of Amer- 
ica’s mistakes. 

The new Europe is almost certainly going 
to press forward to extraordinary economic 
and industrial achievements, and it will 
probably help towards holding the right 
peacemaking balance of power in the world 
(which last, in this nuclear age, is obviously 
by far the most important fact). But the 
tragedy of the United States during this past 
American century has been that it has not 
managed to spend its vast money wisely in 
order to prevent fearful social strains arising 
among its people; partly because its federal 
constitution often does not allow its central 
government to move in either a reforming or 
an order-restoring direction smoothly or in 
time. Now Europe is setting up its own eco- 
nomic union, which must very soon lead to 
free movement of both labour and capital, 
and it is finding it convenient to pretend to 
itself that it will not need a central govern- 
ment at all. 

Into this embryonic confederation is now 
waddling Great Britain, as usual at least 13 
years late, It is proposing to negotiate about 
its entry during another bargaining bout in 
1970-71: talking about most of the wrong 
things in the process, while the not-quite- 
government of Europe will talk about differ- 
ent wrong things back. In this survey Norman 
Macrae discusses the background to these 
negotiations, and the dreadful administrative 
muddle (in both Brussels and London) which 
he thinks has preceded them; then he says 


what he considers the real (as distinct from 
imagined) issues for Britain in Europe are, 


why our entry is desirable, and what polices 
he belives a Briton in Europe ought to favour. 
His survey is both a report from Brussels on 
the prospects immediately ahead, and a dis- 
cussion of the big problems which may lie 
just beyond the range of Europe's present 
peering. 
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STEATHILY, A SUPERPOWER 


The object of this journey was to make up 
my mind about European union, It is fairly 
clear that within the next 30 years some sort 
of west European confederation will come 
into being, and probably that Britain will be 
a member of it. This will be the biggest po- 
litical development in British history. But 
most of the debating and thinking in Britain 
about the subject has not begun to measure 
up to that towering fact. 

A huge thing is happening in Europe. They 
are hammering out the constitution under 
which more than 400 million of us are likely 
to be governed before the end of this century. 
And they are hammering it out while we all 
pretend that they are doing no such thing. 
The notes under the map on page 23 argue 
that, at the best guess, 16 or 17 states are 
likely to join a European confederation in the 
next 20 years. These 17 countries already 
contain more than 350 million people. On 
present demographic trends, their popula- 
tions should reach 400 million even by 1980. 
Russia's population is likely to be 280 mil- 
lion by then, and America’s 240 million. If 
our European union is coming into being, 
the implications are obviously enormous. 

These 400 million fairly wealthy Europeans 
should quite soon become the second super- 
power of the world, significantly outweighing 
the (by 1980) 280 million much poorer Rus- 
sians in power and influence. During our 
children’s Hfetimes,we might even, just con- 
ceivably, surpass the still fewer though much 
richer. Americans, and become once again 
the chief power on earth. 

This is not said in any spirit of bombast. 
Indeed, although this supposedly exhilarat- 
ing prospect of Europe winning a louder 
voice in the world is trumpted by many peo- 
ple as a main advantage of Britain joining 
the European community, the first humble 
point that idealistic supranationalists should 
recognise is surely that loudness (perhaps 
brassiness?) of a European voice will not 
in itself be a good thing. Its goodness will 
depend on what sort of superpower we make 
our Europe into. 

A great responsibility is therefore likely to 
devolve upon the present generation of Euro- 
peans. For a superpower, as for a child, the 
first few years of constitution-making and 
character-forming are apt to be the most 
important. Unfortunately, one of the worried 
arguments of this survey is that this next 
crucial stage of our European constitution- 
making looks very likely to be a flop. Never 
has so great a venture been conceived with so 
offhand a manner of coition. 


PEACEFUL, PROSPEROUS, AND SOCIALLY 
STRAINED? 

We are at present glorying in our myodia, 
and calling it pragmatism. A favourite sooth- 
ing sentence in Britain just now it that, even 
if Britain enters the European Economic 
Community in 1971-73, supranationalism 
will be a subject only for our children to de- 
cide. On the contrary, it will be for us very 
quickly to effect. All countries that partici- 
pate in the EEC will find themselves heading 
speedily into at least a confederation, by 
which I mean an association considerably 
closer than a customs union, with more and 
more aspects of policy needing to be decided 
at the centre in (presumably) Brussels. The 
clinching fact here is that before the end of 
the 1980s European economic union will al- 
most certainly have moved to the stage where 
there is genuinely free movement of labour 
between member states. The only real choice 
we will then face is between having an ef- 
ficient confederation or having a very inef- 
ficient one. 

Man at present seeks three main things 
through and partly from his political sys- 
tems: peace, prosperity and what may be 
called a more cohesively gracious form of liy- 
ing together. My view after this trip through 
Europe is that the new European union will 
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strengthen the prospects for the first two, 
but is on course to make a dreadful mess of 
the third. The advanced countries of Europe 
are now at a stage where their already com- 
fortable prosperity can almost certainly be 
increased unusually sharply by the freest 
possible movement of capital, labour and 
selling activities across the widest possible 
continental market. They are quite clearly 
at a stage where their peacekeeping role can 
be made more effective, and their technology- 
using defence industries less frightfully inef- 
ficient, by union of some kind. Since the 
strengthening of peace is the most vital ob- 
jective in a nuclear world, and since a has- 
tening of the last few steps needed before 
we reach a condition of sated prosperity will 
be quite convenient, I am a supporter of Brit- 
ain’s entry into the EEC at the earliest 
moment. 

Anyway, even if I were not a partisan, I 
would feel it safe to be a prophet. Because 
man is still so greedy, the evidence that 
integration into large markets causes eco- 
nomic growth rates to expand—evidence 
which will probably become more convincing 
every year, as the growth industries for 
countries above the coolie class turn from 
mere mass-production industries like motor 
manufacture to mass-innovation industries 
like computers—is steadily going to bring 
all non-communist Europe into some associ- 
ation based on the present EEC. But the 
horrifying thing is that we Europeans have 
not looked around us, and especially across 
the Atlantic, to learn the other equally ob- 
vious political lesson for advanced techno- 
logical societies in our time. 

This is that advanced countries are now 
also at a stage where central governments 
need to spend more money, and take a bit 
more central power, to deal with the social 
problems thrown up by the freer movement 
of capital, labour and commercial activities 
which is what profitable economic integra- 
tion means: problems of swelling cities and 
depopulated regions, of pollution and en- 
vironmental control, and, above all, the 
strains caused within great states (or even 
great customs unions) by even m 
differences in institutional practices or in 
individual rights between different regions. 
The greatest problems in our rich and fat 
European union during the next three dec- 
ades are most likely to be the problems that 
few people in Europe have yet begun to think 
about, 

If the police are slightly more corrupt in 
one region of a union, that region may be- 
come the centre for organisation of confeder- 
ation-wide crime. If there are differences 
within the union in interpretations of civil 
liberties or in the tone of boss-worker or 
teacher-student relations, then violence is 
likely to break out in either the more right- 
wing or the more permissively liberal regions 
(and the sort of violence that will do no- 
body any good) . If welfare benefits are higher 
in some of the richer and mostly urbanised 
areas of the union, then those rich urban 
areas may become the haven for layabouts 
(although they are the most uneconomic 
and socially dangerous places for layabouts 
to congregate in). If there are differences in 
interpretation of gambling laws, or drug laws, 
or laws controlling any other morally contro- 
versial activity, then the loosest areas will 
become hells like Las Vegas, while other 
regions will try to stave this off by ridicu- 
lously puritan and repressive laws (which 
bring their own problems in train). And all 
the way across the union there will be differ- 
ences in interpretation about how society 
should treat people who are not locally born, 
how much lack of deference should be shown 
to local political or trade union or industrial 
or even aristocratic bosses, and who should be 
regarded as most blameworthy when a police- 
man and a demonstrator hit each other 
rather hard. 
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WESTWARD LOOK 

The coming United States of Europe should 
have seen all this from the experience of its 
great forerunner, the United States of Amer- 
ica. The lesson from there on these issues is 
surely quite plain. A large part of the whole 
modern tragedy of America—the fact that 
social problems still gape so horribly in that 
wonderfully dynamic country which has led 
the world to economic and industrial mira- 
cle—has rested on the misfortune that the 
federal government has felt inhibited from 
taking some of the most vital decisions at the 
right and early time (e.g. it was far too, slow 
in getting fair treatment for the Negro in the 
South). Now the United States of Europe 
moves into being at the tail end of this il- 
lustrative American century, and it is tell- 
ing itself that it will be most convenient to 
suppose that united Europe will not initially 
need a central government at all. 

In no region of the coming European super- 
power has less thinking about future federal 
or confederal problems been done than in the 
supposedly sophisticated region of Great Brit- 
ain. My main purpose in this survey is to sug- 
gest what policies I think Britain should 
favour on the biggest constitutional political 
and economic issues that will come surging 
out of the mist towards us in the years af- 
ter Britain has signed the Treaty of Rome. 
Beside this, it is matter of only marginal im- 
portance for our children exactly when our 
signing of that treaty will be. 

Our whole history will be affected if we do 
not start thinking what sort of government 
system we should favour once we are in the 
European Economic Community. But only a 
few more boring billion pounds of national 
income will be lost for a few more years if 
Mr. Thomson or his successor messes up the 
negotiations in 1970-71, so that some other 
negotiators have to get us in on rather worse 
terms in 1975-76. This is not the conventional 
thing to say just now, One is supposed to 
utter shrill cries about “Britain’s and Eu- 
rope’s last chance.” But we have now had 
three “last chances” in eight years, and I 
have little—well, perhaps just a nagging lit- 
tle—doubt that there will soon be a fourth 
time of asking if in 1970 or 1971 Britain sidles 
out. 

Nevertheless, since the Thomson negotia- 
tions are due to start this summer, it will be 
best to begin this survey with a report on the 
view that I formed this journey of their pros- 
pects; and then to proceed on to discussing 
the issues from there. 

I had visited Brussels or Paris briefly dur- 
ing both the first Heath and first Wilson at- 
tempts at entry. This time I went back to 
both capitals, and dug in at Brussels for a 
longer spell. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to remind Congress of our responsibility 
in facing and dealing with the serious 
crime problem in the District of Colum- 
bia, since Congress has chosen to retain 
virtually exclusive governmental author- 
ity within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
crimes committed within the District 
yesterday as reported by the Washington 
Post. Whether the list grows longer or 
shorter depends on Congress. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 29, 1970] 
Woman, 19, RAPED ON MALL; HUSBAND, 
FRIEND ROBBED 


A 19-year-old Washington woman was 
raped early yesterday while she was walking 
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on the Mall with her husband and a male 
friend of theirs, U.S. Park Police reported. 

According to police, the three were walking 
at 3rd Street and Madison Avenue, near the 
tennis courts in front of the Capitol, at 12:45 
a.m. yesterday when they were approached 
by three men. 

The men assaulted and robbed the hus- 
band and the male companion, taking a 
small amount of cash, and then forced the 
men to lie down while they raped the woman, 
They then tied all three and fied, police re- 


In other serious crimes reported by area 
police up to 6 p.m. yesterday: 


ROBBED 


Paul Beal Sunoco station, 4901 Wisconsin 
Ave. NW, was held up by two young men 
who entered the station about 10:30 p.m. 
Saturday and asked the attendant where the 
cigarette machine was. One of them then 
drew a revolver and said, “That is a holdup.” 
The gunman took the money from the at- 
tendant’s shirt pocket, forced him at gun- 
point into the garage and ran with his 
companion out of the front door. 

Raymond Spears, of Washington, was 
beaten and robbed shortly after 4 a.m. by 
four men who attacked him as he was walk- 
ing on Piney Branch Road NW, between 
Underwood and Van Buren Streets, Ap- 
proaching Spears from behind, the assailants 
struck him in the face with an unidentified 
object, took his wallet and fled on foot. 

William Aylor, of Washington, was beaten 
and robbed about 6:45 p.m. Saturday at Con- 
necticut Avenue and Calvert Street NW by a 
man who hit and kicked Aylor and demanded, 
“Give me money.” The man tore Aylor’s 
pocket as he grabbed his wallet and fled from 
the intersection. 

James Gordon, of Washington, was held up 
about 9:50 p.m. Saturday by two youths who 
approached him in the 1300 block of East 
Capitol Street. One of them drew a gun and 
said, “Hold it. Give me the money.” After 
taking Gordon’s wallet, the pair fled on foot. 

Henry A. Wright, of 1817 Vernon St. NW, 
was held up about 1:30 a.m. in front of his 
home, Two young women approached Wright 
and asked if he had any money. When he 
replied no, two men joined them, one of them 
brandishing a gun, the other a pipe. They 
forced Wright to give them his wallet and 
fied on foot. 

Veronica Lawson, of Pennsylvania, was held 
up about 12:05 p.m. Saturday as she entered 
the elevator in a building in the 700 block 
of 13th Street NE. A man armed with a re- 
volver demanded her money and fied from 
the building after taking the bills she was 
carrying. 

Samuel P. Payne, Jr., of 1883 New Hamp- 
shire Ave. NW, was held up about 10:05 p.m, 
Saturday by two young men who approached 
him from behind as he was opening the 
door of this apartment. One of them pointed 
a revolver at Payne and ordered, “Give me 
the money, man.” He then took the wallet 
from Payne's pocket and fled on foot with 
his companion. 

Raymond Shelton, of Washington, was 
held up about 10:55 p.m. Saturday by four 
youths who approached him at 18th Place 
and East Capitol Street. One of them pulled 
out a revolver and held Shelton at bay while 
a second youth took his wallet. The youths 
then ran west on East Capitol Street. 

Norman Powe, of Washington, was held up 
about 3:35 p.m. Saturday by two youths, one 
wielding a handgun, who approached him 
in the 1300 block of 44th Place SE. After 
forcing Powe to surrender his money, the 
pair escaped west on Ridge Road SE. 

Luther Leonard Thompson, of 713 Burns 
St. SE, was held up about 7 a.m. by a man 
displaying a gun who urged him, “Hurry up. 
Get in the rest room. The man is out there 
now.” The gunman reached into Thompson’s 
pocket took a large amount of money and 
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warned, “Don't come out for three minutes 
or I'll blow your head off.” 

Charles McGet, of Washington, was held 
up shortly after 11 p.m. Saturday in the 
fifth-fioor hallway of an apartment building 
in the 2800 block of 14th Street NW. Two 
young men, one of them brandishing a gun, 
approached McGet, demanded money and 
fled on foot after he handed them his cash. 

George A Morton, of Washington, was held 
up about 8:50 a.m. as he was alighting from 
a bus at Columbia Road and Warder Street 
NW. A man approached him from behind, 
placed a hard object at his back and asked for 
money. After taking Morton's cash, the man 
warned him not to look around, then fled. 

Denney W. Leak, of Washington, was held 
up about 6:30 p.m. Saturday in the 1500 
block of Benning Road NE. by three men 
who knocked him to the ground, removed 
a large amount of money from his right sock 
and fled on foot toward 16th Street. 

George T. Nelson, of Arlington, a driver- 
salesman for the Home Juice Co., was held 
up about 1:30 p.m, Saturday by a youth who 
approached him at 40th and Blaine Streets 
NE. The youth drew an automatic and de- 
manded, “Give me all your money.” After 
Nelson handed him the bills, the gunman 
escaped into a wooded area in the 4000 block 
of Blaine Street NE. 

Clarence C. Crumley, of Lansing, Mich., was 
held up shortly after midnight Wednesday 
by a man who said, “I have a gun. Give me 
your money.” The gunman took Crumley’s 
wallet containing cash and personal papers, 
then fied on foot in the 2600 block of Woodley 
Road NW. 

McKenzie W. Perritt, of Washington, a cab 
driver, was held up about 445 a.m. by a 
man who asked him to take him to 62d and 
Banks Streets NE. There the passenger drew 
@ pistol and demanded, “All right. Hand me 
the money.” After taking Perritt’s change 
purse and revolver, the man fled on foot. 

Tony Harned, of Laurel, was held up about 
11:30 p.m., Saturday by three youths who 
approached him while he was sitting in his 
car in the 1500 block of Kenilworth Avenue 
NE. “Which way to the parkway?” they asked 
Harned, who said he did not know, One of 
the youths then drew a handgun and 
ordered, “Let’s have it.” He took Harned’s 
wallet and fled with his companion. 

Roy Arthur Peterson, of Washington, was 
treated to Washington Hospital Center after 
he was shot in the hand during a robbery. 
Three men, one of them armed with a hand- 
gun, approached Peterson about 11 p.m, Fri- 
day at 4th Street and Rhode Island Avenue 
NW and told him to get out of his car. After 
ordering Peterson to place his hands on the 
car, the trio took a large amount of money, 
shot Peterson and fied. 

William Polley, of Washington, was held 
up about 1:35 a.m. Saturday by three youths 
one of whom concealed a gun in his pocket. 
The trio confronted Polley in the 2800 block 
of Georgia Avenue NW., demanded his money 
and fled east in the 500 block of Gresham 
Street with the cash. 

Naoli’s Delicatessen, 1364 Florida Ave. NE., 
was held up about 10:30 p.m. Saturday by 
two youths who browsed through the store, 
then approached the clerk at the cash regis- 
ter and told him, “Open it up. Give us the 
money.” As the employee backed away from 
the register, one of the youths jumped over 
the counter, removed the money from the 
cash drawer and ran out of the store with 
his companion. 

Little Tavern diner, 630 North Capitol St. 
NW, was held up about 9:45 p.m. Saturday 
by two youths who asked the clerk for a 
glass of water. As he turned to serve them, 
one of the youths pulled out a handgun and 
demanded, “Give me all the money out of 
the cash register. No change. Just the bills.” 
After the clerk had turned over the dollar 
bills, the gunman warned, “Get in the back 
room and don’t say a word or I'll kill you,” 
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he then ran out of the shop with his com- 
panion. 

George Gordon, of Washington, was held 
up about 4 am. by four men armed with 
handguns who confronted him in the 1600 
block of C Street NE. “Let’s have it,” de- 
manded one of the gunmen taking Gordon's 
wallet, car keys and papers, the four fied 
south in an alley. 

Andre Duvall, of 108 Tennessee Ave. NE, 
was robbed about 11:30 p.m. Saturday by 
three young men who entered his apartment 
and grabbed him. After tying Duvall with a 
belt, the trio threatened to kill him if he 
came out of the bedroom. The intruders then 
looted the apartment and escaped with a 
color television set, a stereo amplifier and a 
stereo, AM—FM radio. 


ASSAULTED 


Ernestine Short, of 1431 3d St. SE, was ad- 
mitted to Rogers Memorial Hospital with 
facial wounds she suffered during a fight 
about 10:10 p.m. Saturday in her home. A 
man struck her in the forehead with a re- 
volver, police said. 

Doris T. Langeley, of 1378 A St. SE, was 
treated at Rogers Memorial Hospital for head 
injuries she received when a man wielding a 
pot lid struck her over the head at about 7 
p.m. Saturday inside her home. 

Walter D. Peterson, of Washington, was 
admitted to Washington Hospital Center 
after he was beaten in his head and body by 
three men who attacked him about 2 a.m. 
at the intersection of Upshur Street and New 
Hampshire NW. 

Michael Corbett, of Washington, was ad- 
mitted to D.C. General Hospital for eye in- 
juries he suffered during a fight with two 
teen-agers in the 1200 block of Meads Street 
NE, at about 4 p.m. Saturday. While one of 
the youths ordered his dog to attack Corbett, 
the other youth hit the victim in the face 
and body with a baseball bat. 

David W. Moxley, a NASA employee from 
Florida, in Washington with his family to 
visit relatives, was treated at Sibley Hospital 
for injuries he suffered when his car was 
stoned about 11 p.m. Saturday. Moxley told 
police he was driving his wife, 6-year-old 
daughter, mother and mother-in-law into 
Rock Creek Park from i4th and Upshur 
Streets NW when they passed a group of 
approximately 50 men, women and children 
congregating on the corner. Someone threw 
& rock at the car, shattering the window and 
sending slivers of glass into Moxley’s eye. 
Moxley said there was no apparent reason for 
the attack and no attempt to stop the car. 
Moxley said he continued driving to Con- 
necticut Avenue and Porter Street, where he 
called an ambulance. 

David Clark, of Washington, was treated 
at Rogers Memorial Hospital for injuries he 
suffered during an attempted robbery at 4th 
and K Streets NE. A man jumped Clark and 
tried to grab his money. Clark’s mouth was 
injured during the struggle. 


ADJUSTING OUR ASPIRATIONS TO 
OUR CAPABILITIES IN INDOCHINA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a sea- 
soned and knowledgeable reporter on 
Asian affairs, Stanley Karnow, has pro- 
vided the American people with sound 
and mature judgments during his decade 
of coverage. Recently, he summarized his 
stay there with a fine analysis of the un- 
tenable American position in Indochina. 

He suggests that: 

Our Vietnam commitment evolved gradual- 
ly, perhaps inexorably, out of a frustrating 
conflict between our ideals and our capa- 
bilities. 

On the one hand, it seems to me, an old 
fashioned brand of idealism inspired the 
conviction among able, intelligent Ameri- 
can policymakers that the United States 
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could play a decisive role anywhere in the 
world. What we discovered, though, was that 
we could exert only minimal infiuence in 
a strange, faraway, alien society such as Viet- 
nam. 


Mr. Karnow then goes on to recite a 
series of misreadings of history, false 
analogies—comparing Vietnam to Mu- 
nich would be one—and an arrogant as- 
sumption of American “can-doism,” all 
of which are chargeable to our national 
security managers. 

And, finally, Mr. Karnow states: 


Until we adjust our aspirations to our ca- 
pabilities, it seems to me, we are bound 
to be disappointed. 


Mr. President, I ask that the complete 
Karnow article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 28, 1970] 
A Grim NOTEBOOK on OUR ASIAN TRAGEDY 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

Hone Kons. No exercise is more fascinat- 
ing, illuminating and depressing for a re- 
porter leaving Asia after a decade than to 
weed out his voluminous files on Vietnam. 
For the stacks of frayed notebooks, faded 
newspaper clippings and unpublished memo- 
rabilia provide a personal retrospective of an 
American tragedy in the making. 

And the dominant sensation that emerges 
from this review of the past is disbelief—dis- 
belief that the United States, purportedly a 
nation of hardheaded pragmatists, could have 
stumbled so blindly into a disaster that is 
now shaking the nation’s stability and 
threatening to undermine its unity for a 
generation to come. 

Equally striking in retrospect, is how little 
has changed over the years. The war has 
grown to monstrous proportions, of course. 
But it is still, as it has been from the start, 
an assortment of wars being fought in differ- 
ent ways, and for different motives in Wash- 
ington, Saigon, Hanoi and on the battlefield. 
Thus nothing can be plausibly measured. 

The search for the elusive truth about Viet- 
nam will surely preoccupy historians and so- 
cial scientists far into the future. Within 
the scope of my own narrow experience, how- 
ever, I would suggest that our Vietnam com- 
mitment evolved gradually, perhaps inexor- 
ably, out of a frustrating conflict between our 
ideals and our capabilities. 

On the one hand, it seems to be, an old- 
fashioned brand of idealism inspired the con- 
viction among able, intelligent American 
policymakers that the United States could 
play a decisive role anywhere in the world. 
What we discovered, though, was that we 
could exert only minimal influence in a 
Strange, faraway, alien society such as 
Vietnam. 

Therefore, our enormous power was only 
marginally effective. We could inundate the 
South Vietnamese countryside with napalm 
and try to bomb North Vietnam back to the 
Stone Age. But we could not compel, or even 
persuade, our Saigon clients, much less the 
enemy, to accept an “honorable settlement”— 
if, indeed, we actually knew what kind of 
settlement we wanted. 

So our strategists and tacticians impro- 
vised and experimented and contrived dreamy 
new schemes, each in its turn proclaimed 
by official publicists to be the winning for- 
mula. Just as Lyndon Johnson praised Ngo 
Dinh Diem and Richard Nixon extolled Ngu- 
yen Van Thieu, we also sought to portray a 
succession of Saigon leaders as potential 
George Washingtons. I had nearly forgotten 
Nguyen Khanh until a sweat-stained note- 
book reminded me of Robert McNamara em- 
bracing him as the savior of Vietnam as they 
toured the Delta together in early 1964. 
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BELATED AWAKENING 


Meanwhile, we sank deeper and deeper in- 
to the quagmire, with hardly anyone in or 
out of government perceptive or courageous 
enough to challenge the basic concept of 
our Vietnam commitment until we were so 
involved that the question of whether to 
quit or remain in that benighted land di- 
vided our own nation, 

In part, I think, nobody quite saw where 
We were heading as our Vietnam engage- 
ment was taking shape eight or nine years 
ago. Reaching back to 1961, I recall Robert 
Kennedy’s reaction to attempts by American 
correspondents in Hong Kong to discuss 
Vietnam. His attention waned after a couple 
of minutes and he cut us short with the 
remark: “We've got 20 Vietnams a day to 
handle at the White House.” 

For a long time, too many U.S. politicians 
preferred to skirt an issue that had not yet 
hit them directly. As late as 1966, a West 
Coast congressman explained to me: “Only 
a dozen boys from my constituency have 
been killed in Vietnam so far. When the 
number gets up to a hundred, I'll have 
to think about what to say.” 

Significantly, the earliest critics of our 
Vietnam policy, like John Paul Vann and 
David Halberstam, did not favor withdrawal 
but merely advocated different methods in 
opposition to the conventional Establishment 
approach, Several of today’s prominent doves 
were also among the principal architects of 
our Vietnam commitment. 

Back in 1962, for example, I recollect lis- 
tening to Roger Hilsman, then a senior acti- 
vist on the Kennedy team, enthusiastically 
depicting “strategic hamlets” as a dynamic 
program that would revolutionize Vietnam- 
ese peasants and in the process both weaken 
the Vietcong and force the Diem oligarchy 
to reform. In short, as Hilsman told it, we 
were going to wage an American version of 
“people’s war” that would beat the Commu- 
nists at their own game. 

“counter- 


The name of the game was 
insurgency,” and it captured the imagination 
of the Kennedy administration. Suspicious 
of the Pentagon, which was still clinging to 


the “massive retaliation” doctrine of the 
Eisenhower era, the Kennedyites believed 
that they could spawn a new breed of Ameri- 
can soldier capable of coping with “brush- 
fire wars.” Hence the fanfare that heralded 
the “Green Berets,” those romantic figures 
destined to use Communist tactics against 
the Communists in jungle conflicts from Laos 
to Venezuela, I remember one American gen- 
eral in Saigon switching to the fad: “Why, 
our forefathers were guerrillas against the 
British long before communism even existed.” 


A FADED ERA 


Though the notion of Americans serving 
as revolutionaries in a foreign country is 
now discredited, the nonconformists were 
an attractive antidote to the Blimpish brass 
hats and bureaucrats who staffed our Saigon 
mission in the last 1950s, when I started 
reporting on Vietnam, 

Saigon in those days was a pleasant, leafy 
city reminiscent of a provincial capital in 
southern France, Its easy-going ambience 
was matched by the complacent ignorance 
of our military and civilian officials, who 
seemed to believe their own propaganda that 
Diem had effectively consolidated his author- 
ity and was putting South Vietnam in the 
path to New England town hall democracy. 

I recall one U.S. official showing me the 
crowd eagerly watching the results of the 
1960 American presidential elections being 
tabulated in the display window of the U.S. 
Information Service library. This, he ex- 
claimed happily, was heartening proof of 
real interest in democratic procedures. 

A local acquaintance later informed me 
that the crowd was mostly composed of 
Saigon Chinese who could not tell Kennedy 
from Nixon or Maine from California and 
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cared even less. Inveterate gamblers, they 
were simply betting on which numbers 
would come up next on the scoreboard. 

The American ambassador at the time was 
Elbridge Durbrow, an able diplomat whose 
warnings about the increasing unpopularity 
of the Saigon regime were borne out in No- 
vember, 1960, when South Vietnamese para- 
troopers staged an abortive coup against 
Diem. But Durbrow was overshadowed by the 
chief of the U.S. Military Advisory Group, 
Lt. Gen. Sam Williams, a leathery type known 
as “Hanging Sam” because he had presided 
over the execution of Nazi war criminals as 
commandant of the Nuremberg jail. 

Personifying the adage that generals ap- 
proach every new war with the strategies of 
the last one, Williams anticipated a Korean- 
style Communist invasion of Vietnam and 
helped Diem to build a roadbound army that 
the Saigon leader primarily wanted for pro- 
tection against internal uprisings. Like his 
predecessors and several of his successors, 
Williams also operated independently from 
the ambassador, thereby giving Diem the 
opportunity to play off the Pentagon against 
the State Department. 


DIEM POLICY HARDENS 


The 1960 coup attempt, in which Diem out- 
maneuvered his adversaries by promising to 
reform and reneging afterward, was an im- 
portant episode. It confirmed Diem’s distrust 
of nearly everyone outside his immediate 
family and, as a consequence, strengthened 
the power of his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, and 
Nhu's wife—a couple that made the Borgias 
look like the Billy Grahams. 

As the power of the Nhus grew, many of 
Diem’s most intimate subordinates began to 
voice their grievances to foreigners. Among 
the disenchanted were Dr, Tran Kim Tuyen, 
director of Diem’s secret police, and Col, 
Pham Ngoc Thao, a former Vietminh officer 
who had turned anticommunist in 1954. They 
and others like them repeatedly told any 
American who would listen that the Diem 
regime would collapse unless it was made to 
reform. Eventually, the Buddhist resistance 
of 1963 spiraled into an army-led revolt in 
which Diem and Nhu were murdered, 

But even as this storm was brewing, there 
was an almost incredible refusal on the 
part of U.S. officialdom to concede that an 
eruption was possible. The CIA station chief 
in Saigon, for instance, offered a memorable 
reply to questions about rising disaffection 
in Diem's army. “Come now,” he said, “Lin- 
coln had trouble with his generals, too.” 

In a brilliant analysis of the American com- 
mitment to Vietnam published a couple of 
years ago, James C. Thomson, Jr., a onetime 
White House aide, contended that the Bay 
of Pigs fiasco, Khrushchev’s truculence at 
Vienna and the Berlin crisis all combined in 
1961 to create an atmosphere in which Presi- 
dent Kennedy felt compelled to demonstrate 
America’s mettle. The arena for that demon- 
stration was Vietnam. Accordingly, Diem was 
our man. 

This was already apparent in early 1961 
when Lyndon Johnson, then Vice President, 
flew to Saigon and referred to Diem as the 
“Winston Churchill of Asia.” Later, riding in 
Mr. Johnson's airplane, I asked him why he 
had lavished such praise on the Saigon leader. 
“Now, you know he’s the only boy we got out 
there,” he responded casually. 

That comment was, of course, a variant of 
the well-known rationale for backing unat- 
tractive characters the world over. “He's a 
sonuvabitch, but he’s our sonuvabitch.” In 
this case, though, Mr. Johnson’s exuberance 
had the effect of convincing Diem that he was 
really Asia’s Churchill and, after that, there 
was no shaking his belief in his own in- 
fallibility. Therefore, when Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor arrived in Saigon in late 1961 to work 
out the first in a series of massive aid pro- 
grams to Vietnam, Diem stubbornly rebuffed 
recommendations that he liberalize his gov- 
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ernment. In essence, he acted as if he was 
doing us a favor by taking our help. 

It soon became evident, as Robert Scigli- 
ano observed, that if Diem and his family 
were American puppets as the Communists 
alleged, they were puppets who pulled their 
own strings. And as the U.S. involvement ex- 
panded in later years, we began to perceive 
that the South Vietnamese pulled our strings 
as well—for the elementary reason, I believe, 
that our repeated assertions that the fate 
of our nation hangs in the balance in Viet- 
mam have naturally convinced them that 
they hold the key to our destiny. 

The pattern that has made us prisoners 
of our reputed puppets was therefore fixed 
in our 1961 decisions to support Diem on 
his own terms. Moreover, the style of our 
approach to the Saigon leaders was set by 
Frederick Nolting, the U.S. ambassador of 
that period. He seemed to believe that, by 
appeasing Diem, he would somehow store up 
credit with the Saigon leader that could be 
redeemed when Washington sought South 
Vietnam's cooperation on major issues, 

Accordingly, Nolting not only went along 
with Diem’s whims but even, on one oc- 
casion in early 1962, delivered a speech to 
the local Rotary Club urging Saigon’s mid- 
dle-class burghers to cease their carping and 
get behind the regime. Nolting evidently 
did not know that one earnest Rotarian, Har- 
vard-educated Dr. Pham Quang Dan, was 
then being held in an airless underground 
cell in the Saigon botanical gardens for hay- 
ing criticized Diem’s family. 

The flaw in the Nolting approach—and 
the flaw in subsequent attempts to appease 
Saigon leaders—lay in Diem’s knowledge 
that we needed him more than he needed 
us. Nolting learned that his credit was worth- 
less when, in 1962, he was instructed by 
Washington to dissuade Diem from breaking 
relations with the newly formed neutral gov- 
ernment in Laos, Diem refused, saying in 
effect: “I don’t owe you a thing.” 


POSITIVE THINKING 


In the meantime, our immersion in a 
situation we could not quite understand, let 
alone control, was being accelerated by the 
insistence of our military establishment that 
we were making great strides in the crusade 
against the Communists. 

To a large extent, I think, our capacity for 
self-delusion stemmed from what one U.S. 
diplomat has called “‘can-doism’—the cer- 
tainty that Americans can do anything any- 
where and that those who say otherwise are 
defeatists. In short, we became hypnotized 
by our own concept of ourselves as supermen 
to such a degree that American officials in 
Vietnam were instructed to turn in optimis- 
tic reports even if they bore no resemblance 
to reality. “Positive thinking” was the by- 
word. 

This urge to portray the U.S. effort in 
glowing Technicolor was reflected in Adm, 
Harry Felt’s advice to correspondents to “get 
on the team.” It was also dramatized in the 
graphs and flip-charts and statistics that led 
Robert McNamara to state that “by every 
quantitative measure, we are winning the 
war.” Most of all, I believe, the generals 
wanted to believe they were making progress 
because they knew that there were no promo- 
tions for losers. In 1963, after McNamara pre- 
dicted that Americans would be out of Viet- 
nam by Christmas, 1965, the U.S. commander 
in Saigon, Gen. Paul Harkins, told me: “I 
think the Secretary is too pessimistic. We'll 
be home before the end of 1964.” 

The compulsion to register progress went to 
such lengths that a group of senior U.S. of- 
ficilals even announced a minor “victory” 
when a New Year's Eve party they threw was 
not attacked by Vietcong terrorists then 
active in Saigon. A similarly upbeat emphasis 
was constantly stressed by the ebullient 
Robert Komer, the former ambassador in 
charge of pacification. Flying with him 
around central Vietnam during the 1968 
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Lunar New Year offensive, we landed at one 
badly hit town. Komer scanned the scene and 
said in his staccato style: “They told me this 
place was 90 per cent destroyed. Why, it’s not 
more than 70 per cent destroyed.” 

In 1964, when Maxwell Taylor became am- 
bassador in Saigon, the mission machinery 
was reorganized in order to report progress 
even if none was actually taking place. Before 
this, U.S. and South Vietnamese officials had 
tried to plan together, and movement had 
been slow. To speed things up, Taylor created 
a “mission council” composed exclusively of 
Americans who conceived projects and passed 
them on in package form to the Vietmamese. 


DISREGARD FOR FACTS 


In some instances, careful studies of pro- 
posed programs were discarded because their 
recommendations were negative. This was 
the case in 1961, when two foremost American 
experts advised against moving peasants into 
“strategic hamlets” on the grounds that dis- 
placing people did more harm than good. 
Their advice was rejected, and the program 
went ahead anyway, with dubious results. 

The demand from Washington for rapid 
action sometimes meant that decisions were 
made without advance study and were justi- 
fied afterward. In late 1964, for example, a 
Rand Corporation team was set up to assess 
the possible political repercussions of em- 
ploying tactical U.S. air power inside South 
Vietnam. The team expected to produce “‘pre- 
liminary" recommendations within a year. 
The bombings started long before that. The 
team thereupon endorsed the bombings with 
the somewhat contorted rationale that 
peasants blamed the Vietcong for turning 
their villages into targets for air strikes. 

The tendency to shoot first and ask ques- 
tions afterward often reflected a desperate 
desire to maintain a rapid momentum of in- 
novations. The White House itself was fre- 
quently the source of the pressure for this 
momentum. A six-month course to train 
South Vietnamese pacification cadres was 
cut down to six weeks, for instance, because 
Washington was in a hurry. The upshot, ex- 
plained one official connected with the 
course, was that “we turned out sausages 
instead of competent cadres.” 

The rush to do something was under- 
standably prompted during times of ex- 
treme crisis, when almost any move was 
considered preferable to inaction. The deci- 
sion to bomb North Vietnam, though 
planned in advance, was evidently taken in 
order to arrest the deteriorating situation in 
the South in early 1965, when Saigon gov- 
ernments were toppling and the Saigon 
strategic reserve battalions were being deci- 
mated. 

Looking back, it seems to me that our con- 
duct in Vietnam was generally less con- 
voluted than many observers have suggested. 
Indeed, it could be argued that we were in- 
sufficiently Machiavellian, especially within 
the context of an arcane Oriental society. 
American military and civilian officials were 
not, like the Vietnamese, chronically invol- 
ved in complicated plots and conspiracies. 
On the contrary, they behaved for the most 
part in straightforward fashion, and that 
was the rub. Vietnam is a corkscrew country, 
the “land of the doublecross,” as Douglas 
Pike called it. Yet we persistently believed 
that we could shape the Vietnamese into 
facsimiles of ourselves. 

To label the 1967 Vietnam elections fraud 
would be unfair. But they were a farce in 
the sense that, outside Saigon and other cit- 
ies, the notion of free choice was alien. Still, 
Lyndon Johnson wanted a legitimate Saigon 
government and the Vietnamese leaders saw 
no inconvenience in obliging him. 

At Bentre, the capital of Kienhoa Prov- 
ince, I asked the province chief about previ- 
ous Vietnamese elections he had known. He 
candidly replied that the 1959 National As- 
sembly elections had been crooked and the 
1961 presidential election even worse. 
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“What will you have to say about the 
present elections if I come back here in five 
or six years?” I asked. 

He laughed and answered: “Now these 
elections, I assure you, are truly honest.” 

If elections were calculated to Americanize 
the Vietnamese politically—or at least give 
that impression to the U.S. public—the de- 
cision in 1965 to send American combat 
troop into Vietnam was a move to Ameri- 
canize the war. In retrospect, I think it 
represented a more honestly American ap- 
proach than the romantic counterinsurgency 
efforts of the past. Now, for the first time, 
we would fight in American style with air 
and armor backed up by PXs and pinball 
machines. 

By the end of 1965, moreover, the sheer 
weight of the U.S. military presence had 
stopped the Communists from dissecting the 
country. After that, however, we deluded 
ourselves into thinking that our ability to 
prevent a Communist victory meant that we 
could achieve a victory ourselves. In late 
1967, Gen. Westmoreland announced that 
we had “turned the corner.” A couple of 
months later, the Tet offensive exploded. 

The Tet offensive was not the military suc- 
cess that Communists had anticipated. They 
took tremendous losses, and their political 
apparatus in the South was severely dam- 
aged, but, perhaps unintentionally, their 
drive dealt an irreparable blow to U.S. credi- 
bility. If nothing more, the Communists 
showed that they could mount a vast array 
of actions in the face of American claims that 
they were on the verge of collapse. 

American credibility again suffered from 
President Nixon’s thrust into Cambodia, for 
his decision seemed to contravene his re- 
peated assertions that he was seeking to wind 
down the war. Like so many moves under- 
taken during the Vietnam conflict, the Cam- 
bodian invasion was apparently initiated for 
narrow military objectives without considera- 
tion for the wide range of political, diplo- 
matic and psychological repercussions that 
were bound to occur at home and abroad. 

In his April 30 speech, Mr. Nixon under- 
lined an American problem when he depicted 
the United States becoming a “pitiful, help- 
less giant” unless we succeeded in Vietnam. 
For the lesson we ought to have learned in 
Vietnam is that giants at this stage in his- 
tory are not omnipotent. The Russians are 
as frustrated by their North Vietnamese al- 
lies as we are by our Saigon clients. 

Until we adjust our aspirations to our 
capabilities, it seems to me, we are bound 
to be disappointed. In the meantime, I am 
changing the label on my files from “Viet- 
nam” to “Indochina.” 


ONLY CONGRESS CAN END THE WAR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, one of 
the great American daily newspapers, lo- 
cated in the heart of the Midwest, the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has repeatedly 
expressed its forebodings about our Cam- 
bodian military operation. Recently, it 
again expressed misgivings in an edito- 
rial aptly entitled “Ending the War Is 
Up to Congress.” 

The editorial begins by stating simply: 


Americans who want the Indochina war 
ended will have to rely on Congress. 


Near its conclusion, the editorial 
states: 

Even if the Administration succeeds in 
stalling a vote on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment until after June 30 it should be passed, 
in order to prevent a second American in- 
vasion of Cambodia later on. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
ENDING THE WAR IS UP TO CONGRESS 


Americans who want the Indochina war 
ended will have to rely on Congress. That 
is the conclusion to be drawn from Presi- 
dent Nixon's interim report on the Cam- 
bodian invasion. His speech Thursday night 
was a piece of slick propaganda so deceptive 
as to call for a redoubling of effort in Con- 
gress to pass the Cooper-Church and McGov- 
ern-Hatfield amendments, setting definite 
time limits on American military operations 
in Cambodia and Vietnam. 

Mr. Nixon’s object was to paint the Cam- 
bodian invasion as a delirious success, the 
greatest triumph of the war. All military 
objectives, he said had been achieved. Yet 
curiously enough he neglected even to men- 
tion the foremost and overriding military 
objective which he laid down when the in- 
vasion began—the capture and breakup of 
COSVN, the alleged Communist headquar- 
ters for all operations in South Vietnam. 

Obviously this objective has not been at- 
tained, but Mr. Nixon brushes that off with 
films and rhetoric about captured munitions 
and rice. Even if the seizure of supplies Is as 
important as he claims, which we doubt, 
what does it really mean? A long and dismal 
experience demonstrates that supplies can be 
replaced in a few months, and then what 
do we do? Go back into Cambodia? 

Likewise Mr. Nixon sought to ladle out 
soothing syrup on troop withdrawals, assert- 
ing that he stands by his pledge to take out 
150,000 by April, 1971, promising that 50,000 
of these will come out by next October 15, 
and claiming that the Cambodian adventure 
has made these withdrawals possible. The 
truth is that the pace of withdrawal has 
actually been slowed down. Before Cambodia 
withdrawals averaged better than 21,000 a 
month; during the coming year they will 
average only 12,500 a month even if the 
schedule is met. 

Even if the schedule is met, furthermore, 
that will still leave in Vietnam a year from 
now between 250,000 and 300,000 American 
troops. Mr, Nixon has given no commitment 
as to when these will be withdrawn and the 
logic of his Vietmamization policy goes 
against their being withdrawn at all. What is 
in the Administration’s mind was made clear 
enough in Secretary of State Roger’s press 
conference on May 13. Pressed to say when 
these residual troops would be withdrawn, 
Mr. Rogers would only answer, “Well, we 
haven't announced any target date for that.” 
When asked whether any withdrawls would 
continue after 1971 he replied, “I don’t want 
to comment.” 

Thus the substance of Mr, Nixon’s policy 
differs markedly from the appearance he tries 
to put on it for the TV audience. He claims 
to be solemnly redeeming his pledge to get 
all American forces out of Cambodia by June 
30, but in fact he is going to continue such 
a degree of air war as he deems necessary. He 
claims to be protecting American troops by 
attacking Cambodia, but in fact he is protect- 
ing an unrepresentative and despotic Saigon 
government, He claims to be reducing the 
scope of the war, but in fact he is widening 
it. He claims to favor a negotiated political 
settlement, but pursues policies that make 
negotiation impossible. 

Because of this discrepancy between words 
and deeds, Americans who want to end the 
war must turn to their Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to grant or withhold funds 
for military operations, and it now has the 
solemn obligation to exercise this power on 
the basis of its own judgment. 

Even if the Administration succeeds in 
stalling a vote on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment until after June 30 it should be passed, 
in order to prevent a second American inva- 
sion of Cambodia later on. And even if Mr. 
Nixon does resume withdrawals from Viet- 
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nam, the McGovern-Hatfield amendment set- 
ting a cutoff date for any military operations 
should be passed, in order to make sure that 
all our troops, not just half of them, come 
out by the end of 1971. 


THE MIRE OF ASIA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, a gloomy 
glimpse of what the future may hold for 
Americans in South Vietnam may be ob- 
tained by reading a news dispatch in the 
New York Times datelined Seoul, South 
Korea. 

The Korean war erupted in June 1950, 
and the armistice was signed 3 years 
later. In between, we suffered nearly 
160,000 casualties, of whom 33,600 were 
battle deaths. So with that as a brief 
background, it is with considerable in- 
terest—and uneasiness—that I read the 
news article which quotes President Park 
of South Korea as stating—17 years after 
the Korean armistice, mind you— 

The continued presence of the United 
States troops (64,000 personnel) is absolutely 
necessary until we have developed our own 
capability to cope successfully with North 
Korea, which has completed war preparations 
and is attempting to provoke a war. 


President Park acknowledged that 
American troops cannot be kept in Korea 
“indefinitely,” but in the next breath he 
is quoted: 

This is not yet the time to consider with- 
drawals of the United States troops from 
Korea. 


I wonder, Mr. President, if “the time” 
will ever come. How long, we may ask 
ourselves, are we to serve as a crutch 


to Asian governments that will never 
learn to stand unless the crutch is re- 
moved. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 24, 1970] 


Park TERMS U.S. TROOPS VITAL TO THE SECU- 
RITY OF SOUTH KOREA 


SEOUL, Sourm Korea, June 23.—President 
Chung Hee Park said today that the con- 
tinued presence of American troops in South 
Korea was “absolutely necessary” until this 
country has built up its own capability to 
defend itself against Communist aggression. 

He made the remarks during an inspec- 
tion visit to the headquarters of the South 
Korean Second Army at Taegu, 150 miles 
southeast of Seoul. It was the President's 
first public reaction to the reported plan 
of the United States to negotiate soon for 
a reduction in its 64,000-man force in Korea, 
starting in July of next year. 

Other leading officials, including Foreign 
Minister Choi Kyu Hah and a high aide on 
Mr. Park’s staff, have previously voiced their 
concern. [South Korea’s military situation 
and its persisting concern are reviewed in 
@ dispatch on Page 2.] 

“I understand” President Park said, “that 
the talk of troop reduction came up in the 
course of studies for a global cutback on 
America’s overseas bases in accordance with 
the so-called Nixon Doctrine, which is not 
limited to Korea.” 

“Under such circumstances,” he con- 
tinued, “we are not asking the United States 
to keep its troops here indefinitely.” 

“However,” Mr. Park added, “the con- 
tinued presence of the United States troops 
is absolutely necessary until we have de- 
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veloped our own capability to cope success- 
fully with North Korea, which has completed 
war preparations and is attempting to pro- 
voke a war.” 

“This is not yet the time to consider with- 
drawals of the United States troops from 
Korea,” the former soldier, who came to 
power in a military coup in 1961, asserted. 
“We will make strong efforts to have our 
views refiected through diplomatic negotia- 
tions with the United States.” 

Mr. Park called on the South Korean peo- 
ple and the military forces to discard any 
excessive dependence on outside help and 
to make maximum efforts to build up “a 
self-reliant defense capability.” 

He did not comment on the plan to pro- 
vide $1-billion in special military aid that is 
reportedly being considered by the Nixon 
Administration in conjunction with the 
troop reduction plan. The funds would be 
used for modernization of the 620,000-man 
South Korean armed forces over the next 
five years. 

In Seoul, meanwhile, Lieut. Gen. Yoo 
Keun Chang, director of the anti-infiltration 
Operations Command predicted a stepped- 
up terrorist campaign by North Korean 
agents in South Korea. 

In a news conference at the Defense Min- 
istry, General Yoo said North Korea had been 
sending specially trained agents, equipped 
with remote-control bombs, grenade-laun- 
chers and submachine guns, on missions to 
assassinate President Park and other Gov- 
ernment leaders and destroy important pub- 
lic facilities. 

He said the abortive attempt to plant one 
such bomb at a gate of the National Cem- 
etery yesterday was part of the campaign. 
One of a party of three North Korea agents 
was killed when the bomb exploded pre- 
maturely. The other two men are still at 
large. 

General Yoo said that so far this year 123 
Communist agents were known to have in- 
filtrated from the North by land and sea 
routes in a total of 34 operations. Thirty- 
nine have been killed and 19 captured, he 
said. 


“JUST DIGGING IN” IS UNWELCOME 
NEWS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as I 
have noted over the last several weeks, a 
number of persons. who worked in the 
pilot house of American policy in Indo- 
china under previous administrations are 
now attempting to bare the deep flaws 
that led us there and keep us there. 

Two conspicuous members of this fra- 
ternity are Townsend Hoopes and Paul C. 
Warnke, each of whom served as As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Inter- 
national Affairs under President John- 
son. In the course of a summary review 
of the Nixon administration’s operations, 
the two men have come to the conclusion 
icy the President is “really just digging 

They identify three basic elements of 
the Nixon strategy for Indochina: 

(1) Endeavoring to reduce U.S. forces to 
that level which, in his judgment, will be 
politically acceptable to American public 
opinion. 

(2) Striving to strengthen ARVN (the 
South Vietnamese army) to a point where, in 
collaboration with remaining U.S. forces, an 
unassailable military posture can be per- 
manently assured. 


And— 


(3) Hoping to force Hanoi to recognize the 
enduring nature of that posture, thereby in- 
ducing Hanoi to negotiate a settlement in 
Paris on present U.S. terms. 
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These and related points constitute a 
doleful montage of events that indicate 
our policymakers under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations are like 
the French Bourbons—“They learn noth- 
ing and they forget nothing.” 

It is like a continuous rerun of a mo- 
tion picture, except that the events and 
episodes in Indochina are “real.” They 
are corroding our institutions, decimat- 
ing our young men, and draining our 
Treasury—all for impermanent and im- 
probable objectives. 

The authors state that the main 
tenets of our postwar foreign policy, 
however “strong and valid for their 
time,” now need revision because: 

Among other things, they fail to reflect the 
fragmentation of the “Communist bloc,” the 
recovery of Europe, and the deep divisions 
in our own society that call for drastic re- 
alignment of national priorities. We cannot 
gain the breathing space, we cannot recon- 
cile the younger generation, we cannot con- 
duct a reasoned self-appraisal until the In- 
dochina enterprise is liquidated. 


In conclusion, Messrs. Hoopes and 
Warnke declare that the American peo- 
ple must understand what is really going 
on so that they can effectively assert 
their right to a policy consistent with 
their interest.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1970] 
Nrxon Is REALLY JUST DIGGING In 
(By Townsend Hoopes and Paul C. Warnke) 


President Nixon’s speech of June 3 has now 
made undisguisably clear the aim of his Viet- 
nam policy. It is not a total withdrawal of 
U.S. forces in the next 12 to 18 months, or 
even in the foreseeable future; nor does it 
involve a willingness to accept the conse- 
quences of the free play of political forces in 
Indochina. Mr. Nixon’s Vietnam policy in- 
volves three basic elements: 

Endeavoring to reduce U.S. forces to that 
level which, in his judgment, will be politi- 
cally accptable to American public opinion. 

Striving to strengthen ARVN (the South 
Vietnamese army) to a point where, in col- 
laboration with remaining U.S. forces, an un- 
assailable military posture can be perma- 
nently assured. 

Hoping to force Hanoi to recognize the en- 
during nature of that posture, thereby in- 
ducing Hanoi to negotiate a settlement in 
Paris on present U.S. terms. 

Behind a smokescreen of ambiguity, that 
is now the clear shape of the Nixon policy. 
It is confirmed by the surfacing of U.S.- 
subsidized Thai “volunteers” for Cambodia 
and by the lack of administration resistance 
to indications that ARVN will continue its 
Cambodian operations indefinitely. 

It has been supposed that of the three ma- 
jor considerations said to have produced the 
April 30 Cambodia decision, what counted 
most was the concern that continued Amer- 
ican force withdrawals depended on “clean- 
ing out the sanctuaries.” Even in that con- 
text, the Cambodian border crossings were 
pre-emptive strikes designed not to meet an 
immediate threat but to reduce enemy ca- 
pabilities in the area for four to six months, 
thereby buying time for the “further 
strengthening” of ARVN. 

No doubt that was the thrust of Gen. 
Creighton Abrams’ view (which suggests how 
unreliable and unpromising ARVN is really 
regarded by the U.S. command, beneath all 
the chamber of commerce ebullience about 
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Vietnamization). The President on June 3 
made this view his own official explanation 
for the decision to strike Cambodia. 

However, this explanation looks like an 
after-the-fact rationalization invented by 
Defense Secretary Melvin Laird. For as Stew- 
art Alsop’s look at the President’s yellow pad 
(Newsweek, June 1) made quite clear, Mr. 
Nixon is still tilting with “international com- 
munism” in Southeast Asia and his chief 
concern on April 30 was that Cambodia 
might go Communist. 

The most revealing point on the yellow 
pad was the Nixon concern that, if neither 
side moved, an “ambiguous situation” might 
arise in Cambodia which would make it very 
dificult for the United States to hit the 
sanctuaries—i.e., we would be charged byin- 
ternational opinion with attacking a neutral 
convention and the degree of disarray special 
scrutiny. 

Specifically his conclusions on June 3 that 
activitiės in the Cambodian sanctuaries be- 
tween April 20 and April 30 “posed an unac- 
ceptable threat to our remaining forces in 
South Vietnam” is belied by Laird’s state- 
ment to newsmen that the attacks repre- 
sented “an opportunity” because the North 
Vietnamese in Cambodia, unsettled by the 
Lon Nol coup, were at that time facing west. 
More generally, his concern to act precipi- 
tately would seem to reflect a failure to un- 
derstand that in limited war, there are sanc- 
tuaries by definition. 

Why attack Cambodia rather than Laos or 
across the DMZ? Why refuse to acknowledge 
that a certain mutual respect for sanctuaries 
is what has kept U.S. air bases in Thailand 
essentially free from sapper attacks? 

There is a further point. One would have 
supposed that a President who had publicly 
eschowed the prospect of military victory 
and who was conducting a strategic with- 
drawal had long since made the judgment 
that the particular coloration of petty non- 
governments in Southeast Asia did not affect 
the serious interests of the United States. 
A statesman who had in fact decided that 
a genuine U.S. extrication from the area was 
necessary would indeed be at pains to foster 
“ambiguous situations.” He would go out of 
his way to avoid a clear-cut Communist- 
antiCommunist polarization, 


THAT “JUST PEACE” 


Mr. Nixon’s quite opposite concerns and 

actions tell us something very important. 
With respect to Vietnamization, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and Laird have con- 
sistently rum ahead of the President with 
their clear implication that the program is 
primarily a vehicle for total U.S. extrication 
(even though the war might continue after 
our forces were gone). Mr. Nixon, however, 
has always insisted that Vietnamization will 
lead to “a just peace” and an end to the 
war. 
On June 3, he said categorically: “I have 
pledged to end this war. I shal] keep that 
pledge.” These have been puzzling assertions. 
since all signs indicate that even successful 
Vietnamization (i.e., a transfer of the entire 
military burden to ARVN) could produce 
nothing better than interminable war. The 
speech of June 3 and the revelations of the 
yellow pad now make these assertions a good 
deal less puzzling. 

They show that what Mr. Nixon means by 
a “just peace” is Hanoi’s recognition of a 
permanent position of U.S.-ARVN military 
strength in South Vietnam. Since even the 
White House has in various ways revealed 
that it has no illusions about ARVN’s abil- 
ity to go it alone, it is a fair inference from 
a series of official statements that a “just 
peace” will require the indefinite retention 
of something in the neighborhood of 200,000 
U.S. troops as well as indefinite support for 
the Thieu regime. 

How Mr. Nixon plans to make these re- 
quirements politically palatable at home is 
not yet clear. Until recently he had kept 
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both his aims and his formulations artfully 
vague, but. now the fig leaf has fallen away. 

The difficulty with this vision of the future 
is that it is a gossamer dream on at least two 
counts; (1) On all the evidence, the Ameri- 
can people are not prepared to sustain a siz- 
able military commitment in Vietnam for 
an indefinite period, especially under condi- 
tions that require our forces to go on winning 
victory after meaningless victory in the pat- 
tern of the past five years; and (2) there is 
absolutely nothing in the history of the Viet- 
nam war (or in the present or prospective 
power balance there) to indicate that Hanoi 
will come to terms with the Thieu regime. 

If Mr. Nixon and his advisers really be- 
lieve that they can force a settlement in Paris 
on present U.S. terms, then they remain 
deluded about the most fundamental politi- 
cal-military realities in Vietnam; they also 
fail to grasp how very narrow are the mar- 
gins of domestic tolerance for their conduct 
of the old war, not to mention the new and 
wider war they have now arranged. 

Negotiations in Paris have failed chiefly 
because our political aims exceed our bar- 
gaining power. Hanoi is not prepared to 
accept arrangements for elections worked out 
under the auspices of the Thieu government 
and in which the winner would take all; and 
the U.S.-ARVN military position, even at the 
point of its maximum strenth, was not suf- 
ficient to compel Hanoi to bargain on our 
terms. The departure of 110,000 U.S. troops 
and the promised withdrawal of another 
150,000 hardly strengthen our military 
position, 

A VULNERABLE PROCESS 


Thus strapped to a negotiating position 
that cannot succeed, Mr. Nixon is thrown 
back upon Vietnamization. But owing to the 
very uncertain qualities of ARVN and to the 
President’s unstated (but now undisguisa- 
ble) insistence that our proxy regime must 
be permanently secured, the process of Amer- 
ican withdrawal is necessarily slow and am- 
biguous. 

Its lingering nature makes it vulnerable to 
unanticipated intervening events, like the 
Lon Nol coup, which knock it off balance and 
create new pressures for compensatory mili- 
tary action—pressures which Mr. Nixon 
promptly translates into “opportunities” in 
the permanent holy war against commu- 
nism. Its conditional nature—the unspoken 
determination to hang in there until we have 
ended the war in a “just peace’—precludes a 
negotiated settlement and also works against 
a tactic understanding with the other side 
with regard to lowering the level of violence. 

In this mushy situation, the war is con- 
siderably enlarged, and with it, American 
responsibility for the Cambodian govern- 
ment. The setting in motion of imponderable 
new political forces (in Phnom Penh, Vien- 
tiane, Bangkok, Saigon, Hanoi, Peking, Mos- 
cow and Washington) indicates that the 
struggle in Cambodia will be protracted, will 
probably spread, will reopen old tribal 
hatreds and will continue to involve us in 
situations which the American presence can 
aggravate but can do nothing to resolve. 

Meanwhile, American force withdrawals 
continue, impelled by domestic pressures. As 
they do, the truth is borne in upon the ad- 
ministration that the gradual and unne- 
gotiated character of the reductions cannot, 
below certain levels, assure the safety of the 
remaining forces. 

This unfolding denouement requires that 
the American people wake up to the self- 
deception and bankruptcy of the Nixon pol- 
icy in Vietnam, for it is now a matter of the 
utmost urgency to bring policy into accord 
with realities both in Indochina and at 
home. Our transcendent need at this junc- 
ture is for leadership in the White House— 
and if that is not possible, then in Con- 
gress—with the scale of mind and the inner 
firmness to explain the real choices facing 
the country. 
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The task is to lead public opinion toward 
an understanding that a Vietnam policy 
based upon these realities is consistent with 
our national interest, can be carried forward 
without a traumatic loss of self-confidence 
and need not cause a lapse into mindless iso- 
lation—above all, that such action is in- 
finitely preferable to continued self-decep- 
tion. 

PERSISTENT RHETORIC 


We are not getting that leadership. Presi- 
dent Nixon seems somewhere between be- 
lieving in the essential rightness of the war 
and understanding that the American inter- 
est requires its liquidation. He has evolved 
@ policy of substantially reducing, but not 
ending, the American role. 

At the same time, he has been unwilling 
to abandon the rhetoric that supported our 
intervention in the first place. One must con- 
clude that either he genuinely believes the 
rhetoric or is afraid to risk, through candor, 
even a transient loss of natural prestige for 
the sake of a healthy adjustment to the 
facts. 

Viewed in the light of the political situa- 
tion in the United States and the military 
situation in Indochina, the Nixon policy is 
a grab bag of contradictions, illusions and 
expedient actions, It seeks objectives that 
are unattainable while warning that ac- 
ceptance of anything less would mean “hu- 
miliation and defeat for the United States,” 
The increasingly visible gulf between this 
martial bravado and the known facts is pro- 
ducing a form of official schizophrenia; if 
unchecked, it could lead to a national ner- 
yous breakdown. 

Worse still, if the President really does 
believe his own rhetoric, there is the pre- 
dictable danger that he will feel compelled 
to take action more drastic than the Cam- 
bodian strikes in certain forseeable situa- 
tions—e.g., after U.S. forces have been 
further reduced but there has been no cor- 
responding improvement of ARVN and no 
corresponding deterioration of North Viet- 
namese capability. Indeed, the looming prob- 
ability of just such a crunch is what makes 
it imperative for the country to face the 
realities now while there is still time for 
dignified, rational, deliberate choice. 

If we continue down Mr, Nixon’s path, 
we could easily reach a situation which se- 
riously threatened the safety of our remain- 
ing forces. At that point, we would face a 
constricted choice between immediate es- 
calation and immediate liquidation. Can 
anyone believe a wise decision could be 
made in such circumstances? Given the di- 
visiveness, the frayed nerves and the general 
distemper that now define our national 
mood, does anyone have confidence that our 
political system would not be grievously 
shaken by the consequences of either choice? 


THREE MAJOR POINTS 


It is now obvious that Mr. Nixon missed 
a golden opportunity, during the honeymoon 
period of early 1969, to lead the country 
firmly away from a decade of self-deception 
by beginning to uncoil the contradictions 
and restore the national balance. He could 
have taken definitive steps toward liquidat- 
ing the war and binding up the national 
wounds. 

He could have done this without political 
risk to himself and indeed with positive ben- 
efit for his party and the cause of national 
unity. Though time is running out, it is still 
not too late for someone—preferably, of 
course, the President—to take up this vital 
task. Three points need to be explained to 
the American people with absolute clarity. 

1. That after five years of major combat, we 
have done about as much as any outside 
power could do to shore up the government 
of South Vietnam; 

2. That the tangled political issues which 
divide Vietnam, growing as they do out of 
long colonial repression and the ensuing 
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struggle to define a national identity, can 
only be settled among the Vietnamese them- 
Selves; 

3. That, contrary to the erroneous assump- 
tion on which U.S. military intervention was 
based, the particular constitutional form and 
the particular ideological orientation of Viet- 
namese (and Indochinese) politics do not 
affect the vital interest of the United States. 

Adoption of such a posture would lead di- 
rectly (a) to a policy of deliberate, orderly, 
unswerving and total withdrawal of US. 
forces to be completed not later than the end 
of 1971; and (b) thus to circumstances that 
could bring about a serious negotiation based 
on our declared intention to depart 

This kind of negotiation would not be un- 
conditional. We would require the return of 
our prisoners and the safe withdrawal of all 
forces; we would seek at the same time to 
provide, with Russian and other outside as- 
sistance, for the restoration of neutrality at 
least in Cambodia and Laos, and hopefully 
in Vietnam as well. This approach is fully 
consistent with plans put forward at different 
times by Averell Harriman and Clark Clifford. 

It must be faced, however, that the Nixon 
decision to strike Cambodia has moved us 
further away from the chances of political 
settlement. For that act has surely deepened 
Hanoi’s suspicion that we do not intend to 
leave while it has reinforced Saigon’s natural 
resistance to compromise. In addition, of 
course, it has put into our laps the problems 
of working out the political future of yet 
another country. 


GIANTS IN QUICKSAND 


Nevertheless, it does not seem impossible 
that steady, candid, clearheaded leadership, 
based squarely upon the three points set 
down above, could steer the American Levia- 
than through the dangerous transition with- 
out running the ship aground or producing 
general hysteria. For one thing, there is 
really no choice about leaving Vietnam; for 
another, there are enormous advantages 
ahead if we can by skill and steady nerves 
make a safe and sane passage. 

To change the metaphor, Mr. Nixon’s “‘piti- 
ful giant” of April 30 is pitiful chiefly be- 
cause his leg is in quicksand up to the mid- 
thigh and because he is unresolved about its 
extrication. But the military, economic and 
psychological advantages of removing the leg 
are demonstrable. 

With two feet on solid ground again, the 
country would regain its global poise. Our 
influence and power would not evaporate. 
We would not be rendered incapable of de- 
fining and defending our legitimate interests. 
On the contrary, our ability to reassure our 
NATO and Japanese treaty partners, and our 
capacity to exert a steadying influence on the 
smoldering situation in the Middle East, 
could only be enhanced. Our industrial, tech- 
nical and cultural achievements would con- 
tinue to astound and attract the world. 

At home, we desperately need a breathing 
space in which to redefine our vital interests, 
our military strategy, our basic relationships 
with the rest of the world. We are still oper- 
ating essentially within the frame of a for- 
eign policy worked out in the late 1940s. 

The main tenets of that policy were strong 
and valid for their time, but they are now 
badly in need of revision; among other things, 
they fail to reflect the fragmentation of the 
“Communist bloc,” the recovery of Europe 
and the deep divisions in our own society 
that call for drastic realignment of national 
priorities. We cannot gain the breathing 
space, we cannot reconcile the younger gen- 
eration, we cannot conduct a reasoned self- 
appraisal until the Indochina enterprise is 
liquidated. 

It is important that the American people 
understand what is going on so that they 
can effectively assert their right to a policy 
consistent with their interests. 
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THE RISING RATE OF ANTI-VIET- 
NAM SENTIMENT 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, this 
weekend the Gallup Poll released its lat- 
est survey that reaffirms that the barom- 
eter of anti-Vietnam opinion among 
Americans is steadily rising. Five years 
ago only 24 percent of Americans shared 
my view that the Vietnam war was a 
mistake. Since then, it has slowly risen 
to a solid majority. The Gallup Poll’s 
most recent survey shows that 56 per- 
cent of Americans “think the U.S. made 
a mistake sending troops to fight in 
Vietnam.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the poll 
be printed in the Recor» at this point in 
my remarks: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as folows: 


FIFTY-SIX PERCENT OF PUBLIC REGRETS 
INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 
(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.—The number of Ameri- 
cans who think we were wrong to have be- 
come involved in Vietnam has increased in 
the latest survey, closely approaching the 
all-time high recorded last September. 

A majority of adults, 56 per cent, believe 
we made a mistake sending troops to fight 
in Vietnam. In the previous survey in April, 
the percentage was 51 per cent. In Septem- 
ber, 58 per cent held this view. 

The proportion of citizens who think we 
were wrong to commit our forces to Vietnam 
has more than doubled over the last five 
years. 

In August, 1965, one year after the Gulf 
of Tonkin incident, 24 per cent of all per- 
sons interviewed said they believed it a mis- 
take to have become involved in the war. 
The percentage climbed to 36 per cent in 
1966, to 46 per cent in 1967, to 53 per cent 
in 1968, to 58 per cent last fall. 

The proportion now clearly exceeds the 
proportion which in the early Fifties felt our 
involvement in the Korean war was a mis- 
take, This had reached a high of 51 per cent 
in April, 1952. 


THE COLLEGE SHIFT 


The sharpest shift in opinions on U.S. in- 
volvement has come about among persons 
with a college background. In the early 
stages of the war college people were most 
inclined to back our presence. Today the 
reverse is true. 

“When we first got involved over there, I 
thought we did the right thing,” said a 30- 
year-old executive interviewed in the latest 
survey. “I thought we were supporting a 
regime that could stand on its own. Now I 
don't feel this way.” 

A youthful employee of an electronics firm 
also expressed disillusionment. “It seems to 
me we went into Vietnam without thinking 
things out in advance. As the war went on, it 
became apparent that we weren't in control 
of the situation.” 

But an office worker from Philadelphia 
feels no differently now than he did earlier 
in the war: “We did what we had to do—we 
are indirectly defending our own basic free- 
doms by being over there.” 

A total of 1,509 adults were interviewed in 
person in the survey which was conducted 
May 22-25 in more than 300 carefully selected 
localities. 

Following is the question asked, the latest 
results and trend: 

In view of the developments since we en- 
tered the fighting in Vietnam, do you think 
the U.S. made a mistake sending troops to 
fight in Vietnam? 
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No 
opinion 
(percent 


Yes No 
(percent) (percent) 


969... 
1968 
August 1968 
April 1968. 
arch 1968. 
February 1968_ 
967 


KOREAN WAR TREND 


In August, 1950, when the Korean war was 
two months old, a large majority of the 
American public said it had not been a mis- 
take to enter the war. 

Opinion changed sharply after Red China 
entered the fighting in the winter of 1950. 
The average citizen at that time felt that 
war against North Korea was one thing, but 
war against Red China with its armed hordes 
was quite another. 

The trend of sentiment during the Ko- 
rean war follows; 


KOREA A MISTAKE? 
[In percent] 


No 
opinion 


August 1950 
March 1951.. 
April 1952 
October 1952 


CONFUSED CAMBODIAN CRISIS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, not only 
are rank-and-file Americans confused 
about the Nixon policy in Southeast 
Asia, but academicians with gilt-edged 
credentials in the field of national se- 
curity, are expressing their perplexity. 

One such expression was contained in 
the Washington Post of June 28, 1970, in 
an article by Thomas C. Schelling, who 
has contributed much to the literature 
of American policy abroad, and Ernest 
R. May, dean of Harvard College. 

The authors inquire: 

Is this the last time we shall be asked in 
Indochina, to buy time with lives, to prove 
our nationhood by resort to sudden violence, 
to punish the enemy for warnings ignored, 
or to keep South Vietnam from being out- 
agp by Communist forces in Cambodia 
or Laos? 


If present policy persists, I believe with 
the authors that it will not be the last 
time. 

Both Messrs. Schelling and May be- 
lieve our present course has led us to the 
edge of the precipice. I ask unanimous 
consent that their closely reasoned argu- 
ments embodied in the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE Nixon REPORT ON CAMBODIA 
(By Ernest R. May and Thomas C. Schelling) 


Just before Cambodia, President Nixon 
totaled up prospective gains and losses on a 
yellow pad. Soon after June 30, he must add 
up results thus far and report to the public. 

In earlier statements, he set forth at least 
four objectives: reducing American casual- 
ties, speeding troop withdrawals, influencing 
actions by North Vietnam, and protecting 
American prestige. When hearing his state- 
ment, we should bear in mind what he has 
said about these objectives. 

First, the President said on April 30 and 
reiterated on May 8 that the operation “will 
reduce American casualties.” Over 300 Amer- 
icans have died in Cambodia. Undoubtedly, 
the President recognized that the offensive 
would entail higher casualties in the short 
run. But he has not explained how American 
lives have been saved over the long run. The 
Cambodian sanctuaries menaced the IV and 
III Corps Areas of South Vietnam. The former 
is already Vietnamized; the latter is to be 
Vietnamized by September. Did the President 
expect to save American lives because his 
Vietnamization plans call for sending U.S. 
troops back into combat whenever the South 
Vietnamese are hard pressed? 

Second, the President pointed to a map 
on April 30 and said: “North Vietnam already 
occupies this part of Laos. If North Vietnam 
also occupied this whole band in Cambodia 
or the entire country, it would mean that 
South Vietnam was completely outflanked 
and the forces of Americans in this area as 
well as the South Vietnamese would be in 
an untenable military position.” The Presi- 
dent should explain how the Cambodian 
operation has reduced this danger. News 
reports tell of the Cambodians’ inability to 
check the North Vietnamese. If U.S. troops, 
helicopters, and air support are withdrawn 
from Cambodia, what is to prevent the North 
Vietnamese from re-establishing the threat? 
Will the situation be more tenable in May, 
1971, when the United States has 150,000 
fewer troops in Vietnam? Are there grounds 
for confidence that the South Vietnamese 
can withstand next year a threat of “out- 
fianking” that the President judged them 
unable to withstand this year? 

Third, the President has predicted that 
the Cambodian operation will influence de- 
cisions by Hanoi. When announcing on April 
20 his schedule for withdrawing 150,000 
troops, he took occasion to “remind the lead- 
ers of North Vietnam that ... they will be 
taking grave risks shouid they attempt to 
use the occasion to jeopardize the security 
of our remaining forces in Vietnam by in- 
creased military action in Vietnam, in Cam- 
bodia or in Laos.” When ordering action in 
Cambodia, he cited this warning, and on May 
8, he observed that President Johnson had 
erred in escalating the war “step by step.” 
Referring to the move into Cambodia, Mr. 
Nixon said, “This action is a decisive move, 
and this action also puts the enemy on 
warning that if it escalates while we are 
trying to de-escalate, we will move decisively 
and not step by step.” 

There must have been earlier signals to 
Hanoi. The President surely did not believe 
that Hanoi could reach a decision and have 
that decision carried out by field commanders 
within 10 days. But by June 30, 61 days will 
have passed since the President demon- 
strated that his words were not empty and 
that he was prepared to exercise his full 
powers as Commander-in-Chief even at the 
risk of a public storm at home. Is there eyi- 
dence that the North Vietnamese have scaled 
down their operations in South Vietnam, 
Laos, or Cambodia. News reports suggest the 
contrary. 

The President said earlier, “It is Hanoi, and 
Hanoi alone, that stands today blocking the 
path to a just peace for all the people of 
Southeast Asia.” Has he had indication since 
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April 30 that the North Vietnamese are more 
willing to bargain? 

If the answers to both questions are nega- 
tive—that is, if the North Vietnamese have 
not limited their operations or shown signs 
of negotiating—what is the next step? The 
President warned on June 3: “if their an- 
Swers to our withdrawal program, and to 
our offer to negotiate, is to increase their at- 
tacks in a way that jeopardizes the safety of 
our remaining forces in Vietnam, I shall, as 
my action five weeks ago demonstrated, take 
strong and effective measures to deal with 
that situation.” What “strong and effective 
measures” are available? Does the President 
contemplate renewed bombing of North Viet- 
nam? Could a bombing campaign be more 
effective, militarily and politically, than that 
of 1965-68? Or does the President contem- 
plate stepped-up ground force action? What 
happens then to casualty rates and to with- 
drawal? 

Fourth, Mr. Nixon asserted that the action 
in Cambodia would work to restore American 
prestige and credibility elsewhere in the 
world, We asked on June 3: “If an American 
President had failed to meet this threat to 
400,000 American men in Vietnam, would 
those nations and peoples who rely on Ameri- 
ca’s power and treaty commitments for their 
security—in Latin America, Europe, the Mid- 
dle East or other parts of Asia—retain any 
confidence in the United States?” The ques- 
tion was of course rhetorical, and White 
House officials conceded that many capitals 
reacted initially with alarm and misgiving. 
The President should indicate whether these 
attitudes have since changed and whether 
he sees in Europe, the Middle East, and Japan 
increased faith in the restraint, wisdom, and 
reliability of his administration. 

There is a fifth criterion for Judging the 
Cambodian operation. Admiral Smedberg 
quoted President Nixon as saying a few days 
before April 30, “I am not going to let Cam- 
bodia go down the drain.” His remark on 
April 30 about the military untenability of 
South Vietnam should the Communists con- 
trol “this whole band in Cambodia or the 
entire country” was consistent with such a 
position. On the other hand, he and Secretary 
Rogers have declared that the United States 
has no commitment to Cambodia. The Presi- 
dent’s forthcoming statement should clarify 
his stand. 

If Cambodia now falls, will that event not 
arouse the same concern that the prospect 
of it apparently aroused in late April? Will 
not the President’s credibility be at stake 
once again? 

These are not all the questions that we 
hope to hear addressed. A crucial one is 
whether our allies, especially South Vietnam 
and Thailand, have incurred new commit- 
ments or adopted military goals that the 
United States is committed, directly or in- 
directly, to support. Is it American strategy 
that Allied troops—no Americans among 
them—remain deployed indefinitely in Cam- 
bodia, or is this an independent action of 
the South Vietmamese government? And, 
how far does our commitment extend if 
South Vietnam elects to defend Phnom Penh 
or other parts of Cambodia while our forces 
are waiting in South Vietnam to be relieved 
so they can be withdrawn? The President 
cannot be expected to bare his differences 
with South Vietnam in a public address; but 
as he has repeatedly used his statements to 
the American public to communicate the 
gravest warnings to Hanoi, he may wisely 
go on record at home to clarify his policy 
for Allied countries. 

The President could also shed light on 
“Vietnamization.” Does it mean that South 
Vietnamese forces must be able in any cir- 
cumstances to defeat the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese? Or does it admit the 
possibility of defeat in a Vietnamized area 
or in a Vietnamized South Vietnam? The 
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President might indicate what he expects 
of the 240,000 U.S. troops that stay in Viet- 
nam after May, 1971. Will they provide 
helicopter lift and air and artillery support? 
Will they fight off attacks on their own 
installations? What rate of casualties are 
they likely to suffer? Are their functions 
eventually to be Vietnamized? Over what 
time? If the North Vietnamese do not ne- 
gotiate and if the South Vietnamese prove 
no stronger in the future than in the past, 
does the President nevertheless foresee a 
time when the United States can disengage 
from the war? Does ultimate withdrawal de- 
pend on permanent North Vietnamese fear 
of the “strong and effective measures” he 
has threatened? 

It may be too much to hope now for an- 
swers to these longer-term questions. There 
ought, however, to be one further element in 
the summing-up. According to Stewart 
Alsop, the President noted on his yellow pad 
that the Cambodian operation would cause 
“deep divisions” at home. No doubt, these di- 
visions were reinforced by the tragedies at 
Kent and Jackson. But does President Nixon 
now estimate that the benefits of the opera- 
tion justified the damage to domestic peace 
and to faith in America? And is this the last 
time we shall be asked in Indochina, to buy 
time with lives, to prove our nationhood by 
resort to sudden violence, to punish the en- 
emy for warnings ignored, or to keep South 
Vietnam from being outflanked by Commu- 
nist forces in Cambodia or Laos? 


MANGLED BY EVENTS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on April 
1, the Cambodian Government issued the 
following statement: 

Faithful to its policy of strict neutrality. 
Cambodia will never recognize the right of 


(American) hot pursuit to be exercised on 
its territory. 


As the Washington Post correspond- 
ent, Laurence Stern, points out in his 
article of June 28, 1970, 


For Cambodia, April Fool's Day never 
ended this year. 


Mr. Stern then goes on to report: 
Within a brief span of time— 


That is, since American troops entered 
Cambodia in force on April 30, 1970— 
the judgments of veteran diplomats in 
Phnom Penh and governments in faraway 


capitals have been overtaken and mangled 
by events. 


The article also touches on aspects of 
our Cambodian misadventure that have 
not received the attention they deserve: 

But during the eight-week American ex- 
peditionary blitz, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists will have made greater inroads into 
Cambodian territory than their forebears did 
in ten centuries of fierce ethnic warfare. And 
many Cambodians look with even an added 
hatred upon South Vietnamese soldiers who 
have come to liberate them from other Viet- 
namese, 


Many worthwhile points are made in 
this news dispatch and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire arti- 
cle be printed in the Recor at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foliows: 


CAMBODIA “SURPRISED ALL” 
(By Laurence Stern) 


“Faithful to its policy of strict neutrality, 
Cambodia will never recognize the right of 
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(American) hot pursuit to be exercised on 
its terrtory”—Cambodian government state- 
ment, April 1, 1970. 

Satcon, June 27—for Cambodia, April 
Fool’s Day never ended this year. 

Within a brief span of time, the decisions 
of its old ruler and its new ones have been 
harshly confounded by history. The judg- 
ments of veteran diplomats in Phnom Penh 
and governments in faraway capitals have 
been overtaken and mangled by events. 

The secret cable sent from Phnom Penh 
to Washington shortly after the downfall of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk last March 18 best 
expresses the mood of official consternation 
that has prevailed over Cambodia: 

“Recent developments here have surprised 
all repeat all.” 

Sometime between now and Tuesday—the 
deadline for withdrawal of American ground 
troops from Cambodia—President Nixon is 
expected to reaffirm the success of the U.S. 
and South Vietnamese “border incursions,” 
as the operations have delicately been de- 
scribed here. 

But during the eight-week American ex- 
peditionary blitz, the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists will have made greater inroads into 
Cambodian territory than their forebears did 
in 10 centuries of fierce ethnic warfare. And 
many Cambodians look with even an added 
hatred upon South Vietnamese soldiers who 
have come to liberate them from other Viet- 
namese, 

FINDING COSVN 

When President Nixon announced the in- 
tervention, he defined the objectives as de- 
struction of the Communist sanctuaries and 
disruption of COSVN, Hanoi’s Central Office 
for South Vietnam. COSVN endures, Commu- 
nist troops have already re-entered some of 
the old sanctuaries, the long-run strategic 
value of the captured caches is still regarded 
by some military specialists here as un- 
proven. 

And now the prospect is that unless the 
United States continues to provide assistance 
in the form of weapons and proxy Southeast 
Asian warriors, the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment’s writ will be hollower than ever. 

If all this seems contradictory, it is wholly 
in keeping wth the tortuous course that 
heralded Cambodia's entry into the Indo- 
chinese war from its position of heavily 
ransomed immunity. 

To one who has observed the process inter- 
mittently from inside Cambodia during the 
past three months, it has been like watching 
& marathon newsreel. 

The plot began to unravel long before the 
“government of salvation’ led by Lon Nol 
ousted Sihanouk and installed itself in 
Phnom Penh, vowing to expel the estimated 
40,000 North Vietnamese and Vietcong from 
their border sanctuaries in Cambodia while 
preserving the nation’s proclaimed policy of 
“neutrality.” 

Widely forgotten in the recent rush of 
events is the fact that Sihanouk himself had 
begun a determined political and diplomatic 
offensive to force the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists from his country’s soil. 

As the war in Vietnam seemed to be wind- 
ing down and the prospects of American 
withdrawal grew closer, Sihanouk viewed the 
North Vietnamese with rising apprehension. 

The design of his diplomacy was increas- 
ingly friendly to an American presence in 
Southeast Asia that would serve as a foil— 
as he said publicly—to North Vietnamese and 
Chinese expansionism. Resumption of diplo- 
matic relations with the United States nearly 
& year ago was a signal event in this pattern. 

Though Sihanouk did not relent in his 
denunciations of American incursions into 
Cambodian territory by air and ground, it was 
an open secret here that U.S. intelligence op- 
erations were being conducted along the 
border sanctuary areas with the tacit consent 
of Phnom Penh. And some knowledgeable 
Officials say that Sihanouk was often the 
personal beneficiary of that intelligence. 
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One of Sihanouk’s least advertised thrusts 
against the Communists in Cambodia was to 
win the assent of the Chinese in cutting off 
the stream of weapons and supplies from 
the port of Sihanoukville (now Kompong 
Som) to the eastern sanctuaries and South 
Vietnam. The last such shipment was in July, 
1969. 

During a visit to Phnom Penh on March 12, 
less than a week before the coup, I spoke to 
a Western diplomat then regarded as one of 
the most experienced ambassadors in the 
local diplomatic community. The visit was 
one day after Cambodian student mobs 
sacked the embassies of North Vietnam and 
the Vietcong’s Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, 

“The best you can assume is that these 
demonstrations had Prince Sihanouk’s com- 
plete approval,” he said. “The Prince is com- 
pletely serious about getting the North Viet- 
namese out of Cambodia. If the demonstra- 
tions didn’t have his blessings, there has been 
a major political upheaval inside Cambodia.” 

The ambassador, unhappily for his career 
and professional standing, insisted in cables 
home up to the day of the coup that the 
prince was firmly in the saddle. But his view 
of Sihanouk’s intention toward the Vietnam- 
ese in Cambodia was the prevailing one in 
the diplomatic community. 

One of the most fatal misjudgments in the 
Cambodian debacle may have been Siha- 
nouk’s when he falled to return from Mos- 
cow the next day, March 13, to a welcoming 
reception of banners and delegations of boy 
scouts and school girls holding flowers. It was 
his last chance to return and restore control, 

And so at the time he was overthrown, 
Sihanouk appears to have been engaged in a 
complicated gambit of initiatives designed to 
achieve the first manifest objective of the 
government that supplanted him, 

It will never be possible to determine 
whether Sihanouk’s convoluted style of chess 
playing would have succeeded. Some analysts 
insist that Cambodia would have been iney- 
itably drawn into the war. 

But it is beyond argument that the new 
government's strategies of ultimatum, invec- 
tive and military action speedily engulfed 
Cambodia in the Indochina war. Political 
theorists will certainly argue over whether 
there was any alternative American policy 
than the automatic and unquestioning rec- 
ognition it accorded the Lon Nol government. 

On the night of the coup against Sihanouk, 
& Western diplomat kept a long-standing 
dinner engagement with several high-rank- 
ing members of the new government. 

“They were extremely elated at the success 
of the coup and the mood was very buoyant 
that evening, I'll never forget,” he related to 
me afterward. 

“I remember asking them how they 
thought it would affect the situation on 
their border with the North Vietnamese. Oh, 
they told me, there would be no trouble. 
They were confident that the Cambodian 
army could handle the situation. Not one of 
them seemed to realize that they had let the 
genie out of the bottle.” 

In Saigon the news of the coup caught the 
American diplomatic-military establishment 
by surprise, as it did in Phnom Penh. U.S. 
contingency planners rushed to the drawing 
board, along with their counterparts in the 
Pentagon, State Department and White 
House. 

But from Ambassador Bunker on down, the 
American response to the coup was studiously 
noncommital. 

On March 31, responding to the growing 
glut of foreign newsmen in Phnom Penh, 
Lon Nol held a press conference. He still 
radiated confidence in the future of his 
country and government. 

Cambodia, he said, would be able to resist 
any challenge to its sovereignty with its own 
army. “We have the necessary manpower,” he 
said. There might be a need for arms and 
equipment in which case he would call upon 
“friendly countries.” 
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Was there any possibility of a request for 
American troops? “Certainment pas—cer- 
tainly not,” the imperturbable general an- 
swered. 

Within a week the eastern frontier of Cam- 
bodia began evaporating from under gov- 
ernment authority town-by-town along 
Highway 1 leading to Saigon. At the same 
time there were unannounced visitations by 
American officers and South Vietnamese 
troops across the eastern and southern bor- 
ders of Cambodia. 

It was then that the tragi-comic spectacle 
of the Cambodian army began to emerge, an 
army that marched on boots and Chinese 
sneakers, that fought with Russian, Chinese 
and old British rifles, that rode in rusty 
French tanks and swooped about in weath- 
ered Russian and American fiying machines. 

They were fighting a Communist force that 
was not formidable in numbers or equip- 
ment. But it was disciplined, determined and 
combat-seasoned. 

Theories flourished in Phnom Penh on the 
objectives of the Communist troops, which 
seemed to be the only limitation on their 
territorial gains. The most prevalent view 
was that they wanted to broaden the de- 
fense perimeter of their border sanctuaries. 

Whatever the motives, the government lost 
more territory to the Communists in the 
next month than ever in the preceding 20 
years of the Indochinese war. And real fear 
spread through Phnom Penh that the goal 
was to topple the Lon Nol government and 
install one friendly to deposed Prince Si- 
hanouk, as well as to North Vietnam’s inter- 
ests in Cambodia. 

Increasingly the hopes of the Lon Nol 
regime turned to the United States as their 
Southeast Asian neighbors failed to come 
through with pledges of help. Foreign Minis- 
ter Yem Sambaur was calling American 
charge d’affaires Lloyd M. Rives almost dally. 
Each day Rives would shrug back. 

On the battle front the Cambodian sol- 
diers were full of what then seemed prepos- 
terous expectations of American support. 

Three weeks later Washington and Saigon 
did provide B-52 strikes, air support and a 
combined invasion force of more than 50,000 
American and South Vietnamese troops. 

On the morning of May 1, Rives hurried 
in an embassy car to the residence of Lon 
Nol. His mission was to formally advise the 
prime minister of the American-Scuth Viet- 
namese border incursion. 

But the cable from Washington to Rives 
came at the last minute. By the time Rives 
pulled into Lon Nol's driveway, a throng of 
newsmen had assembled there. The presi- 
dent had finished speaking. The prime min- 
ister of Cambodia had learned about the 
American intervention on his radio. 

“The prime minister took it gracefully," 
an embassy official ruefully related after- 
ward. 

“La Belle Amerique,” a Cambodian major 
sang excitedly during the battle of Saang, a 
town half an hour's drive south of Phnom 
Penh. “Beautiful America will give us as- 
sistance. We need air support and B-52 
bombers. We need radio equipment and 200,- 
000 American soldiers like in Vietnam.” 


AMERICA’S LEADING ASIA SCHOL- 
ARS URGE AN END TO THE WAR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on May 
26, a convocation of America’s leading 
Asia scholars was held here in Washing- 
ton. Its purpose was to urge an end to the 
war in Southeast Asia. It was organized 
by the Academic and Professional Alli- 
ance, a group of dedicated scholars in- 
terested in persuading our Nation’s lead- 
ers to disengage, militarily, from South- 
east Asia. 

At the convocation, the following 
statement was signed by 1,726 scholars of 
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Asian studies from 227 colleges and uni- 
versities in 39 States and Canada. All of 
the signatories are American citizens. 


Asta SCHOLARS To END Wak STATEMENT 


As scholars of Asian affairs we feel special 
responsibility to speak out against American 
intervention is Southeast Asia. 

From our professional knowledge of Asia 
and our deep moral abhorrence of a war that 
destroys Asians and Americans alike, we are 
firmly convinced that United States inter- 
vention must be ended. This military inter- 
vention, if not terminated by Congressional 
action, can lead to an ever widening war in 
Asia and further deterioration in American 
society. 


Also presented at the convocation were 
a series of papers dealing with a fallacy 
in American thinking about Southeast 
Asia. I ask unanimous consent that these 
be inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the papers 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
Text OF OPENING STATEMENT BY JOHN K. 

FAIRBANK 


We Asian scholars live inside the Ameri- 
can civilization, but looking outward. In our 
work we have had some zlimpse of Asian 
realities—often quite different from Ameri- 
can realities. 

From this perspective. we have seen our 
country use its great power Iignorantly, 
stupidly, relying on force and firepower, on 
machines, not on men and ideas. 

We have seen our moral stature cut down 
by our own inhumanity, all the time with a 
deepening sense of humiliation that our 
America, the hope of mankind should now 
seem to be a chief menace to mankind, a 
leader somehow gone astray. 

We see the over-development of our mili- 
tary establishment using up our national re- 
sources far beyond our needs for self-de- 
fense, creating an imbalance between the 
executive and legislative branches in policy 
formation. 

We are determined to help those Senators 
and Congressmen who are reasserting the 
power of the Congress over our military 
budget. 

This is an ad hoc meeting, a convocation 
or ‘calling together’ of Asia specialists from 
all over the country, organized by a group 
at Columbia. The meeting does not repre- 
sent any continuing body nor does it claim 
to “represent” the Asia studies profession 
as a whole. Our aim today and tomorrow is to 
reach the Congress with ideas and ‘nsights 
offered by Asia specialists as individuals. 

The American people face an accelerating 
disaster in Indochina partly from sheer ig- 
norance of the real complexities there. This 
ignorance has led us into misconceptions and 
miscalculations, for example: 

That human psychology is different East 
of Suez, and that patriots there can be 
bombed into negotiating; 

That a civil war in Asia is really “interna- 
tional aggression” if we sincerely believe it 
to be so; 

That today in the area of nuclear stalemate, 
we can nevertheless win an old-fashioned 
“victory”, and so on. 

Our first speakers will, therefore, look at 
some of these fallacies in American think- 
ing about Asia. 

REVOLUTION IN AsIA: THE FALLACY OF THE 
SANCTITY OF STABILITY 
(By Richard Pfeffer) 

We have come to the nation’s capital to- 
day to protest America’s everwidening war 
in Indochina. We have come as scholars, 
citizens, and human beings, with the wish 
that our expertise, our influence, and our 
feelings will have some positive effect on 
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the men who run our government, and par- 
ticularly on the members of Congress. We 
have come, more specifically, in support of 
the Amendment to End the War and the 
Cooper-Church Amendment. We have come, 
more profoundly, in the hope that our po- 
litical system is still capable of at least a 
minimal response—however incommensurate 
with the hayoc and tragedy the United States 
has caused in Southeast Asia—to the public 
demand for an immediate end to these 
insane wars in Vietnam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia. 

But if we have come only for that purpose, 
then I fear that we have come to stop one 
set of wars only to allow another to begin 
or to escalate somewhere else in the near 
future. It is not enough that we make every 
effort to terminate America’s warrior role in 
Indochina, though it certainly is important 
that we should do so. We must also seek to 
fundamentally transform America’s foreign 
policy as a whole. To do that, we must begin, 
individually and collectively, to confront the 
frame of mind, the national arrogance, the 
paranoia, and the configuration of en- 
trenched interests in our domestic politics 
that have led us repeatedly to arrogate to 
ourselves the right to determine the desti- 
nies of other people. 

We must expose the meaning in practice 
of the righteous, liberal rhetoric of reform, 
economic development, and self-determin- 
ation that too often has been translated 
abroad into an elitist, inhuman, and even 
fascistic reality. We must expose the men 
and groups who profit from our wars. (Who 
will deny that the benefits and costs of our 
wars are inequitably spread among our citi- 
zens? (We must expose the links, formal and 
informal, among various narrow groups, poli- 
ticlans, bureaucrats, and top decision makers. 
We must expose the lies and half-truths 
about our antagonists and the myths about 
ourselves and our allies. We must make it 
clear to our people and our government that 
America’s wars are not crusades in which 
Good, self-assertedly represented by the 
United States, is locked in historic combat 
with Evil, represented by whomever we select 
as our enemy. We must seek to democratize 
and declassify our foreign policy, for surely 
nothing abroad threatens our nation so 
much as the irrational, closed, and narrowly 
self-serving quality of our decision making 
in foreign policy. In short, if we wish to 
transform America’s imperalist, counter- 
revolutionary foreign policy, we must pursue 
& kind of revolution at home, a non-violent 
revolution if at all possible. It is no longer 
tolerable for the United States to vent its 
own economic, racial, and psychological 
problems on the rest of the world, either in 
the name of some elusive greater good or 
in the name of America’s alleged national 
interest. 

But if we are to commit ourselves to this 
political-educational struggle to revitalize 
American ideals and to expose the night- 
marish quality of our leaders’ perceptions 
of the world, then we must first understand 
the nature of the United States’ role in in- 
ternational affairs. The United States today, 
in my view, is the world’s foremost counter- 
revolutionary, imperial power. Five years ago 
I would have dismissed such a statement as 
pure cant, but Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
have taught me otherwise. We have all began 
to awaken, rather late, to the overriding 
quality of United States policy around the 
world—in Brazil, in Greece, in the Philip- 
pines, at home. And if seemingly ideological 
words like “imperialist,” “racist,” and “pup- 
pet government” still grate somewhat on our 
ears, the sad fact remains, as recorded by 
Mary McCarthy, that in these matters “the 
truth, renamed by us ‘propaganda,’ has shift- 
ed to the other side.” 

It appears, moreover, that America is ac- 
tively opposing in the Third World not only 
revolutions but also, in some sense, evolu- 
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tions. If this is so, our counter-evolutionary 
policies seem to grow out of our counter- 
revolutionary policies, for America’s pro- 
found antagonism to revolution has trauma- 
tized us regarding the potential implications 
of evolutionary developments that we do not 
control. Revolutions tend to be indiscrimi- 
nately seen by us as Communist victories, 
and non-revolutionary, politically reformist, 
coalition-type developments, if they are not 
under our sponsorship and direction, tend to 
raise in our minds the specter of future revo- 
lutions. We fear indigenously produced, au- 
tonomous reform abroad as a catalyst of rev- 
olution, We are anxious that “the enemy” 
may exploit certain reforms for its own ends. 
The result is that the United States has in- 
creasingly painted itself into a corner, from 
which it attempts simultaneously to repress 
revolutions while discouraging significant 
political reforms that may provide the only 
conceivable alternative to violent revolution. 

Vietnam and Laos are cases in point. Re- 
garding Laos, it is well known, for example, 
that in the late 1950s and early 1960s the 
United States made great efforts to frustrate 
the 1957 coalition agreement between then- 
neutralist Souvanna Phouma and the leader 
of the Pathet Lao, Souphanouyong. We sub- 
sequently opposed a coup which restored 
Souvanna Phouma to power, and by backing 
right-wing army officer Phoumi Nosayan’s 
march on the capital to overthrow the neu- 
tralists, we succeeded in transforming a coup 
into a civil war. 

The record in Vietnam is even more in- 
criminating. We have repeatedly—in the 
summer of 1964, in February of 1965, and in 
the spring of 1966, to name only a few ex- 
amples—intervened on behalf of right-wing, 
hawkish cliques to preclude the development 
of broader-based coalitions in Saigon and to 
preempt by our military escalations domestic 
and international moves which threatened 
to bring peace to the area. And today, with 
the Thieu-Ky regime under renewed and 
severe political attack at home from stu- 
dents—all universities have been shut down 
by the Saigon regime—from Buddhists, war 
veterans, and others, the Nixon administra- 
tion has initiated another diversionary esca- 
lation of the war by invading Cambodia. 

We must stop this monstrous war now. We 
must give peace a chance. If there are high 
Officials still silent in the Nixon administra- 
tion who fervently oppose its war policies, 
we do not wish to hear about their disaffec- 
tion three years from now in their best-sell- 
ing memoirs. If a majority of our legislators 
in their hearts support amendments to force 
& prompt end to this war, they should over- 
come their reservations about embarrassing 
the President and stand up to be counted. If 
our political system is still capable of an ef- 
fective response to our desperate plight, the 
time is now. The future of our country and, 
perhaps, of the world may well be at stake. 
And our future is too important to be left 
in the hands of one man. 


ASIAN PEOPLES AND AMERICAN PoLicy: THE 
FALLACY THAT Free Asia Is WiTH Us 
(By Susanne Hoeber Rudolph) 

To assert, as three administrations have 
done, that “Free Asia” is “with us” is to 
ignore the questions of who is free and what 
it means to be “with us”, Generally, the less 
free Asian nations are, the more they tend to 
be with us; the more free they are, the less 
they tend to be with us. 

By free nations I mean those whose gov- 
ernments are based on popular support, 
where possible ina context of open, competi- 
tive politics; those that build such support 
on social change and economic growth, recog- 
nizing in the process the increasing demands 
for distributive justice and for social and 
economic equality; and those that pursue 
relatively independent foreign policies, by 
avoiding becoming economic or military 
client states of a great power. 
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On the basis of these criteria is it difficult 
but not impossible to find a “free country” 
in Asia; the governments of Pakistan, India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Indonesia, Malayasia, and 
Singapore have avoided international client- 
elism more than the governments of Taiwan, 
Laos, Cambodia, South Korea, and Viet Nam. 
They differ among themselves with respect 
to many other criteria, but most of them 
qualify better than the American client states 
on many measures of freedom. 

If we take these, then, as “free Asia”, in 
the sense of not being dependent interna- 
tionally we find that they are not “with us” 
in the sense of supporting our wars in Viet 
Nam or Cambodia. All of them welcomed 
the redefinition President Nixon was thought 
to have given to our Asian policies when he 
toured the area last year. He assured both 
India and Pakistan that the U.S. was turn- 
ing away from policing the peace in Asia, 
that it would refrain from playing fire brig- 
ade in Asian civil wars. These assurances were 
most welcome and well-received. 

When the Cambodian invasion suggested 
that the US was reverting to earlier defini- 
tions of its role, Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi of India told her parliament that US 
intervention in Cambodia had aggravated the 
situation, extended the war, and threatened 
“danger to the whole of Asia.” In Pakistan, 
the official newspaper Dawn doubted that the 
escalation would win the advantages Amer- 
ica hoped for, interpreted the move as in- 
tervention in the civil war between the Lon 
Nol and Sihanouk governments in Cambodia, 
and thought it would undermine the cred- 
ibility of US policy abroad. Indonesia, which 
has become increasingly linked to American 
interests, yet “regretted” the Cambodian in- 
vasion, 

There are, of course, some exceptions to 
the generalization that the more free a peo- 
ple are, the less they are with us. The Jap- 
anese are an outstanding exception. But 
even in Japan, as in other countries where 
governments support the Indo-Chinese war, 
substantial elements oppose our policy. The 
Philippines are perhaps another “free” ex- 
ception, although, by virtue of their great 
dependence on American economic ties, they 
are virtually a client state. They have not 
withdrawn their rhetorical support for the 
Indo-China war, but they did, last January, 
withdraw their engineering and medical ba- 
tallion. The Philippine Congress refused to 
vote the funds for it. 

But the main problem for most of these 
countries is that the American war in Indo- 
China contaminates the constructive role 
some of these countries would like the United 
States to play in Asia. Most of them do not, 
in fact, want America to exclude itself from 
concern with Asia. Some of them hope that, 
in foreign and defense policy, the US as well 
as the other two great powers, Russia and 
China, will in fact deter each other from the 
grossest forms of intervention in the area. 
In domestic affairs, some of them welcome 
American support for economic development 
when it does not lead to clientelism. India, 
the largest power in Asia outside of China, 
has counted in a general way on American 
interest in the area to act as a deterrent 
against renewed Chinese incursions and a 
possible source of aid if such incursions oc- 
curred. 

But the US's potential for peace-making 
and development in Asia is hindered, not 
furthered, by the war in Indo-China. In- 
stead America has become an active and in- 
terested force in the internal affairs of 
South-East Asian nations. America is seen 
as a military force aligned with bankrupt 
and despotic regimes in a series of civil wars; 
to modify Richard Pfeffer’s useful phrase, 
the US is seen as a counter-evolutionary 
force. Neutralist regimes must inquire 
whether American influence or aid might 
require moves to the right; left oppositions 
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invariably, and with some cause, assert that 
this is what American aid will mean. 

In Viet Nam, Laos, and now Cambodia, 
American willingness to let itself be identi- 
fied with the reactionary heavies has made 
it difficult for other Asian powers to allow 
even relatively distinterested American for- 
eign policy influence or aid. 

There is another hooker in the phrase 
“Free Asia”. Americans tend to believe that 
communist governments and societies are al- 
ways less free than non-communist ones. 
This is sometimes true and sometimes not, 
depending on the specific country. Yugo- 
slavia, for example, is less a client state to 
Russia than Taiwan has been to the US, and 
her internal politics are characterized by 
more open dialogue than those of Taiwan. 
We have to transcend the clichés of the fif- 
ties sufficiently to recognize that a nationalist 
communist regime in South-East Asia, based 
on solid internal support, may be a “freer” 
state—freer of dependency on both the US 
and China—than some ineffectual or corrupt 
non-communist government whose main 
claim to survival rests on US guns. 

“Free Asians” on the whole, then, see 
American involvement in Indo-China as 
blocking a constructive US role in Asia. Far 
from fearing that American withdrawal from 
Indo-China would leave Asia at the mercies 
of despotism or war, they welcome such with- 
drawal as freeing the US for a role on the 
side of social change, democracy and inter- 
national security. 

VIETNAMIZATION: THE FALLACY OF THE 

CONCEPT 
(By David Mozingo) 

“Vietnamization”—the Nixon administra- 
tion's formula for gradually turning over the 
military and political burdens of the war to 
the Saigon regime—is not a new but an old 
and discredited solution to the conflict in 
Vietnam. The term was invented in 1947 not 
by the Americans but by the French who, 
from the very beginning of the Indochina 
war, recognized the absolute necessity of a 
native antidote to the Viet Minh and unsuc- 
cessfully tried to create a puppet state under 
Bao Dai. 

Since the Americans took over from the 
French there have been, in fact, fifteen more 
unsuccessful attempts at Vietnamization. 
Every Saigon regime the United States has 
created and supported since 1955—from 
Diem to Thieu—is a milestone in this effort. 
Every concept from “agroville” to “strategic 
hamlet” to “Vietnamization” has been the 
latest label in the passing parade of mean- 
ingless names Washington has coined in its 
search for an anti-Communist force capable 
of claiming the mandate of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism. The central political and military 
fallacies in the Vietnamization scheme are 
the same ones that afflicted the policies of 
the French as well as Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson. These fallacies are 
as evident and controlling today as they were 
fifteen years ago. 

First — Vietnamization presupposes a 
broadly-based Saigon regime; otherwise the 
insurgents cannot be denied the basis of 
their political support and the government 
cannot muster sufficient loyalty to effectively 
resist rebellion. But the present military dic- 
tatorship cannot become more representative 
without yielding the substance of its power, 
which is political repression. To lift this re- 
pression would automatically lead to partici- 
pation in the political process by those ele- 
ments, nationalists, Buddhists, and Commu- 
nists, whom the Saigon generals must con- 
tinue to suppress in order to stay in power. 
For Vietnamization to become a reality 
would require the self-liquidation of the 
Thieu regime and no despotism has ever done 
this. 

Second—Because it has so little domestic 
support, the very survival of the Thieu 
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regime depends upon preventing Vietnami- 
zation, not supporting it. Hence, Saigon’s 
leaders must continue to use any means to 
thwart, disrupt, subvert, or at least delay 
American withdrawal from the war. This is 
why Saigon has opposed a compromise peace 
settlement and steadfastly resisted United 
States pressures for reforms and greater 
South Vietnamese shouldering of the military 
burdens. Actually, continuance of the war 
and United States presence in Vietnam are 
the lifeblood of the Saigon establishment. 
No wonder General Thieu is overjoyed about 
the Cambodian invasion. This adventure has 
escalated the conflict and dragged America 
deeper into the quagmire—two conditions 
indispensable to the survival of his regime. 

Third—In strictly military terms, Vietnam- 
ization means, for a long time to come, only 
the partial, not the complete, withdrawal of 
U.S. forces. The rate of our troop reductions is 
entirely dependent on the battlefield per- 
formance of the South Vietnamese army. 
Washington assumes this army can carry on 
the fight, backed up by U.S. artillery and air 
support, while our ground combat forces are 
gradually pulled out. If ARVN is unequal to 
the task, the whole strategy of gradual mili- 
tary withdrawal must collapse. And since the 
decisive issue is whether the South Viet- 
namese or the Communist armies prove to be 
the strongest, it is actually Hanol and Saigon, 
not Washington, who will decide the fate of 
military Vietnamization. 

Fourth—Washington was wrongly assumed 
that the Communist side could not design 
a counter-strategy to defeat Vietnamization. 
This assessment is based on the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s tragic and disastrous mistake 
in buying—hook, line, and sinker—the out- 
going Johnson administration view that the 
enemy’s best military units were crippled 
during the 1968 Tet offensive and that, con- 
sequently, the ARVN could gradually win the 
war in South Vietnam. This is the assess- 
ment that was behind Washington's decision 
in 1969 to downgrade the Paris talks, to 
launch an offensive in Laos and, recently, to 
invade Cambodia to prevent the Lon Nol 
government from collapsing. 

Strategically, the only hope for Vietnami- 
zation lay in confining the contest to South 
Vietnam. But by its own offensive action, the 
Nixon administration has played into the 
hands of the other side. As Hanoi’s recent 
counter-offensive in Laos and her interven- 
tion in the Cambodian civil war have demon- 
strated, the Communist side’s counter-strat- 
egy is to defeat Vietnamization by out- 
flanking it. In short, not only has Vietnami- 
zation failed, but the United States has al- 
ready taken the first step along the road to 
a third Indochina war. 

ASIAN STUDIES AND AMERICAN PoLicy: THE 
FALLACY or Non-INVOLVEMENT 
(By Felicia Oldfather) 

We live in an imperialist nation—a na- 
tion committed to political and economic 
domination of Asia and to the use of overt 
political force to achieve these ends when 
other means fail. This is a policy which 
opposes itself to the revolutionary cry for 
social justice in much of the Third World. 

As intellectuals, we bear heavy moral and 
academic burdens, Because we are human 
beings, we must stand on the side of the 
oppressed in the face of horrors inflicted 
upon our fellow-men—horrors inflicted in 
the wanton destruction of war and in the 
terror of the status quo. We must cling to 
the vision of a world without exploitation of 
man by man, a world where men are able to 
live freely and fully. The radical demand of 
this position is clear; imperialism must be 
ended at its source, and that source is not 
a comfortably far away place, but here at 
home. 

For Asia scholars, defeating imperialism 
at home means a struggle within our own 
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profession, and within ourselves. To begin 
this effort we must know where we are now. 
It.is patently false to claim that scholars 
have not been involved in American policy 
in Asia, Some have functioned as active as- 
sistants to this policy, In its most crass form, 
this was seen in the Michigan State project 
in Vietnam, where American “scholars” were 
involved in the training and management of 
the secret police force of Ngo Dinh Diem. 
More recently, we have discovered that the 
University of California, acting for a group 
of scholars in Thailand, signed an AID con- 
tract involving counterinsurgency research 
in Thailand. Also thanks to the largesse of 
AID, a center for Vietnamese Studies has 
been established at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity—a center which has definite pro- 
grammatic orientation towards further 
American involvement in Vietnam, 

These are blatant cases, but there are more 
subtle ways in which American scholars al- 
low their expertise to be used by the govern- 
ment. Many serve on advisory panels to vari- 
ous government agencies. If one chooses to 
do so, he should understand his position well. 
Any illusion that he is going to change gov- 
ernment policy in any substantive way should 
be dismissed. The government seeks and 
uses the kind of advice which suits its chosen 
policies. Beyond this, its use of the academic 
community is public relations, an excuse to 
expand government credibility and show how 
tolerant it is. Further, some scholars have 
chosen to trade their public dissent for a 
chance on inside influence. The government 
listens to their advice, ignores it, and is happy 
to be spared further public criticism of policy. 

Many scholars now understand that Viet- 
nam is no “tragic error.” Rather, it is the 
natural consequence of America's efforts to 
control the future of Asia. It is for precisely 
this reason that we must move beyond Viet- 
nam to discussion of American strategy for 
Asia, We must examine our policies in the 
rest of Southeast Asia, the Japanese Security 
Treaty, off-shore oil drilling in Indonesia, and 
the American effort to force more private in- 
vestment on the Indian government. The real 
tragic error is the liberal illusion that a little 
advice can repair the mess. We must adopt a 
critical and suspicous posture towards gov- 
ernment activity in Asia, and to any tech- 
niques for enlisting the support of American 
scholars in carrying them out. The reason 
for this stance, put simply, is that the gov- 
ernment of the United States is not acting in 
our interest, nor in the interests of the people 
of the world. 

We face a difficult task, The legacy of the 
McCarthy period and the Cold War has af- 
fected all of us. Like all Americans, Asia 
scholars are affected by the political climate 
of their time. Much scholarship on Asia has 
been based on assumptions of anti-commu- 
nism, on the validity of containment theory, 
and on the notions of nation-building and 
modernization with the American way as 
the norm. This has meant the use of dif- 
ferent vocabularies to describe “them” as 
opposed to “us” and a parallel double stand- 
ard in evaluating our actions versus theirs. 
This doublethink, too, is involvement. The 
result has been that American scholarship on 
Asia has served, sometimes openly, sometimes 
in a more subtle fashion, to justify American 
policy abroad, Even critics of the war have 
often been trapped in the posture of criticiz- 
ing it, while never doubting our right to 
interfere in the Vietnamese efforts at self- 
determination. 

What is to be done? Many Asia scholars 
are now moving towards a healthy critical 
approach in their work. This will gradually 
enable us to clear our heads. But this is 
only the beginning. The critical question re- 
mains: how can we translate our ideas into 
effective political action and change our own 
society? This question demands more than 
the symbolic actions of signing petitions 
and rushing toa largely unresponsive Wash- 
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ington, These are useful actions, but cannot 
alone change American policy, not to men- 
tion America. In our own fields and depart- 
ments, we must question sources of funding, 
methodology, and decision making. It is no 
wonder that our approaches to policy forma- 
tion and political action are based on elitism, 
when elitism pervades the very structure of 
our profession. Outside of our tarnished 
ivory towers, we must move into the com- 
munity at large. We must use our expertise 
where appropriate, taking opportunities to 
speak, not merely to elite gatherings, but to 
high schools, church groups, labor unions, 
and others. This means working with various 
elements fighting for change at home. We are 
now aware that justice at home and justice 
abroad will come together, if they are to 
come at all. We must thus join the growing 
movement committed to ending imperial- 
ism abroad and achieving social justice at 
home. 

The demands that this presents are many. 
There are problems of time, of defining new 
kinds of scholarship, of understanding the 
present crisis at home and abroad, of schol- 
arly integrity and critical intelligence, of 
university community. These are not easy 
problems, and there are no easy solutions. 
Yet we must live with these demands and 
move forward, for we have no choice. 
MONOLITHIC COMMUNISM: THE FALLACY OF 

THE CHINA THREAT 
(By Mark Mancall) 


The American war in Southeast Asia, al- 
most from the very beginning, has assumed 
a momentum of its own. The process of es- 
calation may well have been more a re- 
sponse to American self-images, as so 
nakedly described by President Nixon in his 
speech on April 30, than to the reality of a 
threat from the Communist world in general 
or from Communist China in particular. This 
is especially evident in view of the fact that 
while America’s justification of its war in 
Southeast Asia has passed through many 
verbal permutations in the last three ad- 
ministrations, it has hewn to one major 
theme: the threat of an aggressive Com- 
munist China and the need to contain it 
through the maintenance of a balance of 
power in that region. Moreover, it has in- 
sisted upon this theme despite the failure 
of reality to match Washington’s expecta- 
tions. 

In March 1960 the then-Acting Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs informed 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that 
a “grave Imbalance of power” existed in the 
Far East. “Our countervailing presence,” he 
said, “redresses this imbalance,” and he ar- 
gued that any show of American weakness in 
the area would have “grievous effects.” In 
his Baltimore speech of April 7, 1965, Presi- 
dent Johnson made this same point more ex- 
plicitiy: “Over this war—and all Asia—is an- 
other reality: the deepening shadow of Com- 
munist China. .. . The contest in Vietnam 
is part of a wider pattern of aggressive pur- 
poses.” And earlier this month, in a discus- 
sion with a group of visiting professors and 
students, Undersecretary of State Richardson 
used the same arguments of balance of power 
and continuation of the Communist threat 
to justify our actions in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia. The persistence of this argument in 
the Nixon administration is reinforced by the 
President's own historical experience. The 
urbane and moderately conservative London 
Economist considers one of the most signifi- 
cant developments this month to be the fact 
that Mr. Nixon is viewing the Southeast 
Asian war increasingly in “Korea terms.” 

It would be logical to conclude, given this 
argument, that American escalation in 
Southeast Asia, particularly since 1964, took 
place either in response to an escalation of 
Chinese activities in the region or as a pre- 
emptive measure to prevent Chinese escala- 
tion. However, the Chinese have rather per- 
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sistently spoken loudly but carried a small 
stick. They have always talked of support, 
not intervention. While no one would ser- 
iously question both Soviet and Chinese sup- 
ply activities in support of Hanoi and the 
Vietcong, all the evidence points not to an 
escalation of direct Chinese military involve- 
ment in the war but, rather, to a probable 
decline of such involyement, which even in 
the beginning was minimal. 

In the mid-'60s there were reports of some 
40-50,000 Chinese support troops—mainly 
engineer units—in North Vietnam, engaged 
in the construction of roads and railways. 
These, however, were apparently withdrawn 
after the American bombing halt, sometime 
in late 1968 or early 1969, and there is no 
evidence that they have returned. There have 
been reports of between 6,000 and 20,000 
Chinese troops in two northwestern Laotian 
provinces, but they are part of an agreement 
between Peking and the Royal Laotian Gov- 
ernment for the construction of a highway; 
they are not there in direct response to 
American activities in the rest of the penin- 
sula. 

We can draw only one conclusion: the es- 
calation of American involvement to well 
over 500,000 men was independent of any real 
Chinese threat in Indochina itself; nor did 
the Chinese respond at any time with a com- 
parable influx of personnel into combat areas 
of North Vietnam, Laos, or Cambodia. The 
Chinese emphasis on support rather than di- 
rect action was reiterated quite distinctly 
by Chou En-lai at the banquet closing the 
Summit Conference of Indochinese Peoples 
at the end of April, when he said: “The 700 
million Chinese people provide a powerful 
backing for the Vietnamese people; the vast 
expanse of China’s territory is their reliable 
rear area.” This was essentially a restatement 
of Lin Piao’s position of 1965. 

Nor can it be argued that the supposed 
“threat” in Indochina derives from a simple 
bipolar opposition between the “Communist” 
and the “Free” worlds. The Southeast Asian 
situation has been a constant bone of con- 
tention between Moscow and Peking. All the 
evidence indicates that Moscow and Peking 
have witnessed both internal conflicts over 
their respective Indochina policies and, more 
publicly, external conflicts between each 
other. Soviet policy has been guided by two 
contradictory objectives; first, the desire to 
reach a detente with the United States in 
international affairs, which required the 
minimization of the Indochina conflict; sec- 
ond, the desire to main Russian influence in 
the peninsula, which in turn required that 
Moscow extend its support to the North Viet- 
namese and the NLF. China’s policy has been 
similarly conflicted. Peking has wanted to 
maximize her influence in the region while 
minimizing the possibility of a direct United 
States-China conflict. Both Moscow and Pe- 
king have competed for influence in South- 
east Asia, a competition derived primarily 
from their own rivalries rather than from 
United States action. American escalation 
has continually taken place not because of 
the threat of Sino-Soviet unity but despite 
their disunity. This disunity has been reem- 
phasized in recent days by Soviet failure to 
recognize Prince Sihanouk's effort to estab- 
lish a “Government of National Unity” and 
Le Duan’s inability to bring about a united 
Sino-Soviet policy in the face of the most re- 
cent American escalation. 

It is often said that American interests in 
Indochina would be served by increased So- 
viet influence there, yet our latest escalation 
has apparently accomplished just the oppo- 
site. The Soviets may wish to keep their op- 
tions open, even to the point of encouraging 
& diplomatic breakthrough, such as a new 
Geneva Conference, in order to avoid the 
possibility of defeat on the ground, but the 
recent Cambodian invasion apparently de- 
creases the options available to China, which 
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sponsored the Summit Conference of Indo- 
chinese Peoples, where the Russians were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

Consequently, even if one views China as 
a threat, our present policy is counterproduc- 
tive. As Sidney Liu, the respected Hong Kong 
“China watcher,” has pointed out: “If the 
U.S.'’s drive into Cambodia fails to weaken 
and demoralize the enemy, the Communists’ 
demands are certain to be hardened. .. . If 
it succeeds and North Vietnam is driven to 
the point of collapse, Peking may feel honor- 
bound to send massive aid to Hanoi—either 
materiel or, as a last resort, troops.” In the 
present situation, Sino-Soviet disunity and 
Moscow's consequent inability to exert a mod- 
erating influence on either Peking or Hanoi 
works to Washington’s disadvantage, not its 
advantage. Disunity on the other side may 
pose a greater threat than unity. 

The latest permutation of the “threat” 
thesis involves the Soviet Union in the Mid- 
dle East. As laid out by James Reston, who 
alludes to the President’s “foreign policy 
aides” as his source, the argument revolves 
around the thesis that we cannot appear to 
be weak “in one part of the world without 
encouraging Moscow to believe” that we “will 
be weak” in other, perhaps more dangerous, 
areas, It is commonly accepted in most sec- 
tors of American official and public opinion 
that our political, economic, and moral in- 
terests in the Middle East are vastly more 
important than those in Indochina. Recent 
months have witmessed a sharp increase in 
Soviet direct participation in the Middle 
Eastern struggle. In March, Soviet SAM-3 
missiles arrived in Egypt with Soviet opera- 
tional crews. 

By the end of April it became evident that 
Soviet pilots were engaged at least in de- 
fensive operations in Egypt. On April 30, the 
same day that President Nixon made his 
Cambodia speech, he ordered a reevaluation 
of American policy in the Middle East and 
a reconsideration of the decision not to sell 
Israel 125 Phantom jets, By showing strength 
in Indochina through the Cambodian in- 
vasion, it is argued, Washington is establish- 
ing a posture of firmness as a warning to the 
USSR in the Middle East. If this is indeed 
the case, if our action in Cambodia is in any 
way perceived as a response, even in part, 
to a Soviet threat in the Middle East—and 
we cannot rule this out, given the Nixon 
doctrine of international politics—it may 
have misfired badly. As Senator Kennedy 
pointed out in a recent open letter te Joseph 
Alsop: “The longer we remain bogged down 
in Southeast Asia, with periodic escalation 
that only serves to involve us deeper, the 
more latitude the Soviet Union feels in her 
Middle East adventures.” This would appear 
to be the very case. The New York Times 
reported on May 14 that new Soviet activity 
has greatly increased Russian military pres- 
ence in Egypt. 

Despite Washington’s disclaimers to the 
contrary, the China “threat” is more appar- 
ent than real in Southeast Asia, which may 
help to explain the emergence of the new 
Middle East theory. This appears to be a 
war in search of its justification. The war 
controls policy, not policy the war. Conse- 
quently, shifting justifications cannot be 
used to rationalize continuation of a war 
that has come to dominate most facets of 
American foreign and domestic policy, 

THE WAR AND THE FUTURE OF SOUTHEAST 

Asta: THE FALLACY OF THE PHOENIX 


(By Clifford Geertz) 


We are more the victims of our preconcep- 
tions in South Vietnam than we are of objec- 
tive circumstances, Among the most impor- 
tant of these preconceptions is the “techno- 
logical optimism” which has marked our na- 
tion for virtually the whole course of its 
history. From the beginning, and certainly 
since the Civil War, we have celebrated our 
“know-how,” prided ourselves on our ability, 
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which is real enough, to apply advanced tech- 
niques to practical problems—to lay road- 
ways, build bridges, construct dams, im- 
prove corn, assemble automobiles, erect hous- 
ing projects. Our confidence in ourselves and 
in our future has rested in great part on a 
faith in “the technological fix,” on the be- 
lief that whatever foolishness, greed, neglect, 
or mere accident might do, our advancing 
technology could, and rather quickly, undo. 
Like many other of our notions about our- 
selves, this consoling idea is in the process of 
being destroyed in Vietnam. 


Redirected towards the outside world after 
1945, our technological optimism took on the 
form of a similar optimism concerning the 
reconstructive powers of foreign aid, an op- 
timism which the Marshall Plan recovery 
of Europe seemed brilliantly to justify. The 
agonies of the war itself could not be erased, 
but they could be contained in the past as a 
new Europe, a phoenix from the ashes, was 
built up on the ruins of the old. Small won- 
der that the same idea has appeared in our 
thinking about Vietnmam—that there, too, 
once peace is reestablished, American know- 
how can assure the rapid reconstruction, and 
indeed advance, of Vietnamese society and 
civilization, Already good and talented men 
and agencies, foundations, and universities 
are laying the plans for correcting with our 
technological intelligence the havoc our po- 
litical stupidity has wrought, and thus to 
extricate us from the consequences of our 
acts. That they will be successful this time— 
that Green Revolutions, Mekong Projects, 
and Rural Redevelopment Agencies, however, 
valuable in themselves (something I have 
no desire to deny) will have the kind of res- 
torative effect in Southeast Asia that they 
had in Europe, that a phoenix can be made 
to rise from these ashes by the application of 
American knowledge, American wealth, and 
American energy is, however, more than a 
little doubtful. Here, for once, what we have 
done looks like in a fair way to staying done. 

It is not merely that Vietnam is not Eu- 
rope, and not Japan, and not even Korea— 
though some American policy makers do 
seem in need of constant reminder of that 
fact. It is that Vietnam, like the other new 
states of Southeast Asia, still lives, even 
as it seeks to modernize, on the resources 
of an old society which provides it not only 
with the base from which to change, but 
with the means, the desire, and the confi- 
dence to do so. And this society is in the 
process of being destroyed in South Viet- 
nam, and now perhaps in Cambodia and 
Laos as well, 

Reconstruction there, if that is even an 
appropriate word, is not a matter of rebuild- 
ing a shattered industrial system, but of re- 
storing the possibility of collective life, and 
that no one yet, even an inventive Amer- 
ican, quite knows how to do. Plant defolia- 
tion can—perhaps—be corrected by chemists 
and agronomists with their aims turned 
around; but just what can be done about 
cultural defoliation is much less clear. We 
do know how to build physical villages 
easily, quickly, and efficiently. But we 
don’t know anything, nor (despite claims, 
some of them from my own profession, to the 
contrary) does anyone else, about how to 
build a social one, a community. And it is 
communities, and beyond them a civiliza- 
tion, not just physical villages, that are be- 
ing torn apart in Vietnam. 

It is of course true that much in Viet- 
namese society, as much in American, is 
not the sort of thing that anyone committed 
to humane values would wish to preserve. But 
there is precious little evidence for the theory 
that social progress is encouraged by mili- 
tarily induced cultural traumas. Whether in 
Spain, Greece, or the American South, the 
more common result of such traumas seems 
to be the paralysis of social will for extended 
periods of time, an infolding neo-conserva- 
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tism, haunted by the obsession that what- 
ever happened in the past must not at what- 
ever cost be allowed to reoccur. 

Like individuals, civilizations which have 
been hurt at the core of their being seem to 
spend, for years thereafter, the bulk of their 
energies warding off the possibility, or even 
the intonations of the possibility, that they 
will be thus hurt again, The monument left 
behind by the American attempt to “win the 
hearts and minds of the Vietnamese people” 
seems more likely to be cultural paralysis 
than technological dynamism, joss stick fear 
than power station hope—the final irony in 
a situation which can scarcely sustain many 
more. 

This time science—or more exactly, applied 
science—is not going to save us or anybody 
else. The mirage of an easy reconstruction in 
which American technology rebuilds a shat- 
tered Vietnam into a demonstration to Asians 
and, what is perhaps our deeper motive, to 
ourselves of the effectiveness and beneficence 
of our way of going about things is, even 
assuming that we obtain the sort of settle- 
ment that will permit us to try it (something 
that I would not like to lay money on), just 
that: a mirage. What is being created in 
Vietnam is a different kind of demonstra- 
tion; a demonstration to Asians that if you 
are interested in preserving the essentials of 
your national identity and in building upon 
it to secure for yourselves a viable future, 
inviting great powers to do it for you is not 
an altogether rational policy; and a demon- 
stration to Americans that if you are inter- 
ested in preserving a faith in the virtue and 
promise of the American way, you are wise 
not to try to apply it to the effects of Seek 
and Destroy. 

We are—not, of course, as the destruction 
of Hue suggests, without the help of our 
adversaries—building ruins in Vietnam. But 
not just physical ruins—spiritual ones. It is 
these which we will have to live with “after 
the war” in Vietnam, and no quantity. of 
Potempkin villages is going to be able to 
shield that fact either from Asians or— 
though one should never underestimate the 
amnesic powers of the political mind—our- 
selves. It would seem best, then, that we cease 
forthwith to build them, It is not a phoenix 
that is going to rise for us from these ashes, 
but that more disturbing bird, the albatross. 


VIETNAMIZATION—ANOTHER VIEW 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the ob- 
fuscation enveloping American policy in 
Southeast Asia makes it difficult to know 
what the grand design of the Nixon ad- 
ministration really is—if there is a grand 
design. One astute columnist, Mr. Joseph 
Kraft, makes a game try at analyzing the 
most recent developments and, in so 
doing, suggests that President Nixon is 
pursuing a stick-it-out policy. In fact, 
Mr. Kraft writes: 

The President is withdrawing American 
troops from Vietnam not as rapidly as bat- 
tlefield conditions will safely permit, but as 
slowly as domestic constraints will allow. 


In executing this policy, it is sug- 
gested— 

It is going to be very difficult for Nixon 
now to exploit the narrow opportunities that 
exist for disengagement from a war that 
promises to go on and on and on, 


This is a dismal forecast which ac- 
counts, in part, for the protracted Senate 
debate over American policy in South- 
east Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Kraft column be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1970] 
Mr, Nrxon’s WIN Ponicy—Gap BETWEEN 


RHETORIC AND Facr Makes CLEAR U.S. 
Pouicy Is To BEAT ENEMY ON GROUND 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Sarcon.—The Cambodian venture was dis- 
tinguished from the start by an enormous 
gap between what the President said and 
what actually happened. And veteran apolo- 
gists for the Vietnam war have proclaimed 
that Mr. Nixon talked tough in order to 
justify a more rapid withdrawal from the 
war. 

But a comparison of the President’s rhet- 
oric with the facts here in Saigon yields the 
opposite Impression. Mr. Nixon stresses the 
most horrific dangers imaginable in order to 
gain time with the American public for ap- 
plication of what amounts to a win policy. 

The President’s most egregious distortions 
are to be found in his April 30 speech an- 
nouncing the Cambodian operations. The un- 
derlying argument was that the incursion 
into Cambodia was necessary to prevent the 
enemy from taking advantage of American 
withdrawals to stage a massive offensive that 
would cause heavy American casualties, bring 
national humiliation to the United States, 
and expose South Vietnam to horrible mas- 
sacres. Here, just to refresh the memory, are 
a couple of the more gamey examples. 

The President said the enemy has been 
“concentrating main forces in the sanctu- 
aries where they are building up to launch 
massive attacks on our forces.” He spoke of 
“massive military aggression” by North Viet- 
nam in Cambodia for the purpose of using 
that country as a “vast enemy staging ground 
and springboard for attacks on South Viet- 
nam.” Unless the intervention took place, he 
claimed, the enemy would “increase its at- 
tacks and humiliate and defeat us” which 
would “expose South Vietnamese to slaugh- 
ter and savagery.” 

But this melodramatic vision of battle vast 
is about as true to real life as the lion played 
by Snug the Joiner in “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” The very notion of a large-scale 
enemy assault from Cambodia is dismissed 
in the highest military circles here with a 
barnyard epithet. The other side just doesn’t 
and didn't, have the capability. 

Almost all the best analysts here are 
agreed, moreover, that Communist strategy 
now emphasizes small unit guerrilla action 
rather than massive attacks. 

An additional bit of important local evi- 
dence involves the stretch-out in American 
troop withdrawal sought by the American 
commander, Gen. Creighton Abrams, early 
in March. The reason for that request had 
little to do with Cambodia and the threat 
of an enemy offensive. What most concerned 
Gen. Abrams was that the enemy was show- 
ing strength in the northern part of this 
country, including the well-worn battlefields 
of Khesanh and the Ashau Valley. 

Neither is the President's claim of a puta- 
tive enemy offensive sustained by intelli- 
gence of enemy movements in Cambodia. 
Everybody in Saigon agrees that the other 
side suffered a setback when the ousting of 
Prince Sihanouk on March 18 brought to 
power a Cambodian government that closed 
down the enemy supply line through the port 
of Sihanoukville. Thereupon the Communist 
forces made various efforts—including mili- 
tary pressure on the new Cambodian govern- 
ment and a move to reopen a new supply 
line—to redeem the loss. 

But there was no sign of any enemy move 
toward South Vietnam and American troops. 
Even if the other side had succeeded in im- 
mediately setting up a new supply line, it 
would have been far less efficient than the 
old route through Sihanoukville. 

The gap between the facts and the Presi- 
dent’s rhetoric, to be sure, may not be a good 
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base for moral judgment. But the distortion 
does reveal Mr. Nixon’s true intentions. It 
identifies those he was trying to con. The 
intended victims were not Barry Goldwater, 
Strom Thurmond and the rest of the Presi- 
dent’s right-wing clientele. For Mr. Nixon 
does not have to read them lessons about the 
baleful malevolence of the Communists, and 
the danger of national humiliation. 

On the contrary, the intended dupes were 
those of us who have been doubtful about 
the Vietnam war. The idea was to justify the 
Cambodian venture as a purely defensive 
measure. The aim was to smother anybody 
who might question the President's policy in 
public concern for the safety of American 
troops. And there lay the logic of Mr. Nixon’s 
Pentagon denunciation of dissenting stu- 
dents as “bums.” 

But why should Mr. Nixon be so concerned 
to discredit the doves? The answer is that he 
is withdrawing American troops from Viet- 
nam not as rapidly as battlefield conditions 
will safely permit, but as slowly as domestic 
constraints will allow. He and all his advisers 
in Saigon want American troops here to beat 
down the enemy as long and as hard as pos- 
sible. They want to weaken the other side to 
the point where it will be possible for a pro- 
American, anti-Communist government to 
survive in South Vietnam. Without saying so, 
President Nixon has been going for what 
amounts to a win policy. And unless he 
changes that fundamental intent, it is going 
to be very difficult for him now to exploit the 
narrow opportunities that exist for disen- 
gagement from a war that promises to go on 
and on and on. 


THE CAMBODIAN OPERATION—A 
MILITARY MISTAKE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 


Nixon administration claims great suc- 
cess for the presidential decision to send 


American troops into Cambodia in late 
April. We have been given details of the 
rice and ammunition and other booty 
that the operation has captured. But 
there has been no acknowledgment of 
the larger deterioration in our position 
in Southeast Asia. 

A column by Frank Mankiewicz and 
Tom Braden lists some of these setbacks. 
They include: 

Item one—The Vietcong now control 
more of Laos than they did before the 
Cambodian invasion. 

Item two—Generally, the American 
casualties in South Vietnam have re- 
mained about the same, despite the de- 
struction of the sanctuaries. 

Item three—Areas of Vietnam once be- 
lieved pacified have fallen again to the 
Vietcong, now that the South Vietnamese 
are off in Cambodia fighting rather than 
defending their own homeland. 

The listing of items is much longer in 
the column which appeared June 2, 1970 
in The Washington Post, and, therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete column appear in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, June 2, 1970} 
Nrxon Wri Try, Bur Can’r DISGUISE THE 
FAILURE OF CAMBODIA OPERATION 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 

The President could not wait until the 
troops were out of Cambodia—he opted for 
an “interim report” this week. It will con- 
firm that the purpose of the Cambodian 
invasion has become not to save the lives 
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of American soliders but the face of Ameri- 
can generals and the seats of Republican 
congressmen. 

Mr. Nixon will list the weapons, the am- 
munition and the rice we have taken and 
destroyed. But the weapons and the am- 
munition can be replaced—by the Russians 
if necessary. The hundreds of Americans who 
will have died in Cambodia cannot. What 
cannot be avoided, once all the “success” 
language is cleared away, is that Cambodia 
was not only a political setback of major 
consequence for the administration, but a 
military failure as well. 

Item: We do not even claim that the 
“central headquarters” for the Vietcong had 
been captured. On earlier offensives, such as 
Operation Cedar Falls and Operation Junc- 
tion City in 1967, we reported it overrun, 
bunkers, communications equipment and all. 
This time, it seems to have passed to the 
control of the Scarlet Pimpernel and eluded 
us. No matter—six months after the last 
time we captured it the enemy launched the 
Tet offensive. 

Item: Simultaneous leaks from what seems 
to be the same Pentagon source to selected 
newsmen last week indicate a major effort to 
mask the failure of Vietnamization which the 
Cambodian campaign revealed. In the first 
two weeks, while our casualties went sharply 
up, those of the South Vietnamese went as 
sharply down. Morale in the ARVN, it is re- 
ported, has never been higher. It is, apparent- 
ly, an army which prefers bullying Cam- 
bodian civilians to fighting the Vietcong at 
home. It is no wonder that Thieu and Ky 
want to stay indefinitely. 

Item: High South Vietnamese sources now 
say that the cost of remaining to “assist” the 
Cambodian army will run at the rate of $200 
million. This is a heavy cost for the American 
taxpayer, who may not understand why he 
must pay the South Vietnamese to Cam- 
bodianize one war while still paying some- 
thing on the order of $30 billion to Viet- 
namize the first one. 

Item: Our military planners—anxious to 
take advantage of Prince Sihanouk’s over- 
throw—ignored the historic hatred between 
the Vietnamese and the Cambodians. The 
report that Thai “volunteers” will defend 
Phnom Penh merely increases the problem. 
Thais are also unwelcome in Cambodia. 
Furthermore, one wonders how much we 
will pay to provide the Thai volunteers. 

Item: The new Cambodian government 
has imposed martial law and will crack 
down on its own citizens, understandably 
restive over the presence of the South Viet- 
namese and—more important—over the fact 
that since the invasion the North Vietnamese 
have taken over a number of provincial capi- 
tals and have tightened their grip in the 
areas they already held. 

Item: The ease with which the enemy 
seized and briefly held Dalat, South Viet- 
nam’s ninth largest city, over the weekend 
suggests just what Vietnamization has come 
to. Areas once thought pacified have fallen 
again to the Vietcong, now that the South 
Vietnamese are off in Cambodia improving 
their morale by fighting women and chil- 
dren. 

Item: Since the fighting began in Cam- 
bodia, American casualties in South Viet- 
nam haye remained above the earlier “tol- 
erable” level. 

Item: The Vietcong now control more of 
Laos than they did before the Cambodian 
invasion, 

The President’s interim report may boost 
his popularity for a while. It may even nudge 
a senator or two to vote against the Cooper- 
Church amendment to stop funds for more 
operations in Cambodia. But the facts re- 
main. “Vietnamization” was always doubt- 
ful—an army which would not fight with 
Americans was a poor bet to fight without 
them, Now, the failure is plain through all of 
Indochina. The generals have never known 
what this war was about and the President— 
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like his predecessor—had no reason to be- 
lieve that they did. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. ALLEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, would the distinguished Senator 
mind delaying his remarks at this point? 
I ask this because under the order of 
Friday, it was agreed that no later than 
11 a.m. today the Senate would consider 
the conference report on the second sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for 1970. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion of 
the action on the conference report on 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, I be recognized for not to exceed 15 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able Senator. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 


PRIATIONS, 1970—CONFERENCE 


REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17399) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayH). The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report, as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No, 91-227) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17399) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 14, 23, 40, 41, 42, and 43. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 5, 7, 8, 11, 17, 18, 19, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 
58, 59, and 60, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
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In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert ‘“$3,997,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $129,675"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,048,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$50,000,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,500,000,000”"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 2, 10, 
12, 18, 15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 50, 51, and 62. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
JoHN O. PASTORE, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
JOHN STENNIS, 
ROMAN L. HRUSKA, 
Mitton R. YOUNG, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
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Jamie L. WHITTEN, 

Jor L. Evins, 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

Tom STEED, 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 

CHARLES R. JONAS, 

ELFORD CEDERBERG, 

ROBERT H. MICHEL, 

ODIN LANGEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17399) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 


TITLE I 
CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amendment No. 1: Provides $425,000 by 
transfer for “Extension Service, Cooperative 
extension work, payments, and expenses” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $597,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate provision of $300,000,- 
000 for the “Food stamp program,” with an 
amendment changing the date for the avail- 
ability of such funds to cover a four instead 
of a three-month period of time. Funds s0 
provided are to be charged to the amount 
provided in the 1971 bill for this purpose, 
when enacted. The $300,000,000 does not nec- 
essarily have to be prorated over the four 
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month period. These funds are required so 
that the food stamp program may be con- 
tinued at about its current level pending en- 
actment of authorizing legislation for the 
1971 program, and the regular annual ap- 
propriation bill. 

CHAPTER III—DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $3,997,- 
000 for “Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia” Instead of $5,831,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $129,675 
for “General operating expenses” instead of 
$2,675 as proposed by the House and $174,- 
675 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $3,966,- 
485 for “Public safety” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $2,370,500 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 6: Deletes appropriation 
of $1,789,000 for “Public safety” to assist in 
meeting costs associated with salary in- 
creases for policemen and firemen proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $171,750 
for “Parks and recreation” as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $47,300 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $20,000 
for “Settlement of claims and suits" as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Appropriates $8,048,000 
for “Capital outlay” instead of $1,658,000 as 
proposed by the House and $8,768,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide that $318,000 shall be 
available for construction services instead of 
$374,500 as proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER V—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $157,- 
816,600 for “Payment to Civil Service Re- 
tirement and Disability Fund” as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate $371,000 for the General Services Ad- 
ministration for sites and expenses of a pub- 
lic buildings project at Aberdeen, Mississippi. 

Amendment No. 13: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to insist on disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate which pro- 
poses to appropriate an additional $8,800,000 
for the National Science Foundation for fiscal 
year 1970. 

Amendment No, 14: Appropriates $7,000,000 
for the “Selective Service System™" as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $7,433,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 15: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to appropriate 
$350,000 for the “Council of Environmental 
Quality and Office of Environmental Quality”, 
instead of $100,000 as proposed by the House 
and $400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to insist on disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate which pro- 
poses to appropriate an additional $587,500,- 
000 for Urban Renewal Programs for fiscal 
year 1970. 


CHAPTER VI—-DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $225,- 
000 for “Geological Survey, surveys, investi- 
gations, and research” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $775,000 
for “National Park Service, Management and 
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Protection” as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $850,000 as proposed by the House. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Amendment No. 19: Appropriates $21,172,- 
000 for “Forest Protection and Utilization, 
Forest Land Management” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $21,000,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the Senate amendment which 
provides that $172,000 of funds appropriated 
for “Forest Land Management” shall remain 
available until expended. 

CHAPTER VII—DeEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Amendment No, 21: Appropriates $50,000,- 
000 for “Manpower development and training 
activities” instead of $100,000,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate $2,330,000 for “Trade Adjustment Ac- 
tivities”, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Amendment No. 23: Deletes item proposed 
by the Senate to appropriate $8,703,078 for 
“Hospital Modernization and Construction.” 


CHAPTER VIII—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Amendment No. 24: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to provide 
$345,000 for “Contingent expenses of the 
Senate, Inquiries and Investigations” by 
transfer from another Senate account. 


CHAPTER X—DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Amendment No. 25: Appropriates $500,000 
for “Fees and expenses of witnesses” as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 26: Appropriates $850,000 
for “Support of United States prisoners” as 
proposed by the Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Amendment No, 27: Appropriates $145,000 
for “State marine schools” as proposed by the 
Senate. 

RELATED AGENCIES 


Amendment No. 28: Inserts title as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


CHAPTER XI—DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for “Coast Guard, Retired Pay” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,250,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

CHAPTER XII—TrEAsuRY DEPARTMENT 

Amendment No, 80: Appropriates $1,300,- 
000 for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Accounts” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 31; Appropriates $3,600- 
000 for the Bureau of the Public Debt for 
“Administering the public debt” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $3,250,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Amendment No. 32: Apropriates $10,600,- 
000 for “Transportation” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $10,700,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $67,000 
for the Tax Court of the United States as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $83,000 
as proposed by the House. 

CHAPTER XIII—CLAIMS AND JUDGMENTS 


Amendments Nos. 34 and 35: Appropriate 
$23,478,461 for claims and judgments as pro- 
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posed by the Senate instead of $6,591,406 as 
proposed by the House, including those in 
Senate Document Numbered 91-86. 


TITLE II 
INCREASED Pay Costs 


Amendment. No. 36: Appropriates $4,495,- 
874 for various Senate items as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $43,475 
for “Joint Economic Committee” as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $44,490 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $146,300 
for “Senate office buildings” and $3,400 for 
“Senate garage” as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Appropriates $502,500,- 
000 for “Military personnel, Air Force” as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $485,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 40: Appropriates $196,480,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Army” 
as proposed by the House instead of $206,- 
900,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $157,800,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Navy” 
as proposed by the House instead of $166,- 
100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 42: Appropriates $70,400.- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Defense 
agencies” as proposed by the House instead 
of $74,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $13,800,- 
000 for “Operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard” as proposed by the House 
instead of $14,800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $3,681,000 
for the National Park Service, “Management 
and protection”, as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $3,359,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No, 45: Increases by $55,000 
the limitation on administrative expenses for 
the Federal Prison Industries, Incorporated, 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 46, 47 and 48: Make 
technical language changes to change the 
format of items as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 49: Appropriates $1,940,000 
for “United States Secret Service” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,'740,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 50: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment making 
$200,000 for the U.S. Secret Service available 
upon enactment of H.R. 17138, or similar 
legislation, with an amendment changing the 
citation. 

Amendment No. 51: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment providing 
$42,000 by transfer for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission to cover increased pay costs. 

(Our or DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FUNDS) 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $2,229,- 
000 for “General operating expenses” as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $1,932,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $2,324,- 
000 for “Public safety” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,780,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $899,000 
for “Parks and recreation” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $652,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $4,624,000 
for “Health and welfare” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $4,478,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 56: Appropriates $1,905,000 
for “Sanitary engineering” as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,096,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendments Nos. 57, 58, 59 and 60: Provide 
that $12,191,000 shall be paid from the gen- 
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eral fund as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $10,332,000 as proposed by the House; 
$535,000 shall be paid from the highway 
fund (regular) as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $533,000 as proposed by the House; 
$468,000 shall be paid from the water fund 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $375,000 
as proposed by the House; and $339,000 shall 
be paid from the sanitary sewage works fund 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $250,000 
as proposed by the House. 
TITLE V 
LIMITATION ON FISCAL YEAR 1971 BUDGET 
OUTLAYS 
Amendment No. 61; In connection with 
the overall government ceiling on fiscal 1971 
budget outlays (expenditures and net lend- 
ing) , the House bill contained a $3,000,000,000 
“cushion” for necessary expenditures beyond 
the estimates in the February 2 budget for 
certain designated uncontrollables (mainly 
interest on the debt, the various social insur- 
ance trust funds, and farm price supports). 
These are some of the items as to which the 
Congress is not required to act upon annually 
in the appropriations bills, The Senate raised 
this “cushion” for uncontrollable overruns to 
$6,000,000,000. The conferees have agreed 
upon $4,500,000,000. 
TITLE VI 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Amendment No. 62: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment in order to 
validate obligations incurred between July 1, 


1970, and 5 days following approval of the 
act. 
GEORGE MAHON, 
JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
Jor L. Evins, 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Tom STEED, 
JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
CHARLES R, JONAS, 
ELFORD CEDERBERG, 
ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the printed conference report on 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1970, is available for examination 
by all of the Members. This bill has been 
pending for some time and, as you know, 
there is a detailed House report and a de- 
tailed Senate report available describing 
each item. It has been debated in both 
Houses extensively; consequently, I will 
confine my remarks to a brief summary 
of the important items contained in the 
conference report. 

The Senate on June 22, when it passed 
this bill, included $300 million for the 
food stamp program, which amount is 
to be charged to the amount appropri- 
ated under this head in the Department 
of Agriculture appropriation bill when 
it is enacted. The Senate provided that 
these funds would be available for the 
period July 1, 1970, to September 30, 
1970. Upon the suggestion of the mana- 
gers on the part of the House, the 
amendment was rewritten in conference 
to provide that the funds would be avail- 
able until October 31, 1970. The fact 
that the date was changed, extending 
the period by 1 month, does not in any 
way subtract from the amount which 
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could be used during an earlier month. 
The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation bill, as it passed the House of 
Representatives, contains $1,250,000,000 
for this program, and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is marking up this 
bill today. It can therefore reasonably 
be expected that it will pass the Senate 
in early July. 

The Senate, on the motion of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, included in 
the bill $8.8 million for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. The conferees on the 
part of the House were unwilling to rec- 
ommend this or any part of this sum to 
the House; and the House of Representa- 
tives has now sustained their position. I 
see no alternative except for the Senate 
to recede on this amendment No. 13. 
However, I desire to advise the Senate 
that the sum of $8.8 million for this 
Same agency has been included in the 
independent offices appropriation bill, 
which has already been reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The budget estimate 
for the National Science Foundation for 
fiscal 1971 was $511 million. The House 
cut it by $16 million. The Senate had 
quite a conference on it, in our own com- 
mittee, in executive session, and it was 
the consensus that if the $8.8 million was 
based on the supplemental bill, that 
amount would be deducted from the rec- 
lama—in other words, we would not 
reclaim the $16 million but would reclaim 
the difference between the $8.8 million 
and the $16 million. That was the con- 
sensus. No vote was taken. That is what 
would have happened. So if this had 
passed, what we have put back on the 
National Science Foundation covers this 
amount. If this had passed we would 
have deducted it from the $16 million. I 
do not think there will be any trouble 
with it at all. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I appreciate the explanation given 
by both the chairman of the supplemen- 
tal subcommittee and the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). I had hoped, 
as a symbol to the research and aca- 
demic community of the good faith and 
good intent of the Congress, that we 
could have separately inserted into the 
supplemental bill this year the relatively 
small amount of research funds elimi- 
nated directly by the implementation of 
section 203 of the Military Procurement 
Act of 1970; the important fact however 
is that the Senate has demonstrated by 
the initial passage of this $8.8 million its 
desire to follow through on the thrust 
of section 203 and to assure that funds 
eliminated by section 203 will be added 
to the National Science Foundation in the 
appropriation for this coming year; I 
understand fully how this amendment 
was caught in the vise along with the 
other Senate amendment adding funds 
for urban renewal. I know how sincerely 
and diligently the Senate conferees on 
both sides of the Senate aisle fought for 
the item. But in view of the House ac- 
tion taking a specific and separate vote 
by the full House rejecting overwhelm- 
ingly first the urban renewal funds added 
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by the Senate and then by a voice 
vote rejecting this amendment for NSF 
we have to accept that parliamentary re- 
ality. But Iam reassured by the fact that 
the independent offices appropriations 
for the coming year will come before the 
Senate next week, and the issue of the 
National Science Foundation appropria- 
tions will be again before the Senate. 
With the effort made by the Senate on 
this amendment, and the assurances of 
the chairman of that subcommittee (Mr. 
PASTORE), a most responsible attitude is 
assured that the appropriate amount of 
additional funds will be added to NSF 
not only to account for those affected by 
section 203 but hopefully as well to ac- 
count in addition for those funds elimi- 
nated for general budgetary reasons by 
other mission agencies for basic research 
during the past year. 

Mr. PASTORE. The conferees of the 
Senate agreed with the position of the 
majority leader and the manager of the 
conference. The Senator from West 
Virginia actually exhausted himself try- 
ing to get it restored. However, we were 
hitting our heads up against a stone 
wall. We did the best we could. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have every con- 
fidence in the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. Byrp), and I 
also have every confidence in the mem- 
bers of the conference committee repre- 
senting the Senate, both Democrats and 
Republicans. I know that they did their 
best. I have no complaint with their ef- 
forts. We tried. I do not consider their 
efforts a failure; rather, the issue has 
been postponed for the time being. Hope- 
fully, it will be before the Senate within 
a week and our efforts will be successful 
the next time. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished majority leader and 
I also thank the able Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore). The pur- 
poses as outlined by the majority leader 
will be accomplished. 

There was considerable interest in the 
Senate the other evening on the ap- 
propriation for the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and Office of Environ- 
mental Quality. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations had recommended an ap- 
propriation of $200,000 and the Senate 
saw fit to increase the amount to $400,- 
000. During the conference, we agreed 
with the House that an appropriation 
of $350,000 would be available to this 
Council. 

One of the most controversial items 
in this bill was the $587,500,000 for 
urban renewal programs. This sum was 
included in the bill in the Senate on a 
rolicall yote of 70-12. The House man- 
agers were adamant in their position, 
as were the Senate conferees, and the 
amendment was in actual disagreement. 
The House has now rejected, on a vote 
of 236 to 136, to concur in the amend- 
ment of the Senate, so I see no alterna- 
tive but that the Senate recede from 
its amendment No. 16. 

I have discussed this with the Senator 
from Rhode Island and he may wish me 
to yield to him at this point for what- 
ever comments he may wish to make. 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes, if the Senator will 
yield, there is a sense of agony which 
I experience when I speak on this sub- 
ject because, first of all, I remember dur- 
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ing the last session of Congress that this 
question came up, as to picking up the 
remainder of the authorization for fiscal 
year 1970, which was $587.5 million. We 
took a vote at that time, and what we 
actually did by the vote, we postponed 
consideration of this until the next sup- 
plement bill. Then, on my amendment, 
we put the $587.5 million back in the bill. 
I thought the Senate did the right thing. 
I am taking the position today, rather 
reluctantly, being pragmatic about it, 
that there is no other alternative we can 
take. The House has spoken. A great in- 
justice has been dealt the cities. 

We have been talking about the decay 
in the cities and giving them a new face. 
Many of the mayors appeared before the 
committee to discuss the regular bill and 
said that if we funded the authoriza- 
tions up to their full extent, there would 
be no question in their minds that within 
& period of 5 years we would eliminate 
the ghettos from this country. Well, that 
became a subject of laughability in the 
conference, for some reason which I can- 
not understand. But, be that as it may, 
I insisted that they bring it back in dis- 
agreement, in the hope that we could 
reach the mayors’ interest and get them 
before the committee again so that they 
could give us their advice. I do not know 
how far or how effective the committee 
went, but if we are not able to convince 
them now—they have been already forti- 
fied by a vote of a 100 majority—I do 
not see how we could ever have it re- 
stored, but we have the other weapon 
at our disposal. The committee, in the 
regular bill, reported $300 million over 
and above the estimate, which is $1 bil- 
lion, which was passed by the House for 
fiscal year 1971. There is remaining in 
the authorization for fiscal year 1971 
$700 million, which means $400 million 
can be added on to the $300 million that 
has been added on. Now, what experience 
we will have in conference, even if that 
happens, I do not know. 

I do want to say that I sincerely hope 
that regardless of what we do, the may- 
ors who were so convincing before our 
committee in encouraging us to add 
$587.5 million, speak to their own repre- 
sentatives who voted against the in- 
crease. And if they cannot do that, I do 
not see how we can do it. 

After all, we are the judges and the 
masters of our own consciences and of 
our own action. We cannot govern the 
activity of the House. The House has 
spoken. The House has disagreed with 
us. The conference has disagreed with 
us. 
It was, I repeat, as though we were 
hitting our heads up against a stone 
wall. That action has now been fortified 
by the action of the House with a ma- 
jority of 100 votes. 

One thing that I loath to do is to 
get myself involved in exercises of fu- 
tility. That is what this would amount 
to. 
So, with a sad heart and in a spirit 
of agony, I say that we should forget 
this and try it again the next time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from West Virginia has 5 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, would the Senator from New York 
allow me to finish my statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, my re- 
marks properly would come at this point. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very 
well. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is 
amazing to me that we have an urban 
country and a rural House of Repre- 
sentatives. That is what it comes down 
to. 

The House appears to be absolutely 
without knowledge concerning the prob- 
lems of the cities both large and small 
and the fact that these tangible im- 
provements are not inflationary. They 
add to the wealth of the country. 

What is dragging our country down 
at this time is that construction has 
fallen off markedly. 

I pay tribute to the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) and to the 
conferees. They all demonstrated very 
strong support and would not agree with 
the House position. However, the House 
had the votes to insist on its disagree- 
ment. No fault is to be found on the 
part of the conferees. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Hart) and I feel that we must seek the 
whole amount which is authorized for 
urban renewal, $2.287.5 billion which 
would require an additional $987.5 mil- 
lion to be added to the 1971 bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayn). The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
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2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I know 
that the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PasTORE) will be stalwart in whatever 
he can do on this issue in the 1971 bill. 

Finally, we feel that it is our duty to 
try to secure the full authorization for 
urban renewal. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the Senator, I wish to state that it is 
true that there is more of a rural aspect 
to the House than to the Senate. But 
there were conferees in that conference 
that did not have projects for their local- 
ities submitted or funded. That did not 
affect them. 

Isay to the mayors who live in the con- 
gressional districts represented by these 
Representatives that if they cannot con- 
vince their Congressmen what it means 
for their hometowns, I am afraid that I 
am wasting my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I agree. 
The House action was a tragic thing. I 
thank the Senator from West Virginia 
for his courtesy in yielding. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Committee on Appropriations 
had originally recommended the sum of 
$50 million for the manpower develop- 
ment and training activities, usually re- 
ferred to as the summer jobs program, 
and the Senate on last Monday evening 
increased the sum to $100 million. The 
able Senator from New York (Mr. 
Javits) offered the amendment to in- 
crease the amount by $50 million. The 
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Senate committee approved of the 
amendment and the Senate agreed to 
the amendment. The Senate conferees 
were faced with the adamant position of 
the managers on the part of the House 
that the sum should not exceed the 
amount of the budget estimate and, con- 
sequently, we agreed to recommend to 
the Senate $50 million for this pro- 
gram. 

I regret to advise the Senate that the 
$8,703,078 included in the bill by the Sen- 
ate committee, and approved by the Sen- 
ate, for hospital modernization and con- 
struction had to be deleted from the bill. 
The managers on the part of the House 
were vigorously opposed to this amend- 
ment, pointing out that the sum was to 
be used without regard to title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act, and we were 
faced with no alternative other than to 
recede. 

Mr. President, I believe these are the 
major items in the conference report. I 
ask unanimous consent to have a tabula- 
tion which gives the full details printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BayH). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think it should be of interest to 
Senators to note that the final confer- 
ence action on this bill amounts to $6,- 
021,535,005. 

The budget estimate was in the amount 
of $6,580,171,902. 

So the final action is something like 
$558 million under the budget estimate. 


‘EXHIBIT 1.—2D SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1970 (H.R. 17399) 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL 


House version Senate version 


Budget estimate of bill of bill 


Department or activity 


TITLE I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS 
CHAPTER I—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Extension Service 
Cooperative Extension work, payments and expenses (by transfer) 


Food and Nutrition Service food stamp program. 


Final action 


$425, 000) 


308" 000, 0003 (300, 000, 000) 


CHAPTER II—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY 
Retired Military Personnel 


Retired pay, Defense, new budget (obligational) authority 
CHAPTER III—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Federal Funds 


91-288 and 
S. Doc. 91-82 
91-272 


Federal payment to District of Columbia 


Total, Federal funds 


91-288 and 


Health and welfare 


Settlement of claims and suits_.......-....-... 


Capital outlay 
288, and S. 
Doc. 91-82 


Total, District of Columbia funds 


Total, chapter 111, new budget (obligational) authority 


Loans to the District of Columbia for capital outlay 


5, 831, 000 
1, 293, 000 


3, 997, 000 
1,293, 000 


7, 124, 000 5, 290, 000 


(202, 000) 
(6, 892, 000) 


(2, 675) 
(2, 370, 000) 


(174, 675) 
(5, 755, 485) 


(129, 675) 


(2, 500, 000) 
(234, 000) 


(2, 850, 000) 


20, wo} 
(8, 768, 000 


@, Sis 000) 


(1, 658, 000) 


(21, 466, 000) 


(4, 078, 475) (14, 889, 910) (12, 335, 910) 


7, 124, 000 


1, 293, 000 7, 124, 000 5, 290, 000 


CHAPTER IV—FOREIGN OPERATIONS 
Funds appropriated to the President 


Foreign assistance 


S» Doc. 91-67 Foreign military credit sales. 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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H. Doc, or ; House version Senate version 
S. Doc. No. Department or activity Budget estimate f bill of bill Final action 


Peace Corps 
Salaries and expenses (increase in limitation). ($349, 000) 
International Financial Institution 
Investment in Inter-American Development Bank. 205, 880, 000 $205, 880, 000 $205, 880, 000 $205, 880, 000 


Total, chapter IV, new budget (obligational) authority 480, 880, 000 205, 880, 000 205, 880, 000 205, 880, 000 
Increase in limitation (349, 000) 


CHAPTER V—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Civil Service Commission 


Federal Labor Relations Council: Salaries and expenses. Language Language Language Language 
Payment to Civil Service retirement and disability fund a 157, 31 860 ma 2 157 B16, 600 157, 816, 600 


Commission on population growth and the American future 
Salaries and expenses 433, 965, 000 965, 000 
General Services Administration >) (a ee | i pe se ee 
Real property activities 
S. Doc. 91-67 Sites and expenses, public buildings projects. 371, 000 371, 000 


National Science Foundation 
Salaries and expenses. 8, 800, 000 


Salaries and expenses. 7, 433, 000 7, 000, 000 7, 433, 000 


Compensation and pensions. 273, 045, 000 273, 045, 000 273, 045, 000 273, 045, 000 
Readjustment benefits 330, 509, 000 327, 500, 000 327, 500, 000 327, 500, 000 


Medical care. 106, 500, 000 113, 500, 000 113, 500, 000 113, 500, 000 


Total, Veterans’ Administration "740,045,000 714,045,000 714,045,000 714, 045, 000. 
Executive Office of the President i sg See se r ee a 
Council on Environmental Quality and Office of Environmental Quality 
S. Doc. 91-67 Salaries and expenses 4 100, 000 


91-272 Disaster Relief 75, 000, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Renewal and housing assistance 


Urban renewal programs 587, 500, 000 
Low rent public housing annual contributions: 
1969 13, 616, 000 


970 
College Housing (annual contract authorization, increase in limitation) (5, 000, 000) 
Mortgage credit 


Homeownership and rental housing assistance (annual contract authorizations, increase in limitation): 
Homeownership assistance , 000) (35, 000, 000) (35, 000, 000). (35, 000, 000) 
Rental housing assistance (35, 000, 000) (35, 000, 000) (35, 000, 000) 


Tota!, Department of tossing and Urban Development: 
1969 13, 616, 000 13, 616, 000 13, 616, 000 
587, 500, 000 


, 116, 13, 616, 000 601,116, 000 13, 616, 000 
(55, 500, 000 (75, 000, 000) (57, 000, 000) (75, 000, 000) 


Total, chapter V: 
New budget (obligational) authority: 
1969 13, 616, 000 13, 616, 000 13, 616, 000 13, 616, 000 
984, 198, 600 797, 110, 000 1, 552, 330, 600 955, 547, 600 
997, 814, 600 810, 726, 000 1, 565, 946, 600 969, 163, 600 
New annual contract authorization, increase in limitation (55, 500, 000) (75, 000, 000) (75, 000, New) (75, 000, 000) 
CHAPTER VI—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Public Land Management 


Bureau of Land Management 
Management of lands and resources . 790, 23, 790, 000 23, 790, 000 23, 790, 000 


Resources management , 700, 000 700, 000 


Land and water conservation , 100, 7, 100, 000 , 100, 7, 100, 000 


Administration of territories k ý 275, 000 


Mineral Resources 


Geological Survey 
S. Doc. 91-67 Surveys, investigations and research 


Fish and Wildlife, Parks, and Marine Resources 


National Park Service 
91-272 Management and protection S , r 775, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT 1.—2D SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1970 (H.R. 17399)—Continued 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BiLL—Continued 


l P House version Senate version 
Department or activity Budget estimate ot bill of bill Final action 


TITLE I—GENERAL SUPPLEMENTALS—Continued 
CHAPTER VI—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Continued 
RELATED AGENCIES—DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Forest protection and utilization $21, 000, 000 $21, 000, 000 $21, 172, 000 $21, 172, 000 


National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Salaries and expenses , 000, 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 


Total, chapter VI, new budget (obligational) authority. 56, 015, 000 55, 715, 000 56, 037, 000 56, 037, 000 
CHAPTER VII—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Manpower Administration 


S, Doe. 91-89 Manpower development and training activities. 
Bureau of Employment Security 


91-272 sa te compensation for Federal employees and ex-servicemen__............----.------ 50, 000, 50, 000, 000 
S. Doc. 91-67 de adjustment activities. 2, 330, 000 2, 330, 000 
91-272 Limitation on grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment service administra- 


10, 000, 000) , 000, (10, 000, 000) 


Salaries and expenses 37, 000 37, 000 37, 000 
Longshoremen’s and harbor workers’ compensation fund (by transfer). (43, 000) (43, 000) 


Office of the Secretary 
Federal contract compliance and civil rights program, salaries and expenses 3 160, 000 107, 000 
Total, Department of Labor- 102, 527, 000 8 152, 474, 000 
By transfer. Gs. 000) = 43, 000 
Limitation Crust fund) Sas? = (10, 000, 000) (10, 000, 000 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Health Services and Mental Health Administration 
Hospital construction 8, 703, 078 


Emergency school assistance 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
Grants to States for public assistance . 146, 753, 000 , 753, 146, 753, 000 


Howard University, construction 7, 700, 000 , 700, 7, 700, 000 
Total, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 304, 453, 000 ` 163, 156, 078 154, 453, 000 
Total, chapter Vil: | | hr ee ee 
New com (obligational) authority. 406, 980, 000 204, 597, 000 315, 630, 078 256, 927, 000 
y $ G 000) 3: 00) G, ? 43, 000 
Eaton “rast fund). 10, 000, 000) (10, 000, 000. (10, 000, (10, 000, 000 
CHAPTER VIII—LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 


Senate 


Contingent expenses 


Expenses of inquiries and investigations (by transfer)___.._...........-..--..-.+.-.-----+++---------------------------------- 


House of Representatives 
Salaries, mileage for the Members, and expense allowance of the Speaker 
Compensation of Members 47, 000 47,000 47, 000 
Salaries, officers and employees 
Committee on Appropriations (investigations) 35, 555 35, 555 35, 555 
Contingent expenses of the House 
Special a nd pe open ree : 100) 000 100 00 100, 000 
Total, House of Representatives_.............-.-..----------- at SOIN A 232, 555 232, 555 232, 555 


General Accounting Office 


Salaries and expenses 499, 000 499, 000 499, 000 499, 000 
Total, chapter VIII, new budget (obligational) authority.. S 1, 131, 555 731,555 731, 555 731, 555 
by transfer (345, 000) (345, 000) 
CHAPTER IX—PUBLIC WORKS 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Bureau of Reclamation 
Colorado River Basin project (by transfer). ý + (6, 563, 000) ` 4 (6, 563, 000) 
CHAPTER X—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


International Organizations and Conferences 


91-272 Contributions to international organizations. 800, , 600, + 800, 1, 600, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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A House version Senate version ; 
Department or activity Budget estimate of bill of bill Final action 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Legal Activities and General Administration 


S. Doc. 91-67 Fees and expenses of witnesses. , $500, 000 


Immigration and Naturalization Service 
91-272 Salaries and expenses. » 892,000 


S. Doc. 91-67 Support of U.S. prisoners. À 850, 000 
Total, Department of Justice „242, 2, 242, 000 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Bureau of the Census 
91-272 19th decennial census.....--------- POG FES A Seen = tape eee ee , 000, 11, 000, 000 


Office of Field Services 
91-272 Salaries and expenses 5 105, 000 
S. Doc, 91-67 State marine schools. - y 145, 000 
Total, Department of Commerce , 250, , 105, , 250, 11, 250, 000 
THE JUDICIARY 


Customs Court 
Salaries and expenses__...-.......-...--- SEE a LI EAN EE TE a ane oe n 


Courts of Appeats, District Courts, and Other Judicial Services 


Salaries and expenses, United as magistrates 
Salaries of ene personnel 
sie expenses of court-appointed counsel: 


969 
Fees of jurors and aeaaea 
Trave! and miscellaneous ex 
Administrative Office of the 
Expenses of referees 


Total, courts of appeals, district courts, and other judicial services , 664, , 015, 3, 015, 000 3, 015, 000 


ib ve the Judiciary: 
970. 2,733, 000 2,733, 000 
300, 000 300, 000 


3, 033, 000 3, 033, 000 


RELATED AGENCIES—DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Office of Education 
91-272 Civil rights education 
91-272 Salaries and expenses. 
Total related agencies 10, 060, 000 5, 000, 000 


Total chapter X 
New budget (obligational) authority: 


300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 300, 000 
28, 776, 500 21, 330, 000 22, 825, 000 22, 825, 000 
29, 076, 500 21, 630, 000 23, 125, 000 23, 125, 000 


CHAPTER XI—DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Coast Guard 
Retired pay. 


RELATED AGENCY 


Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority 
Federal Contribution : 82, 939, 000 82, 939, 000 82, 939, 000 82, 939, 000 


Total Chapter XI new budget (obligational) authority... 189, 84, 189, 000 83, 939, 000 83, 939, 000 
CHAPTER XII—TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau of Accounts 
S: Doc. 91-67 Salaries and expenses...._.._....-_......---.--2-- 222. 22-2. 


Bureau of the Public Debt 


GL and Administering the Public Debt 
91-67. Total, Treasury Department. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


(Out of Postal Fund) 
Transportation , 700, 10, 700, 000 


INDEPENDENT AGENCY 
Tax Court of the United States 


91-272 Salaries and expenses. 
Total, Chapter XII, new budget (obligational) authority 15, 703, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT 1—2D SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 1970 (H.R. 17399)—Continued 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL—Continued 


H. D 


oc, OF re 
S. Doc. No, Department or activity 


Budget estimate of bill of bill 


CHAPTER XIII 
Claims and Judgments 


Claims and judgments. 


Total, Title |—General Supplementals: 
New budget Cobrgatonei) authority: 


91-315 and 
S. Doc. 
91-86. 


tal. 
New annual contract authorizations, increase in limitations. 


By 


$23, 478, 461 


House version Senate version 


Final action 


$6, 591, 406 $23, 478, 461 $23, 478, 461 


13, 91 


6, 000 13, 916, 000 
2, 187, 476, 116 


13, 916, 000 
*2, 382, 542, 694 


916, 000 


13, 
1, 490, 469, 961 21, 725, 222, 616 


TITLE IIL—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


91-272 Total, title 11: . 
S. Doc. 91-67, New budget (obligational) authority 
S. Doc, 91-82 B sf 


TITLE MII 
Increased pay costs—Federal Employees Salary Act of 1970 (indefinite). 
Grand total, titles 1! and 1|l1—Increased pay costs: 


New budget (obligational) authority: 
Definit 


Limitations 


nd nonadministrative expenses 


3, 028, 779, 786 
(42, 263, 000) 
(37,927, 000) (36, 225, 700 


EE 4 
7, 203, 000) g 203, 0003 
(10; 349, 0009 ( 


1, 504, 385, 961 #2, 396, 458, 694 
5, 000, (75, 000 


(7: 378. 00 
(10; 000, 0005 


31, Ee bok 138, ai 


(7, 376. 000 


0, 000, 000) 10; 000; 000) 


2,955,916, 389 
(42, 223, 900) 
(36, 280, 700) 


1 2,932, 396, 389 
(42, 223, 900) 
(36, 280, 700) 


2, Wo m9, 830 
(42, 181, 900; 


+ 1,350, 000, 000 


41,350, 000,000 <1, 350, 000,000 #1, 350, 000, 000 


3, 028, 779, 786 
1, 350, 000, 


, 000 


2, 909, 729, 830 


2,955, 916, 389 
1, 350,000,000 +1, 350, 000, 000 


2, 932, 396, 389 
#1, 350, 000, 000 


4, 378, 779, 786 
(42, 263, 000) 
(37, 927, 000) 


4, 259, 729, 830 4, 305, 916, 389 4, 282, 396, 389 
(42, 181, 900) Ge 223, 900) (42, 223, 900) 
(36, 225, 700) 36, 280, 700) (36, 280, 700) 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand total, Titles 1, 11, and Hl 
New budget (obliga 
Fiscal year 1 
Fiscal year 1970; 


Total, fiscal year 1970 


Total, new andat (obligational) authority 
contract authorizations, increase in limitations_ 


New annua’ 
By transfer. 


Limitations on administrative and nonadministrative expenses... 


1 And in addition the reserve fund of $200,000 under this head, fiscal year 1970, may be used 


for increased 
2 Excludes 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment to provide an additional 
$587.5 million for urban renewal. The 
item is not supported by the administra- 
tion, and has been rejected adamantly 
by the House, not only in conference, 
but also by a very substantial vote on 
the floor. 

As suggested by the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore), we should 
recognize the practicalities of the situa- 
tion and proceed with the final consid- 
eration of the conference report. The bill 
contains many items urgently needed be- 
fore tomorrow night, which marks the 
end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
cede on this $587.5 million amendment 
for the following reasons. 

First, it was not requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

Second, no hearings have been held on 
it, in either Senate or House committee. 

Third, it is not properly a supple- 
mental item, 

Fourth, none of it can be spent this 
fiscal year, which ends tomorrow. 

Fifth, the appropriation bill for 1971 
as passed by the House contains the 
budget estimate of $1 billion for this 
program. The bill reported by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee provides 
for $1.3 billion. That bill is now on the 
calendar and will be acted upon at a 
very early time. 


costs. 
00, 000,000 for te stamp programs, which sum is charged against figure in Agri- 
cultural Appropriation Bill, 1971 
3 Reflects reduction of $23, 520, 000 under the Senate-passed bill for operation and maintenance, 
Department of Defense. 
4 Estimate of cost for the 6 months the 6 percent retroactive pay bill would be in effect during 


13, 916, 000 
5, 216, 255, 902 
1, 350, 000, 000 


related to a postal pay raise. 


Sixth, the crisis in the cities, which I 
both acknowledge and deplore, is 
matched by a national crisis in our fiscal 
situation. 

Seventh, the cities have been far from 
neglected, in the distribution of our 
limited Federal resources. Their need is 
great, but it is not the only need that 
must be satisfied. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be shown at this point 
a partial list of Federal funds currently 
provided to help solve the problems of 
our great urban areas. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PARTIAL List oF FEDERAL FUNDS FOR URBAN 
RENEWAL 

a. $2 billion of undisbursed urban renewal 
appropriations are now on hand in H,U.D. 

b. A total of over $10 billions have been 
made available to date thru the current fiscal 
year. 

c. Urban renewal is only one program of 
many for cities: A partial list of other pro- 
grams: 

(1) $757 million for model cities is in a bill 
passed last April. 

(2) $291 million has been appropriated 
this year on metropolitan development. 

(3) $654 million has been included to pay 
1 year subsidy on 900,000 public housing 
units, which we are obliged to subsidize for 


40 years, at a total cost of about 35 billion 
dollars. 


13, 916, 000 
4, 400, 199, 791 


13, 916, 000 


25,338, 459, 083 


350, 000, 000 1, 350, 000, 000 1, 350, 


13, 916, 000 


24, 657, 619, 005 
, 000, 000 


50, 199, 791 
ea, 115, DO) 


49, 384, 300 
(46, 225, 7 20} 


26, 688, 459, 083 
, 375, 083 
5, 000, 000) 
49, 599, 900 
46, 280, 700, 


26, 007, 619, 005 
6, 021) 535, 005 
000 


fe" 599, am) 
(46, 280, 700 


i 

6, 566,255,902 5,7 , 459, 

6,580, 171.902 5,7 
55, 500, oe 73, 000 
49, 466, 000 
(48; 276, 000) 


fiscal 1970, Under the bill language, transfers of certain unobligated balances are authorized to 
help meet the added costs, and some absorptions otherwise are probable. Thus, the aggregate 
additional appropriation under this provision may actually be less than $1,350,000,000, 


Note.—In terms of the February budget seems for 1970, the net additional amount is 
$1,175,000,000, after taking account of the $17 


000,000 allowance in the February budget total 


(4) $170 million is provided in new contract 
act authority for additional public housing 
units, Total cash will be $6.8 billion over 40 
years. 

(5) $50 million in rent supplement con- 
tract authority has been voted this year. 
This also will have to be multiplied by 40 
because that is the duration of the pro- 
gram. Even if we stopped right now and 
made no additional contracts, the cost would 
total $6.8 billion. 

(6) $130 million was granted this year 
for home ownership assistance. This is a 
30-year program which has a total potential 
obligation of about $3.9 billion. 

(7) $135 million is provided this year for 
rental assistance program, for low income 
people, 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, these 
facts should be thoroughly considered 
before this $587 million item is ap- 
proved. The proper forum for such 
consideration is in committee, not 
through a floor amendment to supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

But Mr. President, no hearings were 
held on the item. If they had been held, 
as I have cited, such facts would do 
much to dissipate the criticism that 
Congress is receiving from mayors of 
large cities and from some of our col- 
leagues in the Congress. 

It should be repeated that there is in- 
deed a crisis in the cities. 

There is vast, urgent need for much 
improvement. 
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But, it is incorrect to imply that we 
are standing idly by. In fact, we are do- 
ing as much as can be done in keeping 
with‘other demands for money and with 
overall national priorities. 

Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
noted another crisis—the crisis in fiscal 
affairs. We are in the grip of a long- 
range inflationary spiral and no one is 
affected more than the people in our 
urban areas. 

Our responsibility must go first to 
achieving fiscal stability of our Nation. 
If we do not, all our other programs will 
go for nothing. 

If cities believe they are in dire straits 
now, these only with imagination will 
be able to envision their plight with a 
further reduction in the buying power 
of the already inadequate wages. 

Mr. President, the Senate should re- 
cede on its amendment calling for an 
additional $587 million in urban renewal 
funds. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first let 
me make clear that in saying what I do 
about the outlook of the other body in 
connection with this bill I am not at 
all critical of the tremendous amount of 
things and work which the rural areas 
of our country need. What I had in mind 
was a certain failure to realize the enor- 
mous population growth of the cities, the 
vast problems they have, and the need 
for a constructive approach. With many, 
many things needed in the rural areas I 
was indulging more in parochial thinking 
rather than seeking to reduce one and 
increase the other. 

On the question of the shortage of sum- 
mer jobs I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the RECORD a news- 
paper article which was published in the 
New York Times of yesterday entitled 
“Shortage of Summer Jobs Found Sever- 
est in Years.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHORTAGE OF SUMMER JOBS FOUND SEVEREST 
IN YEARS 
(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON, June 27.—The slowdown in 
the economy and rising unemployment 
among adults has resulted in the severe 
shortage in summer jobs for youth that the 
nation has experienced in several years. 

Employment officials in 14 representative 
cities across the country report that the de- 
mand is up sharply from last year but that 
the openings are down drastically. 

As a result, many thousands of teen-agers 
and college students who want to work have 
been unable to find jobs, significant num- 
bers are taking employment previously 
scorned as too menial or low-paying and 
there are frequent reports of students being 
unable to earn college tuition fees needed 
for next fall. 

In some cities there are indications that 
some employers are not offering jobs to 
youths because, as a Los Angeles official said, 
they have a “misconception that our youth 
would rather riot and loaf.” 

Forecasts of idle youth this summer have 
concerned Government officials for some 
time. In April, when the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics reported that 3.7 million persons 
aged 16 to 21 would enter the labor force 


between April and July, business executives, 
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placement officials and Government observ- 
ers predicted that hundreds of thousands of 
young people might find jobs unavailable. 

The prospects of having many thousands 
Of additional teen-agers idle in July and 
August has aroused official concern about the 
possibility of violence in the cities. Congress, 
prodded by the Nixon Administration, voted 
this week to appropriate $50 million extra for 
the hiring of more than 100,000 persons be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 31 in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. But this is not sufficient 
to take up the slack. 

Meanwhile, a report just issued by the La- 
bor Department on job prospects in the next 
10 years says that, while training require- 
ments are rising, eight out of 10 jobs—but 
not the preferred ones—will be open to young 
workers with less than a college degree, [De- 
tails on Page 56.] 


WORSENED PROSPECTS SEEN 


Over the years, a number of state; Fed- 
eral and local agencies, both public and 
private, have been helping youths find sum- 
mer jobs. Almost all of these report worsened 
prospects this year, 

“The situation for summer employment 
this year is quite serious and potentially 
dangerous,” said Alex Altheim, superintend- 
ent for youth services for the State Employ- 
ment Services in New York City. 

In Dallas, Richard Moynihan, coordinator 
of summer programs for the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, said that 9,000 of 15,000 
applicants in the Dallas area were placed in 
jobs last year. 

“We believe less than 50 per cent of the jobs 
available in 1969 are available this year,” he 
said, citing a general cutback by private 
industry. 

“We're extremely pessimistic,” said Mrs. 
Jane Dawson of the Los Angeles Economic 
and Youth Opportunities Agency. “With the 
fathers out of work, who's going to hire the 
sons?” 

The change from last year, when the teen- 
age employment picture was far from perfect, 
was illustrated by an incident in Chicago. 
Jack M. Springer, district manager for Real 
Silk Inc., which sells hosiery door to door, 
said he ran small advertisements as usual, 
seeking salesmen. 

“The calls poured in, mostly from college 
students,” he said. “So far we’ve had more 
than 200 calls. That’s 10 times as many as we 
were getting last year. Many said they can’t 
find jobs.” 

Previously, he said, most college students 
rejected such work, preferring salaried jobs. 

“Now economic conditions seem to be forc- 
ing many to go into selling, and in my book 
this could be the best thing that ever hap- 
pened to them,” Mr. Springer said. 

More often than not the job shortage re- 
sults in lower-paying employment. Mrs. Syl- 
via Blumenfeld, supervisor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Employment service in Pittsburgh, 
pointed to four boxes in her office and said: 

“They're filled with about 800 applications. 
We have some jobs at $1.60 and $1.75 an hour. 
Last year, they’d look at you like you were 
crazy if you offered those jobs. Now they'll 
take jobs for $1.75, but there are only a few 
available,” 

In some cities, the younger teen-agers, who 
got some of the jobs last year, are finding 
nothing this year. In Washington, 14-year- 
olds and 15-year-olds are being discouraged 
from registering, and 16-year-olds are taking 
low-paying jobs they had previously 
shunned. 

William Butler, head of the Mini Job Cen- 
ter for the D.C. Manpower Commission, said 
he would call a 16-year-old boy about a job 
that pays very little and say: 

“How you doing baby? I want to lay some- 
thing on you. You're lost man. You're only 16. 
You're not going to get a job, but I'm really 
going to work for you, baby. I've got some 
Jobs, see, if you want to try them on.” 

Mr. Butler is usually successful. 
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A STEP BACKWARD 


“It’s toughest for the high schoo] kids,” 
said a spokesman for the Illinois State Em- 
ployment Service in Chicago, where there has 
been a 38 per cent decline in listings. “The 
college kids are stepping down and taking 
poorer jobs which normally would go to high 
school students. I know of one football player 
who had a good construction job last year, 
and now he’s working as a busboy at low 
pay.” 

For many youths, the job search began 
last winter and is still continuing. Phil Had- 
dix, a 21-year-old Negro from Milwaukee who 
will be a senior at the University of Minne- 
sota in the fall, made $1,700 .ast summer in 
a Milwaukee factory. He said he had been 
unable to find any job this summer and 
that, if he did not find employment soon, he 
would begin looking in other cities. 

In Atlanta, Pamela Heard, an 18-year-old 
Negro, said: “I’ve been looking for about two 
weeks. I just graduated from high school, 
and I want to go to Howard University in 
Washington.” The lack of a job she said, may 
prevent her from going to college. 

Most of the public jobs and those being 
arranged by the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen, & voluntary group working with 
the Government and using Federal money 
first go to the disadvantaged. But the in- 
ner-city poor are reported to be suffering, 
nevertheless, because their families are hurt 
by the economic slowdown and because many 
of the jobs are in the suburbs and there is 
not adequate transportation to get the 
youngsters there. 

“Kids in the city, and particularly blacks, 
are hardest hit,” said John Coulter, man- 
power director for the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. “Some black 
families suffer the double consequences of 
the father laid off, and sons and daughters 
unable to get summer work.” 

In Houston, Keith Turkington, director 
of a special private program that is trying 
to place youths in jobs, said: “Some com- 
panies just don’t want to cooperate on sum- 
mer job programs, and use the economy as 
an excuse.” In Los Angeles, Don Pool, a state 
employment official, said that some employ- 
ers appeared to be afraid of long hair and 
beards and generally had a “stereotyped feel- 
ing” about youths. 

There are some exceptions. In Newark, 
the National Alliance for Businessmen has 
doubled from last year the number of job 
openings it will fill—from 1,100 to 2,200. The 
reason, an official explained, is that a feder- 
ally subsidized transportation system will 
take inner-city youth to jobs out to the sub- 
urbs, where the pay is about $2 an hour. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if it were 
not absolutely essential to pass this bill 
today, I would be fighting it and seeking 
to send it back to conference to include 
the other $50 million the Senate voted. 
We are in a shortfall of almost a million 
summer jobs, which the Government 
should contribute. It is a shocking situa- 
tion and it may cause us very great dif- 
ficulty. 

I extend great credit fo the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
BYRD), the President, and former Secre- 
tary of Labor Shultz. However, we are 
still dreadfully short; there is a tremen- 
dous shortfall in the Government sector. 
I share the concern of the Postmaster 
General, which has been expressed 
recently. 

In connection with the Manpower 
Training Act which we are now marking 
up in the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I expect to include an 
amendment which would require a much 
earlier report in each calendar year as 
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to summer jobs. I intend also in the com- 
ing week to explore with the President’s 
Council on Youth Opportunity what 
might be done to make the executive 
branch and the Congress more respon- 
sive to these needs. 

We now find ourselves panting after 
the event. Here we are in the last days 
of June and we expect that on July 1 this 
money is going to be made available and 
intelligently allocated for summer jobs. 

I regret very much what has been 
done. There is no other course, but it 
cannot go unchallenged, unprotested, or 
unnoticed, and I hope we can do better 
because of amendments to the law. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. I would like to make two or three 
points. 

Of course, I think the Senator from 
New York is entirely correct in his as- 
sessment of the bad situation for sum- 
mer jobs. I also am concerned about it. 
Second, I would like to say that unfor- 
tunately in Congress we have had in the 
last few years a tendency on the part of 
legislative committees to insert author- 
izations in bills which in their minds 
were the ceiling of what Congress should 
do, and we have had extended argu- 
ments that the ceilings set by the au- 
thorization committees become, there- 
fore; obligatory upon the Committee on 
Appropriations. I do not so regard it. I 
regard the duty of the Committee on 
Appropriations to insert under those 
ceilings, which are admittedly always 
maximum ceilings, to offer to the Senate, 
and suggest to the Senate in bills, the 
amount they think after very extended 
hearings—and they are always afforded 
extended hearings—is justified, taking 
into consideration first the need and 
second the budget requirement. 

We are seeing this year an attempt 
to load very heavy appropriation bills 
extremely far over the budget. Our fiscal 
policies are somewhat like a man in a 
home who has to decide whether or not 
to buy Johnny a new pair of shoes or 
Suzie a new dress. We have to decide on 
priorities in the Senate and priorities 
in Congress; and if we permit every- 
thing to just balloon above the target, we 
are going to set in motion again a cycle 
of inflation which, in turn, will defeat 
the very things we are trying to do be- 
cause these inflationary items go into 
urban renewal and everything we do. 

I would like to make one final state- 
ment. I would like to pay tribute to the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. We upheld the Senate 
position. The Senator from Rhode Is- 
land was very eloquent. However, the 
House has assumed the responsibility of 
saying, “We cannot go this far above 
the budget or we will destroy the things 
we are trying to do to whip inflation.” 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. HRUSKEA. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to associate myself with the 
remarks of the able Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs) anent the neighbor- 
hood youth summer jobs. The Senator 
made a very convincing case before the 
subcommittee. It was he who first called 
attention to the great need for appro- 
priations in this respect. I can appreciate 
his feelings as he has expressed them to- 
day. I think the conferees did the best 
it could with the conference. The con- 
ferees did all they could. The House felt 
very strongly the amount should not be 
over the budget estimate. I feel we have 
achieved some good in that we appro- 
priated $50 million, which was the 
budget estimate. 

I wish to thank the Senate conferees 
and particularly the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). I have 
expressed my gratitude to the conferees 
on both sides of the aisle who worked 
with me in conference and supported me 
there so well. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Mc- 
Govern). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendments in disagree- 
ment. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the House agree to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17399) entitled “An Act making supplemen- 
tal appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for other purposes.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate numbered 12, 20, 22, 24, 51, and 62 to 
the aforesaid bill, and concur therein. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 2 to the aforesaid bill, and 


concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the date “September 30” named 
in said amendment, insert: October 31 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 10 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $318,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 15 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In Heu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert: $350,000 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 50, to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

In Meu of the bill number S. 2694 named 
in said amendment, insert: H.R. 17138 

Resolved, That the House insist on its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 13 and 16 to the aforesaid bill. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate concur in 
the amendments of the House to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 2, 
10, 15, and 50. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
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tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate recede on 
amendment No. 13. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate recede on 
amendment No. 16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the con- 
ference report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. ALLEN) is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, on tomor- 
row the Senate will conclude action on 
the Foreign Military Sales Act at 4 
o'clock. At 2 o'clock the vote will be 
taken on the committee amendment 
which embraces as a part thereof the 
Cooper-Church amendment. I have op- 
posed the Cooper-Church amendment 
and will vote against it on tomorrow. 

Today, at 1 o’clock, a vote will be taken 
on the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT). The time will be controlled 
starting at 12 o’clock, leaving 30 minutes 
to the side. Rather than seek to obtain 
some of the time allotted to the two sides 
at that time, the junior Senator from 
Alabama has chosen to speak during the 
period set aside for the transaction of 
routine morning business. 

Mr. President, there is no monopoly, 
of course, upon the use of words in an 
amendment. There is no monopoly on 
the use of an idea. Of course, the Allott 
amendment is the amendment by the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern) and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. HATFIELD), the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. This amendment has been 
called the end the war amendment. And 
whereas the Cooper-Church amendment 
is applicable only to the situation, pres- 
ent and future, in Cambodia, the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment and the Al- 
lott amendment seek to cover the whole 
range of the war in Southeast Asia, pro- 
viding for the withdrawal of all support 
of military operations on the part of 
American troops in Cambodia 30 days 
after the final passage of the amendment 
or the act embracing the amendment. 

Then, as to Vietnam and Laos, it calls 
for withdrawal of the support on De- 
cember 31 of this year, except for the 
fact that a 6-month period, on through 
June 30, 1971, would be set aside for 
the support of the actual withdrawal of 
American troops from Vietnam. 
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I oppose the Allott. amendment. I will 
oppose, if it comes up, the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, because I believe 
it is even worse than the Cooper-Church 
amendment, because it not only sets a 
definite timetable on withdrawal of the 
support for our troops in Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam, but also sets the time 
when all of our troops must have been 
withdrawn from Southeast Asia. 

The Allott amendment actually is the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment in mas- 
querade. So it is the position of the 
junior Senator from Alabama, opposing 
as he does the provisions of the Mc- 
Govern-Hatfield amendment as well as 
the Allott amendment, that whenever an 
opportunity comes to vote against such 
an amendment, either on a direct vote 
or on a motion to table, the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama is going to avail him- 
self of that opportunity. 

Now it seems that the strategy that is 
to be employed at 1 o'clock is that a 
motion to table the Allott amendment is 
to be made by the proponents, the spon- 
sors, of the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment, even though the amendments are 
identical. So we have the paradoxical 
condition coming at.1 o'clock of those 
who support the language of the Allott 
amendment—which is identical to the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment—saying, 
“Let us table it in order to save it,” which 
seems to the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama as a strange position to take. Then 
the supporters of the Allott amendment 
are taking the position, “Let us not table 
it in order to kill it.” But there is ac- 
tually a third position, which the junior 
Senator from Alabama adopts, and that 
is to table the Allott amendment in order 
to kill it, because that will effectively kill 
the amendment if the vote to table 
should carry. 

The junior Senator from Alabama is 
impressed also with the fact that the 
language in the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment was first proposed, or was 
first suggested, by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon. It is well 
known that it was their amendment, that 
they were going to offer it at a time to 
be chosen by them. So it would occur to 
the junior Senator from Alabama that 
it would only be fair play to allow them 
to offer that amendment at such time as 
they may see fit. 

But that is not the impelling reason 
that causes the junior Senator from 
Alabama to announce his intention of 
voting to table the Allott amendment, 
The Allott amendment and the McGov- 
ern-Hatfield amendment provide the 
very same thing. They would show lack 
of support of the President in his posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia, and the setting of 
a timetable for complete withdrawal of 
American forces from Vietnam and the 
other areas in Southeast Asia, and the 
actual withdrawal of support from our 
soldiers in Southeast Asia, according to 
a definite timetable. 

As far as the junior Senator from 
Alabama has been able to ascertain, the 
consideration of the Cooper-Church 
amendment and the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment and the Allott amendment is 
the only time when the Congress has 
seriously considered the matter of with- 
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drawing support from American troops 
when they are in the actual heat of bat- 
tle on a mission on which they had been 
dispatched by the President of the 
United States. To withdraw support from 
them under these conditions is unthink- 
able, 

So the position of the junior Senator 
from Alabama is that we must not with- 
draw support from the American troops, 
wherever they are. And since the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment would 
do that, and since the Allott amendment, 
which has sought to take over, for the 
purpose of killing it, the McGovern-Hat- 
field amendment, would do that, the jun- 
ior Senator from Alabama must oppose 
either of these amendments whenever he 
gets the opportunity to do so. 

So when the motion to table is made 
with respect to the Allott amendment, the 
junior Senator from Alabama, opposing 
the amendment, will vote to table it. He 
will vote that way against the Allott 
amendment or against the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, irrespective of 
which it might be. He does not follow 
the theory that the best way to kill an 
amendment is to vote not to table it. 
If we have an opportunity to table some- 
thing, let us table it and use the votes 
of those who support the amendment 
and are taking the position, “Let us 
table it so we can save it.” Let us use 
those votes also to carry the motion to 
table, thereby defeating the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

“Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WELFARE REFORM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
reform of our welfare system is one of 
the most important matters before the 
Congress today. 

The present system should be changed. 
It is too costly, and it is not fair either to 
taxpayers or to the recipients of welfare. 
It is outdated. It needs to be modernized. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has proposed a new family 
assistance plan, which it claims will solve 
our welfare problems. 

The original version of this proposal 
was approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was then submitted to the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which I 
am a member. During the committee’s 
hearings, the following facts were estab- 
lished: 

First. The proposal, for the first time, 
would establish the principle of a guaran- 
teed annual wage. HEW Secretary Robert 
Finch suggested $1,600; the National 
Welfare Rights Organization demands 
$5,500. 

Second. Mr. Finch admitted the cost of 
his program would be nearly double the 
cost of the present system—and evi- 
dence indicates that his estimates for 
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the new proposal are low, being based on 
1968 figures. 

Third. The selling point in the Finch 
program is the so-called work incentive 
feature. But there is doubt that this in- 
centive will work. 

For example, a worker earning $9,000 
with a family of four has a take-home 
pay of $7,615. But under the original pro- 
posal, in New York, he could quit work 
and receive the same amount from wel- 
fare programs, in cash and other public 
benefits. 

Fourth. Under questioning by me, Sec- 
retary Finch admitted his proposal would 
increase the welfare rolls from 10 million 
to 24 million. I then asked him this ques- 
tion, to which I received no satisfactory 
reply: “How can we reverse the trend 
toward the welfare state by increasing 
the welfare rolls from 10 million persons 
to 24 million persons?” 

Fifth. Governor Reagan of California 
wrote to me that 8 percent of his State’s 
population now on welfare would go to 
14 percent under the Finch proposal. 

I concluded that I could not support 
the Finch proposal in its original form. 
I worked with Finance Committee col- 
leagues to have it sent back to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to be completely reworked. 

The HEW Department now has pre- 
sented a revised proposal for reforming 
the welfare system, which it claims will 
overcome the objections to the original 
plan. Iam keeping an open mind toward 
the new scheme until hearings are held 
by the Finance Committee to examine 
it in detail. 

During the time that hearings were in 
progress on the original proposal, the 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
sent to me a copy of a proposed resolu- 
tion suggesting that the welfare pro- 
grams operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment be subjected to a study by a Presi- 
dential Commission, on the order of the 
Hoover Commission. 

I immediately determined that this 
was a sound proposal, and I submitted 
Senate Joint Resolution 205 to establish 
a study commission on welfare. The res- 
olution calls on the commission to study 
the Federal welfare system and make 
recommendations for modernizing it in 
an equitable way. 

If the new version of the administra- 
tion welfare bill is satisfactory, I shall 
not press my resolution. But if it is not— 
and I have grave doubts on this score— 
then my resolution would insure that the 
welfare system does not just remain on 
dead center. Constructive action can be 
undertaken at once. 

I feel that we have a deep obligation 
to those who are physically or mental- 
ly unable to earn a living. I do not feel, 
however, that Congress should turn over 
tax funds of hard-working citizens to 
able-bodied persons who refuse to work. 

It is important that the present wel- 
fare program be reformed, but we must 
be sure we get something better. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of a resolution sub- 
mitted by the National Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce, concerning the Federal wel- 
fare program, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION SUBMITTED BY THE NATIONAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE OF THE VIRGINIA 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Whereas, the federal welfare program has 

expanded haphazardly and without common 

direction for 40 years, and 

Whereas, the constant addition and mul- 
tiplication of welfare plans has resulted in an 
unwieldy, duplication system that too often 
encourages a caste system of idleness and 
unproductivity and discourages incentive and 
self-help among those it is designed to help, 
and 

Whereas, the major portion of the increas- 
ing tax burden to support these many wel- 
fare programs must be borne by the produc- 
tive workers in the lower and middle income 
brackets, 

Be it hereby resolved that the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce calls on the na- 
tional Administration to create a study group 
composed of outstanding citizens similar to 
the Presidential Commission on the Reorga- 
nization and Management of the Executive 
Branch (commonly called the Hoover Com- 
mission) for the purpose of streamlining and 
reorganizing our present federal welfare pro- 
grams and setting forth a sensible and real- 
istic pattern which can provide guidance to 
revisions dictated by future circumstances, 
and 

Be it further resolved that copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to all state Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the United 
States with a request for similar endorse- 
ment so that a national expression of con- 
cern can be conveyed to the national Admin- 
istration and to our elected representatives. 

Approved by the National Affairs Commit- 
tee in session at the Marriott Twin-Bridges 
Motor Hotel, April 27, 1970. 

Adopted by the Board of Directors in ses- 
sion at the Chamberlin Hotel, May 7, 1970. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, is there further morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15628) to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
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objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 
REPORT—OBJECTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for 30 seconds from someone. 

Mr. CHURCH, I yield 30 seconds to the 
Senator from Florida. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, for the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, I 
send forward the committee report, 
which is unanimous, on H.R. 17923, an 
act making appropriations for the De- 
partment of Agriculture and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1971—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have to call attention to the 
fact that this would be morning business, 
that the unfinished business has already 
been laid down and therefore this would 
be in violation of the Pastore rule on 
germaneness. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has already been 
done. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I inter- 
rupted the Senator before he submitted 
his report. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I with- 
hold the report, Mr. President. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD). The Senator from Colorado 
will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Do I correctly under- 
stand that I have 30 minutes available 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. How much time does the 
Senator yield himself? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I introduced an amendment, 
No. 741, which, if passed, would uncon- 
stitutionally infringe upon the powers of 
the Commander in Chief, and would cut 
the ground from under any remaining 
hopes we have for meaningful negotia- 
tions to end the violence in Southeast 
Asia. 

This amendment has the same word- 
ing as the so-called amendment to 
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end the war—the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment. I have proposed this 
amendment—in full accord with the 
rules and precedents of the U.S. Senate— 
in order that we could resolve finally the 
division that hangs over the country, the 
Senate and the President. 

The day before I introduced the 
amendment, the junior Senator from 
South Dakota, who frequently advises 
Americans of their moral duty to stand 
up and be counted, announced that he 
would move to table such an amendment 
so that he could introduce it at a later 
date. He did not dwell on his reasons for 
strenuously opposing an attempt to al- 
low the Senate to stand up and be 
counted on this matter. 

Mr. President, let us not mince words. 
We are nearing the end of a thorough 
debate on our policy in Asia, and on 
policymaking procedures. I know of no 
Senator who does not feel that all mem- 
bers have had ample opportunity to 
make their views known. In addition, 
supporters of this amendment have been 
generating support for it for the past 59 
days. In these circumstances, a vote to 
table this amendment will be a vote to 
duck the issue, a vote to avoid putting 
one’s convictions on the line. 

A motion to table will be very hard to 
fathom, especially if it is supported by 
those Senators whose adoration of the 
amendment is so intense that they have 
urged the public to invest nearly half a 
million dollars in a promotional cam- 
paign on its behalf. And it will be doubly 
hard to fathom if the original proponents 
of this amendment support tabling. 
Nearly 2 months ago they indicated that 
an up-or-down vote such as this is long 
overdue; and nearly 2 months ago 
they indicated that they expected and 
would be ready to vote in 1 month. 

Should this amendment not be allowed 
to come to a final passage today, it will 
not be because of a split between hawks 
and doves. Rather, it will be because of a 
conscious decision by the majority party 
in this body. 

I hope that will not happen. I hope 
that all of us, regardless of our beliefs 
about the proper final disposition of this 
amendment, will respect the American 
people’s strong desire to have prompt ac- 
tion on it. It is my very clear impression 
that this desire is widely shared, and is 
most strong among those who support 
the amendment. I cannot in good con- 
science support the amendment. But I 
can—and, in good conscience, must—ac- 
cede to the request for prompt Senate 
consideration of it. 

Throughout the country, supporters of 
the amendment want a vote on it. They 
do not want mere procedural considera- 
tions to prevent prompt action. 

Although we start from very different 
presuppositions, and although our rea- 
soning is entirely different, proponents 
of the amendment and I come to one 
conclusion together: Lives may be saved 
by the prompt consideration of this 
measure. When human lives may be 
saved—as I believe they will be by the 
prompt defeat of this measure—we can- 
not utilize a motion to table the amend- 
ment as a pretext for avoiding the issue 
on the amendment. 

I know that some of my most respected 
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colleagues have procedural reasons for 
being reluctant to bring this matter to a 
final vote. To them I urgently and re- 
spectfully commend several considera- 
tions. One of these I need only restate. 
Prompt final action on this measure may 
save human lives. 

Two other considerations are these. 
First, the proponents of the pending 
amendment are on record as favoring 
and expecting a vote at about this time. 

Second, the only reason for not voting 
now is to allow time for the science of 
merchandizing to get mixed up with the 
art of legislating. Let me explain these 
two points. 

On May 2, Senators McGovern, HAT- 
FIELD, HUGHES, and GOODELL held a press 
conference at which they announced 
their intention to submit an amendment 
with the same wording as the pending 
amendment. In their joint statement of 
more than 8 weeks ago these Senators 
said that “the time has come for Con- 
gress to face a historic constitutional 
choice.” I agree, I think the time has 
come for Congress, and especially those 
who support the so-called amendment 
to end the war to allow this amendment 
to come to vote. 

On May 7, 54 days ago, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from South 
Dakota said that his amendment would 
come to a vote “in approximately 30 
days.” In this speech in the Senate, he 
declared: 

No longer will we just make speeches 
lecturing the President on what we think 
we should do. 


At that time the Senator seemed very 


anxious to vote. 

In the same speech he said: 

Instead of wringing our hands, or tearing 
our hair, or throwing bricks, or blocking 
traffic, let us go to work on our Congress 
and Senators and our neighbors and friends 
and make constitutional government serve 
our needs. 


We agree on one point. When he spoke 
54 days ago he indicated that 30 days 
would be adequate for proponents of this 
amendment to rally their support and 
participate in the debate we have been 
having. I think he was right. 

A full page advertisement in the New 
York Times of May 24 asked for money 
to support the drive to pass the so-called 
amendment to end the war. A huge head- 
line on the advertisement assured con- 
tributors that the amendment would 
come to a vote by July 1. Today the sup- 
porters of that money-raising advertise- 
ment have their last chance to make 
their advertisement accurate. 

They can do this by allowing the 
amendment to come to a final vote. 

Mr. President, I do not know if the 
press has been correct in reporting that 
the proponents of this amendment have 
raised $470,000 to finance advertising and 
lobbying campaigns on its behalf. 

I do not know if the reports are ac- 
curate that high-powered advertising 
talent has been retained to mastermind 
the campaigns. 

I do not know if yesterday’s New York 
Times was accurate in reporting that the 
proponents of the amendment are plan- 
ning to spend at least $200,000 on ad- 
vertising alone in its support. 
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Mr. President, this much I do know. I 
am uneasy about an attempt to treat a 
piece of Senate business like a brand of 
toothpaste. I do not think huckstering 
has a place in our legislative process, And 
Iam especially firm in my belief that the 
Senate’s order of business should not be 
bent to conform to the prerequisites of 
any advertising campaign. 

This resort to advertising raises some 
questions, Are the American people sup- 
posed to have their political judgments 
manipulated by Madison Avenue? And 
are we in the Senate supposed to hold 
our breath until the campaign has run 
its course, and then trim our convictions 
to suit whatever wind has been made to 
blow? 

Let me answer these questions with 
three statements. 

I do not think the American people 
like seeing legislative proposals mer- 
chandized like potato chips. 

Second, I am sure the American peo- 
ple cannot be manipulated. 

Finally the Senate will not allow Madi- 
son’s republic to be governed by Madison 
Avenue. This is the world’s greatest delib- 
erative body, and it does not need or ap- 
preciate advertising bombardments. Sen- 
ators are elected to exercise their judg- 
ment, not to conform their decisions to 
generated passions. 

In this regard, I am reminded to Win- 
ston Churchill’s comment when, in the 
dark days of September 1941, he urged 
American leaders not to allow their deci- 
sions to be swayed by the fluctuations of 
the Gallup poll. Churchill put it this 
way: 

I see (it said that) leaders should keep 
their ears to the ground. All I can say is that 
the British nation will find it very had to 
look up to the leaders who are detected in 
that somewhat ungainly posture. 


Mr. President, the American people 
do not expect Senators to adopt that un- 
gainly posture. I am sure Senators have 
settled opinions on the pending amend- 
ment and are ready to vote. To them I 
suggest Mark Twain's advice: 

Always do right. You will please some peo- 
ple and you will amaze the rest. 


Mr. President, we will please the vast 
majority of Americans by bringing this 
measure to a final vote now. We will do 
what is right by defeating it. 

There is no good time to make rash 
and unprecedented departures from con- 
stitutional practice. There could be no 
worse time to hinder the President in his 
delicate task of disengaging us from the 
war he inherited. Finally, this is the best 
possible time to vote down this measure, 
and the worst possible time to duck the 
issue by moving to table the amendment 
as the Senator from South Dakota has 
said he would do 

I sincerely hope that all people who 
want to remove the threat overhanging 
the heads of the American people, the 
President, and the Senate will vote not 
to table the measure so that we can at 
last come to issue upon this important 
measure and say to the people of the 
country, “We have looked at it. We have 
defeated it. And we think the President 
is pursuing the right course.” 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 


Muskie). Who yields time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one minute for the purpose 
of asking the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado if he intends to use up the full 
30 minutes of his time. That is just for 
information so that we can guide our- 
selves in the matter. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is not 
intended that I will do that. But I want 
to reserve a few minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum with 
the time to be taken out on this side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. yi 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, for 6 
weeks this body has been debating the 
measure offered by Senator Cooper and 
Senator Cuurcu relating to our actions 
in Cambodia after July 1. This has been 
a serious, though unfortunately pro- 
longed discussion about a very limited 
matter. Namely, was the administra- 
tion’s expedition into Cambodia, and 
would any similar actions in the fu- 
ture, be tactical military matters that 
are the due right and responsibility of 
the President as Commander in Chief, or 
do they constitute or likely involve an 
extension of our policy in Southeast Asia 
to another sovereign nation? To the ex- 
tent that our Government’s actions and 
policies could involve some form of com- 
mitment to another nation; namely, 
Cambodia, then the sponsors of this 
measure have maintained that the Con- 
gress should first be consulted. It is that 
question, and variations on this theme, 
which have been discussed during this 
entire period. 

Mr. President, 24 Senators are cospon- 
soring a difficult measure, introduced by 
myself and four of my colleagues, which 
is intended to be an amendment to the 
military authorization bill. The purpose 
of this amendment is to set forth a time- 
table for our orderly disengagement 
from Indochina. It raises the question of 
the future for our entire policy in that 
portion of the world, and sets forth a 
positive alternative for us to extricate 
ourselves from this conflict. It does so 
over an orderly and extended period, 
making full provision for giving assist- 
ance to the South Vietnamese. The issues 
it raises are of the most crucial impor- 
tance for this body and for the future of 
our Republic. 

The amendment does not raise the is- 
sue about whether the Cambodian ex- 
pedition was a legitimate exercise of the 
Commander in Chief power or not. It 
does not concern itself with that judg- 
ment and takes no position on that ques- 
tion. It raises instead a matter of com- 
pletely different nature by maintaining 
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that the Congress should set a timetable 
for terminating our involvement in the 
Vietnam war. The tactics that the Exe- 
cutive would choose to implement in 
order to execute that policy are, of course, 
his full prerogative as Commander in 
Chief. We in no way are calling those 
tactics into question, and the amend- 
ment, therefore, does not raise the dis- 
cussion of the appropriate policies of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

The Senate has had to spend 6 weeks 
trying to define the constitutional pow- 
ers of the President as Commander in 
Chief through the Cooper-Church 
amendment. But this discussion has been 
prolonged, of course, not by the advo- 
cates of the Cooper-Church amendment, 
but by its opponents. 

Naturally we all welcome thorough dis- 
cussion of these matters. However, it is 
completely erroneous to suggest that the 
debate focused on the Cooper-Church 
amendment relating to Cambodia is the 
same as considering a proposal for ac- 
complishing our disengagement from the 
Indochinese war. That most crucial 
discussion will confront this body in the 
future, and must be conducted in the 
most orderly, responsible, and thorough 
manner if we are to come to a sound and 
wise judgment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as the 
authors of this amendment, we intend 
to initiate this discussion in a proper 
way, so that the Senate can work its will. 
We welcome this discussion for we feel 
it to be the most important matter that 
this body will embark upon during this 
year. 

That is why we fail to understand why 
other Senators are proposing that the 
rules of this body be suddenly subverted 
in an unprecedented manner. 

I can think of no historic precedent 
for one Senator to call up an amendment 
sponsored by another Senator and ask 
for its defeat. If this practice is to be 
followed, the functioning of this body 
will become confused, frustrated, and 
nearly immobilized. We cannot allow 
this Pandora’s box to be opened if we, 
as a legislative body, are to maintain 
what little respect and effectiveness we 
now have. 

We are dealing with matters of the 
gravest consequence for our Nation. They 
are not matters to be toyed lightly with, 
or subjected to political trickery. That is 
not the way for this body to work its 
will. And those Members of this body— 
as well as those in the executive—who 
support this action are only giving evi- 
dence of their fundamental disregard 
for the procedures, the responsibilities, 
and the duties of the Congress of the 
United States. 

May I say in all candor that it has 
been regrettable for the executive branch 
to disregard the constitutional proce- 
dures for consultation with the Congress 
in the formation of its foreign policy. 
But it is a far more grave and serious 
matter for the executive not to act with 
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such respect for the historic and honored 
process by which this body has func- 
tioned. It is the integrity of the Senate 
that is called into question by this matter. 

I believe that we must protect that in- 
tegrity—and that we also must insure 
that future of our policy in Southeast 
Asia is considered in the most orderly and 
responsible manner possible. 

Therefore, I shall support a tabling 
motion if one is made. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the move 
on the part of the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLotT) to offer at this time the so- 
called McGovern-Hatfield amendment to 
end the war is, in my opinion, quite in- 
appropriate and ill timed. 

The McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
should in no way be considered in con- 
text with the pending Foreign Military 
Sales Act. It was authored as an amend- 
ment to the military procurement au- 
thorization bill, and it is in conjunction 
with that bill that it should be considered. 

I oppose the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment, for reasons I have stated 
many times, and I intend to vote against 
the measure once it is considered in its 
own right. 

But I also oppose this move to call the 
amendment up in this unorthodox man- 
ner, as I am sure do many of my col- 
leagues, regardless of their views on the 
MceGovern-Hatfield amendment. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote to table 
the Allott amendment, and I urge my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana has 18 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from Colorado 
has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum out of the 
time on this side, not to exceed 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
stands the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes remain on each side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, the time to be taken 
out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, now 
how stands the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 13 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND). Then I will yield myself 
4 minutes, and to conclude the debate, I 
will yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
will state that the Senator has only 13 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, while 
I shall vote for the motion to table, I 
shall do so not on procedural grounds 
but because I am against the amendment 
on its merits or in any way it may come 
up. Therefore, I shall vote for the mo- 
tion to lay on the table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, again 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the remaining time up to 
the last 10 minutes. 

The Senator from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT) has offered in his own name the 
so-called McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment—with the hope that the proposal 
will be defeated. 

By offering this amendment, the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has chosen a proce- 
dure that, if allowed, will affect most 
drastically the capacity of this institu- 
tion to conduct its business. Over 95 per- 
cent of the Senate’s business is con- 
ducted by unanimous consent—the rest 
is worked out in the spirit of unity and 
comity that must exist in a form of un- 
limited debate and unlimited capacity 
for obstructionism under its rules. 

Every Member of this body stands 
equally in the legislative process. At one 
time or another every Member of this 
body has felt strongly that he has de- 
voted the full measure of his time, his 
energy, and resources to a particular 
legislative proposal; one that he can 
claim fully as his own. It would be most 
unfortunate, I believe, if we now estab- 
lished a practice for the opponents of 
any such proposal to use as a means of 
prejudicing its merits, the device of call- 
ing it up at a time most advantageous to 
the opposition. That is what is at stake 
here—the control over your own pro- 
posal exclusive of the opposition to that 
proposal. And it affects every Member 
of this body. 

Of course, under Senate rules any 
Senator can embrace as his own and ad- 
vocate, and indeed offer as an amend- 
ment, any proposal he wishes. 

A few days ago the Senator from Kan- 
sas (Mr. Dore) did just that. He advo- 
cated the repeal of the Tonkin Gulf reso- 
lution and, whether you may personally 
agree with the procedure or not, he was 
fully within his rights in calling up an 
amendment to that effect previously in- 
troduced by another Senator and even 
reported out as a resolution by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY). The Senator from Montana 
asked to be notified when 10 minutes of 
his time remained. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
yield myself 1 more minute. 

I might emphasize here that Senator 
Dore supported the Tonkin repeal. He 
supported it fully and without equivoca- 
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tion. It may have been conceived by 
another Senator, as it was—the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). But the 
Senator from Kansas agreed with it in 
substance and on his own sought to have 
its terms implanted into law. 

That, however, is not the case at 
hand. Pending now is an amendment 
authored not by its sponsor nor by one 
who supports its terms. The proponent 
of this amendment is an avowed oppo- 
nent of the proposal. He seeks its rejec- 
tion by the Senate and does so by con- 
trolling its consideration by the Senate. 

I noted the alleged precedents cited 
for such a procedure. I cannot agree, 
however, that these past instances re- 
ferred to are at all in point. A motion 
to table an amendment offered by a 
genuine sponsor has no similarity to the 
procedure of the present case. Motions 
to table by the Senate leadership, who 
have responsibilities to move the Sen- 
ate program, have no similarity—regard- 
less of how the leadership may have 
voted. Motions of this character are 
made solely to expedite the Senate pro- 
gram; not to prejudice the substance of 
another Member’s proposal. 

In moving to table the pending amend- 
ment, I do not seek to foreclose the 
Senate’s consideration of what is perhaps 
the single most important issue of this 
session: The matter of bringing to a 
close the whole war operation in South- 
east Asia. 

The amendment, as I recall, was first 
introduced last April 30. It was revised 
and resubmitted on May 5. From the 
very beginning, 2 months ago, Senator 


McGovern stated—and I quote his re- 
marks of April 30— 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
and I intend to offer this amtndment to H.R. 
17123, the Military Procurement Authoriza- 
tion Act, when that legislation becomes the 
pending business in the Senate. 


As far as I know, that has been his 
position and the position of all the co- 
— of this amendment since that 

e. 

In closing, I would only say that it is 
not the pending proposal that is now at 
stake. Should the Senate approve this 
manner of proceeding it would jeopar- 
dize prematurely the merits of every 
proposition developed by any Senator on 
his own, I would hope the Senate would 
not vote to turn the orderly spirit of 
unity and comity in this body into a 
jungle of legislative one-upsmanship. As 
Senators, we stand equally in approach- 
ing our legislative opportunities. I hope 
we remain so. 

At an appropriate time I shall move 
to table the pending amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
having heard that a motion to table 
will be made, I shall vote against it, 
although I would oppose the proposed 
amendment whether it be offered today 
or on the authorization bill. 

Mr. President, I see nothing wrong 
with voting on this proposal today. We 
all understand it. We have facing us a 
long, hard summer. We have spent nearly 
8 weeks on this matter. The authoriza- 
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tion bill is to be called up some time in 
July. The Chair will recall that last year 
we spent 8 weeks on the ABM in the 
authorization bill. Add prolonged debate 
on the MeGovern-Hatfield amendment 
if offered to the authorization bill, and 
we could well be in here until the middle 
of the fall before we disposed of the au- 
thorization for the ABM as well as the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment. 

I can understand very well the con- 
cern of the majority leader for Senate 
procedures. The fact that this concern 
has been shown here today makes me 
very happy, as it always has. 

But I would hope that those people 
who have been most concerned about the 
so-called disruption of Senate proce- 
dures, the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, will take another look 
at what they have been doing in the field 
of armed services. 

If there has been any disruption of 
Senate procedures, I cannot think of any 
place where it has happened more ac- 
tively than in the case of the foreign 
policy committee getting into the busi- 
ness of the Armed Services Committee, 
to the point where they practically have 
a subcommittee doing the came kind of 
work we on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee are supposed to handle. 

We certainly do not get into the field 
of foreign relations. While I can under- 
stand that there is a place for the dis- 
cussion of armed services problems with- 
in the foreign policy committee, I do not 
think it is their sole function. I remem- 
ber last year, speaking again of Senate 
procedures, when this authorization bill 
was brought to the floor—and, mind you, 
I do not think there is a bill before Con- 
gress that has more attention or is given 
more study than the military authoriza- 
tion bill, what with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff looking at it, the military them- 
selves, the National Security Council, the 
Office of the President, and the Armed 
Services Committees of both Houses. I 
cannot think of any bill that has more 
attention than these bills. Yet, we stood 
on this floor for 8 solid weeks discussing 
amendments that would have destroyed 
weapons systems; amendments offered, 
with all due respect, in many cases by 
Senators who had no experience at all in 
the related fields. 

So, Mr. President, I propose to vote 
against tabling this measure, because I 
would like to see it gotten out of the way, 
and I think we can do that more expe- 
ditiously this afternoon on this piece of 
legislation than by waiting for the heat 
of July and the greater heat of August, 
the desire of all of us to get out some 
time around Labor Day, and the desire 
of many Senators to begin campaigning. 
I think it would be wise to dispose of it; 
and therefore, Mr. President, I propose 
to vote against the motion to lay on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in the 
very brief time available to discuss the 
Allott amendment I would like to dis- 
cuss two principal points. First, the poli- 
tical implications of what is happening 
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here, and second, the impact this action 
will have on conduct of the war in Viet- 
nam. 

I believe that the McGovern amend- 
ment—for which the present amendment 
is substituted—is designed to keep alive 
the debate on Vietnam; that its purpose 
is to keep Vietnam a political issue 
throughout the summer; and that 
through this tactic of announcing the 
text of the McGovern amendment in full, 
well ahead of time, but attaching it to 
a bill not to be offered until some distant 
future date—in this case the military 
procurement bill—thus not letting the 
Senate discuss it fully until that bill 
is finally offered, the proponents of the 
measure hope to tarnish the record of 
the Nixon administration in pursuing 
America’s goal of a durable peace in 
Southeast Asia. 

The other major point is the effect a 
vote today will have on the enemy in 
Hanoi. Most Senators believe the Mc- 
Govern amendment will be defeated. 
When it is voted on, the will of the Amer- 
ican people will be expressed in the Sen- 
ate. And that will is to defeat this meas- 
ure. Senate parliamentary procedures, 
however, permit a vote on a motion to 
table before the vote can be held on the 
substance. Thus the will of the people, 
as expressed through this body, can be 
delayed. Not thwarted, but delayed. And 
the measure, if further delayed, will give 
further hope to Hanoi that America will 
write off its losses in Vietnam as a vain 
and futile sacrifice. We do not believe 
this will happen. We know the amend- 
ment has already been studied thorough- 
ly, debated fully, and most likely will be 
defeated. But does Hanoi know this? 
And even if it knew, so long as the Sen- 
ate of the United States holds back a vote 
can anyone expect Hanoi will not await 
its outcome? And is not this delay di- 
rectly helpful to the enemies of this 
country—more specifically, to the en- 
emies of our soldiers over there? 

Hanoi has had much success with its 
ancient policy of waiting, of dividing, 
and of winning through division. Hanoi 
still expects to win in the U.S. Senate 
what it cannot win in Vietnam. This 
much is very clear. Anything we do to 
encourage this belief will increase the 
risks, and casualties, of our boys whom 
we sent there. 

Until the U.S. Senate demonstrates 
firmly and with finality Hanoi can no 
more win here than against our forces 
in the field, the enemy will not move to 
the conference table. 

Thus, the tabling motion to be of- 
fered today will give heart to Hanoi and 
will delay for 6 weeks, or 2 months, any 
move to the conference table. Hanoi still 
hopes to make such a meeting one to ac- 
cept American surrender and not one to 
negotiate peace. 

Some here will vote to table today 
because the method by which this reso- 
lution is now brought before the Senate 
does not adhere strictly to Senate tradi- 
tion. I value tradition and I value his- 
toric precedent. In this case, however, I 
consider early peace negotiations, to end 
this long and terrible conflict, far more 
important than tradition in this body. 

Let us be honest and open; if there 
was merit to the McGovern amendment 
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we would vote it up or we would vote it 
down; but we would do it now. 

We would not insist upon delay after 
delay, because we would know that, as 
long as Hanoi believes it can win in the 
U.S. Senate what it cannot win on the 
battlefield, it will not come to the peace 
table in Paris. 

We would not insist upon delay, be- 
cause we would know the amendment 
stands absolutely no chance of passage; 
not now, not next month, not the months 
after that. 

We would not insist upon delay after 
delay, because we would know the 
amendment has absolutely nothing to 
do with the reality of President Nixon’s 
program of troop withdrawals from Asia. 

If the argument of tradition of the 
Senate, or privileges of committee chair- 
men is offered in support of delay at this 
time we would certainly say that no tra- 
dition and no privilege is worth even 1 
day's delay in getting Hanoi to the bar- 
gaining stage in Paris. And despite our 
concern for tradition, I would hope that 
our esteemed committee chairmen would 
realize they actually strengthen tradition 
by. foregoing its exercise when it has so 
obviously been invoked for purposes so 
contrary to those for which it was origi- 
nally conceived. 

If the amendment has merit, it would 
most certainly not be used as a fund- 
raising device through advertisements in 
the newspapers and on television and 
mass mailings. Indeed, in delaying a vote 
on the amendment, we simply allow its 
continuance as a vehicle for raising 
money for political campaigns. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from California. 


SANCTUARIES AND THE AMERICAN TRADITION 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, before I 
turn to my more formal remarks I want, 
with humility and compassion, to recite 
a few words written to me just this week 
by three constituents of mine. These will 
be the words of three men who, so far as 
I know, have never met nor heard of one 
another. Yet they have much in common. 
They are Californians, and, more impor- 
tant, Americans, who wear their coun- 
try’s uniform. The have something else 
in common that should give Senators 
pause for thought; something profoundly 
important to the credibility and dignity 
of the Senate and the history we write 
in this Chamber. Each of the three has 
expressed bewilderment, disbelief, and 
astonishment at some of the remarks 
made during recent days in their 
Senate. 

I am constrained not to reveal the 
names of these three fine young Amer- 
icans since there has not been time to 
ask their permission to quote them pub- 
licly, and to the discredit of many, their 
families could be the subjects of harass- 
ment by those in our country who would 
divide us and set us upon each other to 
destroy the fabric of our great Nation. 
I intend to write back to these young 
Americans with my personal salute and 
to express my pride in them, their 
thoughts, and their deeds. 

The first letter comes from a private 
first class: 

DEAR SENATOR MurpHy: Few times in my 
life have I been so ashamed of my political 
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leaders, as a body, as I am at present. I am 
not familiar with all the little tricks of your 
trade, but I have followed the logic of most 
of your decisions, and, as a rule, have found 
myself in agreement. But now I am a soldier, 
and I am in Vietnam. I feel I've been be- 
trayed. The support that my president is try- 
ing to give me through our operations in 
Cambodia and increased flexibility to our 
leaders is being undercut by a group of sen- 
ators and representatives who are more con- 
cerned with votes than they are with lives. 
They scream and cry “outrageous” at the 
death of a student in the process of break- 
ing the law; and yet they stick their heads 
in the ground to avoid seeing the attempt 
at trying to reduce casualities here. 

Sir, maybe we should never have gotten 
into this war to begin with; but we did. And 
I don’t want to be here—I just got married 
in December. But I am here. I’m doing the 
best job I know how, and so are the rest of 
the soldiers here; and I just think that the 
leaders in Washington should stop worrying 
about whether this is a just war or not. The 
fact remains that our country has sent us 
over here to fight a war that our country has 
engaged itself in. And now the leaders of our 
country, especially those in the Houses of 
Congress, are menacing what little safety we 
enjoy by pulling out our support, and tying 
our hands as we engage in our own defense. 
Many here feel that our own Congress has 
caused the death of more GI's than our 
more formally declared enemies. You strip us 
of our defenses and lead us to slaughter, 
the Viet Cong meet us, man against man. 
They meet us with some semblance of honor; 
our own Congress subverts us. 

If Congress believes they are saving our 
lives, sir, they are not. 

If Congress believes they are saving money, 
then why do they appoint men to the acad- 
emies if they will not listen to the advice of 
the highly trained professional. And, if this 
is true, their priority of money over life 
should be re-examined. 

Sir, I know this letter is not very neat— 
both I and the typewriter I am using are 
very tired, but I thought that someone 
might care how I felt about it all. If you 
could, please pass this around; I'm too tired 
to write anymore. 


I assure the writer of this letter that 
his words have been passed around and 
that he gives us rich food for thought and 
contemplation. 

The second letter comes from an Air 
Force staff sergeant, a man who, as he 
says, “flies combat missions—which puts 
me where the action is most of the time.” 
He says: 


Dear Sm: I am writing this letter to ex- 
press my opinion, and hopefully gain your 
support of President Nixon's decision to send 
American troops into Cambodia. 

My references, two and a half years in 
the combat zone. No I'm not a desk worker 
who picks up the information from “desk 
pilots” or entirely from the newspapers, but 
a man who files combat missions with the 
Air Rescue Service, which puts me where 
the action is most of the time. I have worked 
in North Viet Nam, the Mekong Delta, and 
now in Laos. I work with, talk to, and some- 
times even “Rescue” the people who are 
actually there, so I can draw my own con- 
clusions about this action. 

I firmly and honestly believe that the de- 
cision to send troops into Cambodia was a 
good one, and I might add quite a while 
overdue. We must not forget that this is a 
part of the overall plan to withdraw Ameri- 
can troops from Viet Nam and continue the 
Vietnamization program which is moving 
along quite well, the Mekong Delta being a 
perfect example of it. I watched this with my 
own eyes which makes it first hand informa- 
tion. 

As a man who is serving under our flag, 
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I would hope and pray that you, our con- 
gressional leaders, would examine the entire 
picture of Southeast Asia, not just selected 
parts of it, which in reality cannot be dis- 
cussed intelligently when considered outside 
their proper context. 

The silent majority which I am a part of 
would like to be heard. We are not organized, 
we do not demonstrate, we do not tear up 
colleges and try to destroy our education 
system, but it is disheartening to know that 
our nation, as well as some of our leaders, 
pay attention to this form of dissent. As 
servicemen we are not allowed to demon- 
strate, but if we were, ninety five per cent 
of the G.I.’s in Viet Nam would be on the 
streets to back President Nixon's decision 
yet nothing is made mention of this fact in 
the newspapers, and this in itself is very 
wrong. We should have one hell of a voice 
in this matter as we are the ones who are 
here, doing the fighting and dying, and a lot 
less people will die now that we have wiped 
out the enemy’s stockpiles in Cambodia. 

All of this violence, is this what you want 
sir? In so many cases it appears so by the 
way many of our politicians encourage these 
demonstrators through their words and 
deeds, and making suggestions of moving 
to Canada. I have read the constitution and 
cannot recall anything about desertion in 
its context, yet this is the same constitu- 
tion that our leaders are supposed to be 
supporting. This kind of leadership is ex- 
tremely dangerous, and these leaders are cre- 
ating a climate where more terrible things 
will continue to happen. By making this 
Situation, these leaders are placing their 
political and party’s ambitions ahead of 
their country’s welfare. The mob violence 
that is associated with these massive demon- 
strations encourage more demonstrations 
and more violence so this causes a strong 
reaction by the authorities to attempt to 
control the situation, so now the growing 
circle is complete, “Violence begets Vio- 
lence.” 

How can the leaders of this nation en- 
courage these “Mobs” who deliberately con- 
front, stone, villfy, and attack all symbols 
of authority we have. This form of dissent 
must stop, and the leaders who encourage 
it should be pulled out of office so fast they 
won't have time to look back. 

This should not be a political war. There 
is no need to have any specific party solu- 
tion, but an American solution. The leaders 
must work for the good of the nation, not 
for the good of their party. 

Thank you for your time and attention to 
my letter. 


I repeat what this staff sergeant has 
said: 


The leaders must work for the good of 
the nation. 


This is an appropriate time to note 
that this letter came not from a man 
who had bathed, shaved, and put on 
fresh fatigues to meet Senator MURPHY 
in Vietnam. These words, as those of the 
private first class I quoted a few mo- 
ments ago, came from a brave and tired 
man who is taking his turn at bat, who 
takes some of his precious free time to 
tell it like it is. 

An Air Force lieutenant was a little 
more to the point, maybe a little bitter 
and, certainly, poignant in his plea for 
his comrades. His words speak for them- 
selves: 

DEAR SENATOR MurpHy: I am presently in 
Vietnam serving as an Air Force Forward 
Air Controlier. Oddly enough I am glad to 
be here as I feel that as a United States 
citizen I owe this country more than taxes. 
And I feel this year at least partially balances 
the books. 
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And although by not going to Canada I 
lost a chance of becoming one of the real 
heroes of this war, this tour does afford me 
the opportunity to do something I've wanted 
to do ever since I started pilot training. And 
that is petition all the Senators of Congress 
to risk a little adverse opinion from the 
youth of America and support one of Amer- 
ica’s most abused minority groups—the men 
currently listed as missing in action or as 
prisoner of war... 


Cut off our servicemen’s pay, you say? 
Go away and the war will stop all by 
itself, you say? Abandon our President, 
give political sanctuary to those who 
have killed half a hundred thousand 
Americans, you say? Desert “the men 
currently listed as missing in action or 
as prisoner of war,” you say? Forget 
Vietnamization and abandon 800,000 
innocents to slaughter, you say? Not that 
lieutenant. Not that staff sergeant. Not 
that private first class. Not this Sen- 
ator. And, pray God, not this proud 
country. 

Where is the newspaper which has 
printed the remarks of these men? I 
have read much of those who think dif- 
ferently, so how does it happen these 
men and so many like them have had to 
take the recourse of writing to their 
Senator to be heard. But, then, the 
building of banks or doing one’s job well 
just is not news, I guess. 

To these three, I salute you. I pray for 
your safety. You are what a real Ameri- 
can is all about and we know it. My con- 
stituents in uniform—more come from 
California than from any other State— 
know the score in this awful ball game 
we play. They respect their President, 
and they do their tough jobs. They un- 
derstand why we are in Cambodia and, 
perhaps intuitively, our history. 

Mr. President, there has been much 
said in recent weeks in this Chamber 
about the American incursion into Cam- 
bodia to indicate that somehow this is 
a new policy—a departure from tradi- 
tion on the part of the United States. 

This is far from the fact. History con- 
tradicts this. 

It is, instead, a return to traditional 
American policy, and a restoration of 
our historic approach to a problem 
which has plagued us—in one form or 
another—since first we became an inde- 
pendent Nation, 

The problem, I believe, can be summed 
up in its most simple form as this: 

What does a sovereign nation do to 
protect itself against those who attack 
it from a politically established sanc- 
tuary? 

The problem is not new. It is not one 
that is confined to American history 
alone. 

I suppose the first time the problem 
ever arose was with the advent of piracy, 
or brigandage, shortly after the dawn 
of civilization, and the history of these 
matters has long held high interest for 
this Senator. 

In our own history, the international 
problem raised its head early. It started 
with the corsairs who used the permis- 
sive havens of the north coast of Africa 
from which to launch their raids 
against the mercantile fleet of this 
newly emerged Nation. 

The Barbary coast affair has been 
mentioned before in this debate, largely 
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in connection with the discussion of the 
President’s powers to conduct American 
foreign policy. I bring it into this current 
discussion for another reason—to draw, 
if I may, a parallel between the situation 
that existed at the beginning of the 19th 
century and the situation which exists 
now, today, in Southeast Asia, in the last 
third of the 20th century. 

The United States early became a 
trading Nation and plied a brisk com- 
merce with the Mediterranean ports. As 
a result, American shipping quickly be- 
came easy prey to the so-called Bar- 
bary pirates that infested the northern 
coastline of Africa. 

The corsairs got their name from the 
coastline itself—the Barbary coast, a 
degradation of the word “Berber,” the 
tribe which inhabited the area. 

These pirates who inhabited the Bar- 
bary coast were, in fact, pirates, al- 
though they maintained a fiction that 
they were the naval forces of the govern- 
ments of that coast. 

The Barbary coast was comprised of 
a portion of Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
and Tripoli, now known as Libya. It ex- 
tended from the Gates of Hercules—or 
the Straits of Gibraltar—on the west, to 
very near the mouth of the Nile on the 
east, 

Nominally, this entire area was a part 
of the Turkish Empire by the time the 
United States became a nation. That, too, 
however, was largely a fictitious designa- 
tion. In fact, the area was composed 
largely of nearly autonomous states that 
paid annual tribute to Turkey and de- 
rived a large portion of their revenues 
from piracy, or from tribute paid to them 
to prevent it. 

As early as the last decade of the 18th 
century these pirates began attacking 
American shipping. Prior to that time our 
ships had been under the protection of 
the British flag and were immune from 
attack because the British Government 
had a tribute arrangement with the 
pirates and paid handsomely for the 
privilege of sailing the Mediterranean. 

It was the early contention of the U.S. 
Government that Barbary corsairs were, 
indeed, pirates. Our Government and our 
shippers maintained that the fiction of 
being naval vessels of the Barbary states 
offered them no protection from interna- 
tional law. 

International law has always main- 
tained that a pirate does not act against 
an individual, nor against an individual 
state, but that his acts of depredation are 
against all mankind. Therefore a pirate— 
any pirate—can be brought to justice by 
any nation. Thus, when the slave trade 
was declared to be piracy, slave ships 
were subject to capture by public vessels 
of any nation, regardless of which flag 
they flew or where they came from. 

This theory had been well established 
by the British and Dutch in the Carib- 
bean in the 17th century, when their war- 
ships moved against the pirates of the 
Spanish Main despite the fact that most 
of the acts of piracy had been directed 
not against them, but against the Span- 
ish and their bullion fleets. 

In those earlier cases the European 
powers moved against such pirate strong- 
holds as Tortuga, for example, even 
though the island itself was owned by 
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the French, and the British were not at 
the time at war with France. 

Thus, the U.S. Government came to 
the logical conclusion that the Mediter- 
ranean pirates were in fact pirates, and 
not the legitimate instruments of sover- 
eign powers. 

At this the United States attempted 
to enlist the British and French in their 
fight against the tyranny of these pi- 
rates. United States attempt to elicit 
support were largely ignored by Britain; 
France promised only to use her good 
offices with the rulers of the Barbary 
States. Similarly, the Netherlands turned 
a deaf ear to the request for aid by the 
United States. 

The United States realized it had to go 
it alone in its battle to protect its trade 
from the Barbary pirates. A treaty was 
negotiated with Morocco—least trouble- 
some of the four Barbary Powers—with- 
out too much difficulty, and with only 
moderate tribute. 

After a series of long and delicate 
conferences the United States managed 
to negotiate treaties with the other three 
Barbary States: Algeria, Tunisia, and 
Tripoli. These treaties, unfortunately, 
were more honored in the breach than in 
the keeping, just as we see Communist 
nations doing today. 

The first state that openly violated the 
treaty was Tripoli, which, in May of 1801, 
declared war on the United States and 
expelled our consul. 

The Pasha also ordered the flagpole in 
front of the American consulate chopped 
down. 

This was the beginning of 4 years of 
war with the Barbary States. The United 
States maintained a naval squadron in 
the Mediterranean, although for the most 
part the war was not conducted with 
much energy. It was largely sporadic, 
and consisted mostly of isolated encoun- 
ters with the enemy. At no time did we 
dignify the situation by formally declar- 
ing war. 

During 1803 and 1804, Comdr. Edwar 
Preble, an energetic commander, 
launched a series of strong attacks 
against the harbor of Tripoli itself and 
destroyed some of the harbor’s fortifica- 
tions and a number of gunboats. 

Commodore Preble, during the course 
of one such action, lost the frigate Phila- 
delphia which went aground on a reef 
and was captured by Tripolitan gunboats. 
The ship was towed into the harbor and 
the crew of 307 taken prisoner. 

A young lieutenant named Stephen 
Decatur covered himself with glory 
shortly after that by leading a boarding 
party into the harbor and sinking the 
Philadelphia at her moorings. 

Meanwhile, William Eaton, a former 
Army captain but now U.S. naval agent 
to the Barbary States, launched a cam- 
paign for more vigorous action. In 1805 
Eaton invaded Tripoli from the East. 

In Egypt, Eaton had found a brother 
of the Tripolitan Pasha—a former 
ruler—and used him as a figurehead to 
establish a new government. With an 
army of 400 men—including only a 
handful of Americans—Eaton attacked 
and captured the seaport of Dena. He 
and his small force stood off a number of 
heavy counterattacks by the Tripolitans. 

Eaton’s success, together with a 
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strengthened U.S. fleet in the area, 
brought the Pasha to terms. His agents 
negotiated a settlement with the new 
U.S. commander in the Mediterranean, 
Comdr. Samuel Barron, involving a small 
ransom payment for the Philadelphia 
captives and the specification that no 
further tribute would be paid. 

The outcome was not a total success, 
for the other Barbary States continued 
to demand tribute, and reinstituted their 
depredations while we were otherwise 
occupied during the War of 1812. During 
that war Barbary sanctuaries expanded, 
and offered haven to British warships 
preying on American merchantmen in 
the Mediterranean. 

According to Julius W. Pratt, in his “A 
History of United States Foreign Policy,” 
the British used Tunis and Tripoli as safe 
havens from which to attack American 
shipping. 

Britain, with its then unbeatable na- 
val force, could have—at any time dur- 
ing the previous 100 years—wiped out 
the Barbary pirate lairs. They had not 
because, as McLeod and Wright note in 
their history of William Eaton, many in 
Britain felt the pirates served a useful 
purpose. Britain’s Lord Sheffield is 
quoted as saying the pirates helped to 
keep down the trade of smaller nations, 
such as the United States and the Italian 
states. This, he maintained, was to the 
advantage of the British Empire. 

In any event, once the War of 1812 was 
over, the United States determined to 
end the threat once and for good. This 
time, to show we meant business, Con- 
gress declared war on Algeria, the chief 
offender. 

In 1815, Stephen Decatur and William 
Bainbridge sailed with squadrons of 
American naval vessels to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Both officers were successful. Decatur 
captured the Algerian flagship and, 
blockading the harbor of Algiers, was 
quickly able to force the Bey of Algeria 
to terms. The Pasha of Tripoli and the 
ruler of Tunis quickly accepted American 
terms when they saw Decatur’s ships. 
Bainbridge arriving a little later with an 
even stronger squadron, added unmis- 
takable emphasis to U.S. determination. 

Thus, the United States took positive 
action early in its history to eliminate a 
Sanctuary—in fact a series of sanctuar- 
ies—from which its shipping and mili- 
tary forces had been attacked with ap- 
parent impunity. With this example, 
England and France followed suit, and 
the piratical policy of the Barbary States 
was ended forever. 

The long series of military actions in 
the Mediterranean were to provide more 
than merely a page in our history books. 
They provided the basis upon which a 
solid principle of American policy was 
founded. 

That principle is simply that there 
can be no such thing as a politically 
established sanctuary from which an en- 
emy can attack American forces, and into 
which he can retreat without fear of 
pursuit. 

This, in brief, is the principle which 
President Nixon has reestablished in his 
vigorous pursuit of the enemy into its 
Cambodian strongholds, which were also 
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politically-designated sanctuaries into 
which the enemy could retreat. 

During the Civil War there also arose 
a series of incidents involving the idea of 
using safe havens or sanctuaries from 
which to attack an enemy force. 

The most notable involve the attack on 
St. Albans, Vt., and the raiders Alabama, 
Florida, and Shenandoah. 

Neither the attack on St. Albans, nor 
the raids by the Confederate ships, 
brought on direct punitive military ac- 
tion against their source by the United 
States, although both did bring into play 
the full weight of U.S. diplomatic 
capability. 

Both sets of incidents did result in 
action that was clear cut, and further 
implemented the principle of policy that 
there can be no such thing as sanctu- 
ary for enemy forces. 

At the outset of the Civil War, Cana- 
dian sympathies were very strongly in 
support of the northern cause primarily 
because Canadians themselves were over- 
whelmingingly antislavery. 

This era of good feeling between the 
Union and Canada was slowly destroyed 
because of American rancor over the po- 
sition Great Britain took—a position 
of neutrality in favor of the Confederacy, 
as northern officials saw it. 

The recrimination against Britain 
turned into verbal attacks on Canada, 
and these in turn caused Canadian re- 
action against the United States. 

Despite this bitter feeling, the Cana- 
dians were scrupulous in their efforts to 
remain neutral. Canadian border au- 
thorities attempted to prevent Confed- 
erate soldiers from using their territory 
for raids on the North—but not wholly 
with success. 

In October of 1864, a group of Confed- 
erate soldiers slipped across the border 
into Canada and from there launched 
an attack on the town of St. Albans, Vt. 
Three banks were looted and one civilian 
was killed in the raid. 

At the moment the United States was 
embroiled in a desperate, all-consuming 
struggle. Our Government could not take 
direct military action. But Secretary of 
State Seward immediately informed Lon- 
don that the treaty of agreement on the 
Great Lakes—the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ments of 1817—would be ended in 6 
months, the formal notice required in the 
treaty. 

The Seward action caused the Ca- 
nadian Government to take even stronger 
steps to protect its frontiers from incur- 
sions by Confederate troops. Under the 
threat implied by the quick and firm ac- 
tion by the U.S. Government, the Ca- 
nadians themselves ended the use of their 
territory as a sanctuary from which Con- 
federate forces could attack the United 
States. 

Of a much more serious and long-last- 
ing import was the so-called Alabama 
affair. 

Although maintaining that they were 
neutral as between North and South, the 
British Government permitted the build- 
ing of a number of merchant raiders in 
English shipyards for the Confederacy, 
and three actually saw service against 
Union shipping. 

Not only were the raiders British built, 
they were manned by crews recruited in 
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Britain and the British Empire, although 
the officers were Confederate naval men. 

According to historian Thomas A. 
Bailey only one of the three vessels, the 
Florida, ever actually sailed into a Con- 
federate port. 

By far the most famous of the three 
raiders was the Alabama which raided 
in the Atlantic and Caribbean and cap- 
tured 71 Union ships. Another, the 
Shenandoah, raided in the Pacific and 
wiped out the U.S. whaling fleet in the 
far South Pacific. According to Bailey 
the ship was drydocked by the Aus- 
tralians, and a number of crewmembers 
were added in Australia. 

The Alabama was finally sunk off the 
coast of France by a Union ship, but the 
Shenandoah was never caught and, in- 
deed, continued her career long after the 
Civil War had been officially ended. But 
that did not end the matter by any 
means. After the war was over a general 
outcry arose against the British. This 
vituperation centered on the Alabama. 

The U.S, Government demanded rep- 
arations for the damage done to Amer- 
ican shipping by the British built and 
manned raiders. 

Eventually, in 1871 an international 
tribunal gathered at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, to determine the justice of the case. 
That tribunal awarded the United States 
$15 million in damages. 

It is noteworthy, however, that the 
tribunal never would have met had the 
United States not formally abrogated its 
treaties with Great Britain to force the 
British to the conference table, 

Again, the United States at the time 
of the action could not muster enough 
force—due to the facts of the Civil 
War—to attack the British with military 
force. However, it did bring every pos- 
sible pressure to bear through diplo- 
macy—and eventually did reestablish in 
the eyes of the world the principle that 
American citizens and American prop- 
erty cannot be attacked with immunity 
from a politically established sanctuary. 

The Decatur-Bainbridge expedition to 
the Barbary Coast firmly established a 
principle of American policy which stood 
for over 135 years: There is no such thing 
as a sanctuary from which American 
citizens or American property can be 
attacked with immunity. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has this principle 
been better demonstrated than in the 
eng history of our relations with Mex- 
co. 

From the end of the war with Mexico 
onward, periods of tension arose between 
the residents of the Southwestern United 
States and Mexico, abetted by incur- 
sions of Mexican bandits into the United 
States. They raided American settle- 
ments and ranches, drove off cattle and 
pillaged. There were incidents of wan- 
ton killing of American citizens. 

The Government of Mexico, through- 
out the period from the 1850's to 1916, 
took a bland attitude toward these raid- 
ers. At times, the Mexican authorities 
denied their existence. At other times 
they admitted to the existence of such 
bandit gangs, but claimed inability to 
control them. 

There may have been truth to this lat- 
ter claim. Mexico was ruled from the 
south-central capital city and the lines 
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of authority tended to grow exceedingly 
slender—and sometimes to disappear— 
between Mexico City and the desert bor- 
ders with the United States. 

Forays of these bandits from Mexico 
were sometimes aided by rampaging In- 
dians and not a few American outlaws 
who used the border areas as a safe 
haven to escape pursuit of US. law 
officers. 

This period of tension grew more and 
more untenable for the people directly 
involved as victims. They clamored for 
permission to react, and for Govern- 
ment support. 

Thomas A. Bailey, in his remarkable 
work, “A diplomatic History of the 
American People,” sums up the situa- 
tion in one pertinent sentence: 

Disorders along the Mexican border during 
the late 1870’s continued to be destructive 
of American life and property. 


To end this destruction, Bailey notes, 
in June of 1877: 

The Secretary of War issued an order au- 
thorizing American troops to pursue raiders 
across the boundary line. 


The Mexican Government objected to 
this action, but for nearly 3 years the 
American order remained in force. 

Mexican and Indian bandit gangs were 
pursued, sometimes deep into Mexico, in 
an effort to bring to an end the brigand- 
age against American citizens. 

During the time the Secretary’s or- 
der was in force the Mexican press clam- 
ored for war against the United States. 

There is a strange parallel, too, be- 
tween what happened in Washington 
during that period and what is happen- 
ing here in Washington today—90 years 
later. Foes of President Rutherford 
Hayes, under whose administration the 
order was issued, condemned the Presi- 
dent for taking so belligerent a course 
toward Mexico. 

President Hayes, however, stood his 
ground, determined that this principle 
of American policy, established in 1815, 
would be the course to follow. 

He was determined there would be 
no such thing as a sanctuary from which 
Americans could be attacked and killed 
without the United States doing some- 
thing to end that situation. 

He succeeded. And in this he was 
backed up not only by the local residents 
who were the most directly affected, but 
by the American people and the Ameri- 
can press generally. 

In this backing of the President, the 
American people demonstated in the 
1870’s as the American people always 
have, that they strongly favor a firm for- 
eign policy when the issue involves Amer- 
ican lives. 

Despite the firm stand taken by Presi- 
dent Hayes in 1877, the forays across the 
American border continued, although 
less intense in character. 

It was not until 1915 and 1916 that the 
Situation grew so intense that America 
again had to act. 

This time northern Mexico was being 
used as a sanctuary for attacks into the 
United States by Francisco Villa—known 
to legend and popular historians as 
Pancho Villa. 

Villa was a bandit. But he was more 
than that. He was also a central figure 
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in the struggle for power that was going 
on within Mexico at the time. 

Villa was not hesitant to use Mexican 
territory as a sanctuary from which to 
attack Americans. He claimed he was 
acting in a political manner. His aim was 
to draw Americans into the internal po- 
litical dispute within Mexico. 

In 1913, President Wilson had sup- 
ported both Villa and Venustiano Car- 
ranza in their efforts to depose President 
Huerta of Mexico. Finally, Carranza as- 
cended to the presidency but did not act 
quickly enough on reform measures to 
please his former friend, Villa. 

Villa, on March 9, 1916, raided across 
the border into New Mexico, attacking 
the small town of Columbia where 17 
Americans were killed. 

Wilson retaliated promptly by ordering 
Gen. John Pershing across the border in 
pursuit of the bandit chieftain. 

President Wilson was determined that 
no foreign force could use a politically 
established sanctuary from which to at- 
tack Americans, and to which the at- 
tacking force could retreat with no fear 
of pursuit. 

The action in 1916 bears a striking 
parallel to the situation in which we find 
ourselves today. Territory supposedly im- 
mune from American attack was used 
as a base from which to attack Ameri- 
cans. This is as descriptive of the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries as it is of the Sonora 
Desert of northern Mexico. 

From the first decade of the 19th cen- 
tury until midway in the 20th this was 
an established principle of American 
policy. 

The idea of sanctuary for aggressive 
forces was totally alien to American na- 
ture, and it was an implicit and tradi- 
tional part of American foreign policy to 
destroy such sanctuaries—or at least to 
make those who used them pay for that 
use. 

But there was a change in American 
policy in 1950 and 1951 when we became 
involved in the Korean police action. 

Actually, Mr. President, it has been ar- 
gued that the whole nature of warfare 
changed after the end of World War II. 
In a sense this is true. Dozens of armed 
conflicts have exploded throughout the 
world since the end of that war and not 
one of them has been a declared war, in 
that belligerent parties have not formally 
declared war on each other. 

This change, however, does not, in my 
estimation, create the kind of situation 
in which America should—or, in fact, 
can—abandon its traditions and history. 

But in Korea we did abandon one 
strong principle of American policy. We 
did permit the creation of a politically 
developed sanctuary from which enemy 
troops and aircraft could attack us and 
to which they could return, safe from 
pursuit. 

A line was drawn. An arbitrary bound- 
ary was accepted. American command- 
ers were told they could go no further, 
regardless of the provocation and regard- 
less of the benefits that accrued to the 
United States from such an attack. 

In the case of Korea that line was the 
Yalu River. 

This destruction of a principle of 
American policy has carried over into the 
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Vietnamese conflict, and it was an estab- 
lished part of our military position in 
Vietnam until April 30, 1970, when an- 
other great American President displayed 
the courage and the tenacity to return to 
an old and well established American 
principle. 

The situation which developed in 
Korea has a direct bearing on, and is an 
intrinsic part of, the situation that has 
developed in Vietnam and therefore must 
be examined and examined carefully if 
we are to consider the present military, 
political, and diplomatic situation in 
proper context. 

It is well to remember that Korea was 
an undeclared war—just as the hostil- 
ities in Vietnam today are, 

It is well to recall that a democratic 
state, supported by the United States, 
Was under attack by a totalitarian state, 
supported by the Communist world. 

The same situation prevails in Vietnam. 

There are other similarities. 

Among these similarities are the facts 
that the United States was supported 
then and is supported now by interna- 
tional agreements and international 
forces. A score of countries became in- 
volved to a greater or lesser degree in 
Korea. A score of countries have become 
involved to a greater or lesser degree in 
Vietnam. 

The Communists called the Korean 
war a war of liberation. The same no- 
menclature is applied by the Communists 
today to the war in Vietnam. 

North Korea invaded South Korea. 

North Vietnamese troops today fight in 
South Vietnam. 

Because there are so many similari- 
ties—and because the whole issue of sanc- 
tuaries and safe havens revolves around 
the political and military decisions made 
during the Korean conflict—we must go 
into that story in some depth if we are 
to determine the facts and apply those 
facts to the present situation. I feel we 
must apply those facts if we are to ar- 
rive at the truth of what is happening 
today in Southeast Asia. 

The situation—in which Korea could 
become a battleground—was created by 
international agreement, much as the 
Vietnamese battleground grew out of in- 
ternational agreements. At the close of 
World War II Soviet troops were already 
in North Korea before Japan’s surrender 
had been officially accepted. 

The American Government, rather 
than lose total control over Korea to the 
Soviets, decided on a joint occupation 
program with Russia, the division point 
being the 38th parallel. 

After Japan’s surrender, the Soviet 
Union and the United States set up 
& joint commission which was charged 
with the responsibility of creating a pro- 
visional government for all of Korea. It 
quickly became apparent the Russians 
had no interest in such a provisional gov- 
ernment, and instead developed their 
own Communist-led government with 
heavily armed troops backing its au- 
thority north of the demarcation line. 

Russian intransigence finally forced 
the issue, and in September 1947 the 
United States turned the matter of creat- 
ing a provisional government over to the 
United Nations General Assembly. The 
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Assembly decided to hold a plebiscite 
with a secret ballot to choose represent- 
atives to a new national assembly. 

In late 1947, the United Nations sent 
a commission to Korea to prepare for the 
elections. The commission visited Seoul 
in the South but was not permitted to 
visit the Russian zone. 

In January 1948, the United Nations 
decided to hold elections in such parts of 
Korea as were accessible to the United 
Nations commission. 

In other words, the election was to be 
held only in the South where the U.N. 
had access. 

Thus the two Koreas became recog- 
nized by the international community of 
nations. 

With the establishment of the Republic 
of Korea, the United States began with- 
drawing its occupation forces. By 1949, 
almost all U.S. troops were withdrawn. 

On January 12, 1950, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in his now-famous Press 
Club speech here in Washington, desig- 
nated South Korea as a portion of the 
world which did not rank at the top in 
the list of countries we were committed 
to protect. 

On June 25, Korean time, the North 
Koreans launched a massive invasion 
across the 38th parallel into South 
Korea. And the war had started. 

The initial Communist invasion of the 
South was a thundering success. South 
Korean troops were quickly thrown back; 
the South Korean capital city of Seoul 
was captured. American forces, which 
were landed in July and August of 1950, 
found rough going and losses for both 
ROK forces and those of the United 
States were heavy. 

In September, however, the tide had 
changed dramatically with the superbly 
planned and executed invasion at Inchon, 
the seaport for Seoul. 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur had sufficient 
force and materiel to drive the Commu- 
nists out of South Korea altogether, and 
to mount an offensive which in a little 
over a month drove to within sight of 
the Chinese border in the Yalu River 
Valley. 

By early November the United Nations 
was discussing methods for consolidat- 
ing the gains and restoring a unified 
Korea. The U.N. command was pressing 
forward at every point. It appeared that 
all of Korea would soon be cleared of 
Communist forces. 

Then, on November 26, the Chinese 
army moved. Some 200,000 Chinese 
troops poured across the border into 
Korea, sliced through the lines of the 
8th Army and isolated pockets of Ameri- 
can and Korean troops. 

The weather was bitter, and the odds 
were overwhelming against the U.N. 
forces. It was only by virtue of extraor- 
dinary courage and ability that the U.N. 
command was saved from total disaster. 

The U.N. command’s ability to protect 
itself against the massive assault by the 
Chinese was enormously hampered by a 
decision made on October 7 by the United 
States. 

Scholars writing on the subject note 
the United States—not the United Na- 
tions—made the decision not to attack 
too close to the Yalu River, and not to 
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attack across the border into either Man- 
churia or the Soviet Union regardless 
of the provocation. 

Martin Lichterman, in the book, 
“American Civil-Military Decisions,” 
notes this decision in these terms: 

The Military objective (of the October 7 
decision) was the pursuit and destruction of 
the North Korean armies north and south of 
the 38th parallel. This objective was subject 
to three qualifications, all three established 
by the U.S. Government, not by the UN: First, 
“as a matter of policy” only ROK troops 
would be used in the border provinces; sec- 
ond, our advance would not proceed unless 
there had been at the time of the operation 
no entry of major Soviet or Chinese Com- 
munist forces, no announcement of intended 
entry, and no threat of military action 
against our forces; and third, no air or naval 
action would be taken against Manchuria 
or U.S.S.R. territory. This was the substance 
of the JCS directive to MacArthur on Sep- 
tember 27. 


Lichterman makes two very important 
points here. 

First, the directive came from the U.S. 
Government and not the United Nations. 

Second, the directive precluded any air 
or naval action that might involve either 
Manchuria or Soviet territory. 

After the initial Chinese attacks be- 
gan, General MacArthur asked permis- 
sion to bomb the bridges across the Yalu 
over which the enemy was pouring by the 
hundreds of thousands of Chinese troops. 
Permission was denied because the 
United States was standing by the qual- 
ifications it had included in the Septem- 
ber 27 JCS message. 

Repeated efforts by General MacAr- 
thur to get this decision reversed also 
were rebuffed by Washington. 

From that point on, until hostilities 
ground to a halt over a year later, Amer- 
ican commanders in the Far East were 
hog-tied by that decision in Washing- 
ton—that no attacks could be made 
across the Yalu, at any time, or for any 
reason, 

U.S. fliers could and did chase Com- 
munist Mig’s up to the border, but had 
to pull up short of the river to avoid dis- 
obeying the stricture against possible 
violation of the Manchurian frontier. 
The Communist Mig’s could attack, then 
retreat, to their sanctuary and there refit 
and refuel to attack again, and again. 

There were airfields within easy sight 
of the border, fields that, with our su- 
perior air strength we could easily have 
destroyed. We did not destroy them. 

The result was a stalemate in Korea 
which could not be reversed. 

It also set the stage for what happened 
in Vietnam a decade and a half later. 

I do not feel that I need at this point 
go into the history of what has developed 
in Vietnam. The history is all fresh in 
our minds and its details have been often 
repeated here on the floor of the Senate 
during the past weeks of discussion on 
our Southeast Asia position. 

The Indochinese Peninsula, with its 
political divisions, is admirably suited to 
the use of so-called safe havens, or sanc- 
tuaries, for the conduct of warfare. The 
tactics of the Communists make them 
admirably disposed to engage in this type 
of warfare. Finally, the very nature of 
developments in this particular war is 
such that the aggressive forces must 
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have these sanctuaries from which to 
operate. 

I have often said without question 
that were it not for the fact that the 
Communist forces have had these sanc- 
tuaries from which to attack South Viet- 
nam, this war would have ended at the 
very latest, 3 years ago. 

The geography of Vietnam is such that 
South Vietnam could very easily and 
quickly have been protected from North 
Vietnam by even a moderate force. Viet- 
nam is a long and narrow country and 
is only a few miles wide at the line of 
demarcation—the demilitarized zone. It 
is bordered on the East by the sea, and 
on the West by two neutral countries. 

Under any normal circumstances, the 
United States could have quite simply 
established a no-man’s land somewhere 
close to the demilitarized zone and per- 
mitted no further access to South Viet- 
nam by the North Vietnamese forces of 
Ho Chi Minh. 

These two neutral countries on the 
West exist, and were neutralized, through 
a series of agreements to which the Unit- 
ed States and North Vietnam were either 
signatories or active participants—as 
were a number of other countries. 

Under the agreements reached at Ge- 
neva in the 1950's, and again in the 
1960’s, Cambodia and Laos were desig- 
nated as neutral countries. They were 
not directly involved in the Vietnamese 
war and could not become directly in- 
volved. 

The United States has scrupulously, 
throughout the course of the war, ad- 
hered to those agreements—until April 
30 of this year. 

The Communists have violated those 
agreements almost from the very start. 

When it became apparent during the 
mid-1960’s that the Vietcong could not 
sustain itself against the rising forces 
of the United States and the Vietnamese 
Republic, the North Vietnamese inter- 
vened. 

They did so by sending their troops 
through a circuitous route, down through 
the mountains in Laos and thence into 
South Vietnam. 

The United States maintained the fic- 
tion that Laos was neutral and did lit- 
tle to interdict the North Vietnamese 
regulars who were using the Ho Chi 
Minh trail to attack the South. 

An even more dangerous situation was 
allowed to develop in Cambodia. With 
the obvious connivance of the Cambodian 
Government headed by the affable, smil- 
ing Prince Sihanouk, the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese were able to estab- 
lish sanctuaries within easy striking dis- 
tance of Saigon, and other principal 
South Vietnamese towns. They used 
these sanctuaries as operating headquar- 
ters. They used them as warehouses, and 
they used them as staging areas for at- 
tacks into South Vietnam. 

It is hard to calculate how many of 
our American dead were killed by the 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese who 
emerged from these sanctuaries to at- 
tack. It is impossible to say how much 
longer this war has lasted because these 
bases existed, and have been allowed to 
exist. 

We do know that every year military 
men come to Congress to testify before 
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the various committees of both the House 
and the Senate. And every year they say 
the same thing—that it is impossible to 
wipe out the enemy or to reduce his 
strength in any serious degree so long 
as he has access to these sanctuaries. 

Repeatedly, both civilians and the 
military have advised us to take action 
against these sanctuaries, that we wipe 
them out once and for all. By so doing, 
we have been told repeatedly, we could 
destroy the enemy's capacity to wage a 
successful war. 

The deep seriousness of this situation 
has never been more amply demonstrated 
than during the Tet offensive launched 
by the Communists in February of 1968. 

At that time things seemed to be going 
well for the allies in South Vietnam. 
Our forces were on the move. We had 
wiped out many of the enemy’s strong- 
holds in South Vietnam. More and more 
of the countryside was coming under 
allied military control. There were more 
and more defections from the Vietcong. 
The pacification program seemed to be 
working fairly well and showed signs of 
even further improvement. 

The enemy, however, could suffer these 
losses in South Vietnam itself because 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
regulars did not need the bases we were 
hitting with such regularity and with 
such great success. 

They had something of much greater 
value to them than any number of bases 
in South Vietnam could be. 

They had their sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia. 

So it was that they were able to launch 
the Tet offensive. They were able to at- 
tack in force and with fully equipped 
troops from the Cambodian border areas 
and wreak great destruction. 

American forces in South Vietnam 
during that Tet offensive suffered over 
900 dead and thousands wounded. 

The army of South Vietnam, known as 
the ARVN, suffered even heavier losses. 

But the biggest loser of all were the 
people of South Vietnam themselves. 

Who can forget the awfulness of the 
attack on the city of Hue? 

Who can forget the pictures that came 
out of Hue? 

Who can close his ears to the piercing 
wail of the dying and those who mourned 
the dead? 

It was an awful blood bath. It was one 
of the most grizzly episodes in the his- 
tory of warfare, ancient or modern. 

And, I tell you, Mr. President, this Tet 
offensive would not have been possible 
without those Cambodian sanctuaries 
from which it was launched and to which 
the attacking North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong retreated after they had done 
their bloody and awful work. 

In that one offensive 900 Americans 
lost their lives. 

And at that time, Mr. President, the 
American forces in Vietnam were at 
their peak strength. 

The Tet offensive is claimed by the 
Communists as a major victory. It may 
well have been a victory. But if it was it 
has many overtones of the Pyrrhic about 
it. 


‘Starting in January of 1969 there was 
a changed policy in Vietnam. Instead of 
increasing our forces in Southeast Asia, 
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President Nixon began a deliberate and 
carefully planned program of reducing 
forces. 

Instead of sending an ever-increasing 
number of young Americans into battle 
in Vietnam, President Nixon began a 
policy of withdrawing American forces 
from that tragic little land. 

President Nixon, in making his deci- 
sion to start reducing American forces, 
was informed fully of the risks that 
might be involved. So were Members of 
the Senate and the House. 

We have known for nearly a year that 
there was always the danger that when 
our forces finally reached a low enough 
stage the Communists could once again 
mount a major offensive. 

This time, it was said, the Communist 
attack would be even more fearsome than 
the Tet offensive of 1968. And this time, 
we were told, the Communist offensive 
might result in the deaths of many thou- 
sands instead of many hundreds of 
Americans. 

The President, however, has been de- 
termined since taking office that it is 
absolutely essential to lower the Ameri- 
can profile in Asia. 

Everything he has said and everything 
he has done since coming to the Presi- 
dency has been along this line. And the 
sum total of what he has done so far is 
actually to lower that American profile 
and to lighten the American presence 
in Southeast Asia. 

The President will not change that 
course, I am certain. 

But throughout this process there has 
remained that ever-present, ever-in- 
creasing, danger posed by the Commu- 
nist nests across the border in Cambodia. 

They have had their sanctuaries. 

They have been used to store weapons 
and supplies. 

They have been used as headquarters. 

They have been used as staging areas. 

And they have been used as retreats 
into which the North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong could crawl when badly 
hurt on the field of battle in South Viet- 
nam. 

The threat grew more intense as the 
months passed because the American 
level of forces in Vietnam was being 
steadily lowered. We had fewer men in 
Vietnam, and those fewer men were in 
more danger of being attacked and 
decimated. 

In the past, when faced by such a situ- 
ation, previous administrations had re- 
sponded by sending more American 
troops to Vietnam. 

President Nixon chose instead to revert 
to an old and well established principle 
of American policy? 

Instead of increasing the number of 
American troops in Vietnam, the Presi- 
dent chose to wipe out the sanctuaries 
from which the attack could be expected 
to originate. 

President Nixon, in his action of May 
1, restored to the American people a right 
which they had been denied since 1950. 

He reestablished the principle that 
there is no such thing as a safe haven 
established by political action from which 
an enemy can destroy the lives of Ameri- 
cans and into which he can retreat with 
impunity. 

President Nixon has taken up the long 
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thread of American policy which was 
first established by Jefferson and Madi- 
son and carried forward by other great 
American Presidents. 

Mr. President, I do not wish at this 
point to sound overly critical of the men 
who served as Commander in Chief of the 
United States during the decade of the 
1960’s. They faced extraordinarily diffi- 
cult and delicate situations. They faced 
problems which were at least somewhat 
lessened for President Nixon by the situ- 
ations that developed within Cambodia 
during March and April and, at the same 
time within the Communist camp. 

To be entirely fair in assessing the 
problems which faced both President 
Kennedy and Johnson in their conduct of 
the Vietnam war, the problems they faced 
were not entirely of their own doing, 
either. 

Cambodia was created—and its form 
of government guaranteed—by an inter- 
national conference which served to 
terminate the French control over Indo- 
china. That conference was a strange one 
in that it had been called originally to 
discuss a peaceful settlement of the In- 
dochina conflict and wound up supervis- 
ing the demise of the French empire in 
Indochina. 

In so doing the Communists had a 
large hand in the shape that Indochina 
was to take. The Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China both served on the con- 
ference team that worked out the details 
of the settlement, and it is now obvious 
there could have been no settlement at all 
if it had not been to their particular 
liking. 

Thus Cambodia came into existence as 
an independent and supposedly neutral 
nation. We have seen that it was not, in 
fact, a truly neutral country. The head of 
the Government of Cambodia was will- 
ing to play with the Communists of both 
North and South Vietnam. The head of 
the Cambodian Government was willing 
to turn its head while the Communists 
used its territory to build these bases 
which we are even at this moment in the 
process of destroying. 

It is impossible to believe that there 
was no connivance on the part of the 
head of the Cambodian Government 
throughout the decade of the 1960's. 
There is too much evidence now being 
uncovered by our forces and those of 
the South Vietnamese Army that indi- 
cates otherwise. It appears obvious that 
no group of guerrillas could hide that 
much rice, that much ammunition, that 
large an arsenal of weapons, without 
someone in authority in the Cambodian 
Government knowing about it. 

Obviously, the Cambodian dictator, 
Prince Sihanouk, knew what was going 
on. Prince “Snookums,” as he was sneer- 
ingly referred to by reporters and diplo- 
mats, was definitely in cahoots with the 
Communists. 

Like so many dictators he was at- 
tracted to the dictatorial regime that 
Communists hold to. And like so many 
other political adventures of our time, he 
decided early in the game that the Com- 
munists had the big cards. 

As 1969 wore on, and the South Viet- 
namese Army began to assert itself, and 
to become, under the aegis of the United 
States, a strong fighting force, the good 
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prince decided perhaps he had placed a 
little too much confidence in the ulti- 
mate Communist victory in South Viet- 
nam. And so he went to Moscow and 
Peking to try and ease the situation. 

There is an old rule among dictators 
that if you want to hold your throne, you 
stay home. Prince Sihanouk disobeyed 
that dictum when he started traveling 
abroad. And when he left Cambodia, he 
took his personal power over the people 
with him. 

In March the people of Cambodia re- 
volted. They elected their own govern- 
ment, and created a new climate in 
Southeast Asia; a climate that had never 
been present when President Kennedy 
and Johnson were attempting to wage 
the war in Vietnam. 

With the downfall of the Cambodian 
dictator, Communists in Southeast Asia 
faced a new and drastically changed 
situation. 

For the first time in over a decade 
they had the problem of guarding their 
flanks, and they had to establish for the 
first time in over a decade a rearguard. 

In effect, the Communists found them- 
selves unwanted in Cambodia and found 
themselves forced to fight on two fronts. 
They could no longer use their lairs pure- 
ly and simply as bases from which to at- 
tack the South Vietnamese people. 

They had to establish their bases as 
military strongholds which they could 
protect against an aroused Cambodian 
people, even though that people was weak 
and its army not much more than honor 
guards. 

For the first time in over a decade the 
Communists had to overextend them- 
selves. Always in the past it has been the 
allied forces in Vietnam that found them 
selves in this position—of too long sup- 
ply lines, and fighting on too many fronts 
at once. Now the Communists found 
themselves in this untenable position. 

Thus, it was, Mr. President, that if 
there had ever been a propitious moment 
in the long history of the Vietnamese 
conflict for the allies to act against the 
sanctuaries, that moment came at the 
end of April, and beginning of May, this 
year. 

And President Nixon decided to take 
advantage of that moment, and to take 
advantage of that situation. 

He allowed the South Vietnamese to 
move in, and then he ordered American 
forces to strike. 

Mr. President, I would like to sum up 
the situation which now prevails in 
Southeast Asia, and the historical pre- 
cedents which make that move so 
eminently a part of our tradition, and 
our longstanding national policy. 

First, let me restate the principle to 
which I have referred here. That prin- 
ciple is this: 

No politically-guaranteed sanctuary 
can exist from which an enemy can at- 
tack Americans, and into which the en- 
emy can retreat without fear of pursuit. 

That is not a very complicated prin- 
ciple. It is not hard to understand. In- 
deed, it is a principle which has guided 
every nation and every military leader 
throughout history who has been in- 
volved in warfare. 

The U.S. Government established that 
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principle as a part of national policy at 
the very dawn of the 19th century. 

At that time we were faced with a 
situation which has many parallels with 
the situation in which we find ourselves 
today. The Barbary pirates were attack- 
ing American shipping and retreating 
into their sanctuaries along the North- 
west Coast of Africa. Traditionally, no 
European power had ever really done 
anything about those priates’ lairs. And 
the Barbary pirates expected nobody 
would. 

The United States first appealed to 
reason. Then, when that failed, the 
United States sent naval forces to the 
Mediterranean with orders to search, 
seize or destroy the pirates and their 
sanctuaries. 

It took time, but it was done. The ulti- 
mate victory came with the expedition 
of Bainbridge and Decatur in 1815. 

We clung to this principle throughout 
the next 135 years of our diplomatic and 
political history. 

In the case of the British in the period 
of our own Civil War we chose to use 
diplomatic force. That force succeeded. 
First, it succeeded in shutting off the 
Canadian border to those who would 
use it as a sanctuary. Second, that diplo- 
matic force prevailed upon the British 
to make restitution for the damage done 
to American shipping by sea raiders 
whom the British supplied and helped 
to man. 

During the decade that followed our 
Civil War, there was constant and in- 
creasing friction with Mexico. Finally, 
in 1877, President Rutherford B. Hayes 
moved to send American troops into 
Mexico to pursue and destroy the bandits 
who had been harassing Americans, kill- 
ing our citizens, and destroying our 
property. 

These bandits had been doing much 
the same thing that the Barbary pirates 
had done earlier. They were using Mexi- 
can soil—which they felt was inviolate— 
to serve as a base of supplies and a re- 
staging area from which to launch their 
raids across the border and to which they 
could return. 

In 1916, President Wilson, faced with 
much the same situation involving 
Pancho Villa, the Mexican bandit and 
politician, ordered American troops into 
hot pursuit. They did pursue and they did 
destroy the sanctuary from which Villa 
had attacked and killed Americans. 

It was not until 1950 that America 
abandoned this principle. During the 
Korean war, both the North Koreans and 
Chinese were able to use bases located in 
Manuchuria from which to attack the 
United Nations forces—primarily Amer- 
ican and South Korean. They could re- 
treat to these bases, recoup and recover, 
and then attack again. 

These bases were primarily used for 
air attacks on the American and South 
Korean positions. Our fliers could chase 
the enemy up to the Yalu River, but had 
to stop short of the border. 

As I have noted, this was not a de- 
cision made by the United Nations, but 
rather one made by the United States 
itself. We cannot, therefore, plead that 
the decision was forced upon us by the 
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world body—but must confess that it was 
of our own doing. 

There are those who will argue—and 
perhaps with a good deal of justifica- 
tion—that the situation was tense at the 
time the decision was made and that we 
were trying to avoid bringing into the 
Korean conflict the Chinese Commu- 
nists, and the Soviet Union. 

It is true that this must be considered 
the major reason for propounding the or- 
der not to cross the Yalu in any way or 
for any reason, regardless of the provo- 
cation. 

In fairness, however, it must be pointed 
out this decision was taken before the 
Chinese entered the war. 

It did not prevent them from entering 
the Korean conflict. Indeed, it has been 
pcs that it made it easier for them to 

o so. 

The decision in Korea was made final 
on October 7, 1950—based on a Joint 
Chiefs of Staff message to General Mac- 
Arthur dated September 27. The Septem- 
ber 27 message came 2 full months before 
the Chinese launched their 200,000-man 
assault across the border into Korea. 

It has been argued with some degree 
of force that the Chinese were not taking 
much of a calculated risk in their attack 
because they already knew the Americans 
and others of the United Nations force 
could not, and would not, retaliate by at- 
tacking across the Yalu. 

At this point in history I suppose the 
argument is academic. The facts, and 
facts alone, can speak. And those facts 
are grim ones. 

The Americans gave up the right to 
cross the frontier and attack the enemy 
sanctuary across the Yalu. America did 
it voluntarily. 

The Chinese attacked. They attacked, 
apparently secure in the knowledge they 
could not suffer at home from the attack. 

Unfortunately, the Yalu decision has 
been used as a precedent in our political- 
military thinking since then. 

That Yalu decision was the one that 
bound us during the long years of con- 
flict in Vietnam—years in which Ameri- 
can lives were lost and thousands upon 
thousands of South Vietnamese civilians 
were slaughtered, because the enemy has 
safe havens from which to attack, and 
into which he could retreat without be- 
ing followed. 

Most of those safe havens were across 
the border in Cambodia. 

Finally, on the last day of April this 
year, President Nixon moved to abolish 
those havens, or sanctuaries. 

He permitted South Vietnamese troops 
to attack, and he ordered American 
troops to attack. 

Those attacks are going well, Mr. 
President. They are going much better 
than even the most optimistic military 
men had hoped. I have been there and 
I have seen the results. At this point, 
Mr. President, we should well note the 
official figures for this victory in Cam- 
bodia: 

Enemy killed 
Detainees 
Individual weapons captured... 
Crew-served weapons captured.. 
Rice (tons) 
301, 972 
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Mortar rounds captured 

Small arms ammo captured. 
Land mines captured 

Bunkers destroyed 

Vehicles destroyed or captured.. 


Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
address myself to only one question, and 
that question is this: 

Is history on the side of the President? 

I think the answer is obvious and con- 
clusive. 

The answer is: Yes, history is indeed 
on the side of President Nixon in his at- 
tempt to wipe out these lairs in Cambodia 
from which the enemy has attacked us, 
and into which the enemy has retreated 
so long without reprisal. 

All of American history supports the 
action taken by the President of the 
United States in this decision. 

From the very beginning of our history 
we have held fast to the idea that there 
is no such thing as a politically estab- 
lished sanctuary from which America or 
Americans can be attacked. 

The President has recognized his ob- 
ligation to history. 

To those who argue that the President 
has taken a new course, has departed 
from American tradition, this can be the 
only answer. 

Let me state again that during the 
decade of the 1960’s, when Americans 
were threatened by an aggressive enemy 
using Cambodian sanctuaries from 


which to attack, the response was to send 
more Americans to Vietnam. 

When faced with the same problem 
in 1970, President Nixon’s decision was 
not to send in more Americans, but to 
destroy the bases from which Americans 


are threatened. 

That, and that alone, is a departure 
from past policy. But the policy from 
which it departs is comparatively new 
to America. 

In short, President Nixon has reas- 
serted an old and well established princi- 
ple of American policy, and he deserves 
our unswerving support as do my three 
constituents and their thousands of 
comrades who history will surely show 
did what was right and in the American 
tradition. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in behalf 
of the majority leader, I yield the re- 
maining time on this side to the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

Mr. STENNIS. How much time, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
drawn into this debate at this particular 
time because of my concern for proce- 
dural matters here on the Senate floor 
as well as in the committees. I am totally 
opposed to the substance of the amend- 
ment, and I think it would be a tragic 
mistake if the Senate should favor this 
amendment by voting for it, even though 
it might never become law. 

This is not just an amendment, Mr. 
President, to a public works bill, or to 
provide for building an additional ware- 
house somewhere. This amendment goes 
to the very vitals of our foreign policy, 
and it is a direct command that a war 
now going on be stopped at a certain 
time, thereby giving our enemy direct 
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notice. I oppose it totally, as I say, on the 
substance. 

But furthermore, this amendment goes 
to the very heart of much of our foreign 
policy, and particularly that in Asia, 
where we already have commitments to 
Japan, to the Nationalist Chinese, to 
Australia, to New Zealand, and to a host 
of others. But particularly this goes to 
the very heart of what is going to be our 
policy in Southeast Asia. 

I think our primary policy question 
there—and it is not a happy one at all—is 
what we are going to do about Asiatic 
communism in that whole peninsula. 
That being true, to bring this measure 
up here as an amendment to a little 
ordinary shipping and sales bill, and then 
for it to be brought up in such a way 
that those on this vote who are for the 
amendment are going to vote against the 
amendment, and those that are against 
it are going to vote for it, I find most 
objectionable. 

Mr. President, what do our people 
think about that? What do the govern- 
ments of other nations think about it? 
As I see it, I think the Senate is on 
trial. I think we have got to put our house 
in better order. We have got to stick more 
to the lines of the respective commit- 
tees. Perhaps this is a case of overlap- 
ping jurisdiction, but I totally agree with 
the Senator from Arizona that we have 
become careless. We are overrunning the 
lines of our committee responsibilities. 
I do not believe any legislative body can 
be effective, under our system, unless it 
does adhere to the legislative commit- 
tee idea and operates in that way. 

This amendment is here without a 
recommendation by a committee, or any 
report either against it or for it. It is an 
important proposition, but one floating 
through the Halls of this Chamber neith- 
er fully analyzed nor debated on its 
merits. 

Do not think that people do not grasp 
the idea that we are fooling with this 
thing, and flouting the rules of the Sen- 
ate. We are not getting to the substance 
of the problem, but taking off on side 
roads and side issues, and maneuvering 
for position or parliamentary advantage 
of some kind. 

Do not think that people do not sense 
that. I have been home over the week- 
end, with little chance to talk to the peo- 
ple, but I know the thinking of the aver- 
age person, and he is the one who is sit- 
ting on trial on these matters. I think 
time is running out on us. If we are not 
careful, we can continue this procedure 
until, all of a sudden, opinion will jell 
on us, and it will be against us. 

So, regardless of how we stand on the 
merits of this amendment, I think we 
ought to join hands, as responsible 
Members of this body, with all deference 
to those who think to the contrary, and 
line up on our responsibilities for legislat- 
ing in a sound way, subject by subject, 
rather than these hybrid propositions, 
and discharge as best we can our respon- 
sibility in that field. 

As I have said, I think people see 
through this. I think they are patient 
with us now. They are withholding judg- 
ment. But time will run out. 

I emphasize that I am against the 
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amendment, anyway, in substance—to- 
tally opposed—because I think it is 
wrong in principle. I believe that the en- 
tire question of Asiatic communism and 
what we are going to do about it depends 
on questions we decide about this war. 

Now, to think that someone will bring 
up an amendment—vwith all deference to 
whoever it was—in one afternoon, and 
we go over a weekend, and vote by 
agreement at a certain time, to try to 
settle those things on the merits—and 
voting on it should be on the merits— 
we are cutting at the bark rather than 
getting into the substance of the subject 
matter, with these grave matters pend- 
ing and men going to their deaths every 
day in this war, which everyone wants 
to end, and which we are all trying to 
end. But I think we are going off at 
tangents and on the wrong foot, and we 
are going to pay in a frightful way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield myself such 
time as remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 8 minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I could 
not agree more with the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi when he says 
that this goes to the very heart of this 
subject. It dces go to the very heart; and 
the Hatfield-McGovern amendment, 
and every element in it, is exactly what 
we have been debating in the Senate, 
every facet, from every view that we 
could debate it, for the last 6 or 7 weeks. 

The Senator from Mississippi says 
that the Senate is on trial. That is ex- 
actly the point of my remarks—the Sen- 
ate is on trial. For nearly 60 days, this 
so-called peace amendment has been 
hanging over the U.S. Senate. For al- 
most 60 days they have been huckster- 
ing support for it, as one would sell 
toothpaste or cornflakes. I think noth- 
ing could put the Senate or its individ- 
ual Members in a worse posture than 
this. 

Since when do we use amendments in 
the U.S. Senate to raise money, to lobby 
for, in support of, or against amend- 
ments in the United States? The Senate 
is on trial. Fifty-four days ago it was 
said—and it was told to the people from 
whom money was raised—that this mat- 
ter would be brought up in approxi- 
mately 30 days. 

I want to tell my friend the Senator 
from Mississippi one other thing. I un- 
derstand the reasons for his position, 
but I also want to say this: With respect 
to the time which has been devoted to 
this amendment, the Senator from Col- 
orado did not ask for a limitation of 
time. It was the proponents of this 
amendment who wanted the limitation 
of time, not the Senator from Colorado; 
I did not ask for it. 

We will have here an opportunity to 
put rhetoric aside and to put convictions 
on record. 

In a moment we shall all be able to 
demonstrate how anxious we are to take 
a stand on the difficult constitutional 
and tactical questions involved in the 
proposal to bind the Commander in 
Chief with rigid, unprecedented, and—tI 
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believe—unwise and unconstitutional 
restraints. 

I intend to vote against dodging the 
issue and against departing from settled 
constitutional practice. I will vote 
against any effort to table this amend- 
ment and, if given the opportunity, I 
will vote against the amendment. 

While we are on this matter, I want 
to say this. The Senator from Colorado 
has been called crude, cynical, and crass. 
Before I took the first move to step on 
this amendment I consulted the Parlia- 
mentarian. So I propose a question, Mr. 
President, which I hope the Chair will 
ask the Parliamentarian. What is the 
status of an amendment by any Member 
of the Senate once it has been laid down 
at the desk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An 
amendment submitted or filed and to be 
printed and to lie on the table has no 
parliamentary standing, and any Sena- 
tor, so far as procedure is concerned, 
could call up such an amendment when- 
ever he has been recognized and such 
an amendment was in order, The Chair 
cannot go into the policy. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Presiding 
Officer very much, because this was the 
advice I received from the Parliamen- 
tarian before I went into this matter. 

Last Thursday and Friday I spoke on 
the Senate floor, listing many reasons 
why I think it is imperative for us to 
deal with this measure at this time. 

We should vote now because this meas- 
ure, which is going to come before the 
Senate sooner or later, is germane to the 
debate we have been having. 

We should vote now because the 
American people have a right to expect— 
and do expect—the Senate to make a 
comprehensive survey of our problems, 
and not to issue policy statements in 
drips and drops. 

We should vote now because a vote 
will demonstrate the Senate’s ability to 
make an orderly contribution to policy- 
making in foreign affairs. 

We should vote now because the eyes 
of the Nation—and especially the eyes of 
skeptical young people—are on this body. 
They do not want their Senators to duck 
the issue. 

They have been told that they would 
have a vote within 30 days, and that was 
50 days ago. 

But most important, we should vote 
now because a decisive rejection of the 
amendment could remove a cloud that 
overhangs the Senate, remove a cloud 
that overhangs the country, remove & 
cloud, yes, that overhangs the President 
in bringing a speedy termination of the 
war. If this amendment is adopted, there 
will be no negotiations, and there is little 
enough of them as it is. 

The President is doing all that is possi- 
ble to complete the delicate task of dis- 
engaging our men from the fighting, 
safely and with honor. This is the time 
to encourage the enemy to negotiate. 
But they will not be encouraged to ne- 
gotiate if we fall into the trap of voting 
for a motion to table this amendment. 
They will never negotiate. By disposing 
of this proposal, by decisively rejecting 
it, we will put the enemy on notice that 
it is time to enter into meaningful nego- 
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tiations. By voting on it now we will 
eliminate one more of the enemy’s delu- 
sive hopes for a rash and precipitous 
American action that will save the enemy 
from negotiations. 

If we do not defeat this measure, de- 
cisively and immediately, we run the very 
great risk of rendering meaningless all 
of the previous concessions we have made 
in the hope of getting a negotiated set- 
tlement to the war. 

We have stopped the bombing of the 
north; we have engaged in 14 unilateral 
and unreciprocated cease-fires; we have 
begun troop withdrawals; we have even 
seen an American President remove him- 
self from political life—all in an effort 
to get negotiations started. 

We have sacrificed much for these ne- 
gotiations. I favor continuing to make 
every effort to negotiate. But I am afraid 
that all our future efforts to get mean- 
ingful negotiations will be as futile as all 
our previous efforts so long as this ill- 
advised measure is hanging over the 
Senate, the President, and the American 
people. It can only give Hanoi something 
to cling to, which it is doing desperately; 
and once this is resolved, they will know 
that the will of the Senate and of Con- 
gress has been expressed. They hope it 
stays where it is on the calendar and 
that, somehow or other, the people of 
this country may be kept in a turmoil, an 
undetermined turmoil. It gives Hanoi 
something to cling to, the hope that it 
never needs to negotiate and actually 
need not negotiate as long as we permit 
this to overhang our heads in the Senate. 

Simply by being on the agenda of 
future Senate business, this amendment 
gives hope to an enemy whose efforts at 
military conquest have been blunted. 

Rarely does the Senate have an oppor- 
tunity to do so much good by just vot- 
ing. If we bring this to a final vote, we 
will enhance the good name of this body 
as an instrument of coherent and coura- 
geous policy debate. If we defeat the 
amendment, we will reaffirm settled con- 
stitutional practices and serve notice on 
our enemy that he must enter into mean- 
ingful negotiations. By voting this 
amendment down today, we save Amer- 
ican lives. For that reason I urge its 
defeat. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to table the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion to table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing on the motion 
to table the amendment of the Senator 
from Colorado. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr, MANSFIELD (after having voted 
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in the affirmative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
MILLER). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseLL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) is 
necessarily absent, and his pair has been 
finally announced. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness, and 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 62, 
nays 29, as follows: 

[No. 182 Leg.] 

YEAS—62 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Magnuson 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Packwood 

NAYS—29 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
Dole Kennedy 
Dominick McClellan 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 
Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
Mansfield, for. 
NOT VOTING—7 
Cannon Miller Russell 
Dodd Mundt 
Long Nelson 

So Mr. MaNnsFIELD’s motion to table 
Mr. ALLotr’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have the Recorp show that al- 
though I voted against the tabling mo- 
tion just completed, I am totally and 
wholeheartedly opposed to the principal 
measure, the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment. 

I took the position I did because it 
was my hope that we could vote on the 
merits of the amendment today and thus 


Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 
Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 


Schweiker 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fulbright 
Goodell 
Gore 
Gravel 
Harris 


Metcalf 
Murphy 

Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ill. 
Stevens 
Thurmond 
Tower 

Young, N. Dak. 


Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Boggs 
Cook 
Cotton 
Curtis 
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dispense with this dangerous amendment 
once and for all. 

In the event of a vote on the merits 
of the McGovern-Hatfield amendment, 
I shall vote emphatically in the negative. 


MORE TIME NEEDED TO DEBATE M'GOVERN- 
HATFIELD PROPOSAL 


Mr. RANDOLPH (subsequently said). 
Mr. President, rarely have I supported a 
motion to table an amendment. It is my 
general conviction that amendments 
should be voted up or down on their 
merits. I have reiterated this belief dur- 
ing the debate on the Cooper-Church 
proposal, 

While holding to this conviction, I 
nevertheless supported the motion by the 
majority leader (Mr. MANSFIELD) to table 
amendment No. 741 introduced by the 
Senator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT). 
The motion to table in this instance in- 
volved a unique set of circumstances. 

The move to table amendment No. 741 
to Cooper-Church which was identical 
to the so-called McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment, was not an effort to evade 
the basic issue. The proposal of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota (McGovern) and 
the Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) 
is to be brought to the Senate for debate 
and final action at a future date on a 
more appropriate basic measure. At that 
time, the original proponents of the 
amendment will have the opportunity to 
present their arguments and the Senate 
can engage in the nature of discussion 
this vital issue warrants—an opportunity 
which we did not have in the situation 
on the Allott proposal. It is essential that 
there be complete exploration during 


Senate consideration of all aspects of 
this amendment. The time element in- 
volved in the current legislative situation 
has prohibited such exploration. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The Senate is now under a 
time limitation of 1 hour, the time to 
be equally divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, 1 yield 
to the Senator from Montana without 
losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the course of the recent vote, it was 
almost impossible to walk along the back 
of the Chamber. I would like to respect- 
fully ask the Chair to ask that the Cham- 
ber from now on be cleared and that no 
one be allowed to remain in the Chamber 
who is not authorized to be here. 

I make this request so that the busi- 
ness of the Senate can function better, 
more efficiently, and more conclusively. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator include those who were in 
the well also? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
clude that in my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The Sergeant at Arms is re- 
quested to keep the Chamber clear of 
those persons not authorized to be 
present. 
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The Senator from Indiana is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield me 1 minute without 
losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the McGovern amendment. I sup- 
port the notion that the Senate of the 
United States should exercise its consti- 
tutional responsibilities in matters of 
war and peace. 

I support, and I believe the people of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
support, the end of American involve- 
ment in the war in Indochina by a date 
certain. 

Such a specific date would not only 
guarantee the sparing of American lives, 
but it would also give our country the 
renewal of spirit that is so necessary in 
our society, in our economy, and in our 
governmental programs—a renewal that 
no amount of rhetoric or demonstrations 
could possibly bring, a renewal of spirit 
that will only come when the war in 
Indochina is ended. 

Mr. President, I fully realize that the 
issue before us was brought before the 
Senate in a manner that violates the tra- 
ditions of this body. I fully realize that it 
seems to threaten the plans of Senators 
who have long labored to end the war. 
Those Senators have performed a great 
service and they shall continue to so 
perform. I shall work with them for the 
goals we share. 

All of these considerations are impor- 
tant on most matters that we consider. 
But the matter pending before us now is 
a matter of war. People, soldiers, and 
children are dying. This is a war, and 
we have the chance to say whether we 
want to stop it. I want to stop it. But I 
fear that time works against us, and I 
fear that the procedures we have seen 
employed by some against the Church- 
Cooper amendment will be employed 
even more strongly in the future against 
Senator McGovern’s amendment. Per- 
haps it is time for the question of con- 
tinuing this war to be before us, for the 
benefit of the public. 

It was for that reason that I voted 
against the motion to table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
ALLOTT). 

AMENDMENT NO. 648 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 648 to the Military 
Sales Act and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

At the end of the pending committee 
amendment insert the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 15. Restrictions on Assistance to 
Greece.—Unless specifically authorized by 
law hereafter enacted, no defense article or 
defense service may be furnished to Greece 
under this Act or any other law, except that 
this section shall not prevent the expendi- 
ture of funds obligated prior to the date of 
enactment of this section. The terms ‘de- 
fense article’ and ‘defense service’ shall have 
the same meanings given such terms in sec- 


tion 644 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would prohibit the furnish- 
ing of military articles and services to 
Greece. It is similar to a provision pro- 
posed by Senator PELL, and approved in 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1969. Join- 
ing me as sponsors of this amendment 
are Senators PELL, Harr, NELSON, Moss, 
GRAVEL, Younc of Ohio, BAYH, and CRAN- 
STON. 

We offer this amendment not to inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of another 
country, but to express our genuine be- 
lief that present U.S. military aid to 
Greece does not serve, and is, in fact, 
inconsistent with the national security 
and interest of the United States. Our 
present policy seriously threatens the 
cohesiveness and effectiveness of NATO 
and serves no useful purpose. And it 
demonstrates, in a most conspicuous way, 
U.S. support of the present Greek re- 
gime—a regime condemned by most of 
our European NATO allies. 

The existence of the present Greek 
regime increases the political instability 
of Europe and the likelihood of a revolu- 
tion in Greece. Should this happen, we 
would in all probability be faced with the 
unhappy choice of supporting the junta 
against the Greek people or of watching 
a neutralist or Communist regime sup- 
plant it. The political situation in 
Greece, if it continues to worsen, could 
well lead to a new Vietnam, this time in 
Europe. 

In view of these disclosures, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I deem it important to bring to the 
Senate’s attention a position paper pre- 
pared by the Hudson Institute titled 
“Greece—A New Vietnam?” written by 
Mr. Elias P. Demetracopoulos, a leader 
of the resistance movement in the 
United States against the Greek military 
dictatorship and with a favorable intro- 
duction by the noted U.S. strategic 
thinker, Herman Kahn, director of the 
Hudson Institute. Mr. Demetracopoulos 
writes: 

Since 1947, America has played a deci- 
sive role in Greece, and, beginning in 
1959 with Ambassador Ellis Briggs—now 
a strong advocate of the Athens colo- 
nels—America has pursued disastrous, 
contradictory and vacillating policies— 
policies largely influenced by inter- 
service and personality rivalries. Should 
these policies be continued the Commu- 
nists will have an opportunity to organize 
and lead a liberation movement in 
Greece, for the first time since the late 
1940’s, with wide support and backing 
from non-Communist elements in both 
Greece and Western Europe. Such a 
movement, even if led by Communists, 
would ironically be formed under the 
banner of returning democracy to Greece. 
Thus, the tragic makings of a new Viet- 
nam in Greece are all present. 

It is very important for Americans to 
understand that there is widespread be- 
lief in non-Communist Europe that 
Washington was involved, either by com- 
mission or omission, in the April 21, 1967, 
coup and is responsible for keeping the 
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Athens colonels in power. While the sub- 
stance of the more extreme forms of these 
theories has not been proven yet, the 
United States should realize that these 
beliefs have done much more than the 
criticism of the Vietnam war or the De 
Gaulle policies to undermine basic U.S. 
positions and interests in this vital area. 

In this connection it is very significant 
that the Johnson administration in De- 
cember 1967 let down, in a shameful, 
unbelievable and humiliating way, even 
the ultraconservative Greek monarchy 
which, since the Truman doctrine of 
1947, has been a basic element of U.S. 
foreign policy toward Greece. This hap- 
pened when King Constantine finally de- 
cided to overthrow the Junta in his 
armed but ill-fated attempt. 

That is why I strongly believe that 
an overall and thorough congressional 
investigation of the U.S. role vis-a-vis 
Greece would not only be completely 
justified but also urgently advisable if 
the blunders of the past are not to be 
repeated by the Nixon administration 
and a new “Vietnam” is to be avoided. 

On April 21, 1967, a miltary coup in 
Greece established the first new dictator- 
ship on the European Continent since the 
Communist takeover of Czechoslovakia. 
The resulting dictatorial regime has re- 
ceived ample diplomatic and military 
support from the United States. This re- 
gime has also benefited greatly from less 
formal but highly public displays of U.S. 
support. American military personnel 
frequently and publicly associate with 
high officials of the regime and photo- 
graphs depicting that association are 
prominently displayed in the Athens 
press. For a government ostracized by 
Western Europe and desperate to give its 
people the impression that it does have 
international support, such evidence of 
acceptance by the U.S. Government is 
almost as vital as direct military aid. 
And vast amounts of free military aid 
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from the United States have not been 
wanting. 

Greece receives more U.S. military aid 
now than before the coup. After the 
events of April 1967, the United States 
supposedly imposed an arms embargo 
against Greece. This embargo, which did 
not apply to small arms, spare parts, or 
communications equipment was intended 
to “demonstrate our concern for the 
extra-constitutional assumption of pow- 
er by the present Greek regime.” 

The embargo, as limited as it is, exists 
more in name than in fact. In fiscal year 
1969, the U.S. Government delivered to 
Greece, free of charge and at the expense 
of the American taxpayer, $158.6 million 
worth of military equipment. This com- 
pares with $89.5 million in 1966. 

In addition, the Greek Government re- 
ceived $11.4 million in military sales, re- 
sulting in a total of $170 million in mili- 
tary equipment being received by the 
Government of Greece in 1 year. 

Military sales to Greece sharply in- 
creased in fiscal year 1969. In that year 
we sold $33.5 million worth of military aid 
to Greece compared to only $1.4 million in 
1966 and $2.1 million in 1965. The follow- 
ing are the sales figures for the fiscal 
years 1965 to 1969: 


While we increased our military sales 
to Greece we also poured into that tor- 
tured country great supplies of free mili- 
tary equipment. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record a table showing 
the dramatic increase in military equip- 
ment given free of charge to Greece. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO GREECE (FIGURES DEAL WITH ACTUAL DELIVERIES, NOT AMOUNTS AUTHORIZED OR 
PROGRAMED) 


{In millions} 


Deliveries under 
military assistance 
program 


Deliveries of excess 


defense articles 1 


Total multiplyin 
Total iy i 


“excess” 


1 Deliveries of excess defense articles are computed on the basis of “utility value.” Utility value is about 25 to 30 percent of the 
acquisition cost. Therefore, for the actual cost to the taxpayer, one should multiply the excess figure by 4. 


Mr. HARTKE. The administration 
acknowledged that, in addition to large 
deliveries of excess equipment, the United 
States has sent 22 jet fighter-intercep- 
tors, F-102’s, to Greece. It has also come 
to my attention that the Greek junta is 
currently enjoying the loan of six U.S. 
destroyers and two submarines. 

This is but one more example of the 
lavish assistance we have given the junta. 

It cannot help but reinforce the be- 
lief, now current in Greece and much of 
Europe, that the junta is working for or 
with the Pentagon. There can be no 
question but that our Military Establish- 


ment is the backbone of this regime. 


It is frequently argued that the al- 
leged limited arms embargo should be 
lifted because it has not brought any 
changes in the Greek Government. An 
embargo so modest that it permits the 
delivery in 1969 of $158.6 million worth 
of free military equipment and of at 
least 22 F-102’s and eight ships can 
hardly be faulted for achieving meager 
results. 

A more important question than the 
effectiveness of the embargo is why this 
sudden munificence to the Greek colo- 
nels at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. Was there a sudden and urgent 
threat to Greek existence in 1969, or are 
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we once again equating our leadership 
in the world with the number of US. 
troops or arms sent abroad? 

Our military aid to Greece far exceeds 
our assistance to other NATO coun- 
tries. Our military aid to the dictatorial 
regime of Greece prohibits the oppor- 
tunity for the rebirth of democracy in 
Greece, and mocks our democratic ideals 
and principles. 

In order to grasp more clearly the folly 
of our present policy, we must try to 
understand the advent and nature of the 
Greek dictatorship. 

How did this Greek military regime 
which enjoys such clear manifestations 
of U.S. favor come to power in Greece? 

A few weeks prior to the democratic 
elections scheduled for May 28, 1967—in 
which an overwhelming victory for the 
Center Union Party of George Papan- 
dreou was expected—two colonels and a 
brigadier general (Papadopoulous, Pat- 
takos, and Makarezos) executed a mili- 
tary coup. These men used a NATO con- 
tingency plan called “Prometheus,” 
which was supposed to be used only if 
Greece was invaded by a foreign coun- 
try, to mask their intention to attack 
their own country. This is a good exam- 
ple of how the proper purposes of NATO 
were subverted to the political ambitions 
of the usurping colonels, It also strongly 
suggests that, having once used NATO 
defense plans to overturn a government, 
the colonels can hardly allow realistic 
NATO military plans to be operational 
in the future. As is traditional for such 
events, the colonels used the threat of an 
imminent Communist takeover to justify 
their military coup. This claim has been 
proved to be totally fraudulent. Greek 
political conditions at the time of the 
coup show how false it is. 

The Communist Party had been out- 
lawed in Greece since 1949, and although 
it found an outlet for expression of its 
views through the legal left-wing EDA, 
or United Democratic Left Party, the 
voting strength of the party (EDA) had 
been steadily declining. In the last free 
Greek elections in 1964, EDA secured 
only 11 percent of the popular vote—a 
much smaller percentage than the Com- 
munist Party per se received in France 
or Italy. Furthermore, a continued de- 
cline in EDA’s voting strength was au- 
gured by the continued growth of support 
for center positions, as demonstrated by 
the popular vote majority (53 percent) 
won by the Center Union Party of George 
Papandreou in the 1964 elections. How- 
ever, more conclusive proof of the fraud- 
ulence of the junta’s “Communist 
threat” allegation is the fact that despite 
the massive arrests which followed the 
military coup, no arms, and not one 
shred of evidence has been produced to 
substantiate it. Following an extensive 
investigation of the Greek situation, the 
European Commission on Human Rights, 
in its 1,200-page report to the Council of 
Europe (a body representing 17 Euro- 
pean nations, including members of the 
Atlantic Alliance) made public in April 
of this year, concluded that there was no 
danger of a Communist take-over in 
Greece when the colonels seized power. 
The report declares: 
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The Commission has not found that the 
evidence adduced by the respondent Govern- 
ment (Greece) shows that a displacement 
of the lawful government by force of arms 
by the Communists and their allies was im- 
minent on April 21, 1967. Indeed, there is 
evidence indicating that it was neither plan- 
ned at that time, nor seriously anticipated 
by either the military or police authorities. 


It is clear that the colonels are raising 
the false claim of a Communist threat 
for their own personal gain. And again, 
U.S. foreign policy seems to be based on 
blind acceptance of that claim. Com- 
munism is real but not every claimed 
Communist takeover is real. If U.S. for- 
eign policy is to have any meaning or 
purpose, we must begin to distinguish 
between real threats and the self-serving 
assertions of ambitious and unprincipled 
men. 

What is the nature of the regime 
inaugurated by the coup d’etat? The an- 
swer is shockingly simple. It is a mili- 
tary dictatorship ruling by brute force 
and without the support of any segment 
of the Greek people. It uses tanks and 
other military equipment, supposedly 
part of NATO defense structure, to con- 
trol and to terrorize the Greek people 
whose freedom and independence they 
were designed to protect. Immediately 
after the coup, approximately 6,000 
people were rounded up. The largest 
number—those the regime suspected of 
being Communists or labeled “‘subver- 
sives” on the basis of dossiers dating 
back to the Greek civil war—were 
shipped to concentration camps on bar- 
ren islands such as Leros and Yaros. 
The remainder were mostly politicians of 
the right, center, and left. Hundreds were 
placed under house arrest or exiled to re- 
mote villages and thousands more were 
picked up for questioning. Some were re- 
leased, many to be rearrested at a later 
date. More recently, an increasing num- 
ber of political prisoners are either peo- 
ple with no political background or mem- 
bers of the center and the right, whose 
only crime is opposing the reign of 
terror of the Papadopoulos regime. At 
present, according to Greek Govern- 
ment figures, there are approximately 
3,000 political prisoners, This figure does 
not include political prisoners held at 
various detention centers and security 
police headquarters or those who live 
under all sorts of restrictions. Few of the 
political prisoners have been formally 
charged, and fewer still have been 
brought to trial. The few trials which 
have taken place have been by military 
tribunal. 

But even this is not the entire story. 
One of the most despicable aspects of 
the military regime in Greece is its sys- 
tematic use of physical and psychological 
torture, ranging from beating to elec- 
tric shock and drugs. The barbarism 
of the present Greek regime was most 
recently revealed in the military trial 
2 months ago of 34 Greek intellectuals 
and professional persons. The defend- 
ants’ statements read like a series of hor- 
ror stories and further substantiate the 
initial disclosures of torture made by 
Amnesty International (London) in re- 
ports dated 27 January 1968 and 6 April 
1968, and the award-winning article by 
Christopher Wren, “Greece: Govern- 
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ment by Torture” in the May 27, 1969, 
issue of Look magazine. 

Following extensive investigation, the 
European Commission on Human Rights, 
in its report to the Council of Europe 
made public on April 15, 1970, presented 
the most conclusive documentation of 
torture. It concludes that torture is an 
“administrative practice” and that it is 
obviously “officially tolerated.” 

The dictatorial nature of the regime is 
also evident from the many interna] 
measures the junta has taken since the 
coup, when it declared a state of siege 
and martial law. These measures are 
still in effect. Right after the coup, the 
regime began systematic purges of the 
schools, the universities, the trade 
unions, the bureaucracy, and even the 
military. The last mentioned is particu- 
larly significant because the official U.S. 
argument for continued support of the 
Papadopoulos regime rests on the stra- 
tegic importance of Greece to NATO. 
Between April 1967 and January 1968, 
558 officers were dismissed from the 
Greek Army. One hundred more were 
forcibly retired shortly thereafter. The 
purging of military personnel has not 
only continued but has spread to the 
other services—the navy and the air 
force. An analysis made by the Greek 
Committee Against Dictatorship in Lon- 
don estimated that by the fall of 1969, 
one-tenth of the officer corps in the 
army, navy, and air force had been 
sacked, and up to one-third had either 
been transferred to other commands or 
otherwise rendered ineffective. 

The extent of the disintegration of the 
Greek armed forces should be obvious, 
and was poignantly indicated in the tell- 
ing comment made in a recent New York 
radio interview by Mrs. Helen Vlachos, 
former editor and publisher of several 
conservative Greek publications, who es- 
caped from Greece in December 1967: 
“I know,” she said, “that at this mo- 
ment many ships are still manned by 
soldiers, they do not have officers—navy 
officers.” And if the intelligence of a 
journalist does not suffice to prove a 
military point, two letters should be read 
carefully and thoughtfully. 

The first letter, addressed to Ambas- 
sador Tasca, was written by 53 political 
detainee discharged officers imprisoned 
in six detention centers an“ prison 
camps. In their letter, the discharged of- 
ficers list as their first anxiety the fol- 
lowing: 

The deprivation of the Army of its natural 
leadership, of capable officers, experienced 
in war. The complete sovietization of Units 
and General Staff through transformation 
of the Army from being instruments of the 
security of the Fatherland into a Civil Guard 
Organization (Militia) of a regime deeply 
hated by the people. It is certain that the 
Greek Army today has been transformed 
into the oppressor of the people, developing 
rapidly into a “Praetorian Guard.” 


This letter by the 53 officers, all with 
war experience, also states their anxiety 
over: 

The isolation of our country from Western 
Europe because of the unreasonable applica- 
tion by the dictatorship of methods and 
policy similar to those in Iron Curtain 
countries. The psychological and ideological 
motives of the resistance of the Greek peo- 
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ple to Communism have weakened as a con- 
sequence of the tactics of the Athens tyrants 
and the whole western camp is “vulnerable.” 
Today, it is indisputable that Greece, under 
the present regime of the junta oligarchy, 
will be the weakest link in the North Atlantic 
Defense Community. Anti-American feeling 
is growing in Greece. 


The second letter is by Orestis Vidalis, 
a former brigadier general of the Greek 
Army now living in the United States. 
General Vidalis replying on June 8, of 
this year to an article in the May 28 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, outlines the de- 
terioration of the Army under a dictator- 
ship: 

Military dictatorships take the military 
away from the barracks, create a climate of 
division of the Armed Forces in factions ... 
bring the Armed Forces in direct opposition 
with the population, replace experience and 
talents with inefficiency, and create condi- 
tions of discipline to other than the national 
military hierarchy. This all leads to an un- 
bearable burden that the Armed Forces can- 
not carry without sacrificing their military 
competency, cohesion and efficiency. 


The disintegration of the Greek Army 
forces continues to this day. It was re- 
ported in yesterday’s New York Times 
that 12 more major generals have been 
forced to retire. This brings to 60 the 
number of senior officers retired in the 
last semiannual review of armed forces 
personnel. 

Also as reported in a June 23 article 
of the London Times, at least five re- 
tired Greek senior naval officers were 
ordered to be stricken off the naval re- 
serve list for engaging in “antinational 
activities and propaganda,” two other 
rear admirals were compulsorily retired, 
Admiral Sotiriou, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff, and Admiral Morakis, Chief of 
Fleet. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREECE ORDERS RETIREMENT OF 12 MORE 

HIGH OFFICERS 

ATHENS, June 26.—The Greek military- 
backed regime announced Friday the com- 
pulsory retirement of 12 major generals, 
bringing to 60 the number of senior officers 
retired in the last semiannual review of 
armed forces personnel. 

The announcement said the major gen- 
erals had received the customary one-grade 
promotion to the lHeutenant general on re- 
tirement. 

Three other army officers were promoted 
to lieutenant general, four navy commo- 
dores became rear admirals and two air force 
commodores became air vice marshals. 

It was learned that five retired Greek naval 
officers had been stricken from the reserve 
list. Sources said they were among eight. 
high naval officers secretly court-martialed 
last April. 


Mr. HARTKE. The disentegration of 
the Greek Army renders further U.S. 
military assistance an absurdity. The 
Greek Army has lost its experienced 
leaders. Many of the vacancies created 
by purges, forced retirements, and trans- 
fers have obviously been filled, but it does 
not take military experience to realize 
that rapid promotion of junior officers 
based on the need to fill existing vacan- 
cies rather than on length of service, 
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qualifications, and competence builds 
little more than pretense of military ef- 
fectiveness or capability. 

The Greek Army has been taken from 
its essential task of national defense and 
relegated to being a glorified riot con- 
trol unit to maintain the present dicta- 
torship in power. In its present state, 
Greek military forces certainly do not 
add anything to NATO, except an Achil- 
les heel. 

Greece is not only a threat to NATO 
but for the first time in 20 years a breed- 
ing ground for communism. 

As General Vidalis states: 


The dictatorship of the kind we have in 
Greece achieves nothing more but to directly 
assist Communism in four substantial ways: 

1. By abolishing democracy, which is one 
of the primary aims of Communism. 

2. By creating an ideological vacuum and 
total confusion in the minds and hearts of 
our younger generation; 

3. By impairing the efficiency of the Armed 
Forces; 

4. By alienating the people of all these 
countries from the Free World. 

These conditions comprise a fertile field 
for Communism to penetrate, subvert and 
dominate by force at the first possible 
opportunity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letters and the articles I 
have discussed be inserted in the RECORD 
at this time. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

LETTER TO THE AMBASSADOR 


Your ExcELLENCY: We, the writers of this 
letter are Greek officers who have been held 
for a long time in the detention centres and 
prisons of the Junta, our only crime being 
our plain opposition to the seizure of au- 
thority by conspiring colleagues and our 
basic disagreement with the policy and tac- 
tics applied by the Colonels to our people. 
Similar sentiments and opinions are held by 
many other officers detained in other prisons 
and detention centres. They are supported 
also by hundreds of retired officers dis- 
charged by the regime, as well as by most 
still serving (who, however, cannot speak 
out ...). We consider it superfluous to bring 
to your attention the crude psychological 
and physical treatment inflicted upon most 
of us by the Military Security Service in the 
course of investigation as well as the many 
indignities and sufferings we have undergone 
(we and our families) as a result of our op- 
position to the regime. 

All of us who are addressing you are 
officers with war experience, answering to 
all the calls made upon us against every 
form of violence, 

(a) We fought egainst fascism from 1940- 
1945 in Northern Epirus, in the Middle East, 
in the National Resistance during the Oc- 
cupation. 

(b) We were fighters in the struggle with 
the red guerrillas from 1946-1949 at Vitsi, 
Grammos and in other parts of Greece. 

(c) We were protectors from 1950-1954 in 
Korea of the freedoms guaranteed by the 
United Nations Charter. Many of us bear on 
our bodies the wounds, healed or still open, 
of battle, 

The writers have never thought of taking 
part in political discussion or of belonging 
to parties or organisations working to injure 
the nation or opposing the ideas and aims 
of the Western World, Moreover it is well 
known that there have never been in the 
Greek Army deep divisions or factions 
threatening its solidarity, although the Colo- 
nels governing today have destroyed the 
structure of rank. 
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At least, we are officers who, in accord- 
ance with our military oath, declare once 
again our loyalty to: 

1, The constitutional King of the Hellenes. 

2. The Constitution and decrees of the 
state. 

3. Behaviour worthy of faithful and hon- 
ourable soldiers. 

We remain faithful to the letter as well as 
to the spirit of the Constitutional Charter of 
the United Nations (abstention from vio- 
lence and the toleration of violence). 

We remain faithful to the principles of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and especially to the 
Preamble of the Treaty of 4th April, 1949, de- 
termined to guard the freedom of our people, 
our common liberty and civilisation estab- 
lished on the principles of Democracy, per- 
sonal liberty and the rule of Law. 

Your Excellency: from our struggles and 
our experience in the Army we know our 
People; we know its problems, its anxieties 
and its desires. We will not mention the polit- 
ical and economic problems of our land. 
(Others are more competent to do this). We 
will refer briefly to our uneasiness about the 
Army which, unfortunately, has deviated 
from its aim and its mission. 

Our anxieties are specially concerned with: 

The deprivation of the Army of its natural 
leadership, of capable officers, experienced 
in war. The complete Sovietization of Units 
and General Staff through the transforma- 
tion of the Army from being instruments of 
the security of the Fatherland into a Civil 
Guard Organization (Militia) of a regime 
deeply hated by the People. It is certain that 
the Greek Army today has been transformed 
into the oppressor of the People, developing 
rapidly into a “Praetorian Guard”. 

The enforced and prolonged absence of the 
Sovereign from the country, the slander of 
him and the Royal Family. From the begin- 
ning the Sovereign has been the symbol of 
Trust and ideals in the country, bringing 
permanence to the entire nation and the 
Army of Greece. The present situation there- 
fore creates a very serious rupture in legality. 

The increasing tide of popular indignation 
against the Junta and the impossibility of 
calculating the consequences of a domestic 
conflict which could not be contained (if it 
should indeed occur, as we sincerely hope 
it may not). You may be sure that somehow 
a third force would be created which could 
not be controlled. 

The isolation of our country from Western 
Europe because of the unreasonable appli- 
cation by the dictatorship of methods and 
policy similar to those in Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. The psychological and ideological mo- 
tives of the resistance of the Greek people 
to Communism have weakened as a conse- 
quence of the tactics of the Athens tyrants 
and the whole Western camp is “vulnerable.” 
Today it is indisputable that Greece, under 
the present regime of the Junta oligarchy, 
will be the weakest link in the North Atlan- 
tic Defense Community. Anti-American feel- 
ing is growing in Greece. 

The dogmatism of the regime:—following 
the Communist method—“all that are not 
with us are against us”; all having differ- 
ent opinions about the wishes of the regime 
are acting antinationally. The tragic conse- 
quences of these dogmas are known to all. 
The world has paid many times in blood and 
humiliation for the results of convictions 
which are expressed as dogmas. 

The constantly threatening danger of an 
irregular war which might break out in a 
sensitive corner of our land: Macedonia and 
Thrace. We, as a responsible General Staff (of 
the national forces and of NATO), well know 
that under present conditions in Greece this 
region constitutes a grave danger, because it 
allows the enemy to decide to proceed to war- 
like activities under the pretence of the 
“liberation” of Greece and the restoration of 
Democracy. 

Your Excellency, the anxieties we mention 
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above, stated dispassionately and with the 
understanding of reality, are the uneasi- 
ness and the anxieties of all free and respon- 
sible thoughtful Greeks. 

Which is preferable for your country and 
for NATO—to help the Greek people (from 
the beginning steadfastly inclined to Western 
ideals) or to support and help the oppres- 
sors of this people? 

Do you intend helping with military 
material and arms the Junta which has 
transformed our Army into a force policing 
our people? 

Will you continue to support the Junta 
so that a regime without freedom may be 
established in our country, resembling that 
of the satellites of the Iron Curtain? What, 
then, will be the difference between us and 
the Eastern bloc? 

Will you continue to support the tyranny 
which is inclining the mind of our people 
towards Communism. Is it essential that a 
new Vietnam should be created in Europe 
also? 

Will you accept as true the lies of the 
Athens Junta which is condemned by world 
public opinion and allow it to continue to 
utter falsehoods about the return of the 
country to Democracy, when, in fact, the re- 
gime by radical institutional changes is 
planning to perpetuate the present situa- 
tion? 

Is it true that our country contains an im- 
portant strategic position on the South East 
fiank of NATO and that you are interested in 
her military bases? Is it preferable that you 
should have around these bases a friendly, 
allied people or a people of hostile disposi- 
tion? 

On your political and diplomatic skill will 
depend the maintenance of the friendship of 
your people for the U.S.A. You may be sure 
that if you succeed in this, your very difficult 
work will have led to a favourable conclu- 
sion, to the benefit of Greece and of your 
great country. 

With esteem. 

53 political detainees discharged officers 
imprisoned in: Detention Centre EAT/ESA, 
Varybody; Detention Centre EAT/ESA, Dro- 
sia; Detention Prison, Korydallos; Detention 
Prison, Trikalla; Criminal Prison, Corfu; St 
Prison, Salonica. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 
June 10, 1970. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: In view of the cur- 
rent situation in Greece, I consider it my 
responsibility to make a copy of my letter 
to Congressman Sikes available to you for 
your information. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORESTIS VIDALIS, 
Former Brigadier General, 
Greek Army. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
June 8, 1970. 
Hon. ROBERT L, F. SIKES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIKES: I am a former 
Brigadier General of the Greek Army. I was 
the Chief of Staff of “C” Army Corps until 
December, 1967. 

As a young Lieutenant, during the Ger- 
man occupation, I escaped from Greece and 
joined the Greek forces in the Middle East. 

After the liberation of Greece, I com- 
manded artillery units and participated in 
all major operations against the Commu- 
nists. 

I attended the U.S. School of Artillery in 
Ft. Sill, Oklahoma (1950), the U.S. Com- 
mand and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas (1952), and; I served 
with the Standing Group of NATO in the 
Pentagon between 1954 and 1957. 
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While with the NATO Standing Group, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to pursue 
graduate studies at Georgetown University 
where I received a Masters Degree in Politi- 
cal Science in 1957. 

I have been residing in your hospitable 
country since October, 1968. 

You expect, I hope, that an individual who 
has dedicated his life to a country has the 
right and the duty to very carefully follow 
internal and external events as they may 
affect that country. 

In this respect I read with great interest 
the remarks you extended in the Congres- 
sional Record on May 28, 1970. 

I was rather surprised when I read the 
concluding paragraph. You stated: “And we 
should implement this feeling and attitude 
in a tangible way by providing the Greeks 
the means to perform the mission we—and 
NATO—have assigned to them.” 

This particular statement raises certain 
fundamental questions that need to be dis- 
cussed, 

First: It seems to me that you, a congress- 
man representing a segment of the people of 
this great country, consider NATO as nothing 
else but a military organization in which one 
country—‘‘we”—like a military commander, 
“assigns” missions to a subordinate unit; in 
this case “the Greeks.” 

I am proud to be a Greek and I am equally 
proud to share with the people of America 
and the people of Greece a deep belief in the 
ideals of the Free World. I reject your inter- 
pretation that this kind of relationship can 
bind two countries of the Free World to- 
gether. 

Second: Your statement is a very dangerous 
oversimplification of the interpretation of the 
meaning and substance of our great Alliance. 

Mr. Congressman, the real purpose of 
NATO is the defense of a form of civilization. 
The defense of the geographical area is a 
means toward that end. 

If we destroy from within this form of 
civilization, the defense of the area becomes 
meaningless. 

I must clarify that I did not invent this 
interpretation, which is the belief of many 
leaders and thinkers in the Atlantic world. 
I am happy to remind you of President Nix- 
on’s recent and most eloquent interpretation, 
which is contained in a statement he made 
to the NATO Minister in August, 1969. He 
stated: 

“NATO means more than arms, troop levels, 
consultative bodies, treaty commitments. All 
of these are necessary. But what makes them 
relevant to the future is what the alliance 
stands for. To discover what this Western 
Alliance means today, we have to reach back 
not across two decades but through the cen- 
turies, to the very roots of the Western ex- 
perience. 

“When we do, we find that we touch a set of 
elemental ideals, eloquent in their simplicity, 
majestic in their humanity; ideals of decency 
and justice, and liberty, and respect for the 
rights of our fellow men. Simple, yes; and to 
us they seem obvious. But our forebears 
struggled for centuries to win them and in 
our own lifetimes we have had to fight to 
defend them. 

“These ideals are what NATO was created to 
protect. It is to these, on this proud anniver- 
sary, that we are privileged to consecrate the 
alliance anew. These ideals—and the firm- 
ness of our dedication to them—give 
NATO's concept its nobility, and NATO's 
backbone its steel.” 

Third: You emphasize the strategic posi- 
tion of Greece, very rightly so, but it seems 
you overlook the fact that the European Na- 
tions, at least, equally concerned with Euro- 
pean strategic problems. 

You are certainly aware, that all European 
NATO governments, with the sole exception 
of France—which does not participate in the 
military efforts of the Alliance—have ex- 
pressed their complete opposition, to the 
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trend of adding one more dictatorship in the 
family of NATO Nations. They obviously con- 
sider the price paid for a police state type 
law and order situation in Greece is very 
dangerous in the long run for NATO. 

It seems, on the other hand, you consider 
that what matters now is that, “when air- 
craft of our (US) Air Force land in Greece, 
our people are treated just like the Greek 
Air Force.” You perhaps forget that this was 
always the case in Greece in the past. 

Obviously, there is a difference in perspec- 
tive between you and the Europeans. 

Fourth: I regret to say I totally disagree with 
the following fundamental ppints you raised 
in your statement: 

a) You consider that the dictators can 
“raise good questions” which “could well be 
raised” in this country. 

Is this why we fought World War II, to in- 
dicate now that Democracy is obsolete and 
that the dictators can teach this Nation what 
the real meaning of freedom is? 

b) You accept violence in Greece—the mu- 
tiny of the Colonels is a form of violence— 
but you reject, and very rightly so, violence in 
your society. 

c) You say that, “We in this country should 
exercise restraint in criticizing the Greeks 
for the way they are running their country.” 
Obviously, you are not aware that the Greeks 
are not running their country. You overlook 
the fact that the country is run by a very 
small minority who does nothing else but to 
humiliate the proud people of Greece by 
advancing obsolete doctrines like, “The peo- 
ple is an instrument of the State.” I am cer- 
tain that you reject for your society this doc- 
trine, as I reject it for both societies—the 
American and the Greek, and mankind as a 
whole. 

Fifth: The tanks, the planes, and the ships 
are manned by men in uniform who must 
be supported by the wil: of the people of the 
countries of the Alliance. The people of the 
Alliance will support the Armed Forces only 
if they are convinced they are united for a 
great cause, far more superior, more solid and 
more humane than the cause the Communist 
world is struggling for. 

This is not the case today in Greece. The 
people of Greece are frustrated, confused, 
and alienated from all those who support or 
tolerate a dictatorship that exists only 
through its sole weapon, “The Martial Law.” 

I can assure you your statement has made 
the dictatorship very happy, but it has made 
the “Greeks” extremely unhappy and more 
confused, It certainly has reduced the confi- 
dence of the people of Greece in the U.S.A. 

Sixth: I would like to remind you that all 
military dictatorshps take the military away 
from their barracks, create a climate of divi- 
sion of the Armed Forces in factions (ac- 
cording to the loyalty towards the ruling 
group), bring the Armed Forces in direct 
opposition with the population, replace ex- 
perience and talents with inefficiency, and 
create conditions of discipline to other than 
the natural military hierarchy. This all leads 
to an unbearable burden that the Armed 
Forces cannot carry without sacrificing their 
military competency, cohesion and efficiency. 

These are all intangible factors that are 
not accessible to foreign observers for 
measurement and evaluation, especially in 
peacetime. 

Seventh: The dictatorships of the kind we 
have in Greece achieve nothing more but to 
directly assist Communism in four sub- 
stantial ways: 

1. By abolishing democracy, which is one 
of the primary objectives of Communism. 

2. By creating an ideological vacuum and 
total confusion in the minds and hearts of 
our younger generation. 

3. By impairing the efficiency of the Armed 
Forces. 

4. By alienating the people of all these 
countries from the Free World. 

These conditions comprise a fertile field 
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for Communism to penetrate, subvert and 
dominate by force at the first possible 
opportunity. 

Many examples remind us of these in- 
evitable evolutions. I will mention two. 
Castro succeeded Batista. Greece faced the 
bloodiest and most costly civil war im- 
mediately after the previous dictatorship, 
the Metaxas dictatorship. 

Dear Mr. Congressman: These are the re- 
fiections of a soldier who is dedicated to 
Greece at least as much as you are dedicated 
to America. 

These are the reflections of a free man who 
respects, without compromise, the ideals that 
made the U.S.A. the greatest country in the 
world. 

These are the reflections of a believer in the 
ultimate mission of NATO as a great asset to 
mankind. NATO has a great potential. By 
safeguarding its strength, by creating new 
realistic avenues of unity and cohesion, and 
by demonstrating, through actions and not 
words alone, respect to its own ideals, the 
Atlantic Alliance will achieve much more 
than the preservation of the Western Civil- 
ization. 

It will buy for the entire world the time 
needed for a progressive, peaceful evolution 
of this transitional period of mankind. This 
might prove to be the ultimate service of the 
Atlantic Alliance to the world at large. 

This can only occur if the Atlantic Alliance 
assigns a top priority to the task of trans- 
forming the Western ideals into reality. 

The “absolute weapon” of the West is not 
a tangible military or technological superior- 
ity—it is the intangible ideal of “Repsonsi- 
ble democracy under the rule of law.” 

Can we develop and use this “weapon?” 
This is the challenge of our time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORESTIS E. VIDALIS. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 28, 

1970] 


A LOOK AT THE REAL GREECE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, on April 10 the 
Premier of Greece, George Papadopoulos, 
held a press conference in Athens. The sub- 
ject of the press conference was certain re- 
laxations of the country’s laws and regula- 
tions in the light of the improved overall 
situation there. During the press conference 
Mr. Papadopoulos raised the question of the 
obligations of the individual to the society in 
which he lives. He made reference to the cult 
of absolute personal freedom, and wondered 
whether such a tendency might transform 
society into a jungle, a jungle that could be 
avoided only if the individual is willing to 
sacrifice part of his freedom for the well-be- 
ing of those around him. 

I think Mr. Papadopoulos has raised some 
good questions. I think that these same ques- 
tions could well be raised with respect to 
some of the things that we are experiencing 
in our own country. I am not suggesting that 
the answer to our problems is to be found in 
the same fashion as has been deemed nec- 
essary in Greece. I do say however that we in 
this country should exercise restraint in crit- 
icizing the Greeks for the way they are run- 
ning their country. We do not have Com- 
munist neighbors, we are not a target for 
Communist penetration, at least from across 
our borders. We have two wide oceans and 
two friendly countries with ideals and aspi- 
rations essentially the same as our own to 
our north and south. We can afford, so to 
speak, a relatively complacent and tolerant 
attitude that is not permitted the Greeks. 

At this time our national policy toward 
Greece seems to be a quite unrealistic one, 
involving as it does something called selec- 
tive suspension of the delivery of certain 
armaments under our military aid program. 
When we consider the importance of the 
strategic position that Greece occupies on 
the southern front of the Allied Command 


Europe this selective suspension in the ship- 
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ment of essential equipment simply makes 
no sense. 

Greece is not a rich country, its financial 
resources and its industrial capability is 
limited. Because of this, and because of its 
membership in NATO, Greece has had to de- 
pend on the United States for assistance in 
equipping its armed forces. The Communist 
threat is a constant one, and to be effective 
vigilance and military capability must 
match this threat. My conversations with re- 
sponsible American military leaders give 
complete confirmation to my belief that if 
we do not regularize our relationship to 
Greece in the matter of furnishing military 
aid and assistance we may well find our- 
selves in very serious trouble in the Middle 
East. 

As I understand it, we are supplying at 
this time some items required for the repair 
and maintenance of military equipment now 
in the hands of the Greeks. But other ship- 
ments, the need for which is becoming more 
and more critical, are now being held up for 
no apparent reason other than an attempt 
to mollify portions of the liberal element in 
the United States that does not seem to 
have much perception of what is really best 
for our country. The Greeks need aircraft, 
and tanks, and ships and if we do not 
furnish them in the fashion that we pre- 
viously agreed we will be disregarding the 
realities of international life. 

Every member nation of NATO has its as- 
signed missions. We have ours and the 
Greeks have theirs. We have undertaken to 
assist the Greeks equipment-wise in per- 
forming the missions that are their job as 
part of NATO, but we are not living up to 
our commitments. 

We should ask ourselves whether good 
sense dictates that we allow petulance, if 
that is the word, to take the place of clear 
thinking. I would ask myself just exactly 
what is best for us. And the answer is very 
clear: provide the Greeks what is necessary 
to carry out their missions in the Middle 
East. I want what is best for the furtherance 
of peace for our own country, for the Middle 
East, and for the world. As I see it these 
hopes can be substantially furthered by pro- 
viding the Greek forces the means to do their 
part of the NATO job. It is that simple to 
me. 

Some feel that the vision of Bulgaria, with 
the urging and help of the Soviet Union, 
striking across the middle of Greece to 
establish a Mediterranean port for the Com- 
munist world is unrealistic. I would rather 
not take that chance. Some say that is an 
exaggeration to think that the Turkish 
Straits might be threatened or that the 
southern flank of NATO might be destroyed. 
Maybe they are right, but it is a gamble 
that I personally do not want to take. 

Recently an American Air Force colonel 
said that when aircraft of our Air Force 
land in Greece, our people are treated just 
like the Greek Air Force and significantly 
that we are welcomed there. I think that we 
should reciprocate some of this feeling. I 
think we should view the Greeks for what 
they really are: a stalwart ally and a very 
necessary friend in one of the most dangerous 
and explosive parts of the world today. And 
we should implement this feeling and atti- 
tude in a tangible way by providing the 
Greeks the means to perform the mission 
that we—and NATO—have assigned to them. 


Mr. HARTKE. The purges in the 
Armed Forces were paralleled by purges 
in all spheres of Greek life and perhaps 
most ominously in the field of educa- 
tion. Many professional and technical 
centers have been closed, and hundreds 
of teachers and university professors 
have been dismissed for their opposition 
to the regime, contributing to the thor- 
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ough destruction of the educational 
system. In addition, textbooks are 
being completely rewritten in line 
with the ideology of the military 
regime. Thus the colonels are en- 
gaged in the old totalitarian prac- 
tice of rewriting history. The national 
heroes of Greece are now Gen. John 
Metaxus—military dictator of Greece 
prior to World War Il—and George 
Papadopoulos, the current military ruler. 
Also in keeping with the regime’s ide- 
ology, history textbooks now include 
chapters denouncing parliamentary de- 
mocracy. In a textbook for 12-year-olds, 
for example, it is stated that just prior 
to the coup “political party quarrels had 
reached a climax of fanaticism and an 
electoral orgy was imminent.” Civic 
textbooks generally now argue that par- 
liamentary systems breed corruption and 
encourage communism. 

Democratic procedures and ceremonies 
have been completely abandoned. Gen- 
eral elections have been abolished, par- 
liament has been permanently dissolved, 
and elected officials—such as mayors— 
have been replaced by appointed officials. 
Further indication of the extent of the 
regime’s disdain for democratic proce- 
dures, and concomitantly of its inten- 
tion to control the totality of life in 
Greece, is its prohibition of elections in 
professional and private associations. 
Even sports activities are under the con- 
trol of the regime, and military person- 
nel are now the appointed officials of 
numerous sports organizations. 

The judiciary, whose independence is 
the hallmark of any democratic state, 
has not escaped purging and is now under 
political control. In May 1968 the Greek 
Council of State, Greece’s supreme ad- 
ministrative court, ruled that previously 
dismissed judges should be reinstated. 
Papadopoulos refused to accept this rul- 
ing and suspended the provision that 
high-ranking judges are appointed for 
life. He then proceeded to dismiss two 
judges who were deemed “undesirable.” 
On June 27, 1969, Papadopoulos stated: 

The decision of the Council of State which 
examined the whole case despite the existing 
flat prohibition—of Constitutional Act KD— 
is not obligatory for the Government and 
therefore will be considered as entirely 
nonexistent. 


He also asked the Chief Justice of the 
Council of State, M. Stassinopoulos, to 
resign because the latter “made an ex- 
treme mistake” in declining to reinstate 
the dismissed judges. In the end, the 
Chief Justice of the Council of State was 
dismissed, an action which precipitated 
the resignation of 10 members of the 
Council of State. 

The present Greek dictatorship has, 
like a previous European dictatorship, 
forebodingly strong anti-Semitic ele- 
ments. It has been known for some time 
that Nazi-type pamphlets and publica- 
tions have been consistently circulating 
in the Greek Army. In an article in the 
New York Times of June 4, 1970, Colum- 
nist Alfred Friendly, Jr., writes: 

A vehemently anti-Semitic pamphlet that 
was written by a Greek Armed Forces chap- 
lain, printed on the Armed Forces press and 
officially distributed to military units in 
Greece. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first of 
all, let me inquire about the amount of 
time remaining under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
ask the Senator, rather than extending 
the time and thus running counter to the 
unanimous consent arrangement for all 
amendments, if I might yield him 10 
minutes of my time, so that he might 
complete his address. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is very generous 
of the Senator from Idaho. I appreciate 
his courtesy, and will proceed accord- 
ingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE, Unfortunately, this is 
not an isolated instance of the circula- 
tion of such material. A similar bias is 
found in the biweekly newspaper, the 
Fourth of August, a journal which enjoys 
unusual freedom of publication and dis- 
tribution. One of the publishers of the 
Fourth of August is the private assistant 
of Colonel Ladas, a member of the mili- 
tary junta. Mr. Ladas himself is a regu- 
lar contributor to the Fourth of August. 
The other publisher of the Fourth of 
August is Costas Plevris, who is the 
leader of a Hitler-youth type organiza- 
tion of schoolchildren known as “Alkimi” 
who are equipped with the basic uniform 
of a Fascist-style youth organization, 
black jackboots, and hunting knives 
tucked in their leather belts. Mr. Plevris 
is the author of a pamphlet entitled 
Democracy and Freedom published in 
Athens in 1968 and handed out by the 
thousands to Army conscripts. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from this pamphlet speak 
for themselves: 


In democracy it is very easy and quite com- 
mon for unworthy rulers to rise to positions 
of power. It is unthinkable that any such 
event could take place in any totalitarian 
regime . . . Can anyone imagine incapable 
men as leaders or representations of totali- 
tarian states? No, it is impossible. (page 5) 

We believe that something of vital impor- 
tance for totalitarianism must be made clear. 
It, as a system of government, can produce a 
variety of ideas. If it places itself at the serv- 
ice of the anti-national struggle, or material- 
ism and atheism, if it turns against moral 
values, spiritual civilization, private prop- 
erty and the human personality—then this 
kind of totalitarianism is communistic. 

Conversely, if the aims of totalitarian or- 
ganization are the defense and advancement 
of such indissoluble values as: the father- 
land, race, religion, private property, the 
human personality, spiritual civilization and 
morality—then what we have is the totali- 
tarianism of National Socialism, we have in 
other words that which we are defending. 
(page 6-7) 


Equally self-explanatory is the fol- 
lowing quotation from the July 1968 is- 
sue of the Fouth of August: 


There is a certain “Commission of Human 
Right” which sticks its nose everywhere 
and only when the case involves any effort 
to prevent the West’s downward slide; never 
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where subversion of the West is taking place. 
Why? 

The answer comes readily from an exami- 
nation of the names of its members—whether 
today, yesterday, or at the time of its found- 
ing... 

And indeed, today of its 16 members 13 
are Jews ... Isn't that enough to explain 
everything? (page 11) 


The military dictatorship in Greece 
has proved to be designed for perma- 
nence, despite the impressions to the 
contrary which its spokesmen from time 
to time have tried to create. After their 
seizure of power, the Greek military rul- 
ers proclaimed to the world that their 
regime was a temporary one, and that as 
soon as corruption was eliminated and 
order secured, democracy would be re- 
stored. This was an empty promise put 
forward for foreign consumption. To the 
Greek people, on the other hand, the 
speeches by Papadopoulos, the articles in 
the pro-junta press, and the contents of 
textbooks proclaim that the coup of 
April 21, 1967, was a “revolution” de- 
signed to radically transform Greek so- 
ciety and totally precludes any other 
form of government. 

The liberalization moves periodically 
announced by the Papadopoulos regime 
are clearly for external consumption 
only. What the regime tells the Greek 
people is another story. For example, 
through the pro-junta Athens daily 
Eleftheros Kosmos on April 23, 1969, in 
a long editorial entitled “A Return”—to 
democracy—‘“Is Precluded,” signed by 
the newspaper’s editor, S. Konstanto- 
poulos, readers were told that Papado- 
poulos is a national savior who had been 
planning a military takeover for the sal- 
vation of Greece for many years. They 
are admonished not to expect a return 
to the old order. All political parties and 
the King are attacked for failing the 
Greek national interest. To substantiate 
his argument, the editor quotes Prime 
Minister Papadopoulos’ statements about 
radically transforming society, and goes 
on to say: 

The Revolution will fulfill its mission. 
Nothing will be able to block its work. Who- 
ever does not wish to engage in daydreaming 
must know that a return to the past is ab- 
solutely precluded. 


Greeks are further admonished that if 
they do not want to be ostracized from 
the life of the nation, they must accept 
the realities of the revolution of April 21, 
1967. 

While the Greek people are being ad- 
vised to adjust to the permanence of the 
totalitarian regime, the outside world 
is being presented from time to time with 
a facade of liberalization. The colonels 
publicized with gusto the constitution 
drafted in the latter half of 1967 and 
put to a referendum in September of that 
year. While the constitution is hardly a 
model democratic constitution, the 
colonels have failed to implement it at 
all, though pronouncements that one or 
another of the provisions would be put 
into effect have on occasion been made. 
It is also important to note that the tim- 
ing of these pronouncements has in- 
variably been made just prior to, and in 
attempt to forestall, some international 
action unfavorable to the colonels’ re- 
gime. Furthermore, these pronounce- 
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ments are followed by a statement that 
the proferred implementation of the 
liberalizing measure can be vetoed by 
Premier Papadopoulos or Deputy Pre- 
mier Pattakos. The law of the land is still 
martial law. 

Illustrative of the emptiness of the 
liberalization measures proclaimed by 
the regime is the demise of yet another 
newspaper, the eighth major Greek news- 
paper to cease publishing since the coup. 
Perhaps wishing to test the relaxation of 
press censorship announced by the re- 
gime toward the end of 1969—while the 
Council of Europe was reviewing Greece’s 
continued membership and the regime 
was preparing for the introduction of a 
new press law—the daily Athenian news- 
paper Ethnos began to mildly criticize 
the regime. The newspaper's circulation 
increased markedly, despite its increased 
price—refiecting the higher cost of pub- 
lishing imposed by press regulations on 
newspapers expected to be seriously criti- 
cal of the regime—and despite the fact 
that local officials were impeding dis- 
tribution of anti-junta newspapers out- 
side of the urban centers. On March 28, 
1970, Ethnos published an interview with 
Mr. John Zigdis in which the former 
Center Union Minister called for a gov- 
ernment of national unity to replace the 
existing military regime. The result was 
a trial in which the newspaper’s pub- 
lishers, C. Nicolopoulos, C. Kyriazis, and 
A. Kyriazis, received prison sentences of 
3, 4, and 3 years respectively. The editor 
of Ethnos, John Kapsis, was sentenced to 
5 years in prison; and the paper’s 82- 
year-old director received a sentence of 
13 months. In addition, all were heavily 
fined, as was former Minister Zigdis, who 
was also sentenced to 414 years in prison. 

The Ethnos case serves to illustrate 
not only the deception in which the mili- 
tary regime consistently engages, but also 
the flimsiness of the regime’s claim to 
popular support. In this case, as in an- 
other “show” trial which took place at 
approximately the same time, the list 
of witnesses for the defense clearly in- 
dicates that unalterable opposition to 
the military regime encompasses the en- 
tire range of the Greek political spec- 
trum. Several of the witnesses appeared 
for the defense in both cases, including 
former Prime Minister Panagiotis Kanel- 
lopoulos, leader of the conservative 
ERE—National Radical Union—Party, 
and Mr. George Mavros, former Center 
Union MP and Minister and Governor 
of the Bank of Greece. 

The list of defense witnesses for the 
second and larger “show” trial—that of 
34 intellectuals and professionals men- 
tioned above—reads like a Greek ““Who’s 
Who.” I ask unanimous consent that the 
list of defense witnesses be inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List OF WITNESSES 

Lady Amalia Fleming, widow of the late 
Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of peni- 
cillin. 

Pol. Polychronidis, Centre Union MP, for- 
mer Minister. 

Panagiotis Papaligouras, Conservative MP, 
former Minister. 

Constantine Kallias, Conservative MP, for- 
mer Minister. 
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George Rallis, Conservative MP, former 
Minister. 

Ioannis Koutsocheras, Centre Union MP. 

Dionyssios Anagnostopoulos, Lieutenant- 
General (retired). 

Demetrios Geroyannopoulos, Lieutenant- 
General (retired). 

Athanassios Daskarolis, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral (retired). 

Stylianos Manidakis, Lieutenant-General 
(retired). 

Vassileios Panagopoulos, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral (retired). 

Demetrios Chatzeprodromou, Lieutenant- 
General (retired). 

Constantine Papaioannou, former High 
Court Judge. 

Antonios Floros, former High Court Judge. 

Christos Sartzetakis, former judge of the 
court of first instance. 

Alexander Xydis, former Greek Ambassador 
to Syria. 

Georgios Konstas, former judge of the 
court of first instance. 

Georgios Pyrounakis, priest. 

Sakis Peponis, former director of the Greek 
Radio. 

John Pesmatzoglou, Professor of Econom- 
ics, former Deputy-Governor of the Bank of 
Greece. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, there is 
no justifiable reason for the United 
States supporting the rise of neo-fascism 
in Europe. Not only is such a policy mor- 
ally reprehensible, but it is also grossly 
unpragmatic. The ineffectiveness of the 
current Greek Army has already been 
proved. Many Greeks who have been tra- 
ditionally pro-American are becoming 
increasingly anti-American. And as 
though that were not enough, we are 
also alienating our European allies. 

In Europe the situation in Greece is 
considered of far greater importance 
than it is here. Not plagued by the South- 
east Asian war and much closer to 
Greece, Europeans are far more aware 
of the threat which the military regime 
in Greece poses for Europe as a whole. 
The European press has expressed fear 
of the possible spread of Greece’s neo- 
fascism to other countries. Indeed, there 
is evidence of the Greek regime’s coop- 
eration with Italian neo-fascists in plot- 
ting a coup in Italy, and within the 
last 2 weeks, the Greek Cypriote press 
has been warning of an impending coup 
in Cyprus organized by Greek Army 
officers. 

On December 12, 1969, Greece with- 
drew from the Council of Europe, in an 
attempt to save face, just prior to a vote 
by the Council’s Committee of Ministers 
which would have suspended her from 
membership. The decision to expel was 
taken after 2 years of concern by the 
Council of Europe over Greece, and after 
several postponements of such action in 
order to give the regime time to show 
some signs or some evidence of meaning- 
ful steps toward the restoration of de- 
mocracy in that country. The Council of 
Europe found no such evidence. In fact, 
it found that torture of political prison- 
ers and other violations of articles of 
the Charter of the Council of Europe 
continued unabated. Had the Greek re- 
gime not withdrawn from the Council 
before its continued membership was put 
to a vote, at least 12 member nations 
would have voted for its expulsion, and 
several, such as France, would have ab- 
stained. Great Britain, West Germany, 
and Italy were all prepared to vote for 
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Greece’s ouster. Thus, the U.S. European 
allies were steadfast in their joint oppo- 
sition to U.S. policy, in spite of the well- 
known fact that Secretary of State Rog- 
ers was in Europe just prior to the meet- 
ing of the Committee of Ministers and 
attempted to prevent the ouster of Greece 
from the Council of Europe. In addition, 
the Parliamentary Assembly of NATO, in 
October 1969, voted 26 to 4, with two 
abstentions, for a resolution condemning 
the Greek regime. In the recent NATO 
meeting in Rome, Norway, Denmark, and 
the Netherlands raised the question of 
whether Greece was fit to be a member 
of NATO. 

It should be easy for the United States 
to join its European allies in condemning 
Greece and to stop lending the military 
dictatorship military support. Greece is 
clearly a European problem that does 
not involve any competition between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. In 
fact, the two friends Greece has are the 
United States and the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union was among the first to 
recognize the junta, and it has frequently 
stated that it wishes to remain on good 
terms with Greece. Whereas European 
countries and artists have boycotted 
festivals in Athens, the Soviet Union has 
sent its representatives. When the Scan- 
dinavian countries refused to participate 
in the European Athletic Games in the 
summer of 1969 because they were held 
in Greece, the Soviet Union stated its 
athletes would participate. Papadopoulos 
extolled the East European countries as 
being the most honest friends Greece 
has. Also, in the winter of 1969, economic 
and trade agreements were signed be- 
tween Greece and the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern bloc countries. There was 
an agreement for an electrical generating 
plant in the Piraeus region. Another 
agreement with a Soviet firm in Novem- 
ber 1969 provides for the Russians to 
conduct a study on the construction of 
an electrical plant at Phillipan in Mace- 
donia. Additional agreements were 
signed for Soviet technicians and scien- 
tists to conduct surveys for the exploita- 
tion of mineral resources in northern 
Greece, which incidentally, is filled with 
Greek and NATO military installations. 
In addition, Greece has set up a perma- 
nent trade mission in East Germany and 
has signed economic agreements with 
Albania and Bulgaria. The regime, 
through Minister of Coordination Nich- 
olas Makarezoz, has urged Greek min- 
istries and state-controlled organizations 
to show preference for East European 
countries when buying equipment and 
machinery. This surely must be the 
supreme irony of our present policy— 
that we and the Soviet Union stand 
alone in our support of the military 
dictatorship. 

Clearly, continued U.S, support of the 
Papadopoulos regime is a short-sighted 
policy predicated on fallacies and des- 
tined to have disastrous consequences— 
not only for Greece and Europe, but also 
for the United States. 

The indispensable first action we must 
take to reverse that policy is adoption by 
the Senate of the pending amendment. 
An immediate cutting off of military aid 
and gifts to the Greek dictatorship would 
not only deprive it of additional means 
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of internal repression, but also would 
signal clearly to the Greek people and to 
our democratic allies throughout the 
world that the junta can no longer count 
on American support. That alone could 
be the single most important step along 
the road to restoration of a free, strong, 
and democratic Greece. 

Mr. President, for the sake of our own 
noblest political ideals, let us take that 
step today. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island. How 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. PELL. Six or 8 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

Hes PRESIDING OFFICER. 21 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield 8 minutes to the 
peeinawehed Senator from Rhode Is- 

and. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Idaho for his courtesy. 

Mr. President, I congratulate the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) on 
this amendment, which I think serves 
& very real purpose. 

I wish to recall what we have been 
seeking to do vis-a-vis the Greek Govern- 
ment over the past years. We have con- 
stantly heard that elections will be held 
and that the junta is being nudged in 
that direction. We hear privately that 
it is American policy that democracy be 
restored in Greece; but when we look 
for public statements of this policy, we 
discover they are very hard to find. At 
no time, except in one appearance before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
the exectuive branch officially and pub- 
licly expressed its desire to see an early 
return to parliamentary democracy in 
Greece. 

My own view is that as is so often the 
case in our ambivalent Government, we 
have two separate Greek policies at this 
time. We have, on one hand the Depart- 
ment of State very sincerely desiring a 
return to elections and to parliamentary 
government, and, on the other, the Pen- 
tagon and the Department of Defense 
finding the junta a very convenient gov- 
ernment with which to deal. The military 
find the port of Piraeus a very conven- 
ient place for our sailors to take liberty. 
While this offers certain conveniences 
from a political and strategic viewpoint 
it is more a question of convenience than 
of necessity. Thus, the two policies com- 
pete with each other. In our dealings 
with the Greeks we thrash around be- 
tween our two policies giving the appear- 
ance that the junta is there not only 
with the approval and acquiescence of, 
but also with the support, of the Amer- 
ican Government. 

What the amendment of the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) seeks to do, 
if adopted, is to demonstrate to the 
Greek people, once and for all, that at 
least one branch of the U.S. Government 
takes a dim view of the junta and hopes 
that the Greek people will enjoy a return 
to democracy before too long. 

It should also be borne in mind that 
a similar amendment was attached to 
@ bill about 6 months ago, and was re- 
ported from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but was then eliminated by 
a vote of 45 to 37. Subsequent to the de- 
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feat of the amendment—which was my 
amendment—there a rather pious de- 
claration of policy, stating that the Sen- 
ate urged all possible steps be taken 
to press the Greek Government to move 
in the direction of democracy. Since 
that time, however, we find that not 
much has been done. t3 

There were statements in the RECORD, 
and from the executive branch as well, 
that we would not resume shipments of 
arms until the junta had taken steps to 
restore parliamentary government. 

I would hope that at this Juncture, or 
in the near future, that a public state- 
ment would be made by the executive 
branch, speaking for both the Depart- 
ments of Defense and State, that the 
Greek Junta is moving far too slowly in 
that direction. 

I hope very much that this amend- 
ment will be adopted. If it is, then such 
a statement of policy would not be nec- 
essary and the amendment would speak 
for itself. ey. 

From a military viewpoint, if the 
amendment is adopted, we will find that 
there is an ample amount of supplies in 
the pipeline for a couple of years, that 
the Department of Defense would not 
be inconvenienced by an interruption in 
the flow of the pipeline, and that there 
would be little impact or effect upon 
Greek military efficiency. 

With respect to Greek military effi- 
ciency, it should be noted that all the 
senior experienced officers in the Greek 
Army have been cashiered because of 
their strong loyalty to the king and to 
the principles of democracy. Generally 
speaking all those officers who had fight- 
ing experience in the Greek civil war, 
that is, all officers other than those serv- 
ing in intelligence, have been cashiered. 
There are now very few senior officers in 
the Greek Army who have ever heard a 
gun fired in anger. Most have previously 
been engaged in administrative or intel- 
ligence work. The Navy is composed 
mostly of men who are, presumably, still 
loyal to the King and to democracy. The 
Air Force is somewhat divided. 

The countries which are in greatest 
need of the NATO defense shield, those 
which border on the Soviet Union, Nor- 
way and Denmark, are the members of 
the Council of Europe and NATO who 
wish to have Greece expelled. So it is not 
fitting for us to say that passage of this 
amendment will sabotage NATO when 
the very countries having the most to 
lose are the ones that want to see Greece 
expelled, not only from the Council of 
Europe which she walked out of but also 
from NATO. 

When one considers the whole picture 
of the Greek military posture, there is 
need for improvement. Passage of this 
act will not hamper NATO’s fighting 
ability to any great degree, but it will 
lend validity to our belief in the pre- 
amble to NATO, to the principle that the 
purpose of NATO is to defend the demo- 
cratic form of government. 

With regard to NATO membership, one 
may well ask why we exclude Spain, a 
country where several years ago, well 
after the Spanish Civil War I was ar- 
rested twice, and yet where there is today 
more personal freedom and due process 
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than in Greece. Not only is Spain out and 
Greece in, but we continue to supply the 
Greek junta with tanks, planes, weapons, 
and ammunition. 

I am not advocating the admission of 
Spain or advocating the expulsion of 
Greece, but I am saying that, for the time 
being, we should hold off further military 
assistance to Greece and make the point 
to the Greek people that their junta 
does not enjoy the support and encour- 
agement of the U.S. Government; and 
then resume shipments of arms as she 
moves along the way to Democracy. 

As we consider the question of military 
assistance to the Greek junta, it should 
be noted that without an additional dol- 
lar of obligation the value of military 
assistance for Greece authorized in past 
years, but as yet undelivered, is several 
times the amount of aid which would be 
denied the junta by this amendment. In 
other words,—if existing embargoes were 
lifted tomorrow—something which I cer- 
tainly hope will not occur—deliveries to 
Greece could be continued at the pres- 
ently programed rate for at least 2, and 
possibly 3 years. 

If, on the other hand, the existing em- 
bargo is maintained and additional funds 
are obligated we will simply be adding 
to an already enormous unused backlog 
of equipment earmarked for the junta. 
Given the serious shortage of funds for 
domestic programs now being starved as 
a result of Vietnam expenditures, I can 
see no justification for permitting the 
Defense Department to buy more tanks 
in order to store them in a depot until the 
day comes when they can be sent to 
Greece. Yet this is precisely what will oc- 
cur unless the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana is adopted. 

The following figures drawn from the 
fiscal year 1971 congressional presenta- 
tion book for the military assistance pro- 
gram, will bear out my assertion regard- 
ing the magnitude of military assistance 
already available for delivery to Greece. 

As of June 30, 1969, the undelivered, 
already funded MAP balance for Greece 
was $97 million. On top of this, the De- 
partment of Defense programed an addi- 
tional $24.5 million for the current fiscal 
year thus bringing the total available for 
delivery or expenditure, through June 30 
of this year, to almost $122 million. 

Despite the existence of this more than 
ample authorization an additional incre- 
ment of roughly $90 million was avail- 
able to Greece as of June 30, 1969, in the 
form of undelivered excess defense ar- 
ticles valued at acquisition cost. During 
the course of the current fiscal year more 
than $20 million additional excess equip- 
ment was earmarked for Greece, bring- 
ing the total of undelivered excess equip- 
ment to over $100 million as of June 30 
of this year. 

If one adds the value of undelivered 
MAP funded and excess equipment the 
total value of military assistance avail- 
able to Greece during this fiscal year 
comes to more than $222 million. In order 
to arrive at the value of the equipment 
currently available, one must subtract 
from this total the value of estimated de- 
liveries of MAP funded and excess ar- 
ticles during the current fiscal year. 
Unfortunately, the figures for the current 
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year’s deliveries are classified so this 
calculation cannot be completed. Never- 
theless, one would be safe in describing 
the current balance as substantially in 
excess of the amount of any annual 
authorized before the coup. 

With such a vast quantity of aid al- 
ready authorized for Greece and with 
much of the actual equipment having 
already been purchased and being held 
in U.S. depots, it is understandable that 
pressure is mounting from the American 
and Greek military to lift the present 
selective embargo. What is not so easily 
understood is why additional funds are 
needed at this time. 

Even on a crash basis it should take a 
year or more to deliver all the material 
now available to Greece and to train 
Greek personnel in its use. If political 
conditions in Greece improve during this 
period the Pentagon could seek new 
funds for Greece or reprogram other 
funds and place new orders. 

It will doubtless be argued that a pro- 
hibition against new obligations for 
Greece will interrupt the flow of material 
“through the pipeline.” This pipeline 
concept is one of those fictions for which 
the Pentagon has become famous. What 
is involved in the military assistance pro- 
grams is not so much a pipeline, but 
rather a continual “rob-Peter-to-pay- 
Paul” shell game. For example, tanks 
originally purchased for Greece but em- 
bargoed, can be shuttled off to the South 
Koreans, to the Turks, or to someone 
else, and a new order placed for tanks 
for Greece. If for some unforeseeable rea- 
son it was decided that the Greeks needed 
these tanks sooner, there will undoubted- 
ly be other military assistance tanks 
available which could be delivered to 
Greece, or U.S. tanks which could be 
declared “surplus” and given to the 
Greeks. The latter procedure, I might 
add, is not unknown to the surplus pro- 
gram. 

It has been rumored for some time that 
the administration is ready to lift the 
selective embargo on military assistance 
which has been in effect since the 
colonel’s coup. Our new Ambassador to 
Greece was recently reported to have 
recommended such action. It may well 
be that the administration is awaiting 
the outcome of the vote on this amend- 
ment before announcing its decision. 

A vote against the amendment is 
likely to be interpreted by the adminis- 
tration as a vote to lift the embargo, as 
well as vote additonal military assistance 
to the junta. If the amendment is 
adopted the process of stockpiling equip- 
ment for the junta will be slowed down 
and the administration will have to take 
the views of the Senate into account as 
it considers the future of the embargo. 

By its action on this amendment the 
Senate has a unique opportunity to 
register its opinion regarding the totali- 
tarian practices of the Greek regime. Our 
vote will be watched by our European 
allies, many of whose governments have 
registered their own clear disapproval of 
the junta in forums such as the Council 
of Europe, the executive Committee of 
the Common Market and in the councils 
of NATO itself. Our vote will also have 
great meaning to the Greek people, our 
traditional friends, who are waiting to 
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see whether the U.S. Government will, 
through a resumption of military aid to 
the junta, appear to condone the sup- 
pression of their liberties. 

Such a conclusion will inevitably fol- 
low if the embargo is lifted. Last July in 
testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Secretary Rogers said: 

The suspension will not be removed unless 
they make some progress toward more 
parliamentary government. 


A year later Greek prisons are still full, 
mistreatment and, although more dis- 
creetly, torture of political prisoners 
occur, due process is denied, there is still 
no parliament, and the press is muzzled. 
This can scarcely be interpreted as even 
“some” progress. Our vote today on the 
Hartke amendment presents a timely 
opportunity for the Senate to register its 
opinion regarding the progress of the 
junta in restoring parliamentary govern- 
ment to Greece. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I have 
cosponsored the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and now 
ask that Senators seriously consider the 
implications of continued American arms 
shipments to the Greek military dicta- 
torship. 

A regime which denies its people basic 
democratic rights—a regime which has 
been censured by numerous European 
governments for its flagrant violation of 
human rights—a regime which abuses 
its NATO membership to request arms 
shipments which are certain to be used 
to repress the rights of its citizens under 
the guise of maintaining “internal 
order”—such a government has no right 
to receive weapons paid for by American 
taxpayers. 

Many persons have stated that Amer- 
ican arms shipments are needed because 
of Greece’s strategic position in the 
Mediterranean. I cannot deny that 
Greece is strategically important on 
NATO’s Southeastern flank. However, 
the presence of the American fleet in the 
Mediterranean, the stationing of nearly 
300,000 American troops in Western Eu- 
rope and the present military capability 
of the Greeks are adequate proof that 
continued arms shipments to Greece are 
not necessary for strategic military pur- 
poses. 

Let us take a look at some of the facts: 

In 1969 Greece spent $382 million for 
defense. This amounted to 4.3 percent of 
their gross national product. In NATO, 
only Britain, France, and Portugal ex- 
pended a greater share of their GNP on 
defense. 

Greece has 159,000 men in its armed 
forces It has 200,000 trained reservists 
available as well as 23,000 men in its 
gendarmerie. Besides Portugal, Greece 
has the highest percentage—8.6 per- 
cent—of regular armed forces to men of 
military age of any country in Europe 
including the Soviet Union. 

The military materiel available to the 
Greek Government consists of the fol- 
lowing substantial items: 

One armored division with M-47 and M-48 
Patton tanks. 

Two battalions of Honest John surface to 
surface missiles. 

One surface-to-air Hawk missile battalion. 

Eight destroyers. 

Two submarines. 
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Four destroyer escorts. 

Ten tank landing ships, 

Sixteen coastal minesweepers. 

Three interceptor squadrons composed of 
F-5A/B's, 

Five fighter bomber squadrons with F- 
84F"s, 

Two fighter bomber squadrons with F- 
104G’s. 

About 30 C~47 and C-119G transport sir- 
craft. 


This is by no means a complete inven- 
tory of military weapons available to the 
Greek regime. 

To pass legislation making more arms 
such as tanks and artillery pieces avail- 
able to the regime which is threatened 
only internally by its own reliance on re- 
pression is for us to betray the Greek 
people and our past commitments to 
their freeedom. 

At the present time, Greece has more 
than enough arms to defend herself from 
external enemies in addition to the nu- 
clear shield provided by the United 
States, Additional arms shipments to the 
Greek junta would be a waste of money 
and increased assistance for a regime 
which does not deserve our support. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, we 
have before us a proposal which would 
cut off the foreign military sales to 
Greece, thereby crippling the ability of 
the Greek Government to participate in 
self-defense and in joint allied defense 
within the structure of NATO. 

We have in Greece a stable govern- 
ment which has introduced many re- 
forms and is working toward more re- 
forms and the broadening of political 
freedom. 

It is my belief that the United States 
should primarily consider the strategic 
position of Greece in the Mediterranean, 
where the Soviet fleets are deployed in 
increasing numbers. It is of the utmost 
importance to the security of Europe and 
the security of all NATO members, in- 
cluding the United States, that Greece be 
controlled by a strongly pro-Western 
anti-Communist government. 

We have such a government there to- 
day, a government that has brought sta- 
bility to a country that is frequently 
wracked by political confusion. 

It has been alleged that “the people 
of Greece do not support the Royal 
Government of Greece and that this Gov- 
ernment is somehow tyrannizing its citi- 
zens. No one ever says by what means 
this attitude of alleged hostility is dis- 
covered. It is mainly assertion based upon 
the statements and propaganda of exiled 
politicians who formerly were creating 
the conditions for the collapse of Greece 
into Communist hands. 

Recently I received a confidential 
monograph that was written by a citizen 
of Greece who studied in our country and 
has had ample opportunity to view the 
political systems in the United States 
and in his own country. This individual 
is further qualified by degrees in political 
science and by world travel. 

But perhaps the most significant aspect 
in this paper is the cry of passionate sin- 
cerity which comes from the heart. This 
paper, although lengthy, is written with 
fire and determination and firm convic- 
tion and it is the expression of one Greek 
citizen for the support of the Govern- 
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ment of Greece. The analysis in this 
paper effectively refutes the slanders 
which have been brought against the 
Government of Greece and clearly shows 
how the exiled leftist politicians are 
working hand-in-glove with Communist 
and anarchist elements to once more 
bring down the Government of Greece. 

If we adopt the amendment, we will be 
cooperating with this unholy coalition, 
and we will be responsible for destroying 
the hope of freedom in that country. 

I do not believe that the Greek Govern- 
ment would agree with every judgment 
which is made in this paper. In fact, it is 
this refreshing objectivity that gives the 
paper its credibility. The author says: 


I am writing this letter because of my 
great indignation regarding the terrible 
slanders and libels directed against the 
present government of my native Greece 
by the forces of international Communism, 
who euphemistically label themselves “pro- 
gressive” and “democratic.” 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that this letter from a Greek citizen 
whose name must be withheld because of 
fear of reprisal be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 


EXHIBIT 1 


Hon. Strom THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: I am a Greek citizen who obtained 
his B.A. and M.A, degrees in political science 
in the United States, and who is presently 
continuing his studies in Switzerland, 
Ideologically speaking, I would consider my- 
self a conservative—for example. I was one 
of those few students of college age who 
actively supported Senator Barry Goldwater 
in his presidential campaign of 1964. I am 
writing this letter because of my great in- 
dignation regarding the terrible slanders and 
libels directed against the present govern- 
ment of my native Greece by the forces of 
international Communism, who euphemisti- 
cally label themselves “progressive” and 
“democratic.” Because of your influential 
position in the United States Senate and 
the present administration, I feel that you 
should have a more balanced and impartial 
picture of the now “infamous” colonels and 
their government than the leftist-oriented 
press and enemies of Greece present to the 
world, Please, sir, believe that what I am 
about to write is the real truth, as obtained 
from highly reliable sources both inside and 
outside Greece, and is based on a great 
familiarity with this particular nation and 
area of the world. 


WHY THE REVOLUTION TOOK PLACE 


Firstly. I would like to suggest a few 
reasons why the present military regime of 
Prime Minister Papadopoulos took power on 
April 21, 1967. This Greek government came 
to power in order to avert the positive threat 
of a Communist take over, which would have 
scarcely differed from the one in Czecho- 
slovakia of August 1968 or in Cuba, a few 
years earlier. It took power also in order to 
save the country from the demagoguery of 
power thirsty politicians who were leading 
their country toward disaster since they 
would not realize that the general well-being 
of the nation was being threatened by irre- 
sponsible left-wing radicals, Communists and 
anarchists—Greece's “progressive forces”— 
who were planning the above mentioned 
Communist take over. And lastly, the present 
regime came to reestablish an order to the 
chaotic pre-coup situation of the street 
fights, violent demonstrations, and irrespon- 
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sible strikes which daily plagued the lives of 
every law-abiding Greek. 

To further support the necessity of the 
present Greek military government's seizure 
of power in April, 1967. I would like to men- 
tion four measures taken during the pre- 
coup period which were meant to facilitate 
the hoped for overthrow of the existing social 
system—i.e., the planned Communist take 
over. Firstly, the Papandreou government 
(1964-1965) began to liberate vast numbers 
of dangerous Communists who had been 
convicted by both military and civilian tri- 
bunals for the numerous murders and 
atrocities they had committed against the 
unarmed Greek population during the bloody 
Greek civil war (1946-1949). Secondly, large 
numbers of Greek Communist refugees, who 
had escaped behind the Iron Curtain after 
the civil war, were allowed to return to Greece 
during the government of the late George 
Papandreou, (father of Andreas Papandreou), 
and during the caretaker government of Mr. 
Stephanopoulos. Thirdly, there were sub- 
versive and seditious attempts by Mr. An- 
dreas Papandrou to foment revolution within 
the armed forces in order to destroy the exist- 
ing social, economic, and political system in 
the so-called “‘Aspida” conspiracy of 1965, And 
finally, during the campaign for the national 
parliamentary elections which were scheduled 
to be held on May 28, 1967, Andreas Papan- 
dreou had made a bargain with the Com- 
munist party of Greece that it abstain from 
presenting candidates in certain of its elec- 
toral districts. 

For example if “x” electoral district had 
three candidates, two of the Centre Union 
Party and one of the Communist party, for 
this election the Communist candidate would 
not present himself for election. ‘Therefore, 
the traditionally Communist electorate would 
vote for the third Centre Union seat so that 
Andreas Papandreou would obtain an abso- 
lute majority in parliament, and so that, in 
such a manner—i.e., by using Andreas Pa- 
pandreou and his party as a "Trojan Horse”— 
the Communist party could enter the mecha- 
nisms of the nation’s government. I believe 
the above four measures provide adequate 
reasons, when considered along with the 
totally licentious and chaotic situation of the 
pre-coup days, to justify the colonels’ Revolu- 
tion of the 21st April. 

As a further support and extension of the 
above facts, I have enclosed a booklet en- 
titled Why the Revolution Took Place, so 
that you might be able to better realize the 
gravity of the pre-coup situation by observ- 
ing the many authentic photographs in- 
cluded in the booklet—it is difficult to falsify 
pictures, and I, as an eyewitness to many of 
the events, testify to their validity. 


WHY GREECE SHOULD BE SUPPORTED 


Secondly, I would like to suggest why the 
present Greek military government of Prime 
Minister Papadopoulos should be supported 
economically, militarily, and otherwise for an 
indefinite period of time. To begin with, the 
present regime's attitude toward the North 
Atlantic Alliance (N.A.T.O.), which is one 
of strong support, is vital to the defense of 
the Mediterranean and of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, in particular, which is already 
flaming with the incessant Israeli-Arab con- 
flict. I shall attempt to show the importance 
of such an attitude by giving a brief and 
superficial summary of the international sit- 
uation in that part of the world. 

If we were to look at a map of the Mediter- 
ranean world, we would notice that of the 
NATO members in that area. Greece is the 
only stable government devoted to the North 
Atlantic Alliance and the cause of the West- 
ern free world nations. Turkey is of course 
still a member of NATO, but it has recently 
been torn by serious domestic strifes and 
anti-American sentiment—the latter senti- 
ment having already been proven by the dif- 
ferent measures taken by the Turkish Goy- 
ernment to reduce the American military 
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presence there, as well as by the permission 
it granted to Russian fighter planes to refuel 
at certain bases in Turkey. As for Italy, little 
needs to be said regarding the extremely 
serious nature of her internal problems. The 
situation there is particularly disturbing 
(even among the left-wing editorialists of the 
New: York Times), since in the near future 
it might prove difficult to prevent the Ital- 
ian Communist Party (who in the last elec- 
tions won one-third of the national vote, 
when one adds to the seats won by the Com- 
munist Party those won by its fellow par- 
ties), from entering the government coali- 
tion—a very bad auger for the North At- 
lantic Alliance, since, as we recall, one of the 
first conditions to be met before the Italian 
Communist Party would agree to enter a 
coalition government is Italy’s definite with- 
drawal from NATO. And finally, as for 
France, we all know how she has proven to 
be a lukewarm partner. 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


If we were to examine the non-NATO 
countries of the Mediterranean, we would 
not be any more optimistic in our appraisal 
of the future of the free world in that part 
of the globe. In fact, we would notice that 
almost all previous Western spheres of in- 
fluence in the Arab world have been lost to 
the Soviet sphere of influence—namely, Iraq, 
Syria, Jordan, the U.A.R. (Egypt), the Sudan, 
and Libya with its American bases. Yes, the 
Lebanon is still a western oriented and mod- 
erate Arab state, but it is being rapidly un- 
dermined now, from both inside and outside, 
by the forces of the fanatical Palestinian 
guerrillas whose allegiance is both to Moscow 
and Peking. As we all know, the Eastern 
Mediterranean Sea is saturated with Russian 
warships, and as of the last few days, Egyp- 
tian Mig fighters have begun to be flown by 
Soviet personnel over Egyptian territory and 
on reconnaissance flights outside—what dis- 
mal omens for the future. 

In the above two paragraphs, I have at- 
tempted to situate Greece within the con- 
text of the international situation in that 
part of the world, in order to demonstrate 
how vital the present strong pro-NATO and 
stable government is to the security of the 
Western free world. Thus, as we can conclude 
from the above, if this present stable military 
regime ever fell, we would witness the cata- 
strophic retreat of the Western European 
frontier of the NATO powers to Germany— 
certainly, the darkest of prospects for those 
who like you. Senator Thurmond, believe in 
the genuine preservation of our Western 
Civilization. 

Another equally tragic result of Greece's 
retreat from NATO would be the imminent 
loss of all other Western oriented countries 
to the Soviet influence in a domino fashion, 
like the one predicted for Southeast Asia 
should South Vietnam fall to the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese (a kind of Middle 
Eastern “domino theory”). For, as we can 
realize, if Greece should ever be lost to the 
West, Turkey would be totally surrounded by 
Communist nations or by nations definitely 
within. the Communist sphere of influence, 
(i.e. Syria and Iraq), except for its coast on 
the Medditerranean Sea and its limited 
border with Iran. Under such circumstances, 
its security would surely be jeopardized, and 
its already unstable domestic situation would 
be exploited by the Communists who are 
greatly interested in Turkey because of her 
especially strategic control of the Dardanel- 
les, As a further extension of the “Middle 
Eastern domino theory,” it should be noted, 
that if Turkey ever fell, Iran, which is now a 
definitely pro-Western nation, would be com- 
pletely surrounded by Communist nations 
or satellites—then, little hope would remain 
for the oil wells of Saudi Arbia and the Per- 
sian Gulf states, which are already sur- 
rounded by bellicose Arab states. Perhaps I 
have fandered a bit from the topic, but I 
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wanted to emphasize the extreme gravity of 
the present Middle East situation. 


ENEMIES OF GREECE 


After our examination of the precarious 
situation of the Mediterranean, we can, no 
doubt, easily understand how vital it is to 
have a Greek government which strongly 
supports the North Atlantic Alliance. There- 
fore, when we examine the demands of the 
opponents and enemies of the present Greek 
government, to boycott Greece and to have 
her expelled or suspended from NATO, we, 
the genuine defenders of freedom and de- 
mocracy, should become even more adamant 
in our determination to preserve the present 
stable military Greek regime. Those who are 
responsible in NATO should take adequate 
precautions to prevent the irrational de- 
mands and pressures for Greece's explusion 
from NATO, made by Norway, Denmark, Hol- 
land, and Italy, from ever being imple- 
mented—we need not restate the grave 
consequences of such an action. (N.B., These 
latter four nations should be reminded that 
NATO is primarily a defensive alliance 
directed against the expansion of Commu- 
nism, and is not a supper club or consulta- 
tive assembly along the lines of the Council 
of Europe.) We should be especially suspi- 
cious of the above demands since the origi- 
nators of these irresponsible requests are the 
Greek, left-wing Centre Union leader, Mr. 
Andreas Papandreou, who in his electoral 
campaign of 1966 advocated Greece’s with- 
drawal from NATO, and the Swedish premier 
and personal friend of Mr. Papandreou, Mr. 
Olaf Palme, who has been exercising the dis- 
crete pressure on the four above mentioned 
NATO members, since December, 1969, for 
them to demand Greece's withdrawal from 
NATO—need it be stated, that if the free 
world had to depend on men like Andreas 
Papandreou and Olaf Palme, it might as well 
have signed its epitaph. As for the tuirty-two 
American Congressmen who suggested, that 
Greece be boycotted and even expelled from 
NATO, we are tempted to believe that they 
are at best utopian “liberals” who are unable 
to realize the grave dangers they bring to 
our western security by listening to the ad- 
vice of Mr. Andreas Papandreou whose politi- 
cal views make the above mentioned sena- 
tors seem like arch-conservatives. (N.B., The 
legislation such as that proposed is nothing 
less than a hypocritical way of nullifying the 
spirit and letter of the Truman Doctrine of 
March 12, 1947, which was one of the major 
reasons, at the time, why Greece and Turkey 
did not join most of the other Eastern Euro- 
pean states in the Communist camp.) 

Thus we have briefly examined the im- 
portance of Greece to the North Atlantic 
Alliance, and, concurrently, the views of the 
present regime’s enemies and primary op- 
ponents regarding the same alliance, and can 
therefore conclude that it is of primary im- 
portance to maintain the present regime. 
For, even if it could be peacefully replaced 
by a so-called “democratic” regime led by 
some opposition leader like Andreas Papan- 
dreou, (a very dubious hypothesis for the 
present and near future), such a change 
would be lethal to Greece and to the NATO 
defense of the free world of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

THE CYPRUS QUESTION 


Similarly, the present Greek government 
should be supported because of its moderate 
and responsible attitude on the extremely 
delicate Cyprus question. In other words, 
the colonels believe, as does the president 
of Cyprus, Archbishop Makarios, that a 
Cyprus independent of Greece is the best 
compromise solution to the precarious bal- 
ance of power between the Greek and Tur- 
kish Cypriot communities which was re- 
established in 1967, after Greece and Turkey 
had almost gone to war over Cyprus. Such 
@ moderate and realistic attitude is crucial 
to the precarious stability in the Middle East, 
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since any attempt at “Enosis” or Union with 
Greece is an outright violation of the com- 
promise reached in 1967 between the present 
Greek regime and Turkey, (a compromise 
guaranteeing an independent Cyprus, pro- 
tecting the rights of the Turkish Cypriot mi- 
nority, and establishing a balance of power 
between the Turkish and Greek military on 
the island), and would therefore bring 
Greece and Turkey to war. Certainly the last 
thing we would want—a war between two 
NATO nations in an already explosive Middle 
East. 

Unlike the present Greek regime, however, 
most of the radical left-wing politicians, like 
Andreas Papandreou and others, who aspire 
to replace the present military regime, pre- 
cisely want “Enosis.” Why? The treacherous 
motives behind their support of “Enosis” can 
be clearly determined by examining the 
recent assassination attempt on the life of 
Archbishop Makarios. 

It should be recalled that the Greek Cyp- 
riot ex-Minister of the Interior, the late Mr. 
Georkadzis, is strongly suspected, in the trial 
proceedings presently being conducted in 
Cyprus, of being th: leader of those would- 
be assassins of President Makarios. (Mr. Ge- 
orkadzis was found murdered soon after the 
attempt on Archbishop Makarios’ life.) It 
should also be rememberd that this same 
Mr. Georkadzis was involved in the attempted 
assassination of the Greek Prime Minister 
Papadopoulus by Panagoulis in August, 1968, 
and subsequently resigned from his post as 
Minister of the Interior of Cyprus. We can 
clearly see, therefore, by his involvement in 
the attempted assassination of the Greek 
head of state, that this late Mr. Georkadzis, 
who was known to be a partisan of the 
Forces for Union of Cyprus with Greece, was 
also in association with Greek self-exiled 
politicians who aspire to replace the govern- 
ment. 

So what were these treacherous left-wing 
radicals trying to achieve by attempting to 
assassinate the moderate Cypriot leader 
President Makarios? Obviously, they wanted 
to rid themselves of a moderate president 
and replace him by an extremist leader like 
the late Georkadzis who, by trying to unite 
Cyprus with Greece and also by endangering 
the lives of the Turkish Cypriot minorities, 
would violate the aforementioned compro- 
mise between Turkey and Greece, and would 
thus bring the latter two countries to war. 
And, why should the Cypriot radicals want 
Greece and Turkey at war? So that their un- 
official collaborators, a handful of radical 
left-wing Greek politicians, (le. the ene- 
mies of Greece), would have a better chance 
to overthrow the present Greek regime from 
behind with Cyprus being the main spring- 
board for the attack, while the Greeks would 
be busy fighting the Turks, Such treacherous 
actions remind one very much of the cause 
and effect relationship between World War I 
and the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

Therefore we can only conclude that the 
colonels, because of their realistic, moderate, 
and responsible handling of the delicate and 
dangerous Cyprus question, deserve to be 
supported, and that their irresponsible and 
treacherous enemies deserve to be unmasked, 
so that the world might know who the real 
defenders of a free and democratic Greece 
truly are, 


CONSEQUENCES OF CHANGE 


Thirdly, the present stable government of 
Prime Minister Papadopoulos should be sup- 
ported because of the disastrous con- 
sequences of a change brought about pre- 
maturely in any of the following three ways: 
either by another coup d’état grouping all 
the opponents of the present Greek regime, 
be they left-wing radicals, Communists, 
Royalist utopians, or moderate opportunist 
politicians; or by an election; or by the 
present government’s replacement by a gov- 
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ernment of technocrats, 
figures, 


or non-political 


(1) A coup 

We can draw the realistic consequences of 
a change of government brought about in 
the first manner—t.e., by a coup d’état—by 
examining the statements made by the 
avowed Communist Greek composer and 
Greek ex-Communist deputy, Mr. Mikis 
Theodorakis, recently liberated from Greece 
for “reasons of health.” In his press confer- 
ence in Paris on April 29, 1970, he exposed 
his nine-point plan for resolving the “Greek 
problem.” I shall mention the three points 
most disturbing for those who, like you, 
Senator Thurmond, do not want Greece to 
become another Prague. 

(1) All the major members of the present 
government, a large number of police and 
army Officers, and other collaborators of the 
present regime shall be judged by special 
courts. The implication here is clear—after 
overthrowing the present regime, the left- 
wing radicals, a few bitter and irresponsible 
conservative politicians, and others would 
take their revenge against the nation’s gen- 
uine conservative elements in a kind of Nur- 
emberg Trial. (N.B., It is already an estab- 
lished fact among Greek self-exiled, left-wing 
politicians, that a list of above two-hundred 
military officers, policemen, and members of 
the government has already been compiled 
for a “Nuremberg Trial.’’) 

(2) In referring to the Greek shipowners, 
Aristole Onassis and Stavros Niarchos, Mr. 
Theodorakis said, “One day they will have to 
answer to the people, and they will lose 
everything. Onassis is wrong to amuse him- 
self going to that little island (Skorpios) 
with his wife. I pity those people, yes, I pity 
them.” (International Herald Tribune, April 
30, 1970, p. 2.) 

(3) Mr. Theodorakis also added that the 
successors of the present government would 
re-examine all Greece’s economic and mili- 
tary ties. Obviously these last two statements 
imply a drastic reversal of Greece’s present 
socio-economic system (a Capitalist System). 
So, that at best we would witness a revoca- 
tion of ali foreign industrial contracts, some- 
thing like that which recently took place in 
Peru, accompanied by the nationalization of 
all private enterprises and property, like the 
one which took place in Egypt from 1957- 
1960. 

We should not consider these statements 
of Mr. Theodorakis as representative of only 
his own personal goals for Greece in the 
future. For he does echo the viewpoint of 
Andreas Papandreou, his close friend, George 
Mylonas, and others, as can be clearly seen 
in one statement (among many) made by 
Andreas Papandreou in February, 1967, dur- 
ing his electoral campaign. Here he declared 
that he would refuse to take the traditional 
oath to the monarch, if he should win the 
election, since he considered it something 
to be abolished along with the Greek Con- 
stitution. He also stated that if elected, his 
government would reconsider all of Greece’s 
military alliances and economic ties in order 
to establish a “more independent Greece”— 
an obvious indication of things to come. 

The result of any attempt to implement 
the irrational measures advocated by Mr. 
Theodarakis and his collaborators is obvious. 
An armed confrontation would break out be- 
tween those who succeeded in over throwing 
the present regime and those of the army 
and public sympathetic to the colonels who 
would want to defend their beloved country 
from being ruined by an amalgamation of 
opportunists, left-wing radicals, and Com- 
munists—i.e., we would witness a bloody 
civil war in Greece similar to the one in Viet- 
nam. However, with the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia already in flames, one does 
not need to add more fuel to the fire. 


(2) Elections 


As for the second way to prematurely 
change the present Greek regime—ti.e., by 
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elections—the prospects are no brighter. The 
opponents of the present regime are so bit- 
terly divided, that even in the unlikely 
hypothesis that the present colonels would 
abdicate and allow elections, in which they 
might also present their own party, to take 
place, the inevitable result would be chaos. 
For how can a reflective individual believe 
that a government composed of such an un- 
orthodox alliance of left-wing radicals, Com- 
munists, and a handful of opportunists of 
the liberal right (i.e., a government of Na- 
tional Coalition) could hold one day longer 
than needed to replace the colonels. Obvi- 
ously, if the result of all the bickering were 
not an actual civil war caused by the dis- 
agreement over the fate of the colonels and 
their collaborators, the result would be a 
chaos and a complete disintegration of the 
government authority—t.e., a return to the 
pre-coup situation, and worse. The Commu- 
nists, who are most apt to exploit such situ- 
ations in order to overthrow the “disinte- 
grating Capitalist state,” could very well 
bring about a violent social upheaval from 
within—not a very bright prospect for those 
who are genuinely interested in maintaining 
the real freedom of the Greek people. 


(3) Government of technocrats 


As for the third proposed way of replacing 
the present Greek regime—i.e., by a govern- 
ment of technocrats—anyone who believes 
that such non-political figures as the presi- 
dent of the Bank of Greece, the head of the 
Orthopedic Clinic of the Athens’ Hospital, 
etc., could hold power, is unrealistic, utopian, 
and, to say the least, extremely dangerous. 
We have already mentioned the composition 
of the “alliance” of those who hope to suc- 
ceed the colonels. One cannot believe that 
the Communists and left-wing Centre 
Unionists, who want a complete reversal of 
the present socio-economic system as well as 
a “purge” of the present government and its 
collaborators, and the opportunist politi- 
cians, who want back all their unjust privi- 
leges which were taken from them by the 
colonels, could ever agree with the above 
mentioned government of technocrats, or 
even among themselves, as to the future of 
Greece. Again, the result would be either a 
civil war or complete chaos. 

Therefore, one can only conclude that 
there is no peaceful replacement of the 
colonels possible for the very near future. In 
fact, the surest way to insure Greece as a 
free Western nation is to support the colonels 
who will, in time, return gradually to par- 
liamentary democracy. First, many bitter 
wounds of the past must be healed before a 
peaceful return to a parliamentary regime, 
which all of the government's opponents 
claim as their primary aim, can be achieved. 
It would seem much more realistic to let 
the colonels, who really have the genuine 
well-being of Greece as their guiding prin- 
ciple, decide when this transition can be 
made rather than the colonels’ opponents— 
the Communists, left-wing radicals, and afew 
conservative opportunists—who were the pri- 
mary reason for the present government’s 
seizure of power in the first place; especially 
since, as we have seen in the previous para- 
graphs, these aforementioned opponents defi- 
nitely do not have Greece's well-being as a 
guiding principle. 


MILITARY LEFT-WING ELEMENTS 


A fourth important reason for the present 
Greek military government to be assisted 
economically, militarily, and morally is in 
order to avert, if possible, the very real 
danger of the latent left-wing minority of the 
army overthrowing the present rightest, 
Western oriented leadership. Should Greece’s 
“allies and friends” continue to slander the 
present leadership and extend their boycott 
of the country economically and militarily, 
this aforementioned left-wing minority of 
the army would attempt to seize power, in 
a second revolution, as Nasser did in Egypt 
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in 1954, claiming that there is no reason for 
Greece to support NATO and the Western 
cause if it is always blackmailed and boy- 
cotted by its supposed allies. Therefore, it is 
obvious that those members of the Council 
of Europe in Strasbourg, such as Sweden 
and England, and of the European Economic 
Community (E.E.C.) in Brussels, such as 
Germany and Italy, who plan to abrogate 
their economic contracts with Greece and to 
extend their economic sanctions of the 
colonels’ regime by reestablishing high im- 
portation tariffs on Greek goods, by refusing 
to purchase Greek exports, and by pressuring 
the longshoremen in various ports to refuse 
to load and unload Greek ships, in the hope 
that big businessmen will then press for the 
colonels resignation and that the Greek ship 
owners will stop flying the Greek flag because 
of their loss of money, are completely utopian 
to believe that such a deterioration of the 
Greek economy would result in either the 
resignation or “democratization” of the pres- 
ent regime. 

Certainly, the result of such an economic 
crisis would not be the hoped for “demo- 
cratization,” but rather a second revolution, 
Nasser style, whose leaders would then turn 
their eyes to the East, into the open arms of 
the Russians. (N.B., Because of the irrespon- 
Sible actions of certain members of the 
Council of Europe and the European Eco- 
nomic Community, Greece has already been 
compelled to extend her economic exchanges 
with the countries of the Soviet bloc—a def- 
inite warning sign to these above-mentioned 
free world nations to cease the implementa- 
tion and further extension of these irrational 
measures, aforestated.) Obviously, such a 
grave danger can easily be averted, by guar- 
anteeing the present Greek government that 
at least the United States will remain faithful 
to Greece’s economic, military, and other 
needs. 

GREEK REFORMS 


“And finally, I believe that the present Greek 
government deserves the support of the 
United States and other free world nations 
because of the many measures it has passed 
in favour of those of the population who are 
the most needy. For example, this govern- 
ment has done much to increase the social 
security for the aged, the disabled, and for 
others who are unable to work, It has greatly 
improved the medical facilities for the poor, 
and has made it much easier for them to 
enter public hospitals when in need. The 
present Greek regime has also ostensibly 
decreased taxes for the poorer peasantry. It 
has abolished all tuitions for public educa- 
tion at all levels, including those for the 
university. It has improved the public trans- 
portation system (i.e., buses, trains, and 
trolleys), as well as the system of public 
roads. Also, this regime headed by Prime 
Minister Papandopoulos has constructed 
many special apartment buildings with espe- 
cially good arrangements for factory workers’ 
families. And, in general, this government has 
established a greater equality and justice 
before the law, in the sense that certain 
corrupt practices of some opportunist parlia- 
mentarians, which had accorded them special 
privileges of a personal nature, have been 
abolished. So, now that these special, unjust 
privileges have been abolished, there exists 
much less provocation to those whose social 
position is less fortunate. 

Therefore, to any impartial observer, it is 
clear that the present military government 
has done very much to appease the previous 
grievances of those most disfavoured eco- 
nomically; so much so, that the colonels 
have a particular backing among the peasan- 
try and the lower middle and middle classes. 
Naturally, more can always be done, but 
considering that they have been in power 
only three years, one can conclude that they 
have made a good start. (A good index by 
which to judge the above assertions, is 
Greece's per capita income: four hundred 
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400) in 1965; eight hundred dollars 
ey tn 3000 ). These aforementioned meas- 
ures can be considered as an especially laud- 
able achievement, since Greece is a relatively 
backward country industrially when com- 
pared with the Western European democra- 
cies and the United States, and is especially 

r in natural resources, 

After examining the various valid and im- 
portant reasons given above which have at- 
tempted to justify both the present Greek 
government's access to power as well as its 
maintenance in power, any impartial ob- 
server would seemingly conclude that the 
present regime is & definite asset to both the 
cause of a free Greece, as well as to the 
cause of the free world in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. One might, then, very well won- 
der why this present Greek government of 
Prime Minister Papadopoulos is 80 disliked, 
as it evidently is, since almost any article one 
would read on Greece today is definitely prej- 
udiced against the colonels. 


MORAL IDEALS OF COLONELS 


Jonels and their regime are always 
akan by those who consider themselves 
the mouthpiece of the “free world public 
opinion,” because they (the colonels) grant 
prime importance to three ideals or beliefs 
which in our Western world of today have 
become almost taboo. Firstly, they believe in 
the idea] of a Western traditional morality; 
they believe that everyone, and especially 
the young, should have a respect for his fam- 
ily, for his church, for his elders (a respect 
for the wisdom which comes from experi- 
ence), and for the laws and traditions of his 
country, symbolized in the nation’s flag. 

A superficial glance of the situation pre- 
vailing in the universities of most of Western 
Europe and the United States, will confirm 
that the aforementioned ideas have been 
discarded—the student's attitude toward 
free love nullifies any ideal of respect for the 
family; their consideration of the church as, 
at best, a crutch for the weak, dismisses the 


possibility of traditional religion ever com- 


manding any respect; the students’ belief 
that say Boe over thirty is irrelevant and 
only worthy of the grave, of course, makes 
any respect for the above-mentioned wisdom 
which comes from experience and age im- 

ible; the students’ frequent desecration 
of their own flag and their violent demon- 
strations against a large number of their 
government’s policies, clearly show that any 
respect for the country’s fiag and all it repre- 
sents has also completely been lost. Consider- 
ing that the consequences resulting from the 
complete renunciation of the fundamental 
foundations of our Western Ciyilization—1.e. 
a renunciation of our Western traditional 
morality and values—are so disastrous, one 
should be thankful for the colonels’ noble 
attempt to maintain our Western morality, 
culture, and civilization. For how could a 
sane individual wish that a country be over- 
run by the Hippies, Yippies, the S.DS. 
‘Weathermen, and their like, who move freely 
in our Western “democracies,” despite the 
fact that they violate many of the country's 
laws daily—these latter individuals have “rid” 
themselves of the “corrupt” ideals and cul- 
ture of our Western Civilization, and have 
consequently lost any reason to be; they 
now have no respect for anyone, not even 
themselves; they are nihilists and cynics, 
who must escape from the vacuum of un- 
certainty and desperateness they have cre- 
ated either through drugs, and/or ultimate- 
ly, through suicide; they are precisely the 
products of the childhood education adyo- 
cated by Dr. Benjamin Spock, as well as 
the practitioners of the ideas preached in 
the universities by such men as Dr. Herbert 
Marcuse and Mr. Timothy Leary, Respect is 
fundamental to human dignity! We should 
therefore praise the colonels for attempting 
to keep Greece a country of responsible, hu- 
man beings, rather than allowing it to be 
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overrun by a bunch of desperately bestial 
anarchists. 
FREEDOM 

The second traditional ideal the colonels 
try to practice while ruling the country is 
the ideal of freedom, expressed by the great 
nineteenth century English, political phi- 
losopher, John Stuart Mill, in his work On 
Liberty—the ideal stating that everyone is 
free to do whatsoever he desires, as long 
as he does not infringe on the rights of 
others. Of course, those who consider them- 
selves the mouthpiece of “the free world 
public opinion” (the critics of Greece), 
might very well agree with the above defini- 
tion of freedom in theory, but definitely not 
in practice, since they criticize the present 
Greek government and many other conserva- 
tive governments who implement the above 
definition. What then differentiates the 
colonels’ interpretation of this definition 
from that of “those who represent free world 
public opinion”? 

The Greek colonels still believe that free- 
dom is a luxury and privilege worthy only 
of those who respect it and accept the re- 
sponsibilities concurrent with this right of 
freedom, They believe that both the law- 
breaker and the lawabiding citizen should 
have their respective rights protected, but 
they do not believe that, in the name of 
some vague, humanitarian and utopian ideal 
the lawbreaker should be left free—the result 
being, of course, that the lawbreaker would 
continue to harass the lawabiding citizen. 
For, if the lawbreaker would not be punished 
in some manner, there would be no reason 
for any citizen to abide by the law, or for 
law to exist—i.e., to use a Hobbesian term, 
we would return to a “state of nature,” 
since the first prerequisite of a civilized so- 
ciety is enforceable law. 

Seemingly, though, the native countries of 
“those who consider themselves the mouth- 
piece of free world public opinion,” do not 
share such a conception of a responsible 
freedom. In fact, by examining the present 
terror exercised by a vociferous minority 
over the majority in most of Western Europe 
and the United States, it would seem that 
we have, unfortunately, returned to a partial 
“state of nature.” For example, in the uni- 
versities, a minority of violent anarchists 
and left-wing radicals, interested only in 
overthrowing the present, allegedly corrupt, 
“Establishment,” often prevent the majority 
of students, who have gone to the university 
to learn, from pursuing their studies by 
either destroying the buildings, or by hold- 
ing violent demonstrations which make 
studying impossible to say the least. Three 
good examples of the above tactics can be 
seen at the Nanterre University in France, 
Tokyo University in Japan, and San Fran- 
cisco State College in the United States. 

In Greece, if such a violent minority re- 
fused to respect the rights of the majority of 
students this violent minority, which is not 
interested in studying, anyway, would be 
expelled. Another glimpse at the “ideal free- 
dom” existing in many western democracies 
can be seen by examining the reaction to the 
American movie, The Green Berets, one of 
the only objective representations of the 
Vietnam war, in the countries Italy, Ger- 
many, Denmark, and Holland. In these coun- 
tries the projection of the movie had to stop 
after the second of the normal seven days of 
playing, because of the “public indigna- 
tion”—i.e., a left-wing and radical minority 
forced the authorities to shut down the 
cinemas, by violently demonstrating in front 
of the movie theatre, and by harassing the 
public who wanted to see the movie. 

One might very well wonder though, after 
considering the above, what peoples enjoy 
the most freedom to act as they want. Are 
those who live in the countries of “those who 
represent the free world public opinion” or 
those who live in Greece, and other countries 
with strict conservative governments, where 
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the traditional and responsible definition of 
freedom is practically applied, really more 
free? For as we all know, unlimited freedom 
turns into anarchy which is, in itself, a nega- 
tion of freedom. 


ANTICOMMUNISM 


The third reason why the colonels are so 
disliked by “those who claim to represent the 
free world public opinion” is due to their 
strong anti-Communist attitude. These colo~ 
nels, who, unlike the self-appointed “de- 
fenders of freedom (the critics of Greece), 
have had a first hand knowledge of Commu- 
nism during the bloody Greek civil war (1946—- 
1949), cannot believe that the expansionist 
and subversive aims of international Com- 
munism have moderated since the Stalinist 
days. Yes, perhaps, one might concede that 
the fate of the average citizen of a Com- 
munist state is better today than twenty 
years ago, but one needs only look around the 
world—Vietnam and Southeast Asia, in gen- 
eral, the Middle East, Africa, Latin America, 
and even the countries of Western Europe— 
to understand that world Communism's ex- 
pansionist aims still exist. 

And, a quick look at Hungary in 1956, 
Berlin in 1961 (the Berlin Wall), and, most 
recently, Czechoslovakia in August, 1968 
(where numerous purges are now being con- 
ducted against the collaborators of Mr. Dub- 
cek during the so-called “Prague Spring’’), 
as well as in the “asylums” and camps with- 
in Russia, where such dissidents as General 
Grigorienko and others have been sent for 
having criticized some of the present ad- 
ministration’s measures, will convince any 
impartial observer that the U.S.S.R. has not 
altered its views regarding the administra- 
tion of its satellites, or of Russia itself. 
However, the self-appointed “defenders of 
freedom” choose to remain blind to these 
above facts, and believe that any nation 
which takes a strong anti-Communist stand 
and which strongly supports NATO as being 
one of the sole guarantors of a truly free 
world is a paranoic country which has been 
unable to realize that the “cold” war is a 
remnant of the past, since the U.S.S.R. has 
no expansionist ambitions and is a most 
“tolerant and democratic” regime. One might 
very well wonder who has the more accu- 
rate conception of the realities of the in- 
ternational situation—such anti-Communist 
regimes like that of Mr. Papadopoulos, or the 
self-appointed “defenders of freedom” who 
are the critics of Greece? 


WHO ARE THE CRITICS? 


Now, after examining the three main rea- 
sons why the present Greek regime is so 
disliked by “those who claim to represent the 
majority of the free world public opinion” 
(who are, simultaneously, those self-ap- 
pointed “defenders of freedom”), one might 
wonder who these outspoken critics of Greece 
really are. One might begin by saying that 
those individuals of the free world who 
would agree with the ideas and actions of 
such Americans as Abbie Hoffman, Bobby 
Seale, Dave Dellinger, Charles Manson, H. 
Rap Brown, Timothy Leary, Herbert Mar- 
cute, and Dr. Benjamin Spock, and their like, 
would constitute the first grouping of 
Greece’s enemies. And, more particularly, 
those individual politicians of the free world 
who would agree with the viewpoints of lib- 
eral American senators would constitute the 
second grouping of Greece’s critics. And, in 
international policy, these same senators are 
violently opposed to the Vietnam War, but 
strongly support the massive withdrawal of 
all American bases in Europe and Asia as 
well as an extensive reduction of nuclear 
armaments and military power, in general, 
without any guarantees that the other side 
(the U.S.S.R.) would reciprocate.) 

As for Greece’s most outspoken individ- 
ual enemies, one might mention such per- 
sonalities as Melina Mercouri, Jules Dassin, 
Olaf Palme, Andreas Papandreou, and Mikis 
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Theodorakis all of whom are known for their, 
to say the least, radically left-wing ideas. 
It should also be noted that Melina Mer- 
court's father was a former Communist dep- 
uty in the Greek Parliament. Jules Dassin was 
temporarily expelled from the United States 
by the McCarthy committee in the early 
1950’s. As for Olaf Palme, the Prime Minister 
of Sweden, everyone should be aware of his 
strong support of the North Vietnamese 
cause, shown by the large amount of eco- 
nomic aid given to North Vietnam by his 
government, as well as by his own partici- 
pation in a demonstration, two years ago, 
where he marched in the streets with Viet 
Cong sympathizers and American deserters, 
holding a Viet Cong flag and chanting slo- 
gans. Regarding Andreas Papandreou, much 
has already been said from which any im- 
partial observer can only deduce, that he 
is the primary cause of Greece’s present 
problems. One should add, though, that on 
May 3, 1970, in a public statement echoed 
by the French radio station, he officially 
endorsed the nine point plan (already men- 
tioned in this paper) for the resolution of the 
“Greek problem” advocated by the ex-Greek 
Communist deputy and Greek composer, 
Mikis Theodorakis, and accepted to head the 
Greek forces of armed resistance which 
would free Greece from the present regime, 
“punish” many members and collaborators of 
the present government, and reconsider all 
economic ties and military alliances, in or- 
der to establish a free and independent 
Greece—the implications of the above meas- 
ures have already been examined. (It should 
be noted here that he has already accepted 
to fully collaborate with another former 
Greek ex-Communist deputy, the self-exiled 
Mr. Brillakis.) One needs only point out 
in order to more fully understand the char- 
acter of this individual and the identical 
character of his closest friends, that Andreas 
Papandreou, although officially residing in 
Canada where he is a university professor, 
has a “second home” in Stockholm, Sweden, 
where he goes bi-monthly to visit his per- 
sonal friend, Olaf Palme who is the instigator, 
as we have mentioned, of many of the meas- 
ures against Greece proposed by the Coun- 
cil of Europe, the European Economic Com- 
munity and NATO. 

As for Mikis Theodorakis, another close 
friend of Andreas Papandreou, little more 
meeds to be said. He is a well known and 
avowed Communist, and, unlike Andreas 
Papandreou, makes no secret of that or of 
his goal of making Greece a Communist state 
(as can be clearly seen in the aforemen- 
tioned nine point plan), One should only 
add, that he was the founder of the extreme 
left-wing youth movement known as “Lam- 
brakidis” which could be compared with the 
“Weatherman” faction of the American Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Society (S.D.S.)— 
the difference being that the “Lambrakidis” 
were more violent and dangerous in the pre- 
coup period than the “Weathermen” have 
yet shown themselves to be. 


THE KING 


There is one more individual personality 
who is an opponent of Greece and deserves 
a special paragraph—the present, self-exiled 
King of Greece, King Constantine II. By most 
impartial observers’ standards, the present 
King of Greece is a naive and innocent in- 
dividual with no higher education, who has 
a small knowledge, if any, of politics, eco- 
nomics, or anything else, since he is primarily 
a playboy and amateur of various types of 
sports. However, this naive and moderate op- 
ponent of the present Greek regime can con- 
stitute a great danger, should he ever return 
to Greece, because, at present, he is under 
the influence of many opportunities, 
leftists, and other irresponsible elements 
who aspire to use him as a “Trojan Horse” in 
order to return to Greece, and then, ob- 
viously, dispose of him. This above statement 
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is reinforced by examining the group of 
staunch “Royalists” today—a great number 
of people who now proclaim to be for the 
return of the monarch, were in the pre-coup 
days, either fanatically against him, or just 
against him. 

A handful of moderate conservative op- 
portunist Greek politicians comprise another 
grouping of Greece’s enemies. These politi- 
cians, as we have already mentioned, lost 
the unjust personal privileges associated with 
their parliamentary functions; such as the 
payment of taxes ridiculously low in propor- 
tion to their income, as well as no payment 
of telecommunication or postage fees, and 
are consequently bitter, since they can see 
no farther than their own pockets. (It should 
be noted that these embittered politicians 
are very short-sighted. Yes, they agree with 
the so called “United Opposition”, with 
Andreas Papandreou and Mikis Theodorakis 
that the present regime should be over- 
thrown, but they can far from agree with the 
opposition members on what comes after—an 
observation made by a Scandinavian jour- 
nalist, who noted that yes, the “United Op- 
position” during a meeting agreed that the 
present regime should be replaced, but that 
the different factions at the conference al- 
most came to hands during the discussion of 
what would follow. One shudders at the 
thought of what would result in reality, 
when in conference the opposition members 
almost fight, hand to hand.) 


INTERNATIONAL OPPONENTS 


Another grouping of Greece’s critics would 
include many nations of Western Europe. 
The most outspoken of these, and the lead- 
er of the “crusade” against Greece is Swe- 
den—need we make any comments on this 
latter country? Suffice it to mention its posi- 
tion on North Vietmam and American de- 
serters as well as the reception it gave the 
new American Ambassador to Sweden, H. E. 
Mr. Jerome Holland—a reception character- 
ized by the throwing of stones, rotten eggs, 
and bottles and by the charting of such 
slogans as “dirty Nigger go home”—in order 
to appreciate the character of this nation, 
headed by Prime Minister Olaf Palme, who 
demonstrated two years ago in favour of the 
Viet Cong, Denmark and Norway, whose 
fanaticism toward their NATO obligations is, 
at best, lukewarm and condescending, at 
least om the practical level, are also out- 
spoken critics of Greece. Small wonder they 
are so, since, because of their economic and 
other interests with Sweden, they are sensi- 
tive to pressures from this friend and fellow 
Scandinavian. Italy, also, is an outspoken 
enemy of the present Greek regime, but 
how can one expect a left-wing government, 
which is hardly in any position to resist the 
terrific pressure of Communists and left- 
wing radical elements which continue to 
prove their strength in a chaotic series of 
strikes, bombings, and violent demonstra- 
tions (one of which left sixteen dead last 
December, and yet not the slightest effort to 
arrest the culprits has been made), to ever 
support a regime where the respect for law, 
order, and morality is the order of the day? 
The governments of Germany and England 
are also critics of the present Greek regime, 
but milder ones since, in the case of Ger- 
many, the government of Mr. Willy Brandt 
enjoys a hairbreadth majority in parliament, 
and therefore must compromise between the 
demands of his left-wing clientele and of 
his more conservative supporters, in order to 
hold this slim majority. (It should be noted 
that in private circles, it is known that Mr. 
Kurt Kiessinger, the German Christian 
Democratic leader and his close ally, the 
Christian Socialist leader, Mr. Franz Joseph 
Strauss, are definitely not opponents of the 
present Greek government), and, in the case 
of England, the Wilson government, particu- 
larly in an election atmosphere where the 
odds are seemingly against the Labor Party, 
at present anyway, must try to appease 
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extreme left-wing constituency, which in- 
cludes such people as the Labour M.P. Mi- 
chael Foot, in order to win votes. It is unfor- 
tunate, though, that these latter two coun- 
tries would use whatever power of sanction 
against Greece, possessed by such organiza= 
tions as the Council of Europe, the European 
Economic Community and others of which 
they may be members, in order to fulfill 
selfish, internal, political interests. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE 


And, as for the Council of Europe, a con- 
sultative assembly of nations, which acts as 
the mouthpiece for the criticism directed 
against the present Greek regime by the six 
above mentioned nations, a few remarks 
should be made about the report its Human 
Rights Commission published on Greece, 
(The Council of Europe had eighteen mem- 
ber nations, until Greece was forced to resign 
from it in December, 1969.) It is not within 
the scope of this paper to consider in detail 
this report of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, but some comments on the sponsors of 
this report as well as on those who helped 
the Commission compile this basically slan- 
derous report on the Greek regime should be 
borne in mind, as one examines this report 
published by the Human Rights Commission 
of the Council of Europe. 

Firstly, the Greek politicians, such as An- 
dreas Papandreou, and others, who greatly 
assisted the Commission in its compilation 
of the report, by supplying it with witnesses 
who were to testify as to whether “torture is 
an accepted administrative practice of the 
Greek government,” and as to whether there 
existed in the days and months immediately 
preceding the coup of April 21, 1967, a sit- 
uation grave enough to justify the present 
regime’s seizure of power, are precisely those 
individuals who were, for the most part, the 
cause of Greece's pre-coup problems. So, how 
can one believe that such people could ever 
contribute to the presentation of an objec- 
tive report on the present Greek regime? 

Secondly, the handful of moderately con- 
servative opportunist politicians, already dis- 
cussed, who testified before the Commission 
that there was no Communist threat existing 
in Greece before the present military govern- 
ment took power on April 21, 1967, are pre- 
cisely those who published public statements 
in the papers during the chaotic months im- 
mediately preceding the coup stating the 
opposite—i.e., that Greece had entered its 
most dangerous period in its post World War 
II history, since it was so threatened by an 
immediate Communist takeover. But, of 
course, both statements cannot be true 
simultaneously. 

Thirdly, one should consider the character 
of those appointed by the Council of Europe 
to examine all the evidence obtained through 
testimony or through reports. For example, 
the jurists and lawyers, appointed by the 
Council of Europe to consider the voluminous 
amount of documented evidence (for ex- 
ample, newspaper excerpts) compiled by the 
Greek regime justifying the coup and show- 
ing that a real Communist threat existed, 
labelled this evidence as positive, but in- 
sufficient to warrant the military takeover. 
Of course, one should not be surprised by 
their verdict, since these men share the phi- 
losophy of law and justice of such American 
jurists as William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court. 

Fourthly, the people who testified as to 
whether “torture is an accepted administra- 
tive practice of the present Greek regime” 
are precisely those who are the most likely 
to narrate the most extraordinary and false 
stories of torture and mishandling of prison- 
ers. For, since the Commission to whom they 
confess their “tortures” is composed of in- 
dividuals who are already avowed enemies 
of Greece, they have good reason to believe 
that such slanderous reports would con- 
stitute a handicap for the Greek government 
and an asset for their partisans, the regime’s 
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opponents. Should such a Commission con- 
stitute the impartial jury for this “trial”? 
“TORTURE” DECLARATIONS 

And, finally, another observation about the 
ambiguous circumstances under which these 
“torture” declarations were made should be 
cited. I shall give one of many examples 
which illustrates this ambiguous character 
of the investigatory proceedings of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission of the Council of 
Europe, during the compilation of its current 
report on Greece. 

In the winter of 1968-1969, a political 
detainee in Greece, Mr. Pandelis Marketakis, 
who, according to the Council of Europe, had 
been “tortured” by the Greek authorities, 
was sent to Strasbourg by the Greek gov- 
ernment to testify that he had not been 
tortured. The night prior to his testimony 
before the Commission, he suddenly disap- 
peared. He reappeared the next day, accom- 
panied by Andreas Papandreou and some 
Scandinavian delegates, and proceeded to 
testify at Strasbourg that he had been tor- 
tured. He then went to either Sweden or 
Norway, where he was granted political 
asylum and a job to support himself. A 
week later, Marketakis appeared at the Greek 
embassy there, and demanded protection. 
He declared, to the embassy officials, that as 
he was circulating in his hotel, the night 
prior to his testimony, he was approached by 
an armed man who threatened to kill him 
if he did not follow. He, Marketakis, was 
then taken to Mr. Andreas Papandreou, who, 
in the company of a Scandinavian represent- 
ative, offered him a given sum of money 
and political asylum either in Norway or 
Sweden, if he agreed to testify against 
Greece, by saying he had been “tortured.” 
Moreover, they threatened to kill him, 
should he refuse to accept—at least this is 
the story Marketakis related to the Greek 
embassy in that Scandinavian country. 
After a few days, Mr, Marketakis again testi- 
fied at Strasbourg, stating that he had not 
been tortured, and that what he had orig- 
inally said was false. He then returned to 
Greece. 

As one can clearly realize, the least to be 
deduced from the above observations, is that 
the investigations conducted by the Commis- 
sion and its final conclusions, as stated in 
its report on Greece, are not as reliable as 
some of the sponsors of this report, pub- 
lished by the Human Rights Commission of 
the Council of Europe, would like the free 
world public to believe. But, how can one 
ever expect a report, sponsored by those 
nations and individuals, already discussed, 
who are the most outspoken critics of the 
present Greek government, ever to be im- 
partial and reliable? 

As a footnote to the comments made on 
this report of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, it should be added that, allegedly be- 
cause of the conclusions drawn by the Com- 
mission about the present Greek regime, a 
number of the members of the Council of 
Europe, for example, Italy, England, and 
Sweden, have openly said that they have 
“scruples” about preserving a number of their 
principal economic ties and agreements with 
Greece, because of the “repressive” nature of 
its government. However, a few weeks ago 
England and Italy signed separate trade 
agreements with Bulgaria; we have already 
spoken of Sweden’s extensive economic aid to 
North Vietnam as well as its trade agreements 
with other such countries. Is it, then, plausi- 
ble, to an impartial observer, to believe that 
these latter countries are only guided by their 
preoccupation with preserving “a clean and 
moral political conscience” in all their rela- 
tions with the countries of the world? 

LEFT-WING MEDIA 

The final “enemy” of Greece I shall con- 
sider in this paper, and the one which acts 
as the main mouthpiece for all the enemies 
of Greece described above, is the free world’s 
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left-wing mass media (television, radio, mag= 
azines and newspapers), which considers it- 
self as the spokesman for the “majority of 
free world public opinion.” To begin with, 
what is the nature of this “enemy” of the 
present Greek regime? As we all know, the 
majority of the Western world’s public news 
media has, to say the least, a left-wing, liberal 
orientation. Owing to this particular orienta- 
tion, the mass media is quite capable of 
presenting any false rumours and inadequate 
truths or facts as the only existing reality. 
And since it chooses to obtain its informa- 
tion from only those sources which agree with 
its viewpoints on the world situation, its news 
is very one-sided. Of course, the reports given 
on events and situations by such a media are, 
to say the least, slanted and far from 
accurate. 

In order to justify the above allegation, I 
shall consider the observations made by the 
reflective, well-informed individual, as he 
daily reads and listens to the news. This 
daily reader of newspapers and magazines 
should observe that he always comes to read 
about the abominable torture, brutality, in- 
justice, and general maltreatment of the citi- 
zens of certain nations which, ironically 
enough, are, to a large extent, identical in 
character—they are all strong opponents of 
international Communism, and they are all 
ruled by a more or less traditionally strict, 
conservative government, Obviously then, 
these “repressive and tyrannical” govern- 
ments of the countries, described above, be- 
long to the non-Communist camp. Greece 
happens to be one such country which finds 
itself on the Western press’s “black list.” 
Other such “blacklisted” countries include 
Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Guatemala, the Re- 
public of South Africa, and others, Concur- 
rently, the above-mentioned daily reader of 
newspapers and magazines should notice that 
he reads next to nothing about the most 
abominable atrocities committed by the 
Communist nations, whether they be the 
horrible tortures conducted in the Russian 
concentration camps and “psychiatric wards,” 
the purges conducted in the satellites (the 
latest purge being the one which has been 
taking place in Czechoslovakia since the in- 
vasion of August, 1968, and up to the present 
day), the massacres carried out by the North 
Vietnamese, or the daily persecutions of the 
masses carried out by the Communist Chi- 
nese, This same reader should recall that the 
all too well-known atrocities of the Nazis 
during the war have been covered in detail, 
since the end of World War II, and have 
furnished the subject for numerous movies, 
documentaries, and books. However, this 
same reader of the daily papers, throughout 
the years, would have great difficulty in re- 
membering that the same interest was (and 
is) given to the mass purges of Stalin (1934— 
1937), to the bloody Hungarian invasion of 
1956, to the construction of the Berlin Wall 
in 1961, or finally, to the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia in August, 1968. Obviously the im- 
partial observer, who carefully takes note 
of the above, to say the least, irregularities 
of Western reporters and editorialists, must 
have great doubts regarding the reliability 
of the information given by this western pub- 
lic news media. 

Small wonder, then, considering this par- 
ticular orientation of the Western public 
mass media, that the normal individual, who 
knows nothing about the situation in 
Greece, would tend to be, to say the least, 
against the present Greek regime. For, how 
can one expect an individual to hold any- 
thing but a negative view of the Greek 
regime, when one considers the personali- 
ties, the various newspapers, magazines, and 
television and radio stations choose to con- 
sult, in order to “inform” the public of the 
Greek situation? First and foremost, the 
Western mass media chooses to consult Mr. 
Andreas Papandreou on his views of the 
present Greek regime; he appears at least 
twice a month on many radio and television 
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programs throughout Western Europe and 
the United States. Secondly, it chooses to ask 
Mr. Mikis Theodorakis, who was allowed to 
leave Greece hardly two weeks ago, for his 
opinions of the government of Prime Min- 
ister Papadopoulos. In fact, since his re- 
lease from Greece, he has already been inter- 
viewed four times on the French radio and 
two times on the B.B.C. (the British Broad- 
casting Corporation). Thirdly, it chooses to 
read on the radio or publish in newspapers 
and/or magazines excerpts from only those 
books published which slander the present 
regime. (For example: one written by the 
left-wing economist of Columbia University 
and colleague of Mr. Andreas Papandreou, 
Mr. Stephen Rousseas; or, the one by Andreas 
Papandreou, published this spring; or the 
one written by the wife of Andreas Papan- 
dreou entitled Nightmare in Athens). And, if 
any article is written, or public statement 
made in favor of the present regime, it, the 
Western public mass media, chooses to ignore 
such expressions of a viewpoint opposite to 
its own. 

An exemplary case, to show the extreme 
prejudice of this Western news media, is 
the letter written by the widow of the late 
George Papandreou, former Prime Minister 
of Greece and father of Andreas Papandreou, 
to Mr. George Papadopoulos, Prime Minister 
of the present Greek government. (During 
the funeral ceremonies of the late George 
Papandreou, a number of minor incidents 
occurred in Athens. It was to express her 
indignation for these incidents, as well as 
her support for the present Greek govern- 
ment, that Mrs. Kyveli George Papandreou 
wrote the aforementioned letter to Mr. Papa- 
dopoulos). I shall give a few excerpts from 
this letter, which was published by the 
Athens daily newspaper, Eleftheros Kosmos 
in its edition of November 23, 1968. 

“Mr. President, you will permit me on this 
occasion to express the feelings of a Greek 
woman who has closely, and with great in- 
terest followed the political life of her coun- 
try for many years. I feel the need to confirm 
to you my moral support, since I believe that 
the Revolution of the 21st April, 1967 saved 
Greece from a Communist dictatorship. And 
because I am a mother and a grandmother 
and a great-grandmother, I want my chil- 
dren, my grandchildren and my great- 
grandchildren to enjoy a healthy and free life 
and not to be the victims of a Communist 
dictatorship. Those who love and revere our 
country (Greece) will always support you. 
May God bless your beneficial work and spare 
you from all dangers. In conclusion, I can 
only wish that you remain perseverent in 
your salutary task for many years to come, 
so that Greece remains a country of hon- 
ourable and prosperous people.” (Signed, 
Kyveli George Papandreou) 

Naturally, the Western public news media 
breathed not one word of this important let- 
ter—important for those impartial observers 
of the Greek situation who want a balanced 
picture of the present situation there. 

Obviously, then, after having considered 
the orientation of the Western mass media, 
as well as having examined the many irregu- 
larities in its reporting of events, one can 
easily determine the real identity of the 
“majority of free world public opinion” 
which this mass media claims to echo. This 
so-called “majority of free world public 
opinion” is nothing more than the vociferous 
and irresponsible minority of the world’s 
left-wing liberals and radicals whose opin- 
ions, statements, and actions are shrewdly 
magnified and idealized by the Western pub- 
lic mass media, in such a manner that these 
actions and statements of the vociferous 
minority of the free world seem to represent 
the whole truth, which is, furthermore, ac- 
cepted by the majority of the free world. Yes, 
this minority has the loudest voice, defi- 
nitely, but it does not represent the opin- 
ion of the majority of the free world’s 
citizens, thankfully. Therefore, one can now 
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realize that those who claim to represent the 
“majority of the free world’s public opinion” 
on Greece, are none other than those indi- 
viduals and nations, already mentioned, who 
are the “enemies” of Greece. 


THE SLANDERS 


Now that we have described Greece’s main 
enemies and determined the true identity 
of “those who represent the majority of the 
free world’s public opinion,” we should con- 
sider the various, slanderous remarks these 
enemies constantly pronounce in the mass 
media. 

(1) Torture 


Firstly, we should consider their allega- 
tion that “torture,” and they take great de- 
light in describing in minute detail these 
“tortures,” is an “accepted administrative 
practice of the present Greek government.” 
To begin with, it should be noted that not 
one single citizen has been executed since 
the military takeover on April 21, 1967, not 
even the would-be assassin of Prime Minister 
Papadopoulos in August, 1968, Alexander 
Panagoulis, who was caught red-handed. To 
this fact, even the enemies of Greece have 
to agree. It should be also pointed out that 
in Greece, presently, there are one-thousand 
political prisoners, out of a total popula- 
tion of over nine million, who have been of- 
ficially acknowledged by the International 
Red Cross, Of these one-thousand prisoners 
the majority are men and women, condemned 
as dangerous Communists by the civil and 
military tribunals, during and after the 
Greek civil war (1946-1949), because of their 
participation in the bloody massacres of 
unarmed civilians. Obviously, then, the ma- 
jority of these one-thousand prisoners has 
been under detention since 1949—i.e., for 
eighteen years, prior to the military coup of 
April 21, 1967. In actuality, therefore, the 
present regime has fewer than one-thousand 
political prisoners. In fact, the present re- 
gime’s political prisoners consist of a num- 
ber of dangerous anarchists and left-wing 
radical politicians, in addition to about 
forty ex-army officers, who have proven them- 
selves dangerous to the security of the na- 
tion. Moreover, most of these latter pris- 
oners are not really in prison, but are rath- 
er under house arrest—i.e., they are either 
allowed to live in their own homes, while 
being restricted in their normal activities; 
or they are sent to an island, where they are 
given a house of their own, funds sufficient 
to live on, and a limited amount of recrea- 
tion. Yes, these latter prisoners are restricted, 
but definitely not in the manner described 
by the “enemies” of Greece. 

In fact, one might very well question the 
validity of all the “horror stories” narrated 
by the enemies of Greece, to the free world. 
The International Red Cross evidently does 
not agree with the “enemies” of Greece 
about the fate of these one-thousand peo- 
ple, since the report issued by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross Committee, that visited 
Greece’s prisons and other types of deten- 
tion areas, was more than favorable (I have 
included a pamphlet, published by the In- 
ternational Red Cross and the British Inter- 
parliamentary Committees after visiting the 
Greek prisons, which refutes all allegations 
of torture and mistreatment of prisoners. 
There is another similar pamphlet, pub- 
lished in the fall of 1969 by the International 
Red Cross, but, unfortunately, I do not have 
a copy. And, seemingly, the present govern- 
ment has no “tortures” and other “repres- 
sive measures” to hide from the world, as 
the enemies of Greece lead us to believe, 
since it allows the free inspection of all 
prisons—have we ever heard that such per- 
mission was granted to the International 
Red Cross by Communist nations? However, 
the Western public news media and the 
“enemies” of Greece choose to ignore such 
reports, and prefer to continue narrating the 
most extraordinary and incredible “histories 
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of torture.” One might wonder, though, how 
many of these political prisoners manage to 
“escape” to Western Europe, if they are really 
chained and tortured, as described by 
Greece’s “enemies”—can one conceive of 
these men so easily escaping from a Russian 
detention camp or political exile? Yes, one 
really begins to doubt the truth of these 
“horrible tales of torture,” when one remem- 
bers that four well-known political prisoners 
ed to escape from their “indescribably 
hellish existence,” three successfully. 

The three political detainees I am referring 
to, who successfully “escaped,” are: Mr. Con- 
stantine Mitsotakis, ex-Centre Union Parlia- 
mentarian, who was under house arrest; Mr. 
George Mylonas, an ex-left-wing, Centre 
Union Parliamentarian, who was also under 
house arrest, managed to “escape”’ to Europe 
in 1969, and now circulates in Switzerland 
and Washington, D.C., lobbying against and 
slandering the present Greek government; 
and Mr. Pericles Korovessis, a well-known 
leftist radical, who has almost made it a pro- 
fession to write slanderous articles against 
Greece, in magazines and newspapers 
throughout Western Europe and the United 
States, which bear no resemblance to reality. 
The other political prisoner I am speaking of 
is Mr. Alexander Panagoulis, the would-be 
assassin of Prime Minister Papadopoulos in 
August, 1968, who was caught red-handed 
and was wanted for desertion from the armed 
forces and for other felonies and misdemean- 
ors, who escaped, a year ago, from his cell, 
but was recaptured after four days. One 
wonders how he ever managed to escape, 
since, barely a week prior to his escape, the 
Western news media published an article 
stating that Mr. Panagoulis was inhumanly 
chained to a pole within his cell, and was 
brutally tortured daily, so that he could 
hardly walk or move. Could he really have 
escaped if so chained and tortured? As a 
footnote to these adventures, we should re- 
call that, just recently, the police said that 
Panagoulis attempted to commit suicide in 
his cell, According to the “critics” of Greece, 
however, this attempted suicide is nothing 
but a story, manufactured by the police, to 
justify killing him by torture. Yes, just one 
more example, among many, of their mali- 
cious distortion of facts. 


(2) Political Prisoners 


Secondly, the “enemies” of Greece tell us 
that the Greek government is deaf to all 
pleas, by the “free world public opinion,” 
that clemency be shown its political prison- 
ers. Is this accusation true?—Seemingly not. 
The Greek government agreed to free, for 
“reasons of health,” Mr. Andreas Papandreou 
himself, and allowed him, his wife, and fam- 
ily to leave Greece. In return, Mr. Andreas 
Papandreou promised to return to his aca- 
demic career as a university professor, and to 
abstain from slandering Greece and indulg- 
ing in seditious activities. Did he keep his 
promise?—Certainly not. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Mikis Theodorakis 
was also liberated and allowed to leave 
Greece, for “reasons of health,” if he prom- 
ised, and he did, to abstain, likewise, from 
slandering Greece and indulging in seditious 
activities. Indeed, hardly one week after 
liberation, he publicly called for the or- 
ganization of a “people’s struggle” against 
the present Greek government. At this point, 
one begins to wonder who is really of good 
will, the Greek government or the “enemies” 
of Greece? Obviously, Mr. Andreas Papan- 
dreou and Mr. Mikis Theodorakis have not 
shown any good will or qualities worthy of 
gentlemen, but, of course, it was probably 
a mistake to have ever considered that these 
two individuals could ever show any good 
will toward the colonels, or anyone else. 


(3) Punishment 
Thirdly, the “critics” of Greece accuse the 


present Greek government of being “abom- 
inal tyrants, who impose extremely severe 
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and unjust punishments on those accused 
of sedition and/or crime.” Is this accusa- 
tion valid?—Seemingly not. If one examines 
the sentences given to the thirty-four peo- 
ple, the members of the anarchistic terror- 
ist organization, euphemistically called the 
“Democratic Defense,” tried for sedition and 
minor bombings committed during the sum- 
mer of 1969, one will recall that of these 
thirty-four, one was given life-imprison- 
ment (The one given life-imprisoment, Mr. 
Karageorgas, a left-wing radical university 
professor, was the leader of this terrorist 
clan; he also was the cause of his clan’s 
betrayal, since one of those bombs, exploded 
in his hand, maimed him, by blowing off his 
hand, and thus led to his arrest. No one, not 
even he, himself, could contend that he was 
innocent, And, furthermore, he was also 
found guilty of blackmailing certain of his 
female students into joining his terrorist 
organization, under the threat of failing 
them in the exams, should they refuse.), 
four were given sentences from ten to eight- 
een years, four to five were acquitted, one 
who was half French and half Greek and 
had been sentenced to eighteen years, Mr. 
John Starkis, was pardoned, released, and al- 
lowed to return to France, and the rest 
were given prison terms from 2 to eight 
years. Obviously, considering the gravity of 
the offense, these sentences were not ex- 
cessively severe. Also, if one examines the 
punishment given the Arab terrorists, who 
attacked an Israeli airline at Athens In- 
ternational Airport in roughly the same man- 
ner as another group of Palestinian guer- 
rillas attacked another Israeli plane in Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, one will recall that the 
Swiss courts gave the terrorists a twelve 
year sentence, while the Greek courts handed 
down a sentence of fourteen years. Seem- 
ingly, the present Greek military govern- 
ment is far less “tyrannical” than its critics 
would like the free world to think. 

And why do the enemies of Greece pro- 
nounce these various slanders against the 
present Greek regime, which are, to say the 
least, of questionable credibility? They spread 
these slanders, and especially the allegation 
of torture, in order to incite the one-sided, 
bleeding-heart liberals, left-wing radicals, 
and their fellow travellers, who are obsessed 
by the desire to crusade for the “cause of 
freedom,” to help the Greek “forces of re- 
sistance,” by raising their already deafening 
voices in the name of, what they like to 
call, a “free” Greece, In other words, the 
enemies of Greece hope that, by 
these torture allegations, their best criticism 
of the present regime since they have no 
really concrete criticism, serve as a black 
mark against the present Greek government, 
they will win sympathy in the free world 
as the “defenders of true freedom.” 

And what about the isolated bombing in- 
cidents which, according to the “enemies” 
of Greece, as echoed through the Western 
public mass media, “confirm that the ma- 
jority of the Greek people are violently op- 
posed to the present regime, and are pre- 
pared to overthrow their tyrannical and un- 
just government’? These isolated bombing 
incidents, which are definitely not more 
threatening than those set in other Western 
nations, like Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, and are, in fact, of much less inten- 
sity than those which explode daily in strike- 
ridden Italy, (l.e. In Greece, one or two 
plastic bombs explode now and again.), are 
used as are the allegations of torture, to gain 
sympathy for the “struggling and enslaved 
Greek peoples,” among “free world public 
opinion.” It should be pointed out, though, 
that these plastic bombs which do occa- 
sionally explode, are definitely not the sole 
work of the “patriotic Greeks who are strug- 
gling against this tyrannical regime,” as the 
“enemies” of Greece would like us to believe. 
In fact, it was discovered during the sedi- 
tion trial of the thirty-four members of the 
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aforementioned “Democratic Defense,” that 
the majority of the funds for this organiza- 
tion came from Jules Dassin, a foreigner, and 
Melina Mercouri, Greek, yes, but not one re- 
siding there, and that the ten to twelve 
plastic bombs used had been given by An- 
dreas Papandreou to a Swede, who, in turn, 
imported them to Greece, where they were 
assembled and planted by the lawyers, ju- 
rists, professors, etc., who were members of 
this “Democratic Defense.” 

If the Greek “peoples” were so united 
against the present government, it seems un- 
likely that lawyers, jurists, and professors 
would be the ones planting bombs. Secondly, 
the bombing incidents are used by the “ene- 
mies’’ of Greece, in order to frighten tourists 
away from the country, with the hope that, 
by ostensibly decreasing one of the Greek 
government’s main sources of income, i.e., 
tourism, the budget will be crippled, and the 
government will thus be weakened. And 
finally, bombs are planted occasionally, so 
that sometimes, as in the case of the “Demo- 
cratic Defense,” a few people are arrested, 
so that the “enemies” of Greece and, as we 
have mentioned, their spokesman, the West- 
ern public mass media, can scream that the 
“poor struggling masses are tortured”—i.e., 
the bombs are used to provide a specific in- 
cident which the “enemies” can magnify and 
distort, in order to prove that the legitimate 
rights of the individual are violated. The 
question should be posed; whose rights are 
being violated? Obviously, the rights of the 
arsonists and anarchists are the only rights 
being “violated” here, and definitely not the 
rights of the majority of the Greek people, 
as the enemies of Greece like us to believe. 

One really begins to wonder how all the 
slanderous falsehoods spread by the “ene- 
mies” of Greece, through their main spokes- 
man, the Western public mass media, about 
the present Greek military regime can be 
allowed to circulate so freely in the Western 
free world. We can only be thankful that 
their viewpoints do not represent the “ma- 
jority of the free world public opinion” as 
they claim, for if such viewpoints were 
shared by the majority, it would indeed be 
a sad day for the Western free world. 


GOOD CONSCIENCE 


I believe the most adequate way to con- 
clude this section, which has tried to outline 
the nature and character of the “enemies” of 
Greece and to refute some of these “ene- 
mies’ ” slanderous allegations about the pres- 
ent Greek regime, is to point out an undeni- 
able fact. The two major individual “enemies” 
of Greece, who like to consider themselves as 
the leaders of the opposition against the 
present regime, Mr, Andreas Papandreou and 
Mr. Mikis Theodorakis, no matter what they 
say and do in western Europe and the United 
States, symbolize and represent, because of 
their physical presence outside Greece, the 
most adequate refutation of whatever 
slander they may emit against the present 
Greek government. For, it was not really 
“public opinion” which forced the Greek 
government to free these two men, but, 
rather, the good conscience and credibility 
of the leaders of the present regime. One 
need only imagine the Western European 
nations demanding, for humanitarian rea- 
sons, the freedom of the Russian general, 
General Grigorienko, from his prison asylum, 
where he was dumped for criticizing the 
Russian authorities, to realize the genuine 
character of the leaders of the present Greek 
government. For, whereas, the Greeks did free 
the two previously mentioned individuals 
and allowed them to leave Greece, for “rea- 
sons of health” and, also, supposedly because 
of “world public opinion,” the Russian au- 
thorities would have given the western pub- 
lic an emphatic no to its demand, telling 
it to mind its own business, and not to med- 
dle in their internal affairs. But, of course, 
such facts of life escape the minds of west- 
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ern editorialists and western bleeding-heart 
liberals, in general. 

Therefore, after finally unmasking the 
true character and nature of Greece’s 
“enemies” who so viciously slander the pres- 
ent Greek regime, one can only conclude 
that the best way (and only way) to learn 
the truth about the present, particularly 
Satisfactory condition of the Greek people 
and about the true character of their leaders, 
is to visit Greece and see for oneself, since, 
obviously, one can never ascertain the true 
realities of the Greek situation by listening 
to the western public mass media, the 
spokesman for the “enemies” of Greece. The 
only way an impartial observer could draw 
any valid conclusions about the Greek gov- 
ernment from all its “enemies” say, is to 
abide by the principle that an institution or 
individual may be accurately judged by the 
overwhelming identical mature of its 
enemies. Since, as we have mentioned, most 
liberals and radicals of all types seldom 
criticize Communism and Communist 
tactics, but, on the contrary, always criticize 
western conservative governments and in- 
stitutions, one may conclude that Greece’s 
present government is far from being 
“worthy” of slander, but, rather, is worthy 
of praise. 


DEVOTION TO NATIONAL WELFARE 


As we have seen throughout this docu- 
ment, the present leaders of Greece, who are 
mainly from middle-class, traditionally 
minded families, are genuinely devoted to 
the well-being of their country. They are not 
opportunists; they did not seize power for 
its own sake. But rather, these austere and 
simple men, who believe that our western 
traditional morality, (Le., that one should 
honour his flag, respect his family and elders, 
and honour his church), as well as our west- 
ern (traditional) socio-economic and politi- 
cal systems are well worth preserving, seized 
power with the genuine conviction that, in 
so doing, they were saving their country 
from the worst of all fates—Communism. 
These men cannot possibly be rationally 
called Fascists, as do the enemies of Greece, 
since they, the present leaders of Greece, 
heroically fought the Italian and German 
Fascists during World War II. In fact, they 
are no more “Fascist” than is Senator Barry 
Goldwater, Republican from Arizona, who 
expressed his socio-political philosophy in 
the work Where I stand, and with whom the 
present leaders of Greece would share many 
viewpoints. They are only “Fascist” if one 
considers men, who literally adhere to the 
classical definition of freedom, (which guar- 
antees everyone a responsible freedom to act 
within the confines of a country’s laws and 
customs, as described above) and who scru- 
pulously abide by all international laws and 
agreements, as “Fascist,” In such a case, they 
are definitely “Fascist,” since they have 
brought a relatively greater prosperity for 
their country and a higher general standard 
of living to its people, by maintaining, 
through the enforcement of a respect for 
law and others’ rights, (Le., through the en- 
forcement of traditional freedom, as men- 
tioned above), the political, social, and eco- 
nomic stability of their country. Likewise, in 
such a case, they are also “Fascist,” since 
they have remained devoted to the Western 
cause of freedom and to its defense, by being 
faithful to the North Atlantic Alliance, 
(NATO). 

In fact, it should be pointed out, that, in 
spite of the fact that Greece is one of the 
smallest and poorest countries of NATO, it is 
one which tends to dedicate a sizable part of 
the national budget for defense; also, Greece 
is one of the only members of NATO which 
has given its staunch moral support to the 
American cause in Vietnam. I suppose 
though, that these last two comments would 
also help label the present leaders of the 
Greek government as “Fascist”, by the 
“enemies” of Greece, since they, the “ene- 
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mies” of Greece, have not struggled, as the 
colonels have, against the assault of the 
Communist guerrillas, supported by Moscow, 
during the Greek civil war, (1946-1949), and 
therefore cannot know, or will not realize, 
the true dangers, atrocities, and terror World 
Communism can bring to.a country. 

Owing, therefore, to the total inability, 
willful or not, of the “enemies” of the present 
Greek government to realize the various and 
real dangers they bring to Greece in their 
efforts to “free” this country from the 
“tyrannical” rule of the colonels, and to “re- 
establish democracy,” the impartial and ra- 
tional observer, judging from the various 
observations, made in this paper, as well as 
from the general analysis of the Greek situa- 
tion given here, one can only conclude that 
the only way to restore to Greece a parlia- 
mentary type of government is to let the 
present leaders gradually, and in accordance 
with the local situation and environment, 
return to parliamentary democracy. For, as 
should be clear by now, the present leaders 
of Greece are the ones who are genuinely in- 
terested in preserving a free and democratic 
Greece, and not their irresponsible “ene- 
mies” who have shown, in the two tumultu- 
ous years preceeding the military takeover of 
the 21st April, 1967, as well as in the years 
following this coup, the real nature and 
character of the “free, independent and 
democratic” Greece they hope to establish. 
Yes, it is clear, by their various statements, 
that the “enemies” of Greece call for a return 
to a democratic and parliamentary rule, in 
order to use the electoral systems and 
genuinely democratic institutions and free- 
doms to abolish them forever, since, up to 
the present day, not one single nation, 
turned Communist, has ever succeeded in 
shaking off its tyrannical yoke. Certainly the 
world is turned upside down when the “de- 
fenders of freedom” really want to establish 
the most tyrannical, totalitarian system ever 
known in history, and when the so-called 
“destroyers of freedom” really want to pre- 
serve the institutions and freedom of our 
western democracies! 

Respectfully yours, 
(A Greek citizen). 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
elimination of military aid to Greece be- 
cause of the junta is unrealistic and a 
serious threat to our own security. There 
is also ample evidence that the Greek 
Government is pursuing democratic 
policies. 

Mr. President, in November 1968 the 
right to strike and in general the right to 
assembly were restored. During August 
1969 some constitutional guarantees con- 
cerning arrest and detention, trial of 
civilians, press, and property were re- 
stored. 

In my judgment, to cut off military aid 
to Greece is a classical example of the 
old cliche which states, “We will be cut- 
ting off our nose to spite our face.” 

Mr. President, I have an impressive 
document from the Department of De- 
fense which clearly presents the vital 
need to maintain our aid to Greece. I am 
confident it will convince my colleagues 
to vote against this amendment if they 
have any interest in NATO and our na- 
tional security. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for this DOD document entitled 
“Points in Opposition to the Hartke 
Amendment on Greece,” to be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following 
these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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POINTS IN OPPOSITION TO THE HARTKE AMEND- 
MENT ON GREECE 


Shortly after the coup in April 1967, the 
United States instituted a selective suspen- 
sion policy on the delivery of major military 
items programmed under its military assist- 
ance program (MAP) for Greece. However, 
other equipment, supplies and services pro- 
grammed for Greece under MAP have con- 
tinued. 

U.S. policy toward the delivery of excess 
equipment and U.S. sales (for case or cred- 
it) or by commercial suppliers of military 
equipment to Greece has been consistent 
with the suspension policy on grant aid. 

Following the Czechoslovakian crisis, the 
U.S. agreed to some exceptions to the sus- 
pension policy with particular reference to 
those items whose end-use supported a 
NATO requirement. Other than these excep- 
tions, the selective suspension policy remains 
in effect. 

The application of this policy was intended 
as practical evidence of U.S. concern over 
extra constitutional developments in 
Greece. 

The Administration is actively reviewing 
our military supply policy for Greece. Any 
determination by the U.S. on the full re- 
sumption of shipments of major items will 
take into account Greece’s position in NATO 
as well as other factors relevant to U.S. in- 
terests in Greece. 

The decision to begin full shipment of 
military assistance items to Greece has not 
yet been made. 

The current Greek regime is complete- 
ly committed to Greece's participation in 
the North Atlantic Alliance which was es- 
tablished to preserve the security of the West. 
NATO remains cornerstone of Greek foreign 
and military policy. NATO is a defense al- 
liance, Greece is an important ally strate- 
gically and solidarity within NATO is of ut- 
most. military importance. In order to fur- 
ther the strategic purposes of the NATO 
Alliance it is important for the U.S. to main- 
tain a close working relationship with the 
military forces of Greece. This activity has 
not been directly related to our attitude 
toward the character of the various govern- 
ments which have ruled Greece since it joined 
NATO in 1952. This amendment would have 
a seriously disruptive effect upon that re- 
lationship, not only by restricting the flow 
of military equipment but by eliminating im- 
portant training programs. 

The modernization of Greek military forces 
has been considerably retarded by our pol- 
icy of withholding the shipment of major 
items of military equipment. A curtailment of 
U.S. military assistance (grant and sales) to 
Greece would be an act of folly, particularly 
in light of the growing activity of the Soviet 
naval squadron in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 

In addition, a complete curtailment of U.S. 
military assistance could well affect the im- 
portant naval, air and communication facili- 
tles Greece makes available to the U.S. These 
facilities have not as yet been effected by 
the suspension policy which is now over 3 
years in duration. 

The loss of access to these air, naval and 
communication facilities would be irreplace- 
able and coupled with the loss of facilities 
at Wheelus would completely unhinge our 
entire defensive position in the eastern Med- 
iterranean. 

During the past three years the Greek 
Government has acted in a number of ways 
which have offended important segments of 
international opinion and served to per- 
petuate the atmosphere of skepticism about 
its intention to return to parliamentary 
democracy. Some of these acts have been 
purges of the Judiciary and the Universities; 
reports of torture, etc. 

Perhaps most frustrating to the dedicated 
critics of the Greek Government is the re- 
gime’s insistence upon the rightness of its 
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cause, its determination to proceed at its 
own pace toward a more normal governmen- 
tal situation and, indeed, its continued ex- 
istence in any form. The current Greek re- 
gime views its sudden acquired power as a 
trust to be administered with the utmost in- 
tegrity in order to bring about stability and 
return to constitutional norms, The current 
regime is acting in this manner. It has been 
criticized for inexperience in the political 
arena but not for the lack of honesty. 

Nonetheless, the Greek regime has asserted 
its intention to restore civil liberties and 
parliamentary government, 

In September 1968, the regime presented a 
new constitution, which was approved in a 
referendum by a substantial majority of the 
populace, Subsequently, the regime an- 
nounced plans for the validation of a num- 
ber of key constitutional provisions cover- 
ing civil liberties and the right to form 
political parties, 

During November 1968, the right to strike 
(for labor grievances only) and in general 
the right to assembly were restored. 

During August 1969, some constitutional 
guarantees concerning arrest and detention, 
trial of civilians, press and property were 
restored. 

Other acts that the Greek regime commit- 
ted itself to during 1969 in moving to more 
democratic norms were the abolishment of 
courts martials except for alleged crimes 
against law and order and national security; 
and a new press law, along with the conclu- 
sion of an agreement with the International 
Committee of the Red Cross for inspection 
of all places of detention. 

More importantly the Greek Government 
announced that in accordance with a specific 
timetable, to which it has thus far carefully 
adhered, the institutional structure of a 
democracy prerequisite to elections will be 
in place by the end of this year. This time- 
table is a public commitment on the part 
of the Greek Government. It seems to be a 
reasonable time element, i.e., the end of this 
year. A yardstick has now been established 
to measure the Greek regime’s performance. 
Some patience and restraint should be exer- 
cised by all, as the Greek regime seems to be 
moving ahead in the direction to establish 
democratic norms. 

In the past, Greece has met similar situa- 
tions before and appears to be on the way to 
solving the present one. Greece can be helped 
by sympathetic understanding rather than 
by censure. Through the years the collective 
strength of NATO has been more important 
than national policy differences which have 
and will continue to exist among member 
nations. The U.S. respects the efforts of the 
individual members of NATO to solve their 
domestic difficulties, just as they respect our 
efforts to solve our own internal problems. 

The free world members can ill afford to 
undermine NATO defensive purposes and 
might do so by indicating their continued 
displeasures with respect to the efforts and 
practices of the Greek regime. There are 
other and better methods that can be uti- 
lized. Terminating military assistance to an 
ally of more than 20 years is not the way 
to do it. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I desire 
to register my opposition to the amend- 
ment. I recognize the arguments that 
have been presented but, first, when we 
start singling out nations and eliminat- 
ing them from the possibility of receiv- 
ing aid under this bill, regardless of 
what circumstances may arise, in my 
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opinion, we are needlessly and gratui- 
tously slapping those nations in the face. 

To be sure, the present Government of 
Greece is not entirely satisfactory. It is 
far from satisfactory to many Americans 
or, for that matter, of course, to many 
Greeks. Nevertheless, governments come 
and go but our friendship with Greece 
has been too long and too abiding to be 
arbitrarily cast aside. How long this gov- 
ernment will be in power is a matter of 
conjecture, Furthermore, if we deprive 
the President of the United States of the 
leverage of being able to control mili- 
tary assistance, we deprive the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of State of the United States of a certain 
sphere of influence. One of these days 
that may be valuable in assisting the 
restoration of true democracy in Greece, 
if the present Government continues to 
prove itself to be repressive. 

More than that, it is not just a matter 
of NATO. The comparison drawn by the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) 
does not seem to me to be entirely valid. 
It is not a matter of whether Norway 
or Denmark, or some other country, is 
more interested in NATO, or more de- 
pendent upon NATO; but here is Greece, 
situated on the threshold of the Near 
East on the Mediterranean. The Mediter- 
ranean is fast becoming—as the Iron 
Curtain countries and the Soviets add 
constantly to their fleets in that sea—a 
critical area of influence. 

Here we have a problem in the Far East 
with the Israelis and the Arabs, and the 
extension of Soviet influence. And here 
is Greece, right on the threshold. 

It would seem to me to be ill advised— 
and I am not defending the present re- 
gime in Greece—for Congress, arbitrar- 
ily, to exclude Greece from this measure. 

It does not follow at all that military 
aid will be extended. It depends much 
on the circumstances. The President of 
the United States can be trusted to take 
those circumstances into consideration. 

Mr. President, I find myself affected 
by certain sentimental feelings in this 
matter. We are on the eve of another 
Fourth of July. I shall never forget, a 
few years ago, when I found myself in 
Athens on the Fourth of July, at a time 
when we were beginning to hear a good 
deal of anti-American sentiment in many 
quarters of the world, including from 
our erstwhile friends in Europe. 

To my surprise I found that the 
Greeks celebrate the Fouth of July. I 
found that the band in the square played 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” followed 
of course, by the Greek national anthem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I found 
the address of the American Ambassador 
to be well attended. There was an un- 
restrained feeling of friendliness, caused 
undoubtedly by our years of close co- 
operation and the aid that Greece had 
received as well as by the fact that many 
of our finest citizens in this country are 
of Greek origin. 
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Mr. President, I hope that we will not 
point to Greece and select Greece as a 
nation to be arbitrarily excluded from 
the. bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, would 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The Senator from Michigan is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire and commend him for 
presenting so succinctly and logically the 
arguments against the amendment. 

It would be very unwise, as the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has pointed 
out, if the Senate were to agree to the 
amendment. We should not try to dic- 
tate the internal political affairs of an- 
other NATO nation, particularly so long 
as that nation is trying to meet its treaty 
obligations. Whether or not we individ- 
ually agree with the present regime of 
Greece, Greece is a member of NATO. 
And NATO is a very important instru- 
mentality, particularly as the Soviets 
move deeper and deeper into the Medi- 
terranean. Needless to say, we are con- 
fronted with a very difficult and delicate 
situation to handle in the Middle East at 
the present time. 

It would seem to me that we would 
damage our own interests in the Middle 
East more than we would damage the 
ability of the present Greek regime to 
stay in power if we were to adopt an 
amendment such as that offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE). 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will follow the lead of the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire and reject 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will yield if I have the 
time to do so. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, is the Sena- 
tor aware that if the pending amend- 
ment is agreed to that, because of the 
assistance presently in the pipeline and 
the leeway given to the President, there 
need be no actual stoppage in shipments 
of equipment to Greece? 

If the present Greek regime actually 
moves even a step in the direction of elec- 
tions and states that it intends to hold 
them by a specific date, the shipment of 
munitions can be resumed within a year. 
There would be no stoppage in that event. 

If the Senator aware of that? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Senator mentions 
the period of a year. That could be a very 
long time. I understand that the amend- 
ment contemplates action by Congress. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. PELL. Absolutely. Whenever elec- 
tions are called and the President asks 
that this amendment be changed, the 
Senator can be very sure that it will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boccs). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Idaho has 5 minutes remain- 
ing. 


Mr. CHURCH: Mr. President; I sup- 
port the amendment introduced. by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana. 

The question of barring additional 
military aid to Greece was discussed 
during the committee’s consideration of 
the military sales bill; the issue was not 
put to a vote, however. 

In considering this amendment, I hope 
my colleagues will recall that in last 
year’s foreign aid bill the Committee 
on Foreign Relations recommended that 
military aid to Greece be suspended, In 
its report on the. bill the committee 
stated: 

The purpose of this prohibition is to dem- 
onstrate to the Greek government, and the 
world, that the current military regime does 
not enjoy the backing and support of the 
U.S. Congress ... 

The United States should not supply mili- 
tary aid to governments whose actions are 
anathema to our own principles. 


By the narrow margin of 45 to 38, the 
Senate failed to endorse the committee’s 
recommendation. In view of the devel- 
opments in Greece since the Senate’s 
action, I think it is even more regret- 
table that this body did not register its 
disapproval at that time—when it could 
have said to the generals in Athens that 
“this country will not give you any more 
arms to use to repress the freedom of 
your people.” 

But, fortunately, we now have an op- 
portunity to correct that mistake. Since 
the coup in 1967 the United States has 
agreed to supply a total of nearly $300 
million in additional arms to Greece— 
through the grant, sales, and surplus 
programs. A considerable amount of this 
is piled up in warehouses, undelivered 
because of the partial restriction on 
shipments—which amounts to but a tap 
on the wrist of the generals. We should 
not glut this pipeline of open support 
further. We should draw the line on 
further aid and say that the U.S. Senate 
does not wish to give more weapons to a 
government that demonstrates its utter 
contempt for the democratic values in- 
scribed in the premable to the NATO 
Charter. 

I hope that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like the author of the amendment to 
listen to this colloquy. 

I notice that the first clause of the 
amendment reads “unless specifically 
authorized by law hereafter enacted.” 

Does the author of the amendment 
and the manager of the bill contemplate 
that, if we authorize a program for 
Greece which is discharged, this amend- 
ment would not foreclose submitting and 
getting together to go ahead with it and 
that it might be much larger than $300 
million? 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New York is entirely correct in 
his statement. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I hope 
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the Senate will agree to the amendment 
of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
the balance of my time to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a few comments. 

The Senator from New Hampshire said 
that we were singling out one country. 
We are not singling out Greece. We are 
not anti-Greece. We are not anti-Greek 
people, We are not antidemocracy of the 
type Greece brought to the attention of 
the world. 

We are saying that this present regime 
is not within the framework of the ideals 
of Americanism. 

Mr, President, I would like to quote a 
distinguished President of the United 
States who said: 


NATO means more than arms, troop 
levels, consultative bodies, treaty commit- 
ments. All of these are necessary. But what 
makes them relevant to the future is what 
the alliance stands for. To discover what this 
Western Alliance means today, we have to 
Teach back not across two decades but 
through the centuries, to the very roots of 
the Western experience, 

When we do, we find that we touch a set 
of elemental ideals, eloquent in their sim- 
Plicity, majestic in their humanity; ideals 
of decency and justice, and liberty, and re- 
spect for the rights of our fellow men. Simple, 
yes; and to us they seem obvious. But our 
forebears struggled for centuries to win them 
and in our own lifetime we have had to 
fight to defend them. 

These ideals are what NATO was created to 
protect. It is to these on this proud anni- 
versary, that we are privileged to consecrate 
the alliance anew. These ideals, and the 
firmness of our dedication to them, give 
NATO's concept it’s nobility, and NATO's 
backbone its steel. 


This is all we are asking for. We are 
against dictatorships. We are against 
disrespect for the rights of our fellow 
men. 

This is what the amendment is all 
about, The President whom I quoted was 
President Nixon in a most eloquently 
worded statement delivered to the NATO 
Ministers in August 1969. 

This amendment is within the very 
ideas and ideals of President Nixon. 
These ideals should be carried out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that additional documents in sup- 
port of the amendment be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, those who believe that 
America should continue to equip the Greek 
army for military reasons would do well to 
bear in mind that the present amendment in 
no way threatens the junta with a precipi- 
tous withdrawal of support. 

Even if we decide to prohibit future mili- 
tary aid, the Greek junta could still receive 
a minimum of 88 million dollars worth of 
American military equipment. 

Because the amendment is not retroactive, 
funds already approved for Greece would not 
be recalled if the amendment is passed. Only 
future allocations would be prohibited. 

At the end of the last fiscal year, $97,- 
237,000 in funds already allocated for Greece, 
was still unused. That 97 million dollars 
which the Defense Department calls “unde- 
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livered appropriations” is literally money in 
the pipeline to Greece. Shutting the value 
on the United State’s end of that pipeline 
will not keep that 97 million dollars from the 
hands of the Greek colonels. 

Military appropriations programmed for 
this fiscal year amount to $24,298,000. In 
other words, a total of $121,735,000 worth of 
military equipment was available for deliv- 
ery to Greece this fiscal year. Of that 121 mil- 
lion dollars, the Department of Defense esti- 
mates $33,619,000 will actually be delivered 
by the end of this fiscal year. 

So, even if future appropriations are pro- 
hibited, $88,116,000 worth of military equip- 
ment will still await delivery to the Greek 
junta. 

From a military point of view, the proposed 
amendment promises to be less effective 
than many of its supporters would hope, But 
the moral and political arguments for sup- 
porting the present amendment are very 
compelling. 

To pass the amendment would be to serve 
public notice that the United States will not 
condone the development of a dictatorship in 
Europe. It would reaffirm our allegiance to 
the principles of democracy and freedom at 
a time when that reaffirmation would mean 
so much to Greek citizens now struggling un- 
der this oppressive regime. 

And, it would demonstrate our solidarity 
with the other nations of Europe who rightly 
perceive that the death of democracy in 
Greece is a threat to the strength of NATO. 


MILITARY REASONS FOR SUPPORTING HARTKE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, it is fre- 
quently argued that, regardless of politi- 
cal and moral factors, we should continue 
to support the present dictatorship in 
Greece for military reasons. I would like 
to outline briefly why I do not find this 
argument very compelling. 

First, NATO is more than a military 
organization. The purpose of NATO lies 
in the defense of a form of civilization. 
The defense of the geographical area is 
a means to that end, not an end in itself. 

If we destroy from within the form of 
civilization which NATO is supposed to 
defend, the defense of the geographical 
area becomes meaningless. 

President Nixon stated most elo- 
quently, NATO’s true purpose in his 
statement before the NATO ministers in 
August 1969. Allow me to quote from the 
President’s address: 


NATO means more than arms, troop levels 
consultative bodies, treaty commitments. 
All of these are necessary. But what makes 
them relevant to the future is what the 
alliance stands for. To discover what this 
Western Alliance means today, we have to 
reach back not across two decades but 
through the centuries, to the very roots of 
the Western experience. 

When we do, we find that we touch a set 
of elemental ideals, eloquent in their sim- 
plicity, majestic in their humanity; ideals of 
decency and justice, and liberty, and respect 
for the rights of our fellow men. Simple, yes; 
and to us they seem obyious. But our fore- 
bears struggled for centuries to win them 
and in our own lifetime we have had to fight 
to defend them. 

These ideals are what NATO was created 
to protect. It is to these on this proud anni- 
versary, that we are privileged to consecrate 
the alliance anew. These ideals, and the 
firmness of our dedication to them, give 
NATO's concept its nobility, and NATO's 
backbone its steel. 


Second, Greece needs NATO more 
than NATO needs Greece. There are 
powerful military reasons why it is in the 
best interest of Greece to remain allied 
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with NATO. Those who believe that 
Greece will voluntarily withdraw from 
NATO must believe that, in the event of 
armed attack by Communist forces, 
Greece will submit peacefully, an insult 
to the courage of the Greek people or will 
be able to resist the Soviet Union success- 
fully—an insult on commonsense and 
military reality. 

Third, in the past, Greece has always 
been a strong and enthusiastic supporter 
of NATO. To argue that Greece might 
withdraw because of our action today 
would suggest that Greece no longer sup- 
ports NATO as it did in the past. 

Fourth, the Greek regime has caused 
a complete disintegration of the Greek 
Armed Forces and assigning the remain- 
der of those forces to nonmilitary func- 
tions. 

Five, our present conspicuous support 
of the present regime is crediting a wave 
of anti-American feeling in Greece that 
eventually will prevent any American 
ship or plane from stopping in Greece. 
Also, the existence of the present Greek 
regime increases the political instability 
of Europe and the likelihood of another 
Vietnam, this time in Europe. 

Finally, if we are concerned about 
NATO, we should listen to what our 
NATO allies have been saying. The 
present Greek regime has been con- 
demned by practically every Western Eu- 
ropean country. 

ANTI-AMERICAN FEELING IN GREECE 


Mr. President, anti-Americanism has 
been one of the most disturbing byprod- 
ucts of our association with and support 
of the repressive Greek regime. Our ir- 
rational allegiance to the present mili- 
tary dictatorship has done more damage 
to America’s image in Europe than even 
the Indochina war. In Greece, America 
has become a symbol of oppression and 
violence second only to the junta itself. 

Of the many letters and telegrams I 
have received in support of the present 
amendment, I have found most upset- 
ting those from recent visitors to the 
captive nation. These letters all testify 
to a growing hatred of America and 
Americans. 

I fear that a Communist revolution may 
soon be considered by some as the best 
alternative open to a people for whom 
Uncle Sam’s benevolence has meant 
repression, torture, and criminal disre- 
gard of cherished traditions and human 
dignity. 

In Greece and most of non-Commu- 
nist Europe it is widely believed that 
America engineered the 1967 coup. In 
October of 1968, Mrs. Helen Vlalchos, 
the famous publisher who escaped house 
arrest under the junta, made the fol- 
lowing statement at a gathering in Lon- 
don: 

So the moment of truth is approaching, 
and the first brand new European dictator- 
ship since the war is about to emerge, born 


of the Pentagon by the CIA, reared by NATO, 
surrounded by doting businessmen. 


A Greek political editor now in exile, 
Elias P. Demetracopoulos, prepared a 
report on American national interest in 
Greece which was published by the Hud- 
son Institute in August of 1969. 

He stressed: 
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It is very important for Americans to 
understand that there is widespread belief 
in non-communist Europe that Washington 
was involved, either by commission or 
omission, in the April 1967 coup and is 
responsible for keeping the Athens colonels 
in power. 

Strong efforts should be made to dispel 
the belief of U.S. involvement and support of 
the Greek junta in Greece and the rest of 
Europe, including the use of Voice of 
America, Such efforts are essential to fore- 
stall violent anti-American backlash in 
Greece, which otherwise is a virtual certainty. 


That prediction has now come true. 
Unfortunately, the remedy proposed is 
no longer possible. American support of 
the junta is not a rumor—it is hard, cold 
fact. The Voice of America is now com- 
monly referred to in Greece as “Voice of 
Junta.” 

Greek affection and respect for 
America prior to the coup was so strong 
that many expected America to help 
overthrow the regime. A letter I re- 
ceived from a man who was born and 
raised in Greece attests to the tragic 
reversal of America’s image in Greece: 

I visited there after the coup and I was 
amazed at their belief that the United States 
would very soon help to overthrow the 
regime. From what I hear now, however, that 
belief has been dissipated. Anti-Americanism 
is growing and I would not dare guess what 
will happen if the Greeks are convinced that 
there is no hope from the West. 


Another letter is from a man recenily 
returned from a tour of Greece who sums 
up what must now be all too obvious: 


Nearly all of the Greeks with whom I 
talked, including a few who held important 
positions in the government, felt that this 
oppressive regime depends heavily for its sur- 
vival on American military aid. There were, 
to be sure, differences of opinion about how 
long the regime could continue if our mili- 
tary aid were stopped, but nearly everyone 
felt strongly that the regime could not sur- 
vive indefinitely without it. 

One of the unfortunate side effects of this 
continuing U.S. support of the current Greek 
regime is that it is clearly eroding the long- 
standing warmth and friendship that the 
Greek people have felt toward the American 
people. 


A most disturbing testimony on anti- 
Americanism in Greece comes from a 
former member of Greece’s highest ju- 
dicial body, the Council of State. George 
Kouvelakis is a junior member of the 
council, currently in exile in Geneva. In a 
June 5 letter, Mr. Kouvelakis outlines the 
bitter disappointment and resentment 
generated by United States support of 
the junta: 

The insistence of the United States in sup- 
porting the junta even after the decision 
of the Council of Europe and after the con- 
demnation of the colonels as torturers by the 
European Commission of Human Rights, has 
created an unprecedented wave of wrath. 
Whatever is American creates revulsion. 
Americans are considered, and, with justice, 
to be the only dynamic element supporting 
the junta. 


Mr. Kouvelakis also perceives what 
many in our government fail to recog- 
nize: namely that our policy precludes 
the possibility of the United States exer- 
cising any constructive influence on the 
political life of Greece. 

But with full conscience of reality and the 


possibility of America’s infiuence as one of 
the greater powers in shaping of Greek polit- 
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ical life, I must tell you that the wave of 
anti-Americanism prevailing today under- 
mines these possibilities decisively and has al- 
ready identified the United States in the 
absolute with all that is illiberal and anti- 
Democratic. 


To those who believe that America can 
simply wait out the storm and then re- 
build its influence and regain the friend- 
ship of the Greek people and hence pre- 
serve its own interests, I especially com- 
mend the concluding paragraphs of Mr. 
Kouvelakis’ letter: 


The responsible American officials might be 
under the belief that the “grapes of wrath” 
of the Greek people are not going to ripen or, 
that in any case, this process will be delayed 
and consequently there is time during which 
more immediate problems can be solved. This 
analysis distorts the problem: 

It underestimates such influencing factors 
as, (a) the fact that the Greek political 
world (the whole spectrum, from right to 
left) has stated that it considers the Ameri- 
can government, or its various semi-inde- 
pendent agencies, as the only supporter of 
the dictatorship: 

(b) That the new Greek leadership which 
is now in the making, is being formed with 
the vision of an independent national democ- 
racy and (c) that the middle east crisis, 
Cyprus, and the presence of the Soviet fieet in 
the Mediterranean cannot be faced on the 
single assumption that the soil of Greece is 
good for military bases, as long as these bases 
are surrounded by people who are under oc- 
cupation, and therefore hostile. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the various letters I have men- 
tioned inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


WESTMONT, ILL. 
June 9, 1970. 


Senator VANCE HARTKE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: I am enclosing a 
petition in support of your amendment 
against military aid to the Greek junta, 
signed by a number of my colleagues at the 
Argonne National Laboratory. We all hope 
that your efforts will be successful in stop- 
ping the flow of arms to that repressive re- 
gime. 

Since I was born, raised and studied in 
Greece, and still have many relatives there, 
I know very well the frustration that the 
Greek people feel because of the support that 
our government gives to the junta. I visited 
there after the coup and I was amazed at 
their belief that the United States would 
very soon help to overthrow the regime. 
From what I hear now however, that belief 
has been dissipated. Anti-americanism is 
growing and I would not dare guess what 
will happen if the Greeks are convinced 
that there is no hope from the West. 

Very truly yours, 
Dr. PETER LAMBROPOULOS. 
CHEVY CHASE, MD., 
May 28, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR MatTuias: I am writing as 
one of your constituents to urge your most 
serious consideration of the amendment to 
H.R. 15628 (#648) recently proposed by Sen- 
ator Vance Hartke. As you know, this amend- 
ment to the proposed amendment of the For- 
eign Military Sales Act would deny continu- 
ation of military aid to the current govern- 
ment of Greece. 

Last summer my wife and children and I 
spent a month traveling in all parts of Greece, 
and we were appalled and dismayed by the 
change which had taken place in that coun- 
try since our earlier visit in 1958. What used 
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to be one of the most open and free coun- 
tries in the western world has been trans- 
formed into a police state. Freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press have been 
almost totally eliminated, and people who 
used to be friendly and outspoken are now 
living in almost constant fear and appre- 
hension. Arrests, threats, and intimidation— 
even of leading public figures—are common- 
place. 

I should like to emphasize that my obser- 
vations are not only those of a tourist, but 
also those of someone who had an oppor- 
tunity to visit and talk in private with a 
wide variety of persons—former friends and 
acquaintances, teachers, physicians, and 
businessmen. One of my most shocking and 
depressing experiences was an extended con- 
versation with a (then) member of the Ad- 
ministrative Supreme Court of Greece, who 
told me of the terror, intimidation, and tor- 
ture that he and his colleagues had experi- 
enced almost continuously since the current 
regime came into power. (I understand that 
this man is now in prison.) 

Nearly all of the Greeks with whom I 
talked, including a few who held important 
positions in the government, felt that this 
oppressive regime depends heavily for its 
survival on American military aid. There 
were, to be sure, differences of opinion about 
how long the regime could continue if our 
military aid were stopped, but nearly every- 
one felt strongly that the regime could not 
survive indefinitely without it. 

One of the unfortunate side effects of 
this continuing U.S. support of the current 
Greek regime is that it is clearly eroding 
the long-standing warmth and friendship 
that the Greek people have felt toward the 
American people. In our earlier trip to Eu- 
rope in 1958, we were greatly impressed 
with the fact that Greece was one of the 
few (if not the only) country of the sev- 
eral that we visited where there was no 
undercurrent of envy or hostility toward 
Americans and where people in all the cities 
and towns that we visited felt a strong 
bond of friendship and gratitude towards us. 
It seems clear that this positive relationship 
is now seriously threatened by our continuing 
support of the current regime. 

In short, I feel strongly that it would 
be in the best interests of both the Amer- 
ican people and the people of Greece if you 
were to lend whatever support you can to 
Senator Hartke’s proposed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER W. ASTIN. 
CHEVY CHASE BOULEVARD, 
CHEVY CHASE, MD., 
May 28, 1970. 

Hon. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typtncs: I am writing as 
one of your constituents to urge your most 
serious consideration of the amendment to 
H.R. 15628 (No. 648) recently proposed by 
Senator Vance Hartke. As you know, this 
amendment to the proposed amendment of 
the Foreign Military Sales Act would deny 
continuation of military aid to the current 
government of Greece. 

Last summer my wife and children and 
I spent a month traveling in all parts of 
Greece, and we were appalled and dismayed 
by the change which had taken place in 
that country since our earlier visit in 1958. 
What used to be one of the most open and 
free countries in the western world has been 
transformed into a police state. Freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press have been 
almost totally eliminated, and people who 
used to be friendly and outspoken are now 
living in almost constant fear and appre- 
hension. Arrests, threats, and intimidation— 
even of leading public figures—are common- 

lace. 

I should like to emphasize that my ob- 
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servations are not only those of a tourist, 
but also those of someone who had an op- 
portunity to visit and talk in private with 
a wide variety of persons—former friends and 
acquaintances, teachers, physicians, and 
businessmen. One of my most shocking and 
depressing experiences was an extended con- 
versation with a (then) member of the 
Administrative Supreme Court of Greece, who 
told me of the terror, intimidation, and tor- 
ture that he and his colleagues had expe- 
rienced almost continuously since the cur- 
rent regime came into power. (I understand 
that this man is now in prison.) 

Nearly all of the Greeks with whom I 
talked, including a few who held important 
positions in the government, felt that this 
oppressive regime depends heavily for its 
survival on American military aid, There 
were, to be sure, differences of opinion about 
how long the regime could continue if our 
military aid were stopped, but nearly every- 
one felt strongly that the regime could not 
survive indefinitely without it. 

One of the unfortunate side effects of 
this continuing U.S. support of the current 
Greek regime is that it is clearly eroding the 
long-standing warmth amd friendship that 
the Greek people have felt toward the Ameri- 
can people. In our earlier trip to Europe in 
1958, we were greatly impressed with the fact 
that Greece was one of the few (if not the 
only) country of the several that we visited 
where there was no undercurrent of envy 
or hostility toward Americans and where 
people in all the cities and towns that we 
visited felt a strong bond of friendship and 
gratitude towards us. It seems clear that this 
positive relationship is now seriously threat- 
ened by our continuing support of the cur- 
rent regime. 

In short, I feel strongly that it would be 
in the best interests of both the American 
people and the people of Greece if you were 
to lend whatever support you can to Senator 
Hartke's proposed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER W, ASTIN. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, 
June 5, 1970. 
Mr. PAUL S. LYKOUDIS, 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Dear Mr. Lyxovupis: The situation in 
Greece, as I am sure you are aware, develops 
from bad to worse. However, our people will 
never accept the dictatorship as the status 
quo. The Greek people were expecting, until 
a while ago, that pressures from abroad and 
primarily from the United States, in conjunc- 
tion with the total lack of support from the 
people and the junta’s failures in almost 
everywhere, would be enough for the restora- 
tion of democracy. 

The lapse of three years (1967-1970) has 
revealed to us many things: The insistence of 
the United States in supporting the junta 
even after the decision of the Council of 
Europe and after the condemnation of the 
colonels as torturers by the European Com- 
mission of Human Rights, has created an 
unprecedent wave of wrath. Whatever is 
American creates revulsion. Americans are 
considered, and with justice, to be the only 
dynamic element supporting the junta. The 
recent revelation that the Pentagon has sup- 
plied arms to the Greek dictators without the 
knowledge of the Senate has been a shaking 
event. The statement of an American General 
before the Senate that there are no tortures 
in Greece and that the uproar about them is 
part of the communist propaganda, has 
shown that the Pentagon has contempt for 
the truth and also for the European gov- 
ernments which condemned the colonels as 
torturers. 

On the other hand the photographs of 
Ambassador Tasca taken with the wife of the 
chief of the junta, published in the controlled 
press, the visit of the American Secretary of 
the Air Force, the dinner of President Nixon’s 
brother with junta leaders and his private 
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conferences with them, and the almost 
weekly visits of upper ranking American mili- 
tary, complete the picture of the American 
attitude against the tragedy of our country. 

But with full conscience of reality and 
the possibility of America’s influence as one 
of the greater powers in the shaping of Greek 
poiltical life, I must tell you that the wave 
of anti-Americanism prevailing today under- 
mines these possibilities decisively and has 
already identified the United States in the 
absolute with all that is illiberal and anti- 
democratic. 

Another point to which I wish to draw 
your attention is the position of the com- 
munists who are being guided by Moscow. 
It is evident that they are waiting for the 
completion of the wearing out process of the 
western type of democracy, before they 
decide to act. 

The responsible American officials might 
be under the belief that the “grapes of 
wrath” of the Greek people are not going to 
ripen or, that in any case, this process will 
be delayed and consequently there is time 
during which more immediate problems can 
be solved. This analysis distorts the prob- 
lem: It underestimates such influencing fac- 
tors as, (a) the fact that the Greek poli- 
tical world (the whole spectrum, from right 
to left) has stated that it considers the 
American government, or its various semi- 
independent agencies, as the only supporter 
of the dictatorship. (b) that the new Greek 
leadership which is now in the making, is 
being formed with the vision of an indepen- 
dent national democracy and (c) that the 
middle-east crisis, Cyprus, and the presence 
of the Soviet fieet in the Mediterranean can- 
not be faced on the single assumption that 
the soil of Greece is good for military bases, 
as long as these bases are surrounded by 
people who are under occupation, and there- 
fore hostile. 

The above findings are not written with- 
out bitterness. Yet they are made by all 
those who care about our country, worry 
about democracy and see so many struggles 
and sacrifices gone in vain. 

With friendly greetings, 
GEORGE E. KOUVELAKIS. 


WEST LAFAYETTE, IND., 
June 10, 1970. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Kouvelakis which has caused me the greatest 
concern. I thought it only appropriate that 
you should share its contents with me since 
it bears witness and very eloquent testimony 
to your proposed amendment in the Senate 
on the matter of military aid to Greece. 

I enclose herewith the translation of Mr. 
Kouvelakis’ letter which I drafted in haste 
in the hope that it will suffice in getting his 
urgent message across to all of us in the 
United States. 

Mr. Kouvelakis is a junior member of the 
Greek Council of State which is the equiv- 
alent of our Supreme Court in all matters 
constitutional. You may recall that in 
June 27 of last year the military govern- 
ment of Greece ousted the President of the 
Council of State. Mr. Kouvelakis resides 
since then in exile in Geneva, Switzerland 
serving for the time being as an Associate of 
the French National Center of Scientific Re- 
searches. 

I should also add that Mr. Kouvelakis’ 
mame has been mentioned several times 
during the trial of the thirty four in Athens 
of last April. Please feel free to release in any 
way you see fit the contents of this com- 
munication. 

May I wish you once again the best of luck 
for your amendment. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL S. LYKOUDIS, 
Professor. 
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BROAD AMERICAN SUPPORT FOR HARTKE 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, I have received letters 
from all over America and Europe sup- 
porting this amendment and deploring 
the dictatorial regime in Greece. 

Well over 3,000 signatures have been 
collected on petitions supporting my 
amendment; 2,000 from California, over 
500 from Philadelphia, over 450 from 
Minnesota, more than 200 from Michigan 
and over 500 from Indiana. 

Among the distinguished Hoosiers to 
support the amendment was former 
Gov. Matthew Welsh. 

In addition, I have received letters of 
support from the distinguished econo- 
mist Robert L. Heilbroner and the finan- 
cial analyst Eliot Janeway. 

I found Mr. Heilbroner’s view of our 
involvement with the Greek dictatorship 
very perceptive. He states: 

United States support for the Greek Mili- 
tary Dictatorship is not only a moral affront 
to the fundamental principles to which this 
mation claims to be dedicated, but is also a 
political course of action that may involve 
this nation in another ill-advised foreign 
adventure. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boces). All time having expired, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a live pair with the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “yea.” 
If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
CANNON) would vote “nay.” 

Mr, GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnopt) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Martuias) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER) and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt) would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 42, 
nays 50, as follows: 

[No. 183 Leg.] 


Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 
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NAYS—50 


Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 
Bible 


Percy 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Gurney Schweiker 
Hansen 

Holland 


Hollings 
Hruska 


Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 


Long 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Murphy 


Packwood 
Pearson 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
NOT VOTING—7 


Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


So Mr. HarTKe’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

AMENDMENT NO, 671 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 671. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), for himself 
and others, proposes an amendment (No. 
671) as follows: 

At the end of the bill, add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 14. No funds authorized or appro- 
priated pursuant to this or any other law may 
be used to transport chemical munitions 
from the Island of Okinawa to the United 
States. Such funds as are necessary for the 
detoxification or destruction of the above de- 
scribed chemical munitions are hereby au- 
thorized and shall be used for the detoxifi- 
cation or destruction of chemical munitions 
only outside the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alaska modify his amend- 
ment so that it will come at the end of 
the pending committee amendment, in- 
stead of at the end of the bill? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I so modify the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, on June 2 
I submitted amendment No. 671 to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act because I op- 
pose the shipment of our nerve gas in- 
ventories in Okinawa to Alaska, Hawaii, 
or the continental United States and be- 
lieve it to be in the best interests of the 
United States and world peace to detoxify 
or destroy these deadly chemical muni- 
tions. 

The nerve gas controversy erupted over 
a year ago when it was learned that the 
Department of Defense was planning to 
ship some 27,000 tons—approximately 500 
railroad cars—of unservicable bombs and 
rockets containing nerve gas agents from 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal in Colorado, 
the Anniston Army Depot in Alabama, 
and the Bluegrass Ordinance Depot in 
Kentucky across country to Earle, N.J., 
for loading onto ships for burial in the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Because the fuses in these munitions 
are subject to increasing deterioration 
over the years, the Army had maintained 
until recently that it was dangerous to 
attempt to defuse them and they viewed 
with apprehension the dangers involved 
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in detoxification or destruction of these 
nerve gas agents. 

Their only recourse apparently was to 
dump these munitions at great depths 
in the ocean with the rather uncertain 
hope that their deadly contents would 
never seep to the surface. 

One high ranking military officer ex- 
plained reassuringly that no seepage 
could possibly occur for 200 or 300 years, 
and further that if seepage did occur it 
was not likely to rise to the surface be- 
cause of the water pressure at those 
depths, and after all, even if it did, there 
was really no need to worry since none 
of us would be around several centuries 
from now anyway. 

Fortunately, the public outery coupled 
with the recommendations of a 12-mem- 
ber panel of the National Academy of 
Sciences against the Defense Depart- 
ment plan prompted its cancellation and 
the subsequent decision to detoxify the 
bulk of these munitions at the Rocky 
Mountain Arsenal. 

The National Academy of Sciences re- 
port dealt with accidental dangers of a 
cross country railroad shipment and 
other issues related to the destruction of 
the weapon. It worried that some luna- 
tic might attempt to interfere with the 
movement. And as to destruction at sea 
it stated: 

There is some possibility of a large detona- 
tion of M34 clusters upon sinking of the ship 
in the ocean. As already noted limited sym- 
pathetic detonation in a cluster has been 
observed in a test in air. The better im- 
pedance match of water invites a massive 
sympathetic detonation should a bomblet 
detonate. We consider that this is a probable 


event upon the impact of the ship’s hulk 
on ocean bottom (7,200 ft. deep), which it 
reaches at a speed that has been estimated 
from 10 to 100 ft/sec.” 


While I believe the Department of De- 
fense has devised elaborate safety pre- 
cautions in response to the recommenda- 
tions of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, I am still concerned that some 
horrible unforeseen accident is always 
possible. 

The Department of Defense can argue 
that they have never had a fatality from 
any accident other than the 6,000 sheep 
killed near the Dugway Proving Grounds 
in Utah in 1968. However, there have 
been some rather frightening instances 
of nerve gas seepage and the exposure of 
installation personnel or even the em- 
barrassing and highly dangerous loss of 
chemical munitions. 

Two recent examples involve my own 
State. During late 1966 or early 1967 the 
Army conducted some tests at Fort 
Greeley, Alaska, in which they placed 
nerve gas munitions and nerve agent 
storage cylinders on a small frozen lake 
and prepared them for destruction. How- 
ever, the disposal operation was delayed 
for some unknown reason. During this 
delay the ice thawed and the material 
sank to the bottom of the lake. 

Incredibly, the incident apparently 
went unreported for several years. When 
it was revealed to the authorities at the 
test center, the lake was pumped dry to 
recover the munitions. They subsequent- 
ly underwent detoxification which was 
completed in September of 1969—some 
2% to 3 years later. The Army has re- 
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leased few details of the accident and 
still has the matter under investigation. 
I have asked the Defense Department to 
provide me with a copy of their findings. 

On another recent occasion I can re- 
call the difficulty the department of de- 
fense had in destroying a shipload of 
munitions off Alaska’s Aleutian chain. 
While towing the ships in these waters 
the lines broke; the ship was lost in the 
fog full of explosives; drifted for days; 
was finally located; the military tried 
bombing it; sank it at last; and Iam not 
sure yet whether the munitions have ex- 
ploded or not. 

I mention these two incidents merely 
to point out that munitions accidents not 
only can happen but have happened. I 
am sure other Members of the Senate 
are aware of equally disturbing ex- 
amples in their own States. 

Against this background, it is difficult 
to comprehend the political decision an- 
nounced late last year to move these 
nerve gas weapons from Okinawa, first 
by ship and then by rail, to the Umatilla 
Army Depot in Oregon. The Okinawa in- 
ventories, which purportedly represent 
about 10 percent of our total chemical 
stocks, would require five ships to accom- 
plish the move. The movement plan 
which was code named “Operation Red 
Hat” immediately met strong opposition 
from an unusually large number of con- 
cerned citizens as well as the Governors 
and U.S, Senators from the States of 
Washington and Oregon. 

As a result, this ill-advised decision 
was scrapped and it was decided that a 
more suitable location should be sought 
Tea presented fewer political repercus- 
sions. 

It first appeared that the Army had 
decided that the naval station at Kodiak, 
Alaska, was just the right spot—even 
though no storage facilities exist for 
nerve gas agents. 

However, the Defense Department has 
apparently given up plans to transfer its 
stockpile of nerve gases from Okinawa 
to Kodiak, or elsewhere in the continen- 
tal United States, and is now considering 
Johnston Island in the Pacific. 

These lethal chemicals could be de- 
toxified for less than the cost of the 
estimated $6 to $11 million which will be 
necessary to construct storage facilities 
at any unprepared site, not to mention 
the savings that would result by elimi- 
nating the costs of personnel and base 
support services which will be required 
in perpetuity. These latter costs could 
conservatively be estimated at $2 mil- 
lion annually. 

In fact, an executive of one of the 
manufacturers of incinerators designed 
to burn pollutants, has stated that his 
firm—or others like it—could manufac- 
ture equipment with the capability of 
doing the detoxification job safely, 
quickly, and economically. Total costs of 
this operation would be only a fraction 
of the costs incurred in keeping the 
weapons. 

A furnace capable of burning 100 gal- 
lons of gas per hour, operating continu- 
ously, could be built for $250,000 to $400,- 
000, it has been estimated. Such a fur- 
nace could destroy 407,000 gallons of gas 
in 170 days. Others have estimated that 
through hydrolysis—mixing of the gases 
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with alkalines—the stockpile could be de- 
toxified for $134,000 in less than a month. 

Recognizing the great variability in 
cost-estimating in any case like this, let 
us say the estimates are understated by 
a factor of four. The costs of keeping 
these particular weapons would still be 
more than double the cost of destroying 
them. 

At this juncture let me make it clear 
that my opposition in this matter goes 
far beyond my concern over the ulti- 
mate location of a storage site or the 
safety of the various Department of De- 
fense movement and storage plans. 

My principal concern is the larger 
question of whether these kinds of weap- 
ons have any necessary place in our ar- 
senal of defense. 

Surely the justification for continuing 
to develop, produce, and test chemical 
weapons should not be based on whether 
we can safely test or store them. 

Chemical munitions are considered 
tactical defensive weapons since strate- 
gic employment would require substan- 
tially larger numbers of missile delivery 
units to achieve the same results as a few 
high yield nuclear warheads. 

Unlike a conventional artillery projec- 
tile or even a tactical nuclear weapon 
whose destructive radius can be rather 
accurately calculated, the effects of a 
nerve gas attack can be highly unpre- 
dictable because of its susceptibility to 
weather conditions such as wind and 
humidity. 

In such a situation, both friendly and 
enemy forces as well as innocent civilians 
could all become victims. 

For those of my colleagues who are not 
familiar with the physiological symp- 
toms of exposure to our GB nerve 
agent—one of the chemical munitions in 
our inventories at Okinawa—I would like 
to quote from army literature: 

Individuals poisoned by GB display ap- 
proximately the same sequence of symptoms 
regardless of the route in which the poison 
enters the body (whether by inhalation, ab- 
sorbtion, or ingestion). These symptoms, in 
normal order of appearances are: running 
nose; tightness of chest; dimness of vision 
and pin pointing of the eye pupils; difficulty 
in breathing; drooling and excessive sweat- 
ing; nausea; vomiting, cramps, and involun- 
tary defecation and urination; twitching, 
jerking and staggering; and headache, con- 
fusion, drowsiness, coma and convulsion. 
These symptoms are followed by cessation of 
breathing and death. 


It should be noted that after receiving 
a fatal dose of GB, death usually results 
in only 15 minutes. 

A second nerve gas agent, identified 
only as VX and also contained in our 
Okinawa inventory, is several times more 
lethal than GB. 

It is the military’s argument that 
chemical weapons are part of our deter- 
rent capability. 

Some of our military fear that the 
West would be at a distinct disadvantage 
if we did not retain our chemical wea- 
pons. They foresee a large conventional 
war in Europe in which NATO might be 
forced to retreat while suffering heavy 
casualties from persistent gas attacks. 
NATO forces might be required to don 
protective equipment to counteract the 
threat but thereby cede a mobility ad- 
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vantage to the East which might be de- 
cisive. In desperation, the West would 
be forced to use tactical nuclear weapons 
leading to a strategic exchange. 

It is argued that maintaining sufficient 
chemical stocks would act as a deterrent 
to their use by others and would enable 
us to respond without resorting to nu- 
clear weapons. This line of reasoning is 
hardly convincing. Furthermore, what 
assurances do we have that our NATO 
allies would be willing to let us unleash 
nerve gas weapons in their countries? 

In my opinion, it is highly doubtful 
that a large-scale war would ever be 
fought in Europe without the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. 

It is even more difficult to imagine a 
war in Europe in which lethal nerve gas 
weapons were used by either side which 
would not immediately escalate to nu- 
clear weapons as a consequence, 

Some might say that we should have 
the flexibility to use any kind of weapon 
during time of war. After all, it can be 
argued that gas warfare is no more hor- 
rible than thermonuclear annihilation. 
Therefore, why make any artificial dis- 
tinctions? 

There is some merit to this point of 
view and I would agree with it to the ex- 
tent that we could be rid of them both. 

However, I cannot agree it is a satis- 
factory reason in this world of overkill 
to continue the insanity of devising ad- 
ditional and more frightening ways of 
doing away with each other. 

Gas warfare has been universally con- 
demned by most nations and various 
agreements and treaties have been rati- 
fied to prohibit their employment. 

In addition, chemical and biological 
warfare—CBW—was the subject of ex- 
tensive debate in the United Nations 
General Assembly during 1969 and oc- 
cupied more attention than any other 
disarmament issue. 

CBW has also been the subject of the 
Geneva Conference of the Committee on 
Disarmament—CCD—in both 1969 and 
1970. 

Draft resolutions and conventions 
which resist and/or prohibit the pro- 
duction and use of chemical and biologi- 
cal weapons have been introduced at the 
United Nations and the CCD. 

It is interesting that the Soviet Union 
offered a draft convention which prohib- 
its the development, production, or 
stockpiling of chemical as well as bio- 
logical weapons. It should be remem- 
bered that the bulk of the Soviet chemi- 
cal stocks were produced during the late 
forties and early fifties when they could 
not afford to match our nuclear capa- 
bility. 

So, I think it is a propitious time to 
begin negotiations with the Soviet Union 
on a ban of chemical and biological 
weapons now that a relative nuclear 
parity exists between us. Any such agree- 
ment could only smooth the way for 
other such agreements designed to re- 
verse the costly arms race. 

I was encouraged last November when 
President Nixon issued his statement on 
chemical and biological defense policies 
and programs, He announced that the 
United States was renouncing the use of 
lethal biological agents, weapons, and all 
other methods of biological warfare. He 
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also called for the disposal of our exist- 
ing stocks of bacteriological weapons and 
asked the Defense Department to make 
the necessary recommendations for their 
disposal. 

He also renounced the first use of 
chemical weapons but stopped short of 
calling for the disposal of these chemical 
munitions. 

The President further advised that he 
would submit to the Senate for its ad- 
vice and consent to ratification, the Ge- 
neva Protocol of 1925, which prohibits 
the use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous 
or other gases, and of bacteriological 
methods of warfare. 

Eighty-four nations have ratified the 
protocol, including the Soviet Union. The 
United States is a signatory to the proto- 
col but has yet to ratify it. It has been 
7 months since the President promised 
to submit the protocol. 

As an indication to the world of our 
leadership and good intentions, I again 
urge the President, as I did on June 2, 
to submit the Geneva protocol for Sen- 
ate ratification, to reconsider his decision 
to ship the nerve gas inventories located 
on Okinawa to the United States, and to 
order the detoxification and destruction 
of these munitions outside the United 
States. 

As the President stated last November: 

Mankind already carries in its own hands 
too many of the seeds of its own destruction. 


A reversal of the arms race has long 
been overdue. 

I call upon the Senate to support my 
amendment to destroy the stockpile of 
nerye gas munitions presently stored on 
Okinawa, rather than transport them for 
storage anywhere and by this action 
begin to implement the spirit of the 
Geneva protocol. 

This amendment, Mr. President, goes 
to the heart of a very volatile interna- 
tional issue. At this point, I wish to quote 
two lines from a report of the Subcom- 
mittee on National Security Policy and 
Scientific Developments of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. 

The first two lines of that report state: 

Among all forms of warfare, none stands 
more condemned before the bar of man- 
kind than the use of chemical and biological 
agents. 


Mr. President, all that this amendment 
would do is detoxify or bring about the 
authorization to detoxify about 10 per- 
cent of our CB stockpiles, which are lo- 
cated presently on the island of Okinawa, 
and which apparently will have to be 
moved as a result of an agreement made 
with the Japanese and the Okinawans. 

Our vote on this amendment today 
would go beyond that act, very simply, 
and would invite the President to send to 
the Senate the Geneva Protocol of 1925, 
upon which he indicated last November 
25, he would seek the Senate’s advice and 
consent but which request for some rea- 
son has been delayed. 

The second thing that would be ac- 
complished by this simple amendment 
would be to shore up our prestige in the 
world community; and, third, it would 
save a considerable sum of money, in 
that it would do away with a weapon 
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that, by the military’s own action, lacks 
credibility. I quote from the President's 
statement of November 25: 

Mankind already carries in its own hands 
too many of the seeds of its own destruction. 
By the examples that we set today, we hope 
to contribute to an atmosphere of peace and 
understanding between all nations. 


That was President Nixon’s statement 
on November 25, 1969. My amendment 
would reinforce that statement and en- 
large upon it. 

I should like to ask the manager if the 
committee would be willing to accept the 
amendment, in which case I need go no 
further. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I in- 
quire of the Senator from Alaska whether 
the latest decision just recently an- 
nounced by the administration has been 
to withdraw the chemical munitions from 
Okinawa to Guam; and if that is so, 
is it not correct that there is nothing in 
this amendment that would conflict with 
the policy of withdrawal of the muni- 
tions, if they are withdrawn entirely in 
accordance with the U.S. policy toward 
the Pacific Ocean? 

Mr. GRAVEL. It seems that the situ- 
ation, as it presently exists, is not quite 
as the Senator has stated. A survey team 
was sent to Alaska, which was the last 
place on the continental United States 
indicated as a repository for the gas. 
That survey team came back, and, as a 
result of the outcry and public protest, 
no official report was issued by the sur- 
vey team. Now another survey team has 
been sent to Johnston Island, to assess 
the possibility of making it a storage 
area. What my amendment would do 
would be to authorize funds to detoxify 
the gas stored on Okinawa, which would 
preclude the necessity of the movement 
to Johnston Island, Guam, or anywhere 
in the Pacific. 

Mr. CHURCH. But if the decision is to 
remove these chemical munitions from 
Okinawa to Johnston Island or to Guam, 
there is nothing in the Senator’s amend- 
ment that would prevent that from hap- 
pening, is there? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes, 
amendment reads: 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this or any other law may be used 
to transport chemical munitions from the 
island of Okinawa to the United States. 


I think that may leave it open for the 
interpretation that they could move it, 
if they so desired. I think the will of the 
Senate ought to be clear, though. 

Mr. CHURCH, I think it ought to be 
clear. I am hopeful we can take the 
amendment to conference, but I think the 
legislative history should be clear that 
the words “United States” means the 
United States proper, and not possessions 
of the United States located in the 
Pacific. 

Mr. JACKSON. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. This disturbs me, be- 
cause if there is not a clear legislative 
history on this to the contrary, “the 
United States” normally means not just 
the 50 States, but also includes the pos- 
sessions of the United States and the 
territories, which would normally cover 


it would. The 
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in this case, because of their pertinency 
to the discussion, Johnston Island and 
Guam. 

I ask the Senator—the Senator from 
Idaho has already asked part of my ques- 
tion—whether or not it is his interpre- 
tation of the amendment that it would 
prohibit the movement to Johnston 
Island or to Guam? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would interpret it as 
such, that it would preclude the move- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator could 
meet the objection with the following 
simple change in language: “One of the 
50 States of the United States.” 

Mr. CHURCH. Or to the mainland. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Well, Hawaii is a State. 
It is not a part of the mainland. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Johnston Island 
used to be a part of the territory of 
Hawaii. I do not believe it is a part of 
the State now. 

Mr. JACKSON. No; it is not. 

Mr. CHURCH. No. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the change 
I suggested not solve the matter? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No; that is not the in- 
tent. 

Mr. TOWER. What does the Senator 
intend? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I intend to detoxify 
this arsenal on Okinawa at the present 
time. Apparently the military has al- 
ready made its decision not to bring it 
to the continental United States. So now 
they go back to the tactical argument 
for keeping it in the Pacific. Originally 
they were going to withdraw it from a 
tactical area, because they did not con- 
sider it a credible weapon. Now, because 
of the outcry in Washington, in Oregon, 
and in Alaska, they retreat again to the 
position of putting it back in a tactical 
position. I submit they were trying to 
save money in bringing it out. I think it 
would be logical to proceed with that 
logic, and save money by detoxifying the 
weapons. 

Mr. CHURCH. Would the Senator be 
amenable to modifying the amendment 
to refer to the 50 States, rather than the 
United States? Under those circum- 
stances, it might be possible for the com- 
mittee to accept the amendment and 
take it to conference. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

„Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have an amend- 
ment pending, cosponsored by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and others, which calls 
for the prohibition of the shipment of 
this gas to the United States. The Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case) has 
asked to be added as a cosponsor to this 
amendment. Of course, I will withdraw 
my amendment if something can be 
worked out here. I would have to check 
on this, but I had some experience during 
World War II with Johnston Island. At 
that time it was virtually being run by 
the city council of Honolulu. I do not 
know whether Hawaii kept some of this 
quasi-jurisdiction over Johnston when 
they became a State. I think we ought 
to establish this point definitely. 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Inasmuch as I handled 
the statehood bill for Hawaii, I think we 
can make it very clear that Johnston Is- 
land is not within the State of Hawaii. 
This is a separate possession. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That was my im- 
pression, but I wanted to make the point 
clear. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. This is a possession of 
the United States. It is not a territory. It 
is a possession of the United States. 
Guam is a territory organized under an 
organic act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What has happened 
to the Geneva protocol which last fall 
the administration, with great fanfare, 
said it was sending to the Senate? Since 
then we have heard no more about it? 

The Foreign Relations Committee was 
criticized by some commentator about 2 
weeks ago for not taking action on the 
Geneva protocol. The fact is that it has 
not been resubmitted to the Senate, and 
obviously the committee cannot act on it 
until it is. 

Mr. GRAVEL. From a historical point 
of view, the commentator is probably 
correct, since the protocol was sent in 
1946 and was withdrawn by the President 
in 1947, and was never brought up for a 
vote, since the majority leader at that 
time felt that he did not have the votes. 

The President, on the heels of a reso- 
lution sponsored by 108 Members of the 
House, said he would be sending the pro- 
tocol to the Senate. The House, as re- 
ported, is very explicit that the President 
so do. That was 7 weeks ago, and I have 
not been able to find out why the ad- 
ministration has not bothered to send 
down the protocol. 

Of course, it flies in the face of charges 
that many things are rhetoric and do 
not become fact. I do not think that is 
the case, because I think the President’s 
statement is very good in this regard, and 
I am sure that the receipt of this protocol 
by the Senate is imminent. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL, I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Does the Senator’s 
amendment require detoxification at 
Okinawa? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No. It states that the 
funds are authorized. 

Mr. TOWER. But it does prohibit re- 
moval of this material to Guam, where 
it might be detoxified or stored? 

Mr. GRAVEL. If Guam is considered 
part of the definition of the United 
States, it would. 

Mr. TOWER. What is the Senator's 
intent? 

Mr. GRAVEL. To cause the detoxifica- 
tion of the gas at Okinawa. 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr, JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
we are trying to reach an agreement 
with the Russians to eliminate the use of 
bacteriological and chemical agents? Our 
Government has announced that we 
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are disposing of all our bacteriological 
agents. The one area that is left pertains 
to chemical agents. If we are going to try 
to reach agreements with the Russians 
to achieve mutual elimination of bacteri- 
ological agents and also chemical agents 
will we be abiding the negotiating proc- 
ess if we unilaterally proceed to elimi- 
nate a substantial part of our stockpile 
of chemical agents? 

Personally, I want to see an elimina- 
tion, under proper safeguards, of both 
agents—chemical and bacteriological. 

I ask the Senator what impact this 
amendment will have on such negotia- 
tions as have been underway in Geneva 
for some time. This is separate and apart 
from the SALT talks. 

Mr. GRAVEL. The impact, tomy mind, 
would be very beneficial, because we are 
somewhat stuck on the dime. 

Let us go back to the fact that the 
letter “C” stands for “chemical” and the 
letter “B” stands for “biological.” We 
have unilaterally—and I want to under- 
score and compliment the President in 
so doing, as one individual—acted to do 
away with the biological. What I am sug- 
gesting is a very minor—only 10 per- 
cent—unilateral move toward the chem- 
ical. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No, because I want to 
finish my point with the Senator from 
Washington. 

The President made reference in his 
statement on November 25 to the fact 
that he was supporting the draft conven- 
tion put forth by the United Kingdom, 
which only addresses itself to the biologi- 
cal aspects of C-B, while the draft con- 
vention put forth by the Soviet Union ad- 
dresses itself to the biological aspects 
and also the chemical aspects. As I in- 
terpret the President’s statement, he is 
trying strenuously to avoid the chemical 
issue; and I am pointedly trying to bring 
it up in the Senate, so that we may, in 
one small measure, without being in- 
jurious to our posture, take care of it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
after our Government on November 25, 
1969, announced the elimination of bio- 
logical agents in our stockpile, the Soviet 
Union declined to respond by moving to 
eliminate biological agents from its 
arsenal? I understand that the Soviet 
Union insisted that a general agreement 
was necessary and that in order to reach 
it, the agreement would have to cover 
all chemical and bacteriological—bio- 
logical—agents. If we now proceed to 
disarm unilaterally in chemical agents 
I wonder what effect this is going to have 
on agreements that I want to see reached 
at Geneva which will lead to the actual 
elimination, under proper safeguards, of 
bacteriological and chemical agents from 
the arsenal of Soviet weapons, as well as 
from other arsenals. 

Mr. GRAVEL. In my recent research, 
which has been intensive, I have found 
nothing to indicate the position the Sen- 
ator has just indicated, but that the Rus- 
sians have taken the opposite position. 
I have seen cases where they actually 
have taken the leadership, and I think 
we should actually stand in somewhat 
shame. We are the only major nation 
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that has not signed the Geneva protocol. 
Red China has signed it. The Soviet 
Union has signed it. The Soviet Union 
has come forward with an initiative 
counter to that of the British, indicating 
that they are willing to set aside the C-B 
aspects forever. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will be glad to supply 
for the Recor the statement of the So- 
viet Union on the day of President Nix- 
on’s announcement that we were doing 
away with existing stockpiles of bacteri- 
ological agents. The Soviets put all their 
emphasis on an overall general agreement 
sometime in the future—and have made 
no move to follow our lead in actually 
disposing of their stockpiles of bacterio- 
logical agents. 

I think this is very important, because 
I think everyone in this Chamber wants 
to see safeguarded agreements that will 
eliminate these horrible weapons, both 
chemical and biological. This is what 
concerns me, and we are in the early 
stages of the negotiations to reach such 
agreements, 

Mr. GRAVEL. I beg to differ with the 
Senator. I would be happy to see for the 
Recorp these Russian statements. The 
UN. record is replete to the effect that 
our position has been 180 degrees oppo- 
site from what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it the Senator's 
position that the Soviet Union is willing 
to take parallel action to do away with 
their bacteriological agents as we dis- 
pose of ours in line with President 
Nixon’s November 25 order. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With chemicals and 
biological weapons—coupling the two 
together. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is what I am say- 
ing. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is exactly what the 
Soviet Union is saying. They are willing 
to do away with both of them. 

Mr. JACKSON. They have not moved 
to do away with their bacteriological 
agents, as we are doing. They say a gen- 
eral agreement is necessary first. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think the Senator is 
entitled to put the statements of the 
Soviet Union in the Recorp. I have dis- 
covered that we have the bad position 
and they have a very advantageous 
propaganda position. 

Mr. JACKSON. All I am saying is that 
when we made the announcement that 
we would eliminate our bacteriological 
agents, they refused to do the same. 
They insisted that all of this has to be 
negotiated in an overall agreement. Now 
we are trying to negotiate agreements 
with the Russians at Geneva relating to 
bacteriological agents and also, in due 
course, to chemical agents. Are we serv- 
ing that effort of negotiation with the 
Soviet Union if we proceed to move uni- 
laterally to weaken our bargaining posi- 
tion on chemical agents? 

I ask unanin.ous consent to include 
at this point in the Recorp the statement 
by Ambassador Roschin of the Soviet 
Union at the meeting of the First Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, November 25, 1969, insisting on 
a single international convention on 
chemical and biological weapons as a 
prende to any progress in one of the 
fields. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR ROSCHIN 


Together with the need further to re- 
inforce the Geneva Protocol of 1925, the 
urgent need has arisen to take the next step, 
that is to ensure internationally not only 
the prohibition of the use of chemical and 
bacteriological weapons, but also the pro- 
hibition of their development, production 
and stockpiling. That would make it possible 
to settle once and for all the problem of the 
complete elimination from the life of man 
of all chemical and bacteriological (biologi- 
cal) weapons. 

Those two types of weapons must in our 
view be considered together. It would be un- 
justified to divide them because of their 
nature and because of political considera- 
tions. Contemporary science finds it difficult 
to establish a clear-cut limitation between 
chemical and bacteriological weapons. 

The Geneva Protocol of 1925 deals with 
both. Many scientific treatises relating to this 
topic also do not distinguish between chem- 
ical and bacteriological (biological) weapons 
and treat them as one single problem, The 
same is true here in the United Nations where 
they have always been considered together. 
They are also dealt with as one single prob- 
lem in the report of the Secretary-General 
on chemical and bacteriological weapons, 
and we think that many delegations are 
quite right in criticizing the approach to 
the problem of chemical and bacteriological 
weapons of the United Kingdom, which sug- 
gested in the Disarmament Committee that 
it deal only with the prohibition of biologi- 
cal weapons. And we disagree with the rep- 
resentative of the Netherlands, who said 
that the first step should be taken first— 
that biological weapons should be pro- 
hibited, and then chemical weapons. Were 
we to travel along this path, prohibiting one 
weapon, we would in fact switch on a green 
light for the development of the other 
weapon, but in present day conditions we 
must say and stress that—in view of the 
stockpiles already accumulated and of the 
fact that many States of the world possess 
them—chemical weapons are a particularly 
dangerous type of weapon. Therefore to sep- 
arate those two types of weapons, as pro- 
posed by the representative of the United 
Kingdom, and as advocated today by the 
representative of the Netherlands, would be 
extremely inappropriate and even dangerous. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, to supplement his ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Is the Senator from 
Alaska contending that this will enhance 
our bargaining position with the Soviets, 
if we unilaterally detoxify all our chemi- 
cal agents? 

Mr. GRAVEL. When the Senator talks 
of enhancing our position, it is simple. If 
the Senator says he is going to stop some- 
thing and I say I am going to stop some- 
thing, we both stop it. The Soviet 
Union for 2 years has indicated it is 
willing to lay down C-—B’s. All we have 
been willing to say is that, as of last No- 
vember, the President said, “I will uni- 
laterally act on biological, but I will not 
say anything about the chemical aspects 
of it because we are using it extensively 
in Vietnam.” 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator, then, 
means that if we will unilaterally aban- 
don our stockpiling of this material, the 
Soviets will do the same? 
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Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator considers 
this amendment, which goes to 10 per- 
cent of our stockpiles, to go unilaterally 
toward the entire situation. I do not 
think so. 

Mr. TOWER. The Senator thinks it 
enhances our bargaining position? 

Mr. GRAVEL. No question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
know what this means. As I read it, does 
it mean that no funds will be used to 
bring it to the 50 States in the United 
States, that it may stay in Okinawa, but 
that funds are authorized to detoxify it, 
and if not, would it just sit there and 
do nothing because so far as this reads, 
it does not make it clear, that they 
will allow it to stay there without touch- 
ing it a year, 2 years, or 3 years? 

Mr. CHURCH. The language would or- 
der detoxification but does not require it. 
So the administration could proceed—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It says the money 
is authorized, does it not? It prohibits 
bringing it in. If we take the amount, it 
means all 50 States, is that not correct? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Very much so. 

Mr. TOWER. Plus the territories and 
Possessions. 

Mr. GRAVEL. That is the one 
point—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We were talking 
about a modification—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Japan and the 
people of Okinawa have complained bit- 
terly about this gas remaining, but it has 
to go somewhere, am I not correct? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do not know what 
agreements have been made by the Presi- 
dent with the Japanese. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am wondering— 
what I am trying to say is that it is go- 
ing to be moved and what the Senator is 
suggesting is the detoxification; is that 
correct? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I do not know whether 
it has to be moved. I have not seen any 
written agreement. It could stay there. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is the chemicals 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Right. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think that mat- 
ters somewhat. 

Mr. TOWER. Will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Would this in any way 
inhibit the negotiations we have with 
the Japanese Government about storage 
of such materials on Okinawa? In other 
words, this would prohibit moving it any- 
where over which the US. flag flies, 
whether it is a trust territory, a posses- 
sion, or a protectorate—whatever. 

Mr. GRAVEL. It could have that effect, 
of course, but it could also have the op- 
posite effect, and that would be to indi- 
cate to the President of the United 
States and to the Senate that it realizes 
CB’s are dangerous and that they should 
not be a part of our arsenal. Some of the 
small nations have indicated that we 
should welcome the Geneva protocol so 
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that we could reestablish our position in 
the world community, because it has been 
eroded tremendously. We are the first 
nation since World War I to use chemi- 
cal agents in any extensive manner. 

Mr. TOWER. Let me go back to the 
question asked about negotiations with 
the Japanese. Is the Senator suggesting 
that this ties our hands insofar as this 
being a negotiable item for removal with 
the Japanese is concerned? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would say that if this 
is adopted and it goes to conference, we 
are hopeful that it will accelerate 
presentation of the Geneva protocol to 
the Senate. Obviously, if it does impair 
the secret negotiations with the Japa- 
nese, I am sure that the conferees can be 
so informed and could strike it from the 
conference report. That would solve all 
problems with respect to negotiations 
with the Japanese; but more im- 
portantly, we would save the main thrust 
of what we are trying to accomplish 
here, that is, to reestablish ourselves in 
the court of world opinion, because the 
Senate is partly at fault. It was the Sen- 
ate, from 1925 to 1947, which refused to 
act. It was not the Executive. It was the 
Senate. 

Mr. TOWER. If the Senator would 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas, I 
think he is trying to get him off the hook 
there. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, as I understand it, the 
Senator from Alaska would like to see the 
detoxification of these chemicals, no mat- 
ter where it happens, is that correct? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me say this, 
that—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Wait a minute—let me 
finish—the Senator’s amendment pro- 
vides that this material cannot be moved 
from Okinawa. 

Mr. GRAVEL, Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Right. 

Mr. PASTORE. Therefore, by implica- 
tion, it has to be detoxified if it is in 
Okinawa. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Or left there in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or left there in its 
present state, yes. How does the Senator 
get his detoxification? 

Mr. GRAVEL. This amendment would 
authorize the money to go for the de- 
toxification program. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, the 
amendment provides for that? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Provides for it, yes. If 
the administration does not choose it, 
they are not compelled to do it, as I un- 
derstand authorizations and appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Japanese com- 
plained, then, that the gas is not de- 
toxified and is on Okinawa, then there 
would be a compulsion on our part to do 
something about it? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. So that is the reason 
the Senator wants it to stay there? 

Mr. GRAVEL, Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think it is a very 
simple amendment. It is just a question 
of whether one agrees with it or not. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CHURCH. Would the Senator con- 
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sider modifying his amendment to apply 
to the 50 states? This would provide the 
administration some area if it is decided 
to negotiate an agreement with the 
Japanese, or in the event some such un- 
derstanding has already been reached 
with the Japanese. The chemicals could, 
thus, be withdrawn from Okinawa to a 
place such as Johnston Island or Guam. 
If he would amend his amendment in 
that respect, then I see no reason why 
the committee could not take it to con- 
ference. 

Mr. PASTORE. The only trouble there, 
by implication, would be that we are sug- 
gesting it be taken to Johnston Island or 
to Guam; but that is not what the Sen- 
ator wants. He wants it to stay there, but 
let us detoxify it. That is his argument. 
Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator is right. 

Mr. PASTORE. All right. That is it. 

Mr. TOWER. I do not think it is a 
question so much of where it should go, 
but of the importance of getting into 
some negotiation with the Japanese that 
might work out. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I became a cospon- 
sor of the pending amendment after the 
Pentagon changed its plans with respect 
to “Operation Red Hat.” Initially they 
said they were going to move this nerve 
gas through the State of Washington to 
Oregon, and then they decided they 
would move it up to Alaska. An amend- 
ment which prohibted transportation to 
Washington and Oregon, but not to 
Alaska, would have been inconsistent. If 
it is not good enough for us, why should 
it be good enough for Alaska? I discussed 
this with the two Senators from Alaska 
and the Senator from Oregon, and we 
all agreed. That is how the pending 
amendment came to be offered. 

I think that the Senate should take 
some position on this, and I will tell the 
Senate why. The administration never 
came up to the Senate to tell us what 
they were going to do in relation to 
Japan or Okinawa. They used the argu- 
ments made on both sides about an ex- 
tension of the security treaty, claiming 
no new treaty was being considered. 
President Nixon has said on some occa- 
sions that we were going to remove 
weapons from Okinawa; after he had 
the meeting with Premier Sato here he 
said we would remove this obnoxious 
arsenal of materials of war from Oki- 
nawa, but mention was made only of nu- 
clear weapons. I have looked through 
everything and do not find that the Sen- 
ate was told this involved chemical gas 
as well. The impetus for moving this gas 
came from an accident, not from nego- 
tiations of which the Senate was advised. 

Another reason why the Senate should 
act is that, prior to the meeting with 
Premier Sato of Japan, the Senate 
passed a resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia, declaring that 
before the President made any commit- 
ments regarding disposition of Okinawa 
he should come to the Senate. That date 
was not long ago, some 4 or 5 weeks, I 
believe. But the resolution was com- 
pletely ignored. In the meantime, this 
agreement on nerve gas was made. I 
cannot find anything in the President’s 
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original statement involving this type of 
chemical material. It may be that the 
President did say to Premier Sato that 
it was part of the agreement. If he did, 
then that was the agreement made— 
but it was an agreement of great impor- 
tance about which the Senate was not 
consulted. It comes close to being, if it 
is not in fact, an unconstitutional usur- 
pation of the Senate’s power to ratify 
treaties. 

Now I believe that we should have 
something to say about this. If we are 
going to have chemical and biological 
weapons, then I think that the Senate 
should know a little bit about what is 
done with them. “Operation Red Hat,” 
as the Pentagon calls it, has been a con- 
stant problem. If we took a vote any- 
where in the United States today, and 
proposed to move this gas to Idaho, to 
Texas, or to any other State, the people 
in that State would be almost unani- 
mously against it. That is the position we 
are in. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Just a minute. Then 
the Pentagon decided they would not 
bring this gas into the continental United 
States. After all this furor, it came out 
that they meant Alaska, which is not 
contiguous to the other United States. 
Now they are talking about the Hawaiian 
Islands. I understand that no one wanted 
it in Guam, either. Guam is a territory 
of the United States, so the Senate 
should take some position on the gas 
being shipped there, too. 

The original intent of my amendment 
was to keep this gas from coming into 
any of the United States—Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska, or any other. 

They are now talking about shipping it 
to Johnston Island. That island is iso- 
lated. I happen to know a little about it 
because I was there during World War 
II. There is an airbase there; it is south 
of Honolulu. 

I have not heard anything formal about 
this proposal. 

I have asked the Department of De- 
fense to abandon its plans on three oc- 
casions since they made the announce- 
ment concerning the shipment. I think 
that both Senators from Oregon have 
also. We pointed out that it would 
cost money to move it to the continental 
United States, that it would involve huge 
risks, and that the weapons were not 
needed. We asked why the shipment 
should be made to the United States when 
they knew that they would not use the 
gas in the United States. Assuming that 
it ever will be used—which we pray to 
God it never will be—they would then 
have to move it back to where they 
wanted it. Yet, much as logic was on our 
side, that was the end of that proposal, 
so far as the Pentagon was concerned. 

As I have stated, I think we ought to 
take some action because if it was agreed 
by Mr. Nixon and the Premier of Japan 
that this type of chemical material was 
to be removed, I have not read about it. 
This, in spite of the fact that the Senate 
passed a resolution saying that the Presi- 
dent should come here and discuss this 
matter of the Okinawan situation, in- 
cluding, by implication, such matters as 
troops and gas and nuclear weapons. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as is available to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alaska’s amendment covers 
the 50 States, and then leaves it open to 
destroy this gas. It has been said that 
the Pentagon does not want to do that. 
I do not know. Does the Senator have 
any information about it? 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I know that we have 
enough chemical and biological war 
material to destroy the whole world, any- 
way, regardless of what happens to the 
gas on Okinawa. The amount of that gas 
is insignificant in terms of the size at 
our CBW arsenal, but it is enough to 
cause a major disaster should an acci- 
dent occur in shipping or storing it. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I think 
that everyone is agreed that we do not 
want the stuff in the continenta] United 
States. We do not want it in Alaska, 
Hawaii, Oregon, or any of the 50 States. 

What I am suggesting is that we ought 
to preserve a little elbow room. There 
was discussion about proper covenants 
arrived at during the Wilson negotia- 
tions. But it did not work. 

We know that international matters 
have to be conducted in secret. 

I am opposed to tying the administra- 
tion’s hands so that they would not be 
able to move the stuff someplace else and 
get it out of our way. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But on all of these 


occasions when we were discussing Oki- 
nawa, nothing was done to inform us of 


administration plans. We passed a 
resolution saying, “Please, Mr. President, 
before you start doing all of these things 
concerning Okinawa, come to the Senate 
and discuss some of them.” 

The President never did this. That is 
what we have been arguing about for 
5 long weeks. That would have saved 
us a lot of trouble. It would have saved a 
lot of trouble for the Senators from 
Alaska and Washington and Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President is it a 
pertinent question here to ask about the 
negotiations with Japan when our Gov- 
ernment has announced that its intention 
and plan was to transfer it and take it 
away from Okinawa and place it original- 
ly in Oregon? 

The question is moot, in my opinion. 

Second, the ratio of this amount of 
nerve gas to the total stockpile is totally 
insignificant. 

Third, they are detoxifying some of 
the nerve gas in the Rocky Mountain 
arsenal in Colorado because of the aged 
canisters in which this kind of gas is 
stored. 

Consequently, we have these factors 
which make moot the entire question of 
whether it would affect our negotiations 
with Japan. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
agree, But I like to argue before the fact, 
during the fact, and after the fact, if I 
have just reason to make a complaint. 
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Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for being so conciliatory. I 
would like to address myself to trying to 
arrive at what might be an amalgam. 
But I think the amalgam would destroy 
the point that is trying to be made. And 
that is that the Senate should vote in 
favor of this and vote up or down on the 
issue before the world. 

I disagree slightly with the Senator 
from Oregon. I do not think the matters 
are moot. I do not know what has been 
said between the President and Japan. 

This is one way for the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee to find out if the ex- 
ecutive branch is in concert with the 
beliefs the Senate might hold. 

The point was made by the Senator 
from Texas that this was an attempt to 
tie the administration’s hands. 

By no stretch of the imagination is this 
an effort on my part to tie the adminis- 
tration’s hand. I applaud the President 
for what he did with respect to bacteri- 
ological agents. If it is good for bacteri- 
ological agents, it is just as good for 
chemical agents. 

We are trying to act as coequal 
branches of the Government and we are 
trying to give the President a prod. I 
think that a prod is needed. It has been 
7 months since we heard we would soon 
receive the Geneva Protocol. And there 
is no reason to delay. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, why does 
not the Senator accept the suggestions 
made? 

We all agree that we do not want it in 
any of the 50 States. We want to keep 
it out of Alaska, Hawaii, and Oregon. 

The Senator is proposing tying the 
administration’s hands to the extent that 
it cannot move it to any remote island 
in the Pacific. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, would it 
not be an intelligent assumption to make 
that if this does tie the administration’s 
hands, the administration would come to 
the Foreign Relations Committee in con- 
ference and say, “This ties our hands. 
Will you gentlemen strike this provi- 
sion?” 

They can strike it, and there will have 
been no binding of the administration’s 
hands. 

It merely requires what the Senator 
was talking about, and that is some stand 
being taken by the Senate as to what is 
happening in this aspect of the field of 
foreign affairs. 

It is a very sensitive area in which the 
United States has lost much ground in 
the court of public opinion because of 
what we have done unilaterally when 
this came about in November. The Presi- 
dent then announced his action with re- 
spect to bacteriological agents. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator inform me to what extent the 
court of public opinion has influenced 
Soviet policy? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Oh, I think we could get 
into quite a broad argument with respect 
to the United States/Soviet relationship 
and the fact that some people might con- 
sider Cambodia similar to the situation 
of Hungary. 
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However, I do not think that would 
serve the purpose of this argument or 
concern the issues involved here. 

Would the Senator from Texas like to 
address himself to the question of the 
chemical agents and what would happen 
if the administration were to turn 
around and tell the Russians, “Gentle- 
men, we now accept your proposal that 
you started making back in 1967.” 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, did not 
the Senator join with us in an amend- 
ment to prohibit the shipment of any of 
this gas to any part of the United States? 

Mr. GRAVEL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, do I 
understand that the Senator from Alaska 
has taken a different position in this 
respect? 

Mr. GRAVEL. My position is that we 
should authorize the funds to permit the 
Defense Department to detoxify the gas. 
That is the point. It would be a first step 
for the United States to do something 
important in the realm of international 
affairs, and that would be of significance. 

The United Nations passed a resolution 
by a vote of 80 to 3 in December of last 
year requiring that we renounce chemi- 
cal and biological warfare. 

Mr. President, if that is not clear as to 
what the nations of the world want, I 
do not know what is. I could go into it 
from a military viewpoint and point out 
that to keep the nerve gas militates 
against our best military interests. 

Mr. PASTORE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, do I 
understand that under no circumstances 
would the Senator like to amend his 
amendment to cover the 50 States be- 
cause he is afraid that it would go to 
Johnston Island and he would not want 
it to go there because it might influence 
world opinion? 

Is that what the Senator is saying? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Not only world opinion; 
although that is one of the facets. I do 
not think it is needed. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator does not 
want it to go to Johnston Island. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think it would be a 
waste of money for it to go to Johnston 
Island. They did not want to make such 
expenditures in a tactical theater where 
it is a tactical weapon. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island likes the amendment the 
way it is drawn. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Alaska is 
not amenable to changing his amend- 
ment. I had said on behalf of the com- 
mittee we would take it to conference if 
modified. Although I support it in its 
present form, I am unable to accept it 
on behalf of the committee because it 
draws a hard and fast line. 

The Nixon administration has played 
rather loose on this matter. This dis- 
cussion and vote should bring them up 
abruptly. It will force them to come to 
the Senate and the conference, and lay 
their cards on the table. 

On that basis, I shall vote for the 
amendment. However, since the Senator 
is not amenable to any modification that 
would permit me as the manager of the 
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bill to accept it on the floor, I suggest 
we get to the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRAVEL. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I am 
going to support the Senator’s amend- 
ment because I think it should be passed, 
and for that reason, I have cosponsored 
it. In case the amendment does not 
prevail, I shall still submit my original 
amendment, which merely reads: 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law may be 
used to transport chemical munitions from 
Okinawa to the United States. 


That language is the same as the 
first part of the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Alaska. On this question 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON). If he were present, he would 
vote “Yea.” I already voted in the nega- 
tive. I withdraw my vote and state that 
if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“Nay.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. Russell), the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER) and the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunptT) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 40, as follows: 
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Mondale 


Stevens 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Young, Ohio 


Ellender 
Ervin 
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Moss 


Murphy 
Pearson 
Randolph 
Saxbe 


Smith, Maine 
Spong 
Stennis 

PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 

PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Long, against. 

NOT VOTING—8 

Miller Russell 

Mundt Yarborough 

Kennedy Nelson 

So Mr. GRAVEL’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


Young, N. Dak. 


Cannon 
Dodd 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
what is the order of business for the re- 
mainder of today and subsequently. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, it is my un- 
derstanding that there are only two 
amendments remaining to the Cooper- 
Church section of the bill, and no amend- 
ments to the other parts. 

It is my further understanding that 
this afternoon the distinguished assist- 
ant Republican leader (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
will speak on his amendment, as will the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT). The 
distinguished senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. McCLELLAN) will speak on 
the general subject of the bill. 

It is my further understanding, if this 
is correct, that before we proceed to con- 
sider the postal reform bill, the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan will call 
up his amendment, to have it pending 
when this measure comes before the 
Senate tomorrow. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished majority leader 
that that would be correct. It is my hope, 
particularly out of deference to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), who could 
not be present today, that we would be 
able to vote on my amendment tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan intends to speak 
upon the amendment he proposes, and 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson) intends to speak upon his 
amendment, I should like to be able to 
speak on those amendments also. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is all right, 
because the time does not begin to run 
until an amendment is pending. There 
are others who will speak, though I hope 
for not too long, so that the Senate can 
get to legislation contemplated for the 
Senate’s second shift, namely, the postal 
reform bill. 

So, Mr. President, at this time I ask 
unanimous consent that the time begin 
to run tomorrow on the Griffin amend- 
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ment at 11 o’clock, and the vote on that 
amendment take place at 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the Griffin amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
informs the Senator that the yeas and 
nays cannot be ordered until the amend- 
ment is before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be in order to 
order the yeas and nays now on the Grif- 
fin amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that immediately up- 
on the conclusion of the vote on the 
Griffin amendment, the Jackson amend- 
ment be laid before the Senate and made 
the pending business, the vote on it to 
take place, hopefully, sometime before 
the hour is concluded, because I under- 
stand it is a simple amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The remainder of 
the time will be taken up by a vote on the 
Cooper-Church amendment at 2 o’clock, 
a vote on the Foreign Military Sales Act 
at 4 o'clock, and on the question of the 
veto of legislation at 5:30 o’clock. There- 
after it is anticipated that the Senate 
will again go into its second shift and 
continue its consideration of the postal 
reform bill, if action on it is not com- 
pleted tonight. 

Then on Wednesday, there is an order 
to convene at 9 o’clock, and at that time 
the Senate will return to normal opera- 
tions on a one-shift basis, it will attempt 
to finish the postal reform bill, and, if 
need be, come in on Thursday at 9 
o’clock. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is proposing 
that on Wednesday and Thursday, then, 
we move over to a shiftless session, is 
that right? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, “shift less” 
sessions, the “less” being a reduction 
from two shifts down to one. 

It is also hoped that, the Senate will- 
ing, we will be able to dispose of the 
Interior appropriations bill. I do not 
know about extending the debt limit; 
it depends on how much time we have, 
because I understand there will be some 
controversy. But if the debt limit is not 
extended I see no reason why we cannot 
pass a resolution of temporary extension, 
say, for a month, and take up the debt 
limit when we return following the In- 
dependence Day recess. Whether or not 
it will work out that way remains to be 
seen. 


THE DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. May I say to the majority 
leader that the debt limit is a rather 
urgent matter. Starting on Tuesday, the 
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Government's right to sell series E bonds 
and issue other obligations of this Gov- 
ernment expires. In the judgment of this 
Senator, at a minimum, the Senate 
should vote on this matter by then. It is 
something usually disposed of in about 
a day; and Congress, having voted these 
appropriations, ought to vote to let the 
Government pay its bills. 

But if the Senate does not want to do 
that, we can see what happens when the 
Government does not pay its bills. My 
guess is that that is something we will 
not have to do more than once, because 
once we find out that, having voted ap- 
propriations, the people who carry the 
mail and the other Government employ- 
ees do not get paid will educate us to 
the urgency of that measure. 

If we ourselves want to declare our 
Government officially bankrupt, that is 
something that would be, in my judg- 
ment, very irresponsible to do, to place 
this Government in that position, having 
voted the appropriations, to decline to 
borrow the money to pay the bills, or 
vote the taxes for it, either. I certainly 
hope our leadership will afford us the 
opportunity to vote on the measure. It is 
urgent. I know it has only been on the 
calendar since Friday, but this is some- 
thing we usually take up on rather short 
notice, as the majority leader knows. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say in re- 
sponse. I understand if this is not passed 
by the end of the fiscal year, the Treas- 
ury will not be totally bankrupt. It will 
still have $2 or $3 billion with which to 
remain flexible. But I am aware of the 
fact that if something is not done be- 


fore the first of the year, the debt ceil- 
ing will automatically go from some- 
where around $381 billion or $382 bil- 
lion down to $360 billion, and I would 
not like to see that happen. 


Therefore, if the situation is not 
worked out, the continuing resolution ap- 
proach for 1 month is suggested. 

I should say that the leadership would 
be more than willing to take up the 
legislation having to do with the debt 
ceiling if a reasonable time could be ar- 
rived at as to how long the debate would 
continue. There should be sufficient lati- 
tude to assure that the pending business, 
the postal reform bill, were disposed of 
as well. So the leadership is open to 
reason, if something reasonable can be 
worked out. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, may I say 
to my leader that we have done our job; 
we have put the bill out there on the 
calendar. So far as I am concerned, that 
is a matter for the leadership now. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. As far as I am concerned, 
I merely want to point out that it does 
create very severe problems for the Gov- 
ernment, including the fact that it can- 
not sell the bonds which it has already 
advertised as of today. It will have to 
send out 20,000 wires to tell those bid- 
ding on the Government bonds that the 
sale is off. That will create something of 
a panic in some quarters, if they find 
that the Government cannot borrow the 
money to pay its obligations. 

I would think that if the Senate acts 
in such a way that it wants to go through 
with the proposition that this Nation, the 
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wealthiest nation on the face of the 
earth, has declared itself bankrupt by 
an act of Congress, it will be a very 
foolish thing to do. The Senate can try it. 
I do not think it will try a second time. 
Once will be enough, to find out that the 
people will not tolerate it. That is what 
will happen, in my judgment, unless the 
proposed legislation to extend the pres- 
ent ceiling, which expires tomorrow 
night, passes before Tuesday night. 

I have tried to educate Senators about 
the matter, I was instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Finance to stress to the leaders 
the urgency of this matter being called 
up forthwith, and I have done so to the 
best of my ability. I would urge other 
members of the committee to make clear 
to our leadership the problem as they 
see it. I think we should act on this mat- 
ter before we finish the business tomor- 
row night. I will leave that matter to the 
discretion of the majority leader. I am 
sure he will do about this matter what 
he thinks is the responsible thing. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I suggest that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Lonc) and the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, the 
Senator from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMs), 
get together to see if it would be possible 
to work out a reasonable time limitation. 
On that basis, the joint leadership would 
be more than willing to do what can be 
done, after the postal reform bill is out of 
the way, hopefully, or even before. 

Then, of course, it is anticipated that 
the Senate will attempt to dispose of the 
two Moss bills, before it adjourns for In- 
dependence Day; S. 26 is a bill to revise 
the boundaries of the Canyonlands Na- 
tional Park in the State of Utah, and S. 
27 would establish the Glen Canyon 
National Recreation Area in the States 
of Arizona and Utah. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would also like to re- 
serve an opportunity to offer a noncon- 
troversial bill which I believe has passed 
the House, which would extend the sym- 
pathy of the Senate to the people of 
Peru; and as soon as an opportunity pre- 
sents, I would like to put the Senators on 
notice. I do not see how it could be con- 
troversial, but I would like to offer it at 
some point. 

With regard to the debt limit, unless 
there is objection on this side of the aisle, 
I would like to see it disposed of as soon 
as possible—perhaps tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the sit- 
uation of the distinguished minority 
leader so far as the Peru resolution is 
concerned. When it comes over, why do 
we not consider calling it up immediately 
and passing it? I agree that no Member 
of the Senate would be against such a 
resolution. 


ORDERS FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HOLLINGS AND SENA- 
TOR SPONG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
calling for the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon to speak tomorrow be va- 
cated until a later date. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that, in its place, the order re- 
questing 30 minutes for Senator HOLL- 
INGS be substituted, to permit the junior 
Senator from South Carolina to speak 
immediately following the approval of 
the Journal tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, following the 
remarks of the Senator from South 
Carolina, the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) be recognized for not to exceed 
20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR YOUNG OF OHIO ON 
WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youns) be recognized 
for 20 minutes immediately following the 
approval of the Journal on Wednesday 
and again on Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is this not a question 
of amounts of money? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is true. I am 
prepared to bring it up, if some reason- 
able time arrangement can be worked 
out; but I am not prepared to turn aside 
the pending legislation and get into a 
poten that might take a couple of 

ys. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that 
the park bills will be discussed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They will be taken 
up in due course; but postal reform is 
the pending measure. If the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee and 
the distinguished ranking member can 
get together, the leadership will not be 
unreasonable with respect to the debt 
limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires whether the Senator from 
Montana intends to ask for the yeas and 
nays on the Jackson amendment, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think enough 
Members will be in the Chamber at that 
time to get the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I would hope that we could 
have an agreement. I would be willing to 
agree now to limited debate on the debt 
ceiling to 2 hours on each amendment 
and 2 hours on the bill, and hope we 
could shorten it down from that point. I 
know that the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) wants to offer a very 
important amendment to the bill. I would 
hope that we could agree to it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, so far as I am concerned, any 
amendment I offer can be subject to a 
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limitation. I do not know how other 
Senators who have amendments may 
feel. 


The reason we are at this dilemma, 
just 48 hours or 24 hours before the debt 
ceiling expires, when it goes back to 
$365 billion, is that the Treasury De- 
partment and the chairman of the com- 
mittee have held the bill until the last 
minute so they can get it considered as 
another emergency. In that manner they 
hope to be able to defeat any amend- 
ments dealing with expenditure controls. 

I took it up with the Secretary of the 
Treasury in February, and I told him 
that just once before I left I hoped they 
would come down with a request for 
whatever change they needed in the 
debt ceiling before the end of the fiscal 
year, so that we would not have to act 
in an emergency situation. I mentioned 
it again in March; I mentioned it in 
April. We finally got their recommenda- 
tion down in the latter part of May. 

The House acted promptly and sent 
the bill to the Senate the ist of June. 
Our committee scheduled hearings on 
the 9th of June, and they were postponed 
until the third week of June at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who had speeches to make which they 
felt were more important than acting 
on this bill. 

I did get the chairman of the com- 
mittee to move it forward and cancel 
some of the meetings we had scheduled 
with HEW the week of the 15th so that 
the Treasury Department could testify. 
We held the hearings and were ready to 
report the bill around the middle of June. 
An amendment to control expenditures, 
which I had offered and which I felt was 
equally important so far as the debt ceil- 
ing was concerned, was adopted by the 
committee by a vote of 9 to 8. There were 
those who did not want to report the 
bill until they could get that vote re- 
versed, and the bill was held up in the 
committee until Friday, June 26, and 
here we are. 

I think the Recorp should be clear 
that it is no accident that we are here at 
this late date. We are here, right on the 
verge of June 30, because it was planned 
that way. I think that those who have 
tried to plan it that way have done a good 
job of getting themselves and our coun- 
try into a rather delicate financial posi- 
tion. 

I agree with the majority leader that 
we could extend this for 30 days and 
then have time to act. I do think it is 
time that we face up to the situation of 
whether we are going to control spending. 
Does the Congress or the administration 
really want to control expenditures or 
just talk about it? From the standpoint 
of inflation we should have faced up to 
this question. I know of no good reason 
why we did not have this bill before us 
3 weeks ago, and then the Senate could 
have considered these amendments in an 
orderly manner. 

The Senator from Nebraska and per- 
haps others have amendments they wish 
to offer, and they are deserving of our 
cosideration. 

I talked with the majority leader 2 or 
3 weeks ago, and he assured us that if 
we got the bill reported he would sched- 
ule it so that we would have the bill 
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acted on 2 or 3 weeks ago. It is not the 
fault of the majority leader that we are 
in this dilemma, and I am willing to 
vote this afternoon. I was willing to vote 
last Friday, and I have been willing to 
vote for the last 3 months, but the bill 
was deliberately held in the committee. 
I hope we will be voting before midnight 
tomorrow night, but that seems to be par 
for the course. To those who like to live 
in a state of emergency I would say they 
have one here by their own creation. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, permit me 
to say that, so far as I am concerned, 
there is no politics in this matter one way 
or the other. It is just a matter of do- 
ing our duty, which is what I am sure 
every Senator will seek to do. 

I read in the press some weeks ago a 
statement by the majority leader that 
those who were debating the Church- 
Cooper amendment made it probable 
that the debt limit may be held up until 
that matter had been disposed of. I did 
not discuss it with the majority leader but 
as chairman of the committee I was on 
notice that if we reported it out the next 
day it would not likely be called up until 
the vote on the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment. That being the case, this Sena- 
tor saw no particular reason to rush to 
have it sitting there on the Calendar, 
when it would not be called up before 
Tuesday. But now, Tuesday becomes a 
different matter and starting on Tues- 
day the matter does become urgent. We 
reported the bill Friday. The Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) states it 
as he saw it, but I saw it differently. The 
Williams amendment could well tie up 
this matter in conference between the 
Senate and House, with the House Ap- 
propriations Committee declining to 
yield jurisdiction to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Then whatever might 
happen to it, if agreed to, perhaps would 
wind up in an impasse between the Sen- 
ate and the House over the conference 
report. It seemed to me that we should 
leave out that amendment to the bill be- 
cause it is controversial and it could 
prevent the debt limit from being voted 
on any time soon. 

When we voted, with absentees on the 
committee, at the time, we thought we 
should take a little longer, until the ab- 
sentees could be present. We did that. 
We voted to report the bill on Friday. 
The bill could have been taken up on 
Saturday. There is nothing new about 
the bill. It is coming in here late now. 
That seems to be par for the course’ as 
the Senator just suggested himself. In 
any event, the bill is there and if we are 
responsible, we will pass it before mid- 
night tomorrow. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. As I understand it, the 
minority leader has indicated the reason 
for a delay in the vote tomorrow, the 
ranking minority member of the Finance 
Committee indicates that he would be 
perfectly willing—and I would consider 
it a personal favor if we could vote at 
once because I will be leaving for NATO 
tomorrow evening and I would certainly 
like. to vote on it. It is a very important 
matter.. I would hate to see it left to the 
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last minute. However, the NATO par- 
liamentarians meeting is going on now 
and other Members of the Senate will 
be going and if we could vote tomorrow 
I would certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. LONG. So far as I am concerned, 
I am willing to vote on it, under any 
reasonable time limit. I am in agreement 
to an hour on every amendment. I am in 
agreement as to 2 hours on the bill, or 
to any other reasonable limitation that 
the Senate is willing to agree to because 
I think responsibility on the part of the 
Senate requires it. If we do not pass this 
bill by midnight tomorrow, then begin- 
ning on Wednesday the Government will 
be powerless to sell its E bonds. That 
would be irresponsible action for the Sen- 
ate to take, to impose that upon the 
country. 


DD-963 DESTROYER COMPETITION 
BIDS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
as senior U.S. Senator from Maine and 
ranking Republican on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, I fol- 
lowed the DD—963 destroyer competition, 
resolved with a 30-ship award in Litton 
Industries, Inc.’s favor last week, very 
closely. My continuing interest in the 
procurement is twofold: 

First, to assure that the Government’s 
interest is fully protected and that mas- 
sive problems encountered on numerous 
large defense contracts in the past are 
not repeated. 

Second, to assure that Bath Iron 
Works Corp., located in the State of 
Maine and loser in the competition, re- 
ceived fair treatment. 

Prior to the announcement of the win- 
ning bidder, for some time I expressed 
my deep concern over the status of the 
program in a series of letters to the Sec- 
retary of Defense and Secretary of the 
Navy. 

In my opinion, the answers received to 
the questions raised did not satisfactorily 
resolve the points at issue, Since the deci- 
sions made prior to the DD-963 contract 
award have such far-reaching conse- 
quences, I am today requesting that any 
activity on the DD-963 contract which re- 
quires the obligation of any Government 
funds be delayed pending the outcome of 
a thorough investigation by the General 
Accounting Office. I want the circum- 
stances surrounding the DD-963 award 
investigated with particular reference to: 

First. The possibility that the contract 
pricing re-set provision, introduced as a 
last minute change after three rounds of 
prices had already been submitted and 
audited, may have permitted a contractor 
to take an irregular advantage of the 
regulations to lower estimated costs with 
the full knowledge that costs can be ne- 
gotiated upward several years after the 
award at a small sacrifice in profit—but 
at the expense of another substantial 
overrun to the Government. 

In my view, true costs are not altered 
simply as a result of a contractual change 
which reduces the contractor’s risk. Fail- 
ure to recognize costs at the outset only 
means they must be identified later on. 
Decisions based on faulty cost estimates 
have in the past seriously impaired the 
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credibility of the Department of Defense 
and can be grossly unfair to a competitor 
who bids using realistic costs. 

Second. The rationale for awarding a 
$2 billion shipbuilding contract to a com- 
pany already carrying the largest new 
ship construction backlog in the in- 
dustry—a backlog already so diverse 
as to test management capability 
even without the addition of 30 
new highly complicated destroyers. It 
is to be remembered that the Navy has 
already awarded the contract for nine 
LHA ships to this same shipyard. And 
prior to that the Navy announced this 
shipyard as winner of the as yet un- 
funded FDL program. 

These contracts are in addition to sub- 
marine and merchant contracts pres- 
ently under construction. The problems 
connected with handling a complex and 
diverse shipbuilding backlog are well 
known. And the Pascagoula facility is a 
new and untested facility with no experi- 
ence in handling a huge and highly di- 
versified backlog. 

Third. The dangers from the stand- 
point of the US. Government of con- 
tracting a large portion of our new ship- 
building programs—including $2 billion 
plus total package procurements—under 
one corporate entity in the very face of 
the problems engendered by doing this in 
the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. case. A fail- 
ure on the part of this shipyard’s man- 
agement in just one of these programs 
could have a severe impact upon our 
Navy’s posture for the 1970's. 

Fourth. Use of the multiyear contract 
developed by the McNamara regime, 
which requires that Congress pay tre- 


mendous cancellation charges should it 
decide in future years not to make ap- 
propriations for continuance of the pro- 
gram. This concept transfers control, for 


all practical purposes, out of the hands 
of Congress and virtually precludes an 
effective congressional review on an an- 
nual basis. 

Fifth. The dangerous impact on fu- 
ture competition leading in the long run 
to higher procurement cost in destroyer 
construction of an award of the Navy’s 
entire destroyer program for the 1970’s 
to a shipbuilding company which has al- 
ready constructed a new shipyard on 
the basis of prior total package awards 
enabling it to drive out the proven de- 
stroyer-building capability throughout 
the country with a resultant serious im- 
pact on our defense mobilization base 
which the Congress has tried to protect 
over the years. 

Sixth. The leaks of vital information 
including prices and the effect of this 
industrial espionage on the DD-963 pro- 
curement. The very heart of the com- 
petitive process has been nullified in the 
DD-963 bidding by apparent flagrant dis- 
cussions of proprietary data. This situa- 
tion cannot be permitted to go unchal- 
lenged and be continued in the future. 

It has been alleged to me that person- 
nel of shipping lines, for whom Litton has 
built, or is building, merchant ships, told 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives at a golf and country club that Lit- 
ton had underbid Bath by $9 million a 
ship or $270 million on the 30-ship con- 
tract—and that this disclosure was made 
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more than 2 months before the award of 
the contract. 

If this is true, there has been a crimi- 
nal violation of 18 United States Code 
1905 by one or more persons in illegal 
disclosures prior to contract award. 

The above issues cite specific areas de- 
manding immediate attention and a 
thorough review before work on the 
DD-963 program is initiated. There are 
other issues at stake as noted in my cor- 
respondence which are undoubtedly of 
equal significance to these I have out- 
lined above. 

During the past several years, atten- 
tion of the American taxpayers and Con- 
gress has been focused clearly on the 
massive problems created by gross errors 
in judgment in the award of large de- 
fense contracts. As a responsible Sena- 
tor, I for one can no longer tolerate con- 
tinuation of practices which recent his- 
tory has completely discredited. In the 
DD-963 award decision, we can see the 
evidence in advance of a situation de- 
veloping on the largest shipbuilding con- 
tract ever, which will haunt this adminis- 
tration if not corrected. It is for this 
reason that I am initiating the request 
for appropriate in-depth investigation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record certain past cor- 
respondence I have had on this matter. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

Washington, D.C., April 24, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
The SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: 

My Dear Mr, SECRETARY: 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As the ranking 
Republican member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I have been deeply con- 
cerned about the problems which we have 
inherited from the Johnson Administration 
on major defense contracts, particularly 
those related to over concentration and cost 
growth. I am certain you share my feelings 
that we must avoid recurrences of these 
problems in this Administration. 

However, despite my deep concern about 
these matters, I have supported the continu- 
ation of programs from the prior Adminis- 
tration which I deemed to be vital to our 
National Defense, including the C-5A, the 
Nuclear Aircraft Carriers, and others. It is my 
understanding that the Department of De- 
fense is approaching the immediate award of 
a contract for the DD963 Class Destroyers on 
@ total package multi-year basis and that 
there may be a situation developing in con- 
nection with this award leading to the very 
same problems which we have inherited on 
these earlier programs. 

For this reason, I feel it important to as- 
sure myself that careful consideration is be- 
ing given to a number of points bearing 
upon the decision to make this award. 

First, I was surprised to be informed via 
Congressional sources of an apparent $270,- 
000,000 price difference between the two com- 
petitors as a result of the fourth round of 
proposals, even though their prices were sub- 
stantially similar in the third round and no 
technical changes affecting costs had been 
made by the Navy subsequent to that third 
round. I enclose a detailed document out- 
lining this apparent discrepancy as I under- 
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stand it. I must ask that a full analysis be 
made to assure price credibility if the award 
is made to the apparent low-offeror so that 
we are not building a substantial overrun on 
this program. 

Second, as I understand it, the award of 
30 ships in the DD963 contract to the present 
apparent low-offeror will add approximately 
$1,800,000,000 to their existing backlog of 
about $1,700,000,000, creating a total backlog 
of approximately $3,500,000,000,. most of 
which is scheduled to be constructed in an 
as-yet untested and incomplete facility. 

This type of over-concentration carries 
with it significant risks which have been eyi- 
denced by well-publicized and recent dif- 
ficulties of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in 
connection with the C-5A and, specifically 
in the case of naval vessels, of General 
Dynamics Corporation and of the Lockheed 
Shipbuilding and Construction Company. 
After these experiences, it is inconceivable 
to me that we would create a backlog larger 
than our annual shipbuilding budget in a 
single facility. 

Third, consideration should be given to the 
highly probable effect of the award of all 
these ships to the apparent low bidder on 
competition for defense business and upon 
the defense industrial base generally. As you 
know, throughout the McNamara era, large 
segments of industry believed that the Gov- 
ernment was really interested In awarding 
its major defense contracts to the huge con- 
glomerate enterprises. Award of all of the 
DD963 ships to Litton Industries would, in 
my view, serve to confirm that this policy is 
being carried over into this Administration. 
That view would undoubtedly discourage 
medium-size companies from attempting to 
compete with these industrial giants for 
other major defense contracts, thus restrict- 
ing competition by eliminating some of our 
most highly qualified contractors, and 
thereby ultimately increasing the cost of our 
defense inventory. 

Consideration should also be given to the 
problem of geographic concentration of naval 
and defense business that would result from 
an award to the apparent low-offeror in this 
instance. 

Next, I am concerned and must ask that 
consideration be given in the fact that an 
award to Litton Industries will destroy one 
of the major reasons for using the total pack- 
age multi-year procurement method in this 
destroyer program. As Secretary of the Navy 
Chafee and Chief of Naval Operations Ad- 
miral Moorer explained to the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee in February, a prin- 
cipal reason for applying this particular pro- 
curement method was to obtain new and 
modernized shipyard facilities It appears to 
me that the award of 30 destroyers to Litton 
Industries, which is already scheduled to 
have a new shipbuilding facility, will make 
entirely unjustifiable the continuation of 
this risky type of procurement by the cur- 
rent administration. 

Finally, consideration should be given to 
the effect of an award of 30 ships to Litton 
Industries upon Bath, the finest lead-de- 
stroyer shipbuilding yard in the country. 
During my years in Congress I have followed 
with great interest Bath’s performance on 
Naval construction work and have heard 
constantly of the Navy's satisfaction with 
their ships. Moreover, I understand that they 
have consistently met schedules at competi- 
tive prices. 

This company has been in this competi- 
tion for over two years during which it has 
diluted its corporate earnings and manage- 
ment capability in order to remain competi- 
tive. It is my understanding that Bath and 
Hughes have met all of the Government’s 
requirements relating to management and 
technical capability, production plans, facili- 
ties plans, and finances. If the Navy fails to 
award at least some of these ships to Bath- 
Hughes, in all probability the shipyard’s de- 
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stroyer building capability will be seriously 
diminished. The loss of this valuable na- 
tional asset would significantly reduce the 
Navy's ability to obtain first-line competi- 
tion for destroyer construction. 

Of course, if Bath does not obtain all or 
part of the DD963 contract, the negative ef- 
fect will compound the already serious eco- 
nomic difficulties being experienced in the 
State of Maine, 

To conclude, serious consideration must be 
given to all of these points before an award 
is made in the DD963 program. As a member 
of both the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee, I have 
strongly supported needed defense programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1970. 

My Dear Senator SMITH: You have re- 
quested that I provide you with a specific 
response to the points raised in your letter 
of April 24, 1970 in which you expressed a 
concern about the procurement plan for the 
DD963 Class Program now under final con- 
sideration by the Department of the Navy. 

You have singled out one of the most im- 
portant aspects—price credibility. Under the 
direction of the Source Selection Authority, 
Admiral I. J. Galantin, Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial, the fourth round of proposals—sub- 
mitted by the two finalists—was subjected to 
a detailed evaluation of all relevant facts. 
Further, this procurement has had perhaps 
the most comprehensive evaluation ever per- 
formed in connection with a Navy shipbuild- 
ing program. Qualified personnel from 27 in- 
dependent commands participated in this 
evaluation. Their efforts were supplemented 
by a special Contracting Advisory Group in- 
cluding representatives of the Defense Con- 
tracts Audit Agency who performed cost and 
price analysis on each finalist. 

Together with my staff, I have personally 
scrutinized the procurement program, with 
special emphasis upon price credibility. When 
total labor hour estimates and material costs 
estimates of the two finalists are compared, 
there is substantial correlation. The differ- 
entials in labor rates, in overhead and in 
other factors seem to be the dominant in- 
fluences upon the different total prices. These 
calculations, in combination with independ- 
ent estimates performed by the Navy prior 
to the receipt of the “best and final” pro- 
posals, confirm the credibility and reason- 
ableness of both price proposals. 

Secondly, your understanding that the 
award of the 30 ships in the DD 963 contract 
to Litton would create a backlog in that 
facility larrer than our annual shipbuilding 
budget is correct. This backlog, however, 
would include two multi-year contracts 
which together would span six consecutive 
program years. Each annual increment of 
these contracts will be subjected to review 
within the Department of Defense and by 
the Bureau of the Budget prior to incorpo- 
ration into future Presidential Budgets. 
When and if it is so incorporated, it is then 
subject to Congressional review and action 
in the authorization and appropriation bills. 
In this way, continuing assurance will be 
obtained that each increment is in the na- 
tional interest. The concentration of spend- 
ing in a single facility will be much less than 
you might infer from the size and type of 
the contract. Only about one-third of the 
contract value goes to the prime contractor 
for shipbuilding per se. We estimate that 
60% of the dollars involved in the contract 
will be distributed over approximately 45 
states through the first, second, and third 
tier subcontracts. 

Our decision to award the total DD 963 con- 
tract to a single builder does not constitute 
unmindful adherence to the policies of the 
prior administration, We presented this pro- 
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curement concept in detail to the Congress 
last year in association with the FY 1970 
Shipbuilding Program. We concluded at that 
time that the basic procurement plan for 
DD 963 was sound and, in addition, was the 
more economical method for purchasing 
these much needed ships. The wording of 
H.R. 17123 this year contains a provision 
which would require construction in the fa- 
cilities of at least two United States ship- 
builders. A similar provision was dropped by 
the Congress last year. The Department of 
Defense has submitted a reclama recom- 
mending that the amendment which requires 
two separate shipbuilders not be accepted 
for the reason that it would preclude the 
Navy from considering alternatives which 
might well prove to be more economical and 
efficient. 

Regarding the modernization of United 
States shipbuilding facilities, as stated dur- 
ing the Senate Armed Services Committee 
Hearings on March 17, the encouragement of 
capital expenditure for building or improv- 
ing new shipyards can be an advantage in 
the multi-year—multi-ship procurement ap- 
proach. However, none of the competitors 
was advised that facility modernization 
would constitute a matter for competitive 
evaluation. Penalizing shipyards which have 
already modernized by denying contracts on 
the basis that further modernization of the 
industry would not be achieved might be a 
deterrent against modernization. 

The reputation of Bath Iron Works as a 
destroyer shipbuilding yard is well recog- 
nized. The fact that they are one of the 
two finalists in the DD963 Class competition 
attests to their continuing excellence in this 
field. Failure to win the DD963 Class con- 
tract will be of consequential import to the 
unsuccessful competitor. Both Bath and 
Litton, while indicating their strong desire 
to win the DD963 Class contract, have also 
stated publicly that their corporate exist- 
ence is not dependent upon the award. 

To answer points raised in the document 
appended to your letter, the following is 
submitted: 

“It is correct that the 20 March request 
for proposal made no technical or specifica- 
tion changes; however, it contained other 
changes which could affect contract prices. 

“A request for a ‘best and final’ offer is 
@ basic procedure and would have been made 
by Navy whether or not the request included 
changes in contract terms and conditions. 

“With a modification of the share line 
(from 70/30 to 85/15) and adjustment in 
ceiling price (from 125% to 130% of target), 
the Contractors’ cost risk was reduced. 

“The Successive Target of the 20 March 
solicitation, or its reset feature, versus the 
previous Firm Target approach, enabled the 
finalists to eliminate contingencies which 
might have been structured in prior price 
offers.” 

I trust that this discussion will increase 
your confidence that the Navy has not treat- 
ed this matter lightly and that we, like you, 
are doing our best to act in the national 
interest. 

Best personal wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. CHAFEE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


BaTH IRON WORKS, 
May 28, 1970. 
The SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: With reference to 
your letter of May 20, very frankly I am ex- 
tremely concerned by your failure to answer 
a number of key questions raised by my 
earlier letter concerning the DD963 Pro- 


Because decisive meetings on the Program 
may be held within hours or days, I will 
focus on the principal and overriding point— 
should an award of this magnitude be based 
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on prices developed by reason of business 
tactics rather than by firm estimates of an- 
ticipated costs. I am certain neither of us 
believes true costs in the DD963 Program 
changed after the third proposal round 
simply because a new type of contract was 
introduced. As you so clearly stated, “The 
March 20 request for proposal made no tech- 
nical or specification changes.” 

And yet, a clear implication of the state- 
ment in your letter on page 3 that “the 
Successive Target of the 20 March solicita- 
tions, or its re-set feature .. . enabled the 
finalists to eliminate contingencies which 
may have been structured in prior price 
offers,” is that the Navy virtually invited a 
bidder to make unjustifiable reductions to 
his estimates with the assurance that he 
would recover at the “re-set point.” 

If this implication is correct, I do not 
see how you can “confirm the credibility and 
reasonableness” of a proposal arrived at by 
such means. Indeed, it would seem to me 
your statement could be read to imply that 
the Navy has invited a bidder so inclined 
to reduce his costs and create a built-in 
overrun. It has been my understanding that 
such practices were prohibited by Defense 
Department Regulations. If they are not so 
prohibited then the Regulations should be 
changed so that they are, and are thus sub- 
ject to the same interpretation by all bid- 
ders. 

Your letter makes no mention of any 
analysis of this major thrust of my letter. 
Until this question is addressed and an- 
swered, I see no basis for proceeding further 
with this procurement. 

May I have the favor of an immediate 
reply on this important point? 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1970. 
The SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: My letter of May 
28, 1970 was in error—in that I referred to 
your letter of May 20 when the accurate date 
is May 22 and which letter was not deliv- 
ered to my office until May 25. 

Because of the shortness of time in ana- 
lyzing the contents of your letter of May 22, 
1970 from the standpoint of responsiveness 
to the questions and points that I raised in 
my letter of April 24, 1970, I confined my 
observations in my May 28 letter to the 
issue of should an award of the DD963 magni- 
tude be based on prices developed by reason 
of business tactics rather than by firm es- 
timates of anticipated costs. 

Now that I have had more time to study 
and analyze your letter of May 22, I wish to 
express my opinion on additional points. 

I do not believe that your letter of May 22 
Was responsive to my letter of April 24 on 
these points. 

1, Your letter was not responsive to the 
entire question of potential cost overrun as 
it relates to the analysis of bidders cost 
estimates for the procurement. 

2. In reference to over-concentration of 
work in a single facility, my letter was not 
really answered. The heart of the problem 
is created by putting so many dollars through 
a single facility. 

As an example, note the problems asso- 
ciated with the procurement of the C5A 
aircraft from Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, though much of the work was subcon- 
tracted around the country. In this connec- 
tion, also note Lockheed’s serious slippage 
on the DE1052 Program with the DE1065, 
1069 and 1073 having been scheduled for 
delivery last year and yet the keels have not 
even been laid on any of these three ships 
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scheduled for completion a year to nine 
months ago. 

8. The fact that several large Naval and 
Merchant contracts are now scheduled for 
construction by Litton and Litton as yet has 
an uncompleted and untested shipyard was 
not addressed. 

4. The impact on future destroyer competi- 
tion of a single award of 20 ships to the 
only new shipyard was not answered. 

5. My questions relating to the geographic 
distribution of the defense oontracts was 
answered only through the explanation of 
subcontracting when it is perfectly clear 
that principal benefits run to the prime con- 
tractor. 

6. The reference to your and the Chief of 
Naval Operations’ statements before the 
House Armed Services Committee in Feb- 
ruary relating to the desirability of new fa- 
cilities was answered by a reference to the 
testimony before the Senate Armed Service 
Committee in March. Thus, the answer re- 
ferred to testimony given before the wrong 
committee at the wrong time. Thus, in the 
“right” testimony, your statement before the 
House Committee was that the whole reason 
for using this type of procurement was to ob- 
tain new facilities. 

T. The economic impact on Maine of an 
award to Litton was not answered. 

8. The question of a best and final offer 
Was answered only to the extent that you 
said that the law permitted such a request 
and moreover that had always been the 
Navy's intent. The fact that Bath was never 
made aware that such a “best and final of- 
fer” would be requested was not explained. 

9. The entire implication that substantial 
industrial espionage has taken place was not 
discussed and particularly the significance 
of leaked prices as it relates to the possibility 
that an auction was conducted. 

10, Finally, and again, all of the answers in 
your letter of May 22 referred to target prices 
when, as shown by ASPR, procurement sig- 
nificance attaches to target costs rather than 
to price. Thus, the key is the validity of cost 
estimates, 

Again I must stress that the several ques- 
tions raised deal with basic principles far 
more important than the economically self- 
ish interests of any one state or any region 
of our nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 


— 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1970. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: Thank you for your 
letter of May 28 concerning the prices in the 
DD 963 program, I do wish to stress that our 
award will not be based on pricing alone but 
will involve such factors as technical quality, 
management plans and military effectiveness 
as well as cost to the Government. 

In your latest letter you questioned the 
soundness and credibility of the fourth and 
final proposals for the procurement of these 
ships. If we were free to provide you the de- 
tailed cost and pricing data in the proposals, 
I believe you would share our opinion as to 
their credibility. As you can appreciate, it is 
not appropriate for the Navy to divulge such 
information prior to the award to whichever 
company is selected. However, I will endeavor 
to explain further to you the credibility of 
the last proposals. 

In competitive negotiated procurements, 
final negotiations cannot be held prior to 
agreement on contract terms and conditions 
and on applicable specifications. In this pro- 
curement all such final agreements were not 
reached until early March 1970. Only then 
could the Navy and the offerors hold effective 
negotiations on price and other terms of a 
fully defined contractual package and only 
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following such negotiations was the Navy in 
a position to request “best and final” offers, 
Accordingly, submissions prior to the best 
and final offers must be viewed in that light. 

The shift to a successive target type of 
contract and the modifications of the share 
line and ceiling reduced the risk of both 
offerors and in my opinion enabled each to 
make reductions in its cost estimates. For ex- 
ample, by a re-set time firm quotes can be 
obtained by the contractor from vendors, and 
design work and engineering test programs 
will be well along, thus greatly reducing un- 
certainties in these areas. 

The offerors have furnished required cost 
and pricing data, duly certified by them, and 
price details were then subjected to the audit 
of the Defense Contract Audit Agency. 

I want to assure you that the final pro- 
posals have been most carefully scrutinized. 
After award we will be glad to give you 
further information on them. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. CHAFEE. 
U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1970. 
Hon. MELVIN R. Lamp, 
The Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Since my letter of 
April 24, 1970, concerning the DD963 de- 
stroyer procurement, the Secretary of the 
Navy and I have exchanged letters in con- 
nection with the credibility of the prices 
proposed by the two finalists. I find the po- 
sition ultimately taken by Secretary Chafee 
in his latest letter to me on this subject on 
May 29, 1970 most disturbing. 

Specifically, Secretary Chafee wrote: 

“The shift to a successive target type of 
contract and the modifications of the share 
line and ceiling reduced the risk of both of- 
ferors and in my opinion enabled each to 
make reductions in its cost estimates. For 
example, by re-set time firm quotes can be ob- 
tained by the contractor from vendors, and 
design work and engineering test programs 
will be well along, thus greatly reducing un- 
certainties in these areas.” 

As I had previously written to Secretary 
Chafee I simply cannot believe that the pos- 
sibility of re-setting the target cost in the 
39th month after contract award is an ac- 
ceptable reason for cutting valid estimates 
of the costs of contract performance, thereby 
building in an overrun situation at the very 
inception of performance. Indeed, it is my 
understanding that your procurement regula- 
tions prohibit such a “buy-in” on any basis, 
including the type of contract employed. 

I do not see how I can defend in the 
Senate as credible a cost estimate arrived at 
by huge reductions based upon the Govern- 
ment’s willingness to accept an overrun at 
the 39th month. It simply cannot be the 
intent of your procurement regulations that 
reductions in cost estimates of prospective 
subcontracts, design work and engineering 
test programs, as outlined by Secretary 
Chafee, can be held to be credible on such 
a basis. As I stated to Secretary Chafee it is 
my understanding that such practices were 
prohibited. For this reason I am sincerely 
worried about the irregularity and perhaps 
the illegality of the Navy's evaluation of the 
cost estimates in this procurement. 

Inasmuch as Secretary Chafee has taken 
the position that, in his opinion, there are 
no problems with this approach it is now 
necessary that I appeal to you and your staff 
to make an immediate study of this situation. 

I request your personal assurance that this 
Administration is not falling prey to the 
same type of procurement problems involv- 
ing massive overruns that we have inherited 
from the prior Administration. For this 
reason I would like to have the results of 
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your review as soon as possible and in any 
event before the award of this contract. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1970. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I am looking into the 
question contained in your letter of June 2, 
1970 with respect to the Navy DD963 destroyer 
procurement. Several of my key assistants are 
in the process of reviewing the proposed con- 
tract award with Navy oficials. I have asked 
them to inquire into the issue you presented 
in your letter and I will be happy to provide 
you with a response as soon as this review is 
completed. 

Sincerely, 
MEL. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1970. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I am sorry to learn 
from your letter of May 29 that you feel my 
May 22 letter was unresponsive to various 
points raised in your April 24, 1970 letter. 
Within the constraints inherent in discus- 
sion of a proposed award not to disclose 
detailed cost and pricing data submitted by 
either of the competitors or otherwise prej- 
udice the position of either of them, it is 
my desire to answer your questions to the best 
of my ability. 

As to your first point on the matter of 
potential overrun, I assure you that the 
Navy’s analysis of the “best and final offers” 
of each competitor showed them to be of 
equal credibility. The Navy considers that 
the likelihood of overrun (or underrun) is 
the same in the case of both competitors. 

Your second point is that “the heart of 
the problem is created by puting so many 
dollars through a single facility." By dealing 
with a single prime contractor we best meet 
the objectives of the Navy and the Defense 
Department to procure the required number 
of destroyers which satisfy operational re- 
quirements at minimum cost to the Govern- 
ment. It was to obtain these advantages for 
the Government, including ship standardi- 
zation and the cost benefits of series pro- 
duction techniques, that led to the initiation 
on this basis in 1967 of this DD 963 Class 
procurement. Whichever yard gets the award, 
there will be a large number cf dollars going 
through a single facility. 

In your third point you indicated concern 
that Litton has an uncompleted and untested 
yard. That yard is across the river from its 
existing facilities, has been under construc- 
tion for two years with completion set for 
December 1970, and has already commenced 
production in this new facility of an eight 
ship program for a commercial operator. Bath 
contemplates vastly expanding its present 
yard if the successful bidder but has not 
commenced any work on the new facilities. 
It would seem therefore that if Litton’s facili- 
ties are labelled as untested, the proposed 
expansion adjacent to Bath’s existing yard is 
likewise open to similar questioning. 

Your fourth point presumes an award to 
Litton with the assumed consequence of giv- 
ing Litton a built-in competitive advantage 
in the procurement of any future destroy- 
ers. It implies that Bath would not be avail- 
able for future destroyer work. As noted in 
my earlier letter to you, responsible Bath 
officials have stated that their ability to con- 
tinue their shipbuilding business is not de- 
pendent upon award of the DD 963 contract. 
Further, as reported in the Baltimore Sun 
for Sunday, May 24, 1970, Bath officials were 
quoted as saying that they project a new 
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$97.3 million shipyard in connection with the 
Maritime Administration's 10-year program 
to build 300 new American-flag cargo ships. 
Such a facility would also place them in a 
favorable competitive position for any addi- 
tional destroyer types which might be re- 
quired in the future. 

Your fifth point concerns the geographic 
distribution of defense contracts. While 
benefits unquestionably run to the prime 
contractor, I believe it is important to rec- 
ognize the wide distribution of the subcon- 
tracts. For example, if the award were made 
to Bath, while the ships would be built at 
Bath, the entire combat systems portion of 
the destroyer would be subcontracted to 
Hughes Aircraft Company. All ship design 
work, much of the program management 
functions, and most of the subcontract pur- 
chasing function would, for the first two and 
a half to three years of the program, be con- 
ducted at such diverse locations as New York 
City and Fullerton, California. 

I regret the confusion in the testimony to 
which you refer in your sixth point. 

We recognize your concern, expressed in the 
seventh point and I can assure you that I 
too have been mindful of this. 

Regarding your eighth point, the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation require- 
ment that all offerors shall be informed of the 
specified date of the closing negotiations is 
well known. Both Bath and Litton were in- 
formed on March 20, 1970, that best and 
final offers were to be submitted, constitut- 
ing a closing of the negotiations. The Bath- 
Hughes team was in continuous daily nego- 
tiations with the Navy from 2 March 
through 20 March 1970. The team included 
able counsel completely familiar with the 
many decisions of the Comptroller General 
requiring best and final offers to close nego- 
tiations. 

Relative to any industrial espionage or 
leakage referred to in your ninth point, I 
wish to note that the Navy practices precau- 
tions to safeguard the cost and pricing sub- 
mitted by both competitors. 

As to your final point, we agree that the 
key is the validity of the cost estimates. In 
addition to the information given you in my 
prior letters, I wish to note that both Bath 
and Litton made significant reductions in 
the various elements of the cost estimates 
and profit on which their best and final offers 
were made. These reductions might also have 
been due to the fact that this was their final 
opportunity for submitting the best offer 
they wished to make, Whatever the motiva- 
tion, the important fact is that these reduc- 
tions were made, and the cost and pricing 
data supporting these final proposals were 
certified by the offerors to be accurate, cur- 
rent and complete as required by law and 
our regulations. These estimates were com- 
pared with each other and with our own 
estimates. 

In closing I wish to assure you that I share 
your views as to importance of this contract 
and do appreciate the deep concern you have 
so ably expressed in your several letters. 


Sincerely yours, 
rT, JoHN H. CHAFEE. 


THE PUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ay Washington, D.C. June 18, 1970. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMITH: In your letter of 
June 2, 1970, you requested that the proposed 
Navy DD 963 contract be reviewed in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense prior to 
award. 

Such a review has been made. I established 
the Defense Systems Acquisition Review 
Council for the specific purpose of subjecting 
major weapons systems acquisition to the 
most careful scrutiny. In the process of this 
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Council's review of the DD 963 program, de- 
tailed pricing information was reviewed as 
well as the type of contract employed. 

Your concern with the credibility of the 
cost estimate of any contract awarded for 
the DD 963 Class ships is based upon your 
understanding that such cost estimate was 
“arrived at by huge reductions based upon 
the Government’s willingness to accept an 
overrun at the 39th month”. In the 39th 
month after contract award the contract tar- 
get cost is to be re-set or a firm fixed price is 
to be established, as provided in the contract. 
(The ceiling price will not be changed.) This 
provision was included in the March 20, 1970 
request for best and final offers sent to both 
finalists. It is not known how much of the 
reductions in the “best and final” contract 
estimated cost proposed by each of the final- 
ists was attributable to the shift from con- 
tract target cost and how much was due to 
“sharpening the pencil”. The fact of the 
matter is that both finalists did make sub- 
Stantial reductions embracing all areas of 
cost, as well as profit. Further, these final 
cost estimates were carefully analyzed, com- 
pared with one another and with independent 
estimates performed by the Navy prior to the 
receipt of the “best and final” offer, and their 
credibility and reasonableness confirmed. 

I cannot agree with the implication that 
the Government is willing to accept an over- 
run at the 39th month or at any other 
time during the performance of any re- 
sulting DD 963 Class contract. Any such im- 
plication must be based on a misunder- 
standing of how “successive target” incentive 
contracts work, Under any fixed price in- 
centive contract there may be cost growth 
up to the contract ceiling price, which is 
the limit of the Government’s exposure. In 
the case of the DD 963 Class contract, the 
ceiling price is 130% of the initial target 
cost. During the first 39 months of perform- 
ance of the DD 963 Class contract, the Con- 
tractor is motivated to control his costs be- 
cause, by the incentive provision, the con- 
tractor is entitled to increase his target profit 
at the re-set point by having reduced his 
costs. Based on record costs, and other 
information, the parties then negotiate 
either a firm fixed price or a new target cost 
and formula for establishing the final profit. 
In no event can the re-set target cost, plus 
profit, exceed the contract ceiling price. 

In view of the foregoing, I believe the 
Navy has handled this important contract 
in accordance with established procurement 
procedures. 

Sincerely, 
Davip Raskorp. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. On April 3, 
1969, three proposals were submitted for 
DD-963 destroyers—by Litton, Bath, and 
General Dynamics, Quincy. It is under- 
stood that Bath had the highest price; 
Litton the next highest, and that General 
Dynamics was low. 

The General Dynamics design did not 
meet Navy requirements. For this and 
other reasons the Navy announced that 
it was dropping General Dynamics from 
the competition on September 9, 1969. 

In order to get the Bath and Litton 
designs on a relatively comparable basis 
and to bring the prices down after the 
original April 1969 submittal, the Navy 
subsequently issued two “Requests for 
Proposal Supplement”—RFPS—one in 
September 1969 and one in January 1970. 
Thus, prior to the second and third price 
submittals numerous Navy technical di- 
rections and specification changes with 
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important cost impact were required of 
Bath and Litton. 

As a result of these changes and direc- 
tions it is understood that at the time of 
the third proposal submittal in February 
1970, both the Bath ship and the Litton 
ship met the Navy requirements and the 
prices proposed were apparently sub- 
stantially the same. 

Each proposal, including the third, was 
subjected to Government audit of tech- 
nical and cost considerations. 

Then, on March 20, 1970, the Navy 
asked Bath and Litton to submit a fourth 
proposal. No technical or specification 
requirements were changed by this Navy 
request, that is, there were no changes 
Which would have an impact on cost. 

Instead the Navy requested that the 
fourth proposal be on the basis of a new 
type of contract, a “Fixed Price Incentive 
Successive Targets” contract. The key 
difference between the Navy’s newly pro- 
posed type of contract and the Fixed 
Price Incentive contract on which the 
prior proposal had been based is the 
requirement to reset at a firm fixed 
price or at a new target price in the 39th 
month after the contract award. The 
Navy also changed the share line from 
a 70/30 ratio to 85/15 ratio and the 
contract ceiling from 125 percent of 
target cost to 130 percent of target cost. 

In accordance with the applicable De- 
partment of Defense regulations gov- 
erning this type of contract, the changes 
made by the Navy should result in a re- 
duction in the proposed profit based upon 
the reduction in risk on the contractor. 
Thus, under this new type of contract, 
target cost should not change except for 
the results of the discussions between the 
Government and the two contractors 
concerning the results of the Govern- 
ment’'s technical and cost audits of the 
third proposal. 

However, the result of this fourth 
round of proposal appears to be a 13.5 
percent—$270 million—price difference 
between Bath and Litton. 

Since, first, both contractors presum- 
ably took account of the Government's 
recommendations in connection with its 
audit of their earlier proposals and 
second, both ships met Navy require- 
ments as of February 1970 when the 
third proposal round took place and 
third, the Navy made no technical 
changes after the third proposal round, 
this price differential appears to be ex- 
plicable on only one basis: 

Litton took advantage of the change in 
contract type providing the opportunity 
to negotiate a new target price 39 months 
after contract award to make an un- 
reasonable and drastic reduction in 
price. 

It should be borne in mind that under 
the Navy’s new 85/15 share line the con- 
tractor’s profit is reduced by only 15 
percent of any overrun negotiated at the 
reset point above the original target 
cost. Thus, a new target price at the 
reset point which refiects an overrun 
to the Government of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars would result in only a 
small reduction in the contractor’s profit. 
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THE FORTHCOMING PRESIDENT'S 
REPORT ON THE CAMBODIAN OP- 
ERATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
American people this week will be sub- 
jected to the most concentrated elec- 
tronic/print media barrages of pre- 
planned, custom-tailored administration 
propaganda on the success of Cambodia 
that it is possible to create with all the 
resources of Madison Avenue. 

As I understand it, the White House 
tomorrow will release President Nixon’s 
report on the Cambodian operation. It 
will coincide with what is expected to be 
the final Senate approval of the Cooper- 
Church amendment. The timing of the 
Senate vote—which is considered critical 
of the President’s Cambodian invasion— 
and his own announcement of the suc- 
cess of Cambodia are not unrelated. The 
President’s supporters agreed to halt 
their filibuster so as to permit a vote that 
could have taken place long ago, at least 
4 weeks ago, if the White House had not 
encouraged delay over the past 7 weeks. 

The purpose of the White House and 
its Senate supporters is simple and has 
had little or nothing to do with responsi- 
ble legislating. They just did not want 
the vote to appear to be the action that 
forced the President to take the troops 
out of Cambodia. 

I would note parenthetically that if 
Cambodia should fall to the Communist 
forces in the future, those same admin- 
istration supporters will be the first to 
accuse Senate opponents of the war of 
“having lost Cambodia.” 

The President’s Tuesday report—which 
will have wide television and newspaper 
coverage—will be followed Wednesday 
evening with a 1-hour live network tele- 
vision interview with the President, 
which is expected to center on the Indo- 
china war, during prime evening time. 
Despite the fact that three distinguished 
network newsmen apparently will be free 
to ask any questions, the atmosphere of 
such an interview program makes it 
certain that little opportunity will be 
available to develop the negative aspects 
of the President’s policies. 

The President’s remarks during the in- 
terview will, no doubt, dominate the 
newspapers the following day. 

On that day, Thursday, to keep the 
propaganda flowing, the White House is 
scheduled to release the transcript of a 
4-hour “background briefing” held last 
Friday by the President and his advisors 
for a selected group of 38 editors and 
‘broadcasters. It should come as no sur- 
prise that the President told that group 
that his Cambodian invasion was an un- 
paralleled success; would hasten Viet- 
namization and permit continued with- 
drawal of American troops. 

By making it a “background briefing” 
and then releasing it almost a week later 
the White House apparently expects to 
get additional press and radio/television 
coverage for an wundeviating success 
theme that has been played steadily 
since the Cambodian invasion first began. 

From the first announcement of the 
invasion on April 30, the President has 
refused to acknowledge the readily ap- 
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parent reaction in Cambodia itself that 
would—and has followed. I speak, of 
course, of the widening of destructive 
war activity to another small, defenseless 
country where the enemy has been driven 
into the interior to be followed by our 
bombers which apparently now are free 
to attack wherever they believe the 
“enemy” to be. 

To date the media—particularly those 
men in Cambodia and South Vietnam— 
has been agressive in presenting the facts 
that on their face contrast sharply with 
the views portrayed from the White 
House. However, the media, both elec- 
tronic and print, faces a great challenge 
in the coming days. By tradition, they 
will necessarily film and report what 
the President and his advisors say— 
whether directly or in the ‘“back- 
grounders” that protect their identity 
and thus encourage irresponsibility. How 
they characterize those “White House re- 
ports, how they show what is not said, 
how they present the critical view of the 
Cambodian “success” will in large part 
determine the way the American people 
understand and judge the President’s 
policies. 

In a perceptive article, published Sun- 
day in the Washington Post, Dean Ernest 
R. May and Prof. Thomas C. Shelling of 
Harvard, pose a series of questions that 
hopefully will be answered during this 
week. If the President does not volunteer, 
hopefully the media will press for some 
replies. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

We, in opposition to the President’s 
Cambodian adventure, will also have an 
opportunity to see whether Vice Presi- 
dent Acnew’s attacks against television 
and press critics will pay off in a stifling 
of the opposition views at this most im- 
portant time. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NIXON REPORT ON CAMBODIA 
(By Ernest R. May and Thomas C. Schelling) 

Just before Cambodia, President Nixon 
toted up prospective gains and losses on & 
yellow pad. Soon after June 30, he must add 
up results thus far and report to the public. 

In earlier statements, he set forth at least 
four objectives: reducing American casual- 
ties, speeding troop withdrawals, influencing 
actions by North Vietnam, and protecting 
American prestige. When hearing his state- 
ment, we should bear in mind what he has 
said about these objectives. 

First, the President said on April 30 and 
reiterated on May 8 that the operation “will 
reduce American casualties.” Over 300 
Americans have died in Cambodia. Un- 
doubtedly, the President recognized that the 
offensive would entail higher casualties in 
the short run. But he has not explained how 
American lives have been saved over the long 
run. The Cambodian sanctuaries menaced the 
IV and III Corps Areas of South Vietnam. 
The former is already Vietnamized; the lat- 
ter is to be Vietnamized by September, Did 
the President expect to save American lives 
because his Vietnamization plans call for 
sending U.S. troops back into combat when- 
ever the South Vietnamese are hard pressed? 

Second, the President pointed to a map on 
April 30 and said: “North Vietnam already 
occupies this part of Laos. If North Vietnam 
also occupied this whole band in Cambodia 
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or the entire country, it would mean that 
South Vietnam was completely outflanked 
and the forces of Americans in this area as 
well as the South Vietnamese would be in an 
untenable military position.” The President 
should explain how the Cambodian operation 
has reduced this danger. News reporters tell 
of the Cambodians’ Inability to check the 
North Vietnamese. If U.S troops, helicopters, 
and air support are withdrawn from Cam- 
bodia, what is to prevent the North Vietnam- 
ese from re-establishing the threat? Will the 
situation be more tenable in May, 1971, 
when the United States has 150,000 fewer 
troops in Vietnam? Are there grounds for 
confidence that the South Vietnamese can 
withstand next year a threat of “outflanking” 
that the President judged them unable to 
withstand this year? 

Third, the President has predicted that 
the Cambodian operation will influence de- 
cisions by Hanoi, When announcing on April 
20 his schedule for withdrawing 150,000 
troops, he took occasion to “remind the lead- 
ers of North Vietnam that ... they will be 
taking grave risks should they attempt to 
use the occasion to jeopardize the security 
of our remaining forces in Vietnam by in- 
creased military action in Vietnam, in Cam- 
bodia or in Laos.” When ordering action in 
Cambodia, he cited this warning, and on 
May 8, he observed that President Johnson 
had erred in escalating the war “step by 
step.” Referring to the move into Cambodia, 
Mr. Nixon said, “This action is a decisive 
move, and this action also puts the enemy 
on warning that if it escalates while we are 
trying to de-escalate, we will move decisively 
and not step by step.” 

There must have been earlier signals to 
Hanol, The President surely did not believe 
that Hanoi could reach a decision and have 
that decision carried out by field com- 
manders within 10 days. But by June 30, 61 
days will have passed since the President 
demonstrated that his words were not empty 
and that he was prepared to exercise his full 
powers as Commander-in-Chief even at the 
risk of a public storm at home. Is there 
evidence that the North Vietnamese have 
scaled down their operations in South Viet- 
nam, Laos, or Cambodia. News reports sug- 
gest the contrary. 

The President said earlier, “It is Hanoi, 
and Hanoi alone, that stands today blocking 
the path to a just peace for all the people of 
Southeast Asia.” Has he had indication since 
April 30 that the North Vietnamese are 
more willing to bargain? 

If the answers to both questions are nega- 
tive—that is, if the North Vietnamese have 
not limited their operations or shown signs 
of negotiating—what is the next step? The 
President warned on June 3: “If their an- 
swers to our withdrawal program, and to 
our offer to negotiate, is to increase their at- 
tacks in a way that jeopardizes the safety of 
our remaining forces in Vietnam, I shall, as 
my action five weeks ago demonstrated, take 
strong and effective measures to deal with 
that situation.” What “strong and effective 
measures” are available? Does the President 
contemplate renewed bombing of North 
Vietnam? Could a bombing campaign be 
more effective, militarily and politically, 
than that of 1965-68? Or does the President 
contemplate stepped-up ground force action? 
What happens then to casualty rates and to 
withdrawal? 

Fourth, Mr. Nixon asserted that the ac- 
tion in Cambodia would work to restore 
American prestige and credibility elsewhere 
in the world. He asked on June 3: “If an 
American President had failed to meet this 
threat to 400,000 American men in Vietnam, 
would those nations and peoples who rely on 
America’s power and treaty commitments 
for their security—in Latin America, Europe, 
the Middle East or other parts of Asia—re- 
tain any confidence in the United States?” 
The question was of course rhetorical, and 
White House officials conceded that many 
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capitals reacted initially with alarm and mis- 
giving. The President should indicate 
whether these attitudes have since changed 
and whether he sees in Europe, the Middle 
East, and Japan increased faith in the re- 
straint, wisdom, and reliability of his admin- 
istration. 

There is a fifth criterion for judging the 
Cambodian operation. Admiral Smedberg 
quoted President Nixon as saying a few days 
before April 30, “I am not going to let Cam- 
bodia go down the drain.” His remark on 
April 30 about the military untenability of 
South Vietnam should the Communists con- 
trol “this whole band in Cambodia or the en- 
tire country” was consistent with such a po- 
sition. On the other hand, he and Secretary 
Rogers have declared that the United States 
has no commitment to Cambodia. The Presi- 
dent’s forthcoming statement should clarify 
his stand. 

If Cambodia now falls, will that event not 
arouse the same concern that the prospect 
of it apparently aroused in late April? Will 
not the President’s credibility be at stake 
once again? 

These are not all the questions that we 
hope to hear addressed. A crucial one is 
whether our allies, especially South Vietnam 
and Thailand, have incurred new commit- 
ments or adopted military goals that the 
United States is committed, directly or in- 
directly, to support. Is it American strategy 
that Allied troops—no Americans among 
them—remain deployed indefinitely in Cam- 
bodia, or is this an independent action of the 
South Vietnamese government? And how far 
does our commitment extend if South Viet- 
nam elects to defend Phnom Penh or other 
parts of Cambodia while our forces are wait- 
ing in South Vietnam to be relieved so they 
can be withdrawn? The President cannot be 
expected to bare his differences with South 
Vietnam in a public address; but as he has 
repeatedly used his statements to the Amer- 
ican public to communicate the gravest 
warnings to Hanoi, he may wisely go on 
record at home to clarify his policy for Allied 
countries. 

The President could also shed light on 
“Vietnamization.” Does it mean that South 
Vietnamese forces must be able in any cir- 
cumstances to defeat the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese? Or does it admit the possibility 
of defeat in a Vietnamized area or in a Viet- 
namized South Vietnam? The President 
might indicate what he expects of the 240,- 
000 U.S. troops that stay in Vietnam after 
May, 1971. Will they provide helicopter lift 
and air and artillery support? Will they fight 
off attacks on their own installations? What 
rate of casualties are they likely to suffer? 
Are their functions eventually to be Viet- 
namized? Over what time? If the North 
Vietnamese do not negotiate and if the South 
Vietmamese prove no stronger in the future 
than in the past, does the President never- 
theless foresee a time when the United States 
can disengage from the war? Does ultimate 
withdrawal depend on permanent North 
Vietnamese fear of the “strong and effective 
measures” he has threatened? 

It may be too much to hope now for an- 
Swers to these longer-term questions. There 
ought, however, to be one further element 
in the summing-up. According to Stewart 
Alsop, the President noted on his yellow pad 
that the Cambodian operation would cause 
“deep divisions” at home. No doubt, these di- 
visions were reinforced by the tragedies at 
Kent and Jackson. But does President Nixon 
now estimate that the benefits of the opera- 
tion justified the damage to domestic peace 
and to faith In America? And is this the last 
time we shall be asked in Indochina, to buy 
time with lives, to prove our nationhood by 
resort to sudden violence, to punish the 
enemy for warnings ignored, or to keep South 
Vietnam from being out-flanked by Com- 
munist forces in Cambodia or Laos? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? The Senate will be in 
order. 


THE SALARIES AND OVERSEAS 
ALLOWANCES OF OUR “ALLIES” 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Michi- 
gan, as has already been stated here, is 
going to offer an amendment to modify 
the Cooper-Church amendment with re- 
spect to the hiring of mercenaries. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, my 
amendment does not deal with merce- 
naries. I suppose that the Senator from 
Arkansas can characterize it in that 
manner if he wishes. But I indicate my 
strong opposition to his characterization 
ac the outset. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, what 
these words mean is, as in “Alice in 
Wonderland,” what each of us think they 
mean. 

I want to make my remarks today 
because it is obvious from the request of 
the majority leader that tomorrow will 
be a very congested period. 

These remarks are quite brief, con- 
sidering the usual procedure on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. President, on last Friday, I had 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
several tables which compare the salaries 
and overseas allowances of our own men. 

Today, I will insert a table which goes 
one step further. This table shows what 
an American GI or officer serving in 
Vietnam would receive as an annual 
allowance for overseas duty if he received 
allowances at the same ratio to the an- 
nual per capita gross national product 
as the allowances the United States pays 
to Thai military forces in Vietnam. 

Last Friday, I stated that the “aver- 
age annual income in Thailand is $167.” 
That figure was obtained from the De- 
partment of State—Thailand desk. It 
was an estimate of what the Thai annual 
per capita GNP would be for 1969. 

In the table to which I refer and will 
incorporate in the RECORD, I have used 
the figure of $130 as the annual per 
capita GNP for Thailand and $3,670 as 


Rank 


Lieutenant general 
Major general.. 
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the annual per capita GNP for the United 
States. Those are World Bank figures 
for 1967, the most recent year for which 
complete figures are available. These 
figures—from the World Bank Atlas, 
1969—provide an accurate base from 
which we can reliably compare the an- 
nual per capita GNP of the United States 
with that of Thailand. 

It is shocking enough to realize that 
the United States pays an annual over- 
seas allowance to a Thai lieutenant gen- 
eral nearly seven times larger than the 
allowance it pays to an American general 
of equivalent rank—$5,400 as compared 
to $780 for the American. 

It is astounding—and I do not much 
like adjectives—to realize how the Thai 
lieutenant general’s allowances appear if 
they are compared with the society from 
which he comes which has an annual per 
capita GNP of $130 according to the 
World Bank. 

A Thai lieutenant general receives an 
annual overseas allowance paid by the 
United States of $5,400. This is, I repeat, 
41 times the $130 annual per capita GNP 
of Thailand. If an American lieutenant 
general were to receive overseas allow- 
ances 41 times as large as the annual per 
capita GNP of the United States—$3,- 
670—his annual overseas allowance 
would be $100,925. 

I will illustrate with one more case. A 
Thai sergeant receives from the United 
States annual overseas allowances while 
he serves in Vietnam of $720. This is five 
times the annual per capita GNP of 
Thailand. If an American sergeant in 
Vietnam, who now receives an annual 
allowance of $192, were to be paid five 
times as much as the annual GNP of his 
own country—as is the Thai sergeant— 
the American sergeant would receive an 
annual allowance of $18,350. 

Mr. President, the table speaks for it- 
self and I ask unanimous consent that it 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. Mr. President, I also remind 
my colleagues that this does not include 
the profit involved in acquisitions at the 
PX’s, which are very substantial in both 
the case of the Thais and the Koreans. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Thai Forces in Vietnam U.S. Forces in Vietnam 
Exceeds the 
annual per overseas 

capita GNP of allowances 

Thailand paid by 
($130) b United 
(limes States ! 


Annual 
Annual 
overseas 
ee 


db 
United", States 


US. 
allowances ? 


$150, 470 


1 In addition to the above amounts which represent an allowance for ‘‘combat pay," the salaries ot enlisted men serving in Vietnam 
are exempt from income tax and officers’ salaries are exempt up to $: 

Figures in columns 1 and 3 are from Defense Department. Figures in columns 2 and 4 are arrived at by relating the Defense De- 
partment figures to the annual per capita gross national product of the United States and Thailand. The GNP seun used are from 
the World Bank Atlas 1969 and are for the year 1967, the most recent year for which accurate figures are availa 

2 Annual overseas allowances U.S. Forces would receive if paid in same ratio to annual per capita GNP of Daie ‘States ($3,670) 


as Thais are paid. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, simi- 
lar comparisons can be made with re- 
spect to allowances we are paying to 
Korean troops serving in Vietnam. 

I believe this table of payments and 
these comparisons provide some idea of 
how we are distorting the societies which 
receive these enormous allowances from 
the United States for their armed forces. 
We are creating a military elite in Asian 
countries in which we make it possible 
for officers to receive 10, 20, even 30 
and 40 times the income of the country- 
wide average annual per capita gross 
national product. Is it any wonder that 
we hear of rich generals stashing away 
funds in Swiss bank accounts? 

Last week I spoke of the impact of this 
kind of practice on the moral fiber of our 
own Nation. 

There is one more point that I would 
make. It relates to the secrecy which has 
shrouded these figures about the allow- 
ances the United States is paying the 
forces of some of its allies. 

The argument which the executive 
branch has used for keeping these fig- 
ures secret—a secrecy which the Sy- 
mington subcommittee has now been able 
to get reversed, to some extent at least— 
is that if the forces of one allied nation 
knew what the United States was paying 
the forces of another allied nation, there 
would be jealousy and bickering. 

Before I had studied these figures I 
was inclined to accept that argument. 

But now that I look at these figures and 
compare them with what we are doing 
for our own brave men in Vietnam—men 
who are actually doing most of the 
fighting—I believe that the secrecy on 
these figures was imposed to keep these 
facts from our own GI’s, more than from 
others. 

How many American sergeants know 
that if they were paid overseas allow- 
ances by their own society in the same 
ratio that we pay allowances to the 
Thais, the Filipinos, and the Koreans, 
they would receive more than $18,000 per 
year, rather than $192? 

Mr. President, the whole point is that 
these secret agreements, which took the 
Foreign Relations Committee and its 
subcommittee many months to pry out 
of the executive branch, are, I think, out- 
rageous, 

They obviously create a situation 
which makes it extremely desirable for 
these countries to obtain payment from 
our Government. And this goes a con- 
siderable way to explain the extreme 
secrecy regarding these agreements 
which have been made with this country. 

We tried for more than a year or so to 
get the original so-called Brown letter— 
named for Ambassador Brown—which 
set out the agreement with South Korea. 
We were never able to get the official ver- 
sion beause the administration con- 
sidered it to be such a sensitive matter. Of 
course, it is sensitive. It is outrageous. 
The amount that we pay these soldiers 
from other countries to come and fight 
with us in Vietnam is outrageous com- 
pared to what we are paying our own sol- 
diers. That illustrates how outrageous 
it is. 

I am certain that if our country and 
Senators know about it, they would not 
be willing to continue this program and 
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to pay the Thais or anyone else to 
fight for us in Cambodia. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
following bills of the House: 


H.R. 12941. An act to authorize the re- 
lease of four million one hundred eighty 
thousand pounds of cadmium from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15021. An act to authorize the release 
of forty million two hundred thousand 
pounds of cobalt from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15831, An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of bismuth from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832. An act to authorize the disposal 
of castor oil from the national stocskpile; 

H.R. 15833. An act to authorize the disposal 
of acid grade fluorspar from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15835. An act to authorize the disposal 
of magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15836. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type A, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15837. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type B, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. An act to authorize the disposal 
of shellac from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15839. An act to authorize the disposal 
of tungsten from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural Ceylont amorphous lump 
graphite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16291. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 16292. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of corundum from the national 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16295. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural battery grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; and 

H.R. 16297. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of molybdenum from the national 
stockpile. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14720) to 
continue until the close of June 30, 1973, 
the existing suspension of duties on 
manganese orë (including ferruginous 
ore) and related products. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17868) making appropriations for the 
government of the District of Columbia 
and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 
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30, 1971, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. NaTcHER, 
Mr. Grarmo, Mr. Patren, Mr. Pryor of 
Arkansas, Mr. OBEY, Mr. MAHON, Mr. 
Davis of Wisconsin, Mr. RiecLe, Mr. 
Wratt, and Mr. Bow were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent res- 
olution (H. Con. Res. 669) recognizing 
the importance of Honor America Day, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 669) recognizing the importance of 
Honor America Day, was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to amend 
the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have listened for several days at inter- 
vals to the long debate which has taken 
place in this Chamber on the pending 
Cooper-Church amendment which was 
made the order of business on May 14. 
I have participated in that debate but 
very little, only by asking some of my 
colleagues to briefly yield to me. 

Now that we are to vote on the amend- 
ment tomorrow—vote it up or down in 
its modified form—I should like to state 
my position for the RECORD. 

I have previously and publicly made 
my position known to my constituents 
and the public, and I should now like to 
record my views for the permanent 
Recorp of the Senate. 

On May 19, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
and I were interviewed together on Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co.’s nationally tele- 
vised “Today” show by the network’s edi- 
tor, Mr. Bill Monroe. The purpose of that 
interview was to discuss the merits of 
the pending Cooper-Church amendment 
and to explore the reasons why it should 
be adopted or rejected by the Senate. 

Mr. President, at that time, and with 
due deference to the sponsors and sup- 
porters of the amendment, I unequivo- 
cally expressed my opposition to it. In 
stating my objections to it, I said: 

I simply think that the President of our 
country deserves better treatment and 
greater respect than to have inflicted upon 
him the public rebuke and implications that 
I think are clearly implicit in this amend- 
ment. The implication that it is premised in 
large measure on distrust and conveys a lack 
of confidence in the President of the United 


States as our commander-in-chief, I think, 
is inescapable and irrefutable. 


I further stated on that broadcast 
that: 

To adopt this resolution in view of the 
timing of it and the climate of circumstances 
in which it is being offered would be tanta- 
mount to an official censure of the President 
of the United States by the United States 
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Senate. And I think that its enactment would 
be so interpreted, not only by the enemy, but 
by many other governments throughout the 
world, 


I also pointed out in that discussion, 
Mr. President, that there was no justifi- 
cation for this distrust of the President, 
that President Nixon has kept his word 
about the withdrawal of troops from 
Vietnam. I reminded our audience that 
within the 16 months since Mr. Nixon be- 
came President he has reduced our troop 
personnel in Vietnam by 21 percent, that 
during that same period of time our 
casualties have declined by 37 percent 
and that the tempo and momentum of 
the war has diminished or been reduced 
proportionately. 

The President has promised to reduce 
our Vietnam forces by another 150,000 
troops within another year. I believe the 
President made that promise in good 
faith, that he intends to keep that prom- 
ise. So far, I have observed no breach 
of faith, no action on the part of the 
President to warrant any disbelief or to 
indicate that the President cannot be 
trusted to carry out and fulfill this obli- 
gation. 

Therefore, I cannot help but be con- 
cerned that however intended, and not- 
withstanding the laudable intentions of 
its sponsors, the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment is calculated in its natural import 
and common acceptance to challenge the 
validity of the President’s program and 
the reliability of his promise with respect 
thereto. 

Mr. President, when President Nixon 
announced in a nationwide broadcast on 
April 30, 1970, that he was ordering the 
destruction of the Cambodian border 
sanctuaries of the enemy, he stated that 
he would have all our troops out of Cam- 
bodia by June 30. 

He has kept that promise. Tomorrow 
will be June 30, and I think it has been 
announced today that all troops are now 
out of Cambodia. I submit that there is 
no reason whatsoever to doubt that he 
will faithfully endeavor to carry out his 
promise and resolve to disengage and re- 
duce further our forces in Vietnam and 
bring home another 150,000 of our troops 
by April 30, 1971. 

I further said in that May 19 inter- 
view on the National Broadcasting Co. 
that: 

Since it is conceded that the President has 
the power to protect our troops, and I inter- 
polate to say that he has the duty to pro- 
tect them, I insist that the action in Cam- 
bodia, the invasion into these sanctuaries 
and destroying their potential there to make 
war, is not only a protection of the troops, 
but the commender-in-chief would be dere- 
lict in meeting his responsibility if he didn’t 
undertake to destroy them in view of their 
contiguity to the battlefield. 

And I think he should be applauded and 
not condemned. 


I further said that up to that time we 
had already captured enough ammuni- 
tion to kil! every American soldier in 
Vietnam 29 times over. The quantities of 
arms, ammunitions, and war supplies 
that we have taken in Cambodia have 
doubled, tripled, and in some categories 
quadrupled, since that time. We have now 
taken enough arms and ammunition to 
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kill every American soldier in Vietnam 
50 times over. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at this 
point as part of my remarks a compara- 
tive table of the quantities of arms and 
war materials taken by our forces in 
Cambodian sanctuaries as of June 26— 
that is, the end of last week—with the 
amount reported as of May 12. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Figures used 
in my re- 
marks on 

May 19 (as 
reported on 


Latest 
figures 
reported as 


June 26, 1970 of June 26 


Enemy killed 
Detainees 
Individual weapons captured__ 


Rice (man-months) 

Rocket rounds captured. 
Mortar rounds captured. 
Small arms ammunition. 

Land mines captured... 
Bunkers destroyed 

Vehicles destroyed or captured 
For official use only: 


U.S, killed... 
ARVN killed... 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
military success of our attack on these 
sanctuaries is most rewarding and grati- 
fying, indeed. 

When I contemplate the suffering and 
death this stockpile of weapons and 
ammunition might have someday in- 
flicted on our troops in the course of 


"their withdrawal from Vietnam, I hail 


with pride and satisfaction the results of 
the Cambodian campaign. For we know 
now, Mr. President, these particular 
weapons and ammunition will not be— 
cannot be—used against our forces. We 
also know that it will take the enemy a 
long time to replace these supplies and 
to move them to positions for ready access 
to support attacks in South Vietnam. 
Thus, I can foresee, and I do not think it 
can be successfully controverted that as a 
result of the successful Cambodia cam- 
paign against the sanctuaries where they 
stored these huge war supplies, thou- 
sands of lives of American soldiers have 
been saved, the enemy’s striking power 
in South Vietnam has been weakened, his 
plans for attack on Saigon and other 
targets in the delta area have been 
thwarted, while the safety of our troops 
has been strengthened, and their with- 
drawal according to schedule has been 
better insured. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I want 
to say that from information I have 
gained from two quite personal letters, 
one written by a young man, a friend of 
a young lady in my office, who had been 
in Cambodia until just a few days ago, 
and the other to the mother of another 
young man who also had been in there— 
they had been in different units, one in a 
so-called cavalry unit, which is not cav- 
alry anymore, and the other is one of 
the other ground units—the information 
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given is even more optimistic than the 
well-reasoned official information the 
Senator gives. 

They think the invasion was a tre- 
mendous success and that it will give 
much greater freedom, both in time and 
in lack of danger, for the withdrawal of 
our troops from South Vietnam. In short, 
having been through these experiences, 
they feei that the invasion effort was an 
outstanding success, and they tell of the 
pride that they and their comrades felt 
in having taken part in that expedition. 

From that more or less personal view- 
point of young men actually engaged in 
the service, I wanted to add to the much 
more formal statement made by my dis- 
tinguished friend, with which I com- 
pletely occur. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my dis- 
tinguished friend from Florida. I, too, get 
Similar reports from troops in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I just cannot under- 
stand why every time we undertake to 
fight the war, to do something about it, 
we find objections here at home. We have 
our boys over there. They are committed. 
We committed them—not this adminis- 
tration; the past administration sent 
them over there. They are committed to 
fight. They are committed to war. 
This President is trying to get them 
home, and to retain some measure of 
honor and character in the process. I 
just cannot understand why we are un- 
willing to cooperate with him and to sup- 
port him and to commend him when he 
takes action to which I think only the 
enemy could object—action which pro- 
tects our boys, action which insures their 
greater safety, and which I think insures 
the success of the plan now to withdraw 
as safely as we can from that conflict. 

Mr. President, I wonder how I would 
feel if I were over there, or my boy were 
over there, as soldiers, and the Senate 
passed a resolution, or what was tanta- 
mount to a resolution, condemning the 
action of the President of the United 
States for protecting me, or my son, or 
yours. That is what he has done. He has 
committed no crime. He has acted in 
good faith and has performed his duty 
as Commander in Chief of our forces. 
He does not deserve criticism, either ex- 
press or implied, for the Cambodian in- 
cursion. 

Mr. President, we are making a mis- 
take when, every time we try to do some- 
thing that hurts the enemy, we find the 
complaints here. I believe that the pur- 
pose in war is to hurt the enemy; and 
we have appeased too long. In fact, in 
this war we started by appeasing. We 
did not start out to win. We gave them 
advance notice that we did not intend to 
win. So all they had to do was outlast 
us, and they finally have ended up with 
our withdrawing now. 

Mr. President, I do not trust the enemy. 
I do not trust his motives, his actions, his 
character, or anything about him. I 
think, if he could do it, he would under- 
take to impose upon us another Dun- 
kirk as we withdrew our troops, And a 
President, as Commander in Chief, who 
could anticipate that that fact might oc- 
cur, and did not undertake the action 
that President Nixon took to try to fore- 
Stall it, to try to prevent it, to try to dis- 
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rupt the plans of the enemy so that he 
could not impose it, would be derelict in 
his duty as Commander in Chief, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
heard the forceful and eloquent speech 
of the Senator from Arkansas. I recall 
the occasion when he. and I had the 
privilege of being on a.television program 
together, a week or’ two after our coun- 
try’s forces entered Cambodia. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May 19. 

Mr. COOPER. May 19. I recall his 
forceful and eloquent statement on the 
“Today” TV program, I cannot disagree 
with many things he has said. I have 
supported the Vietnamization program 
of the President of the United States. 
Quite a number in this body do not. 

Having served in the Senate con- 
tinuously since 1957, I have witnessed our 
involvement in Vietnam mount and 
mount, until-we had 560,000'men in Viet- 
nam and in battle. I heard very little 
about the war until we began to suffer 
casualties. We sat here year after year, 
appropriating money to send troops, and 
finally found ourselves engaged in a great 
land war in Asia, which I doubt that any 
of us, or very few foresaw all of us bear 
responsibility. Our amendment attempts 
to prevent a similar step-by-step engage- 
ment in a larger war in Indochina. 

Later I noted, when President Nixon 
became President, the commencement of 
his program of reversal of former poli- 
cies, to bring our forces out of Vietnam. 
I have supported him. I have declared my 
support of his policy of Vietnamization 
on the floor of the Senate. I agree with 
the Senator on this second point he has 
made. 

The Senator has spoken -on a third 
point—the present military operation. 
There is nothing in the amendment Sen- 
ator CHURCH, Senator AIKEN, Senator 
MANSFIELD, and I have introduced that 
deals at all with the present military 
operation in Cambodia. Our amendment 
is prospective. If it were to be passed, it 
would not become effective until July 1, 
or until it finally ‘became law, and I am 
sensible that there is some question about 
that. The U.S. Armed Forces operation 
has ended.- 

I have said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate several times that from a purely 
military standpoint, the destruction of 
sanctuaries may be a classical military 
operation. If- it had been an operation in 
World War I or World War II, it would 
have been accepted as such. But moving 
inte another country without its request 
did conjure up possibilities of further in- 
volvement as we became involved in Viet- 
nam. 

The Senator said further that our 
amendment is one which, in effect, is 
not only a criticism of the President of 
the United States, but a censure of the 
President of the United States. I suppose 
any legislative action which the Senate 
might approve and which some might 
interpret as limiting the power of the 
President of the United States at a par- 
ticular time could be termed criticism 
if one wanted to be so extreme in his 
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statements. I suppose we cannot escape 
this. I can only say that if we accept the 
argument the distinguished Senator has 
made, that the assertion of the con- 
gressional authority is a criticism of the 
President then there is nothing that 
Congress can ever do in the way of war- 
making decisions except to say that 
whatever the President does is all right. 
In saying this I do not say that the move- 
ment into Cambodia to destroy sanctu- 
aries was not proper, nor am I here to 
say that the President intended or ex- 
pected to become involved in Cambodia. 

The Cooper-Church proposal is that 
in the future, if the United States is to 
become engaged in a new war for a new 
country—Cambodia—to which this coun- 
try owes no obligation of any kind, or 
if we are to make a new commitment to 
extend the Vietnam war when President 
Nixon’s policy is to end the war, then 
we think, constitutionally, Congress has 
a voice, a part, in making a decision when 
the resources, the materiel, and the lives 
of the young men of this country are to 
be committed to war. 

That is all I have to say on this point. 
I recognize the arguments of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, but I 
think we are simply talking about dif- 
ferent things. I am talking about what 
the position of the Congress of the 
United States’should be constitutionally, 
and from common sense and policy, not 
only to try to protect our country from 
a deeper involvement in the Vietnam war, 
but also to set some precedents against 
our involvement in future wars without 
the joint determination of the President 
and the Congress. 

I am sure the President of the United 
States is not trying to expand the Viet- 
nam war. 

He is trying to end American partici- 
pation and, I agree with the Senator, 
with honor, for throughout the years 
we have given the impression, and in 
fact, made these countries believe that we 
would defend them. We owe some obliga- 
tion to them—not to abandon them pre- 
cipitately. 

I make these statements to say that 
the Senator and I agree in many respects, 
but if the Senator means to say that the 
Congress of the United States shall never 
have any voice in decisions that lead us 
into wars, then, on that point we disagree. 

Ithank the Senator. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. We do 
not disagree, then, because I agree fully 
with my friend regarding the beginning 
of a war. But in this instance, we are 
already in a war. We call it an undeclared 
war, and it is, but it is a war, just as 
much so as if it had been declared. This 
war is not over, and the only thing that 
we have done, that I think apparently is 
being criticized—the implication of it is 
present, in this amendment—is that the 
President ordered the sanctuaries on the 
borderline of the battlefield, in neutral 
territory that had been invaded, and 
those sanctuaries had been established 
by the enemy in a neutral country, with- 
out its consent. They were there as a 
danger to our troops, and the President 
ordered them cleaned out. I cannot blame 
him for it. I would not want to take any 
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action, by vote, word, or deed, that would 
carry any implication of censure of him 
for doing it. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has said that he does 
not want the war escalated and escalated, 
and more money spent to keep troops 
going over there. I am trying to re- 
mind the Senate that all of that hap- 
pened in another administration, and 
President Nixon is doing his best to get 
them out. I think it well to support him. 
I think he ought to be supported by every 
Member on that side of the aisle and 
every Member on this side of the aisle. 
There is no politics in it. We are in a 
war. Whether we got in there rightly or 
wrongly, no matter who is to blame, our 
boys are over there dying, and they are 
entitled to our support and our protec- 
tion. I think we have made many mis- 
takes—and right here in this Chamber, if 
you please—with respect to this war. I 
want to see the boys out. I think the Pres- 
ident is trying to get them out. 

I point out one reason that we are not 
trying to win the war: we did not start 
it to win it. I think there are times—and 
this is one—when you cannot win a 
political victory until you have convinced 
the enemy in a military war. I did not 
want the war to get any greater, but I 
think we should learn the lesson from 
this one never to get into a war again 
that we do not intend to win. We will 
not get into so many. We will not take 
action until the issue is such that it is 
compelling that we make the sacrifice 
necessary to bring about a military 
victory. 

The distinguished Senator expressed 
his concern about getting into a war in 
Cambodia, that he wants to prevent that. 
Again, the President has given his word. 
I am willing to rely on it. That is all I 
am asking my colleagues to do, I have not 
found reason yet to doubt him, to dis- 
trust him, or to believe he is not sincere, 
or that he will not keep his word. There 
is time for us to act if he betrays us, and 
I do not believe he will do it. I do not 
believe he will do it. 

Again I applaud the President, our 
Commander in Chief, for the wisdom 
and courage he demonstrated in order- 
ing those sanctuaries destroyed. He de- 
serves our support and commendation 
and not criticism and condemnation. 

And since I think the action of the 
President in ordering those sanctuaries 
destroyed precipitated the offering of the 
Cooper-Church amendment, I cannot 
give it my support—not even after the 
modification and softening- of it by the 
revisions of it that have been made. 

I do not think we would have this 
amendment here had the President not 
ordered our troops into Cambodia to de- 
stroy those sanctuaries. I do not think it 
would be here. That precipitated it. And 
from my viewpoint, and I think the view- 
point of most governments the world 
over, and especially our enemy, there is 
the inference in this action that the 
Senate of the United States proposes to 
criticize and condemn the President for 
the action he took. I do not want any 
part of it. With that implication, Mr. 
President, I cannot support it. I shall 
still vote against it. In fact, some of the 
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provisions of it may now be moot. I mean 
there will be no need for them, as they 
apply so far as the sanctuaries in Cam- 
bodia are concerned. 

I shall still vote against it. I think it 
is a grievous mistake. I do not believe 
that the best interests of our country 
can possibly be served in any way by its 
enactment. No benefits or advantages to 
our fighting men over there can possibly 
fiow from it. I am, therefore, compelled 
to vote against it, even the modified ver- 
sion of it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a telegram from John W. Powell, 
department commander of World War I 
Veterans, of Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hot SPRINGS, ARK., June 10, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The veterans of W.W.1. department con- 
vention in session at Hot Springs, Ark. has 
just approved unanimously a resolution 
which will be mailed to you today, unani- 
mously approving the assignment of troops 
by Pres, Nixon in Cambodia. We seek your 
support and backing of the President in this 
decision as we have. 

Joun W. POWELL, 
Department Commander, W.W.1. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter dated May 
13, 1970, written by Mr. Herbert L. 
Thomas, Sr., a very distinguished citizen 
of Arkansas. The letter was addressed 
to members of the Amendment to End 
the War Committee, Post Office Box 1-A, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington, 
D.C., to Senator GEORGE McGovern, 
Senator FRANK CHURCH, Senator HAROLD 
HUGHES, Senator Mark HATFIELD, and 
Senator CHARLES GOODELL. 

This is a letter, Mr. President, that 
comes from an informed source, and it 
asks some very provocative questions. I 
believe it is a letter that every Member 
of this body should read if in doubt about 
how he should vote on this amendment. 
I do not recall ever having seen a com- 
munication regarding a pending issue in 
the Senate that raises more questions 
and prompts more self-examination on 
the issue before us than does this letter. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDEN ISLE, ARK., May 13, 1970. 
To Members of the Amendment to End the 

War Committee, P.O. Box 1-A, Benjamin 

Franklin Station, Washington, D.C. 

I listened with intense interest to your 
program of Tuesday evening, May 12, 1970. 
I think you did an excellent job of express- 
ing your desire to end the war by legislation. 
Even though I think your views have had 
more publicity than the reasoning of the 
president has had, I am enclosing a contri- 
bution that together with many other con- 
tributions will give you an opportunity to 
carry your message to the American people. If 
you will answer other questions I raise here 
fully and understandably, I shall be glad to 
contribute more. 

My position without knowing your answers 
to other serious questions related to the war 
but after hearing your appealing program last 
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night is that I shall urge Senator McClellan 
to vote for the president to continue han- 
dling the war. I know, of course, that my 
friend, Senator Fulbright, agrees with your 
reasoning. 

It has been my understanding that we did 
not go into Vietnam just to save this coun- 
try for the South Vietnam government or to 
impose our will upon a portion of Asia. We 
went into it for the same purpose and with 
the same reasoning that we went to the res- 
cue of Greece from the communists, the same 
reason our marines landed in Lebanon, for 
the same reason our 6th fleet went into the 
China Sea, for the same reason we stopped 
the missiles going into Cuba, and even for 
the same reason we adopted the Marshall 
Plan to help weaker people and weaker na- 
tions or nations under threat of being top- 
pled by chaos caused by the skilled hand 
of the communistic world at the game of 
toppling nations without direct participa- 
tion, plus the major reason of our own fu- 
ture welfare. We were successful in all these 
decisions except Vietnam and either you or 
your predecessors supported all these activi- 
ties. It would have been wonderful, even 
superhuman if we had known not to go into 
Vietnam. 

It was by our hindsight a mistake and I 
am willing to support a plan of getting out 
but since the leadership in determining the 
strategy of a war and ending it has been 
left in the hands of our elected presidents, 
I am reluctant to take this leadership away 
from the president. The act could weaken our 
nation. Neither the Congress nor any other 
group can furnish the inspired leadership 
that the right president can furnish to us in 
time of crisis. 

The president, in my judgment, has given 
evidence that he too wants America out of 
Southeast Asia. He gave his plans and his 
timetable before you gave yours. Up until 
last night I had not heard your group talk 
as though you were willing to keep our men 
there for a while longer. You encouraged the 
dissenters to say, “Get out now—at once.” So 
since you are adopting a timetable just as 
the president has done and since even you 
have conceded at times that he had access 
to more facts than you had before you, I 
would like to hear you answer the question 
of how you came to adopt the president’s 
plan of a timetable. 

As part of the dissenters’ program how 
can you stand to wait for another single sol- 
dier to be killed? You have never before sug- 
gested we ought to do something to save the 
South Vietnamese from slaughter as we 
leave. The president did. Now, you too be- 
lieve in that. What can you say to the 
mother whose son is killed on December 30th 
when your plan calls for us not getting out 
before December 31st? It was the president 
who laid down the policy of getting out of 
Southeast Asia and in the future only help- 
ing our beleaguered friends as Russia does— 
but keep our soldiers out. Are you now going 
to say the same thing except you are going 
to start before our men can be brought 
home safely and honorably? 

If you will not believe the president, if you 
will believe none of his advisers, if you will 
not believe our military experts when they 
say the diversion into Cambodia is a valuable 
part of our program in getting out and that 
it has a better chance of shortening the 
time of return and saving lives than it has 
the opposite, then I cannot see that our 
military has any value to you in reaching 
your decision on military matters. I think 
Mr. Laird, as an ex-member of Congress, 
highly respected by the Congress before 
heading up the Defense Department, should 
be able to convince you or the American 
public that he is in a better position to 
evaluate the president’s decisions than he 
was able to do as a congressman. 

If we rush out of Vietnam and the com- 
munists take over Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, 
and Thailand, which members of your group 
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have conceded is likely to happen, and they 
relax awhile before they create guerrilla civil 
war in the Philippines, exactly what would 
your group propose to the nation if you are 
in charge rather than the president? If your 
answer is America shall never go to war 
again for any reason other than defense of 
our own mainland, I think you know what 
will happen to the Philippines. I do not call 
it the domino system, it is the communist 
system. South America could well be next 
where their activities are already felt. What 
is your answer there? Do not just say, “This 
will not happen.” I am interested in testing 
your foresight—we are together on our hind- 
sight. 

I'd like to ask a favor of your committee 
which I think is reasonable and would help 
our country greatly. You have now taken 
over the leadership of the dissenters in the 
United States—by your actions and by your 
reasoning you have said to the dissenters, 
whose fringe are the rioters, that you are 
going to accept their cause in the United 
States Senate. Is it not reasonable that you 
should now say publicly in the same kind 
of program you put on last evening that it is 
your request since you are Officially leading 
their cause as regards the Vietnam war that 
they can stop marching, stop rioting, and 
get back to their studies, their cause will 
not be neglected. I truly believe your word 
would be magic and effective with them. 

You have convinced me beyond a doubt 
that you want to get out of Vietnam even if 
you do not mention that fact again. I now 
beg of you to convince me why you are bet- 
ter qualified to get us out than is the pres- 
ident whom I think you should admit wants 
us out. Tell us why we should accept that you 
know how to draw a better timetable than 
he has drawn, convince me by your position 
the number of casualties you would have 
compared to the president’s casualties. At 
times you mention this as an undeclared war 
intimating that the president is making 
decisions that might come within his au- 
thority during a declared war, but not in 
an undeclared war of his own making. 
Surely all of you know that declared wars 
have become illogical—obsolete made so by 
the harassing tactics of the communists. 
If we had declared a war every time the 
Congress was in accord to intervene in some 
manner, such as Greece, Lebanon, or Cuba, 
we could be made to look stupid. The com- 
munists would just withdraw and we would 
be left with a hollow declared war. They 
start the static so small that it isn’t war, 
it grows depending upon our action. 

I believe some of you have said we need 
to reconsider the sale of planes to Israel. I 
agree but how do you reconcile this with your 
other statements that we have no business 
dabbling in the affairs of troubles elsewhere? 
Tell us your detailed future actions if it were 
left to you as to how far and how often we 
should show an interest in Israel. Again, 
this is an opportunity to declare your future 
actions rather than your hindsight. Believe 
me, I am seeking your views, as you ask me to 
seek, I want all America to know your views 
stated plainly and logically. 

I shall look forward to your next national 
appearance and may the best plan be ap- 
proved by the American people. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT L. THOMAS, Sr. 


Mr. McCLELLAN, In conclusion, Mr. 
President, may I say that I know not 
what others may do. But when this 
Recorp is read in future years, my name 
shall not be one of those who raised the 
question about the wisdom and the cour- 
age of the President of the United States, 
the Commander in Chief, in a time of 
grave crisis. My name will not be on the 
scroll where it can possibly be said, “By 
that vote you gave the enemy hope and 
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encouragement.” On the contrary, I 
think it will be read that I voted to sup- 
port our troops over there. I voted in 
their interest and, in the long run, in the 
interest of America, her safety, and her 
security. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I compli- 
ment the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas for his very eloquent and 
compelling remarks this afternoon. 

Let me say, first, that I do not ques- 
tion the patriotism or the loyalty, of any 
Member of the U.S. Senate, and I know 
that he does not. But I think that, very 
properly, he has raised some questions 
that we must ask ourselves. As we voted 
earlier today—and I had occasion at that 
time to make some observations—it is 
inescapable that, so long as we fail to 
make our position clear on questions 
such as are before us this afternoon, 
inevitably it will result in the enemy 
taking advantage of that sort of situa- 
tion. 

I agree with the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas that this Nation 
ought not start into a war halfheartedly. 
If our national interest is sufficiently at 
stake, I believe we should commit our- 
selves and be willing to go in all the way; 
and if we are not ready to go that far, 
then I say let us not start in. I do not 
want to have another repetition, inso- 
far as my action is concerned, in going 
into another Vietnam or any other peace 
that will result in our involvement, our 
loss of American lives, and all the effort 
that has gone into that action over there, 
and then have to contemplate, as now 
seems to be our sad duty, the possibility 
of having made much of that sacrifice in 
vain. 

I am sure that a great many people do 
not agree with me; but I think that his- 
tory will judge us, as indeed it must all 
men, and when we look back from the 
vantage point of time, I suspect that the 
truth and the wisdom that seems so ap- 
parent, as contained in the very deeply 
felt remarks of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, will become more obvious to us all. 

Before the vote, I intend to speak at 
more length but I did not want to let 
this occasion pass without paying my 
respects and expressing the deep appre- 
ciation and the complete agreement in 
which I find myself with respect to the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator 
and great patriot from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank my distin- 
guished friend. If I did not make it 
clear—I know I did, from the transcript 
I read of our television interview—I ques- 
tion no one’s integrity, no one’s motive, 
no one’s patriotism. I simply am deter- 
mined, however, to satisfy my own con- 
science with respect to my own. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT—PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Theodore J. 
Kazy, the senior staff assistant of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the House of Representatives, be 
given fioor privileges, under rule XXXIII, 
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during the consideration of S. 3842 and 
H.R. 17070, the postal service reform 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


AMA EASES ABORTION RULES 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
have been a longstanding supporter in 
the field of abortion, of the right of a 
woman to terminate a pregnancy by 
private decision of her own conscience, if 
she so chose. 

This week, the American Medical As- 
sociation, after a longstanding battle, 
has changed its position on the subject 
of abortion and has, in essence, said that 
if a woman wants one and her physician 
agrees, after consultation with two other 
physicians, she may have one. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article pub- 
lished in the New York Times concerning 
the American Medical Association’s de- 
cision. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMA Eases ABORTION RULES; Orry HEALTH 
UNIT EXPANDS PLAN—SOCIAL REASONS AC- 
CEPTED 

(By Richard D. Lyons) 


Cuicaco, June 25.—The American Medi- 
cal Association voted for the first time in 
its 123-year history today to allow doctors 
to perform abortions for social and economic 
reasons, as well as medical. 

After a bitter controversy that raged for 
a week at the association’s annual conven- 
tion, the AMA's House of Delegates, which 
sets policy for the group, voted 103 to 73 
to consider the performing of abortions 
ethical if the following conditions are met: 

That the doctor be properly licensed to 
practice medicine. 

That the operation be performed in a 
hospital accredited by various public health 
organizations. 

That two other physicians be called in for 
consultation. 

Today's stand, which was regarded as a 
surprising turnabout by many physicians 
here, is not quite so liberal as the newly 
enacted abortion laws in New York, Hawaii, 
and Alaska, which do not require the last 
two conditions. 

But the new position has far fewer legal 
qualifications than laws in the 47 other 
states and it is bound to affect abortion 
reform campaigns in them. 

After the vote, Dr. Gino Papola of Upper 
Darby, Pa., the president of the 6,000-mem- 
ber National Federation of Catholic Physi- 
cians Guild, said he intended to resign from 
the AMA and he urged the nation's other 
35,000 Catholic doctors to do the same. 

“In effect, the AMA has made it ethical 
for doctors to become paid executioners,” 
Dr. Papola said in a telephone interview. 
“I certainly don't want to be a doctor in the 
AMA under these circumstances.” 


UNETHICAL FOR 120 YEARS 


However, the resolution adopted by the 
House of Delegates specifically states that 
a doctor cannot be compelled to perform an 
abortion if it “violated his good medical 
judgment” or is “violative of personally held 
moral principles.” 

Today’s action is not expected to affect 
Roman Catholic hospitais, which contain 
nearly one-third of the nation’s general hos- 
pital beds, since the resolution also states 
that hospitals do not have to perform abor- 
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tions if their directors do not want them 
to. Few abortions, if any, are performed in 
Catholic institutions. 

For 120 years the AMA considered abor- 
tions unethical, stating in 1871, for exam- 
ple, “that it to be the duty of every physician 
in the United States to resort to every hon- 
orable and legal means in his power to rid 
society of this practice.” 

Over the years, however, some respected 
physicians would perform abortions if they 
believed that the pregnancy was a threat to 
the health of the mother. 

Three years ago the House of Delegates 
voted to consider the performing of an abor- 
tion ethical if there were a threat to the 
mother’s physical or mental health, a threat 
that the child might be born deformed, or 
if conception had taken place under crimi- 
nal conditions such as rape or incest. 

A dozen states and the District of Columbia 
subsequently altered their abortion laws. This 
fall the Supreme Court is to take under 
consideration the issue of whether a law 
that restricts abortion is a violation of a 
woman’s constitutional rights. 

The AMA's shift on abortion was prompt- 
ed by a report issued last month by the as- 
sociation’s 15-man Board of Trustees that 
“recommends that the House of Delegates 
establish a policy on abortion that would 
permit the decision to interrupt pregnancy to 
be made by the woman and her physician." 

The trustees said they were worried that 
the new state laws might force doctors prac- 
ticing in those states that have liberalized 
their abortion laws into what might be con- 
strued as an unethical position. 

A special AMA committee on Monday 
heard 52 witnesses testify on the Board of 
Trustees’ recommendation with many Cath- 
olic physicians urging that it not be adopted. 
The Catholic policy on abortion is that the 
practice is immoral except when medical 
treatment, such as radiation for cancer, 
might kill the fetus. 

Dr. Wesley W. Hall of Reno was voted presi- 
dent-elect of the AMA. Dr. Hall, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, will succeed Dr. 
Walter C. Bornmeier when his term expires 
at the 1971 convention. 

Dr. H. Thomas McGuire of New Castile, Del., 
was elected vice president. 


THE McGOVERN-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, this 
is neither the time nor the place to argue 
at length the resolution referred to as 
the McGovern-Hatfield amendment. But 
I did have occasion in the past 2 weeks to 
poll the voters of Oregon. I mailed out 
between 70,000 and 80,000 questionnaires. 
I am not sure ef the exact number, be- 
cause I did not count exactly those that 
were returned for inability to send. But 
we received back 11,512 answers. 

One of the questions asked was specifi- 
cally on the McGovern-Hatfield amend- 
ment. The amendment was very clearly 
explained, and then the voters were asked 
whether or not they favored it, opposed 
it, or had no opinion. Of those who re- 
sponded, 5,701 favored the McGovern- 
Hatfield amendment, 5,265 opposed it, 
and 546 had no opinion. Translated into 
percentages, 49.5 percent favored it, 45.7 
percent opposed it, and 4.8 percent had 
no opinion. 

Again translating that, if we eliminate 
those who had no opinion, 52 percent 
favored the amendment and 48 percent 
opposed it. 

Mr. President, I place these figures in 
the Recorp solely for the information of 
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the Senate when they come to consider- 
ing this amendment weeks and months 
hence. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

IN SUPPORT OF ASIAN SELF-DEFENSE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the de- 
bate in which the Senate is engaged is an 
historic one. It concerns the manner in 
which the United States will meet its 
responsibilities as leader of the free 
world. It concerns such questions as 
whether and how the United States will 
use its influence to preserve peace and 
stability in Asia and the Pacific. 

It concerns the very heart of the Nixon 
doctrine. 

Mr. President, I shall, upon conclusion 
of my remarks, offer an amendment to 
subsection (3) which would modify the 
Church-Cooper language to make it read 
as follows: 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law may be ex- 
pended after July 1, 1970 for the purpose of— 

(3) entering into or carrying out any con- 
tract or agreement to provide military in- 
struction in Cambodia by United States per- 
sonnel or to provide United States personnel 
to engage in any combat activity in support 
of Cambodian forces; 


The operative change in the amend- 
ment to subsection (3) is to insert the 
words “by United States personnel” in 
two places. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make clear that the United States would 
not be enjoined by the Church-Cooper 
language from assisting non-Communist 
nations in Asia which stand prepared to 
cooperate in lending support to a neigh- 
boring country in dire need, in this case, 
particularly Cambodia. 

The amendment we offer would not 
authorize anything, but it would modify 
the broad language of subparagraph 3 of 
the Church-Cooper amendment, which 
goes far beyond the “mercenary” issue; 
it would actually nullify the Nixon doc- 
trine so far as Cambodia is concerned. 

Indeed, if the Church-Cooper language 
as now presented, were to be enacted into 
law, the so-called Nixon doctrine would 
apply to all non-Communist nations in 
Asia except Cambodia. 

It is understandable that the sponsors 
of the Cooper-Church language do not 
want American forces to become in- 
volved in Cambodia. Obviously, the 
Church-Cooper amendment was precipi- 
tated by the temporary incursion ordered 
by President Nixon to clean out Com- 
munist sanctuaries inside the Cambodian 
border. 

Many people who have been reading 
about the Church-Cooper amendment 
are laboring under assumption that it 
deals only with the use of American 
forces in Cambodia. Well, it does deal 
with the use of American forces in Cam- 
bodia, but what many people in and out 
of the Senate have overlooked is that the 
Church-Cooper language goes much 
further. Indeed, it seeks not only to pre- 
clude the use of American troops in 
Cambodia but the Church-Cooper lan- 
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guage says in effect that we cannot help 
any other country in Asia which is will- 
ing to come to the aid of Cambodia. 

As the Church-Cooper amendment 
now stands, and I refer particularly to 
subparagraph (3), it defeats its own 
purpose. 

I know that those who support the 
Church-Cooper language are trying to 
guarantee that indirect involvement in 
Cambodia by the United States will not 
lead to direct involvement of the US. 
forces. But it goes too far. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
for from Washington (Mr. Jackson) and 
myself is proposed because the language 
in subparagraph 3—prohibiting U.S. 
military assistance to any country that 
might come to Cambodia’s aid—is so 
broad as to be self-defeating. 

It is self-defeating for two reasons. 

First, it is in the interest of the United 
States that the non-Communist nations 
of Asia be able to carry the primary bur- 
den of their own defense. In practical 
terms, this would be impossible if those 
who receive U.S. military assistance are 
not allowed to turn to one another for 
aid and support. 

Second, to enact subparagraph 3 as it 
now stands would set a precedent that 
will give alarm to our friends and allies 
elsewhere around the world whose mu- 
tual cooperation we have been encourag- 
ing for the past 25 years. 

In the President’s statement at Guam 
in mid-1969, and in his report to the 
Congress on U.S. foreign policy for the 
1970’s. Mr. Nixon observed that we look 
to Asian nations to increasingly assume 
the primary responsibility for their own 
defense. He said: 

This approach requires our commitment 
to helping our partners develop their own 
strength. In doing so, we must strike a care- 
ful balance. If we do too little to help them 
... they may lose the necessary will to con- 
duct their own self-defense or become dis- 
heartened about prospects of development. 
Yet if we do too much, and American forces 
do what local forces can and should be doing, 
we promote dependence rather than inde- 
pendence. 


Press response to the President’s Asian 
policy was generally warm and approv- 
ing. Columnist Richard Wilson wrote in 
the Washington Evening Star on July 28, 
1969: 


What the final result of this venture will 
be cannot be foreseen. But what can be 
foreseen is the first determined effort by an 
American President to extricate the United 
States from the immense military burdens 
it has tried to carry since the end of World 
War II in maintaining order and stability in 
the world... . 

The Johnson era in Asia has definitely 
come to an end and the Nixon policy on 
non-intervention has begun. Asia for the 
Asians. We will help the free nations fight 
their own fight against internal subversion 
but we will not fight their war for 
them. No more Koreas. No more Vietnams. 
That is the message Nixon has carried to 
Asia whether the Asians like it or not. The 
President has moved faster and gone farther 
than seemed likely when he took office six 
months ago. 


The President’s Guam doctrine was 
hailed by free Asian leaders almost as 
soon as it was stated. 

The Washington Post reported that 
Philippine Government leaders saw it as 
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@ meaningful compromise between out- 
right American withdrawal and contin- 
ued direct U.S. participation in regional 
affairs. 

The Philippines Herald saw it as indi- 
cation enough of America’s willingness 
to heed the voice of Asia’s leaders and 
her deeper concern for the welfare of 
this region. 

From India, the Washington Post 
reported: 

President Nixon’s pleas to Asia to look after 
its own defense is particularly welcome to 
the Indian government, which has been 
arguing on the same lines in view of Brit- 
ain’'s scheduled withdrawal from East of 
Suez by 1971. 


The Washington Post, in an editorial 
on July 28, 1969, said this of Mr. Nixon’s 
Asian policy: 

Its prospects of working are immeasurably 
enhanced by its timing, coming as it does a 
moment when we are in fact beginning the 
process of visibly disengaging miiltarily from 
Vietnam, whereas when other Presidents 
were saying these things—stressing Asian 
regionalism, seeking to minimize the signifi- 
cance of our military role—American mili- 
tary power was moving in, not out. 


Nor was this generally favorable reac- 
tion confined to newspaper editorials or 
newspaper columnists. 

A very welcome display of bipartisan 
support arose in Congress following the 
President's enunciation of his Guam doc- 
trine. For example, the distinguished 
majority leader of the Senate, the Sen- 
ator from Montana, had some warm 
words for President Nixon’s approach 
to future U.S. foreign policy as enun- 
ciated during the President’s Asian trip: 

The President is moving with caution and 
consideration but also with a sense of reality 
based on the changes which have occurred 
on this globe. He is not advocating isola- 
tionism, nor is he adyocating the abandon- 
ment of Asia. 

In his candid statements, both in this 
country and in Guam, he has emphasized 
that the United States is a Pacific power with 
peripheral interests on the Asian main- 
land... 

. . . What the President has done, in short, 
is to signal the less likelihood of American 
participation in wars on the Asian mainland 
in the future. The President has also en- 
couraged the Asian nations to depend more 
on themselves in both internal security and 
military defense which, to me, seems to be 
a sound long-range policy. In short, what 
the President has stated broadly and plainly 
is continued support for the nations of Asia 
but with greater Asian participation and 
responsibility. 


President Nixon’s Guam doctrine is 
not a complete and revolutionary depart- 
ure from all past policies. It fits in with 
the responsibilities we have accepted to 
help keep the peace and help defend 
the independence of other nations in the 
world. 

It is different in its emphasis, and in 
method—but this is because President 
Nixon recognized such changes were 
overdue and acted accordingly. 

The United States assumed more and 
more responsibilities as a world power 
between 1945 and 1950. For two of the 
most important years in that period, 
1947 and 1948, the Republicans were in 
majority in Congress, while a Democrat 
was in the White House. 

It was during that critical period, that 
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a distinguished Republican Senator from 
Michigan, the Honorable Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, helped formulate the concept 
of bipartisanship in the American for- 
eign policy. And I think no one ever de- 
fined it better than Michigan’s Senator 
Vandenberg in a letter he wrote to a 
constitutent in January 1950: 

To me “bipartisan foreign policy” means 
a mutual effort, under our indispensable two- 
Party system, to unite our official voice at 
the water’s edge so that America speaks with 
maximum authority against those who would 
divide and conquer us and the free world. 


In this respect, I might add, our dis- 
tinguished majority leader presents the 
very finest example of this tradition. 

I realize the sponsors of the Cooper- 
Church language want us to disconnect 
ourselves in such a way from Asian ef- 
forts at collective self-defense that we 
will not become directly involved in Cam- 
bodia. I respect their intentions. 

But as the amendment now stands, 
it would mandate abdication of our re- 
sponsibility, and it would discourage our 
friends from shouldering theirs. 

On the other hand, our amendment 
recognizes American supportive respon- 
sibility, and would enable us to carry 
it out in a way that makes clear to other 
countries that the direct burden for 
their defense rests with them and not in 
the United States. 

This brings us to the second reason 
why the language of subparagraph 3 of 
the Church-Cooper amendment is so 
broad as to be self-defeating. As I said 
earlier, to enact the amendment as it now 
stands would set a precedent that will 
give alarm to our friends and allies else- 
where around the world whose mutual 
collaboration we have been encouraging. 

For 25 years, under five Presidents, the 
United States has supported free nations 
which resisted aggression, either singly 
or jointly. Twenty-three years ago, in 
March 1947, this policy was clearly 
enunciated by President Truman when 
he declared: 

It must be the policy of the United States 
of America to support free peoples who are 
resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities, or by outside pressure. 


The immediate concern of President 
Truman and the American people was 
the attempted takeover of Greece and 
Turkey. In Greece the democratic gov- 
ernment was involved in a death struggle 
with armed Communist guerrillas. Tur- 
key’s Government was nearing the cave- 
in point under strong pressure from the 
Soviet Union. 

In both Greece and Turkey, the situa- 
tion had become critical when President 
Truman reaffirmed American intentions 
to sustain and support free governments 
under attack. This statement of policy 
was to guide the United States from that 
point to the present. It is still American 
policy. 

Another totally logical and, it seems 
inevitable, progression from the success 
of the policy in Greece and Turkey was 
formation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization—also launched by the Tru- 
man administration and also still a 
fundamental part of American policy. 

To date we have spent some $21 billion 
in support of this policy of providing 
military assistance in underdeveloped 
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nations, and another $18 billion toward 
the same end in developed countries. 

Discouraging our friends from helping 
one another is no way to bring peace to 
Asia; nor does it make it easier to bring 
American men home. 

Some argue that the “lesson of Viet- 
nam” is the lesson of 1961-65; that 
American assistance is only a prelude to 
American military involvement. But the 
overwhelming evidence of the last 25 
years is that the opposite is true. How 
many nations around the world have we 
assisted in getting back on their feet who 
are now in a position to undertake the 
primary burden of their own defense? 

Vietnam itself has another lesson: It 
is the lesson of Vietnam 1969-70 that a 
dedicated and concerted American effort 
to assist a nation to develop the capacity 
to defend itself is precisely what en- 
ables us to reduce our burden of involve- 
ment. 

It enables us to disengage, to discon- 
nect ourselves from direct military in- 
volvement, while building the foundation 
of stability and peace. This is the true 
lesson of Vietnam. 

The Vietnamization program is proof 
of it. 

The Vietnamization program is work- 
ing and this is a point which should not 
be obscured by other discussions, other 
matters. 

The current American troop commit- 
ment in South Vietnam is down 21 per- 
cent from 1 year ago. 

By April 15, 1970, President Nixon had 
reduced American troop levels below 
434,000. 

But another reduction, this time of an 
additional 150,000 men, has been an- 
nounced for the near future. 

As part of the American troop reduc- 
tion in Vietnam, the number of infantry- 
type maneuver battalions has been re- 
duced by approximately 30 percent from 
1 year ago. 

We have turned over to the South 
Vietnamese, or withdrawn our ground 
forces from, about 25 percent of the tac- 
tical areas for which we once had com- 
plete responsibility. 

I am confident that those who support 
the Church-Cooper amendment have no 
intention to destroy SEATO as a poten- 
tial for a balanced peace in Asia. 

They do not seek to preclude the 
emergence of Japan as a possible balanc- 
ing factor in Asia. 

They do not intend to abrogate the 
ANZUS treaty. 

And yet, I suggest most respectfully 
that the effect of adoption of the Church- 
Cooper amendment could have such re- 
sults. 

The problem that Cambodia represents 
in Southeast Asia goes far beyond its own 
borders and includes much more than 
Vietnam and Thailand as well. The prob- 
lem that Cambodia symbolizes involves 
all of Asia and the possibilities of peace 
in Asia for a generation to come. 

There are other nations of the Pacific 
and Asia with direct and strong concern 
in what happens to Cambodia and Indo- 
china. It is upon these countries that we 
must depend to help maintain peace and 
freedom as American forces are with- 
drawn. 
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Unfortunately, the Church-Cooper 
amendment would discourage these na- 
tions from asserting this role and ful- 
filling their responsibilities. A great deal 
of past American effort, both diplomatic 
and financial, will go down the drain, in 
effect. 

If section 3 of the Church-Cooper lan- 
guage were enacted without amendment, 
it would mean that our friends among 
the Asian and Pacific powers would have 
their hands tied, specifically with rela- 
tion to Cambodia. And the effects could 
be more far reaching than that. 

If this is to be the American response 
when an Asian nation comes to the aid 
of another Asian nation, we will cer- 
tainly not be building or encouraging the 
self-reliance that is so desperately 
needed. 

Our amendment is designed to protect 
the basic intent of the Nixon doctrine, 
and support individual and collective 
efforts by the countries of the region to 
defend themselves. 

There are some who will say that the 
United States intends to hire mercenaries 
to act as proxy warriors. They point to 
the fact that during the previous admin- 
istration arrangements were made under 
which the United States agreed to meet 
the operating expenses of certain units 
in Vietnam. They argue that the previous 
administration, in order to fly more flags 
in Vietnam, paid for units which other- 
wise would not have been sent. 

Nothing of that kind is contemplated 
by this administration with respect to 
Cambodia. What our amendment seeks 
to do is to keep the door open so that if 
other nations in Southeast Asia wish to 
assist Cambodia they can do so without 
being penalized by the loss of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military assistance, in accord- 
ance with the Nixon doctrine. 

It should not be overlooked that the 
foreign forces which the United States 
may in the past have helped to support 
South Vietnam were brought there at a 
time when the United States was rapidly 
building up its military presence. What- 
ever economic or military aid the present 
administration may provide today to 
friendly nations in Southeast Asia, would 
come at a time when we are rapidly re- 
ducing our military presence in South- 
east Asia. 

It is essential to keep in mind that 
other countries in the area, such as Thai- 
land, have a direct national interest in 
aiding Cambodia. If Cambodia should 
fall to Communist aggression, who will 
say that neighboring countries such as 
Thailand would not be in grave danger? 

If one man’s mercenary is another 
man’s patriot, then clearly much de- 
pends upon which side of the coin we 
examine. 

North Vietnamese troops invaded Cam- 
bodia years ago. Cambodians are now 
fighting to preserve their independence 
from the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
cong. 

If other non-Communist Asian na- 
tions, such as Thailand, South Korea, or 
Indonesia, or others should answer Cam- 
bodia’s plea for assistance, I honestly do 
not see that we can fairly label them 
as mercenaries. 

Webster’s defines a mercenary as “a 
soldier hired for service in the army of 
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a foreign country, serving merely for pay 
or sordid advantage.” 

Since neither Thai troops nor South 
Korean troops nor any other nation’s 
forces are serving in that region or sery- 
ing in the army of a foreign country or 
for “sordid advantage,” the use of the 
word “mercenary” brings more emotion 
than logic or reason to this debate. 

It is clear that citizens fighting for 
the defense of their own country, or for 
regional security, are not “serving for 
sordid advantage” and therefore are not 
mercenaries. Heaven knows the nations 
of Europe could hardly be called mer- 
cenaries for helping one another against 
Germany with American aid in World 
Wars I and II. 

If a nation, such as Thailand, decides 
in the interests of its own national se- 
curity, that it should assist the Cam- 
bodians, certainly we should not dis- 
courage such action. 

At a time when the United States is 
withdrawing its troops from Southeast 
Asia, it would be most unwise for Con- 
gress to restrict the administration in 
a way that would discourage and prevent 
the very kind of regional cooperation 
that many of us regard as the best hope 
of fostering peace and stability in Asia. 

Accordingly, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to adopt the amendment which 
will be offered on behalf of the Senator 
from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) and 
myself. 

AMENDMENT 716 

Mr. President, I send amendment No. 
716 to the desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dore). The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I with- 
hold the offer of my amendment until 
after the Senator from Kentucky has 
completed his statement. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the courtesy of the assist- 
ant minority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan. As time will be 
limited tomorrow to 1 hour on the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from 
Washigton, Senators GRIFFIN and 
Jackson, I shall make a short statement 
responding to the argument of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan, 

Mr. President, for 7 weeks the Senate 
has debated the Cooper-Church-Aiken, 
Mansfield amendment. In a larger sense, 
it has debated the issue of the constitu- 
tional authority of the Congress and the 
President in determining whether the re- 
sources of our country—material and in 
human life—shall be committed to war. 
However one may interpret the language 
of our amendment at this point in the 
long debate, it is abundantly clear that 
the sponsors and supporters of the 
Cooper-Church amendment intend that 
the United States shall not be committed 
to a new war in Cambodia, for that coun- 
try, to which the United States owes no 
obligation, without the joint determina- 
tion of the President and the Congress. 

And I believe it has been made clear 
that our amendment is intended to pre- 
vent the commitment of U.S. forces to 
an extension of the Vietnam war to a 
new theater in Cambodia without the 
joint determination of the President and 
the Congress. 
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This second purpose may not be as 
capable of precise definition as the first 
purpose, for the President undoubtedly 
has the authority and duty to protect 
American forces wherever they are. But 
in a practical way, judgment and reason 
and commonsense on the part of both 
the Congress and the Executive must di- 
rect that the authority of the Executive 
to protect U.S. forces does not compre- 
hend extending that power to involve- 
ment in a new war or to commitment to 
a larger Vietnam war. 

In repeating this theme which the 
sponsors of Cooper-Church have con- 
sistently held throughout the debate, we 
do so without-any assumption that the 
President intends such larger involve- 
ment. For myself I have stated again 
and again that I believe the President 
did not intend such a larger involvement. 
I have stated further that I had no doubt 
that he would withdraw U.S. forces from 
Cambodia, as he had declared, on June 
30. I understand that the withdrawal of 
U.S. forces was completed today. 

But Congress has its Constitutional 
authority and responsibility as a co- 
equal and separate branch of our Gov- 
ernment. Whether or not the Cooper- 
Church amendment becomes law, and 
however it may be interpreted, if the 
Senate approves it, the Senate will have 
gone a long way toward asserting that 
it is the Constitutional responsibility of 
the Congress to participate with the 
President in determining whether the 
engagement of the United States in a 
specific war is necessary for the security 
of the United States and its people. 

Our amendment now faces another ef- 
fort to negate one of its purposes—the 
prevention of the involvement of the 
United States in Cambodia, and in sup- 
port of Cambodia, without approval of 
Congress. Subsection (2) of our amend- 
ment prohibits the use of American per- 
sonnel in a war in Cambodia, for Cam- 
bodia. Subsection (3) prohibits the em- 
ployment of the forces of other countries 
by the United States for war service in 
Cambodia. 

The purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 
and the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON), would nullify subsection (3) 
of the Cooper-Church amendment. Its 
language—prohibiting the use of Ameri- 
can personnel is unnecessary, for our 
subsection (3) accomplishes that pur- 
pose. The language of the Griffin amend- 
ment is intended to authorize the United 
States to enter into contracts and agree- 
ments with other countries or nationals 
of other countries to employ them and 
pay them to enter the war in Cambodia, 
without first obtaining the approval of 
Congress. 

There is nothing in the Cooper-Church 
amendment that prohibits any country, 
or any group of nationals of another 
country, from going to the assistance of 
the present government of Cambodia, if 
they desire to do so. What is prohibited 
by the Cooper-Church amendment is the 
employment of other countries and their 
nationals by the United States, for serv- 
ice in the war in Cambodia. 

The Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) argues that subsection (3) of 
the Cooper-Church amendment would 
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prevent the application of the Guam 
doctrine, enunciated by President Nixon 
in his speech at Guam on July 26, 1969— 
a speech applauded by leaders of both 
parties, and a doctrine which I support. 
Its substance is that the countries of Asia 
will assume the burden of providing the 
manpower for their defense, and that the 
United States will provide military and 
economic assistance. 

There is nothing in the Cooper-Church 
amendment which prohibits the United 
States from furnishing supplies and arms 
to Cambodia, if the administration so de- 
sires, within the limits of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act or the Military Sales Act, 
and the limits are very generous. 

Mr. President, I do not think it would 
be a wise policy to provide a large vol- 
ume of sophisticated and complex arms 
to Cambodia. But the authority of the 
President to do so is given him by exist- 
ing law. 

I call attention to the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act, sections 502, 503, 504, and 614 
which provide authority for aid approxi- 
mating, as I recall, about $700 million to 
$1 billion. I do not mean that this total 
sum will be used for Cambodia but it is 
available and as the President deter- 
mines, could be used, It is not my juris- 
diction to determine whether aid should 
be given to Cambodia. I am simply say- 
ing that the authority is available to the 
President and our amendment does not 
proscribe it. 

Further, our amendment, subsection 
(3), does not prohibit categorically con- 
tracts and agreements by the United 
States with other countries or their na- 
tionals to train Cambodians or fight in 
Cambodia. It does require that such con- 
tracts cannot be entered into without the 
approval of Congress. 

Surely this is a reasonable provision 
considering the history of U.S. involye- 
ment in Indochina. It is a history of 20 
years involvement in different ways in 
Vietnam and the expenditure of over $100 
billion and 325,000 casualties, 50,000 of 
them dead; it is the history of the pro- 
vision by the United States of hundreds 
of millions of dollars of aid to Laos and 
Thailand, and the stationing of 1,000 
Americans in Laos and 45,000 to 50,000 
in Thailand. 

Without intention on the part of our 
Presidents and the Congress to become 
engaged in a great war on the land mass 
of Asia, the Executive and the Congress, 
year after year, approved arms, advisers, 
then combat troops—our own and those 
of other countries. Our forces and the 
forces of other countries we supported 
were attacked and step by step we en- 
tered war. 

Mr. President, I wish to quote from 
a statement made by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) on June 12 during debate in the 
Senate. This statement has been quoted 
in the New York Times and I have con- 
firmed it in the Record. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS said: 

First, we sell arms to a country, then we 
send advisers to show them how to use the 
arms. Then we send troops to protect the 
advisers. And that’s how America gets into 
wars these days. 


I have never said that our purpose has 
been immoral, for I know that we have 
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intended to give protection and, perhaps, 
self-determination to the small countries 
in Indochina, which without question 
have been and are now the subject of 
aggression by North Vietnam. 

But we must not repeat the process of 
backing into another war in Cambodia as 
we backed into war in Vietnam. 

If the Guam doctrine is applicable to 
Cambodia or to Laos, and Thailand, the 
administration can present the case to 
the Congress for its approval or denial 
of support. 

The Guam doctrine is not self-ex- 
ecuting. Our subsection (3) of Cooper- 
Church requires a joint determination 
by the Executive and Congress before the 
United States would supply material and 
men before we could contract or agree 
with another country to provide man- 
power to fight a war in Cambodia. 

The Senator from Michigan (Senator 
GRIFFIN) in his speech recalls the de- 
cision of our country after World War II 
to support Greece and Turkey and West- 
ern Europe. It was my good fortune to 
be a member of the Senate in 1947-48, 
when support for Greece and Turkey and 
of the Marshall plan was approved and 
voted. Later, in 1950, I attended the 
meetings of the NATO Council as a rep- 
resentative of the United States when 
decisions were made to assist in the pro- 
tection of Western Europe. But these de- 
cisions were made only after the 
President presented its reasons for the 
support of Greece and Turkey and West- 
ern Europe in great detail to Congress, 
after it was debated, and then only after 
congressional approval. 

It may be said there is not time now 
for consultation and joint determina- 
tion between the President and Congress 
with respect to Cambodia and possibly 
Laos and Thailand, I disagree. There has 
been ample time before and since the 
United States moved into Cambodia. 
There is time now. If the threat is dan- 
gerous to the protection of our forces in 
Vietnam, or to the security of the United 
States, the Congress and the people 
should know it now. 

Mr. President, I close by urging that 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) and the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
son) be rejected. If their amendment is 
to be considered as an application of the 
Guam doctrine, I can only say that the 
doctrine is not self-executing. All of the 
facts should be laid before Congress and 
Congress should have the authority to 
support or deny support to an operation 
which might be sucessful or might be- 
come a second Vietnam in Cambodia, or 
an extension of the Vietnam war. 

Surely the Senate, the Congress, and 
the people want U.S. participation in the 
Vietnam war ended as the President pro- 
posed. Surely we do not want it expanded, 
or a new war. The Cooper-Church 
amendment supports this position of the 
President and the people. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I wish to call attention 
to one part of the Senator’s argument, I 
may comment at greater length, on the 
point tomorrow. At one point the Sen- 
ator said that the so called Griffin-Jack- 
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son amendment would “authorize” the 
United States to help other nations pro- 
vide forces. I wish to call the attention 
of the Senator from Kentucky to the fact 
that the Griffin-Jackson amendment 
would authorize nothing. There is no 
authorization of any kind for anything 
in the Griffin-Jackson amendment. It 
merely makes clear that the United 
States would not be precluded by the 
Cooper-Church language from consider- 
ing such an option in the normal pro- 
cesses of our government. There would 
be appropriation bills and foreign aid 
legislation to consider, but the amend- 
ment we offer would not authorize any- 
thing. I wonder if we agree. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. Our 
amendment prohibits without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

If I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ment, and I think I do, the amendment 
canc 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The prohibition. 

Mr. COOPER. The prohibition. So, in 
effect, it does authorize it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Only if silence can 
authorize. 

Mr. COOPER. But again, the Cooper- 
Church does not prohibit. We do not pro- 
hibit such an agreement. We say that if 
such agreements and contracts are to be 
entered then the President must come to 
Congress. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The tragedy of the 
present Church-Cooper language as the 
junior Senator from Michigan sees it, is 
that we would be saying to the world 
that we shall not help any nation in that 
area that seeks to help Cambodia. I do 
not think we want to do that. 

Mr. COOPER. As I explained, there is 
no prohibition in our amendment against 
any country helping Cambodia, if it 
desires to do so. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But the language pro- 
hibits our assisting. 

Mr. COOPER. We can assist any 
country eligible under the Foreign 
Assistance or Military Sales Act. What 
cannot be done under the amendment is 
to enter into an agreement to pay 
another country to provide its resources 
and manpower to fight in Cambodia. If 
another country wants to do so under its 
sovereign power, it can do so. But our 
amendment goes to the point, as the 
Senator said, that it is not intended that 
the United States shall hire the people in 
another country to fight in Cambodia 
without consent of Congress. 

If this is necessary to pay others to 
protect our troops in Vietnam or pro- 
tect our national security, the adminis- 
tration can make the case if that is 
necessary. I do not like the idea but if 
it becomes necessary for our self-protec- 
tion, why could not the request be 
brought to Congress? There are possibili- 
ties of further involvement. Laos is in- 
volved, also Cambodia, and there is talk 
about Thailand entering the war in Cam- 
bodia. I am not a Cassandra, but I be- 
lieve the Congress should know all the 
facts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as I in- 
dicated earlier I would do, on behalf of 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
JACKSON) and myself, I send to the desk 
amendment No. 716, and ask that it be 
stated, with the understanding, pre- 
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viously agreed to, that it will be the pend- 
ing business tomorrow, under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, beginning at 
11 o’clock, and the vote thereon to come 
at 12 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment (No. 716) as follows: 

On page 5, line 14, after the word “Cam- 
bodia” strike the comma and insert “by 
United States personnel,” and on page 5, line 
15, strike the word “persons” and insert 
“United States personnel”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, it has 
been argued that the adoption of the 
Grifin amendment is necessary if the 
United States is to implement the so- 
called Nixon doctrine. I find this argu- 
ment difficult to grasp. The President 
himself, on November 3, in the course 
of an address to the Nation, defined the 
Nixon doctrine as follows: 

In accordance with this wise counsel— 


Said the President— 
I laid down in Guam three principles as 
guidelines for future American policy to- 
ward Asia. First, the United States will keep 
all of its treaty commitments. Second, we 
shall provide a shield if a nuclear power 
threatens the freedom of a nation allied with 
us or of a nation whose survival we consider 
vital to our security. Third, in cases involving 
other types of assistance, we shall furnish 
military and economic assistance when re- 
quested, in accordance with our treaty com- 
mitments, but we shall look to the nation 
directly threatened to assume the primary 


responsibility of providing the manpower for 
its defense. 


Now that is the definition of the Nixon 
doctrine according to its author, Mr. 
Nixon. He carefully applied the doctrine 
to those countries to which we are pres- 
ently committed by treaty. In his ex- 
planation, he referred twice to our treaty 
commitments. He carefully avoided ref- 
erence to countries not alined with us. 

No treaty commitment, of any kind, 
is owed to Cambodia. We have assumed 
no obligation for the defense of that 
country, formally or informally. There is 
no mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and Cambodia; neither is 
there any Executive agreement. Every 
Senator has acknowledged, throughout 
this debate, that we have no obligation 
to Cambodia. Cambodia, therefore, falls 
outside of the scope of the Nixon doc- 
srg as defined by the President him- 
self. 

Second, President Nixon stated that his 
Guam pronouncement was a policy dec- 
laration that the United States would 
only furnish military assistance to those 
Asian governments willing to fight for 
themselves. 

Listen to the President’s own words: 

But we shall look to the nation directly 
threatened to assume the primary respon- 


sibility of providing the manpower for its 
defense. 


Are we now going to convert a valid 
policy of providing arms and equipment 
to a country that is willing to defend it- 
self into something quite different? Is 
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this to become a policy of hired guns 
and paid mercenaries, labeled the Nixon 
doctrine? That, I suggest, is the effect 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan. At the very least, it is 
a gross distortion of what the President 
has said his own doctrine is. And at the 
very worst, it is a total departure from 
the best traditions of American foreign 
policy. It also raises questions which we 
think the Congress should consider if 
American support for mercenaries is to 
become our policy toward Cambodia. 

There are reasons why we feel so 
strongly. The previous administration did 
not consult with Congress in regard to 
agreements the United States made with 
Asian countries whereby their troops 
were hired at a profitable price to fight 
in South Vietnam. 

In some instances, it has taken Con- 
gress years to find out about those agree- 
ments. It was the insistent investigatory 
effort of the Symington subcommittee 
which enabled us to discover what was 
taking place in countries such as Laos; 
which enabled us to ascertain that large 
sums of money were paid to the Philip- 
pine Government for 2,500 troops sent to 
Vietnam, yet never fought there, and 
have now returned home. Many millions 
of dollars were involved, much of which 
was siphoned off in ways that have never 
been explained. 

Throughout this unfortunate period, 
Congress remained ignorant of these 
secret agreements made with the Philip- 
pine, Korean, Lao, and Thai Govern- 
ments. Only years later, left to our own 
investigatory devices, did we find out 
what had been done in secret dealings. 

That may be the way some Members 
of the Senate view the conduct of con- 
stitutional government, That may be the 
demeaning role some Members want the 
Congress to play. If it is, then we no 
longer are the legislative body fashioned 
by the Constitution of the United States. 

When Congress is not even informed 
of such dubious arrangements, let alone 
asked to consent, the President is being 
allowed to usurp congressional power. 
We should confess our error, and correct 
our practices before congressional power 
wastes away. 

The Cooper-Church amendment would 
not prohibit the hiring of mercenaries, if 
that is to be the American policy in Cam- 
bodia. Our amendment would prohibit 
that policy from taking effect without 
the Congress being first informed by the 
President and without his receiving con- 
gressional consent. 

WAR BY PROXY 

One of the most unsavory aspects of 
the history of warfare—man’s seemingly 
prime occupation—is the role of the mer- 
cenary. By briefest of definitions, a mer- 
cenary is a “hired gun.” This is not a 
pretty label, but it is an accurate one. 

Hiring mercenaries has been practiced 
by expansionist city-states and nations 
as far back as written records serve the 
historian. 

The doleful list of mercenary involve- 
ment is a long one: 

The Romans, in their lust for empire, 
employed Aegean bowmen and Cartha- 
ginian cavalrymen. 

The imperious Persian king, Darius, 
had his Greek mercenaries. 
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The French had their Swiss merce- 
naries in the frightful Thirty Years War 
of Religions. Actually, the Swiss were 
quite bipartisan about the matter. They 
rented themselves out to all sides dur- 
ing this war, thereby, as one historical 
account phrased it, providing Switzerland 
and “an important source of foreign ex- 
change.” 

The Turks employed Albanian mer- 
cenaries on their westward lunge for em- 
pire. 

The British had their continental mer- 
cenaries to subjugate forcibly the Irish. 

But as we approach the 200th anniver- 
sary of our Nation’s founding, the one 
mercenary example that should be par- 
ticularly hateful to us Americans was 
the use of Hessian mercenaries by the 
British during the American Revolution. 
In Massachusetts, in New York, in New 
Jersey, the Colonies to the South, thou- 
sands of Hessians fought General Wash- 
ington’s troops. As in most cases of mer- 
cenaries, the bargain was a bad one for 
the British. The Hessians did not fight 
very well. And the use of mercenaries was 
a goad that buttressed the determination 
of the English-speaking American colo- 
nists—revolutionists really—to fight 
more determinedly for their cherished 
independence. 

The Senate will vote tomorrow on the 
Griffin amendment, which will permit 
this country to employ combat troops 
of third-party nations—mercenaries—to 
fight in Cambodia in support of the Lon 
Nol government without Congress being 
informed and without benefit of congres- 
sional participation or consent. At the 
same time, the United States will be em- 
bracing a marked characteristic of past 
empires—the hiring of mercenary armies. 

The Griffin amendment, moreover, 
casts the most serious pall over the Nixon 
doctrine. Rather than furnishing weap- 
ons to Asian governments whose citizens 
are willing to do their own fighting, the 
Griffin amendment would convert the 
Nixon doctrine into a policy of Ameri- 
can-financed wars by proxy. 

Is the Nixon doctrine to be an accepta- 
ble and valid program of provisioning 
Asian governments with supplies and 
equipment with which to defend them- 
selves? Or is the watchword of the Nixon 
doctrine to become “Hessians Unlim- 
ited”? 

With these questions in mind, let me 
discuss the details of section 3 of the 
Cooper-Church amendment—the target 
of the Griffin amendment. 

Section 3 of the Cooper-Church 
amendment simply says that before the 
United States uses its taxpayers’ funds 
to pay allowances to third-country forces 
in Cambodia, the President must come to 
the Congress—in the normal manner— 
to have such a program authorized and 
funded. 

Past practices require this precaution. 
As the published Symington subcommit- 
tee hearings have shown, in the cases of 
the Philippines, South Korea, and 
Thailand, secret arrangements were en- 
tered into as part of the high-priced 
deals that sent military units from those 
countries to South Vietnam. 

The Congress, and particularly the 
appropriate committees of both Houses, 
have the right—in fact the responsibil- 
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ity—to be informed about, to review and 

to pass judgment on any agreements 

that precede the sending of third-coun- 
try forces into Cambodia financed by 

U.S. funds. 

The effect of the amendment by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN) would be to permit the 
administration to enter into any agree- 
ment, pay any price, and cover up what- 
ever deal is struck with any country that 
sends combat troops or advisers into 
Cambodia. 

We have heard a good deal of mislead- 
ing talk that this section of the Cooper- 
Church amendment would prevent 
“Asians from fighting Asians,” or that it 
would prevent our giving arms to coun- 
tries which wish to aid Cambodia. 

Neither of these is true. 

The amendment would in no way stop 
Thais or South Vietnamese trainers or 
combat forces from going to the aid of 
the Cambodian Government provided 
their own governments pay the salaries 
and allowances of their own forces. 

Let me emphasize that last phrase, for 
it is in the nub of this argument—pro- 
vided their own governments pay the sal- 
aries and allowances of their own forces. 

It is not an overstatement to say that 
we have made it profitable for the indi- 
vidual Thai, the individual South Korean 
and—hbefore they left—the individual 
Philippine officer and enlisted man to 
serve in South Vietnam. 

I want to emphasize that we do not 
pay the basic salaries of any of their 
forces in South Vietnam. We therefore do 
not—as some have tried to say—make it 
possible for them to go. Rather, we make 
it profitable. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record a table 
prepared for the Symington subcommit- 
tee by the Department of Defense which 
compares the base pay of Thai officers 
and enlisted men, as paid by their own 
government, with the special supplemen- 
tary allowances paid to them by the 
United States. In every case, the allow- 
ance paid by the United States is above, 
and in some cases more than double, the 
individual’s base pay. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

ROYAL THAI ARMED Forces (RTARF) PAY 
AND ALLOWANCES FOR THAI PERSONNEL 
IN VIETNAM 
Thai Government fiscal costs, including 

RTARF pay, allowances and benefit schedules 
for overseas service, are set forth below. Pur- 
suant to an agreement with the Thai Govern- 
ment, the United States covers the costs of 
certain of the items listed, the others being 
paid by the RTG with no USG reimburse- 
ment. 

The Thai Government pays without reim- 
bursement base pay for Thai troops in Viet- 
nam and numerous standard Thai allow- 
ances, e.g., hazardous duty pay, combat pay, 
education, transportation discount, etc., and 
other costs not specifically associated with 
service in Vietnam. 

The United States has agreed to cover cer- 
tain additional costs connected with the Thai 
Government’s sending and maintaining these 
troops outside of Thailand. These include 
Overseas allowances based on normal Thai 
overseas rates, death and disability benefits 
and a mustering-out bonus. While the Thal 
troops are in Vietnam, the U.S. also provides 
quarters and rations and other support in the 
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logistical area (e.g., transport, ammo, etc.). 
The overseas allowance is paid in military 
payment certificates in South Vietnam. The 
death and disability benefits and the muster- 
ing-out bonuses are paid in baht in Thailand. 
All data below are presented in dollar 
equivalents on a monthly basis. A conver- 
sion rate of B20 equal $1 has been used. 


RTARF PAY AND OVERSEAS ALLOWANCES IN VIETNAM 


[Per Thai regulations and expressed in U.S. dollar equivalent ona 
monthly basis] 


Overseas 
allowance 
(paid by 
United 
States) 


cosy 
pai 
Thailand 


Monthly 
total 


Note: Quarters and rations paid by United States. 


DEATH AND DISABILITY (1-TIME PAYMENTS) PAID BY 
UNITED STATES 


In the case of disabilities, these rates were scaled downward 
according to the nature of the disability. 
Mustering-out bonus of $400 per volunteer. 


Source: “United States Security Agreements and Commit- 
ments Abroad—Kingdom of Thailand Hearings,’’ Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on U.S. Security Agreements and Com- 
mitments Abroad, pt. 3, p. 842. 


Mr. CHURCH. I would also note that 
the allowance paid to Thai officers ex- 
ceeds the combat pay allowance given 
U.S. officers serving in Vietnam. 

There are other personal U.S.-paid 
benefits given these Thai troops—some 
of which, like $400 mustering out 
bonuses—are in the published record. 
Still others—at the request of the State 
Department—are classified. 

There are other ramifications to this 
question of paying bonuses to foreign 
troops and thereby making out-of-coun- 
try adventures profitable to them. 

The practice has distinct political dis- 
advantages both to the United States 
and to the country involved. 

In Thailand, for example, where there 
is a minimal—but persistent—insurgent 
movement, the allowances to troops go- 
ing to Vietnam works a morale problem 
within those forces that stay home. Thai 
army elements must fight at home 
against alleged Communist insurgents 
for half the pay—or less—that their 
comrades get fighting Communists in 
South Vietnam. 

The result? The best officers and non- 
coms want to go to Vietnam. And when 
they return from that service, many now 
retire with the funds they have saved. 

The payments also distort the relation- 
ship between allies. There has been an 
effort to compare the financial and ma- 
terial aid given to the Thais, Koreans, 
and Philippine forces that were in Viet- 
nam to the support we provided allies in 
past wars. Such a comparison completely 
overlooks the allowances. 

Did Churchill or Stalin ask for allow- 
ances to pay their forces? No. To be 
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sure, we gave freely of our military aid 
then as we have in Vietnam. But, as I 
said before, this section of the Cooper- 
Church amendment does not touch mili- 
tary aid. It strikes only at the special 
allowance. 

The payment of special allowances de- 
velops a special relationship with the 
countries involved that requires careful 
study rather than the blanket authority 
practiced in the past. With Cambodia it 
is a particularly difficult situation since 
at least one of the countries involved— 
Thailand—has in the past been at odds 
with the Cambodian Government over 
border territory. Once we start paying 
allowances that send the Thais into Cam- 
bodia, do we not implicate ourselves in 
whatever they may later elect to do 
there? Could we cut off the payments 
unilaterally? In the cases cited in Viet- 
nam, administration witnesses told the 
Symington subcommittee that, although 
the United States was paying the bill, we 
could not cut off the payments as long 
as the Thais, Filipinos, or Koreans wished 
to remain in Vietnam. 

Such was the character of the agree- 
ments we made with the governments 
concerned. 

Thus, an agreement to pay allowances 
for third country forces could set in 
motion both political and financial com- 
mitments far beyond those simply en- 
visioned by the opponents of our pro- 
posal. 

The payment of allowances is not 
permanently barred by Cooper-Church’s 
section 3. As in the case of other acts 
covered by our amendment, the require- 
ment is that the administration come to 
the Congress and justify such action be- 
fore it is undertaken. 

We are seeking to put into operation 
a lesson learned from Vietnam. To gut 
section 3 would be to return to the blank- 
check days of Vietnam escalation—this 
time by proxy. 

Mr. President, numerous articles in- 
volving the employment and use of mer- 
cenary troops, their high payment sup- 
plied by the United States, and the im- 
plications of such a policy, as it would 
relate to a broadening of the war on still 
another front, have appeared recently in 
the American press. All of them are per- 
tinent to the pending amendment, and 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 28, 1970] 
MERCENARIES EYEING CAMBODIA 
(By T. D. Allman) 

PHNOM PENH, June 27,—Representatives 
of a group of mercenaries, mostly former 
members of the Australian Army, have ap- 
proached the government of Lon Nol seeking 
employment as Officers in the largely un- 
trained Cambodian National Army. 

Although official sources deny the con- 
tacts, the mercenaries’ representative who 
granted an interview on the condition his 
name not be disclosed said he had met with 
General Lon Nol during a previous visit to 
Cambodia earlier this week and that the 
premier had expressed interest in hiring Eu- 
ropean and Australian mercenaries to train 
and lead Cambodian troops. 

The inexperienced Cambodian army, 
swelled from 35,000 to more than 100,000 men 
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in recent months, lacks arms, supplies and 
trained soldiers and officers. U.S. officials here 
have ruled out the possibility of American 
advisers being sent to train the army. 

The mercenaries’ representative, a former 
Australian non-commissioned officer with 
mercenary experience in New Guinea, Thai- 
land and South Vietnam, said today success- 
ful negotiations depended on Cambodian 
ability to pay hard-currency wages. 

He added that Cambodian officials had 
told him they were inquiring as to whether 
or not mercenary salaries, which run to sey- 
eral thousand dollars a month for each man, 
could be paid through American military 
assistance funds. Sources close to the prime 
minister tonight denied any contacts and 
precluded the possibility of Cambodia hiring 
foreign mercenaries. However, the sources 
said, “It is possible, but not yet planned, 
that we may hire foreign specialists for such 
work as airplane maintenance.” 

Both government sources and the mer- 
cenaries’ representative denied that white 
mercenaries were presently involved in the 
Cambodian War. 

Both the American and Australian em- 
bassies here have denied any knowledge of 
reported Cambodian mercenary contacts. 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
June 10, 1970} 
BUYING OUR “ALLIES” 


What the American public has learned so 
far about the policy of paying for Asian 
allies is shocking enough, yet it seems to be 
‘only part of the story. That part had to be 
dragged out of Administration officials fear- 
ful of letting either fellow-Americans or the 
world know the full price of allegiance in 
the Southeast Asian venture. 

With diligence and persistence Senator 
Symington and his Foreign Relations sub- 
committee found that the cost of getting 
Thailand to send troops to Vietnam has been 
$200,000,000. That is for training, equip- 
ment and allowances and does not include 
far larger sums spent to build vast American 
air bases inside Thailand. 

Since Thailand has already announced it 
would send troops into neighboring Cam- 
bodia at American expense, the Symington 
group naturally wants to know how much 
the United States is supposed to pay for 
that. The subcommittee has already discov- 
ered a 1965 contingency plan which commits 
this country to defend Thailand whatever 
Thailand does for America, 

A few months ago the Senators learned 
that the United States paid the Philippine 
government $38,600,000 for sending 2200 non- 
combat troops to Vietnam, Part of that 
money went to the Philippine defense sec- 
retary, and the committee never did learn 
how much actually went to the troops. Mean- 
while, South Korea has the largest “allied” 
force in Vietnam, and the full price of that 
to American taxpayers has not been publicly 
determined. 

Not only American, but also Filipino and 
Thai and Korean leaders, have tried to keep 
the facts secret and with good reason. The 
money is being spent to demonstrate that 
Washington’s war policy has tremendous 
support in Asia. But when this support has 
to be bought the illusion collapses into what 
Senator Fulbright rightly called the “ulti- 
mate in corruption.” 

The corruption is not so much in the pay- 
offs as in the policy that promotes them and 
hides the truth. Not even King George III 
was that deceitful when he hired Hessian 
mercenaries to fight American revolution- 
ists, and it might be expected that American 
governments would have learned something 
from that early experience. 

Deceit has, however, become the cloak for 
the expansion of American military policy 
in Southeast Asia. John A. Hannah, admin- 
istrator of the Agency for International De- 
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velopment, has conceded to the Symington 
committee that CIA men work in Laos dis- 
das AID agents. 

Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, South Viet- 
nam. As facts creep to light, it is plain that 
the United States is fighting and buying its 
influence across Southeast Asia, There is no 
longer simply the Vietnamese war. There is 
the war in four states. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
June 24, 1970] 


RECRUITING—AND Payinc—Our ASIAN ALLIES 
(By Robert Keatley) 


WASHINGTON.—“A man getting drunk at 
a farewell party should strike a musical 
tone, in order to strengthen his spirit ...and 
a drunk military man should order gallons 
and put out more flags in order to increase 
his military splendor.” 

The late Evelyn Waugh read this instruc- 
tion from a Chinese sage and found “Put 
Out More Flags” an excellent title for a 
novel. But one might conclude that former 
President Lyndon Johnson also read it and 
found much more—a policy for Southeast 
Asia. At least, that conclusion is tempting 
after studying assorted documents issued re- 
cently by Sen. Fulbright’s Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

For it appears Washington a few years ago 
became seized of the urge to put out more 
flags in Vietnam when it grew tired of tak- 
ing the rap alone for an unpopular war 
(however justified it believed the combat to 
be). Thus it created something called Free 
World Forces, which U.S. propagandists once 
cited—interminably—as visible proof that 
crushing the Communist foe there had broad 
international support. 


AN INDISCRIMINATE PEACE? 


The organization has accomplished cer- 
tain things. It fills a large and costly office 
building in Saigon, and in fact has all pos- 
sible flags flying out front. Its tough South 
Korean contingent even fights the Reds and 
remains responsible for security in a vital 
area—though some say it keeps peace by a 
rather indiscriminate system of deciding just 
which Vietnamese are enemies. 

But unfortunately for the publicists, some 
unflattering truths about these forces have 
been emerging lately, thanks to the Sena- 
tor’s committee, which is no friend of the 
Vietnam war. 

The Philippines, for example, were per- 
suaded to send a 2,200-man construction 
battalion (the Philcag) only after the U.S. 
spent $39 million getting it organized. Terms 
included extra salary payments from the 
American exchequer to Filipinos in Vietnam, 
such as $195 monthly per colonel. However, 
U.S. investigators haven't been able to trace 
just where all the money really went, and 
the suspicion lingers that some Manila of- 
ficials—not known for probity—may have 
pocketed a healthy share. 

On the scene, the Philcag set records of 
sorts; the average sergeant spent twice his 
annual salary in American PXs, indicating 
a healthy penetration of the profitable black 
market. Militarily, most observers agree the 
Philcag probably didn't set back the war ef- 
fort very much before it recently went home 
again. 

Other disclosures, about Thailand, show 
the ante can be raised when additional flags 
are desperately desired. The Thais are shrewd 
and, as former U.S. Ambassador Graham 
Martin testified, had few illusions about the 
usefulness of their contribution when asked 
to help. They went because they figured 
former President Johnson was finding 
going it alone “increasingly uncomfortable,” 
Mr. Martin explained. 

But they didn’t go cheaply. Their colonels, 
for example, got a full $300 monthly extra 
from the U.S., and total cost to Washington 
so far exceeds $230 million. Though Thailand 
sent more men (11,000) than did the Philip- 
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pines and has done more fighting, the over- 
all impact hasn't been decisive—just as 
Bangkok knew all along. 

Then there is the intriguing story of how 
the government of Honduras once joined the 
ranks of Saigon's friends. According to offi- 
cial accounts sent to Congress, a Honduran 
air force plane once voluntarily flew 3,100 
pounds of supplies to South Vietnam—a 
laudable act indeed. 

But the gesture was a bit more compli- 
cated than that. 

The airplane, it appears, actually was an 
aging American C-54 on loan—repainted for 
the journey with Honduran colors, It did fly 
from Tegucigalpa to Saigon in 1967, taking 
along 26 passengers, and using about 17 days 
to travel each way (permitting rest stops in 
Honolulu, Hong Kong, Tokyo and Taipei). 
The U.S. paid such expenses as the $235 per 
hour it took to operate the plane. It also 
provided three navigators, because the Hon- 
durans lacked necessary skills. 

Perhaps it all did some good. Presumably, 
the clothes and drugs were needed. A few 
South Vietnamese may be reassured know- 
ing they have friends in Honduras, if they 
know where that is. And the 19 Honduran 
military men who flew to Saigon perhaps 
learned about combat; last year their tiny 
country (the poorest in Central America) 
managed to go to war with neighboring El 
Salvador after a riot at a soccer match. Most 
likely, their 12 airworthy planes—piloted by 
the former Saigon visitors—played a role in 
this “football war,” which ended in a draw. 


ADDING ANOTHER CHAPTER? 


Unfortunately, Washington may now add 
another chapter to this tale. 

For the U.S. once again wants more flags 
flying in Southeast Asia, namely in Cam- 
bodia. It asks South Vietnamese forces to 
swoop across the border to help the shaky 
Lon Nol regime, a feat Saigon says may cost 
the U.S. an extra $200 million per year. Wash- 
ington also encourages Bangkok to leap in 
once more, which the Thais say they will do 
for a price. And the Pentagon looks longingly 
at Indonesia's Siliwangi division and Malay- 
sia’s good police forces when considering who 
else might be useful in Cambodia. 

But one wonders if the activists here have 
considered just what good this help might 
accomplish. Many Free World Forces have 
had a marginal impact in South Vietnam at 
best, cost a great deal and created political 
problems. 

Referring to the mid-1960s, Ambassador 
Martin rather wryly noted that “this was not 
a period which we would probably wish to 
cite as an historical precedent for the com- 
plete devotion to logic.” Perhaps that hasn’t 
changed completely, and unpleasant logic 
may be shoved aside again as the drive to 
put out more flags resumes. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1970] 


UNITED STATES, BANGKOK BARGAIN ON THAI 
AID TO CAMBODIA 


(By Murrey Marder) 


The United States and Thailand are bar- 
gaining behind the scenes over the costs of 
sending Thai troops into Cambodia when 
American forces withdraw, State Department 
officials acknowledged yesterday. 

There is “no decision” so far about what 
“assistance or concurrence” the United States 
may provide in regard to “various proposals 
for Thai aid to Cambodia,” said State De- 
partment press officer Carl E. Bartch. 

One critical unstated reason why a de- 
cision is still hanging while Communist mili- 
tary action is intensifying in Cambodia is 
the Nixon administration’s uncertainty about 
what will happen on the Senate floor, other 
official sources conceded. 

Senate “doves” are determinedly holding 
to their opposition to U.S. payments for 
any “mercenaries” or “hired guns” in Cam- 
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bodia, Sen. Frank Church (D-Idaho) em- 
phasized yesterday. The explicit ban on 
mercenary pay is wrapped into the pending 
Church-Cooper amendment to limit U.S. 
military involvement in Cambodia. 

Behind the scenes, the argument is some- 
times called the “Hessian” issue, a term bor- 
rowed from the British use of Hessian mer- 
cenaries in the American revolution—a par- 
allel which administration officials resent 
and deplore. 

From Bangkok yesterday, it was reported 
that Thailand is considering shifting por- 
tions of its 11,000-man Thai Black Panther 
division from South Vietnam to Cambodia. 
The United States has no information to 
confirm plans for such a shift, said Bartch. 

“It is up to the Thais to decide whether to 
send their troops into Cambodia or not,” said 
Bartch, but “We would not want to see any- 
thing develop that could weaken the Viet- 
namization effort” in South Vietnam by any 
precipitate allied troop switches. 

Despite reports from Cambodia yesterday 
of increasing concern there about road-cut- 
ting and encirclement of the capital of 
Phnom Penh by North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong troops, officials at the White House and 
State Department registered no mood of 
acute alarm. 

DIVERSION SEEN 


U.S. officials said they do not believe the 
Communist forces are now preparing an as- 
sault on Phnom Penh, or have the strength 
to do so. Instead, administration officials re- 
gard the Communist action more as limited 
harassment and diversion to try to under- 
mine the government psychologically than 
as a move to overthrow it militarily. 

Thai Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn 
announced on June 1 that his nation was 
prepared to send “volunteers” to Cambodia 
who will be “armed and equipped from aid 
supplied by the United States.” 

That announcement collided with greatly 
heightened Senate opposition to U.S. financ- 
ing of allied troops in the Indochina war. 

On June 7, a Senate Foreign Relations sub- 
committee disclosed that under a secret 
agreement the United States since 1967 had 
been paying Thailand $50 million a year for 
keeping its combat division in South Viet- 
7 plus other military benefits for Thai- 
and. 

As one consequence of this deal and alarm 
over “more Vietnams,” and pending Church- 
Cooper amendment to the Foreign Military 
Sales Act bars any funds “to provide persons 
to engage in any combat activity in support 
of Cambodian forces . . .” 

Administration officials contend that this 
provision would frustrate the objectives of 
the Nixon Doctrine which is intended to 
supply U.S, assistance to encourage Asians 
to fight Asian wars. A proposed administra- 
tion-favored amendment by Sen. Robert P. 
Griffin (R~-Mich.), the assistant Senate Re- 
publican leader, would modify the Church- 
Cooper amendment to permit funds to be 
paid to support non-American forces who 
come to Cambodia's aid. 

Senate sources said Griffin is holding off 
pressing his amendment until he is assured 
of enough votes to challenge the Church- 
Cooper alignment. 

Church said yesterday that “increasingly 
it’s becoming clear that the Nixon Doctrine 
is a policy of Hessians Unlimited. The Nixon 
administration is interested in ‘hired guns." 

The Church-Cooper amendment gives the 
administration “a good bit of leeway” to pro- 
vide “reasonable aid” to allies, said Church. 


PIE ON GRAVY TRAIN 


“It does not prevent us from arming or 
equipping or supplying a Thai or Lao force 
sent into Cambodia,” said Church, “but it 
would prevent us from hiring them to fight 
... All the Thais would be required to do 
is to pay the forces ... Otherwise, this 
thing becomes a gravy train for every govern- 
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ment out there who just waits for its slice 
of pie.” 

Church acknowledged, however, that even 
if the Church-Cooper amendment passes, 
there are roundabout ways the administra- 
tion might devise to reimburse Thailand for 
troop costs in Cambodia. He said “our in- 
yolvement is so immense, and our bureauc- 
racy is so Byzantine, that there are ways to 


get around the law if they are determined 
to do so. 

What is important, said Church, is to es- 
tablish the principle that the United States 
should not operate abroad on a “hired guns” 
basis. 


Administration sources countered that 
such terminology is “unfair and unwar- 
ranted.” The same “vitriolic” tag could have 
been tied, these sources said, to U.S. finan- 
cial support to allies in World War II or in 
the Korean war or to NATO allies in earlier 
years. Other complex. factors besides finan- 
cial support are involved in the current dis- 
cussions over possible use of Thai troops in 
Cambodia, these sources said. But they ac- 
knowledged that the Church-Cooper bloc of 
votes is the largest barrier the administration 
is now facing in planning its future strategy 
concerning Cambodia, 


[From the Arkansas Gazette, June 14, 1970] 


UNITED STATES In FAVOR oF THAI ROLE IN 
CAMBODIA 

BancKox,—American officials here are cau- 
tiously optimistic about Thailand’s decision 
to send volunteers to fight in neighboring 
Cambodia, but acknowledge they cannot fore- 
see the long-range results of that policy. 

“We feel that this kind of initiative is 
something to be encouraged,” one of them 
said this week. 

But another conceded Thailand’s plan to 
send Thai volunteers of Cambodian descent 
across the border to fight contains elements 
of risk. 

“We don’t know, for example, what effect 
this might have on the Communist insur- 
gency in Thailand,” he said. “I suspect West 
Cambodia is sort of a target of opportunity 
for the Communists, but if they really have 
decided to take over Cambodia, a Thai re- 
action there could lead to a Communist re- 
action here.” 

On its face, the Thai proposal seems mod- 
est enough. It calls initially for training some 
1,200 volunteers in jungle warfare for eight 
weeks and sending them to fight under the 
command of the Cambodian army in its effort 
to oust the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese. 
Thailand also says it will send military equip- 
ment to Cambodia. 

The volunteers would be trained at bases 
where United States advisers are stationed, 
but American officials here insist “this is 
strictly a Thai operation and nothing special 
is being set up for them.” 

These officials do not believe that Thailand 
will be lured into a full-scale war on Cam- 
bodian soil. However, the Thais have been 
making noises about sending their 72,000- 
man Vietnam contingent to Cambodia if the 
situation worsens. 

“They just don’t have the luxury of that 
option,” one said, explaining that Thailand 
does not have the military manpower to risk 
exposing its borders by marching en masse 
to the aid of the government of Premier Lon 
Nol, who ousted Prince Norodom Sihanouk 
as Cambodia's ruler in March. 

American officials said Thailand would be 
in big trouble if the Cambodian capital of 
Phnom Penh fell to the Communists, but 
added that whether Thais should aid in its 
defense was a matter to be decided by Thai- 
land and Cambodia. 

Thailand’s willingness to send volunteers 
to fight in Cambodia is a measure of the 
government's concern as the war moves closer 
to the Thai border. 

The Thais were jubilant when Sihanouk 
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was deposed March 18 as the Cambodian head 
of state. 

But as the fighting moves westward to- 
ward the Thai border, apprehension is re- 
placing jubilation. 

Deputy Prime Minister Prapass Charusathi- 
ara, the powerful commander in chief of the 
Thai armed forces, has warned of the danger. 
He has revealed that “Vietnamese nationals” 
as well as Cambodian refugees have crossed 
the border into Thailand in recent days. Thai 
troops along the border have been placed on 
“full alert.” 

Prapass has warned that if Cambodia falls 
“Sthanouk would return to power under the 
dictates of Communist China” and the Thali 
capital would be within striking distance of 
Communist troops. 

Prapass, who describes himself as a soldier 
rather than a politician, has called the Com- 
munist push in Cambodia “the biggest threat 
to Thailand's security in the past 50 years.” 


{From the New York Times, June 14, 1970] 


THIEU Asserts UNITED STATES WILL NOT 
PULL OUT FOR “SEVERAL YEARS” 
(By John L. Hess) 

Parts, June 13.—President Nguyen Van 
Thieu of South Vietnam predicted today that 
his forces would be engaged in a long war in 
Cambodia and that American troops would 
remain in his own country for “several years 
more.” 

In an interview published in Le Monde, 
the Paris newspaper, Mr. Thieu estimated 
that it would take four or five years for his 
Government to stabilize its economic and 
military situativn. Meanwhile, he said, the 
United States must support the South Viet- 
mamese war effort in Cambodia and take 
primary responsibility for blocking the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 

The Lon Nol regime in Cambodia is “meet- 
ing difficulties,” he said. 

“It will be a long war,” he said. “Vietnam 
has no intention of waging it in place of 
the Cambodians, but a more effective, more 
methodical, long-range aid must be con- 
sidered for the Cambodian Government to 
be able to hold fast militarily, economically, 
socially.” 

The return to power of Price Norodom 
Sthanouk “or another Communist chief” 
would be so disastrous, Mr. Thieu said, that 
“we must help Cambodia as we must help 
ourselves.” The Prince was ousted on a coup 
led by General Lo Nol. 

“Above all, the burden falls upon the Amer- 
icans,” Mr. Thieu said. "I have often told 
them so. I think everybody is well enough in- 
formed. The Americans will surely take the 
wisest measures.” 

“The Ho Chi Minh Trail, like all the sanc- 
tuaries in eastern Laos, must be neutralized,” 
he said. “But that exceeds our capacity. For 
years, the Americans have assumed the task.” 

[From the Baltimore Sun, June 14, 1970] 
THIEU CALLS ON UNITED STATES To Move INTO 
Laos 
(By Thomas T. Fenton) 

Paris, June 13—South Vietnamese Presi- 

dent Nguyen Van Thieu today said South 
Vietnamese troops will be fighting in Cam- 
bodia for years. He called for long-term 
American aid to the Cambodian government 
and for intervention by American troops in 
Laos. 
The burden of preventing the collapse of 
the Lon Nol government in Phnom Penh 
“above all falls on the Americans,” Mr. Thieu 
said in an interview with the Saigon corre- 
spondent of the Paris daily, Le Monde. 

“I've often told them this. I think every- 
body is well aware of this,” Mr. Thieu added. 


“NEW SACRIFICES” 


The South Vietnamese president said it 
was essential to keep the new anti-Commu- 
nist Cambodian government in power, and 
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that the South Vietmamese were ready to 
make “new sacrifices” rather than see all of 
Cambodia become a “Communist sanctuary.” 

But there were tasks, he said, that the 
United States and Saigon “must take care 
of together—waging a more dynamic defense 
(of South Vietnam) beyond its frontiers. We 
must see to it that the Communists are no 
kon permitted to rebuild their sanctu- 
aries,” 

During the hour-long interview, Mr. Thieu 
indicated he expected the South Vietnamese 
Army to remain in Cambodia for years, sup- 
ported by American aid. “It will be a long 
war,” he said. 


“CANNOT STAND IDLE” 


It was not Saigon’s intention to extend 
the war to all of Cambodia, he said, “but the 
minute the Cambodian Army can no longer 
defend itself and the Communists exploit this 
weakness to invade the major cities and per- 
haps, later, even the capital, then we cannot 
stand by idle.” 

The goals outlined by Mr. Thieu are far 
in excess of those publicly set by the Nixon 
administration in the Cambodian venture— 
& short-term American ground engagement 
ending June 30, aimed only at destruction of 
Communist border sanctuaries and not at 
supporting the Lon Nol government, 

“What is needed,” Mr. Thieu said, “is a 
more efficient, more methodical and long- 
term aid” to the Cambodian government. 

In the interview, Mr, Thieu set only one 
limit to new engagements by the South Viet- 
namese Army in Indochina. Intervening in 
Laos, he said, “is beyond our capabilities.” 

He indicated he hoped for intervention by 
American troops in Laos. “The Ho Chi Minh 
trail in Eastern Laos must be neutralized, 
just like the sanctuaries,” he said, adding 
that Laos “has been an American responsibil- 
ity for years.” 

[From the Washington Star, June 21, 1970] 
THIEU To Asx Alp FOR ROLE In CAMBODIA 
(By Henry S. Bradsher) 

Satcon.—South Vietnam will ask its allies 
ata ee here July 5 for extra money to 
pay for past and future mili O; tions 
in Cambodia. soil ae 

Money is urgently needed to cover the costs 
of keeping an average of 40,000 South Viet- 
namese soldiers in Cambodia for the last 
two months and for continuing to have 
troops there after the June 30 U.S. with- 
drawal, according to South Vietnamese 
sources, 

President Nguyen Van Thieu this week will 
announce details of a plan to establish new 
military command lines for conducting 
fighting in Cambodia on a long-term basis. 
The sources, who are close to Thieu, said he 
is drafting a television speech on this. 


PROTECT PHNOM PENH 


In the short-term, South Vietnam has 
publicly pledged to protect Phnom Penh, 
which is under increasing Communist mili- 
tary pressure. 

On the basis of this and other help, it is 
assumed here that the Lon Nol government 
will survive. But it is also assumed that the 
Communists will retain control of north- 
eastern Cambodia, close to their old Viet- 
namese border sanctuaries. 

So the South Vietnamese plan to raid into 
the northeast deep enough to fend off any 
new attacks on South Vietnam country 
mounted from there. The sources said this 
will be a continuing cross-border spoiling 
operation rather than an attempt to destroy 
new Communist stockpiles as far into Cam- 
bodia as, for instance, Kratie. 

The sources said they even foresee the 
possibility of South Vietnamese raids into 
southern Laos to prevent attacks on the 
Eee part of South Vietnam across that 

rder. 
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DEFICIT SPENDING 


This extension of South Vietnamese opera- 
tions beyond the country's borders is costing 
extra money at a time when the country is 
suffering from inflation caused at least in 
part by government deficit spending. 

When it began striking into Cambodia 
two months ago, South Vietnam did not 
worry about cost. It still feels that is un- 
important because of the benefits of destroy- 
ing Communist sanctuaries. 

Officials here are confident that Cambodian 
operations have decisively set them on the 
road to military victory. There is little of 
the caution of the Nixon administration in 
claiming only that time has been bought 
for vietnamization—turning the American 
war effort over to the South Vietnamese. 

And there is almost none of the skepticism 
voiced in Washington to the effect that Cam- 
bodia is being lost without South Vietnam 
being won. 

Allies with troops in South Vietnam will 
hold their annual foreign ministers’ meeting 
in Saigon July 5. They are Australia, New 
Zealand, South Korea, Thailand and the 
United States, plus South Vietnam itself. 

The sources said South Vietnam will appeal 
to these allies for money to cover the extra 
expenses of Cambodia. 

Since South Korea and Thailand are them- 
selves aided by the United States, and Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand make only small con- 
tributions to the war effort, the request is 
going to fall mainly upon the United States. 

How much money is involved remains un- 
clear. The sources close to President Thieu 
implied the government does not yet know. 

Spokesmen for both the South Vietnamese 
armed forces and the U.S. Military Command 
were unable or unwilling to comment on 
costs of South Vietnamese operations in 
Cambodia. 

A Vietnamese officer said some expenses 
were the same as fighting in South Vietnam, 
but extra money is required for local needs in 
Cambodia. 

42 CENTS A DAY 

The officer cited plans, which he said are 
still unimplemented, to provide the equiva- 
lent of 50 South Vietnamese piastres (42 U.S. 
cents at the legal rate of exchange) a day to 
buy fruit, vegetables and other supplies for 
each South Vietnamese soldier in Cambodia. 

The extent of South Vietnamese training 
and equipping of Cambodia troops is also a 
major unknown factor. 

American diplomats familiar with South 
Vietnamese financing lacked an estimate of 
Cambodian costs. They said they have not 
heard of an impending South Vietnamese re- 
quest for extra money. 

The July 5 meeting will follow a July 2-3 
meeting in Manila of the Southeast Asian 
Treaty Organization. 

South Vietnamese sources said they expect 
Thailand to make public in Manila the fact 
that its regular army troops will be fighting 
in Cambodia, So far, none of these regulars 
have arrived in Cambodia, the sources said, 
but preparations are reing made to move 
them in. 

Thailand signed the Jakarta communique 
of Asian nations last month opposing foreign 
troops in Cambodia and urging a new inter- 
national effort to bring peace there. 

This has made it awkward for Thailand to 
send troops to fight in Cambodia, even 
though Bangkok considers such operations to 
be advance defense of its own endangered 
borders. Soviet rejection last week of inter- 
national efforts, however, insured that none 
will be effective and so eased Thailand’s dis- 
comfort a bit. 

Thieu foreshadowed the changes in mili- 
tary command lines in an Armed Forces Day 
message read for him Thursday. He is indis- 
posed with back trouble. 

Beginning July 1, the message said, Thieu 
will “reorganize the military system and ter- 
ritorial areas .. .” 
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Sources close to him said border areas will 
be separated from the South Vietnamese 
interior. The existing system of four corps 
areas running inland from the South China 
Sea to the borders of Cambodia and Laos will 
be changed to establish distinct border com- 
mands, 

GREATER FLEXIBILITY 

This will be intended to provide greater 
flexibility for striking into Cambodia and for 
concentrating forces to block any attempted 
Communist strikes from Cambodia. 

Thieu’s message also said there will be “a 
special drive for pacification and rural devel- 
opment for the second half of 1970 in order 
to achieve security and promote collective 
development...” 

The sources indicated Thieu is undismayed 
by the fact that Communict terrorism in 
South Vietnam has increased since the Cam- 
bodian operations began. 

In the most recent week for which figures 
are available, ending June 10, terrorists killed 
300 civilians and kidnaped 428 for the third- 
highest weekly toll since the 1968 Tet offen- 
sive. 

The sources pictured this as a sign that the 
big Communist military units inside South 
Vietnam have been weakened since the Cam- 
bodian operations began and so are having 
to resort to small, separate terrorist measures. 

But Thieu reportedly continues to be con- 
cerned about the possibility of major Com- 
munist attacks from Laos into northern 
South Vietnam. The Laos sanctuaries remain 
undisturbed, 


Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I have heard so many refer- 
ences to mercenaries by those who are 
opposed to the Griffin amendment. 

The Griffin amendment simply per- 
mits Asians to help Asians and clarifies 
the fact that there should be no legis- 
lative amendment to an Executive doc- 
trine, the Guam doctrine. 

The Griffin amendment, after all, is 
in keeping with our desire to remove the 
American presence as soon as may be 
possible from Southeast Asia. We cannot 
remove the Asian presence from South- 
east Asia. They will be there after we 
have gone. 

They have a right to defend them- 
selves. They have a right to concerted 
action among themselves as to how they 
will defend themselves. 

We engage here in a lot of semantics. 
The current semantic phrase is mer- 
cenaries. I want to say this about the 
so-called mercenaries: In World War II 
when the Poles went to Scotland and 
then into Western Europe for the liber- 
ation of Western Europe; were they 
mercenaries? 

When the Free French returned to the 
land of their birth, were they mercen- 
aries? When Eisenhower took the armed 
forces of our allies into Normandy, was 
that an invasion, or was that an act 
meeting with the approval of the free 
peoples of that territory? 

When the United Nations decided to 
repel aggression in Korea, the Turkish 
forces went there. No one called the 
Turks mercenaries, even though the 
other word for mercenaries, “Janizaries,” 
originates from the Turkish language. 

When the British troops went to Ko- 
rea, no one called them mercenaries. 

Why do we call Asians who want to 
help other Asians mercenaries? 

That is not good enough. 

This is a good amendment. It would 
clarify the bill. It would make the 
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Cooper-Church amendment a great deal 
more palatable to some supporters, but 
above everything else, why do we indulge 
in phrases like mercenaries when, in all 
due sincerity, I do not think we mean 
what we say. 

What we are saying is that we do not 
want Asians to help Asians. And if we 
do not let Asians help Asians, we will 
leave the Americans on the hook, stuck 
there indefinitely, to help the Asians. 

We have a choice. We cannot have it 
both ways. And I would rather have the 
Griffin amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, our 
amendment does not prohibit the use of 
other nationals in Cambodia. It says, “If 
you want to use them, pay for them.” 

There is no prohibition in the amend- 
ment against the use of other nationals 
without the advance approval of the 
United States. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the amendment, without the Grif- 
fin amendment, it would not be possible 
for the United States to conduct its aid 
to Thailand if the Thais were to assist 
the Cambodians, 

There is no American in Cambodia to- 
night. And that is good. I hope it is never 
necessary for us to go back. But I still 
think we ought not to tie the hands of 
the Thais now or in the future if the Thai 
government, a sovereign nation, wishes 
to go to the aid of the Cambodians. It is 
a neutral country. 

I do thank the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker has affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 


H.R. 12941. An act to authorize the release 
of 4,180,000 pounds of cadmium from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15021. An act to authorize the release 
of 40,200,000 pounds of cobalt from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15831. An act to authorize the disposal 
of bismuth from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of castor oil from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15833. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of acid grade fluorspar from the na- 
HONA stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15835. An act to authorize the dis- 
— of magnesium from the national stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15836. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type A, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15837. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of type B, chemical grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of shellac from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15839. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of tungsten from the national stockpile 
and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of Surinam-type metallurgical grade 
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bauxite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

ER. 16289. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural Ceylon amorphous lump 
graphite from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

ER. 16290. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of refractory grade chromite from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

aR. 16291. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of chrysotile asbestos from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16292. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of corundum from the national stock- 

ile; 
$ HER. 16295. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of natural battery grade manganese 
ore from the national stockpile and the sup- 

jemental stockpile; and 
; H.R. 16297, An act to authorize the dis- 
i of molybdenum from the national 


stockpile. 


ESOLUTION EXTENDING SYM- 
R PATHY TO THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE PEOPLE OF PERU 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution and ask that the 
clerk report it, It is to extend deepest 
sympathy to the President and the peo- 
ple of Peru. In a few minutes I will ask 
for its immediate consideration. The ma- 
jority leader has been advised of it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 


ill report the resolution. 
j The peehea legislative clerk read the 
resolution, as follows: 
S. Res. 424 
reas the people of our sister Republic, 
Bpa . devastating blow as the re- 
sult of an earthquake on May 31, 1970; and 

Whereas the earthquake caused the loss of 
thousands of lives and the destruction or 
devastation of many towns and villages, ren- 
dering homeless ong destitute many thou- 

eople; an 
he the people and Government of the 
United States have opened their hearts and 
material resources to the needs of the people 
of Peru in their tragic hour of bereavement 

ering; and 
a A Eaa te universities and institutions 
of higher learning of Peru, and many other 
dedicated organizations and persons, are 
playing an important part in meeting the 
reconstruction needs of that country through 
the full utilization of the technical skills 
which they have developed and through 
these services are demonstrating how the 
people of a nation can rise to noble heights 
in service to their country; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate extend its deep- 
est sympathy to the President and the peo- 
ple of Peru in this dark hour of their suffering 
and distress. 

Sec. 2. It is the sense of the Senate that 
the universities and institutions of higher 
learning of Peru and their students and all 
others who contributed to this great cause 
in the name of humanity should be com- 
mended for their leadership in helping in 
the reconstruction of the devastated areas 
and in resettlement relief. 

Src. 3. It is further the sense of the Sen- 
ate that attention be directed in all appro- 
priate Executive agencies to the needs of the 
country and the special role and require- 
ments of the universities and other organi- 
zations of Peru in rebuilding their country. 

Sec. 4. Copies of the present resolution 
shall be distributed through appropriate 
channels to the President of Peru and to the 
heads of the universities of Peru, and to the 
heads of other participating organizations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the resolution at this time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be considered at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S.424) was considered and unan- 
imously agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF THE PUBLIC WORKS 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is my understanding that H.R. 
15712, an act to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 
to extend the authorizations for titles I 
through IV, through fiscal year 1971, has 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 988. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15712) to amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
extend the authorizations for title I 
through IV, through fiscal year 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Public Works last Friday 
unanimously ordered reported to the 
Senate H.R. 15712, extending titles I 
through IV of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 for 1 
year, until June 30, 1971, and also es- 
tablishing a 1-year moratorium on de- 
designation of counties presently quali- 
fied as redevelopment areas. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
continue the authorities under which the 
Economic Development Administration, 
in cooperation with the States, provides 
Federal grants, loans and technical as- 
sistance to communities suffering from 
excessive unemployment or underem- 
ployment. The emphasis is on long-range 
planning and programing for economic 
growth in lagging areas of the country. 
Grants and loans are provided for basic 
public works, such as water and sewage 
systems essential for industrial plants, 
loans to businesses to develop new job 
opportunities, and technical assistance 
to help local communities, mostly rural 
counties to help themselves develop their 
economies. 

These programs, Mr. President, are on 
the whole working well and are gen- 
erally very popular in the some 900 areas 
where they are operating. Yet, as with 
any program that has been in existence 
5 years, there is need for reevaluation, 
modification, and improvement. 

The committee is strongly of the opin- 
ion that the entire Public Works and 
Economic Development Act must under- 
go revision. As I said at the opening of 
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the hearing held June 24 before our Sub- 
committee on Economic Development: 

The Congress last year extended Titles I 
through IV for only one year. In April last 
year we were informed that a full review of 
the Economic Development program could 
not be completed by the 1969 expiration date. 
Thus, more than one year has passed and the 
Subcommittee has still not received a report 
on what changes and improvements the 
Administration plans to propose. We are, 
therefore, constrained to proceed with an- 
other one-year extension. 

Long before the next expiration date, June 
30, 1971, the Subcommittee expects that the 
Administration will have submitted its rec- 
ommendations for modification, revision, and 
improvement of the Economic Development 
Administration's whole program. 


One of the most important revisions 
that must be undertaken is in the sta- 
tistical data that are used to determine 
the eligibility of counties to qualify as 
redevelopment areas. In late May the 
Economic Development Administration 
notified 96 counties in 32 States that as 
of June 30 this year they would be de- 
designated and cease to receive the bene- 
fits of programs under the act. 

The subcommittee was told that much 
of the data necessary to determine an 
area’s eligibility is out of date. The major 
criterion is the rate of unemployment. 
Yet the EDA has determined this year’s 
eligibility on the basis of last year’s 
unemployment figures at a time when 
unemployment is increasing at the fast- 
est rate in 10 years. 

This deficiency is worsened by using 
inaccurate population figures for the 
counties. EDA is still relying mainly on 
census data from 1960 to calculate the 
size of the labor force. This skews the un- 
employment statistics downward for any 
county which has lost population in the 
last decade, which is the case in numer- 
ous rural redevelopment areas. Hence, 
joining unrealistically low figures for the 
jobless with unrealistically high figures 
of the size of the labor force leads to a 
grave underestimation of the actual rate 
of unemployment. 

An additional factor, it was pointed 
out, is that the procedures for collecting 
unemployment data were developed 10 
years ago for use in major labor areas 
and are thus inaccurate in small rural 
areas. EDA, which serves mainly these 
small rural areas, greatly needs proce- 
dures that take into account the special 
economic and employment circum- 
stances of rural counties. 

In view of the testimony submitted 
concerning the inadequate and outdated 
statistics on which redesignation of a 
county is currently based, the committee 
is firmly convinced that the House-ap- 
proved amendment to the bill should be 
enacted into law. The amendment is 
similar to the language of Senate Joint 
Resolution 210 introduced by the able 
Senator from Minnesota, the Honorable 
WALTER F. MONDALE, with the cosponsor- 
aip of 23 other Senators, including my- 
seli. 

The committee also gave consideration 
to S. 3798, which I introduced, to provide 
not only for a 1-year extension of titles 
I through IV but also for adding loar 
and lease guarantees to the loan provi- 
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sions of title II and expanding the desig- 
nation criteria under subsection 401(a), 
of title IV to include areas suffering 
severe economic loss due to the closing, 
removal or curtailment, regardless of 
cause, of the activities of a major em- 
ployer in the area. 

Before the committee also was the ad- 
ministration’s bill S. 3744, introduced by 
our distinguished colleague from Ken- 
tucky, the Honorable JoHN SHERMAN 
Cooper, which proposed a simple 1-year 
ris of the first four titles of the 
act. 

Another matter to which the commit- 
tee gave consideration was raised by a 
bill, S. 3982, also introduced by Senator 
Mownnate, which would prohibit the Sec- 
retary of Commerce from terminating 
before June 1, 1971, the operations, or 
changing the location of any EDA re- 
gional or area office in existence on June 
1 of this year. His particular concern 
was with the threatened transfer of the 
EDA office in Duluth, Minn., to Chicago, 
Ill., which he stated, would work serious 
harm on the economically depressed 
areas and Indian reservations within the 
radius of 200 miles around Duluth. 

The committee report has this to say in 
this regard: 

Pending receipt of the administration’s 
recommendations and the outcome of its own 
analysis, evaluation, and review of all the 
provisions of the act, the committee believes 
that there should be a minimum of organiza- 
tional changes in the Economic Development 
Administration and its subordinate offices. 


Another proposal before the Commit- 
tee was submitted by the able Senator 
from Nebraska, the Honorable CARL 
CuRrTIS, in S. 3915. He urged adding a new 
criterion for designating a redevelopment 
area to take account of “a substantial loss 
of population.” As the report states, the 
subcommittee agreed to give careful con- 
sideration to this proposal during its 
study and evaluation of the act next year. 

Mr. President, in the interest of ex- 
pediting action to extend the life of the 
Economic Development Administration 
for 1 year beyond June 30 of this year, 
the committee declined to accept any of 
the amendments proposed in the Senate 
bills before it and agreed to approve only 
the House-passed bill, H.R. 15712, con- 
taining the amendment approved during 
House debate to establish a 1-year mora- 
torium of the de-designation of counties 
presently qualified as redevelopment 
areas. 

I wish to express my appreciation of 
the fine cooperation we have received 
from our beloved chairman of the full 
committee, Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH; 
the ranking minority member of the 
committee, Senator Cooper; and the 
ranking minority member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Economic Development, my 
friend, Senator Howarp Baker, of Ten- 
nessee. They have all been most gracious 
and helpful. 

I want also to mention the contribution 
of the Senior Senator from Oklahoma, 
the Honorable Frep [larris, who, on his 
own, held a hearing in Oklahoma con- 
cerning the threatened de-designation of 
five counties in his State. The persuasive 
testimony he received has been incor- 
porated in the hearing record on this bill. 
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Mr. President, the amounts authorized 
by the pending measure to be appropri- 
ated through fiscal 1971 are as follows: 

Title I, section 105, $500 million. 

Title II, section 101(c), $170 million. 

Title II, section 302, $50 miliion. 

Title IV, section 403(g), $50 million. 

Mrs. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a description of the EDA pro- 
grams authorized in this bill be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DESCRIPTION OF EDA PROGRAMS 


TITLE I—GRANTS FOR PUBLIC WORKS AND 
DEVELOPMENT FACILITIES 


In an effort to help lagging areas, the 
Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 authorizes a grant-and-loan pro- 
gram for public works and development fa- 
cilities needed to create a climate conducive 
to the development and operation of private 
enterprise. This title provides for direct 
grants up to 50 percent and supplementary 
grants up to a maximum Federal participa- 
tion of 80 percent for public works and de- 
velopment facility projects, except in the 
case of grants to Indian tribes where the 
Secretary may reduce or entirely waive the 
required non-Federal share. It authorizes the 
designation of areas as eligible for grants 
under this title if the Secretary of Labor 
finds that there have been areas for sub- 
stantial unemployment for the preceding 
calendar year and establishes a 15-percent 
limitation on the amount of total authoriza- 
tion that may be expended in any one State. 

Since EDA was brought into existence on 
September 1, 1965, a total of 1,753 public 
works projects have been approved as of 
May 8, 1970. Construction has been com- 
pleted on 742 of these projects. Currently, 
there were approximately 510 projects under 
construction while the balance are in the 
preconstruction stage. These statistics are 
most significant as showing the scope of po- 
tential commercial and industrial develop- 
ment in heretofore relative to underdevel- 
oped areas in which EDA is playing a criti- 
cal role. 

This title presently authorizes an appro- 
priation of $500 million annually until June 
30, 1970, for direct and supplementary grants. 
The bill would extend this authorization for 
1 additional year. 

TITLE II—OTHER FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


This title authorizes loans up to 100 per- 
cent of project cost to assist ir financing 
public works and development facilities and 
authorizes business development loans up to 
65 percent for the purchase or development 
of land and facilities within redevelopment 
areas. Working capital guarantees are au- 
thorized up to 90 percent of private working 
capital loans made in connection with direct 
loan projects. Assistance may be provided 
only where funds are not otherwise availa- 
ble and there must be a reasonable expecta- 
tion of repayment. The projects must be con- 
sistent with the overall plans for the eco- 
nomic development of the area. 

The EDA business development loan and 
guarantee program is enlisting the resources 
and support of the private sector by stimula- 
ting the industrial, commercial, and finan- 
cial community to locate investments in dis- 
advantaged areas. New permanent employ- 
ment and higher levels of personal income 
have resulted directly from this imaginative 
effort in Federal-private sector cooperation. 
Through May 8, 1970, the EDA Office of Busi- 
ness Development has approved 245 loans for 
a total obligation of $210,738,000 since the 
passage of the act in August 1965. Also, during 
this period EDA has guaranteed 55 working 
capital loans made by private lending insti- 
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tutions totaling $24,080,000. EDA’s business 
loan activity in fiscal year 1969 alone may 
provide more than 9,800 full-time jobs. 
There is an annual authorization limita- 
tion of $170 million until June 30, 1970, for 
the implementation of this title. The bill 
would extend this authorization for 1 addi- 
tional year. 
TITLE INI—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 
AND INFORMATION 


The technical assistance and research pro- 
gram authorized by title IIT of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 is an effective means of giving motiva- 
tion and support to institutions and groups 
instrumental in fostering the economic de- 
velopment process, as well as providing pre- 
liminary feasibility studies and planning as- 
sistance to more adequately assure the suc- 
cess of programs and projects. 

This title authorizes the Secretary to pro- 
vide technical assistance including operation 
assistance for individual projects and plan- 
ning assistance for both projects and areas. 
Repayment of assistance under this provision 
may be required at the discretion of the 
Secretary. In addition, the title authorizes 
grants-in-ald of up to 75 percent of the cost 
of planning and administrative expenses to 
appropriate public and private nonprofit 
State, area, and local organizations. In addi- 
tion, the research program enables the De- 
partment to formulate and evaluate its poli- 
cies and to establish long-term goals and 
priorities. 

An amendment was added to the legisla- 
tion last year which authorizes the Secretary 
to make grants, enter into contracts, or 
otherwise provide funds for demonstration 
projects in redevelopment areas if such proj- 
ects will foster the regional productivity, 
prevent outmigration and otherwise carry 
out the purposes of the act. 

The authority of this title is providing a 
flexible tool to supplement private and pub- 
lic initiative with expert assistance on a local 
area and district level for the purpose of 
achieving lasting economic improvement, 
Through May 8, 1970, EDA had approved an 
aggregate of 929 technical assistance projects 
at a total cost of $47,087,000 and 336 district 
and area planning grants for a total obliga- 
tion of $15,708,000. 

This title presently authorizes an appro- 
priation of $50 million for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970. The bill would extend 
this authorization for 1 additional year. 


TITLE IV—AREA AND DISTRICT ELIGIBILITY 
This title establishes the standards for the 
designation of “redevelopment areas” on the 
basis of unemployment and low family in- 
come and insures that every State will have 
at least one “redevelopment area”. 

In addition, this title also provides for the 
designation of multicounty economic devel- 
opment districts containing two or more re- 
development areas and at least one growth 
center and authorizes 10 percent additional 
funds for projects in redevelopment areas 
located within designated districts. 

The public works and development facility 
grants and loans, business loans and working 
capital guarantees to be provided to eco- 
nomic development centers are authorized 
in section 403. An economic development 
center must have a population not exceeding 
250,000 persons and must be geographically 
and economically related to the economic 
development district so that it may contrib- 
ute significantly to the alleviation of poverty 
in depressed areas. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to develop new industrial and com- 
mercial centers in such areas. 

The appropriation authorization of $50 
million for his program expires June 30, 1970. 
The bill would extend this authorization for 
1 additional year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
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amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was read the third time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, has the 
Senator cleared this with the Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS) ? 

Mr. MONTOYA. We have tried to call 
him. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator will with- 
hold final action for a moment or two, 
Senator Curtis will be here. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, Iam very 
much disappointed that the committee 
has seen fit to advance this bill without 
any amendments whatever. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator in charge of the bill if this was 
because they felt there was no improve- 
— that could be made under existing 

wW? 

Mr. MONTOYA. In answer to the ques- 
tion directed at me by my good friend 
from Nebraska, I might say that the 
committee was sympathetic to the bill 
presented by the Senator from Nebraska 
proposing to add a new criterion for the 
establishment of a new redevelopment 
area. However, we were facing a little 
difficulty in trying to get the bill through 
at the last minute. In view of the time 
element and in view of the insistence on 
the part of the House that it wanted a 
simple extension with only the House 
amendment with respect to de-designat- 
ing that is in the bill at the present 
time, the Committee declined all 


amendments. I can assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska that we 
will go into thorough hearings during 


the next year and his bill will receive 
thorough consideration. I am sure that 
the Senator from Nebraska realizes that 
there is great sympathy in the commit- 
tee for the objective he is trying to 
realize through his bill. We will give it 
thorough consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. What disturbs me is that 
this goes over an entire year, apparently. 
Now we have the vehicle to extend the 
program and I do not believe that we can 
shut our eyes to all its defects and just 
say that in another year we might have 
some sympathy for some problem. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I have great sym- 
pathy with the problem that the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska is trying 
to attack. I invite his attention to section 
301(f). I believe that administrative 
authority exists for the establishment of 
demonstration projects when there is a 
loss of population. The Administrator of 
EDA can offer some kind of remedy 
through his administrative authority 
under this particular section. However, 
new criterion which the Senator is trying 
to establish is, in my opinion, a worth- 
while addition. I can assure him that I 
will give it due consideration during the 
course of the hearings we intend to have 
during this next year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, are we to under- 
stand that they will be after this 1-year 
extension expires? What is the plan of 
the committee? 

Mr. MONTOYA. It will be during the 
course of the next fiscal year which be- 
gins July 1. 

Mr. CURTIS. So that we are not going 
to wait for a year to hear these—— 
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Mr. MONTOYA. We are not going to 
wait for a year, that is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. As I gathered from the 
report, this is the administration’s re- 
quest. It wanted the authority extended 
without amendment; is that right? 

Mr. MONTOYA. Yes. The administra- 
tion asked us not to add any more 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did they give any rea- 
son? 

Mr. MONTOYA. They just wanted a 
simple extension because they had some 
new reports they had to submit to the 
committee which might require some 
new revisions in the particular legislation 
during the course of the next fiscal year 
and they asked us to wait. They yielded 
to us on the inhibition which we have in 
its particular legislation against de-des- 
ignating areas as they had intended to 
de-designate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the Senator explain 
that a little bit. 

Mr. MONTOYA. There were 96 coun- 
ties which the EDA was going to de-des- 
ignate from eligibility for EDA programs. 
We placed an amendment in the exten- 
sion which would prevent EDA from do- 
ing that during the course of the next 
fiscal year. In our review we will go into 
this particular matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that mean that the 
legislative branch will designate and de- 
designate? 

Mr. MONTOYA. No, it does not. We 
revert back to the provisions of the act 
itself which gives recommending power 
and the Secretary makes the final deci- 
sion. 

Mr. CURTIS. In this case, Congress 
made the decision. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Congress made the 
decision in the law to prevent the Secre- 
tary from de-designating these particu- 
lar areas or counties. 

Mr. CURTIS. Where are the 96 coun- 
ties located? 

Mr. MONTOYA. All over the country, 
in 32 States. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I must 
say that I do not believe the Senate is 
doing itself any particular good or rais- 
ing its standing as a legislative body by 
waiting until after 6 o’clock on the 29th 
day of June with something which ex- 
pires on June 30. 

At the same time, I can understand 
the futility of pressing for this particu- 
lar amendment. I do hope that the com- 
mittee will assert its power to legislate 
and not wait just another year because 
we may be faced with the exact situation 
in another year. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, the meas- 
ure before the Senate, H.R. 15712, would 
make a simple 1-year extension of titles 
I through IV of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965, as 
amended. These titles provide grants and 
loans for public works and development 
facilities in depressed or economically 
lagging areas of the Nation. In addition, 
titles ITI and IV, are the provisions which 
govern programs of technical assistance 
to such areas by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, and the criteria for 
designation of areas eligible for assist- 
ance under the act. Without the favor- 
able action of the Senate on this legisla- 
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tion, the authorizing language will ex- 
pire, and the worthwhile effort of the 
EDA with it, on June 30. 

As a member of the Public Works Com- 
mittee, I am always pleased to see the 
work of the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration and its program go for- 
ward, for the legislation has been devel- 
oped by this committee and its House of 
Representatives counterpart. I feel par- 
ticularly close to this legislation, for its 
roots are deep in the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission—that experiment in 
Federal, State, and local governmental 
cooperation which has produced such 
outstanding results in parts of my State 
of Kentucky, and throughout the Ap- 
palachian Mountain region. 

The Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act underwent extensive 
amendment last year and the Commerce 
Department is currently, I am told, re- 
studying the entire program with an eye 
to substantial modification and improve- 
ment next year. This act, H.R. 15712, 
would make possible the continuity of the 
program through this year, and all titles 
would expire at the same time next 
year—June 30, 1971. I know that the 
Committee on Public Works looks for- 
ward to reviewing the entire program in 
the coming year. 

This act before us, additionally, pro- 
vides for a moratorium on the de-desig- 
nation process, currently required by the 
Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act’s criteria for area eligibility. 
The Economic Development Administra- 
tion makes an annual review of each 
area designated under the act, at the end 
of each fiscal year. They base their re- 
view primarily on unemployment statis- 
tics from the preceding year. Based on 
these statistics, this year some 96 coun- 
ties in 31 States will lose eligibility under 
the act. The House of Representatives 
and the Public Works Committee of the 
Senate have made a judgment that the 
nationwide escalation in unemployment 
statistics—May’s figure was 5 percent 
nationwide—merits a holding action for 
these areas which have experienced 
chronic unemployment in the past, de- 
spite the fact that they have recently 
exceeded the guidelines of the agency 
for designation. Senator MONDALE was 
joined by 16 other Senators when he in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 210, to 
achieve a moratorium on de-designation 
of these counties. Additional Senators 
joined him after the introduction 
of his resolution, and the Public Works 
Committee agreed with his purpose. The 
Houes of Representatives’ similar provi- 
sion extended the period of moratorium 
from May 1, 1970, to June 1, 1971, while 
the period of time specified by Senate 
Joint Resolution 210 was from June i, 
1970, to June 1, 1971. 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
support the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration and its programs through 
extension of its authorizing language 
through June 30, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The bill having been read 
the third time, the question is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I move 
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that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 


the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recor an excerpt from the report (No. 
91-984), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965, as amended, to extend the authoriza- 
tion of funds for titles I through IV through 
fiscal year 1971. The amounts currently au- 
thorized to be annually appropriated through 
fiscal year 1970 are as follows: 

(a) Title I, section 105, $500 million. 

(b) Title II, section 101(c), $170 million. 

(c) Title III, section 302, $50 million. 

(&) Title IV, section 403 (g), $50 million. 

Title V appropriation authorizations relat- 
ing to regional economic development cur- 
rently expire on June 30, 1971. 

This bill provides for an extension of the 
present authorized amounts to those titles 
in the act that expire this year in order to 
continue the authority to operate through 
June 30, 1971. As amended during debate in 
the House, it also establishes a 1-year mors- 
torium on de-designation of any county 
presently designated as a redevelopment area, 


BACKGROUND OF THE ACT 


The Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act (Public Law 89-136) became law 
on August 26, 1965. It is an outgrowth of 
prior economic development legislation such 
as the Public Works Acceleration Act and 
the Area Redevelopment Act. They were the 
forerunners in developing solutions to un- 
employment and underemployment in the 
lesser developed areas of our Nation. 

The purpose of this act is to provide Fed- 
eral help, in cooperation with the States, to 
assist communities, areas, and regions in the 
United States which are suffering from ex- 
cessive unemployment or underemployment 
by providing financial and technical assist- 
ance needed for the creating of new jobs. 
Its emphasis is on long-range planning and 
programing for economic development with 
the objective of enhancing the domestic 
prosperity by the establishment of stable 
and diversified local economies, This is ac- 
complished by developing and expanding new 
and existing public works, providing loans 
for businesses, and technical assistance nec- 
essary to create directly or indirectly new 
opportunities for long-term employment and 
economic growth. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


In the interest of expediting action on 
legislation to extend titles I through IV of 
the act, the committee declined to accept 
any of the amendments proposed in the 
several pending Senate bills and agreed to 
approve only the House-passed bill, H.R. 
15712, which includes an amendment estab- 
lishing a 1-year moratorium on the de-desig- 
nation of presently qualified redevelopment 
areas, 

In view of the testimony submitted con- 
cerning the inadequate and outdated statis- 
tics on which de-designation of a county is 
currently based, the committee is firmly con- 
vinced that the House-approved amendment 
to the bill should be enacted into law. 

The committee is strongly of the opinion 
that the entire Public Works and Economic 
Development Act is in need of revision. As 
the subcommittee chairman, Senator Mon- 
toya, observed at the opening of the hearing: 
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“The Congress last year extended titles I 
through IV for only 1 year. In April last year 
we were informed that a full review of the 
economic development program could not be 
completed by the 1969 expiration date. Thus, 
more than 1 year has passed and the subcom- 
mittee has still not received a report on what 
changes and improvements the administra- 
tion plans to propose, We are, therefore, con- 
strained to proceed with another l-year 
extension. 

“Long before the next expiration date, 
June 30, 1971, the subcommittee expects that 
the administration will have submitted its 
recommendations for modification, revision, 
and improvement of the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration's whole program.” 

Pending receipt of the administration's 
recommendations and the outcome of its own 
analysis, evaluation, and review of all the 
provisions of the act, the committee believes 
that there should be a minimum of organi- 
zational changes in the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration and its subordinate 
offices. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The committee recommends the enact- 
ment of this legislation. Evidence received by 
the committee during the hearings indicates 
the necessity for the continuance of the 
programs administered by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration and for this reason 
the committee reported this legislation favor- 
ably and trusts it will be enacted into law. 
However, the committee will continue its 
extensive evaluation of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act looking toward 
the possibility of substantive amendments to 
the Act in the near future. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH STRESSES VALUE OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT EXTENSION 


Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 
Mr. President, today, the Senate has ap- 
proved H.R. 15712, which extends for 1 
year the authorizations for the Economic 
Development Administration. This agen- 
cy, created by the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965, has 
helped provide needed public facilities 
to many of our citizens living in areas 
which have been bypassed by the great 
surge of economic development which 
our country has experienced in the past 
25 years. In simple terms, to many un- 
derdeveloped communities it has meant 
running water, sewage facilities, schools, 
hospital, and new job opportunities. 

This legislation, which will now be sent 
to the President, provides for 1 more year 
of operation by the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration. During this year, 
it is our hope that the administration 
will thoroughly review the mission and 
operation of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act so that next year 
they can join the Congress in an in- 
depth review of its function. Senator 
Montoya, chairman of the Economic 
Development Subcommittee, held hear- 
ings on this measure, and brought forth 
valuable documentation on the program. 

We must, I believe, prepare for a sig- 
nificant modification of our efforts in 
the field of economic revitalization, draw- 
ing from the lessons we have learned in 
the past 5 years of the operation of the 
Economic Development Administration, 
the title V Regional Development Com- 
missions, and the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. 

This bill, H.R. 15712, which we passed 
today, will give us the time we need to 
carefully chart any new course which 
the evidence indicates is desirable, while 
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at the same time insuring to the peo- 
ple of the hundreds of affected commu- 
nities the continued assistance in achiev- 
ing a better standard of living. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1519) to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Libraries 
and Information Science, and for other 


purposes, 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 913, S. 3842. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 3842 a bill 
to improve and modernize the postal 
service, to reorganize the Post Office 
Department, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to S. 3842. 
This is the text of H.R. 17070 as that 
measure was passed by the House of 
Representatives, and I ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The clerk will state the 
amendment, which without objection 
will be stated without being printed, 
since it is the same as the House-passed 
language of H.R. 17070. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) pro- 
poses an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of S. 3842 and 
insert in lieu thereof the text of H.R. 
17070, as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I have greatly ad- 
mired the work of the committee and 
staff and the efforts put forth by the dis- 
tinguished chairman and the ranking 
minority member. 

I participated in the lengthy discus- 
sions which have gone into S. 3842. I am 
very proud of most of the features of this 
legislation. 

In studying S. 3842 and also H.R. 
17070, I find that most of the desirable 
features of S. 3842 are incorporated in 
the House language under bill H.R. 
17070. 

In my opinion the Senate can now 
save a great deal of time if it agrees to 
accept this language and avoid the 
lengthy delays of a conference commit- 
tee 


There are some deficiencies in the Sen- 
ate bill that the House bill corrects. I 
would like to call them to the attention 
of the Senate. 
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Perhaps the most serious deficiency of 
the committee bill is its retention of a 
permanent subsidy of the mail users, 
without regard for their need of such a 
subsidy. The committee bill would retain 
as a permanent feature of the operation 
of the Postal Service the need for an an- 
nual appropriation from the general tax 
revenues of roughly 10 percent of the 
costs of the Postal Service. In contrast 
the substitute would clearly state the ob- 
ligation of the Postal Service to become 
self-sustaining by 1978. Provision would 
be made for interim appropriations to 
permit an orderly transition, but for the 
long run the costs of the postal system 
would be borne, as they should be, by the 
mail users. 

Much has been said, here and else- 
where, about the need to support certain 
types of services, mailings by charitable 
organizations, operations of rural post 
offices and mail routes. I agree with all 
of this, but it is perfectly evident to me 
that a large and continuing annual sub- 
sidy for the postal service is not the way 
to meet these needs. To meet the costs of 
maintaining a nationwide mail system we 
need, not a subsidy but competent, flexi- 
ble management and rates which appro- 
priately cover the costs of the system. For 
those classes of users who should not be 
required to pay their appropriate share 
of these costs we should have, not a gen- 
eral indiscriminate subsidy but a mecha- 
nism to permit lower rates for those 
classes as determined by Congress and 
annual appropriations of the amounts 
needed to make up the revenues lost by 
allowing those lower rates. It is note- 
worthy that the substitute would create 
such a mechanism, while the committee 
bill, although providing a continuing gen- 
eral subsidy would phase out over a period 
of 10 years the free and reduced rate mail 
categories that Congress has established. 
I submit that in doing so the committee 
bill has its priorities reversed. 

The difficulties caused by a continuing 
general subsidy which over the next 10 
years could involve an amount in excess 
of $11 billion, are many. First, it places a 
large and unnecessary drain on the tax- 
payer and diverts tax moneys from more 
urgently needed purposes. Second, it gives 
a subsidy to the mail user, indiscrimi- 
nately, whether or not it is justified. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the 
distinguished Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is offering the House bill as a sub- 
stitute for the Senate bill. 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would 
like to inquire concerning the House bill 
and the Senate bill in reference to this 
item. 

Is this new corporation authorized to 
issue bonds and, if so, how much, and 
what will the money be used for? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, both 
bills, the House bill and the Senate bill, 
authorize a new corporation, with an 
authorization of up to $10 million in 
bonds for improving facilities of the 
postal system. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, can the 
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distinguished Senator tell me whether or 
not those bonds are guaranteed by the 
U.S. Treasury? 

Mr. BELLMON,. I am informed such 
a guarantee would be at the discretion 
of the Treasury. 

Mr. CURTIS. Are both bills alike con- 
cerning the obligation of the Treasury 
to pay the cost of carrying these bonds? 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senate version, 
I understand, would cause Congress to 
appropriate annually an amount of 10 
percent of the cost of the debt service of 
the postal system. The House provision 
does not include that provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a point that in- 
terests me. Over the years there has been 
much talk about postal reform and there 
has been talk about putting it on a busi- 
ness basis. There has been talk about 
causing it to pay its way. If we start 
right out underwriting 10 percent of the 
cost of the money they raise to get the 
new equipment, in my mind, that some- 
what negates the very objective of the 
bill. 

Mr. BELLMON. I would say to my good 
friend from Nebraska that in the dis- 
cussions in the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service in the Senate it was the 
considered feeling of the Members that 
the service rendered by the postal serv- 
ice to the Federal Government and its 
mail users who are granted special rates 
justified Congress making a subsidy ap- 
propriation of this kind each year. 

I agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the House approach is the 
better approach but there is some jus- 
tification for this provision. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is contemplated un- 
der either version, of course, that free 
mailing privileges would be maintained 
for such groups as the blind. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, BELLMON. As I understand the 
difference here, it is that under the House 
version Congress would make the deci- 
sion each year when we were called upon 
to appropriate for payment of the re- 
duced rate services as to which of these 
services we wish to continue. Under the 
Senate version Congress each year would 
appropriate 10 percent of the total cost 
of the postal service to provide for the 
postal service loss encountered in the 
reduced rate service. 

Mr. CURTIS. Both bills contemplate 
that Congress, through its appropriating 
power, one way or another, would reim- 
burse the corporation for carrying this 
particular mail either free or at reduced 
rates? 

Mr. BELLMON. That is true, the dif- 
ference being that under the House ver- 
sion Congress each year makes the deci- 
sion how much we appropriate and 
which of those services are to be con- 
tinued. Under the Senate version we ap- 
propriate a flat 10 percent of the cost of 
the postal service to make up that 
deficiency. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then the Post Office 
Department would decide where they 
would apply the 10 percent. 

Mr. BELLMON. The 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Post Office Depart- 
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ment might favor either one group or 
another group and decide they could 
pay a little more. Is that right? 

Mr. BELLMON. That is generally the 
way the bills differ. 

Mr. CURTIS. But under the House 
bill, through the appropriating power 
Congress would more or less decide who 
gets reduced rates. Is that correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very much inter- 
ested in that because the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is extremely interested 
in maintaining the free mailing privi- 
leges for the blind. There are many sound 
reasons for this. I shall not go into it 
at this time, but they are important. 
Also, I am thoroughly convinced that 
there is a general understanding 
throughout both Houses of Congress 
about the problems of the blind and of 
the great good that comes from free 
mailings for the blind. The Library of 
Congress provides talking books for any 
blind person that would like to get them 
without charge. They, in turn, are per- 
mitted to send them through the mail. 
This is generally understood by Con- 
gress. I am not sure what would happen 
if that were a blanket authority through 
the bureaucracy. It might be all right 
now but 10 years from now I would like 
to address that question to Congress. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank the Senator 
for his comments and his questions. 

Mr. President, third, by removing the 
obligation upon the postal service to be 
self-sustaining it removes a major incen- 
tive for the best possible management of 
the service and eliminates means of 
measuring the management competence 
of the Postmaster General. And, fourth, 
by keeping annual appropriations a per- 
manent part of the postal service it loses 
an opportunity to remove the mails 
further from the political arena. 

A major goal of postal reorganization 
should be to give those charged with run- 
ning the postal service the means to run 
it well, and then to hold them strictly 
accountable for the way they run it. By 
providing a continuing general subsidy 
we would undercut a corner of this goal. 
The committee bill also contains a pro- 
vision which would seriously undercut 
this goal still further. That bill would 
give to an independent rate commission 
virtually complete power to set postal 
rates. 

If the management of the postal serv- 
ice is to manage it must have a signifi- 
cant measure of control over its revenues. 
The rate setting mechanism provided in 
the substitute would give those respon- 
sible for managing the system final 
decisionmaking authority, subject to 
careful safeguards, including a congres- 
sional veto, to prevent an abuse of that 
authority. The committee bill would give 
virtually all power to set rates and estab- 
lish categories of mail to a body having 
neither the responsibility for the man- 
agement of the postal service nor the 
direct accountability to the people which 
Congress has. This is simply compound- 
ing the no-control phenomenon which 
has for so long plagued the Postmaster 
General. 

The committee bill also fails to require 
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that the rates for each class of mail at 
least produce the revenues needed to pay 
its demonstrably related costs, that is 
the extra costs resulting from the exist- 
ence of that service. Under the substitute 
these reduced rate classes, based on 
social policy considerations could only 
be created by Congress. 

A further difference of substantial im- 
portance is in the authority of the pos- 
tal service to obtain transportation serv- 
ices for the mails. To provide greater 
flexibility and economy in this vital 
area the substitute would retain for the 
postal service the authority the Post- 
master General now has to negotiate 
with railroads for the carriage of mail 
and would extend this authority to 
motor carriers as well. Similarly it would 
permit the postal service to require reg- 
ulated motor carriers to carry mail at 
rates approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as the Postmaster 
General may now require railroads to 
do. In all of these respects the commit- 
tee bill is lacking. Indeed in failing to 
continue the authority to enter into con- 
tracts with the railroads the commit- 
tee bill would be a substantial step back- 
ward. 

As I have said, a major goal of postal 
reorganization should be to end the no- 
control phenomenon, to give postal man- 
agement the tools to provide the best 
possible service and to insist that it use 
them well. The committee bill contains 
much that would work toward this goal, 
but it also contains provisions that do 
not have this effect. The substitute would 
correct these deficiencies and enable us 
to achieve the truly great postal service 
which the American people deserve. 

Mr. President, I consider this to be one 
of the most important and significant 
reform measures that has come before 
Congress in the last decade. I would like 
to see it enacted without a lengthy delay. 
I believe our postal workers are impa- 
tient for Congress to act and that many 
improvements we need are in limbo until 
Congress takes final action. 

For these reasons and the other rea- 
sons I have mentioned, I urge the adop- 
tion of the text of H.R. 17070 as a sub- 
stitute for S. 3848. I feel the House ver- 
sion is an excellent bill, and it would not 
require action by conference committee. 
The Senate by the adoption of this 
amendment will have accomplished post- 
al reform, a measure all of us are anxious 
to see on the books. The Senate will have 
worked its will in all important aspects. 
Mr. President, there is a copy of H.R. 
17070 on the desk of each Senator and 
a comparison of the House bill and the 
Senate bill which points out the differ- 
ences and shows clearly how the two bills 
compare. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor and re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Wyoming has half 
an hour. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to take the half hour, and will be 
prepared to yield back my time, but I 
would like to respond very briefly to the 
proposal of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The issue here is whether we accept 
the bill reported by the Senate Commit- 
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tee on Post Office and Civil Service or the 
bill reported by the House of Represent- 
atives. In view of the great amount of 
time that the Senate committee spent on 
the bill, trying to arrive at the best of all 
possible worlds in postal reorganization, 
we believe it is important that the Senate 
bill be cleared through this body in order 
that such differences as exist may be re- 
solved at the conference table with our 
colleagues from the other body. 

The reason why I say that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that both bodies have intensively 
gone into the complexities of this very 
difficult problem of reorganization of our 
postal service, and we believe that the 
best place to resolve those differences is 
at the level among those who have been 
doing that kind of battle for the last 
nearly 12 months. 

To illustrate the point, there is a basic 
difference between the House bill and the 
Senate bill in regard to the Postal Rate 
Commission as alluded to by our col- 
league from Oklahoma, and that basic 
difference is that the Senate bill would 
establish a virtually independent Rate 
Commission. The reason why that is 
important is that it is in the setting and 
fixing of rates from the floor of the two 
bodies of the Congress that a good deal 
of the lobbying has arisen and that a 
good deal of shooting from the hip prob- 
lems have arisen in the past. The rates 
should be set by rate experts in the in- 
tricate and complicated process that the 
requirements of equitable rate setting 
demand. For that reason, we have chosen 
to prefer an independent Rate Commis- 
sion. 

We have gone further, and that is to 
make sure that that rate commission 
takes the Congress of the United States 
out of the lobbying business itself, for 
until now the rates, in truth, have been 
set at the lapel-button—the lapel of 
every Member of this body, where each of 
the lobbyists, in turn, seeks to carry his 
cause; and the relationship of the cause 
with other causes can rarely be brought 
into balance in a true sense of equity. 
We think this is truly the function of 
professional ratemakers. 

May I say that the contributions of 
my colleague from Oklahoma on the 
committee version of the bill have been 
very substantial and constructive ones. 
What he eliminates from the House ver- 
sion is & reminder to each of us in turn 
that the new postal authority still has 
the final word. It is still possible for the 
Board of Governors, after the processes 
that we have carefully worked out with 
the Postmaster General—the adminis- 
tration—to accommodate the two ap- 
proaches to the ratemaking—the Senate 
approach and the rate commission ap- 
proach. Neither gets what they thought 
to be a well arrived at working mecha- 
nism to be an acceptable understanding 
in this regard. We think that is im- 
portant. And the ultimate voice still is 
retained in those rare instances, as we 
anticipate them, where there might be an 
impasse between the rate commission 
and the hard needs of the Post Office 
Department. 

There is a second difference in the 
House bill and the Senate bill, and that 
has to do with what the Senator from 
Oklahoma has described as the subsidy 
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provisions in the Senate bill. What the 
Senate has done in regard to subsidy is 
very elementary. It has simply provided, 
as a starting point, that 10 percent of 
the next year’s postal budget—1971— 
shall be the starting allowance for the 
“wiggling room” to carry those areas of 
the postal service that cannot pay their 
own way and, in the judgment of many 
of us, should not be expected to pay their 
own way. Iam referring to rural mail de- 
livery. There is no way that can even pay 
for its own cost without charging those 
who live in rural communities exorbitant 
rates in contrast to their city brethren. 

We think it is important that this body 
give every inducement to the new au- 
thority to protect the rural areas. We 
think, likewise, that every post office in 
a town with a population below 5,000 
should be protected, for the same im- 
portant reason. They lose money. We 
want to prevent a new Postmaster Gen- 
eral from being able to cut that down 
service, because that is where the pres- 
sure will be, in order to operate in the 
black—whatever that means. 

We believe, in other words, that in our 
postal service there are limited areas in 
which it is in the national interest, in the 
public service concept, to protect the 
costing factors that have plagued a Post 
master General and added to his budget- 
ing problems. 

Therefore, in our judgment, the allow- 
ance of 10 percent ought to be given as 
the starting point, given our experience 
over the last 10 years. The bill also pro- 
vides for a studied review of that 10 per- 
cent, so that, after we have lived with it 
for 5 years or so, we can see whether that 
10 percent was an intelligent educated 
guess. Perhaps it was not the right figure. 
Perhaps it should be lowered to 4 per- 
cent or 7 percent, or whatever it may be. 
But we do not think it would be good 
judgment to start off by eliminating it, 
inasmuch as the administration bill also 
provides for launching the subsidy inter- 
val by decreeing that whatever losses 
they shall incur over the first 8 years 
shall be covered by the Congress. So the 
Congress will still pick up the tab. 

Therefore, we think the proposal con- 
tained in the Senate bill is more forth- 
right. We label it for what it is. That is 
the “wherefore”, that is the legitimate 
authorization, for this body to protect 
rural and small-town mail services on an 
equitable basis with the larger, urban 
areas. 

Finally, in regard to this proposal, 
there is a basic difference between the 
two bills in regard to the arrangements 
affecting transportation costs. At the 
present time most commercial airlines 
get some assistance in the carrying of 
mail. This always has posed a problem 
for the Postmaster General, because it is 
a built-in subsidy, if you will. But the 
Senate version of the reorganization 
would require that we make this adjust- 
ment from where we are now to where we 
hope to get, in a very gradual and very 
understandable way, in order not to drive 
the marginal airlines out of business. We 
have just gone through the process where 
trains were cut off the railway services. 
Part of the blame has been attributed 
to the fact that the railroad post offices 
have been taken off. 
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We think we ought to have learned 
from that experience at least what not 
to do. We do not argue that the Post Of- 
fice ought to subsidize the airlines. We 
only argue that we have got to begin the 
responsibilities where we are now, and 
where we are now finds us carrying some 
of the burden of these commercial air- 
lines, 

We feel that we will be far more re- 
sponsible by studying this in gradual 
terms and having a look at it a little 
farther down the line. 

So those, Mr. President, are the basic 
differences between the two approaches 
to postal reorganization. Because of the 
differences in the Senate version, we be- 
lieve it to be important to take the Sen- 
ate bill to conference with the House of 
Representatives, and try to come to 
terms on some reasonable reorganization 
efforts. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, the ranking minority member 
of the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, may I ask 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
how long the Senate Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service has been work- 
ing on postal reform legislation? 

Mr. McGEE. The House committee 
received the bill first, and by courtesy 
consent, we agreed that the House 
should start considering it before we 
plunged into it. I think the House has 
been working on it about 15 months, 
and the Senate has been working on it 
about a year. 

Mr. FONG. Is it not true that the Sen- 
ate committee has listened to many, 
many witnesses at many hearings, and 
discussed postal reform with officials of 
the Post Office Department, the postal 
labor unions, the mail users, and many 
other people, before it reported this bill? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is absolutely 
correct in that. We have tried to hear 
out the case for every segment and every 
interest group—management, labor, the 
mailers, the charitable organizations— 
all aspects. Citizens, the consumer—we 
have heard them at great length. 

Mr. FONG. And is it not true that this 
version of S. 3842 is the third or fourth 
version of the bill which has been be- 
fore the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee? 

Mr. McGEE. The staff advises me it is 
the 17th version. We have tried to scale 
it up to date with each new set of evi- 
dence that has been submitted to us, 
to accommodate to the refinement of the 
broad judgment that that much revision 
and refinement would require. 

Mr. FONG. Is it not true that this is 
not a simple bill, but is a very, very com- 
plex piece of legislation? 

Mr. McGEE. I would testify that it is 
an extremely complex and complicated 
bill. I have rarely so much appreciated 
the importance of the real expertise and 
the professional judgments that have 
been offered to the committee. 

Mr. FONG. And after considering 
these many versions of the bill, did we 
not sit down with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and his deputies to iron out some 
of the remaining differences between dif- 
ferent versions of the bill? 
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Mr. McGEE. The answer to that ques- 
tion is that we certainly did. We tried 
to work out a postal reorganization bill 
that management could live with and 
that Congress, with its responsibility for 
the public interest, could live with; and 
we tried to iron out the wrinkles in those 
technical aspects that would give it a 
better chance for workability. 

Mr. FONG. Is it not true that the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee had great difficulty in coming to 
an agreement on the House postal reform 
bill? 

Mr. McGEE. They have found it ex- 
tremely difficult in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to arrive at any kind of a 
consensus, or even a simple majority 
ay of a proper postal reorganization 

Mr. FONG. Finally, is it not true that 
when H.R. 17070 was before the House 
of Representatives, approximately 40 
amendments were proposed and out of 
the 40 amendments 14 were agreed to? 

Mr. McGEE, That is correct. The Sen- 
ator is absolutely right. And I ought to 
add at that point that the Senate com- 
mittee profited greatly from the deliber- 
ations of the House of Representatives 
on this matter. We were the benefactors 
of their searching inquiry into all facets, 
and the differences that they themselves 
exhibited over various approaches to re- 
organizing the postal system. 

Mr. FONG. And there is great philo- 
sophical difference between the two 
bills? 

Mr. McGEE. There is a basic philo- 
sophical difference between the two ap- 
proaches, yes. 

Mr. FONG. The House feels there is 
actually no public service responsibility 
as far as the Post Office is concerned, and 
the Senate feels that there should be a 
public service charge? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. Let me modify that 
by saying that the current version of the 
House bill accepts no responsibility in the 
Postal Servic2, but great numbers of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
agree that there is such a responsibility 
in the public service. 

Mr. FONG. In the ratemaking section 
of the Senate bill, as differentiated from 
the ratemaking section of the House bill, 
is it not a fact that the Senate bill gives 
a lot of independence to the rate com- 
mission, so that it is not subservient to 
the Postmaster General and to the Board 
of Governors? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senate bill stresses 
the independence of the rate commission. 
The House bill puts Congress right back 
into the lobbyists’ lap, continuing the 
present lobbying activities in attempting 
to arrive at a rate structure. 

Mr. FONG. And under the Senate bill, 
once the rate has been agreed to, Con- 
gress will have nothing to say about it? 

Mr. McGEE. Then Congress is out of 
the Act. We believe it is important to get 
Congress out of that act. 

Mr. FONG. Whereas in the House bill, 
Congress could still override the rate- 
making decisions of the Board of 
Governors? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am 
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strongly opposed to substituting the bill 
which was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the bill which the Senate 
committee has worked on so tirelessly 
and approved. We have gone through 
many, many working sessions. We have 
listened to many witnesses. We have 
talked to the Postmaster General, we 
have talked to his deputies, we have 
talked to members of the postal unions 
and to the mail users, and the bill which 
we have brought before the Senate is, I 
believe, a good bill. We do not profess 
that it is a perfect bill. We know there 
are flaws in the bill, but it is the best 
bill we have been able to come up with. 

I know the bill approved by the House 
of Representatives is not perfect. That 
bill was amended 14 times on the floor 
of the House. We know that there are 
many wise and intelligent men in the 
House of Representatives, but we also 
know that all wisdom does not reside 
there, and that there is some wisdom 
here in the Senate. 

I feel that the bill which the Senate 
committee has brought to the Senate 
should be approved, so that we can go to 
conference and thrash out the differ- 
ences with the conferees of the House of 
Representatives. I think by doing that, 
we will be able to bring forth the best of 
both the Senate and House bills. The 
bill which will come out of conference 
will be landmark legislation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and we should be given the chance 
to really work on that level. 

This is a very far-reaching bill, and 
should not be passed on the floor of the 
Senate by substituting the House meas- 
ure. I strongly urge my colleagues to 
vote down the amendment proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, how much 
time do we have remaining on this side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has 12 minutes. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has 15. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, on this 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
NIN) as much time as he may require. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the substitute bill. The substitute 
contains all the essential ingredients of 
the agreement reached between the ad- 
ministration and the postal unions. Its 
passage by the Senate would insure the 
most rapid possible implementation of 
a badly needed new wage scale for postal 
employees. And it would enable the 
Postal Service to begin without further 
delay the reorganization which I believe 
is a critical step toward improving the 
Nation’s mail service. 

Although the substitute bill embodies 
the fundamental elements of the agree- 
ment between the administration and the 
postal unions, it also reflects independent 
thought by Congress and contains a 
number of changes which are responsive 
to issues which have been raised during 
Senate consideration of postal reorga- 
nization. 

The principal reason for my support- 
ing the substitute bill is my conviction 
that S. 3842 contains a number of ex- 
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tremely undesirable provisions—prin- 
cipally in the ratemaking area—which 
not only depart from the agreement be- 
tween the administration and the unions 
but which run diametrically against the 
underlying principle behind postal reor- 
ganization. I should like to explain briefly 
what I find to be the principal defects in 
S. 3842. 

First and foremost, S. 3842 would set 
up a completely independent ratemaking 
authority—an authority which is inde- 
pendent of the Postal Service and in- 
dependent of Congress. This authority 
would set rates without regard to what 
we in Congress think and without the 
protection which the one-House congres- 
sional veto provision contained in the 
substitute bill would provide against 
arbitrary and harmful decisions by the 
ratemaking authority. By the same 
token, the ratemaking authority would 
set rates entirely independently of the 
wishes of postal management. The power 
to modify the recommended decisions of 
the rate panel which exists in the House 
bill is lacking in S. 3842. 

How did this state of affairs come 
about in S. 3842? The answer is that 
our committee looked for a model in the 
way private utilities are regulated. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
is subject to regulation by the Federal 
Communications Commission, and the 
Commission’s decisions are not subject to 
review by telephone management. So why 
should not the same pattern be true for 
the Postal Service? 

The answer is that the Postal Serv- 
ice—even after reorganization—is not 
going to be like the telephone company. 
For one thing, the Postal Service will 
remain in public ownership. Its direc- 
tors will be appointed under the Reor- 
ganization Act to represent the public 
generally and will not be operating a busi- 
ness for profit. These directors—ap- 
pointed by the President—will be re- 
quired to protect the public interest. 

Another part of the answer lies in the 
history of congressional interest in the 
Post Office Department. We are giving 
up the exclusive ratemaking authority 
which we have exercised since the foun- 
dation of the Republic. The substitute 
bill, however, would retain for Congress 
an oversight function to guard against 
any possible dereliction of duty on the 
part of the directors of the Postal Serv- 
ice. Given our veto power, there is no 
need whatsoever for the creation of a 
wholly independent authority. 

I raise this issue because the inde- 
pendence of the ratemaking authority 
will have a critical effect upon how well 
postal reorganization works. There is no 
more fundamental force in the determi- 
nation of the kinds and quality of postal 
services than the classification and rate 
system which is developed. The inde- 
pendent ratemaking authority created 
in S. 3842 would have a complete strangle 
hold over any and all service changes 
which the Postal Service would like to 
make. 

If, for example, the Postal Service 
wanted to develop an exceedingly rapid 
type of preferred mail service, the rate- 
making panel could veto this effort by 
failing to adopt the necessary classifica- 
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tion and rates, and the Postal Service 
could not override the veto. 

Although the Postal Service might be 
entitled to seek judicial review of this 
action, our overloaded Courts could very 
appropriately take a dim view of the 
complaints of one Government agency 
against another, and, I might add, of the 
failure of Congress to work out a system 
that avoids forcing the courts to referee 
disputes between agencies within the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. More- 
over, since the Postal Service is owned by 
the Government and not by private in- 
vestors, the rate panel’s findings would 
almost certainly be sustained as an ap- 
propriate exercise of discretion regard- 
less of their impact on what postal man- 
agement wants to do to improve service. 

The second critical defect in S. 3842 is 
its failure to include a minimum floor on 
postal rates. The substitute bill is ex- 
tremely forthright in this regard: It says 
that categories of preferred rate mail are 
to be designated by Congress alone, in 
the exercise of our historical power to 
assist socially-beneficial enterprises ; out- 
side of these congressionally approved 
preferred areas, however, the bill requires 
that each class of mail pay at least the 
costs which can be shown to be associated 
with its being carried as part of the mails. 
This requirement does not mean that 
overhead must be allocated in any set 
manner. It does mean, however, that 
incremental costs must be covered for 
each category of mail so that no non- 
preferred category can be said to be free- 
loading on other categories. 

S. 3842 does just the opposite. It phases 
out over a 10-year period all congres- 
sional categories of preferred rate mail. 
For example, it would end categories 
which now permit church and other non- 
profit organizations to mail newsletters 
and other second-class matter at reduced 
rates. At the same time, S. 3842 does not 
require the ratemakers to require each 
class of mail to cover its costs and in- 
vites the independent ratemaking au- 
thority to maintain or create new cate- 
gories of preferred mail. This, I submit, 
means not only that this independent 
authority will not do a better job than 
the ratemakers provided in the substitute 
bill; it virtually guarantees that it will 
become a dispenser of preference to 
favored mailers and do a far worse job. 

The substitute bill contains a provi- 
sion retaining the protection now given 
uncer Executive order under the title of 
Labor Management Relations in the 
Federal Service and signed by President 
Nixon on October 29, 1969—also provided 
by Presidents Kennedy and President 
Johnson during their terms of office—an 
amendment which responds to the many 
fears which have een expressed by 
Members of the Senate that the bill would 
authorize compulsory unionism for Gov- 
ernment employees for the first time. 
The substitute contains the same limita- 
tion written into S. 3842 prohibiting the 
Postal Service from paying any employee 
a salary higher than that currently pro- 
vided for a member of the President’s 
Cabinet. It also contains a provision 
making the Davis-Bacon act applicable 
to leased postal facilities similar to a 
provision included in S. 3842. The substi- 
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tute bill is thus the product of hard think- 
ing by the Congress and is responsive in 
a number of ways to important issues 
which have been considered in both the 
House and the Senate. 

So I think, Mr. President, that if we 
take into consideration just what is in- 
volved in comparing the two bills, the 
House version, the substitute bill, has 
many beneficial provisions. 

The committee report is revealing. On 
Page 11 it says that if the ratemaking 
authority— 

In its assessment of the public interest 
determines that newsletters mailed by a 
church are, in fact, of such social benefit 
that they should pay less than a newsletter 
sent by the Chamber of Commerce, then the 
[ratemaking authority] is fully authorized 
to recommend a class recognizing that dis- 
tinction and a rate in accordance with that 
preference. 


This amounts to one of the most fan- 
tastic delegations of congressional pow- 
ers that I have ever heard of. It is a dele- 
gation to a group of men who will have 
absolutely no professional expertise or 
political responsibility which would en- 
able them to exercise the power correct- 
ly. It not only constitutes an invitation 
to discontinue many important existing 
preferences—such as to nonprofit orga- 
nizations—but it opens the new author- 
ity to unprecedented pressures from 
business mailers who will want to prove 
their entitlement to preferred rates. For 
the ratemaking authority is not just free 
to dispense its preferences to nonprofit 
groups; it can dispense them to anyone 
and its discretion to do so is virtually 
unlimited. 

A third principal defect in this bill is 
the massive continuing 10 percent gen- 
eral subsidy which it provides for the 
postal service. The substitute, on the 
other hand, in line with the recommen- 
dations of the Kappel Commission, 
would put the postal service on a self- 
sustaining basis by January 1, 1978, ex- 
cept for appropriations provided to cover 
specific preferred classes of mail estab- 
lished by Congress. 

I think this is very important, because 
Congress would be an overseer, Congress 
would have an opportunity to examine 
just what is being done, and this is espe- 
cially needed the first few years; and, 
of course, with the change of adminis- 
trations, it is certainly very vital. 

The massive subsidy in S. 3842 would 
cost the taxpayer about a billion dollars 
a year. Yet this subsidy would be a hid- 
den one which—combined with author- 
ity in the rate board to price categories 
of mail below their costs—would permit 
junk mailers to continue their operations 
at the expense of the taxpayers. 

There is no reason at all why business 
publishers and advertisers cannot pay 
their own way. Yet S. 3842 would invite 
the use of precious tax dollars to assist 
these business interests when the money 
is so badly needed elsewhere to sustain 
needed social programs in such fields as 
education, housing, and medical care. I 
find it impossible to explain to the tax- 
payers of this country how we could 
saddle them with the tremendous addi- 
tional burden of this subsidy which has 
been found not to be necessary by the 
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experts who have studied our postal sys- 
tem and which is not wanted by the ad- 
ministration which is proposing this re- 
organization. 

To summarize: The basic difference 
between the substitute bill and S. 3842 
lie in the ratemaking area. I support the 
substitute because it will provide a work- 
able ratemaking procedure; it will guar- 
antee that postal services can be im- 
proved and that new services will be de- 
veloped; it will guarantee that rates will 
be fair and equitable and that the tax- 
payers will not be called upon to provide 
massive hidden subsidies for business 
mailers; and it will require that pre- 
ferred classes of mail will be maintained, 
but only when such preferred classes 
have been established by Congress. 
S. 3842 will do none of these things. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has 8 minutes. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 12 minutes. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr, President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding so that I may 
express my support for his effort to sub- 
stitute the House version of the postal 
reform bill at this point in our considera- 
tion of this very important matter. 

I have constantly voiced my strong 
feeling of support for the reform of our 
postal system. For some time, I advo- 
cated the creation of a semipublic cor- 
poration to manage the mail, free from 
political influence and patronage. 

Committees of the other body and 
committees of the Senate have worked 
long and diligently in an effort to try to 
find a practical solution for the dilemma 
that faces this country in problems of its 
postal service. 

I think that in this particular situa- 
tion, notwithstanding that the commit- 
tees of both Houses of Congress have 
done a magnificent job of sifting and 
analyzing the perplexities with which we 
are confronted, the accomplishments of 
the House of Representatives in its pas- 
sage of H.R. 17070 are very real indeed, 
and that the Senate would do well to 
consider the acceptance of this substitute 
proposal by the Senator from Oklahoma 
with this bill as now presented and 
passed by the House, so that postal re- 
form can become a reality instead of 
just a theoretical abstraction, as it has 
been so often in the past. 

There are many aspects of the House 
bill that are especially attractive to the 
junior Senator from Tennessee, not the 
least of which is the manner in which 
the House managed that section which 
deals with the rights of a postal em- 
ployee to join or to refrain from joining 
a union, as he sees fit. I believe it is one 
of the basic elements of liberty and jus- 
tice in this country, and I am glad to 
see that our colleagues in the other body 
have included that in their proposal. 

So may I add my comments in sup- 
port of the motion by the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in bringing to us this 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
to substitute H.R. 17070 from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. McGEE. I have promised first to 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Five minutes? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is no member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service for whom I have 
a greater personal affection than the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMoN), 
who offers the motion to substitute the 
House version of the postal reform bill 
for the work of the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. For those 
who will support him in his effort, I know 
they will do it with good conscience, but 
I believe they will act contrary to well- 
reasoned action. 

I say, however, at the outset of very 
brief remarks, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for me to understand how Members 
of this body who are not members of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service would think in terms of substitut- 
ing a House bill with which they are 
probably not familiar, and which was 
amended 14 times during the debate in 
the House. Further, the House bill was 
amended and changed through many, 
many levels of consideration within com- 
mittee and brought to a final conclusion 
in a rather hurried manner. 

I do not criticize the House action in 
the passage of H.R. 17070. But I would 
suggest to Members of this body that they 
give careful consideration to that which 
we have done as members of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee over 
a period not of a few days or a few 
weeks but over a period of many, many 
months in the consideration of this legis- 
lation. In this regard, it is a privilege to 
commend and congratulate our distin- 
guished chairman, Senator McGer, and 
the able ranking minority member, Sen- 
ator Fone, for their diligent and perse- 
vering efforts in the formulation of this 
bill. 

There are individual amendments 
which will be offered, one certainly by 
the very able member of the committee, 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 
I say to him that it is an important 
amendment, on which there is a wide 
difference of opinion. It involves the issue 
of so-called compulsory unionism for 
postal employees. But on that amend- 
ment, let us vote it up or vote it down. 
Let us consider it, based on its merits 
and the presentations and debate for and 
against. We should debate that problem 
issue thoroughly, as it will be, and as the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona 
wants it to be. 

But here we are asked to take a bill 
fromthe House of Representatives rather 
than the Senate measure, both bills being 
very complex measures. What is the 
reason that we cannot go to conference 
with a Senate measure, a well-considered 
bill which has been brought before this 
body? I do not think that Senators gen- 
erally want to proceed in this forum in 
the fashion advocated by the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Let us take one item which is different 
from the House bill. We have talked for 
so long about taking from Congress the 
operations of the postal service. That has 
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been, I think, a goal that most people 
have been agreed on, regardless of how 
they feel about specific parts of the legis- 
lation. We have accomplished this objec- 
tive in the area of ratemaking. We were 
courageous in the Senate and we re- 
moved ratemaking as a responsibility of 
Congress. It should not be a respon- 
sibility of Members of the Senate or the 
House. It is a matter of detail to be 
handled by those with an expertise in 
ratemaking. Members of this body 
should know that the Congress is not the 
place to handle ratemaking for the ship- 
ments of parcels and of mail. The Sen- 
ate faced the issue and created an inde- 
pendent ratemaking commission. 

I repeat, I do not criticize the House. 
The Members had their bill and they 
passed it. But we took the Congress out 
of ratemaking and we have recom- 
mended a more businesslike approach 
to this issue. 

Mr. President, this is only one im- 
portant item where we differed with 
the House of Representatives. They 
decided to continue to involve Congress 
in ratemaking. We decided to remove 
ratemaking as a responsibility of the 
Congress and give it to a body which 
could assemble the expert staff which is 
required to review such an issue. 

I shall comment also at this point the 
valuable efforts we have made in the 
matter of writing a transportation sec- 
tion in the Senate bill. 

This is another major issue on which 
our committee bill and the House bill 
differ. We gave careful attention to this 
subject in the areas of surface and air 
movement of the mail, and we should 
have the opportunity to take this subject 
to conference. 

Briefiy—and I will not speak at length 
because the able chairman (Mr. MCGEE) 
has covered the transportation provisions 
in detail—the administration recom- 
mended that the Postmaster General be 
authorized to negotiate contracts for the 
carriage of mail with any carrier, air or 
surface, at any rates he could secure. It 
was our belief that the almost complete 
contracting authority requested by the 
administration was too broad in scope 
and did not take into consideration the 
requirements under existing transporta- 
tion systems. However, our bill does pro- 
vide a limited degree of contracting au- 
thority for the Postmaster General. 

The Postmaster General will be au- 
thorized to negotiate some contracts un- 
der the surface transportation section, 
provided that common carriers and star 
route operators are given notice of the 
negotiated contract and have the oppor- 
tunity to offer to negotiate. 

Additionally, Mr. President, we have 
afforded the Postmaster General the au- 
thority to negotiate contracts of a limited 
nature for the transportation of mail by 
air. Importantly, our bill maintains the 
vital role of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
by requiring that the contracts be sub- 
mitted to the Board. The CAB will have 
the authority to disapprove the contract 
within 90 days. Maintaining the role of 
the CAB which has the overall view of 
air transportation needs is vital. 

I need not go into the details because 
I shall present them, if it is necessary, 
at another time. But I do recall that 
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Congress, in 1938 when the air transport 
industry in this country was in a chaotic 
condition due to destructive competitive 
bidding on mail contracts, came forward 
with the Civil Aeronautics Act. I believe 
that was a very wise and necessary meas- 
ure. It was my responsibility, as a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, to 
aid in drafting and advocating and vot- 
ing for that act. 

We have continued to build a stronger 
and stronger air transport industry, an 
industry that not only moves people and 
products but also carries the mails. 

It is inconceivable to me, again, that 
we would not continue in this legislation 
the important and the historic role of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, giving cer- 
tain authority to the Postmaster General. 

These are just two indications of what 
we in the Senate have done to draft leg- 
islation which is well reasoned. We do 
not need to agree on all the points. But, 
I feel that Members of this body should 
not reject the many months of work of 
this committee in developing the measure 
we have recommended and which is in 
the interest of a better postal system. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I now yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr). The Senator from New York is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
that the House bill has certain provisions 
preferable to the Senate bill with respect 
to union recognition because it allows 
local unions—I happen to have those in 
New York in a very substantial way. In 
addition, I think it reserves certain rate 
structures especially for books, which are 
very important to our country. 

I find one provision in the House bill 
which I simply cannot accept, which was 
written in on the House floor, section 
222(b), the so-called right-to-work pro- 
vision. I had in mind to move to excise 
that for the substitute, but that seems to 
be considered an unfriendly move both 
by those for the substitute and those 
against it, who prefer to have the matter 
met all the way, head on. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
too long to assume that I can succeed in 
the face of that kind of combination, so 
that the opponents of this substitute may 
have a clear shot at it. But, because I 
think it is of overriding importance to 
leave open collective bargaining to what- 
ever it may produce within the context 
of the collective-bargaining procedure, I 
shall be compelled to vote “no.” 

While I am on my feet, I would like to 
point out to members that this is a sub- 
stitute; if we adopt it, that is it. We lock 
it in. There are no amendments to it. So 
that I would hope, as we perfect the Sen- 
ate bill, we will deal with the question of 
local union recognition, if that should 
seem advisable to Members, and that we 
will deal with the question of ratemaking, 
and of book publishers, a time honored 
element of the educational system of the 
United States, and other matters which 
may be pertinent. 

In principle, I appreciate the Senate’s 
desire to have ratemaking by a new 
board. That is a businesslike way to do it. 
I also hope that the Senate, as we fashion 
this measure, will bear in mind the 
necessity of treating the workers as we 
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would in relatively private employment, 
as one goes with the other. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, Iam about 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time, but first ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
the president of the National Association 
of Letter Carriers, in which he writes 
that although they have some limited 
reservations about certain clauses in the 
Senate bill, for all practical purposes, it 
remains their preference. I find that 
these are also the same sentiments con- 
veyed to the members of the committee 
by other groups likewise deeply involved 
and concerned about this legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER 
CARRIERS, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1970. 
Hon. Gate W. MCGEE, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: At the outset, I want 
to congratulate you and your fine Committee 
for having brought to the Senate one of the 
most meaningful legislative measures in his- 
tory. It has not been an easy task to produce 
legislation which will do so much relative to 
the Postal Service of the United States. In 
addition to the demands that have been made 
upon your group by various interests, the 
Committee has had to consider an agreement 
that was reached on April 16, 1970 by repre- 
sentatives of the Administration and officers 
representing the seven exclusive postal 
unions. 

Although there are some noted deviations 
from the agreement that was reached on 
April 16, especially in the area of manage- 
ment of the Postal Establishment, your Com- 
mittee has retained practically all of the pro- 
visions of the April 16 agreement in the area 
of labor-management relations, collective 
bargaining and personnel practices. 

We completely support the Senate Bill, 
S. 3842, because it more closely resembles the 
results of lengthy negotiations which oc- 
curred for the first time between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and unions 
which represent postal workers. 

We feel that House and Senate Conferees 
who should be meeting soon to work out the 
differences between H.R. 17070 and S. 3842 
will have sufficient and relevant language to 
come up with a final measure which will an- 
swer the needs of the people of America, the 
Postal Establishment, the postal employees 
and the unions which represent them. 

We hope for the sake of expediency which 
is so urgent at this time that the Senate will 
permit Conferees to work out existing dif- 
ferences with the view in mind that the peo- 
ple of our great country are entitled to and 
must have the best postal service in the 
world. That has been the concern of you, in 
particular, and all members of your Com- 
mittee in the same manner as it has been 
the concern of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Our members are most anxious to get to 
the bargaining table to participate in the 
challenge of meaningful collective bargain- 
ing for the first time. Of course, we are even 
more interested in obtaining at the earliest 
possible time the wage increase which was 
agreed upon on April 16 and the other im- 
mediate benefits including attainment of top 
wages following eight years of service. 

We do want you and the members of 
your Committee to know the letter carriers of 
America are appreciative of the efforts of each 
of you and that we are greatly hopeful that 
S. 3842 can be approved by the Senate before 
adjournment on June 29. We further trust 
that the Senate will commend your efforts in 
like manner refusing to emasculate the legis- 
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lation or to handcuff, in any way, those of us 
who will soon for the first time learn what 
real bargaining can mean to our members 
and to the Postal Service. 

Again, thanking you and the very able 
other members of your Committee, and with 
warm personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. RADEMACHER, 
President. 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, let me say 
that we are now ready to yield back the 
remainder of our time if that is agree- 
able to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
two brief comments to make, and then I 
shall be agreeable to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

There have been two points raised in 
debate that I believe need response. 

First, on the matter of the ratemaking 
responsibility and the involvement by 
Congress. In the comparison between the 
two bills distributed to all Senators, there 
is a summary on page 4, regarding the in- 
volvement that Congress has in the rate- 
making process under the House bill. The 
only part Congress plays is that Mem- 
bers of either House have 90 days in 
which to consider and if they choose to 
do so, to veto any rate decision recom- 
mended by the Postmaster General. 

What this does, through Congress, is 
to give the mailers, the people of the 
country, the right to keep a Postmaster 
General from abusing the ratemaking 
authority which this legislation vests in 
him. 

The Senate version does not provide 
for congressional veto. It is the only dif- 
ference between the role Congress plays 
under the two different versions. 

Also, concern has been expressed here 
this afternoon by some of the proponents 
of the Senate legislation as to what 
would happen to rural routes in the 
small post offices under the House-passed 
version. As a Senator from Oklahoma— 
which is still basically a rural State, and 
as a patron of a rural route—I am as 
concerned over this legislation as is any- 
one else. 

I would like to note that, despite all 
the concern that has been expressed over 
the closing of third- and fourth-class 
post offices, that the total amount of all 
classes was only $115 million. 

During the House debate Representa- 
tive Otsen pointed out that for third- 
and fourth-class rural routes and star 
Hehe the total amount was $122 mil- 
ion. 

If we contrast that with the net re- 
sults of three large post offices in the 
United States, we find that Pittsburgh 
had a loss of $19 million; Washington 
had $18 million; and Baltimore had $13 
million. 

So we can see from these figures that 
these three offices had net losses only 
half as much as the losses for all third- 
and fourth-class post offices in the Na- 
tion. 

The fact is that for fiscal 1970, the 
present Postmaster General has followed 
@ policy which has seen an increase in 
the third-class post offices to 7,052 as of 
May 1, 1970. 

This should be ample assurance of the 
rural postal policy and that they will 
be better served under the system than 
they are now. 
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To me, the big difference is that we 
are voting for a continual postal sub- 
sidy that will relieve the postal service 
of the responsibility for making their 
service efficient and will give them assur- 
ance that they can lose 10 percent and 
that Congress will come along with a 
subsidy to make up the difference. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time, with the re- 
minder that we should like to take the 
Senate version of the bill to conference 
and there try to work out our differences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, RIBI- 
corr). The clerk will suspend with the 
call of the roll. Senators will please take 
their seats. The staff members will please 
take their seats or leave the Chamber. 
The clerk will suspend until there is order 
in the Chamber. 

Earlier in the day there was an order 
that during the rollcall the Sergeant at 
Arms would see to it that the Chamber 
was cleared of all unnecessary personnel. 
The Sergeant at Arms will obey the order. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the call of the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will suspend. Under the rules and the 
previous order, unless there is specific 
permission for staff members to remain 
in the Chamber, staff members will leave 
the Chamber. The clerk will not proceed 
further until staff members leave the 
Chamber. 

It is understood that those members 
of the staff that do not have immediate 
business with or for their Senators will 
leave the Chamber. 

The clerk will proceed with the call of 
the roll. 

The rollcall was resumed and con- 
cluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MCCARTHY), 
the Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RusseELL), and the Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Types) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
son) and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munpr) and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr, 
TuuRMOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 48, as follows: 
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[No. 185 Leg.] 
YEAS—41 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Goldwater 


Murphy 
Packwood 
Percy 
Saxbe 


Schweiker 
Smith, Maine 


Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—11 
Mundt Russell 
Muskie Thurmond 
Nelson Tydings 
McCarthy Pearson 

So Mr. BELLMON’S amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

NEEDED: POSTAL REFORM, NOT COMPULSORY 
UNIONISM 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Senate this week will have before it a 
bill that contains a two-edged sword. 
One edge would cut a wide swath in 
favor of the postal reform that is urgently 
needed by the country. However, the 
other edge would cut away a vital free- 
dom for 750,000 Americans—the freedom 
to work for their Government and Na- 
tion without being forced to join a union. 
I am speaking, of course, of the postal 
reform legislation. 

I for one will support a right-to-work 
amendment to this important bill, not 
because I do not believe in unions, but 
rather, because I feel that the concept of 
voluntary unionism in the Federal Gov- 
ernment is the only reasonable and 
moral position which we can take. 

I am proud of the work I have been 
able to do in the Senate up to now on 
behalf of freedom to work, and proud 
that my home State of Utah is one State 
that still protects the right-to-work. I 
support fully Utah’s view on this matter, 
and will continue to do all I can to pro- 
tect this precious right in Utah as well 
as wherever it is in danger in the Federal 
Government. 

Considerable confusion has developed 
regarding the postal reform bill, particu- 
larly over its possible effect on the status 
of the postal employees’ unions. 

At the present, Federal unions are 
controlled by the directives of the Presi- 
dent. The present postal system, under 
this control, preserves the right of in- 
dividual postal employees either to join 
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or not to join the union, and denies the 
right to strike. However, under the new 
system, the question has been asked: 

Would the employees and the unions still 
be subject to the Presidential directives, or 
would the new system be considered private 
enterprise which would make the employees 
and the unions subject to the Taft-Hartley 
Law, including its provision under which cer- 
tain States have passed right-to-work legis- 
lation? 


The confusion should now be cleared 
away. The House, as we know, has passed 
a bill which, in effect, carries the Presi- 
dential directive over into the new Postal 
System, and preserving the right of indi- 
vidual postal employees to join or not 
join unions as they so choose. I think this 
is a reasonable approach and hope the 
Senate will follow the House’s lead. 

Mr. President, may I remind the Sen- 
ate of the 1962 Executive order issued by 
then-President Kennedy regarding this 
vital issue. That order said the follow- 
ing: 

Employees of the Federal government 
shall have, and shall be protected in the ex- 
ercise of, the right, free and without fear 
of penalty or reprisal, to form, join and as- 
sist any employee organization or to refrain 
from any such activity. 


I believe that philosophy was correct 
in 1962; I believe it is every bit as cor- 
rect in 1970. 

The right to join a union is an im- 
portant right, and should not be 
abridged. But neither should the right to 
refrain from joining a union be abridged. 

I am pleased that Senator FANNIN has 
taken the lead in proposing legislation 
to amend the postal reform bill along 
this line. We should move ahead with 
postal reform, but not at the expense 
of right-to-work. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 285, after line 7, insert a new 
section as follows: 

“INVASION OF PRIVACY BY MAILING OF SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

“Sec. 14. (a) The Congress finds— 

“(1) that the United States mails are being 
used for the indiscriminate dissemination of 
advertising matter so designed and so pre- 
sented as to exploit sexual sensationalism for 
commercial gain; 

“(2) that such matter is profoundly 
shocking and offensive to many persons who 
receive it, unsolicited, through the mails; 

“(3) that such use of the mails consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the dignity and 
sanctity of the American home and subjects 
many persons to an unconscionable and un- 
warranted intrusion upon their fundamental 
personal right to privacy; 

“(4) that such use of the mail reduces the 
ability of responsible parents to protect their 
minor children from exposure to material 
which they as parents believe to be harmful 
to the normal and healthy ethical, mental, 
and social development of their children; and 

“(5) that the traffic in such offensive ad- 
vertisements is so large that individual citi- 
zens will be helpless to protect their privacy 
or their families without stronger and more 
effective Federal controls over the mailing of 
such matter. 

“(b) On the basis of such findings, the 
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Congress determines that it is contrary to the 
public policy of the United States for the 
facilities and services of the United States 
Postal Service to be used for the distribution 
of such materials to persons who do not want 
their privacy invaded in this manner or to 
persons who wish to protect their minor chil- 
dren from exposure to such material. 

“(c)(1) Chapter 31 of title 39, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“*§ 3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements 

“*(a) Any person who mails or causes to 
be mailed any sexually oriented advertise- 
ment shall place on the envelope or cover 
thereof his name and address as the sender 
thereof and such mark or notice as the Board 
of Governors may prescribe. 

“*(b) Any person, on his own behalf or 

on the behalf of any of his children who has 
not attained the age of nineteen years and 
who resides with him or is under his care, 
custody, or supervision, may file with the 
Board a statement, in such form and manner 
as the Board may prescribe, that he desires 
to receive no sexually oriented advertisements 
through the mails. The Board shall maintain 
and keep current, insofar as practicable, a 
list of the names and addresses of such per- 
sons and shall make the list (including por- 
tions thereof or changes therein) available 
to any person, upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as it may prescribe, including 
the payment of such service charge as it de- 
termines to be necessary to defray the cost 
of compiling and maintaining the list and 
making it available as provided in this sen- 
tence. No person shall mail or cause to be 
mailed any sexually oriented advertisement 
to any individual whose name and address 
has been on the list for more than thirty 
days. 
“*(c) No person shall sell, lease, lend, ex- 
change, or license the use of, or, except for 
the purpose expressly authorized by this sec- 
tion, use any mailing list compiled in whole 
or in part from the list maintained by the 
Board pursuant to this section. 

“‘(d) “Sexually oriented advertisement” 
means any advertisement that depicts, in ac- 
tual or simulated form, or explicitly de- 
scribes, in a predominantly sexual context, 
human genitalia, any act of natural or un- 
natural sexual intercourse, any act of sadism 
or masochism, or any other erotic subject 
directly related to the foregoing. Material 
otherwise within the definition of this sub- 
section shall be deemed not to constitute a 
sexually oriented advertisement if it con- 
stitutes only a small and insignificant part 
of the whole of a single catalog, book, period- 
ical, or other work the remainder of which 
is not primarily devoted to sexual matters. 


“*§ 3110. Judicial enforcement 

“‘(a) Whenever the Board of Governors 
believes that any person is mailing or caus- 
ing to be mailed any sexually oriented adver- 
tisement in violation of section 3109 of this 
title, it may request the Attorney General to 
commence a civil action against such person 
in a district court of the United States. 
Upon a finding by the court of a violation 
of that section, it may issue an order in- 
cluding one or more of the following provi- 
sions as the court deems just under the 
circumstances: 

“*(1) a direction to the defendant to re- 
frain from mailing any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement to a specific addressee, to any 
group of addressees, or to all persons; 

“*(2) a direction to any postmaster to 
whom sexually oriented advertisements orig- 
inating with such defendant are tendered 
for transmission through the mails to refuse 
to accept such advertisements for mailing; 
and 

“*(3) a direction to any postmaster at the 
office at which registered or certified letters 
or other letters or mail arrive, addressed to 
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the defendant or his representative, to re- 
turn the registered or certified letters or 
other letters or mail to the sender appro- 
priately marked as being in response to mail 
in violation of section 3109 of this title, after 
the defendant, or his representative, has 
been notified and given reasonable opportu- 
nity to examine such letters or mail and to 
obtain delivery of mail which is clearly not 
connected with activity alleged to be in vio- 
lation of section 3109 of this title. 

“‘(b) The statement that remittances 
may be made to a person named in a sexually 
oriented advertisement is prima facie evi- 
dence that such named person is the prin- 
cipal, agent, or representative of the mailer 
for the receipt of remittances on his behalf. 
The court is not precluded from ascertain- 
ing the existence of the agency on the basis 
of any other evidence. 

“*(c) In preparation for, or during the 
pendency of, a civil action under subsection 
(a) of this section, a district court of the 
United States, upon application therefor by 
the Attorney General and upon a showing 
of probable cause to believe the statute is 
being violated, may enter a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunction 
containing such terms as the court deems 
just, including, but not limited to, provi- 
sions enjoining the defendant from mailing 
any sexually oriented advertisement to any 
person or class of persons, directing any 
postmaster to refuse to accept such defend- 
ant’s sexually oriented advertisements for 
mailing, and directing the detention of the 
defendant's incoming mail by any postmas- 
ter pending the conclusion of the judicial 
proceedings. Any action taken by a court 
under this subsection does not affect or de- 
termine any fact at issue in any other pro- 
ceeding under this section. 

“*(d) A civil action under this section 
may be brought in the judicial district in 
which the defendant resides, or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or in any judicial 
district in which any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement mailed in violation of section 
3109 has been delivered by mail according to 
the direction thereon. 

“*(e) Nothing in this section or in section 
3109 shall be construed as amending, pre- 
empting, limiting, modifying, or otherwise 
in any way affecting section 1461 or 1463 
of title 18 or section 3106, 3107, or 3108 of 
this title.’ 

“(2) The table of contents of chapter 31 
of such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“ ‘3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements. 


“3110. Judicial enforcement.’ 

“(d)(1) Chapter 83 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to offenses against the 
postal service, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“*§ 1735. Sexually oriented advertisements 

“*(a) Whoever— 

“*(1) willfully uses the mails for the mail- 
ing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of any 
sexually oriented advertisement in violation 
of section 3109 of title 39, or willfully violates 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section; or 

“*(2) sells, leases, rents, lends, exchanges, 
or licenses the use of, or, except for the pur- 
pose expressly authorized by section 3109 of 
title 39, uses a mailing list maintained by the 
Board of Governors pursuant to such sec- 
tion; 


shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both, 
for the first offense, and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both, for any second or 
subsequent offense. 

“*(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “sexually oriented advertisement” shall 
have the same meaning as given it in section 
3109(d) of title 39 
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“*$ 1736. Restrictive use of information 

“*(a) No information or evidence obtained 
by reason of compliance by a natural person 
with any provision of section 3109 of title 39, 
or regulations issued thereunder, shall, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section, be used, directly or indirectly, as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

“*(b) The fact of the performance of any 
act by an individual in compliance with any 
provisions of section 3109 of title 39, or regu- 
lations issued thereunder, shall not be 
deemed the admission of any fact, or other- 
wise be used, directly or indirectiy, as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal 
proceeding, except as provided in subsection 
(c) of this section. 

“'(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section shall not preclude the use of any such 
information or evidence in a prosecution or 
other action under any applicable provision 
of law with respect to the furnishing of false 
information. 

"($ 1737. Manufacturer of sexually related 
mail matter 

“*(a) Whoever shall print, reproduce, or 
manufacture any sexually related mail mat- 
ter, intending or knowing that such matter 
will be deposited for mailing or delivery by 
mail in violation of section 3108 or 3109 of 
title 39, United States Code, or in violation of 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for the first offense, 
and shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years or both, 
for any second or subsequent offense. 

“*(b) As used in this section, the term 
“sexually related mail matter” means any 
matter which is within the scope of section 
ae or 3109(d) of title 39, United States 

e? 

“(2) The table of contents of chapter 83 of 
such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“*1735. Sexually oriented advertisements. 

“*1736. Restrictive use of information, 

“1737. Manufacturer of sexually-related 
mail matter.” 

“(e) If any provision of this section, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this section and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons not similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
become effective on the first day of the sixth 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes, and I would like 
to call the attention of the chairman of 
the committee and the members of the 
committee to the amendment. I realize 
no hearings were held on it, although the 
chairman set them on at least two differ- 
ent times, and we were interrupted on 
inadvertent occasions that prevented 
testimony from being heard. I would 
hope that out of that fact would come 
some agreement so that we could work 
on it in the coming conference. 


STOPPING SMUT 


Mr. President, the amendment is co- 
sponsored by my distinguished col- 
league from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN). 

Mr. President, we have heard much 
talk about postal reform, but so far no 
one has said a word about the single 
most important problem confronting the 
American people when they use the 
mails. I mean the problem of obscenity. 

It is a problem which has grown to 
such proportions that nearly a quarter- 
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million citizens complained to the postal 
service about it during the fiscal year 
just ended—the highest number ever 
recorded. 

It is a problem which has hit so many 
homes that a recent Gallup poll finds 85 
out of every 100 Americans favor stricter 
laws to deal with it. 

This is why I feel strongly that the 
movement to modernize the mails will be 
incomplete unless it is combined with an 
effort to clean up the mails, r 

Mr. President, the American public is 
fed up with the profane and insulting in- 
vasion of their homes by sexually degen- 
erate materials. They demand protection 
against the smut peddlers. I believe it is 
high time we do something to help them. 

Consequently, we are introducing an 
amendment that will provide & much 
stronger form of protection than now 
exists for the privacy of adults and the 
protection of young people against sexu- 
ally offensive mail. 

Mr. President, I have tried every other 
means possible of getting this issue þe- 
fore the Senate. I spoke out on the 
Senate floor at least seven times in the 
past year on this subject. I have sug- 
gested that we begin hearings on the 
problem time and time again. 

But as yet there has not been one single 
day of deliberations on pornography by 
any committee of the Senate, either last 
year or this year. On the other hand, 
I was privileged to appear before the 
House Subcommittee on Postal Opera- 
tions last November and the House Ju- 
diciary Committee last December to 
urge the adoption of new laws against 
postal pornography. 

Mr. President, the longer we delay ac- 
tion in this field the richer the smut 
scoundrels will get. The more we post- 
pone tackling this issue, the greater the 
problem, and its dangers, will grow. 

We must take this opportunity to act. 
We are today rewriting the entire postal 
code. Why do we not use this occasion 
to strengthen the laws against postal 
obscenity ? 

The amendment which we offer pre- 
sents no surprise to Congress. It is simi- 
lar to the comprehensive law which the 
administration has proposed to keep 
sexually related advertisements away 
from homes where they are not wanted. 

The amendment has been considered 
by the House of Representatives. In fact, 
much the same proposal was passed by 
the House early this year. 

The only difference is that I have 
strengthened the statement of findings 
and added one new provision. 

Mr. President, our amendment will 
completely bar the use of the U.S. mails 
as a means to distribute unsolicited and 
unwanted sexually related advertise- 
ments. Here is where each citizen has 
his back against the wall. If he cannot 
prevent the entry into his home 
of intrusions that shock or offend his 
personal feelings, or those of his family, 
then he has lost the last defense of his 
personal liberty. 

The amendment we offer will enable 
each citizen to protect his fundamental 
right to privacy. It will also allow respon- 
sible parents to guard their minor chil- 
dren from exposure to material which 
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they believe to be harmful to the normal, 
ethical, mental, and social development 
of their children. 

It will do this by permitting any adult 
to place his name, as well as the names 
of his minor children, on a list of persons 
who desire not to receive sexually related 
advertisements. Each smut dealer will 
then be prohibited from sending his in- 
decent product to any person whose name 
is on the list. 

If he fails to purge his mailings of the 
names of unwilling recipients, our 
amendment provides machinery for both 
the civil and criminal enforcement of its 
requirements. 

The list will be kept by the Postmaster 
General, but the costs of defraying it will 
be borne by the smut peddlers themselves 
through the payment of a modest service 
charge. 

One significant feature of the amend- 
ment is that it allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral to ask for a temporary restraining 
order and preliminary injunction either 
before or during the course of judicial 
enforcement proceedings. 

This device could be just the means 
Americans have long been seeking in 
order to put an end to the improper 
operations of smut peddlers here and 
now, instead of allowing them to exhaust 
a time-consuming flood of legal motions 
and other delaying tactics before they 
are forced to stop doing business. 

Mr. President, because we have a suffi- 
cient number of Senators, present at this 
time, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
new provision we have added is intended 
to close up the strange gap in present 
law through which the manufacturer of 
smut mail escapes scot-free. Oddly 
enough, the current law is directed only 
against the person who actually puts 
smut in the mails. 

To my mind, the postal obscenity laws 
should be extended to reach the smut 
mill that prints this garbage, as well as 
the dealer who mails it. Our amendment 
will do exactly that. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
amendment rests on solid constitutional 
grounds. It is founded upon the twin 
powers of Congress to protect the right 
of privacy and to protect the welfare of 
children. 

There are two strong Supreme Court 
decisions which back up the statute. 
First, there is the case of Rowan against 
United States, reported on May 4, 1970. 

This case involved the constitutional- 
ity of section 4009 of title 39, which is 
known as the pandering advertisements 
law. At stake was the power of Congress 
to restrict repeated mailings of offensive 
advertising once the original mailing had 
occurred. 

Publishers, distributors, and others 
whose business activities are affected by 
the law contended that it violates their 
rights of free speech and due process. 

However, the Court made short shrift 
of this claim. Mr. Chief Justice Burger, 
writing for a unanimous Court, said: 

We therefore categorically reject the argu- 
ment that a vendor has a right under the 


Constitution or otherwise to send unwanted 
material into the home of another. 
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The decision confirms the point that I 
have been making in speech after speech. 
The judiciary now recognizes the au- 
thority of a legislature to protect a man’s 
feelings as well as his limbs. And, further, 
the exercise of this power is particularly 
strong when the threat to privacy in- 
volves an invasion of a man’s home, 

The Court followed this principle down 
the line in the Rowan case when it said: 

Weighing the highly important right to 
communicate ... against the very basic right 
to be free from sights, sounds and tangible 
matter we do not want, it seems to us that a 
mailer’s right to communicate must stop at 
the mailbox of an unreceptive addressee. 


The Court nailed down this concept in 
broad terms by holding that: 


Nothing in the Constitution compels us to 
listen to or view any unwanted communica- 
tion, whatever its merit. 


Nor did the Court find that the send- 
er’s right of due process had been 
breached. The Chief Justice wrote: 

It is sufficient that all available defenses 


... May be presented to a competent tribunal 
before a contempt finding can be made. 


Our amendment is in complete accord 
with this test. Since it relies upon judi- 
cial proceedings for its enforcement, 
there will be a full opportunity when 
defenses can be raised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The final objection presented by the 
mailer was that the financial burden 
imposed by the law constituted an arbi- 
trary feature. Once more the Court re- 
jected the mailer’s position. It ruled that 
the costs were not prohibitive, particu- 
larly when “applied to commercial enter- 
prises.” 

Turning to the statutory scheme which 
we are sponsoring, I have no doubt that 
the plan is sound. 

First, the definition of a sexually 
oriented advertisement is strictly lim- 
ited. It applies only to matter that de- 
picts an erotic subject in a predominately 
sexual context. This decision must be 
made by a Federal court with all the safe- 
guards of a legal proceeding. 

Second, the amendment covers com- 
mercial advertising only. It does not 
reach private letters. 

Third, it will not affect legitimate 
mail-order catalogs. There is a specific 
exemption given to material when it is 
not the primary subject of the whole 
publication. Thus, a page or two of bikinis 
in a store catalog can in no way cause 
a merchant to run afoul of the statute. 

As to the question of the costs of com- 
pliance with the statute, I am certain 
they will not be high. 

The list of persons who do not want 
to receive sexual advertisements will 
most likely be kept on magnetic tape. 
Even a localized list will include many 
thousands of names and addresses. This 
means that the mailer will have to use 
computers to scan the list. 

But this is not so bad as it sounds be- 
cause most, if not all, of the present mer- 
chants in the mail-order smut industry 
already use computers as standard equip- 
ment. For them, there will be little ad- 
ditional cost. 
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For those firms which do not now use 
computers, there is an inexpensive ap- 
proach possible, and that is time-shar- 
ing, which involves only paying for the 
amount of time that the computer ter- 
minal is actually in use. 

And before anyone weeps about the 
costs which may befall the smut sales- 
men, let me describe just who we are 
talking about. First of all, we are speak- 
ing of a giant industry. The traffic in 
pornographic books, magazines, films, 
and cards exceeds a billion dollars in 
a single year. 

Furthermore, the market is shared by 
a very few large dealers. According to 
the Department of Justice, there are 50 
major distributors at the most. In fact, 
95 percent of the complaints that the 
Government gets about obscenity in the 
mails is estimated to be caused by the 
unsolicited mass mailings of 15 large 
dealers. 

What is more, I can report today that 
the administration has uncovered evi- 
dence that proves beyond any doubt that 
there is a growing takeover of the field 
by organized crime. A recently formed 
Joint Strike Force that was set up by 
the Justice Department in New York City 
has revealed that it possesses convincing 
evidence establishing the infiltration of 
the Mafia into the smut business. 

Daniel Hollman, who heads the Strike 
Force, tells me that the United States 
has won two obscenity indictments 
against Cosmo “Gus” Cangiano and 
other close associates of reputed Costra 
Nostra family boss Joseph Colombo. 
Over $1 million worth of hard-core por- 
nography was seized during arrests made 
in one of these cases alone. 

In addition, “Charlie the Blade” Tor- 
rine, also an associate of the Colombo 
family, and “Springfield Sam” Manarite, 
a lieutenant in the Geonovese family, 
have been arrested recently for dealing 
in hard-core smut. 

These are not isolated examples. In 
March, I noticed two newspaper articles 
about organized crime's involvement in 
the printing and distribution of obscene 
movies and literature here in the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. 

Mr. President, this is why I believe that 
when the courts are asked to weigh the 
personal right of privacy held by indi- 
vidual citizens against the slight eco- 
nomic burden that will fall upon mob- 
sters and the millionaire operators of 
obscenity mills, our judicial brethren will 
rule on the side of the average American. 

The second Supreme Court decision 
which supports our proposal is the 1968 
Ginsberg case—390 U.S. 731—which 
makes it crystal clear that a legislature 
may properly decide that children need 
protection against pornography. 

Since the Ginsberg case involved the 
conviction of a dealer who did no more 
than sell four “girlie” magazines to a 
teenager, I am certain the Court will 
find that the utter garbage that is in- 
festing the mails is also obscene when 
sent to minors. 

Mr. President, I ask that Senators be 
willing to stand up and be counted on 
this important issue. We have an obliga- 
tion to the American people to do no less. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. We can borrow 3 min- 
utes from the other side. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have time. I am 
happy to yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I congratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona for 
bringing up this amendment, which I 
think is timely and necessary. We talk 
about cleaning up the pollution of the 
air and cleaning up the pollution of the 
water; I say it is about time we begin to 
clean up the pollution of the mind. I 
think this is much more disasterous to 
our society than any other form of pol- 
lution we have been talking about. 

I think this is a dastardly thing which 
has been perpetrated upon the American 
public. One thing that has peeved and 
irked me about the Supreme Court has 
been its liberality on the question of 
pornography. The idea that you can 
show these dirty films in your home on 
the ground that your home is your cas- 
tle is ridiculous, in my point of view, and 
something ought to be done about it. 

I am glad that this amendment comes 
up at this time, and I would be honored 
to be a cosponsor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I would also 
request of the Senator from Arizona that 
I be permitted to be a cosponsor, I am 
not so eloquent as the Senator from 
Rhode Island, but I would like the 
record to show that I associate myself 
with the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, and to say that I 
think that, of all the things that may well 
be put in this bill as a result of amend- 
ments on the floor of the Senate, I can- 
not think of any other amendment that 
is more important to the social welfare of 
this Nation than the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Arizona. I 
personally thank him very much. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I ask unanimous consent. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the names of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. CooK), the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), and the Senator 
from California (Mr. MURPHY) be added 
as cosponsors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I would like to say, in 
passing, that unfortunately one of the 
great problems in my State has been the 
fact that there has been a concentration 
of this sort of activity in California, par- 
ticularly in the motion picture area and 
the publishing business. I cannot find 
words to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona for 
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having finally crystallized this issue and 
brought it to a conclusion, which I think 
is one of the most important things that 
have happened in behalf of the moral 
welfare of the American people since I 
have been a Member of this body. I con- 
gratulate the Senator, and I am very 
pleased that he has permitted me to join 
him as a cosponsor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I shall not ask the Sena- 
tor to put me on as a cosponsor, but I 
shall consider it a privilege and an honor 
to be the first to vote for his amendment, 
if he will have a rollcall vote. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN) be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to use up the time that remains 
on this side. 

I only want the Recorp to show that 
the Senate committee has already sched- 
uled hearings on pending legislation to 
this point the week that we return from 
the Fourth of July recess. 

As the Senator from Arizona has men- 
tioned, events beyond the control of 
the committee chairman, or Republicans 
or Democrats, had interrupted the time 
schedule on this matter, which we had 
hoped would be out of our way long be- 
fore this. But we intend to proceed with 
hearings. There have been no hearings 
on the proposed legislation. We think 
it would be wise and in the interest of 
this group if this matter could be voted 
on by this body—the yeas and nays have 
been requested—and, in whatever vote 
the Senate chooses, demonstrate its con- 
cern about it, so that we can take it to 
conference. It will, likewise, arm us fur- 
ther in our efforts in the hearings to pro- 
duce Senate action on this measure. I 
want to announce that I intend to vote 
“aye” on the bill. 

I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH URGES SENATORS TO ACT 
TO CURB OBSCENE MATERIALS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
think that the statement made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service (Mr. McGee) is 
& correct assessment of the attitude of 
the committee itself and, further, the 
chairman’s personal views, and I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks he has made. 

Mr. President, I commend the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) for his 
bringing this problem to the attention 
of Senators during our consideration of 
the postal bill. 

We need, as the American public 
wishes and appeals, to the Congress, that 
we legislatively take steps to curb the use 
of the U.S. mails for the unsavory profits 
made by those persons who flood the 
country with obscene literature. There 
is a rising tide of opposition by the 
citizenry of our Nation to the mounting 
tide of filth and trash. 

Mr. President, there are those in jour- 
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nalism, in movie production and in other 
media, who are speaking and working 
against the obscene materials from the 
written word and the screen. One of these 
individuals is Don Daniels, of the Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., News-Register staff. On Sep- 
tember 9, 1969, as an example of his cru- 
sade against obscene trafficking he wrote 
as follows: 


The six-penny pimps are at it again. 

The postage-stamp pornmographers have a 
new angle. 

The mail-order madames now aim their 
full color glossey psychological prostitute 
photos at educational eggheads. 

The latest I have is from an outfit in 
New York and it offers a “Photographic 
Manual of Sexual Intercourse.” 

Now I didn’t say that, friend. My postman 
delivered it. Complete with pictures. And an 
adequate number of stamps, I didn’t call it 
a “major breakthrough in sex education.” 
My postman delivered it. I didn’t write a bro- 
chure that says, “The divorce rate is fan- 
tastic! Premarital pregnancy is at its highest 
level. Our mental institutions are doing a 
thriving business. Adultery seems to be the 
number one topic of our books and magazines 
and our movie theaters are showing lesbian 
and homosexual features to packed houses,” 
I didn’t do that. The postman brought it. 

And it isn’t me that suggests to eliminate 
all that slime a brand new detergent full of 
photos and “plain language” advice is 
needed. I didn’t write it. I read it. The post- 
man delivered it. 

Complete with pictures. 

In color. 

This book is supposed to have been written 
by one L. R. O'Conner and the by-line almost 
makes me reject my Irish heritage. It has 
an introduction by an Albert Ellis, Ph. D. 
And the letter suggesting I buy a copy for 
$9.98 or maybe the deluxe edition for $12.98 
is signed by Ronald Alvin, with “My sincere 
personal good wishes,” 

I don’t want any sincere personal good 
wishes from Ronald Alvin. I’d much prefer 
“sincere personal good wishes” from some 
guy peddling leprosy. I made a mighty at- 
tempt to get Mr. Alvin or any of his cohorts 
on the telephone and I failed. And this 
company will tell you that I don’t stand 
short when it comes to telephones. I'll call 
anyone if there is an angle to search. 

And I might note, briefly, that telephone 
operators hereabouts are about as good as you 
can find. I salute every one of them. They 
put up with me, which ain’t easy. 

But we couldn’t get Mr. Alvin or L. R. 
O'Conner. All we had to go on was a Post 
Office Box Number and the title, “Pent-R 
Books, Inc.” There is no New York telephone 
listed for Pent-R Books. That, obviously, 
makes it an out of pocket operation with an 
address anywhere they can stand up a naked 
broad and load a camera. 

Last week I talked with Congressman Bob 
Mollohan who has a Dill before Congress 
which would restrict the use of the United 
States mail for the purposes of deploying 
filth across the land. Bob said the bill has 
a good chance and that President Nixon was 
“interested” in stopping the use of tax-payers 
money to peddle the slime. You, friend, pay 
for the post office department and it runs, 
continually, at a deficit. 

This latest book purports to offer educa- 
tional treatises on sex, along with “over 150 
actual photos in black and white and full 
color” but it prohibits ordering by anyone 
less than 21 years old. All you have to do is 
say you are not less than 21. And if you are 
only 18 and want to be married I guess you 
ain't allowed all this “education.” 

It’s sickening, friend. Upchuck type sicken- 
ing. And I wish you'd write to any congress- 
man you know and tell him so. I wish you’d 
write to the remaining members of the Su- 
preme Court who decided not long ago that 
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it is legal for a man to walk around with his 
fiy open .. . or that was in effect, the ruling. 
The court made it possible for such slush to 
go through the mail, And worse. 

Try any newstand. In a far corner you 
can find obscenities the like of which would 
have turned my old man gray. And the Old 
Man was a pretty good swinger in his time. 

Once, prior to the court ruling, such stuff 
was delivered by truck, direct. Not by mail. 
Even the “Sunbathing,” and “Nudist” maga- 
zines were sent direct. And it took the sun- 
worshippers a long time before they could 
publish and sell pictures unretouched. 

After a few court rulings they were al- 
lowed to print photos showing pubic hair. 
But they still couldn’t mail them. 

Now they can and it hurts. They are losing 
sales because the pornographers make pic- 
tures indescribably offensive. 

And they send them through the mail. 
With your tax money. And to your daughter 
or your son or your secretary. It is vile, citi- 
zen, and only you can stop it. If Mr. Mollohan 
does nothing else in Congress than to elimi- 
nate this “drek” from coming to my house, 
then he has my vote again. 

And to the lady who wrote to me, I will not 
repeat the addresses of the other firms ped- 
dling the filth. Perhaps I was wrong to name 
them in the first place. I'll offer them no fur- 
ther publicity. But if they'd like to stand and 
be named anytime, anyplace and defend 
their “dignity” I will happily spit in their 
collective face. 

I have no objections to female beauty in 
whatever pose ... 

Excepting, of course, the position of barn- 
yard animals. Pigs, by nature, live with pigs 

. and hogs take the pictures. 


Mr. President, I also read the following 
news article from the Washington Daily 
News of Tuesday, June 18, 1970. 


MAN CONVICTED IN FILM CASE—PORNOGRAPHY, 
Nor MERELY OBSCENITY 
(By Mary Ann Kuhn) 

In convicting a 28-year-old man for posses- 
sion of 30 reels of obscene films, District 
Court Judge John H. Pratt said they “are 
something more than mere obscenity. They 
are hard-core pornography.” 

Judge Pratt viewed two of the obscene films, 
entitled “First Time” and “Three Plus” be- 
fore convicting Dennis R. Pryba, manager of 
Potomac News at 507 Eighth-st se. Pryba, 
who will be sentenced after Judge Pratt re- 
ceives & probation report, could receive a 
maximum of five years imprisonment. 

“What hard-core pornography is, has never 
been defined by the Supreme Court,” Judge 
Pratt said. “But a Special Court of Appeals 
of Maryland defines hard-core pornography 
as obscenity which focuses predominately 
upon what is sexually morbid, grossly per- 
verse and bizarre without any artistic or 
scientific purpose of justification. 

“It has a patent absence of any redeeming 
social value; it speaks for itself and screams 
for all to hear that is obscene,” Judge Pratt 
said. “No proof, other than the viewing of 
it, is required to determine if it is in fact 
obscene.” 


I ask the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) if I may have the privilege 
of having my name added as a cosponsor 
of his amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) and the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER) be added as cosponsors of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think this involves 
rather strict legal questions. I do not 
think there is any question about the 
fundamental feeling that we all have. I, 
too, have relatively young children. The 
fundamental thrust of what the Senator 
is trying to accomplish is certainly con- 
genial to us all, including me. 

This is the first time I have had a 
chance to read this amendment, and I 
suppose that is true of many of us, par- 
ticularly as we have had no hearings on 
it. 

I wonder why the Senator chose to de- 
fine “sexually oriented advertisements” 
himself, instead of importing the defini- 
tion of obscenity in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, in view of the fact that 
we cannot get away from that, whatever 
we say in the statute? 

The Supreme Court having declared 
the issue on grounds of constitutionality, 
no matter what law we pass, the danger 
is that if one does not use what they 
have said, essentially, or at least keep 
pace with their decision, the whole thing 
can fall, because it will be declared un- 
constitutional, and then it all goes out 
the window. I wonder what the Senator’s 
thinking is on it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will have to ad- 
mit that the thinking in this instance 
is very broad. It is pretty much left up to 
the district courts to make a determina- 
tion. 

But I will say that the genesis of the 
whole thinking on this amendment is 
based upon the New York law. I must say 
that until the New York law was written 
and passed upon by the courts of New 
York, this was the great quandary we 
were in: How do you define pornography 
or obscenity? So we took a broad, gen- 
eral approach to this, knowing that the 
courts would probably have to make a de- 
cision in individual cases. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wonder whether the 
Senator might consider this a construc- 
tive suggestion. It is possible to write a 
section in here saying that if the courts 
define “sexually oriented advertisement” 
differently from what the Senator has de- 
fined it here—that is, within the limits 
that his definition permits—the statute 
shall apply that way. 

This is just a horseback opinion, but it 
seems to me that the danger the Senator 
runs—obviously, he is going to get a prac- 
tically unanimous vote—is that the whole 
thing may go down the drain, in the ab- 
sence of some relationship to constitu- 
tionality in terms of court decision. I 
have not had a chance to research this 
recently, but, again, the question of “re- 
deeming social value,” according to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, is one big 
item left out. 

I ask, again, whether the Senator 
would be kind enough to give us his ra- 
tionale. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would be happy 
to consider that, but the House already 
has passed this language—not, of course, 
attached to the postal bill, but it is in an- 
other bill which will appear before us and 
undoubtedly will appear before the com- 
mittee to which it will be referred. 

I must say that in our whole study of 
this field, and I am sure the Senator is 
aware of this—he is a lawyer and I am 
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not, but I know what I think is porno- 
graphic and what is not—in the absence 
of exact court determinations or defini- 
tions, down through history, the deter- 
mination of what is or what is not porno- 
graphic has been difficult. But when we 
get into the specific fields of sexually 
oriented advertising, I think we can get 
pretty close to what we are getting at. I 
refer specifically to the types of un- 
wanted mail that have been pouring into 
our homes for the past many years, 
which no one could doubt were sexually 
oriented and pornographic material. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator from 
Wyoming yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. FONG. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is a very broad 
definition. There is a criminal section 
here which ties into this definition. I do 
not think there is any question about 
adoption of the amendment, but I think 
it begins to raise some pretty sticky prob- 
lems, especially in view of the fact that 
this definition probably covers a good 
many classic forms of art, going back 
centuries; and of course the first thing 
that will be thrown at the Senate will be 
that argument. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not yet. I just want to 
make this point. 

I think we must take this amendment 
in the light of what the chairman has 
said—that is, that he is able to take it 
to conference, that he has the funda- 
mental basis of the Senate’s idea—he has 
hearings coming up, which is probably 
the best that can be done. I do not mean 
to bedevil the Senator with these ques- 
tions. These are the things that come 
into my mind in reading his amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I will say, in de- 
fense of the chairman—although he 
needs no defense—that on at least two 
different occasions, and I think there 
were three, he set up hearings at which 
I was to be allowed to testify; and in each 
case, through happenings over which he 
had no control, we were not allowed to 
proceed with the hearings. I know that 
he is going to go ahead, as he has said, 
in holding the hearings. But I do not 
think I would want to change the lan- 
guage right now, because the House has 
passed this. We are on the verge now of 
passing the total bill. 

One more argument: The Court said 
in the Rowan case of May 4, 1970, that 
the definition can be broader. I think 
that if this oad been offered 10 years 
ago, one could possibly make a plausible 
argument embracing the whole field of 
art and parts of what might be called 
pornographic, parts which might not be. 
But I am not particularly aiming this at 
that. I am aiming it at sexually oriented 
advertising that has no reference to the 
historic statues in Cambodia or the Bud- 
dhist temples or anything like that, just 
the smut that we get through the mails. 
If someone asked me, “How can you de- 
fine it?” I am a pretty broadminded man 
and I have been through quite a bit in 
my life and, by golly, if I do not know 
what smut is by this time, I will never 
know. I think I know. 

Mr. JAVITS. I hope very much that 
the manager of the bill, when he gets 
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this in conference, will be able to pay 
attention to the procedure set forth in it 
and the fact that there is criminality in- 
volved, and constitutional holdings, and 
will endeavor to fashion a provision 
which will not all go down the drain be- 
cause of the holding of the Court. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the names of the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Eastianp), the 
Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER), and 
the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp) added as cosponsors of this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIB- 
corr). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I think 
that the Senator from New York has 
made an important point here, that the 
legalistic aspect of this must be con- 
sidered. I am so pleased that the Senator 
from Arizona has proposed this in the 
Senate at this time. It is not a matter 
to be decided by lawyers, as I see it. 
Not being a lawyer, I may be a little bit 
biased, but this is a measure to protect 
what has obviously been the general de- 
sire, design, and will of a great majority 
of our people. This is a matter of the 
invasion of their homes. The Senator’s 
amendment would protect the invasion 
of their homes from this unwanted ma- 
terial. I think that maybe the master 
of the home and those in the home 
should be considered for a change as to 
what they consider to be pornographic. 
I agree that there are many classics 
which may be involved and some of them 
are pornographic without question, but 
I also think that the general feeling will 
be that the Senator from Arizona has 
rendered a great service to the people 
of this country. Lawyers may discuss this 
for many years to come, but I think the 
popularity of the vote on the amend- 
ment that will be cast here tonight will 
show its true value. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from California. Let 
me say that this goes two ways. Those 
who want this kind of mail can get it. 
The amendment protects those who do 
not want it. So, if one wishes his name 
left on the list, he does not have to say 
anything about it. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I agree in 
many respects with the remarks of the 
Senator from New York. I hope that the 
short colloquy this evening will create 
some legislative history, because up until 
now we have had no more than a con- 
stitutional determination. I hope that 
the colloquy will set legislative guide- 
lines for the Court in regard to this 
situation, because up until now we have 
had none. 

I can well assume by the number of 
votes that I think will be cast for the 
amendment that we might, in fact, be 
establishing some serious legislative his- 
tory for the Court to determine, because 
up until now it has had no more than 
to interpret the Constitution, with no 
help from legislative history, and with 
no help from legislative discussion in 
regard to this matter. 

I hope that, rather than to be critical 
of the Court, we will be able to give the 
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Court a little assistance in regard to how 
Members of the Senate feel on this sub- 
ject, so that if it comes before them 
again, they will have not only an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution but also 
will be able to rely on some legislative 
history with regard to how the Senate 
feels in regard to the matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) be added as a cosponsor of 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PacKkwoop). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How much time do 
I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) be added as a cosponsor of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
want to say that I am in accord with the 
arguments of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. If anyone wants to receive 
this kind of mail, it is their business. 
What is clear is that it should not be 
forced upon them in their homes, as has 
been the case all too often—at least in 
my State. 

Let me say, in all modesty, that I too 
have introduced a bill dealing with this 
problem through the mails. It would 
eliminate the problem first by requiring 
the mailer to imprint a warning on the 
envelope or cover the mail he sends. 
Second, the receiver of such mail could 
return it to the sender and there would 
be a penalty service charge imposed 
against the mailer. The distinguished 
chairman of the committee has stated 
that as soon as this particular pro- 
posal—postal reform—is disposed of, he 
would begin hearings on my bill. 

As a matter of fact, he is a cosponsor 
of that bill. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona, to kindly include 
me as a cosponsor of his amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MANS- 
FIELD) be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I also ask 
that my name be included. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. And the distin- 
guished minority leader from Pennsyl- 
vania as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
seldom have I been in such distinguished 
company. {Laughter.] 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me to include my name as a cosponsor 
of his amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall be happy 
to do so. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
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consent that the name of the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added 
as a cosponsor of my amendment; also 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 
UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield to me 
for not to exceed 5 minutes, without the 
time being taken out of his time? 

Mr. McGEE. I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Montana for that purpose. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, if I 
may have the attention of the Senate. 

Mr, President, the joint leadership has 
been meeting with the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and other Members 
from the Democratic side and the rank- 
ing Republican Member and other Mem- 
bers on the Republican side. Out of that 
discussion has come an agreement which 
I am now about to propound in the form 
of a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, when the Senate proceeds to 
the consideration of H.R. 17802, a bill to 
increase the public debt ceiling, debate 
on each amendment be limited to 20 
minutes, with the exception of the Wil- 
liams of Delaware amendment and the 
Curtis amendment, on which debate will 
be limited to 40 minutes; with debate 
on the bill limited to 1 hour, time on 
amendments to be equally divided and 
controlled by the proponent of the 
amendment and the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG) ; 
and on the bill, the time to be divided be- 
tween the majority and minority leaders, 
or whomever they shall designate; and 
provided further, that if any amendment 
prevails, the Senate proceed immediately 
upon the final passage of H.R. 17802 to 
the consideration of H.R. 14956, to which 
a 15-day extension on the debt ceiling 
will be offered, and that debate on that 
bill and the amendment will be limited 
to 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the majority and minority 
leaders; and, further, that no other 
amendments will be in order to said bill 
other than the amendment dealing with 
the 15-day extension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Pacxwoop). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Montana knows that I have an 
amendment offered to the last-named bill 
in the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. That is what 
we referred to. 

Mr. MILLER. I must say that the 
amendment which relates to the con- 
tinuation of the 5-percent surcharge is 
one that is quite timely and I hope that 
the majority leader would be cooperative 
when another vehicle comes along, so 
that we might have the opportunity to 
consider the continuation of this 5-cent 
surcharge proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has the 
assurance of the joint leadership, once 
again, that we are doing everything in 
our power and will continue to do so 
because the Senator is making a sacri- 
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fice, in part, at least, to allow us to reach 
an agreement on the debt ceiling bill. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate that, but 
let me say that I am not making any 
kind of sacrifice commensurate with the 
problem that the distinguished majority 
leader is trying to work out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that. 
I understand that in committee the 
Senator was interested very much in the 
proposal. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to say that 
we appreciate the forbearance on the 
part of the Senator from Iowa in his 
willingness to address his reservations 
regarding a particular bill, and it would 
be the obligation of the joint leadership 
to protect him and to make sure that 
he will have that opportunity to propose 
his amendment on some other bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I join in assuring the Senator from Iowa 
that we will try to make sure that he 
gets his day in court, because he is en- 
titled to it. I have appreciated, with his 
cooperation, that we have been able to 
work this out, because in so doing, we 
can get a modified vote referred to in the 
amendments of the Senator from Ne- 
braska and my own. I think Senators 
know that if one of the amendments car- 
ries, the fact that it would be in confer- 
ence would not delay the enactment or 
extension of the bill. 

I appreciate the cooperation of the 
leadership here as well as the coopera- 
tion of the leadership in the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again, for the information of the Senate, 
we may well be here late this evening. 
We will continue with as many amend- 
ments as we can to the pending legisla- 
tion; and, at an appropriate time be- 
cause of the emergency which exists, and 
it is an emergency, I understand, we will 
turn to the debt ceiling bill. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming, 
the Senator from Louisiana, the mana- 
ger of that bill, and the ranking minor- 
ity member. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 

Ordered, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 17802) to increase the public 
debt ceiling, debate on each amendment (ex- 
cept amendments to be offered by the Sena- 
tor from Delaware (Mr. Williams) and the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) on 
which there will be 40 minutes each) be 
limited to 20 minutes each, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the proponent of 
the amendment and the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Long). 

Ordered further, That debate on the bill 
be limited to 1 hour to be equally divided 
and controlled between the majority and mi- 
nority leaders, or their designee. 

Provided further, That if any amendment 
to the bill is agreed to the Senate will pro- 
ceed immediately upon the final passage of 
H.R. 17802 to the consideration of H.R. 
14956 to which a 15-day extension of the debt 
ceiling will be offered as an amendment 
and that debate of that bill and the amend- 
ment will be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the majority and 
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minority leaders, and that no other amend- 
ment to the said bill be in order. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3842) to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service, to reorganize 
the Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PacKwoop). The Senator from New 
York is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think it is 
helpful in understanding what we are 
doing if we may have a little attention. 
May we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The Senator will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the most 
classic definition, to which I referred in 
the colloquy with the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER), and this is the 
case of Roth v. United States, 356 U.S., at 
476—reads: 


However, sex and obscenity are not synony- 
mous. Obscene material is material which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing to 
prurient interest.” 

=» T.e., material having a tendency to excite 
lustful thoughts. Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (Unabridged, 2d ed., 1940) 
defines prurient, in pertinent part, as follows: 

“...Itching; longing; uneasy with desire or 
longing; of persons, having itching, morbid, 
or lascivious longings; of desire, curiosity, or 
propensity, lewd... .” 

Pruriency is defined, in pertinent part, as 
follows: 

“. .. Quality of being prurient, lascivious 
desire or thought. . . .” 

See also Mutual Film Corp. y. Industrial 
Comm'n, 236 U.S. 230, 


Page 484 of the opinion reads: 


But implicit in the history of the First 
Amendment is the rejection of obscenity as 
utterly without redeeming social importance. 


This is an idea that I am sure will be 
much in the minds of reformers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire opinion be printed 
in the Recorp in connection with the 
statement I have just read from the 
opinion of Judge Brennan. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[October term, 1956] 
ROTH V. UNITED STATES 


CERTIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES COURT OF 
APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT 
June 24, 1957.* 


No. 582. Argued April 22, 1957.—Decided 

1. In the Roth case, the constitutionality 
of 18 U.S.C. § 1461, which makes punishable 
the mailing of material that is “obscene, 
lewd, lascivious, or filthy . . . or other pub- 
lication of an indecent character,” and Roth’s 
conviction thereunder for mailing an obscene 
book and obscene circulars and advertising, 
are sustained. Pp. 479-494. 

2. In the Alberts case, the constitutional- 
ity of §311 of West’s California Penal Code 
Ann., 1955, which, inter alia, makes it a mis- 
demeanor to keep for sale, or to advertise, 
material that is “obscene or indecent,” and 
Alberts’ conviction thereunder for lewdly 
keeping for sale obscene and indecent books 
and for writing, composing, and publishing 
an obscene advertisement of them, are sus- 
tained. Pp. 479-494. 

3. Obscenity is not within the area of con- 
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stitutionally protected freedom of speech or 
press—elther (1) under the First Amend- 
ment, as to the Federal Government, or (2) 
under the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, as to the States. Pp. 481- 
485. 

(a) In the light of history, it is apparent 
that the unconditional phrasing of the First 
Amendment was not intended to protect 
every utterance. Pp. 482-483. 

(b) The protection given speech and press 
was fashioned to assure unfettered inter- 
change of ideas for the bringing about of 
political and social changes desired by the 
people. Pp. 484. 

(c) All ideas having even the slightest re- 
deeming social importance—unorthodox 
ideas, controversial ideas, even ideas hateful 
to the prevailing climate of opinion—have 
the full protection of the guaranties, unless 
excludable because they encroach upon the 
limited area of more important interests; but 
implicit in the history of the First Amend- 
ment is the rejection of obscenity as utterly 
without redeeming social importance. Pp. 
484-485. 

4. Since obscenity is not protected, consti- 
tutional guaranties were not violated in these 
cases merely because, under the trial judges’ 
instructions to the juries, convictions could 
be had without proof either that the obscene 
material would perceptibly create a clear and 
present danger of antisocial conduct, or prob- 
ably would induce its recipients to such con- 
duct. Beauharnais v. Illinois, 343 U.S. 250. 
Pp. 485-490. 

(a) Sex and obscenity are not synony- 
mous. Obscene material is material which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing to pru- 
rient interest—i.e., material having a ten- 
dency to excite lustful thoughts. P. 487. 

(b) It is vital that the standards for judg- 
ing obscenity safeguard the protection of 
freedom of speech and press for material 
which does not treat sex in a manner appeal- 
ing to prurient interest. Pp. 487-488. 

(c) The standard for judging obscenity, 
adequate to withstand the charge of con- 
stitutional infirmity, is whether, to the aver- 
age person, applying contemporary commu- 
nity standards, the dominant theme of the 
material, taken as a whole, appeals to pru- 
rient interest. Pp. 488-489. 

(d) In these cases, both trial courts suf- 
ficiently followed the proper standard and 
used the proper definition of obscenity. Pp. 
489-490. 

5. When applied according to the proper 
standard for judging obscenity, 18 U.S.C. 
§ 1461, which makes punishable the mailing 
of material that is “obscene, lewd, lascivious, 
or filthy . .. or other publication of an in- 
decent character,” does not (1) violate the 
freedom of speech or press guaranteed by 
the First Amendment, or (2) violate the con- 
stitutional requirements of due process by 
failing to provide reasonably ascertainable 
standards of guilt. Pp. 491-492. 

6. When applied according to the proper 
standard for judging obscenity, § 311 of 
West’s California Penal Code Assn. 1955, 
which, inter alia, makes it a misdemeanor 
to keep for sale or to advertise material that 
is “obscene or indecent,” does not (1) vio- 
late the freedom of speech or press guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment against 
encroachment by the State, or (2) violate the 
constitutional requirements of due process 
by failing to provide reasonably ascertainable 
standards of guilt, 491-492. 

7. The federal obscenity statute, 18 U.S.C. 
$1461, punishing the use of the mails for ob- 
scence material, is a proper exercise of the 
postal power delegated to Congress by Art. 
I, § 8, cl. 7; and it does not unconstitution- 
ally encroach upon the powers reserved to 
the States by the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments. Pp. 492-493. 

8. The California obscenity statute here 
involved is not repugnant to Art. I, § 8, cl. 
7, since it does not impose a burden upon, 
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or interfere with, the federal postal func- 
tions—even when applied to a mail-order 
business. Pp. 493-494. 

237 F.2d 796, affirmed. 

138 Cal. App. 2d Supp. 909, 292, P.2d 90, 
affirmed. 

David von G. Albrecht and O. John Rogge 
argued the cause for petitioner in No. 582. 
With them on the brief were David P. Siegel, 
Peter Belsito and Murray A. Gordon. 

Stanley Fleishman argued the cause for 
appellant in No. 61. With him on the brief 
were Sam Rosenwein and William B. Mur- 
rish. 

Roger D. Fisher argued the cause for the 
United States in No. 582. With him on the 
brief were Solicitor General Rankin and As- 
sistant Attorney General Olney. 

Fred N. Whichello and Clarence A. Linn, 
Assistant Attorney General of California, 
argued the cause for appellee in No. 61. With 
them on the brief were Edmund G. Brown, 
Attorney General, William B. McKesson and 
Lewis Watnick. 

Briefs of amici curiae urging reversal were 
filed in No. 582 by Morris L. Ernst, Harriett F. 
Pilpel and Nancy F. Wechsler, tor Ernst, Irwin 
Karp and Osmonå K. Fraenkel, for the Au- 
thors League of America, Inc., Abe Fortas, 
William L. McGovern, Abe Krash and Maurice 
Rosenfield, for the Greenleaf Publishing Co. 
et al., Horace S. Manges, for the American 
Book Publishers Council, Inc., and Emanuel 
Redfield, for the American Civil Liberties 
Unicn. 

A. L. Wirin filed a brief for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Southern California 
Branch, as amicus curiae, in support of ap- 
pellant in No. 61. 

Mr. JUSTICE BRENNAN delivered the opinion 
of the Court. 

The constitutionality of a criminal ob- 
scenity statute is the question in each of 
these cases. In Roth, the primary constitu- 
tional question is whether the federal obscen- 
ity statute * violate the provision of the First 
Amendment that “Congress shall make no 
law . . . abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press ....” In Alberts, the primary 
constitutional question is whether the ob- 
scenity provisions of the California Penal 
Code? invade the freedoms of speech and 
press as they may be incorporated in the 
liberty protected from state action by the 
Due Process Clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Other constitutional questions are: wheth- 
er these statutes violate due process,* because 
too vague to support conviction for crime; 
whether power to punish speech and press 
offensive to decency and morality is in the 
States alone, so that the federal obscenity 
statute violates the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments (raised in Roth); and whether Con- 
gress, by enacting the federal obscenity 
statute, under the power delegated by Art. 
I, § 8, cl. 7, to establish post offices and post 
roads, pre-empted the regulation of the 
subject matter (raised in Alberts). 

Roth conducted a business in New York in 
the publication and sale of books, photo- 
graphs and magazines. He used circulars and 
advertising matter to solicit sales. He was 
convicted by a jury in the District Court for 
the Southern District of New York upon 4 
counts of a 26-count indictment charging 
him with mailing obscene circulars and ad- 
vertising, and an obscene book, in violation 
of the federal obscenity statute. His convic- 
tion was affirmed by the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit.‘ We granted certiorari." 

Alberts conducted a mail-order business 
from Los Angeles. He was convicted by the 
Judge of the Municipal Court of the Beverly 
Hills Judicial District (having waived a jury 
trial) under a misdemeanor complaint which 
charged him with lewdly keeping for sale 
obscene and indecent books, and with 
writing, composing and publishing an ob- 
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scene advertisement of them, in violation of 
the California Penal Code. The conviction 
was affirmed by the Appellate Department of 
the Superior Court of the State of California 
in and for the County of Los Angeles." We 
noted probable jurisdiction.’ 

The dispositive question is whether ob- 
scenity is utterance within the area of pro- 
tected speech and press.* Alhough this is the 
first time the question has been squarely 
presented to this Court, either under the 
First Amendment or under the Fourtenth 
Amendment, expressions found in numerous 
opinions indicate that this Court has always 
assumed that obscenity is not protected by 
the freedoms of speech and press. Ex parte 
Jackson, 96 U.S. 727, 736-737; United States 
v. Chase, 135 U.S. 255, 261; Robertson v. Bald- 
win, 165 U.S. 275, 281; Public Clearing House 
v. Coyne, 194 U.S. 497, 508; Hoke v. United 
States, 227 U.S. 308, 322; Near v. Minnesota, 
283 U.S. 697, 716; Chaplinsky v. New Hamp- 
shire, 315 U.S. 568, 571-572; Hannegan v. 
Esquire, Inc., 327 U.S. 146, 158; Winters v. 
New York, 333 U.S. 507, 510; Beauharnais v. 
Illinois, 343 U.S. 250, 266." 

The guaranties of freedom of expression 
in effect in 10 of the 14 States which by 1972 
had ratified the Constitution, gave no abso- 
lute protection for every utterance. Thirteen 
of the 14 States provided for the prosecution 
of libel,“ and all of those States made either 
blasphemy or profanity, or both, statutory 
crimes." As early as 1712, Massachusetts made 
it criminal to publish “any filthy, obscene, 
or profane song, pamphlet, libel or mock ser- 
mon” in imitation or mimicking of religious 
services. Acts and Laws of the Province of 
Mass. Bay, c. CV, § 8 (1712), Mass. Bay Colony 
Charters & Laws 399 (1814). Thus, profanity 
and obscenity were related offenses. 

In light of this history, it is apparent that 
the unconditional phrasing of the First 
Amendment was not intended to protect ev- 
ery utterance. This phrasing did not prevent 
this Court from concluding that libelous 
utterances are not within the area of con- 
stitutionally protected speech. Beauharnais 
v. Illinois, 343 U. S. 250, 266. At the time of 
the adoption of the First Amendment, ob- 
scenity law was not as fully developed as 
libel law, but there is sufficiently contem- 
poraneous evidence to show that obscenity, 
too, was outside the protection intended for 
speech and press.“ 

The protection given speech and press was 
fashioned to assure unfettered interchange 
of ideas for the bringing about of political 
and social changes desired by the people. 
This objective was made explicit as early 
as 1774 in a letter of the Continental Con- 
gress to the inhabitants of Quebec: 

“The last right we shall mention, regards 
the freedom of the press. The importance 
of this consists, besides the advancement of 
truth, science, morality, and arts in general, 
in its diffusion of liberal sentiments on the 
administration of Government, its ready com- 
munication of thoughts between subjects, 
and its consequential promotion of union 
among them, whereby oppressive officers are 
shamed or intimidated, into more honour- 
able and just modes of conducting affairs.” 
1 Journals of the Continental Congress 108 
(1774). 

All ideas having even the slightest re- 
deeming social importance—unorthodox 
ideas, controversial ideas, even ideas hateful 
to the prevailing climate of opinion—have 
the full protection of the guaranties, unless 
excludable because they encroach upon the 
limited area of more important interests.“ 
But the implicit in the history of the First 
Amendment is the rejection of obscenity as 
utterly without redeeming social importance. 
This rejection for that reason is mirrored in 
the univyersal judgment that obscenity 
should be restrained, reflected in the inter- 
national agreement of over 50 nations,“ in 
the obscenity laws of all of the 48 States,” 
and in the 20 obscenity laws enacted by the 
Congress from 1842 to 1956.7 This is the 
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same judgment expressed by this Court in 
Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 U.S. 568, 
571-572: 

“| . There are certain well-defined and 
narrowly limited classes of speech, the pre- 
vention and punishment of which have 
never been thought to raise any Constitu- 
tional problem. These include the lewd and 
obscene. . . . It has been well observed that 
such utterances are no essential part of any 
exposition of ideas, and are of such slight 
social value as a step to truth that any ben- 
efit that may be derived from them is 
clearly outweighed by the social interest in 
order and morality. ...” (Emphasis added.) 

We hold that obscenity is not within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech or 
press. 

It is strenuously urged that these obscen- 
ity statutes offend the constitutional guar- 
anties because they punish incitation to im- 
pure sexual thoughts, not shown to be re- 
lated to any overt antisocial conduct which 
is or may be incited in the persons stimu- 
lated to such thoughts. In Roth, the trial 
judge instructed the jury: “The words ‘ob- 
scene, lewd and lascivious’ as used in the 
law, signify that form of immorality which 
has relation to sexual impurity and has a 
tendency to excite lustful thoughts.” (Em- 
phasis added.) In Alberts, the trial judge 
applied the test laid down in People v. Wep- 
plo, 78 Cal. App. 2d Supp. 959, 178 P. 2d 853, 
namely, whether the material has “a sub- 
stantial tendency to deprave or corrupt its 
readers by inciting lascivious thoughts or 
arousing lustful desires.” (Emphasis added.) 
It is insisted that the constitutional guaran- 
ties are violated because convictions may be 
had without proof either that obscene ma- 
terial will perceptibly create a clear and pres- 
ent danger of antisocial conduct, or will 
probably induce its recipients to such con- 
duct.” But, in light of our holding that 
obscenity is not protected speech, the com- 
plete answer to this argument is in the hold- 
ing of this Court in Beauharnais v. Illinois, 
supra, at 266: 

“Libelous utterances not being within the 
area of constitutionally protected speech, it 
is unnecessary, either for us or for the State 
courts, to consider the issues behind the 
phrase ‘clear and present danger.’ Certainly 
no one would contend that obsence speech, 
for example, may be punished only upon a 
showing of such circumstances. Libel, as we 
have seen, is in the same class.” 

However, sex and obscenity are not 
synonymous. Obscene material is material 
which deals with sex in a manner appealing 
to prurient. interest.” The portrayal of sex, 
e.g., in art, literature and scientific works,” 
is not itself sufficient reason to deny mate- 
rial the constitutional protection of freedom 
of speech and press. Sex, a great and myster- 
ious motive force in human life, has indis- 
putably been a subject of absorbing inter- 
est to mankind through the ages; it is one 
of the vital problems of human interest and 
public concern. As to all such problems, this 
Court said in Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 
88, 101-102: 

“The freedom of speech and of the press 
guaranteed by the Constitution embraces at 
the least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern 
without previous restraint or fear of sub- 
sequent punishment. The exigencies of the 
colonial period and the efforts to secure 
freedom from oppressive administration de- 
veloped a broadened conception of these 
liberties as adequate to supply the public 
need for information and education with 
respect to the significant issues of the times. 
. . . Freedom of discussion, if it would fulfill 
is historic function in this nation, must em- 
brace all issues about which information is 
needed or appropriate to enable the mem- 
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bers of society to cope with the exigencies 
of their period.” (Emphasis added.) 

The fundamental freedoms of speech and 
press have contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment and well-being of our free society and 
are indispensable to its continued growth.” 
Ceaseless vigilance is the watchword to pre- 
vent their erosion by Congress or by the 
States. The door barring federal and state 
intrusion into this area cannot be left ajar; 
it must be Kept tightly closed and opened 
only the slightest crack necessary to prevent 
encroachment upon more important inter- 
ests.“ It is therefore vital that the standards 
for judging obscenity safeguard the protec- 
tion of freedom of speech and press for ma- 
terial which does not treat sex in a manner 
appealing to prurient interest. 

The early leading standard of obscenity 
allowed material to be judged merely by the 
effect of an isolated excerpt upon particu- 
larly susceptible persons. Regina v. Hicklin, 
[1868] L. R. 3 Q. B. 360.* Some American 
courts adopted this standard = but later de- 
cisions have rejected it and substituted this 
test: whether to the average person, apply- 
ing contemporary community standards, the 
dominant theme of the material taken as a 
whole appeals to prurient interest.“ The 
Hicklin test, judging obscenity by the effect 
of isolated passages upon the most suscepti- 
ble persons, might well encompass material 
legitimately treating with sex, and so it must 
be rejected as unconstitutionally restrictive 
of the freedoms of speech and press. On the 
other hand, the substituted standard provides 
saf adequate to withstand the charge 
of constitutional infirmity. 

Both trial courts below sufficiently followed 
the proper standard. Both courts used the 
proper definition of obscenity. In addition, 
in the Alberts case, in on a motion to 
dismiss, the trial judge indicated that, as the 
trier of facts, he was judging each item as 
a whole as it would affect the normal per- 
son,” and in Roth, the trial judge instructed 
the jury as follows: 

“. . . The test is not whether it would 
arouse sexual desires or sexual impure 
thoughts in those comprising a particular 
segment of the community, the young, the 
immature or the highly prudish or would 
leave another segment, the scientific or high- 
ly educated or the so-called worldly-wise and 
sophisticated indifferent and unmoved... . 

“The test in each case is the effect of the 
book, picture or publication considered as 
a whole, not upon any particular class, but 
upon all those whom it is likely to reach. In 
other words, you determine its impact upon 
the average person in the community. The 
books, pictures and circulars must be judged 
as a whole, in their entire context, and you 
are not to consider detached or separate por- 
tions in reaching a conclusion. You judge the 
circulars, pictures and publications which 
have been put in evidence by present-day 
standards of the community. You may ask 
yourselves does it offend the common con- 
science of the community by present-day 
standards. 

> = > + * 


“In this case, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, you and you alone are the exclusive 
judges of what the common conscience of 
the community is, and in determining that 
conscience you are to consider the com- 
munity as a whole, young and old, educated 
and uneducated, the religious and the 
irreligious—men, women and children.” 

It is argued that the statutes do not pro- 
vide reasonably ascertainable standards of 
guilt and therefore violate the constitutional 
requirements of due process. Winters v. 
New York, 333 U.S. 507. The federal obscenity 
statute makes punishable the mailing of 
material that is “obscene, lewd, lascivious, or 
filthy ...or other publication of an in- 
decent character.” = The California statute 
makes punishable, inter alia, the keeping for 
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sale or advertising material that is "obscene 
or indecent.” The thrust of the argument is 
that these words are not sufficiently precise 
because they do not mean the same thing to 
all people, all the time, everywhere. 

Many decisions have recognized that these 
terms of obscenity statutes are not precise.” 
This Court, however, has consistently held 
that lack of precision is not itself offensive 
to the requirements of due process. “.. . 
[T]he Constitution does not require im- 
possible standards”; all that is required is 
that the language “conveys sufficiently 
definite warning as to the proscribed conduct 
when measured by common understanding 
and practices. .. ." United States v. Petrillo, 
332 U.S. 1, 7-8. These words, applied ac- 
cording to the proper standard for judging 
obscenity, already discussed, give adequate 
warning of the conduct proscribed and mark 
"., .. boundaries sufficiently distinct for 
judges and juries fairly to administer the 
law. ... That there may be marginal cases 
in which it is difficult to determine the side 
of the line on which a particular fact 
situation falls is no sufficient reason to hold 
the language too ambiguous to define a 
criminal offense... .” Id, at 7. See also 
United States v. Harriss, 347 U.S. 612, 624, n. 
15; Boyce Motor Lines, Inc. v. United States, 
342 U.S. 337, 340; United States v. Ragen, 314 
U.S. 513, 523-524; United States v. Wurzbach, 
280 U.S. 396; Hygrađe Provision Co. v. Sher- 
man, 266 U.S. 497; For v. Washington, 236 
U.S. 273; Nash v. United States, 229 U.S. 373. 

In summary, then, we hold that these 
statutes, applied according to the proper 
standard for judging obscenity, do not offend 
constitutional safeguards against convictions 
based upon protected material, or fail to 
give men in acting adequate notice of what 
is prohibited. 

Roth’s argument that the federal obscenity 
statute unconstitutionally encroaches upon 
the powers reserved by the Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments to the States and to the people 
to punish speech and press where offensive 
to decency and morality is hinged upon his 
contention that obscenity is expression not 
excepted from the sweep of the provision of 
the First Amendment that “Congress shall 
make no law .. . abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press. ...” (Emphasis 
added.) That argument falls in light of our 
holding that obscenity is not expression pro- 
tected by the First Amendment." We there- 
fore hold that the federal obscenity statute 
punishing the use of the mails for obscene 
material is a proper exercise of the postal 
power delegated to Congress by Art. I, § 8, 
cl. 732 In United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 
330 U.S. 75, 95-96, this Court said: 

“, .. The powers granted by the Constitu- 
tion to the Federal Government are sub- 
tracted from the totality of sovereignty orig- 
inally in the states and the people. Therefore, 
when objection is made that the exercise of a 
federal power infringes upon rights reserved 
by the Ninth and Tenth Amendments, the 
inquiry must be directed toward the granted 
power under which the action of the Union 
was taken. If granted power is found, neces- 
Sarily the objection of invasion of those 
rights, reserved by the Ninth and Tenth 
Amendments, must fail... .” 

Alberts argues that because his was a mail- 
order business, the California statute is 
repugnant to Art. I, § 8, cl. 7, under which the 
Congress allegedly pre-empted the regula- 
tory field by enacting the federal obscenity 
statute punishing the mailing or advertising 
by mai of obscene material. The federal 
statute Jeals only with actual mailing; it 
does not eliminate the power of the state to 
punish “keeping for sale” or “advertising” 
obscene material. The state statute in no way 
imposes a burden or interferes with the fed- 
eral postal functions, “. . . The decided cases 
which indicate the limits of state regulatory 
power in relation to the federal mail service 
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involve situations where state regulation in- 
volved a direct, physical interference with 
federal activities under the postal power or 
some direct, immediate burden on the per- 
formance of the postal functions. .. .” Rail- 
way Mail Assn. v. Corsi, 326 U.S. 88, 96. 

The judgments are 

Affirmed. 

Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN, concurring in 
the result. 

I agree with the result reached by the 
Court in these cases, but, because we are 
operating in a field of expression and because 
broad language used here may eventually be 
applied to the arts and sciences and freedom 
of communication generally, I would limit 
our decision to the facts before us and to 
the validity of the statutes in question as 
applied. 

Appellant Alberts was charged with wil- 
fully, unlawfully and lewdly disseminating 
obscene matter. Obscenity has been con- 
strued by the California courts to mean hav- 
ing a substantial tendency to corrupt by 
arousing lustful desires. People v. Wepplo, 78 
Cal. App. 2d Supp. 959, 178 P. 2d 853. Peti- 
tioner Roth was indicted for unlawfully, wil- 
fully and knowingly mailing obscene mate- 
rial that was calculated to corrupt and de- 
bauch the minds and morals of those to 
whom it was sent. Each was accorded all the 
protections of a criminal trial. Among other 
things, they contend that the statutes under 
which they were convicted violate the con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of speech, 
press and communication. 

That there is a social problem presented 
by obscenity is attested by the expression of 
the legislatures of the forty-eight States as 
well as the Congress, To recognize the exist- 
ence of a problem, however, does not require 
that we sustain any and all measures adopted 
to meet that problem. The history of the ap- 
plication of laws designed to suppress the 
obscene demonstrates convincingly that the 
power of government can be invoked under 
them against great art or literature, scientific 
treatises, or works exciting social controversy. 
Mistakes of the past prove that there is a 
strong countervailing interest to be consid- 
ered in the freedoms teed by the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments. 

The line dividing the salacious of porno- 
graphic from literature or science is not 
straight and unwavering. Present laws de- 
pend largely upon the effect that the mate- 
rials may have upon those who receive them. 
It is manifest that the same object may have 
a different impact, varying according to the 
part of the community it reached. But there 
is more to these cases. It is not the book that 
is on trial; it is a person. The conduct of the 
defendant is the central issue, not the ob- 
scenity of a book or picture. The nature of 
the materials is, of course, relevant as an at- 
tribute of the defendant's conduct, but the 
materials are thus placed in context from 
which they draw color and character. A 
wholly different result might be reached in 
a different setting. 

The personal element in these cases is seen 
most strongly in the requirement of scienter. 
Under the California law, the prohibited ac- 
tivity must be done “wilfully and lewdly.” 
The federal statute limits the crime to acts 
done “knowingly.” In his charge to the jury, 
the district judge stated that the matter 
must be “calculated” to corrupt or debauch. 
The defendants in both these cases were en- 
gaged in the business of purveying textual or 
graphic matter openly advertised to appeal 
to the erotic interest of their customers. 
They were plainly engaged in the commer- 
cial exploitation of the morbid and shame- 
ful craving for materials with prurient effect. 
I believe that the State and Federal Govern- 
ments can constitutionally punish such con- 
duct. That is all that these cases present to 
us, and that is all we need to decide. 
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I agree with the Court’s decision in its re- 
jection of the other contentions raised by 
these defendants. 

Mr. JUSTICE HARLAN, concurring in the re- 
sult in No. 61, and dissenting in No. 582. 

I regret not to be able to join the Court’s 
opinion. I cannot do so because I find lurk- 
ing beneath its disarming generalizations a 
number of problems which not only leave 
me with serious misgivings as to the future 
effect of today’s decisions, but which also, 
in my view, call for different results in these 
two cases. 

I 


My basic difficulties with the Court’s opin- 
ion are threefold. First, the opinion paints 
with such a broad brush that I fear it may 
result in & loosening of the tight reins which 
state and federal courts should hold upon the 
enforcement of obscenity statutes. Second, 
the Court fails to discriminate between the 
diferent factors which, in my opinion, are 
involved in the constitutional adjudication 
of state and federal obscenity cases. Third, 
relevant distinctions between the two ob- 
scenity statutes here involved, and the 
Court’s own definition of “obscenity,” are ig- 
nored. 

In final analysis, the problem presented by 
these cases is how far, and on what terms, 
the state and federal governments have 
power to punish individuals for disseminating 
books considered to be undesirable of their 
nature or supposed deleterious effect upon 
human conduct. Proceeding from the pre- 
mise that “no issue is presented in either 
case, concerning the obscenity of the mate- 
rial involved,” the Court finds the “disposi- 
tive question” to be “whether obscenity is 
utterance within the area of protected speech 
and press,” and then holds that “obscenity 
is not protected because it is “utterly with- 
out redeeming social importance.” This 
sweeping formula appears to me to beg the 
very question before us. The Court seems to 
assume that “obscenity” is a peculiar genus 
of “speech and press,” which is as distinct, 
recognizable, and classifiable as poison ivy 
is among other plants. On this basis the 
constitutional question before us simply be- 
comes, as the Court says, whether “obscenity,” 
as an abstraction, is protected by the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments, and the ques- 
tion whether a particular book may be sup- 
pressed becomes a mere matter of classifica- 
tion, of “fact,” to be entrusted to a factfinder 
and insulated from independent constitu- 
tional judgment. But surely the problem 
cannot be solved in such a generalized fash- 
ion. Every communication has an individual- 
ity and “value” of its own. The suppression 
of a particular writing or other tangible form 
of expression is, therefore, an individual 
matter, and in the nature of things every 
such suppression raises an individual con- 
stitutional problem, in which a reviewing 
court must determine for itself whether the 
attacked expression is suppressable within 
constitutional standards. Since those stand- 
ards do not readily lend themselves to gen- 
eralized definitions, the constitutional prob- 
lem in the last analysis becomes one of par- 
ticularized Judgments which appellate courts 
must make for themselves. 

I do not think that reviewing courts can 
escape this responsibility by saying that the 
trier of the facts, be it a jury or a judge, has 
labeled the questioned matter as “obscene,” 
for, if “obscenity” is to be suppressed, the 
question whether a particular work is of that 
character involves not really an issue of fact 
but a question of constitutional judgment 
of the most sensitive and delicate kind. Many 
juries might find that Joyce’s “Ulysses” or 
Bocaccio’s “Decameron” was obscene, and yet 
the conviction of a defendant for selling 
either book would raise, for me, the gravest 
constitutional problems, for no such verdict 
could convince me, without more, that these 
books are “utterly without redeeming social 
importance.” In short, I do not understand 
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how the Court can resolve the constitutional 
problems now before it without making its 
own independent judgment upon the char- 
acter of the material upon which these con- 
victions were based. I am very much afraid 
that the broad manner in which the Court 
has decided these cases will tend to obscure 
the peculiar responsibilities resting on state 
and federal courts in this field and encourage 
them to rely on easy labeling and jury ver- 
dicts as a substitute for facing up to the 
tough individual problems of constitutional 
Judgment involved in every obscenity case. 

My second reason for dissatisfaction with 
the Court’s opinion is that the broad strides 
with which the Court has proceeded has led 
it to brush aside with perfunctory case the 
vital constitutional considerations which, in 
my opinion, differentiate these two cases. It 
does not seem to matter to the Court that in 
one case we balance the power of a State in 
this field against the restrictions of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and in the other the 
power of the Federal Government against the 
limitations of the First Amendment. I deal 
with this subject more particularly later. 

Thirdly, the Court has not been bothered 
by the fact that the two cases involve dif- 
ferent statutes. In California the book must 
have a “tendency to deprave or corrupt its 
readers"; under the federal statute it must 
tend “to stir sexual impulses and lead to 
sexually impure thoughts.” The two stat- 
utes do not seem to me to present the same 
problems. Yet the Court compounds confu- 
sion when it superimposes on these two stat- 
utory definitions a third, drawn from the 
American Law Institute’s Model Penal Code, 
Tentative Draft No. 6: “A thing is obscene if, 
considered as a whole, its predominant ap- 
peal is to prurient interest.” The bland as- 
surance that this definition is the same as 
the ones with which we deal files in the face 
of the authors’ express rejection of the “de- 
prave and corrupt” and “sexual thoughts” 
tests: 

“Obscenity [in the Tentative Draft] is de- 
fined in terms of material which appeals pre- 
dominantly to prurient interest in sexual 
matters and which goes beyond customary 
freedom of expression in these matters. We 
reject the prevailing test of tendency to 
arouse lustful thoughts or desires because 
it is unrealistically broad for a society that 
plainly tolerates a great deal of erotic inter- 
est in literature, advertising, and art, and 
because regulation of thought or desire, un- 
connected with overt misbehavior, raises the 
most acute constitutional as well as practical 
difficulties. We likewise reject the common 
definition of obscene as that which ‘tends to 
corrupt or debase.’ If this means anything 
different from tendency to arouse lustful 
thought and desire, it suggests that change 
of character or actual misbehavior follows 
from contact with obscenity. Evidence of 
such consequences is lacking. . . . On the 
other hand, ‘appeal to prurient interest’ re- 
fers to qualities of the material itself: the 
capacity to attract individuals eager for a 
forbidden look... ."™ 

As this passage makes clear, there is a 
significant distinction between the defini- 
tions used in the prosecutions before us, 
and the American Law Institute formula. 
If, therefore, the latter is the correct stand- 
ard, as my Brother Brennan elsewhere in- 
timates,™ then these convictions should sure- 
ly be reversed. Instead, the Court merely 
assimilates the various tests into one in- 
discriminate potpourri. 

I now pass to the consideration of the two 
cases before us. 

Ir. 


I concur in the judgment of the Court 
in No. 61, Alberts v. California. 

The question in this case is whether the 
defendant was deprived of liberty without 
due process of law when he was convicted 
for selling certain materials found by the 
judge to be obscene because they would 
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have a “tendency to deprave or corrupt its 
readers by exciting lascivious thoughts or 
arousing lustful desire.” 

In judging the constitutionality of this 
conviction, we should remember that our 
function in reviewing state judgments under 
the Fourteenth Amendment is a narrow one. 
We do not decide whether the policy of the 
State is wise, or whether it is based on 
assumptions scientifically substantiated. We 
can inquire only whether the state action so 
subverts the fundamental liberties implicit 
in the Due Process Clause that it cannot be 
sustained as a national exercise of power. 
See Jackson, J., dissenting in Beauharnais v. 
Illinois, 343 U.S. 250, 287. The States’ power 
to make printed words criminal is, of course, 
confined by the Fourteenth Amendment, but 
only insofar as such power is inconsistent 
with our concepts of “ordered liberty.” Palko 
v. Connecticut, 302 U.S. 319, 324-325. 

What, then, is the purpose of this Califor- 
nia statute? Clearly the state legislature has 
made the judgment that printed words can 
“deprave or corrupt” the reader—that words 
can incite to antisocial or immoral action. 
The assumption seems to be that the distri- 
bution of certain types of literature will in- 
duce criminal or immoral sexual conduct, It 
is well known, of course, that the validity 
of this assumption is a matter of dispute 
among critics, sociologists, psychiatrists, and 
penologists. There is a large school of 
thought, particularly in the scientific com- 
munity, which denies any casual connection 
between the reading of pornography and im- 
morality, crime, or delinquency. Others dis- 
agree. Clearly it is not our function to decide 
this question. That function belongs to the 
state legislature. Nothing in the Constitution 
requires California to accept as truth the 
most advanced and sophisticated psychiatric 
opinion, It seems to me clear that it is not 
irrational, in our present state of knowledge, 
to consider that pornography can induce a 
type of sexual conduct which a State may 
deem obnoxious to the moral fabric of so- 
ciety. In fact the very division of opinion on 
the subject counsels us to respect the choice 
made by the State. 

Furthermore, even assuming that pornog- 
raphy cannot be deemed ever to cause, in an 
immediate sense, criminal sexual conduct, 
other interests within the proper cognizance 
of the States may be protected by the pro- 
hibition placed on such materials. The State 
can reasonably draw the inference that over 
a long period of time the indiscriminate dis- 
semination of materials, the essential char- 
acter of which is to degrade sex, will have an 
eroding effect on moral standards. And the 
State has a legitimate interest in protecting 
the privacy of the home against invasion of 
unsolicited obscenity. 

Above all stands the realization that we 
deal here with an area where knowledge is 
small, data are insufficient, and experts are 
divided. Since the domain of sexual morality 
is pre-eminently a matter of state concern, 
this Court should be slow to interfere with 
state legislation calculated to protect that 
morality. It seems to me that nothing in the 
broad and flexible command of the Due Proc- 
ess Clause forbids California to prosecute 
one who sells books whose dominant tend- 
ency might be to “deprave or corrupt” a 
reader. I agree with the Court, of course, that 
the books must be judged as a whole and in 
relation to the normal adult reader. 

What has been said, however, does not 
dispose of the case. It still remains for us 
to decide whether the state court’s determi- 
nation that this material should be sup- 
pressed is consistent with the Fourteenth 
Amendment; and that, of course, presents a 
federal question as to which we, and not 
the state court, have the ultimate responsi- 
bility. And so, in the final analysis, I concur 
in the judgment because, upon an inde- 
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pendent perusal of the material involved, 
and in light of the considerations discussed 
above, I cannot say that its suppression 
would so interfere with the communication 
of “ideas” in any proper sense of that term 
that it would offend the Due Process Clause. 
I therefore agree with the Court that ap- 
pellant’s conviction must be affirmed. 


mm 


I dissent in No. 582, Roth v. United States. 

We are faced here with the question 
whether the federal obscenity statute, as 
construed and applied in this case, violates 
the First Amendment to the Constitution. 
To me, this question is of quite a differ- 
ent order than one where we are dealing 
with state legislation under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. I do not think it follows that 
state and federal powers in this area are the 
same, and that just because the State may 
suppress a particular utterance, it is auto- 
matically permissible for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do the same. I agree with Mr. 
Justice Jackson that the historical evidence 
does not bear out the claim that the Four- 
teenth Amendment “incorporates” the First 
in any literal sense. See Beauharnais v. Illi- 
nois, supra. But laying aside any conse- 
quences which might flow from that conclu- 
sion, cf. Mr. Justice Holmes in Gitlow v. 
New York 268 U.S. 652, 672 ™ I prefer to rest 
my views about this case on broader and 
less abstract grounds. 

The Constitution differentiates between 
those areas of human conduct subject to the 
regulation of the States and those subject 
to the powers of the Federal Government. 
The substantive powers of the two govern- 
ments, in many instances, are distinct. And 
in every case where we are called upon to 
balance the interest in free expression against 
other interests, it seems to me important that 
we should keep in the forefront the question 
of whether those other interests are state 
or federal. Since under our constitutional 
scheme the two are not necessarily equiva- 
lent, the balancing process must needs often 
produce different results. Whether a partic- 
ular limitation on speech or press is to be 
upheld because it subserves a paramount 
governmental interest must, to a large ex- 
tent, I think, depend on whether that gov- 
ernment has, under the Constitution, a di- 
rect substantive interest, that is, the power 
to act, in the particular area involved. 

The Federal Government has, for example, 
power to restrict seditious speech directed 
against it, because that Government cer- 
tainly has the substantive authority to pro- 
tect itself against revolution. Cf. Pennsylva- 
nia v. Nelson, 350 U.S. 497. But in dealing 
with obscenity we are faced with the con- 
verse situation, for the interests which ob- 
scenity statutes purportedly protect are pri- 
marily entrusted to the care, not of the Fed- 
eral Government, but of the States. Congress 
has no substantive power over sexual moral- 
ity. Such powers as the Federal Government 
has in this field are but incidental to its 
other powers, here the postal power, and are 
not of the same nature as those possessed by 
the States, which bear direct responsibility 
for the protection of the local moral fabric.” 
What Mr. Justice Jackson said in Beauhar- 
nais, supra, 343 U.S., at 294-295, about crim- 
inal libel is equally true of obscenity: 

“The inappropriateness of a single stand- 
ard for restricting State and Nation is in- 
dicated by the disparity between their func- 
tions and duties in relation to those free- 
doms. Criminality of defamation is pred- 
icated upon power either to protect the pri- 
vate right to enjoy integrity of reputation 
or the public right to tranquility. Neither 
of these are objects of federal cognizance 
except when necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of some delegated power .. . When the 
Federal Government puts liberty of press in 
one scale, it has a very limitea duty to per- 
sonal reputation or local tranquillity to weigh 
against it in the other. But state action 
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affecting speech or press can aud should be 
weighed against and reconciled with these 
conflicting social interests." 

Not only is the federal interest in protect- 
ing the Nation against pornography atten- 
uated, but the dangers of federal censorship 
in this field are far greater than anything 
the States may do. It has often been said 
that one of the great strengths of our federal 
system is that we have, in the forty-eight 
States, forty-eight experimental social lab- 
oratories. “State statutory law reflects pre- 
dominantly this capacity of a legislature to 
introduce novel techniques of social control. 
The federal system has the immense advan- 
tage of providing forty-eight separate centers 
for such experimentation.” * Different States 
will have different attitudes toward the same 
work of literature. The same book which is 
freely read in one State might be classed 
as obscene in another.” And it seems to me 
that no overwhelming danger to our freedom 
to experiment and to gratify our tastes in 
literature is likely to result from the sup- 
pression of a borderline book in one of the 
States, so long as there is no uniform nation- 
wide suppression of the book, and so long as 
other States are free to experiment with the 
same or bolder books. 

Quite a different situation is presented, 
however, where the Federal Government im- 
poses the ban. The danger is perhaps not 
great if the people of one State, through their 
legislature, decide that “Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” goes so far beyond the acceptable 
standards of candor that it will be deemed 
offensive and non-sellable, for the State next 
door is still free to make its own choice. At 
least we do not have one uniform standard. 
But the dangers to free thought and expres- 
sion are truly great if the Federal Govern- 
ment imposes a blanket ban over the Nation 
on such a book. The prerogative of the States 
to differ on their ideas of morality will be 
destroyed, the ability of States to experi- 
ment will be stunted. The fact that the peo- 
ple of one State cannot read some of the 
works of D. H. Lawrence seems to me, if not 
wise or desirable, at least acceptable. But 
that no person in the United States should 
be allowed to do so seems to me to be in- 
tolerable, and violative of both the letter 
and spirit of the First Amendment. 

I judge this case, then, in view of what I 
think is the attenuated federal interest in 
this field, in view of the very real danger of 
a deadening uniformity which can result 
from nation-wide federal censorship, and in 
view of the fact that the constitutionality of 
this conviction must be weighed against the 
First and not the Fourteenth Amendment. So 
viewed, I do not think that this conviction 
can be upheld. The petitioner was convicted 
under a statute which, under the judge's 
charge, makes it criminal to sell books which 
“tend to stir sexual impulses and lead to sex- 
ually impure thoughts.” I cannot agree that 
any book which tends to stir sexual impulses 
and lead to sexually impure thoughts neces- 
sarily is “utterly without redeeming social 
importance.” Not only did this charge fail to 
measure up to the standards which I under- 
stand the Court to approve, but as far as I 
can see, much of the great literature of the 
world could lead to conyiction under such a 
view of the statute. Moreover, in no event do 
I think that the limited federal interest in 
this area can extend to mere “thoughts.” 
The Federal Government has no business, 
whether under the postal or commerce power, 
to bar the sale of books because they might 
lead to any kind of “thoughts.” * 

It is no answer to say, as the Court does, 
that obscenity is not protected speech. The 
point is that this statute, as here construed, 
defines obscenity so widely that it encom- 
passes matters which might very well be 
protected speech. I do not think that the 
federal statute can be constitutionally con- 
strued to reach other than what the Gov- 
ernment has termed as “hard-core” por- 
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nography. Nor do I think the statute can 
fairly be read as directed only at persons who 
are engaged in the business of catering to 
the prurient minded, even though their wares 
fall short of hard-core pornography. Such 4 
statute would raise constitutional questions 
of a different order. That being so, and since 
in my opinion the material here involved 
cannot be said to be hard-core pornography, 
I would reverse this case with instructions to 
dismiss the indictment. 

Mr. Justice Doucias, with whom Mr. 
JustTicrk BLACK concurs, dissenting. 

When we sustain these convictions, we 
make the legality of a publication turn on 
the purity of thought which a book or tract 
instills in the mind of the reader. I do not 
think we can approve that standard and be 
faithful to the command of the First Amend- 
ment, which by its terms is a restraint on 
Congress and which by the Fourteenth is a 
restraint on the States. 

In the Roth case the trial judge charged 
the jury that the statutory words “obscene, 
lewd and lascivious” describe “that form of 
immorality which has relation to sexual im- 
purity and has a tendency to excite lustful 
thoughts.” He stated that the term “filthy” in 
the statute pertains “to that sort of treatment 
of sexual matters in such a vulgar and in- 
decent way, so that it tends to arouse a feel- 
ing of disgust and revulsion.” He went on to 
say that the material “must be calculated to 
corrupt and debauch the minds and morals” 
of “the average person in the community,” 
not those of any particular class. “You judge 
the circulars, pictures and publications which 
have been put in evidence by present-day 
standards of the community. You may ask 
yourselves does it offend the common con- 
science of the community by present-day 
standards.” 

The trial judge who, sitting without a jury, 
heard the Alberts case and the appellate 
court that sustained the judgment of con- 
viction, took California’s definition of “ob- 
scenity” from People v. Wepplo, 78 Cal. App. 
2d Supp. 959, 961, 178 P. 24 853, 855. That case 
held that a book is obscene “if it has a 
substantial tendency to deprave or corrupt 
its readers by inciting lascivious thoughts or 
arousing lustful desire.” 

By these standards punishment is inflicted 
for thoughts provoked, not for overt acts 
nor antisocial conduct. This test cannot be 
squared with our decisions under the First 
Amendment. Even the ill-starred Dennis case 
conceded that speech to be punishable must 
have some relation to action which could be 
penalized by government. Dennis v. United 
States, 341 U.S. 494, 502-511. Cf. Chafee, The 
Blessings of Liberty (1956), p. 69. This issue 
cannot be avoided by saying that obscenity 
is not protected by the First Amendment. 
The question remains, what is the constitu- 
tional test of obscenity? 

The tests by which these convictions were 
obtained require only the arousing of sexual 
thoughts. Yet the arousing of sexual thoughts 
and desires happens every day in normal life 
in dozens of ways. Nearly 30 years ago a 
questionnaire sent to college and normal 
school women graduates asked what things 
were most stimulating sexually. Of 409 re- 
plies, 9 said “music”; 18 said “pictures”; 29 
said “dancing”; 40 said “drama”; 95 said 
“books”; and 218 said “man.” Alpert, Judicial 
Censorship of Obscene Literature, 52 Harv. 
L. Rev. 40, 73. 

The test of obscenity the Court endorses 
today gives the censor free range over a vast 
domain. To allow the State to step in and 
punish mere speech or publication that the 
judge or the jury thinks has an undesirable 
impact on thoughts but that is not shown to 
be a part of unlawful action is drastically to 
curtail the First Amendment. As recently 
stated by two of our outstanding authorities 
on obscenity, “The danger of influencing a 
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change in the current moral standards of the 
community, or of shocking or offending 
readers, or of stimulating sex thoughts or de- 
sires apart from objective conduct, can never 
justify the losses to society that result from 
interference with literary freedom.” Lockhart 
& McClure, Literature, The Law of Obscenity, 
and the Constitution, 38 Minn. L. Rev. 295, 
387. 

If we were certain that impurity of sexual 
thoughts impelled to action, we would be on 
less dangerous ground in punishing the dis- 
tributors of this sex literature. But it is by 
no means clear that obscene literature, as so 
defined, is a significant factor in influencing 
substantial deviations from the community 
standards. 

“There are a number of reasons for real 
and substantial doubts as to the soundness 
of that hypothesis. (1) Scientific studies of 
juvenile delinquency demonstrate that those 
who get into trouble, and are the greatest 
concern of the advocates of censorship, are 
far less inclined to read than those who do 
not become delinquent. The delinquents are 
generally the adventurous type, who have 
little use for reading and other non-active 
entertainment. Thus, even assuming that 
reading sometimes has an adverse effect up- 
on moral conduct, the effect is not likely to 
be substantial, for those who are susceptible 
seldom read. (2) Sheldon and Eleanor Glu- 
eck, who are among the country’s leading 
authorities on the treatment and causes of 
juvenile delinquency, haye recently pub- 
lished the results of a ten year study of its 
causes. They exhaustively studied approxi- 
mately 90 factors and influences that might 
lead to or explain juvenile delinquency, but 
the Gluecks gave no consideration to the 
type of reading material, if any, read by 
the delinquents, This is, of course, consistent 
with their finding that delinquents read very 
little. When those who know so much about 
the problem of delinquency among youth— 
the very group about whom the advocates 
of censorship are most concerned—conclude 
that what delinquents read has so little effect 
upon their conduct that it is not worth in- 
vestigating in an exhaustive study of causes, 
there is good reason for serious doubt con- 
cerning the basic hypothesis on which ob- 
scenity censorship is defended, (3) The many 
other influences in society that stimulate 
sexual desire are so much more frequent in 
their influence, and so much more potent in 
their effect, that the influence of reading is 
likely, at most, to be relatively insignificant 
in the composite of forces that lead an in- 
dividual into conduct deviating from the 
community sex standards. The Kinsey studies 
show the minor degree to which literature 
serves as a potent sexual stimulant. And the 
studies demonstrating that sex knowledge 
seldom results from reading indicates [sic] 
the relative unimportance of literature in 
sex thoughts as compared with other factors 
in society.” Lockhart & McClure, op. cit. 
supra, pp. 385-386. 

The absence of dependable information on 
the effect of obscene literature on human 
conduct should make us wary. It should put 
us on the side of protecting society's interest 
in literature, except and unless it can be 
said that the particular publication has an 
impact on action that the government can 
control. 

As noted, the trial judge in the Roth case 
charged the jury in the alternative that the 
federal obscenity statute outlaws literature 
dealing with sex which offends “the common 
conscience of the community.” That standard 
is, in my view, more inimical still to freedom 
of expression. 

The standard of what offends “the common 
conscience of the community” conflicts, in 
my judgment, with the command of the First 
Amendment that “Congress shall make no 
law .. . abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press.” Certainly that standard would 
not be an acceptable one if religion, econom- 
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ics, politics or philosophy were involved. How 
does it become a constitutional standard 
when literature treating with sex is con- 
cerned? 

Any test that turns on what is offensive to 
the community’s standards is too loose, too 
capricious, too destructive of freedom of ex- 
pression to be squared with the First Amend- 
ment. Under that test, juries can censor, 
suppress, and punish what they don’t like, 
provided the matter relates to “sexual im- 
purity” or has a tendency “to excite lustful 
thoughts.” This is community censorship in 
one of its worst forms. It creates a regime 
where in the battle between the literati and 
the Philistines, the Philistines are certain to 
win, If experience in this field teaches any- 
thing, it is that “censorship of obscenity has 
almost always been both irrational and in- 
discriminate.” Lockhart & McClure, op. cit. 
supra, at 371. The test adopted here accen- 
tuates that trend. 

I assume there is nothing in the Constitu- 
tion which forbids Congress from using its 
power over the mails to proscribe conduct on 
the grounds of good morals. No one would 
suggest that the First Amendment permits 
nudity in public places, adultery, and other 
phases of sexual misconduct. 

I can understand (and at times even sym- 
pathize) with programs of civic groups and 
church groups to protect and defend the 
existing moral standards of the community. 
I can understand the motives of the An- 
thony Comstocks who would impose Vic- 
torian standards on the community. When 
speech alone is involved, I do not think that 
government, consistently with the First 
Amendment, can become the sponsor of any 
of these movements. I do not think that 
government consistently with the First 
Amendment, can throw its weight behind one 
school or another. Government. should be 
concerned with antisocial conduct, not with 
utterances. Thus, if the First Amendment 
guarantee of freedom of speech and press 
is to mean anything in this field, it must al- 
low protests even against the moral code 
that the standard of the day sets for the 
community. In other words, literature should 
not be suppressed merely because it offends 
the moral code of the censor. 

The legality of a publication in this 
country should never be allowed to turn 
either on the purity of thought which it in- 
stills in the mind of the reader or on the de- 
gree to which it offends the community con- 
science. By either test the role of the censor 
is exalted, and society’s values in literary 
freedom are sacrificed. 

The Court today suggests a third standard. 
It defines obscene material as that “which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing to 
prurient interest.” 4 Like the standards ap- 
plied by the trial judges below, that standard 
does not require any nexus between the 
literature which is prohibited and action 
which the legislature can regulate or pro- 
hibit. Under the First Amendment, that 
standard is no more valid than those which 
the courts below adopted. 

I do not think that the problem can be 
resolved by the Court’s statement that “ob- 
scenity is not expression protected by the 
First Amendment.” With the exception of 
Beauharnais v. Illinois, 343 U.S. 250, none of 
our cases has resolved problems of free speech 
and free press by placing any form of expres- 
sion beyond the pale of the absolute pro- 
hibition of the First Amendment. Unlike 
the law of libel, wrongfully relied on in 
Beauharnais, there is no special historical 
evidence that literature dealing with sex was 
intended to be treated in a special manner 
by those who drafted the First Amendment. 
In fact, the first reported court decision in 
this country involving obscene literature was 
in 1821. Lockhart & McClure, op. cit. supra, 
at 324, n. 200. I reject too the implication 
that problems of freedom of speech and of 
the press are to be resolved by weighing 
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t the values of free expression, the 
judgment of the Court that a particular 
form of that expression has “no redeeming 
social importance.” The First Amendment, its 
prohibition in terms absolute, was designed 
to preclude courts as well as legislatures from 
weighing the values of speech against silence. 
The First Amendment puts free speech in the 
preferred position. 

Freedom of expression can be suppressed 
if, and to the extent that, it is so closely 
brigaded with illegal action as to be an in- 
separable part of it. Giboney v. Empire Stor- 
age Co., 336 U.S. 490, 498; Labor Board vV. 
Virginia Power Co., 314 U.S. 469, 477-478. As 
a people, we cannot afford to relax that 
standard for the test that suppresses a cheap 
tract today can supress a literary gem to- 
morrow. All it need do is to incite a lascivious 
thought or arouse a lustful desire. The list 
of books that judges or juries can place in 
that category is endless. 

I would give the broad sweep of the First 
Amendment full support. I have the same 
confidence in the ability of our people to 
reject noxious literature as I have in their 
capacity to sort out the true from the false 
in theology, economics, politics, or any other 
field. 

FOOTNOTES 

*Together with No. 61, Alberts v. California, 
appeal from the Superior Court of California, 
Los Angeles County, Appellate Department, 
argued and decided on the same dates. 

1The federal obscenity statute provided, 
in pertinent part: 

“Every obscene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy 
book, pamphlet, picture, paper, letter, writ- 
ing, print, or other publication of an inde- 
cent character; and— 

“Every written or printed card, letter, cir- 
cular, book, pamphlet, advertisement, or 
notice of any kind giving information, di- 
rectly or indirectly, where, or how, or from 
whom, or by what means any of such men- 
tioned matters, articles, or things may be 
obtained or made ... whether sealed or un- 
sealed ... 

“Is declared to be nonmailable matter and 
shall not be conveyed in the mails or de- 
livered from any post office or by any letter 
carrier. 

“Whoever knowingly deposits for mailing 
or delivery, anything declared by this section 
to be nonmailable, or knowingly takes the 
same from the mails for the purpose of cir- 
culating or disposing thereof, or of aiding in 
the circulation or disposition thereof, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both.” 18 U.S.C. 
§ 1461. 

The 1955 amendment of this statute, 69 
Stat. 183, is not applicable to this case. 

2?The California Penal Code provides, in 
pertinent part: 

“Every person who willfully and lewdly, 
either: 

“3. Writes, composes, stereotypes, prints, 
publishes, sells, distributes, keeps for sale, 
or exhibits any obscene or indecent writing, 
paper, or book; or designs, copies, draws, en- 
graces, paints, or otherwise prepares any 
obscene or indecent picture or print; or 
molds, cuts, casts, or otherwise makes any ob- 
scene or indecent figure; or, 

“4, Writes, composes, or publishes any no- 
tice or advertisement of any such writing 
paper, book, picture, print or figure; ... 

"6. ... is guilty of a misdemeanor...” 
West's Cal. Penal Code Ann., 1955, § 311. 

2 In Roth, reliance is placed on the Due 
Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment, and 
in Alberts, reliance is placed upon the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

* 237 F. 2d 796. 

5352 U.S, 964. Petitioner’s application for 
bail was granted by Mr. JUSTICE HARLAN in 
his capacity as Circuit Justice for the Sec- 
ond Circuit. 1 L. Ed. 2d 34, 77 Sup. Ct. 17. 

138 Cal. App. 2d Supp. 909, 292 P. 2d 
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90, This is the highest state appellate court 
available to the appellant. Cal. Const., Art. 
VI, § 5; see Edwards v. California, 314 U.S. 
160. 

7 352 U.S. 962. 

* No issue is presented in either case con- 
cerning the obscenity of the material in- 
volved. 

® See also the following cases in which con- 
victions under obscenity statutes have been 
reviewed: Grimm y. United States, 156 U.S. 
604; Rosen v. United States, 161 U.S. 29; 
Swearingen v. United States, 161 U.S. 446; 
Andrews v. United States, 162 U.S. 420; Price 
v. United States, 165 U.S. 311; Dunlop v. 
United States, 165 U.S. 486; Bartell v. United 
States, 227 U.S. 427; United States v. Lime- 
house, 285 U.S. 424. 

4° Del. Const., 1792, Art. I, § 5; Ga. Const., 
1777, Art. LXI; Md. Const., 1776, Declaration 
of Rights, §38; Mass. Oonst., 1780, Dec- 
laration of Rights, Art. XVI; N. H. Const., 
1784, Art. I, § XXII; N. C. Const., 1776, Dec- 
laration of Rights, Art. XV; Pa. Const., 1776, 
Declaration of Rights, Art. XII; S.C. Const., 
1778, Art. XLIII; Vt. Const., 1777, Declaration 
of Rights, Art. XIV; Va. Bill of Rights, 1776, 
$ 12. 

u Act to Secure the Freedom of the Press 
(1804), 1 Conn. Pub, Stat. Laws 355 (1808); 
Del. Const., 1792, Art. I, § 5; Ga. Penal Code, 
Eighth Div., § VIII (1817), Digest of the 
Laws of Ga. 364 (Prince 1822); Act of 1803, 
c. 54, II Md. Public General Laws 1096 (Poe 
1888); Commonwealth v. Kneeland, 37 Mass. 
206, 232 (1838); Act for the Punishment of 
Certain Crimes Not Capital (1791), N.H. 
Laws 1792, 253; Act Respecting Libels (1799), 
N.J. Rev. Laws 411 (1800); People v. Croswell, 
3 Johns, (N.Y.) 337 (1804); Act of 1803, c. 
632, 2 Laws of N. C. 999 (1821); Pa. Const., 
1790, Art IX, § 7; R. I. Code of Laws (1647), 
Proceedings of the First General Assembly 
and Code of Laws 44-45 (1647); R. I. Const., 
1842, Art. I, $20; Act of 1804, 1 Laws of Vt. 
366 (Tolman 1808); Commonwealth v. Mor- 
ris. 1 Brock. & Hol. (Va.) 176 (1811). 

12 Act for the Punishment of Divers Capital 
and Other Felonies, Acts and Laws of Conn. 
66, 67 (1784); Act Against Drunkeness, Blas- 
phemy, $$ 4, 5 (1737), 1 Laws of Del. 173, 
174 (1797); Act to Regulate Taverns (1786), 
Digest of the Laws of Ga. 512, 513 (Prince 
1822); Act of 1723, c. 16. § 1, Digest of the 
Laws of Md. 92 (Herty 1799); General Laws 
and Liberties of Mass. Bay, c. XVIII, § 3 
(1646), Mass. Bay Colony Charters & Laws 
58 (1814); Act of 1782, c. 8, Rev. Stat. of 
Mass. 741, § 15 (1836); Act of 1798, c. 33; 
$$ 1, 3, Rey. Stat. of Mass. 741, § 16 (1836); 
Act for the Punishment of Certain Crimes 
Not Capital (1791), N. H. Laws 1792, 252, 256; 
Act for the Punishment of Profane Cursing 
and Swearing (1791), N. H. Laws 1792, 258; 
Act for Suppressing Vice and Immorality, $$ 
VII, IX (1798), N. J. Rev, Laws 329, 331 
(1800); Act for Suppressing Immorality, § 
IV (1788), 2 Laws of N. Y. 257, 258 (Jones & 
Varick 1777-1789) ; People v. Ruggles, 8 Johns. 
(N. Y.) 290 (1811); Act... for the More 
Effectual Suppression of Vice and Immoral- 
ity, § IIT (1741), 1 N. C. Laws 52 (Martin Rev. 
1715-1790); Act to Prevent the Grievous Sins 
of Cursing and Swearing (1700), II Statutes 
at Large of Pa. 49 (1700-1712); Act for the 
Prevention of Vice and Immorality, § II 
(1794), 3 Laws of Pa. 177, 178 (1791-1802); 
Act to Reform the Penal Laws, §§ 33, 34 
(1798), R. I. Laws 1798, 584, 595; Act for the 
More Effectual Suppressing of Blasphemy and 
prophaness (1703), Laws of S. C. 4 (Grimké 
1790); Act, for the Punishment of Certain 
Capital, and Other High Crimes and Misde- 
meanors, § 20 (1797), 1 Laws of Vt. 332, 339 
(Tolman 1808); Act, for the Punishment of 
Certain Inferior Crimes and Misdemeanors, 
§ 20 (1797), 1 Laws of Vt. 352, 361 (Tolman 
1808); Act for the Effectual Suppression of 
Vice, § 1 (1792), Acts of General Assembly of 
Va. 286 (1794). 

13 Act Concerning Crimes and Punishments, 
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§ 69 (1821), Stat. Laws of Conn. 109 (1824); 
Knowles v. State, 3 Day (Conn.) 103 (1808); 
Rev. Stat. of 1835, c. 130, § 10, Rev. Stat. of 
Mass. 740 (1836); Commonwealth v. Holmes, 
17 Mass. 335 (1821); Rev. Stat. of 1842, c. 113, 
§ 2, Rev. Stat. of N. H. 221 (1843); Act for 
Suppressing Vice and Immorality, § XII 
(1798), N. J. Rev. Laws 329, 331 (1800); 
Commonwealth v. Sharples, 2 S. & R. (Pa.) 91 
(1815). 

“E. g, United States v. Harriss, 347 U. S. 
612; Breard v. Alerandria, 341 U. S. 622; 
Teamsters Union v. Hanke, 339 U.S. 470; 
Kovacs v. Cooper, 336 U. S. 77; Prince v. Mas- 
sachusetts, 321 U. S. 158; Labor Board v. Vir- 
ginia Elec. & Power Co., 314 U. S. 469; Cor 
v. New Hampshire, 312 U. S. 569; Schenck v. 
United States, 249 U.S. 47. 

15 Agreement for the Suppression of the 
Circulation of Obscene Publications, 37 Stat. 
1511; Treaties in Force 209 (U.S. Dept. State, 
October 31, 1956). 

18 Hearings before Subcommittee to Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, pursuant to S. 
on 84th Cong., Ist Sess. 49-52 (May 24, 
1 z 

Although New Mexico has no general ob- 
scenity statute, it does have & statute giving 
to municipalities the power “to prohibit the 
sale or exhibiting of obscene or immoral pub- 
lications, prints, pictures, or illustrations.” 
N. M. Stat. Ann., 1953, §§ 14-21-3, 14-21-12. 

5 Stat. 548, 566; 11 Stat. 168; 13 Stat. 504, 
507; 17 Stat. 302; 17 Stat. 598; 19 Stat. 90; 25 
Stat. 187, 188; 25 Stat. 496; 26 Stat. 567, 614— 
615; 29 Stat. 512; 33 Stat. 705; 35 Stat. 1129, 
1138; 41 Stat. 1060; 46 Stat. 688; 48 Stat. 1091, 
1100; 62 Stat. 768; 64 Stat. 194; 64 Stat. 451; 
69 Stat. 183; 70 Stat. 699. 

18 Schenck v. United States, 249 U.S. 47. 
This approach is typified by the opinion of 
Judge Bok (written prior to this Court's opin- 
ion in Dennis v. United States, 341 U.S. 494) 
in Commonwealth v. Gordon, 66 Pa. D. & C. 
101, aff'd, sub nom. Commonwealth v. Feigen- 
baum, 166 Pa. Super. 120, 70 A. 2d 389. 

19 Dennis v. United States, 341 494, This ap- 
proach is typified by the concurring opinion 
of Judge Frank in the Roth case, 237 F. 2d, 
at 801. See also Lockhart & McClure, Litera- 
ture, The Law of Obscenity, and the Consti- 
tution, 38 Minn. L. Rev. 295 (1954). 

% I.e. material having a tendency to excite 
lustful thoughts. Webster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (Unabridged, 2d ed., 1949) 
ceana prurient, in pertinent part, as fol- 
OWS: 

“, .. Itching; longing; uneasy with de- 
sire or longing; of persons, having itching, 
morbid, or lascivious longing; of desire, curi- 
osity, or propensity, lewd... .” 

Pruriency is defined, in pertinent part, as 
follows: 

“. . . Quality of being prurient; lascivious 
desire or thought. . . .” 

See also Mutual Film Corp. v. Industrial 
Comm’n, 236 U.S, 230, 242, where this Court 
said as to motion pictures: “. . . They take 
their attraction from the general interest, 
eager and wholesome it may be, in their 
subjects, but a prurient interest may be ez- 
cited and appealed to...." (Emphasis 
added.) 

We perceive no significant difference be- 
tween the meaning of obscenity developed 
in the case law and the definition of the 
A.L.I., Model Penal Code, § 207.10 (2) (Tent. 
Draft No. 6, 1957), viz.: 

“. .. A thing is obscene if, considered as 
a whole, its predominant appeal is to prurient 
interest, i.e., a shameful or morbid interest 
in nudity, sex, or excretion, and if it goes 
substantially beyond customary limits of 
candor in description or representation of 
such matters. . . ." See Comment, id., at 10 
and the discussion at page 29 et seq. 

z See, e.g, United States v. Dennett, 39 
F.2d 564. 

= Madison's Report on the Virginia Resolu- 
tions, 4 Elliot’s Debates 571. 
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= See note 14, supra. 

% But see the instructions given to the 
ury by Mr. Justice Stable in Regina v. Mar- 
tin Secker Warburg, [1954] 2 All Eng. 683 
(C.C.C.). 

*% United States v. Kennerley, 209 F. 119; 
MacFadden v. United States, 165 F.51; United 
States v. Bennett, 24 Fed. Cas. 1093; United 
States v. Clarke, 38 F. 500; Commonwealth v. 
Buckley, 200 Mass. 346, 86 N. E. 910. 

$E., g., Walker v. Popenoe, 80 U.S. App. 
D.C. 129, 149 F.2d 511; Parmelee v. United 
States, 72 App. D.C. 203, 113 F.2d 729; United 
States v. Levine, 83 F. 2d 156; United States 
v. Dennett, 39 F.2d 564; Khan v. Feist, Inc., 
F. Supp. 450, aff'd, 165 F.2d 188; United 
States v. Une Book Called “Ulysses,” 5 F. 
Supp. 182, aff'd, 72 F.2d 705; American Civil 
Liberties Union v. Chicago, 3 Ill. 2d 334, 121 
N.E. 2d 585; Commonwealth v. Isenstadt, 318 
Mass. 543, 62 N.E. 2d 840; Missouri v. Becker, 
364 Mo. 1079, 272, S.W. 2d 283; Adams The- 
atre Co. v. Keenan, 12 N. J. 267, 96 A.2d 519; 
Bantam Books, Inc. v. Melko, 25 N. J. Super. 
292, 96 A. 2d 47; Commonwealth v. Gordon, 
66 Pa. D. & C. 101, aff'd, sub nom. Common- 
wealth v. Feigenbaum, 166 Pa. Super. 120, 70 
A.2d 389; cf. Roth v. Goldman, 172 F.2d 788, 
794-795 (concurrence). 

“In Alberts, the contention that the trial 
judge did not read the materials in their 
entirety is not before us becauce not fairly 
comprised within the questions presented. 
U.S. Sup. Ct. Rules, 15(1) (c) (1). 

2$ This Court, as early as 1896, said of the 
federal obscenity statute: 

", .. Every one who uses the mails of the 
United States for carrying papers or publica- 
tions must take notice of what, in this en- 
lightened age, is meant by decency, purity, 
and chastity in social life, and what must be 
deemed obscene, lewd, and lascivious.” Rosen 
v. United States, 161 U.S. 29, 42. 

E, g, Roth v. Goldman, 172 F.2d 788, 
789; Parmelee v. United States, 72 App. D. C. 
203, 204, 113 F.2d 729, 730; United States v. 
4200 Copies International Journal, 134 F. 
Supp. 490, 493; United States v. One Un- 
bound Volume, 128 F. Supp. 280, 281. 

It is argued that because juries may 
reach different conclusions as to the same 
material, the statutes must be held to be 
insufficiently precise to satisfy due process re- 
quirements. But, it is common experience 
that different juries may reach different re- 
sults under any criminal statute. That is 
one of the consequences we accept under 
our jury system. Cf. Dunlop v. United States, 
165 U.S. 486, 499-500. y 

s For the same reason, we reject, in this 
case, the argument that there is greater lati- 
tude for state action under the word “liber- 
ty” under the Fourteenth Amendment than 
is allowed to Congress by the language of the 
First Amendment. 

"In Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 194 
U.S. 497, 506-508, this Court said: 

“The constitutional principles underlying 
the administration of the Post Office Depart- 
ment were discussed in the opinion of the 
court in Ez parte Jackson, 96 U.S. 727, in 
which we held that the power vested in Con- 
gress to establish post offices and post roads 
embraced the regulation of the entire postal 
system of the country; that Congress might 
designate what might be carried in the mails 
and what excluded. ...It may... refuse 
to include in its mails such printed matter 
or merchandise as may seem objectionable to 
it upon the ground of public policy. .. . For 
more than thirty years not only has the 
transmission of obscene matter been pro- 
hibited, but it has been made a crime, pun- 
ishable by fine or imprisonment, for a person 
to deposit such matter in the mails. The 
constitutionality of this law we believe has 
never been attacked. .. .” 

®In Alberts v. California, the state defini- 
tion of “obscenity” is, of course, binding on 
us. The definition there used derives from 
Peopie v. Wepplo, 78 Cal. App. 2d. Supp. 959, 
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178 P. 2d 853, the question being whether the 
material has “a substantive tendency to de- 
prave or corrupt its readers by exciting las- 
civious thoughts or arousing lustful desire.” 

In Roth v. United States, our grant of 
certiorari was limited to the question of the 
constitutionality of the statute, and did not 
encompass the correctness of the definition 
of “obscenity” adopted by the trial judge as 
& matter of statutory construction. We must 
therefore assume that the trial judge cor- 
rectly defined that term, and deal with the 
constitutionality of the statute as construed 
and applied in this case. 

The two definitions do not seem to me 
synonymous, Under the federal definition it 
is enough if the jury finds that the book as a 
whole leads to certain thoughts. In Califor- 
nia, the further inference must be drawn 
that such thoughts will have a substantive 
“tendency to deprave or corrupt’’—i.e., that 
the thoughts induced by the material will 
affect character and action. See American 
Law Institute, Model Penal Code, Tentative 
Draft No. 6, § 207.10(2), Comments, p. 10. 

™ Ibid. 

% See dissenting opinion of Mr. JUSTICE 
BRENNAN in Kingsley Books, Inc. v. Brown, 
No. 107, ante, p. 447. 

* “The general principle of free speech, it 
seems to me, must be taken to be included 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, in view of 
the scope that has been given to the word 
‘liberty’ as there used, although perhaps it 
may be accepted with a somewhat larger 
latitude of interpretation than is allowed to 
Congress by the sweeping language that 
governs or ought to govern the laws of the 
United States.” 

s The hoary dogma of Ex parte Jackson, 96 
U.S. 727, and Public Clearing House v. Coyne, 
194 U.S. 497, that the use of the mails is a 
privilege on which the Government may im- 
pose such conditions as it chooses, has long 
since evaporated. See Brandeis, J., dissenting, 
in Milwaukee Social Democratic Publishing 
Co. v. Burleson, 255 U.S. 407, 430-433; Holmes, 
J., dissenting, in Leach v. Carlile, 258 U.S. 
138, 140; Cates v. Haderline, 342 U.S. 804, re- 
versing 189 F. 2d 369; Door v. Donaldson, 90 
U.S. App. D.C. 188, 195 F.2d 764. 

* Hart, The Relations Between State and 
Federal Law, 54 Col. L. Rev. 489, 493. 

To give only a few examples: Edmund 
Wllson’s “Memoirs of Hecate County” was 
found obscene in New York, see Doubleday & 
Co. v. New York, 335 U.S. 848; a bookseller 
indicted for selling the same book was ac- 
quitted in California. “God’s Little Acre” was 
held to be obscene in Massachusetts, not 
obscene in New York and Pennsylvania. 

“While the correctness of the judge’s 
charge is not before us, the question is neces- 
sarily subsumed in the broader question in- 
volving the constitutionality of the statute 
as applied in this case. 

“ See American Law Institute, Model Penal 
Code, Tentative Draft No. 6, § 207.10, Com- 
ments, p. 20: “As an independent goal of 
penal legislation, repression of sexual 
thoughts and desires is hard to support. 
Thoughts and desires not manifested in overt 
antisocial behavior are generally regarded as 
the exclusive concern of the individual and 
his spiritual advisors.” 

“The definition of obscenity which the 
Court adopts seems in substance to be that 
adopted by those who drafted the A. L., I. 
Model Penal Code. § 207.10(2) (Tentative 
Draft No. 6, 1957). 

“Obscenity is defined in terms of material 
which appeals predominantly to prurient in- 
terest in sexual matters and which goes be- 
yond customary freedom of expression in 
these matters. We reject the prevailing tests 
of tendency to arouse lustful thoughts or de- 
Sires because it is unrealistically broad for 
& society that plainly tolerates a great deal 
of erotic interest in literature, advertising, 
and art, and because regulation of thought 
or desire, unconnected with overt misbe- 
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havior, raises the most acute constitutional 
as well as practical difficulties.” Id., at 10. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that I did not attempt to be con- 
fined in the sexually oriented advertise- 
ments to what we are talking about. I 
do not think there is much difficulty in 
determining the difference between sex- 
ually oriented advertisements and pho- 
tography. 

Mr. MCGEE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The Senator from Wyoming 
has 24 minutes remaining. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The Senator from Michigan 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suppose 
one of the least desirable of all labels 
to carry away from Congress is that one 
is soft on pornography. I could think of 
some worse, but I would be hard put to 
name many. 

About 35 minutes ago, at the most, 
while walking over to the other side of 
the aisle, I got an eight-page bill. It is an 
amendment to the postal reform bill. And 
we are told it is within constitutional 
limits, they hope, and that if it is not 
within constitutional limits, let the con- 
ferees take care of it. It moves against 
the business of using the mails to invade 
the privacy of a home with sexually 
oriented advertisements. 

May I ask the Senator from Arizona 
if this is the bill that earlier in this ses- 
sion was introduced by the able Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typ1ncs). 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, I am sure it 
was not. I discussed this bill twice. The 
House has passed this House language. i 
know of no other bill that has been in- 
troduced in the Senate similar to or 
exactly like it. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, my memory 
is that there was a bill before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, among a num- 
ber of other bills, intending to reduce, 
if not eliminate, pornography. The bill 
was introduced by the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), and the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, among others, was 
@ sponsor. 

It was tailored carefully in the light of 
a number of decisions. 

The Roth decision is by no means the 
last word on this matter. The Roth deci- 
sion is 13 years old. 

Much guidance has since been given to 
Congress with respect to what we may or 
may not enact in the area sought to be 
reached by this, including this very ses- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

I wonder if I understood the Senator 
from Arizona correctly, that the House 
has passed this language. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HART. Then why could we not 
take the language of that bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. They did not pass 
it in connection with this bill. It was 
passed as a separate bill. I merely use 
that, as I explained earlier, as a means of 
identifying it. It is a Senate bill. Through 
no fault of the Senate committee, we 
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were not allowed to testify, although 
they set it up at least two or three times. 

The language of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typirncs) would not be 
disturbed at all by the language of my 
bill. In fact, if anything, his goes a bit 
further than mine. 

We drew ours from the New York bill 
which has been upheld by the courts, and 
the Rowan case and others of the Su- 
preme Court applied only to the sexually 
oriented advertising. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, is it fair for 
me to draw from that statement that the 
bill the Senator offers now as an amend- 
ment to the postal reform bill follows 
the pattern of the Tydings bill but does 
not go quite so far? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes. It follows the 
pattern of the Tydings bill. But the lan- 
guage contained in this is pretty much 
the language presented by the adminis- 
tration. And, if anything, it does not go 
as far, in my opinion, as the Tydings bill. 

And I think when it comes to having 
hearings on additional bills of this na- 
ture, certainly the passage of this or the 
inclusion of this in the postal reform bill 
will not preclude other measures from 
being discussed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I take some 
comfort in the statement that this bill 
approaches the problem in the style 
suggested by the Tydings bill but does 
not go as far. However, I am compelled 
to state that, given all of the rich tra- 
dition of this Chamber, we should be able 
to proceed more prudently in an area of 
great sensitivity than doing so within 
an hour’s time with an eight-page meas- 
ure, copies of which I doubt are available 
to some of the sponsors. 

That would be, I think, one of our less- 
impressive performances. 

The fact is that the Tydings bill and 
others which may be developed after 
hearings would not be damaged by the 
adoption of this amendment. Nonethe- 
less, the adoption of the amendment has 
some significance. 

It means that those who vote for it 
agree with all eight pages, even though 
those eight pages are not in the hands of 
everyone. 

Would it not be much sounder on the 
part of the Senate to await the report 
either from the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service or the Committee on 
the Judiciary? I suppose that the Com- 
merce Committee could also participate. 
But at least why do we not have infor- 
mation available before undertaking to 
sail on a very troubled sea and have the 
report which begins with the Roth case. 
It does not end with it. It couns2]s us 
on the opinion of members of the bar. 

I do not want to weaken my voice of 
caution by acknowledging the amend- 
ment. 

Iam glad to be informed that it follows 
the pattern of the Tydings bill but may 
not go as far. However, we spend mary 
hours around here on items of much 
less complexity and much less consti- 
tutional significance. 

Mr. President, I hope we are not set- 
ting a pattern. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I shall answer 
briefly. I do not know a bill that has ever 
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come out of my office that received more 
study than this bill. I have made seven 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. I 
testified before two different committees 
of the House. Through no fault of our 
chairman, I have not been able to testify 
before the Senate committee. However, 
this language, I must say, was submitted 
long before the administration language 
was sent down. It was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice for action and undoubtedly it would 
have been testified to in the coming 
month, when the chairman decided to 
hold hearings. 

I thought this would be the proper 
place to bring up this long-discussed 
matter. To me it is not a question of the 
constitutionality of the approach. I think 
if we had gone further we might have 
run into constitutional problems, but 
when we limited it to that which we have 
limited it, and backed up by court de- 
cisions, I think it should cause no 
concern. 

Mr. HART, Mr. President, I have made 
many speeches about some bills, and they 
have never gotten through committee, 
and I have been told that it was because 
they were not proper. Making seven 
speeches in 7 days does not respond to 
that problem. 

We have committees for purposes, and 
one of those purposes is to make avail- 
able to Members the judgment on mat- 
ters, especially in areas where anyone 
with any sensitivity in respect of the 
Constitution understands we have to 
proceed cautiously. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE, I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
year I introduced a bill to deal with this 
particular matter. As I said earlier, it is 
conceived along the lines of the measure 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. I presented my proposal 
because of the hundreds of communica- 
tions on this subject I have received 
from Montana—a small State in popula- 
tion, but a big State geographically. I 
did so because of the fact that unsolic- 
ited pornographic material is being sent 
into the homes of the people whom I 
represent. This material is falling into 
the hands of youngsters who in turn 
give it to their parents, and in general, 
the situation has become, to put it mild- 
ly, most embarrassing. 

Hearings were supposed to have been 
held in the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but those hearings were postponed, 
through no fau't of committee members, 
but due to circumstances over which 
they had no control. The distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, my next-door 
neighbor, the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), had scheduled hearings 
to consider the dissemination of porno- 
graphic material through the mail but 
because of circumstances over which he 
and his committee had no control those 
hearings had to be postponed. 

Those who wish to receive this mate- 
rial may do so. That is not the point. 
The point is, there is a right of privacy 
at stake here that is every bit as sacred 
as any right afforded under the first 
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amendment. The point is, people in their 
homes should not be forced to receive 
this material; it should not in this way 
be permitted into the hands of children 
who do not desire it and who do not 
want it. I think something must be done 
in connection with this racket—and it 
is a racket because as the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona said, not so many 
months ago—it amounts to millions and 
millions of dollars a year obtained 
through the exploitation of people by 
mail. 

; Mr. GOLDWATER. One billion dol- 
ars. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. One billion dollars. 
That is hundreds of millions of dollars. 

What I would like to see is action 
taken that will get the pusher; in this 
instance, the one who pushes porno- 
graphic material that is unwanted, un- 
desired, unasked for, and highly im- 
moral. He is every bit a social menace as 
is the pusher of drugs. 

I am no puritan, but I do believe 
deeply in the privacy of the home. I þe- 
lieve action should be taken. I am not at 
all happy with the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court in this field because I think, 
to a certain extent, they have evaded 
and dodged the issue. I think the Court’s 
considerations of these cases in the fu- 
ture may well be assisted with such a 
determination by Congress. It would ap- 
pear that the only place we can face this 
question is in the Congress and I am 
happy that at long last we have a chance 
to go on record publicly. If the amend- 
ment is successful, and I hope it will be, 
it may indeed have an imprint on what 
the Supreme Court decides hereafter and 
it will be beneficial as well in helping to 
maintain the privacy of one’s home. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, there 
can be no dispute about the honorable 
purpose of preventing offensive porno- 
graphic material being sent to young 
people through the mails. But there is a 
larger issue involved in this matter. 

We all sit here and assume we can 
decide what “pornographic” is and that 
we can decide what “moral” and “im- 
moral” is. There is involved an issue of 
freedom in the mails, a first amendment 
freedom. I am sure we could agree 100 
percent on some of the extreme examples 
of what is sent through the mails and, 
if it were put down here, it would scan- 
dalize all of us and we would say that 
it is horrible and that it should not be 
in the mails. 

But this is no way to legislate the ques- 
tion of constitutional rights. I am sur- 
prised to hear my colleagues say that we 
are offended in this regard and that we 
should not hold hearings and deal with 
this issue on a statesmanlike basis in 
terms of Court decisions, and in terms 
of what is of redeeming social value. 

As far as the language here with re- 
spect to what is sexually oriented adver- 
tising, I am sure we could end up with 
criminal charges against someone for 
sending pictures of Michaelangelo’s finest 
works of art or the works of Chaucer, or 
some of the other great works in the his- 
tory of mankind. 
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This is a question of a definition of 
terms. We all seek a purpose here and a 
result that would protect our homes; yes, 
but also the protection of individual 
liberties. 

Mr. President, I would like to vote for 
this amendment but I cannot vote for the 
amendment until there are full hearings 
and we have explored fully the constitu- 
tional issues involved in a calm and delib- 
erate way, not in terms of how much 
mail we are getting from irate citizens— 
who have a right to be irate—but in 
terms of constitutional rights. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have seen some of the mail which is sent 
to some of these irate citizens, and I 
must say that I was horrified. I think 
these citizens are entitled to a degree of 
constitutional protection, also. In the 
first place I do not believe the first 
amendment—which I believe in implic- 
itly—allows for such license that would 
violate the privacy of ordinary people in 
their homes. That is not censorship in my 
book. It merely assures a proper balance 
between those who have a right to know 
beforehand what comes in their front 
door and those who are entitled to pub- 
lish—within reason—under the first 
amendment. I do not believe it is unrea- 
sonable to ask for such a balance. I think 
the Constitution permits the protection 
of both matters. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 


ator has 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE, I yield. 


COLLOQUY ON AREA-WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. JAVITS. I wish to ask the Senator 
whether the bill would permit the re- 
organized postal service to institute area- 
wage differentials. 

Mr. McGEE. The answer is that it is 
the judgment of our legal experts that 
either bill protects the option or the ad- 
ministration of the postal authority. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter of the general coun- 
sel of the Post Office Department an- 
swering the question the same way in 
which the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee) answered it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1970. 
Hon, Jacos J. Javirs, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Javits: This is in response to 
your question as to whether the provisions 
of S. 3842, the Postal Reform bill reported by 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee on June 3, would permit the reorga- 
nized Postal Service to institute area wage 
differentials. 

It is my opinion that the bill would give 
the Postal Service such authority. 

39 U.S.C. 1105(a), as it would be enacted by 
section 2 of the bill, provides in pertinent 
part that: 

“It shall be the policy of the Postal Service 
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to maintain compensation and benefits for 
all officers and employees on a standard of 
comparability to the compensation and bene- 
fits paid for comparable levels of work in the 
private sector of the economy... .” 

39 U.S.C. 1309(a), as contained in section 
2 of the bill, provides that to the extent not 
inconsistent with the provisions of the newly 
enacted title 39, employee-management rela- 
tions in the Postal Service shall be subject 
to the provisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended. 

Under that Act, it has long been recognized 
that area differentials are a proper subject 
for collective bargaining. Since the compen- 
sation and benefits paid in the private sec- 
tor for levels of work comparable to those in 
the Postal Service do differ from one part of 
the country to another. I see no inconsis- 
tency between collective bargaining over area 
wages, if either party wishes to make that 
& subject of negotiation, and the statutory 
requirement that postal pay and benefits be 
comparable to pay and benefits in the private 
sector. 

H.R. 17070, as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 18, specifically provides 
that the comparability standard may be ap- 
plied on an area basis. (39 U.S.C. 205, as con- 
tained in section 102 of the bill.) In my opin- 
ion, the effect of the Senate bill is the same, 
even though the Senate bill does not ex- 
pressly refer to area wages. 

Sincerely, 
Davip A. NELSON. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
be added as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding so that I may 
make these remarks in support of the 
amendment. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
has pointed out he has received quanti- 
ties of truly shocking mail in his office 
from Montana, and I assume from other 
locations. I have found it necessary in 
my office to make sure that one of the 
male members of my staff is placed in 
charge of the huge volume of salacious 
mail that is forwarded to me by irate 
Tennesseans. 

There is absolutely no doubt but that 
this mail is completely devoid of any re- 
deeming social grace or value. There is 
no doubt in any person's mind that much 
of this material can be calculated only 
to appeal to prurient interest. 

I do not believe Congress and the Sen- 
ate tonight should reject this amendment 
because we feel the Supreme Court 
should be free and unfettered in connec- 
tion with first amendment guarantees. I 
think instead the highest court might be 
pleased to have a congressional mandate 
and further congressional legislation in 
this field, not so it will transform the 
Constitution but so that this department 
of Government can express its views on 
how further to elaborate the guarantees 
and the rights of the first amendment. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. For how long? 

Mr. HART. Just long enough to ask 
a question and get the answer to it. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Under the bill, would ad- 
vertisements to promote the sale of books 
by Chaucer be permitted? 

Mr. GOLDWATER, No, I do not have 
any expectation of going that far. Under 
the Rowan case, that was gone into. We 
talk only about sexually oriented ma- 
terial, and I cannot imagine that Chau- 
cer would be classed in that category. 

Mr. GOODELL. I ask the Senator if he 
has read Chaucer. 

Mr. HART. It relates to advertisements 
that depict human genitalia or any act of 
natural sexual intercourse or any other 
erotic subject directly related to the fore- 
going. Do we have any record that iden- 
tifies what works of literature would be 
trapped by that definition? Have any 
hearings been held? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That has been the 
crassest argument that has been used 
against any legislation directed against 
pornographic aavertising. I will have to 
admit that it is a difficult field to get 
into. 

Mr. HART. Would it not be desirable to 
have hearings on it? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Hearings have 
been held in the House time after time. 
Legislation like this has been in this body 
for over a year. I think this is a good time 
to find out what we want to say about 
it. That argument has been used for 
years. 

Mr. HART. Would it not be the desire 
of the Senator from Arizona to be sure 
that we not inhibit advertising persuad- 
ing citizens to consider the purchase of 
pieces of literature such as Chaucer? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would say that 
the legislation is aimed both ways. 

Mr. HART. We cannot have it both 
ways. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If one wants to buy 
it, he can buy it. If he does not want it, 
he does not have to have it in his house. 
That is what we are trying to prevent. 
The man, woman, or child who does not 
want to receive this sexually oriented ad- 
vertising can ask to have his or her name 

removed from the list, and if he or she 
still receives it, the mailer will be in 
violation of the law. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I feel com- 
pelled to intercede. My time has almost 
expired. I would like to use a moment or 
two to say to both of my colleagues who 
have been engaged in this interesting 
colloquy that the committee would like 
the Senators there for the hearings, in 
which we intend to grope our way into 
this question, and that we will be ready 
to do so after the Fourth of July recess, 

Mr. HART. That would be like finding 
out what we did last week. 

Mr. McGEE. No; I will say this to my 
colleague from Michigan: The purport 
of this will go directly to the core of the 
problems; namely, the invasion of the 
home through variously acquired mailing 
lists. This does not relate to something 
somebody went out to procure, not even 
something slipped under the door by 
peddlers in the neighborhood. This re- 
lates to buying of mailing lists. We be- 
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lieve there is a great deal to be said, 
within the Constitution, for regulating 
this traffic through the mail. But I agree 
with my colleagues who have urged upon 
us the wisdom of careful consideration in 
the form of hearings as a procedure. 

Nonetheless, I still intend to support 
the proposal by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, for a specific reason: It, through 
this colloquy, has made a dramatic point 
as to the urgency and the feeling of the 
Members of this body that we find the 
wise way, the substantively sound way, 
to come to grips with this question. I 
assure Senators that this the committee 
intends to do. 

I share the shock of my colleagues, not 
at what one can buy on the newsstands, 
not at what big boys and big girls can 
buy a ticket to see, but the invasion of a 
family by promiscuous mailing lists. 
Somehow, in my judgment, this body has 
to find a way to cope with that invasion. 
What that means to our young ones, 
what it means just to good family living, 
I think goes without saying; and the 
senior Senator from Wyoming intends to 
act quickly, vigorously, as soon as we 
return from the holidays, to have hear- 
ings on this question and to arrive at a 
sound legislative recommendation to this 
body. 

Meanwhile, we take in conference the 
proposal by the Senator from Arizona, 
even though it is not a pending issue in 
conference, and, as he has carefully ex- 
plained, it has been passed by the House 
and referred to another committee, and 
thus is not ordinarily a legitimate sub- 
ject for conference. But the point has 
been well made. The Members of this 
body will strengthen the hand of the 
committee in convening these hearings 
and writing the legislation if we can get 
an expression of the body here tonight 
as requested by the Senator from Ari- 
zona; and we welcome that opportunity 
to express. 

I just want the Record to show that 
on this question that it is not necessarily 
writing good legislation in the proper 
way, but making the point will strength- 
en the hand and point the hand of the 
committee in its deliberations, and I ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Arizona. I also want to assure my 
colleague from Michigan that in sub- 
stance, the provisions of this amendment 
we are about to vote on, are the same as 
the provisions of the Tydings-Hart bill 
pending before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator yield to me, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Record the Rowan 
decision. 

There being no objection, the decision 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{Supreme Court of the United States, No. 

399.—October Term, 1969] 

DANIEL ROWAN, DBA AMERICAN BOOK SERVICE, 
ET AL., APPELLANTS, UV. UNITED STATES POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT ET AL. 

(On appeal from the United States District 
Court for the Central District of Califor- 
nia, May 4, 1970) 

Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE BURGER delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

Appellants challenge the constitutionality 
of Title III of the Postal Revenue and Federal 
Salary Act of 1967, 81 Stat. 645, 39 U.S.C. 
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$ 4009 (Supp. IV, 1969), under which a 
householder may require that a mailer re- 
move his name from its mailing lists and 
stop all future mailings to the householder. 
The appellants are publishers, distributors, 
owners, and operators of mail order houses, 
mailing list brokers, and owners and opera- 
tors of mail service organizations whose busi- 
ness activities are affected by the challenged 
statute. 

A brief description of the statutory frame- 
work will facilitate our analysis of the ques- 
tions raised in this appeal. Title III of the 
Act is entitled “Prohibition of pandering ad- 
vertisements in the mails." It provides a pro- 
cedure whereby any householder may insu- 
late himself from advertisements that offer 
for sale “matter which the addressee in his 
sole discretion believes to be erotically arous- 
ing or sexually provocative.” 39 U.S.C. 
§ 4009(a) + 

Subsection (b) mandates the Postmaster, 
upon receipt of a notice from the addressee 
specifying that he has received advertise- 
ments found by him to be within the statu- 
tory category, to issue on the addressee’s re- 
quest an order directing the sender and his 
agents or assigns to refrain from further 
mailings of such materials to the named ad- 
dressees. Additionally, subsection (c) requires 
the Postmaster to order the affected sender to 
delete the name of the designated addressee 
from all mailing lists owned or controlled by 
the sender and prohibits the sale, rental, ex- 
change, or other transactions involving mail- 
ing lists bearing the name of the designated 
addressee. 

If the Postmaster has reason to believe 
that an order issued under this section has 
been violated, subsection (d) authorizes him 
to notify the sender by registered or certified 
mail of his belief and the reasons therefor, 
and grant him an opportunity to respond and 
have a hearing on whether a violation has 
occurred. 

If the Postmaster thereafter determines 
that the order has been or is being violated, 
he is authorized to request the Attorney Gen- 
eral to seek an order from a United States 
District Court directing compliance with the 
prohibitory order. Subsection (e) grants to 
the District Court jurisdiction to issue a com- 
pliance order upon application of the At- 
torney General. 

Appellants initiated an action in the United 
States District Court for the Central District 
of California upon a complaint and petition 
for declaratory relief on the ground that 39 
U.S.C. § 4009 is unconstitutional. They al- 
leged that they have received numerous pro- 
hibitory orders pursuant to the provisions of 
the statute. Appellants contended that the 
section violates ther rights of free speech and 
due process guaranteed by the First and 
Fifth Amendments to the United States 
Constitution. Additionally, appellants argued 
that the section is unconstitutionally vague, 
without standards and ambiguous. 

A three-judge court was convened pur- 
suant to 28 U.S.C. § 2284 (1964) and de- 
termined that the section was constitutional 
when interpreted to prohibit advertisements 
similar to those initially mailed to the ad- 
dressee.* 

The District Court construed subsections 
(b) and (c) to prohibit “advertisements sim- 
Har” to those initially mailed to the addressee; 
future mailings, in the view of the District 
Court, “are to be measured by the objec- 


2 Subsection (g) provides that upon the 
addressee’s request the order shall include 
the names of the addressee’s minor children 
who reside with him and who have not at- 
tained their nineteenth birthday. 

2 Judge Hufstedler, concurring specially but 
without dissent, would require the District 
Court prior to issuing a compliance order 
to determine de novo whether the sender is 
a person who has mailed or has caused to be 
mailed any pandering advertisements. 
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tionable materials of such first mailing.” In 
our view Congress did not intend so restric- 
tive a scope to those provisions. 


1. BACKGROUND AND CONGRESSIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Section 4009 was a response to public and 
congressional concern with use of mail fa- 
cilities to distribute unsolicited advertise- 
ments that recipients found to be offensive 
because of their lewd and salacious character. 
Such mail was found to be pressed upon 
minors as well as adults who did not seek 
and did not want it. Use of mailing lists 
of youth organizations was part of the mode 
of doing business. At the congressional hear- 
ings it developed that complaints to the 
Postmaster General increased from 50,000 
to 250,000 annually. The legislative history, 
including testimony of child psychology 
specialists and psychiatrists, reflected con- 
cern over the impact of the materials before 
the Committee on the development of chil- 
dren. A declared objective of Congress was 
to protect minors and the privacy of homes 
from such material and to place the judg- 
ment of what constitutes an offensive in- 
vasion of those interests in the hands of 
the addressee. 

To accomplish these objectives Congress 
provided in subsection (a) that the mailer 
is subject to an order “to refrain from fur- 
ther mailings of such materials to designated 
addressees.” Subsection (b) states that the 
Postmaster General shall direct the sender 
to refrain from “further mailings to the 
named addressees.” Subsection (c) in describ- 
ing the Postmaster's order states that it shall 
“expressly prohibit the sender .. . from mak- 
ing any further mailings to the designated 
addressees ....” Subsection (c) also requires 
the sender to delete the addressee’s name 
“from all mailing lists” and prohibits the 
sale, transfer, and exchange of lists bearing 
the addressee’s name. 

There are three plausible constructions of 
the statute, with respect to the scope of the 
prohibitory order. The order could prohibit 
all future mailings to the addressees, all fu- 
ture mailings of advertising material to the 
addressees, or all future mailings of similar 
materials. 

The seeming internal statutory inconsis- 
tency is undoubtedly a residue of the lan- 
guage of the section as it was initially pro- 
posed. The section as originally reported by 
the House Committee on the Post Office and 
the Civil Service prohibited “further mailings 
of such pandering advertisements,” § 4009 
(a), “further mailings of such matter,” 
§4009 (b), and “any further mailings of 
pandering advertisements,” § 4009 (c). H.R. 
Rep. No. 722. 90th Cong., ist Sess. 125-126 
(1967). The section required the Postmaster 
General to make a determination whether 
the particular piece of mail came within the 
proscribed class of pandering advertisements, 
“as that term is used in the Ginzberg case.” 
Id., at 69. 

The section was subsequently amended by 
the House of Representatives to eliminate 
from the Post Office any censorship func- 
tion. Congressman Waldie, who proposed 
the amendment, envisioned a minimal role 
for the Post Office. The amendment was in- 
tended to remove “the right of the Govern- 
ment to involve itself in any determination 
of the content and nature of these objec- 
tionable materials. . . ."" CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 113, pt. 21, p. 28660. The only deter- 
mination left for the Postmaster General is 
whether or not the mailer has removed the 
addressee’s name from the mailing list. State- 
ments by the proponents of the legislation in 
both the House and Senate manifested an 
intent to prohibit all further mailings from 
the sender. In describing the effect of his 
proposed amendment Congressman Waldie 
stated: 

“So I have said in my amendment that 
if you receive literature in your household 
that you consider objectionable . . . you can 
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inform the Postmaster General to have your 
name stricken from that mailer’s mailing 
list.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl. 113, pt. 21, 
p. 28660. 

The Senate Committee Report on the bill 
contained similar language: 

“If a person receives an advertisement 
which ... he .. . believes to be erotically 
arousing ... he may notify the Postmaster 
General of his determination. The Post- 
master General is then required to issue an 
order directing him to refrain from sending 
any further mailings of any kind to such 
person.” S. Rep. No. 801, 90th Cong., Ist 
Sess. 38. 

Senator Monroney, a major proponent of 
the legislation in the Senate, described the 
bill as follows: 

“With respect to the test contained in the 
bill, if the addressee declared it to be eroti- 
cally arousing or sexually provocative the 
Postmaster General would have to notify the 
sender to send no more mail to that ad- 
dress. . . .". CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, 
pt. 25, p. 342312 

The legislative history of subsection (a) 
thus supports an interpretation that pro- 
hibits all future mailings independent of 
any objective test. This reading is consistent 
with the provisions of related subsections 
in the section, Subsection (3) provides that 
the Postmaster General ‘shall also direct the 
sender and his agents or assigns to delete 
immediately the names of the designated 
addressees from all mailing lists owned or 
controlled by the sender or his agents or 
assigns and, further, shall prohibit the send- 
er and his agents or assigns from the sale, 
rental, exchange, or other transaction in- 
volving mailing lists bearing the names of 
the designated addresses.” 39 U.S.C. § 4009 
(cy (Supp. IV, 1969). 

It would be anomalous to read the statute 
to affect only similar material or advertise- 
ments and yet require the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to order the sender to remove the 
addressee’s name from all mailing lists in his 
actual or constructive possession. The section 
was intended to allow the addressee complete 
and unfettered discretion in electing whether 
or not he desired to receive further material 
from a particular sender. See n, 6, infra. The 
impact of this aspect of the statute is on the 
mailer, not the mail. The interpretation of 
the statute that most completely effectuates 
that intent is one which prohibits any 
further mailings. Limiting the prohibitory 
order to similar materials or advertisements 
is open to at least two criticisms: (a) it 
would expose the householder to further 
burdens of scrutinizing the mail for objec- 
tionable material and possible harassment, 
and (b) it would interpose the Postmaster 
General between the sender and the 
addressee and, at the least, create the appear- 
ance if not the substance of governmental 
censorship.‘ It is difficult to see how the 
Postmaster General could decide whether the 


3 Senator Hruska spoke similarly: “Title 
III would allow the recipient of obscene mail 
to return it to the Postmaster General with 
a request that the Postmaster General no- 
tify the sender to stop mailings to the ad- 
dressee. . . ."" CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 113, 
pt. 25, p. 34232. 

* Subsection (d) vests the Postmaster Gen- 
eral with the duty to determine whether the 
sender has violated the order. This determi- 
nation was intended to be primarily a min- 
isterial one involving an adjudication 
whether the initial material was an adver- 
tisement and whether the sender mailed 
materials to the addressee more than 30 
days after the receipt of the prohibitory 
order. An interpretation which requires the 
Postmaster General to determine whether the 
subsequent material was pandering and/or 
similar would tend to place him “astride the 
flow of the mail... .” Lamont v. Postmaster 
General, 381 U. S. 301, 306 (1965). 
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materials were “similar” or possessing touting 
or pandering characteristics without an 
evaluation suspiciously like censorship. Ad- 
ditionally, such an interpretation would be 
incompatible with the unequivocal language 
in subsection (c). 

2, FIRST AMENDMENT CONTENTIONS 


The essence of appellants’ argument is 
that the statute violates their constitutional 
right to communicate. One sentence in 
appellants’ brief perhaps characterizes their 
entire position: 

“The freedom to communicate orally and 
by the written word and, indeed, in every 
manner whatsoever is imperative to a free 
and sane society.” Brief for Appellants at 15. 

Without doubt the public postal system is 
an indispensable adjunct of every civilized 
society and communication is imperative to 
a healthy social order. But the right of every 
person “to be let alone” must be placed in 
the scales with the right of others to com- 
municate. 

In today’s complex society we are inescap- 
ably captive audiences for many purposes, 
but a sufficient measure of individual auton- 
omy must survive to permit every house 
holder to exercise control over unwanted 
mail. To make the householder the exclu- 
sive and final judge of what will cross his 
threshold undoubtedly has the effect of im- 
peding the flow of ideas, information and 
arguments which, ideally, he should receive 
and consider. Today’s merchandising meth- 
ods, the plethora of mass mailings subsidized 
by low postal rates, and the growth of the 
sale of large mailing lists as an industry in 
itself have changed the mailman from a car- 
rier of primarily private communications, 
as he was in a more leisurely day, and has 
made him an adjunct of the mass mailer who 
sends unsolicited and often unwanted mail 
into every home, It places no strain on the 
doctrine of judicial notice to observe that 
whether measured by pieces or pounds. 
Every man’s mail today is made up over- 
whelmingly of material he did not seek from 
persons he does not know. And all too often 
it is matter he finds offensive. 

In Martin v. Struthers, 319 U.S. 141 (1943), 
Mr. Justice BLACK, for the Court, while sup- 
porting the “[f]reedom to distribute infor- 
mation to every citizen,” Id., at 146, acknowl- 
edged a limitation in terms of leaving “with 
the homeowner himself” the power to decide 
“whether distributors of literature may law- 
fully call at a home.” Id., at 148. Weighing 
the highly important right to communicate, 
but without trying to determine where it fits 
into constitutional imperatives, against the 
very basic right to be free from sights, 
sounds and tangible matter we do not want, 
it seems to us that a mailer’s right to com- 
municate must stop at the mailbox of an 
unreceptive addressee. 

The Court has traditionally respected the 
right of a housholder to bar, by order or 
notice, solicitors, hawkers, and peddlers from 
his property. See Martin v. Struthers, supra; 
ef. Hall v. Commonwealth, 188 Va. 72, 49 S. 
E. 2d 369, appeal dismissed, 335 U.S. 875 
(1948). In this case the mailer’s right to 
communicate is circumscribed only by an af- 
firmative act of the addressee giving notice 
that he wishes no further mailings from that 
mailer. 

To hold less would lend to license a form 
of trespass and would make hardly more 
sense than to say that a radio or television 
viewer may not twist the dial to cut off an 
offensive or boring communication and thus 
bar its entering his home. Nothing in the 
Constitution compels us to listen to or view 
any unwanted communication, whatever its 
merit; we see no basis for according the 
printed word or pictures a different or more 
preferred status because they are sent by 
mail. The ancient concept that “a man’s 
home is his castle” into which “not even the 
king may enter” has lost none of its vitality, 
and none of the recognized exceptions in- 
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cludes any right to communicate offensively 
with another. See Camara v. Municipal 
Court, 387 U.S. 523 (1967). 

Both the absoluteness of the citizen’s right 
under § 4009 and its finality are essential; 
what may not be provocative to one person 
may well be to another. In operative effect 
the power of the householder under the stat- 
ute is unlimited; he or she may prohibit 
the mailing of a dry goods catalog because 
he objects to the content—or indeed the text 
of the language touting the merchandise. 
Congress provided this sweeping power not 
only to protect privacy but to avoid pos- 
sible constitutional questions that might 
arise from vesting the power to make any 
discretionary evaluation of the material in a 
governmental official. 

In effect, Congress has erected a wall—or 
more accurately permits a citizen to erect a 
wall—that no advertiser may penetrate with- 
out his acquiescence, The continuing opera- 
tive effect of a mailing ban once imposed 
presents no constitutional obstacles; the citi- 
zen cannot be put to the burden of deter- 
mining on repeated occasions whether the 
offending mailer has altered his material 
so as to make it acceptable. Nor should the 
householder be at risk that offensive ma- 
terial come into the hands of his children 
before it can be stopped. 

We therefore categorically reject the argu- 
ment that vendor has a right under the 
Constitution or otherwise to send unwanted 
material into the home of another. If this 
prohibition operates to impede the flow of 
even valid ideas, the answer is that no one 
has a right to press even “good” ideas on an 
unwilling recipient. That we are often ‘“‘cap- 
tives” outside the sanctuary of the home 
and subject to objectionable speech and 
other sound does not mean we must be cap- 
tives everywhere. See Public Utilities Comm’n 
v. Pollak, 343 U.S. 451 (1952). The asserted 
right of a maller, we repeat, stops at the 
outer boundary of every person’s domain. 

The statutory scheme at issue accords to 
the sender an “opportunity to be heard 
upon such notice and proceedings as are 
adequate to safeguard the right for which 
the constitutional protection is invoked.” 
Anderson Nat’l Bank v. Luckett, 321 U.S. 233, 
246 (1944). It thus comports with the Due 
Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment. The 
statutory scheme accomplishes this by pro- 
viding that the Postmaster General shall is- 
sue a prohibitory order to the sender on the 
request of the complaining addressee. Only 
if the sender violates the terms of the order 
is the Postmaster General authorized to serve 
a complaint on the sender, who is then al- 
lowed 15 days to respond. The sender can 
then secure an administrative hearing. The 
sender may question whether the initial ma- 
terial mailed to the addressee wes an ad- 
vertisement and whether he sent any subse- 
quent mailings. If the Postmaster General 
thereafter determines that the prohibitory 
order has been violated, he is authorized to 
make application in a United States District 
Court for a compliance order;* a second 


5 Although subsection (h) specifically ex- 
cludes the pre-complaint hearing from the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, 5 U.S.C. § 554 et seq. (Supp. IV, 1965), 
the Post Office Department has promulgated 
regulations setting forth procedures govern- 
ing the departmental administrative hear- 
ings. 39 C.F.R. pt. 916. 

* The function of the District Court is sim- 
ilar to that of the Postmaster General. It is 
to determine whether the initial mailing in- 
cluded advertising material and whether 
there was a mailing by the sender to the ad- 
dressee more than 30 days after receipt of the 
order. We reject the suggestions that the 
section should be read to require the District 
Judge to make a determination of the ad- 
dressee’s good faith, or to conduct an inde- 
pendent adjudication of the pandering na- 
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hearing is required if an order is to be 
entered. 

The only administrative action not pre- 
ceded by a full hearing is the initial issuance 
of the prohibitory order. Since the sender 
risks no immediate sanction by failing to 
comply with that order—it is only a predi- 
cate for later steps—it cannot be said that 
this aspect of the procedure denies due 
process. It is sufficient that all available de- 
fenses, such as proof that no mail was sent 
may be presented to a competent tribunal 
before a contempt finding can be made. See 
Nickey v. Mississippi, 292 U.S. 393, 396 (1934). 

The appellants also contend that the re- 
quirement that the sender remove the ad- 
dressee’s name from all mailing lists in his 
possession violates the Fifth Amendment be- 
cause it constitutes a taking without due 
process of law. The appellants are not pro- 
hibited from using, selling, or exchanging 
their mailing lists; they are simply required 
to delete the names of the complaining ad- 
dressees from the lists and cease all mailings 
to those persons. Appellants next contend 
that compliance with the statute is confis- 
catory because the costs attending removal 
of the names are prohibitive. We agree with 
the conclusion of the District of Court that 
the “burden does not amount to a violation 
of due process guaranteed by the Fifth 
Amendment. Particularly when in the con- 
text before the Court it is being applied to 
commercial enterprises.” See California State 
Auto Ins. Bureau v. Maloney, 341 U.S. 
105 (1951). 

There is no merit to the appellants’ al- 
legations that the statute is unconstitution- 
ally vague. A statute is fatally vague only 
when it exposes a potential actor to some risk 
or detriment without giving him fair warn- 
ing of the nature of the proscribed conduct. 
United States v. Cardiff, 344 U.S. 174, 176 
(1952). Here the appellants know precisely 
what they must do on receipt of a prohibi- 
tory order. The complainants’ names must be 
removed from the sender’s mailing lists and 
he must refrain from future mailings to the 
named addresses. The sender is exposed to a 
contempt sanction only if he continues to 
mail to a particular addressee after admin- 
istrative and judicial proceedings. Appel- 
lants run no substantial risk of miscalcula- 
tion. 

For the reasons stated, the judgment ap- 
pealed from is affirmed. 

It is so ordered. 


CONCURRING OPINION OF JUSTICE BRENNAN 


Mr. JUSTICE BRENNAN, With whom MR. Jus- 
TICE DouGLAs joins, concurring. 

I join the Court's opinion but add a few 
words, I agree that 39 U.S.C. § 4009 is con- 
stitutional insofar as it permits an addressee 
to require a mailer to remove his name from 
its mailing lists and to stop all future mail- 
ings to the addressee. As the Court notes, 
however, subsection (g) of § 4009 also allows 
an addressee to request the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to include in any prohibitory order “the 
names of any of his minor children who have 
not attained their nineteenth birthday, and 
who reside with the addressee.” In light of 
the broad interpretation which the Court 
assigns to § 4009, and see page —, ante, the 
possibility exists that parents could prevent 
their children, even if they are 18 years old, 
from receiving political, religious or other 
materials which the parents find offensive. 


ture of the material. The statute was intend- 
ed to entrust unreviewable discretion to the 
addressee to determine whether or not the 
advertisement was “erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative.” “{T}he sole determina- 
tion as to whether the literature you receive 
is objectionable or not is within your dis- 
cretion and you are not second guessed on 
that discretion.” CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
113, pt. 21, p. 28660 (Remarks of Congressman 
Waldie). 
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In my view, a statute so construed and ap- 
plied is not without constitutional difficulties. 
Cf. Tinker y. Des Moines School Dist., 393 
U.S. 503 (1969); Ginsberg v. New York, 390 
U.S. 629 (1968). In this case, however, there 
is no particularized attack upon the con- 
stitutionality of subsection (g), nor, indeed, 
is there any indication on this record that 
under § 4009 (g) children in their late teens 
have been unwillingly deprived of the op- 
portunity to receive materials. In these cir- 
cumstances, I understand the Court to leave 
open the question of the right of older chil- 
dren to receive materials through the mail 
without governmental interference and also 
the more specific question whether § 4009 
(g) may constitutionally be applied with 
respect to all materials and to all children 
under 19. 


Mr. McGEE. The Chair advises us that 
all time has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will stop talking about “holi- 
days,” I would appreciate it, because he 
is speaking in the plural, and all we are 
talking about is 1 day off. 

Mr. McGEE. Well, 1 day off in terms of 
the meetings we have been having is a 
holiday to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona. All time on the 
amendment has expired. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. Lonc), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MetcatFr), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) , the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Younc) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Cannon), the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Lonc), and the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) would each vote 
“yea,” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas (Mr. PEAR- 
SON) and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
MOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 83, 
nays 2, as follows: 

[No. 186 Leg.] 

YEAS—83 

Byrd, Va. Eastland 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gravel 
Griffin 
Gurney 


Hansen 


Burdick Eagleton Harris 
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McGovern 
McIntyre 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Murphy 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 


NAYS—2 
Javits 


NOT VOTING—15 


McCarthy Pearson 
Metcalf Russell 
Mundt Thurmond 
Muskie 
Nelson 


Hart 

Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jordan, N.C, 
Jordan, Idaho 


Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ill. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 


Tydings 
Young, Ohio 

So Mr. GOLDWATER'S amendment was 
agreed to. 


INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT LIMIT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there are no amendments 
to the pending business in the offing, so 
I think we will go into the third shift 
today. I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be laid aside, on the 
usual basis, and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 986, 
H.R. 17802, an act to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act, again on the 
usual basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (HR. 
17802) to increase the public debt limit 
set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, with 
the time to be taken out of the time on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the quo- 
rum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the simplest 
way I can describe the bill now before 
the Senate is to say that it makes it 
possible for the Government to meet its 
financial obligations during the fiscal 
year 1971. It does this by raising the 
debt ceiling to $395 billion for that fiscal 
year. That something must be done is 
clearly shown by the fact that by the end 
of Tuesday the debt limitation will go 
down from $377 billion to $365 billion. 
At that same time, the actual debt sub- 
ject to the limitation is expected to be 
about $372 billion. In other words, if we 
take no action, on Wednesday morning 
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the actual debt will be about $7 billion 
over the limitation effective on that date. 

While a debt limitation may be useful 
in directing our attention to the budget 
totals, probably its most important con- 
tribution is in focusing the attention of 
Congress on the priorities implicit in its 
decisions on spending and revenues. But, 
while a debt limitation is useful in setting 
priorities, it serves no purpose to provide 
a limitation so severe that it denies the 
Government the ability to pay its bills 
as they become due. Put another way, I 
believe it is desirable to provide a limi- 
tation which is flexible enough to en- 
able the Government to pay its bills and 
manage its debt in accordance with 
sound debt management practices. 

Let me turn now to the specifics of 
the bill. The bill provides an $18 billion 
increase in the temporary debt ceiling, 
raising the ceiling from its present $377 
billion level to $395 billion effective 
July 1, 1970. After July 1, 1971, the debt 
limitation will revert to a permanent 
debt limitation level of $380 billion in 
place of the present permanent level of 
$365 billion. 

I realize that the need to raise the 
debt limitation by $18 billion from $377 
billion to $395 billion is something which 
is likely to be misunderstood. People may 
well point out that, even after the sub- 
stantial revisions made on May 19 of this 
year, the administration still is only pro- 
jecting a unified budget deficit of $1.3 
billion for the fiscal year 1971. In view 
of this, they understandably ask why is 
there a need for an $18 billion increase 
in the temporary debt ceiling? 

The answer is that the unified budget 
is useful to economists and others in 
gaging the effect of the Government 
actions on the economy as a whole. It 
also is useful as a device which informs 
bankers and those in the financial mar- 
kets what debt financing must be ob- 
tained from the public. However, it is 
not a good measurement of the balance 
or imbalance in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s own operaticns apart from its 
fiduciary responsibility with respect to 
the trust funds. To measure the Federal 
Government’s own operations, we need 
to focus on the Federal funds budget, 
which excludes trust fund receipts and 
disbursements. And when we turn to the 
Federal funds budget, we find that the 
deficit for the scal year 1971, according 
to the administration, is not $1.3 billion, 
but $10 billion. 

In other words, when we direct out at- 
tention to the Federal funds budget—the 
budget which is pertinent in determining 
the size of the national debt—the prob- 
lem takes on an entirely new dimension. 
The Federal funds deficit, in contrast to 
the deficit under the unified budget, is 
not reduced by the trust fund surpluses— 
which are expected to amount to nearly 
$9 billion in the fiscal year 1971. These 
trust fund surpluses are invested in U.S. 
Government obligations, as indeed the 
law requires. This, of course, reduces the 
need to borrow from the public, but the 
Government obligations held by the trust 
funds are just as much debt of the Fed- 
eral Government as any other debt obli- 
gations which the Government issues, 
and are so counted for purposes of the 
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statutory debt ceiling. As a result, we 
must look not at just the debt held by 
the public but also the debt held by the 
trust funds as well. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House recognized the existence of 
this confusion and asked for information 
in the budget which would provide our 
citizenry with the kind of information 
needed to enable them to understand the 
Federal budget deficit or surplus in its 
own accounts—the deficit taken into ac- 
count for debt limitation. The Finance 
Committee agreed with the House Com- 
mittee and in its report also asks the Bu- 
reau of the Budget to present the Federal 
funds budget in the same way as the 
present budget document develops the 
unified budget. We understand that the 
Bureau of the Budget has agreed to place 
a new section which is concerned with 
this relationship of the Federal funds 
budget well toward the front of the basic 
budget document. 

With this background, let us turn now 
to why it is necessary to raise the tem- 
porary debt ceiling to $395 billion. To do 
this, I am going to build up to this $395 
billion figure—item by item—so you can 
see just how we arrive at this total as 
being the necessary total. 

We start with the fact that as of April 
15, 1970, when the outstanding debt for 
the fiscal year 1970 reached its highest 
level, the amount of the debt subject to 
the limit was $374.9 billion. I start with 
this April figure because the ceiling must 
be high enough to accommodate the debt 
at its peak for the fiscal year. This sea- 
sonal peak in the debt occurs because, 
while expenditures flow out relatively 
evenly during the year, receipts are 
highly concentrated in the last quarter 
of the fiscal year. 

To arrive at the debt limit needed for 
the new fiscal year, this $374.9 billion 
figure must then be increased by the 
current estimate of the Federal funds 
deficit for the period from April, 1970 
to April, 1971. It so happens that the 
Federal funds deficit over this specific 
time period is expected to be larger than 
ever over the July to July period— 
namely, $13.2 billion instead of the $10 
billion. This is true because there are an 
unusual number of expenditure items 
which occur during this period, such as 
the retroactive pay increase in this fiscal 
year, plus the fact that certain expendi- 
tures, such as military spending, this 
next year are likely to be concentrated 
even more than usual in the first part 
of the fiscal year 1971. 

Next, in arriving at the needed debt 
limit we must take into account the fact 
that the cash balance on April 15, 1970, 
had declined to the inadequate level of 
$2.2 billion. In the past, we have as- 
sumed a cash balance of $4 billion but 
year by year this has proved to be less 
adequate as the level of expenditures has 
risen. The Treasury presented evidence 
to the committee that to maintain the 
past relationships of cash balance to ex- 
penditures, a cash balance of $6 billion 
is needed. Increasing the January 15, 
1970, cash balance from $2.2 billion to 
$6 billion means that we must increase 
the amount subject to the debt limita- 
tion by an additional $3.8 billion. 
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Finally, in arriving at the needed debt 
limit, as in the past, we have always 
made an allowance of $3 billion for un- 
known contingencies. 

To anyone who feels that we have been 
overgenerous in allowing a $6 billion 
cash balance and $3 billion allowance 
for contingencies, let me remind you 
that $9 billion is only sufficient to meet 
the Government’s expenditures for about 
2% weeks. What business would want to 
operate on such a narrow margin? 

Let me repeat these figures again be- 
cause they offer concrete evidence of the 
need for the proposed revision in the 
debt ceiling. 

We start with $374.9 billion debt sub- 
ject to limit in April 1970. 

Add the $13.2 billion of the Federal 
funds deficit arising between April 1970 
and April 1971. 

And then add $3.8 billion to restore 
the cash balance to $6 billion. 

And finally add $3 billion for a con- 
tingency allowance. 

If you add these figures up, you will 
get a total of $394.9 billion. This is the 
amount of debt subject to limit that the 
administration expects to be outstand- 
ing on April 15, 1971. This is why we 
need a $395 billion temporary debt ef- 
fective July 1, 1970. 

The bill also increases from $365 bil- 
lion to $380 billion the permanent debt 
limitation. The $380 billion is a conserva- 
tive approximation of the debt likely to 
be outstanding at the end of the fiscal 
year 1971. The debt outstanding at the 
end of the fiscal year 1970 is expected to 
be between $371 billion and $372 billion. 
Adding the administration’s Federal 
funds deficit of $10 billion to this indi- 
cates a debt level of about $382 billion. 
It would be unrealistic to provide a per- 
manent debt limitation much below this. 

Actually, the proposed increase in the 
temporary debt ceiling to $395 billion is 
quite moderate considering the circum- 
stances. There are at least two impon- 
derables in estimating the budget for 
this next year which seem to me make 
the figures just presented—which are 
essentially the administration’s figures— 
on the optimistic side. 

Let us look first at the level of Gov- 
ernment receipts. As we know, Govern- 
ment receipts depend in large measure 
upon the underlying economic situation, 
since the basis for estimating the vari- 
ous types of tax collections tends to vary 
with the economic situation. The admin- 
istration, in making its receipt projec- 
tions, has not changed its estimates of 
the economic outlook since it presented 
the budget last February. Since that 
time, the outlook has become more 
gloomy. It is hard for me to believe that 
the prospect for receipts now is as good 
as it was then. It is significant to note 
that the staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation estimates 
that tax receipts may be appreciably 
lower than the Treasury figures—in fact, 
about $3 billion lower in the fiscal year 
1971. 

Second, in estimating a $10 billion def- 
icit in the Federals funds budget in the 
fiscal year 1971, the administration as- 
sumes favorable action by Congress on 
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proposed revenue legislation which it is 
estimated would bring in $3.8 billion of 
additional receipts. This includes a new 
tax on lead in gasoline, the extension of 
the present excise tax rates on automo- 
biles and telephones and a speedup in 
the collection of estate and gift taxes. I 
certainly do not favor the tax on lead in 
gasoline. Whether Congress will see fit 
to enact any of these proposals or not, I 
have no way of knowing. None of them 
has yet been considered by the Finance 
or Ways and Means Committees, and, I, 
along with others, may very well vote 
against some of them. 

In addition, I have no way of knowing 
how the Senate will react when the com- 
mittee is given an opportunity to con- 
sider the proposals in detail. 

The two items which I have mentioned 
certainly suggest that as much as $6.8 
billion of receipts which the adminis- 
tration takes into account in its esti- 
mates are, to say the least, in question— 
$3 billion of this because of questions as 
to the underlying income levels and $3.8 
billion because part of the revenue de- 
pends only on legislation which is pro- 
posed and has not yet been considered 
by Congress and which may very well not 
be passed by Congress. 

Despite the reasons that I have given 
to you why the debt could well exceed the 
proposed $395 billion temporary debt 
ceiling, I favor holding to this level pro- 
posed by the administration. I believe 
that, in view of all of the circumstances, 
this new ceiling is appropriate. It is a 
tight one, with virtually no margin for 
increases in spending above the latest 
estimate of $205.6 billion for the fiscal 
year 1971. 

The debt limit in this bill of $395 bil- 
lion, of course, seems very large—the 
highest limit that has yet been proposed. 
As large as it is, however, I think that it 
needs to be kept in perspective by com- 
paring it with the gross national product 
and the total of private debt. These com- 
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parisons give us a perspective that is ab- 
sent when we focus only on the public 
debt in relation to past levels of debt. 
They show us that the burden of the 
debt in relation to our economic capabil- 
ities has decreased year-by-year. 

Since the end of 1946—the first full 
year after the end of World War O— 
gross national product has increased 
more than 4 times, from $221.4 billion to 
$956.3 billion at the end of 1969. In that 
same period of time, the total outstand- 
ing Federal debt—which includes the 
debt issued by Federal agencies—has 
risen from $259.1 billion to a total out- 
standing of $382 billion, representing 
an increase of less than 50 percent. These 
totals show the outstanding Federal debt 
as 117.8 percent of gross national prod- 
uct at the end of 1946 but as only 39.9 
percent of gross national product on 
December 31, 1969. 

In other words, measured against the 
gross national product, the national debt 
is one-fourth of what it was at the end 
of 1946. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the table showing this relationship 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL OUTSTANDING FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
DEBT RELATED TO GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1946-69 
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Federal debt 
a percent of 
Outstanding gross national 
Federal debt product 


End of Gross national 
calendar year product t 
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t Implied level end of year calculated as the average of the 
4th and lst calendar quarters at seasonally adjusted annual 
rates for the years 1939 through present. Prior to 1939 averages 
of 2 calendar-year figures are used as the best approximation 
of Dec, 31 levels. 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Debt 
Analysis. 


Mr. LONG. Mr, President, I think it 
is also relevant to compare the outstand- 
ing Federal debt with the growth in the 
debt of individuals, corporations and 
State and local governments. Since 1946, 
the debt of each of these three sectors of 
the economy has increased about 800 
percent. In contrast, outstanding Federal 
debt has increased only 50 percent. Fed- 
eral debt was 58 percent of total Fed- 
eral, State and local, and private debt in 
1946, and it has decreased steadily in 
relative importance since then. It was 
only 20 percent of total outstanding debt 
at the end of calendar year 1969. 

These comparisons help us appreciate 
that the Federal Government has been 
more careful about the extent to which 
it resorts to debt in order to finance its 
operations than any other major sector 
of the economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table showing the rela- 
tionship of these different types of debt 
for this period be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED GROSS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE DEBT, BY MAJOR CATEGORIES, 1946-69 
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1 Includes debt of federally sponsored agencies excluded from the budget which amounted to 
< on Dec. 31, 1967; and $21,500,000,000 on Dec. 31, 


$700,000,000 on Dec. 31, 1947; $9,000,000, 
1968, 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I have al- 
ready pointed out that if Congress fails 
to act on a new debt limitation the pres- 
ent ceiling of $377 billion as of July 1 of 
this year will revert to the $365 billion 
permanent ceiling. Since the debt sub- 
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ject to the ceiling is expected to be about 
$372 billion on July 1, this will result in 
a ceiling which is about $7 billion under 
the actual debt. While, of course, there 
would be no question concerning the 
legality of the outstanding debt on that 
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date, if we fail to act, chaos could follow, 
and our Government would be placed in 
the kind of fiscal straitjacket that I am 
sure none of us would want. The Treas- 
ury Department would be unable to is- 
sue any new Government obligations— 
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not even securities to replace existing 
and maturing issues. In addition, savings 
bonds could not be issued and the whole 
system of payroll savings plans would 
be completely disrupted. 

The Treasury cash balance would soon 
be exhausted. Substantial amounts of 
Treasury bills become due on a weekly 
basis during July and additional monthly 
issues mature at the end of July. If new 
bills cannot be issued to replace those 
that mature, the Treasury cash balance 
would be exhausted by July 9, and on 
that date $3.1 billion of Treasury bills 
mature. 

Once the cash balance is exhausted, 
the Government would be compelled to 
delay payment of contract obligations, 
Government salaries, various loan and 
benefit programs and grants to States 
and local governments, even though they 
are owed and become due. 

It is obvious we cannot permit these 
things to happen. We cannot play havoc 
with the Nation’s finances. 

Affirmative action on this bill does not 
signify that we condone large budget 
deficits or a mounting debt. Instead it 
means that we are taking positive action 
to provide the Government with suffi- 
cient flexibility to manage its affairs on 
the one hand, while on the other hand, 
nevertheless, maintaining reasonable re- 
straint on Government spending. 

I urge the Senate to pass H.R. 17802. 
I am sure that the Members of this 
Chamber, no matter what partisan issues 
may divide us, will act responsibly on a 
matter of this importance to the finan- 
cial soundness of our country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, reads as follows: 

On page 1, between lines 10 and 11, insert 
the following new section: 

Sec. 3. Commencing on the effective date 
of this Act, any individual occupying a posi- 
tion of Senator, Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, or Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, or anyone who occupies any 
such position and is also an officer of either 
House of the Congress, shall be paid at the 
rate authorized for that position or office on 
February 28, 1969. Commencing on the first 
day of the first month beginning after the 
Secretary of the Treasury has (1) determined 
that the Federal Funds budget has been bal- 
anced, and (2) notified the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the President 
of the Senate of such determination, the 
rate of compensation for each such position 
or office shall be the rate authorized for that 
position or office effective on March 1, 1969. 
For purposes of this section, the term “Fed- 
eral Funds budget” refers to that type of 
budget prepared and presented to the Con- 
gress in table B-2, page 20 of the special 
analyses which accompanies the Budget of 
the United States Government for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1971 (House Document 
91-240, part I, 91st Congress, 2d session.) 

On page 1, line 11, strike out “Sec. 3” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 4”. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
increase the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
and for other purposes”. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH) be added as a cosponsor of my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. President, this 
amendment suspends the pay raise for 
Congressmen and Senators and officers 
of the House and Senate who are Repre- 
sentatives and Senators until such time 
as the Federal budget is balanced. It does 
not repeal the pay raise. It suspends it 
until the budget is balanced. 

I offer the amendment for the purpose 
of helping to balance the budget. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. President, 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I shall 
support the pending measure. It is pain- 
ful, but it is necessary. 

Mr. President, now, as to my amend- 
ment, I believe that the amendment will 
help bring about a balanced budget. It 
is for that purpose that I offer the 
amendment. 

Can anyone here remember when a 
meeting has been called in this Chamber 
to discuss the budget? Can anyone re- 
member at any time when our leadership 
or others were able to get the appropriat- 
ing committees, and those committees 
that recommend taxes, together to dis- 
cuss it? I say we can balance the budget 
if we want to. This does not have to be 
a very long suspension. 

Mr. President, the requirement now 
imposed upon the Congress to vote an 
$18 billion increase in the statutory debt 
ceiling—to $395 billion—is a painful one 
indeed. But the Congress has no choice; 
if action is not taken promptly to provide 
an increase in the debt limit the ceiling 
will revert to the present permanent 
limitation of $365 billion on July 1. On 
that date the debt subject to the limita- 
tion would be $5 or $6 billion in excess of 
the legal ceiling, and the consequences 
could be serious. The Treasury could is- 
sue no new securities, and would have to 
meet maturing issues out of its cash 
balance. Once the cash balance is ex- 
hausted—and it would only be a matter 
of a few days—then would come pay- 
less paydays for Federal employees, the 
Government would not be able to meet 
its contractual obligations, Federal 
grants to State and local governments 
would be affected, and the economic con- 
sequences could be disastrous. 

Of course, the Congress will not per- 
mit those things to happen. It will ap- 
prove an increase in the debt limit—as 
it has done a dozen times in the past 
decade, during which time that limit will 
have been raised by $100 billion. 

The real issue is not whether the debt 
limit should be increased, but why this 
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painful annual exercise has become a 
necessity. And the answer is not difficult 
to find—it is due to our own profligacy, 
the failure to control Federal expendi- 
tures. 

The fact that Federal expenditures 
have reached their present level marks 
within a decade challenges the imagina- 
tion. Since fiscal year 1961 the Federal 
funds budget has shown a deficit each 
and every year. This string of budget de- 
ficits was capped by the unbelievable 
$28.3 billion deficit in fiscal 1968. 

Those who must bear the respon- 
sibility for this sorry record—and the 
Congress must accept a major share of 
that responsibility—cannot blame the 
high cost of national defense or the Viet- 
nam war. The facts refute any such 
claim. The facts are that it is the tremen- 
dous increase in the expenditures of the 
Government which has built up this huge 
debt and requires the Congress repeated- 
ly to raise the debt limit; and the in- 
creased in spending is not due primarily 
to war or national security requirements, 
but to higher expenditures for domestic- 
civilian programs. 

In the early 1960's, from the fiscal 
year 1961 through 1965, Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures increased by more 
than $20.5 billion; expenditures for the 
military functions of the Department of 
Defense and for military assistance ac- 
counted for only about $2.5 billion of 
that increase, while the increase in 
domestic-civilian spending exceeded $18 
billion. 

Between fiscal 1965, when the major 
escalation of this Nation’s military ac- 
tion in Southeast Asia was begun, 
through the end of this fiscal year 1970 
on June 30, budget outlays will have in- 
creased by almost $80 billion—$79.8 bil- 
lion to be exact. Military and military as- 
sistance expenditures account for about 
$30 billion of the increase; the balance, 
almost $50 billion, represents the increase 
in expenditures for all other programs, 
largely domestic-civilian benefit pro- 
grams. 

What this analysis of recent Federal 
spending trends suggests, in addition to 
pointing to spending as the culprit in 
building up this huge public debt, is that 
this Government has been pursuing a 
totally unwise policy of “spending as 
usual” at home at a time when we have 
been confronted with significant com- 
mitments abroad—and this has been 
done largely at the insistence of the 
Congress, or at least with its consent. 
This policy has not only increased our 
indebtedness, it has also contributed very 
greatly to the severe inflationary pres- 
sures with which we are now struggling. 

It should be emphasized, too, that this 
apparent willingness to incur debt, for 
almost any reason or purpose, is itself a 
costly matter. In the current fiscal year 
the expenditure for interest on the public 
debt will reach $19 billion, and in the fis- 
cal year which begins July 1 interest costs 
will certainly exceed $20 billion. Think 
of it, in the 10-year period ending with 
fiscal 1970 expenditures for interest on 
the public debt will exceed $125 billion. 

One of the major elements contribut- 
ing to increasing the cost of operating 
the Government in recent years has been 
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payroll costs. We appear to have been 
afflicted in recent years by a severe case 
of “pay increase-itis.”” Substantial in- 
creases have been voted for the President 
and Vice President, Members of Con- 
gress and their staffs, Cabinet and sub- 
cabinet officials, and Federal employees 
up and down the line. Only recently we 
have approved a 6-percent pay raise for 
Federal employees which will cost more 
than $2.5 billion in fiscal 1971. 

Over the past 7 years, while the 
number of Federal civilian employees has 
shown a net increase of about 20 percent, 
the Federal civilian payroll has increased 
by 70 percent—from $16.5 billion in fiscal 
1964 to $28 billion in the current year. 
We have also liberalized employee retire- 
ment and other benefits, increasing their 
cost. Total civilian and military person- 
nel cost, including personnel benefits, 
will exceed $50 billion in this fiscal year; 
this compares with $30.4 billion as re- 
cently as fiscal 1965. And we are facing 
demands for another round of pay in- 
creases—8 percent—for postal employees 
in the near future and a probable new 
round of classified employee pay boosts 
next year. 

It is strange indeed that many among 
us who are now clamoring for the estab- 
lishment of wage and price guidelines 
for private industry have been the most 
avid supporters of these pay increases 
for Federal employees. This is hardly an 
example with which to persuade private 
employers and unions to exercise discre- 
tion and restraint. 

It has become fashionable, too, to 
identify a problem, elevate it quickly to 
the crisis stage, and then create a de- 
mand for Federa! dollars as the only 
cure. We had a crisis in education, and 
Federal assistance for education has in- 
creased by more than 400 percent over 
the past decade, to a total of $5.2 billion 
in the current fiscal year—but the prob- 
lems of education are still with us. To 
meet a health care crisis the Congress 
approved crash programs which have in- 
creased Federal health expenditures more 
than 1,400 percent in the last decade— 
to more than $14 billion this year, but we 
are advised this still is not enough. 

We must disabuse ourselves of the idea 
that whenever a problem arises all we 
have to do is to throw a bundle of Fed- 
eral dollars at it and it will disappear. 
What more often occurs is that the Con- 
gress is persuaded to adopt a hastily and 
poorly conceived program which proves 
much more costly than anticipated, but 
ineffective. Our current problems with 
the medicaid program is a case in point. 

The Government’s budgetary position 
is much more precarious than it appears 
to be on the surface—and this ties back 
directly to the pending debt limit legisla- 
tion. The unified budget concept now in 
use, lumping together trust funds and 
general funds, tends to camouflage huge 
deficits in the general fund accounts, 
which result in increased debt and the 
need for this legislation. In the current 
fiscal year a general fund deficit of $11 
billion is offset in large part by a $9 bil- 
lion surplus in trust fund programs— 
under which contributions or revenues 
are held in trust or earmarked for spe- 
cific purposes. The only honest measure 
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for our deficit this year places the figure 
at $11 billion, because the Federal debt 
has increased by that amount. 

These trust fund surpluses are invested 
in Treasury securities, and the money is 
then used to help finance the deficit in 
the general fund. But it is still an in- 
crease in debt which helps to increase in- 
terest costs, no matter what it is called. 
And we cannot escape the fact that this 
Government is spending $11 billion or 
more than it is taking in for programs 
financed out of general revenues. 

The Congress and the administration 
must regain and retain control over Fed- 
eral expenditures. The Congress has both 
an opportunity and a responsibility in 
this battle to control spending. But there 
is no easy way. Spending cannot be con- 
trolled by special device or gimmickry. 
The job can be done only by responsible 
action on the individual appropriation 
bills and on legislative bills which man- 
date or encourage spending increases. 

The Congress must act responsibly in 
budgetary affairs, or we are lost. If it is 
the best judgment of the two Houses that 
certain expenditures should be made, 
and if there is no money in the Treasury 
from which those expenditures can be 
made, then offsetting reductions should 
be made in other programs, or we should 
be prepared to increase revenues to cover 
these increased costs. Otherwise, Mem- 
bers must be prepared to face the conse- 
quences at some future date; one of 
which will be higher public debt and 
more frequent repetition of this debt 
limit exercise. 

Under our constitutional system, the 
Congress holds the purse strings. The 
bureaucracy can only spend that money 
which the Congress authorizes and ap- 
propriates. Upon the Congress falls the 
major responsibility relating to spend- 
ing, debts, and taxes. I would not mini- 
mize the influence and the power of the 
executive branch in this area of endeavor. 
Whenever both the executive branch and 
the Congress want to end deficit spending 
and are willing to appoach the job with 
cooperation and determination, it can 
be accomplished. A balanced budget be- 
comes hopeless when the Congress votes 
for additional spending in an irresponsi- 
ble manner. 

On June 25, 1970, the Senate remained 
in session until midnight to complete the 
action on the educational bill. By rollcall 
votes the Senate added to that bill over 
the amount recommended by the com- 
mittee more than $300 million. The com- 
mittee’s recommendation was already 
above the budget recommendation. Many 
of us voted against every one of those in- 
creases offered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It was not because the proposals 
were without merit—it was because there 
was no money in the till. 

The problems of our country in this 
whole area of Federal spending, deficits, 
and the resulting inflation are much 
more acute than they would have been 
if each Congress over the last 40 years 
had been willing to levy taxes equal to 
outgo. If we believe that a program is a 
good one, we ought to have the courage 
and the honesty to levy sufficient taxes 
to pay for it. If a proposed expenditure is 
so lacking in merit that the country is 
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not willing to assume additional tax obli- 
gations to pay for it, that spending pro- 
gram should not be inaugurated. 

The soothsayers and the politicians 
who apparently cared little for the fu- 
ture have played down the evils of an 
increasing national debt. They have 
coined such expressions as, “We only owe 
it to ourselves.” In more recent years 
the soothsayers and the politicians who 
lack the courage to vote for sufficient 
taxes to pay for their own proposals have 
taken comfort in the claim that even 
though the national debt is rising, it has 
not risen in comparison with the rising 
gross national product. 

All of these comforting thoughts about 
the evils of the national debt would have 
merit except for one thing. The problem 
is that we have to pay the interest on 
the national debt. It is most difficult for 
any of us to realize that in the fiscal 
year which is now ending that the in- 
terest on the national debt amounts to 
$19,350,000,000. Every taxpayer should 
realize that before $1 is spent for any 
purpose of Government, we must raise 
over $19 billion to pay the interest. 

Let us look at the Federal budget by 
functions. Here are some significant 
figures: 

[In billions of dollars] 
National defense 
International affairs and finance 
Space 
Agriculture and rural development____ 
Natural resources 
Commerce and transportation 
Community development and housing. 
Education and manpower 
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Income security (83 percent is paid 
from trust funds) 
General Government 


By “General Government” we include 
central fiscal operations, such as the 
Internal Revenue Service, law enforce- 
ment and justice, property and records 
management, national capital region, 
the entire legislative branch, and the 
entire judicial branch, personnel man- 
agement, executive direction, and other 
items. 

These figures are the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1971 taken from the Bureau 
of the Budget publication entitled ‘The 
Budget in Brief” dated February 2, 1970. 

If anyone is under the impression that 
this $1914 billion interest burden is in- 
significant, I would remind them of what 
this amount of money would do. It would 
pay for all of the following: Agriculture 
and rural development, conservation and 
natural resources, community develop- 
ment and housing, and practically the 
entire load of veterans benefits. 

Or it can be stated another way. The 
annual cost of interest amounts to suffi- 
cient money to pay for all of our health 
services of $14.9 billion plus the costs of 
General Government of $4 billion and 
have $400 million left over. 

We are spending $8.1 billion on educa- 
tion and manpower programs. We could 
pay for this plus our entire program for 
agriculture and rural development plus 
the general cost of Government plus our 
expenditures for conserving our natural 
resources for approximately the same 
amount that we are spending for inter- 
est for 1 year. 
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Let us put it this way. Our expected ex- 
penditures for this coming year for Gen- 
eral Government, community develop- 
ment and housing, natural resources, 
space, and agriculture and rural develop- 
ment, amount to less than the cost of 
interest on the national debt for 1 year. 

Mr. President, time is running out. The 
national debt has increased by $11 bil- 
lion this fiscal year. The interest cost has 
gone up $1 billion since the budget esti- 
mates were made. Do we dare put off 
balancing the budget any longer? In of- 
fering my amendment to suspend the 
last pay raise for Congressmen and Sen- 
ators untii the budget is balanced, I am 
not unmindful of the fact that dollars 
involved in the cost of running the Con- 
gress represent less than one-fifth of 1 
percent the total Federal funds budget. 
I do contend that to temporarily suspend 
this pay raise until the budget is in bal- 
ance will accomplish several worthwhile 
things: 

First. It will be notice to the entire 
country that Congress is taking the ques- 
tion of spending, debts, and inflation se- 
riously. 

Second. It will set an example for all 
the spenders in Government. 

Third. It will set an example for all 
those in our economy who are urging 
excessive wage increases and excessive 
prices. 

Fourth. It will aid in bringing about a 
balanced budget. It will mean that there 
will be 435 Representatives and 100 Sen- 
ators conscious of the Government’s in- 
come and outgo. 

Mr. President, the pessimists and the 
defeatists contend that the Federal 
budget cannot be balanced. I shall never 
accept such an answer. For us to accept 
such a contention is to invite disaster. I 
believe in my country and I believe in 
its future greatness. 

How can we eliminate a deficit of $11 
billion? First we should make every re- 
duction possible. Then what? Where are 
there some items that add up to $11 bil- 
lion? I can tell you. In the so-called Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 there were tax re- 
ductions voted which, when fully effec- 
tive, amount in the aggregate to $9.1 
billion. Think of it—the Congress of the 
United States voting tax reductions of 
$9.1 billion and having to borrow money 
to do it. There were a few of us who did 
not vote for it. It would never have hap- 
pened if Congress assumed its respon- 
sibility of talking about the budget and 
meeting and trying to work out some- 
thing. 

I will cite another item. An unlawful 
and illegal postal strike occurred in New 
York and some other major cities. As a 
result the Congress voted an across-the- 
board pay raise for all Government em- 
ployees which is going to cost us $2.5 
billion every year. Congress did not have 
to vote either this tax reduction or this 
pay raise. These two items alone, when 
fully effective, exceed the amount of our 
current deficit. 

One important thing that is needed 
more than anything else to bring about 
a balanced budget is an understanding 
of our budget and our tax problems, plus 
courageous leadership on the part of the 
Congress of the United States. If I did 
not believe that the adoption of the 
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amendment that I proposed would bring 
forth that courage and leadership, I 
would not have offered it. 

Mr, President, we can reduce expendi- 
tures. We can collect sufficient taxes to 
Pay those expenditures which cannot be 
reduced or eliminated and we can bal- 
ance the budget if we have the faith and 
the courage to act. I urge the adoption 
of my amendment. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt that 
passage of the amendment by the Senate 
and by the House of Representatives 
would result in more attention being 
focused on this problem of an ever- 
increasing national debt than anything 
we could do, I think it will have a greater 
potential in establishing conference over 
the country—yes, around the world— 
that the Government of the United 
States is taking its financial situation 
seriously. Again, let me repeat that I am 
under no illusion. 

If we did away with the cost of run- 
ning Congress we would reduce the 
budget by less than one-fifth of 1 per- 
cent, but that is not the point. The point 
which I am urging is that I believe this 
amendment, if agreed to and written into 
law will focus the attention on these 
continuing and continuing deficits and 
the Congress would take such action as 
is necessary, reduce some expenditures, 
eliminate others, and add some taxes. 

We have gotten into debt this last fis- 
cal year some $11 billion, or almost $1 
billion a month. It is anticipated that 
will be the rate next year. It does not 
have to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. The Sen- 
ator has more time. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMs). 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment, I rise to support the position of 
the Senator from Nebraska. I realize 
fully, as he has admitted, that the dol- 
lar amount involved here is relatively 
small in comparison with the total debt, 
but the significance of the action would 
be tremendous as far as its impact on the 
American people is concerned in con- 
vincing them that we really mean busi- 
ness. 

I have felt for a long time that one 
of the greatest mistakes we have made in 
this Congress was made a year and a half 
ago when we raised congressional sal- 
aries by 40 or 41 percent and that of the 
top executives in government from 40 
to 80 percent. 

I think that at a time when we are 
concerned with runaway inflation in this 
country, at a time when the administra- 
tion and Congress today are urging or- 
ganized labor to hold down their de- 
mands for wage increases because if they 
go beyond the cost-of-living increase they 
will be highly inflationary, at the same 
time when we are calling upon Ameri- 
can business to hold down the price of 
products and forfeit some of their profits 
and are asking everybody else to make 
some sacrifices, Congress itself should 
exercise some restraint, we are in the 
position where the negotiators for the 
Government sit down with organized la- 
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bor and industry urging that they have 
some degree of restraint while at the 
same time Congress has voted for itself 
40- to 60-percent increases in wages; 
certainly we are not going to have much 
effect. 

I think adopting this amendment 
would be one of the most constructive 
steps we could take because it would 
signify to the country, to organized labor 
and to industry, that we really mean 
business and that the Congress means 
that we cannot afford these wage in- 
creases, The example we would be set- 
ting tonight would go far toward helping 
control inflation. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
when we compare the rise in the national 
debt and the gross national product as 
compared with what it was 10 years 
ago, the increase in the national debt is 
actually less than it was then. It was 
pointed out that during 1960 the na- 
tional debt represented about 59 percent 
of our gross national product, whereas 
today it represents only about 39 percent. 
This comparison was given as an argu- 
ment that we are much more solid finan- 
cially today. This is a fallacious argu- 
ment. 

I pointed out to the witness that this 
same argument could be made with re- 
spect to the Penn Central. Using the 
argument of what the total debt of the 
Penn Central in 1960 was as related to 
the gross national product and what its 
debt is today when related to the gross 
national product, it could be argued they 
are in much better financial shape today, 
and yet the Penn Central has gone broke. 
The same thing is true with the Federal 
Government. I think it is time we recog- 
nized the fact that for the past 10 
years we have been living beyond our 
income at the average rate of $1 billion a 
month. Today we are running at an an- 
nual deficit of $11 billion, but it is esti- 
mated that the real deficit next year, 
unless we take drastic steps, will not be 
$10 or $11 billion, but closer to $15 or 
$16 billion. 

I think we have no choice except to 
face up to this situation in Congress, 

Nothing would demonstrate more to 
American taxpayers that we mean busi- 
ness than to put our own salaries on the 
line. We would have the assurance that 
535 Members of Congress would work 
hard to try to balance the budget, and I 
think if we got together we could do it 
in short order. 

I hope the amendment will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

The Senator’s amendment would re- 
quire that we suspend the pay raise that 
went into effect at the beginning of this 
Congress. In effect, it would be giving 
ourselves a cut in pay until the Govern- 
ment came up with a balanced Federal 
funds budget or a balanced “administra- 
tive budget,” to use the terms that were 
used prior to the adoption of the con- 
solidated budget. 

If Senators would look at the commit- 
tee report, on page 3, they would see what 
our staff estimates the deficits to be and 
he would see also what the estimates are 
as far as the administration is concerned. 
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The administration relies upon a con- 
solidated budget these days, which takes 
into account all Government revenues 
and all Government expenditures. That 
includes trust funds, unemployment in- 
surance, social security, and other mat- 
ters. 

If one analyzes the budget, the way the 
administration thinks appropriate, based 
on its estimates, we would be saying that 
if we vote ourselves a cut in pay until 
such time as we can either raise revenues 
or reduce spending by $13.8 billion for 
1971. If we pass all of the tax increases 
recommended by the administration and 
put into effect all the economies recom- 
mended by the administration, we would 
nevertheless be compelled to further re- 
duce spending by $10 billion below that 
figure. 

What the Senator would have us do 
would not be so difficult or so completely 
beyond the realm of reason if we were 
using a unified budget basis. On a uni- 
fied budget basis, if we took the recom- 
mendations of the administration for 
taxes and made the reductions asked by 
the administration, we would be only 
$1.3 billion out of balance instead of 
$10 billion, the way the Senator’s amend- 
ment would have us keep the books. 

I would think that implicit in the 
amendment is the charge or irresponsi- 
bility toward the Republican administra- 
tion. I have never made that charge, but 
it seems to me to say that we ought to 
cut our pay until we restrain this ad- 
ministration in its fiscal program by 
reducing spending $10 billion below what 
this administration proposes, is to pro- 
pose something that certainly is not 
likely to happen any time soon. That 
would leave the inference that the ad- 
ministration is a very profligate group, 
to say the least, which, frankly, I do not 
believe is sustained by the facts. 

One could apply that approach to al- 
most anything. One could say, “Well, I 
think we ought to end the war in Viet- 
nam, so I propose that we cut our salaries 
until the Vietnam war is over.” Or one 
could say, “Let us go one better; let us 
be sure we are out of Vietnam. Let us 
not only cut our salaries, but pay $20,000 
a year for the privilege of being in Con- 
gress until the troops are out of Viet- 
nam.” 

One could say, “Even more important 
than that is to save ourselves from the 
effects of pollution. So we will reduce our 
salaries, or eliminate our salaries com- 
pletely, until the pollution problem is 
solved,” 

Or one could say, “There is a crisis in 
law and order, so until crime is cut in 
half, let us not pay ourselves any 
salary.” 

Or one could say, “We ought to get 
on with the war on poverty. So until we 
have won our war on poverty and until 
our $5,500-or-fight friends have satis- 
fied their demands upon Congress, we 
will cut our pay off and provide our- 
selves no pay whatever.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 more minutes. 

Mr. President, that approach makes 
no distinction between those who vote 
for the high figure and those who vote 
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for the low figure. Nor does it for a mo- 
ment entertain the possibility that some- 
thing might be desirable to do, such as 
winning a war that we may be in, or such 
as providing for the poor, or cleaning up 
pollution, or providing for the needs of 
this Nation to the extent that Congress 
might be willing to go ahead and sustain 
a modest deficit in order to provide for 
the crying needs of this Nation. 

As I sought to demonstrate in my 
speech, while it is true that the national 
debt, in dollars, is higher than it was, it 
is less than 40 percent of the gross na- 
tional product today. The debt was about 
73 percent of gross national product in 
1954; and it was 118 percent of gross 
national product in 1946. So we are mak- 
ing progress in relative terms, in keep- 
ing our debt in line; and it seems to me 
that if one does not want to spend 
money, he ought to vote against the ap- 
propriations. It makes little sense that, 
having voted for the higher figures, a 
fellow would now vote to cut his salary. 
It makes no sense at all if he voted for 
the lower figures, to now vote to cut his 
salary anyway. 

That being the case, Mr. President, I 
hope this amendment will not be agreed 
to 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Burpick). Who yields time? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska, and I join him in sup- 
porting the amendment. 

Mr. President, when the salary in- 
creases were eStablished, we set a prece- 
dent that I think has been very damag- 
ing to the economy in this great Na- 
tion. When we look at just what we face 
as far as the budget outlook is concerned, 
we see, for fiscal year 1969, at the very 
best, almost a $5.5 billion deficit, for 
1970 an $11 billion plus deficit, and al- 
most the same for 1971. That is looking 
at it very optimistically. 

When we take into consideration that 
the revenue assumptions on present 
projections will involve a definite in- 
crease in our 1970 gross national product, 
and continuing increases in future years, 
figuring it will rise in 1970 to $985 bil- 
lion, personal income will be $800 bil- 
lion. Corporate profit, though, will be 
about $89 billion. These are the same 
estimates that were used in February, 
though current conditions suggest they 
may be very optimistic. Corporate profits, 
analyzed through the first quarter, were 
down to $85 billion. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
1 minute remaining. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

If the Senator thinks he can balance 
the budget and achieve all good things— 
and I would think the Senator wants to 
do what is good for the country—we 
ought to do more than just balance the 
budget. If this approach has merit to it, 
I would think we ought to use the ap- 
proach to do a lot of other things, and 
maybe solve all the Nation’s problems. 
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Why solve just the problem of a balanced 
budget? If one wants to do that, I think 
taking it out on Congress, particularly 
those Senators who vote for the low fig- 
ure, is hardly the way to do it. 

It would make a lot better sense to 
start it 2 years from now, because we 
cannot cut the President’s salary while 
he is in office. But, starting 2 years from 
now, while the President's salary would 
be only a nominal figure, if the President 
spent more money than he took in, on 
whatever basis you want to do it, there 
one would be in a position to punish the 
one who has responsibility right in his 
hands. The President does not have to 
spend the money just because we ap- 
propriate it. The President can refrain 
from spending. 

I think it would be well to start with 
the salary of the President of the United 
States, who, after all, has the power not 
to spend the money—he can just refuse 
to spend it—rather than apply it only 
to Congress, where some of us have very 
little say over what the majority of this 
body will vote to do or not to do. I do 
not think the Senator’s approach is the 
practical way to do it. I really believe, 
Mr. President, that the amendment 
should not be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I have remaining. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
that a unanimous-consent agreement 
has been entered into that if this bill to 
raise the debt ceiling has an amendment 
attached to it, there is going to be offered 
a resolution to extend the debt ceiling 
for 15 days, so that this bill can go to 
conference. There will be no problem 
over it. There will be no crisis in the 
Treasury Department. It will not cause a 
delay. It will not cause any handicaps in 
managing the finances of this country, 
issuing bonds, or whatever else is neces- 
sary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
it is well to add for the information of 
the Senate that this agreement has been 
worked out after a conference with the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and I am sure it will be ac- 
ceptable and that there will be no 
problem on that score. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 12 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). All time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
CurTIsS). On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
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from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. McCar- 
THY), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON) , the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr. STENNIS), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), and the Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Youna), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuwnpT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEarsSON), and the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND) are necessar- 
ily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MunpT) and the 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 56, as follows: 
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Allen 

Allott 
Bellmon 
Byrd, Va. 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Church 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dominick 
Ellender 


Prouty 
Proxmire 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Ml. 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 


Holland 
Hollings 


Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
McClellan 
NOT VOTING—15 


McCarthy Russell 
Mundt Stennis 
Muskie Thurmond 
Nelson Tydings 
Pearson Young, Ohio 


CurTIs’ amendment was re- 


Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Kennedy 

So Mr. 
jected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I call up my amendment at the 
desk and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BURDICK) . The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with and that a copy of the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, reads as follows: 

Insert at the end of the bill the following: 

“SEc.— (a) General Limitation on Expendi- 
tures and Net Lending—Expenditures and 
not lending during the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1971, under the Budget of the 
United States Government shall, without re- 
gard to section 501(a) of the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriations Act of 1970, not ex- 
ceed the $205,600,000,000 estimated by the 
Bureau of the Budget in a public release on 
May 19, 1970, except by expenditures and net 
lending— 

“(1) for interest in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor by the Bureau of the 
Budget in its revision of the estimates of 
expenditure and net lending made on May 19, 
1970, 

“(2) for veterans’ benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated therefor by 
such revision, and 

“(3) for payments from trust funds in ex- 

cess of the amounts estimated therefor by 
such revision. 
If hostilities in Vietnam involving United 
States Armed Forces cease during the fiscal 
year 1971, the figure of $205,600,000,000 in 
the preceding sentence shall be reduced by 
the amount of any decrease in Defense De- 
partment expenditures during the fiscal year 
occurring on account of such cessation of 
hostilities, 

“(b) Reservation from Expenditures and 
Net Lending, Etc——The President shall re- 
serve from expenditures and net lending, 
from appropriations or other obligational au- 
thority heretofore cr hereafter made avail- 
able, such amounts as may be necessary 
to effectuate the provisions of subsection 
(a). 

“(c) Application of Limitation to Pro- 
grams.—In the administration of any pro- 
gram as to which— 

“(1) the amount of expenditures is limited 
pursuant to subsection (a), and 

(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among re- 
cipients is required to be determined by 
application of a formula involving the 
amount appropriated or otherwise made 
available for distribution, 
the amount available for expenditure (as de- 
termined by the President) shall be substi- 
tuted for the amount appropriated or other- 
wise made available in the application of 
the formula.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a copy of the amendment along 
with an explanation is on the desk of 
each Senator. It was put there earlier 
today. 

I shall explain the amendment. 

It merely proposes to put a mandatory 
ceiling on expenditures for fiscal 1971. 
It is anchored down in the same manner 
as was done in 1968 at the time we put 
the expenditure control ceiling on the 
bill sponsored by former Senator Smath- 
ers, of Florida and me. 

The amendment limits the total ex- 
penditures to an amount not to exceed 
$205.6 billion for fiscal 1971 as estimated 
by the Bureau of the Budget public re- 
lease of May 19, 1970, with just these ex- 
ceptions. 

Interest on the national debt is ex- 
empted. Veterans benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated which 
are required by law and the payments 
from trust funds are exempted. 

Trust funds, such as social security, 
unemployment, railroad retirement, and 
other types of trust funds which are 
mandatory, are exempted. 

Other than that, there are no ex- 
ceptions. 

Mr. President, I quote from one of the 
best authorities I know of in support of 
the amendment. 

I quote from Dr. Arthur Burns in a 
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speech he made on May 19, 1970. At this 
time he was speaking before the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

Dr. Burns’ statement reads as follows: 
lows: 

The public is mindful that promises of 
fiscal restraint emanating from the Execu- 
tive and the Congress have, time and again, 
been unfulfilled. We must not permit that 
to happen in the year ahead. 

At this juncture of history, the business 
and financial public is deeply concerned that 
the Federal budgetary process may have got- 
ten out of hand in recent years. There is 
some basis for this concern. Reforms of the 
Federal budgetary process are, I believe, es- 
sential to long-run improvement in conduct- 
ing our stabilization policies and our battle 
againset inflation.... 

But for the immediate future, the single 
most constructive step that could be taken 
would be a legislative ceiling on Federal ex- 
penditures for the coming fiscal year. This 
ceiling should be tight enough to give rea- 
sonable assurance that Federal expenditures 
for fiscal 1971 do not rise appreciably above 
the level projected in the Budget last Janu- 
ary. 


I agree with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
that the legislation now before us is of 
great importance. It is apparent to all of 
us that legislation is needed promptly to 
authorize a reasonable debt limit which 
will permit the Government to operate in 
an orderly and responsible fashion. So I 
do not think that the real issue is 
whether we should authorize a higher 
debt ceiling. To me the real issue is what 
additional provisions should be incorpo- 
rated in the pending legislation to make 
it possible for us really to stay within the 
debt limit the bill provides for the entire 
fiscal year 1971. 

There has been some sort of debt limi- 
tation in effect since 1917. I, like many of 
my colleagues in this body, strongly sup- 
port a debt limitation and think that it is 
a helpful tool to keep the debt under con- 
trol. Yet, it must be apparent to all of us 
that a debt limit alone cannot keep 
spending and the debt from mounting 
rapidly. 

The last time we saw a surplus in the 
Federal funds budget was in fiscal 1960, 
when the surplus amounted to a modest 
$785 million. In every year of the decade 
that then followed there has been a 
deficit in the Federal funds budget—and 
these deficits have been large, ranging 
from $3.9 billion in fiscal 1965 to over 
$28 billion in fiscal 1968. Actually, the 
reason that we are here today consider- 
ing a large increase in the debt limit is 
that a deficit of over $10 billion is in 
prospect for fiscal 1971, and although 
the amounts involved are generally 
smaller, the deficits on a unified budget 
basis have been almost as consistent. 
After 1960 there was a surplus in the 
unified budget in only 1 year—namely, 
1969—-while all of the remaining years 
showed deficits. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 15 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). The Senator from Delaware is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, do I under- 
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stand that if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator is agreed to, there will be an exten- 
sion of the present increase to allow us 
to continue business after July 1? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. If this amendment is 
agreed to we have in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement before us another unani- 
mous consent with a provision that if any 
amendment is agreed to in this bill, which 
would require it to go to conference the 
Senate will immediately proceed to the 
consideration of another bill which will 
provide a 15-day extension. 

This proposal has been discussed with 
the leadership of the House. It is ac- 
ceptable. That second bill, for a 15-day 
extension, would not be subject to amend- 
ment. So we are assured that under no 
circumstances would this delay consider- 
ation of the debt ceiling extension. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would not require that 
social security payments be cut or un- 
employment insurance compensation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator is correct. It would not. 

Mr. AIKEN. Or medicare, or any pay- 
ment which is dependent upon trust 
funds? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. Those payments are mandatory 
under the law. We cannot restrict the 
number of people who will be unemployed 
and draw unemployment insurance or 
who will retire and draw social security 
benefits. That is fixed by statute and 
would not be affected. 

Mr. AIKEN. But suppose the Federal 
Government has used up all the trust 
funds in the meantime instead of per- 
mitting them to exceed the limit of $205.6 
billion in order to meet—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we can- 
not hear a word of what is going on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Presiding Officer can get 
order, I will proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator asked if this would 
affect trust funds, unemployment trust 
fund, social security, or railroad retire- 
ment. The answer was no, that it would 
not. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, we cannot gage to what ex- 
extent there will be increases in retire- 
ments under social security. We can- 
not gage to what extent there will be 
unemployment. Nor can we gage it for 
the railroad retirement or any of the 
trust funds. They would not be affected 
by the amendment at all. They are ex- 
cluded. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, my next 
question was if the government used up 
all the trust funds for some other pur- 
pose, how would it replace that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Government cannot under 
the law use the trust funds for payments 
to defray the cost of any segment of the 
Government. They are trust funds and 
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can only be invested in Government 
bonds. If the Government bonds go bad 
naturally the trust fund is bad, but that 
is the purpose of the amendment—to pro- 
tect the stability of the American dollar 
which preserves the trust funds. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I have is whether under the amend- 
ment which has been presented, the in- 
come from the operation of an inde- 
pendent agency—such as the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which sells electricity 
to consumers and collects money for that 
electricity, which is under the unified 
budget and accounted for as income to 
the Treasury—would be affected. That 
is, would the money collected from the 
power consumers be subject to it? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it would be affected since it 
is in the unified budget, and to the ex- 
tent it exceeded the amount of the uni- 
fied budget we would have to offset that 
in some other category. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
distinguished Senator whether he would 
agree with me that this money does not 
constitute tax revenue to the United 
States, but is money accruing because of 
the sale of the electricity. 

It hardly seems fair to have the Treas- 
ury keep the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Treasury would not keep the money in 
that instance. An excellent argument 
can be made for TVA and for practically 
any other segment of our society; but 
if we are going to have expenditure con- 
trols we will have to have them across 
the board, and that is the manner in 
which this is drawn. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to put the Senator on notice that at the 
conclusion of the debate on this amend- 
ment I will offer an amendment to this 
amendment to exclude TVA revenue 
from this measure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
all right. 

Mr. President, the result has been that 
year after year we have been called upon 
to raise the debt ceiling almost as a 
foregone conclusion to ratify prospec- 
tive budget deficits and rapidly mount- 
ing Government debt. Year after year 
we have seen administrations of both 
parties come up with budget projections 
of spending which are consistently ex- 
ceeded in actual practice. I want to be 
fair about this. This is not a problem 
which is unique to one party. It has hap- 
pened under Republican administrations 
as well as under Democratic adminis- 
trations. For example, in January of 1969 
the outgoing Democratic administration 
estimated expenditures for fiscal 1970 at 
$195.7 billion; on April 15, 1969, the in- 
coming Republican administration es- 
timated fiscal 1970 expenditures ait 
$192.9 billion; and now that fiscal 1970 
is almost over, the actual spending for 
this year is expected to amount to $198.2 
billion. 

For fiscal 1971, projected spending on 
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a unified budget basis has moved up $4.8 
billion just in the interval between Feb- 
ruary of this year when the administra- 
tion released its initial budget document 
and May 19 when revised estimates were 
released by the administration. Unless 
we do something now to prevent this it 
is more than likely that history will re- 
peat itself and actual spending in fiscal 
1971 will prove substantially greater than 
even the revised higher estimates pro- 
jected now. I think that we just have to 
take adequate steps to prevent this from 
happening. There are still strong infla- 
tionary pressures in the economy in large 
measure because of excessive Govern- 
ment spending. So far this year the econ- 
omy has been spinning its wheels and 
the gains in GNP are due to inflationary 
price rises rather than real gains in out- 
put. Excessive Government spending also 
resulted in reliance on tight money pol- 
icies to restrain inflationary pressures. 

In other words, excessive Government 
spending is one of the major reasons why 
we have had unprecedented rises in in- 
terest rates with such disastrous effects 
on homebuilding and small business. In 
addition, I want to remind you that as 
of the end of this month the income tax 
surcharge terminates and the personal 
exemption level rises from $600 to $650 
on an annual basis. This will contribute 
to a resurgence of inflationary pressures 
unless, in the period ahead, Federal Gov- 
ernment expenditures are carefully con- 
trolled. 

Iam, therefore, offering an amendment 
to this bill which is designed to check 
the rapid growth of Government spend- 
ing. This amendment provides a work- 
able and effective limitation on spending 
to work hand in hand with the debt ceil- 
ing in placing a rein on Government ex- 
penditures. Although the amendment 
was not adopted by the Finance Com- 
mittee it has strong support in the com- 
mittee; in fact, had there been a switch 
of only one vote in the Finance Com- 
mittee, the amendment would have car- 
ried and would be part of the bill now 
before you. 

Incidentally, I hope it is a propitious 
omen for this amendment that the ex- 
penditure limit in the Revenue Expendi- 
ture and Control Act of 1968, which 
proved so successful in helping to convert 
a budgetary deficit of over $25 billion 
in fiscal 1968 to a surplus of over $3 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1969 based on the unified 
budget, also missed being adopted by 
the Finance Committee by only one vote 
but was subsequently adopted on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Let me explain how the expenditure 
limit contained in my amendment would 
work. The amendment limits expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, to $205.6 billion. This is the 
projected expenditure figure released by 
the Budget Bureau on May 19, 1970, 
which I understand represents the ad- 
ministration’s latest estimate of spending 
in fiscal 1971. 

The limit would not apply to spending 
in excess of the amounts projected in 
the Budget Bureau’s document of May 
19, 1970, for three items. These are, first, 
interest on the public debt, second, ex- 
penditures' for veterans’ benefits and 
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services, and third, payments of trust 
funds. In other words, spending on these 
three items in excess of the amount of 
spending projected for them in the Budg- 
et Bureau’s May 19 document would not 
be counted for purposes of applying the 
$205.6 billion expenditure limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 15 minutes have expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
disturbed by just one thing and that is, 
What will be the result of the coming in 
of supplemental budget items to reflect 
expenditures which will have to be made 
to meet increased programs set up by 
this Congress? For instance, I was in- 
formed only yesterday by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that a new budget 
with around $290 million will reach us 
the next day or two to cover increased 
costs of the schoo] lunch program. How 
will that kind of situation—and there will 
be others like it—be affected by the adop- 
tion of the amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To the 
extent that that was included in their 
May 19 estimate, it would not be affected. 
If it were not included we would have to 
find a corresponding reduction in some 
other programs. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Could we, by providing 
in the legislation that this should not be 
counted in connection with this partic- 
ular limitation, meet that point, because 
I am sure there will be other necessitous 
matters, and that is only one. We passed 
a new school lunch bill which sets up 
heavier costs, and I am sure we will have 
other similar matters although I shall 
not attempt to enumerate them now. 

Can we provide in the appropriations 
bill itself that that particular item of 
increase will not apply to or have any 
effect produced upon it by this amend- 
ment, if this amendment is agreed to? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Congress 
can always amend any law it enacts. Cer- 
tainly it could amend this act if it is ap- 
proved and raise the ceiling by $200 or 
$300 million, but it would have to be done 
by legislative action. It would not be 
done automatically. It would take affirm- 
ative action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, to implement the expenditure ceil- 
ing the President would be required to 
reserve from expenditures and net lend- 
ing from appropriations and other obli- 
gational authority such amounts as are 
necessary to hold spending to the $205.6 
billion total. In this connection, the 
amendment contains provisions making 
it possible for the President to effectuate 
the expenditure limit in cases where 
there are requirements to apply specific 
formula in distributing funds. 

The amendment also provides for 
maintaining an effective ceiling in the 
event that a termination of hostilities in 
Vietnam results in reductions in Defense 
Department expenditures. Any savings in 
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Defense Department expenditures result- 
ing from such a termination of hostilities 
would not be available as expenditures 
in other areas. 

I would like to emphasize that while 
this is the first time, to my knowledge, 
that an expenditure limit would be com- 
bined with the debt ceiling, the concept 
of an expenditure limit is not new. In 
fact, the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968 made provision for an 
expenditure limit which was highly suc- 
cessful in keeping total overall expendi- 
tures under control. As I have already 
indicated, this limitation played an im- 
portant role in shifting the budget from 
a deficit of over $25 billion in fiscal 1968 
to a surplus of over $3 billion in fiscal 
1969. 

The Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act also contains an expenditure 
ceiling which appears to limit expendi- 
tures to a total of $200.8 billion. However, 
the limitation in this act is a floating 
limitation which automatically rises 
whenever legislation is passed exceeding 
the President’s budget recommendations. 
In addition there are numerous excep- 
tions from the limit which under the 
conference version of this act could add 
as much as $4.5 billion to spending. 
Consequently the Second Supplemental 
Appropriaticns Act, in my opinion, does 
not provide an effective limitation on 
spending. 

I want to emphasize that the $205.6 
billion limit on expenditures under my 
amendment represents a reasonable limi- 
tation. In fact, some might regard it as 
an unusually generous figure for Gov- 
ernment spending in the coming fiscal 
year, and certainly we all should be able 
to agree that it does not place the Gov- 
ernment in any financial straitjacket 
and is ample to provide for the Govern- 
ment’s proper needs. The $205.6 billion 
limit is ample to accommodate the en- 
tire amount of spending projected by the 
Budget Bureau in its May 19 document. 
It even makes provision for the $4.8 bil- 
lion of additional spending over and be- 
yond the original $200.8 billion spend- 
ing estimate projected. in the initial 
Budget document in February of this 
year. On a unified budget basis the $205.6 
billion expenditure limit is even large 
enough when taken together with esti- 
mated receipts to accommodate the $1.3 
billion deficit estimated by the Budget 
Bureau in its May 19 document, which in 
turn represents an abrupt shift from the 
$1.3 billion surplus estimated in the orig- 
inal February budget document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the bill. Can I not 
do that? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I will 
yield the Senator 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania authorized me to 
yield time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He is not here. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
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ident, there is another point that I think 
the Members of the Senate should fully 
understand. The expenditure limit pro- 
vided by my amendment would play an 
important role in helping to see to it that 
the new debt limit of $395 billion con- 
tained in the pending legislation will be 
adequate to last through the fiscal year 
and that we will not some time during 
the year be confronted by still another 
request to raise the debt ceiling above 
the $395 billion figure. 

This is not a mere theoretical possibil- 
ity; it isa very real danger. The proposed 
$395 billion debt ceiiing is based on the 
administration’s figures which assume 
that $3.8 billion of receipts will be col- 
lected as a result of proposed new leg- 
islation. This includes a new tax on lead 
in gasoline, extension of the present ex- 
cise tax rate on automobiles and tele- 
phones, and a speedup in the collection of 
estate and gift taxes. The Congress will, 
of course, consider these proposals. How- 
ever, it is exceedingly rare for any ad- 
ministration to have a 100 percent batting 
average on its tax proposals. 

A similar consideration applies to the 
estimates of receipts from existing taxes 
in fiscal 1971. As you know, Government 
receipts depend in large measure upon 
the underlying economic situation since 
the bases of the different taxes vary with 
this situation: There is room for honest 
differences of opinion as to what the Gov- 
ernment tax receipts will be in fiscal 1971, 
but it may be significant that the staff 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation estimates that tax receipts 
will be essentially lower than the Treas- 
ury figure—in fact about $3 billion lower 
in fiscal 1971. 

What all this means is that there 
is a strong possibility that receipts in 
fiscal 1971 will not come up to the levels 
projected in the latest revision of the 
budget. In fact, according to the adminis- 
tration’s figures if the proposed legisla- 
tion to raise revenue is not adopted the 
Federal funds deficit for fiscal 1971 rises 
from $10 billion to $13.8 billion, and if 
we add to this the staff estimates that 
revenue receipts will be $3 billion under 
the level projected by the administration 
the Federal funds deficit would rise to 
$16.8 billion. I am not saying that all 
of this will happen, but it seems to me 
that with these problems already on the 
receipt side of the budget the very least 
that we can do is to provide a fighting 
chance of meeting the debt limitation by 
providing that actual expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal 1971 will not exceed projected 
levels. This is one of the major reasons 
why the expenditure ceiling proposed by 
my amendment is so essential. 

Finally, I would like to say a few words 
about the considerable misunderstanding 
which seems to exist in certain quarters 
regarding the effect of the proposed ex- 
penditure limit. Some have argued that 
there is no need for an overall ceiling of 
this type since the Congress has the au- 
thority to keep spending under control 
by seeing to it that specific appropria- 
tions are reasonable. Others have main- 
tained that my amendment would in- 
volve the relinquishment of essential 
powers over expenditures by the Con- 
gress. 
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These arguments, it seems to me, fall 
very much wide of the mark. It should 
be apparent by now that our present 
procedure of operating without an ex- 
penditure ceiling just does not work and 
that we need an effective ceiling to keep 
spending under control. My amendment 
does not call for the Congress to give up 
any of its essential powers over expendi- 
tures. Moreover, the Congress will al- 
ways have the power, through appropri- 
ate legislation increasing the ceiling, to 
increase expenditures above any speci- 
fied ceiling which is enacted. However, 
what the ceiling is intended to accom- 
plish is to help us to focus on overall 
spending. In a sense it means that the 
Congress would put a target figure on 
overall spending just as the administra- 
tion does in developing its budget. 

In the final analysis, if the Congress 
keeps the spending within the overall 
ceiling the administration would not be 
called upon to take any action whatso- 
ever under my amendment. Under the 
expenditure limit the first line of defense 
against excessive spending would remain 
where it has always been—in the hands 
of the Congress. It is only if this first line 
of defense is breached that the adminis- 
tration would be required to take action. 
In other words, the ceiling leaves Con- 
gress with complete powers to determine 
spending within the limit that it has set 
itself. In this regard the Senate would 
be in a particularly good position to con- 
form spending to the ceiling since it has 
not yet taken action on appropriations 
for fiscal 1971. 

I hope that the Senate will see fit to 
adopt my amendment. Again I want to 
remind my distinguished colleagues that 
the real issue before us is not whether 
the debt limit is to be increased. What is 
at issue is whether the debt limitation is 
to be increased in a responsible way—in 
a way which improves our chances of 
checking the large budgetary deficits 
’ which are responsible for the continual 
annual requests to increase the debt 
limit. By providing an effective expendi- 
ture limit in the pending legislation the 
Senate can take a tremendous step to- 
ward this objective and adopt a major 
reform in the management of the Na- 
tion’s fiscal affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT), 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, it is 
very difficult for me to stand up and 
oppose my leader in the Finance Com- 
mittee and my very good friend, Senator 
Witiiams, who certainly has earned the 
title of “Conscience of the Senate.” But 
tonight, I am afraid, he is working to 
put the pressure on the wrong person. If 
he were really the conscience of the Sen- 
ate, he would be asking us to put a total 
limit on the appropriations that we pass 
in a given year, instead of asking the 
President to take the appropriations we 
send him, over which he has no control, 
and then attempt to control the amount 
of them that he spends. Someday, per- 
haps, we will have a bill which will re- 
quire the Appropriations Committee to 
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put a total limit on appropriations, but 
we do not have it now. 

As I see the Senator’s argument, there 
are four practical weaknesses in it. He 
recognizes that it is impossible to make 
the ceiling tight, and so he suggests four 
very important exceptions, but before 
he is through explaining the program, 
our friend from Florida says, “The 
school lunch program is so important. 
Can we not write into it that it must be an 
exception?” And this is one of the risks; 
knowing that such a ceiling exists, every 
important appropriation bill will carry a 
provision in it making an exception. 

Actually, only one appropriation bill 
has been signed into law, and only three 
have passed the Senate. So there are 
plenty of bills left in which to make 
exceptions. 

The second problem which we face is 
that we have already passed one bill, 
the education bill, with a total $800 mil- 
lion higher than the President’s recom- 
mendation. So if that bill represented 
the sum total of the problem, the Presi- 
dent would have to take $800 million 
from some other program. 

The third problem is a new one. To- 
morrow we are going to vote as to wheth- 
er or not we will override a veto, and in 
the bill we are going to consider tomor- 
row is a new gimmick which says the 
President must spend every dollar ap- 
propriated in that bill. So we cannot put 
a ceiling on him, and if we were to put 
a ceiling on him, then the Appropria- 
tions Committee could put that gimmick 
in every future appropriation bill—and 
most of them have yet to be passed— 
“You have got to spend every dollar.” 

Perhaps if we gave the President an 
item veto, he might be able to do some- 
thing about it. 

But before I leave the bill we are going 
to handle tomorrow, let me say that we 
increased the President's request by $350 
million in that bill. So here is a total of 
more than $1 billion that we have already 
passed—and we have passed only three 
bills—and now we are going to say to the 
President, “We are going to be generous. 
We are going to get the people of this 
country all worked up to think they are 
going to get this additional money. But, 
unfortunately, you cannot give it to 
them. You have got to use the power of 
your office to take it away from them.” 

He is my President, and I do not want 
to put him in that spot. I am afraid I 
voted to put President Johnson in that 
spot in 1968, and then it was interesting 
to me to see how quickly the exceptions 
came in the appropriation bills. 

I think that, much as we hope to see 
expenditures controlled, we have to re- 
member that we have the power of the 
purse, not the President, and I hope we 
will not impose this limitation on him. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. LONG. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. I am delighted to hear the 
remarks of the Senator from Utah, be- 
cause I am quite sure there will be some 
Senators who will vote for the amend- 
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ment who will vote to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto tomorrow. Previously, at al- 
most midnight one night recently, we 
voted to pass a bill that was $1.03 billion 
over the budget. 

I am delighted to hear the Senator 
from Utah's explanation, because I think 
it really puts it in true perspective. What 
we are really trying to do, as the Senator 
so well put it, is put the burden on the 
President when the burden really lies 
with us. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I will, if I have time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator some time. 

Mr. COTTON. Is it not a fact that if 
the mandatory provisions adopted, for 
instance, in the hospital bill were re- 
Jeased and made not mandatory so that 
it would take the President—— 

Mr. BENNETT. But we are going to 
pass that bill over his veto tomorrow, 
and it will still be mandatory. I am no 
prophet, but I think that is about what 
is going to happen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield myself 3 minutes. Then 
I promised to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

I will yield to him first, if he wishes. 

I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
time off the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, the 
time is from the bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intend 
to support the Williams amendment. It 
is based on a rather simple proposition, 
in my opinion; that is, that we can bal- 
ance tke budget if we want to. After all, 
this is the first time in the history of the 
United States that we have had a budget 
which is in excess of $200 billion. 

The amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Delaware is not really as 
comprehensive as the original Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968. At that time, I 
remember that it was put forth here with 
a great deal of effort and a combination 
of Democrats and Republicans. 

More important, we can balance the 
budget in a sensible, humane way with- 
out meat-ax cuts in programs that are 
vital to the American people. 

This is not the occasion to go into 
great detail about particular items in the 
Federal budget. But the point I am mak- 
ing can be clearly understood by refer- 
ing to only a few of the more obvious 
drains on the Treasury. 

Consider the Safeguard and anti-bal- 
listic-missile, a multibillion dollar exper- 
iment in nuclear gadgetry which the 
overwhelming majority of our scientists 
say cannot even be made to work. 

Or consider the supersonic transport— 
another billion-dollar item, and one 
whose only discernible virtue is to enable 
the jet set to get from New York to Paris 
@ little quicker. 

And let us not forget our super-gen- 
erous farm subsidies—super-generous to 
the giant landowner but only modestly 
helpful to the family farm. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars could be saved by 
placing a ceilng of $20,000 per year on 
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the amount that any one farmer could 
receive. 

The list goes on and on. I shall be 
happy to produce detailed figures for 
anyone who doubts the feasibility of a 
sensible, progressive balanced budget 

The great virtue of the pending 
amendment is that it will force our 
budgetmakers to face up to the respon- 
sibility of cutting the fat where it can 
be cut without harm to any legitimate 
national interest. 

I support the amendment and I hope 
it will be agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield myself 5 minutes from the 
bill to reply to the question raised earlier 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

This bill provides a firm ceiling so far 
as the expenditures are concerned. The 
reason it is important that we act at 
this time is this: At the time we offered 
this amendment in the Finance Com- 
mittee—and it was approved—not a 
single appropriation bill for this fiscal 
year had then been approved by Con- 
gress. It is true that the supplemental 
and the education bill have since been 
acted on; but this ceiling applies directly 
to Congress, and it is expected that Con- 
gress will make those reductions. As 
Congress increases expenditures in one 
area we should establish a priority; we 
are supposed to make an offsetting de- 
crease in another area. However, if Con- 
gress does not and appropriates more 
money than can be made under the man- 
datory ceiling, then section (b) of the 
amendment provides: 

Reservation from expenditures and net 
lending, and so forth. The President shall 
reserve from expenditures the net lending 
from appropriation or other obligational au- 


thority heretofore or hereafter made avail- 
able, such amounts as may be necessary to 
effectuate the provisions of subsection (a). 


In other words, we confer upon the 
President the authority to make the cuts 
in any area he wishes when Congress 
fails to act. Conceivably, if he wants to, 
he can make them in the same areas 
Congress had made mandatory. He can 
rescind that mandatory expenditure 
under this proposal if this amendment 
is enacted. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The Hill-Burton hos- 
pital authorization bill, which the Presi- 
dent vetoed, without going into all the 
details, to my understanding was vetoed 
because certain appropriations that 
would be made under the authority of 
that bill were made mandatory; the 
President had to spend the money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Correct. 

Mr. COTTON. That was the reason for 
the veto. If the Senator’s amendment is 
adopted, under (b) on the second page 
of that bill, does it have the effect of 
rescinding that mandatory provision, so 
that the President would not be held to 
account for the mandatory provisions 
theretofore put in the authorization bill 
for the Hill-Burton plan? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If he so 
elected to do, yes. Or he could spend that 
money, but then there would have to be 
offsetting increases in some other cate- 
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gory. If Congress did not make the off- 
setting increases the President could 
make them somewhere else, or if he 
thought best he could make them there. 

Mr. COTTON. What I want to make 
sure of is, if this amendment is adopted, 
does (b) on page 2 relieve the President 
from the mandatory provisions, if he de- 
sires to be relieved from the mandatory 
provisions, in the Hill-Burton authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It does. 
He could withhold those so-called man- 
datory expenditures under this amend- 
ment. 

This section was put in there specifi- 
cally for that purpose. It was worked out 
by the staff of our committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget, and 
that is the interpretation that they ac- 
cept on it. 

Mr. COTTON. He could hold it up. He 
would not be obliged to spend all of the 
funds under the mandatory provision? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. It would make possible the can- 
cellation of that mandatory expenditure. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
about that. As was stated earlier, you 
could get a good argument for many of 
these programs; but the question arises: 
Do we or do we not want to live within 
the ceiling and work toward a balanced 
budget? I think that is the important 
question we are going to decide here to- 
night. Personally, I think that in this in- 
flation period we have no other choice. 

This is the same amendment, tailored 
for the existing fiscal year, that the for- 
mer Senator from Florida (Mr. Smath- 
ers) and I insisted upon when President 
Johnson was in the White House, and I 
am insisting upon the same provisions 
today. In my remarks I said this ac- 
cumulation of deficits cannot be at- 
tributed necessarily to one political 
body. I think it is something we have all 
got to work together on, across the aisles, 
in order to achieve. I hope we can adopt 
this amendment, which is similar to what 
we did under the preceding administra- 
tion. I think it is just as much needed 
today as it was then. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, apropos 
of the colloquy between the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, it seems to me that if we 
take this action, after the action on the 
appropriations bill, we have, or by our 
subsequent action, made it clear that our 
intention is that the preceding action is 
modified, as provided by the Senator’s 
bill. 

The Senator from New Hampshire is 
a lawyer, and he well knows that sub- 
sequent legislative action will determine 
the overriding intent of Congress. But I 
would like to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: With respect to general appropria- 
tion bills, if Congress decides it wants to 
have mandatory spending, will that not 
require that the appropriations bill also 
include an increase in the ceiling that is 
before us? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes; that 
is a legislative matter which could be 
done, as I stated earlier. I fully recognize 
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Congress could adopt this proposal here 
tonight and tomorrow raise the ceiling 
by $5 billion if it wanted to, but it would 
take legislative action. There is nothing 
automatic about it. 

Mr. COTTON. One quick question. In 
the case of formulas and other manda- 
tory spending, which apparently the 
President was advised when he vetoed 
the HEW appropriations last year that, 
without any specific mandatory provi- 
sion being written into the appropria- 
tions bill, certain types of obligations are 
mandatory, where the formulas are with 
States, and so forth, does this section (b) 
release the President from those manda- 
tory requirements? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This sec- 
tion would release the President from 
any mandatory obligation authority 
heretofore or hereafter enacted if the 
carrying out of that action would cause 
him to exceed the budgetary ceiling. The 
answer is yes. 

Congress and the American taxpayers 
should be on notice. Failure to control 
expenditures will mean tax increases 
next year and the year after. 

Unless this amendment is adopted or 
some similar control over expenditures 
is enacted our deficit next year may well 
exceed $15 billion or $20 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

The Senator has pointed out that if 
we override the President’s veto on to- 
morrow, and pass the Senate amendment 
here tonight, then overriding the veto 
tomorrow will be an exercise in futility, 
because we, with this amendment, will 
already have killed what Congress would 
have done by passing that bill. In other 
words notwithstanding what was done 
in that bill, the President can, if we pass 
the Williams amendment, nevertheless 
rescind the action of Congress. 

The administration objects to this 
amendment, and I believe the adminis- 
tration’s objection is stated most suc- 
cintly, and I think best argued, by an ex- 
cerpt of one paragraph from a letter 
written by the Director of the Budget. 

He says: 

The expenditure limit now being proposed 
for 1971— 


This is an earlier version of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware— 
allows Members of Congress to be for spend- 
ing—on individual appropriations and other 
legislative matters—and for saving—on the 
aggregate celling—at the same time, shifting 
to the President the distasteful task of cut- 
ting programs below the level which both he 
and the Congress, in careful deliberation, 
deemed necessary. 


In other words, Mr. President, here we 
were voting on appropriations the other 
night. I must say that I voted for the low 
figure in most cases. But, regardless of 
how a Senator voted, the Senate voted to 
exceed what the administration re- 
quested, and then, if it votes for the Wil- 
liams amendment, proceeds to say, “Mr. 
President, if you spend what we voted 
for you to spend you are doing the wrong 
thing.” 

The Senator’s amendment also has 
something in it which might escape the 
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eye, but he is consistent in saying this— 
if hostilities terminate in Vietnam, these 
additional sums that Congress has voted 
for air pollution or for education or for 
health or for welfare cannot be spent. In 
other words, let us say you save $15 bil- 
lion by terminating hostilities in Viet- 
nam. If this is true under the amendment 
you must reduce this ceiling from $205.6 
billion to $190.6 billion. So that what you 
save in Vietnam spending cannot be 
spent for additions to domestic programs, 
even though the money is there, because 
anything that is saved by the end of hos- 
tilities cannot be shifted into increases in 
domestic programs. 

So, if one wants to vote for this, and 
if he has voted for the high appropriation 
amounts, he in effect is saying, “Mr. 
President, it is against the law to spend 
the money we authorized you to spend.” 

The Senator’s amendment even goes 
to the extent of providing that even 
though Congress says certain amounts 
shall or must be spent, the Congress 
does not mean that, despite what it said. 

Mr. President, Congress voted this 
kind of thing in 1968, and then it 
promptly went to work all the next year 
providing first one exception and then 
another exception to say that, notwith- 
standing the limitation, the adminis- 
tration should go ahead and spend the 
money provided by some particular ap- 
propriation bill. That bill has set the 
pattern for the kinds of things we now 
see—and which is referred to in the 
budget letter—such as in the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, 
where we find the proposition that, not- 
withstanding future amendments—such 
as the one proposed here, limiting ex- 
penditures—the administration should 
go ahead and spend the money in the 
authorization. 

Of course, that presents something of 
a question as to which act is control- 
ling. But here is an effort to provide in 
advance that should this type of amend- 
ment be provided, the administration 
should nevertheless go ahead and take 
care of the education expenses. I think 
this presents something of a legal snarl. 

The question is, Just how hypocritical 
does Congress want to be? I am not 
speaking for the Senator from Delaware. 
He voted to cut all appropriations, any- 
way. He is 100-percent consistent. He is 
against adding onto the funds for almost 
anything. But how consistent does that 
make us, to now vote “Nay” and say, 
“You will not spend that, even though we 
voted for it”? 

Another thing which should be pointed 
out is that, while the Senator does ex- 
empt three noncontrollable items, there 
are quite a few others he does not ex- 
empt in his amendment. For example, 
he does not exempt expenditures for 
farm price supports. Assume that we 
provided what the President has rec- 
ommended and what we think appro- 
priate for health or for pollution control 
or something else. If we find that farm 
price supports cost a little more than we 
anticipated, the President has to reduce 
something in the other areas where we 
followed his recommendations. 

If a disaster occurs, such as Hurricane 
Betsy or Hurricane Carla, and if the 
President tries to find money to provide 
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for the disaster, he has to reduce some- 
thing else. 

If this amendment is agreed to, it will 
mean that we will have to act on the 
debt limit at a later date. We would pass 
a 15-day extension of the present debt 
limit and try to work out this amendment 
later on. We would have to come back a 
second time to do what I think we should 
be doing tonight. It will mean that we will 
be acting on a spending limit before we 
know what the Appropriations Commit- 
tees are going to do, in trying to provide 
that if they exceed the budget, the money 
cannot be spent. Then we will have ob- 
jections made and points of order made, 
when the Appropriations Committee 
brings out a bill recommending what the 
committee thinks it ought to do. 

If we are going to have some general 
cutback on all spending that is voted by 
Congress, it seems much more appropri- 
ate to me that we would wait until we 
have the last appropriations bill before 
us, and then having seen what all the 
fappropriations are, try to cut back on all 
the amounts that are recommended. That 
(would be more orderly than if we were 


‘to tell the President in advance, before we 


even vote to add to an appropriation, 
“Do not spend it, Mr. President. This is 
not to be spent.” 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does it not amount 
to this: What we are doing is that we 
are relinquishing from Congress the 
right to set the priorities. We are assign- 
ing that responsibility to the President, 
and we are leaving it up to him to decide 
where the money shall go, and we say 
where the money shall not go. 

The argument has been made here 
that possibly it would be a good thing to 
take it out of ABM. The fact still remains 
that that happens to be the pet project 
of this administration; so, naturally, the 
President is not going to take it out 
of there. The next suggestion was to take 
it out of the SST. That happens to be a 
pet project of the administration; so he 
is not going to take it out of there, either. 

It would be wonderful if it could be 
taken out of the projects that do not 
have a priority. But with this amend- 
ment we are releasing ourselves from 
that responsibility and we are giving it to 
him. So it is going to end up that the 
President is going to have the right to 
set his own priorities. 

Mr. LONG. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

SENATOR RANDOLPH BELIEVES CONGRESS HAS RE- 

SPONSIBILITY ON PRIORITY OF PROGRAMS 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, over 
the years, our distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Delaware (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS) , has performed many services for 
the Senate and for this Nation. Through 
his diligent watchfulness, Senator WIL- 
LIAMS has without doubt influenced the 
course of our national life in many con- 
structive respects. 

It is therefore with regret that I oppose 
his proposal to establish a fixed ceiling on 
total spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is my belief that such a ceiling 
at this time would be unwise in the ex- 
treme as well as impracticable. 
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I feel that the control of Federal 
spending, as indicated by the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), that this 
amendment seeks to establish, could be 
achieved better by another method. 
Under the proposal of the Senator from 
Delaware, a combination of circum- 
stances would give the President and the 
administration an unwarranted latitude 
in determining the allocation of Govern- 
ment resources and the establishment of 
national priorities. 

The able Senator from Rhode Island 
has just made this point very well. In 
other words, the President—not Con- 
gress—would call the shots, and the 
Congress would not be discharging its 
responsibility in establishing priorities 
in Government programs. 

Further, Mr. President, the nature of 
our system of Government is such that 
a ceiling cannot be placed on overall 
spending and appropriations for the var- 
ious Government functions to be made to 
fit within it. 

The most recent example is the con- 
gressional effort to override the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the extension of the Hill- 
Burton Act. It was said by many Mem- 
bers tonight during the debate that this 
override effort—and I believe it will be 
successful—resists the President by re- 
quiring that all of the funds appropriated 
for hospital construction and moderni- 
zation be spent. If such requirements 
were in effect in several programs and 
we had a ceiling as proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, the President would 
be forced to make his cutbacks in other 
areas, which would not be subject to 
review by Congress. These could be ex- 
tensive and reach far below what the 
President or Congress believe adequate 
to meet the needs of our people. Further- 
more, any overall ceiling must take into 
account the continuing inflation which 
grips our Nation and the uncertainty of 
the economy that is causing such great 
concern. It is unfortunate, but under the 
present circumstances it is extremely 
difficult to predict with any such accu- 
racy the spending requirements or in- 
come of the Government for even a 
year is advance. 

Instead of establishing an artificial, 
arbitrary ceiling on Government spend- 
ing, Congress and the President should 
be working together to determine the 
needs of the Nation—domestic needs as 
well as other needs. We should be coop- 
erating to secure methods of providing 
the revenue to meet these requirements. 

In our Committee on Public Works, we 
are deeply involved in the development of 
programs to meet critical domestic prob- 
lems in transportation, air and water 
pollution, solid waste disposal, flocd con- 
trol and water resources, and worthwhile 
public works construction. 

I am aware that there are other na- 
tional priorities and goals into which we 
must fit our programs. But this must be a 
cooperative effort within the Congress 
and between the Congress and the ad- 
ministration. It will not be achieved by an 
arbitrary and artificial spending ceiling. 

This dces not mean that Government 
spending cannot be kept within reason- 
able bounds. A different approach must 
be taken, however. Congress has a re- 
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sponsibility to examine each program and 
each spending proposal carefully to 
determine if it is justifiable on the basis 
of national priority and available re- 
sources. 

The resources of this Nation are great. 
With them we can provide a better life 
for all citizens and a stronger economy 
with which to sustain that life. Our re- 
sources, however, are not limitless. They 
must, therefore, be treated with care and 
allocated where they will provide the most 
benefits. We cannot do this by proposing 
an unrealistic overall limitation in Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia is slightly in 
error on one point, which makes even 
stronger the reasons why the Senate 
should vote against the amendment. The 
amendment provides that even though 
Congress on this particular item said 
that the President must and shall spend 
the money, it says he shall not do it 
anyway. 

Mr. RANOLPH. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. And even if we thought 
enough of cancer research, as is the case 
because my mother died of cancer last 
month, I think even though we say that 
the President can do something about it, 
nevertheless, he shall not. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Or pollution control. 

Mr. PASTORE. Or impacted areas. 

Mr. LONG. Or impacted areas. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I express 
my understanding for and appreciation 
of the reasons the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware offered the amend- 
ment. I also express my intention to vote 
against it because it is fraught with un- 
intended and unexpected consequences. 
One particular interest to me is due not 
only to the situation limiting expendi- 
tures in appropriation bills but also the 
effect of imposing new taxation on many 
of the citizens of Tennessee, I refer 
specifically to the power revenues of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. I queried 
the Senator from Delaware as to wheth- 
er the revenues collected from the TVA 
customers for the sale of electricity 
would be limited as to the expenditure, 
and his answer was that it would be, un- 
der the amendment. It is one thing to 
limit expenditures of revenues collected 
by taxation and a different thing to limit 
expenditures of revenues collected by the 
sale of electricity to Tennesseans. If the 
pending amendment is adopted—I hope 
it will not be—I have an amendment 
which will seek to remedy that situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the bill does not confer up- 
on the President any authority estab- 
lishing priorities unless—and I em- 
phasize the word ‘“unless’”—Congress 
fails to discharge its own responsibility. 
Every appropriation bill except the edu- 
cation bill is yet to be enacted. We in 
Congress can establish priorities. Of 
course if Congress wants to increase 
every one of the appropriation bills so 
that they cannot possibly be carried out 
within the ceiling then that would au- 
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tomatically delegate to the President our 
responsibility, but Congress can, if it has 
the guts, cut appropriations here and in 
every appropriation bill ahead of us. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President,’ we have 
heard much in recent years about infla- 
tion. We are aware of proposals to in- 
crease social security benefits in order 
to reflect the rising cost of living. It has 
been noted earlier in the Chamber that 
the interest on the national debt is ap- 
proaching the amount of something like 
$20 billion and will, indeed, be at that 
figure within a year’s time. 

Iam unaware of any significant effort 
on the part of any Member of this body, 
aside from the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. WILLIAMS) and our 
recent colleague from the State of 
Florida, to bring about a meaningful 
manner in which we can curtail expendi- 
tures, or see that the revenue take and 
the amount of Federal funds made avail- 
able to meet the costs can be somewhat 
in balance. 

My question is: Is there any way that 
the distinguished chairman, for whom 
I have the highest regard, can suggest 
a means that would be more equitable 
than that suggested by the Senator from 
Delaware? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, there are 
two ways we could meet this problem. I 
would suggest one would be by paring 
down the appropriations. Second, after 
we have all the appropriation bills passed, 
if some Senator wants to move to rescind 
some of the appropriations, he can do 
that. We have done it on other occasions. 

In addition to these ways of dealing 
with the problem, I personally would like 
to see someone breathe some life back 
into the Committee on Nonessential 
Government Expenditures. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK). All time on the amendment has 
now expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAMS). 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr, KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Maine, (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON), the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Younae) are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Pearson), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THuRMoND), and the Senator 
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from Texas (Mr. Tower) are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MunpT) would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THurmonp) is paired with 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 59, as follows: 

[No. 188 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 


Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Miller 
Murphy 
NAYS—59 
Goodell 
Gore 
Gravel 
Harris 
Hart 
Holland 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
NOT VOTING—16 
Cannon Mundt Thurmond 
Dodd Muskie Tower 
Fulbright Nelson Tydings 
Goldwater Pearson Young, Ohio 
Kennedy Russell 
McCarthy Stennis 


So the amendment of Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Delaware was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H.R. 17802) was ordered toa 
third reading and was read the third 
time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

The Senator from Delaware has 5 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I had promised to yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would like to have only 2 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
goes the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No one 
has responded. Anyone can have the time 
that is available. The Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lone) has 5 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) has 5 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 


Allen 
Allott 
Bellmon 
Boggs 
Byrd, Va. 
Cotton 
Curtis 
Dominick 
Ervin 


Packwood 


Smith, Il. 
Talmadge 
Williams, Del. 


Aiken 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Bennett 
Bible 
Brooke 
Burdick 
Byrd, W. Va. 
Case 
Church 
Cook 
Cooper 
Cranston 
Dole 
Eagleton 
Eastland 
Ellender 
Fannin 
Fong 


Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
probably will not use the 2 minutes. I 
have been a Member of the House and 
the Senate for 10 years. Every single 
year I have been here we have what has 
been called the limit. As we reach the 
finish line, the debt ceiling is extended. 
It is like the 100-yard race, but we have 
a movable finish line. 

There is no point in putting on a debt 
limit if we raise the debt limit every 
time we come up to it. 

We go on and on and on with this 
charade of trying to tell the American 
people that we have some kind of hold 
on what expenditures Congress will make 
of their tax money. But every year we 
come right up to the button and we 
raise the limit. 

After all, we do not have to worry 
about it. 

All I can say is that this kind of 
charade is practicing a deceit on the 
American public. As far as I am con- 
cerned, if we continue with it, we ought 
to eliminate the debt ceiling and say 
that Congress can do whatever it wants 
with the money. That is what it does 
anyway. 

I am thoroughly opposed to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). The Senator from Virginia is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I favor the debt ceiling; I feel that it 
serves a useful purpose. It should be a 
tight ceiling. 

I feel that an $18 billion increase in the 
debt ceiling is not justified. I would be 
willing to vote for a lesser increase, but 
not for a $18 billion increase. I do not 
feel that it is justified. 

I shall vote against the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
picK). Who yields time? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick). The Senator from California is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
would like to respond briefly to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado. I 
agree that this is a charade. 

I think that we should understand why 
this is imposed upon us and why every 
year we are asked to raise the debt limit 
by President Nixon, who, despite his de- 
sire to handle our Government in a busi- 
nesslike way, nevertheless comes to us 
and asks for an increase, and why we, 
who would like to handle the affairs of 
Government in a businesslike manner, 
are compelled to go along despite our 
desires to do otherwise. 

The cause is war. The first cause and 
the immediate cause is the Vietnam war. 
In the past 5 years, the debt has gone 
up and increased an average of $10 bil- 
lion a year. 

For 20 years before the Vietnam war 
began to escalate in 1965, it went up an 
average of $5 billion a year. The Vietnam 
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war is the cause of the necessity of lift- 
ing this debt ceiling now. The arms race 
is the cause of having to do it everlast- 
ingly, almost ever since World War II. 

If anyone questions the effect of war 
upon our economy and the inflation, I 
suggest he look at the May issue of For- 
tune magazine, page 154, where there is 
a chart showing inflation in our country 
since our country was begun. It zooms 
in the War of 1812 and then goes down; 
it zooms with the Civil War; it skyrockets 
with World War II and the Korean war. 

There are those who attribute the 
massive budget and the towering deficits 
to aid to veterans, aid to farmers, health 
programs and housing programs. But all 
of us know that when you look at the 
budget you find over 70 cents of every 
tax dollar goes to pay for the cost of wars, 
past, present, future, and potential wars, 
and the debt on those wars and recon- 
struction. We are faced with a hopeless 
situation tonight because we have to vote 
for the bill. Let us find a way to end the 
war and the arms race. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we who 
serve on the Committee on Finance do 
handle certain programs with respect to 
which special taxes are provided. For 
instance, we handle the social security 
program, the unemployment insurance 
program, and the highway trust fund. We 
handle certain other matters—such as 
veterans’ benefits and welfare—with re- 
gard to which we must both raise the 
money and authorize the expenditure. 

In those self-financed programs like 
social security we have provided more 
revenue than it takes to pay the benefits. 
But the Committee on Finance does not 
have the responsibility of appropriations. 
We have the responsibility to recommend 
taxes to Congress to pay for things that 
Congress thinks necessary. The fact we 
have that responsibility is one reason 
members of that committee are reluctant 
to vote for higher appropriations. But 
when tax revenues are not enough to pay 
our bills, we have an option available to 
us to borrow money. If we borrow money 
someone has to authorize an increase in 
the debt ceiling. That is what is pro- 
posed here today. The Senator from 
Colorado is correct that Congress can do 
whatever it wants. 

Our national debt was 120 percent of 
our gross national product at the end of 
World War II and today it is about 40 
percent of our gross national product. In 
that respect, in relative terms we are 
about three times as well off debtwise 
as we were at the end of the war. It is 
not a minus. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from California was sincere 
in what he had to say but I am sorry he 
made the argument he did. It is a 
specious argument and I think everyone 
here knows it. 

The reason we have the problem is be- 
cause we do not match with tax revenue 
the outgo we have been voting. The clas- 
sic proof is what happened last Decem- 
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ber on the Tax Reform Act of 1969. I do 
not know how the Senator from Califor- 
nia voted on that measure, but Senators 
know how they voted. 

I feel that is why we are in trouble 
with the debt ceiling, at least in the 
amount we are troubled about it tonight. 
It goes up, make no mistake about it, be- 
cause we, a majority of this body, refuse 
to see that we have enough revenue to 
match outgo. 

I suggest to my friend from California 
that his argument is specious, although 
I know it is well meant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in further 
reply to the Senator from California, 
through the years 1961 to 1965 military 
expenditures increased $2.5 billion; do- 
mestic civilian spending increased $18 
billion. From 1965 through 1970 military 
expenditures, including Vietnam, in- 
creased $30 billion; and domestic civilian 
benefit programs increased $50 billion. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in recent 
years I have voted against measures to 
lift the debt ceiling as a symbolic protest 
against the squandor of our monetary 
resources in a senseless war in Southeast 
Asia. Consistent with that practice, I 
shall cast my vote against this bill on 
final passage. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read a third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
McCartTHy), the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. MUSKIE), the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) , the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typtncs), and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Young) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, CANNON) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER), the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
PEARSON) , the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. THuRMOND), and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), are detained 
on Official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunptT) would vote 
“yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
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South Carolina (Mr. THuRMOND) would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower) is paired with the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Arizona would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 19, as follows: 

[No. 189 Leg.] 


Murphy 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 


Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 


Smith, Maine 


Young, N. Dak. 


NAYS—19 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Holland 
Hollings 


NOT VOTING—17 


McCarthy Stennis 
Mundt Thurmond 
Muskie Tower 
Nelson Tydings 
Young, Ohio 


Jordan, N.C. 
Mansfield 
Proxmire 
Talmadge 
Wiliams, Del. 


Cannon 
Dodd 
Eastland 
Fulbright 
Goldwater Pearson 
Kennedy Russell 

So the bill (S. 17802) was passed. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
quite late and I will detain the Senate 
only long enough to extend to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
Long), the gratitude of this entire body. 
He handled the debt limit extension with 
the greatest skill and ability. Once again 
he has established his most effective 
legislative capacities. 

In the consideration of this matter, I 
would like to thank as well the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). His splendid coopera- 
tion, as always, was indispensable to 
the efficient and expeditious consider- 
ation of this measure. 

May I just say that I appreciate very 
much the cooperation of all Members for 
their indulgence. The advancement of 
the program has benefited immeasurably 
as a result. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. GORE: 

S. 4035. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 to establish a program to guaran- 
tee employment to all individuals who are 
able, willing, and seeking to work; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 4036. A bill for the relief of G. Reno 
Cammardo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CRIME PREVENTION AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT ACT OF 1970 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, 2 days 
ago, I introduced a bill, S. 4021, entitled 
the “Crime Prevention and Law En- 
forcement Act of 1970,” designed to ex- 
pand greatly Federal aid to local crime 
fighting efforts. I urged that this bill be 
enacted along with other important pro- 
posed legislation which I am cosponsor- 
ing and which will add needed tools in 
the effort to control crime. 

In light of the interest which several 
colleagues have expressed in the bill, 
S. 4021, I ask unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4021 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Crime Prevention 
ind Law Enforcement Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE OM- 
NIBUS CRIME CONTROL AND SAFE 
STREETS ACT OF 1968 


PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 101. (a) The third sentence of section 
203(a) of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 is amended to read 
as follows: “The State planning agency and 
any regional planning units within the State 
shall, within their respective jurisdictions, 
be representative of the law-enforcement 
agencies, units of general local government, 
and public agencies maintaining programs 
to reduce and control crime.” 

(b) Section 204 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “section 206 or” immediately 
preceding section 305 and by inserting after 
the word “including” the following: “the 
establishment and operation of Criminal 
Justice Coordinating Councils pursuant to 
section 303 (13)”. 

(c) (1) Section 205 of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “Funds” in the first sen- 
tence of such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not more than 70 per centum of 
the funds”. 

(2) Section 205 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “At least 30 per- 
centum of the funds appropriated under 
this part shall be allocated by the Adminis- 
tration among the units of general local 
government pursuant to Section 206(a)”. 

(d) Part B of title I of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 206. (a) From funds allocated pur- 
suant to the last sentence of section 205 
of this Act the Administration shall make 
grants for planning to any unit of general 
local government eligible to receive assist- 
ance under section 306(b) of this Act. Fed- 
eral funds granted under this section may 
be used for the establishment and operation 
of the Office of Criminal Justice as required 
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by section 303(13) and for such other plan- 
ning and coordinating purposes as may be 
approved by the Administration. 


USES OF LAW ENFORCEMENT GRANTS 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 301(b)(1) of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 is amended by adding at the end 
in lieu thereof the following new sentence: 
“In high crime areas, emphasis shall be given 
to improved techniques for building and area 
surveillance, expanded police patrol and im- 
proved police response time, emergency crime 
reporting facilities available to the public, 
and improved lighting.” 

(b) Section 301(b) (2) 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The recruiting, training and expan- 
sion of law enforcement, correctional and 
court administrative personnel, and when- 
ever appropriate to carry out programs de- 
signed to upgrade personnel requirements, 
supplementing the compensation of such 
personnel. 

(c) Section 301(b) (4) 
amended to read as follows: 

“(4) Renting, leasing, and constructing 
buildings or other physical facilities which 
would fulfill or implement the purpose of 
this part, including local correctional facil- 
ities, centers for the treatment of narcotic 
addicts, and temporary courtroom facilities 
in areas of high crime incidence.” 

(d) Section 301(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(8) The development and operation of 
community based delinquency prevention 
and correctional programs, emphasizing 
halfway houses and other community based 
rehabilitation centers for initial pre-convic- 
tion or post-conviction referral of offenders; 
expanded probationary programs, including 
paraprofessional and volunteer participa- 
tion; and community service centers for the 
guidance and supervision of potential youth- 
ful offenders. 

“(9) The establishment, expansion and im- 
provement of drug law enforcement pro- 
grams, emphasizing control of illegal drug 
traffic. 

“(10) The establishment of an Office of 
Criminal Justice for any unit of general lo- 
cal government within the State to assure 
improved coordination of all law enforcement 
activities, such as those of the police, the 
criminal courts, and the correctional sys- 
tem.” 


of such Act is 


of such Act is 


FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 103. Section 301 (c) of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) The amount of any Federal grant 
made under this part shall not exceed 90 
per centum of the program or project speci- 
fied in the application for such grant: Pro- 
vided, That no part of any grant for the 
purpose of construction of buildings or other 
physical facilities shall be used for land 
acquisition. 


REMOVAL OF COMPENSATION LIMITATION 


Sec. 104. Section 301 (d) of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
is repealed. 

HIGH CRIME AREAS 


Sec. 105. Section 303 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: “No State 
plan shall be approved unless the Admin- 
istration finds that the plan provides for the 
allocation of an adequate share of assist- 
ance to deal with law enforcement problems 
in areas of high crime incidence.” 


ADDITIONAL STATE PLAN REQUIREMENT 


Sec. 106. Section 303 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
further amended by (1) striking out the 
word “and” at the end of paragraph 11 there- 
of, (2) striking out the period at the end 
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of paragraph 12 of such section and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a semi-colon and the 
word “and”, and (8) inserting after para- 
graph 12 thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(13) provide that units of general local 
government receiving funds under this part 
establish an Office of Criminal Justice or 
other appropriate office to be responsible for 
developing and coordinating concerted efforts 
among police, prosecution, courts and cor- 
rectional agencies and other relevant law en- 
forcement agencies.” 


ALLOCATION UPON FAILURE OF 
APPROVAL 

Sec. 107. Section 305 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 305. Where a State has failed to have 
a comprehensive State plan approved under 
this title within the period specified by the 
Administration for such purpose, the funds 
allocated for such State under section 306(a) 
of this title shall be available for realloca- 
tion by the Administration under section 
306(b).” 


STATE PLAN 


ALLOCATION 


Sec. 108. Section 306 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 306. (a) Forty per centum of the 
funds appropriated to make grants under 
this part for any fiscal year shall be allo- 
cated by the Administration among the 
States according to their respective popula- 
tions to the State planning agencies of such 
States. 

“(b) The remaining 60 per centum of 
funds available for grants under this part, 
plus such additional amounts as may be 
made available by virtue of the application 
of the provisions of section 509 to the grant 
to any State, shall be used as the Adminis- 
tration may determine for grants for the 
purposes of this title to State agencies, units 
of general local government, public and pri- 
vate agencies, or combinations of the fore- 
going, according to such criteria and on such 
terms and conditions as the Administration 
shall prescribe consistent with the provisions 
of this title. At least 75 per centum of the 
funds allocated under this subsection, at the 
discretion of the Administration, shall be 
granted to: 

“(1) cities having a population of 200,- 
000 or more 

“(2) cities having a population of 75,000 or 
more but less than 200,000 and which the Ad- 
ministration determines have disproportion- 
ately high per capita incidence of crime; 

“(3) the largest city in a state if that 
city does not qualify under clauses (1) or (2) 
of this subsection; and 

“(4) any country, or equivalent unit of 
general local government, having major 
prosecution and criminal court responsibil- 
ities for a city eligible under this subsec- 
tion, provided the grant is for the purpose of 
fulfilling such responsibilities. 

“(c) Ifthe Administration determines that 
the applicant for a grant under this section 
is unable to provide sufficient funds for its 
contribution to the cost of a program or 
project, as required by Section 301 (c), the 
Administration may waive that requirement 
and grant funds up to 100 per centum of that 
project or program, except that no part of 
any grant for the construction of buildings 
or other physical facilities shall be used for 
land acquisition. 


RESEARCH TRAINING AND GRANTS AND REGIONAL 
CENTERS 

Sec. 109, Section 406 of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended 

(1) by striking out in the first sentence of 
subsection (b) “im areas directly related to 
law enforcement or preparing for employ- 
ment in law enforcement” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “in areas related to law enforce- 
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ment or suitable for persons employed in law 
enforcement"; 

(2) by striking out “tuition and fees” in 
the first sentence of subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “tuition, books, and 
fees”; and 

(3) by imserting at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(d) Full-time teachers or persons pre- 
paring for careers as full-time teachers of 
courses related to law enforcement or suitable 
for persons employed in law enforcement, in 
institutions of higher education which are 
eligible to receive funds under this section, 
shall be eligible to receive assistance under 
subsections (>) and (c) of this section 
pursuant to regulations established by the 
Administration. 

“(e) The Administration is authorized to 
make grants to or enter into contracts with 
institutions of higher education, or com- 
binations of such institutions, to assist them 
in planning, developing, strengthening, im- 
proving, or carrying out programs or proj- 
ects for the development or demonstration 
of improved methods of law enforcement ed- 
ucation, including— 

“(1) planning for the development or ex- 
pansion of undergraduate or graduate pro- 
grams in law enforcement; 

“(2) education and training of faculty 
members; 

“(3) strengthening the law enforcement 
aspects of courses leading to an undergrad- 
uate, graduate, or professional degree; and 

“(4) research into, and development of, 
methods of educating students or faculty, 
including the preparation of teaching ma- 
terials and the planning of curriculums, The 
amount of a grant or contract may be up 
to 75 per centum of the total cost of pro- 
grams and projects for which a grant or 
contract is made.” 

(b) Part D is further amended by insert- 
ing after section 406 the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec. 407. The Administration is au- 
thorized to develop and support regional and 
national training programs, workshops, and 
seminars to instruct State and local law 
enforcement personnel in improved methods 
of crime prevention and reduction and of en- 
forcement of the criminal law. Such training 
activities shall be designed to supplement 
and improve, rather than supplant, the 
training activities of the State and units 
of general local government, and shall not 
duplicate the activities of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation under section 404 of 
this title. 

“Sec. 408. In order to promote comprehen- 
sive regional centers of training, research 
and education in law enforcement and crim- 
inal justice, programs for improved law en- 
forcement education under section 406 and 
‘training programs under section 407 shall 
be established or operated, wherever feasible 
and appropriate to contribute to carrying out 
the purposes of this part, at existing aca- 
demic centers of police science and law en- 
forcement.” 


GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND FACILITIES 


Sec, 110. (a) Title I of the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 is 
amended by inserting immediately after part 
D the following new part: 


PART E—GRANTS FOR CORRECTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND FACILITIES 


“Sec. 451. It is the purpose of this part to 
encourage States and units of general local 
government to develop and implement pro- 
grams and projects for the construction, 
acquisition, and renovation of correctional 
institutions and facilities, and for the im- 
provement of correctional programs and prac- 
tices and personnel. 

“Sec. 452. A State desiring to receive a grant 
under this part for any fiscal year shall, con- 
sistent with the basic criteria which the Ad- 
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ministration establishes under section 454 of 
this title, incorporate its application for such 
grant in the comprehensive State plan sub- 
mitted to the Administration for that fis- 
cal year in accordance with section 302 of 
this title. 

“Sec, 453. The Administration is author- 
ized to make a grant under this part to a 
State planning agency if the application in- 
corporated in the comprehensive State 
plan 

“(1) sets forth a comprehensive statewide 
program for the construction, acquisition, or 
renovation of correctional institutions and 
facilities in the State and the improvement 
of correctional programs and practices 
throughout the State; 

“(2) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the control of the funds and title to property 
derived therefrom shall be in a public agency 
for the uses and purposes provided in this 
part and that a public agency will admin- 
ister those funds and that property; 

“(3) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the availability of funds under this part 
shall not reduce the amount of funds under 
part C of this title which a State would, in 
the absence of funds under this part, allo- 
cate for purposes of this part; 

“(4) provides for advanced techniques in 
the design of institutions and facilities; 

“(5) provides satisfactory emphasis on the 
development and operation of community- 
based correctional facilities and programs, 
including diagnostic services, halfway houses, 
probation and other supervisory release pro- 
grams for pre-adjudication and post-adju- 
dication referral of delinquents, youthful 
offenders and first offenders, and commu- 
nity-oriented programs for the supervision of 
parolees; 

“(6) provides, where feasible and desira- 
ble, for the sharing of correctional institu- 
tions and facilities on a regional basis; 

“(7) provides satisfactory assurances that 
the personnel standards and programs of the 
institutions and facilities will reflect ad- 
vanced practices; 

“(8} provides satisfactory assurances that 
the State is engaging in projects and pro- 
grams to improve the recruiting, organiza- 
tion, training, and education of personnel 
employed in correctional activities, including 
those of probation, parole, and rehabilita- 
tion; and 

“(9) complies with the same requirements 
established for comprehensive State plans 
under paragraphs (1), (3), (4), (5), (7), (8), 
(9), (10), (11), and (12) of section 303 of 
this title. 

“Sec. 454. The Administration shall, after 
consultation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, by regulation prescribe basic criteria 
for applicants and grantees under this part. 

“Sec. 455. (a) The funds appropriated each 
fiscal year to make grants under this part 
shall be allocated by the Administration as 
follows: 

“(1) 50 per centum of the funds shall be 
available for grants to State planning agen- 
cies. 

“(2) The remaining 50 per centum of the 
funds may be made available, as the Admin- 
istration may determine, to State planning 
agencies, units of general local government, 
or combinations of such units, according to 
the criteria and on the terms and conditions 
the Administration determines consistent 
with this part. Any grant made from funds 
available under this part may be up to 75 
per centum of the cost of the program or 
project for which such grant is made. No 
funds awarded under this part may be used 
for land acquisition. 

“(b) If the Administration determines, on 
the basis of information available to it dur- 
ing any fiscal year, that a portion of the 
funds granted to an applicant for that fiscal 
year will not be required by the applicant 
or will become available by virtue of the 
application of the provisions of section 509 
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of this title, that portion shall be available 
for reallocations under paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section.” 

(b) Section 601 of such Act is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(1) The term ‘correctional institution or 
facility’ means any place for the confinement 
or rehabilitation of juvenile offenders or in- 
dividuals charged with or convicted of crim- 
inal offenses.” 

(c) Part E and part F of title I of such 
Act are redesignated as part F and part G, 
respectively. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 111. (a) Section 515 of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Funds ap- 
propriated for the purpose of this section 
may be expended by a grant or contract 
as the Administration may determine to be 
appropriate.” 

(b) Section 516 (a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out the period and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: ", and may be 
used to pay the transportation and subsis- 
tence expenses of persons attending confer- 
ences or other assemblages notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Joint Resolution en- 
titled ‘Joint Resolution to prohibit expendi- 
ture of any moneys for housing, feeding, or 
transporting conventions or meetings’, ap- 
proved February 2, 1935 (31 U.S.C, 551).” 

(c) Section 517 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 517. (a) The Administration may 
procure the services of experts and consul- 
tants in accordance with section 3109 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

“(b) The Administration is authorized to 
appoint, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to ap- 
pointment in the competitive service, such 
technical or other advisory committees as 
it deems necessary to advise the Adminis- 
tration with respect to the administraticn 
of this title. Members of such committees 
not otherwise in the employ of the United 
States, while engaged in advising the Ad- 
ministration or attending meetings of the 
committees, shall be compensated at rates 
to be fixed by the Administration but not 
to exceed the daily equivalent of the rate 
authorized for GS-18 by section 5332 of 
such title 5 and while away from home or 
regular place of business they may be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by section 
5703 of such title 5 for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently.” 

“(c) Section 519 of such Act is amended 
by striking out: “On or before August 31, 
1968, and each year thereafter” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “On or 
before December 31 of each year”. 

“(d) Section 520 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“There is authorized to be appropriated 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $2,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, $2,500,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
and thereafter such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
Funds appropriated for any fiscal year may 
remain available for obligation until ex- 
pended. Not less than 25 per centum of the 
amounts appropriated shall be devoted to the 
purposes of corrections, including probation 
and parole. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO STRENGTH- 
EN DRUG ABUSE AND PREVENTION 
PROGRAMS 

INCREASED AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec. 201. Section 1004 of the Federal Drug 

Abuse and Drug Dependence Prevention, 
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Treatment, and Rehabilitation Act of 1970 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1004. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this Act $150,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971; $200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 3, 1972; and $250,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 3, 1973; and 
for succeeding fiscal years such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. Any appropriated funds will re- 
main available until expended. Not less than 
75 per centum of the sums appropriated for 
each fiscal year, pursuant to this section, 
shall be available only for the purposes of 
title VII of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


8. 3723 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3723, to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles and articles of 
leather footwear, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHeEs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3976 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the names 
of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CAN- 
non), the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook), the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Curtis), the Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Fannin), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone) , the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) , the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Pearson), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr, THUR- 
MOND), the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Younc), and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, PROXMIRE) be added as cospon- 
sors of S. 3976, to make it unlawful to 
interfere in any way with any person’s 
exercise of his constitutional rights of 
religion, speech, press, assembly, or peti- 
tion, and to make available injunctive 
and other relief in Federal district 
courts in the event of such unlawful 
interference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. RIBI- 
corr). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 210 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youne) be added as co- 
sponsors of Senate Joint Resolution 210, 
to provide a 1-year moratorium on the 
termination of modification of designa- 
tions of areas as redevelopment areas for 
the purposes of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucuHEsS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


PRINTING OF REPORT ON STEELE 
BAYOU, YAZOO RIVER (LOWER 
TRIBUTARIES), MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a favorable report 
dated May 11, 1970, from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on Steele Bayou, Yazoo 
River—lower tributaries—Mississippi, in 
partial response to a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed as a Senate document with 
illustrations, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO, 748 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to the committee amend- 
ment to S. 3842, my amendment being in 
the nature of a substitute for the postal 
reorganization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amendment 
I offer is designed to accomplish two 
objectives: First, to give our postal 
workers under the postal field service 
schedule and the rural carrier schedule 
an immediate 8-percent pay increase; 
and second, finance this pay increase by 
a 1-cent increase in first class and air 
mail rates with a proportionate increase 
generally of 1624 percent in second and 
third class rates. 

Mr. President, we will soon have þe- 
fore us a bill which is described as a 
so-called postal reform measure. How- 
ever, the sad truth is that this bill is 
a hastily prepared and ill-advised meas- 
ure which dismantles one of our oldest 
public service institutions in the United 
States, the U.S. Post Office, at the ex- 
pense of the great majority of the Ameri- 
can people. 

This bill has not been given the con- 
sideration that a measure of its sweeping 
proportion should obtain. Very few mem- 
bers of the public are aware that if this 
bill is passed, control of the Post Office 
will be turned over to a handful of men 
who are responsible only to themselves 
and not to Congress or the American 
people as a whole or to the President. 
Before enacting such a drastic measure, 
I feel that it is imperative that postal 
reorganization and reform be considered 
as a separate measure and not attached 
to a pay increase for postal workers. 

Probably the most neglected group of 
American workers are the postal em- 
ployees. These men and women have 
performed their jobs quietly and effi- 
ciently for many years at a pay rate that 
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is far below that paid to other Govern- 
ment employees and workers in private 
industry, By attaching the postal reor- 
ganization plan as a condition precedent 
to raising these workers’ wages, the ad- 
ministration is taking advantage of the 
just demands of postal workers, in order 
to force its Postal Corporation on the 
American people. If we in Congress are 
to meet our responsibilities to the 
American public and to the postal work- 
ers of America, we cannot allow a bill 
of this nature to be passed routinely, 
without full consideration of its contents, 
impact and meaning for the future. 

The amendment I introduce today goes 
to the heart of our most pressing problem 
in the Post Office—pay increases for 
postal workers. It would raise these 
workers’ pay by 8 percent and when 
added to the previous raise it would con- 
stitute a total increase of 14 percent, 
thereby bringing postal employees’ wages 
into parity with other Government 
workers. To finance this increase in 
wages, my bill calls for a 1-cent increase 
ïn first-class and airmail rates with a 
proportionate increase of 1634 percent 
for second- and third-class postal rates. 
Fourth-class postal rates would not be 
increased since they can be administra- 
tively adjusted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to bring them up to 
the same 1624 percent. These increases 
would produce more than enough revenue 
to finance these much needed pay in- 
creases for the postal workers. That is 
a total of 14 percent. This is fiscally re- 
sponsible, and raises more money than 
the two increases put together for the 
postal employees. 

Mr. President, we cannot allow the 
Post Office, which is the oldest of our 
public service institutions to become an 
instrument to make up budget defi- 
ciencies for the Government generally. 
I recognize that many of the procedures 
of the Post Office should be improved, 
having been on the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service since the first 
month I came to the Senate, in 1957, and 
having been a member of that committee 
longer than any other Member of this 
body. However, I believe such improve- 
ments should properly be made within 
the present framework of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. President, this massive bill, in its 
present form, was submitted to the com- 
mittee about 2 days before it was re- 
ported to the floor, and then we did not 
have copies. It was thrown together. One 
bill was offered as a substitute for the 
other bill. 

Simply because the proponents of this 
bill call it a reform measure does not 
make it so. The use of the word “reform” 
to apply to the present reorganization 
bill brings to mind the statement by 
Humpty-Dumpty in Lewis Carroll’s great 
‘classic “Through the Looking Glass”: 

“When I use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty 
said, “it means just what I choose it to 
mean—neither more nor less.” 


Reform suggests improving something. 
There is little evidence that this bill ac- 
complishes this purpose. In its present 
form, the proposed bill represents a dis- 
mantling of the Post Office. Therefore, I 
urge the Senate to pass my amendment 
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and raise the wages for postal employees, 
then also raise the rates to pay for that 
increase and make it fiscally responsible 
and then give careful consideration to 
internal improvements in the Post Office. 
Congress should not ram this bill through 
tonight, tomorrow, or the next day. This 
is a whole total change in Government, 
from a service concept to a profit con- 
cept, It would destroy the very purpose 
for which it was created. My amendment 
should be given careful consideration. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that it be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The text of the amendment is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT No. 748 

On page 137, beginning with line 1, strike 
out through line 7 on page 285 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Postal 
Employee Salary and Postal Revenue Act of 
1970”. 

PAY INCREASE 

Sec. 2. (a) The President shall increase 
the rates of compensation (as such rates 
were increased under the Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1970) included in the Postal 
Field Service Schedule and the Rural Car- 
rier Schedule contained in sections 3542(a) 
and 3543(a), respectively, of title 39, United 
States Code, by amounts equal to, as nearly 
as may be practicable and with regard to 
maintaining equal increments with any level 
of any such schedule, 8 percent of such rates. 

(b) Rates of compensation of officers and 
employees paid under the schedules referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
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increased initially under conversion rules 
prescribed by the President or if the Presi- 
dent so designates, by the Postmaster 
General. 

(c) The increases made by the President 
under this section shall have the force and 
effect of law and shall be printed (1) in the 
Statutes at Large in the same volume as 
public laws, (2) the Federal Register, and 
(3) the Code of Federal Regulations. 

(d) An increase in a rate of compensation 
which becomes effective under this section 
is not an equivalent increase in pay within 
the meaning of section 3552 of title 39, United 
States Code. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall impair 
any authority pursuant to which rates of 
compensation may be fixed by administrative 
action. 

(f£) The rate of compensation of an officer 
or employee which is increased under this 
section shall be increased as of the first day 
of the first pay period for that officer or em- 
ployee which commences on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 4253 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “6” In subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “7”; and 

(2) by striking out “5” in subsection (c) 
and (d) and inserting in lieu thereof “6”. 

(b) Section 4303 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “10” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “11”; 

(2) by striking out “8” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “9”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (d) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) (1) The rates of postage on air parcel 
post are based on the eight zones described 
in section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to 
section 4558, of this title in accordance with 
the following tables: 


“Zones 


Locals 1, 


> 
“ 
o 
œ% 


Not over 1 Ib 

Over 1 Ib. but not over 134 Ibs. 
Over 134 Ibs. but not over 2 Ibs 
Over 2 Ibs. but not over 244 Ibs 
Over 2}4 Ibs. but not over 3 Ibs 
Over 3 Ibs, but not over 344 Ibs.. 
Over 334 Ibs. but not over 4 Ibs... 
Over 4 Ibs. but not over 414 Ibs.. 
Over 444 Ibs. but not over 5 Ibs 


For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of five pounds in weight, the addi- 
tional postage is as follows: 


“Zones 


Local 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 
Zone 


(c) Section 4358 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 


“[In cents] 
Rate per pound 
Minimum charge per piece 


(2) by striking out subsection (d) (1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359 (a) 
of this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


“ 


epppprrers 
SSSeRuess 
eeNpperrS 
BSSERsseas 
wewe 
SS°LSSNS8 
PELE PPSerS 
SBSsesosas 


DOn 


“Tin cents} 


“During 
calendar 
year 

1973 and 
thereafter 


“During “During “During 
calendar calendar calendar 
ear ear ear 
970 971 972 


Rate per pound: 
Advertising 
portion: 

Zones 1 and 


coowuon 


N PLM aS 
~ 
RRR SO 
mos 
N Sopoenpa 


= 
a 


+23 


(3) by striking out “4.2” in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4.9”; and 

(4) by striking out of subsection (g) “is 
0.6 cent per piece when mailed during the 
calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per piece when 
mailed during the calendar year 1969, and 0.8 
cent per piece when mailed thereafter” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “is 0.9 per piece”. 

(d) Section 4359(b) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
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section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
accordance with subsection (a) are as 
follows: 

“[In cents] 
Rate per pound: 

Advertised portion; 
Zones 1 and 2 


Nonadvertising portion 
Minimum charge per piece 


(e) Section 4362 of such title is amended 
by striking out “5” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “6”. 

(t) Section 4422 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“§ 4422. Rates of postage 

“The rates of postage on controlled circula- 
tion publications found by the Postmaster 
General to meet the definition contained in 
section 4421 of this title when mailed in the 
manner prescribed by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral are as follows: 


“[In cents] 

Rate per pound 
Minimum charge per piece 

(g) Section 4452(a) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are as follows: 


PPO AP OTR 
omowowar 


“iin cents] 


“Type of mailing Rates Unit 


7.0 Ist 2 ounces or fraction 


ereof, 
2.0 Each additional ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


(1) Individual piece 


(2) Bulk mailings under 
subsection (e) of 
this section of— 
(A) Books and 


19.0 Each pound or fraction 
catalogs of 24 thereof. 


ereot. 


3 


26.0 Do. 
4.7 


Minimum Per piece. 


charge of. 


“In lieu of the minimum charge per piece 
specified in the foregoing table, a person who 
mails for himself, or on whose behalf there 
is a mailing, under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion, shall pay a minimum charge per piece of 
44 cents on the first 250,000 pieces mailed 
during a year. For such purpose, the number 
of pieces mailed during a year shall be the 
aggregate of the pieces mailed under item 
(2) (A), (B), and (C) of the above table”. 

(h) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective on the first Sunday 
occurring on or after the thirtieth day after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A Bill to 
increase the pay of postal employees and to 
increase postal rates.” 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 749 AND 750 

Mr. ERVIN submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 3842) to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service, to reorganize 
the Post Office Department, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 751, 752, AND 753 


Mr. BELLMON submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3842), supra, which 
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were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF AN 
AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 739 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the next printing, the name of the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. MurpHy) be 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
739, to S. 3842, to improve and modern- 
ize the postal service and to establish the 
US. Postal Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGHES). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself with the recent remarks 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) and his able ex- 
planation of the presence of our Armed 
Forces in Southeast Asia and other areas 
of the world. 

I recently received a letter from a war 
correspondent who served in Southeast 
Asia in 1968. He also gives an excellent 
summary of the meaning of that strug- 
gle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
letter of John Riddick, war correspond- 
ent for the Tucson Daily Citizen, and 
commend his observations to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tucson, ARIZ., June 4, 1970. 
Senator PAUL FANNIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FANNIN: I enjoyed seeing 
you, however briefly, in Tucson the other day. 
As I told you then, I have been planning a 
letter to you which follows and which I 
believe to be timely. 

I was a war correspondent in Southeast 
Asia for the Tucson Daily Citizen during 
almost the entire year of 1968. I think I 
had a more comprehensive view of the Indo- 
chinese situation than any other newsman, 
and perhaps any other American. 

And it is out of that experience that I 
write to you, hoping to be of whatever serv- 
ice I can to these who today are leading 
the fight for American foreign policy. 

I went to Southeast Asia seeking the mean- 
ing of that struggle. I looked at every side 
of it that I could think of. I fought to try 
to be aware of my biases so as to be as real- 
istic an observer as possible. 

And, Senator Fannin, after all the sub- 
leties and complexities are sifted, in my view 
it comes down to a struggle between democ- 
racy and totalitarianism, between freedom 
and the enslavement of man. 

I believe that contrary to what many 
Americans, particularly American intellec- 
tuals are saying, it is one of the most ideal- 
istic wars of history. For it is fought for 
freedom. 

The face of America in Asia is not im- 
perialistic. It is what America has always 
stood for most to the people of the world— 
freedom. 

And it is that failure to get this message 
over to the American people that is most 
disturbing to me. 

The 40,000 young Americans have died 
for the same thing their fathers died for 
in the fight against Nazis—freedom. 
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Senator Fannin, it was my direct observa- 
tion that the people of South Vietnam are 
trying to build a democracy. In view of that, 
the statement of many of your senatorial 
colleagues that we should summarily aban- 
don them is to me dishonor in the highest. 

I believe that President Nixon's plan has 
& chance of success, I have been on opera- 
tions with South Vietmamese units that were 
good. I have known South Vietnamese politi- 
cal and economic leaders who were dedicated 
and resourceful. 

The background for my comments is in 
part that of the President's most vigorous 
critics. I had a good deal of education in- 
cluding the completion of my credits for a 
doctorate at Columbia University. 

For more than a dozen years I covered the 
complicated development of the Tucson val- 
ley—science, space, electronics, industry, 
mining, the military, agriculture. 

And I went to Vietnam as a reporter con- 
cerned with interpreting the complicated 
things of our century for the public. 

I arrived in Saigon before the Tet Offen- 
sive. For the next half year I roamed up and 
down the country sampling all sides of the 
war. More than any other reporter I know 
of, I went among the Vietnamese. 

Then I went and looked at the problem 
from the perspective of the broader Indo- 
chinese peninsula in Thailand and Laos. Next 
I spent two months in Hong Kong “China 
Watching” and then I went back to Vietnam 
for a while. 

The complexities of Vietnam are endless. 
Our failures in underestimating the difficulty 
of the problem are many. There was a great 
mistake by the Johnson administration to 
encourage belief in an early solution. 

The Communist—the left totalitarians— 
have developed a formidable combination of 
terror and organization. We should have 
thrown more of our best minds into the 
struggle. We should have sent more special- 
ists to Indochina for longer times. 

Such a struggle as this does not yield to 
high explosives alone. We need more subtle 
thinking. 

And yet after all of this, those who said the 
struggle was right and important were cor- 
rect. There are a quarter of a billion people 
in Southeast Asia. Who knows the value even 
of what we have done to this point for a free 
Indonesia. 

There is no way to exaggerate the failures 
of the Media in this struggle. For they have 
failed to project an image of REALITY into 
the mind of Americans. Instead, many news- 
men have projected their own prejudices. 

Even at that, I find it difficult to under- 
stand the failure of the Johnson and of the 
Nixon administrations to get over to more of 
the American people the ETHICAL rightness 
of our cause. 

It is here that there has been such a mas- 
sive failure with youth and such vulnera- 
bility before the intellectuals. And to me 
this is ironical in that here reality supports 
us most strongly. The face of totalitarianism, 
its oppression of people, its basic madness 
has not changed in Asia from its earlier 
European form though it is more clever and 
therefore more difficult. 

I think President Nixon has made a mis- 
take in not speaking more of freedom and 
of the fight for democracy. 

I thought President Thieu made a good 
appearance on television the other night, 
presenting himself as I believe him to be, a 
man fighting for a young, clumsy, but emerg- 
ing democracy. 

The evidence is there. I wonder if the 
White House knows it. 

I wrote to President Nixon last fall offering 
my services in whatever capacity he could 
use them—and got a form reply. 

Those fighting in Washington have too 
little used the help that could come to them 
from those who have seen REALITY in the 
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raw situation itself, the details of Indo- 
china. 

I do want to say that I personally ap- 
preciate very greatly your fight today to 
stand by America’s commitment to the peo- 
ple of Southeast Asia and to the broader 
struggle for freedom. 

The deliberate deafness of American in- 
tellectuals to the voices of the totalitarians— 
saying so clearly and so explicitly their in- 
tention to conquer the world—is a strange 
example of self deception. 

We all stand today at a focal point of his- 
tory where we are required to decide. 

History will see “Vietmam”—seen as & 
symbol as well as a particular event—was & 
truly decisive moment. 

Those of us who are Americans also have 
a debt to our fellow citizens who have died 
in Vietnam. 

Senator Fannin, I interviewed dozens of 
them—on the battlefield and in hospitals. I 
don’t know if our army has deteriorated to- 
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day. But in 1968, the young Americans— 
there was no generation gap—believed they 
were fighting for freedom. 
I do too. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN RIDDICK. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business 
to come before the Senate, I move, in 
accordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 30, 1970, at 9 a.m. 


June 30, 1970 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate, June 29, 1970: 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 


Clay T. Whitehead, of California, to be 
Director of the Office of Telecommunica- 
tions Policy (New position.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, June 29, 1970: 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The nominations beginning Kenneth A. 
MacDonald, to be captain, and ending Wil- 
liam T. Turnbull, to be ensign, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the Congressional Record on 
June 22, 1970. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 30, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Norbert Weinberg, Congregation 
Adas Israel, Fall River, Mass., offered 
the following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Our God and God of our fathers, as the 
Members of Congress gather on this day 
for their deliberations, we extend the 
fervent prayer that their voices and ac- 
tions will echo the great and historic tra- 
ditions to which these Halls have been 
witness and which have made this land 
a symbol for all the free people of the 
world. 

May their discussions and labor be in- 
spired by the light of Your wisdom and 
love, causing them to deal wisely and 
successfully with the many and complex 
problems and challenges with which they 
are faced. 

May they thus demonstrate to our 
younger citizens the blessings inherent 
in our hallowed American way of life, 
with the United States as a beacon of 
light and hope to the “huddled masses of 
the tired and the poor who yearn to 
breathe free.” 

May the words of the ancient prophet 
come to pass in our own day: 

And he shall turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the hearts 
of the children to their fathers —Malachi 
3:24. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 2047. An act for the relief of Rose- 
anne Jones; 

H.R. 5000. An act for the relief of Pedro 
Irizarry Guido; 

H.R. 15712. An act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 to extend the authorizations for titles I 
through IV through fiscal year 1971; and 

H.R. 17802. An act to increase the public 


debt limit set forth in section 21 of the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act. 


RABBI NORBERT WEINBERG 


(Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, and to 
revise and extend her remarks.) 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we were privileged today to hear 
a most inspiring prayer by one of our 
Nation’s distinguished spiritual leaders, 
Rabbi Norbert Weinberg of Congregation 
Adas Israel, Fall River, which is part of 
my congressional district. 

May I take a moment to express my 
personal appreciation and that of my 
constituency to Rabbi Weinberg for his 
magnificent and lasting contribution to 
the fellowship and brotherhood for which 
Fall River is noted. He has instilled the 
spirit of good will among his own con- 
gregation and to churches of all denom- 
inations in his area. 

Himself a fugitive from injustice in 
Nazi Germany, Rabbi Weinberg has come 
to our shores much like the Pilgrims in 
the early 17th century, to foster the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God. 

At the tender age of 7, he felt the whip 
of prejudice, and having escaped with 
his parents, he vowed to dedicate his life 
to the betterment of mankind. Although 
the son of a physician, Norbert Weinberg 
chose the rabbinate as a vehicle for his 
humane zeal. 

In closing, I wish to thank Rabbi Wein- 
berg, his wife, Shoshanah, and their four 
children who are here, for journeying to 
Washington and offering us the op- 
portunity to hear his prayer. 


PERMISSION FOR HOUSE MANAG- 
ERS TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17868, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (H.R. 17868) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities 


chargeable in whole or in part against the 
revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK PARSONS OF ALABAMA— 
NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE U.S. JAYCEES 


(Mr. BUCHANAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, Ala- 
bama has done it again. 

During the U.S. Jaycees 50th annual 
convention in St, Louis last week our 
State captured a number of awards, not 
the least of which was the election of 
Alabama Jaycee President Frank Par- 
sons of Birmingham as national vice 
president of the U.S. Jaycees. 

This convention capped a year of out- 
standing achievement by the Alabama 
Jaycee chapter which earlier this month 
was named No, 1 in the Nation. 

Mr. Parsons’ selection as vice president 
was but one of many honors bestowed 
upon the Alabama Jaycees and city chap- 
ters throughout our State. It was also 
only one of the honors for Mr. Parsons 
who was named one of the five outstand- 
ing State presidents in the United States. 

I am delighted to report that the Bir- 
mingham Junior Chamber of Commerce 
received one of the top national awards 
for its community relations program. The 
city, which it is my privilege to represent 
in the Congress, has made great progress 
in recent years, much of it through the 
efforts of groups like the Jaycees. Thus, 
Mr. Speaker, this recognition is well 
deserved. 

Jaycees in the cities of Huntsville, Mo- 
bile, and Tuscaloosa were also cited for 
their work in several different areas in- 
cluding health and safety programs. 

Alabama Jaycee vice president Renza 
Bowen of Alexander City was named one 
of the 10 outstanding State vice presi- 
dents and Wayne White of Lafayette was 
tapped as one of the five outstanding 
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State national directors of the US. 
Jaycees. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, this is 
a highly impressive record and is indica- 
tive of the outstanding job the Alabama 
Jaycees and the member chapters are 
doing. 

I congratulate each of these young 
men individually and each of the Ala- 
bama Jaycee chapters which has worked 
so diligently in recent years to make Ala- 
bama the No. 1 Jaycee State in the 
United States. 


NIXON KEEPS CAMBODIA 
COMMITMENT 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, occasionally 
a representative from some college 
campus, either a student or faculty mem- 
ber, who is a resident of the congression- 
al district I serve, still visits my office, 
but the antiwar delegations that came to 
Washington, D.C., in May have ended. 
They are gone, but their messages to 
their Members of Congress are not for- 
gotten. 

Almost without exception, these visi- 
tors from educational institutions in dis- 
cussing the President’s order for our 
forces to clean out enemy sanctuaries in 
Cambodia said they did not trust Presi- 
dent Nixon to keep his commitment to 
have our troops, including “advisers,” 
out of Cambodia by June 30. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no case where 
our President has failed to keep his word. 
I trust Richard Nixon, and I hope now 
the students and faculty members of our 
universities and colleges will have re- 
newed faith in his promises. 

Today, our country badly needs faith 
in its Government, and especially from 
the younger generations. 


ADJOURNMENT FROM WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 1, 1970, TO MONDAY, JULY 
6, 1970 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 671) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 671 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Wednesday, July 1, 1970, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian, 
Monday, July 6, 1970. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE CLERK 
TO RECEIVE MESSAGES FROM 
THE SENATE AND THE SPEAKER 
TO SIGN ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that notwithstanding any 
adjournment of the House until Monday, 
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July 6, 1970, the Clerk be authorized to 
receive messages from the Senate and 
that the Speaker be authorized to sign 
any enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
duly passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


THE DETERIORATING FEDERAL 
BUDGET SITUATION 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, today— 
June 30—is the last day of the fiscal 
year 1970. It seems appropriate to again 
take note of our budgetary situation 


FISCAL 1970 BUDGET DEFICIT 


Our Federal budgetary situation is 
deteriorating. The books are closing to- 
day on a budget that is in the red. The 
last official Presidential estimate, on 
May 19, reestimated the fiscal 1970 
deficit at $1.8 billion on the unified 
budget basis which encompasses borrow- 
ings from the social security, highways, 
and other trust funds for the regular 
operations of the Government. But ex- 
cluding the trust funds which are run- 
ning a large surplus, the deficit was 
reestimated at $11 billion in respect to 
general Federal funds. The final figures 
for the year 1970 will not be available 
for some weeks. 

FISCAL 1971 BUDGET DEFICIT 


The President on May 19 also reesti- 
mated the deficit outlook for fiscal 
1971 which begins tomorrow. Under the 
unified plan counting in the trust funds, 
he projected a tentative deficit of $1.3 
billion. Excluding the trust funds, the 
Federal funds deficit for 1971 was pro- 
jected at $10 billion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that deficit projec- 
tion rests on a number of uncertainties 
and contingencies; it could run much 
deeper, depending on the economic 
situation and on congressional actions, 
or inactions, which were assumed in ar- 
riving at the projections. 

Under the circumstances which I have 
related it is imperative that the Congress 
and the executive branch seek to do the 
best possible job in dealing with the fis- 
cal affairs of the Nation. 

Under leave granted, I am inserting in 
today’s Extension section of the Recorp 
additional details, including a résumé of 
the status of congressional actions on the 
1971 budget. 


EXTENDING THE CLEAN AIR ACT, 
AND THE SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 
ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 4012) to ex- 
tend the Clean Air Act, as amended, and 
the Solid Waste Disposal Act, as amend- 
ed, for a period of 60 days. 
ane Clerk read the title of the Senate 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 4012 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That pending 
extensions by Act of Congress of the Clean 
Air Act and Solid Waste Disposal Act, the 
authorizations contained in sections 104(c) 
and 309 of the Clean Air Act, as amended, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and the 
authorization contained in section 210 of the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, as amended, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, shall remain 
available through August 31, 1970, notwith- 
standing any provisions of those sections, 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15733, AMENDMENT OF THE 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT OF 
1937 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15733) to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 to provide a temporary 15 per cen- 
tum increase in annuities, to change for 
a temporary period the method of com- 
puting interest on investments of the 
railroad retirement accounts, and for 
other purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and request a conference with 
the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, FRIEDEL, DINGELL, SPRINGER, 
and DEVINE. 


AUTHORIZING PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MISSION ON CAMPUS UNREST TO 
COMPEL ATTENDANCE AND TES- 
TIMONY OF WITNESSES AND PRO- 
DUCTION OF EVIDENCE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1284) authorizing the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campus Unrest to 
compel the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of evidence, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would be at least 
slightly interested in knowing what this 
is going to cost, if anything, and the 
reason for it otherwise. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution gives to the President’s 
Commission on Campus Unrest the same 
subpena authority and other authority 
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that other commissions of like character 
have had in the past. It has been cleared 
with the Speaker and the majority 
leader and with the House Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

I am submitting it at this time so the 
Commission can carry out its responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H.J. Res. 1284 


Joint resolution authorizing the President's 
Commission on Campus Unrest to compel 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of evidence, and for 
other purposes 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 

resentatives of the United States of America 

in Congress assembled, That (a) for the pur- 
poses of this joint resolution, the term “Com- 
mission” means the Commission created by 

the President by Executive Order 11536, 

dated June 13, 1970. 

(b) The Commission, or any member of 
the Commission when so authorized by the 
Commission, shall have power to issue sub- 
penas requiring the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of any 
evidence that relates to any matter under 
investigation by the Commission. The Com- 
mission, or any member of the Commission 
or any agent or agency designated by the 
Commission for such purpose, may admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations, examine wit- 
nesses, and receive evidence. Such attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of such 
evidence may be required from any place 
within the United States at any designated 
place of hearing. 

(c) In case of contumacy or refusal to 
obey a subpoena issued to any person under 
subsection (b), any court of the United 
States within the jurisdiction of which the 
inquiry Is carried on or within the juris- 
diction of which said person guilty of con- 
tumacy or refusal to obey is found or re- 
sides or transacts business, upon application 
by the Commission shall have jurisdiction 
to issue to such person an order requir- 
ing such person to appear before the Com- 
mission, its member, agent, or agency, there 
to produce evidence if so ordered, or there 
to give testimony touching the matter un- 
der investigation or in question; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by said court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(d) Process and papers of the Commis- 
sion, its members, agent, or agency, may be 
served either upon the witness in person or 
by registered mail or by telegraph or by 
leaving a copy thereof at the residence or 
principal office or place of business of the 
person required to be served. The verified 
return by the individual so serving the same, 
setting forth the manner of such service, 
shall be proof of the same, and the return 
post office receipt or telegraph receipt there- 
for when registered and mailed or telegraphed 
as aforesaid shall be proof of service of the 
same. Witnesses summoned before the Com- 
mission, its members, agent, or agency, shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the courts of the United 
States, and witnesses whose depositions are 
taken and the persons taking the same 
shall severally be entitled to the same fees 
as are paid for like services in the courts of 
the United States. 

(e) (1) Whenever a witness refuses, on the 
basis of his privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, to testify or provide other information 
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in a proceeding before the Commission, and 
the person presiding over the proceeding 
communicates to the witness an order issued 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
the witness may not refuse to comply with 
the order on the basis of his privilege against 
self-incrimination; but no testimony or other 
information compelled under the order (or 
any information directly or indirectly derived 
from such testimony or other information) 
may be used against the witness in any crim- 
inal case, except a prosecution for perjury, 
giving a false statement, or otherwise failing 
to comply with the order. The term “other in- 
formation” includes any book, paper, docu- 
ment, record, recording, or other material. 

(2) The Commission may, with the ap- 
proval of the Attorney General, issue an or- 
der requiring an individual who has been or 
may be called to testify or to provide other 
information to give any testimony or pro- 
vide other information which he refuses to 
give or provide on the basis of his privilege 
against self-incrimination: Provided, That 
the Commission may issue such an order only 
if in its judgment (i) the testimony or other 
information from such individual may be 
necessary to the public interest, and (ii) such 
individual has refused or is likely to refuse 
to testify or provide other information on 
the basis of his privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

(f) All process of any court to which ap- 
plication may be made under this Joint Res- 
olution may be served in the judicial district 
wherein the person required to be served re- 
sides or may be found. 

Src. 2. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and such personnel may 
be paid without regard to the provisions of 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 53 
of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates, but no individ- 
ual shall receive compensation at a rate in 
excess of the maximum rate authorized by 
the General Schedule. In addition, the Com- 
mission may procure the services of experts 
and consultants in accordance with section 
8109 of title 5, United States Code, but at 
rates not in excess of the daily equivalent of 
GS-18. The Commission is also authorized to 
enter into contracts with Federal or State 
agencies, private firms, institutions, and in- 
dividuals for the conduct of research for 
surveys, the preparation of reports, and other 
tare necessary for the discharge of its 

uties. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the joint 
resolution be dispensed with and that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

{Roll No. 193] 


Adair 
Anderson, Ill. 


Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don. H, 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Eckhardt 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall, 332 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Gmy 

Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Jarman 

Jones, Tenn. 


y 
Vander Jagt 
Watson 
Weicker 
Whitehurst 


SHOWING OF ISRAEL AIR FORCE 
MOVIE 


(Mr. FOLEY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, through the 
courtesy of Chairman CELLER of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, a movie will be shown 
this afternoon. It is being shown now, 
and it will be repeated at 1 o’clock, 1:30, 
2 o'clock, and 2:30, a color movie on the 
Israeli Air Force. This film was not pro- 
duced by the Government of Israel but by 
the National Broadcasting Co., and was 
included in a segment of their February 
3, 1970, “First Tuesday” program. The 
film lasts about 25 minutes and is an in- 
formative and interesting film concern- 
ing the training and maintenance of the 
Israeli Air Force. It includes a very in- 
teresting interview with Gen. Mordecai 
Hod, commander in chief of the Israel 
Air Force, who is recognized as the archi- 
tect of the air war victory of Israel in 
1967. I think Members will find it most 
interesting, and the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER) and I warmly invite 
all Members who find it possible to attend 
one of the showings. 

The film is being shown in room 2141 
of the Rayburn Building, which is the 
main hearing room of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 16916, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 16916) making ap- 
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propriations for the Office of Education 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I do not in- 
tend to object to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. I take 
this time to advise the House that I shall 
make a motion to instruct the conferees 
in respect to the items in disagreement, 
which I understand are Senate amend- 
ments numbered 39 and 40 with respect 
to the Whitten and Jonas amendments. 

This Cohelan-Conte resolution is a 
familiar effort which we all have been 
through many, many times before. Just 
a few months ago, during House debate 
of the bill for fiscal year 1970, my good 
friend and colleague Congressman 
Conte and I joined ranks in a bipartisan 
effort to delete the Whitten and Jonas 
sections from that bill. Today we again 
move to delete these sections from this 
bill. I strongly encourage all of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle to close 
ranks with us in support of this motion 
instructing the conferees to accept the 
Senate version of this bill. 

I have been fighting this effort since 
the beginning several years ago, and I 
shall continue. 

If we allow this bill to become law 
with these sections intact we will be in 
clear violation of the Constitution, not 
to speak of the disasterous effect this 
will have on weakening and watering 
down all civil rights laws that we have 
progressed to so far. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, the Whitten pro- 
visions will clearly make more difficult 
the enforcement of the nondiscrimina- 
tion requirement of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act as they apply to school de- 
segregation—by prohibiting the use of 
funds to force a desegregated school dis- 
trict to bus students, close schools, or 
assign students either against free choice 
of the parents or as a constitutional prec- 
edent to obtaining Federal funds. The 
Jonas provision would deny Federal edu- 
cation aid to many school districts which 
implement court-ordered desegregation 
plans contrary to freedom of choice 
plans, in elear violation of the constitu- 
tional obligation to eliminate de jure 
segregation. 

This House cannot in good conscience 
accept these provisions. These sections 
will do no more than to turn back the 
clock in the agonizingly slow process of 
ending unconstitutionally racially seg- 
regated schools. These provisions at- 
tempted to emasculate all Federal and 
local effort aimed at ending unconstitu- 
tional segregation. They attempt to rein- 
state freedom of choice plans as accept- 
able means for desegregating schools 
even though such plans have failed to 
eliminate segregation, and have been 
ruled by the Supreme Court as unac- 
ceptable means to end segregation. They 
are an attempt to perpetuate blatantly 
discriminatory separate but equal dual 
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school systems which were declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court 15 
years ago. They are an attempt to negate 
effective Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare enforcement of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot backtrack. 
This is a black and white issue that 
must be resolved now and for all times. 
Are we going to recognize the right of 
free men to determine their destiny; to 
make their own way unfettered by an- 
cient prejudices? Or is Congress going 
to build one roadblock after another— 
confusing and confounding the inevit- 
able drive for full citizenship by all 
Americans? Can my colleagues who sup- 
port the amendments as written honest- 
ly say they are representing all the peo- 
ple? 

I have said time and again I abhor all 
discrimination. I look for the day when 
it will end and support any and all meas- 
ures to accomplish this. We must face 
this responsibility now and strike down 
these repressive sections once and for 
all 


At stake here, Mr. Speaker, is long 
years of progress, effort, and the ad- 
vances we have made so far in the civil 
rights movement. I also see this debate 
as a test of the viability of Supreme 
Court decisions, not to speak of the 
future of this country and the education 
of generations of Americans. 

We can no longer afford to deny equal- 
ity of educational opportunity to certain 
segments of our society. I think we would 
all agree that a strong educational struc- 
ture as a means of providing better edu- 
cational opportunities for all of our 
citizens is the only realistic way to ap- 
proach solving our tremendous social 
problems—poverty, hunger, unemploy- 
ment, and certainly crime. 

At first glance, the language in ques- 
tion here appears to be somewhat dif- 
ferent than the Whitten language that 
we have debated in the past. But let us 
not be fooled. Mr. Speaker. What we are 
talking about today is as dangerous as 
the Whitten provisions of old. 

The precise legal effect of these sec- 
tions is clear. A careful reading of these 
provisions leads one to conclude that 
they would not restrict the authority of 
the Federal Government to enforce the 
nondiscrimination requirements of the 
Civil Rights Act. They would not place 
any additional legal burdens on the Gov- 
ernment in enforcing title VI. 

A desegregated school system, accord- 
ing to these sections, must be read as a 
unitary school system. I understand this 
language to mean that a desegregated 
school system has met the constitutional 
requirements in this area of assuring 
equal opportunity. 

My objections, therefore, lie wholly 
with the fact that they are calculated to 
deceive. The prohibition, although quali- 
fied, against busing and assignment of 
students is bound to confuse parents and 
school officials alike. The requirements 
of the law remain. But these sections will 
lead people to believe that no effective 
remedy to meet those requirements is 
imposed. It is irresponsible legislation, 
and I urge the House to strike these 
provisions. 
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While the legal impact of the provi- 
sions, drafted in this deceptive language, 
would be negligible, enactment of these 
provisions would make HEW’s job of en- 
forcing title VI much more difficult. An- 
other real danger of this language is that 
it might very well further encourage re- 
calcitrant school districts to assume a 
harder line in their defiance of the law. 
Also, districts who have agreed to work 
within the framework of the law in this 
instance and who have agreed to comply 
with desegregation orders might seri- 
ously jeopardize their position and might 
thus feel compelled to renege on their 
commitments to abolish dual school sys- 
tems. 

The Jonas section of these provisions 
is a most radical and relentless attempt 
to turn back the clock in civil rights 
progress. The language of this dangerous 
section goes one step further than ever 
before by implying that each school dis- 
trict must establish freedom of choice 
plans as criteria for securing HEW fund- 
ing. This thinking borders on the absurd, 
as does the underlying intent of this sec- 
tion—which is no more than a thinly 
disguised attempt to establish so-called 
freedom of choice plans as the only 
means to end unconstitutional segrega- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the Supreme Court has 
already several times spoken on this is- 
sue. The Court’s rationale and language 
is clear—freedom of choice plans are 
not constitutionally acceptable unless 
they prove effective in eliminating de jure 
segregation. When such plans fail to re- 
sult in desegregation, they are not ac- 
ceptable to meet the requirements of 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act. 

This section can be interpreted to 
mean that no Federal funds can be ob- 
tained by school districts if they do not 
initiate freedom of choice plans. In other 
words, such plans become compulsory, 
and security of Federal funds becomes 
contingent upon the utilization of such 
plans. Aside from the fact that the whole 
concept is not subject to constitutional 
restrictions, think of the confusion that 
this could cause throughout the Nation, 
if enacted. Parents, not elected school 
boards, would assume authority for 
determining criteria for making pupil 
assignments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am greatly concerned 
that the acceptance of these provisions 
will serve only to confuse, delay, and 
perhaps obstruct the end of unconsti- 
tutional de jure segregation. This is a 
mere device to complicate this issue a 
little more than is presently so. It is a 
delaying tactic against compliance with 
the civil rights legislation, Supreme 
Court decision, and antisegregation 
forces in this country. These provisions 
will only lead to mass confusion by mis- 
leading school districts as to their re- 
sponsibility in eliminating de jure segre- 
gation; it serves also to endanger our na- 
tional commitment to end unconstitu- 
tional segregation and therefore, Mr. 
pep should be stricken from this 

The. administration has asked that 
these provisions be stricken; HEW offi- 
cials have spoken out against them, 
along with civil rights leaders and other 
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responsible citizens. Our colleagues in 
the other Chamber have acted with great 
responsibility and wisdom in deleting 
these provisions from the bill, Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest that we can do no less. 
The real issue here is to achieve a viable 
means to end segregation and to pro- 
vide quality education for all our chil- 
dren. None of us are naive enough to be- 
lieve that black people living in areas 
where centuries-old attitudes of hostil- 
ity and prejudice are realities, are really 
free to choose to send their children to 
all-white schools. 

In the same sense, none of us are naive 
enough to think that these attitudes will 
just someday disappear—human nature 
is just not like that. Genuine equality is 
not something which should be given 
only to those who are willing to take 
every conceivable psychological and 
physical risk to attain it. Equality is 
something which institutions—especially 
those supported by public funds—should 
insure and protect—and our role as legis- 
lators is to define and determine the 
means of this insurance—this protec- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask only that my col- 
leagues consider the realities here and 
that they join with me in voting to ac- 
cept the Senate position on these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, three times 
within the past 11 months amendments 
similar to sections 209, 210 and 211 of this 
education appropriations bill have been 
tacked on to appropriations bills in this 
body. Three times those ill-starred sec- 
tions have been rejected by the other 
body. Three times in these past 11 months 
administration officials have spoken 
forcefully against these sections. And 
twice, this body itself has ultimately re- 
jected these amendments. 

By now it should be abundantly clear 
that this last ditch effort to preserve a 
malicious, misbegotten and discredited 
policy of the past is doomed to well-de- 
served oblivion. 

Let us today, Mr. Speaker, take the 
step needed once again to reject these 
amendments that would only have us re- 
treat from the promises we have rightly 
made to put our education system in 
order. And let us, in so doing, impress 
upon those who would continue this 
charade that the time has come when 
they should abandon forevermore their 
damaging efforts to landmine the road 
to integrated education in this Nation. 

By our action today, let us break this 
cycle, for it brings nothing but shame 
on this body. 

Mr. Speaker, on June 24 the Senate 
rejected these sections, the so-called 
Jonas and Whitten amendments. The 
votes were 53 to 27 rejecting the Jonas 
amendment and 47 to 33 voting down 
the Whitten amendments. Both votes 
were even more convincing than those 
by which the Senate rejected these 
amendments in February. And both votes 
last week were supported by the Nixon 
administration. 

We have gone over the objections to 
these amendments many times in this 
body, so I will not belabor the arguments 
today. However, I do want to point out 
once again the depth of the opposition 
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to these amendments from the adminis- 
tration. 

In his March 24 message on school de- 
segregation, President Nixon committed 
the administration to ending the dis- 
criminatory effects of the dual school 
system—the de jure system of school 
segregation. 

In this regard, the Jonas amendment 
would only serve to undermine that com- 
mitment. 

Consider also the stand taken by then 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secre- 
tary Finch who, on April 17, after House 
Passage of these amendments, wrote 
Senator WARREN MaGNuson urging the 
Senate to delete the amendment. 


Section 211, the Jonas amendment— 


Mr. Finch stated—and I quote— 
would prevent the Federal Government and 
local school officials from carrying out the 
requirements of the Constitution. ... What 
this provision does is to impose a penalty on 
& school district for carrying out its legal 
responsibility to desegregate. 


End quote. 

Mr. Finch added that section 211 could 
only produce “an administrative night- 
mare for the Department.” 

On April 21, appearing before the Sen- 
ate Labor-HEW Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Finch reaffirmed the admin- 
istration’s opposition to the Jonas and 
Whitten amendments. 

He stated at that time that— 

Section 211— 


And I quote— 

would sabotage the efforts of the Federal 
Government and local school officials to 
carry out the requirements of the Constitu- 
tion. The Department would be put in the 
position of having to prohibit many school 
districts from using Federal funds to draw 
up and implement plans pursuant to court 
order. I strongly urge the Senate. to delete 
(this section) from the bill. 


End quote. 

In this same testimony, he also ex- 
pressed opposition to sections 209 and 
210—the Whitten amendments. 

This unequivocal stand against these 
sections has been endorsed also by the 
new Health, Education, and Welfare 
Secretary, Elliot Richardson, who wrote 
Senator Scotr on June 23 and mentioned 
his predecessor’s opposition to the 
amendments. 

Mr. Richardson went on to say—and 
again I quote— 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. As the 
President indicated in his comprehensive 
message on school desegregation, the ap- 
propriate role for the federal government 
is to assist school districts in meeting the 
requirements of the law. 


End quote. 

Mr. Speaker, rather than assist school 
districts meet constitutional require- 
ments, sections 209, 210, and 211 of this 
bill in reality would do the opposite. 

Section 211 would terminate Federal 
education aid to a school district when 
such assistance was involved in imple- 
menting a desegregation plan which 
went beyond freedom of choice. 

In effect, school districts which com- 
ply with lawful Federal court orders in 
implementing desegregation could lose 
eligibility for Federal aid under section 
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211. For, in most cases, plans ordered 
by the courts go beyond freedom of 
choice—they call for affirmative desegre- 
gation measures of pupil assignment. 

While sections 209 and 210 would not 
alter existing guidelines or desergrega- 
tion requirements under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act, the provisions would 
tend to confuse school districts as to their 
responsibilities under the law. The provi- 
sions could only make the job of negotiat- 
ing more difficult for the Federal Govern- 
ment in seeking compliance with the 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, these three sections of 
this bill are nothing more than attempts 
to turn back the clock on school desegre- 
gation. I do not believe the majority in 
this Chamber wants to do that, and so I 
urge my colleagues to join me today in 
rejecting these sections. 

In so doing, we will be taking a step 
toward fulfilment of the commitment 
this Nation made in 1954 and has re- 
affirmed several times since. We have 
promises to keep, and keep them we 
must. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I dis- 
cussed the so-called Whitten amend- 
ments, sections 209 and 210 of the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Education on April 14, 1970, 
page 11669 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that date. These amendments were 
adopted by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions by a vote of 28 to 13 and were re- 
tained by the House on a vote of 106 to 63. 

Mr. Speaker, on the motion to table 
the earlier motion to instruct the con- 
ferees to agree with the Senate and strike 
these two provisions, under the rules no 
one has time for debate. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I quote here sections 
209 and 210, the Whitten amendments, 
the provisions of which are as follows: 

Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in Title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to force on account of race, creed or 
color the abolishment of any school so de- 
segregated; or to force the transfer or as- 
signment of any student attending any ele- 
mentary or secondary school so desegregated 
to or from a particular school over the pro- 
test of his or her parents or parent. 

Sec. 210. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to force any school or 
school district which is desegregated as that 
term is defined in Title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any 
action to force the busing of students; to 
require the abolishment of any school so de- 
segregated; or to force on account of race, 
creed or color the transfer of students to or 
from a particular school so desegregated as a 
condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any State, school 
district or school. 


Now what could be wrong with that? 
Nothing. We have seen law enforcement 
broken down, property rights destroyed, 
crime runs rampant. Let us at least insist 
on a little step toward saving education. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last April 14 
the House passed the Office of Education 
appropriations bill, H.R. 16916, by a teller 
vote of 63 yeas to 106 nays, the House 
rejected the amendment offered by our 
colleague from California (Mr. CoHE- 
LAN)—who was consistently throughout 
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the years offered intelligent and progres- 
sive leadership in the battle for civil 
rights—to strike the Whitten amend- 
ments. And by a teller vote of 87 yeas to 
101 nays, the House rejected the amend- 
ment offered by our colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Conte), to strike the 
Jonas amendment from the bill. 

Today, we have an opportunity to re- 
deem this House. The Senate, in passing 
the Office of Education appropriations 
bill, has deleted any reference to these 
amendments, which constituted sections 
209, 210, and 211 of the House-passed 
version. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. COHELAN) proposes to instruct the 
conferees to agree to the Senate version, 
and I support this motion. 

The Whitten and Jonas amendments 
are pernicious. I have consistently and 
strenuously opposed them, and I will con- 
tinue to do so should they once more 
arise—an eventuality which, if past his- 
tory is any lesson, is as certain as is 
the sunset. 

In speaking against them this past 
April 14, I stated: 

The language this time is slightly different, 
but the intent is the same as in those other 
instances when these amendments have been 
before the House—perpetuation of dual 
school systems in the South. The catch 
phrase these amendments invoke is “free- 
dom of choice.” No slogan, however, can re- 
fute the very denial of equal rights which 
they embody. 


There is some sweet irony in the fact 
that this week we will mark the anniver- 
sary of the Declaration of Independence. 
For, in these times, more than ever, Con- 
gress must take the leadership in assur- 
ing the realization of those most simple, 
but most profound words of that docu- 
ment so hallowed and basic to America— 
“all men are created equal.” 

The administration has forsworn the 
position of moral and legal leadership 
that it could have picked up from its 
predecessor. The administration could 
have made clear that prejudice and 
bigotry were its enemies. 

It has not done so. By ambivalence, by 
indirection, and by overt act, it has dem- 
onstrated that the 20 million blacks in 
this country who demand—and rightly— 
equal rights, must make their demands 
elsewhere than to the Executive. 

So, it is Congress which must lead in 
the civil rights struggle. Congress has not 
met the test sufficiently of either the 
Declaration of Independence, the 14th 
amendment, or the very legislation which 
the Congress has passed. And of course— 
the test of morality. 

We have a chance now to exercise that 
responsible and humane leadership. We 
should not let this House continue to 
fail its role, leaving the minority of us 
to fight for civil rights while a majority 
either stands aside or stands in opposi- 
tion. This week, of all weeks, let us heed 
the words of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “All men are created equal.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. COHELAN 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. COHELAN moves that the managers on 
the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill, H.R. 16916, be instructed to agree 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 
39 and 40. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
table the motion of the gentleman from 
California. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to table the motion of the gentle- 
man from California. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I object 
is not present and make the point of 
order that quorum is not present. 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 191, nays 157, not voting 81, 


as follows: 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Alexander 


Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Cowger 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Fuqua 


[Roll No. 194] 


YEAS—191 


Galifianakis 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Kazen 

Kee 

King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 


Miller, Ohio 
Mills 
Minshall 
Mize 
Mizell 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Perkins 
Pettis 


Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Preyer, N.C, 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid, Ill. 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla. 
Roth 


Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Steed 

Steiger, Ariz, 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Ullman 


Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watts 
Weicker 
Whalley 
White 
Whiteburst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 


khardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Evans, Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fish 
Foley 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa, 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 


Adair 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Aspinall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Bell, Calif. 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 
Burton, Utah 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Conyers 


Kastenmeler 
Koch 

Kyros 
Lowenstein 
McCarthy 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McFall 
McKneally 


Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 

M 


joss 
Murphy, Ill. 


Dickinson 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 

Evins, Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Flowers 

Frey 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Jarman 
Jones, Tenn, 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Kuykendall 


Railsback 


Rees 
. Reid, N.Y. 


Reuss 
Riegle 
Rodino 


Roe 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 


. Rooney, Pa. 


Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 


Thompson, N.J. 
Tiernan 
Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Widnall 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 


Smith, Iowa 
Stephens 
Teague, Tex. 
Tunney 
Vander Jagt 
Wi 


So the motion to table was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Blatnik, 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Byrne 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Passman with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Patman with Mr. Daddario. 

Mr. Rivers wtih Mr. Farbstein. 


Mr. Sikes with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Hawkins. 
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Mr. Stephens with Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Morton with Mr. Leggett. 

Mr. Cederberg with Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Kuykendall with Mr. Mollohan. 

Mr. Reifel with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Bray with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Anderson of Illinois with Mr. Charles 
H. Wilson. 

Mr. Price of Texas with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Lujan with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Hastings wtih Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Adair with Mr. Coughlin. 

Mr. Frey with Mrs. May. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Hays with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr, Pepper with Mr. Bell of California. 

Mr. Jarman with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. Mann with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Clancy. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Denney. 

Mr. Flowers with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Andrews of North Dakota with Mr. 
Berry. 

Mr. Don H. Clausen with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Hosmer with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Latta with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. McClure with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Poff with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Pollock with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Vander Jagt with Mr. Watson. 


Messrs. MELCHER, ADAMS, CELLER, 
and HARVEY changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay.” d 

Messrs. LONG of Maryland, NICH- 
OLS, and MESKILL changed their votes 
from “nay to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. FLOOD, 
NATCHER, SMITH of Iowa; HULL, CASEY, 
MAHON, MICHEL, SHRIVER, Mrs. REID of 
Ilinois, and Mr. Bow. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the motion 
which was just pending. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

‘There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
12858, DISPOSITION OF FUNDS 
AWARDED TO TLINGIT AND 
HAIDA INDIANS, ALASKA 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 
12858) to provide for the disposition of 
certain funds awarded to the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians of Alaska by judgment 
entered by the Court of Claims against 
the United States, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of June 29, 
1970.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr, Speaker, the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska recovered 
a judgment against the United States 
amounting to just over $7 million. As the 
title indicates, the purpose of this bill is 
to provide for disposition of these funds. 
As it passed the House, the bill included 
a requirement that the Secretary of the 
Interior must approve the purposes and 
the manner of expending or using the 
claims judgment recovered by the Tlin- 
git and Haida Indians. The Senate de- 
leted this requirement. 

The conference committee recom- 
mends that the Senate recede from its 
amendment and agree to the bill in the 
form it passed the House. This follows the 
consistent practice adopted by the Con- 
gress when authorizing the use of other 
judgment funds by other tribes. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill (H.R. 17825) 
to amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1968, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 17825, amending the title I 
law enforcement assistance provisions of 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. It was my privilege 
to serve as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee during 1968, and to partici- 
pate in the drafting of that innovative 
and historic legislation, and it is thus 
with particular pride and pleasure that 
I register my support today for this bill 
which is essentially an endorsement and 
an extension of the program we initiated 
during the 90th Congress. 

The amending legislation under con- 
sideration today authorizes extremely 
generous appropriations for the next 3 
years. It revamps the unwieldly troika 
leadership of the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, which has been 
a source of some dissension and ineffi- 
ciency. It meets the criticism made by 
some that the State block grant money 
has not gone in sufficient amounts to the 
big cities and high crime areas by speci- 
fying as a prerequisite for the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration ap- 
proval that a State plan—and I quote— 
“provides for the allocation of an ade- 
quate share of assistance to deal with 
law enforcement problems in areas of 
high crime incidence.” It also requires 
States to contribute one quarter of the 
non-Federal share of local projects and 
programs on the grounds, and I quote 
from the House report, that— 

If the block grant approach is to work 
effectively the States must assume a greater 
financial responsibility than at present. 


The extent to which the authors of this 
bill, a clean one rewritten by the Judi- 
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ciary Committee, were successful to rec- 
onciling conflicting demands and views, 
particularly regarding the block-grant 
funding mechanism, is evident in the fact 
that the bill as it now stands has the sup- 
port of both the administration, ex- 
pressed in a letter from Attorney General 
John Mitchell, and of the National 
League of Cities and the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, formerly at loggerheads with 
the administration. 

I want to call particular attention to 
the new section which this bill would add 
pertaining to corrections, given teeth by 
the specification that not less than 25 
percent of the appropriated funds be de- 
voted to improvement of adult and juve- 
nile corrections, including probation and 
parole. The whole area of corrections has 
always been the ugly stepdaughter of the 
criminal justice system. Partly, and un- 
derstandably, this has been the result of 
our moral disapproval and emotional 
distaste for the antisocial. In the words 
of the Crime Commission: 


Many of the people, juvenile and adult, 
with whom corrections deal are the most 
troublesome and troubling members of so- 
ciety; the misfits and the failures, the un- 
respectable and the irresponsible. Society has 
been well content to keep them out of sight. 


However, our neglect of corrections is 
irrefutably a major factor in the continu- 
ing high level of crime. Former Director 
of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons James V. 
Bennett testified that— 

From 50 to 70 percent of those who leave 
our prisons go out to commit another and 
perhaps more serious crime. 


Iam not talking about “coddling crim- 
inals,” as the expression goes, but it is 
simple common sense that if you force a 
man to live in the most degrading cir- 
cumstances, occupy his time with digging 
holes and breaking rocks, and teach him 
nothing of any value or interest—and you 
combine this with the fact that, upon his 
release, it is extremely difficult for an ex- 
convict to find employment or, for that 
matter, to renew the human ties he had 
before imprisonment—clearly you are 
courting disaster. 

In his testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee, Mr. Bennett said: 

The slightest knowledge of our correctional 
system indicates that prisons, probation, and 
parole have been neglected far too long. The 
consequences of this neglect weigh heavily 
upon an already burdened and frustrated 
society. Only through an aggressive presenta- 
tion of needs and massive infusion of funds 
can any headway be made in reducing the 
social and economic cost of crime committed 
by repeaters. 


I agree with this assessment, and I am 
most pleased that the bill under consider- 
ation would sharpen the focus of the 
law enforcement Federal assistance pro- 
gram on corrections. 

In this connection, I am pleased to note 
that the House Judiciary Committee has 
made it clear that the State of Delaware 
will be able to direct more of its energies 
to improvements of the correctional 
system. 

Two amendments proposed by the De- 
partment of Justice would have allowed 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration to waive the mandatory 
pass through of 40 percent of the plan- 
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ning funds and 75 percent of the Federal 
action funds. The House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, in its report explaining why these 
amendments were not adopted, explained 
that these percentages were originally 
intended to “conform the distribution of 
block grant funds to the national pat- 
tern of criminal justice expenditures by 
the States and local governments, re- 
spectively. In cases where the level of a 
State’s law-enforcement expenditures 
substantially exceeds the total expendi- 
tures of local government within the 
State, existing sections 203(c) and 303 
of the act will permit LEAA partially to 
relax the pass-through requirements.” 

My district, the State of Delaware, is 
a particular case in point. Because Dela- 
ware is a small State, police work is or- 
ganized primarily on a statewide basis. 
The courts and correctional institutions 
are almost all State institutions. Many of 
the people in Delaware live in unincor- 
porated areas where local police forces 
do not exist; the State police carries the 
burden there for all local police func- 
tions—this for a large share of the State’s 
population. According to the State’s com- 
prehensive plan, for the years 1967 
through 1970, local governments spent 
on all forms of law enforcement some 
$16,358,193, or 33.75 percent of the total. 
The State of Delaware spent some $32,- 
118,571 in the same period, or roughly 
66.25 percent of the total. The situation 
for planning funds is even more anoma- 
lous, for the planning efforts desired by 
the sponsors of the Safe Streets Act are 
all carried out at the State level—to 
break Delaware, a small State, into local 
regions for planning purposes would de- 
feat the coordination and consolidation 
goals of the draftsmen of the bill. 

It is for these reasons that I am 
pleased the LEAA will be able to relax 
the pass-through requirements to permit 
improvements in the corrections system 
and in the administration of local but 
State-administered court systems in the 
State of Delaware. It has been the ex- 
perience of the Delaware Agency To Re- 
duce Crime that these mandatory pass- 
through requirements only add to the 
confusion the Safe Streets Act was to 
eliminate, and restrict the use of fund- 
ing from those areas the Safe Streets 
Act amendments are designed to help. It 
is most desirable that for my State of 
Delaware and for other States similarly 
situated this necessary administrative 
flexibility be recognized, 

Mr. Speaker, back in 1967 the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice, the Crime 
Commission, concluded that every part 
of the criminal justice system is under- 
nourished: 

There is too little manpower and what 
there is is not well enough trained or well 
enough paid. Facilities and equipment are 
inadequate. Research programs that could 
lead to greater knowledge about crime and 
justice, and therefore to more effective op- 
erations, are almost non-existent. To lament 
the increase in crime and at the same time 
to starve the agencies of law enforcement and 
justice is to whistle in the wind, 


The 90th Congress took these words 
seriously and initiated a full-scale Fed- 
eral assistance program aimed at im- 
proving all aspects of State and local law 
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enforcement and criminal justice. The 
bill before us today is an extension and, 
in some aspects, a refinement of that 
program. Our people today are afraid of 
crime. We are afraid to walk alone at 
night, we are afraid to use our parks in 
the daytime. We double bolt our doors, 
and some buy guns or “attack dogs” for 
protection. Crime of the proportion that 
we know it in this country is as serious 
a threat to our freedom as any other we 
know. It is my belief that the so-called 
safe streets program is a massive and 
appropriate frontal attack on crime, and 
I am pleased to have another opportu- 
nity to indicate my support. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I support H.R. 17825, the Safe 
Streets Amendments of 1970. I feel that 
this bill will broaden our attack on crime 
and will place a greater emphasis upon 
solving the problems which are unique 
to urban areas in the curtailment of 
crime. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past we have at- 
tempted to eliminate crime by hiring 
more policemen and increasing patrols. 
No doubt, we need more policemen and 
we need more effective, better trained 
policemen. A policeman “on the beat” is 
as good a deterrent to street crime as 
there is, but in addition we need a more 
comprehensive attack on crime. More 
policemen result in more arrests; more 
arrests result in an even longer waiting 
period before the accused goes to trial. 
Obviously, the end result is more people 
in burgeoning jails, with little opportu- 
nity for rehabilitation. 

Thus, while increasing Federal assist- 
ance to State and local governments for 
police hiring and training programs, we 
must update and improve the related 
activities that are equally important in 
our attack on crime. In addition, we must 
insure that more of the money for “safe 
streets” reaches the local level and less 
is wasted on bureaucratic inefficiency. 
Third, the bulk of Federal funds should 
go to high crime areas—areas that are 
in great need of an additional source of 
funds. For example: Los Angeles, with 
nearly 15 percent of California’s popula- 
tion and nearly 23 percent of the State’s 
crime, must receive more funds than 
areas without a crime problem. Lastly, 
we must increase the level of spending to 
fight crime. I commend the Judiciary 
Committee for increasing the adminis- 
tration’s request by $170 million, but I 
fee] that even the committee recommen- 
dation of $650 million for fiscal 1971 is 
too little. For every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, the adminis- 
tration now requests about $1,000 in 
spending. For the coming year, of each 
$1,000 allocated, the administration pro- 
poses spending only $2.40 to assist State 
and local governments in their fight 
against crime. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, while I feel that 
the bill, H.R. 17825, represents progress 
and is a constructive measure, I am con- 
vinced that much more can be done. 

Let us move against street crime; let 
us decrease the rate of recidivism—for 
example, out of every 10 persons impris- 
oned for a serious crime, four will re- 
turn to crime after their release; let us 
Strike against organized crime syndi- 
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attack the illegal traffic 
and finally, let us bring 
to a swift acquittal or 
modernizing our judicial 


cates: let us 
of narcotics; 
the accused 
conviction by 
process. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, the 
crime rate in the United States has risen 
so alarmingly in recent years that the 
public has all but commanded Congress 
to find a solution. 

The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act Amendments of 1970 which 
we are considering today form a measure 
which can do much to assure the public 
that we in the Congress are doing our 
job in combating crime. 

This act would authorize a $3.2 billion 
expenditure over the next 3 years to pro- 
vide grants for research, training, edu- 
cation, upgrading our correctional in- 
stitutions, and other law enforcement 
purposes. 

It also recognizes the fact that while 
the Federal Government has the respon- 
sibility of assisting local governments in 
their fight against crime, the control of 
anticrime programs must rest in the 
localities. 

Mr. Speaker, since 1960, crime in this 
country has increased more than 120 
percent—and those are only reported 
crimes. In 1969 alone, crime rose by 11 
percent. In 1968, the most recent year 
available, the cost of crime in the United 
States was more than $31 billion. 

We still have a tremendous job to do 
in our poor neighborhoods, where crime 
makes our citizens fear to walk the 
streets. But we must also move to com- 
bat crime in our suburban and rural 
areas, where the largest increases in 
crime have occurred in recent years. 

I do not suggest that this is a perfect 
bill, or that a perfect bill to combat 
crime that is constitutional can ever be 
devised. 

But this act is a concrete step forward 
that will enable local law enforcement 
divisions to improve their programs and 
get on with the business of fighting 
crime. 

I urge all of my colleagues in the 
House to support this bill when the pack- 
age comes to a vote. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
fight against crime, drug abuse, and vio- 
lence in Minnesota and elsewhere will 
get a big boost this afternoon. As one of 
the prime authors of title I of the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968, Iam particularly pleased by the 
action we are taking now. We are about 
to put our stamp of approval on the 
block grant concept of Federal aid, and 
we are placing increasing emphasis on 
rehabilitating the criminal. Our correc- 
tional efforts in my home State of Min- 
nesota will receive more attention and 
support, even as we continue to improve 
our police forces and our criminal courts 
system. 

I urge the passage of our Judiciary 
Committee’s bill. I cannot claim per- 
fection for our handiwork, but these 
amendments represent a big step for- 
ward. And on the whole it is a well- 
balanced bill, representing an acceptable 
compromise between those of us who 
support the block grant approach and 
those who prefer a direct grant program 
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under which LEAA would grant large 
shares of action funds directly to large 
cities. The compromise represents essen- 
tially a reaffirmation of the basic block 
grant structure with some changes de- 
signed to assure that sufficient funds 
will be channeled to the cities. 

It is of great significance, I believe, 
that, after much testimony on the sub- 
ject of the block grant approach and 
much discussion of proposed changes, the 
committee decided to make no changes 
in the basic block grant provisions of the 
LEAA legislation. I am convinced that 
the State block grant concept is not only 
of great benefit to the cities today in 
terms of money but it will turn out to 
be the best vehicle to reduce crime in 
the future. 

For the first time in our history, there 
are expert agencies concerned with plan- 
ning and program development for crim- 
inal justice within an entire State. I think 
that it should be State officials—and not 
Federal officials—who evaluate requests 
and negotiate differences between cities, 
counties and suburban and regional plan- 
ning commissions. I do not believe that 
Washington should directly monitor 
thousands of individual grant projects 
in cities and counties all over the Nation. 
State officials are much more familiar 
with local problems than Washington- 
based officials are. States are also the 
appropriate units of government to en- 
courage broad coordination and cooper- 
ation among cities and counties for the 
improvement of the criminal justice 
system, 

A program solely of direct grants to 
the cities would make Washington a con- 
trolling director of every anticrime proj- 
ect in the country. It would also by 
necessity spawn an enormous Federal 
bureaucracy to evaluate these programs, 
and would undermine the whole concept 
of a Federal-State-local cooperative 
partnership which LEAA is attempting to 
establish in the anticrime area and in 
other areas of social progress. 

The Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations earlier this month 
recommended, after a study of the LEAA 
program, that the “block grant approach 
embodied in the act be retained and that 
States make further improvements in 
their operations under it.” It also ex- 
pressed its strong belief that “the block 
grant represents a significant device for 
achieving greater cooperation and co- 
ordination of criminal justice efforts be- 
tween the States and their political 
subdivisions.” 

Last week the National Governors Con- 
ference, which also studied the impact 
of LEAA’s operation, issued a report 
which concluded: 

States have broad authority and responsi- 
bility and are best able to coordinate the 
various parts of the criminal justice system. 
State, local and federal officials believe that 
the block grant approach has been working 


well in bringing together the parts of the 
system. 


Although retaining the State block 
grant structure, the committee bill does 
make two significant changes in the Om- 
nibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act designed to assure that the LEAA 
program is responsive to the law enforce- 
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ment needs of local government. Al- 
though I certainly agree that every effort 
should be made to assure the most effec- 
tive use of Federal crime control funds 
in programs where they can have the 
greatest impact, and I recognize that the 
large cities have disproportionately seri- 
ous crime problems, I want to set out my 
views in some detail on both committee 
amendments. 

The first amendment requires that 
LEAA not approve a State plan for law 
enforcement assistance unless it express- 
ly finds that the plan provides for “the 
allocation of an adequate share of as- 
sistance to deal with the law enforce- 
ment problems in areas of high crime in- 
cidence.” Those in city government 
should not construe this amendment as 
requiring that Federal funds be distrib- 
uted on the basis of crime statistics, and 
that all they need do in order to be en- 
titled to more funds is show higher crime 
figures. This is most definitely not the 
intent of the committee. 

Two points should be emphasized in 
this regard. First, the phrase “areas of 
high crime incidence” does not refer sole- 
ly to FBI crime report statistics and other 
such crime indexes. In determining 
which areas are entitled to particular at- 
tention, LEAA must look at crime figures, 
but it may also consider such factors as 
corrections problems and court backlogs. 
In other words, the intent of the amend- 
ment is to focus attention on areas with 
disproportionately severe law enforce- 
ment problems, not on areas with high 
crime counts. 

Second, the amendment does not re- 
quire that the distribution of Federal 
funds be based upon determinations of 
high crime incidence, but rather that 
areas identified as entitled to particular 
emphasis receive an adequate share of 
the benefits of Federal assistance. In this 
regard, in determining whether a State 
plan deals adequately with a particular 
area, LEAA may consider the amount 
of funds allocated to that area and, in 
addition, the extent to which the area 
benefits from the allocation of funds to 
other programs and to other areas. 

For example, in assessing the impact 
of the benefits of Federal assistance up- 
on a given city, LEAA should consider 
the extent to which the city benefits 
from programs financed out of LEAA 
funds allocated to the State or to other 
areas of the State. Programs that might 
be included in such an assessment are 
statewide criminal justice information 
systems, statewide or areawide programs 
to provide training in the prosecution 
of organized crime or statewide or area- 
wide correctional construction programs. 

The second committee amendment 
designed to benefit the cities would re- 
quire each State to contribute at least 
one-fourth of the non-Federal share of 
the costs of programs and projects un- 
dertaken by local units within the State. 
I concede that the States should assume 
a greater financial responsibility for lo- 
cal programs and projects funded by 
LEAA. But I fear that the increased fi- 
nancial burden required by the commit- 
tee amendment may drive some States 
out of the LEAA program. I would pre- 
fer that the amendment permit LEAA 
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to adjust or waive the requirement in 
extraordinary cases, such as the case of 
a state where the legislature may not be 
in session to appropriate the necessary 
additional funds for this coming fiscal 
year. I would hope that other members 
of the committee will agree with me that 
the amendment should not be inter- 
preted so infiexibly as not to permit ad- 
justments to accommodate such situa- 
tions. 

Two other possibly troublesome pro- 
visions of the bill merit attention, Mr. 
Speaker. The bill requires that at least 
25 percent of the funds appropriated to 
LEAA for each fiscal year shall be de- 
voted to the purposes of corrections, in- 
cluding probation and parole. 

I share the concern of other Members 
that adequate funds be allocated to this 
long neglected and sorely deficient com- 
ponent of law enforcement. But I ques- 
tion the wisdom of an inflexible for- 
mula, or at least one given an inflexible 
interpretation. I think it will be taken 
by the States as an indication that Con- 
gress has decided that 25 percent of each 
State’s funds—no less and no more— 
should be used for correctional pro- 
grams. I wish to make it clear that I do 
not interpret the provision as requiring 
each and every State to utilize at least 
25 percent of its block grant funds for 
correctional programs. The require- 
ment is that at least 25 percent of all 
funds appropriated to LEAA be used for 
correctional purposes. This would permit 
freedom and flexibility from State to 
State so long as the nationwide average 
is 25 percent. 

The final provision I wish to mention 
is the committee amendment to the def- 
inition of “law enforcement.” The pres- 
ent act defines “law enforcement” to 
include “all activities pertaining to crime 
prevention or reduction and enforce- 
ment of the criminal law.” The amended 
definition would include “all activities 
pertaining to the administration of crim- 
inal justice, including, but not limited 
to, police efforts to prevent crime and 
to apprehend criminals, activities of the 
criminal courts and related agencies, and 
activities of corrections, probation, and 
parole authorities.” On its face, this new 
definition would appear to narrow the 
range of activities included within the 
scope of the LEAA program. In fact, how- 
ever, the purpose of amending the defi- 
nition was to broaden the scope by in- 
cluding activities not now encompassed, 
such as activities of “social service 
agencies” relating to law enforcement. 
When those activities were rejected in 
committee, we were left with a defini- 
tion which may be interpreted as nar- 
rowing the definition of law enforce- 
ment. I want to emphasize that this was 
not intended and that the new defini- 
tion should be considered to encompass 
all activities that are covered by the 
present law. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act, which will 
shortly be passed by the House, is not an 
administration proposal. Neither is it a 
Democratic nor Republican measure. 
Rather, it is a genuine bipartisan con- 
gressional measure. While many admin- 
istration spokesmen have endeavored to 
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make political capital out of the crime 
issue, the members of the House Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, led by Chair- 
man CELLER, have, through their labors, 
produced a practical answer, rather than 
partisan rhetoric to this problem which 
concerns all our citizens. I am confident 
that the future will demonstrate that 
they, in drafting, and the House today 
in passing, H.R. 17825, achieved a nota- 
ble and far-reaching step in turning the 
tide in favor of law and order in this 
Nation. 

The bill is exclusively the product of 
congressional initiative and leadership. 
The chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, Representative CELLER, intro- 
duced legislation to extend the Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 last 
October. Hearings on crime were an- 
nounced by Chairman CELLER on Janu- 
ary 16. It was not until February 17, 
however, that the administration sub- 
mitted a draft bill embodying its pro- 
posals, 

Attorney General Mitchell, when tes- 
tifying before the Committee on the 
Judiciary, stated that the administra- 
tion could not utilize more than $480 
million for law enforcement assistance 
in the coming fiscal year. Wisely, the 
members of that committee, without re- 
gard to partisanship, rejected the At- 
torney General’s position. The drafting 
of H.R. 17825 was a model of committee 
workmanship at its very best. The com- 
mittee carefully scrutinized all of the 
Justice Department’s proposals. Recom- 
mendations from other quarters such as 
the National Governors’ Conference, the 
National League of Cities, and the Na- 
tional Association of Counties, were also 
carefully weighed. Some of these recom- 
mendations found their way into the fi- 
nal bill; however, credit and responsi- 
bility for that product must be assigned 
entirely to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Hopefully, passage of the Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act will put to rest 
the irresponsible allegations that the 
9ist Congress has failed to face up to its 
responsibilities in the anticrime field. 
This measure is ideally tailored to com- 
bat effectively the type of crime which 
threatens the average citizen on our city 
streets, rape, robbery, assault, murder, 
and so forth. It will afford substantial 
genuine support to the front-line sol- 
dier in the war on crime—the man on 
the beat. It will make available in the 
coming fiscal year $650 million in Fed- 
eral grants to strengthen local police de- 
partments in their fight against crime. 
An additional $1 billion is authorized for 
this purpose for 1972 and $1.5 billion for 
1973. Grants can be made for the recruit- 
ment, training, and salaries of police of- 
ficers. Moneys can be utilized for the 
construction of police stations, jails, and 
other physical facilities, as well as the 
purchase of the new type of sophisti- 
cated equipment required today for the 
effective prevention and detection of 
crime. Funds can also provide for 
strengthening courts, and speeding the 
process of justice. 

Fighting crime at the local level, and 
crime is a problem which has to be 
fought at the local level, costs money 
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and lots of it. Mayors and police chiefs 
without exception tell us this is what 
they need from the Federal Govern- 
ment; they need more of it and need it 
quicker and with less bureaucratic red- 
tape. The House-passed Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act of 1970 will be of 
tremendous assistance in attaining those 
goals. 

My congratulations to Chairman 
CELLER and his committee for a job well 
done. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as one of the sponsors of the 
legislation which we have before us to- 
day, I want to emphasize that the battle 
against crime—both organized and street 
crime—must continue on many fronts 
if we are to achieve the goals of the 
original Safe Streets Act. 

I am convinced that the legislation 
which we are considering today will truly 
do this. The war against crime involves 
all levels of government—local, State, 
and Federal. It goes without question 
that the local law enforcement official is 
the man on the firing line, and as a man 
serving in his own community, he is best 
prepared to deal with the many elements 
of crime, especially those of street crime. 

Given enough time and money, law 
enforcement officials throughout the Na- 
tion, at every level, can do dramatic 
things. This we have proven during the 
past 2 years, during which time my 
own State of California has received 
more than $5 million in assistance 
through the Federal Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act. 

Too little of this has gone to rural 
counties and communities which face 
problems as do the urban areas, and it 
is my hope that the extended program 
can provide more for these less populated 
regions. 

We are making legislative progress on 
the war against crime, but to achieve 
final victory also demands individual 
participation. This is not an effort we 
can delegate to others. 

Crime is a kind of human behavior; 
controlling it requires that parents set a 
good example for their children by their 
own respect for the law and for its offi- 
cial representatives, by their own 
honesty, by their own refusal to con- 
tribute to or condone minor offenses. 

If America is to meet the challenge of 
crime, it must welcome new ideas and 
risk new actions. It must use every re- 
source available. It must resist those who 
point to scapegoats or easy overnight 
solutions; there are none. It must recog- 
nize that in our free society we must have 
law and order with justice. In the long 
run we cannot have one without the 
other; freedom demands that we have 
both. 

I believe the legislation which we have 
before us will provide the necessary as- 
sistance to our local people so that they 
may carry this battle to a successful con- 
clusion. 

In short this legislation would accom- 
plish the following things: 

Authorizes an appropriation of $3.2 
billion for the next 3 years—$650 million 
for fiscal 1971, $1 billion for fiscal 1972, 
and $1.5 billion for fiscal 1973. 

Abolishes the present triumviral man- 
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agement of the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Administration—LEAA—replacing 
it with a single administrator advised 
by two deputy administrators. 

Establishes a new separate grant pro- 
gram to provide for construction, reno- 
vation and acquisition of correctional 
facilities as well as improvement of cor- 
rectional programs. LEAA would make 50 
percent of these grants available to State 
planning agencies and 50 percent avail- 
able for direct discretionary grants to 
State agencies, local governments, or a 
combination of both. The bill would also 
raise the limit placed on the Federal 
share of expenditures for these projects 
from the present 50 percent to 75 per- 
cent, To encourage this new emphasis 
on corrections, the bill specifies that 25 
percent of all appropriations for law en- 
forcement be committed to corrections. 

Requires that State plans for LEAA 
funds provide adequate assistance for 
high crime rate areas. The bill also re- 
quires States to contribute 25 percent of 
the non-Federal share of funds used by 
local governments to carry out federally 
assisted programs. 

I urge passage of this bill by the House 
of Representatives that we may achieve 
the true goals of the Safe Streets Act. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I think 
we can all agree that crime is one of 
the most serious problems facing this 
country today. It is of many kinds, stems 
from many sources and derives from 
many conditions in our social, economic, 
and national life. 

Personally, I agree with the great 
chairman of the distinguished House 
Judiciary Committee, my esteemed, be- 
loved friend, and one of the greatest law- 
yers in this country, the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER, when he states in effect 
that money alone will not solve the crime 
problems of this Nation. 

Indeed, billions and billions of dollars 
could be spent to solve and banish crime 
and would be of no avail unless the 
money were properly distributed, reach- 
ing the places of every crime incidence, 
and accompanied by determined, effec- 
tive law enforcement in every commu- 
nity where the serious crime problems 
exist. 

Iam prepared to vote to spend every 
necessary penny to bring about the re- 
duction, and, where possible, the elimi- 
nation of crime in this country. But I 
do not want to be responsible for voting 
for any measure that will waste the 
people’s money by granting thousands 
to communities in the country without 
emphasizing the needs right down to 
guidelines, and organizing anticrime 
programs along sensible, practical, effi- 
cient lines, capable of doing the job that 
must be done. 

I am very much impressed with the 
expert briefing of Chairman CELLER, who, 
as usual, made a very fine analysis of 
pending legislation in this case, as he 
always does. 

I think it is important to emphasize 
proper distribution of the huge funds 
provided by the bill, and am certain that 
is what the distinguished committee has 
in mind, and that is what other Members 
of the House want, in my humble judg- 
ment. 
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I also think we ought to give consid- 
eration to the special problems of Maine 
and Iowa whose legislatures do not meet 
until next year, so that they can be as- 
sured of getting funds, if so needed, that 
are going to be allotted to many commu- 
nities under this bill. 

It will not be to much avail, if we pour 
out billions of dollars without making a 
real strong, determined effort to compel 
respect for law in this country, because 
we are living in times when some people 
are openly flaunting the law, including 
some law officers and officials. 

This is something that has to be 
stopped, if we are going to have a free 
country, organized, implemented and 
continued under the law, where people’s 
rights are respected, and stability is pre- 
served, for the benefit of all the people. 

As a national policy and program, it 
will be necessary to demonstrate to all 
lawbreakers, particularly those that are 
intent upon starting a bloody revolution 
by force and violence in this country. 
While we will by all means protect law- 
ful dissent and protest, this country will 
not tolerate contempt for law expressed 
by efforts to turn our streets into sham- 
bles of destruction and violence, disrupt- 
ing every vestige of law enforcement, and 
developing situations in some places 
amounting to anarchy and general law- 
lessness. 

Under our system, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not generally responsible for 
law enforcement at the local level. That 
is usually the province of the local com- 
munity, backed up by the State, and up 
to recently this system has worked well 
and efficiently and it has maintained 
order and public decorum in the Nation. 

However, that day has passed. We 
have now moved quite a way into a new 
era, where there are organized, wide- 
spread efforts to flaunt and violate the 
law, at the same time spreading violence, 
disorder, and force. That is essentially a 
most challenging problem before us. 

We must reinstate the time in this 
great country when free men and women 
from any class, creed, or race of our 
American life, and their families, too, 
can walk the streets of our communities 
without fear of being attacked, assailed, 
beaten, robbed, and raped. At all cost, 
these outrages must cease in this coun- 
try, and this Congress cannot delay one 
moment in checking this crime that is 
turning the mastery of the law into a 
farce and disgrace to this Nation, and is 
making our Nation the laughing stock of 
the world. 

Mr. Speaker, let me move and move 
now without further delay to strike down 
this evil of crime of every kind which is 
eating away at the foundations cf this 
Nation, and threatening us as we have 
never been threatened before with the 
destruction of all the things we hold dear, 
our lives, our freedom, our values, and 
our safety on the streets and in the pub- 
lic places, as well as in our homes, and 
making a mockery out of our heritage 
as free men and women whom this Gov- 
ernment exists, among other things, to 
protect and guard, wherever they may be. 

I will support this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
but I certainly hope that it will be under- 
stood here in this debate, and by appro- 
priate amendments, if they are deemed 
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necessary in the House, to guarantee that 
none of this money will be wasted but 
will be used to reinstate the majesty and 
power of the law—in every American 
community—to guard our people, their 
homes, and their shrines against lawless 
criminal elements, as well as against the 
vandals and destructionists, who seek to 
overthrow our Government, and replace 
it with the godless, Communist, police 
state that would destroy and nullify all 
the great values of our free American 
society. 

In closing, I would like to say, Mr. 
Speaker, that I sincerely hope there will 
be a fair, equitable, responsible, and just 
distribution of these funds among all 
communities in this country who need 
them, so there will be no waste of the 
people’s money, and every community 
that needs it will be given substantial 
means to help grapple with and solve 
these problems of crime, delinquency 
and disorder that are plaguing this Na- 
tion as never before. 

Suppression of crime is but the first 
round of this battle. It must be followed 
up by a stubborn quest for the reasons 
that are causing crime, so we can mobi- 
lize the social and professional forces 
necessary, in their entirety, to formulate 
alleviative measures, and further legis- 
lative and administrative action re- 
quired to attack the causes, wherever 
they lie, of these sad conditions currently 
afflicting American society. 

Let us furnish the strong leadership 
and the weapons for this battle. The 
American people will do the rest. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 17825, the law enforcement 
assistance amendments. 

This bill, which amends title I of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, authorizes an appropriation 
of $3.2 billion for the next 3 years. 

It abolishes the present three-headed 
management of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and replaces 
it with a more functional single admin- 
istrator. 

I am particularly interested, however, 
in a third aspect of this bill, that aspect 
which establishes a new separate grant 
program to provide for construction, ren- 
ovation, and acquisition of correctional 
facilities. It would also improve correc- 
tional facilities, The bill would make 50 
percent of these grants available to State 
planning agencies and 50 percent avail- 
able for direct discretionary grants to 
State agencies, local governments or a 
combination of both. It would also raise 
the limit placed on the Federal share of 
expenditures for these projects from the 
present 50 to 75 percent. To encourage 
this new emphasis on corrections the bill 
specifies that 25 percent of all appro- 
priations for law enforcement be com- 
mitted to corrections. 

A few months ago I introduced a prison 
reform bill which was generally directed 
toward the desperate problem of inade- 
quate corrections facilities and the high 
rate of recidivism. 

In my judgment, the United States 
must urgently and dramatically increase 
its investment not only in law enforce- 
ment and crime prevention but in its 
corrections system. Corrections in- 
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parole. 

The nationwide inadequacy of correc- 
tion facilities, particularly for youthful 
offenders, is shameful to the point of 
scandal and disgrace. 

The most overcrowded jails are located 
in metropolitan areas, but the need for 
‘action exists in every region of the 
country. 

The young offender constitutes the 
largest and most virulent portion of the 
danger on the streets of our cities. His 
recidivism rates are enormously high. 

We simply must get them off the 
streets, then do a better job of saving 
them once they are off the streets. 

Unless we obtain a national commit- 
ment on this particular aspect of the 
crime problem, no end to the crime spiral 
is in sight. 

The first imperative is to isolate the 
‘dangerous and the incorrigible young 
criminals from society. The second im- 
perative is to upgrade the people, the 
techniques, the facilities which make up 
the corrections system. An improvement 
in this aspect can have a multiplier ef- 
fect in the other aspects. 

There are now 1.3 million people un- 
der the supervision and restraint of Fed- 
eral, State, and county corrections de- 
partments. One-third are behind bars, 
two-thirds under parole and probation. 
By 1975, the figure is expected to swell 
to 1.8 million. 

Since experts agree that the Nation’s 
prisons are the major breeding grounds 
for criminal careers, it is imperative that 
new efforts must be made at recidivism 
prevention. 

The National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency took a close look at many 
State and local prison facilities in 1968, 
and found that an astounding 93 percent 
of all juvenile courts have no separate 
juvenile detention facilities. 

Chronic overcrowding exists in both 
juvenile and adult facilities. One direct 
result is that law-abiding citizens con- 
tinue to be terrorized by those who are 
in their midst only because of lack of cell 
space. 

The phenomenon is by no means con- 
fined to a single State or region. State 
and local governments suffer from an 
inability to finance needed improvements 
even where public officials have an en- 
lightened and deep concern for the 
problem. 

The need is clear. It has been well 
analyzed. It is time for Congress to help 
the States do the job. 

It is time to reverse the growing dan- 
ger in our cities and in our prisons, and 
to restore to both offender and victim the 
opportunity to build useful lives in an 
atmosphere of security and freedom. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 years ago Congress deter- 
mined that the high incidence of crime 
in the United States was a threat to the 
security and welfare of every citizen. 
Recognizing that crime is essentially a 
local problem, Congress passed the Omni- 
bus Crime and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
setting up a program of Federal grants 
to State and municipal governments to 
improve their law enforcement machin- 
ery. 
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But having established clearly that 
crime is a national problem which con- 
cerns the Congress and citizens across 
the land, we have devoted a relatively 
small part of our resources to crime pre- 
vention and control. In the current fiscal 
year, for example, Congress has appro- 
priated only $268 million for this pur- 
pose. 

Iam pleased, therefore, that the Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act Amend- 
ment of 1970 authorizes $650 million for 
fiscal 1971, $1 billion for fiscal 1972, and 
$1.5 billion for fiscal 1973. 

These sums are in my judgment, a 
bare minimum of what is needed. I feel 
strongly that we must invest substan- 
tially more of our resources to improve 
the criminal justice system in America. 
I was dismayed to read in the committee 
report that at present, less than 2 per- 
cent of all government revenue is spent 
on the entire apparatus of criminal jus- 
tice, including all police, all courts, and 
all correctional facilities. 

The Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1970 expands and substantially 
improves the earlier legislation. It pro- 
vides increased Federal assistance for 
construction and renovation of correc- 
tional facilities and requires that the 
States contribute at least 25 percent of 
the funds to match Federal grants, thus 
removing a burden from local taxpayers 
in towns and cities. Equally important 
is the fact that States must now direct 
an adequate proportion of the Federal 
funds to high crime areas. I think, too, 
that the efficiency of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration will be 
strengthened by having at its head a 
single administrator rather than a three- 
man board. 

I note with considerable interest that 
the committee did not incorporate into 
its amendments the Justice Depart- 
ment’s recommendation that the LEAA 
be permitted to waive the requirement 
that a designated percentage of funds 
be distributed directly to local govern- 
ments. I am extremely concerned that 
Federal moneys reach the local areas 
most in need of assistance; and though 
I am not wedded to any given means of 
accomplishing this, I shall look to the 
committee's continuing review of the act 
to see if the moneys are actually reach- 
ing high crime areas under the present 
formula. 

It is imperative, Mr. Speaker, that 
our streets be made safe and our citi- 
zens be protected. We must seek to com- 
bat crime at its sources of origin and 
we have to improve and modernize our 
judicial procedures and our correctional 
institutions, The Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act has already made it possible 
for local law enforcement officials to 
receive training in new methods of crime 
prevention and riot control. The act has 
provided the opportunity for police offi- 
cials to earn advance degrees in soci- 
ology and criminology and, in general 
has served as an impetus to upgrade the 
status and stature of law enforcement 
officers. In addition, the act has enabled 
local and State governments to obtain 
new crime control equipment ranging 
from vehicles to improved street light- 
ing. 

Mr. Speaker, we pride ourselves upon 
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our material wealth and possessions. We 
are grateful for the freedoms which are 
guaranteed in our Constitution. But ma- 
terial possessions and our freedoms have 
little meaning if they cannot be enjoyed 
in an atmosphere of peace and security. 
The Federal Government has an obliga- 
tion to do all in its power to assist our 
State and local governments in the main- 
tenance of a secure and just society. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, during 
this past month, we have passed the sec- 
ond anniversary of the enactment of a 
law which began a significant new part- 
nership between Federal, State, and local 
governments to strengthen and coordi- 
nate law enforcement efforts at all levels. 
On June 19, 1968, President Johnson 
signed the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. Through that 
act's creation of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration—LEAA—the 
Federal Government has encouraged and 
aided State and local governments in the 
preparation of comprehensive law en- 
forcement plans and in carrying out pro- 
grams and projects to improve and 
strengthen law enforcement. The Crime 
Control Act created a National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice, under the authority of the LEAA, 
that through grants to institutions of 
higher education and other public and 
private agencies and through its studies 
and research programs has encouraged 
training, education, research, and devel- 
opment for the purpose of improving 
law enforcement and developing new 
methods for the prevention and reduc- 
tion of crime, and the detection and ap- 
prehension of criminals. In fiscal 1969 
alone, $19 million was distributed to the 
States for planning grants and $29 mil- 
lion for action grants covering recruit- 
ment and training of law enforcement 
personnel, construction of buildings and 
other physical facilities necessary for 
law enforcement, development of State 
organized crime control councils, orga- 
nization and training of regular and 
special police units for the prevention 
and control of riots and civil disorders, 
and many other programs; $3 million 
was allocated for the National Institute 
of Law Enforcement and Criminal Jus- 
tice, $64% million for academic assistance, 
and another $3 million for FBI programs. 
These programs were considerably ex- 
panded in the 1970 fiscal year as $268 
million was appropriated for LEAA 
programs. 

Despite this hopeful beginning, we con- 
tinue to lose our battle against crime as 
recent FBI statistics demonstrate. Of 
course, the LEAA cannot be blamed for 
the continually spiraling crime rate. It 
is possible that the rate of crime increase 
would have been greater without the new 
planning and action grants that have 
stimulated many States to formulate 
their first comprehensive plans to coun- 
ter the upsurge of criminal activity. Even 
so, studies by the National League of 
Cities, the Urban Coalition, and other 
organizations, indicate that there are se- 
rious deficiencies in the organization and 
administration of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration and distribu- 
tion of grants to the States, It is for this 
reason that I support H.R. 17825. This 
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bill, which would amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control Act, would enable the 
LEAA and State planning agencies to 
better fulfill the purposes for which they 
were created. 

Commendable as this bill may be it 
neglected to include the courts in its 
definition of law enforcement agencies 
thus overlooking an area in which re- 
search and planning are particularly 
needed. To overcome this inequity our 
very able and distinguished colleague 
from New York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN) has 
introduced H.R. 17442. 

I am privileged to be among the 16 
cosponsors of this much needed improve- 
ment in the legislation. I understand that 
Mr, LOWENSTEIN plans to offer the pro- 
visions of his proposal as an amendment 
to the bill before us. The proposed 
amendment recognizes that courts as 
well as policemen play an important role 
in law enforcement by expanding the 
definition of “law enforcement” in the 
Omnibus Crime Control Act to include 
activities of criminal courts and related 
agencies, activities of corrections, proba- 
tion, rehabilitative and social service 
agencies relating to the administration of 
criminal justice, thus enabling States to 
include these important agencies in their 
comprehensive law enforcement plans 
and receive Federal grants to assist them 
in these vital areas. 

This amendment to the Crime Control 
Act would establish within the Depart- 
ment of Justice a State Criminal Justice 
Assistance Center under the authority 
of a Director who would be an associate 
administrator of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration—LEAA—to 
“provide for and encourage improvement 
in the organization, procedures and ad- 
ministration of State and local courts 
to relieve court congestion and to thereby 
promote and insure the right to a speedy 
trial.” The center would be authorized 
to conduct research into the administra- 
tion of State and local courts to develop 
recommendations for action in the im- 
provement of court administration and 
management by Federal, State, and local 
government and to contract with public 
or private agencies for assistance in this 
research and development of recom- 
mendations. It would have similar 
powers and functions with regard to the 
courts as the National Institute of Law 
Enforcement and Criminal Justice has 
with regard to State and local police— 
to conduct programs of instructional 
assistance for judges and personnel of 
State and local courts, to collect, publish 
and disseminate data related to its stud- 
ies and programs, and to provide tech- 
nical assistance to officers of the courts 
at all levels. 

I heartily concur with the need for 
this amendment and trust that it will 
overwhelmingly prevail. 

One of the primary weaknesses in the 
current administration of the law noted 
in the National League of Cities and 
Urban Coalition studies is that adequate 
funds are not being distributed by the 
State governments to the areas where 
the crime rate is the highest. The alloca- 
tion formulas of many States, which dis- 
tribute an equal minimum share to all 
geographic areas of the respective States, 
has the effect of giving a disproportion- 
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ate share of the funds for local planning 
and action programs to the rural areas 
where crime rates are lowest. H.R. 17825 
would correct this imbalance by giving 
the LEAA authority to block grants to 
States whose plans fail to provide for 
allocation of an adequate share of as- 
sistance to deal with law enforcement 
problems in areas of high crime inci- 
dence. 

The cities would also be aided by 
another provision of this bill that would 
require the State to provide one-quarter 
of the non-Federal funding of State plan- 
ning agency programs for law enforce- 
ment improvement if the city or agency 
applying for assistance is unable to pro- 
vide matching funds required to obtain 
a Federal grant. The National League 
of Cities’ 1969 study of the administra- 
tion of LEAA funds in 31 States revealed 
that at present “most State budgets pro- 
vide the minimum 10 percent matching 
funds required to qualify for their plan- 
ning allocation under the law enforce- 
ment assistance program.” 

Several new areas which are contrib- 
uting to the crime problem would re- 
ceive special attention in the proposed 
amendment. For the first time, LEAA is 
authorized to make grants to States hav- 
ing comprehensive plans for centers for 
treatment of narcotics addicts and for 
construction or leasing of temporary 
courtroom facilities in areas of high 
crime incidence. The LEAA would also be 
given new authority to make grants for 
correctional institutions and facilities. 

The need for training of people to enter 
all phases of law enforcement programs 
is recognized by this bill. Grants for 
training, education, research, and devel- 
opment for improving law enforcement 
would now include funds for books. 
Teachers or persons preparing to teach 
courses related to law enforcement would 
be eligible to receive grants in addition 
to the present authority permitting 
training funds for persons preparing for 
careers in law enforcement only. To im- 
prove the universities’ facilities for 
training of teachers of subjects related to 
law enforcement, the LEAA would have 
the authority to enter into contracts with 
institutions of higher education or 
groups of universities or colleges to as- 
sist them in planning, developing, 
strengthening, improving, or carrying out 
programs to train instructors of per- 
sons entering the field of law enforce- 
ment. Finally, to provide for a higher 
quality of professional law enforcement 
officers, LEAA would be authorized to de- 
velop and support regional and national 
training programs, workshops, and semi- 
nars to instruct State and local law-en- 
forcement personnel in improved meth- 
ods of crime prevention, reduction, and 
enforcement of criminal law. 

The internal management of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration 
would be strengthened by the elimina- 
tion of the present unwieldy three-man 
directorate. Comprehensive and coordi- 
nate planning on the State level will be 
assisted by H.R. 17825’s authorization for 
State Criminal Justice Coordinating 
Councils charged with assuring coordi- 
nation of all law enforcement activities 
such as police, criminal courts, and the 
correctional system. 
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I congratulate the Judiciary Commit- 
tee on its decision to promptly report 
H.R. 17825 and urge its speedy considera- 
tion and approval by Congress. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17825, the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
Amendments of 1970. 

I support this measure because it will 
remedy some of the deficiencies of the 
original act enacted in 1968 and will, in 
some measure, strengthen the Federal 
role in helping communities to come to 
grips with the increasingly serious prob- 
lem of crime. 

In my opinion, however, the measure 
falls far short of the kind of full-scale 
program that is needed. 

Although H.R. 17825 does substan- 
tially increase the Federal funds avail- 
able for the war on crime, it still fails 
to provide the funding that will be need- 
ed to meet the challenge that we face. 
Under H.R. 17825, we are authorizing 
slightly more than $3 billion over the 
next 3 years to aid local and State law 
enforcement agencies. I am convinced 
that an effective anticrime program will 
require at least three times that much. 
I have proposed that we commit no less 
than $3 billion a year to the battle, and 
I will continue to press for that kind 
of commitment. 

The most serious deficiency of this 
legislation is that it maintains the “block 
grant” approach under which funds are 
allocated among the States according to 
population, rather than targeted to the 
communities with the highest crime 
rates. 

It is absolutely essential that we de- 
velop legislation that will permit a flex- 
ible allocation of funds so that we can 
beef up police forces in high-crime areas. 
The most effective answer to crime in 
our streets is the policeman on the beat, 
the policeman who is familiar with the 
community and able to cope with its 
crime problems. 

The effect of the block grant system 
has been to dilute our already all too 
meager efforts and the system results in 
wild absurdities. New York and Cali- 
fornia get 7 cents per capita for crime 
control planning while American Samoa 
receives $3.54 per capita. And for action 
grants, urban States such as New York, 
California, Illinois, and Pennsylvania get 
the same per capita aid—89 cents—as 
Alabama, Montana, Alaska, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Within the States, these absurdities 
reach even greater proportions. New 
York City, with a population of nearly 
8 million and a crime rate of 6.084 per 
100,000 population, is receiving 10 cents 
per capita in action funds, while Fort 
Worth, Tex., with a population of 355,- 
000 and a crime rate of 3.747 per 100,- 
000 population is receiving 31 cents per 
capita. Los Angeles, whose crime rate is 
only slightly lower than New York’s, is 
receiving 9 cents per capita in action 
funds while Milwaukee, with one of the 
lowest rates of the top 56 cities in the 
FBI crime index, is receiving 15 cents 
per capita. Considering that it is titled 
the Crime Control and Safe Streets Act, 
these allocations seem perverse. 

This can only be corrected with the 
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kind of fiexible legislation that will con- 
centrate our money and our police effort 
in the streets where the crime is taking 
place. H.R. 17825 takes a hesitant step 
in this direction by requiring that the 
State plans approved include adequate 
assistance for areas of high crime in- 
cidence within the State. But this is 
hardly adequate. The State-by-State in- 
equities persist. I intend to continue to 
fight for a program that will permit us 
to target the Federal effort in the areas 
where the crime is. 

Finally, the new grant program for the 
improvement of correctional facilities 
under H.R. 17825 represents an impor- 
tant forward step, but it again falls short 
of the commitment needed. Experts esti- 
mate that between 50 to 70 percent of 
those released from prisons return to 
our streets to commit new crimes. 
Clearly, until we do something effective to 
rehabilitate prisoners and send them 
back to society equipped to lead useful 
and constructive lives, we are not going 
to be able to make any significant dent 
in our crime problem. H.R. 17825 makes 
the first approach to this problem by re- 
quiring that 25 percent of all law en- 
forcement assistance appropriations be 
spent on upgrading and improving cor- 
rectional activities. We must realize, 
however, that the major contribution of 
H.R. 17825 lies in the recognition of the 
existence of the problem and not in an 
effective program to deal with it; the 
total funding under the act is grossly 
inadequate and the 25 percent allocated 
to correctional facilities will represent 
hardly a drop in the bucket in compari- 
son to the need. 

Mr, Speaker, recognizing the deficien- 
cies of this bill and the difficult problem 
that lies ahead of us in controlling the 
rising tide of crime, I urge my colleagues 
to support H.R. 17825. At the same time, 
I urge that we start now to develop the 
fully funded, flexible, and more compre- 
hensive program. Only in this way can 
we meet the challenge and assure our 
people of the safety and the full pro- 
tection of the law. That is their right. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago 
the House passed the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 

This legislation was passed in response 
to the seriously spiraling crime problem 
affecting American society. Today, 2 
years later, the crime problem continues. 
Not only does the fact of crime remain 
one of our most serious concerns, but the 
fear of crime stalks the streets of our 
Nation’s cities. Our citizens are afraid 
to go out of their homes at night. Down- 
town city areas, formerly dynamic and 
alive with activity, are now closed and 
deserted. Great shopping marts which 
used to stay open until 9 p.m. and later 
now close at 5 or 5:30. The citizens are 
afraid to use public transportation sys- 
tems. Some of my constituents have told 
me that they are afraid to go to eve- 
ning religious services. Our senior citi- 
zens, in particular, are afraid to venture 
out alone. Many of our citizens find 
themselves in the world’s most affiuent 
society blockaded in their homes at the 
approach of dusk. 

Where does the responsibility for law 
enforcement lie? Crime, as defined in 
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America and under our federal system, 
has been largely defined by local and 
State law. The vast majority of criminal 
acts are reported, investigated, prose- 
cuted, and tried by local police, prose- 
cutors, and judges. Almost all our penal 
institutions are run by local or State 
Officials. 

But State and local finances are 
stretched to the breaking point. They 
need assistance in financing the battle 
against crime, to up-grade the training 
of police, to improve the quality of their 
equipment and crime detection units, to 
expedite court procedures. In addition, 
we must improve penal institutions so 
that they provide true and lasting re- 
habilitation instead of serving as train- 
ing schools for further crime. 

The Federal Government can provide 
some of that financial assistance to the 
States and local governments in the way 
of grants. The bill before us today au- 
thorizes not the $480 million requested 
by the administration, but $650 million 
for fiscal year 1971. An additional $170 
million for the control and prevention 
of violent crime is the least that we can 
do. I hope that the administration will 
not complain that it is inflationary to 
provide extra moneys for the prevention 
of violent crime. I hope that the admin- 
istration will not say that it is inflation- 
ary to improve our prison and rehabilita- 
tion facilities so that the appalling num- 
ber of criminal “repeaters” can be 
reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, it would be my hope that 
the authorization provided by this bill 
would be even higher, for there can be 
no doubt that our States and localities 
are in desperate need of increased money 
in the struggle against crime. 

This bill does provide an authorization 
of $1 billion for fiscal year 1972 and 
$1.5 billion for fiscal 1973. This is the 
minimum level of appropriation we will 
need to begin to curb the problems of 
crime. 

Today’s law enforcement assistance 
amendments include several other im- 
portant and major amendments. 

First, it simplifies the method of ad- 
ministering the grants to the States and 
localities. Presently, almost every action 
of the U.S. Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration must be approved by a 
team of three administrators. This bill 
will provide for a single administrator 
who will be able to provide the necessary 
and needed drive, energy, and coordina- 
tion required to make the Federal pro- 
gram effective. 

Second, the amendments provide for 
a new program of construction and reno- 
vation of correctional facilities and allow 
the Federal Government to cover up to 
75 percent of the cost of such facilities. 
This is desperately needed. As the former 
Director of the U.S. Bureau of Prisons 
has stated: 

In addition to approximately 3,500 county 
and city facilities, there are now 398 state 
penal and correctional institutions for adults 
in the United States, and 220 state institu- 
tions for juveniles. All but a handful are 
archaic, grim and devoid of all but token 
facilities for training and rehabilitating 
their inmates. Sixty-one of the large prisons 
were opened before 1900. Twenty-five of these 
are more than 100 years old. 
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It is estimated that of all the aspects 
of criminal justice and law enforcement 
improvement in the methods of rehabili- 
tating criminals holds out some of the 
greatest promise for reduction in crime 
rates. Approximately 80 percent of all 
serious crime is committed by repeaters— 
that is, persons who have been previously 
convicted of a crime and have served a 
sentence. Yet instead of being rehabili- 
tated in the penal system, they seem to 
become only more committed to a life of 
crime. It is said that 95 percent of every 
dollar that we spend on our prison sys- 
tems is spent on custody while only 5 
percent is spent for rehabilitation, job 
training, and education. A reform of our 
penal systems would be one of the best 
ways to cut down on crime. 

Today’s amendments also provide that 
the State contribute one-fourth of the 
non-Federal share of funding for pro- 
grams of local governments receiving 
Federal assistance under the State’s law 
enforcement plan. This amendment is 
necessary because the States, which de- 
cide what projects are to be funded, have, 
in 45 out of the 50 States, totally failed 
to provide any matching assistance to 
the Federal dollar. Federalism should be 
a sharing process. But what has hap- 
pened is that the States take the Federal 
bloc grants and require the localities to 
put up all the rest of the required match- 
ing money. Yet it is on the local govern- 
mental level that funds are often the 
hardest to find. 

The most important amendment in the 
bill before us today, Mr. Speaker, re- 
quires that U.S. Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration approval of a 
State plan for law enforcement assistance 
be based on a finding that areagof high 
crime incidence receive an equate 
share of assistance. It is my hope that 
this amendment will require Federal 
funds to be channeled, to a greater ex- 
tent than they are today, into our major 
metropolitan areas where our major in- 
cidence of crime occurs. 

The concept of concentrating crime 
control funds where most needed is not 
being given full consideration. In my 
State of Ohio, for example, there seems 
to be a preoccupation with spreading the 
available funds throughout the State, 
into districts where the immediate need 
is less than pressing. In the action pro- 
gram grants concerned with general fa- 
cilities and equipment for law enforce- 
ment agencies, the concern seems to be 
for providing equipment for rural dis- 
tricts, 

For administrative purposes under the 
Safe Streets Act, Ohio has been divided 
up into regions—some of which are very 
rural and contain counties with very low 
cerime rates. And some of the major 
grants being made in Ohio are in the rural 
districts, such as a training library in 
District 15 in southeast Ohio, and so- 
called basic equipment in the same dis- 
trict. 

Considering the ceiling on available 
funds, and given the desperate situation 
in major cities, such as Cleveland and 
Columbus, this sort of spending is waste- 
ful. The emphasis in rural areas should 
be on reorganization of these township 
police and sheriff departments. The size 
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and thus ineffectiveness of these rural 
agencies does not constitute a reason to 
place further funds in their hands, but 
rather a reason to research possibilities 
of combining them into effective institu- 
tions. In certain other action programs 
for which funds are requested, such as 
communications equipment, as many as 
40 to 50 subgrants will be made, rep- 
resenting a thin and wasteful spreading 
of available funds. 

In the city of Cleveland, we had 176 
murders in 1968. At this point in 1970, 
we have already surpassed that number. 
We are ranked ninth among American 
cities as far as crime is concerned. Cleve- 
lands needs help. Yet when money which 
is sorely needed to curb the immediate 
crime problem in Cleveland is side- 
tracked to low-crime rural areas, few 
problems are being solved with the avail- 
able funds. Crime in our big cities is 
serious, most serious, and it must be con- 
trolled by a concentration of our avail- 
able funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the amend- 
ments being discussed today and will 
vote for passage of this vital legislation. 
It is needed not only by the 400,000 de- 
voted and dedicated police professionals 
of America, it is needed by the people 
they serve, the American public. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the crime 
situation in the United States has 
reached such crisis proportions that the 
Members are hearing from the folks at 
home with demands that something must 
be done. The political impulse seems to be 
to do something, even if it is wrong. 

We are being asked to ignore the cause 
of the problem—the many crime-favor- 
ing Supreme Court laws. We are being 
urged to hoodwink our people into think- 
ing that by massive expenditures of Fed- 
eral money, by so-called upgrading our 
local and State police officers, and mod- 
ernizing our correctional facilities, we 
can deter the criminal threat. 

The crime problem in the United 
States is not the fault of this body— 
nor the police officers, nor the taxpayers. 
We are hiding our heads in the sand if 
we think we can fool the people into 
believing that by giving away more of 
their money, they will be any safer from 
the criminal element which roams our 
streets and highways like some sacred 
cow. 

H.R. 17825, now before us, carries the 
emotional title of law enforcement as- 
sistance amendments to the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 
1968. But, fancy-sounding names on leg- 
islation will not stop criminals nor deter 
crime, nor even accurately describe the 
bill. We already have enough laws on the 
books. 

The gut problem is that as we con- 
tinue to talk about reducing crime, our 
law enforcement agencies are denied the 
freedom to enforce the laws. This bill 
offers no solution. It but provides for $3,- 
200,000,000 to be doled out over 3 years 
for grants to local and State police who 
agree to comply with various edicts and 
guidelines laid down by the Attorney 
General of the United States and en- 
forced by the administrator of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act. Except for 
this purported financial assistance, the 
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measure offers only false promises of 
help to the police of America in their 
efforts to stop crime. 

Those of us who live in the South are 
familiar with Federal funding programs 
based upon compliance. The funded State 
or local organization loses all semblance 
of representing its local people and be- 
comes completely subservient to the 
funding agency. In this instance, any 
law enforcement agency accepting Fed- 
eral funds, which does not toe the line 
of compliance, can expect to be threat- 
ened with loss of funds and if not 
whipped into line, have its funds cut off. 

We of the South have witnessed first- 
hand what has happened to our State 
and local governmental agencies that ac- 
cepted Federal funds. We need only 
point to the wholesale destruction of our 
public schools and public education 
system which are in many areas either 
abandoned by a large segment of our 
people or made wholly inadequate to 
educate the youth. 

With Federal funds necessarily comes 
Federal control. It is utterly ridiculous 
for any rationally informed person to 
believe that we can buy personal safety 
or freedom from crime. It is equally ridic- 
ulous to believe that we can hand out 
Federal money and not end up with Fed- 
eral control and domination over our 
local police. 

Up to now, the sociological pseudo- 
intellectuals have sought to justify 
throwing away billions of tax dollars 
with their theories that we can buy off 
criminals with massive Federal programs 
and funds. While they still refuse to ac- 
knowledge the utter futility of their up- 
side down thinking, some of the same 
spokesmen, that is, Ramsey Clark, the 
National Governors’ Conference, the 
League of Cities, the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the National Association of 
Counties, the National Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence, 
and representatives of do-gooder organi- 
zations now support this bill and ask 
this body to buy the police away from 
the people and put them under the con- 
trol of an appointed Fed. 

The police power under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with rare ex- 
ception caused by judicial fiat, has his- 
torically been reserved to the States. 
Now, after 190 years of constitutional 
government, with the police being under 
the State and local control, we are told 
that the Constitution must be warped if 
it says what it does not say. 

If it is a national police force that the 
Federal bureaucrats want, they have the 
Army, Navy, and Marines. I for one, op- 
pose every effort to destroy local police 
forces, or to even chance the “foot-in- 
the-door” power building which is con- 
stantly sought by the socialist bureau- 
crats in their craze for domination of 
every facet of local and State govern- 
ment. 

This is bad legislation—spurred on by 
emotion and frustration—more laws by 
the democracy phobia of the mob—de- 
mands without regard or consideration 
for the further erosion and destruction of 
constitutional government. 

I intend to abide by my oath of office 
by casting my peoples’ vote against this 
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bill. I will continue to support my local 
police in upholding their responsibilities 
to maintain law and order to their people, 
unbridled by additional unnecessary Fed- 
eral controls and redtape. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to express my sup- 
port for H.R. 17825, the bill to amend 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. Certainly, the serious 
rise in the increase and rate of crime in 
the United States provides ample need 
for the continuation and expansion of 
programs under this law. 

This law established the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration in the 
Department of Justice to assist State and 
local governments in controlling crime 
and improving the quality of criminal 
justice. Experience in administering this 
agency has shown the need for some re- 
visions in the law and these amendments 
would provide needed improvements. 

One change would insure that assist- 
ance would be more directly responsive 
to the needs of high crime areas and 
would provide greater local community 
participation in the planning and dis- 
bursement of funds. Although an arbi- 
trary mathematical formula is not pro- 
vided, States would be directed to cor- 
relate the benefits of anticrime efforts 
with the incidence of crime in particular 
areas. 

An addition to the law would author- 
ize the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration to develop regional and 
national training programs to instruct 
State and local law enforcement person- 
nel in fields such as organized crime, 
which individual cities and States are 
rarely able to plan for themselves. I am 
particularly pleased that this section has 
been added to the bill, since I feel strong- 
ly that programs are needed on a broad- 
er scale to train local and State officials 
to deal with organized crime. I have 
previously sponsored legislation to pro- 
vide such training in this area. 

Another new program provided in this 
bill is for the construction, acquisition, 
and renovation of correctional facilities, 
with the provision that Federal grants 
may be up to 75 percent of the cost of 
a particular project. Applicants for these 
funds would be required to provide as- 
surances that the design of fatilities 
would be modern and innovative and 
that provision would be made for re- 
habilitation programs. Advanced stand- 
ards of training and education for per- 
sonnel staffing facilities would also be re- 
quired. The bill would also earmark 25 
percent of total appropriations for cor- 
rections activities, including probation 
and parole. This is, I feel, an area which 
has great potential in the reduction of 
crime and for which increased funds are 
badly needed. 

Since the enactment of the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act in 
1968, its programs have been of great as- 
sistance to law enforcement agencies, 
and I would like to urge my colleagues 
to provide this extension and improve- 
ment of the law. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the original legislation 2 years 
ago, the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, that created the 
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Federal law enforcement assistance pro- 
gram, I most earnestly hope and urge the 
House will overwhelmingly approve the 
bill now before us, of which I am also a 
cosponsor, H.R. 17825, which is. prin- 
cipally designed to strengthen and im- 
prove the law enforcement assistance ad- 
ministration. 

May I emphasize that the strengthen- 
ing recommendations contained in this 
current measure were developed by our 
House Judiciary Committee only after 
long and careful study of the operation 
of this unit over these past 2 years and 
the testimony of many and varied 
authorities in the law enforcement field. 

In summary, this bill before us will, 
when adopted, provide increased levels 
of urgently needed funding over the next 
3 years for the more effective operation 
of the law enforcement assistance pro- 
gram; it will establish a separate new 
Federal program for the construction, 
renovation, and acquisition of correc- 
tional facilities and the development of 
improved corrections programs; it will 
make the actuality of law enforcement 
assistance more directly responsive to the 
needs of high-crime areas while also as- 
suring local community participation in 
the planning and disbursement of funds 
and it will make the management im- 
pact and procedures far more efficient 
than they have been by abolishing the 
present three-man board and putting in 
its place a single administrator. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is well to em- 
phasize that all the amendments to exist- 
ing law that are recommended in the bill 
before us have the approval of the ad- 
ministration and the Department of Jus- 
tice and that the bill was unanimously 
adopted by our House Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

I think it is also very important to 
observe that the recommendations con- 
tained in this measure are specifically 
designed to improve the coordination of 
the various components of our criminal 
justice system—police, corrections, 
courts, and, by specifying that not less 
than 25 percent of the total appropria- 
tion for the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration shall be devoted to cor- 
rections, probation and parole. Particular 
attention, toward improvement, is being 
centered on the phases of our criminal 
justice system that have been too much 
and too greatly neglected in the past. 

Unhappily and unfortunately, Mr. 
Speaker, the facts and the fears of in- 
creasing crime are frighteningly at large 
throughout our country today. Local law 
enforcement agencies and courts are 
fundamentally the frontline of crime 
control, prevention, prosecution, convic- 
tion, correction, and parole. 

The measure before us, therefore, will 
undoubtedly strengthen these local units 
and institutions in the fulfillment of their 
objectives to make our streets and our 
homes as safe as reasonable cost and 
human resources can and at the same 
time improve the quality of all aspects 
of criminal justice. I submit that by any 
yardstick or standpoint the provisions of 
this measure are preeminently in the 
urgent national interest and I again urge 
the House to give this meritorious meas- 
ure your overwhelming approval. 
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Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for enacting new and improved laws to 
deal with the ever-increasing rate of 
crime is absolutely essential. The amend- 
ments to the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act, H.R. 17825, which 
are being considered by this body today 
provide effective new weapons to but- 
tress our law enforcement efforts and 
help win this Nation’s war on crime. 

This legislation authorizes appropria- 
tions of $650 million for fiscal year 1971, 
$1 billion for fiscal year 1972, and $1.5 
billion for fiscal year 1973. The bill re- 
tains the block grant principle and con- 
tinues the requirement that 85 percent 
of all funds shall be distributed in ac- 
cordance with State plans. However, this 
bill also requires that 40 percent of a 
State’s planning funds and 75 percent 
of its action funds shall be made avail- 
able to units of general local govern- 
ment or combinations of such units of 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, which is 
charged with administering these funds, 
has already made an impressive begin- 
ning in bringing crime under control. It 
has coordinated the various segments 
of the criminal justice system. It has 
encouraged a working relationship be- 
tween the various levels of government. 
And, as Attorney General John Mitchell 
said in his testimony before the House 
Judiciary Committee on March 12: 

Thus, under the impetus of LEAA, we 


are seeing the emergence of regional plan- 
ning commissions working with state plan- 
ning commissions. For the first time, on a 
nationwide basis, an attempt is being made 


to evaluate, coordinate and integrate the 
hundreds of different criminal justice agen- 
cles and their problems in each state. 


This bill makes certain very impor- 
tant changes in the safe streets legisla- 
tion which I enthusiastically support. 

The bill provides a new block grant 
program for construction, asquisition, 
and renovation of correctional facilities; 
expands the law enforcement education 
program; authorizes LEAA to develop 
and support regional and national train- 
ing programs, workshops, and seminars 
for State and local officials in specialized 
law enforcement fields; and increases 
the administrative efficiency and staff 
capability of LEAA. a 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support this 
legislation and urge its enactment. _ 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port H.R. 17825, the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act amend- 
ments of 1970. 

I supported the establishment of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration in the 90th Congress to assist 
State and local governments to control 
crime and violence and to improve the 
quality of justice, and I continue to be- 
lieye that this program offers an ap- 
proach toward guaranteeing our citizens 
freedom from criminal violence. Accord- 
ingly, I strongly endorse provisions of the 
bill strengthening the management of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration, establishing a new pro- 
gram for the construction, acquisition 
and renovation of correctional facilities, 
and extending the program for 3 years. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of 
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$650 million for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, $1 billion for fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, and $1.5 billion for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973. 

In the first session of this Congress I 
spoke out frequently about the growing 
lawlessness in this country and I backed 
up my statements with legislative pro- 
posals for action. In addition to intro- 
ducing a bill to impose additional man- 
datory prison sentences upon persons 
convicted of committing a felony with a 
firearm, and another bill to prevent the 
increasing misuse of explosives, I spon- 
sored House Resolution 220 to establish 
a Select Committee on Coordinated 
Crime Control. I was pleased that legis- 
lation similar to House Resolution 220 
passed the House on May 1, 1969, and 
the important task of studying methods 
and resources to coordinate law enforce- 
ment activities of local, State, and Fed- 
eral police agencies is now underway. 

I have also been active in supporting 
and proposing measures to cut down 
illicit drug traffic and control narcotics 
addiction which are major causes of 
criminal activity. I noted with alarm 
the results of a recent study done in the 
District of Columbia court of general 
sessions which showed that 40.2 percent 
of persons charged with or convicted of 
larceny were addicts, as were 41.3 of 
those charged with or convicted of rob- 
bery, and 46.8 percent of persons in- 
volved in burglary. I am hopeful that 
the funds provided for in this bill will 
better enable local and State law en- 
forcement agencies to halt illicit drug 
traffic before it is translated into violent 
crime statistics. 

Despite the great progress that has 
been achieved in laying the groundwork 
for a coordinated offensive against crime, 
criminal activity in this country has far 
surpassed the crisis stage, and it is ac- 
celerating at a rate that is outstripping 
the Nation’s ability to effectively protect 
the rights and freedoms of law-abiding 
citizens. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation reports that from January to 
September 1969 incidents of serious 
crime increased nationally by 11 percent 
and in my hometown of Waterbury, 
Conn., cases of larceny of more than $50 
increased by over 55 percent during the 
same period. 

Citizens living in urban areas are 
afraid to move from their homes and 
go about normal and peaceful activities 
because of the terror created by repeated 
and brutal assaults, robberies, and rapes. 

Increasing criminal activity puts se- 
vere strains on our legal system. The 
maintenance of public order is a basic 
duty of any government to its citizens 
but freedom must be protected in any 
drive for individual or community safety. 
It is crucial that Congress resist the 
pressure for radical change and concen- 
trate its efforts on strengthening the 
traditional democratic process with 
funds, programs and personnel equal to 
the task. This bill, by authorizing for 
fiscal year 1971 more than double the 
amount of funds appropriated in fiscal 
year 1970, and $170 million more than 
the administration request, is a proper 
expression of confidence in the ability 
of adequately funded local and State 
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law enforcement agencies to cope with 
criminal activity within the existing 
legal framework and I urge my col- 
leagues to join me in voting for passage. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment and congratulate the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and par- 
ticularly its distinguished chairman, Mr. 
CELLER, for bringing these improving 
amendments to the Omnibus Crime Con- 
trol and Safe Streets Act before the 
House. 

As the chief House sponsor of related 
legislation which was considered by the 
committee and endorsed by the National 
League of Cities-U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, I am gratified to see that a num- 
ber of provisions along the lines of those 
suggested by my bill to assure that a 
greater proportion of Federal crime con- 
trol funds are directed at high-crime ur- 
ban areas have been included in the com- 
mittee bill. 

As I noted in introducing my bill, H.R. 
15597, the programs under the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act con- 
stitute the cutting edge of Federal help 
in the fight against crime. Our first 2 
years of experience with these programs, 
however, indicate that an indefensibly 
small proportion of the funds are being 
made available in areas that need them 
most—the urban areas where the crime 
problem is most severe. The committee, 
in the legislation now before the House, 
has not adopted all of my suggestions to 
remedy that inequity. But this bill does 
add new language providing that no 
State shall receive its funds for anti- 
crime action projects unless the Federal 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration—LEAA—finds that the State has 
made plans to provide “for the allocation 
of an adequate share of assistance to 
deal with law enforcement problems of 
high crime incidence.” 

I trust that LEAA officials will give 
strict attention and adherence to this 
language, and I intend over the coming 
months to monitor closely the Adminis- 
tration’s application of this crucial re- 
quirement. As the committee report cor- 
rectly notes, State planning agencies 
must “correlate the benefits of anticrime 
efforts with the incidence of crime in 
particular areas.” 

Along these lines, I support whole- 
heartedly the action of the committee in 
omitting from this legislation an amend- 
ment proposed by the Department of 
Justice which would have authorized the 
LEAA to waive the so-called pass- 
through provisions. These provisions re- 
quire that 40 percent of the planning 
funds and 75 percent of the crime con- 
trol action funds be distributed by the 
States to units of local government. They 
are essential if Federal crime control 
funds are to reach crime-plagued neigh- 
borhoods in sufficient amounts to have 
the required impact, and I am pleased 
they have not been tampered with. 

Another major problem that developed 
during the first 2 years of the safe streets 
programs concerns the requirement that 
local areas put up matching funds in 
order to receive Federal funds for crime 
control. The urban areas which are most 
in need of crime control funds have little 
financial flexibility. Many urban areas 
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long ago reached statutory limits on 
their taxing authority, and have no way 
of raising or freeing the additional funds 
that may be required to match available 
Federal crime control funds. The legisla- 
tion I proposed would have eliminated 
entirely the local matching fund require- 
ment and I am disappointed that the 
committee did not see fit to include that 
improvement in this legislation. How- 
ever, the committee does provide a new 
requirement that the States contribute 
at least 25 percent of the non-Federal 
matching funds for local programs, 
which should go a long way toward 
making Federal funds more obtainable 
by easing demands on strained local 
budgets. 

Finally, I am encouraged by the more 
generous funding authorization for 
crime control contained in the commit- 
tee legislation currently before the 
House. These funding provisions, which 
total more than $3 billion for the next 3 
fiscal years, are similar to those con- 
tained in the legislation I proposed. The 
$650 million provided for fiscal 1971 is 
considerably more than the $480 million 
proposed by the Nixon administration. 
Even those amounts, however, are small 
when one considers that the current bud- 
get for the New York City Police Depart- 
ment alone was $568.4 million last year, 
and less than 2 percent of current gov- 
ernment expenditures at all levels is 
spent for criminal justice. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of these consid- 
erations, I intend to vote for the commit- 
tee bill, H.R. 17825. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 17825, amending the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968. 

I believe that the bill reported out of 
the Judiciary Committee is a worthwhile 
effort to improve the Safe Streets Act 
by supporting modernized correctional 
facilities, education of law enforcement 
officials and increased Federal funding. 

One commendable approach utilized 
in this measure is a proviso to insure 
that needed funds reach high crime 
areas; urban areas, which cannot unas- 
sisted afford the high cost of law enforce- 
ment. The version of this legislation 
which we are today considering stipu- 
lates that approval of a State plan 
hinges on an adequate share of assist- 
ance to high crime areas. This is an 
absolute necessity, for our experience 
with the 1968 legislation demonstrated 
that high crime urban areas too fre- 
quently were overlooked when it came 
to apportionment of funds. Indeed, in a 
measure I sponsored earlier to amend 
the 1968 Safe Streets Act, there was a 
remedial provision aimed at reducing 
this inequity. 

I am pleased that the finalized ver- 
sion of the safe streets measure seeks 
to solve the problem by insuring the 
adequacy of funds for high crime areas. 

I am also in agreement on the need to 
attend to improve correctional facili- 
ties, to mitigate the high rate of criminal 
recidivism. 

Moreover, today’s legislation will in- 
crease the authorized appropriations to 
@ more realistic level. It calls for an au- 
thorization of $650 million for the next 
fiscal year, compared with the $248 mil- 
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lion authorized for the last fiscal year. 
The improved obligational method in 
this measure will insure that the au- 
thorized funds are utilized. 

I might mention that the earlier legis- 
lation I had sponsored called for an au- 
thorization of $800 million for the next 
fiscal year, in recognition of the tragic 
proportions of the crime problem. We 
cannot stingily dole out funds for neces- 
sary programs and expect them to bring 
striking results. Only by an aggressive 
defense against criminality can we ex- 
pect to overcome the lack of fear and 
the obvious apathy demonstrated by the 
criminal element toward law enforce- 
ment. 

If crime is not reversed, if criminals 
are not caught speedily and are not 
brought to trial expeditiously, and if they 
continue to be jailed in institutions that 
turn first-time offenders into hardened 
criminals before release, then I fear to 
predict the future of our urban areas. 

Unfortunately, the rate of street crime 
and urban violence is climbing, even as 
Congress tries to stem this rising tide 
by providing increased support, money 
and manpower, to provide safety to hon- 
est citizens. 

It is my hope that the omnibus crime 
legislation before us will effectuate 
a turnabout in our mounting crime 
problem. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. CELLER, Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 345, nays 2, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 81, as follows: 


[Roll No, 195] 
YEAS—345 
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Griffin St Germain 
Sandman 


Griffiths 
Gross 


Satterfield 
Grover 


Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebelt 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 


Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 

Holifield 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 


Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tieman 

Udall 


. Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill, 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Koch 
Kyl 
Kyros 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Long, Md, 
Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich, 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 


Vigorito 


Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Wiliams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 


Rogers, Colo, 


Abbitt 
Abemethy 
Adams 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 


Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex, 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton, Calif. 


Burton, Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Bymes, Wis. 
Caffery 
Camp 

Casey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Delienback 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 

Dowdy 
Dulski 


Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 


Edwards, Calif. 


Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. 
rd 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa, 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 


McEwen 
McFall 
McKEneally 
McMillan 


Mailliard 
Marsh 


O'Neal, Ga. 


Rogers, Fla. 

Rooney, N.Y. 

Rooney, Pa, 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 
NAYS—2 

Rarick 


ANSWERED “PRESENT” —1 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Bray 
Brock 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Conyers 


Harrington 


NOT VOTING—#81 


Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Daddario 
Dawson 
Denney 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Edwards, La. 
Esch 

Evins, Tenn, 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Flowers 


Frey 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Horton 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morse 
Morton 
Passman 
Patman 
Pepper 
Poff 
Pollock 
Powell 
Reifel 
Rivers 
Robison 
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Roudebush Stephens 
Tunney 
Vander Jagt 


Watson 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
. Hays with Mr, Adair. 
. Cabell with Mr. Lukens. 
. Carey with Mr, Hastings. 
. Blanton with Mr. Ayres. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Horton. 
. Jarman with Mr. Anderson of Illinois, 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Coughlin. 
. Madden with Mr. Cederberg. 
. Passman with Mr. Blackburn. 
. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Cramer. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. McClure. 
. Sikes with Mr. Clancy. 
. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
. Daddario with Mr. Mathias. 
. Clark with Mr. Corbett. 
. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Hosmer, 
. Baring with Mr. Denney. 
. Ichord with Mr. Bray. 
. Meeds with Mr. Bell of California. 
. Patman with Mr. Findley. 
. Kirwan with Mr. Conyers. 
. Farbstein with Mr. Hawkins. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Powell. 
. Tunney with Mr. Esch. 
. Jones of North Carolina with Mr, Dick- 


Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wold 


. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Frey. 
. Mollohan with Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
. Montgomery with Mr. Keith. 
. Downing with Mr. Carter. 
. Flowers with Mr. Kuykendall. 
. Pepper with Mr. Latta. 
. Stephens with Mr. Brock. 
Mrs. May with Mr. Morton, 
Mr. Morse with Mr. Poff. 
Mr. Pollock with Mr. Reifel. 
Mr. Riegle with Mr. Robison. 
Mr. Roudebush with Mr. Vander Jagt. 
Mr. Saylor with Mr. Watson. 
Mr, Wold with Mr. Dawson. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Boccs). Without objection, 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


BANKRUPTCY COMMISSION 


Mr, BOLLING, Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 970 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution as 

follows: 
H. Res. 970 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 88) to create a commission to study 
the bankruptcy laws of the United States. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, the joint resolution shall be 
read for amendment under the five minute 
rule, At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the joint resolution for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the joint 
resolution to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the joint resolution and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) 30 minutes, and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no controversy 
either on this rule or on the resolution 
that it makes in order, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 88, to create a commission to 
study the bankruptcy laws of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It seems to be entirely 
fitting that this resolution comes up at 
this time, just preceding the authoriza- 
tion for the arts and humanities, which 
apparently is going to be increased 100 
percent to $40 million. It seems to be 
fitting, too, in view of the fact that bank- 
ruptcies have increased a thousand per- 
cent in the last 20 years or less. Appar- 
ently Congress is doing all it can to 
bankrupt the country. 

Will this resolution take care of the 
Federal Government’s bankruptcy or is 
this designed to take care of the bank- 
ruptcy of some 200,000 individuals? 

Mr. BOLLING. I suspect the gentle- 
man from Iowa could give a better answer 
to his own question in that particular. 
I am unable to inform the Members as 
to that. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought perhaps the 
Committee on Rules might have explored 
the situation in consideration of the rule. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 970 
provides a 1-hour open rule for consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 88, to 
create a commission to study the bank- 
ruptcy laws of the United States. 

The purpose of the joint resolution is 
to create a Bankruptcy Commission of 
nine persons, to study, analyze, evaluate, 
and recommend changes in the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The report is to be made to 
the President and the Congress not later 
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than 2 years after enactment, after which 
the Commission would cease to exist. 

In the last 20 years the number of 
bankruptcies has increased greatly—over 
200,000 annually. Most of these are not 
businesses, but individuals. Our present 
system was designed for businesses and 
cannot cope with the great number of 
individual cases. Our laws must be 
brought up to date. 

Three members shall be appointed by 
the President, one of whom he shall des- 
ignate as Chairman; two appointed by 
the President of the Senate; two ap- 
pointed by the Speaker; and two ap- 
pointed by the Chief Justice. 

Six hundred thousand dollars is au- 
thorized to carry out the work of the 
Commission, the amount the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Court has estimated 
will be needed to complete the Job. 

The Department of Justice supports 
the joint resolution. There are no minor- 
ity views. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 88) to create a Commission To 
Study the Bankruptcy Laws of the 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (SJ. 
Res. 88) with Mr. Young in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Colorado (Mr. RocErs) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Wiccrtns) will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, the bill before us today, Senate 
Joint Resolution 88, represents a major 
step in bringing about a sorely needed 
reform in our bankruptcy system— 
a system which has grown obsolete, 
highly uneconomical, and incapable of 
meeting the requirements of our modern 
economy. 

Under the terms of this proposal, a 
Commission would be established to 
study, analyze, and evaluate the present 
bankruptcy laws and to recommend the 
changes that are necessary to conform 
the bankruptcy system to the demands 
of modern, technical, financial, and 
commercial activities. 

The Commission would be directed to 
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include in its study a consideration of 
the basic philosophy of bankruptcy, the 
causes of bankruptcy, possible altera- 
tions to the present system of bank- 
ruptcy administration, and the ap- 
plicability of advance management tech- 
niques to achieve economies in the ad- 
ministration of the bankruptcy laws. 

The life of the Commission would ex- 
tend for 2 years and its membership 
would include nine members—with three 
appointed by the President, two ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 
two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House and two appointed by the Chief 
Justice of the United States. 

In considering the need for this Com- 
mission, it is important to note that more 
people appear in our bankrupicy courts 
than in all other Federal courts com- 
bined, and that the number of bank- 
ruptcies has increased more than 1,000 
percent over the last 20 years. Yet, despite 
the current importance of the bank- 
ruptcy system, our bankruptcy laws have 
remained archaic and impractical. 

As was pointed out in our committee 
report, the present Bankruptcy Act was 
enacted in 1898 and was later revised in 
1938. There have been no major revisions 
of the law for more than 30 years. Yet, 
during the last 30 years, the population 
of our country has grown from 130 mil- 
lion to more than 200 million and install- 
ment credit has increased in that same 
period from approximately $4 billion to 
more than $93 billion. As a result of this 
expanding population and overwhelming 
increases in installment credit, our judi- 
cial system is currently coping with 
bankruptcies at an annual rate in excess 
of 200,000. 

Although the bankruptcy system was 
originally designed with a heavy empha- 
sis on the problem of business bank- 
ruptcies, the crisis that is now develop- 
ing occurs to a large extent in the area 
of so-called consumer bankruptcies. In 
short, in our modern economy of credit 
cards and charge accounts, it is the wage 
earners and the heads of families who 
are coming more and more into the bank- 
ruptcy courts. Under the circumstances, 
it is essential that the bankruptcy sys- 
tem be overhauled and modernized. 

In recommending the establishment 
of a Commission, let me emphasize two 
highly significant advantages that will 
be realized: 

First, the Commission will make a ma- 
jor contribution to the modernization of 
our bankruptcy laws and to the improve- 
ment of our judicial system. This will re- 
sult in more equitable treatment for both 
creditors and debtors. 

Second, the Commission will be called 
upon to recommend procedures and tech- 
niques for eliminating the large amount 
of economic waste that now occurs in the 
administration of the bankruptcy laws. 
The resulting improvements in the sys- 
tem will be reflected in savings in ad- 
ministrative costs. These savings will far 
outweigh the cost of the Commission. 

In addition to these advantages, let me 
also emphasize still another feature of 
the bill as reported by our committee 
which I believe is desirable. In the form 
that the bill was sent to us by the Sen- 
ate, it contained a provision allowing 
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for an open-ended authorization of ap- 
propriations. In that form, the bill would 
call for appropriations from general tax 
funds. 

Our committee considered this matter 
carefully. After holding hearings on the 
proposal and receiving testimony from 
the Administrative Office of the US. 
Courts, we decided to limit the authori- 
zation of funds to $600,000 for the 2-year 
life of the Commission. We also noted 
that since 1946 our bankruptcy system 
has been self-supporting as the result of 
a statute which requires the salaries and 
office expenses of referees in bankruptcy 
to be paid out of filing fees and charges 
collected from the assets of bankrupt 
estates. To be consistent with this policy 
of a self-supporting bankruptcy system, 
we have approved an amendment to the 
Senate bill which requires that the Com- 
mission also receive its appropriations 
from the salaries and expense fund. As 
a result, the expenses of the Commis- 
sion would also be borne by the bank- 
ruptcy system and not by taxpayers gen- 
erally. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, there is an- 
other committee amendment to this bill 
which I would like also to call to the at- 
tention of the Members. In the form that 
the bill passed the Senate, and was re- 
ported by our committee, no limitations 
were imposed on the powers of the 
Speaker of the House and the President 
of the Senate to appoint members of the 
Commission. Subsequent to our report- 
ing of the bill in this form, both the 
Speaker of the House and the Vice Presi- 
dent called this matter to our attention 
and requested that the bill be amended 
so as to limit the appointments of the 
Speaker and the Vice President, respec- 
tively, to Members of Congress from 
each of the major political parties. Our 
committee has approved an amendment 
along these lines and has directed that 
it be offered on the floor. I believe that 
amendment is highly desirable and will 
remove any confusion that may have 
been created by the bill in the form that 
it passed the Senate. I shall offer the 
amendment when the bill is read under 
the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Chairman, this measure, together 
with the amendments approved by the 
Judiciary Committee, will make signifi- 
cant improvements in our judicial sys- 
tem—improvements which will be 
brought about at a minimum cost to the 
taxpayers. Senate Joint Resolution 88 
has the support of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, the National 
Bankruptcy Conference, the National 
Conference of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
the American Bankers Association, the 
American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, and a wide variety of lawyers, busi- 
nessmen, and consumers throughout the 
United States. Therefore, I strongly urge 
that the bill be given favorable consid- 
eration by this body. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. 

In the last portion of his oration, the 
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gentleman pointed out that the Judicial 
Conference has recommended this, in 
slightly different terms, and generally 
approves it. I have become familiar with 
that Conference, and I recall at least 
two different things they have recently 
recommended which I disapproved. Of 
course, I have read the committee re- 
port in its entirety, including the state- 
ment by the Deputy Director, whom we 
all recall on this floor as counsel to the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the past. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I cor- 
rect that? The William E. Foley who is 
Deputy Director was not counsel for the 
Judiciary Commiitee. 

Mr. HALL. He never has been? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, sir. 

Mr. HALL. Well, I am glad to learn 
that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is a dif- 
ferent William E. Foley. We had a Wil- 
liam Foley who served with distinction 
for many years as general counsel. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it is his opinion 
whether it was with distinction or not. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL. But I am glad to have the 
correction that this is not the same Wil- 
liam Foley. 

Be that as it may—and I accept the 
correction, and I know the gentleman 
must assuredly be correct—the Judi- 
cial Conference has a habit of recom- 
mending that the legislative branch en- 
dorse commissions or endorse policies 
with the so-called veto in reverse 
which I think is unconstitutional and 
which has certainly not been ruled upon. 
Is there anything in here that would 
make the findings of this Commission 
binding upon the legislative branch of 
the Government if one or the other bodies 
of the Congress did not make a negative 
vote against the findings within 60 or 
90 days? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All this does 
is require them to make an analysis and 
report back to the Congress of the United 
States. That is the objective of the 
Commission. 

Mr. HALL. There is no way they can 
have a finding in their report that would 
have the effect of law under the Reorga- 
nization Act or anything else, unless the 
veto in reverse were put into effect by 
one or the other body. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I as- 
sure the gentleman from Missouri, there 
is no provision of that type in this resolu- 
tion, nor do we contemplate any amend- 
ment that would give it such a status. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his reassurance. Perhaps I am just al- 
most reflexly alerted to some of the rec- 
ommendations that come out, because I 
do not believe additional commissions, 
or Government by commission or croney 
appointments or anything else, should 
be authorized or consummated; when we 
have whole bureaus and departments and 
committees of the legislative branch and 
secretaries of the Department of Justice 
who, it seems to me, should be doing this 
without spending additional money. 

That leads up to the second question 
I have of the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado, which is this: Is it con- 
templated that the $600,000 authorized 
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in this bill would meet the necessary pay 
for these commissioners who will be sery- 
ing as other than Government employees 
for the 2-year duration? I presume they 
will be paid $100 a day plus expenses 
plus per diem when on duty, although the 
other day there was a bill through here 
to pay $300 a day for people serving on a 
like group. 

First, what is the amount they will re- 
ceive? Second, will the $600,000 cover it 
all? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is an- 
ticipated that the $600,000 would be suf- 
ficient to cover the entire matter. As in- 
dicated, we have allocated on the basis 
of the estimated number of days of hear- 
ings and meetings, on the basis of days 
per month, with about 30 days of annual 
per diem for the five private members. 
There will be four members, two from the 
House and two from the Senate, who will 
not draw the $100. We would allocate 
$30,000 for that purpose. Transportation 
to attend meetings, appearances, and 
other incidentals, $50,000. Per diem in 
lieu of assistance, $20,000. These are the 
contemplated expenditures of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the gentle- 
man feels, Mr. Chairman, that $600,000 
will cover it for the lifetime of the Com- 
mission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
also the staff salaries and expenses, 
which will run to about $200,000. 

Mr. HALL. Is that in addition to the 
$600,000? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. It 
is $200,000 a year for that and $100,000 
for the members, which makes $300,000 
for 1 year, and for 2 years it is $600,000. 

I may point out, as I did in the original 
statement here, that all of these funds 
are paid from the salaries and expense 
fund that has been created under the 
bankruptcy law and does not come out 
of the taxpayers’ money at all. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. That is more re- 
assuring, 

One final question, if the gentleman 
will bear with me and yield further. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Many citizens of the United 
States, including this Representative 
from Missouri, have long been concerned 
about our country’s general bankruptcy 
situation. Iam more concerned about the 
moral stamina and fiber of those who 
now accept bankruptcy willingly and al- 
most at the drop of a hat, than I am 
about any legislation we can pass or what 
any commission can do about it. I won- 
der how come public opinion no longer 
frowns on such proceedings? In the opin- 
ion of the distinguished gentleman from 
Colorado, will it come under the purview 
of the Commission to try to find some 
remedy from excessive redress and flight 
under the existing bankruptcy laws? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I un- 
derstand it, that is one of the studies 
that is going to be made by this Com- 
mission; namely, to see if it is possible 
to bring about a system whereby there 
will be less bankruptcies and less likeli- 
hood of individuals being compelled to 
go to court and take bankruptcy. 
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After all, as you point out, if individ- 
uals whose moral character may not be 
of the highest grade were permitted to 
take bankruptcy at certain intervals, this 
could lead to a very undesirable situa- 
tion. If possible, we would like to do 
away with that. 

Mr. HALL. I certainly agree with the 
gentleman. I think we want to do away 
with it as a way of business life. I do 
not think we can pass legislation or 
establish any commission that can take 
the place of the law of supply and de- 
mand and competition in the open mar- 
ketplace. I certainly believe, though, we 
ought to do something to restore the 
stigma or reverse public opinion that it 
is “all right” for people to seek refuge 
under the bankruptcy laws. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I cannot 
agree with the gentleman more thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Let me ask the gentleman about the 
members of this new commission. I un- 
derstand there would be three appointed 
by the President. Are any of those to be 
public members? There is no specifica- 
tion in the resolution. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is at 
the will of the President. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. So the public may 
well be excluded. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right only if the President so decides. 

Mr. GROSS. As far as the appointees 
of the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House are concerned, 
they may be Members of the Congress or 
non-Members of Congress. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. I have 
an amendment that I will offer later. We 
originally reported this so that the 
Speaker and Vice President could select 
anybody they desired. I have an amend- 
ment which I will offer under the 5-min- 
ute rule to restrict that. Appointments 
made by the Speaker and the Vice Presi- 
dent will be restricted to Members of 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman not 
think there ought to be some public 
members on the Commission? The pub- 
lic is vitally affected by any recommen- 
dations of any sort that come from this 
Commission. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to name the Chair- 
man and he has the authority to name 
three members. Certainly any man who 
is President would be doing that. Those 
three plus the four who may be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President and the 
Speaker we hope would be sufficient. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it contemplated to load 
this Commission with lawyers as most of 
them are? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No. 

Mr. GROSS. I would dislike that this 
Commission be made a bonanza for the 
lawyers, but there is no specification in 
the resolution as to whom the appointees 
may be. 

What about the $100 per diem and 
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expenses? Does this resolution not short- 
change these attorneys? The bill to fol- 
low, dealing with the arts and human- 
ities will provide for about $136 a day, 
plus expenses. 

Surely the committee would not want 
to establish a brandnew Commission 
and pay the members less than the on- 
coming bill for a far less worthy pur- 
pose, in my opinion, and I certainly 
question the need for this, Surely the 
committee wants to take care of the law- 
yers on a better basis than that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am de- 
lighted that the gentleman is looking 
out for the attorneys and for the inter- 
ests of the lawyers, but we are trying to 
limit them to at least $100 so they will 
not be getting this additional compen- 
sation: 

Mr. GROSS. I did not write this legis- 
lation. I was just wondering how the 
gentleman is going to explain this to 
the lawyers who are going to be on this 
Commission. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I am sure 
we will not have any trouble in explain- 
ing it to the lawyers on the Commission. 

Mr. GROSS. When the arts and hu- 
manities bill comes up, we are going to 
try to find out about the $136 a day for 
the travel agents for the arts and hu- 
manities, or whatever they are. 

Let me ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Has the Judiciary Committee given 
any kind of consideration, serious or 
otherwise, to the establishment of a Com- 
mission to go into the reasons for this un- 
holy increase in the number of bankrupt- 
cies across the country, the reasons for 
the economic and financial conditions 
that have caused such an increase in 
the number of bankruptcies? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman from Iowa that we 
have required this Commission to go into 
that very thing. As outlined on page 2, 
line 15, the causes of bankruptcy will be 
@ part of the study. 

Mr. GROSS. So, the Commission 
is going to go into the reasons for 
the erosion of the value of the dollar, in- 
flation, the Federal debt, and all the 
rest that goes into this business of the 
pressure that is being put upon the tax- 
payers across the country to try to fi- 
nance this juggernaut that has been built 
up; is that correct? That is the mission 
of this Commission? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I think the 
gentleman is getting a little confused be- 
cause we are not going into the question 
of inflation or excess spending. We are 
only dealing with the individuals and 
corporations who may have to take 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, does the 37-cent 
dollar have something to do with the 
increase in bankruptcies? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No; not that 
I know of. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 88, which would establish a Com- 
mission To Study the Bankruptcy Laws 
of the United States, has as its objective 
an analysis of the bankruptcy situation 
as it exists in America today. 
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During the course of the hearings, 
Subcommittee No. 4 heard testimony and 
received statements from a host of knowl- 
edgeable people and organizations. The 
establishment of a Commission to study 
our bankruptcy laws has a broad base 
of enthusiastic support: The Department 
of Justice; Securities and Exchange 
Commission; National Conference of 
Referees; National Bankruptcy Confer- 
ence; the Administrative Office of the 
U.S. Courts, plus many private prac- 
titioners and referees in bankruptcy. 

The preamble to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 88 points out the importance and 
seriousness of the problem: 


The number of bankruptcies in the United 
States has increased more than 1,000 percent 
annually in the last 20 years; 

More than one-fourth of the referees have 
encountered problems in their administra- 
tion of the Bankruptcy Act and have made 
suggestions for improvements; 

The technical aspects of the Act are inter- 
woven with the rapid expansion of credit in 
this country; and 

There appears to be little experience or 
understanding by the Federal Government 
and the commercial community in evaluat- 
ing the need to update the technical aspects 
of the Act. 


We all are aware of how easy it is today 
to obtain goods on credit. Not only can 
most people receive credit cards on re- 
quest, but numerous cards are given out 
unsolicited. The broad economic, social 
and legal consequences nourished by an 
overextension of low-quality credit are 
quite serious. The obvious consequence of 
an overextension of credit is the financial 
distress that is encountered by numerous 
individuals and businesses who eventu- 
ally end up in the bankruptcy court. 

In 1957 there were 74,000 cases in bank- 
ruptcy. Since that time the number of 
bankruptcies has reached an annual rate 
of more than 200,000. Individual wage 
earners, as opposed to business, account 
for over 90 percent of the total yearly 
bankruptcies. Our present bankruptcy 
system was not designed with the indi- 
vidual consumer in mind. The House 
Judiciary Committee is of the opinion 
that the basic objectives and philosophy 
of the existing bankruptcy statute—the 
manner in which it is functioning and the 
effectiveness of its administration—must 
be studied and analyzed in the light of 
the present day social and economic 
needs of our society. 

Iam sure that there are some Members 
who shy away from the idea of another 
commission. I understand and appreciate 
their position. However, I am convinced 
as is the House Judiciary Committee that 
a commission is the only feasible way 
to examine the complex social, economic, 
and legal aspects of our present bank- 
ruptcy laws. 

Our present Bankruptcy Act is based 
upon a statute which was passed in 1898. 
This act has been amended 81 times, 
most extensively in 1938. These amend- 
ments were made on a piecemeal basis. 
It would appear advisable and more real- 
istic if the present law is in need of a 
major overhaul—and the overwhelming 
majority of experts say it is—that Con- 
gress approach this task only after a 
comprehensive study and analysis of the 
existing problems has been made, rather 
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than amend the act by a piecemeal proc- 
ess over an extended period of time. 

This commission will not cost the tax- 
payer anything. Senate Joint Resolution 
88, as it passed the other body, had an 
open-ended authorization. The commit- 
tee amendment would limit the authori- 
zation of funds to $600,000 and provide 
that the study not be funded out of tax 
revenues. As this body knows, the bank- 
ruptcy system has been self-supporting 
since 1946, as a result of a statute which 
requires that the salaries and office ex- 
penses of referees in bankruptcy be paid 
out of filing fees and charges collected 
from the assets of bankrupt estates. The 
committee amendment requires that the 
commission receive its appropriations 
from this salary and expense fund. It is 
estimated that for fiscal 1970 this fund 
will contain a surplus of $1,582,000. 

It is my firm belief and that of the 
committee that only a commission which 
has the power and authority encom- 
passed by Senate Joint Resolution 88 can 
make the in-depth study which is needed 
in order to determine what changes 
should be made in the basic objectives 
of the existing Bankruptcy Act. Only 
such a commission can decide whether 
these objectives are still appropriate, and 
whether the act is being administered in 
conformity therewith. 

I believe that Senate Joint Resolution 
88 is meritorious and I recommend that 
Members vote favorably for its passage. 

I would like to assure the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross) particularly, that 
this Commission is specifically charged 
with the responsibility of developing al- 
ternatives to absolute discharge, partic- 
ularly in the expanding field of the con- 
sumer bankruptcies. I agree there should 
not be an inducement for a person to go 
into bankruptcy; rather, it must be the 
last resort in order to salvage his finan- 
cial difficulties. 

Also the Commission will not be loaded 
with lawyers. Indeed, if the gentleman 
from Iowa will refer to the resolution 
itself, the subcommittee amendments and 
committee amendments have stricken 
the requirements that there be practi- 
tioners in the field only on the Commis- 
sion because we felt that it was being 
overloaded with specialists, and the ap- 
pointing authorities would be denied the 
option of giving presence to the public 
on this Commission. 

I assure the gentleman that it is not 
the intent of the committee that the 
Commission be overloaded with lawyers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would yield, I wish that the 
committee had specified in the resolution 
that a certain number of these commis- 
sioners be from the public sector. It is 
wide open now. The appointees can be 
from any sector. 


I assume—and I have no quarrel with 
the legal profession—but I can see from 
where I sit here that lawyers will be 
well represented on this Commission. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Indeed, that may be, 
I will say to the gentleman, but this col- 
loquy establishes the intent of the sub- 
committee, that the appointing authori- 
ties, the President, the Speaker of the 
House, the President of the Senate and 
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the Chief Justice, shall not overload the 
Commission with lawyers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WIGGINS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the thing 
that intrigues me about legislation of 
this type is that every time we get in 
trouble another commission is estab- 
lished to spend some more money to find 
out what has gone wrong. We never seem 
to have the in-house, on-the-payroll 
capability—although Federal employ- 
ment is increasing every cockeyed day— 
we never seem to have people in numbers 
or competence, on the payroll to do these 
jobs. We have to go and spend another $1, 
$2, or $3 million in order to find out 
what has gone wrong—what has gone 
sour. This is becoming almost unbear- 
able, this appointing of special commis- 
sions to study the obvious. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman from Iowa that I 
am sympathetic with the gentleman's 
comments. The report and the hearings 
before our committee indicate some con- 
sideration of the problem the gentleman 
has raised. 

The fact is that bankruptcy is a very 
narrow, specialized field, and if the Con- 
gress itself were to undertake an investi- 
gation of the tota] causes of bankruptcy 
and how the act might be improved we 
would end up appointing a staff substan- 
tially equivalent to this Commission. 

The Commission will involve not only 
Members of Congress and staff, but also 
practitioners in the field, the referees in 
bankruptcy and others vitally concerned. 
I do not believe that the Commission 
would have the support of this Mem- 
ber of Congress, at least, if I were not 
convinced that this Commission is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Mr. Chairman, this is important legis- 
lation, and I urge the Members to give it 
their prompt and overwhelming support. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I speak today in support of Senate 
Joint Resolution 88, creating a Commis- 
sion To Study the Bankruptcy Laws of 
the United States. 

I have long felt that a streamlining 
and codification of existing laws in this 
area is a desirable objective, but I am 
hopeful that the Commission envisioned 
by this legislation will give particular at- 
tention to the wage earner plan, incorpo- 
rated in chapter XIII of the Bankruptcy 
Act, such that usage of this constructive 
debtor rehabilitation plan would be en- 
couraged when a personal bankruptcy 
situation arises. 

Mr. Roger H. Nielsen, a highly re- 
spected attorney from Battle Creek, 
Mich., with many years of experience in 
this area, has concisely set forth the 
need for reform in this area. By way of 
establishing legislative intent, I endorse 
and commend to the proposed Commis- 
sion the wisdom of Mr. Nielsen’s experi- 
ence, which follows: 

STATEMENT OF MR. ROGER H. NIELSEN 

Iam one of the attorneys who has always 
attempted to encourage financially pressed 
debtors to go the route of Chapter XIII with 
a Wage Earner Plan, rather than straight 
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bankruptcy when the financial circumstances 
of the debtor would warrant it. As a matter 
of fact, I have one pending now where the 
Plan is for the debtor to merely pay 50% of 
his unsecured creditors, which is all that he 
can manage to pay because of his financial 
circumstances. 

It has always struck me that the stigma of 
bankruptcy still attaches to a Chapter XIII 
Plan because of the following reasons: 

1, The Court is entitled a Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

2. Itis heard by the Referee in Bankruptcy. 

3. Invariably it is reported by a credit 
reporting agency as a “bankruptcy”, 

4. A Wage Earner Plan is a bankruptcy 
proceeding. 

5. The section of the law is Chapter XIII 
of the Bankruptcy Act. 

I think that all debtors should be encour- 
aged to try to rehabilitate themselves rather 
than to “take the easy way out” of straight 
bankruptcy, particularly when their circum- 
stances will warrant it. 

When you read the papers and see all of 
the “debt pooling services” for which tre- 
mendous fees are charged by the debt pool- 
ing agency and who cannot offer any real 
protection to the debtor from garnishments, 
attachments, and the like, it brings home 
more forcibly the need to look at construc- 
tive improvement of wage earner proceedings. 

I would like to see the Referees in Bank- 
ruptcy have a new title of “Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy and in Rehabilitation Proceedings”, 
or some other title more euphonious than 
“Referee in Bankruptcy”. I would like to see 
Chapter XIII transferred to a different sec- 
tion of law. 

We all remember when the Michigan Un- 
employment Compensation Commission was 
changed to the Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, whereby the emphasis was 
changed from paying people not to work to 
@ constructive attempt to get unemployed 
people back in employment again, I would 
like to see the same shift in emphasis in 
Chapter XIII Wage Earner Proceedings so 
that instead of the emphasis being on the 
fact that it is in a Court of Bankruptcy, 
emphasis is placed upon the fact that this 
is an attempt to provide debtor security and 
financial rehabilitation. 

I have just about given up trying to edu- 
cate credit reporting services that in a Wage 
Earner Plan the debtor is trying, at great 
odds usually, to get his debts paid up, for 
which he should be complimented, rather 
than having the emphasis placed upon the 
fact that he has been forced into a Court of 
Bankruptcy for civil relief. The debtor 
honestly trying to pay off his creditors is 
subject to the same type of slurs that a per- 
son who has been guilty of bankruptcy fraud 
is subject to. I do not think this is right. 

Because we sometimes get into stereo- 
typed rationalization rather than pursuing 
pure deductive logic, I think there is a real 
importance in changing the name of the pro- 
ceedings and even the title of the Judge who 
hears the proceeding so that it can be re- 
ferred to as a Court of Debtor Rehabilita- 
tion, rather than a Court of Bankruptcy; 
also, that the Referee is Referee in Bank- 
ruptcy and Debtor Rehabilitation. 

I think the recent shift in Michigan of 
emphasis of Probate Judges also being Juve- 
nile Court Judges has been of some help in 
dealing with juveniles. 

Then there is another aspect of the situa- 
tion. In Chapter XIII proceedings, one of the 
real problems met by debtors in trying to 
work out a satisfactory, workable plan, is 
the fact that certain types of retailers exer- 
cise no restraint in selling large items with a 
retained security interest to improvident pur- 
chasers. It is not the corner super market 
that is the violator in this regard, it is the 
seller of the large ticket items who get con- 
sumers to agree to pay more monthly pay- 
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ments than they can possibly afford to han- 
dle. This not only hurts the debtor, but it 
makes the debtor unable to buy things on 
cash that he should be buying for cash, 
forcing him deeper and deeper into the mire. 
I think that a Chapter XIII, or similar pro- 
ceeding Judge should be able to determine 
what monthly payments the debtor should 
be required to pay in order to be permitted 
to retain the household refrigerator, the 
household stove, and similar essential items. 
Let them repossess the color television set, 
the living room pieces, and so forth, but make 
it possible for the debtor to keep the baby 
bed and beds to sleep on, and refrigerator and 
stove, so his family can exist without the 
family cook being deprived of means of pre- 
paring meals for her children. And if the 
Referee in debtor proceedings finds that 
$10.00 a month is an adequate amount to be 
paid to the appliance store, that should be a 
risk the appliance dealer takes when he sells 
the merchandise. He shouldn’t overload the 
debtor with debt." 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 88—a 
joint resolution to create a Commission 
To Study the Bankruptcy Laws of the 
United States. These laws are desperately 
in need of study. 

The present Bankruptcy Code was en- 
acted in 1898. Its first major revision oc- 
curred some 40 years later with the 
enactment of the Chandler Act in 1938. 
At that time, the act represented what 
was then regarded as modern bankruptcy 
law. In modernizing debtor relief and 
rehabilitation, it took into account the 
social and economic changes that had 
transpired since 1898. 

Since 1938, little attention has been 
given to incorporating the changes into 
the Bankruptcy Act that are dictated by 
the ever changing social and economic 
environment. And this inaction has come 
in the face of an overwhelming increase 
of 1,000 percent in the number of bank- 
ruptcies. This increase did not occur 
gradually over the 32-year period since 
the act’s last major revision, but in the 
period of 1950 to 1970—a 20-year period 
during which the social and economic 
advancements made immeasurably out- 
distanced our total social and economic 
advancements from the day of our Na- 
tion's founding. 

Thus, it seems wholly inconsistent and 
anachronistic that the financial well- 
being of our citizens and business com- 
munity should continue to be regulated 
by laws tuned in to the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of a time that has long 
since faded in our memories. 

Now, more than ever, a modernization 
of the bankruptcy laws is needed to con- 
form its procedures and administration 
into a system of laws that recognizes and 
utilizes modern social and economic con- 
cepts in partnership with the latest tech- 
nological advances to the attainment of 
an economical administration of bank- 
ruptcies and the sound rehabilitation and 
relief of debtors at a minimum of cost 
to them. 

The urgent need of reform and mod- 
ernization can be further illustrated. 

Over the past several years, the Con- 
gress has enacted numerous consumer 
protection laws designed to curb and cur- 
tail certain fraudulent, unfair, and de- 
ceptive business practices. While doing 
so, however, we have all but ignored con- 
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sumer credit. The business world has not 
been similarly negligent, however. Credit 
continues to be available on easy and 
easier terms, and to assure an ever-in- 
creasing supply of even easier credit, the 
business community, always equal to its 
take, has come up with that most sophis- 
ticated of credit devices, the credit card. 
Intrinsically unevil, its ubiquity and 
abuse has resulted in the development of 
an “easy rider” credit psychology that 
can only have the horrendous result of 
further increasing personal or consumer 
bankruptcies which even now amount to 
90 percent of the bankruptcies filed. 

This tide cannot be stemmed by laws 
designed, as our present bankruptcy laws 
are, to cope with business bankruptcies. 
As the social and economic changes of 
the past 32 years indicate, and as the 
bankruptcy statistics dictate, now is the 
time for an informed Congress to act in 
the field of consumer bankruptcy, in par- 
ticular, and the field of bankruptcy, in 
general. I wholeheartedly support the 
commission concept of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 88. Staffed with persons having a 
wide variety of diversified experience and 
particularized skills in consumer affairs 
and bankruptcy practice, the Congress 
can be assured that it will be adequately 
informed and advised not only of the 
changes needed to avert an impending 
and serious crisis that will be brought 
about through the continued require- 
ment of administering consumer bank- 
ruptcies with laws designed to cope with 
business bankruptcies, but also informed 
of the basic philosophy and other causes 
of bankruptcy as well as possible alter- 
natives to the present system of bank- 
ruptcy administration. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of Senate Joint Resolution 88, 
creating a commission to study the 
bankruptcy laws. The mandate of this 
Commission is broad, and I think this 
wise, since there are numerous problems 
to be examined. 

The Commission’s study, analysis, and 
evaluation are to include, in accordance 
with section 1(b) of the resolution, “the 
possible alternatives to the present sys- 
tem of bankruptcy administration, the 
applicability of advanced management 
techniques to achieve economies in the 
administration of the act, and all other 
matters which the Commission shall 
deem relevant.” 

I hope the Commission will undertake 
a thorough, indepth examination of the 
present system whereby bankruptcy ref- 
erees and trustees are appointed, and 
that it will make recommendations for 
reform to insure that the potential for 
abuse of this system is eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S.J. RES. 88 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) there is 
hereby established a commission to be known 
as the Commission on the Bankruptcy Laws 
of the United States (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Commission”’). 

(b) The Commission shall study, analyze, 
evaluate, and recommend changes to the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
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States”, approved July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 544), 
as amended (title 11, United States Code), 
in order for such Act to refiect and ade- 
quately meet the demands of present tech- 
nical, financial, and commercial activities. 
The Commission's study, analysis, and eval- 
uation shall include a consideration of the 
basic philosophy of bankruptcy, the causes 
of bankruptcy, the possible alternatives to 
the present system of bankruptcy adminis- 
tration, and all other matters which the 
Commission shall deem relevant. 

(c) The Commission shall submit a com- 
prehensive report of its activities, including 
its recommendations, to the President, and 
the Congress within two years after the date 
of enactment of the joint resolution. Upon 
the filing of such report, the Commission 
shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of the following members appointed as 
follows: 

(1) three members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, one of whom shall 
be designed as Chairman by the President 
and two of whom shall be active practitioners 
in the field of bankruptcy law; 

(2) two appointed by the President of the 
Senate; 

(3) two appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; and 

(4) two active full-time referees In bank- 
ruptcy appointed by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

(b) Five members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, 

(c) A vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect its powers. Any vacancy shall be filled 
in the manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(d) Referees in bankruptcy and any other 
employees of the Federal Government who 
are members of the Commission shall serve 
without additional compensation. Each mem- 
ber from private life shall receive $100 per 
diem for each day (including traveltime) 
during which he is engaged in the actual per- 
formance of his duties as a member of the 
Commission, All members of the Commission 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of their duties. 

Sec. 3. The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion. Such appointments shall be without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and such compensation 
shall be paid without regard to the provisions 
of chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. 

Sec. 4. To carry out the purposes of this 
joint resolution, the Commission shall have 
the authority, within the limits of available 
appropriations— 

(1) to obtain any research or other assist- 
ance it deems necessary; 

(2) to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as it deems necessary governing the manner 
of its operations and its organization and 

mnel; 

(3) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, and 
such contracts or other arrangements or 
modifications thereof may be entered into 
without legal consideration, without per- 
formance or other bonds, and without regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (41 U.S.C. 5); 

(4) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which it deems necessary without 
regard to the provisions of section 3648 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
529); 

(5) to accept and utilize the services of 
voluntary and unco; ted personnel and 
reimburse them for travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code; and 
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(6) to acquire by lease, loan, gift, bequest, 
or devise, and to hold and dispose of by sale 
lease, or loan, real or personal property of all 
kinds necessary for or resulting from the 
exercise of authority under this joint resolu- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any office, department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the executive or judicial 
branches of the United States Government 
shall furnish to the Commission, upon a 
reimbursable basis, such advice, information, 
and records as the Commission may require 
for the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Commission such sums, as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate Joint Resolution 88 be considered 
as read and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, does that include, 
open for amendment at any point? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 16, 
after the word “administration”, insert the 
following: “the applicability of advanced 
management techniques to achieve econo- 
mies in the administration of the act,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 2, line 20, 
after the word “President”, insert the follow- 
ing: “, the Chief Justice of the United 
States,” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 6, 
strike out the word “designed” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “designated”. 


The Committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, lines 7 and 
8, strike out the phrase: “and two of whom 
shall be active practitioners in the field of 
bankruptcy law” 

The committee amendment was agreed 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 12, 
strike out the phrase: “active full-time ref- 
erees in bankruptcy” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 3, 
after the word “appropriated”, insert the fol- 
lowing: “out of the Salaries and Expense 
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Fund created pursuant to Section 40c(4) of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 68c(4))” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 6, line 4, 
after the word “sums”, insert the following: 
“, but not more than $600,000,” 


The Committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer two amendments, amend- 
ment No. 1 and amendment No. 2, and 
ask unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, can we hear the 
amendments before that request is 
granted? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will withdraw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocers of Col- 
orado: On page 3, line 14, after the word 
“two” insert the following: “Members of 
the Senate, one from each of the two major 
political parties,”. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

I have before me a copy of the bill and 
I am unable to find the page and line 
references as to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is on 
page 3, line 14, to the language of the 
Senate. What we add is “Members of 
the Senate, one from each of the two 
major political parties,”. 

That is all we do. So we divide it up 
equally. If the gentleman will look at 
line 14, after the word “two”, we insert 
the language that has just been read. 
That is the way the amendment would 
be. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman would 
answer, is it his intention to submit fur- 
ther at the end of line 16 the same clause 
as to two appointed by the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. HALL. These are the two separate 
amendments the gentleman wanted con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes, those 
are the two amendments. 

Mr. HALL. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
suggest he replace his unanimous-con- 
sent request now that we know what 
it is. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
two amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHATRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of Colo- 
rado: On page 3, line 15, after the word 
“two” insert the following: “Members of the 
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House of Representatives, one from each of 
the two major political parties,”’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WIGGINS. Since the committee 
amendments, which were taken from the 
first page of the report, do not correlate 
with respect to page and line in Senate 
Joint Resolution 88, I am fearful that the 
record is going to be confused. For ex- 
ample, in the report the second commit- 
tee amendment is shown as page 2, line 
20, when there is no line 20 on page 2. 
It is on page 3. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. These are 
amendments to the original Senate joint 
resolution. 

Mr. WIGGINS. If the gentleman will 
assure me that there is no confusion—— 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is no 
intent to confuse. The page and line 
numbers refer to the print of the Senate 
joint resolution as it passed the Senate. 

Mr. WIGGINS. And this is a House 
print of that Senate joint resolution, is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WIGGINS. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
a preamble of the Senate Joint Resolu- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas the number of bankruptcies in 
the United States has increased more than 
1,000 per centum annually in the last twenty 
years; and 

Whereas more than one-fourth of the ref- 
erees in bankruptcy have problems arising 
in their administration of the existing Bank- 
ruptcy Act and have made suggestions for 
substantial improvement in that Act; and 

Whereas the technical aspects of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act are interwoven with the rapid 
expansion of credit which has reached pro- 
portions far beyond anything previously ex- 
perienced by the citizens of the United 
States; and 

Whereas there appears to be little experi- 
ence or understanding by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the commercial community of 
the Nation in evaluating the need to update 
the technical aspects of the Bankruptcy 
Act and the financial policies pursued by the 
Federal Government and the commercial 
community; Now, therefore, be it 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, with what resolution 
are we dealing? Are we dealing with Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 88, Union Calendar 
No. 430, Report No. 91-927? What are we 
here dealing with? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman is correct. That is the Senate 
joint resolution that we are considering. 

Mr. GROSS. How can we amend a line 
in a joint resolution that does not exist? 
How can we amend a line in a joint res- 
olution that is not before the House? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Our answer 
to that inquriy is simply this. The joint 
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resolution was referred to us by the 
House, and it is the original Senate joint 
resolution as reported that we are con- 
sidering. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not understand the 
procedure at all. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is the 
reported Senate joint resolution that we 
are considering. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, but you cannot 
amend line 20 on page 2 when there is 
no line 20 on page 2 of the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that, when the report was filed, the com- 
mittee amendments refer to the original 
Senate joint resolution as it was referred 
to the committee. The amendments as of- 
fered are applicable to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 88 as referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, with all 
deference to the Chair, I am still con- 
fused, and I am sure other Members are 
confused. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman, would it be in 
order and appropriate for a unanimous 
consent request to be made in order by 
all Members of the House that the tech- 
nical corrections of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 88 insofar as correlation between 
the report and the bill before us is con- 
cerned, and would this help the situa- 
tion in engrossing and final drafting of 
the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will advise 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
report applies to the resolution as origi- 
nally referred to the committee. 

The Chair further advises that the 
unanimous consent request the gentle- 
man suggested would not be in order 
at this time. 

The Chair also advises that such a re- 
quest could be in order in the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
Chair for his opinion as well as his con- 
sultant, the Parliamentarian. 

I think it might be erstwhile that this 
be asked for by some Member of the 
committee in the House, because I cer- 
tainly agree with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, that insofar as the 
second committee amendment is con- 
cerned, there is no line 20, and we can- 
not amend something that is not before 
the House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Clerk has read the 
preamble, the so-called whereas clauses. 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman 
from Colorado why it is that these 
“whereas clauses” have not been stricken. 
Ordinarily as I recall, it is the policy of 
the subcommittee to strike out the 
“whereas clauses” from resolutions. Why 
is it that the “whereas clauses” are being 
carried along in this one? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, may I offer this as an explanation. 
Ordinarily the “whereas clauses” that 
our subcommittee strikes are stricken for 
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the purpose of saving costs in connec- 
tion with the printing thereof, and the 
storage of it in the Archives. 

Under this circumstance, inasmuch as 
this is a rather important piece of legisla- 
tion, we believe that the information set 
forth in the “whereas clauses” is impor- 
tant and that the Commission in their 
study should have it before them. That 
is the reason why we did not offer a mo- 
tion to strike. I have no pride of author- 
ship in connection with it, and if the 
gentleman wants to strike it, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I just wanted to 
have the gentleman’s explanation as to 
why the “whereas clauses” were being 
carried here while usually it is the policy 
to strike them. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be inclined to 
agree with the gentleman that it is use- 
ful in this particular case to have some 
justification and explanation as to the 
need for such a commission and what its 
purpose should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Boccs) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. YOUNG, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that Committee having had under 
consideration the joint resolution—Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 88—to create a com- 
mission to study the bankruptcy laws of 
the United States, pursuant to House 
Resolution 970, he reported the joint res- 
olution back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the 
rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, and was read the third 
time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 334, nays 12, not voting 83, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 196] 


Abbitt 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlisom, Mo. 


Ford, 

William D. 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 

edel 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. a 


Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 


Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
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Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
ndall 


Rees 
Reid, NI. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Rodino 


Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watts 
Weicker 
Whalen 
Whalley 


te 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


NAYS—12 


Ashbrook Gross 
Brown, Ohio Hall 
Chappell Kyl Scherle 
Devine Miller, Ohio Wylie 
NOT VOTING—83 

Denney 

Dickinson 

Edwards, La. 

Evins, Tenn, 

Farbstein 

Findley 

Flowers 

Frey 

Gilbert 

Hansen, Idaho 

Hastings 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Jarman 

Jones, Tenn. 


O’Konski 
Rarick 


Adair 
Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Aspinall 
Ayres 


Baring 
Bell, Calif. 
Be 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. 
Dickinson. 
. Daddario with Mr. Ayres. 
. Carey with Mr. Horton. 
. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Bray. 
. Blatnik with Mr. Findley. 
. Aspinall with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Kuyken- 


. Blanton with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
. Cabell with Mr. Frey. 
. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota. 
. Passman with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Brock. 
Rivers with Mr. Hastings. 
. Sikes with Mr. Hosmer. 
Tunney with Mr. Bell of California. 
Jarman with Mr. Cederberg. 
Baring with Mr. Berry. 
Clark with Mr. Corbett. 
Hawkins with Mr. Pollock. 
Meeds with Mr. Mathias. 
Mollohan with Mr. Clancy. 
Charles H. Wilson with Mrs. May. 
Pepper with Mr. Coughlin. 
Mann with Mr. Keith. 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
ey. 
Montgomery with Mr. Cramer. 
Smith of Iowa with Mr. Latta. 
Stephens with Mr. Lukens. 
Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 
Farbstein with Mr. Conyers. 
Flowers with Mr. McClure. 
Celler with Mr. Morton. 
Landrum with Mr. Poff. 
Podell with Mr. Reifel. 
Gilbert with Mr. Robison. 
Purcell with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mailliard with Mr. Saylor. 
Lujan with Mr. Vander Jagt. 
Mize with Mr. Watson. 
Dawson with Mr. Wold. 


Mr. ZION changed his vote from “nay” 
to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
Senate joint resolution just passed and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 1118 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1118 

Resolved, That upon the adpotion of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16065) to amend the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, 
as amended. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 16065 it shall be in order in 
the House to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill S.. 3215 and to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 16065 as passed by the 
House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SmirH) pending which I 
yield myself such time as I say consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule is an open rule 
with 1 hour of general debate. The 
only unusual provision in the House— 
and it has become relatively customary— 
is that it provides for getting the bill 
to conference by taking the Senate num- 
ber and putting the House-adopted lan- 
guage under it. 

There is some controversy over this 
matter, but I understand that the bill 
was reported out of the Committee on 
Education and Labor—which is not 
always known for its bipartisanship—by 
a strong and even overwhelming bipar- 
tisan majority. 

I understand it is also strongly sup- 
ported by President Nixon in its present 
form. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman referred 
to the language to be found on page 2 of 
the resolution which makes this bill in 
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order. I might call it monstrosity, but I 
call it a bill at present. 

Would it not be possible to go to con- 
ference without this language? 

Mr. BOLLING. It would be possible to 
go to conference without this language, 
but this expedites going to conference. 

Mr, GROSS. That is what I thought. 
It might expedite it if the Senate passed 
a bill for $80 million or something of 
that kind. It might expedite getting that 
bill through. Does the gentleman agree? 

Mr. BOLLING. I do not see how that 
could happen. In the event the Senate 
turned up with a larger figure some- 
how, which I cannot conceive in the leg- 
islative circumstance, since the Senate 
has passed a bill, on the question of the 
conference, if the Senate came up with 
a larger figure, it would have to come 
back to the House again. 

Mr. GROSS. At any rate, without this 
language the bill could get to confer- 
ence. Is it merely to expedite the passage 
of this legislation? 

Mr. BOLLING. To expedite the pas- 
sage not of this particular bill but to ex- 
pedite final action on the whole matter. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of some of the 
economy talk we have heard around 
here, was there any representation made 
to the Rules Committee, by the sponsors 
of this latest raid on the Treasury, as 
to the position of the administration on 
this 100-percent increase to $40 million 
in the authorization for this particular 
purpose? 

Mr. BOLLING. It is the understand- 
ing of the gentleman from Missouri that 
the administration supports the provi- 
sions of this bill that this rule makes 
in order, H.R. 16065, and that includes 
the money. I understand that the ad- 
ministration—in fact, the President him- 
self—is specifically on record as favoring 
the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. So this is quite different, 
then, from the construction of hospitals 
and other medical and health facilities. 
This is a quite different situation. The 
administration does support this 100 
percent increase without any reservation 
whatever. 

I just wanted to be clear about it, be- 
cause I want to be guided as to what 
my position might be if the President 
vetoed this legislation. 

Mr. BOLLING. Is the gentleman try- 
ing to put the gentleman from Missouri 
in the position of defending a veto, as 
to which the gentleman from Missouri 
voted to override? 

Mr. GROSS. No; not at all, because 
the gentleman from Iowa also voted to 
override the veto. 

Mr. BOLLING, I believe these are two 
separate subjects. That would be the 
point. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to know 
where I am going when I start, that is 
all, I say to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. I do not want to ap- 
pear to extend the colloquy, but the 
President’s position on the one matter 
is clear to me. On the other matter it 
was unclear. I take it that the gentle- 
man from Iowa and I do not quite agree 
on this bill, but we did on the other. 

Mr. GROSS. My position is clear to 
me on this bill. 

Let me ask this question: Was it de- 
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veloped in the hearings whether this 100- 
percent increase is budgeted? 

Mr. BOLLING. Not to my knowledge. 
It was not developed in the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I should like 
to address myself to the two points raised 
by the gentleman from Iowa. 

First, on March 31 of this year the 
President said: 

In urging the Congress to approve a $20 
million program for the National Endowment 
for the Arts, and an equal amount for the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, I 
maintained that few investments we could 
make would give us so great a return in terms 
of human satisfaction and spiritual fulfill- 
ment. More than ever now, I hold to that 
view. 


Further, I would say to the gentleman, 
we do have a letter dated June 29, 1970 
from the Bureau of the Budget, from 
Richard P. Nathan, Assistant Director, 
in which he confirms the administra- 
tion’s support for a $40 million funding 
level for the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities in the fiscal 
year 1971. 

Mr. Nathan says: 

This will confirm the Administration’s 
support for a $40 million funding level for 
the National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities in fiscal year 1971. We under- 
stand that you requested such a confirma- 
tion of the Administration's proposals. 

In his December 10, 1969, Message on the 
Arts and the Humanities the President asked 
that “the Congress approve $40,000,000 in 
new funds for the National Foundation in 
fiscal 1971 to be available from public and 
private sources.” These funds were requested 
in the President’s 1971 Budget which was 
submitted to the Congress on February 2, 
1970 (see pages 488-89). 

The President reiterated his support of the 
Foundation in his Messages of February 19 
and March 31 transmitting the annual re- 
ports of the Humanities Endowment and the 
Arts Endowment, 


The President has gone on record ap- 
proximately four times in support of the 
bill and the Bureau of the Budget has 
agreed to it. 

Mr. BOLLING. Does the gentleman 
from Iowa desire me to yield to him fur- 
ther? 

Mr. GROSS. For one comment, I just 
wanted to get the President on the rec- 
ord for the fifth time. The gentleman 
from New York says he is on the record 
four times. I want to get him on record 
the fifth time. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I wonder if my col- 
league from New York, who read the 
excerpt of the President’s speech, would 
give us some idea of the peculiar stand- 
ards observed by the President in veto- 
ing the hospital bill and in being for this 
bill? I can support this bill, but I am 
somewhat intrigued by this double stand- 
ard. 

Mr. REID of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 
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Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding for the purpose of 
answering the question of the gentle- 
man from Illinois. The President said 
relative to this general point on Decem- 
ber 10: 

At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriations for arts and 
humanities might seem extravagant. How- 
ever, I believe that the need for a new 
emphasis to the understanding and expres- 
sion of the American idea has a compelling 
claim on our resources. The dollar amounts 
involved are comparatively small. The Fed- 
eral role would remain supportive, rather 
than primary. 


I think the President’s position is clear 
on the record on this. He recognizes that 
the funds here are supportive and that 
Federal seed money generates four or five 
times the amount of actual Federal funds 
in matching funds, private gifts, and 
State support. 

Mr. PUCINSKT. With all due respect to 
the explanation, I must say that I am still 
unable to get an answer on how the Presi- 
dent arrives at the double standard of 
saying that the medical needs of the 
country are not as compelling, so he 
vetoes that bill and then tells us that we 
ought to go ahead and double the appro- 
priation for this particular bill. All I 
want to know is what is the rationale 
and how do they arrive at the double 
standard for meeting human needs. 

Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1118 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of de- 
bate for the consideration of this bill, 
H.R. 16065, to amend the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965, as amended. 

As the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
BOLLING) stated, on passage of the House 
bill the language of S. 3215 would be 
substituted. 

The purpose of the bill is to author- 
ize funding for 3 years—through 1973 of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, and to make several amend- 
ments in the basic Act. 

For fiscal 1971 the bill authorizes $40,- 
000,000. Such sums as may be necessary 
are authorized for each of 1972 and 1973. 

The committee has made several rec- 
ommendations for the Foundation to 
consider in its future operations: First, 
each State arts council should receive 
at least $75,000 per year; second, mu- 
seums, symphony orchestras and dance 
groups should receive more assistance 
than heretofore. 

No agency letters are included in the 
report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman will tell me if there is any man- 
datory spending in this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Not that I 
know of. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Then, the Presi- 
dent’s position on a mandatory spending 
clause in other legislation would have 
no pertinence to this matter. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is the 
way I understand it, but I am not speak- 
ing for the President. Does that answer 
your question? 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE). 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
asked today to approve an authorization 
for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities that will cost us a mini- 
mum of $180 million over the next 3 
fiscal years. The bill for fiscal 1971 alone 
will amount to $40 million—a 100-per- 
cent increase over last year’s authoriza- 
tion. 

I want to know and the taxpayers of 
this country want to know—why? What 
justification can we offer for voting such 
a giant increase in this program? 

Throughout this session of Congress, 
we have been urged, coaxed, cajoled, and 
threatened with economic disaster if we 
did not pare spending to a minimum. 
Time and time again President Nixon 
has reiterated the urgent need for fiscal 
responsibility—in his budget message, 
when he vetoed the HEW appropriations 
bill and the hospital construction bill, 
and when he asked for a higher debt 
ceiling. He spoke of “the need to deter- 
mine priorities in the use of limited Fed- 
eral dollars in holding down Govern- 
ment spending to avoid a large budget 
deficit in fiscal year 1971.” He said: 

I want, and indeed I must have, the 
support of Congress to stay within this 
budget. 


Total inconsistency. Why not include 
this bill? What is so sacred here? 

Our distinguished minority leader (Mr. 
Forp) reminded us only last week: 

Excessive Federal spending has caused the 
inflation we are experiencing today, today 
those who vote to increase Federal spending 
can be charged and charged legitimately with 
helping to increase inflation. 


As the gentleman from Michigan 
knows, the people of his own district 
voted overwhelmingly in favor of bal- 
ancing the Federal budget rather than 
increasing the level of spending for Gov- 
ernment programs. I am convinced that 
the vast majority of the people in all our 
districts feel just as strongly about this 
as Mr. Forn’s constituents. 

We are not a culturally deprived na- 
tion. The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rem) would have us believe that, com- 
pared to other, less wealthy nations, we 
are miserly with our contributions to the 
arts and humanities. I submit that this 
is not the case. America’s cultural herit- 
age is rich and flourishing. It fills me 
with a sense of pride in the national ac- 
complishment to realize that American 
private enterprise supports fully one- 
half of the world’s symphony orchestras. 
We have the most vigorous and prolific 
publishing industry in the world. Our 
musicians and dancers are second to none 
and our artists are trend setters the 
world over. These cultural achievements 
have been accomplished for the most 
part in the true American tradition, in- 
dependently of Government support, su- 
pervision or control, and I am proud of 
them. 

The Federal Government, moreover, 
has not pinched pennies in its contribu- 
tions to the arts and humanities. The 
budget for the National Foundation of 
that name by no means tells the whole 
story. Proponents of the 100 percent in- 
crease like to point out that New York 
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State alone voted $20 million for the arts 
and humanities. But the State of New 
York includes many items in its budget 
for the arts and humanities, such as 
libraries, which the Federal Government 
funds under separate programs. 

Virtually every department of Govern- 
ment subsidizes the arts in one way or 
another, and I can itemize these contri- 
butions chapter and verse for any inter- 
ested Members. The State Department 
spent $31.5 million on cultural exchange 
programs last year. The Smithsonian In- 
stitution received $33 million. The Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts got 
$56.7 million of the taxpayers’ money. 
The National Gallery of Art has a budget 
of $3.5 million. HUD financed a $13 mil- 
lion housing project for artists and their 
families in New York City. The list is 
endless, and the hidden generosity of the 
Government to the arts and humanities 
almost bottomless. 

In view of these contributions, I find 
the pleas of poverty very strange and 
the demands for huge increase in Fed- 
eral funding exorbitant. In the name of 
economic austerity we have repeatedly 
slashed funds for programs vital to the 
Nation’s interest—defense, education, 
health, agriculture and veteran bene- 
fits. Is this what we have cut them for— 
ballet? 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities wants to double the out- 
lay for opera in 1971, and give an extra 
$5 million to symphony orchestras. Yet 
it has been estimated that if everyone 
in this country and Europe were given 
the opportunity to attend classical mu- 
sic concerts free of charge, only 3 to 5 
percent of the population would take ad- 
vantage of it. 

The Foundation plans to increase its 
staff by 30 full-time permanent em- 
ployees—an increase of 36 percent—in 
order to cope with the expected addi- 
tional funds. Yet one of the justifica- 
tions offered for the new budget is the 
bigger payroll—clearly a case of the tail 
wagging the dog. It is difficult to see 
just how these new bureaucrats will 
spend their time. Relatively few new 
programs have been recommended for 
fiscal 1971. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 additional minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
for the additional time. 

Mr. Speaker, most of the additional 
money will go in larger lumps to the 
same recipients. But if it takes one man 
to write out a check for $1 million, it does 
not take two men to write out a check 
for $2 million. 

The Endowment for the Humanities 
has spent millions of dollars for black 
studies programs. Yet the director of 
one of these programs, The Conference 
on African and Afro-American Studies 
attacked black studies as “irrelevant, 
white-oriented courses with black la- 
bels.” And black leaders themselves have 
questioned the validity of such courses to 
ER disadvantaged blacks to get good 

obs. 

Both the Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities have funded numerous proj- 
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ects of dubious value, Perhaps the best 
known of these is the $750 award for the 
seven-letter poem “lighght.” 

That is the entire poem. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that particular point? 

Mr. SCHERLE. Not at this time. I am 
sorry. But I can furnish a long list of 
other examples. Suffice it to say that the 
track record of the Foundation is not all 
that it might be. This Representative re- 
mains unconvinced of the necessity or 
the justifiability of granting the Founda- 
tion a 100-percent increase in funds at a 
time when the Nation is holding us 
gravely accountable for every precious 
tax dollar. 

And I want to make a statement here 
and now that I am totally opposing the 
President as far as his stand is concerned. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield at that point? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
agree with the gentleman from Iowa that 
spending $750 for a poem consisting of 
one word is absolutely indefensible and 
I join with him in his condemnation of 
such a boondoggle, but I am sure that 
the gentleman did not wish to leave the 
impression with this House that any such 
foolish expenditure as that can be 
charged to the present administration of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
or to the very efficient and charming 
Chairman of the Endowment, Miss 
Nancy Hanks. The gentleman did not 
mean to leave that impression, that this 
occurred during her administration, did 
the gentleman? 

Mr. SCHERLE. Yes, I do. And I want 
to tell my colleagues this—— 

Mr. MAYNE., But that expenditure oc- 
curred more than 2 years ago, long before 
Miss Hanks took over. 

Mr. SCHERLE. If my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, will let me continue 
just a moment, I will try to explain this, 

This program was refunded during the 
year of December 1969, after this charm- 
ing lady took over, to whom the gentle- 
man has referred. 

Now, if I may continue, if you think 
that is bad I repeat that I will—— 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would like 
to respond further on this point about 
the one-word poem. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
House will be in order. 

Does the gentleman wish to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
MAYNE) ? 

Mr. SCHERLE. No, I do not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SCHERLE. Yes, I will yield to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleague from Iowa for 
the outstanding statement that he has 
made. I for one entertain no ifs, ands, or 
buts about this legislation. It is a mon- 
strosity, an unjustified raid on the tax- 
payers for the benefit of a comparatively 
few people regardless of what my col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
MAyYNE) may think about it. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I understand 
that the gentleman has 10 minutes in 
general debate, but I will yield 30 seconds 
to him to complete this very interesting 
discussion. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Iowa yield so that I can 
respond to his statement? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I am sorry I do not 
have the time at this point. However, I 
do want to say to the House, if you think 
the poem or word “lighght” is expensive, 
you wait until I get through enumerating 
what we have in these books, these an- 
thologies that have been published and 
when you see what we have there, I am 
sure you cannot support this legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. REID). 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. I do 
so just for the purpose of talking about 
the anthology, that has been brought 
up. 

First of all, this program was estab- 
lished in 1967 to create an annual an- 
thology of the best writing in poetry, 
criticism, essay, and short fiction which 
appeared during the prior year in all of 
America’s small literary magazines of 
limited circulation. Second, the poem 
was chosen by a jury of three established 
poets, two of whom were winners of the 
Pulitzer Prize. More than that, the an- 
thologies which have been published 
were done so on a rotating basis by the 
major U.S. publishers on a nonprofit and 
no-cost basis to the Government. Endow- 
ment funds went directly to the writers 
and editors. 

But more to the point, the Endowment 
has terminated—and I repeat—has ter- 
minated its support for future anthol- 
ogies and in the future funding will 
only be to finance future creative activity 
rather than to give recognition for past 
accomplishments. So, the new chairman 
is making a change. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. MAYNE). 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the record, I think the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE) 
should be interested in learning, and ap- 
parently for the first time, that the one 
word poem to which he and I both object 
was selected by the American Literary 
Anthology, way back in 1968. The pay- 
ment for it using endowment funds also 
occurred in 1968, more than 2 years 
ago, and a very considerable time be- 
fore the present chairman of the endow- 
ment, Miss Nancy Hanks was appointed 
by President Nixon in the autumn of 
1969. I am certainly satisfied from the 
very efficient and businesslike way in 
which Miss Hanks has been operating 
the office that she would have no part in 
making any such ridiculous grant in the 
future. It would be highly unfair and 
inaccurate for anyone to leave the im- 
pression that Nancy Hanks was in any- 
way responsible for the 1968 grant to the 
author of the poem “lighght” which oc- 
curred under a previous chairman. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16065) to amend the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 16065) with 
Mr. Younc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. Perkins) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Rem) 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Perkins) is recognized. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to present 
to the House today H.R. 16065, a bill to 
amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965. 

This measure was voted out of our 
committee by a vote of 22 to 1. The Arts 
and Humanities Act of 1965 has had 
broad bipartisan support since its first 
enactment and the bill we present today 
continues to receive broad support from 
citizens throughout the country, from 
organizations and from members of both 
parties. 

In urging extension of the laws au- 
thorizing the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities, President Nixon 
last December said: 

The attention and support we give the arts 
and humanities ... represent a vital part of 
our commitment to enhance the quality of 
life for all Americans. 


In an age when there is no commercial 
or economic activity which is not in some 
fashion subsidized from Government fi- 
nancial resources, it would be tragic in- 
deed if we did not give some measure of 
stimulation and encouragement to the 
work of the artists and scholars so that 
their works might be broadly available in 
every area of the land to all citizens to 
enrich their lives. 

In this respect H.R. 16065 extends the 
life of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 for 3 
years authorizing modest levels of fund- 
ing. 


The bill contains the following major 
provisions: 

First, it provides an authorization of 
$40 million for fiscal year 1971 and such 
sums as may be necessary for fiscal years 
1972 and 1973. 

Second, it provides for a minimum 
allotment of $75,000 for each State arts 
council. These are the agencies created 
within the 1965 act by the State to en- 
courage arts programs within the respec- 
tive States. 

Third, it provides for the establishment 
of executive committees on the arts and 
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humanities within the larger national 
councils in order to provide a mechan- 
ism for making interim decisions between 
the meeting of the national councils— 
subject to ratification by the national 
councils upon their meetings. 

Fourth, a new provision would allow 
the chairmen of the two endowments to 
serve beyond their four-year terms but 
only until their successors have been 
named and qualified. 

Fifth, the bill contains minor amend- 
ments to the basic law permitting 
changes in the rates of compensation for 
members of the National Council, pro- 
viding authority for both endowments to 
make contracts as well as grants and per- 
mitting advance and progress payments 
to institutes and organizations where ap- 
propriate for startup costs. 

The 8 days of hearings conducted by 
the Select Subcommittee on Education of 
our committee produced evidence which 
discloses that both endowments have 
made significant contributions to the 
effort to encourage art and humanistic 
study and research and to broaden op- 
portunities for public consumption. 

Through the work of the State arts 
councils alone the arts endowment has 
made it possible for programs in the arts 
to reach into the lives of more than 30 
million Americans. 

These have included projects in every 
one of the arts disciplines—the visual 
arts, theater, literature, dance, architec- 
ture, music, and arts education. 

Mr. Chairman, the congressional dis- 
trict that I am privileged to represent in 
the Congress is, as my colleagues know, 
a part of that greater community of our 
Nation which we refer to as Appalachia. 

Because of my intimate acquaintance 
with this area I have always been greatly 
touched by the talent in art that lies in 
almost every community of Appalachia. 
Its poetry, its folksong, its dance, are 
legendary, and I am pleased with the 
number of projects undertaken through 
the auspices of this legislation in the 
arts and humanities in the 13-State area 
defined as Appalachia. For example, 
through grants made by the humanities 
endowment, high school and college stu- 
dents and teachers at Beech Mountain 
folklore training program at East Ten- 
nessee State University, Johnson City, 
Tenn., and Alice Lloyd College at Pippa 
Passes, Ky., and Lees Junior College in 
Jackson, Ky., will collect and make avail- 
able, for the first time, an enormous 
amount of oral history tracing the folk 
songs and lore of the two-State region. 

A unique mountain heritage program 
has been undertaken by the West Vir- 
ginia Arts and Humanities Council, to 
introduce Appalachian young people and 
many of their parents to long-neglected 
aspects of their genuine cultural heritage 
and develop their appreciation for it. 
Matching funds for this purpose—and 
for upgrading the teaching of music, 
dance, and literature from the early pe- 
riods of Appalachian history—have been 
made available by the humanities en- 
dowment. 

While I have not had the privilege of 
personally reviewing some of the activ- 
ities in the arts and humanities stimu- 
lated by the endowments, I have received 
quite a few favorable reports, one of 
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which involved a grant of $7,500 to the 
West Virginia Arts and Humanities 
Council to aid in the development of a 
new kind of outdoor drama. 

This was to be a play based upon the 
legend of the Hatfields and the McCoys. 
I am told that instead of emphasizing 
pageantry and pomp the script to be de- 
veloped was to concentrate on the human 
beings involved in the story. 

Let me share with you reviews from 
two of the Nation’s major newspapers 
after the production opened a week and 
a half ago. Writing in the Post, drama 
critic Richard Coe ends his reviews by 
saying: 

In sum, “Hatfields and McCoys” is a rich, 
wholly professional and impressive addition 
to the outdoor musical plays which have 
been finding themes and audiences totally 
unknown in the more publicized branches 
of our theatre. 


And, from the New York Times: 

Far from Broadway, in the mountains of 
Appalachia, a new chapter in outdoor theater 
and an image of the mountain man far dif- 
ferent from the comic stereotype of cartoons 
was created here (in Beckley, W. Va.) Satur- 
day night with the premiere of “Hatfields and 
McCoys”. 

Written by a native West Virginian, Billy 
Edd Wheeler, a folk singer, hit-song writer, 
poet, painter and sculptor, the production 
was set to music and staged by Ewel Connet, 
who conceived and built the Louisville, Ken- 
tucky Actors Theater and the West Virginia 
Institute of Performing Arts. 

Gone are the Indian dance, the pageantry, 
the cliche characters, the overture and the 
chorus amplifying the line of dialogue. 

The chorus in this production is essential 
to advancing the story line. As for the musi- 
cal drama, it pictures the Appalachian citi- 
zen as a man who speaks in the mountain 
idiom—but, at the same time, it reveals him 
as a man of worth, pride and dignity, for all 
his rugged background. 


Mr. Chairman, I am told that these re- 
gional experiences with respect to the 
endowments have been the case in every 
area of our Nation. 

For every dollar which the Federal 
Government has contributed, State 
councils on the arts and humanities have 
raised nearly $3.50. 

Federal funds authorized by this legis- 
lation have not only brought artistic 
endeavors closer to the people but have 
stimulated their support from private 
and local sources. 

I urge my colleagues to join with me in 
passage of H.R. 16065. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
agree with the open ended authorizations 
in this bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. It has been the custom 
of the committee in the past to close 
those ends, but they have to be a reason- 
able figure. I have no objection person- 
ally to a reasonable figure. But our hear- 
ings disclose that it would have to be 
above the $40 million. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding, and especially for his comments 
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in support of the authorization of at least 
$75,000 for each of the States art coun- 
cils. As was pointed out very well in the 
report, State art councils were not in 
operation for the most part at the incep- 
tion of this act. Since then they have 
been established in most of the States 
and some of the territories. 

Beginning on page 7 there is an indi- 
cation of State arts council funding in 
1970. The State of the gentleman from 
Kentucky receives more than $75,000, as 
does my own State of Minnesota receive 
more than $75,000. So it is not a selfish 
interest of the gentleman from Kentucky 
or myself that we desire this provision in 
the act. As it is referred to in page 8, you 
can see a number of States which would 
have their State councils supported to a 
greater amount than they presently re- 
ceive. 

Mr. PERKINS. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the gentleman from Minnesota. I 
feel this amount allocated to the States is 
an amount that is needed. Certainly it 
will give much stability that the program 
does not have at the present time. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE). 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I hold 
up before the Committee two books. One 
book cost the taxpayers $55,000 to pro- 
duce, and the second one cost the tax- 
payers $53,000 to produce. I do not know 
how many Members have read these 
books, but the book on Literary Anthol- 
ogy No. 2 is quite significant. It is im- 
possible for me to read to the Members 
some of the things the taxpayers have 
paid for in this book, because it is against 
the rules of the House to do it. I do in- 
vite the Members to come down and look 
at these books. They compete very well 
with underground newspaper language. 

In response to the gentleman from 
Iowa, the program which paid for that 
seven-letter word “Lighght” bill was 
made refunded in December 1969 when 
this new administration was in charge. 

Let me show the Members one page 
here which cost the taxpayers of this 
country $750, with $500 to the man who 
wrote the poem. It did not take a great 
deal of ingenuity to do it. Has anyone 
figured out what “Lighght” means? Can 
anyone even pronounce this poem? At 
that price, however, it is certainly not 
free verse. 

The total cost of the first three vol- 
umes is $174,000, but I am waiting with 
bated breath to see what we have in 
volumes III and IV, because these first 
two will keep one awake at night—but 
do not let children read them. The Amer- 
ican people and press do not approve of 
this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I insert several news- 
paper articles and letters about this pro- 
gram: 

[From Human Events, Mar. 28, 1970] 
TAXPAYERS Foot $750 “LicHcnur” BILL 

While the House Education and Labor 
Committee has approved a $20-million, Ad- 
ministration-backed increase for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act, 
Rep. William Scherle (R.-Iowa) has un- 
earthed some highly peculiar projects funded 
under this legislation. 

Scherle has disclosed that in 1966 the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts—set up 
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through the act—began dispensing federal 
funds to New York “society playboy and jet- 
setter” George (The Paper Lion) Plimpton to 
hand-pick a panel of judges, who, in turn, 
select prose and poetry reprints to be pub- 
lished in Plimpton-edited anthologies. At the 
present time, two volumes have been pub- 
lished and a third is due in June. Plimpton’s 
literary crew is currently editing Volume IV. 
So far Plimpton’s program has been able to 
tap the public trough for $200,000, with au- 
thors “earnings” as much as $1,000 for a 
selected item. 

A glance at the operation reveals that the 
Plimpton-selected judges are extremely gen- 
erous to Plimpton’s friends and literary ac- 
quaintances. In the first volume, for instance, 
six of the 29 winning poems came from the 
magazine Paris Review, which, oddly enough, 
is edited by Plimpton himself. 

The panel’s poetry and poem selections, 
furthermore, are spiced with four-letter 
words, vitriolic attacks against the U.S, mili- 
tary, our role in Viet Nam and strange- 
sounding titles like “A-15” and “A-18,” which 
were written by the same author in succes- 
sive years. 

The “topper of this tomfoolery,” stressed 
Scherle, is the awarding of a prize to Aram 
Saroyan, son of the noted American author 
William Saroyan. 

His masterpiece—printed below—is the 
seven-letter word “lighght,” an exotic spell- 
ing of light. The poem cost the taxpayer $750, 
or $107.14 per letter. When an astounded staff 
member in Scherle’s office informed Plimpton 
the poem left him somewhat bewildered, 
Plimpton shot back that his “middle-Amer- 
ican” background made him “unqualified” to 
understand it. 

Nor is this all. In the soon-to-be released 
Volume III, the culturally deprived Ameri- 
can will be exposed to the literary talents of 
part-time U.S. senator and full-time poet 
Eugene McCarthy. The Iowa lawmaker points 
out that McCarthy tapped the federal treas- 
ury for $500 for poetically describing his 
Indiana campaign experiences during his 
quixotic quest for the presidency in 1968. 
Plimpton, coincidentally, was an avowed and 
avid supporter of McCarthy's bid. 

“This brazen project,” charges Scherle, 
“is merely one element of the National 
Foundation of the Arts and Humanities. 
Congress will consider additional legislation 
shortly which will increase the funding for 
the Foundation 100 per cent to $40 million, 
Unfortunately, the Education and Labor 
Committee has granted approval to this tam- 
pering of the federal till over my lone nega- 
tive vote. . . I will therefore offer an amend- 
ment to reduce the spending level of that 
agency below that of last year. 

“Culture should not be spoon-fed to an 
effete elite at the expense of the general 
public. There exists in this country a thing 
called free enterprise. If seyen-letter poems 
turn on some people, then they should pay 
for the joy rather than force our hardwork- 
ing taxpayers to subsidize their cultural 
taste.” 

A minority report on the bill—largely the 
work of Scherle—points out that when the 
House Education and Labor Committee ap- 
proved the $20-million hike, there were no 
copies available of the printed hearings or 
the foundation’s 1969 report. Nevertheless, 
the committee rapidly approved extension of 
the act for three years, authorizing $40 mil- 
lion the first year and leaving the authoriza- 
tion open-ended for the second and third. 

The report further stresses that arguments 
for the act are based on the erroneous premise 
that there is no federal aid to the arts. Yet 
the federal government is actually making 
substantial grants and loans to colleges, uni- 
versities and their students, both graduate 
and undergraduate, for study, teaching and 
research into the arts and humanities. 
Moreover, private foundations contribute 
heavily to the arts, while the American pub- 
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lic, through the free enterprise system, sup- 
ports the arts by purchasing books, phono- 
graph records, musical instruments, etc. 

The report also recalls that America’s lit- 
erary geniuses—Mark Twain, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, John Dos Passos, George Santayana, 
etc.—flourished when the federal government 
provided virtually no aid of any kind to the 
arts. 

Several years ago, while the act was in its 
infancy, Russell Lynes, one of the editors of 
Harper’s, wrote: “I am not worried about 
creeping socialism in the arts, but about 
creeping mediocrity. The less the arts have 
to do with our political processes, I believe 
the healthier they will be.” 

[From the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier, 
Mar. 24, 1970] 
THIS SHOULD BECOME GREATEST POEM OF 
CENTURY 


Considerable national attention is being 
paid to the fact that a poem consisting of 
seven letters which do not constitute a word 
has been awarded a $750 prize by the Na- 
tional Foundation for the Arts. 

This is a tax-supported agency established 
by Congress to pass out your money to pro- 
mote culture. 

A New York playboy by the name of 
George Plimpton was given $55,000 of the 
foundation funds to award poetry prizes and 
publish the winners in a federal anthology. 

The $750 prize-winning poem was written 
by Aram Saroyan, son of William Saroyan. 
This is the poem: 

“lighght.” 

Some will say that this is not worth a $750 
prize; but we disagree. Our inclination would 
have been to use an obscene, four-letter word 
to describe the idea of passing out tax money 
for poetry which no more than 10 or 20 peo- 
ple read. But Saroyan has obviously been so 
ingenious as to coin a clean new seven-letter 
word to describe such nonsense. 

Obviously, there is only one meaning for 
“lighght.” It is a word for something that is 
so stupid that there is no existing word in 
the language capable of expressing the 
stupidity. 


WHERE THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY GOES ... 
(By Robert S. Allen and John Goldsmith) 


President Nixon is due for a big disap- 
pointment if he is counting on Congress’ 
voting the $40 million he has urged for the 
National Foundation on Arts and Hu- 
manities. 

That’s double the amount of last year’s 
appropriation for the foundation. And in 
this highly uncertain election year, with 
other more urgent priorities being drastically 
pruned on economy grounds, Congress is not 
likely to appreciably increase spending for 
culture and the arts. 

In fact, the foundation will be very lucky 
if it gets as much as was granted last year— 
$20 million. 

Indicative of that is the backstage un- 
easiness over the prospects of the bill au- 
thorizing a three-year extension of the foun- 
dation—with $40 million for the first year 
and a blank check for the other two. 

Although this measure was approved by 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
weeks ago, Chairman Carl Perkins (D-Ky.) 
has so far done nothing to bring it before 
the full House. 

There has been ample opportunity for him 
to do that, but he has made no use of it. 
When he will is conjectural. Perkins refuses 
to discuss the matter. 

Unquestionably, an impelling reason for 
his wary reluctance is the certainty that this 
legislation faces a slashing fight. Even with 
White House backing and strong commit- 
tee endorsement, the bill is In deep trouble— 
and Perkins apparently is stalling in the 
hope that time will enhance its prospects. 

So far as the general public is concerned, 
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the measure is virtually unknown—despite 
the fact it carries a $40 million price tag. 

Very little has been said or reported about 
it. But, that little brought a flood of intense- 
ly critical and indignant mail. 

Reason was the disclosure by Rep. William 
Scherle (R. Iowa), committee member, that 
fancy largesses were being dished out by 
George (“Paper Lion”) Plimpton for curious 
poetry and other remarkable contributions to 
the American Literary Anthology. 

So far, some $200,000 of taxpayers’ money 
has been spent on this so-called Anthology. 
It is part of the literature program of the 
National Endowment for the Arts, an activity 
of the foundation. 

Scherle uncovered that Plimpton, well- 
known jet-setter and literati, has received 
around $30,000 for staff and administrative 
expenses. He was made head of the literature 
program by Roger L. Stevens, guiding spirit 
of the $50 million-plus Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts being built on the Poto- 
mac River near the world-famed Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Through Stevens’ zealous lobbying and 
wheedling, the government has contributed 
more than $30 million to this grandiose 
project. 

Highlights of Scherle’s Revelations that 
brought a deluge of outraged mail: 

$500 paid to Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D., 
Minn.) for a short poem on his campaign 
in Indiana for the 1968 presidential nomi- 
nation. Plimpton was an ardent McCarthy 
backer. 

Seven poems and two pieces of prose se- 
lected from the “Paris Review,” a magazine 
edited by Plimpton and published in New 
York, Under the intriguing financial prac- 
tice of the literary program which Plimpton 
heads, not only does the Anthology pay the 
writer but also the publication from which 
his work is selected. Thus Plimpton profited 
neatly through his “Paris Review.” 

$500 paid to Aram Saroyan, son of author 
William Saroyan, for a baffling seven-letter 
poem—"“LIGHGHT.” The magazine in which 
it first appeared also got $250—for a total 
cost to taxpayers of $750. 

$500 to Louis Zukofsky for a poem title 
“A-15," and the same amount for another 
poem “A-18.” 

$500 to LeRoi Jones, a white-hating black 
militant, author and playwright. 

$1000 to William Penn Warren for an arti- 
cle “Malcolm X: Mission and Meaning.” Also 
$500 to the Yale Review where it first ap- 
peared. 

So far, two Anthologies have been pub- 
lished and a third is in production. Their 
proclaimed purpose is to “encourage and 
assist writers of merit and the editors 
who publish their works.” Each contains 
about 75 authors. The 1968 edition sold some 
7500 copies, 4500 of them hard-covered at 
$6.95 each. 

In the van of irate protests are letters 
from unrequited poets, frustrated authors 
and others. Following are a few examples. 

A six-letter poem from a writer who 
claimed it was as good as the seven-letter 
masterpiece for which Plimpton paid $750 of 
taxpayers’ money. The six-letter creation— 
“DARARK.” 

A letter from an editor of a Midwestern 
poetry magazine: “We have sent Mr. Plimp- 
ton copies but have never received any rec- 
ognition. We have been publishing poetry 
for nearly 25 years without a penny of gov- 
ernment subsidy. No one gets a salary or 
administrative expense. We plan to continue 
without asking for government money. We 
also think our poetry is much better than 
that published by Mr. Plimpton.” 

From a California police chief, who sub- 
mitted what he called the “world’s shortest 
poem with the world’s longest title’—‘How 
to Become Brainwashed by Any Number of 
the Best Possible Suds: Soap, Beer, Seltzer 
and Other Belch-Producing Effervescents, 
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Such As Weekly Serials (Cereals?), Broad 
and Narrow (?) Casters, and Commentators.” 
The poem reads “TV.” 

A Marquette University associate professor 
of philosophy wrote he had been trying un- 
Successfully for some time to get a literary 
grant from Plimpton. “It is very dismaying,” 
said the Milwaukee educator, “for serious 
applicants to see awards meted out in such a 
frivolous way.” 

Rep. Scherle has served notice he will 
vigorously press an amendment to hold the 
foundation’s appropriation down to the same 
amount as last year—$20 million. 

Declaring he is not against art and culture, 
Scherle contended there is no reason why 
they should be singled out for favored treat- 
ment when other more urgent needs are 
being sharply reduced. 

“It is tronical,” said Scherle, “that at the 
very time there is no money in the budget 
for the school milk program for next year, 
veterans’ burial benefits are being reduced, 
the agricultural conservation program is 
being cut back, and other high-priority na- 
tional interests are being curtailed, all in the 
name of economy, that funds for the Foun- 
dation on Arts and Humanities should be 
doubled to $40 million. 

“Culture should not be fed to an effete 
elite at the expense of the general public. If 
Seven-letter poems turn on some people, 
then they should pay for that joy rather 
than force hard-working taxpayers to sub- 
Sidize their exotic cultural tastes, 

“This program has achieved nothing to 
justify its existence, to say nothing of in- 
creasing its financial support at the expense 
of the already overburdened taxpayer. 

“With the steady increase of inflation, the 
financing of unnecessary federal programs 
simply stokes the inflationary flames. We 
have got to stop that. Every additional penny 
spent for unnecessary federal programs con- 
stitutes virtual robbery from those whose 
needs are infinitely more urgent.” 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Mar. 29, 1970] 
“LIGHGHT” 

Rep. William Scherle, an Iowa Republican, 
not surprisingly asked if there had been some 
mistake about the award of $750 of taxpayers’ 
money to the seven letter poem “Lighght” 
[here reprinted in its entirety]. The question 
was directed to George Plimpton, editor of 
the Paris Review, who had made the award 
from money provided by the National Foun- 
dation for the Arts. Plimpton said there 
was no typographical error, and that the 
award was deliberate and intended for 
“Lighght”—by Aram Saroyan, incidentally, 
William’s son. 

Insofar as this award can be understood at 
all, it helps to know a little about Plimpton. 
He is the chap who, in order to get material 
for articles for Sports Illustrated, pitted him- 
self against such redoubtable figures as 
Archie Moore the boxer, Pancho Gonzales the 
tennis player, Oswald Jacoby the bridge ex- 
pert, eight major league baseball sluggers, 
and the field in the National Pro-Am and 
other golf classics. He put in some time on 
the Detroit Lions football squad. He also has 
escorted some notable women [who married 
other men], including Queen Elizabeth, 
Jacqueline Onassis, and Ava Gardner. 

Plimpton likes to lose. So here he is again, 
leading with his chin, asking congressmen to 
take a poke at him for throwing away federal 
money. But if anyone takes the National 
Foundation for the Arts seriously, and wants 
it to get another appropriation, that person 
should agitate to get Plimpton relieved as a 
judge. Plimpton is a stunt man, not a steward 
of either public money or literary values. 
Just ONE MISSPELLED Word But 

Earns $750 

New Yorx.—Poor spellers of the world, 

rejoice. Your day may have arrived. 


“PoEM” 
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Those shattered words may be poems in 
disguise. 

And if they happen to have prize-winning 
qualities, well, you, too, may be able to get 
$750 in prize money from the National Foun- 
dation for the Arts and Humanities. 

Consider: A poem that looks like a word 
from a stuttering typewriter and ranks as 4 
candidate for the dunce cap in a spelling bee 
actually got poet Aram Saroyan $750 in prize 
money. 

The poem from the pen of William Saro- 
yan’s son goes like this: 

“Lighght,” 

That’s it. Beginning. Middle. End. There is 
no more. 

The award of $750 figures out to $107.14 
per letter, according to Rep. William. J $ 
Scherle, R-Iowa. He’s concerned because he’s 
looking after the spending of tax money. 

That’s right. The foundation operates on 
money from you, the taxpayer. 

George Plimpton, author of “The Paper 
Tiger,” edited the anthology in which the 
poem appears. The judges: Louis Simpson, 
Anne Sexton, Robert. Duncan, all literary 
lions. 

Plimpton 
“Lighght.” 

“T see it as an exercise in concentrating on 
the effect of a single word,” he said. “I think 
it’s effective. 

“Saroyan is one of the innovators, admired 
by fellow craftsmen as an innovator.” 


said he can’t pronounce 


[From the Los Angeles Times] 
THINGS ARE GETTING VERSE AND VERSE 


Some inventive genius—we’ve forgotten 
just who he was—once devised a method for 
synthesizing the world’s meaning into one 
word, to be changed monthly so people could 
keep abreast of things on a regular basis. 

He had discovered that time was getting 
too valuable for folks to be bothered with 
reading Books-of-the-Month, or their con- 
densed version, or a monthly short story, or 
even a paragraph or sentence. 

Ergo: one word on the Word that told all. 

Now comes the annual award of $750 by 
the federally-subsidized National Foundation 
of Arts and Humanities for poetry. Rep. Wil- 
liam J. Scherle (R-Iowa) has questioned the 
validity of the verse that won this prize. 

Its author is Aram Saroyan, son of the 
novelist-playwright William Saroyan. 

Ordinarily The Times doesn’t publish verse, 
because it encourages an awful lot of less- 
than-literary offerings, to the extent that we 
would run out of space if we used even a 
representative sampling. 

But we think that Saroyan’s poem is worth 
printing in its entirety, as follows: 

“lighght.” 

That’s correct, “lighght.” Rep. Scherle fig- 
ures that this little gem, chosen by writer 
George Plimpton who served as the founda- 
tion’s judge, runs to slightly more than $100 
per letter. 

Going back to the man who synthesized 
life’s meaning in one monthly word, we be- 
lieve the good congressman has attacked the 
wrong target. It’s not that “lighght” is such 
a bad poem (although it may seem so, to 
those uninformed on the New Literature). 

It’s just that there must be a better sin- 
gle word than “lighght” to express the spirit 
of this doleful era. 

“Ugh,” perhaps? Or, “Bleagh”? 

These might run the cost-per-letter up a 
trifle. But they seem more to the point. Any 
suggestions? 

[From the Washington Daily News, Apr. 16, 
1970] 
Arts & HUMANITIES 
(By Don MacLean) 

Asidems: Rep. William Scherle, R.-Iowa, 
among others, is all but speechless over re- 
cent expenditures of the National Founda- 
tion of the Arts. Back in 1966, it granted au- 
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thor and jet-setter George Plimpton $55,000 
to select prose and poetry for federally sub- 
sidized anthologies. So far, Mr. Plimpton’s 
project has tapped the taxpayers for $200,000 
and this is what he has selected: In the first 
volume, six of 29 poems came from a maga- 
zine called the Paris Reylew, edited by (guess 
who?) George Plimpton. (Writers whose 
works are chosen receive from $500 to $1,000 
of public money.) But the capper is a poem 
written by Aram Saroyan, for which he got 
$750, or $107.14 per letter! The entire poem 
is this “lighght.” That's it, friends, nothing 
else. Rep Scherle fully expects a sequel in a 
future volume. Perhaps, “darark.” Mr, Plimp- 
ton obviously is pulling the taxpayers’ leg 
and it would be funny, if it didn’t cost so 
much.) 


[From the Indianapolis Star, Apr. 17, 1970] 
SOCIALIZING THE ARTS 


The Federal government's drive to socialize 
the arts continues, spurred on by inflation 
and excessive taxation, which to an increas- 
ing extent wrest from private hands the 
means to finance the theater, music, poetry, 
painting and films. 

Why do so many private fund drives for 
symphony orchestras, museums, art centers 
and the like fail dismally today whereas not 
many years ago they succeeded? They fail be- 
cause high taxation drains dry the financial 
pools that once sufficed to fill their treas- 
uries. 

Why do production costs soar to the point 
where putting on a single show is more ex- 
pensive than the total outlay of all pro- 
ducers for all the shows on Broadway in a 
hit-studded season used to be? They soar 
because of inflation traceable in large meas- 
ure to Federal policies. 

So government steps in as a super-angel to 
take the place of private angels who have 
been bled white by taxation and driven 
against the wall by astronomic labor costs. 

In Sardi’s Restaurant in New York the 
other day, Congressman John Brademas (D- 
Ind.), chairman of the House Select Educa- 
tion Subcommittee, urged support of a 
measure proposed by President Richard M. 
Nixon to extend for three more years the Na- 
tional Arts and Humanities Foundation and 
to double its budget from $20 million to $40 
million. 

He told a group of theater critics he was 
optimistic about strong bipartisan support 
for the bill, sponsored by him and reported 
last month by the House Education and La- 
bor Committee to carry out the President’s 
recommendations. 

It is a lead-pipe cinch that Big Govern- 
ment as patron of the arts will botch things 
as badly as it does in all of its intrusions 
into what used to be the private sphere. 

It is a dead certainty that Uncle Sam 
playing impresario, editor and publisher will 
hatch more turkeys, flops, flascos, guff, 
twaddle, treacle and kitsch than all the mis- 
fits who blundered into show biz since the 
founding of the Republic. 

It would be a far, far better thing to loosen 
the tax tourniquet and dampen the fires of 
inflation than to imprison the arts in the 
category of Social Security, Medicare and 
crop control. 

A healthy civilization needs the arts, and 
the more the better, but it needs healthy 
arts thriving in a climate of freedom and 
originality and private initiative. The role 
of government should be confined to letting 
these flourish—and staying out of the way. 


STA, CALIF. 

If a letter from a “middle-American” also 
unqualified to understand the importance of 
Aram Saroyan’s $750 prize-winner can 
strengthen your hand in any way, here it is. 
I hope you are deluged with letters from all 
over the country protesting this insulating 
waste of my money and yours. Hopefully a 
strong reaction to this one award will bring 
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an end to this ridiculous program and Mr. 
Plimpton’s nepotism. 
April 1, 1970. 


Hon. WILLIAM ScCHERLE, 
House Office Building 

Dear Sim: Please do all you can to elimi- 
nate any and all money from the bill spon- 
sored by George Plimpton for the National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. 

At this time when the necessities of life 
are so expensive for us, at the economic bot- 
tom, we do not support such folly as fine 
art, performing arts, nor memorials, like the 
J.F.K. memorial. 

May 4, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM SCHERLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We heartily endorse 
your stand against the frivolous expendi- 
ture of $40 million tax dollars for the Na- 
tional Foundation on Arts and Humanities 
HR 16065. In these difficult days of infla- 
tion, we cannot afford such spending pro- 
grams for such questionable poetry and the 
like, Keep up the good work! 

Sincerely, 


Bewildermentment ... 

2nd prize—$500??? 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE SCHERLE: Please for- 
ward my “poem” to the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. 

Shockockock! 


Apri 30, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I wish to express my 
personal appreciation for your efforts in curb- 
ing the absurd expenditures of the National 
Foundation on Arts and Humanities. We 
have already seen the so called privately 
financed Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts eat up some $30 million of tax 
money. 

Although I am too illiterate to understand 
the meaning of Aram Saroyan poem 
“Lighght,” I fully understand the squander- 
ing of taxpayers’ money for the sole benefit 
of those who are turned on by such literary 
masterpieces. 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARTER, Mr. Chairman, since our 
Government has seen fit to spend so 
much on this literature, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Iowa if he finds 
much in these that is uplifting and in- 
spiring and good for the youth of our 
country? 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to reply to the gentleman 
from Kentucky in this way. When Mr. 
George Plimpton in New York was called 
and asked about “Lighght,” he said, 
“You are from the Midwest. You are 
culturally deprived, so you would not 
understand it anyway.” I may not un- 
derstand what “Lighght” means, but if 
my kid came home from school spelling 
that, I would have stood him in the 
corner with a dunce cap. 

I used to be in the “darark” about what 
this poem means. But now I know what 
it means: a great deal of money is ap- 
propriated for stupidity. 

Mr. CARTER. Good literature has 
been described as words written in such 
endearing charm that men treasure them 
and will not let them die. I will ask the 
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gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE) if 
the three- and four-letter words fit this 
description of good literature or not? 

Mr. SCHERLE. No, regrettably, they 
contain the typical four-letter words 
that can be found today that have sud- 
denly become highly popular in the more 
“sophisticated circles.” 

For the taxpayer to pay for this kind 
of tripe in this kind of anthology is not 
understandable to me. 

Mr. CARTER. Are we going to be pay- 
ing for such pornographic filth to put be- 
fore the youth of our country and let 
our Government subsidize it? 

Mr, SCHERLE, We should discontinue 
that program by reducing this appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
greatly disturbed by this anthology. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, a very 
interesting and curious development has 
occurred just recently in the employ- 
ment of the hierarchy of the Arts and 
Humanities chieftans, Last week, Miss 
Nancy Hanks, Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Human- 
ities, named one R. Douglas Richards of 
the State of Arizona as her special as- 
sistant. Mr. Richards ascended to his 
$28,226 a year throne of authority after 
spending 11 years as the manager of the 
Phoenix Symphony Association. How- 
ever, a few short years ago special as- 
sistant Richards played quite a different 
tune when he testified before a con- 
gressional committee concerning Federal 
subsidies to the arts and humanities. 
At that time, when Mr. Richards was not 
employed in his present lucrative posi- 
tion with the National Endowment for 
the Arts and the Humanities, he sharply 
criticized the Federal Government’s in- 
volvement in such subsidizing. So 
staunchly opposed to this concept of Fed- 
eral spending, Mr. Richards put forth a 
three-point objection to this program: 

(1) We do not believe that it is a proper 
function of the Federal Government to fl- 
nance the arts in the United States, 

(2) It is generally accepted that in our 
form of democracy, the arts flourish best in 
an atmosphere of complete freedom, imag- 
ination, initiative, and local autonomy. We 
do not believe that it would be possible to 
conserve these strengths if the fine arts were 
to enter into partnership with the Federal 
Government. 

(3) We believe that Federal tax subsidy 
for the arts would result in greatly reduced 
voluntary support at the local level, and 
voluntary support is one of the cornerstones 
of our arts as well as our charitable organi- 
zation financing. It is conceivable that vol- 
unteer support might eventually cease en- 
tirely and the fine arts would then find 
themselves in the undesirable position of 
having to depend entirely upon Federal tax 
dollars to replace the revenue lost from 
volunteer support. Eventually the fine arts 
might find themselves with problems far 
greater than those they presently face. 


The nature of financial support for the 
Arts and Humanities has not changed 
much since Richards testified except he 
is now employed on the other side of the 
issue. 

There we are. It is a continuation of 
one thing after another. 

Let me continue: A cultural clique, 
financed by the American taxpayers, is 
operating clandestinely within so-called 
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literary circles of this Nation. The 
scheme was initiated in 1966 when the 
National Foundation for the Arts ap- 
propriated $55,000 to New York society 
playboy and jet-setter George Plimpton 
to play the role of this country’s cultural 
czar. With his dictatorial power, Plimp- 
ton is allowed to hand pick his own 
panel of judges who in turn select the 
prose and poetry that are published in 
the federally subsidized anthologies that 
he edits, At the present time two vol- 
umes have been published and a third is 
due this June. Plimpton’s literary lackies 
are currently editing volume IV. So far 
his preposterous program has tapped the 
public treasury for $200,000. 

A glance at the Plimpton operation 
reveals a selfish and sinister pattern 
of support to the same individuals and 
magazines. The chosen few receive $500 
to $1,000 for their work by a mere nod 
of George’s handmaidens. In the first 
volume published, six of the 29 winning 
poems came from the magazine Paris 
Review, which to no one’s surprise is 
edited by none other than our George 
Plimpton. The doubledealing does not 
stop here. Two authoresses for example, 
one in poetry and one in prose, each 
were awarded top prizes in both volumes 
I and II, and then appointed by Plimp- 
ton as judges for what will appear 
in volume III. Continuing this bizarre 
shakedown, Plimpton also appointed his 
pal and protege, Philip Roth, author of 
the shocking and scarlet novel entitled 
“Portnoy’s Complaint” as a judge. 

The pompous panel’s selections, which 
are spiced with four-letter words, range 
from the ridiculous titles of “A-15” and 
“A-18,” which were written by the same 
author in successive years, to the sub- 
lime essay praising the black militant 
Malcolm X. However, the topper of this 
tomfoolery is the awarding of a prize to 
Aram Saroyan, son of the noted Ameri- 
can author William Saroyan. 

In the soon-to-be-released volume IIM, 
the “culturally deprived” American pub- 
lic will be exposed to the literary tal- 
ents of part-time U.S. Senator and full- 
time poet GENE MCCARTHY. MCCARTHY 
tapped the Federal Treasury for $500 for 
poetically describing his Indiana cam- 
paign experiences during his ill-fated 
1968 quest for the Presidency. 

This brazen project is merely one ele- 
ment of the National Foundation of the 
Arts and Humanities. Congress will con- 
sider additional legislation shortly which 
will increase the funding for the Foun- 
dation 100 percent to $400 million. 

It is dificult for me to try to under- 
stand, as a Member of the Congress, our 
foolhardy establishment of such ridicu- 
lous priorities. 

This past week we are asked to vote 
down hospital construction, yet here we 
are asked now to fund a program for 
100 percent increase. How does one tell 
this to the poor people? That is my con- 
cern. They are the ones I care about, not 
the arts and humanities. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Specifically, I believe the point here 
in this colloquy is first that the antholo- 
gies have been terminated and that the 
policy is changed to provide grants only 
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to advance future creative work rather 
than to recognize past accomplishments. 

Second, it is a question of keeping total 
separation between the arts and the 
Federal Government. Grants are and 
must continue to be made solely on 
artistic and academic merit by the Arts 
and Humanities Councils. The Congress 
must play no role in artistic judgment; 
this is solely the province of the coun- 
cils and will insure that there will be no 
Federal domination of the arts. 

I yield to my distinguished colleague 
from Arizona who I think may want to 
make a comment about Mr. Richard in 
that connection. 

Mr, RHODES. Mr. Chairman, I think I 
should say something about Mr. Richard, 
since he is my constituent. He came in on 
the airplane with me Sunday. He said 
that he had been against this program 
some years ago but he had become a con- 
vert. He felt his original reason for op- 
posing it, possible Federal domination, 
no longer existed, He is a staunch advo- 
cate of the program and has been for 
some time, I might say that my corre- 
spondence with him for the last several 
years bears this out. He is not. a recent 
convert but he is a convert. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Brapremas), the 
author of this legislation. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge passage of the bill, H.R. 16065, to 
amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965. 

The House Select Subcommittee on 
Education, which I have the honor to 
chair, heard eight full mornings of testi- 
mony, three jointly with a Senate sub- 
committee, on this legislation from 37 
individual witnesses. These included peo- 
ple of stature in business, science, pri- 
vate foundations, and State and local 
government agencies, as well as in the 
arts and humanities themselves. We came 
to three broad conclusions: 

First, Federal assistance for the arts 
and humanities is clearly not a politi- 
cally partisan matter. 

Second, the testimony documented 
abundantly the importance of supporting 
a wide variety of activities in the arts 
and the humanities. 

Third, the evidence showed plainly 
that the arts and humanities in this 
country are facing a stark financial crisis, 

On the matter first of bipartisanship, 
I want to note here that of the 37 Mem- 
bers of the House who have joined as 
sponsors of this or similar legislation in 
support of the arts and humanities, fully 
a third are on the other side of the aisle. 
They include both the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Mr. PERKINS, and the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. Forp. 

Federal concern for the arts and hu- 
manities has been strongly bipartisan 
from the first. In his state of the Union 
message in 1955 President Eisenhower 
declared that— 

The Federal Government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance 
of the arts and other cultural activities, 


In 1963 President Kennedy said in a 
letter to his special consultant on the 
arts: 
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Government surely has a significant part 
to play in helping establish the conditions 
under which art can flourish... - 


In 1965, President Johnson, who had 
supported the proposal for a National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Hu- 
manities, signed the bill creating it. And 
last December 10, in a special message to 
the Congress, President Nixon urged that 
the Foundation be reauthorized for 3 
more years with a significant increase in 
funding. He made clear the standing of 
this proposal as a significant part of one 
of the major concerns of his administra- 
tion when he said: 


Americans have long given their first con- 
cerns to the protection and enhancement of 
Life and Liberty; we have reached the point 
in our history when we should give equal 
concern to “the Pursuit of Happiness.” This 
phrase of Jefferson’s, enshrined in our De- 
claration of Independence, is defined today 
as “the quality of life.” 


The full message follows: 
EXPRESSING THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Americans have long given their first con- 
cerns to the protection and enhancement of 
Life and Liberty; we have reached the point 
in our history when we should give equal 
concern to “the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

This phrase of Jefferson's, enshrined in our 
Declaration of Independence, is defined to- 
day as “the quality of life.” It encompasses 
a fresh dedication to protect and improve 
our environment, to give added meaning to 
our leisure and to make it possible for each 
individual to express himself freely and 
fully. 

The attention and support we give the arts 
and the humanities—especially as they affect 
our young people—represent a vital part of 
our commitment to enhancing the quality of 
life for all Americans. The full richness of 
this nation’s cultural life need not be the 
province of relatively few citizens centered 
in a few cities; on the contrary, the trend 
toward a wider appreciation of the arts and a 
greater interest in the humanities should be 
strongly encouraged, and the diverse culture 
of every region and community should be ex- 
plored. 

America’s cultural life has been developed 
by private persons of genius and talent and 
supported by private funds from audiences, 
generous individuals, corporations and 
foundations. The Federal government can- 
not and should not seek to substitute pub- 
lic money for these essential sources of con- 
tinuing support, 

However, there is a growing need for Fed- 
eral stimulus and assistance—growing be- 
cause of the acute financial crisis in which 
many of our privately-supported cultural 
institutions now find themselves, and grow- 
ing also because of the expanding oppor- 
tunity that derives from higher educational 
levels, increased leisure and greater aware- 
ness of the cultural life. We are able now 
to use the nation’s cultural resources in new 
ways—ways that can enrich the lives of 
more people in more communities than has 
ever before been possible. 

Need and opportunity combine, therefore, 
to present the Federal government with an 
obligation to help broaden the base of our 
cultural legacy—not to make it fit some 
common denominator of official sanction, 
but rather to make its diversity and insight 
more readily accessible to millions of people 
everywhere. 

Therefore, I ask the Congress to extend 
the legislation creating the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities beyond 
its termination date of June 30, 1970, for 
an additional three years. 

Further, I propose that the Congress ap- 
prove $40,000,000 in new funds for the Na- 
tional Foundation in fiscal 1971 to be avail- 
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able from public and private sources. This 
will virtually double the current year’s level. 

Through the National Foundation’s two 
agencies—the National Endowment for the 
Arts and National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—the increased appropriation would 
make possible a variety of activities: 

We would be able to bring more produc- 
tions in music, theatre, literature readings 
and dance to millions of citizens eager to 
have the opportunity for such experiences. 

We would be able to bring many more 
young writers and poets into our school sys- 
tem, to help teachers motivate youngsters 
to master the mechanics of self-expression. 

We would be able to provide some measure 
of support to hard-pressed cultural institu- 
tions, such as museums and symphony or- 
chestras, to meet the demands of new and 
expanding audiences. 

We would begin to redress the imbalance 
between the sciences and the humanities in 
colleges and universities, to provide more op- 
portunity for students to become discerning 
as well as knowledgeable. 

We would be able to broaden and deepen 
humanistic research into the basic causes 
of the divisions between races and genera- 
tions, learning ways to improve communica- 
tion within American society and bringing 
the lessons of our history to bear on the 
problems of our future. 

In the past five years, as museums in- 
creasingly have transformed themselves from 
warehouses of objects into exciting centers 
of educational experience, attendance has 
almost doubled; in these five years, the in- 
vestment in professional performing arts has 
risen from 60 million dollars to 207 million 
dollars and attendance has tripled. State Arts 
agencies are now active in 55 States and 
territories; the total of State appropriations 
made to these agencies has grown from 
$3.6 million in 1967 to $7.6 million this year. 
These State agencies, which share in Fed- 
eral-State partnership grants, represent one 
of the best means for the National Endow- 
ment to protect our cultural diversity and 
to encourage local participation in the arts. 

In this way, Federal funds are used pro- 
perly to generate other funds from State, 
local and private sources. In the past history 
of the Arts Endowment, every dollar of Fed- 
eral money has generated three dollars from 
other sources. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 


At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriation for the arts 
and humanities might seem extravagant. 
However, I believe that the need for a new 
impetus to the understanding and expres- 
sion of the American idea has a compelling 
claim on our resources. The dollar amounts 
involved are comparatively small. The Fed- 
eral role would remain supportive, rather 
than primary. And two considerations mark 
this as a time for such action: 

Studies in the humanities will expand the 
range of our current knowledge about the 
social conditions underlying the most diffi- 
cult and far-reaching of the nation’s domes- 
tic problems. We need these tools of insight 
and understanding to target our larger re- 
sources more effectively on the solution of 
the larger problems. 

The arts have attained a prominence in 
our life as a nation and in our consciousness 
as individuals, that renders their health and 
growth vital to our national well-being. 
America has moved to the forefront as a 
place of creative expression. The excellence 
of the American product in the arts has won 
worldwide recognition. The arts have the rare 
capacity to help heal divisions among our 
own people and to vault some of the barriers 
that divide the world. 

Our scholars in the humanities help us 
explore our society, revealing insights in our 
history and in other disciplines that will be 
of positive long-range benefit. 
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Our creative and performing artists give 
free and full expression to the American 
spirit as they illuminate, criticize and cele- 
brate our civilization. Like our teachers, they 
are an invaluable national resource. 

Too many Americans have been too long 
denied the inspiration and the uplift of our 
cultural heritage. Now is the time to enrich 
the life of the mind and to evoke the splen- 
did qualities of the American spirit. 

Therefore, I urge the Congress to extend 
the authorization and increase substantially 
the funds available to the National Founda- 
tion for the Arts and Humanities. Few in- 
vestments we could make would give us so 
great a return in terms of human under- 
standing, human satisfaction and the in- 
tangible but essential qualities of grace, 
beauty and spiritual fulfillment. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

Tue Warre House, December 10, 1969. 


The response has demonstrated that 
culture is not the special preserve of an 
exclusive few. Miss Nancy Hanks, the 
able new Chairman of the Arts Endow- 
ment, reported in her testimony that— 

Letters and telegrams have come to the 
President from all corners of the nation, from 
presidents of corporations and trade unions 
officials, school superintendents and deans of 
universities, mayors of great cities and music 
lovers in the smallest communities. . . . 


Editorial support came from papers 
ranging from the Washington Evening 
Star to the Wichita, Kans., Eagle to the 
Kennebec Journal in Maine. 

The breadth of support was evident to 
us at the hearings. Charles C. Tillinghast, 
Jr., chairman of Trans-World Airlines, 
testified from a businessman’s viewpoint, 
as did Frank Stanton, president of CBS, 
who said: 

What is good for society is, in fact, good 
for business, and we know that a healthy so- 


ciety is one where artistic expression 
flourishes, 


David P. Billington of Princeton Uni- 
versity, a civil engineer, testified to the 
need for “close collaboration between en- 
gineers and humanists and a fresh con- 
text for the teaching of technology.” 

And Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, the dis- 
tinguished Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, testified that— 

Our scientific and technological age was 
forcing us into a new philosophical age... 
a vast number of the scientists in this coun- 
try are strongly in favor of increasing federal 
aid to the arts and humanities. 


Other witnesses in a wide variety of 
cultural fields documented what Presi- 
dent Nixon called a growing need for 
Federal stimulus and assistance: 

The annual cash loss of our 90 sym- 
phony orchestras has risen from $169,000 
in 1963 to $8.5 million this year, and by 
1972 will rise to more than $13 million, 
jeopardizing the existence of many out- 
standing orchestras in this country. Be- 
tween 1966 and 1968 average gross ex- 
penditures among resident professional 
theaters rose 17 percent, while gross 
ticket income increased only 8 percent, 
despite rising attendance figures. For 
America’s major nonprofit institutions of 
the traditional arts, the difference during 
1968-69 between total costs and earned 
income was $100 million. The Belmont 
Report on museums, prepared for the 
Federal Council on the Arts and Hu- 
manities in 1968, cited minimum needs 
in those institutions alone of $15,250,000 
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minus capital outlay and research. 

Witnesses reported that national sup- 
port for research in the humanities is 
in a 2-percent ratio to support for 
research in other fields. 

In fiscal 1969 the humanities account- 
ed for only a small fraction of the $2.4 
billion that the Federal Government 
spent on research, while over 90 percent 
went to the natural sciences. Museum 
fellowships and internships from the 
Humanities Endowment have assisted 
some 332 students and professionals, 
which has been “of inestimable aid,” 
in the words of the director of one State 
historical society. But such aid barely 
begins to meet nationally the need for 
trained museum personnel that he called 
“our No. 1 priority.” 

Inevitably it is asked, why must these 
needs be met with the aid of Federal 
funds? One answer was given by Presi- 
dent Nixon: 

The need for a new impetus to the under- 
standing and expression of the American 
idea and expression of the American idea 
has a compelling claim on our resources. 


Another answer is economics. 

First of all, public demands for cul- 
tural resources are rising rapidly. Mu- 
seum visits have risen to more than 560 
million a year. In 1969 more than 30 
million tickets were sold for nonprofit 
professional arts performances in con- 
trast to 13 million 5 years ago. Com- 
munity arts councils have grown from 
75 10 years ago to more than 600 in 
every State in the Union today. 

But costs have risen far faster than 
receipts from the new demand for the 
arts. Public service activities have in- 
creased; symphony orchestras for exam- 
ple gave 3,500 concerts last year for chil- 
dren and students. Costs of labor and 
materials have risen sharply, leaving a 
gap between expenditures and earned in- 
come that private philanthropy has been 
unable to fill. It must be recognized, as 
more than one witness noted, that more 
production to meet increased public de- 
mand in the arts almost invariably re- 
sults in greater losses because labor-sav- 
ing methods have little application in the 
arts. There is no way to decrease the hu- 
man effort in a work of art short of 
truncating the work itself. And as the 
violinist Isaac Stern testified: 

The higher the standards in the arts, the 
greater will be the deficits in production. 


If these cultural programs, whether in 
the universities or on the stage, close 
the income gap by increasing their 
charges, the arts and humanities will be 
beyond the reach of all but the well to 
do. The actual costs of each visit to a 
museum, for example, range from $1 to 
$8; one can easily imagine the results if 
museums charged such fees for ad- 
mission. 

President Nixon declared pointedly in 
his message on the arts and humanities 
that— 

The full richness of this Nation's cultural 
life need not be the province of relatively few 
citizens centered in a few cities. 


The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities has already demon- 
strated its ability to reach the American 
public broadly. 

The Endowment for the Humanities 
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has initiated a national humanities 
faculty, which sends university scholars 
to work with teachers in the schools who 
request help in improving humanistic 
education. The faculty is currently work- 
ing in 15 school systems in 13 States and 
the District of Columbia. The Endow- 
ment-supported national humanities 
series of touring programs in the hu- 
manities has just been launched. It will 
reach more than 30 small communities 
in 22 States this year, Endowment fel- 
lowships and grants for research, for 
humanistic education, and for public 
programs have gone to every State in the 
Union. 

The Endowment for the Arts has suc- 
cessfully fostered the creation of State 
arts councils, which now exist in all 50 
States and five territories. In more than 
half of those States the arts councils 
now receive more funds from State leg- 
islatures than the amount each receives 
in Federal assistance. 

A coordinated dance residency pro- 
gram assisted by the Arts Endowment 
spread this year to 68 communities in 22 
States. Other touring professional arts 
companies will reach nearly a quarter of 
a million people in the Rocky Mountain 
States. The Arts Endowment’s “Poetry in 
the Schools” program has expanded from 
six metropolitan areas to eight States 
of the Midwest. 

The endowments stimulate rather than 
supplant private support for the arts and 
humanities, through their authority to 
match private gifts. In this way, Presi- 
dent Nixon noted: 

Federal funds are used properly to gen- 
erate other funds from state, local, and 
private sources. 


From fiscal 1967 through fiscal 1969, 
the Humanities Endowment received 200 
gifts totaling nearly $1.7 million from 
foundations, civic organizations, corpo- 
rations, and individuals. The Arts En- 
dowment has generated approximately 
$3 in State, local, and private giving for 
every Federal dollar expended. 

The two endowments thus have dem- 
onstrated both their worth and their 
workability. This bill, H.R. 16065, would 
enable them to build on the base they 
have now established. 

There are a number of small changes 
amending the wording of the language 
of the basic act, many of them simply 
to clarify that language or make it more 
explicit. I shall cover briefly the more 
important changes. 

The legislation would be amended to 
allow specifically for projects to assist 
artists to achieve wider distribution of 
their works and enable them to work in 
residence at educational or cultural in- 
stitutions. That will help artists find a 
broader base of income for their work, 
and an increased public. 

The legislation would be amended to 
permit the Chairman of each Endow- 
ment to serve beyond his regular term of 
office until a successor is appointed. That 
would eliminate the sort of situation we 
had when the Arts Endowment was tem- 
porarily without a Chairman and the 
powers of the Deputy Chairman were 
unclear. 

The legislation would be amended to 
permit the Councils on the Arts and on 
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the Humanities to establish executive 
committees so that emergency action 
could be taken to accept a gift or approve 
a grant at times other than when the full 
26-member Councils are meeting. 

The legislation would be amended to 
extend to the Humanities Endowment 
the same powers the Arts Endowment 
has had to use contracts and loans as well 
as grants in supporting certain pro- 
grams—research and study. 

The legislation provides for a mini- 
mum of $75,000 to be allotted by the Arts 
Endowment to each of the State arts 
councils. It also authorizes the appro- 
priation of such amounts of matching 
funds as may be necessary during the 
next 3 fiscal years. And it authorizes ap- 
propriations of $40 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and such 
funds as the Congress may deem neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the 
act during the next 2 fiscal years. 

The amount provided in this bill for 
fiscal 1971 meets the President’s request 
for a substantial increase, relative to the 
appropriations the Foundation has had 
in the past. But in relation to the need 
and to the total budget, the dollar 
amounts, as the President also said, “are 
relatively small.” As the President’s 
support for the measure makes clear, the 
proposed appropriations, representing 
about two-hundredths of 1 percent of 
the Federal budget, will have no meas- 
urable impact whatever on inflation. 

Prominent witnesses at our hearings 
informed us that the government of 
Hamburg, Germany, spends more on its 
opera than the U.S. Government does on 
all the performing arts, and that if the 
U.S. Government spent as much on the 
performing arts per capita as the Swedes 
do on their city opera in Stockholm, the 
Arts Endowment here would have some 
$125 to $150 million a year. 

Mr. Amyas Ames, the chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Committee of Presidents of 
Symphony Orchestras, testified: 

We are not asking that our Federal Gov- 
ernment assume responsibility for 75 per- 
cent of the total operating costs of sym- 
phony orchestra, as is customary in Europe, 
nor even for 20 percent of the costs, as is 
done in England. We are asking that our 
Federal Government assist the orchestras in 
an amount less than 10 percent of the cur- 
rent costs of our orchestra’s gross opera- 
tions—$8.5 million, an amount barely equiva- 
lent. to the costs of one-third of a modern 
traffic circle. 


This Nation can, I think, afford to in- 
vest such modest sums in the quality 
of American life. We will lose much more 
by not recognizing, in President Nixon's 
words that— 

We are able now to use the Nation's cul- 
tural resources in new ways—ways that can 
enrich the lives of more people in more com- 
munities than has ever before been possible. 


I hope very much that the bill before 
us today is passed, and without reduc- 
tion of the funds authorized or shorten- 
ing of the authorization period. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I wish 
also to take just a moment to express a 
warm word of tribute to two persons 
who have contributed much to the prog- 
ress of the National Foundation for the 
Arts and Humanities. First, I wish to 
salute the distinguished Chairman of the 
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National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, a man of 
wit and learning combined with extraor- 
dinary devotion and ability. His leader- 
ship is in large measure responsible for 
the outstanding achievements which 
have been demonstrated by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

Second, Miss Nancy Hanks, Chairman 
for the National Endowment for the 
Arts, has brought both great personal 
charm and wide knowledge of the arts to 
bear on her important responsibility. Al- 
ready, during her service she has in- 
spired confidence, respect, and affection 
from Members of the House on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to my col- 
league from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. I would like to say to 
my colleague from Indiana that I, of 
course, cannot agree with him more, 
that this is in no sense a partisan mat- 
ter. However, the difficulty I have with 
this bill stems much less from finances 
or priorities—although one can make 
that argument—than from the question 
of philosophy. I just wonder if the field 
of the arts and humanities is not pre- 
eminently a field which ought to be 
left—and almost has to be left—to the 
free and untrammeled individual human 
spirit, and whether the dead hand of 
bureaucracy and this subsidy and con- 
trol has any place at all in this field. 
That is the question that gives me cause 
for concern. I do not know whether un- 
der these circumstances we would ever 
have had a Michelangelo—— 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I appreciate the 
depth of my friend’s concern. I would 
respond to the gentleman by making 
these two points: First of all, when he 
cites great figures like Michelangelo, I 
think we are all aware of the fact that 
many of those titanic figures of the past 
received patronage, enjoyed the finan- 
cial favor of some wealthy sponsors. 

Mr. DENNIS. May I remind the gen- 
tleman—— 

Mr. BRADEMAS. If I may complete 
my response to the question of the gen- 
tleman, because I do not have time to 
yield further and I have yielded to the 
gentleman but I want to respond to his 
concern. 

There is a second way in which I 
would respond to him. I refer to the 
statement made by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE) in 
which he alluded to the testimony in 
1962 of Mr. Richards of the State of 
Arizona to whom the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Rxopges) also made refer- 
ence. 

I have in my hand, as my friend from 
Iowa so eloquently put it, a letter to me 
from Mr. Richards in which he notes 
that in August 1962 he did appear before 
a Senate subcommittee to testify in op- 
position to this program for precisely 
the kind of reasons that my friend from 
Indiana (Mr. Dennis) has voiced. But 
he says he has changed his mind with 
respect to his apprehension that sup- 
port by the Federal Government for 
the arts and humanities would involve 
Federal control, and I quote as follows 
the letter to me from Mr. Richards: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
June 29, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BraDEMAS: On August 
30th, 1962, I was privileged to appear before 
the Sub-committee on the Arts of the United 
States Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
Me Welfare. The purpose of my appearance 
was to present testimony in opposition to 
Federal assistance for the arts in the United 
States. Although the testimony I presented 
Was based on the attitude of my Board of 
Directors, and a resolution from the Board 
was included in my statement, I also shared 
the Board’s view. 

Our opposition to proposed legislation 
which would provide subsidization of art 
groups with Federal tax dollars was based 
upon the following areas of concern: 

1. We did not believe that financing the 
arts in the United States was a proper func- 
tion of the Federal Government; we believed 
that in our form of democracy the arts could 
not flourish in an atmosphere of complete 
freedom if a partnership with the Federal 
Government was established. 

2. We also believed that Federal tax subsidy 
for the arts would result in greatly reduced 
voluntary support to the point that volun- 
teer support might eventually cease entirely 
and the arts might then become totally de- 
pendent upon the Federal Government for 
support. 

History and experience haye proven that 
our fears were totally unfounded, 

The “partnership” enjoyed between the 
fine arts and the Federal Government 
through the National Endowment for the 
Arts has been a most satisfactory one. The 
arts have flourished in an atmosphere of 
complete freedom since the establishment of 
the Endowment in 1965 and matching funds 
provided by the Endowment for programs and 
projects presented in every state in the 
Union have resulted in the generation at the 
local level of $3.00 to $4.00 for every Federal 
dollar allocated; these results dispel our 1962 
fears. Cries of Federal “interference” and 
“control” heard in 1962 are not heard in 1970! 
Since the Endowment was established in 1965 
there has not been one legitimate claim of 
Federal interference or control of the art 
groups assisted that I know of. 

A large portion of my testimony eight years 
ago concerned itself with our own situation 
in Arizona and specifically the Phoenix Sym- 
phony Orchestra. In 1962, when the Orches- 
tra’s budget was $145,000, with three succes- 
sive years prior to 1962 having closed “in the 
black,” I predicted that “within the next five 
years, due to the rapid growth of our area 
which will result in an increased demand for 
more service from the Orchestra, we may ex- 
perience the same financial difficulties that 
are besieging other orchestras today.” I pre- 
dicted also that “if that day arrives, we be- 
lieve that the situation can be handled at 
the local level.” 

How did we do? How accurate were my 
predictions? 

Due to the rapid growth of our market 
area, we did in fact increase our Orchestra’s 
service to the area. We were able to finance 
the modest expansion program at the local 
level. and from the 1962-63 season through 
the 1964-65 season the Orchestra ended each 
year with a modest surplus. Commencing 
with the 1965 season however, our costs be- 
gan to escalate at such a rapid rate, that 
our sources of income could not keep pace. 
Our 1965-66 season deficit was $5,500; 1966- 
67, $26,700; 1967-68, $31,300 and our 1968- 
69 season deficit increased to $51,700. 

It became increasingly apparent that we 
could not handle the situation at the local 
level alone, Since 1966, the Phoenix Sym- 
phony Board of Directors has requested and 
received Federal funds from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare (Ti- 
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tle III funds from the Education Act) for 
young people’s concerts in our state, from 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for concerts in 
B.LA. schools on Indian Reservations in 
Arizona and New Mexico during the 1968-69 
season, from the National Endowment for 
the Arts for additional concerts on the Indian 
Reservations during the 1969-70 season and 
through the Arizona Commission on the 
Arts and Humanities for tour concerts pre- 
sented in small cities around the state. 
More than $100,000 in Federal funds received 
from the sources listed above has been ex- 
pended since 1966. Even with Federal assist- 
ance the Orchestra has not been able to 
operate “in the black” since the 1964-65 ses- 
son, The financial picture would look far 
worse, however, if these Federal funds had 
not been made available to us. 

A portion of my 1962 statement urged in- 
creased assistance from state, county and 
municipal governments. The need is even 
greater today than it was elght years ago. 
Federal dollars allocated by the National En- 
dowment for the Arts can and have helped 
stimulate an increase in funds from these 
sources for support of art groups. 

Increased financial support from these 
sources which, as history has shown, will 
stimulate increased voluntary giving at the 
local level, will help preserve the fine arts 
in our country for today’s citizen and for 
future generations. 

Sincerely, 
DovucLas RICHARDS, 
General Manager, 
Phoeniz Symphony Association. 


I am now glad to yield to my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS). 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me first compli- 
ment the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana for his response to his colleague 
from Indiana. But I personally feel in 
this case that we are not trying to in- 
fringe upon the ideas of anyone’s art or 
anything else, but what we are creating is 
a situation in this bill where the States, 
all of them, are going to take over more 
responsibility. In the future much of the 
funds may be expended for better stages 
or concert auditoriums, exhibition halls, 
which we do not have at the present time, 
and for which none of the funds can be 
expended at the present time. So we will 
be preserving art according to the in- 
dividuality. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank my distin- 
guished chairman for his response. I 
might also say to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. Dennis), that 
I think the case for the passage of the 
bill before us today has been put elo- 
quently not only by President Nixon but 
also by four colleagues on his side of the 
aisle in a splendid letter that was sent 
by them—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall at the appropri- 
ate time express the hope that my col- 
leagues on that side of the aisle will 
insert the text of their letter in the REC- 
orp, signed by the gentlewoman from 
Illinois (Mrs. REID), the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Qu), the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Escu), and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. Mayne), in which 
they indicated, not unlike the view ex- 
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pressed by Mr. Richards of Arizona, to 
whom reference has been made here 
earlier, that some of them had also had 
earlier apprehensions about the appro- 
priateness of support by the Federal 
Government of the arts and humanities. 
But our Republican colleagues declare 
that they have now been persuaded by 
the record of the Arts and Humanities 
Endowments so far that, rather than cut 
back on the programs at this time, we 
should indeed, as President Nixon has 
urged, extend the life of the programs 
and make it possible to bring the bene- 
fits of the programs funded by the Arts 
and Humanities Endowments to many 
more Americans in small communities as 
well as large. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Of course I yield to 
my colleague from Indiana. 

Mr. DENNIS. But would my friend, the 
gentleman from Indiana, agree with me 
that if this does turn out to be a situation 
where governmental subsidy carries no 
governmental control, that it will be 
unique in that respect—— 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No; I would not 
agree. And I will tell the gentleman why. 
I have served for 12 years on the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and in 
those 12 years these same points that the 
gentleman has expressed with respect to 
a number of initiatives on the part of the 
Federal Government to support educa- 
tion have been made in other areas of 
legislation reported by our committee. 
But the fact of the matter is that there 
is a strong tradition of bipartisan support 
for Federal aid to colleges and univer- 
sities in our country, and also increas- 
ingly a tradition of strong bipartisan 
support for Federal aid to elementary 
and secondary schools——_ 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, For Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. Yet 
all of these fears and apprehensions 
about Federal control following Federal 
aid were raised against these measures 
when they first came before Congress, 
and these fears and apprehensions have 
for the most part been eroded. I think the 
proof of the pudding is in the fact that 
today a majority of both Republicans 
and Democrats in this House and in the 
other body give strong support to Federal 
aid to education programs. I do not know 
of anyone who is campaigning on a pro- 
gram of wanting Federal control to fol- 
low Federal aid. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, it might be 
well for me at this time to reply to the 
criticism of the poem “Lighght,”’ which 
was referred to by Mr. Scherle in his dis- 
cussion of the American Literary An- 
thology. 

I do not believe that it is our duty as 
legislators to debate the artistic merits 
of particular works of art which have 
been funded by the National Endow- 
ment. We are not literary critics or 
critics of painting or drama. Each of us 
has different standards of taste, and 
what one Member of Congress may like 
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in the way of poetry, painting, or sculp- 
ture may have no appeal at all for an- 
other Member. 

I believe it is, therefore more appro- 
priate and more responsible for us here 
to discuss the procedures used by the 
National Endowment for the Arts in 
making awards to individual artists or 
institutions. I say this because it is a 
mistake to contend, as the program’s 
opponents often do, that Federal em- 
ployees are sitting in judgment and de- 
ciding what constitutes good art or bad 
art. 


This is simply not the case. The Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts appoints 
independent panels of distinguished 
artists who represent a variety of points 
of view. These panels, each of which rep- 
resents a different field of art, review all 
applications and make recommendations 
to the staff of the National Endowment 
for the Arts. The staff then takes the 
recommendations of the independent 
panels and prepares them for review by 
the governing body of the Endowment, 
the National Council on the Arts. 

The National Council on the Arts, 
which consists of 26 distinguished citi- 
zens appointed by the President, then 
meets, in sessions lasting 2 or 3 days, to 
accept or reject the recommendations of 
the independent panels. 

Based upon the decisions of the Na- 
tional Council, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts makes the 
grants to the selected recipients. 

Mr. Chairman, at every step along the 
line, efforts are made to keep the selec- 
tion process highly professional and free 
of the imposition of Federal standards. 

Ishould mention that among the mem- 
bers of the present National Council on 
the Arts, the body responsible for the 
final decisions, are the great singer, 
Marian Anderson; Isaac Stern, the dis- 
tinguished violinist; the outstanding 
pianist, Rudolph Serkin; Lawrence Hal- 
prin, noted architect; the actor, Gregory 
Peck; and Paul Engle, poet, writer, and 
teacher from the University of Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect my col- 
leagues to agree with every decision made 
by this distinguished group of Americans. 
I may not agree with every decision my- 
self. But the standards of poetry or paint- 
ing or drama are not as easy to agree on 
as the workability or failure of a new 
weapons system. There are too many 
variables involved, and the issues are 
much more complex. 

What we ask, and what the opponents 
of this legislation should agree to, is that 
there be no Federal control over the 
awards made by the Arts Endowment. 
Art has many forms, and I see little point 
to our taking time here to argue about 
the esthetic acceptability of individual 
works. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I am very happy at this time to yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota (Mr. Qum) whose leadership in 
drafting legislation has been invaluable. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the bill, H.R. 16065, and while in 
the past I had some objections to the 
legislation as well as objections to the 
way the Endowment of the Arts admin- 
istered some of their programs, I believe 
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that we have corrected those objections 
at this time and I support this legisla- 
tion without reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, I must admit I favor the 
Endowment of the Humanities more than 
the Arts—mostly -because I recognize 
better the need in the humanities than 
I do in the arts. 

I think it is of the utmost importance 
that man learn to live in grace with his 
fellow man and studies in the humanities 
should assist man’s capability to do so. 
Our country still does not know how to 
do that. We have made tremendous tech- 
nological advances, but we need to permit 
the scholars in the humanities to assist 
us in making some breakthroughs in 
man’s ability to live in peace with him- 
self. 

What in fact does the humanistic 
scholar do? That question was posed by 
Richard Schlatter, general editor of the 
Princeton Studies on Humanistic Schol- 
arship in America, in a foreword to those 
volumes. His answer, I think, is as good 
as it is simple: 

The job of the humanist scholar is to 
organize our huge inheritance of culture, to 
make the past available to the present, to 
make the whole of civilization available to 
men who necessarily live in one small corner 
for one little stretch of time, and finally to 
judge, as a critic, the actions of the present 
by the experience of the past. 


It is precisely that kind of work that 
the Foundation, through the National 
Endowment for the Humanities within it, 
has been fostering, and will extend if we 
enable it to do so. 

In fiscal 1969 alone, the Endowment 
devoted more than $145,000 to 13 
projects in research or education apply- 
ing the humanities to the problems of our 
cities. Included were studies of “Human 
Values in Community Design,” of the 
“Process of Municipal Growth in Amer- 
ica,” and of “Law and Ethics in an Urban 
Society.” 

I might point out here that we have 
added to the definition of humanities the 
terms “ethics and theology.” I will have 
an amendment to change “theology” to 
“comparative religion.” 

In another area of humanities I think 
it is of the utmost importance that we 
understand the history of the cultures 
of other parts of the world. 

One of the problems we have had in 
Vietnam is the fact that we have not 
understood those people well. So the 
Endowment for the Humanities made 29 
grants totaling $322,535 for Asian studies 
involving the histories and cultures of 
Southeast Asia—Korea, Japan, India, 
Tibet, and China both past and present. 

I would like to quote to you a passage 
from an article by Robert F. Goheen, 
president of Princeton University, in the 
winter 1969-70 issue of University, a 
Princeton quarterly. 

President Goheen said: 

The kind of hot water in which our coun- 
try finds itself ten and twenty years from 
now may depend to a significant degree on 
the scholarly work which is being done—or 
not being done—in university classrooms and 
libraries and laboratories today. America’s 
experience in Viet Nam ought to have con- 
vinced us of the need for further vigorous 
work to build up our educational and re- 
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search capability for dealing with other re- 
gions that may become important to us. 


That is all I am going to stress right 
now on the humanities. But before leav- 
ing, I want to indicate my support also 
goes for the Endowment on the Arts but 
I hope that the humanities will not be 
shorted in any way and they will at least 
get $20 million of the $40 million that 
we hope to authorize here for both the 
humanities and arts. 

The best I can point out to you on the 
needs for the arts is from the testimony 
of Miss Agnes De Mille before the sub- 
committee chaired by the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. Brapemas). If I have 
the time, I would like to read some of it 
to you. 

She said: 


We are a romantic people, if violent, and 
we like to persuade ourselyes that we love 
art and cherish it. We go to the most ex- 
traordinary public relations inventions to 
persuade the rest of the world of that, but 
it is not true. We have not loved art. It is 
a historic fact that we have despised it, and 
if that were not so, these hearings would not 
be necessary. 

We have considered it a frivolity, a play- 
thing, but less desirable than other play- 
things like, for instance, competitive sport 
which we have come to realize is good for 
our health and our character. We concede 
no such virtues to art, Because of the years 
of hardship and deprivation in our begin- 
nings, we have learned to place ultimate 
value on what is useful, and because we have 
eschewed all vestiges of aristocracy, we have 
built up an overwhelming admiration for 
material wealth. 

But art, being magic, is a part of religion 
and vital to human experience. We must have 
release for our emotions, and if we do not 
find proper catharsis in acceptable channels, 
we will find it in improper and uncontroll- 
able ways, which is just what our youth is 
doing. 


And she points out that if a small black 
boy in the dreadful conditions of the 
ghetto can learn to play a violin, not 
just as a toy, but as an instrument of 
power— 


Let him play superbly well, let him see 
what happens to other people’s faces when 
he plays, give him that sense of power and 
glorious domination. He is not going out 
into the street and throw a rock through 
the window. 

Art is the best therapy. Men all through 
the ages have known this. Scientists are 
admitting this now. Art is the best means 
of education—the church has always known 
this. Our colleges and civic bodies are learn- 
ing it. Art is the best means of communica- 
tion. 


I believe it is important to all of us to 
recognize the importance of art and in- 
dicate I am supporting this legislation 
providing $40 million which I hope all 
my colleagues will do. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Chairman, as we 
consider H.R. 16065, it is imperative that 
we realize that this legislation has great- 
er significance than mere amendment of 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965. 

We must remember that the arts and 
humanities have always reinforced man’s 
desire for achievement and expanded his 
vision and understanding of life. In this 
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time of anxious search for solutions to 
longstanding national and international 
problems, we cannot overlook the contri- 
butions of the arts and humanities. The 
desire and understanding which they 
help to sustain are essential to man’s 
growth in a world of growing complexity. 

As the committee has noted, recent 
Presidents have expressed deep concern 
for our Nation’s cultural development. 
In 1965, President Johnson proposed that 
“we honor and support the achievements 
of thought and creations of art.” He 
noted that “we must recognize and en- 
courage those who can be pathfinders 
for the Nation’s imagination and under- 
standing.” President Nixon has further 
emphasized that “need and opportunity 
combine to present the Federal Govern- 
ment with an obligation to broaden the 
base of our cultural legacy—to make its 
diversity and insight more readily acces- 
sible to millions of people everywhere.” 

This accessibility is the very essence of 
the legislation before us. The time has 
come for the Federal Government to 
bring the gift of cultural understanding 
to all Americans. Through its support of 
the State arts councils in all 50 States, 
this bill helps to reach even the most 
culturally deprived. In the past 5 years 
these State councils have shown great 
ingenuity in developing highly effective 
programs using minimum funds. State 
programs have included touring pro- 
ductions of the performing arts, educa- 
tional programs, exhibitions of the visual 
arts, and other equally exciting cultural 
experiences. While these programs have 
cultivated the financial interest of State 
governments and private citizens, there 
is still great need for further expansion 
of these programs. 

Further, H.R. 16065 authorizes a nec- 
essary administrative change. Under the 
provisions of the 1965 act, it is not pos- 
sible for the Foundation to accept gifts 
or issue grants in excess of $10,000 with- 
out the recommendation of the Council 
on the Arts or the Council on the Hu- 
manities. Since these Councils meet few 
times a year, significant administrative 
delays result. This bill would authorize 
each Council to create an executive com- 
mittee which could serve as a full-time 
administrative force, better enabling the 
Foundation to meet the needs of its ex- 
panding program. 

There are many who express concern 
over the $40 million the committee has 
recommended for fiscal year 1971. How- 
ever, the record shows that previous Fed- 
eral Government investment in State 
arts councils has shown a return of ap- 
proximately 450 percent. Likewise, na- 
tional programs in the arts and humani- 
ties have stimulated private support of 
almost three times the Federal contri- 
bution. This return coupled with the 
intangible reward of increased sensitivity 
and understanding, makes this legisla- 
tion a sound investment in America’s 
future. I know of no legislation more de- 
serving of bipartisan support than this 
which influences the cultural future of 
our country. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
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Chairman, I rise to epress my support 
for H.R. 16065, a bill to extend the life 
and the authorization of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties. This bill expands and continues 
our legislative commitment to enrich the 
cultural life of our people, a commitment 
which was made by the Congress in 1965. 

As one of the authors of the original 
legislation establishing the Foundation, it 
is extremely gratifying to see this present 
bill come before the House. The Mem- 
bers should recognize that this bill is 
largely the result of the industry and vis- 
ion of my close friend and able colleague, 
the distinguished Member from Indiana 
(Mr. BraDemas) , the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. REID), and the other Members 
of the Select Subcommittee on Education. 

Having said this, I wish to speak briefly 
about certain technical provisions of the 
pending bill which concern me. I be- 
lieve these provisions set a somewhat 
dangerous precedent for the Foundation. 

My first concern is the manner in 
which the authorization is written. H.R. 
16065 authorizes a flat $40 million to the 
Foundation, without any allocation to the 
respective endowments or programs. In 
the past, the authorization bills have al- 
ways broken down the total figure into 
equal allotments for the two endow- 
ments. Within that 50-50 breakdown, 
there was specific earmarking of pro- 
gram areas in which the funds could be 
used: State programs, national programs, 
and matching fund programs. I believe 
that this was a good method of author- 
ization because it recognized the impor- 
tant principle of equality of funding be- 
tween the endowments, while giving gen- 
eral congressional guidance to the prior- 
ities of programs and to the allocation of 
funds. I am therefore distressed that the 
present bill departs from this past pat- 
tern, 

But Iam most concerned with the bill’s 
amendment of section 3(b) of the pres- 
ent law; this amendment on its face 
guarantees a minimum of $75,000 for 
each State arts council. I do not believe 
this provision is wise. 

The Members should know that one of 
the most successful programs engendered 
by the original 1965 legislation was the 
State arts programs. At the time the 1965 
bill was passed, there were five viable 
State arts councils; today there is one 
in each State and territory. The Federal 
funds which have been authorized and 
appropriated have been fully matched by 
each State, and in fact 31 political en- 
tities have not only matched the Federal 
funds, but have overmatched the Federal 
funds. 

Further, this flat advance guarantee 
will greatly restrict the highly prized 
flexibility which the Foundation has en- 
joyed throughout its short life. In the 
original legislation, the Congress wisely 
created the National Council on the Arts 
to set priorities and to recommend grants. 
It is this Council which is responsible for 
balancing the contending needs in the 
various areas of the arts—the visual 
arts, the dance, literary programs, sym- 
phonies, and museums. This Council and 
its advisory councils have engaged in 
months of planning to meet the over- 
whelming needs in the arts. By artifi- 
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cially guaranteeing State arts council 
funds at a minimum level, this careful 
planning is frustrated. This would be 
especially true in the situation, which I 
think we can all envisage, where there 
is an appropriations cut. Such a cut 
would force a disproportionate reduction 
in the amount of money available for 
national programs, because H.R. 16065 
would guarantee a fixed amount to the 
State programs. 

Finally, in this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that this particular provi- 
sion was not requested by any witness 
who testified during hearings on the bill. 
The distinguished Chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts, Miss 
Nancy Hanks, has indicated her strong 
support for the State arts programs, but 
to my knowledge she has never requested 
this specific provision. Of the 10 repre- 
sentatives of state arts programs who 
testified during the hearings, all ten 
urged more funds for state arts pro- 
grams, but not one urged this particular 
course—a flat guarantee of a certain 
amount—as a way to achieve it. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities and this legislation which 
will extend its life. But I believe it is in- 
cumbent upon those of us who supported 
this Foundation in the past, who have 
carefully nurtured its legislative growth, 
and who have looked with pride on its 
auspicious early life, to consider care- 
fully any provision which could estab- 
lish a bad precedent. 

Mr. Chairman, I note that the other 
body has declined to accept these two 
provisions which concern me. I would 
hope that the House would consider 
whether the interests of the arts and of 
the Foundation might not be better 
served by taking similar action. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, does Mr. B. 
Keeney “Bikini” or whatever his name 
is, have any caricatures on his cards? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No; 
but he would welcome, I am sure, any 
suggestions. He is a very open-minded 
person. 

Mr. HALL, I thought as a result of that 
grant he handed out a few years ago for 
the study and backgrounding of carica- 
tures maybe at least he would grace his 
personal cards not only with some ap- 
propriate scantily clad cartoon or cari- 
cature appropriate to the name situation, 
but also maybe he would have been let 
out of government by this time. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Dr. 
Keeney does not approve of scantily clad 
things, especially at his present age. He 
is leaving very soon, as a matter of fact, 
which is why I pause to pay tribute to 
him, and I meant just to have some fun 
with relation to his name. In all serious- 
ness, Dr, Keeney is leaving the Endow- 
ment. You may criticize an isolated grant 
or so, but any fairminded person will ac- 
knowledge Barnaley’s brilliance and ded- 
ication. I am proud to call him a great 
friend. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that, and I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding, andI am 
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encouraged by the gentleman’s depar- 
ture. 

I wonder if the gentleman who is known 
on the floor of Congress as “Mr. Culture” 
will answer a question? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Is 
the gentleman referring to the gentleman 
from Indiana (Mr. BRADEMAS) or the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE) ? 

Mr. HALL. I am referring to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey personally, my 
warmblooded friend for whom I have the 
greatest affection. In connection with the 
so-called word which has been bandied 
about today so much, I would like to ask 
first of all what is a word? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
would rather leave the interpretation of 
that word to the gentleman who studied 
it so assiduously, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE). 

In speaking of the gentleman from 
Iowa and speaking of warm friends, I 
might note that today is the birthday 
of our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, Mr. HAROLD Royce 
Gross. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I am cultured enough to 
lead in the “happy birthday” salute. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Those 
who have researched carefully will find 
the gentleman admitted to his birthdate 
when he first came here, but I do not find 
it in today’s Recorp. Nevertheless, I could 
point out that our friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) 
was engaged in the Mexican War skir- 
mishes. In about 1919 he still skirmished. 
It has been suggested the gentleman will 
offer an amendment later today to add 
$100,000 for each year of his life to this 
authorization, and I intend to support 
that. I hope the gentleman will offer it. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman chooses his battle armaments 
well, and I know the Old Skirmisher will 
be in there pitching for I understand he 
is “age 39—and holding”—but the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has very astutely 
avoided defining the definition of “word.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I have 
done my best. Also, I am certain that 
everyone joins us in wishing Mr. Gross 
a truly happy birthday and many more 
to come. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I have taken 
the trouble to look up the definition of 
“word.” A “word” is that which is said 
or written or spoken, according to the 
biggest dictionary I can find. Today we 
have bandied about the fact that a group 
of consonants and one lonely vowel— 
“Lighght” is very much like a word. I 
am not sure it is a word, but if the gen- 
tleman thinks it is, maybe it is related 
to the old Scotch song about: “It’s a braw 
bricht moon-licht nicht, tonicht.” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I do 
not think it is Scotch. I think it is Welsh, 
perhaps something like the name Llewel- 
lyn or the name of that famous Welsh 
town. 

Mr. HALL. I am wearied by the “lack 
of culture” in that repetitive retort to 
the economy of the country in decrying 
and defining the so-called poem. It is not 
human, let alone prohumanity—it is pro- 
taxpayer. 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might say the gentleman from Iowa re- 
peated it so many times in the RECORD 
that the cost of its reprinting will prob- 
ably exceed that which he complains 
about. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Esc). 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I urge sup- 
port and passage of H.R. 16065 extend- 
ing the life of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities. 

My colleague from Minnesota (Mr. 
QUE) has effectively emphasized the 
significance of stronger support of the 
humanities and I join him in that em- 
phasis. Let me now discuss the con- 
tribution to the arts. 

No part of our national heritage is 
more important than the preservation 
and encouragement of our great national 
culture. We have a uniquely American 
culture of which we should be proud. 
The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities is the national expres- 
sion of that pride. 

I have seen examples of the success- 
ful work of the Foundation in my own 
State, and many of my constituents have 
expressed to me their appreciation of the 
Foundation’s programs. The fact is that 
the Michigan State Council on the Arts 
has had a great impact on the cultural 
life of our State. One of the examples of 
the Michigan council’s imaginative work 
is the “Michigan Artrain.” This unique 
project will take art exhibitions to many 
communities throughout Michigan dur- 
ing the next few years. The artrain is an 
innovative and interesting concept in the 
field of traveling exhibitions, and its 
background indicates how effectively 
funds from the National Endowment of 
the Arts can be used. 

In the past some of us have feared 
that a national contribution to the arts 
and humanities would discourage private 
donations. The artrain is one of many 
examples that have contradicted these 
fears. The inventive mobile museum was 
granted a total of $16,700 for the devel- 
opment of the project. 

The Michigan council with the sup- 
port of the railroad industry, Eastman 
Kodak, which provided equipment and 
services, and many other private sources 
developed the artrain. With these dona- 
tions, the arts council staff reports that 
every dollar provided by the National 
Endowment for the arts will have been 
matched by an estimated $300 from the 
private and business sector in Michigan. 

The artrain is just an example. 
Throughout the Nation, State councils 
on the arts have encouraged private sup- 
port of cultural programs rather than 
cut back on private interest. 

When the legislation was first ap- 
proved concern was expressed about the 
truly national nature of the Foundation. 
In the past 5 years, however, the Na- 
tional Foundation has brought our cul- 
ture to the entire nation and made it 
available in smaller cities and towns 
through such means as artrains, com- 
munity orchestras, and traveling gal- 
leries. In Michigan, for example, $156,655 
in grants to the Michigan State Council 
on the Arts has assisted more than 100 
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No doubt there will be discussion on 
the floor of some abuses which took place 
in the establishment of the program. I do 
not condone those abuses and believe 
that administrative steps are being taken 
to assure that they do not recur. On a 
broad perspective, however, I feel that 
the thrust of the National Foundation 
has been extremely constructive in en- 
hancing our great national heritage. 

The funds in this bill are modest in 
comparison with so many other programs 
which we consider. I believe they are 
vital. As President Nixon said in his 
message to the Congress: 

Few investments we could make would 
give so great a return in terms of human 
understanding, human satisfactions and the 
intangible but essential qualities of grace, 
beauty, and spiritual fulfillment. 


I feel strongly that the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities de- 
serves this continued support of the Con- 
gress. I urge my colleagues to consider 
it favorably, today. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Illinois (Mrs. REID). 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16065, Although I 
originally shared the doubts of many of 
my colleagues about Federal support 
of the arts and humanities, in my judg- 
ment the Foundation has made a credit- 
able record and H.R. 16065 merits favor- 
able consideration. 

One of the principal concerns I had 
was that the appropriation of Federal 
money would replace outside funding. 
This has not proven to be the case. In- 
deed, the National Endowment for the 
Arts has established a remarkable record 
of stimulating, rather than supplanting, 
other sources of funding for the arts. The 
Endowment’s national programs have 
served as “seed money” and generated 
funds at the rate of about $3 for every 
$1 they have invested. Furthermore, the 
Endowment’s Federal-State partnership 
program of direct grants to State arts 
councils has helped State legislatively 
appropriated funds to more than quad- 
ruple in the past 5 years. 

While I am on the subject of State 
councils, I would like to say a brief word 
about that of my own State, the Illi- 
nois Arts Council. Under the leadership 
of its chairman, George Irwin, this coun- 
cil has launched an impressive series of 
programs benefiting the entire State. The 
National Endowment has made direct 
grants totaling over $300,000 to the coun- 
cil over the past 5 years, joining Fed- 
eral and State governments in a part- 
nership for further development of the 
arts in Illinois. I think it is significant 
that, during the past 3 years, the Illinois 
State Legislature has increased its ap- 
propriation sixfold, from $100,000 to 
$600,000. In addition the council has 
done an excellent job of attracting pri- 
vate funds as well. 

A few examples may help illustrate 
the National Endowment’s proven ability 
to generate other funds outside of Gov- 
ernment, A $25,000 grant 3 years ago 
to the Radcliffe Institute to assist out- 
standing women writers was quickly fol- 
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lowed by a $300,000 grant from a pri- 
vate foundation. A $5,000 endowment 
grant this year for a poetry-in-the- 
schools program in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
was so successful that a major local 
foundation has offered $35,000 to extend 
and continue this program in the future. 
The present Chairman of the National 
Endowment for the Arts, Nancy Hanks, 
in her Senate confirmation hearings 
made it abundantly clear that one of 
her major aims is that the Endowment 
be active, in her own words, “particu- 
larly in encouraging private resources of 
funds to come in with a much more vital 
partnership role with the Government.” 

Originally, I shared the same concern 
expressed by my good friend from In- 
diana, Mr. Dennis, that Government 
support of the arts might result in gov- 
ernment control but I feel that this fear 
has proven to be unfounded. During the 
recent hearings on H.R. 16065, private 
citizen representatives of music, the 
visual arts, film, arts administration, 
classics, and others were asked about 
the danger of Federal control. All stated 
that they saw no such danger, partic- 
ularly because pluralistic support of the 
arts—individuals, corporations, founda- 
tions, and municipal, county, and State 
governments, as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, precludes any single dominant 
force. 

In my opinion, H.R. 16065 is worthy 
legislation and I urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
minority leader (Mr. GERALD R. FORD). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, when this program was first sub- 
mitted to the Congress in 1965 I had 
reservations in two respects. First I was 
concerned about the initiation of a new 
program, admittedly small in compari- 
son to many of the other Federal pro- 
grams and one that had a potential of 
growth at a time when we were begin- 
ning to feel the squeeze and the pinch of 
some fiscal problems in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Second, I was concerned about 
the potential controls that a Federal 
establishment might have over the in- 
dividual initiative and talent of those 
who were in the field of the arts and 
humanities. 

Nevertheless, from the outset I have 
supported the program although on each 
occasion or on most occasions I have 
voted to make reductions in the amounts 
that were available in the appropriations 
or in the authorizations. 

I support this program today and this 
authorization to the full extent because 
it seems to me that as we are hopefully 
emerging from our international prob- 
lems at least in Southeast Asia we can 
look forward to more Federal resources 
for the arts and humanities. But let me 
talk about the impact of the program, if I 
might, on a local area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the distinguished minority 
leader 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. Chairman, my home is Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a city of approximately 
200,000. We, like many Middle Western 
communities of comparable size, have 
had our share of local citizens who have 
been actively interested in the arts and 
in the humanities. We have an out- 
standing civic threater, we have a su- 
perb museum, we have an outstanding 
local symphony. We do extremely well 
in the field of cultural interest and 
achievement on a comparative basis with 
any other community of a similar size. 

Mr. Chairman, back a few years ago 
just after this program was initiated a 
number of local citizens came to me 
and asked for my help in trying to get 
some Federal funds for an outstanding 
piece of outdoor sculpture. I must con- 
fess that I am not an expert in deciding 
whether one piece of sculpture is good 
or another one bad. But there were out- 
standing citizens in the community who 
had a vision and they convinced me that 
their project which was to be an integral 
part of our Vandenberg Center urban 
renewal area. In this magnificent Van- 
denberg Center, we have a new county 
building, a new city hall, two new banks, 
a new hall of justice and, hopefully, a 
new Federal office building and a new 
State office building. The local cultural 
leaders recommended a piece of outdoor 
sculpture. The recommendation was sub- 
mitted to the proper Federal authori- 
ties on the basis that the local author- 
ities should raise their fair share to 
match the Federal funding. Such funds 
were raised and the Federal grant was 
made. 

We now have I am proud to say what 
is called a Calder at the civic center 
area, the Vandenberg Center, at Grand 
Rapids. This startling example of out- 
door sculpture is a great addition to 
our community. There were misgivings 
at home about this particular piece of 
art initially and there was some criti- 
cism. But I think the consensus and the 
overwhelming view today is that this 
was a new shot in the arm for our com- 
munity, a combination of good local ini- 
tiative and Federal cooperation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud to say that 
Grand Rapids is now one of the three 
communities where there has been joint 
expenditure through the work of arts 
in public places program. It has been 
good for the community. It has been a 
good illustration of what can be done by 
the city, local leaders and the Federal 
Government working together. It is in- 
dicative of what we should do in the 
future. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. VAN DEERLIN). 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, 
there is a certain gentle irony surround- 
ing our consideration of a bill authoriz- 
ing more generous appropriations for the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 

President Nixon is firmly behind this 
bill—and so, apparently, is the Demo- 
cratic Study Group. 

But what about the majority of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle? 
How will they respond to Mr. Nixon’s 
call for sufficient funding to—and I 
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quote—“help broaden the base of our 
cultural legacy?” 

In 1968, when this controversial Foun- 
dation was last up for congressional re- 
newal, our Republican colleagues were 
not very enthusiastic. In fact, the Foun- 
dation would have ceased to exist if the 
Republicans had had their way. 

That year, House Republicans voted 
158 to 19 to cut a committee-proposed 
authorization from $135 million over 2 
years to only $11.2 million for a single 
year. 

In rather stark contrast, only 136 or 137 
nonsouthern Democrats recorded on the 
same rollcall favored the reduction. 

Later, after the Senate had restored 
some of the money, GOP forces in the 
House voted 102 to 62 against a com- 
promise conference report, which was 
saved from ultimate defeat by Demo- 
cratic votes. 

Now all this seems slightly ridiculous 
to me. For who really reaps the benefits 
of the Foundation’s subsidies to perform- 
ing artists? Traditionally, it has been the 
person who can afford a ticket to the 
sympthony or the opera, the sort of afflu- 
ent individual who typically resides in 
a comfortable Republican congressional 
district. 

Yet our Republican colleagues, who 
would appear to have the most to gain, 
are on record as overwhelmingly opposed 
to the Foundation. 

Consider the cultural situation in my 
own San Diego area. In recent years, 
Foundation grants have gone to such 
local institutions as the Old Globe Thea- 
ter, the San Diego Symphony and the 
Ballet of San Diego. These are worthy 
activities—but who patronizes them? The 
preponderance of theatergoers in San 
Diego, as elsewhere, come from the 
plusher parts of town, from well-heeled 
areas such as La Jolla, Point Loma, and 
Mission Hills—all, naturally, GOP bas- 
tions. 

On reading committee hearing tran- 
scripts, I am encouraged to hope that 
the new legislation will lead to some free 
performances, especially for children. 
However, in view of our earlier track 
record, I think we Democrats should 
avoid taking part in another bailout 
operation for the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities. 

At the very least, we should withhold 
our support until we are sure the Re- 
publicans are with Mr. Nixon on this. 

Normally, I do not take my cue from 
the GOP, but I am going to make an 
exception today. I shall wait to see how 
our Republican friends are lining up be- 
fore deciding how to cast my own vote. 

And I do hope Mr. Nixon has better 
luck with his fellow Republicans than 
President Johnson did during the near 
debacle of 1968. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will an- 
nounce that the majority has 2 minutes 
remaining, and the minority has 3 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
simply like to point out to the Members 
here that, conceding and agreeing that 
there has been no problem with Federal 
control in this program to date, the po- 
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tential is there, and cannot help but re- 
main there, because you have here grants 
of large sums of Federal money with the 
power to grant or to withhold. The power 
to withhold is the power to discourage; it 
is the power to suppress; it is the power 
to censure, if you ever get an adminis- 
tration in control which wants to do that 
sort of thing. 

The trouble with this bill is that it is 
bad in principle for the reason stated, 
and it is just as bad under a Repub- 
lican administration, I may say to my 
friend, the gentleman from California, 
as under a Democratic administration; 
and as one interested in and sympathetic 
to the arts and the humanities I say keep 
them free. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of my 
time. 

Mr, REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased that our minority leader is in 
support of this legislation. I have had 
reservations from the very beginning 
with respect to this, but in an entirely 
different connotation. There are commu- 
nities all over our country that need this 
kind of program, and I have been for this 
from the very beginning. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
16065, to point out in particular what the 
existence of the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities means for 
the development of this country’s young 
scholar-teachers. 

On the average it has been taking 
graduate students in the humanities 2 to 
5 years longer to complete their doctoral 
program than students in the natural 
sciences. Part of the reason is a difference 
in programs; but part of it is in the easier 
time science students have had in finding 
support. Once they complete their doc- 
toral programs, science students have 
found more money as well for postdoc- 
toral research, in large part from the 
Federal Government. If the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities could award 
postdoctoral fellowships to as high a per- 
centage of academic humanists as the 
percentage of academic scientists receiv- 
ing Federal support, it would make some 
2,000 awards annually. In fiscal 1969 the 
Endowment was actually able to award 
only 85 fellowships and 100 summer 
stipends. 

Nonetheless, those few awards have 
been of great encouragement to our hu- 
manistic scholars and teachers, for they 
have been a substantial addition to what 
is available in the humanities. In con- 
gressional testimony W. McNeil Lowry, 
vice president of the Ford Foundation, 
recently explained: 

In general, from sources outside the re- 
search funds of individual universities and 
colleges, humanistic scholars in the United 
States have had access in recent years to 
post-doctoral fellowships totaling no more 
than 300 in any one year. 


A report in 1969 by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on postdoctoral educa- 
tion in the United States showed that 
awards in the arts and humanities 
totaled only approximately 2.1 percent 
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of all postdoctoral awards. In contrast, 
15.5 percent of the total went to chemists 
alone, and 55.5 percent, more than half, 
went for work in the “life sciences.” 

The Endowment for the Humanities 
has given its awards to young, teacher- 
scholars in particular, those under 40 
who have not had a chance to make 
progress on the major contributions to 
knowledge they hope to make during 
their careers, or who have had no chance 
to take a few months out for study and 
refiection on how to do a better job of 
teaching. Younger faculty members aided 
by the Endowment have worked on such 
topics as contemporary American juris- 
prudence, the historical background of 
urban development, and the cultural and 
historical contributions of several Ameri- 
can minority groups. In several cases a 
few months on an Endowment award has 
enabled young teachers to complete plan- 
ning for entirely new courses at their 
colleges. One young thinker found the 
time he was able to spend studying the 
philosophy of law on an Endowment 
fellowship “the most intellectually ex- 
citing period thus far in my academic 
career.” 

Fellowships have been awarded in 
every State in the Union. They are given 
competitively, with the initial screening 
done by the colleges and universities 
themselves, for each school is limited to 
just one applicant per year for a younger- 
scholar fellowship, and one for a summer 
stipend. 

From fiscal 1967 through 1969, 31 per- 
cent of the Humanities Endowment’s 
budget was devoted to its fellowships and 
summer stipends. In the future, the En- 
dowment hopes to continue this program, 
but also to provide fellowships in par- 
ticular areas of special need—such as 
specifically for the humanities teachers 
in our mushrooming junior colleges, who 
have even less time free for self-improve- 
ment and development than university 
instructors do. 

This kind of support is not an expense, 
but an investment in the development of 
the Nation's brainpower, for in the next 
10, 20, 30 years today’s young himmanistic 
scholars will have come to maturity as 
thinkers, writers, teachers. As a young 
scholar wrote after winning an award, 
“the Endowment has filled a crucial gap 
in the fellowship structure.” 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I also rise 
in support of H.R. 16065, which will in- 
crease the authorization for both the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
and the National Endowment for the 
Arts. 

I was pleased to note that the President, 
in supporting this legislation, placed par- 
ticular emphasis on the need for extend- 
ing cultural opportunities throughout our 
country broadly. 

Bcth of the two agencies comprising 
the foundation—the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts and the National En- 
downment for the Humanities—have de- 
veloped programs that go far beyond the 
major cultural centers, “reaching more 
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people,” as the President put it, “than 
has ever before been possible.” 

The Arts Endowment has been active 
in helping outstanding performing 
groups tour widely in the Nation. The 
Humanities Endowment as well has 
found ways to reach the public, mak- 
ing knowledge in such fields as history, 
literature, and philosophy more widely 
available to our citizens. 

One of these methods is of particular 
interest; it is highly experimental and 
has just begun. It is the national 
humanities series, supported by the 
Humanities Endowment and operated by 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, which for more than a dec- 
ade has conducted a number of educa- 
tional programs. 

Through its contacts on college and 
university campuses throughout the Na- 
tion, the Wilson Foundation recruited 
four teams of three to five persons each— 
people who not only know the humanities 
but can communicate well to general 
audiences. These teams have prepared 
special programs under the general 
theme: “Time Out for Man: The Hu- 
manities in Action.” They are currently 
traveling to present these programs in 
four different regions of the country, 
spending several days in each of more 
than 30 communities in 22 States. The 
communities selected cannot provide easy 
accez3 to major cultural institutions such 
as large libraries, museums, and universi- 
ties. But local interest was a major 
factor in selection, and committees of 
local citizens join in the planning. These 
are smaller cities, such as Liberal, Kans.; 
Dalhart, Tex.; Raton, N. Mex.; Toms 
River, N.J.; Whitesburg, Ky.; and Chero- 
kee, Iowa, one of the most progressive 
communities in the district which I have 
the honor to represent. 

The teams spend time with schools, 
with civic clubs, with women’s groups, 
and so on. The program is being evalu- 
ated thoroughly as it progresses. Already 
there are indications that the people be- 
ing reached are welcoming the opportu- 
nity. Certainly that was the experience in 
Cherokee where the remarkable success 
of such a team was widely reported in 
the press. I will refer to only two of the 
newspaper articles which appeared at the 
time attesting to the enthusiastic recep- 
tion the program received in Cherokee. 

First, Maxine Burnett wrote in the 
Sioux City Journal for March 29, 1970 
as follows: 

Cherokee area residents took “time out for 
man” recent and they'll concentrate again 
on man, his society and his environment 
during programs at the end of March and 
the first of May. 

The Cherokee community is one of 30 
throughout the nation that are benefiting 
from a series of three presentations attempt- 
ing to make the humanities—literature, phi- 
losophy, art, music, film—relevant to the 
every day life of “rural” residents. 

The National Humanities Series was de- 
veloped by the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship 


Foundation and was funded by the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, a federal pro- 


gram. During the series, three, three-mem- 
ber teams, each consisting of a professor and 
two performing artists, visit each community 
for a two-day period. 

Cherokee is a logical choice for a pro- 
gram such as the series. It’s a town of 8,000 
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that has already demonstrated its interest in 
the humanities. Since 1951, it has had a 
planetarium and museum, with a profession- 
ally done display on the natural history 
of Northwest Iowa. 

There’s a new community center where 
such performances as the humanities series 
are presented. The city has its own sym- 
phony orchestra and an active theater group 
which present both plays and musicals. There 
are small, but active, artists, writers’ and 
archeologists’ groups. 

Annually, there is a Cherokee Arts Festival. 

The second program will focus on “The 
Private Sphere—Man’s personal relationships, 
exploring loneliness, loyalty and love.” The 
first program of its humanities series was 
presented in Cherokee on March 2 and 3 and 
was titled “The Human Community—Every- 
man and his fellowman, cooperation, conflict, 
rights and responsibilities.” 

The developer of the first Cherokee per- 
formance was Dr. Maurice Brown, a professor 
of art and filmmaking at the State Uni- 
versity of New York at New Paltz. Performers 
with Dr. Brown were Rod Arrants, and “actor, 
director, singer and guitarist,” and Constance 
Simmons, an “actress, singer and musician.” 

The first day and a half of their stay in 
Cherokee was spent in individual sessions 
with various high school and civic groups. 
The first evening’s individual performances 
were open to the public. 

Arrants spent much of his time with the 
high school audiences in folk singing per- 
formances. He also discussed poetry with the 
students, answering such questions as why 
the students should be required to read such 
literature as Greek tragedies and pointing out 
why they would be useful to them. 

Miss Simmons spent one of her high school 
sessions criticizing the work of music stu- 
dents. Miss Simmons is a former member of 
Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians and the high 
school music teacher is also a former singer 
with that group. 

Dr. Brown's meetings at the high school 
included one with an art class. Through the 
use of slides shown out-of-focus, Dr. Brown 
conducted a practice session in perception. 
He told the students to just react to the 
forms they saw, not to attempt to copy ex- 
actly or go for details. 

Mrs. Lyle Midland, chairman of the Chero- 
kee committee that arranged the series of 
meetings with the three performers, said that 
their sessions were very unstructured and 
fluid. The three interacted with their audi- 
ences all of the time, rather than performed, 
she said. 

Commenting on Brown’s first evening ses- 
sion, which was held at the Sanford Museum 
and was open to anyone interested, Mrs. 
Midland said, “Everyone was listening to 
every word.” 

She said Dr. Brown told his audience to 
not only look at the content of art, but also 
at the form it is in. 

Mrs. Midland said that the sponsoring 
Foundation decided to spend most of the 
available funds on getting the artists to the 
communities. Little was spent on adminis- 
trating the program, she said. 

It was therefore left up to the towns to 
receive the artists and organize their pro- 
grams there. 


And here are some excerpts from an 
editorial which appeared March 5 in the 
Cherokee Times following the program 
under the title “Humanities Series Food 
for the Soul”: 


HUMANITIES Serres FOOD FOR THE SOUL 

We think the National Humanities Series 
is good for Cherokee. 

It has stirred people to think. 

And though such an observation might 
seem to some to be innocous, it is important 
in these changing times for more people to 
think more deeply and to seek answers to 
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questions about themselves and the society 
around them. 

Most of us live in a contained, familiar 
world—made as comfortable £s possible. 

On the average, we work eight hours, sleep 
eight hours and use the remaining time for 
all other activities: Eating, entertainment, 
relaxation, hobbies, participating in orga- 
nizational functions. 

Many of us are insulated from changes 
going on around us—and therefore it is difi- 
cult for new ideas to penetrate our patterns. 

We do not consciously attempt to stretch 
our minds, to increase our understanding, to 
expose ourselves to new concepts. 

And, therefore, we miss much of life that 
is important. 

To many of us, poetry is something we 
studied many years ago during our educa- 
tional period. So, to us, it’s for kids. 

Modern art is given short shrift because 
some of it is not photographic in appear- 
ance and time is not taken to appreciate that 
artistic moods are perhaps more important 
in their symbolism and inclusion of multiple 
aspects and broad panorama than instant 
recognition. 

Books are thought to be for people with 
time on their hands—and not for the busy, 
involved persons who can pause only for the 
short plots ... even though such plots, to be 
short, must deal with surface subjects in a 
quick, superficial manner. 

Concerts and plays, similarly, draw smaller 
crowds than, for instance, athletic contests 
because to understand and enjoy, you must 
go beyond the role of spectator and become 
a mood participant. 

Change in our way of thinking and way of 
life is not coming. It is here. 

There are people in the streets demanding 
change—some rational, some irrational. 

How the ideas and concepts being pro- 
moted are to be handled by an intelligent so- 
ciety will depend on that society’s ability to 
think—and think deeply. 

We do not mean here to link the National 
Humanities Series to street revolution. We 
simply make the observation that material 
presented through the series is basically soul 
food which, if partaken of by us, can give us 
broader perspective and understanding to- 
ward those around us. 


The Humanities Endowment has 
helped humanists “stir people to think” 
through other kinds of projects as well. 
Films and television programs using the 
humanities will reach national audiences 
of thousands. I am talking of historical 
documentaries, for example, such as 
“The Trail of Tears,” being produced 
with endowment aid by National Educa- 
tional Television. It will explore the his- 
tory of Indian-white relations as illus- 
trated by the Cherokee, who more than 
any other tribe in the early 19th cen- 
tury attempted to adopt “white” civili- 
zation, but whose achievements were lost 
in conflict, creating difficulties that 
trouble us yet today. 

The endowment has taken note of 
the great needs of the Nation’s 2,500 
historical societies and museums, which 
serve millions annually. The growth in 
public use of these institutions has 
caused enormous problems in finding 
enough adequately trained personnel. 
The endowment has funded workshops, 
conducted by the American Association 
of State and Local History, which have 
provided training for 271 workers in his- 
torical agencies. The endowment addi- 
tionally has made possible 10 internships 
for study in leading museums and 87 
fellowships for study in seven universi- 
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ties with programs of preparation for 
museum work. 

Louis C. Jones, executive director of 
the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion, testified in congressional hearings 
that 20 training programs such as the 
endowment has supported are needed in 
qualified universities and museums, and 
that within the Government— 

The Endowments on the Arts and Human- 
ities are the only places to which we can 
turn for support. And this is support to pre- 
serve for the generations ahead the actual 
objects which are part of the fabric of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. 


The examples I have given do not ex- 
haust by any means the efforts the En- 
dowment for the Humanities is making 
to reach the general public broadly. In 
fiscal 1969, the endowment made a total 
of 49 grants through its division of pub- 
lic programs. The total dollar amount 
was small in relation to the audience 
to be reached—slightly more than $1,- 
250,000, But the programs aided do extent 
the humanities far beyond New York City 
and Boston to museums, libraries, his- 
torical associations, and other agencies 
conducting special programs for the 
public in Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina; Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and South Dakota; Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and the State of Washington. 

The emphasis the endowment has 
given to its public programs has 
mounted: In total percentage of the en- 
dowment’s budgets, public programs 
grew from 10 percent in fiscal 1967, to 12 
percent in fiscal 1968, to 23 percent in 
fiscal 1969. 

Funds from the National Endowment 
for the Arts have also been put to good 
use in Iowa through the Iowa Arts 
Council, which was made a formal State 
agency by the Iowa Legislature in 1967 
with an appropriation of $50,000. The 
National Endowment for the Arts has 
made annual grants to the council on 
a 50-50 matching basis. These have in- 
creased from $24,608 in fiscal 1967 to 
$36,363 in fiscal 1970, and are for arts 
programs affecting the entire State. The 
council coordinates the efforts of all arts 
groups in Iowa and sponsors appearances 
by groups and individual artists through- 
out the State, bringing the world’s finest 
music, drama, dance, poetry, and the 
fine arts to our people. The highly 
competent executive director of the Iowa 
Arts Council, Mr. Jack E. Olds, informs 
me there have been a record number— 
74—proposals received from music and 
art groups in Iowa this year, indicating 
a much greater interest and increased 
need by artists, institutions, groups, and 
communities. Selecting those applica- 
tions which are most worthy has been 
most difficult and many excellent pro- 
grams have had to be denied. This situa- 
tion will be greatly improved and an 
even more beneficial program provided 
if the increased funding of this bill is 
made available. 

One of the reasons the Congress 
created the National Foundations on the 
Arts and the Humanities in 1965 was, as 
stated in the act, “that democracy de- 
mands wisdom and vision in its citizens.” 
The public programs of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
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ities are major means of making more 
accessible to our citizens the resources 
for developing wisdom and vision. And 
these programs are a major reason for 
reauthorizing the foundations and in- 
creasing support for their work. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
in the 60 seconds remaining just let me 
make a few brief points. 

This bill is a bipartisan bill. It is the 
result of a joint effort by Chairman 
PERKINS, Subcommittee Chairman John 
BRADEMAS, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson), who has long 
been a staunch friend of the arts. On 
the Republican side, Mr. Ayres, the rank- 
ing minority member, Mr. Quiz, Mr. 
HANSEN, and Mr. Escu were most help- 
ful and we had the close cooperation of 
Minority Leader Forp and the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Bow). 

It was reported out of the committee 
20 to 1. It enjoys the strong support of 
the President. It is his bill. It has been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
I think Miss Nancy Hanks of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and Dr. 
Barnaby Keeney of the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities have done an 
excellent job and have shown important 
leadership in the arts and humanities. 
Their aid in the drafting of this legis- 
lation has been most helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

The funds that have been made avail- 
able to the State art councils, which 
now number 55, have increased about 
nine times. In 1969, $1.7 million in Fed- 
eral funds, produced more than $18 mil- 
lion in State and private outlays. 

We have received $7.4 million in 
matching gifts for the arts and $3.6 mil- 
lion for the humanities; these gifts were 
matched with Federal funds. Arts En- 
dowment matching grants generate three 
to four times their Federal investment 
even though the law only requires a dol- 
lar to dollar match. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say that the arts 
need help. Mr. Clive Barnes, dance and 
drama critic of the New York Times, told 
the committee in his testimony that 
“American dance, both classic ballet and 
modern dance, is facing the most severe 
financial crisis in its history.” In 1970, 
the deficit for our 90 leading orchestras 
totaled $8.5 million, according to Amyas 
Ames, president of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The theater is in similar dif- 
ficulties, with ticket income up 8 percent 
in 2 years and gross expenditures up 17 
percent. 

The problem is not confined to insti- 
tutional art but affects individuals as 
well. A recent survey of former partic- 
ipants in the MacDowell Colony showed 
that 74 percent of the writers, 92 percent 
of the composers, and 88 percent of the 
painters and sculptors could not support 
themselves from the earnings of their 
art. 

For the future, the Arts Endowment 
plans to spend several million dollars on 
the expansion and improvement of the 
public service and quality of 90 major 
orchestras. Additional funds will also go 
to museums which might otherwise have 
to curtail some of their activities. And 
more money will go to opera companies 
for new productions and tours to benefit 
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many Americans who do not live near 
resident groups. 

On the humanities side, additional 
funds are needed for basic research; for 
improving education in the humanities; 
for fellowships for writers, teachers, and 
scholars; and for expanded use and en- 
joyment of the humanities by the gen- 
eral public. 

Most specifically, there continues to be 
a grave imbalance between the humani- 
ties and the sciences in terms of Federal 
support. Only 242 percent of the post- 
doctoral fellowships awarded in this 
country go to humanists; and the Federal 
Government spends $5 million on the 
humanities as opposed to $15 billion for 
the sciences. 

I urge support for this bill, which I 
think is essential to the quality of Ameri- 
can life. I think the funds that are made 
available will return four, five, and 10 
times to the benefit of future Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from Ha- 
waii (Mr. MATSUNAGA). 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, as 
a cosponsor of the legislation which first 
established the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities in 1965, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16065, which 
would provide a 3-year extension of the 
life of the foundation. 

It is imperative that we pass this bill 
today because the present authorization 
for the foundation will expire in a mat- 
ter of hours. The work of the founda- 
tion’s two cooperating entities, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, has been most promising, and the 
Congress would be fully justified from 
every standpoint in extending the life 
of the foundation. 

I can attest to the very real assistance 
that the foundation has given to even 
such a small State as Hawaii. In fiscal 
year 1969, Hawaii received a total of 
$41,159 in Federal grants from the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and $10,- 
000 from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, and in fiscal year 1970, 
the State has already received compa- 
rable sums. These grants have helped im- 
measurably to stimulate creative expres- 
sion in Hawaii, and similar grants have 
done the same elsewhere in the country. 
We ought to keep the gains we have 
realized since the foundation was estab- 
lished, and, by the enactment of H.R. 
16065, assure further improvement in the 
quality of American life over the next 
3-year period. 

Each of the funding arms of the foun- 
dation, consistent with the congression- 
al intent, has extended its activities on 
a nationwide basis. In the first 4 years 
of its existence, the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts disbursed a total of 
over $25 million in Federal funds for 
more than 300 projects costing nearly 
three times that sum. In other words, 
approximately $50 million for these arts 
projects came from public and private 
sources to triple the impact of the Fed- 
eral appropriations. The significant 
thing about the arts endowment funds 
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was that they supplemented rather than 
replaced exiting fund sources, 

In Hawaii, for example, the State Arts 
Council received in 1970 matching funds 
from the State Legislature in the amount 
of $163,579, the 10th largest contribution 
of its kind among the various States. 

Instead of reaching a restrictive audi- 
ence of upper class Americans as the 
critics of the 1965 legislation had feared, 
Federal programs stimulating the arts 
have reached an ever-widening audience 
across the country. In these troubled 
times when both young and old are ques- 
tioning our national priorities, our task 
is clear. We ought to continue the vehi- 
cle which has already proven itself as a 
major force in the enhancement of the 
quality of life for the American people. 

The other funding arm of the founda- 
tion, the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, has also had an impressive 
record during the past 4 years. It has 
developed to improve the teaching in the 
humanities in our educational institu- 
tions all the way from the elementary 
school to the college level. Outside of our 
educational institutions, it has fostered 
a broader appreciation of the human- 
ities among the general public. Perhaps 
the most significant result that will flow 
from this fostering of a better national 
appreciation of the humanities is the in- 
fusion of a humanistic approach in seek- 
ing solutions to our most urgent social 
problems. While it is true that the forces 
of science and technology must continue 
to provide the necessary technical basis 
for our answers, it is only through hu- 
manistic studies that we will learn to 
apply those answers with wisdom and 
understanding. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill to extend the 
life of the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities and to author- 
ize appropriate additional funding in the 
years ahead deserves our wholehearted 
support. I urge a unanimous vote on 
H.R. 16065. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, having 
introduced a bill to set up a Federal Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts—intended to be the 
equivalent of the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities—in 1938 at 
a time when there was not a favorable 
climate for this sort of thing, I was nat- 
urally gratified when the Congress es- 
tablished the National Foundation on 
the Arts and the Humanities—of which 
I was one of the sponsors—in 1965 and 
has from time to time expanded this pro- 
gram as is evidenced by the pending bill. 
I hope we shall continue to enlarge this 
important function of our Government 
so as to enrich with ever increasing 
meaning the cultural life of the people 
of our country. 

Now that we have undertaken to es- 
tablish this program we must work to 
see that it receives the full support of 
our financial and human resources. If we 
fail to do so, this program, which may 
prove to be one of the most far reaching 
of our time in providing our country with 
the cultural temper required of all civil- 
ized nations, will suffer and from our 
neglect and who is to say but that our 
nations soul may suffer in turn. We are 
proud to be making progress in scientific, 
technological, and social fields, but we 
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have not yet afforded this country the 
opportunity to fully develop its cultural 
potential and to make its cultural re- 
sources available to all its people. We 
now have a chance to do this. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 16065, the bill to amend 
the National Foundation of the Arts and 
the Humanities Act of 1965, and I want to 
commend both the Honorable Cart PER- 
KINS, chairman of the Education and La- 
bor Committee, and the Honorable JOHN 
BRADEMAS, chairman of the Select Sub- 
committee on Education for their leader- 
ship and interest in the National Foun- 
dation. These two distinguished legisla- 
tors have done a great deal to further 
the cause of the arts and humanities in 
America. Not only have their committees 
reported favorably on a bill which pro- 
poses to increase Federal support of the 
arts and humanities, but the hearings 
which have been held on this bill have 
helped to focus public attention on the 
past achievements of the Foundation 
and have encouraged interest and par- 
ticipation in these areas on many levels. 

Five years ago, when the original leg- 
islation was enacted which established 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities, much was said about the 
relative places science and the arts held 
in American society. And much criticism 
was voiced regarding the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s encouragement of this dis- 
parity. There is still a disparity—we 
allocate much more money to science— 
but the important thing to note today 
is that the money authorized for the 
arts and humanities would be doubled 
if this bill is passed. President Nixon last 
December voiced his approval of extend- 
ing the Foundation for 3 years and dou- 
bling the Federal money, from $20 mil- 
lion to $40 million, which could result in 
a considerable increase in funds for the 
Foundation. Nancy Hanks, Chairman of 
the National Endowment for the Arts, 
testified before the Select Subcommittee 
that: 

“Every $1 spent by the Government on the 
arts generated $5 in private giving. 


In 1965 the need for financial assist- 
ance in larger amounts than private giv- 
ing could supply was emphasized by 
members of the performing arts, teach- 
ers, private citizens, people concerned 
with the Nation’s museums, theaters, and 
symphonies, and many others. Many of 
these people came to voice their concern 
before Congress. At that time I was very 
proud to be a cosponsor of the initial 
legislation for the National Endowment 
for the Arts and the Humanities, and I 
am even prouder today. During the testi- 
mony before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on the original National Founda- 
tion Act, many points were brought up 
which illustrated the increasing need for 
Federal aid in this area. Senator EDWARD 
KENNEDY was one of the distinguished 
witnesses before these joint hearings and 
he put quite succinctly the basic prob- 
lem being faced by participants in the 
fields of arts and humanities: 

This spread of these institutions of culture 
in recent years shows that the thirst for cul- 
ture among the people of our country is 
tremendous, But this is where the problem 
lies, We are not able to satisfy this thirst, in 
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the way that it should be because the ar- 
tists and performers needed are not getting 
the economic incentive they need to do the 
job. ... Thus, promising young men and 
women, who could be great performers in the 
arts, are going into other occupations, not as 
personally satisfying, not as challenging to 
their talents, because they cannot afford to 
do otherwise. 


This was 5 years ago, but during her 
testimony before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, April 7, 1970, Miss Nancy 
Hanks echoed a similar problem facing 
arts organizations. She said: 

Our Nation’s museums continue to expe- 
rience an astonishing growth in demands 
placed upon them: The total number of 
individual visits to museums in 1969 was 
estimated at 560 million; 5 years ago the 
total was only 300 million visits. The sale of 
tickets for nonprofit professional arts per- 
formances has increased more than 244 
times in this same 5-year period—up from 
13 million tickets sold in 1964 to over 30 
million in 1969. In 1960, there were only 75 
arts councils in the United States; today 
they number more than 600—a dramatic 
demonstration of our rapidly proliferating 
concern with arts at the local level. 

Encouraging though these signs may be, 
they have presented for arts organizations a 
number of serious problems. Demand for the 
arts, the production of the arts, has placed 
increasing pressure on them, for they are 
confronted by drastically rising costs and 
the inability of private philanthropy to 
make up the difference between expenditures 
and earned income without outside help. 


Though the problem of enough money 
is still with us—even considering the 
fact that twice as much money is being 
requested for the Foundation this year— 
great strides have been made by the 
Foundation. In every field of the creative, 
visual, and performing arts advances 
have been made. By encouraging re- 
search and teaching that are relevant to 
the important problems of the day the 
humanities have received more attention. 
The achievements of the Foundation 
can be listed in the numbers of grants 
awarded during the past fiscal year, by 
the number of performances of sym- 
phony orchestras, opera companies, bal- 
let, and plays. Such programs as poetry 
in schools; special concert series in 
ghetto areas, parks, schools, and indus- 
tries; the American Film Institute, and 
the Laboratory Theatre for Education 
are just a few of the successful efforts 
sponsored by the Foundation. 

In its “Summary Statement for Fiscal 
Year 1971” the National Endowment for 
the Arts sets forth three of its primary 
goals and explains that the bulk of its 
funding will be directed to the arts and 
artist as they relate to audience, includ- 
ing youth. The first goal is to place 
greater emphasis on encouraging wider 
distribution of artistic resources 
throughout the Nation—enjoyment of 
and benefit from the arts should not be 
limited by geographic location or eco- 
nomic condition. The second goal is “‘cul- 
tural resources development” which 
would strengthen established institutions 
and stabilize new ones. The Endowment 
for the Arts hopes to enable more profes- 
sional institutions to adapt themselves 
more effectively to the changing needs of 
their publics. They would be aided in this 
if some of their more pressing financial 
problems could be alleviated. Because of 
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its severely limited funds, the Endow- 
ment has been unable in the past to aid 
museums, orchestras, and opera com- 
panies under the category of “cultural 
resources development.” It is hoped, how- 
ever, that in fiscal 1971 limited but effec- 
tive assistance can be introduced in these 
fields as well. 

The third goal is the advancement of 
our cultural legacy, focusing on support 
for innovative projects, and on the need 
for new services and institutions. Ex- 
amples of this type of project are the En- 
dowment’s archival work, advanced film 
training, and education to improve stand- 
ards. 

These worthy goals could be imple- 
mented to the benefit of all Americans if 
we agree on the merits and necessity of 
this bill. The humanities, as in the arts, 
also have attempted to correct the im- 
balance of support in society. The three 
goals of the humanities are similar to 
those of the arts: advancement of know- 
ledge and understanding in the human- 
ities through grants for research, pub- 
lication, and fellowships; improvement of 
humanistic education through univer- 
sities, colleges, elementary and secondary 
schools; and the extension of access to 
the uses and pleasures of the humanities 
through a variety of public programs. 
Section 1 of H.R. 16065 amends the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act by adding an additional 
phrase which summarizes the real pur- 
pose of the humanities in our society to- 
day. Amended, the purpose of the act 
reads: 

A high civilization must not limit its efforts 
to science and technology alone but must 
give full value and support to the other great 
branches of man’s scholarly and cultural 
activity, in order to achieve a better under- 
standing of the past, a better analysis of the 
present, and a better view of the future. 


It is my sincere hope that we make the 
effort necessary to bring the arts and the 
humanities into a central position in 
society for they can enable us to enrich 
our lives and our Nation. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16065, to amend the Na- 
tional Foundations on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act. The legislation would 
extend the National Foundation for 3 
years authorizing $40 million for its use 
during fiscal year 1971 and whatever 
funds are necessary during fiscal 1972 
and 1973. 

On June 10, 1963, President John F, 
Kennedy said: 

I have long believed that the quality of 
America’s cultural life is an element of im- 
mense importance in the scales by which 
our worth will ultimately be weighed. Gov- 
ernment can never take over the role of pat- 
ronage and support filled by private individ- 
uals and groups. But Government surely has 
a significant part to play in helping estab- 
lish the conditions under which arts can 
fluorish—in encouraging the arts as it en- 
courages science and learning. 


Through passage of the legislation be- 
fore us today we will continue the com- 
mitment outlined so eloquently by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities was established in 1965 
with two cooperating entities, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
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National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. Each endowment has a presiden- 
tially appointed chairman and an advi- 
sory council to oversee the awarding of 
authorized grants. Grants have been 
provided in the fields of architecture, 
education, literature, the dance, music, 
theater, and films. 

Much of the work of recipients of these 
funds is public service in nature. For ex- 
ample, more than two-thirds of all sym- 
phony orchestra activity is not designed 
for regular paying subscribers. This 
means that 3,500 concerts are played 
just for children and students each year 
and another 4,000 concerts are played 
for the general public in the form of free 
concerts in the parks, pops, family, and 
neighborhood concerts. 

In my own State of New Jersey, the 
Foundation has assisted many worth- 
while and enriching projects. For ex- 
ample, the Newark Museum has received 
$10,000 under the museum purchase 
plan in order to obtain works of living 
American artists. The Garden State Bal- 
let was awarded $5,000 for regional 
dance development to produce eight new 
ballets. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that opponents of this legislation in- 
tend to offer an amendment to cut the 
authorization in half. I shall oppose this 
amendment and urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. Passage of H.R. 16065 as re- 
ported by the committee is essential to 
the cultural well-being of our citizens. 
It will channel needed funds into one of 
the most rewarding possible investments. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased 
to support H.R. 16065, amending the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, as amended. 
This bill provides a 3-year extension of 
the National Foundation. In addition, 
it authorizes $40 million for fiscal year 
1971. 

As an original sponsor of the legisla- 
tion which established the foundation 
in 1965, I am naturally pleased that the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
recommended an increase in authoriza- 
tions. However, $40 million is still an in- 
sufficient amount for adequate support 
of the arts and the humanities. This in- 
sufficiency is highlighted by the anomaly 
which exists in the fact that the State of 
New York recently approved an expendi- 
ture of $20 million for the New York 
State Arts Council—an amount equal to 
that which will be provided nationally 
for the National Endowment of the Arts, 
one of the two funding components of 
the foundation. 

New York City, alone, allocated $75 
million this year for the arts and hu- 
manities. Of this total, $15 million went 
to museums, $2 million to the perform- 
ing arts, $14 million for repairs, mainte- 
nance, and so forth, and $44 million to 
libraries. This amount represents ap- 
proximately 1 percent of the city budget. 
If the same percentage of the national 
budget were allocated to the arts and the 
humanities, approximately $2 billion 
would be available. 

This recitation of figures is not by way 
of claiming that in New York State and 
New York City, at least, the arts and hu- 
manities are receiving sufficient funds. 
They are not. Nor are they anywhere in 
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the country. I realize, of course, that 
moneys are very scarce and, again, here 
is another national priority—enacted in- 
to law in 1965—which suffers and lan- 
guishes while billions continue to be 
poured into the military budget. 

Since its creation in 1965, the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
has lived up to its mandate to help im- 
prove the quality of American life. Its 
creation marked the beginning of a new 
era for the arts in this country—an era 
in which the contributions of the arts 
and humanities to American society and 
life would hopefully be recognized for 
their own intrinsic merits an era in 
which the arts and humanities would 
finally take their proper high place on 
our list of national priorities and Federal 
responsibilities. 

Culture, as such, may be an intangible, 
But the education, enlightenment, and 
enjoyment of the people across this 
country who have participated in, and 
seen, projects funded by the Foundation 
are very tangible and worthwhile results. 
And the assistance and encouragement 
rendered to artists, composers, musicians, 
dancers, libraries, museums, colleges, and 
other recipients are equally important. 

The $40 million authorized by H.R. 
16065 is not enough. But it is clear that 
no less is warranted or justifiable, no 
matter the cavils of the Foundation’s 
critics. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

For 5 years now the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided minimal support for 
the continuing development of the arts 
and humanities in this Nation. Almost 
$18 million has been appropriated in this 
noble effort and this figure has been 
matched by more than $55 million on the 
local level. These added resources have 
given a tremendous boost to a variety of 
cultural activities which would other- 
wise have likely withered on the vine of 
economic neglect. 

One phase of the National Foundations 
efforts which has been of particular in- 
terest to me is the $1,885,734 that the 
National Endowment for the Humanities 
has devoted to scholarship and education 
concerning the historical and cultural 
contributions of America’s 22,000,000 
blacks. This assistance was given pri- 
marily in recognition that this rich as- 
pect of our national life has heretofore 
been shamefully ignored. But it was also 
provided in realization that never in the 
history of the Republic has there existed 
such a desperate need for mutual respect 
and understanding between persons of all 
races and colors. 

The expenditure was made in the form 
of six grants for public programs, 17 
grants for programs in schools and col- 
leges, 22 grants for summer institutes, 
11 grants for research, and 47 fellowship 
grants—all devoted to increasing knowl- 
edge of black culture or to making such 
knowledge more widely available. 

The public programs, aimed at dis- 
seminating knowledge to the public at 
large, included support for the exhibit 
activities of the Frederick Douglas Insti- 
tute of Negro Arts and History here in 
Washington. 

The educational programs in schools 
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and colleges included helping teachers 
in the Baltimore city schools increase 
their understanding of Afro-American 
history and culture for incorporation in 
their social studies, arts, and literature 
classes. 

The fellowships and research grants 
are helping scholar-teachers undertake 
such projects as a biography of the black 
author, Richard Wright, a history of the 
NAACP, a historical analysis of Negro 
housing patterns and social mobility, a 
study of contemporary black composers, 
and the editing of the papers of Booker 
T. Washington. 

The summer institutes funded by the 
endowment were on college campuses 
where teachers gathered with experts on 
black history, literature, and art to learn 
about materials they could use in their 
courses. Eight of the 22 institutes, last- 
ing 1 to 6 weeks each, were on the cam- 
puses of colleges whose enrollments are 
primarily Negro. 

The Endowment has also conducted a 
program aimed particularly at such black 
colleges, whose faculties often have been 
raided by large, white institutions, seek- 
ing to increase the integration of their 
own teaching staffs. The Endowment has 
awarded 16 faculty development grants 
to help individual teachers at such 
schools, or teachers working on joint 
projects, to increase their own com- 
petencies or to improve their instruc- 
tional programs. 

The Endowment has now begun a pro- 
gram of fellowships specifically for mi- 
nority studies. Individuals who have 
completed professional training and 


show promise as scholars and teachers 


receive aid for a year’s work in such 
fields as Afro-American history. They 
work under recognized scholars at uni- 
versities with strong programs in those 
fields. The intent is to help produce more 
genuine experts who will be able to add 
substantial contributions to knowledge 
about minority peoples in America. 

This program to benefit black educa- 
tional development represents only one 
of a myriad of meritorious projects which 
have received support from the National 
Foundation. You have heard of others 
from my colleagues on the Education 
and Labor Committee. The Foundation’s 
work and economic aid on behalf of lo- 
cal symphonies, museums, dance groups, 
and chamber music societies should by 
now be well known and admired. As a 
citizen of a city which holds the deserv- 
ing reputation as a bastion of cultural 
progressiveness, I am proud to support 
the increase in Federal assistance to the 
arts which passage of this bill will 
represent. 

The Greeks long ago called upon all of 
humanity to dedicate themselves to one 
cause above all others: to tame the sav- 
ageness of man and to make gentile the 
life of this world. The timelessness of 
that charge is self-evident, and its ulti- 
mate realization is perhaps most depend- 
ent upon the creation of an environ- 
ment marked by civility, not hate; by 
beauty, not terror; and by mutual under- 
standing, not diversive mistrust. These 
qualities constitute the essence of the 
arts, and if the qualities are to flourish, 
the arts must do likewise. Today’s action 
can be another small step to abet this 
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development. We must not fail ourselves. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
the past few years have demonstrated 
the great success of Government sup- 
port of the arts and humanities. We now 
have an opportunity to make the role of 
the Federal Government even more 
meaningful in stimulating its further 
growth. For too many years, the Gov- 
ernment played no role in this field— 
instead, giving emphasis only to the de- 
velopment of the more technical sciences. 
With the passage of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, the importance of the arts 
was finally acknowledged. Now is the 
time to make our efforts more relevant 
to today. 

The passage of the 1965 act was too 
long in coming. Our society, long before 
1965, required an awareness of the arts 
and humanities by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The next few years will require an 
increased awareness. The adoption of 
this amendment will enable the act to 
become more relevant to today and to 
tomorrow. 

The areas of theology and ethics, as 
well as those areas of the humanities 
already encompassed by the act should be 
acknowledged for their capabilities for 
coping with the conditions of today as 
well as of anticipating those of the fu- 
ture. The arts and humanities, highly 
developed for centuries, have immeasur- 
able resources for offering insights. 

The importance of the arts was recog- 
nized for centuries. They are necessary 
to any great society. Sir Kenneth Clark’s 
series “Civilization” is dramatic evidence 
of the important role the arts have 
played in the development of the Western 
World and indeed, the evolvement of all 
civilization. 

The act of 1965 accomplished much. A 
comparatively small amount of Govern- 
ment funds, stimulated a large amount 
of private investment. The arts have 
spread across the country reaching 
broad audiences. This act achieved much 
and the amendment can achieve more. 

It will allow the arts to reach a wider 
breadth of people. The artists of our 
country will have the opportunity to de- 
vote more of their talents and time to 
further their own creative work and ex- 
pand the public interest in their work 
especially among the young. 

The Government has involved itself in 
the arts and this involvement has been 
beneficial to the arts and to the public as 
a whole. The United States is not a cul- 
turally deprived country. That is not the 
reason for this amendment. Neither is it 
a stagnant country. There is no reason 
for the Government to remain satisfied 
with the success of the act of 1965 when, 
by increasing its commitment in the 
field of arts and humanities, the Gov- 
ernment can make a further contribu- 
tion to the artistic expressions of a free 
people. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartened by the strong endorsements 
made by so many Members indicating 
that this Federal participation in en- 
couragement of the arts and humanities 
at the grass roots should continue. 

To tell the truth, there are some activi- 
ties which we are hereby encouraging 
that I find it difficult to personally ap- 
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preciate to the fullest. But members of 
my family, my friends, and associates 
and their families and the communities 
of my district do find growth and grati- 
fication from certain of the arts and 
humanities which do not have such a 
strong pull for me, and I am proud that 
Utah’s Second Congressional District, 
containing our capital city, Salt Lake 
City, is a rapidly growing center for cul- 
tural education and fulfillment which 
we hereby encourage and sustain, By 
our action here, we assist in holding 
higher the torch of encouragement to 
greater enjoyment and greater educa- 
tion and understanding of great music 
and human and graceful expression in 
a variety of the arts, and I am grateful 
there are responsible citizens in my com- 
munity and in communities throughout 
America who are giving so generously of 
themselves and their resources so that 
my family and the families throughout 
our country can be given these shining 
additional opportunities to a higher 
standard of civilization. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port H.R. 16065—to continue the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. 

Mr, HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of H.R. 16065 to extend 
the authorization and increase funding 
for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities. Nearly 5 years ago, 
the Congress established the Founda- 
tion to develop and promote a broadly 
conceived national policy of support for 
the humanities and the arts in the United 
States. Since that time, the Foundation 
has launched and implemented a wide 
spectrum of programs which have 
reached directly into every State in our 
Nation, offering, as President Nixon 
urged last December, cultural resources 
in “ways that can enrich the lives of 
more people in more communities than 
has ever before been possible.” 

Contrary to the belief of some that 
these programs would benefit only those 
citizens in eastern metropolitan areas, 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
has reached from Juneau, Alaska, to 
Belton, Tex.; from Many Farms, Ariz., to 
West Branch, Iowa; from Dover, Del., to 
Crete, Nebr.; from Chickasha, Okla., to 
Hattiesburg, Miss. The State of Idaho, 
in addition to receiving over $100,000 in 
direct grants, has also benefited from 
tours by such outstanding performing 
companies as the Montana Repertory 
Theatre and Ballet West. In many cases, 
therefore, the arts endowment’s pro- 
grams have brought professional art to 
people previously without such oppor- 
tunities, and have assisted our finest 
young talents to continue their contri- 
butions to America’s rich cultural herit- 
age. 

Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon all realized that, in 
the words of Arnold Toynbee, “to give 
a fair chance to potential creativity is 
a matter of life and death for any so- 
ciety.” They, and the Congress, are to 
be commended for their recognition of 
the arts’ essential role in establishing a 
Nation’s image abroad, for their demon- 
strated concern for the human spirit, and 
for their efforts in behalf of increasing 
man’s depth of understanding and sense 
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of wonder about the world and its peo- 
ple, As President Nixon said: 

Our creative and performing artists give 
free and full expression to the American 
spirit as they illuminate, criticize and cele- 
brate our civilization. Like our teachers, they 
are an invaluable national resource. 


And at a low cost indeed. The Metro- 
politan Opera Co. alone costs as much 
to operate in one year as is now being 
requested for all the arts across our Na- 
tion. The New York State Legislature has 
already approved for the State, an 
amount equal to the amount we discuss 
today for the Nation. New York State 
is giving $18 million in new money for 
the arts this coming year—more than 
twice as much new money as is included 
here for the country. 

Thus, for example, the Endowment’s 
proposed orchestra program would pro- 
vide only a 4-percent contribution to- 
wards orchestras’ total costs, contrasted 
with some European nations’ 75 percent 
Federal aid. The investment we discuss 
here is small; but its implications, in 
terms of encouraging the artists and 
those who support their efforts, are vast. 

I have attempted to demonstrate that 
the Arts Endowment, far from restrict- 
ing its activities to metropolitan areas, 
has reached directly into numerous 
smaller communities. I have also tried to 
show how small an investment is being 
requested; I might add here that the 
United States spends about 10 cents per 
person on the arts, in striking contrast 
with other nations whose governments 
make 10, 20, even 30 times as much ayail- 
able for their arts. Figures also prove 
that far from drying up other resources, 
the endowment’s dollars generate an im- 
pressive amount of outside funding. 

All of these points are easy to enumer- 
ate and to prove: they deal in statistics. 
What I should also like to discuss briefly 
is what President Nixon referred to as 
“the intangible but essential qualities of 
grace, beauty, and spiritual fulfillment.” 
This is, after all, what the Arts Endow- 
ment is all about. 

These qualities are what make the 
arts important in their own right, a fact 
this age of technology may too often 
overlook or relegate to some sort of 
peripheral consideration. We must not 
allow that to happen. Our young people, 
and many not so young, rightly or 
wrongly worry about America’s seeming 
overattention to material concerns. 

We might all have done well to listen 
to Robert Shaw, music director and con- 
ductor of the Atlanta Symphony Or- 
chestra, during his eloquent testimony in 
behalf of this bill: 

What we mean is that unnecessary wealth 
has ceased to be an end unto itself. We pro- 
duce in order to buy time in order to build 
a happy healthy physical and social life— 
and more importantly a life of the mind and 
spirit. It is precisely in this communication 
of the arts that lies man’s essential being. 
This is the dream that justifies political and 
economic activity—validates it... These ad- 
ventures in communication at the highest 
level of human aspiration shine as a sort of 
beacon—that it has happened, that it can 
happen, and that it must happen here. 


Another important consideration dis- 
cussed by Mr. Shaw was his group’s 
many tours abroad, including numerous 
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performances for the Russian people. 
Their warmth, their emotion, their total 
delight and gratitude, surely speaks well 
for the arts’ unique ability to bridge age- 
old barriers erected by political and 
geographic considerations. 

In Mr. Shaw’s words: 

I will have no traffic with the glib and 
pious prescription optimist who intones, 
“The people who sing together will find peace 
together” . . . But a generous and lively 
communication of the ... arts can accom- 
plish some things: it can gain us time, and 
it can give us the hope that if we under- 
stand each other so warmly and naturally 
in affairs of the spirit we may one day be 
able to compose political, economic and 
social differences. 


People the world over honor America’s 
artists for their extraordinary crea- 
tivity, discipline and vitality. We can 
do no less. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, which is one of the Founda- 
tion’s two parts, has placed particular 
emphasis on education, devoting more 
than 20 percent of its budgets from 1966 
to 1969 to educational projects, not 
counting grants to teachers and scholars 
or programs in public education. And 
educational programs in the humanities 
would receive more than 50 percent of 
the increase projected for the human- 
ities endowment in this legislation. 

The actual dollars remain few. In 1967, 
the 100 colleges and universities that re- 
ceived the most Federal aid for academic 
science received more than $5.5 million 
each. The Humanities Endowment’s 
grants for education in all 4 years, 1966 
to 1969, did not exceed $3 million in 
total. An increase for humanistic educa- 
tion now will help restore the balance. 

I am particularly pleased that signifi- 
cant shares of the Endowment’s aid have 
gone to undergraduate colleges, often 
small, in competition with the large uni- 
versities and other cultural institutions 
the Endowment must serve. 

Taking the Endowment’s spending for 
education, fellowships, research, and 
public programs altogether, in fiscal 1969 
more than one dollar of every five went 
to undergraduate colleges, as opposed to 
universities, schools, museums, libraries, 
historical societies, and other cultural 
institutions. 

This aid extends to the Nation’s 
junior and community colleges. In the 
current fiscal year and fiscal 1969, the 
Endowment has approved for award, or 
has already actually awarded, grants to 
11 2-year institutions in the States of 
Washington, California, Illinois, New 
York, Kentucky, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Arizona. In addition, the En- 
dowment granted $50,410 to the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges for a 
demonstration project in humanistic 
education involving 10 more 2-year insti- 
tutions. 

The Endowment’s educational grants 
have been chiefly for specific, limited 
projects for improving instruction in 
the humanities in innovative ways that 
could be adopted widely. 

Hiram College in Hiram, Ohio, for 
example, with only some 1,100 students, 
raised private money with which to se- 
cure matching funds from the Endow- 
ment for a major curricular change in 
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the humanities—a new freshman-year 
program designed to involve the student 
in planning his own education, and en- 
abling him to get an education with 
genuine relevance to the problems of the 
world in which he lives. 

The Endowment has been a leader in 
encouraging small colleges and universi- 
ties to share resources in the humanities 
that they cannot afford individually. A 
prime example is an arrangement, aided 
by the Endowment, for sharing philoso- 
phy faculties among three institutions in 
the same community—Concordia Col- 
lege and Moorhead State College in 
Moorhead, Minn., and North Dakota 
State College across the State line in 
Fargo. 

The Endowment clearly could make 
good use of additional funds to carry on 
this kind of work in humanistic educa- 
tion. In fiscal 1969, its Division of Edu- 
cation was able to fund only 71 of the 179 
applications it received. And it was able 
to provide less than $2 million in re- 
sponse to requests that totaled more than 
$13 million. 

If the additional funds requested are 
appropriated the Endowment plans to 
increase its aid particularly for human- 
ists teaching in junior colleges. 

The Endowment would have an oppor- 
tunity also to make some institutional 
grants for humanistic education, many of 
which are likely to go to smaller colleges 
as models. These grants would not be 
for limited projects, but for general, bal- 
anced programs of improvement for a 
college’s humanities division as a whole. 
The National Science Foundation has 
been able to make grants of this kind 
totaling more than $133 million for 
science education since 1964, with results 
apparent in this country’s scientific 
leadership. 

In his message to the Congress of 
December 10, President Nixon said: 

The attention and support we give the 
arts and the humanities—especially as they 
affect our young people—represent a vital 
part of our commitment to enhancing the 
quality of life for all Americans. 


The Endowment’s educational pro- 
grams, extending as they do to young 
people in small colleges as well as large, 
and to institutions in every region of 
the country, have demonstrated what can 
be achieved. It is vital for the humanistic 
development of our country that we now 
build more substantially upon this base 
of achievement. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge favorable consid- 
eration of H.R. 16065, and insert in the 
Recorp the full texts of President Nixon’s 
special message to the Congress of De- 
cember 10, 1969, and of Robert Shaw’s 
testimony before the House Select Sub- 
committee on Education on February 6, 
1970: 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT SHAW 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, my name is Robert Shaw. I am 
the Music Director and Conductor of the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. We are clas- 
sified by the American Symphony Orch- 
estra League as a “major” orchestra, one 
spending in excess of $500,000 annually. Our 
management tells me that in the 1970-1971 
season our budget will increase some $200,- 
000 just to keep pace with costs of opera- 
tion and contractual obligations, placing 
that budget at $1,500,000. 
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I am here today in response to the in- 
vitation of the Chairman to speak with 
respect to a bill to extend the life of the 
National Endowment of the Arts and Hu- 
manities and the President’s proposal to 
double the allocation of funds to the En- 
dowment. I earnestly support both measures 
and hope you will act favorably on them. 

Others will give testimony dealing more 
specifically with the critical financial dilem- 
ma faced by arts institutions and I would 
like to leave that matter to them. The mat- 
ter of financing these institutions has ceased 
to be merely one of local importance and 
has become one of national urgency. 

I would like to deal for a few moments 
with art’s absolute essentiality to our civil- 
ization and our times. To this end I ask 
myself a series of questions: 

First, what are the meanings of art? What 
is it trying to tell us of man? What is man 
trying to tell us of himself? 

Second, what may be the function or in- 
fluence of art in a world gone schizo-phrenic, 
pustulant, sadistic? 

What occurred to me immediately was that 
if we could consider for a moment that any- 
one who does not live on our block, or 
Russians and Cubans, and even north by 
northeast Vietnamese—or people with differ- 
ent colored skin—were also human, then the 
answers to questions number one might also 
tell something concerning questions num- 
ber two. And it occurred to me further that 
if we were to inquire into the nature of art 
we might very well end up pondering the 
nature of man—which is a study proper 
enough, 

In spite of lunar landings, today’s room 
at the top has a view with alarm. First, man 
stands if not teeters on the brink of self- 
annihilation; and second, quoting the 
butcher, baker, candlestick maker, “I don’t 
see what I possibly can do to stop it.” 

Number One: the sickness of Society. Man 
has arrived at a position in scientific knowl- 


edge and competitive politics where he can 
reasonably hypothesize his self-extermina- 


tion, Governments, not for any lack of 
earnestness or endeavor, probably even with- 
out malice, and for reasons which must. be 
disturbingly unknown—even to themselves 
—engage hourly and horrifyingly in a jug- 
gling and counter-juggling of propagandas, 
munitions, monies, missiles and men un- 
certifiable even by the laws of average. 

And, whereas, some months—or a few 
years—ago it may have appeared that the 
threats to our survival were global and nu- 
clear and outside of ourselves—with the 
release of the report of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Civil Disorders and its sequels we 
are facing the grim fact that we ourselves 
in our own community—our own block— 
our own family and our own hearts are host- 
ing parasitic and cancerous death, 

And I ask myself parenthetically, “Is man 
really worth saving?” Certainly all those 
born last night are. And a ten year old son. 
And everybody's children in college—none 
of whom has had the opportunity to merit 
the wind he inherits. But in spite of Socrates, 
Jesus, Beethoven, Shakespeare, Lincoln, 
Bach, Buddha, Ghandi, Martin Luther King 
and a host of lesser saints, is it not possible 
to paraphrase the psalmist, “When I con- 
sider this earth, the work of my fingers, the 
horrors I have created, what is man that he 
is mindful of himself?” 

Might it just be that man is not worth 
saving? 

There comes immediately another ques- 
tion, and it's really a half-answer. On the 
other hand—"“Could it be possible that hu- 
man life itself—unclassified—is a plus on 
creation’s side? Not: is tits life or that life 
worth saving? Not even: is it worth killing 
for? But: in view of the timeless, conscious- 
less upward climb of warm mud to cold man, 
is the life-force in the man-thing of itself 
@ value, and enough to save him from self- 
destruction? 
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When the table-stakes are raised from 
trade-routes and development rights, 
through spheres of influence, principalities 
and powers to man himself—absolute or 
obsolete—the game is not the same. 

Fact of life Number Two: the lonely sick- 
ness in each man’s soul—familiar no doubt 
as well to kings, prime-ministers and presi- 
dents as to students, teachers, musicians 
and bartenders that there is, indeed, very 
little that “I can do about it.” 


“They say this world 
Is smaller now. 
But not my world. 
My world is full 
Of hurricane and tide 
Of flux and flood 
Of thrust and space 
I never thought to face. 
And still no place 
To hide, 


“This much moon 
I never could bark down— 


“In this much pond I fail 
At being frog at all.” 


The jailer of Paul and Silas at Phillipi, 
originator of, “What must I do to be saved?” 
was panicked only by an earthquake at mid- 
night, not by “How will you have your cities 
this morning, with or without people?” or 
“How do you like your children, crisp—or 
scrambled?” 

Which of us, simply by the accident of 
being born, and in personal as well as public 
affairs, does not find himself on a runaway 
rocket blasting a trackless blackness, speed 
and destination out of sight, mind and con- 
trol? “Wht is man? And, can he be sayed?” 

I have not to this point listed or defined 
arts or this art—first, because I feel that 
we would agree in general where they lie— 
certainly among the “Humanities”, and sec- 
ond, because I have a suspicion, undeveloped 
as yet, that in the end art may prove to be 
as much an attitude as an aptitude and a 
point of view as well as a product. When I 
say “art”, then, know that I mean at least 
the languages and produce of Beethoven, 
Shakespeare, Donatello, Bach, Dickinson, El 
Greco, Stravinsky, Bartók and Picasso. 

What does this sort of art show itself to 
be, why is it important, and how can it help 
us? I'd like to submit four answers. 

First: Art on this scale is the most per- 
vasive, persistent, powerful affirmation of the 
life-force in the man-thing. Than Sex it is 
stronger and longer—by centuries and by 
oceans. It is regeneration, reincarnation and 
the “agony of resurrection”. It is a true 
transubstantiation: pitch into sonata-form 
into spirit; paint onto canvas into tears; 
words onto paper across a proscenium into 
the heart of man. Essence inferred into sub- 
stance achieved—in order to communicate 
Essence. Ally through all time of the evolu- 
tionary thrust it is finally the Flesh become 
Word. Fantastic transubstantiation. 

I love that idea. That the “Word became 
Flesh—and dwelt among us” is the Christian’s 
faith and symbolism of God's gift to man. 

But what of that staggering potential reci- 
procity—man’s gift to God: “—And the Flesh 
became Word."—The work of man’s hands 
becoming spirit. That yard of painted can- 
vas, that 30 seconds of composed Time be- 
coming Truth. 

In the second place: in the face of Chaos 
art is the recognition of isolate identity and 
the achievement or Order. Facing the my- 
raid phenomena of sensation, it is the ability 
to isolate the singular and the significant— 
and so place it in the company of other 
identities, equally select and positioned that 
the solo of the Whole is greater than the 
Chorus of its parts. 


“Out of Chaos 
A creative spirit moving over the face of 
the waters 
Out of the random a rule, 
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Out of countless and contrary 
The mark of One 
Integrity—entire whole and holy.” 


The processes of Creation in the Arts are 
these: 

Observation: the recognition of identity— 
of it-ness. 

Juxtaposition: the placing of several iden- 
tities in relationship to the others. 

Communication: the setting of these in 
Motion—in Time, Space—and in the heart 
of man. 

Form in art is a symbol, and it symbolizes 
something to which we can only give the 
name of spirit. We do not explain it away 
by tabulating its devices and its 
relationships, It exists in spite of our under- 
standing. At some point deep in conscious- 
ness pattern will answer pattern, and that 
will be no crisp intellectual gymnastic but 
a warm and moving awareness. What we call 
emotion is surely a part of it. Tears, laugh- 
ter, and a tensing spiritual temper are as- 
suredly within the mandate of Form. 

A Third aspect of art’s meaning I find elo- 
quently stated in a book of an English 
mathematician, J. W. N. Sullivan, entitled 
Beethoven, His Spiritual Development, It is 
Mr. Sullivan's contention that during the 
past few decades the mechanistic theories 
which ruled man’s thinking for some 300 
years have been severely shaken, Science has 
been able to provide knowledge of matter, 
but not of essence. Therefore, matters of 
value which heretofore have been ignored 
because they were not measurable, may still 
have something to say concerning the nature 
of reality. 

“A work of art may indeed be a ‘revelation’, 
the ‘higher consciousness’ of the creative 
artist is evidenced not only by his capacity 
of ordering his experience but also by his 
capacity of having his experience. 

“Beethoven lived in a universe richer than 
ours, in some ways better than ours, in some 
ways more terrible. And while he does not 
communicate his experience to us, he does 
communicate his attitude towards it. And we 
recognize his universe; we find it prophetic 
of our own. It is indeed our universe, but ex- 
perienced by a consciousness aware of aspects 
of which we have but dim and transitory 
glimpses. 

“The reason that our reaction to a work 
of art cannot be adequately described is not 
that some unique and isolated faculty is 
involved, but that art is not superfluous, 
that it exists to convey that which cannot 
otherwise be conveyed.” 

The Fourth mark of Art's meaning I find 
in the simple fact that it is unremittingly 
an attempt to communicate, to establish 
contact, to find kinship even across centuries 
and oceans. It does seem to me that political 
and economic configurations—their facets 
running hot and cold—are more frequently 
divisive than comprehensive, For example, 
it begins to be apparent that the choice does 
not lie between segregation and desegration, 
but between integration and disintegration. 

It is to the credit of art and the arts that, 
except for short periods when they have been 
subverted by politics or principles not their 
own—as in Hitler’s Germany or Stalin's Rus- 
sia—they have been a unifying force in the 
affairs of men, have promoted understanding 
and affection, rather than half-truth and no- 
trust. Art has instituted no crusades, has 
burned neither witches nor books. Indeed, in 
this respect and perhaps because it has not 
been so institutionalized, great art, even 
more than established religion or political 
organization, has been the open hand of 
man reaching for this brother, and persistent 
focus of his good will. 

These maybe at least are some of the mean- 
ings of art—and advertantly of mankind, 

There was one question left. It was “What 
hope can this offer to the abused and acne’d 
face of this earth?” 
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Let me report to you what I've seen in re- 
cent years. 

Short years ago a chorus and orchestra of 
60 young professional musicians toured the 
Soviet Union as a part of our State Depart- 
ment’s Program of Cultural Exchange. We 
were there six weeks. We gave 30 concerts in 
11 cities. The program was almost exclusively 
religious music: Bach, B Minor Mass; Mozart, 
Psalms; Schubert, Mass in G; Bach, Funeral 
Motet, Jesu meine freude; Schénberg’s 
Friede auf Erden; Ives’ anthems on Thanks- 
giving texts; Negro and White Spirituals. All 
this in a country presumably atheistic. 

These concerts coincided precisely with the 
sharp edge of the Cuban crisis. Where we 
might have expected demonstrations and 
picketing there were only “bravo” and “viva” 
and “ticket, ticket, who’s got a ticket?” 
Cheers and tears of thanks, good-luck and 
even “God-bless!” 

In Leningrad students and workers stood 
in line all night to receive a coupon which 
would allow them to stand in line all the 
next day which would allow them the privi- 
lege of standing room at the concerts—so 
long as it was available. 

In the predominantly agricultural center 
of Lvov, peasants and students stopped the 
concert three times—bursting open the 
doors—in order to keep from being crushed 
by the crowds on the street pressing after 
them. 

In Moscow, the final week there were units 
of militia stationed behind hastily erected 
steel fences at ten foot intervals during all 
daylight hours to keep the public from stow- 
ing-away in the halls—or rushing the doors 
before the gates were open. 

An American Embassy official was offered 
the price of a month's wages or a suit of 
clothes for one ticket to one performance of 
Bach’s B Minor Mass, 

The night of the last Moscow concert 
Bach's Mass in B Minor was broadcast not 
only throughout the entire Soviet Union, but 
east and west into satellite countries. For 
three hours, the only fare available to the 
Communist audience of z hundred million 
people was this monument of Christian creed 
and philosophy and art. 

A minister of culture, extending an official 
invitation to return, asked if the repertoire 
might include Beethoven's Missa Solemnis— 
and—wonder of wonders—Bach’s Passion 
According to St. Matthew—the bloody soul 
and center of Christian evangelism, 

Gifts which were proffered in return for 
the pleasure they said they received were ab- 
stract paintings in the manner of Mondrian 
or Jackson Pollock, and even more poign- 
antly, contemporary ikons—Mary and the 
Christus—“out of” Mother Russia “by” a 
hopeful El Greco in the Twentieth Century. 
What a strange twist to find the avant-garde, 
the independent and rebellious young linked 
to religious expression. A quarter of a century 
before, in my college days, it was considered 
advanced to be an agnostic. All this in a 
country, by its own proclamation and our 
promulgation presumably materialist and 
nontheistic. 

How does one explain these things? 

In the first place—in a snare of mutual 
mis-information and mistrust what a solace 
must be the invitation only of good-will. 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” 

In the second place, possibly this music 
awakened in the hearts and memories of 
older people fragments of their unconscious 
which caused them to weep though they 
knew not why. 

But thirdly, what of the young? What of 
those without the memories of family or 
public worship? I submit that one can ex- 
perience extreme difficulty in attempting to 
legislate out of existence the Unknown. 

And fourthly, consider the possibility what 
the people of this world are enormously more 
sensitive to matters of the spirit than their 
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party pronouncements or our public presses 
would lead us to believe. 

Listen to a fraction of a review published 
in the Soviet Journal of Arts following our 
return to the United States: 

“In what lies the immortality and eternal 
beauty of Bach's music” Why does it so ex- 
cite, please and move people at all times, 
including us, the people of the middle Twen- 
tieth Century? Probably every generation has 
given and gives its own answers to these 
questions. 

“The spiritual life of modern man is in- 
finitely complicated. His thinking, memory 
and aesthetic feeling are constantly devel- 
oping. But still the human principles that 
are characteristic of man are and remain 
immutable. They rest on principles simple 
and eternal as the world itself: humanism, 
truth, goodness, beauty. 

“All this the music of Bach reveals to us 
in forms which are simple and majestic, clear 
and infinitely wise. The music sings of life. 
It uplifts us, forces us not only to rejoice and 
to suffer but, most of all, to think.” 

“I never saw it fail,” our aged impressario 
said on the way to the airport, “I was in 
every audience. Within three minutes after 
you had begun to sing “Kyrie Eleison”, “Lord 
our God have Mercy”, there were only silence 
and tears. And when you came to “Dona 
Nobis Pacem”, “Grant Us Peace,” there were 
night after night the strongest emotional 
tension and release I ever have witnessed. 
All sense of performance was gone. Only the 
spirit of Bach remained.” 

Atheistic materialism—? My Readers 
Digest!—Not from where I stood. 

Now—what does all this accomplish? In 
the first place, I will have no traffic with the 
glib and pious prescription optimist who 
intones, “The people who sing together will 
find peace together!” 

Bushwa,. 

Evil is real in this world. Economic and 
political and social problems exist, both in- 
ternationally and internally, and they are 
not going to be solved simply by going sing- 
ing. 

Sat @ generous and lively communication 
of the liberal and performing arts can ac- 
complish some things: it can gain us time, 
and it can give us the hope that if we under- 
stand each other so warmly and naturally in 
affairs of the spirit we may one day be able 
to compose political, economic and social 
differences. 

In general the intellectual and moral cli- 
mate of our times is agreeable to the prop- 
osition that man does not live by bread 
alone. (In Westchester County, Shaker 
Heights, the North Shore and other suburbia 
they have it that man does not live by grass 
alone.) 

What we mean is that unnecessary wealth 

has ceased to be an end unto itself. We pro- 
duce in order to buy time in order to build 
& healthy happy physical and social life— 
and more importantly a life of the mind and 
spirit. 
Pit is precisely in this communication of 
the arts that lies man’s essential being. This 
is the dream that justifies political and eco- 
nomic activity—validates it. Man does not 
live by bread, grass, economics or politics 
alone, These adventures in communication 
at the highest level of human aspiration 
shine as a sort of beacon—that it has hap- 
pened, that it can happen, and that it must 
happen here. 

“Greatness” is not some private property 
of some small coterie of hot-house sophis- 
ticates in New York or London or Vienna or 
Atlanta. Great art is great because it calls 
out to something deep and constant in the 
human thing, because it carries something 
so native and true to the human spirit that 
not eyen knowledge of how it is done can 
kill the magic. 

“Pop” art is not the people’s art. Popular 
music is not the people’s music, The people 
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think so little of it that every 6 to 16 weeks 
they demand a new tune to dance to, to trade 
small talk above, to make what some call 
“love” by. 

The “great” art is the most human art. 
It is the most common art. It’s available, 
The only thing we have to fear is under- 
standing it. If we are not afraid to under- 
stand—we can. 

In terms of the past—only the best is 
good enough. In terms of the present—the 
significant truth is that Art is not really im- 
portable. Perhaps. Perhaps it’s not even spon- 
sorable or supportable. Each man makes his 
own-—whether he will or not. Each man must 
be an artist or perish. 

For finally the understandings of the spirit 
are not easily come by. It takes a creative 
mind to receive the creator's mind. It takes a 
holy spirit to receive the Holy Spirit. And 
“Just as I am” is not nearly good enough. 

There’s no pablum diet for Truth, and no 
landscaped approach to Beauty. You knock 
down the fences in your mind one by one. 
You finally realize that the mind and the 
Spirit are not poles apart; that intelligence 
and the heart don't cancel each other; and 
if you finally can comprehend how a work 
is constructed, it is not proved to be a ma- 
chine, You scratch and you scramble over 
intellectual difficulties, and you get mad and 
curse your own weak little mind, and cry, 
and quit daily. But every once in a while 
running around the bone you see blood; and 
every once in a while you hear music. 

You have it in your power to help us to 
hold on to the creative arts, to help us find 
for them new structures and toil unceas- 
ingly; for mankind in all his glory is only 
arrayed by such as these. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’s MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES EXPRESSING THE 
AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Americans have long given their first con- 
cerns to the protection and enhancement of 
Life and Liberty; we have reached the point 
in our history when we should given equal 
concern to “the Pursuit of Happiness.” 

This phrase of Jefferson’s, enshrined in 
our Declaration of Independence, is defined 
today as “the quality of life.” It encompasses 
a fresh dedication to protect and improve our 
environment, to give added meaning to our 
leisure and to make it possible for each in- 
dividual to express himself freely and fully. 

The attention and support we give the arts 
and the humanities—especially as they af- 
fect our young people—represent a vital part 
of our commitment to enhancing the quality 
of life for all Americans. The full richness of 
this nation’s cultural life need not be the 
province of relatively few citizens centered in 
a few cities; on the contrary, the trend to- 
ward a wider appreciation of the arts and a 
greater interest in the humanities should be 
strongly encouraged, and the diverse culture 
of every region and community should be ex- 
plored, 

America’s cultural life has been developed 
by private persons of genius and talent and 
supported by private funds from audiences, 
generous individuals, corporations and 
foundations, The Federal government cannot 
and should not seek to substitute public 
money for these essential sources of con- 
tinuing support. 

However, there is a growing need for Fed- 
eral stimulus and assistance—growing be- 
cause of the acute financial crisis in which 
many of our privately-supported cultural 
institutions now find themselves, and grow- 
ing also because of the expanding opportunity 
that derives from higher educational levels, 
increased leisure and greater awareness of the 
cultural life. We are able now to use the 
nation's cultural resources in new ways— 
ways that can enrich the ives of more peo- 
ple in more communities than has ever be- 
fore been possible. 
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Need and opportunity combine, therefore, 
to present the Federal government with an 
obligation to help broaden the base of our 
cultural legacy—not to make it fit some 
common denominator of official sanction, but 
rather to make its diversity and insight 
more readily accessible to millions of people 
everywhere. 

Therefore, I ask the Congress to extend the 
legislation creating the National Foundation 
on the Arts and Humanities beyond its ter- 
mination date of June 30, 1970, for an addi- 
tional three years. 

Further, I propose that the Congress ap- 
prove $40,000,000 in new funds for the Na- 
tional Foundation in fiscal 1971 to be avail- 
able from public and private sources. This 
will virtually double the current year’s level. 

Through the National Foundation’s two 
agencies—the National Endowment for the 
Arts and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities—the increased appropriation 
would make possible a variety of activities: 

We would be able to bring more produc- 
tions in music, theatre, literature readings 
and dance to millions of citizens eager to 
have the opportunity for such experiences. 

We would be able to bring many more 
young writers and poets into our school sys- 
tem, to help teachers motivate youngsters 
to master the mechanics of self-expression. 

We would be able to provide some meas- 
ure of support to hard-pressed cultural in- 
stitutions, such as museums and symphony 
orchestras, to meet the demands of new and 
expanding audiences. 

We would begin to redress the imbalance 
between the sciences and the humanities in 
colleges and universities, to provide more op- 
portunity for students to become discerning 
as well as knowledgeable. 

We would be able to broaden and deepen 
humanistic research into the basic causes 
of the divisions between races and genera- 
tions, learning ways to improve communica- 
tion within American society and bringing 
the lessons of our history to bear on the 
problems of our future. 

In the past five years, as museums in- 
creasingly have transformed themselves from 
warehouses of objects into exciting centers 
of educational experience, attendance has 
almost doubled; in these five years, the in- 
yvestment in professional performing arts has 
risen from 60 million dollars to 207 million 
dollars and attendance has tripled. State 
Arts agencies are now active in 55 States and 
territories; the total of State appropriations 
made to these agencies has grown from $3.6 
million in 1967 to $7.6 million this year. 
These State agencies, which share in Fed- 
eral-State partnership grants, represent one 
of the best means for the National Endow- 
ment to protect our cultural diversity and 
to encourage local participation in the arts. 

In this way, Federal funds are used prop- 
erly to generate other funds from State, local 
and private sources. In the past history of 
the Arts Endowment, every dollar of Federal 
money has generated three dollars from other 
sources. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 


At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriation for the arts 
and humanities might seem extravagant. 
However, I believe that the need for a new 
impetus to the understanding and expression 
of the American idea has a compelling claim 
on our resources. The dollar amounts in- 
volved are comparatively small. The Federal 
role would remain supportive, rather than 
primary. And two considerations mark this 
as a time for such action: 

Studies in the humanities will expand the 
range of our current knowledge about the 
social conditions underlying the most diffi- 
cult and far-reaching of the nation’s do- 
mestic problems. We need these tools of in- 
sight and understanding to target our larger 
resources more effectively on the solution of 
the larger problems. 
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The arts have attained a prominence in our 
life as a nation and in our consciousness as 
individuals, that renders their health and 
growth vital to our national well-being. 
America has moved to the forefront as a 
place of creative expression. The excellence 
of the American product in the arts has won 
worldwide recognition. The arts have the rare 
capacity to help heal divisions among our 
own people and to vault some of the barriers 
that divide the world. 

Our scholars in the humanities help us 
explore our society, revealing insights in our 
history and in other disciplines that will be 
of positive long-range benefit. 

Our creative and performing artists give 
free and full expression to the American 
spirit as they illuminate, criticize and cele- 
brate our civilization. Like our teachers, they 
are an invaluable national resource. 

Too many Americans have been too long 
denied the inspiration and the uplift of our 
cultural heritage. Now is the time to enrich 
the life of the mind and to evoke the splendid 
qualities of the American spirit. 

Therefore, I urge the Congress to extend 
the authorization and increase substantially 
the funds available to the National Founda- 
tion for the Arts and Humanities. Few in- 
vestments we could make would give us so 
great a return in terms of human under- 
standing, human satisfaction and the in- 
tangible but essential qualities of grace, 
beauty and spiritual fulfillment. 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in enthusiastic support of this bill. I have 
strongly advocated the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities since 
the original legislation in creating it, 
which I was privileged to have cospon- 
sored. In considering H.R. 16065, it is 
important for us to realize that by this 
act we are supporting fundamentals of 
life, not just frills and furbelows. The 
arts and the humanities are not just 
icing on the cake to embellish the basic 
elements of our lives. They should be an 
integral part of the whole. 

Through the ages man has needed and 
searched for beauty to inspire him to 
strive toward greater accomplishments. 
All of us, in our lives, and especially the 
deprived, need the enrichment of 
beauty—beauty in form and color, in 
sound, and in the spoken and the written 
word. The National Endowment for the 
Arts has accomplished much in this di- 
rection. It has given support to those 
who have the talents to bring beauty to 
our lives. And in increasing opportuni- 
ties to enjoy the arts it is expanding and 
educating audiences who will in turn 
better support artists because of their 
increased appreciation. Support from the 
Endowment has helped encourage the 
spirit within the members of the arts 
community and among supporters of the 
arts. One of the most exciting and re- 
warding results of Federal support 
through this act has been the stimulus 
it has provided for funds for the arts 
from private sources. Another result has 
been the proliferation and increased 
vitality of the State arts councils. These 
councils have the merit not only of mak- 
ing the arts more widely available but 
also of bringing the diverse cultural lives 
of the States to the attention of the peo- 
ple for their appreciation. 

In addition, today there are urgent 
social problems to be solved. But it re- 
quires more than all our natural sciences 
to do this. In our decisionmaking it is 
more important than ever to be able to 
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see the picture as a whole. As life be- 
comes increasingly complex, we need a 
humanistic approach acquired from a 
better understanding of people and their 
past. This bill will encourage a broader 
knowledge and appreciation of the hu- 
manities, hopefully to lessen the aliena- 
tion brought on by modern technology. 
We must leave no stone unturned in our 
efforts in this direction. Our future can 
depend on it. 

The National Foundation on the Arts 
and the Humanities has had a history of 
nonpartisanship. This is a worthy bill 
and we can all, with sincerity, support 
our President with it. I personally en- 
dorse H.R. 16065 and urge my fellow 
Members of Congress to do the same. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
express my support for H.R. 16065, the 
bill to extend the life and shore up the 
financial resources of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities. 
This legislation would provide a 3-year 
extension of the life of the Foundation— 
now scheduled to expire today. The bill 
would authorize an ample $40 million 
for the fiscal year 1971, as opposed to a 
relatively piddling $8.5 million allotted 
to it this fiscal year. In addition, what- 
ever funds may be necessary for the fol- 
lowing 2 years would be authorized. 

The bill, still further, would allow the 
Humanities Endowment to make con- 
tracts; increase the compensation of Na- 
tional Council members from $75 a day to 
the rate of a GS-18; and require allot- 
ments of no less than $75,000 for each 
State council. 

It is high time—indeed, well past the 
time—the Federal Government should 
more vigorously encourage the arts and 
cultural activities in the United States. 

President Eisenhower, as early as 1955, 
asked that the Federal Government do 
more to give official recognition to the 
importance of the arts and other cul- 
tural affairs. Presidents Kennedy, John- 
son—and, now, President Nixon—have 
all shown support for new steps forward 
in the Government’s role in the arts. For, 
without such a program, the United 
States cannot maintain many of its cul- 
tural and artistic institutions. The bi- 
partisan support firmly behind today’s 
legislation reflects its importance to the 
American people. 

When the National Foundation on the 
Arts and Humanities was established in 
1965, it began a new era in which the 
Federal Government would make the 
arts one of its national priorities. 

Its record during its first 4 years has 
been striking. Operating on extremely 
limited funds, the endowment has been 
able to accomplish much within its short 
time of existence. 

The greatest beneficiary of the arts 
endowment is the American public. 
Aesthetic as well as materialistic and 
capitalistic enterprises must be encour- 
aged to make the United States the so- 
ciety it can be. What kind of a person 
is the man who knows the closing Dow- 
Jones average for the day and the tech- 
nicalities of the U.S. total gross national 
product, yet has never heard a symphony 
nor seen a play? 

The most astute and objective profes- 
sional artists support this bill; the ad- 
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ministration supports this bill. I urge its 
passage. 

With permission, Mr. Chairman, I put 
in the Recorp a Washington Post edi- 
torial outlinging the significance of this 
legislation: 

SUSTAINING THE ARTS 


Buried in the huge Interior Department 
appropriation bill which will come before the 
Senate this morning is a modest—one might 
fairly say a minute—sum for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities. 
President Nixon has given warm support to 
this fledgling and tentative experiment in the 
encouragment of culture. He asked for $40 
million to sustain the work of the founda- 
tion—twice the amount granted last year. 
Due to some confusion over the authorization 
of the agency, the House passed its Interior 
Department appropriation bill without any 
provision for it. Today it will take up a bill 
extending the life of the foundation for three 
years and authorizing a $40 million appropri- 
ation. The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has recommended $33.3 million. Approval 
of at least this sum by the Senate and ac- 
ceptance of it by the House is imperative if 
the foundation is to go on functioning. 

Support of the arts and the humanities is 
recognized as an essential governmental re- 
sponsibility in all the advanced countries of 
Europe, In the United States, it has only be- 
lated and grudging recognition. It is said that 
the City of Hamburg in Germany spent more 
on its opera company than the entire budget 
for the performing arts in this country. 

Yet, it is not true, as Europeans sometimes 
like to allege, that this is a crassly material- 
istic country, indifferent to cultural values. 
On the contrary, as the crowded museums 
and concert halls and theaters and local 
Symphony societies, chamber music groups, 
dance companies and other grass roots 
cultural activities in cities all over the coun- 
try attest, there is a wealth of fervor for the 
arts and the humanities in America. That 
fervor needs and deserves financial support 
from the federal government, 

This country has been singularly fortunate, 
as Isaac Stern, one of the great performing 
artists of our time, has remarked percep- 
tively, that “so much of the best of so many 
countries has come here and taken root: 
teachers, artists, musicians, painters, dancers, 
poets, architects—no single field in which 
some of the best minds have not bequeathed 
us a rare and cherishable treasure. It is, 
therefore, our responsibility to nourish this 
treasure and see that it spreads more and 
more thorughout the fabric of the daily life 
of this country.” 

The National Foundation shares part of its 
appropriation with state arts councils 
through matching grants. Why should the 
federal government support local cultural 
activity? Isaac Stern put it this way: “Cul- 
ture really means growth, and any great 
society today, any nation which is to leave 
its mark on history for all time must be 
concerned with its growth and all the diverse 
elements of that growth.” The appropriation 
which the Senate is asked to make today out 
of the common material resources of the 
American people is an appropriation essential 
to the common spiritual welfare of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I respect- 
fully urge my colleagues to support H.R. 
16065, which amends the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, extends the foundation for 
3 years beyond its present expiration date 
of June 30, 1970, and authorizes $40 mil- 
lion for the foundation in fiscal 1971. 

The establishment of the national 
foundation by the 89th Congress was a 
milestone in Federal support of culture 
in the United States. For the first time, 
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the Federal Government assumed a ma- 
jor responsibility for integrating the arts 
and humanities into the mainstream of 
American life. 

In their 4 years of existence, the foun- 
dation and its two cooperating entities, 
the National Endowment for the Arts 
and the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities, have more than repaid our 
faith and modest investment. 

Among its many accomplishments, the 
Arts Endowment has helped make such 
arts as the theater, the dance and opera 
widely available in living form to citizens 
throughout the United States. Traveling 
exhibitions of the visual arts, touring 
productions of the performing arts, art 
appreciation programs and a variety of 
other projects have been presented to 
neighborhood groups and students who 
never before had access to these rich cul- 
tural experiences. The American Film 
Institute, supported by the endowment, 
has salvaged over 4,000 films previously 
lost to our cinematic heritage, and it has 
opened up for youth in economically de- 
pressed areas a new world of creative and 
constructive film activity. 

The effects of the Federal-State part- 
nership grants in the arts have been espe- 
cially heartening. When the national 
foundation was established in 1965, there 
were only five functioning official State 
arts agencies in the Nation. Today, with 
matching funds available from the en- 
dowment, every one of the 50 States has 
such an agency. These agencies have 
been markedly effective in disseminating 
the arts to communities and in forms 
uniquely relevant to regional and local 
cultural life. 

The State of Hawaii, for example, 
contributed $163,579 in 1970 to its State 
Foundation on Culture and the Arts, 
to become one of the 31 States and 
Territories to appropriate more money 
to their State agencies than the Fed- 
eral matching contributions. The Hawaii 
State Foundation has sponsored such 
projects as a model cities culture and 
arts program, an art-in-State buildings 
program, and an environmental and 
urban design proposals project, which 
have brought the influence of art to 
bear at every level of Hawaii’s cultural 
life. 

Mr. Alfred Preis, executive director of 
our State foundation, has stated: 

Without the inspiration and support of 
the National example, the extent to which 
the Hawaii State Legislature has been able 
to commit itself to the enhancement of the 
physical and cultural environment of its 
people would be unimaginable—regardless 
of its own dedication to all areas of educa- 
tional, social and cultural betterment. 


The achievements of the Humanities 
Endowment of the National Foundation 
have been similarly commendable. Its 
purpose has been to reduce the imbalance 
between Federal support for the natural 
sciences and humanistic studies. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities has sought to reach this goal 
by an educational program to improve 
humanities teaching and curricula and 
to apply humanistic studies to immedi- 
ate social problems. Its public program 
complements the school program by 
fostering a broader appreciation of the 
humanities among the general public, 
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particularly among those with little ac- 
cess to academic programs and facilities. 

In addition, the Humanities Endow- 
ment offers fellowships and research 
grants to scholars, teachers, other hu- 
manists, and institutions to improve 
their capacity to transmit our culture 
and to increase our knowledge of the 
past. Noteworthy in this area are inves- 
tigations of our history for new insights 
into the American heritage, including 
the editing of the papers of John Jay, 
Robert Morris, and George Washington, 
which should make an invaluable con- 
tribution to the celebration of the 200th 
anniversary of the American Revolution 
in 1976. 

The costs of all these programs have 
been minimal. And their allocation has 
engendered much greater outlays for 
these purposes from other sources. Fed- 
eral appropriations of $1.7 million for 
the State arts programs in fiscal 1969 
helped produce $6.8 million in State ap- 
propriations and an estimated $12 million 
in private funds. Overall, every dollar of 
Federal money has stimulated the dona- 
tion of $3 from other sources. 

The accomplishments of the first 4 
years of the Foundation, however, have 
been only a beginning. The needs are 
still great. The Humanities Endowment 
has supplied fellowships to only 707 of 
2,754 applicants during the past 3 years, 
and research grants in 1966-69 were 
awarded to only 237 of the 1,136 who 
applied. 

Our museums, orchestras, and dance 
companies are facing grave financial cri- 
ses and are in dire need of the increased 
support provided in H.R. 16065. These 
financial straits occur at a period when 
the demand for esthetic experience is 
unprecedented, when attendance at mu- 
seums, concerts and dance performances 
is at an alltime high, when the visual 
and performing arts are enjoying greater 
audience appeal than ever. 

The legislation now before the House, 
like Public Law 89-209 which established 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, is not designed as a pri- 
mary means of subsidizing culture in the 
United States. It is rather supportive 
and generative, a very necessary means 
of stimulating cultural growth and dis- 
seminating our heritage as widely as 
possible to every element of our citi- 
zenry. Nor is it an artists’ and scholars’ 
bill, for its purpose is to assist artists 
and scholars and the institutions that 
embrace them in bringing the fruits of 
their talents and scholarship to the 
people. 

President Nixon, like Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and Johnson before 
him, has recognized and expressed the 
need for public support of the arts and 
humanities. Every segment of our na- 
tional cultural establishment has en- 
dorsed this legislation. The very substan- 
tial achievements of the Foundation dur- 
ing the past 4 years are further evidence 
of its merits. 

I urgently request that the House take 
favorable action on H.R. 16065. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 16065 to 
extend further support for the National 
Foundations of the Arts and Humanities. 
This authorization is, I believe, an im- 
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portant step into a new era of concern 
about the quality of life here in America. 
In the words of President Nixon: 


It will give attention and support... 
to the arts and humanities .. . which rep- 


resent a vital part of our commitment to 
enhancing the quality of life for all Ameri- 
cans. 


As a significant part of a renewed na- 
tional commitment to improving our 
environment, we are now making a com- 
mitment to improving the environment 
of our minds and our spirits. 

America’s culture has been blessed 
with some of the finest minds in the fields 
of art, music, teaching, dancing, poetry, 
and architecture. The accomplishments 
of these people must not be left to gather 
dust like pieces in a museum; rather, let 
us support them, let us use them as the 
foundation for a vital, living culture in 
which all Americans can participate. We 
can allow these past programs, which 
have offered education and enjoyment 
to so many, to die because of a lack 
of funds. We in Congress have an obliga- 
tion to guarantee continuance of these 
programs and the creation of new ones 
so that each individual will be availed 
an opportunity to express himself fully 
and freely. The pursuit of happiness is a 
guaranteed right and in passing this 
bill we are doing nothing less than show- 
ing our concern for that right. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I am thoroughly familiar with 
this Nation’s domestic problems. Unem- 
ployment, poverty, urban blight, and a 
whole spectrum of health, education, and 
welfare priorities demand and deserve 
our immediate attention. As a Member 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the Department of Defense, since World 
War II, I am also well aware of our 
$70 billion commitment to the protec- 
tion of this Nation’s security and the 
fulfillment of its commitments abroad. 
Thus, I do not speak from ignorance, but 
rather from a deep and considered con- 
viction, when I say that our domestic 
and international responsibilities in- 
crease the need to support the arts and 
humanities. “Man does not live by bread 
alone.” There must be music, opera, art, 
dance, ballet, and theater, as well as his- 
tory, philosophy, literature, and lan- 
guages if we are to maintain a proper 
sense of our country’s spirit and a proper 
perspective on its goals. Lorenzo, in 
Shakespeare’s “Merchant of Venice,” 
makes this very point in terms of music 
and its relationship to the humanity of 
man: 


The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet 
sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 

The motions of his spirit are dull as night 

And his affections dark as Erebus 

Let no such man be trusted. 


In recognition of the role which the 
arts and humanities must play if our 
Nation is to survive and flourish, I have 
always supported the need for national 
cultural institutions. As far back as 1945 
I favored the creation of a national arts 
program, and I have been a strong ad- 
vocate of Federal support to all the cul- 
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tural arts ever since. The bill—H.R. 
16065—-which we are considering here to- 
day will play an essential role in fash- 
ioning the nature and strength of this 
Nation’s commitment to its unique cul- 
tural heritage and potential in the sev- 
enties. 

H.R. 16065 will authorize $40 million 
for fiscal 1971 and such sums as may be 
necessary for the next 2 fiscal years. It 
will amend the definition of humanities 
to include the study of theologies, ethics, 
and the application of the humanities to 
the human environment. It will also pro- 
vide for projects that will assist artists 
to achieve wider distribution of their 
works and enable them to work in resi- 
dence at an educational or cultural in- 
stitution. In addition, each State will be 
allotted a minimum grant of $75,000 and 
various administrative refinements will 
aid the Endowments to administer their 
programs with greater efficiency. 

There are few who would dare ques- 
tion the accomplishments of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities on the basis of the record it has 
compiled in the first 5 years of its exist- 
ence. The Arts Endowment has stimu- 
lated the development of arts programs 
which have brought joy and knowledge 
into the most remote corners of the 50 
States and territories. The State arts 
councils, largely a result of the Endow- 
ment’s encouragement, have generated 
State appropriations amounting to nearly 
$7 million in funds for the arts. Grants 
have been made to theater groups, opera, 
and dance companies, which have given 
many of our citizens their first taste of 
the pleasures and greater understanding 
of the human situation which are the 
unique province of the performing arts. 
The American Film Institute was estab- 
lished with seed money from the National 
Endowment for the Arts, giving long 
overdue recognition to one of the Na- 
tion’s most vital art forms. Individual 
artists have also received encouragement 
in the form of modest but essential direct 
grants, which may well mean the differ- 
ence between a life of creative service or 
the frustration of needless failure. 

The National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities has also made a number of 
unique contributions to the quality of our 
national life. It has worked closely with 
the schools to improve instruction in the 
humanities at all levels of education. 
Research on Negro history and culture, 
supported by the Endowment, prom- 
ises to shed new light on this much mis- 
understood area of study. Greater public 
awareness of the importance of the hu- 
manities in the everyday lives of us all 
has been fostered through grants to in- 
stitutions such as libraries, museums, 
community colleges, and university ex- 
tension services, historical societies, and 
the mass media. 

The fellowship program has enabled 
more than 700 scholars in the humanities 
to take the time from their regular teach- 
ing schedules in order to explore their 
fields in greater depth and thus gain 
new insights into the nature and impli- 
cations of their disciplines. The research 
program has already made major con- 
tributions to our understanding of the 
Nation’s heritage which will be most im- 
portant as we prepare to celebrate the 
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bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

Testimony received during the exten- 
sive and highly thought-provoking hear- 
ings which were held on H.R. 16065 re- 
vealed a number of aching gaps in the 
present program of Federal support for 
the arts. Our museums, symphonies, and 
dance companies find themselves in dire 
straits as greater demands on their serv- 
ices combine with inflation to produce 
spiraling costs. If we are to encourage 
public interest and enthusiasm for the 
arts—and we have already partially suc- 
ceeded in this regard—then we must be 
prepared to help support those institu- 
tions and individuals which are uniquely 
capable of supplying the demand. The 
bill we consider today is an essential step 
in the fulfillment of our national com- 
mitment to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. For what is life without 
understanding? What is liberty without 
the freedom to fully explore our human 
potential? And what is happiness with- 
out the joys of spiritual as well as mate- 
rial sustenance? 

In closing, I would like to remind my 
fellow Members of these words from our 
late President, John F. Kennedy: 

When power leads man toward arrogance, 
poetry reminds him of his limitations. When 
power narrows the areas of man’s concern, 
poetry reminds him of the richness and di- 
versity of his existence. When power cor- 
rupts, poetry cleanses, For art establishes the 
basic human truths which must serve as 
the touchstones of our judgment. The art- 
ist . . . becomes the last champion of the 
individual mind and sensibility against an 
intrusive society and an officious state. ... 
I see little of more importance to the future 
of our country and our civilization than 
full recognition of the place of the artist. If 
art is to nourish the roots of our culture, 
society must set the artist free to follow 
his vision wherever it takes him. 

AMHERST COLLEGE. 

October 26, 1963. 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 16065, legislation to 
provide for a 3-year extension of the 
authorization for the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. Specifi- 
cally, this bill would provide an author- 
ization of $40 million for the Founda- 
tion’s use for fiscal year 1971. 

My good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman JOHN BRADEMAS, is to be com- 
mended for introducing this bill. H.R. 
16065 would authorize these funds to be 
equally divided among the States so that 
no State shall receive less than $75,000 
annually for its humanities programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is necessary that the 
House support this bill at this time. This 
bill will assist many of our symphony 
orchestras that are now in a state of fi- 
nancial crisis as well as extend and 
strengthen the work of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties. Each year more than 20 million 
Americans attend concerts sponsored by 
some 1,400 symphony orchestras. Two- 
thirds of all orchestras’ activities are pub- 
lic service in nature. Each year more 
than 3,500 concerts are given just for 
children and students and another 4,000 
concerts are given for the general pub- 
lic as summer concerts in the parks and 
family and neighborhood concerts. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been criticism 
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that Federal funds should not be author- 
ized for such items as subsidies for the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. I reject this criticism for 
one of the prime causes of the financial 
crisis of our symphonies is their sub- 
stantial increase in public service activi- 
ties and, just as in the case of many of 
our educational institutions, it is im- 
possible for many of our symphonies and 
orchestras to charge enough to cover 
their rising operational costs. This situ- 
ation is growing worse and therefore it 
is vital that the House pass this legis- 
lation today. 

This bill would also authorize the hu- 
manities endowment to make con- 
tracts as well as increase the compen- 
sation of National Council members from 
$75 a day to the rate of a GS-18. Our 
symphonies, as well as other humanities, 
should be given adequate funds to allow 
for their expansion and development, 
and that is why, Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port and urge the passage of H.R. 16065. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose H.R. 16065, which is a bill to amend 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965. 

It is true I have opposed similar legis- 
lation in the past, because í thought the 
authorizations were excessive. This year 
I oppose this bill because it doubles from 
$20 million to $40 million, the sum au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the foun- 
dation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971. Then, listen to this: For each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years, such sums 
are authorized as the Congress may deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. That means there is no limit 
put on the authorization, and this is what 
is called an open-end bill. 

The distinguished member of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHERLE), stood in the well and held up 
two books. He pointed out one book had 
cost $53,000 to produce, and the book in 
his other hand had cost $55,000 to pro- 
duce, all under this program. There was a 
third book which had been paid for but 
which had not been printed, and which 
may never be printed. That would run the 
total cost for all three books up to $174,- 
000. These are called anthologies. Our dis- 
tinguished colleague said that he would 
be prohibited from reading the contents 
of these books on the floor of the House, 
because of their obscenity, and that most 
of the contents could very well compete 
with the matter contained in an under- 
ground newspaper. 

The committee report accompanying 
this bill states: 

Since its beginning in 1965 the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities has 
lived up to its mandate to help improve the 
quality of American life. 


Some time back I read that the foun- 
dation had just spent $750 of the money 
we appropriated last year for a poem en- 
titled “Lighght.” Naturally, I thought 
that was a misspelled word. 

When I learned this authorization bill 
was coming up today I inquired of some 
of my colleagues, hoping to gain some 
additional information about this poem, 
and wondering just what messace it im- 
parted. I was a little confused when I 
found out that there was no incorrect 
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spelling; that “Lighght” was, indeed, the 
correct title. 

More curious than ever, I attempted to 
find out more about this unusual literary 
work. I wanted to know what it said. I 
thought I was being given the needle 
when I was told that is all there is to this 
masterpiece, just the letters “Lighght.” I 
looked it up in every dictionary in our 
office—Not even the big 3,270-page Mer- 
riam-Webster unabridged volume listed 
any word spelled “Lighght.” I ingired fur- 
ther of some of my colleagues who may 
be among the best informed in our mem- 
bership on cultural matters. Their ex- 
planations left me more baffled than ever. 
But it was really very simple. In the 
name of elevating the cultural standards 
of America, the National Foundation on 
the Arts and Humanities last year shelled 
out $750 of the taxpayers’ money for a 
seven-letter poem entitled “Lighght.” 
There is no text to the poem; no explana- 
tion as to what these letters mean as they 
are strung together. 

That, Mr. Chairman is more than 
$100 per letter, and when they are all 
strung together, capitalized and high- 
lighted, they make no more sense than 
“ZQXQZQ” does. 

If I ever had any thought that the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities was carefully spending the 
money we could not afford to appropri- 
ate at this time for their purpose, such 
thoughts have now completely evap- 
orated. 

I have never been completely satis- 
fied that Federal financial support for 
cultural endeavors was entirely justified. 
However, I have, in the past, interposed 
no serious objections to modest appro- 
priations for this purpose, even though 
I have voted against appropriations 
when I thought them too high. But this 
year, no appropriation in any amount— 
no matter how small—can be justified 
in my mind. 

The directors of the foundation, by 
their spending of this money—small as 
it is in relation to their overall budget— 
for a seven-letter poem completely dis- 
qualifies them for handling any Federal 
funds in any amount. 

I urge that this authorization bill be 
defeated and that, if we have $40 mil- 
lion, as proposed to be authorized for the 
arts and humanities, that this money be 
applied to the national debt, or to abate- 
ment of air and water pollution, or fo 
some purpose that will better serve the 
American public than seven letters 
strung together to form “Lighght.” 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to urge the passage of 
this bill which, among other purposes, 
doubles the sum to be appropriated to the 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities to $40 million for fiscal year 
1971, and which guarantees that no State 
arts council shall receive less than $75,- 
000 for any fiscal year to promote its 
activities in the field of the arts and hu- 
manities. I am excited by the potential 
which lies in enlargement of these ac- 
tivities, for I think that as a nation we 
must be concerned with the enrichment 
and the nourishment of the mind as well 
as the body. In this context, I recall the 
pertinent remarks to the committee of 
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Dr. Glenn Seaborg, chairman of the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, who said: 

The humanities are the mirror we hold up 
to mankind, a mirror through which we can 
examine the mind and soul as well as the 
body of man. And this is something we do 
not do as often or as well as we should. 


His words which immediately followed 
were equally pertinent. He said: 

Perhaps it is because of this that we often 
fail in our use of the knowledge and power 
that we achieve through science and tech- 
nology. 


I commend both the President and the 
distinguished Committee on Education 
and Labor for recommending this in- 
crease and recognizing the need for bal- 
ance in the practical and intellectual 
components of our society. 

Since 1965 the grants of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities 
have meant a great deal to my State, 
Massachusetts. They have supported the 
world-renowned Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in initiating its experimental tel- 
evision project and the summer Berk- 
shire Theater Festival, in Stockbridge. I 
cannot detail the programs, but I can 
suggest their diversity. A Foundation 
grant brought the touring company of 
the Goldovsky Opera Institute, of Cam- 
bridge, to Fall River, in my district, and 
to other towns. Brandeis University just 
this month received a matching grant to 
buy works of living American artists for 
its museum and to encourage private art 
support, while the New England Conserv- 
atory of Music received a grant for its 
resident jazz artists program. 

The spectrum of programs is wide. The 
Humanities Endowment supports & proj- 
ect at Wellesley College, in my district, 
to develop an index of English periodicals 
of the Victorian era to assist scholars and 
historians. The Educational Development 
Center, in Cambridge, has devised a 
unique Athens-Sparta course for public 
schools, which seeks to make social 
change in the classical warring states rel- 
evant to today and which will be tested 
this fall in 25 Massachusetts and New 
York communities. 

Individual grants under the Arts En- 
dowment’s architectural program in en- 
vironmental design are fostering research 
on such varied subject as city informa- 
tion systems designed for young children 
and a comparison of the “new towns” of 
Israel with those of the United States. 

Last year the Massachusetts Council on 
the Arts and Humanities was granted 
$36,300 to conduct its extensive programs 
throughout the State. 

Mr, Chairman, I support enlargement 
of this program because of what it can 
contribute to the growth of the well- 
rounded and inquiring citizen. Our Na- 
tion achieved greatness as men reached 
out for new discoveries—whether it was 
unlocking the secrets of science or walk- 
ing on the moon. 

Let us give to every citizen the oppor- 
tunity, and instill in him the desire to 
discover the secrets of the visual arts, 
theater, literature, dance, architecture, 
and music. This cannot but enrich our 
Nation, as we encourage the creative use 
of our untapped intellectual resources. I 
Leyes urge that we enact this vital legis- 

tion. 
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The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2(2) of the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities Act of 1965 is amended by 
inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof the following: “in order to achieve a 
better understanding of the past, a better 
analysis of the present, and a better view of 
the future”, 

Sec. 2. Section 3(a) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting “theologies; 
ethics;” after “archeology;”, and by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “with particular attention to the 
relevance of the humanities to the current 
conditions of national life". 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 
Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. QUIE: On page 
1, line 10, delete the word “theologies” and 


insert in lieu thereof the words “comparative 
religion”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the commit- 
tee bill added the terms “theologies” and 
“ethics” to the list of scholarly areas en- 
compassed in the definition of “humani- 
ties” as found in the existing act. My 
amendment would change the word 
“theologies” to “comparative religion” 
in order to better express the intent of 
the committee and to eliminate any pos- 
sibility of this bill raising the sensitive is- 
sue of the separation of church and state. 

The committee was properly impressed 
throughout the hearings by the many 
distinguished people who stressed the 
need for viewing the humanities in the 
broadest sense and for discovering new 
ways to apply the humanities to con- 
temporary man’s struggle to better un- 
derstand himself and his environment. 

When we looked at the existing defini- 
tion of “humanities” in the act, there ap- 
peared a rather substantial void in omit- 
ting those areas of scholarship devoted 
to man’s ethical, moral, and religious 
traditions. Who can disagree with the 
statement of the distinguished chairman 
of the Endowment for the Humanities, 
Dr. Barnaby C. Keeney, who stated be- 
fore the committee on January 26 of this 
year and is quoted on page 15 of the 
report: 

It is my own conviction that until the 
electorate and the persons they elect can use 
historical and philosophical material to help 
decide the major public questions of the 
day, we shall not solve those problems, and 
until the general public is capable of using 
knowledge of the past to solve personal prob- 
lems, we shall not have an orderly society. 


In the same statement Dr. 
pointed out: 


We have cherished knowledge of material 
things but we have not given sufficient at- 
tention to abstract considerations ... The 
result has been the destruction of our sys- 
tem of values, so that our people now have 
no real guide for their lives. 


Keeney 


Mr, Chairman, the committee wanted 
to draw attention to this great need by 
simply adding to the definition of “hu- 
manities” so that the endowment might 
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give increased attention to this area in 
the future. 

I feel, however, that the committee’s 
intent is better expressed by including 
the term “comparative religion” in the 
definition. I believe a broader range of 
scholarship will result than would other- 
wise be the case. We should not be re- 
stricted to the scholarship of theologians 
only. Anthropologists, sociologists, his- 
torians, and others—as well as those 
knowledgeable in comparative religion, 
per se—can help us all understand how 
man has been and continues to be in- 
fluenced by various moral, ethical, and 
religious traditions. So I propose that we 
adopt this broader terminology. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one further 
consideration in my amendment. I have 
been advised by the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress that us- 
ing the words ‘comparative religion” is 
the most consistent with past judicial 
decisions. The Supreme Court has 
evolved a test by which we should eval- 
uate any legislation bearing on the con- 
stitutional guarantees of non-establish- 
ment and free exercise. The legislation 
must have a secular purpose and a pri- 
mary effect that neither advances nor 
inhibits religion. I am confident my 
amendment allows us and whomever ad- 
ministers this act to meet this test. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment should 
pose no problem for any who endorse this 
legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. We feel that the 
words “comparative religion” is the 
better terminology and we accept it. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I think the amendment is an excellent 
one and I think it clarifies the language. 
I believe it is consistent with the intent 
of the Committee on the Judiciary as 
well. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. What prompts this sud- 
den change, as usual coming from the 
Committee on Education and Labor? 
What is the difference between “‘theolo- 
gies” and “comparative religion”? 

Could the gentleman give us a brief 
explanation of what he is up to? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. I worked with the 
American Law Division of the Library 
of Congress and asked them to go over 
some of the previous Supreme Court de- 
cisions on the question of the use of the 
word “theologies” and “comparative re- 
ligion.” They tell me that the words 
“comparative religion” would be most 
consistent with the past decisions of the 
court in evaluating legislation bearing 
on the constitutional guarantees of the 
nonestablishment of religion and the 
free exercise thereof. 

In the case of institutions of higher 
education, this would certainly fit best. 
I could go into this at greater length if 
the gentleman would like me to do so. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the word “ethics” still 
in the bill? 
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Mr. QUIE. Yes, “ethics” is still left in. 

Mr. GROSS. To what does “ethics” 
apply? Arts and humanities? 

Mr. QUIE. It is an added definition 
of the humanities. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to ask a question or two of someone 
who is knowledgeable with respect to this 
legislation. But, first of all, I would like 
to say I have heard and seen more con- 
verts today than I have in a long, long 
time. I regret that I did not bring a load 
of sawdust over to sprinkle in the aisles 
here in the House Chamber. More Mem- 
bers have been converted to the cause of 
arts and humanities than I ever expected 
to hear of in my life. 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana, but first let me say that 
there is nothing wrong with conversion. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No. I just want to say 
to my friend two things. First, I want to 
join in wishing him a happy birthday. 
We are all great admirers of him. 

Second, if my friend will yield further, 
as I think, a fellow Methodist, I want to 
tell my friend it is never too late to be 
saved. 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you for your ob- 
servations on both points. Let me make 
this observation: But it is a devil of a way 
to observe a birthday to have to contend 
with a bill like this. 

With respect to the per diem of mem- 
bers of the council, why $136 a day and 
expenses? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. May I respond to the 
gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I asked a question. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. What has been done 
in this bill is analogous to what has been 
done in similar Federal programs where 
distinguished advisers, members of ad- 
visory councils, are asked to come and 
serve in important advisory positions. In- 
deed, it was only on yesterday that the 
House approved a conference report 
establishing the National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science, the 
members of which were also provided to 
be reimbursed at a rate prescribed by law 
for a GS-18. So this provision is only in 
conformity with that related to similar 
advisory councils in other areas. 

Mr. GROSS. The bill we passed im- 
mediately preceding the one presently 
under consideration contained a per diem 
of $100 plus expenses. In this bill this 
has been jacked up to $136, or approxi- 
mately $136, a day, plus expenses. You 
really go first-class in this organization. 

I understand that Huntington Hart- 
ford of the A. & P. grocery chain is one of 
the council members. Does he need $136 a 
day and expenses? Do Charlton Heston 
and Gregory Peck, the actors, need $136 
a day and expenses? I thought there 
was to be some contribution from the 
public to this cause. Does Duke Elling- 
ton, the bandleader, need $136 a day 
and expenses? Does Robert O. Anderson, 
chairman of the board of Atlantic-Rich- 
field Oil, need $136 a day and expenses 
to carry on? I have always been of the 
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impression that there was to be some 
giving on the part of the public to- 
ward the support of this arts and hu- 
manities business. But apparently not. 
Apparently they are so hard up that per- 
haps the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS), may have to do something 
about the poverty funds that are so pro- 
fusely spread throughout the country 
in behalf of the council members. Per- 
haps $136 a day and expenses will not 
be enough. 

On page 33 of the report there is a 
provision “to make advance, progress, 
and other payments without regard to 
the provisions of section 3648 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 529).” What is 
this all about? There is no discussion of 
it in the report. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
fer the gentleman to page 194 of the 
joint hearings of the Senate subcom- 
mittee and our subcommittee in which, 
indeed, I put that question to the then 
counsel of the Arts Endowment, Mr. 
Ruttenberg, and I would be glad to tell 
the gentleman from Iowa the response 
to that, to wit: 

The general requirement is that Federal 
agencies are not authorized to make advance 
payments under contracts in the absence 
of specific legislative authority for that pur- 
pose. 

As a result, if any agency lacks this au- 
thority and wishes to fund an organization 
which in itself doesn’t have substantial 
financial resources, it cannot provide money 
to that organization in advance of the work 
being performed. 

This leads to one or two results. Either 
the organization can’t be assisted, or else 
very elaborate procedures have to be entered 
into in order to get the advance money into 
the hands of the organization in question. 
We ran into that situation in connection 
with a program involving a theater in New 
York, which was donated--equity of the 
theater was donated—to the U.S. Govern- 
ment, and in order to enter into the con- 
tract to arrange for the maintenance of the 
theater and keeping it in good condition, 
we had to enter into special agreements with 
the banks, and have a lien on the bank ac- 
count and so on, and we feel that the au- 
thority to make advance payments would 
facilitate special arrangements of this kind 
in the future. 

Most agencies, such as the National Science 
Foundation, do have authority to make ad- 
vance payments specifically by statute. 


Mr. GROSS. Is that what this two-line 
addition to the present law means? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I leave it to any Member 
of the House to understand it after lis- 
tening to the reading of the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard to believe 
that President Nixon would advocate 
and support a 100 percent increase, 
from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000 per year 
for this purpose. I can think of scores 
of programs and projects with far 
greater priority. This increase, even the 
entire expenditure, would be far better 
used if applied to the staggering Federal 
debt. 

For what will it avail the arts and hu- 
manities if the country is bankrupt? 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
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Chairman, I move to strike the last 
word. 

Mr, Chairman, I strongly support this 
legislation today. 

However, I have several questions that 
I am afraid I will not have time to ask 
in the time limit of 1 minute that is now 
remaining. 

These questions are relative to that 
State provision and they require some 
clarification as we begin to work on the 
appropriation process. However, I will 
begin and then I may take time under the 
5-minute rule to ask the rest of the 
questions. 

If I may ask the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana, beginning on line 
11, page 2, of the bill regarding State 
allocations, the legislation provides: 

“(3) Funds allocated to carry out the 
purpose of this subsection for any fiscal year 
shall be equally allotted among the States, 
but no State shall receive less than $75,000 
for any fiscal year.” 


Would the gentleman please describe 
the significance of this provision? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Washington who has been 
such a splendid supporter of this pro- 
gram. 

The answer to her question is simply 
that the purpose of this particular provi- 
sion is to provide a floor for each of the 
State Art Councils. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, to proceed with the second 
question in the sequence, does this estab- 
lish that each State, regardless of popu- 
lation, interest in the arts, or other con- 
sideration, would receive an equal share 
of the total amount appropriated for 
State participation? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, so 
long as the State provides the match- 
ing funds from either State sources, local 
sources, or private sources, the answer is 
“Yes.” 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Question 3, in the event the appro- 
priation was reduced to any extent, would 
there be any possibility that funds might 
be diverted from the Federal program for 
the use of the States under this pro- 
vision? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Yes, that is a very 
real danger. All of us are concerned to 
be sure we have a strong national pro- 
gram in the arts. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Ques- 
tion No. 4; is there any provision in the 
bill that could be interpreted to provide 
that if any of the States were not able to 
utilize all of its allocation the funds 
could be reallocated to other States at 
a later date? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. No. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Ques- 
tion No. 5; on the basis of 55 States par- 
ticipating in this program, at the rate of 
$75,000 a State, there would be a total 
State funding of $4,125,000. In the event 
the appropriation should be at a lower 
level than $4,125,000, would the gentle- 
man please explain the basis upon which 
the allocations would be made to the in- 
dividual States? 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. Equally. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
somewhat concerned by the answer to 
one of the questions proposed by the 
gentlewoman from Washington. Did I 
understand the gentleman from Indiana 
to respond to the gentlewoman’s ques- 
tion that if there were not sufficient ap- 
propriations to assure that each State 
got $75,000, that then it would be the 
gentleman's understanding that we could 
get this money from another line item in 
the appropriation bill; namely, the funds 
for the national programs? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The way the bill is 
presently written, the answer to that 
question is “Yes.” 

The gentleman from Connecticut 
should understand that there is a sig- 
nificant difference between the Senate 
version of this bill and the House version 
of the bill before us today; namely, in 
the Senate version of the bill—and I am 
now addressing myself to the authoriz- 
ing legislation—there continue to be pro- 
vided the specific authorizations for each 
program under the Arts and Humanities 
Foundation, while in the House bill the 
authorizations are all lumped together 
under one authorization. Therefore, by 
virtue of the $75,000 minimum to each 
State arts agency contained in the House 
bill, it would be necessary, under the 
House bill, if there were not sufficient 
appropriations, for those moneys to be 
diverted from the national program of 
the Arts Endowment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. As I understand it, there 
are specific line item appropriations 
made for the various categories, one of 
which is for direct grants to the States. 
I believe the Senate bill at the present 
time carries $4,125,000, which would 
cover 55 States, considering that the ter- 
ritories are counted. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GIAIMO. If in some future year 
that were to be cut, it would seem to me 
the interpretation would have to be that 
the $75,000 prorated to each State would 
have to be reduced on a pro rata basis, 
rather than going into another line item 
and affecting the national program. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. It depends upon 
which version the gentleman is address- 
ing himself to. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I know. This is the prob- 
lem I want to clarify. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. If the gentleman is 
addressing himself to the House version 
of the bill the answer would indeed be, 
by virtue of the legislative floor of $75,- 
000 for each State arts agency, that 
those funds would have to be taken out 
of some other program, probably the 
national program of the Arts Endow- 
ment. On the other hand, because the 
Senate version contains no such legisla- 
tive floor for each State, it is not true to 
H this of the Senate version of the 

Have I made myself clear? 

Mr. GIAIMO. Yes; the gentleman has. 
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May I suggest and hope that in the dis- 
cussion on this legislation, when the 
gentlemen get into conference, they will 
clarify this matter. I can appreciate the 
need for having a floor and equal treat- 
ment for all States, but I do not believe 
it should be interpreted when we get 
the final legislation that it will affect the 
national program. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, I appreciate and, 
indeed, share the gentleman’s concern. 
It is one which has been voiced to the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee and to me. It is a policy judgment 
which I am sure will be given most se- 
rious attention in the committee of con- 
ference. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

As to the question which has been 
raised, I believe the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, Mr. BRADEMAS, 
stated the facts very correctly. 

I believe we should bear in mind, in 
respect to the House bill, that the funds 
are not earmarked. On an appropriation 
that is made, first of all each State will 
have the right of matching $75,000 in 
Federal funds. If the funds from appro- 
priations are limited and the States have 
the money to match, whether that comes 
from private funds or public funds, they 
will get $75,000 minimum under this bill 
as written. 

I do not believe there is any misunder- 
standing among any of the Members. I 
believe the language in the bill in section 
3 makes that very clear. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, while 
it is quite true that the amounts of Fed- 
eral money available for each State have 
been small during the past 4 fiscal 
years—the amount for fiscal year 1970 is 
just $36,363 for example, the States have 
shown, nonetheless, that they recognize 
the value of the arts programs and have 
consistently provided more funding from 
their own tax revenues to meet the needs 
of the councils, in most cases. More than 
one-half of the State legislatures this 
year, approved tax funding for their 
State councils in amounts greater than 
that provided by Federal funds. In 19 of 
the States, the amount appropriated by 
the State was at least three times greater 
than the Federal funding provided. 

Overall, State tax funds totalled $7.6 
million this year—more than 314 times 
the $2 million appropriated by the Con- 
gress for distribution by the National 
Endowment for the Arts under section 
5(h). 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the State councils on the arts can use 
and should have greater support from 
the Federal Government. There is abso- 
lutely no indication that additional fund- 
ing from the Federal Government will 
discourage the appropriation of funds at 
the State and local levels. 

Quite the opposite is true: From the 
very outset of this program the States 
have clearly indicated that they value 
the funds provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and will put their State money 
where their values are. 
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Last year my own State, New York, 
supported the arts with grants totaling 
over $2 million—about the same amount 
that the Federal Government spread 
around among the 50 States. And this 
year the Governor has requested $20 mil- 
lion for the arts. Surely, by comparison 
with the efforts of New York State, the 
Federal Government’s appropriations of 
$20 million for the arts in the entire 
country is not an unduly large sum. 

It should be noted, too, that a total of 
11 State arts council chairmen or direc- 
tors appeared before the joint hearings 
on reauthorization sponsored by the 
House Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion and the Senate Special Subcommit- 
tee on the Arts and Humanities early 
this year. They were unanimous in their 
endorsement of increased funding for the 
States and for the national programs 
carried out by the arts endowment. 

Five years ago, when the act creating 
the national endowment for the arts was 
passed by the Congress, there were less 
than a dozen working State arts councils 
in the Nation. Today we have operating 
arts agencies in every one of the 50 
States and in four of the five territories 
under the jurisdiction of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The record of achievement made by 
these arts councils is remarkable and 
excellent. In every State—and I expect 
in virtually every congressional district 
across the Nation—the arts councils have 
provided quality programs for hundreds 
of thousands of our constituents. 

I strongly urge the Members of the 
House to endorse the work done by their 
own States in promoting the arts and 
enabling them to reach far greater audi- 
ences than ever before in our history. 

I believe the history of the bill indicates 
that the States do put their money where 
their mouth is and where their values 
are. To make the matter clear beyond 
doubt, is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that 
more than one-half of the State legisla- 
tures this year approved funding for their 
State councils in an amount greater than 
that provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. Every 
State in the Union last year at a mini- 
mum matching provided $36,000. All the 
States averaged that amount of match- 
ing last year. 

Mr. SCHEUER. And is it not true that 
last year 19 of the States appropriated at 
least three times what they were granted 
by the Federal Government? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota, (Mr. QUIE). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther amendments to this section, the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 5(c) (3) of the National 
Foundation on the Arts and Humanities Act 
of 1965 is amended by inserting after “en- 
able them” the following: “to achieve wider 
distribution of their works, to work in resi- 
dence at an educational or cultural institu- 
tion, or”. 

(b) Section 5(h)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Funds allocated to carry out the pur- 
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pose of this subsection for any fiscal year 
shall be equally allotted among the States, 
but no State shall receive less than $75,000 
for any fiscal year.” 

(c) Section.6(b) of the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Upon expiration of his term of office the 
Chairman shall serve until his successor 
shall have been appointed and shall have 
qualified.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 6 of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 is amended by inserting a new sub- 
section “(c)” to read as follows: 
~ “(c¢)(1) The Council may establish an 
Executive Committee which shall be com- 
posed of five members and shall exercise 
such powers and functions as may be dele- 
gated to it by the Council. The Chairman 
of the Council shall be one of the five mem- 
bers and shall be Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, 

“(2) The Council may select four members 
to serve on the Executive Committee along 
with the Chairman of the Council, two of 
whom shall serve for a term of one year and 
two for a term of two years. Thereafter each 
member of the Executive Committee shall 
serve for a term of two years so long as an 
Executive Committee exists. The Executive 
Committee may be discontinued by the 
Council at any meeting and thereafter re- 
established. Any person, other than the 
Chairman, who has been a member of the 
Executive Committee for four consecutive 
years shall be ineligible for service as a 
member of the Committee during the one- 
year period following the expiration of such 
fourth year. 

“(3) Any person selected as a member of the 
Executive Committee to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was selected shall 
serve for the remainder of such term. 

“(4) The Executive Committee shall re- 
port its actions for review to the next meet- 
ing of the Council.” 

(b) Section 8 of the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964 is 
amended by striking out “exceeding $75 per 
diem” and inserting in lieu thereof “to ex- 
ceed the per diem equivalent of the rate 
authorized for grade GS-18 by section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code” and by strik- 
ing out “(5 U.S.C, 73b-2)” and inserting “(5 
U.S.C. 5703)”. 

Sec. 5. Section 7 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by: 

(a) amending subsection (b) (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Upon 
expiration of his term of office the Chairman 
shall serve until his successor shall have 
been appointed and shall have qualified.” 

(b) amending subsection (c) (2) to read as 
follows: 

“(2) initiate and support research and 
programs to strengthen the research and 
teaching potential of the United States in 
the humanities by making arrangements 
(including contracts, grants, loans, and 
other forms of assistance) with individuals 
or groups to support such activities.” 

(c) amending subsection (c)(5) by insert- 
ing after “groups,” the following: “education 
in”, 


Src. 6. Section 8 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by— 

(a) amending subsection (e) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Members shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Chairman but 
not to exceed the per diem equivalent of 
the rate authorized for grade GS-18 by sec- 
tion 5332 of title 5 of the United States 
Code and be allowed travel expenses includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons 
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in the Government service employed inter- 
mittently.” 

(b) adding a new subsection (g) to read 
as follows: 

“(g)(1) The Council may establish an 
Executive Committee which shall be com- 
posed of five members and shall exercise 
such powers and functions as may be dele- 
gated to it by the Council. The Chairman 
of the Council shall be one of the five mem- 
bers and shall be Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

“(2) The Council may select four mem- 
bers to serve on the Executive Committee 
along with the Chairman of the Council, 
two of whom shall serve for a term of one 
year and two for a term of two years. There- 
after each member of the Executive Com- 
mittee shall serve for a term of two years 
£0 long as an Executive Committee exists. 
The Executive Committee may be discon- 
tinued by the Council at any meeting and 
thereafter reestablished. Any person, other 
than the Chairman, who has been a member 
of the Executive Committee for four con- 
secutive years shall be ineligible for service 
as a member of the Committee during the 
one-year period following the expiration of 
such fourth year. 

“(3) Any person selected as a member of 
the Executive Committee to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was selected shall 
serve for the remainder of such a term. 

“(4) The Executive Committee shall re- 
port its actions for review to the next meet- 
ing of the Council.” 

Sec. 7. Section 10 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965, as amended, is amended by— 

(a) inserting a new subparagraph “(a) 
(7)” to read as follows: 

“(7) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments without regard to the provision of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529) .” 

(b) redesignating former subparagraph 
“(a)(7)" as subparagraph “(a) (8)”. 

Sec. 8. Section 11 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 
is amended by— 

(a) repealing subsections (a) and (c), 
effective June 30, 1970, and substituting 
therefor the following: 

“(a) For the purpose of enabling the Foun- 
dation to carry out its responsibilities, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Foundation $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years such sums as the Con- 
gress may deem necessary to carry out the 
provision of this Act. Sums appropriated 
under the -thority of this subsection shall 
remain available until expended.” 

(b) amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) In addition to the sums authorized by 
subsection (a), there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to each Endowment for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years an amount equal 
to the total of amounts received by that En- 
dowment under section 10(a)(2) of this 
Act. Amounts appropriated to an Endow- 
ment under this subsection shall remain 
available until expended.” 


Mr. PERKINS (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the remainder of the bill be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD 
and open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
page 6, line 21, strike “$40,000,000” and insert 
“$20,090,000,” and on page 6, line 22, insert, 
a period after 1971 and strike the remainder of 
lines 22, lines 22, 23, and 24 on page 6, and all 
of lines 1 and 2 on page 7. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment will get the House down to 
the nitty gritty of the money in this bill. 
As far as I am concerned, it could be 
cut deeper, but I want to give the House 
an opportunity to get right back to the 
appropriation of this year. 

As I said earlier, I have seen all kinds 
of converts here today to the tender cause 
of the arts and humanities. Apparently 
they are also converts to big spending 
although they profess to be for economy, 
including the President of the United 
States, who apparently supports the 100 
percent increase to $40,000,000. 

Let us get this spending down to where 
it has been, that is, $20 million. In the 
first place—and I have the 20th Century 
Fund report with respect to the live per- 
forming arts. It says among other things 
that: 

Nevertheless, it seems to us quite unlikely 
that the audience comprises more than 5 
million individuals, a figure which would be 
4 percent of all residents of this country 18 
years of age and older. 

In this chapter we have tried to provide 
an extensive profile of the audience of the 
live professional performing arts in the 
United States. 

Second, the audience is drawn from an 
extremely narrow segment of the American 
population. In the main, it consists of per- 
sons who are extraordinarily well educated, 
whose incomes are very high, who are pre- 
dominantly in the professions, and who are 
in their late youth or early middle age. 

Even if there has been a significant rise 
in the size of audiences in recent years, it 
has certainly not yet encompassed the gen- 
eral public. 


For whom would you be appropriating 
$40 million? Only 4 percent or approxi- 
mately that of the population of this 
country who have even evidenced an in- 
terest in the so-called arts and humani- 
ties. 

Let us put this in the proper perspec- 
tive. If the President wants economy it 
is about time that we get him started 
on that road, because this country is 
$385 billion in debt, and if we do not 
start to save millions of dollars here and 
there, we will never save the billions 
necessary to balance the budget. 

You heard the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Manon, tell you only a 
couple of days ago that we will wind up 
the end of the next fiscal year, in his 
opinion, with a $12 billion deficit. Yet it is 
proposed to increase this appropriation 
100 percent. It simply does not make 
sense. 

Neither does it make sense not to re- 
view this program next year. I have cut 
out the open end spending and the for- 
ward funding as provided for in the bill. 

I hope that this amendment, in the 
interest of fiscal sanity, will be adopted. 
My amendment simply puts it back, as 
I said before, to the $20 million that was 
expended for this purpose last year in- 
stead of 100 percent increase. It stops 
the open end business and the forward 
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funding under the terms of that open 
ended provision in the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1970 we 
authorized more than $4 million more 
than the gentleman’s amendment pro- 
poses to authorize. If we cut this back 
and make it a 1-year program, we will de- 
stroy the progress that we have made. 
For 4 years we have made reasonable 
progress. This is the first legislative oc- 
casion that we have made available to 
the States a guarantee, providing they 
match it, of $4,125,000 or $75,000 to each 
State. 

Mr. Chairman, we will be striking a 
blow that will be devastating to the State 
art councils throughout the country if 
we vote for the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the Members of 
the Committee to vote down the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we need to get 
a little perspective as to how much money 
we are talking about here. 

The figure of $40 million as I cal- 
culate it represents .02 of 1 percent of 
the projected Federal budget of $200 bil- 
lion. I think, therefore, in that light one 
can understand why President Nixon in 
his message to Congress of December 10 
said: 

At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriation for the arts 
and humanities might seem extravagant. 
However, I believe that the need for a new 
impetus to the understanding and expres- 
sion of the American idea has a compelling 
claim on our resources. 


I must say to my friend from Iowa that 
I do not know where his figures come 
from, for if one looks at the statistics 
pertaining to the growth of the arts 
organizations in the United States, one 
will see such figures as these: that the 
number of visits to museums in our coun- 
try has risen from 120 million to 560 
million visits annually. The number of 
community arts councils has grown from 
50 to over 600. The number of resident 
professional theaters across the coun- 
try has increased from 6 to over 50. The 
number of symphony orchestras has 
doubled in the last decade, from 740 to 
1,400 and the number of opera com- 
panies which haye been formed has risen 
to 625. At the same time many of these 
institutions are suffering severely be- 
cause their box office receipts do not 
cover their expenses. We were most im- 
pressed in our committee, for example, 
Mr. Chairman, to hear the head of the 
New York Symphony tell us that this 
year the 90 top symphonies in this coun- 
try will suffer a deficit of $8.5 million, 
and in a couple more years that deficit 
will rise to a figure in excess of $13 mil- 
lion. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, as our 
distinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, has pointed out that it 
would be catastrophic for us to reject 
President Nixon’s request for a vote of 
confidence in the continuation of this 
program, as well as a tragedy to halve the 
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amount of money which the President 
has requested with such strong support 
from citizens all across the land. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the rejection of 
the gentleman's amendment. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment, 
and I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to make a 
very few brief points. 

First, as respects the future of the arts 
and humanities in the United States, a 
1-year program, which is the thrust of 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross), I think, would 
be a mistake and would undercut the 
kind of constructive support that is com- 
ing from all over the country as to the 
planning and the hope that is so essen- 
tial to the future of the arts and hu- 
manities. 

Second, in terms of dollars, in terms of 
value received by the American people, 
the States arts councils have received 
from the Federal Government $1.7 mil- 
lion, and in turn these funds have gen- 
erated $18.8 million, or almost 9 to 1. In 
addition, the matching gifts to the hu- 
manities and the arts endowments have 
been fully matched. Program grants, 
which represent approximately 80 per- 
cent of the arts endowment operating 
funds, have resulted in other dollars in 
the ratio of 4 to 1. 

I think, therefore, in terms of en- 
couragement for the arts, which are at 
a critical stage, the need for this course 
is clear. My distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BrapEMAs), 
has eloquently stated the case for this 
bill. 

The President has made it unmistak- 
ably clear, and I quote from the Febru- 
ary 19 message as to what his position is: 

As I transmit this report to the Congress, 
I would stress again that a nation that would 
enrich the quality of life for its citizens must 
give systematic attention to its cultural de- 
velopment. 


I hope the President’s bill, which is a 
bipartisan bill, will be fully supported, 
and that the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 24, noes 60. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHERLE 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHERLE: Strike 
all of the language beginning on page 6, line 
19 through page 7, line 2, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“(a) For the purpose of enabling the Foun- 
dation to carry out its responsibilities, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the Foundation $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and $30,000,000 for each 
of the two succeeding fiscal years. Sums ap- 
propriated under the authority of this sub- 
section shall remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment will allow a 50-percent in- 
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crease as far as the funding of the arts 
and humanities is concerned. 

The previous amendment rolled the 
figure back to the present-day allocation. 

It will also, on page 6 of the bill, close 
to the open end appropriation which 
everyone in this House dislikes so 
religiously. 

This amendment will allow this bill, if 
it is accepted, to be funded at the an- 
nual rate of $30 million instead of $40 
million as expressed in the bill. 

We have heard a lot of remarks here 
this afternoon about President Nixon 
supporting this legislation. But let us 
forget about the President for a minute. 
Let us give some consideration to the 
taxpayer. That is the man that we should 
worry about and that is the reason why 
I say that this amendment merits your 
consideration. It is also believed by some 
Members of the House that this is the 
only money that is going toward the arts 
and humanities. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, Let me describe just a few of the 
areas in which money is spent. 

In the State Department alone—there 
is hidden Government support for the 
arts and humanities in the State Depart- 
ment alone of $31.5 million for “mutual 
education and cultural exchange pro- 
grams”—and that is just for last year. 

The National Gallery got $3.5 million. 

The Smithsonian Institution got $33 
million, of which one-third is spent on 
projects which might properly be con- 
sidered as “arts and humanities.” 

The American Bicentennial Commis- 
sion got $450,000. 

The Kennedy Center got $56.7 million. 

The Corporation for Public Broadcast- 
ing also receives substantial funds. 

The Department of Defense subsidizes 
public band concerts. 

The Department of the Interior pays 
for numerous public cultural projects 
such as folk festivals. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development got $13 million for 
housing for artists and their families in 
New York City. 

The National Zoo and the Library of 
Congress, both are funded with public 
moneys. 

The Treasury Department grants large 
tax deductions for contributions to the 
arts. 

All these various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment contribute handsomely to the 
arts and humanities. 

The one person that we should con- 
sider at this time is the taxpayer. 

We have cut back on education funds. 

We have cut back additional support 
for the handicap. 

We have cut back on agriculture. 

We have cut back on veterans’ bene- 
fits. 

We have cut back on health research. 

This program does not deserve any 
more than a 50-percent increase. In my 
humble opinion this is generous at this 
time in view of the fiscal problems and 
the crisis we are faced with in this 
country. 

I ask your consideration and support 
of this amendment. The victims of the 
inflation caused by excessive Govern- 
ment spending, which this bill contributes 
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to, are the older Americans who live on a 
fixed income, Let’s give them a break and 
reduce spending a little. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman proposes to cut the authorization 
$5 million below the figure that was in 
the President’s budget. The President 
sent up here a budget carrying a figure 
of $35 million. 

This figure proposed by the gentleman 
which he also makes applicable for the 
fiscal year 1972 and 1973 of $30 million 
is entirely inadequate. This is the first 
time we have guaranteed a fixed amount 
to all the States in the Union to be 
matched. I would hate to think that the 
committee would vote for an amendment 
which would destroy the effectiveness of 
a program that is being improved by this 
legislation and which will benefit all the 
States and all the people of this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
take only a few seconds strongly to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa for reasons similar 
to those that I offered earlier for oppos- 
ing the amendment offered by the other 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr. REID of New York. I shall take 
only 30 seconds. Very simply, under this 
bil—and this is in relation to Mr. 
ScHERLE’s point about the taxpayer—the 
Federal Government would spend 6 cents 
per American. Compare that, for exam- 
ple, with Austria, which spends $5.50 
per person in support of the arts, or the 
United Kingdom, which spends three 
times the amount we spend here. I think 
that to cut a penny or a penny and a half 
per American would be a very poor in- 
vestment in the future, and I will close 
by quoting the President again. He said: 

At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriation for the arts 
and humanities might seem extravagant. 
However— 


President Nixon continued— 
I believe the need for a new impetus to the 
understanding and expression of the Ameri- 
can idea as a compelling claim on our re- 
sources, the dollar amounts involved are 
comparatively small, The Federal role would 
remain supportive rather than primary. 


I hope the President’s position will be 
sustained and the amendment voted 
down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Are any of the foreign 
countries the gentleman mentioned on 
the international dole that we finance so 
liberally? 

Mr. REID of New York. I mentioned, 
as the gentleman will recall, the United 
Kingdom. At a time when their pound 
was under particular strain, they were 
able to maintain and increase their sup- 
port for the arts, The United Kingdom is 
now starting to turn the financial corner. 
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Mr. GROSS. They still have not paid 
their World War I debt to the United 
States, have they? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. ScHERLE). 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ScHERLE) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 84. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take all the time allotted to me. 
I merely rise to inform the House that 
I shall offer a motion to recommit. The 
motion to recommit would cut $4 million 
from the bill, cutting it to $36 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Bosces) 
having resumed the Chair, Mr. YOUNG, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 16065) 
to amend the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities Act of 1965, as 
amended, pursuant to House Resolution 
1118, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY 
MR. ASHBROOK 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I am in its present 
form, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ASHBROOK moves that the bill H.R. 
16065 be recommitted to the Committee on 
Education and Labor with instructions to re- 
port the bill back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment: On page 6, 
line 21, strike “$40,000,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$36,000,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ASHBROOK) 
there were ayes 32, noes 86. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 262, nays 78, not voting 89, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 197] 

YEAS—262 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 


Grover 
Gubser 


Nix 

Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konski 
Olsen 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patten 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
ple ra 


Abbitt 


Beall, Md. 
Betts 

Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 


Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 

Kee 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kyl 

Kyros 

Langen 


Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Schadeberg 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sisk 


Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Fae 

ymington 
Taft 


Talcott 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 


Lowenstein 
Lujan 
McCarthy 
McClory 


McKneally 
Mactenetd, 
Ma 


Miller, Calif. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 

M: Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 

So ers Bob 


Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Il 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 


Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gaydos 
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Zablocki 


Wyman Yatron 
Zwach 


Yates Young 
NAYS—78 

Erlenborn 

Eshleman 


Evans, Colo. 
Fisher 


Nichols 
O'Neal, Ga. 
Pettis 
Poage 
Price, Tex, 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 


Abernethy 
Andrews, Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Bush 

Byrnes, Wis. 
Cam 


p 
Carter 
Casey 
Clawson, Del 
Collins 
Colmer 
Crane 
Davis, Wis. 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dowdy 
Edwards, Ala. 


Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Landgrebe 
Lennon 
McMillan 


Martin 
Miller, Ohio 


Dickinson 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Findley 
Flowers 

Frey 
Garmatz 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 


Adair 
Anderson, Iil, 


Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 


Keith 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 


Stephens 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Tunney 
Ullman 
Conyers Vander Jagt 
Corbett 

Coughlin 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Dawson 

Delaney 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Hays with Mr. Adair. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dickin- 
son. 
Mr. Daddario with Mr, Ayres. 
Mr. Carey with Mr. Horton. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Bray. 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Findley. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
Mr. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Kuyken- 
dall. 
Mr. Blanton with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Frey. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Andrews 
of North Dakota, 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
Mr. Patman with Mr. Brock, 
. Rivers with Mr. Hastings. 
. Sikes with Mr. Hosmer. 
. Tunney with Mr. Bell. 
. Delaney with Mr. Cederberg. 
. Baring with Mr. Berry. 
. Clark with Mr. Corbett. 
. Hawkins with Mr. Pollock. 
. Meeds with Mr. Mathias. 
. Mollohan with Mr. Clancy. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mrs. May. 
. Celler with Mr. Coughlin. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Keith. 
Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Cun- 
ningham. 
Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Cramer. 
Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Latta. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Lukens. 
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Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 

Farbstein with Mr, Conyers, 

. Flowers with Mr, McClure. 

Landrum with Mr, Morton. 

. Gilbert with Mr. Poff, 

. Karth with Mr. Button. 

Kluczynski with Mr. Robison. 

Teague of Texas with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mills with Mr. Saylor. 

White with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Taylor with Mr. Watson. 

Melcher with Mr. Wold. 

Ullman with Mr, Goldwater. á 
Murphy of New York with Mr. Weicker. 
Williams with Mr. Meskill, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PRRRRRERRRRRRRE 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, when 
the crime bill was passed by the House 
this afternoon I was detained downtown 
on important business and was unable 
to cast my vote. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea” on the Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 1118, I call up 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (S. 
3215) to amend the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965, and for other purposes, for 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PERKINS 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PERKINS moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S, 3215 and insert in 
lieu thereof the text of H.R. 16065, as passed, 
as follows: 

That section 2(2) of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
“in order to achieve a better understanding 
of the past, a better analysis of the present, 
and a better view of the future”, 

Sec. 2. Section 3(a) of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by inserting “comparative 
religion; ethics;” after “archeology;” and by 
inserting before the period at the end there- 
of the following: “with particular attention 
to the relevance of the humanities to the 
current conditions of national life”. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 5(c)(3) of the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties Act of 1965 is amended by inserting after 
“enable them” the following: “to achieve 
wider distribution of their works, to work in 
residence at an educational or cultural in- 
stitution, or”. 

(b) Section 5(h)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) Funds allocated to carry out the pur- 
pose of this subsection for any fiscal year 
shall be equally allotted among the States, 
but no State shall receive less than $75,000 
for any fiscal year.” 

(c) Section 6(b) of the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “Upon expiration of his term of office 
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the Chairman shall serve until his successor 
shall have been appointed and shall have 
qualified.” 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 6 of the National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities Act 
of 1965 is amended by inserting a new sub- 
section “(c)” to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) The C-uncil may establish in 
Executive Committee which shall be com- 
posed of five members and shall exercise 
such powers and functions as may be dele- 
gated to it by the Council. The Chairman of 
the Council shall be one of the five mem- 
bers and shall be Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

“(2) The Council may select four mem- 
bers to serve on the Executive Committee 
along with the Chairman of the Council, two 
of whom shall serve for a term of one year 
and two for a term of two years. Thereafter 
each member of the Executive Committee 
shall serve for a term of two years so long 
as an Executive Committee exists. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee may be discontinued by 
the Council at any meeting and thereafter 
reestablished. Any person, other than the 
Chairman, who has been a member of the 
Executive Committee for four consecutive 
years shall be ineligible for service as a mem- 
ber of the Committee during the one-year 
period following the expiration of such 
fourth year. 

“(3) Any person selected as a member of 
the Executive Committee to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was selected shall 
serve for the remainder of such term. 

“(4) The Executive Committee shall re- 
port its actions for review to the next meet- 
ing of the Council.” 

(b) Section 8 of the National Arts and 
Cultural Development Act of 1964 is amend- 
ed by striking out “exceeding $75 per diem” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “to exceed the 
per diem equivalent of the rate authorized 
for grade GS-18 by section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code” and by striking out “(5 
U.S.C. 73b-2)” and inserting “(5 U.S.C. 
5703)". 

Sec. 5. Section 7 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by: 

(a) amending subsection (b) (2) by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Upon 
expiration of his term of office the Chairman 
shall serve until his successor shall have 
been appointed and shall have qualified.” 

(b) amending subsection (c)(2) to read 
as follows: 

“(2) initiate and support research and 
programs to strengthen the research and 
teaching potential of the United States in 
the humanities by making arrangements (in- 
cluding contracts, grants, loans, and other 
forms of assistance) with individuals or 
groups to support such activities.” 

(c) amending subsection (c)(5) by in- 
serting after “groups,” the following: “edu- 
cation in”, 

Sec. 6. Section 8 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and the Humanities Act of 
1965 is amended by— 

(a) amending subsection (e) to read as 
follows: 

“(e) Members shall receive compensation 
at a rate to be fixed by the Chairman but not 
to exceed the per diem equivalent of the 
rate authorized for grade GS-18 by section 
5332 of title 5 of the United States Code 
and be allowed travel expenses including per 
diem in Heu of subsistence, as authorized by 
law (5 U.S.C. 5703) for persons in the Gov- 
ernment service employed intermittently.” 

(b) adding a new subsection (g) to read 
as follows: 

“(g)(1) The Council may establish an 
Executive Committee which shall be com- 
posed of five members and shall exercise 
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such powers and functions as may be dele- 
gated to it by the Council. The Chairman 
of the Council shall be one of the five mem- 
bers and shall be Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 

“(2) The Council may select four members 
to serve on the Executive Committee along 
with the Chairman of the Council, two of 
whom shall serve for a term of one year and 
two for a term of two years. Thereafter each 
member of the Executive Committee shall 
serve or a term of two years so long as an 
Executive Committee exists. The Executive 
Committee may be discontinued by the 
Council at any meeting and thereafter re- 
established. Any person, other than the 
Chairman, who has been a member of the 
Executive Committee for four consecutive 
years shall be ineligible for service as a 
member of the Committee during the one- 
year period following the expiration of such 
fourth year. 

“(3) Any person selected as a member of 
the Executive Committee to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for whch his predecessor was selected shall 
serve for the remainder of such a term. 

“(4) The Executive Committee shall re- 
port its actions for review to the next meet- 
ing of the Council.” 

Sec. 7. Section 10 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965, 
as amended, is amended by— 

(a) inserting a new subparagraph “(a) 
(7)” to read as follows: 

(7) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments without regard to the provisions 
of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529).” 

(b) redesignating former subparagraph 
“(a) (7)" as subparagraph “(a) (8)”. 

Sec. 8, Section 11 of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities Act of 1965 
is amended by— 

(a) repealing subsections (a) and (c), ef- 
fective June 30, 1970, and substituting there- 
for the following: “(a) For the purpose of 
enabling the Foundation to carry out its 
responsibilities, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Foundation $40,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years such sums as the Congress may deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. Sums appropriated under the authority 
of this subsection shall remain available un- 
til expended.” 

(b) amending subsection (b) to read as 
follows: 

“(b) In addition to the sums authorized 
by subsection (a), there is authorized to be 
appropriated to each Endowment for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years an amount equal 
to the total of amounts received by that En- 
dowment under section 10(a) (2) of this Act, 
Amounts appropriated to an Endowment 
under this subsection shall remain available 
until expended.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The question is on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 16065) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 


may have 56 legislative days in which to 
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revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill H.R. 16065. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, on rollcall 
No. 195, the omnibus crime bill, I was 
called off the floor for a conference with 
the Missouri Youth Commission on Se- 
lective Service and missed the vote. If I 
had been present, I would have voted 
“yea,” 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON REDUCTION 
OF FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
REPORT 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures has just issued an- 
other report which relates to the fiscal 
operations of the Government and of the 
actions of the Congress in respect to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1971 which 
begins tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Extensions section of the RECORD a 
statement by myself in regard to this 
situation and include certain tables and 
extraneous material relating to the sub- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
17868, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. NATCHER submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 17868) making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the rev- 
enues of said District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 91-1267) 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17868) “making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and 
other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenues of said District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes,” having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, and 10, and agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 3: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 3, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,016,600”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 7, 8, 
9, 11, 12, and 13. 

Managers on the Part of the House. 
WILLIAM H, NATCHER, 
Rosert N. GIAMO, 
EDWARD J, PATTEN, 
D. PRYOR, 
Davip R. OBEY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
GLENN R. Davis, 
DONALD W. RIEGLE, Jr., 
WENDELL WYATT, 
FRANK T. Bow, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
JOSEPH M. Montoya, 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
James B. PEARSON, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17868) making ap- 
propriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues 
of said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report as to each of such amendments, 
namely: 

GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $48,894,- 
700 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$48,406,000 as proposed by the House. The 
conferees are agreed that the 3 attorney and 
supporting positions allowed for Office of the 
Corporation Council for tax compliance and 
enforcement are to be housed in the Cor- 
poration Council's office and are to be under 
the control of the Corporation Counsel. 


PUBLIC SAFETY 


Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $143,991,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$144,641,000 as proposed by the House, 


RECREATION 


Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $11,016,- 
600 instead of $11,141,000 as proposed by the 
House and $10,894,400 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

HUMAN RESOURCES 


Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $157,164,- 
900 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$156,677,000 as proposed by the House, and 
includes $50,000 for an Office of Spanish 
Affairs as proposed by the Senate. 


HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC 


Amendments Nos, 5 and 6: Appropriates 
$19,679,000 as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $19,759,000 as proposed by the House, 
and provide that $13,280,800 shall be pay- 
able from the highway fund as proposed by 
the Senate instead of the $13,340,800 pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to limit 
chauffeur overtime payments for District of- 
ficials to 25 percent of annual base pay. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Amendment No. 8: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to appropriate $57,384,000 in- 
stead of $64,294,000 as proposed by the House 
and $91,881,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

The list of projects approved does not in- 
clude funds for the District’s share of the 
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Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority’s construction program. The managers 
on the part of the House reiterate their opin- 
ion that there is a place for both a freeway 
system and a rapid rail system in our Capital 
City. In order to meet the tremendous day- 
by-day growth of traffic, the freeway program 
must be carried out along with the rapid 
transit system. There is no desire on the part 
of the House managers to halt the subway 
program and the denial of funds at this time 
will not stop construction already underway 
and the managers are determined to do ev- 
erything they can to enable the Authority to 
maintain its construction schedule and the 
integrity of the financial plan. When the 
current impasse on highway construction in 
the District of Columbia is resolved, every 
consideration will be given to a supplemental 
request for the District’s share of the cost 
of the Washington Metropolitan Area Tran- 
sit Authority's fiscal year 1971 construction 
program. 

Amendment No. 9: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide that $500,000 shall be 
payable from the Highway fund, as proposed 
by the House, and $775,000 shall be payable 
from the water fund instead of $1,745,000 as 
proposed by the House and $1,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 10: Technical correction 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 11: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on ‘the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to provide $4,206,600 for con- 
struction services instead of $3,389,300 as 
proposed by the House and $2,915,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 12 and 13: Reported 
in technical disagreement. The managers on 
the part of the House will offer motions to 
recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments with amendments requiring resub- 
mission and rejustification of individual 
capital outlay projects, except those projects 
covered by the first sentence of section 23(a) 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968, 
not obligated in whole or in part within a 
period of two years. 

WILLIAM H. NATCHER, 

ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 

EDWARD J. PATTEN, 

DAVID PRYOR, 

Dav R. OBEY, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

GLENN R. DAvIs, 

Donatp W, RIEGLE, Jr. 

WENDELL WYATT, 

FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 17868) making appro- 
priations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities 
chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of said District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the statement. 

Mr. NATCHER (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be considered as read. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to ask the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Kentucky if 
it is his intention to explain the added 
cost from the other body, the difference 
between the bill as it comes back from 
the conferees and as it left this body, and 
any other pertinent information that we 
may have before this unanimous consent 
is granted? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. NATCHER. I will say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
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Missouri, that I intend to make a full 
explanation of the conference report. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, under these 
circumstances and with the assurance of 
the Chair that we will not gavel this one 
through, as we did last week, I will with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
budget for the District of Columbia sub- 
mitted for the fiscal year 1971 called for 
a total appropriation of $825,158,000. 

As the Members of the House will re- 
member, the bill we passed in the House 
several weeks ago provided $642,906,000. 

The budget for the District of Colum- 
bia was out of balance $206 million at 
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the time it was submitted to the House, 
and that same condition existed in the 
other body. 

The bill that passed the Senate pro- 
vided $670,493,000. This was $27,587,000 
over the House bill. 

The conference report that we now 
bring back, Mr. Speaker, provides $636,- 
118,200. This figure is below both the 
House and Senate figures. 

Mr. Speaker, at the appropriate time, 
I will ask permission to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a tabulation 
which will show in detail the compari- 
sons I have just reviewed. I will also in- 
clude a table showing the capital outlay 
projects which were allowed in confer- 
ence. 

The tables follow: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 (H.R. 17868) CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 1970 
(enacted, 


Agency and item to date 


a) 


FEDERAL FUNDS 
Federal payment to the District of Co- 
lumbia: 


Total, Federal ymont to the 
District of Columbia 


Loans to the District of Columbia for 
capital outlay (from the U.S. Treas- 


Highway fund.. 
Water tund 
Sanitary sewage works fund 


Total, loan appropriation to Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


Total Federal funds to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


estimates 
(obligational) authority 
pene 

fiscal year 1971 


108, 938, 000 


Budget New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
by conference 
action 


New budget 


New budget 
(obligational) 


(obligational) 
authority 
recommended recommended 
in House bill in Senate bill 


of new 


cobleabons) 
fiscal year 1970 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimates 


New budget 
of new 
(obligational) 


(obligational) 
authority 
recommended 
in House bill 


(9) 


New budget 


New budge (obligational) 
auth 


authority, recomme: 
fiscal year 1971 in Senate bill 


108,938,000 108,938,000 108,938, 000 


Commission on Revision of Criminal 
Laws of the District of Columbia 


Grand total, Federal funds 


150, 000 
172, 507, 000 


109, 088, 000 


108,928,000 108,938,000 108, 938, 000 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Operating expenses: 
General operating expenses 
Public —- 


28, 086,285) #( 
Education. ~ 


(ål, 064, 600 
Recreation 069, 
Human resources.. 
Highways and traff 
Sanitary engineering 
Settlement of claims and suits... 


~ (523, 048, 210) 


Total, operating expenses 
a ad in 07, 000) 


Repayment of loans and interest 
Capital outlay 


Grand total District of Colum- 


bia appropriated funds 1 (662, 585, 510) 


+ (44, 595, 275) rot, 288, 000) 
{ 48, 392, 000) ( 
4 (163, 564, 000 


so 582, 000) 
5, 564, 000) 
_ 4 (128, 730, 300) BC os 012, 000) 


(825, 158, 000) 


—63, 569, 000 


48, 894, 700) 
43, 991, 000) 
46, 353, 000) 
11, 016, 600) 


{ 48, 894, 700) 
43,991, DO 


10, 894 4003 
57, 164, 900) 
19, gs 000) (19,679, 000) 
9,000) C36, 069, 000) 

aye 000) (3, 000) 


563, 049, 000} (563, 049, 000) 
(15, 563, 000) 
(or 381, mo 


eis 171, s 000) 


ds, ser, 000) 


Cas sg 
64, 294, 0003 


(642,906,000) (670, 493, 000) 


(+4, 299, 425) 
(+15, 904, 715) 


(+8, te 000 
7, 052, 850) ee 
57, 164,900) (+19, 250, , 940, 


(+9488, 700) 
(—650, 000) 


—124, 400 +$122, 200 
+487, 1" 3007 : > 


88, 400) 


100) 


(+882, 100) 
(+1, 619, 100) 
(—68, 000) 


(4-40, 122, 990) , 410, 
, 756, 000) 
(—71, 346, 300) 


(+122, 200) (+122, 200) 


(-—151, 628, 000) (—6,910,000) (—34, 497, 000) 


(636, 118,200) (—26, 467,310) (—189, 039,800) (—6,787,800) (—34, 374, 800) 


4 Includes $3,997,000 in 2d supplement, 1970. 

2 Includes $129,675 in 2d supplement, 1970. 

3 Includes a reduction of $980,000 in H. Doc. —. 

4 Includes $3,966,485 in 2d supplement, 1970. 

è Includes a reduction of $18, n H. Doc. —. 

$ Includes a net increase of Ny ao, 000 in H. Doc. —. 
7 Includes $171,750 in 2d supplement, 1970, 

$ Includes an increase of $1,062,000 in H. Doc. —. 


* Includes an increase of $144,000 in H. Doc. — 

10 Includes $20,000 in 2d sup lement, 1970. 

u Includes an increase of $1,613, 000 in H. Doc, —. Excludes $1,200, 000 in H. Doc. — for sanitary 
engineering which was not considered—$637, 000 operating and $572,000 capital outlay, 

2 Included in H. Doc. — 

133 Includes a reduction of $178,000 in H, Doc. —, 

4 Includes $3,048,000 in 2d supplement, 1970. 

15 Includes $12,335,910 in 2d supplement, 1970, 


Capital outlay projects approved in 
conference 
Public schools: 

New elementary school, Pom- 
eroy and Erie Streets, SE... 

New elementary school, 31st 
and Erie Streets, SE. 

Career development center... 


$184, 000 


Public library: Shaw Branch Li- 
brary 

Recreation Department: Park- 
side playground development_ 

Fire Department: 
Engine Company No. 4 and 

Truck Company No. 4. 

Permanent improvements to 


80, 000 


1, 879, 500 


75, 000 


existing facilities, various lo- 
cations 
Public Health: Stationary com- 
pactors, various facilities for 
waste and trash removal 
Department of Corrections: Re- 
surface South Sally Port, Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail 


195, 000 


330, 000 


June 30, 1970 


Public Welfare: Air condition 
kitchen area, infirmary build- 
ing, District of Columbia Vil- 
lage 

Department of General Services: 
Electrical modernization, East 

Administration Building --- 
Emergency lights and auxiliary 


g 
Air conditioning program, var- 
ious buildings 

Department of Highways and 
Traffic: Central Potomac River 
bridge crossing (Three Sisters 
Bridge) 

Department of Sanitary 
neering (general fund): Water 
Pollution control plant, Blue 


Mr. Speaker, the budget included a re- 
quest for $34,178,000 for rapid rail transit. 
Our Committee on Appropriations, as you 
heard us say on numerous occasions, be- 
lieves that we must have a balanced sys- 
tem of transportation in our Capital City. 
We must have a rapid rail system and 
we must have a freeway system. In the 
House bill we deleted the request for 
rapid rail transit, which amounted to 
$34,178,000, for the reason that the High- 
way Act of 1968 had not been complied 
with by the District officials. That condi- 
tion continues as of this day. There is no 
reason whatsoever why the Highway Act 
of 1968 should not be complied with by 
the District officials. 

The conference report that we bring 
back at this time does not contain the 
$34,178,000. The other body added that 
amount. In conference we agreed to the 
following language, which is a part of 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House accompanying the 
conference report we are now consider- 
ing. It clearly shows that the other body 
and this body, and especially the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House, 
believes that we must have both a rapid 
rail transit system and a freeway system 
in our Capital City. The language which 
is in the conference statement is as 
follows: 

The managers on the part of the House 
reiterate their opinion that there is a place 
for both a freeway system and a rapid rail 
transit system in our capital city. In order to 
meet the tremendous day-by-day growth of 
traffic, the freeway program must be carried 
out along with the rapid rail transit system. 
There is no desire on the part of the House 
managers to halt the subway program, and 
the denial of funds at this time will not stop 
construction already under way, and the 
managers are determined to do everything 
they can to enable the Authority to maintain 
its construction schedule and the integrity 
of its financial plan. When the current im- 
passe on highway construction in the District 
of Columbia is resolved, every consideration 
will be given to a supplemental request for 
the District’s share of the cost of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Authority’s 
fiscal year 1971 construction program. 


At this time I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding, and I certainly 
appreciate his clear, forthright and 
illuminating analysis of the difference 
in the cost of the budget, the House- 
passed bill, that of the Senate, and the 
conference report. I compliment him on 
the action that has been taken, and 
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particularly his steadfastness in the 
statement concerning the District 
transit problem. 

May I ask the gentleman if the amend- 
ments to which we are agreeing by 
unanimous consent in this conference 
report on the part of the other body 
would be considered germane if in this 
body? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to my friend that everything in this 
conference report would be considered 
germane in both bodies. 

Mr. HALL. One final question, Mr. 
Speaker: It is my understanding that in 
the House bill we had a limited amount 
for the very pressing problem of treat- 
ing the narcotic victim or the drug-abuse 
victim. Has that been adjusted and, if 
so, has this needed fund been increased 
by the conferees or by the other body as 
far as either halfway houses or narcotic 
treatment centers are concerned? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my distinguished friend 
from Missouri that this is one of the most 
important items in the bill. At the time 
we brought this bill to the floor, my 
distinguished friend from Missouri (Mr. 
Hau), called this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House, and I explained that 
we could place only $771,000 in the bill 
due to the shortage of revenue. 

In conference, by virtue of adjusting 
some of the other amounts, we have 
been able to allow the total amount re- 
quested of $1,758,900 to expand this pro- 
gram in the District of Columbia. I say 
to my friend, this is an important mat- 
ter, and I appreciate the gentleman call- 
ing attention to it. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. As I understand it, the con- 
ferees were able to do that by these ad- 
justments, while still lowering this final 
conference report in total dollars for the 
District of Columbia, not only over that 
passed by the House, but also that passed 
by the other body. 

Mr. NATCHER. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. 

At this point, I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Kentucky for yielding. 
Mr. Speaker, I, too, commend the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, and also 
the other managers on the part of the 
House, for what I think is a good con- 
ference report. Especially do I commend 
them for holding firm on the position 
they have taken with respect to the 
traffic problem in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I have one more minor matter I would 
like to ask a question on. I have been 
disturbed for some time by the number 
of chauffeurs of Cadillacs operated in 
the District of Columbia by public offi- 
cials and the salaries being paid the 
chauffeurs. As I understand it, there is 
approximately $17,000 or $18,000 a year 
for chauffeurs. Is there anything in this 
conference report with relation to that, 
or does the gentleman think something 
can be done in the future with respect 
to this? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my distinguished friend, 
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the gentleman from Iowa, that in con- 
ference agreement we have placed lan- 
guage in the bill which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall not be available for payment of pre- 
mium pay to any employee assigned as a 
chauffeur for the Commissioner, the Deputy 
Commissioner, or the Chairman of the City 
Council which exceeds in the aggregate 25 
percent of the annual rate of basic pay ap- 
Plicable to such employee. 


Mr. Speaker, we were amazed to find 
out that the chauffeur for the Commis- 
sioner of our District of Columbia during 
the fiscal year 1969 was paid about 
$17,000. 

In addition to that language, we have 
reduced the appropriation for chauffeurs 
which is carried in the budget for the 
Department of Highways and Traffic by 
$20,000. 

The chauffeur for the Commissioner 
has a regular salary rate of about $6,600. 
His overtime during fiscal year 1969 has 
run about $10,800, for a total of a little 
more than $17,000, for a chauffeur. Cer- 
tainly I will say to my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, that all of us have the 
right to be shocked and amazed at that 
amount. I want the gentleman to know 
that we have corrected that matter in 
this conference action. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my friend, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HALEY). 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I just want to 
inquire, was there anything put in this 
bill for the trip of the Mayor of Wash- 
ington to the Soviet Union? And, if so, 
how much? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Florida, that not 
one dime is in this bill to be used for that 
purpose. I understand the expenses for 
the Commissioner to make this trip to 
Moscow and other points are funded by 
grant from the mutual education and 
cultural exchange activities appropria- 
tion of the Department of State. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield to my 
distinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Davis). 

Mr, Speaker, the gentleman is one of 
the able Members of this House and he 
has been all during the years an out- 
standing Member of Congress. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I am almost as embarrassed as I am sure 
my colleague from Iowa was when we 
were delivering eulogies to him while 
waiting for the papers on this conference 
report to be completed. 

I believe it is fair to say that this con- 
ference report represents the best pos- 
sible and practical solution to the fiscal 
problems of the District of Columbia as 
they now exist. 

It should be pointed out that although 
this bill is substantially below the 
amounts passed separately by the Sen- 
ate and House, this does not and cannot 
represent the entire funding required 
for the District of Columbia during fis- 
cal year 1971. We know, for instance, 
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that in order to stay within the available 
revenue some very necessary activities 
could not be funded in this bill. These 
activities will need to be funded in a 
supplemental bill as soon as the addi- 
tional revenue can be made available. 

For example, there is almost no money 
in this bill for highway maintenance 
and street improvements, and some of 
the necessary sewer and water facilities. 
These are going to have to be provided 
just as soon as the additional funds be- 
come available. 

There is legislation now pending in the 
Congress with respect to additional bor- 
rowing authority, an increase in the Fed- 
eral payment, and increased gasoline 
taxes. These latter would make it pos- 
sible to replenish the highway fund and 
undertake some of the necessary im- 
provements on the streets and highways 
within the District. 

There is also an increase in the real 
estate tax pending before the city coun- 
cil. This is something over which that 
body has cognizance and authority to act. 

So, as these measures are considered, 
and to the extent that favorable action 
results in additional revenue, further 
funding for the District will follow, But 
there are definitely some activities in the 
District that have not been funded and 
will need to be implemented within the 
course of the fiscal year that starts to- 
morrow. 

I should also mention that the decision 
to defer funding for the subway in this 
bill was based primarily on the merits of 
the existing situation relating to a bal- 
anced transportation system for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

We had also been concerned that Sen- 
ate action had resulted in the deletion of 
many school facilities in order to make 
funds available for additional capital 
outlay projects included by the other 
body. However, in working this out in 
conference—and I would ask the chair- 
man to confirm this—all school facilities 
which the District of Columbia is now 
ready to proceed with have been restored. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman is correct. y 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. There were 
also some reductions made in the other 
body on the basis of information which 
was developed after the bill left the 
House. We thought those were valid re- 
ductions, with the exception of school 
construction and concurred with a num- 
ber of them. 

Mr. Speaker, this does represent a con- 
ference report we can all accept, and one 
which I certainly endorse and support. 
“I want to convey my respects to my 
good friend from Kentucky, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, for the effec- 
tive manner in which he handled this 
conference with the Members of the Sen- 
ate in order to bring back this favorable 
piece of legislation now before the 
House. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my distinguished friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the first amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 7, line 20, 
insert: 

“Provided further, That this appropriation 
shall not be available for payment of pre- 
mium pay to any employee assigned as 4 
chauffeur for the Commissioner, Deputy 
Commissioner, or the Chairman of the City 
Council which exceeds in the aggregate 25 
percent of the annual rate of basic pay ap- 
plicable to such employee. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NatcHEr moves that the House recede 


from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 7 and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: Page 9, line 10, 
sinke out “$64,294,000” and insert “$91,881,- 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRE, NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NatcHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 8 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed by said amendment insert 
“$57,384,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 9: Page 9, lines 
10 and 11, strike out “of which $500,000 shall 
be payable from the highway fund, and 
$1,745,000” and insert “of which $1,500,000 
shall be payable”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, NatcHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 9 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter stricken out and inserted by 
said amendment insert: “of which $500,000 


shall be payable from the highway fund, and 
$775,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 11: Page 9, line 14, 
strike out “$3,389,300” and insert “$2,915,- 
100”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. NaTcCHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 


the Senate numbered 11 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
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the sum proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: “$4,206,600”, 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 12: Page 9, line 20, 
insert “: Provided further, Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, all authorizations for capital 
outlay projects for which funds are provided 
by this paragraph, shall expire on June 30, 
1972, except authorizations for projects as to 
which funds have been obligated in whole or 
in part prior to such date. Upon expiration 
of any such project authorization the funds 
provided herein for such project shall lapse”. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker. I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NaTcHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: “: Provided further, Notwithstanding 
the foregoing, all authorizations for capital 
outlay projects, except those projects covered 
by the first sentence of section 23(a) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968 (Public 
Law 90-495, approved August 23, 1968), for 
which funds are provided by this paragraph, 
shall expire on June 30, 1972, except author- 
izations for projects as to which funds have 
been obligated in whole or in part prior to 
such date. Upon expiration of any such proj- 
ect authorization the funds provided herein 
for such project shall lapse”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 13: Page 9, line 20, 
insert the following: “Provided further, 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
any authorization for a capital outlay proj- 
ect for which funds have heretofore been 
appropriated shall expire two years from the 
date of the Act making such appropriation 
unless prior to the expiration of such period 
funds for such project were or will have been 
obligated in whole or in part. Upon expira- 
tion of any such project authorization the 
funds appropriated therefor shall lapse.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. NATCHER 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. NATCHER moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 13 and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment 
insert: “: Provided further, Notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, any authorization 
for a capital outlay project, except those 
projects covered by the first sentence of sec- 
tion 23(a) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968 (Public Law 90-495, approved August 23, 
1968), for which funds have heretofore been 
appropriated shall expire two years from the 
date of the Act making such appropriation 
unless prior to the expiration of such period 
funds for such project were or will have been 
obligated in whole or in part. Upon expira- 
tion of any such project authorization the 
funds appropriated therefor shall lapse.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the confer- 
ence report and on the several motions 
was laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the confer- 
ence report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


(Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
appropriate to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. NATCHER), the 
gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis), 
and their colleagues on the District of 
Columbia Appropriations Subcommittee 
for completing action on their bill to- 
day. This is the one bill that has been 
passed through conference during this 
fiscal year. The rest of the departments 
and agencies of the Government are now 
operating under a continuing resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the members of 
this subcommittee are to be congratu- 
lated. This action serves to point up the 
interest of the Congress in legislation 
and appropriations for the District of 
Columbia. The District government now 
has a bill; they know what they have to 
spend and do not have to worry about 
operating under a continuing resolution 
and subsequent conference action. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. NATCH- 
ER), the chairman of this subcommittee; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis); and their colleagues for their 
efforts in bringing this bill to final pas- 
sage during this fiscal year. 


CONSTITUENTS OPPOSED TO MINI- 
MUM ANNUAL INCOME FOR WEL- 
FARE RECIPIENTS 


(Mr. KLEPPE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, the annual 
poll of my constituents of the west dis- 
trict of North Dakota show they are 
overwhelmingly opposed to a minimum 
annual income for welfare recipients, 
against voting rights beginning at age 
18, and almost unanimously for cutting 
off Government assistance to students 
who demonstrate violently. 

They also heavily favor a constitu- 
tional amendment to permit voluntary 
prayer in public schools. 

We have tabulated the first 9,000 re- 
sponses to a 10-point questionnaire 
which was mailed to all 81,000 postal 
patrons in my district. Iam getting much 
heavier returns than were received in 
the annual samplings I have been taking 
since 1967. They are still coming in at a 
rate of several hundred a day and all will 
be counted. 

Following is a list of the questions, 
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with a percentage tabulation of the re- 
sponses: 
RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Do you believe the government should 
provide a guaranteed minimum annual in- 
come to welfare recipients? Yes, 22 percent; 
no, 78 percent. 

2. As a means of stopping inflation, would 
you favor Federal wage, price and credit con- 
trols? Yes, 68 percent; no, 32 percent. 

3. Should voting rights for citizens in na- 
tional elections begin at age 18? Yes, 24 per- 
cent; no, 76 percent. 

4. Would you favor a Constitutional 
Amendment to permit voluntary prayer in 
our public schools? Yes, 85 percent; no, 15 
percent. 

5. If you were a member of the U.S. Senate, 
would you have voted to confirm the nomina- 
tion of Judge G. Harrold Carswell for the 
Supreme Court? Yes, 54 percent; no, 46 per- 
cent. 

6. Do you favor strengthening of the ABM 
(Anti-Ballistic Missile System) as proposed 
by the President? Yes, 63 percent; no, 27 per- 
cent. 

7. Do you believe that college students re- 
ceiving loans or grants from the government 
should have such assistance cut off if they 
actively participate in demonstrations which 
cause property or physical damage or which 
interrupt the orderly pursuit of education by 
other sudents? Yes, 93 percent; no, 7 per- 
cent. 

8. Vice President Spiro T. Agnew has been 
speaking out on a wide range of subjects. 
How would you rate his performance? Good, 
60 percent; fair, 24 percent; poor 16 percent. 

9. Would you favor placing a limitation of 
$20,000 a year on the amount of government 
payments an individual farmer could receive? 
Farmers—Yes, 93 percent; no 7 percent. Non- 
farmers—Yes, 97 percent; no, 3 percent. 

10. Please list in order of importance pri- 
orities you feel are most urgent. (List by 
number from 1 through 7, with number 1 
representing what you consider to be the 
item of first priority, and so on through num- 
ber 7). 

[In percent] 
- Ending war in Vietnam 
. Controlling inflation. 
. Crime prevention and control 
. Strengthening farm income 
. Controlling air, water and land pol- 


. Reducing defense spending 
. Increasing aid to education. 


CONGRESS SHOULD BACK UP DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, reports of a 
moderate downturn in the crime rate in 
the District of Columbia are a tribute 
to the valiant work of an expanded Met- 
ropolitan Police Force. It is about time 
Congress backed up our police. The Presi- 
dent’s proposal to enlarge and reorganize 
the local courts has been with us for 
nearly a year, while the need for speedier 
justice becomes more acute every day. 
Everyone knows that long delays in court 
proceedings mean needless suffering for 
the innocent and an increase in crime 
committed on bail, but still the public 
waits for Congress to act. 

It is true that the District of Columbia 
crime bill contains some hotly debated 
provisions requiring hard negotiation in 
conference. But it is equally clear that 
most of the new legislation is not amat- 
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ter of serious dispute between the two 
Houses of Congress. I have no answer for 
citizens who ask why Congress cannot act 
promptly on the sections free of 
controversy. 

I would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of the House a letter from 
the Federal City Council and an editorial 
from station WMAL which eloquently 
plead for action. As the Federal City 
Council states: 

Time is of the essence. Further delay on 
such non-controversial items as court re- 
organization will cause irreparable harm to 
the City’s excellent program to reduce crime. 


I join the Council and WMAL in urging 
immediate enactment of the vitally 
needed provisions of the District of 
Columbia crime bill. Let us get on with 
it. 

The material referred to is as follows: 

FEDERAL Crry COUNCIL, 
1155 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1970. 
Hon. GILBERT GUDE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Federal City 
Council urges you to support prompt action 
on the District of Columbia Crime Bill and 
to insist that adequate funds be authorized 
to implement the bill's many provisions, 

The Council has long been interested In 
the public safety of all citizens of and visi- 
tors to Washington. It has been involved 
over the years in a number of activities to 
lessen neighborhood tensions, to insure ade- 
quate law enforcement in the city, and to 
secure an adequate system of criminal jus- 
tice. Consistent with this policy, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Federal City Council 
at its recent meeting voted to urge quick 
action on the Crime Bill which is now in 
conference, 

The Council recognizes that a few provi- 
sions of the Bill are highly controversial and 
raise serious Constitutional questions. But 
the great majority of the provisions are sup- 
ported by all sides and by modern penal 
thought. Passage of these non-controversial 
provisions is essential to our crime reduction 
efforts in the Nation’s Capital. Therefore, we 
urge you quickly to move this legislation 
with or without the controversial sections. 
If agreement on the disputed provisions can 
not be reached now, perhaps they could be 
the subject of subsequent legislation. But 
time is of the essence. Further delay on such 
non-controversial items as court reorgani- 
zation will cause irreparable harm to the 
city’s excellent program to reduce crime. 

We also feel that it would be particularly 
unfortunate to pass this crucial legislation 
and fail to provide adequate funding. The 
promise of a major assault on crime must 
not be broken by insufficient financing. 

The District of Columbia is in desperate 
need of modern anti-crime legislation. We 
urge your continued effort to produce such 
legislation at the soonest possible moment. 

Sincerely, 


Chairman, Crime Committee. 


— 


WMAL-TV EDITORIAL, JUNE 15, 1970 

For those members of Congress who may 
not have heard President Nixon's remarks to 
U.S. attorneys last week, we would like to 
repeat them here: 

“The major failure of this Congress has 
been its failure to act on any of the crime 
legislation ... These are issues that are 
above partisan politics. I think it is time for 
the Congress to get off the dead center on 
which it presently has been operating, to 
get these bills out of a committee, to give 
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the members of the House and Senate a 
chance to operate, and get them here on the 
President desk for signatures ... If we get 
the tools from Congress, we will use them 
and we will reduce this rate of crime ... This 
is the number one issue that concerns peo- 
ple .. . For the Congress to fail to act... 
will be something that the people will re- 
member...” 

To the President's pointed reference to 
the next election, we can add only this: The 
leading example of a needed bill trapped in 
Congress is the D.C. anti-crime legislation. 
For weeks, we have been urging the House- 
Senate conference committee to report it out 
for final action. Now that the President has 
said it, Congress must respond. 


CONGRESSMAN MARIO BIAGGI DE- 
LIVERS OUTSTANDING ADDRESS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


(Mr. ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a very forthright speech deliv- 
ered in New York on Monday, June 29, 
by my distinguished colleague from New 
York, Mario BIAGGI. 

Since coming to Congress, Mario 
Braccr has endeared himself to all of us 
because of his courageous position on 
behalf of our servicemen and on behalf 
of the people of our country. 

He has devoted a major portion of his 
life to law enforcement, having served 
for over 23 years in the New York Police 
Department and having earned the dis- 
tinction of being America’s most deco- 
rated policeman. 

In his speech, Marro Braccr says the 
things that must be said today. Most of 
all, if America is to remain strong and 
united, it is necessary that we heed the 
words of Congressman BIAGGI in his ad- 
dress before more than 250,000 people at 
Columbus Circle in New York, wherein 
he says it is essential that all free-think- 
ing people who believe in the principles 
of democracy be treated equally, fairly, 
and with justice under our laws. 

The press release announcing his 
speech, and the full text of his speech 
follow: 

Press RELEASE 

Congressman Mario Biaggi (D-Bx) today 
praised FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover before 
a throng of almost 250,000 people celebrat- 
ing Italian Unity Day at Columbus Circle, 
and assured his audience, many of whom 
had voiced resentment at FBI harassment of 
Italo-American, that alleged improper con- 
duct by FBI agents, where it exists, was 
more human failure than established policy. 

Biaggi had conferred with Mr. Hoover last 
Friday to discuss the complaints registered 
by a good many of those demonstrating to- 
day, and said “Mr. Hoover assured me in 
no uncertain terms that he will not tolerate 
any improper conduct by FBI agents and 
that he will vigorously prosecute any wrong- 
ful actions on their part.” 

Noting that Charles Bonaparte, an Italian- 
American who was Attorney General under 
President ‘Theodore Roosevelt, was the 
founder of the agency that eventually be- 
came the FBI, Biaggi declared: “The con- 
troversy raging between the FBI and some 
Italian-Americans is an incongruity of strik- 
ing proportions.” 

“Without a doubt, the FBI and its direc- 
tor, J. Edgar Hoover deserve the respect of 
us all,’ Biaggi said. “Let us not fall into 
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the trap of employing for our own use that 
which we condemn. Because of the miscon- 
duct of a few, let us not use a wide black 
brush on the FBI—and let not the FBI or 
any other law enforcement agency use the 
same brush on us.” 

Biaggi, who in 23 years on the New York 
City police force, earned the title “America’s 
Most Decorated Policeman,” said he had al- 
ways had contempt for “the punks and 
hoodlums and their bosses—especially those 
of Italian ancestry who shame us... I 
condemn their criminal acts, but I also 
vigorously condemn the attempt by segments 
of our society to stigmatize Italian-Ameri- 
cans by group guilt.” 

He also issued a call to the press to cease 
using the “easy words” such as “allegedly 
Mafia” and “allegedly Cosa Nostra” which 
have become synonymous with organized 
crime, “a connotation that carries with it 
the connotation that crime is the exclusive 
preserve of Italian-Americans.” He appealed 
for a recognition of crime for what it is— 
“a national evil threatening the very fabric 
of America, a plague that knows no geo- 
graphic, economic or ethnic boundaries.” 
SPEECH DELIVERED BY CONGRESSMAN MARIO 

BIAGGI 


This day has been a long time coming. Let 
us hope that the spirit it expresses will not 
die with the setting sun. For, if there is one 
thing that has been lacking among Italian- 
Americans, it is the theme of this day— 
unity. 

I am here with you not only as a Congress- 
man, but also as President of the Grand 
Council of Columbia Associations in Civil 
Service, which represents more than 80 thou- 
sand Americans of Italian origin. 

We have joined here today to demonstrate 
our solidarity with the more than 22 million 
other Americans of Italian ancestry who are 
working daily with us to preserve the prin- 
ciples of democracy and freedom we are able 
to enjoy in this country. 

But isn’t it strange that we should find 
it necessary to gather here at all, to demon- 
strate what should be well known to all 
Americans? 

I have heard it said that it would be all 
right for non-Italian speakers to appear here 
today, but that an Italian speaker would do 
so at his own peril: They say my attempt 
to defend the civil rights of my fellow Italo- 
Americans would be misrepresented—even 
distorted—as a defense of criminal infiu- 
ences. But I don’t buy that and every right 
thinking American will reject that premise. 
But it certainly reveals the disastrous effects 
of an evil psychology that has been allowed 
to develop imperceptively but insidiously 
over the years. The civil rights of everyone 
are precious; they transcend ethnic lines. We 
can’t afford to be content because it’s a 
neighbor's house that is burning and not our 
own; it might easily spread to ours. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is necessary that 
I be here because forces and attitudes in our 
country have produced and perpetuated a 
strange phenomenon. Many of the govern- 
mental, social, and business institutions of 
America are practicing—either consciously 
or unconsciously—a discriminatory harass- 
ment and a subtle but insidious bias against 
Americans of Italian extraction. 

It is a controversial issue; that’s for sure. 
I know it, and you know it. And because it is 
controversial, some well-intentioned people 
advised me not to get involved—it might not 
be too smart politically. Let me say here— 
I've always had contempt for the punks and 
hoodlums and their bosses—and especially 
those of Italian ancestry who shame us. As 
a former police officer, I condemn their crimi- 
nal acts, but I also vigorously condemn the 
attempts by segments of our society to stig- 
matize and intimidate Italian Americans by 
group guilt. 

But, my friends, the principle we are dis- 
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cussing here is far too compelling for me 
to heed such warnings. I have come because 
I believe our cause is far more important 
than personal political considerations. 

If the issue is controversial, so be it. In my 
mind, avoidance of controversy is synony- 
mous with mediocrity. And God knows—we 
certainly don’t need more mediocrity on the 
political scene today. 

Some people call me a fighter of lost causes. 
I don’t agree. I have fought and won because 
I believe in the principles I fought for. I'm 
confident that today, too, we can fight and 
win—but we must do it together. 

There was a time not so long ago when 
a social studies book that defamed the 
Italian immigrant shamelessly, singling out 
our people for special scorn without the 
slightest reference to the good that we have 
contributed to America, was in use in the 
New York City public school system. We 
changed that, and the offensive passage was 
removed. More than that, a mental scar was 
prevented from being inflicted on our young 
impressionable children who might find it 
uncomfortable to argue with a textbook even 
when they know the book is evilly wrong. 

There was a time not so long ago that the 
New York City Police Department used 
ethnic description in broadcasts over a wide 
range of states for wanted persons, too often 
playing a guessing game as to the ethnic 
background of those being sought. We 
changed that, and there is no more guess- 
work permitted in these broadcasts, an ac- 
complishment that benefits all nationali- 
ties—not just Italo-Americans. 

This has been part of our concern for civil 
rights for all people. In 1964, we whole- 
heartedly supported the Civil Rights Act for 
black people. We have vigorously defended 
the rights of the Jews, the Poles, the Ger- 
mans and others whose rights were being 
threatened or taken away. We need not 
apologize for defending the civil rights of 
Italian-Americans; our credentials are secure 
on that score. 

I could go on and on. The list is long, and 
the time is short. But this is not a day for a 
recitation of grievances. This is a day to serve 
notice on a wide front—and in unmistakable 
volume and clarity—that the continued af- 
front to our people is not going to go un- 
challenged. 

And notice has been served that we have 
had enough of the subtle and not-so-subtle 
forms of discrimination practiced against 
our people—discrimination perpetuated by 
custom and nourished by tradition. 

How many times have we heard that we 
are too sensitive to these assaults on our 
dignity? Yes, even by some Italo-Americans. 
They are either suffering from tunnel vision 
or are completely out of touch with the peo- 
ple and reality. Let me tell you something. 
A lack of response to the sensitivities of 
people is the root of most of the problems in 
this country. And problems do not solve 
themselves, Perhaps time solves some, but for 
too many people the time is too long, the 
wounds too painful, to wait. We cannot—we 
must not—and we will not endure these 
indignities any longer. 

We are here today to demonstrate that 
unity in righting a real wrong in our society. 
For that reason, we can only be commended 
by officials in our government, by law en- 
forcement agencies, by the press, and by the 
public at large. 

And while we are not directing our objec- 
tions to any one institution in America, there 
is good reason for us to believe that some in- 
dividual members of the news media and 
the law enforcement agencies share a per- 
sistent attitude that defames the Italian- 
American community as a whole. 

That attitude is the result of a growing 
tendency to associate all Americans of Italian 
ancestry with organized crime. Yet my own 
23 years as a New York City police officer 
belie that notion. During that time I spilled 
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my share of blood in the performance of 
duty—something that has served as a solid 
basis for my belief and respect for law en- 
forcement agencies in general. 

Iam proud of my police service and equally 
proud of the enormous contributions by the 
tens of thousands of Americans of Italian 
extraction to the enforcement of law and 
the administration of justice throughout our 
history. 

And I am sure that I, and they, will not 
yield one scintilla in our fight against crime, 
whether it be organized or unorganized; 
whether it be out in the streets or behind 
the closed doors of some business, govern- 
ment, or other organization in this country. 

Now, I want to share a secret with you, 
one that very few people in this country 
know. The founder of the present Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was an Italian. His 
name was Charles J. Bonaparte. As attorney 
general under President Theodore Roosevelt, 
he formed a unit that eventually grew into 
the present-day FBI. 

Just recently in Washington, I was hon- 
ored to participate in an event that paid 
tribute to this great Italian-American, a cere- 
mony that takes on added significance today 
in the wake of demonstrations by some Italo- 
Americans in New York City protesting im- 
proper conduct by the FBI. 

It vividly emphasizes once again the ob- 
vious but little-discussed fact of American 
history—that Italian-Americans have played 
and continue to play a significant role in 
protecting the freedoms we all enjoy, in pre- 
serving without rancor or intimidation, law 
and order across the land. 

Attorney General Bonaparte foresaw a 
tremendous need for a special investigative 
unit in the Department of Justice to cope 
with the increasing turmoil and crime 


plaguing the country at that time. Since 
then, the contributions of the men of the 


FBI—many of whom were of Italian ances- 
try—are indelibly etched in the annals of 
law enforcement and justice. 

Considering the role of Bonaparte and the 
tens of thousands of dedicated Italo-Ameri- 
can law enforcement officials in city, state, 
and federal agencies who proudly wear the 
symbol of Italy in their heritage, the con- 
troversy raging between the FBI and some 
Italian Americans is an incongruity of strik- 
ing proportions. 

Without a doubt, the FBI and its director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, deserve the respect of us all. 
Let us not fall into the trap of employing 
for our own use that which we condemn. 
Because of the misconduct of a few, let us 
not use a wide black brush on the FBI—and 
let not the FBI or any other law enforcement 
agency use the same brush on us. 

True, there are still some members of law 
enforcement agencies who associate all 
Italian-Americans with those relatively few 
among us involved in organized crime. In- 
deed, in all types of organizations, Italian- 
Americans face an insidious bias that comes 
from a mythical association with crime. 

The fact is that of our more than 22 mil- 
lion Italian-Americans, only 5,000—a mere 
one-fiftieth of one percent—are involved in 
organized crime. Why, that’s better than the 
99 and 44/100ths per cent purity of Ivory 
Soap. 

Yet this terrible crime-association myth 
continues. No matter that tens of thousands 
of our outstanding law enforcement people 
are of Italian descent; no matter that the 
social, economic and political contributions 
of the Italian-American community are 
legion; no matter that the history of cultural 
development of all immigrant groups con- 
tains an era in which illegal activities may 
have presented the only avenue for upward 
mobility; and:no matter that the FBI itself 
traces its own history back to a founder of 
Italian heritage. The infamous image of or- 
ganized crime lingers and carries over in 
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some way to each of the millions of Ameri- 
cans of Italian extraction. 

What forces perpetuate this strange phe- 
nomenon? A clue to the answer may lie in 
the realization that human failing rather 
than established policy contributes to its 
existence. 

This is no easy problem to overcome. Hu- 
man fiaws nurtured and reinforced by the 
mass media eventually become institutional- 
ized and—as de facto policy—can do more 
harm than established rules. In this un- 
fortunate setting, myth is transformed into 
fact and, in turn, the abuse of power and 
ethnic harassment is shrouded in false jus- 
tification. 

No agency or institution, if we examine 
each closely, is free of such practices. Since 
the beginning of time, humanity has been 
faced with the problems created by exces- 
sive use of power, In law enforcement espe- 
cially, because of its very nature, abuse of 
power, if not checked, can easily proliferate 
and destroy. 

Pastor Niemoeller, in Nazi Germany, re- 
lated a story that provides us with a con- 
vient moral. It was during Hitler’s regime, 
and he stood by idly while Hitler persecuted 
Jews and said: “I was not a Jew, therefore I 
did not object.” And when Hitler persecuted 
the Catholics, he said, “I was not a Catholic, 
therefore I did not object.” And when trade 
union members felt the wrath of Hitler, he 
said: “I was not a member of the trade 
unions, therefore I did not object.” And fin- 
ally, when Hitler went after him, there was 
no one left to object to. 

The moral of the story is clear. People 
should not wait until injustice touches them 
directly, for these things have a way of 
spreading until they engulf us all. If an in- 
justice is apparent anywhere, we are obliged 
to take action. If we see a wrong, we must 
make it right. We therefore need the co- 
operation and help of all right-thinking 
Americans, regardless of their ethnic or re- 
ligious background. The crucial point is that 
wherever and whenever it exists, abuse of 
power, defamation, and ethnic harassment 
must be ferreted out and dealt with immedi- 
ately. Otherwise, the very foundation of our 
law enforcement system, a system built over 
the years by the dedication of Americans, 
many of whom were of Italian descent, will 
be seriously eroded and eventually crumble. 

Our country has been fortunate in haying 
law enforcement systems that provide a good 
deal of self-policing. They tend to clean their 
own houses. When abuse of power or im- 
proper conduct is discovered, the wrongdoers 
are usually severely dealt with 

However, while our law enforcement agen- 
cies are deeply concerned with the perform- 
ance of its own members, a share of the re- 
sponsibility for eliminating the practice be- 
belongs with the public. Their complaints, 
properly processed and reasonably made, will 
receive the attention of all good police ad- 
ministrators. 

This past Friday I conferred with FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover for an hour and 20 
minutes in the company of my colleague, 
Congressman John Rooney of Brooklyn. I dis- 
cussed the situation that we in the Italian- 
American community are facing. Mr. Hoover 
assured me in no uncertain terms that he 
will not stand for the defamation of the 
Italian-American or any other by the men 
under his command. Nor will he tolerate any 
other improper or illegal conduct by them. 
He pointed out that several hundred of his 
FBI agents are of Italian extraction, and I 
know he is proud of them and their work. 
I am certain that he will vigorously investi- 
gate any complaint presented to him con- 
cerning improper conduct by his agents. 

If you are a victim of any such illegal 
action, by the FBI or any other organization, 
let me know, and I'll see to it that J. Edgar 
Hoover or the appropriate official knows 
about the incident. As far as J. Edgar Hoover 
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is concerned, he has promised action, and I 
believe him. 

But I must make one more appeal. And 
that I direct to the mass media. We should 
not despair because of their past treatment 
of Italian-Americans; rather we should be 
hopeful that they will break away from the 
easy headline words and the continued in- 
discriminate use of alleged “Mafia” or alleged 
“Cosa Nostra” as synonymous for organized 
crime—an equation that carries with it the 
connotation that crime is the exclusive pre- 
serve of Italian-Americans. I ask you gentle- 
men of the press to join in eliminating this 
bias, and begin to view crime for what it is— 
a national evil threatening the very fabric 
of America, a plague that knows no geo- 
graphic, economic or ethnic boundaries. 

And to all of you who hear my voice today, 
let me say, now that we are here, now that 
we have gathered, we must go forward and 
help to unravel the knotted problems which 
beset all Americans, We shall be peaceful, we 
shall be loyal, but we will not be afraid to 
stand up and demand justice. We shall never 
again tolerate humiliation or injustice and 
we today pledge ourselves to the never-ending 
fight to protect America and the Constitu- 
tion. Let us hope that this day of unity shall 
continue into something which helps to heal 
the wounds and bind our courage more firm- 
ly with our fellow Americans in freedom and 
justice for all. 


SLOVAK WORLD CONGRESS 


(Mr. TAFT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, last week the 
American Slovak fraternal and religious 
organizations were participating in the 
First Slovak World Congress which was 
held in New York City at the Americana 
Hotel. I had both the honor and the 
pleasure to be one of their guests at the 
banquet, Sunday, June 21, together with 
my colleagues from the Congress—Ray 
J. MADDEN, PAUL FINDLEY, MICHAEL A. 
FEIGHAN, WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, and 
JOHN M. Murpxy. Congressman JOSEPH 
M. Gaypos, himself of Slovak origin, was 
unfortunately in hospital at the time and 
missed this worthy event. Ambassador 
Nguyen Huu Chi, permanent observer to 
the United Nations, was also present. 
Representatives of other American na- 
tionalities were also present. 

Senator Jonn G. Tower, an outstand- 
ing American and an eloquent speaker, 
gave the keynote address. It was a fine 
speech and the assembled were unani- 
mous in their praise of Senator ToweEr’s 
presentation and knowledge of history. 

Among the many delegates from the 
free world, including from Australia, 
Latin America, Europe, and Canada, who 
attended the sessions were also three 
bishops, Andrew G. Grutka of Gary, Ind., 
the honorary chairman of the congress; 
Michael Rusnak of Toronto, and Paul 
Hnilica of Rome, Italy. Stephen B. 
Roman, the internationally known in- 
dustrialist from Canada, chaired the pro- 
ceedings of the congress with Bishop 
Grutka. Mr. Roman was elected the 
chairman of the Slovak World Congress 
for 1970-71. 

The major organizations from the 
United States participating in the con- 
gress included the National Slovak So- 
ciety, presided by John Pankuch, the 
Slovak Catholic Union, presided by John 
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A, Sabol, the Catholic Sokol, presided by 
Paul Falat, Slovak League of America, 
by Edward Behuncik. 

Feeling certain that many other her- 
itage groups in our great country will 
find gems of hope for their own ideals, 
I include Senator Tower’s introduction 
and speech in the Recorp at this point: 

INTRODUCTION OF KEY SPEAKER 


(By Joseph Krajsa, editor of the largest 
fraternal American Slovak newspaper) 
When you think of Texas you immedi- 

ately think of something big. And President 

Nixon has sent someone Big to extend official 

greetings to the Slovak World Congress. The 

distinguished United States Senator from 

Texas, Senator Tower, known as a Progres- 

sive-Conservative, is a close advisor to Pres- 

ident Nixon and serves on three major com- 
mittees—Armed Services, Banking and Cur- 
rency, and the Joint Committee on Defense 

Production. He has spent more time with our 

commanders and troops in Southeast Asia 

than any other member of the Senate, The 

Senator is an internationally known leader 

and has been distinguished as a gentleman 

of dedicated zeal. All of you present here 
today have displayed a zeal for an ideal. We 
are fortunate that our distinguished Ameril- 
can, Senator Tower, shares our zeal. His 
presence here during his busy congressional 
session proves his interest in the Slovak 
cause, a cause so common to all separate 
ethnic cultures. His message will be reward- 
ing to all nationality groups, but especially 
to the Slovak delegates here assembled from 
all over the free world. And yes, Senator, to 
the thousands of Slovak Americans living in 

Texas, too. It has been said that one day 

the world will be reformed, but not by re- 

formers, but as a result of a zeal for an 
ideal that is burning in the hearts of dedi- 
cated men. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my 


pleasure to present to you an internationally 
known gentleman, our guest of honor, a 
public servant of dedicated zeal, our dis- 
tinguished United States Senator from the 


State of Texas, 
Tower. 

Thank you for that very fine introduction. 

Mr. President, Your Excellencies, Reverend 
clergy, Mr. Ambassador, my distinguished 
colleagues in the Congress, ladies and gentle- 
men, 

It certainly is a great pleasure to be here 
today. It’s extremely difficult for me to 
undertake to address you as the final speaker 
on the program. I have listened with great 
interest to all that has been said, but have 
not understood it all, since I don’t speak 
Slovak. And so I am reasonably sure that 
Steve Roman has probably made my speech. 
But I'll find out afterwards. 

I think that this Is a great and significant 
moment that you meet here in your first 
World Congress. I think it is always in- 
spiring when like-minded people get to- 
gether for a noble common cause. You are 
Slovaks and I am an Anglo-Saxon, But we 
are all children of God. And as such, we are 
enjoined to stand fast in the liberty with 
Christ who set us free. We are all of one 
family. And we are our brothers in the com- 
mon cause to try to achieve in this world, 
and in that which God intends, freedom for 
all mankind. 

There are those in this world today who 
I think are ready to give up in the struggle 
against totalitarianism. I am so happy to note 
that you people are not among them. There 
are many in our country who have never 
felt the lash of communist imperialism, Be- 
cause Karl Marx stated things in lofty terms, 
in terms of thinking what he considered to 
be human objectives, they think perhaps that 
system is not so bad after all. I wish every 
American could have shared the experiences 
many of you had, who have lived under 
communist totalitarianism to understand 
what it is all about. I have never lived in a 
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totalitarian system, but I've been in places 
in this world where I've seen the stultifying 
and inhuman effects of the communist drive 
for world aggrandizement. 

As it has been noted, I have been in Viet- 
nam several times. I returned from there, 
most recently, several weeks ago. Two weeks 
ago, today, I was sludging around on the 
battlefield in Cambodia. Today I’m glad to 
report to you that we are achieving our ob- 
jectives in Vietnam. We can measure our 
achievement in several ways. We have re- 
duced the capacity of the enemy to wage 
massive forces against us. We have improved 
the fighting qualities of the army of South 
Vietnam. And I can tell you that that Army, 
and indeed all of the Armed Forces of South 
Vietnam, performed in a most professional, 
courageous and effective manner in the re- 
cent and current operations in Cambodia. 

And, I am given to understand by the mili- 
tary commanders, that this will hasten the 
day when we can bring our boys back home. 
But I think the most important reason, and 
underlying everything, is the fact that now 
most of the Vietnamese people have had 
some experience with Communism. They 
may not understand democracy, as you and 
I understand it. They may not understand 
all of the responsibilities of self-government, 
as you and I understand it. Those who have 
lived under the Viet Cong, and under the 
heel of North Vietnamese military have made 
a decision, that they would rather be with us. 

I think that the only way we can fail to 
accomplish our objectives, in trying to com- 
bat communist aggression in Southeast Asia, 
is for the people here at home to throw in 
the towel. I do not think we can lose the war 
in Southeast Asia if we can maintain our 
presence there. 

I know I don’t have to convince you about 
our responsibilities in the world. You know 
what Communism has done to Eastern Eu- 
rope and what America must do to maintain 
her own security. You know the reason why. 
It’s the same reason that we fight today in 
South Vietnam because Communist aggressor 
powers seek to expand their realm by force. 

There are so many naive people, unfor- 
tunately, too many of them on the college 
faculties of this country, who hold that 
there is no danger from Communist ag- 
gression. I imagine that the people in Czech- 
oslovakia can say a word or two on that score. 
And I wish that they who have fied from 
the Russian tanks and the Russian machine 
guns could be on the college faculties so 
that our youth can get a better impression 
of what Communism is really like. How can 
we believe that there is no danger? 

There are those who try to impose a sense 
of guilt on the people of the United States 
for the arms race. We didn’t start the arms 
race! It was not the U.S. which continued 
to maintain its powerful military force im- 
mediately following World War II. We de- 
mobilized. It was not the U.S. that swal- 
lowed-up the Eastern European countries 
with the use of military force. It was not the 
U.S. who sealed off Berlin. It was not the 
U.S. who invaded South Korea. And, in the 
past few years, from the point of strategic 
technology, the Russians have been develop- 
ing their military potential at a much 
greater rate than we have. I submit to you 
that there is a clear and present danger 
which you well know. And I am not speak- 
ing so much to you, as I am through you, 
to a lot of people who are not in this room. 

But who should understand that this na- 
tion must maintain a posture of military 
superiority, not inferiority. Not parity, but 
superiority! Because if we fail to maintain 
it. my friends, there will be no hope for the 
Slovaks, nor for the millions of others to 
ever aspire to freedom and self-determina- 
tion and have any reasonable hope of real- 
izing it. Does anyone believe that if the So- 
viets achieve strategic military superiority 
they will not use it to blackmail the rest of 
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the world into going along their way. And you 
know what their way is. My friends, we are 
going to be in grave trouble by the end of 
this decade, or perhaps even before, if we 
don’t recognize this fact. 

I don’t believe that we, Americans, can re- 
treat to “fortress America” and hope to sur- 
vive as a great nation ourselves. Even if we 
made our country impregnable; if we with- 
drew from the world, other nations would 
have to make their own accommodations 
with the Soviets. Then we will find ourselves 
in grave economic difficulties in a few years 
hence, because we are not a self-sufficient 
nation. We depend on sources and resources 
from other parts of the world. So, our capac- 
ity to progress as free people in the free 
enterprise system is involved here. But be- 
yond that the mantle of world leadership 
has fallen on our shoulders whether we like 
it or not. We certainly are our brothers 
keepers! If we, as a Judeo-Christian soci- 
ety don’t believe that then we have lost sight 
of the basic tenet. We are our brothers keep- 
ers, and have a responsibility to try and 
maintain a secure world in which Slovaks 
and all others, can aspire to freedom and 
hope ultimately to achieve it. 

I'm pleased to bring you greetings from 
the White House. I'm also pleased to observe 
that you are willing to make common cause 
with all others, to combat the great Commu- 
nist menace. There can be no freedom where 
Russian tanks, Russian soldiers occupy soil. 
There is no freedom in such territory any- 
place. Ultimately, I think that all societies 
in this world can aspire to the kind of prog- 
ress we in the U.S. and Canada have enjoyed 
through the free enterprise system. In the 
final analysis, when man becomes totally de- 
pendent.upon the State, he loses his freedom. 
The right of man to own and do with his 
property what he considers best to him and 
his environment is a basic right and the 
major factor which prevents his being re- 
duced to meek dependency on the State. 

I commend you for what you are doing. I 
wish you well. Know that you are not alone; 
that there will be those of us who although 
are not Slovak, will be at your side. 

God speed! 


TRIBUTE TO COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR ON PASSAGE 
OF THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
LEGISLATION 


(Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time to express my 
deep gratification and appreciation to 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADE- 
mas) and the members of his subcommit- 
tee as well as to our distinguished chair- 
man of the full Committee on Education 
and Labor, the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS), for the manner in 
which the just-passed arts and humani- 
ties legislation was handled. 

I would also like to extend my appre- 
ciation for the clarity and sincerity of 
the opponents of this legislation in de- 
bate. And I would like again, Mr. Speak- 
er, to express, on behalf of what I be- 
lieve to be something really unanimous, 
a reiteration of our birthday greetings to 
our distinguished friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Towa, Mr. H. 
Roycre—after “Rolls,” of course—Gross, 
and to his personal physician, Dr. Hall 
of Missouri. 

I might comment that we can expect 
our great friend, the gentleman from 
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Iowa, Mr. H. R. Gross, to be with us for 
many, many years providing, of course, 
that he has the continuing and gratui- 
tous services of his personal physician, 
Dr. Hall of Missouri. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I yield 
to my distinguished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and he is more 
than kind, and if he could just suggest a 
nearby pond deep enough where I can go 
and drown my sorrows for what has 
happened this afternoon I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
might say to my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa, that I do not know of a pond 
nearby, but I know of a pub nearby. 
Please call me a little later and be my 
guest, and I will do my best to drown 
your sorrows. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all of the friends of the gentleman from 
Towa, H. R. Gross, may have 5 legisla- 
tive days within which to extend their 
greetings to this distinguished and mid- 
dle-aged gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
H. R. GROSS 


(Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that it would be a serious oversight on 
my part if I did not take the floor on this 
occasion to extend to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa, H. R. Gross, my 
sincere best wishes on the occasion of 
his birthday, this the 30th of June 1970. 

I do not know whether or not the fact 
that his birthday occurs at the conclu- 
sion of the fiscal year has anything to 
do with the distinguished gentleman from 
Iowa’s concerns about fiscal matters, but 
I do know that the Nation owes the gen- 
tleman a very sincere debt of gratitude 
for the diligence with which he pursues 
justification for every expenditure of pub- 
lic moneys. 

The legislation that we fashion in com- 
mittee is sharper in its purpose, more ex- 
tensively studied and more carefully pre- 
pared because we know that it will be 
carefully reviewed and studied by the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

The gentleman came to the 81st Con- 
gress from Waterloo, Iowa, on the same 
day that I came to the 81st Congress from 
Hindman, Ky., and over the years I 
treasure my legislative experiences in 
working with him. More frequently than 
not I find myself on the opposite side of 
the issue that is presented to us in the 
House. 
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However, regardless of the issue pre- 
sented, I have found him to be always 
honorable, always sincere, always dili- 
gent in his pursuit of information, and 
very able as a legislator from whom all 
of us can learn. 

I not only wish him a happy birthday 
but also wish him many years of an 
active and rich life. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman from Kentucky 
yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished minority leader, 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would be very, very remiss if I did not 
join with, I am sure, all Members on 
both sides of the aisle in extending to 
H.-R. Gross our very, very best wishes 
for many, many more years of good and 
constructive service in the Congress and 
just as many years of good health, 

H. R. Gross and I came to Congress 
together on January 3, 1949. I think we 
are the only remaining original Members 
of that class on our side of the aisle. We 
have had our differences. We have had 
our instances where we fought together. 
H. R. Gross is a great ally and rugged 
foe. There is no person of greater in- 
tegrity on those points where he believes 
strongly than H. R. Gross. He gets a 
little irritated with me occasionally, and 
I occasionally have trouble communicat- 
ing with him, but the House of Repre- 
sentatives needs H. R. Gross for a good 
many years more. 

Mr, PERKINS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, our majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I too wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
that have been made. The gentleman 
from Kentucky is ready to proceed at 
this time, but I do not think we should 
let him do so until we give the gentleman 
ron Iowa (Mr. Gross) a standing ova- 

on. 

[Applause, fhe Members rising.] 


TRIBUTE TO MR. GROSS 


(Mr. ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this has 
happened but a few times in the House 
when we have had a standing ovation 
for a particular Member of the House 
celebrating his birthday. 

I am pleased that the gentleman 
from Iowa is having his young birthday 
today. 

Let me say this. One of the things I 
have learned from my years in Congress 
is to always respect the individual who 
you know has convictions and is ready 
to stand up for such convictions. I have 
never seen fit to fight with H.R. or argue 
with him because, as we all know, the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. Gross) is a 
man of conviction and that is why we, 
the Members of this body, hold him in 
such high esteem. 
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LET US GET THE FACTS STRAIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HOLIFIELD) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in ele- 
mentary physics courses it is taught that 
the simplest tool known to man is the 
wedge, and that the lever is slightly more 
complex. With a wedge and a lever and 
a rock, determined men—those who 
wanted to do something to improve their 
status—started down the path that led 
to civilization—for better or for worse. 
“There are today equally determined 
and equally ignorant men—ignorant 
about where they are heading—who 
would use the simple tool of the nondoers, 
the pen, to drive this country back to 
the days of the wedge, the lever and the 
rock by selling any article they can 
which labels technology, particularly nu- 
clear technology, as immoral and dev- 
astating to mankind. 

Today it is fashionable to write bad 
science fiction and sell the articles as 
true stories about the uses and supposed 
abuses of the entire spectrum of nuclear 
energy. We never read about the great 
advances being made in the use of cali- 
fornium-252, a manmade isotope from 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s Savan- 
nah River Plant, in combating cancer. 
No, we never hear about that. All we hear 
about are the scare reports that if all 
the people in the United States—200 mil- 
lion people—sat around the perimeter 
fences of nuclear powerplants 24 hours 
a day, 7 days a week, why there might 
be a chance—and mind you, this so- 
called chance is based 100 percent upon 
unproven speculation—that some num- 
ber like 16,000 people or more might in 
20 to 25 years show up with cancer. This 
is supposed to happen if the nuclear 
powerplant were releasing radiation efflu- 
ent at the limits stipulated in the guide- 
lines established by the Federal Radia- 
tion Council, said guidelines being based 
upon the most meticulous research and 
studies the world has ever known in any 
field. The field of nuclear radiation inter- 
action with the biosphere is the one field 
that has been supported fully so that 
industrial technology would not get 
ahead of the required technological 
controls. 

It becomes very simple, in the throes 
of political battle, when the adrenaline 
is flowing freely, to pick up any article 
which comes to hand and use it if it 
might in any way help your cause—be it 
good, bad, or indifferent. I say now and 
to the distinguished Members of both 
Houses of this Congress that many of 
your staff members who are pen-pushers, 
not scientists or engineers, are leading 
you down the primrose path by convinc- 
ing you to make speeches and publish 
articles that will come back to haunt 
you. I liken this use of scurrilous attacks 
drawn up by a staff member to the in- 
nocent chap who starts a rock down the 
side of a mountain, not realizing it could 
start an avalanche which could obliterate 
all in its path. Saying “I’m sorry” would 
be poor consolation to those battered 


down. 
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It seems unfortunate to me that the 
major extent of the attacks on the nu- 
clear industry were started by those in 
a sister industry—the coal industry and 
its workers. I say this is unfortunate be- 
cause there were those certain few in 
the idiot fringe who saw nuclear power 
as bringing a complete demise to the coal 
mining industry. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. While there may be 
competition for some time, there are cer- 
tainly no nihilist tendencies among the 
nuclear people to wipe out coal mining. 
As a matter of fact, the need for coal 
today is greater than ever. The major 
problems today seem to be getting coal 
out of the ground and keeping the price 
down when it gets out and goes on sale. 

Are these attacks on the pollution 
generated by nuclear industry made in 
good faith or is only the purported nu- 
clear pollution the bad kind? I would like 
to insert in the Recorp at this point an 
article from the May 1, 1970, issue of the 
United Mine Workers Journal, page 3: 
“Water Plant Closing Threatens 1,400 
Jobs, Millions in Payroll”: 

WATER PLANT CLOSING THREATENS 1,400 Joss, 
MILLIONS IN PAYROLL 
(By George J. Curilla, Jr.) 

NANTICOKE, Pa.—The jobs of 1,400 anthra- 
cite mine workers, millions of dollars in wages 
and additional millions in pension benefits to 
retired miners are in jeopardy if the State 
moves to close a water treatment plant at 
Wanamic Colliery of the Blue Coal Corp. near 
here. 

These were the cold, matter-of-fact statis- 
tics disclosed by UMWA District 25 President 
John Eagan at an on-the-site meeting April 
17 attended by State legislators, representa- 
tives of the State Sanitary Water Board, State 
Health Department and the Company. 

Eagan, who with UMWA District 25 Inter- 
national Executive Board Member Emmett 
Thomas led a Union delegation to the special 
session, admonished the plant’s closing would 
have an extremely adverse effect on the econ- 
omy of the entire Wyoming Valley area. 

The State Sanitary Water Board has set 
May 5 as the deadline for revocation of a per- 
mit granted Blue Coal Corp. unless the firm 
improves upon its facility to meet state 
specifications in treating water being pumped 
from the Wanamic mine. 

MUCH AT STAKE 


Eagan, in making his appeal at the meet- 
ing, made it clear that the UMWA has quite 
a stake, is vitally interested in the operation 
and urged just consideration. 

Blue Coal was to immediately initiate com- 
pletion and presentation of a new schedule of 
plans to improve upon operational phases of 
the plant so that they would meet the Water 
Board’s standards and thus obviate the 
plant’s closing. 

A total of 600 jobs are involved at the Blue 
Coal mines and another 800 at operations in 
the immediate vicinity, which would be af- 
fected by inundation if pumping operations 
were suspended. 

UMWA Local Union 6765, which has juris- 
diction over the Wanamie colliery, said in a 
recently adopted resolution that the threat to 
revoke Blue Coal’s permit “has caused un- 
told hardship to our membership.” 

The resolution pointed out that “the im- 
pact of the proposed closing would be felt 
wherever anthracite coal is consumed and 
the loss of tonnage due to the closing of the 
Wanamie Colliery and eventually the closing 
of mines in the immediate area would create 
& situation that was never experienced in 
the supply and demand of anthracite coal.” 

It warned that the 1,400 men who would 
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be affected by the proposed closing would 
“have difficulty securing other jobs and their 
unemployment will result in severe financial 
hardships for them and their families, as 
well as have a serious economic impact in 
our area.” 

The resolution, forwarded to Governor 
Raymond P. Shafer, implored him to use his 
“good office to prevent this proposed action 
by the Water Board.” 

Copies were also sent to Secretary of Mines 
and Mineral Industries H. B. Charmbury, 
State legislators and others. 

In addition to Eagan and Thomas, other 
UMWA representatives on hand for the meet- 
ing were District 25 Secretary-Treasurer Lado 
Savelli, District Representatives Frank Car- 
doni, Peter Rutz, Michael Trudnak and 
Louis Giusti; John Kmetz, International 
Traveling Auditor, International Auditor 
Ben Cicero and this writer. 

Representing Blue Coal Corp. were Charles 
Zink, vice president, and Joseph Ippoliti, 
chief engineer. 

On hand for the State Sanitary Water 
Board was Walter N. Heine, director of the 
Division of Mine Drainage, while the State 
Health Department was represented by Lou 
Bercheni, regional sanitary engineer and 
Larry Pawlush, acting chief, operations sec- 
tion. 

State legislators who participated in the 
session were Senator Martin L. Murray and 
Representatives Stanley Meholchick, Fred 
Shupnik and Frank O'Connell. 


There recently appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article which pur- 
ports to show how dangerous the vicinity 
around the AEC’s Rocky Flats plant has 
become because of plutonium contamina- 
tion. I would at this point call your at- 
tention to a statement prepared by the 
State of Colorado Department of Health, 
dated June 9, 1970. I will insert the report 
in its entirety, but would first like to read 
the first two sentences of the first para- 
graph on page 2: 

It is our conclusion that no public health 
hazard now exists from past releases from 
the Rocky Flats Plant. It would be impossi- 


ble, however, to estimate any hazard which 
existed in the past. 


Since our friends are always quick to 
note that plutonium-239 has a half life 
of 24,000 years, one might guess that no 
hazards have been visited upon an un- 
suspecting public in the past, or that 
long-lived material would still be around. 
I submit the statement for inclusion in 
the Recorp at this point with the excep- 
tion of the map, which cannot be re- 
produced: 

STATE OF COLORADO, DEPARTMENT 
or HEALTH, 
Denver, Colo., June 9, 1970. 

Enclosed are copies of the latest surveil- 
lance information on the Rocky Flats Plant. 
You will note the soil sample results clearly 
indicate the distribution of the **Pu con- 
tamination. 

Before briefly describing the soil analysis 
results, it might be well to first explain the 
sampling technique used. 

The US.P.H.S. obligated themselves to 
analyze 25 total samples for Pu and “Sr 
content, This was because the plutonium 
analysis, in particular, is extremely time con- 
suming and they, of course, have other com- 
mitments for other surveillance activities. 
To take full advantage of this limited num- 
ber of analyses, it was decided that a com- 
posite sampling program was indicated. As 
you can see by the map attached to the soil 
analysis results, the area around the Rocky 
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Flats Plant was divided into 13 sectors. These 
sectors were located at 1, 3 and 6 mile dis- 
tances from the plant boundary. Twenty-five 
soil samples were collected in each sector 
with 20% or 5 separate samples collected 
additionally in each sector and retained for 
future reference. Each location sampled is 
approximated on the map. The number of 
composite soil samples in the designated area 
totaled 325. Composite sediment samples of 
significant water bodies totaled 190. The soil 
samples collected were of the top 14” of un- 
disturbed soil which would be indicative of 
the most severe health hazard in regard to 
re-suspension from the soil to the air. 

It is interesting to note the similarity of 
results of the 75 background samples col- 
lected in Limon, Loveland and Penrose areas 
using the same composite sampling tech- 
nique as described above. Although we plan 
to expand the number of background sam- 
pling areas, we anticipate that the present 
samples accurately describe the “*Pu “back- 
ground” levels on the Eastern Slope. These 
levels are due almost entirely from fallout 
from past atmospheric nuclear testing. 

Also worthy of note are the results of the 
Sr analyses and the Pu/Sr ratios for sec- 
tor soil samples, “bacKground” soil samples 
and sediments. These results would indicate 
that the **Pu results alone are the best in- 
dicator of the effect that the Rocky Plats 
Plant has had on the environment. 

It is our conclusion that no public health 
hazard now exists from past releases from the 
Rocky Flats Plant. It would be impossible, 
however, to estimate any hazard which ex- 
isted in the past. The highest concentrations 
were found adjacent to the plant at the 
eastern boundary. This area is directly down- 
wind from the area that the leakage of plu- 
tonium-contaminated oil and subsequent soil 
contamination occurred sometime during the 
period of 1955 through 1967. The main oil 
spill area was covered with asphalt in Sep- 
tember, 1969 and an apron of 3” of base 
course material was completed around this 
area in March, 1970. The plutonium levels 
in the soils in this area were high and the 
material was carried downwind. The elevated 
Pu levels in Sectors 1, 2, 6, and 7 are 
primarily the result of this “incident.” 

Sector 2, which has the highest concen- 
tration of Pu, can best be described as a 
non-populated area, access to which is not 
controlled. In a paper by R. L. Kathren 
(1968), which was an extensive review of 
work done on plutonium contamination, “in- 
terim acceptable surface contamination levels 
for environmental PuO,’’ are proposed. Based 
on dose to pulmonary lymph nodes, the fol- 
lowing would be acceptable levels for oc- 
cupancy by the general public: 

Urban areas 10 dpm/cm+*. 

Rural areas 100 dpm/cm+?. 

ICRP Publication 14 (1969) states that the 
dose limit for plutonium on the basis of 
risk to lymphoid tissue is not warranted. Ad- 
justment of the above proposed acceptable 
levels would be upward by a factor of 2 or 
more. Based on the conservative numerical 
terms used by Kathren, the level identified 
in Sector 2 (8 dpm/cm*) is safe (acceptable) 
by at least a factor of 25. If the entire 13- 
sector area (0.3 dpm/cm*) is used, the factor 
would range from 70 to 700 depending on 
whether the entire area would be considered 
as urban or rural, respectively. Less conserva- 
tive limits would, of course, provide a greater 
factor, and several of these were reviewed. 

Extrapolation of the data indicates that 
the total Pu soil contamination of the 
environment around the Rocky Flats Plant 
attributable to the plant approximates 0.3 
Curie (4.9 grams Pu) at the present time, 
657% of which is located in Sector 2. 

Because hazard analysis based on soil data 
utilizes arbitrary re-suspension and “air con- 
centration half-life” factors, the only proper 
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method to thoroughly evaluate the situation 
is by air surveillance. 

The Department’s plans are to continue, 
and in some cases increase, air surveillance 
activities downwind from both the contam- 
inated area and the plant in general, and 
to work with Rocky Flats personnel in an 
effort to more fully identify and control 
any potential contaminant releases from the 
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plant. Samples from Sector 2 will be collected 
and analyzed to determine the long-term 
characteristics of Pu in soils, and of 
course as previously mentioned, an expanded 
effort will be made to establish an existing 
Pu “background” for Colorado. With the 
provision of additional funds, a higher per- 
centage of samples (air, water and soils) will 
be analyzed for Pu™, thereby giving the 
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Department an independent capability for 
hazard analysis, and definition of plant re- 
leases. 
If you have any questions regarding this 

matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 

P. W. JACOE, 
Director, Division of Air, Occupational, 
and Radiation Hygiene. 
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The author of the article quoted by 
my colleague quotes a Boulder, Colo., 
biochemist who is an immigrant from 
the east coast, I might point out, as say- 
ing the AEC only tells that part of the 
truth which is favorable to its image. Is 
somebody also going to say this about 
the Colorado Department of Health? 

Another statement of interest in the 
same article in the Recorp referred to 
the “golden silence” maintained by the 
news media about a small fire at the 
Fermi reactor. The first public notice of 
the fire was in the May 26, 1970, Monroe 
Evening News. I say again the date, May 
26, 1970. The referred-to newspaper 
article follows: 

FERMI PLANT FIRE DAMAGE UNDETERMINED 

The extent of the damage caused by a 
small fire and minor explosion in the Enrico 
Fermi Atomic Power Plant at Lagoona Beach 
last Wednesday will not be known until the 
room housing the sodium transfer tank 
equipment is cleared of inert gas, plant man- 
ager Myron Beckman said today. The 10 x 10 
foot room was filled with the inert gas to 
extinguish the fire. 

“We may go into the room today or to- 
morrow,” Mr. Beckman said in making the 
first public announcement of the incident. 
“No one was injured in the mishap,” he 
added. 

The transfer tank is part of the equip- 
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Note: The soil was analyzed for strontium by acid leach and ion exchange and for plutonium 
by total dissolution, ion ere ps os and electroplating. The values that appear high were rechecked 


and the values confirmed. All S 
of dry soil. 


TOTAL sPu ACTIVITY BY SECTOR 


ment used to clean up sodium used as a 
coolant in the plant process, Mr. Beckman 
said. It is used at irregular intervals. The 
explosion and fire resulted when a small 
water leak came in contact with the non- 
radioactive sodium. The plant has.been shut 
down since October 15, 1966, but is now 
awaiting Atomic Energy Commission (AEC) 
authorization to start reloading the reactor 
for an anticipated mid-July start-up. 

“I don’t think the mishap will delay the 
present schedule,” Mr. Beckman said, “but 
we won't know definitely until later.” 


There was also an article in the June 
18, 1970, issue of Nucleonics Week, on 
page 5. This article, titled “Small Fire 
at Fermi Deemed No Bar to Short-Term 
Operation,” follows: 

SMALL FIRE aT FERMI DEEMED No BAR TO 
SHORT-TERM OPERATION 


A sodium-water reaction and resulting 
small fire in an auxiliary system to the fuel- 
transfer tank of the Enrico Fermi fast reactor 
at Lagoona Beach, Mich., is not expected 
to delay completion of fuel loading. Pow- 
er Reactor Development Co., operator of the 
plant, thinks critically needed production 
will be achieved by mid-July, Neither PRDC 
nor AEO feels the May 20 accident is of any 
consequence in the authorized plan to power 
test and then make a short (10-day) run at 
200 Mwth. Of considerable consequence, 
though, is a reevaluation of Fermi’s future 
role and of what happens to PRDC, whose 
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members have financed it only through next 
January. 

The May 20 accident occurred in the sec- 
ondary containment when water leaked from 
a water-to-nitrogen heat exchanger and met 
sodium, which had leaked into the anulus 
from a crack in the inlet of the electro- 
magnetic pump. PRDC’s visual examination 
revealed very little fire damage. There are 
some fuel assemblies in the transfer tank 
that PRDC wants to use in the fuel loading 
and PRDC believes it has figured ways to 
get these assemblies out of the tank with- 
out also bringing out sodium oxide or other 
impurities from the cold tray cleanup system. 

Much of the PRDC annual meeting last 
week focused on a review of contemplated 
Fermi operation at 110 Mwth to irradiate 
LMFBR fuels and materials specimens. 
Looking at the irradiation data that is be- 
ing produced elsewhere, the PRDC members 
are wondering if this is the area in which 
Fermi can best contribute to the national 
breeder development program and are con- 
sidering other possibilities, such as extended 
operation at 200 Mwth as a test of com- 
ponents or an accelerated effort to get an 
oxide ore into the reactor. 

On the present schedule, irradiation oper- 
ation could start in about a year and, be- 
cause of the limiting life of the present met~ 
al core, go to the end of 1972. Then it would 
require about nine months to make the mod- 
ifications necessary for installation of an 
oxide core. Possibly a year could be saved 
if the irradiation program was eliminated. 
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But Edison Electric Institute, which has 
board of directors approval to seek volun- 
tary membership funding of oxide-core de- 
sign and development by Atomic Power De- 
velopment Associates, won’t start on this un- 
til it has seen the results of the Fermi pow- 
er-demonstration run. And continuance of 
PRDC as a corporate entity awaits the same 
fundamental assurance. 


Here again, Mr. Speaker, we have a 
prime example of poor staff work, of a 
staffman letting down his master and 
mentor by filling his ears with the words 
he would like to hear. Just because an 
article does not appear in that news- 
paper which thinks only it prints all the 
news—and I might point out here that 
they missed a news item which would 
have allowed them to twist the knife they 
like to use on the AEC—because they 
missed this opportunity is no reason to 
accuse the AEC of stifling the news. I 
might state that poor staff work has been 
known to undo Congressmen from their 
positions in Government. 

Mr. Speaker, let me ask about the 
qualifications of the two so-called au- 
thors cited in the Record. The first is a 
stringer for an east coast newspaper who 
works the Rocky Mountain States. The 
second article is by a free lance origina- 
tor of poor science fiction which he sells 
as hard news. This person is totally 
ignorant of things nuclear and economic. 

I take personal umbrage, Mr. Speaker, 
that the committee of which I am chair- 
man, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, should be attacked based upon 
the writings and mouthings of ignorant 
and biased individuals. It is fashionable, 
today, to be against. It is very easy to say 
an automobile is a bad thing, but I do 
not see those who make the accusations 
do anything constructive. Trying to put 
General Motors out of business will not 
help. It certainly is easy to accuse, just 
like throwing that first rock down the 
side of the mountain. Let the people who 
start these avalanches beware lest their 
hasty actions allow them to repent in 
leisure. 

I would, at this point, like to have 
printed an article written by Professor 
Etzioni of Columbia University. The ar- 
ticle, titled “The Wrong Top Priority” 
was originally printed in the May 22, 
1970, issue of Science magazine. I com- 
mend this as required reading for those 
prone to jump on bandwagons. 

Tue Wronc Top PRIORITY 

At the moment, American conservatives 
and liberals, government and people, all 
consider the elimination of pollution the 
domestic problem which deserves first prior- 
ity. Public opinion polls show that Amer- 
icans ranked fighting pollution next to fight- 
ing crime; fighting pollution ranked higher 
than any other needs, including those of 
improving schools and expanding medical 
services. A very high 56 percent favored al- 
lotting more money to the purification of 
our air and water, while an extremely low 
3 percent favored less expenditure in this 
area. The President clearly indicated his con- 
cern in his message to Congress on 10 Feb- 

: “The time has come when we can 
no longer wait to repair the damage already 
done, and to establish new criteria to guide 
us in the future.” Furthermore, he added 
that pollution “may well become the major 
concern of the American people in the dec- 
ade of the "70's." 

This new commitment has many features 
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of a fad: a rapid swell of enthusiasm (most 
of the ecology action groups are less than 
6 months old), fanned by the mass media 
(the number of activists at Columbia Uni- 
versity tripled after the New York Times 
reported that pollution was The Cause of 
the Year). And the commitment is rather 
shallow. Few citizens seem aware of the 
cost they will have to bear as taxpayers, con- 
sumers, and automobile and home owners, 
For example, the increase in fuel costs for 
landlords is estimated to run between 15 and 
20 percent. Another typical feature of this 
past fad is the preponderance of advocates 
who feel that the advancement of their 
project would achieve a whole spectrum of 
good things, ranging from revival of the 
Judeo-Christian tradition to improvement of 
the “quality of life,” 

To arouse the public and Congress, the 
newly found environmental dangers are be- 
ing vastly exaggerated; we really are not all 
about to be asphyxiated by carbon monoxide. 
Nor is it true that, unless we act now, “air 
pollution will screen out the sun and make 
big cities uninhabitable; [that] the fragile 
biosphere we all live in is becoming poison- 
ous and may cease to support life; [that] 
plagues threaten” [editorial, Life (6 March 
1970)]. The time frequently set for this 
“end of the world” is “within 10 to 15 years.” 
Even if a presently threatened species—say, 
Louisiana’s brown pelicans—were to disap- 
pear, it is still ridiculous to expect that the 
whole ecology would be thrown so out of 
equilibrium that our economy or society 
would collapse. 

The complicated problems that pollution 
control poses can be handled only in part 
through a crash program. Public and legis- 
lative commitment ought to be built up 
for a long pull. But even if one day water 
and air again are as pure as they were before 
man polluted them, many other environ- 
mental problems—from ugly cities to over- 
crowding—will still be with us. 

Now we should continue to give top prior- 
ity to “unfashionable” human problems. 
Fighting hunger, malnutrition, and rats 
should be given priority over saving wildlife, 
and improving our schools over construct- 
ing waste disposal systems. If we must turn 
to “environment,” first attention should be 
given to the 57,000 Americans who will lose 
their lives on the roads in 1970. 

More deeply, we must face the fact that 
our society and policy are still organized as 
if our real top priority was the production 
of consumer goods and their consumption. 
Unless we learn to turn much more of our 
resources, Manpower, organizational skills, 
and attention to public issues, none of the 
annual fads will cause a significant, lasting 
reduction in any of our domestic problems.— 
AMITAI ETZIONI, chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Columbia University, New York, 
New York. 


In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to quote from the marvelously can- 
did speech given on June 1, 1970, by the 
gentlewoman from the other House, 
Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, when 
she cautioned this country to avoid ex- 
tremes of action and reaction. While I 
am using her words somewhat out of 
context, I do consider that they apply to 
those who are making violent attacks on 
all facets of government in the hope that 
they can profit from the publicity. Sena- 
peo Smurn’s golden words of reason fol- 

ow: 


It is time that the great center of our 
people, those who reject the violence and un- 
reasonableness of both the extreme right and 
the extreme left, searched their consciences, 
mustered their moral and physical courage, 
shed their intimidated silence and declared 
their consciences. 
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It is time that with dignity, firmness and 
friendliness, they reason with, rather than 
capitulate to, the extremists on both sides— 
at all levels—and caution that their patience 
ends at the border of violence and anarchy 
that threatens our American democracy. 


CONNIE MACK, GRAND OLD MAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. PHILBIN), 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, I include therein a very fine article 
by Mr. Roy Mumpton, the very talented 
sports writer of the Worcester Telegram 
entitled, “Connie Mack, Grand Old 
Man.” 

Known as the “Grand Old Man of 
Baseball,” Connie Mack, born in East 
Brookfield, Mass., at one time in the dis- 
trict I have the honor to represent in 
Congress, was certainly one of the great- 
est managers in baseball history. He was 
a great friend of my valued friend and 
sponsor, the late, memorable Senator 
David I. Walsh, one of the greatest 
Americans ever to serve in the U.S. Sen- 
ate, and for 30 years a Member of that 
body. 

At the time that Connie Mack passed 
away in 1956, I made a speech in the 
House outlining his glorious baseball 
career, his qualities as a gentleman, and 
his status as one of the most famous 
Americans of his time. 

Mr. Mumpton writes as an acknowl- 
edged, famous expert in baseball and 
sports, and speaks with unquestionable 
authority on the subject of Connie Mack 
and the great part he played in our na- 
tional game during his time. 

The beautiful town of East Brook- 
field in Worcester County, Mass., was 
very proud of Connie Mack, not only as 
an unexcelled baseball manager but as 
always a gentleman and a warmhearted 
human being who conducted himself on 
and off the field in such a courteous and 
considerate manner to everyone, includ- 
ing some of the rather difficult baseball 
players under his charge. Some of them 
were easy to write home about, since 
they were as temperamental as opera 
singers, and as unpredictable as summer 
weather. Many were numbered among 
the all-time greats of the game. 

Probably a favorite was Rube Waddell, 
great left-handed pitcher who in his 
lighter moments, no doubt getting tired 
of strict discipline and fighting with 
umpires, was accustomed to taking time 
off without Connie’s permission, and 
turning up a week later driving a coal 
wagon on the streets of Philadelphia. 

People are not immortal, but as long 
as baseball lasts, and that will be a very 
long time, the name of Connie Mack will 
be gratefully remembered and spoken 
of in baseball and sporting fraternities 
with awe and admiration. 

The people of the town of Brookfield, 
and all of us who like baseball, and par- 
ticularly those of us who remember 
Connie Mack and his great exploits, may 
well pause today to pay our own sincere 
tribute to his memory. 

He came from humble beginnings in 
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@ small country town that is dear to our 
hearts, and he rose to a high place in 
the great American game, not only as 
a player but as an all-time famous man- 


ager. 

But he was something more than a 
baseball player and a manager. He was 
a great American, who won and enjoyed 
the respect of baseball followers and 
the people of the Nation who equated his 
candor with his kindness, his baseball 
expertise with his sterling character, 
that stood as an example for young and 
old alike, a great leader of the game, a 
great friend of his players and a great 
credit to baseball, East Brookfield, and 
our country. 

The Nation would be fortunate indeed, 
if we could have a few more like him, 
but, to be sure, there never could be 
another like him. 

I heartily congratulate and thank the 
people of East Brookfield for dedicating 
a@ bronze plaque in memory of the great 
Connie Mack, born Cornelius Alexander 
McGillicuddy. It was a fine and thought- 
ful thing to do, and it will serve to keep 
the truly glorious legend of the great 
Connie Mack alive in the lovely little 
town of his birth to which his long suc- 
cessful career in the world’s greatest 
game brought such outstanding honor 
and recognition. 

The article follows: 

CONNIE Mack, GRAND OLD Man 
(By Roy Mumpton) 

Our East Brookfield neighbors will dedi- 
cate a bronze plaque to the memory of Cor- 
nelius Alexander McGillicuddy, that town’s 
most illustrious son, in connection with their 
anniversary celebration tomorrow. 

This is fitting. It should have been done 
long ago. 

It has been nearly 108 years since Connie 
Mack was born at East Brookfield in a frame 
house which still stands along Route 9. It 
has been 20 years since the Grand Old Man 
of Baseball completed a half century as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia Athletics, which he 
also founded and owned. It is 14 years since 
his death. 

Only a few natives will personally remem- 
ber Mr. Mack, who last visited his birthplace 
in 1934 when he brought his big league team 
to neighboring North Brookfield and defeated 
the local Armortreds in an exhibition game 
on the village green. 

But everyone with the slightest interest 
in baseball knows about Mr. Mack, his un- 
paralleled long service in the game, his great 
starts and his storied feats as a manager. He 
was a legend. 

Most everyone is aware that the tall, gaunt 
catcher of the home sandlots, who left a 
shoemaker'’s bench to become a Hall of Famer, 
won nine American League pennants and five 
World Series and became almost as famous a 
landmark in Philadelphia as the Liberty Bell. 

The better informed know that Mr. Mack, 
never wealthy for all his successes, scouted 
the bushes for raw youngsters and developed 
them into two of the greatest teams in all 
baseball (1910-14 and 1929-31) and then 
broke up each by selling the high-salaried 
Stars to pare expenses and pay the rent 
money. 

Connie had some truly great players, most 
of whom are enshrined with him at Coopers- 
town. There were pitchers like Chief Bender, 
Eddie Plank, Jack Coombs, Andy Coakley and 
Herb Pennock and that fabled $100,000 in- 
field—Holy Cross’ Jack Barry, Eddie Collins, 
Home Run Baker and Stuffy McInnis—in the 
old days. Then came Bob Grove, George Earn- 
shaw, Rube Walberg, Jimmy Foxx, Al Sim- 
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mons, Wally Schang and Jimmy Dykes of 
a later but still long ago era. 


“SLATS” RATED HIGHLY 


“Slats” (that’s what they called him in the 
early days when catchers stood far back of 
the plate and caught the pitches on the first 
bounce) was rated “exceptionally smart” 
when he played for Washington, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh through the 1880s. 

He was even smarter as a manager. He and 
John McGraw were baseball wise far ahead 
of their times. Their well-drilled teams 
played sharp inside, and one-run, baseball. 
They seldom beat themselves. Mr. Mack had 
an exceptional knack for judging talent, he 
was a fine teacher and in his own quiet and 
patient way, he knew how to handle athletes 
and how to get the most out of them. 

His records as a manager would have been 
at least twice as glorious if he could have 
operated in the plush days of television and 
hadn't been beset by the financial problems 
which forced him to peddle so many of his 
great players when they were at their peak 
and highly marketable. 

So, after his 1914 A's had been upset in four 
straight by Boston's miracle Braves, he sold 
Barry, McInnis and Pennock to Boston, Col- 
lins to Chicago, Baker to the Yankees, Ben- 
der to the Phils and Plank to the Browns. 

And he tore his next champions apart after 
1931, selling Foxx, who had cost him only 
$500, Grove, Max Bishop and a flock of others 
to Boston; Dykes, Simmons and Mule Haas 
to Chicago and Cochrane to Detroit. 

Connie always blamed the development of 
the farm systems for his failures to put to- 
gether another great team, He believed until 
his death that clubs should find their own 
talent and bid for a player’s first services in 
the open market. 

Older fans will remember Mr. Mack as a 
tall, scholarly man who sat in the dugout 
wearing a dark suit, a high starched collar 
and a panama hat atop his white hair. Al- 
ways he had a scorecard in his hands, keep- 
ing tabs of every play and waving it to posi- 
tion his defenses and signal his batters and 
runners. 

Others remember his calculated daring in 
pitching Howard Ehmke, a supposed has- 
been, in the first game of the 1929 World 
Series against the Cubs at Chicago’s Wrigley 
Field. Everyone was sure either Grove or 
Earnshaw would start that one. Ehmke 
hadn't pitched for a month (he had been 
away scouting the Chicago batters). So there 
was great surprise when he began warming 
up. Ehmke struck out 13 batters, won easily 
and provided Mr. Mack with what he felt was 
his biggest thrill in baseball. 


THE WAY IT WAS 


An old writer remember Mr. Mack, too, for 
a few amusing little incidents which hap- 
pened here and there during his long career. 

Connie, who neither drank, smoked or 
cursed, came closest to it when Lefty Grove, 
sometimes as temperamental as he was fast, 
came to the bench in a wild rage after out- 
fielder Bob Johnson had made a costly error 
behind him. 

Mr. Mack, feeling sympathy for Johnson, 
tried to calm Grove. 

“To hell with you, too,” fumed Lefty. 

“And the hell with you, Mr. Groves” 
(Connie always called him that) retorted 
Mr. Mack. 

Connie had tried to revive interest in the 
A's in 1928 by bringing Eddie Collins back 
and signing such other faded old greats as 
Ty Cobb, Tris Speaker and Zach Wheat. The 
plan didn’t pan out. “No club had greater 
names, nor was slower on its feet,” said 
Connie years afterwards. 

He got the biggest kick from Rube Wad- 
dell, the eccentric left-handed pitcher who 
often was either fishing or riding fire en- 
gines on the days when he should be pitch- 
ing. Waddell, old timers will remember, once 
walked the bases filled, called in all his out- 
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fielders and struck out the next three 
batters. 

Mr. Mack was especially fond of Jimmy 
Dykes, who he named to succeed him as the 
A’s second manager when he retired at the 
age of 87. But there was a day he wasn’t too 
fond of Dykes, who had been his star third 
baseman. 

Dykes was managing Chicago and coach- 
ing at third base, right in front of the A’s 
dugout. Mack had a rookie pitcher who could 
throw hard and was doing a good job of 
keeping the game tied, even though the 
White Sox had the winning run at third 
base. Jimmy didn’t know how they could get 
it home. So he resorted to an old trick. ‘‘Hey, 
what did you do to that ball, let’s see it,” 
he shouted to the tense young pitcher. 

The kid tossed the ball to Dykes. Jimmy 
stepped aside and the winning run streaked 
home. 

A MEAN THING TO DO 


Mr. Mack stepped to the lip of the dugout 
and motioned for Dykes. When Jimmy came 
over, Connie pointed a bony finger in his face 
and said: “James, I’m ashamed of you,” 
turned and went back and sat down. 

And there was the day at Fenway when 
Ferris Fain had difficulty picking up a bunt. 
(“He fielded the ball like it was a hooded 
cobra,” wrote the late John Gilooly) and 
finally threw it over the third baseman’s 
reach and against the noggin of a spectator 
in the stands. 

Mr. Mack admonished Fain for his costly 
double error, saying he shouldn't have thrown 
the ball. 

“What did you want me to do with it, 
stick it in my mouth?” roared Fain, angry 
at himself. 

“It would have been a much better place 
for it, young man,” said Connie. 

There are so many things one remembers 
about Mr. Mack, a kindly gentleman who 
forgot more baseball than most of the mod- 
erns know. 

“ins is fitting that East Brookfield remembers 


THE ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL 
ACT OF 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. RANDALL) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL, With the passage of 
H.R. 17825, the extension of and amend- 
ments to the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, the House 
has taken a commendable step toward 
alleviating to at least some measure the 
stark terror that has crept into the lives 
of our people as the crime barometer 
rises in recent years. 

But more, much more needs to be done 
if we are to repair the damage and re- 
lieve the personal, chronic fears in the 
hearts and homes of America created by 
crime’s insidious, virtually unimpeded 
march during the 1960’s. 

The Safe Streets Act is descriptive of 
its objective, to fight crime in the streets. 
There is another and immeasurably 
greater fight that must be waged against 
organized crime. I am not speaking now 
of the petty thief, or the mugger, or even 
the burglar or holdup man. I have ref- 
erence to the bigger criminals who have 
been called the overlords of crime, who 
live from the tribute and homage paid 
by the petty criminals in a kind of feudal 
system that quite certainly exists within 
the criminal world. 

While crime is a generic term and 
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categories are hard to determine, it is an 
accurate appraisal to say that crime in 
the streets is one separate and distinct 
problem, and to combat organized crime 
is not only another battle, but even 
another war. 

Today the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act has been extended by 
our body of the Congress, and hopefully 
the other body will concur in our action 
in the very near future. 

That is why to me it was so significant 
that after a careful study and prepara- 
tion, I have today introduced the Orga- 
nized Crime Control Act of 1970, most ap- 
propriately on the day that we have 
passed a measure to control the other 
category of crime—crime in the streets 
as distinguished from the control of 
organized crime. 

In the decade that ended last Decem- 
ber, the incidence of crime increased 16 
times faster than did the population. 
While this was happening, the average 
daily head-count in Federal prisons de- 
creased by 18 percent. In 1969, serious 
crime across the Nation increased 11 per- 
cent in 1 calendar year. And this sta- 
tistic reveals only those crimes which 
were reported. The National Crime Com- 
mission estimates that only about half 
of all serious crime is reported, Of those 
which were reported, records show that 
arrests resulted in only about 29 percent 
of the cases. We entered 1970 with the 
private, law-abiding citizen standing 1 
chance in 44 of being victimized by seri- 
ous crime during this year, and the crim- 
inals who commit those crime having 
only one chance in seven of being appre- 
hended. 

In the decade of the 1960's, the inci- 
dence of crime seemed to escalate in di- 
rect proportion to the frequency with 
which the Supreme Court handed down 
decisions which handcuffed law enforce- 
ment officers in the doing of their duties; 
muted prosecutors in the presentation of 
evidence against those accused of crime 
and created an atmosphere in which the 
rights of suspects were given ironclad 
guarantees while their victims lay dying. 
Police officers have been discouraged 
from doing their jobs lest they, them- 
selves, wind up as defendants. Detention 
laws were liberalized; bail bonds were 
lowered or eliminated to the point that 
an arrest merely subjected a suspected 
criminal to a minor inconvenience from 
which he would soon be freed to again 
become a criminal liability to the com- 
munity. 

In 1964 and again in 1966, the Supreme 
Court limited the procedures under 
which a criminal suspect could be inter- 
rogated, and narrowed the scope within 
which evidence derived from such ques- 
tioning might be admissible in the courts. 
In the Miranda and Escobito opinions 
the Court completely reversed its rulings 
on three earlier, similar cases. 

In two 1967 cases severe limitations 
were imposed on Court acceptability of 
identifying evidence gained from police 
lineups and from identifications made by 
seriously injured victims of violent 
crime, 

In a 1968 proceeding and in nine ear- 
lier cases the high court set aside vari- 
ous laws defining obscenity and pornog- 
raphy, thereby fiooding the bookstores, 
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newsstands, moving picture houses, 
theaters, and even the U.S. mails with the 
vilest forms of intellectual filth. 

A decade has just ended in which the 
highest court in the land seemed to 
choose to forget that good, law-abiding 
citizens have rights, too. We reached a 
point that was described by the Apostle 
Paul when he wrote in the fourth chap- 
ter, 15th verse of his letter to the Romans 
that “Where no law is, there can be no 
transgression.” 

It may or may not be significant that 
the tremendous upsurge in the rate of 
crime followed a 1962 Supreme Court 
decision, the first of several opinions that 
outlawed prayer in our schools. 

In the 9ist Congress more than 200 
proposals for preventing and detecting 
crime have been introduced in the two 
Houses of Congress. I have, myself, either 
individually introduced or cosponsored 
11 bills, proposing various laws for use 
in the war against crime. President 
Nixon, since taking office nearly 18 
months ago, has sent legislative drafts to 
the Congress, or endorsed bills originated 
by Members of Congress amounting to 
White House and administration support 
for 15 or more proposals for curbing 
crime. Until we passed the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
Amendments, only a Sherman Antitrust 
Act amendment had passed the House 
as this body’s contribution to the war on 
crime. 

Now we have passed an omnibus crime 
control bill. Its provisions will, hopefully, 
make for a more equitable distribution of 
money from the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Agency within the States for up- 
dating and improving the techniques, fa- 
cilities, and manpower situations of 
State and local police organizations. 
When we passed the Justice Department 
appropriations bill in May, I fulfilled a 
commitment I had made to the residents 
of Missouri’s Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict to support nearly doubled funds for 
fighting crime under the LEAA—$480 
million. In the Omnibus Crime Control 
and Safe Streets Act Amendments, I 
gladly supported the authority to further 
increase the funds to $650 million for 
fiscal 1971 and to $1 billion and then 
$1% billion for the following 2 years. 

But no matter how effective this legis- 
lation may be in fighting crime, it deals 
with only half—and perhaps with less 
than half of the overall crime problem. 
The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act Amendments relate primar- 
ily to fighting crime in the streets. This 
is, for the most part, crime of local or 
regional origin—the individuals bent on 
burglarizing private homes and business 
establishments, robbing pedestrians on 
the streets; or the local and regional 
gangs that prey upon the citizenry. I re- 
peat, that it is of vital importance that 
law enforcement authorities be given 
every possible tool, and every impedi- 
ment be removed from the path of these 
officers in the doing of their duty. But 
the House has not yet passed any mean- 
ingful legislation for coping with orga- 
nized crime—the large syndicates behind 
systemized crime which make big busi- 
ness of their national operations in coun- 
terfeiting, gambling, trafficking in drugs, 
loan sharking, contraband, and all the 
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criminal activities which, serious as they 
are, are only the side effects of the huge 
criminal operations that blanket the 
Nation. 

Last January the Senate, after lengthy 
committee hearings and floor debate, 
passed S. 30, a 10-title bill designed to 
effectively pit the law enforcing capabili- 
ties of this Nation against the onslaught 
of the crime lords. 

Those who engage in wholesale crim- 
inal activities with branch operations 
throughout the Nation are masters of 
sophistry. By their organizational genius 
they have built empires for controlling 
every branch of criminal activity that 
can be operated profitably. With utter 
ruthlessness the czars of crime maintain 
stern discipline from the lowest peon in 
their organizations to the top of the 
command. With stark terror that disci- 
pline is enforced. With extraordinary 
entrepreneural skills they identify forms 
of legitimate business that can either be 
diverted to their underworld profits or 
used as fronts behind which their crim- 
inal businesses can be operated. With 
their money they can either seek out 
legal talent that is susceptible to the lure 
of huge financial rewards for finding 
loopholes in the laws which can be used 
in defense of their underworld clients, 
or gangland’s money can be used to bribe 
law enforcement officials, jurors and 
others to subvert the cause of justice. 
This element of crime has mastered the 
art of evasion of due process; it can be 
brought to justice only by extraordinary 
laws and special dispensations in the art 
of law enforcement. 

The House Judiciary subcommittee has 
intermittently held hearings on S. 30 but 
as of this morning, I am informed by the 
committee staff that no further action 
is scheduled at this time on this vitally 
needed legislation. 

According to the news media, and to 
an insertion on page 19354 of the June 
11 CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, objections 
have been raised to some of the provi- 
sions of the bill by certain individuals 
and groups. One of the interposing 
groups is the bar association of the city 
with the highest crime rate in America. 
We all know that is New York City. An- 
other objecting organization is one 
which appears to exist for the sole pur- 
pose of freeing those accused of certain 
crimes, by the use of constitutional tests 
which were surely not intended by the 
framers of that document as devices for 
leaving crime unpunished. If any doubt 
remains, I refer to the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

I subscribe to the doctrine that an in- 
dividual should never be convicted of a 
crime so long as there remains any doubt 
as to his guilt. And I find it repulsive that 
innocent people should be subjected to 
undue judicial harassment under the 
laws of our land. But I am also strongly 
persuaded by the incidence of probable 
cause, the integrity of our judicial system 
to correctly adjudge the rightness or 
wrongness of cases brought-.into the 
courts, and the capacity of the legal pro- 
fession to effectively defend the rights of 
the accused on evidential grounds and 
without resort to constitutional trickery. 

In many localities there are local stat- 
utes that permit a charge of “presence in 
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an illegal establishment” to be lodged 
against persons found in gambling 
houses when raids are made. Even if such 
individuals were not actually engaged in 
an act of gambling, their presence there 
is assumed to have been for the purpose 
of gambling; they knowingly expose 
themselves to a criminal activity. 

When an individual—especially a per- 
son of known criminal tendency—is 
found to have been in the vicinity where 
a serious crime has occurred, law en- 
forcement authorities should not be pre- 
vented by some obscure interpretation of 
the Constitution from taking reasonable 
steps to ascertain whether that person 
may have been involved in the crime’s 
commission. 

When a person against whom there is 
substantial probable cause for suspecting 
connection with illegal drug traffic is 
sighted in an area frequented by known 
or suspected drug addicts, there should 
be no roalblocks in the paths of enforce- 
ment officers seeking to determine if such 
person is, in fact, involved in drug ped- 
dling. 

The traffic in illegal drugs, which has 
reached enormous proportions and tragi- 
cally affected the lives of millions of peo- 
ple, is a business of such magnitude as 
to defy the possibility of local operation 
and control. The dope business involves 
huge smuggling operations, reaching into 
a dozen or more foreign countries, and 
requiring couriers with highly developed 
talents for deception, While street-type 
criminals and local hoodlums are doubt- 
lessly engaged in the sale of illegal drugs, 
they are involved only as the bottom 
rungs of ladders that reach into the 
heights of national and international 
syndicated crime. _ 

The patronage base for these drugs has 
been broadened to include, if not con- 
centrate on the younger generation, those 
people to whom we must look for local, 
State, and national leadership just a few 
years from now. Reliable reporters have 
unfolded too many accounts of drug ad- 
diction, reaching down to 14- and 
15-year-old children, for such ac- 
counts to be untrue. When I am con- 
fronted with well-authenticated reports 
of good children from good families being 
lured into hopeless lives of drug addic- 
tion, $40, $50, or $100 a day habits that 
can only be supported by shoplifting, 
robbery—even prostitution among the 
very young—then I am not going to be 
very much concerned that, in stamping 
out the source of this growing national 
disgrace, somebody who has made him- 
self vulnerable to suspicion may not be 
handled as gently as might be desired by 
some people or some organizations with 
overdeveloped senses of constitutional 
principles, brought on by a raft of warped 
interpretations in the past liberal decade. 

The burgeoning traffic in drugs is only 
one area of criminal activity of such 
broad implications as to be identified with 
the operation of organized crime; there 
are dozens of other criminal operations 
of such scope as to mark them as syn- 
dicated endeavors. Organized crime must 
be wiped out. 

I am given to understand that the 
main objections to the bill S. 30 are in 
connection with titles I and X of that 
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bill. Title I has to do with the summoning 
of special grand juries on crime problems 
in major metropolitan areas. Title X pro- 
vides for additional sentences for 
habitual offenders. In my own judgment, 
there is nothing wrong with the special 
grand jury proposal unless it is that this 
provision may be too narrow. Of course, 
major metropolitan areas are usually the 
principal operating bases for organized 
crime activities. But there is also crime 
in areas that do not qualify for the 
“metropolitan area” definition. They, too, 
should have whatever benefits special 
grand juries have to offer. 

With respect to title X—additional 
sentencing of habitual offenders—a na- 
tion in which one out of every 44 of our 
people can expect to be victimized by 
serious crime here in the middle of the 
20th century needs every degree of pro- 
tection that can be had. Additional sen- 
tences for convicted criminals of dem- 
onstrated unlawful tendencies does not 
seem an unreasonable protection to give 
a nation harassed by crime. 

Nevertheless, if these two titles out of 
such a far-reaching bill as S. 30 are the 
stumbling blocks in the way of getting 
some meaningful legislation for bringing 
organized crime to its knees, I will con- 
cede one of these two provisions. 

So, it is in the spirit of compromise 
that I offer a new bill containing all the 
provisions of S. 30, as it passed the Sen- 
ate, except title I, which provides for 
special grand juries in metropolitan areas 
for crime control purposes. 

I am introducing this bill today, and I 
urge the committee to bridge its differ- 
ences and bring this bill to the floor at 
an early date. If this does not happen, I 
now serve notice that in 30 days—the 
time limitation contained in the Rules 
of the House of Representatives for such 
a parliamentary move—I shall offer a 
petition to discharge the Committee on 
the Judiciary from further consideration, 
bringing the bill directly to the floor for 
debate by the full House membership. 

This is a drastic move, and one with 
which I have had little association in 
my years as a Member of this House. But 
the conditions prevailing across the land 
because of unchecked operations by syn- 
dicated crime are also drastic. I doubt if 
the thousands and perhaps millions of 
American citizens who have seen family 
resources wiped out by gambling oper- 
ations controlled by organized crime, or 
the families that have seen the lives of 
their dear children ruined by the ravages 
of the dope traffic syndicated by the 
mobs, will care if an unusual legislative 
device is employed to put an end to these 
and countless other evils that might be 
checked by this legislation. 

The bill I am introducing will do the 
following: 

Title I: Provides and prescribes the 
manner in which a witness in a Federal 
proceeding may be ordered to provide 
information after asserting his consti- 
tutional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion, and defines the scope of the immu- 
nity to be provided such a witness. This 
will do away with the practice of wit- 
nesses hiding behind the fifth and other 
constitutional amendments in order to 
avoid testifying, while at the same time 
providing a measure of protection 
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against self-incrimination for such wit- 
nesses. 

Title II: Codifies existing Federal civil 
contempt procedures dealing with recal- 
citrant witnesses in grand jury and court 
proceedings. This title also authorizes 
confinement without bail until compli- 
ance is made to court orders that such 
witnesses be responsive. Under this title 
witnesses who flee State investigative 
proceedings in order to avoid testifying 
will be made subject to Federal process. 
Also, those who cross State lines in order 
to avoid service of subpoena by State in- 
vestigatory units would become subject 
to Federal process. 

Title III: Abolishes the “two witness” 
rules and the “direct evidence” rules in 
the trying of Federal perjury cases, and 
provides for prosecution of persons mak- 
ing contradictory statements under oath 
without requiring proof of falsity of one 
of the statements. 

Title IV: Authorizes the Attorney 
General to provide protection for wit- 
nesses in Federal or State crime cases, 
and their families. 

Title V: Authorizes the taking of pre- 
trial depositions of Federal Government 
witnesses in criminal cases and permits 
the use of such depositions in subse- 
quent prosecutions. 

Title VI: Provides that in any United 
States legal proceeding the considera- 
tion of claims that evidence is inadmis- 
sible because illegally derived shall be 
limited to those cases where the alleged 
illegal act has taken place within 5 years 
of the time claim is made; limits disclo- 
sure of information by the Government 
in such cases to only such as is relevant 
in determining admissibility of the evi- 
dence and is in the interest of justice. 

Title VII: Extends Federal jurisdic- 
tion over illegal gambling activities to 
include all such activities in operation 
for more than 30 days or from which 
gross revenue is in excess of $2,000 in 
any single day, involving five or more 
persons; provides penalties for participa- 
tion in such activities of up to $20,000 
fine and/or up to 5 years imprisonment; 
establishes a commission to conduct a 
comprehensive review of Federal and 
State gambling law enforcement policies 
and their alternatives; expands the wire- 
tapping authority in the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
include among offenses against which it 
peer be invoked those which are in this 
title. 

Title VIII: Prohibits the infiltration 
into management of legitimate organiza- 
tions by racketeering activities where 
interstate or foreign commerce is af- 
fected; provides for criminal penalties, 
including forfeiture of property to the 
United States, upon convictions; pro- 
vides for civil remedies—court divesti- 
ture of interest—to prevent and restrain 
violations of the prohibition provisions. 

Title IX: Carefully defines an “habit- 
ual criminal,” and terms under which 
this definition can be applied; provides 
for additional sentences for those who 
have been repeatedly convicted for major 
offenses under that definition. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is not a perfect 
solution to the problems heaped upon 
this Nation and its people by organized 
criminal groups. It does not go as far, 
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perhaps, as some of us would prefer to 
go. In the opinion of some others, no 
doubt, it goes too far. But I am certain 
in my own mind that the best interests 
of this country lie in a law-abiding and 
orderly society. There is no substitute 
for swift, certain, and impartial justice, 
with less attention paid to the techni- 
calities which appear aimed at the pro- 
tection of the criminal, and more atten- 
tion paid to the rights of society. And 
if it appears that this bill or some even 
stronger measure may be somewhat less 
than usually considerate and anxiously 
regardful for the rights of a criminal on 
trial for the heinous activities associated 
with organized crime, then let us recog- 
nize we are becoming more solicitous, and 
careful of the rights of 200 million Amer- 
icans to be safe and secure in their homes 
with their families, protected from the 
scourges of organized crime’s reign of 
terror. 


REVOLT OF THE BLUE-COLLAR 
WORKERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Pucrnsxr) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

(Mr. PUCINSKI asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material.) 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, United 
Press International has performed a 
notable public service in journalism to- 
day by obtaining from the White House 
a heretofore unpublished report which 
has been prepared for the President ad- 
vising Mr. Nixon that an estimated 70 
million middle-class Americans are fed 
up with being excluded and forgotten 
while their taxes pay for programs to 
upgrade the poor. 

I believe United Press International 
has made an impressive contribution in 
jarring this report out of the White 
House, and making it public. 

This report sustains and fortifies what 
I have been saying in the Chamber time 
and again. 

I shall place in the Record today the 
entire story that the UPI has run on 
this report. 

The committee that made this study, 
chaired by outgoing Labor Secretary 
Shultz, concluded that blue-collar frus- 
trations could soon erupt into “militancy 
at the bargaining table” and increasing 
support of “politicians such as George 
Wallace,” as both major parties ignore 
them. 

The special report pictured blue-collar 
families as trying to cope with both in- 
fiation and taxation while attempting 
to solve for themselves the same prob- 
lems for which welfare families get Gov- 
ernment aid. 

In a memo to the White House, the 
study group said that the Government's 
continuing attention to poverty-level 
families spawns resentment and even 
racial and ethnic hostility among blue- 
collar workers struggling to survive. 

“Observing the welfare programs for 
the poor, they feel excluded and forgot- 
ten,” the memo says. “As taxpayers, they 
help pay the freight for ‘free riders,’ and 
get none of the apparent help.” 
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The report, sent privately to the White 
House June 20 and obtained today by 
UPI, urges that special attention be given 
promptly to blue-collar families in a va- 
riety of programs ranging from tax 
breaks to new postage stamps portraying 
skilled trades. 

Unless “significant steps” are taken, 
the panel said, there will be “continued 
pressure for inflationary wage settle- 
ments and continued hostility to the dis- 
advantaged” among blue-collar families. 

The report, drafted by Assistant Labor 
Secretary Jerome M. Rosow, went under 
a cover letter from Shultz to John D. 
Ehrlichman, the President’s chief domes- 
tic adviser. Shultz added the political 
analysis in his letter. 

I am particularly pleased that the re- 
port places such heavy stress on making 
job training to upgrade skills available 
to all American workers. I have intro- 
duced H.R. 18101 for just that purpose. 

The report noted that 40 percent of 
the Nation’s work force—about 70 mil- 
lion family members—are in the lower- 
middle class, with incomes between 
$5,000 and $10,000 a year. 

But most of these people, it said, are 
locked into “dead end” jobs with little 
opportunity to increase their earnings 
because of lack of formal education and 
job upgrading programs. 

It is my sincere hope my colleagues 
will study this report very carefully. 

First of all, it was prepared by a highly 
respected and prestigious member of the 
Cabinet and by the Labor Department so 
in its preparation it takes on an extra 
sense of validity. 

Second, I believe that this report may 
very well be one of the most important 
documents of our time, at a time when 
Americans are asking themselves what 
is happening to our country—and when 
there are those who are wondering 
whether or not the Nation can survive in 
its present form—and when there are 
those who are literally challenging the 
validity of the democratic concept. 

I believe that this report can make a 
great contribution toward a better un- 
derstanding of why there is a growing 
degree of restiveness among the people of 
this country, for indeed the middle-in- 
come American, the so-called silent ma- 
jority has been totally ignored and by- 
passed by their Government in literally 
every single project. 

Mr. Speaker, let there be no mistake. 
This middle-income worker today is 
spending some 40 percent of his earnings 
on all forms of taxes—income taxes, per- 
sonal property taxes, real estate and 
gasoline taxes, cigarette taxes, and what 
have you. 

So it is perfectly understandable why 
there is this despair and this feeling of 
complete futility. Certainly, this man and 
this family, are making a contribution 
and are making sacrifices—but they can- 
not participate in any of these programs 
because supposedly their earnings are 
too high. 

The report quite properly provides a 
series of recommendations. One of these 
recommendations is for job upgrading 
programs and better educational oppor- 
tunities to enable skilled and semiskilled 
tradesmen to move up the economic 
ladder. 
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Practically every one of our job train- 
ing programs and every one of our edu- 
cational programs are geared to an in- 
come factor of some sort. 

There are all sorts of student loan pro- 
grams for youngsters from poor families. 
But a man in America who is earning 
$10,000 a year or $7,000 or $6,000 a year— 
and who has two or three children that 
he is trying to put through college is in a 
state of greater depression than a person 
who is on public aid—yet the world 
passes him by and ignores him and 
ignores his problems because he is not 
in the poverty level. 

The recommendations made by this 
task force also provide for making child 
care facilities now available only to wel- 
fare mothers also available to working 
mothers on a partial fee basis. 

What a fantastic frustration it is to 
thousands of working mothers in this 
country—women who go to work for a 
living to support their families—yet, they 
cannot take advantage of any child wel- 
fare care program because they have an 
income above the poverty level. They 
have to pay extremely high prices for 
private nursing care for their children; 
the larger share of their earnings goes to 
pay for the care of their family but these 
women cannot share in day care center 
programs. I say, Mr. Speaker, by the time 
these working mothers get through pay- 
ing for child care, they are worse than at 
a poverty level of income. 

So I say to you that this may very well 
be one of the most important reports 
that has been prepared in our time. I 
think it zeros in and focuses attention 
on a problem that we can no longer 
ignore in this Congress. 

It is my hope that my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle, both Democrats 
and Republicans, both liberals and con- 
servatives, will finally recognize the fact 
that there are some 70 million Americans 
who today are locked in by a feeling of 
desperation because they are the ones 
who are working and carrying the load 
and paying the taxes and, yet, they are 
getting very little in return for their 
money. 

I hope that the White House will 
make the full report available to every 
Member of Congress so then we can 
intelligently address ourselves to these 
programs and problems and legislate 
in a manner that all Americans can 
benefit from these programs instead of 
just those who are designated in the 
poverty level. 

I am not surprised that yesterday we 
saw in New York a huge demonstration 
of thousands of people, middle-income 
Americans, who assembled over there to 
protest the kind of indignities and ineq- 
uities that are showered upon them, and 
I think you are going to see more and 
more of this. This report quite properly 
warns about this restiveness among the 
blue-collar workers. I say to you—the 
decade of the 1970’s had better wake up 
to the fact that the blue-collar worker 
has great problems. He is finding it more 
and more difficult to stay afloat. 

It would be my hope that this report 
would be carefully read, analyzed by 
every Member of Congress, and then I 
hope it will have an impact on meaning- 
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ful legislation to help all Americans in 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the UPI press release in 
its entirety is as follows: 

WASHINGTON.—A special panel has told 
president Nixon that the estimated 70 mil- 
lion Americans of the lower-middle class are 
fed up with being “excluded and forgotten” 
while their taxes pay for programs to up- 
grade the poor. 

The group, chaired by outgoing labor sec- 
retary Shultz, concluded the blue-collar 
frustrations could soon erupt into “mili- 
tancy at the bargaining table” and increasing 
support of “politicians such as (George) 
Wallace” as both major parties ignore them. 

The special. report pictured blue-collar 
families as trying to cope with both infla- 
tion and taxation while attempting to solve 
for themselves the same problems for which 
welfare families get government aid. 

In a memo to the White House, the study 
group said that the government’s continuing 
attention to poverty-level families spawns 
resentment—and even racial and ethnic hos- 
tility—among blue-collar workers strug- 
gling to survive. 

“Observing the welfare program for the 
poor, they feel excluded and forgotten,” the 
memo says. “As taxpayers they help pay the 
freight for ‘free riders’ and get none of the 
apparent help.” 

The report, sent privately to the White 
House June 20 and obtained today by UPI, 
urges that special attention be given 
promptly to blue-collar families in a variety 
of programs ranging from tax breaks to new 
postage stamps portraying skilled trades. 

Unless “significant steps” are taken, the 
panel said, there will be “continued pressure 
for inflationary wage settlements and con- 
tinued hostility to the disadvantaged,” 
among blue-collar families. 

The report, drafted by Assistant Labor Sec- 
retary Jerome M. Rosow, went under a cover 
letter from Shultz to John D. Ehrlichman, 
the President’s chief domestic adviser. Shultz 
added the political analysis in his letter. 

The report noted that 40 per cent of the 
nation’s work force—about 70 million fam- 
ily members—are in the lower-middle class 
with incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 a 
year. 

But most of these people, it said, are locked 
into “dead-end” jobs with little opportunity 
to increase their earnings because of lack 
of formal education and job upgrading-pro- 
grams. 

In addition, it said, this group has been 
hit hardest by the inflationary squeeze and a 
tax structure “that offers little relief.” 

The report also said hostilities mount as 
blue-collar workers find lower-class ele- 
ments—particularly minorities—making “in- 
roads” into housing, jobs and education often 
denied to the lower-middle class because 
they are “making it.” 

The group—which included Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell—Antipoverty Director Don 
Rumsfeld and a dozen top White House 
aides—recommended an 1l-point program. 
Among their recommendations: 

Job upgrading programs and better edu- 
cational opportunities to enable skilled and 
semi-skilled tradesmen to move up the eco- 
nomic ladder; 

Making child-care facilities for welfare 
mothers available to blue-collar wives on a 
partial-fee basis. 

Tax breaks for blue collar families, both 
by raising exemptions for children to recog- 
nize increased costs for their care as they 
grow older and by hiking the present $6,900 
income ceiling that determines eligibility for 
child-care deductions. 

Increased federal help for community col- 
leges, "which are of such importance to the 
blue-collar worker’s children.” 

A public-relations campaign to improve 
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the image of manual workers through such 
things as national awards to outstanding 
craftsmen, skilled-trade postage stamps, and 
better job counseling in high schools. 

Better recreational facilities, more mass 
transit to ease auto costs, pumping more 
mortgage money into the housing market, 
and improvement of disability and work- 
men's compensation systems. 

Making the Federal Government a “model 
employer” by initiating the recommended 
programs for its low-income workers. 


PRESIDENT PROPOSES TREATY TO 
RENOUNCE ALL NATIONAL CLAIMS 
ON SEABED RESOURCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KEE). 
Under previous order of the House, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. BUSH) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, on May 23, 
President Nixon proposed that the United 
States negotiate a treaty to renounce all 
national claims over seabed resources to 
the “seabed beyond the point where the 
high seas reach a depth of 200 meters.” 
All seabed resources beyond this 200- 
meter depth would be under the jurisdic- 
tion of an international administration 
called an international regime. Coastal 
nations would act as trustees to the area 
off their coasts, but the international 
administration would authorize and reg- 
ulate exploration of the resources and 
would receive the royalties from it. All 
moneys collected would be used for the 
benefit of underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. Speaker, a national claim of sea- 
bed to a depth of 200 meters only is a 
dramatic departure from U.S. policy. This 
limitation of territory was rejected by 
the U.N. Conference on the Law of the 
Sea held in Geneva in 1958 in favor of a 
more expansive definition. The conven- 
tion drafted at this conference is the 
principal international legal instrument 
governing jurisdiction of the seabed and 
was ratified by 39 nations, including the 
United States. The NPC report stated: 

Of the 107 coastal nations which have as- 
serted their general jurisdiction over off- 
shore minerals, at least 37 have done so with 
respect to specific submarine areas which, 
according to available information, appear to 
be beneath waters deeper than 200 meters. 


The chief motivation behind this 
country’s leadership in the determination 
of an international definition of a na- 
tion’s right to her seabed has been the 
potential mineral and petroleum deposits 
offshore. The discovery of these deposits 
led President Truman on September 28, 
1945, to declare that the United States 
regarded the natural resources of the 
Continental Shelf “beneath the high seas 
but contiguous to the coasts of the United 
States” as “subject to its jurisdiction and 
control.” 

In 1953 the Congress in the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act gave the 
Federal Government jurisdiction over the 


Product 


Outer Continental Shelf to 200-meter line 
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Continental Shelf beyond the 3-mile limit 
and authorized the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to grant leases for exploration or 
exploitation of resources. 

In March 1956, the Organization of 
American States met in Ciudad Trujillo 
and concluded that: 

The sea-bed and subsoil of the continental 
shelf, continental and insular terrace, or 
other submarine areas, adjacent to the coast- 
al state, outside the area of the territorial 
sea, and to a depth of 200 meters or, beyond 
that limit, to where the depth of the super- 
jacent waters admits of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the sea-bed and sub- 
soil, appertain exclusively to the state and 
are subject to its jurisdiction and control. 


The OAS delegates rejected the sug- 
gestion that the line of demarcation be 
a depth of 200 meters. The United States 
supported this rejection—in other words, 
we supported the view that a nation was 
entitled to claim those areas which admit 
to exploitation. 

The 1958 Geneva Convention on the 
Continental Shelf declared that: 

A nation’s jurisdiction included “the sea- 
bed and subsoil of the submarine areas adja- 
cent to the coast but outside the area of the 
territorial sea, to a depth of 200 meters or, 
beyond that limit, to where the depth of the 
superadjacent waters admits of the exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of the said areas, 


At the time of ratification of the 1958 
Geneva Convention by the U.S. Senate, 
the State Department clearly repre- 
sented to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee the right to utilize technological 
advances at greater depths beneath the 
oceans was protected and had been sup- 
ported by the United States. This same 
interpretation was given to President 
Eisenhower on September 2, 1959, when 
Acting Secretary of State Dillon trans- 
mitted the Convention to him. In 
fact, the State Department did not 
suggest to the Senate or President 
Eisenhower the possibility of any differ- 
ent interpretation. 

Thus, I was shocked to read on May 23 
of President Nixon’s proposal. In view 
of the information given the Senate in 
1959, I cannot believe that consent 
would have been given had the Senate 
felt that we would give away our natural 
resources at some point in the future. 

Let us look for a moment at just what 
we would be giving away. The primary 
resources known to exist offshore are oil 
and natural gas. Supplies of phosphate 
and manganese exist but they are so 
widely scattered that no estimates are 
available. But, attempts have been made 
to estimate the petroleum potential. The 
Department of Interior publication “Pe- 
troleum and Sulfur—U.S. Continental 
Shelf—December, 1969” used two differ- 
ent methods—one based on total area 
and the one based on the volume of the 
sediments. Their conclusions are as 
follows: 


200 to 2,500 meters 1 


-- 660 billion barrets____.... 
-~ 1,640 trillions of cubic feet. 
50 billion barrels.. 


- 640 billion barrets, 
1,590 trillions fa! cubic feet. 


Z111 780 billion barrels 
.... 2,220 trillions of cubic feet... 
60 billion barrels 


1 2,500 meters is the average depth of the foot of the continental slope. 
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These figures do not represent all pe- 
troleum offshore. Those falling within 
the 3-mile limit are not included. 

Now, let us look at this proposal in the 
context of our total energy picture. Oil 
and gas supplies approximately three- 
fourths of this Nation’s total energy. The 
United States with only 6 percent of the 
world’s population consumes 32 percent 
of the world’s petroleum and 50 percent 
of its natural gas production. All experts 
agree we are facing a critical shortage of 
gas. The reserve-to-consumption ratios 
have been drastically reduced. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission Chairman has 
warned against further declines. 

The National Marine Science Commis- 
sion estimates that 16 percent of the to- 
tal world production of oil comes from 
offshore sources and in 10 years, about 
one-third of all the world’s oil will come 
from offshore reserves. So far as the 
United States is concerned, about one- 
half of our estimated national reserves 
of petroleum and natural gas are located 
on our Continental Shelf. 

Thus, the United States is more de- 
pendent upon oil than any other na- 
tion. Further, we have a greater depend- 
ence on offshore oil than do other na- 
tions. In view of this dependency, it 
would be irresponsible for the United 
States to give away such potential re- 
serves as are evidenced by the Interior 
Department figures. Instead, the United 
States should be maximizing its access to 
the mineral and petroleum resources in 
this area. It is clearly not in our best eco- 
nomic or national security interests to 
do otherwise. 

The suggestion that an international 
regime be established and that the funds 
be given to underdeveloped nations is an 
unworkable one. First of all, there is the 
problem of establishing a fair interna- 
tional administration that will not adopt 
a system of rationing and discriminate 
against American companies. In view of 
past experience, I am not optimistic that 
such an administration can be developed 
at this time. But, if it could, the boundary 
question is bound to be under dispute. 
This will discourage American oil com- 
panies from exploiting these disputed 
areas. And, this would occur at the very 
time when the oil industry should be en- 
couraged to explore for new reserves in 
view of our consumption requirements. 
There would be a loss of potential tax 
revenue to the Treasury because we will 
have given away our revenues based on 
production of part of the geologic shelf. 
In view of our total economic picture, 
this does not make sense at this time. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think that the Congress should support 
this seabed proposal. It is clearly not in 
the best interests of the United States. 
In any event, the negotiations for the 
establishment of an international re- 
gime should not be tied to the ceding of 
rights beyond the 200-meter depth line. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON RESULTS OF 
FIGHT TO EXPOSE EMPRISE COR- 
PORATION LINK WITH ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, some of you may recall that some 
time ago I attempted to expose the scope 
and significance of the activities of an 
organization known variously as High 
Park, Emprise, Sportservice, or simply 
the Jacobs boys. 

This outfit has a long history of as- 
sociation with organized crime and in- 
dividual criminal members of organized 
crime, Since you were first advised of 
their activities, the following events have 
transpired. 

The State of New Mexico has said that 
Emprise, Sportservice, et al. could not 
own or finance a racetrack in that State, 
although they could be concessionaires. 
The latter decision was based largely on 
the very practical problem of breaking 
the ironclad contract that Emprise had 
with the track in question. 

The State of Arkansas has promul- 
gated a new set of rules which limits the 
ability of a stockholder in a racetrack 
to do business with the racetrack. The 
Governor of Arkansas also accepted the 
resignation of a State official who went 
to Arizona to testify to Emprise’s “good 
character.” 

The State of Arizona was the source of 
a Security and Exchange Commission 
order to suspend the exemption status 
of the Tucson Turf Club, a wholly Em- 
prise owned entity, based on a finding of 
the fact that they falsified their owner- 
ship position. The Arizona House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a whole new set of 
racing regulations designed to break 
up Emprise’s stranglehold on Arizona 
racing. The bill was killed in a State sen- 
ate committee by a wave of Emprise- 
financed lobbyists, including many of the 
State’s most respected law firms, after 
being passed out of its primary com- 
mittee. 

Emprise reports that the State of 
Florida found that Emprise is a grand 
outfit to do business with. 

The Federal agencies involved in the 
several investigations of Emprise con- 
tinue. 

Hopefully, some of you have been con- 
cerned enough to alert your State and 
local officials to the danger of doing busi- 
ness with these people. 

The original parent corporation, High 
Park, was dissolved for purposes un- 
known to me. 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION ACT NEEDS 
GREATER FUNDING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Ryan) is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 25, 
the Senate passed H.R. 16916, the Office 
of Education Appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1971. The House had already passed 
this bill on April 14. To the $25 million 
which the House version appropriated for 
the bilingual education program, the 
Senate has added $5 million. I strongly 
urge the House conferees on H.R. 16916 
to agree to this additional funding, which 
would mean that for fiscal year 1971 
there would be $30 million for the pro- 
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gram—assuming the House and Senate 
subsequently accept the conference 
report. 

Of course, even this additional funding 
in no way approaches the maximum 
which could be appropriated. The au- 
thorization for the bilingual education 
program for fiscal year 1971 is $80 mil- 
lion, as provided by the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Amendments of 
1969, the conference report for which the 
House agreed to on April 7, 1970. Thus, 
even should the House conferees agree to 
the Senate’s action, there would remain 
a $50 million gap between the appropri- 
ation and the authorization. 

Once again, the Congress has, with 
high authorization levels, spouted the 
rhetoric of promise. The vice is perceived, 
and a large authorization is the response. 
And once again, the appropriation for 
a worthwhile, beneficial program is a 
meager portion of that authorization. 
While I commend the House Committee 
on Education and Labor conferees for 
having agreed this spring to the Senate 
amendment which raised the authoriza- 
tion level from the House version of $40 
million to the Senate version of $80 mil- 
lion for the bilingual education program, 
I cannot accept this process of promise 
followed by inadequate performance. 

Our Spanish-speaking citizens daily 
experience disadvantage, discrimination, 
and prejudice. They are confronted, on 
top of these evils, with a language bar- 
rier which for some is virtually insuper- 
able. One answer—but certainly by no 
means a total one—lies in the Bilingual 
Education Act, of which I was an original 
cosponsor, and which was signed into 
law on January 3, 1968, as part of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Amendments of 1967. 

The Bilingual Education Act aims at 
meeting the special needs of children 
who, while adept in the language spoken 
in their homes and in their local com- 
munities, are at a disadvantage because 
they do not speak English fluently. Allow 
me to refer back to my testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on Bilingual 
Education, in 1967. I was appearing then 
in support of my bill, H.R. 10024, a pre- 
cursor to the legislation which was finally 
passed. At that time I said: 

Children who have spent their early years 
speaking in Spanish are tossed, totally un- 
initiated, into a kindergarten or first grade 
where all business is transacted in English. 
These children may suffer a combination 
of reactions, all with detrimental implica- 
tions. The child becomes confused and 
frustrated; he begins to doubt his own 
ability, to think there is something wrong 
with him because he cannot perform as the 
other children do. When children compre- 
hend that the reason for their difficulty les 
primarily in the fact that they do not speak 
the prevailing language, they may begin to 
resent their whole cultural heritage and may 
lose the values of their cultural background, 
while at the same time they have not fully 


assimilated North American norms. Thus, 
they become lost to both cultures. 


This is a sad situation. But it need not 
happen. The bilingual education pro- 
gram is the answer. It is not—and I want 
to make this very clear—a program to 
destroy the child’s mother tongue, to rob 
him of his precious heritage. It is to help 
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him share in the language common to 
most Americans, while at the same time 
enabling and encouraging him to retain 
with pride the language of his birthright. 

There are millions of children who 
need the opportunity this program 
offers—Spanish-speaking Americans, 
children of immigrants, children of 
American Indians. All told, there are 
more than 3 million non-English-speak- 
ing school age children in the United 
States. There are another 1 million such 
children under 6 years of age. Thus, 
nationwide, more than 5 percent of our 
school age children can be helped by the 
bilingual education program. 

In New York State, there were, in the 
1968-69 school year, 280,275 Spanish-sur- 
named students in prekindergarten 
through 12th grade. New York City ac- 
counted for almost all of these children— 
260,963. In terms of percentages, 
Spanish-surnamed children constituted 
8.2 percent of the total school population 
for the State. And they accounted for 
22.3 percent of the children in school in 
New York City. 

Moreover, the numbers and percent- 
ages have shown a constant rise. In the 
1966-67 school year, Spanish-surnamed 
public school students in New York City 
constituted 20.9 percent of the total; in 
1967-68, 22 percent; and in 1968-69, as I 
said, 23.3 percent. 

Obviously, the need is enormous. The 
number of children who can benefit from 
the bilingual education program is great. 
Yet, the Bilingual Education Act has con- 
sistently been underfunded. In fiscal year 
1969, the appropriation of $7.5 million 
was only one-fourth of the authorization. 
In fiscal year 1970, the appropriation of 
$25 million was $15 million less than the 
authorized level. And even this $25 mil- 
lion was reduced to $21.25 million in 
actual expenditures by the administra- 
tion. And on April 14, when the House 
voted only $25 million for bilingual edu- 
cation, it provided $55 million less than 
the authorized level. 

In fiscal year 1970, which ends today, 
I sought additional funding for the pro- 
gram by introducing H.R. 16553, which 
would have provided a supplemental ap- 
propriation bringing the program up to 
the full authorized level. On April 14, 
the day the Office of Education appro- 
priation bill was passed, I urged provi- 
sion of these additional funds, and 
stated: 

Because the need for this program is 
clearly evident, and because pilot programs 
have proven to be successful remedies for 
this language handicap, there is no justifi- 
cation for not fully funding the Bilingual 
Education Act. 


No supplemental funding was pro- 
vided. And now fiscal year 1970 has 
ended. But the House conferees do have 
the opportunity to increase funding for 
fiscal year 1971 which starts tomorrow, to 
$30 million. I urge them to agree to the 
Senate’s action by accepting the addi- 
tional $5 million for the bilingual educa- 
tion program. They will thereby help to 
meet the needs of Spanish-speaking 
children, and children of other national- 
ities as well, across the Nation. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks and include therein 
extraneous material on the special order 
given today by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RYAN). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


SPEECH OF MAYOR LOUIE WELCH 
OF HOUSTON, TEX., BEFORE 
NORTH AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON LABOR STATISTICS 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the following are remarks of Mayor Louie 
Welch of Houston, Tex., before the North 
American Conference on Labor Statistics, 
in which he refers to hearings held by 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission in his city on June 1. 

Heretofore, I have commented on what 
I consider to be the unauthorized pro- 
cedures of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. I am not familiar 
with the procedures used in hearings 
held by the EEOC in New York and Los 
Angeles but the very nature of these 
hearings has been an attempt to make 
law instead of follow it. 


REMARKS OF MAYOR LOUIE WELCH 


In addition to wishing you a warm wel- 
come to Houston, I would like to take the 
liberty of giving you some of my thoughts on 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission's public hearings held in this city 
last week. 

The Commission’s expressed primary ob- 
jective in holding these hearings was 
(quote) “to explore the particular advances 
made by some firms in providing equal em- 
ployment opportunity and the techniques 
which produced such advances” (end of 
quote). The Commissioners also said they 
wished to explore, in some cases, “why re- 
sults have fallen short of intentions.” 

We in Houston firmly believe that progres- 
sive planning and solid, hard work are nec- 
essary to realize the goal of equal opportu- 
nity for all our people. Passive “non-discrim- 
ination” and passive attitudes have not 
worked in the past and will not work in the 
future. Rather, all sectors of the city—gov- 
ernment, business, labor, school, church, pri- 
vate agencies and citizens in general—must 
participate in positive programs and actions 
if we are to continue to make progress. 

I believe our city government, as well as 
most businesses and labor unions in Hous- 
ton, are making the extra efforts necessary 
for equal opportunity to become a reality. I 
believe too, as we have stated in our an- 
nual reports on Minority Group Problems 
and Progress, that Houston is a “City That 
Cares” and one dedicated to helping all peo- 
ple gain a bigger voice and a greater stake in 
their city and society. 

However, certain positions and ideas ex- 
pressed by the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission during the hearings raise 
doubts as to the constructive intent and 
positive assistance that can be expected from 
the EEOC in reaching a goal that should be 
our common goal. For instance, these ex- 
pressed positions and ideas of the EEOC ap- 
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peared to be questioning the requirement of 
a high school diploma for employment pur- 
poses. There are instances, of course, where 
the requirement of a high school education 
is not reasonable. But in many cases, it is. 
Education is still one of the surest roads to 
success, and a pillar upon which our nation 
has been built. To question that require- 
ments for professional or technical employ- 
ment not include, as a minimum, a high 
school diploma seems to invite even higher 
school drop-out rates than we now have. 

In encouraging people to believe that such 
a diploma is unnecessary, the Commission 
does irreparable harm to those minority and 
non-minority youth who question whether 
they should continue high school. Later, 
these young people may not be able to finda 
job with a promising future—and the rea- 
son won't be discrimination. 

Through these and similar positions of the 
EEOC, we fear that the Commission might 
well be raising false hopes and unrealistic 
expectations, both of which often lead to 
numerous problems. Equal opportunity will 
not automatically result in a certain percent 
of minorities being placed in any job cate- 
gory or area of employment, and I hope the 
Commission realizes this. To mislead minor- 
ity citizens into thinking it will, or into be- 
lieving every problem will be solved with- 
out education or experience or training is 
wrong and a distinct disservice. Let there be 
no misunderstanding—we believe in equal 
opportunity and are working to help it be- 
come a reality. But we also believe in not 
misleading people. Equal opportunity will 
be delayed if encouragement is given to false 
expectations and to inferred assumptions 
that success on a job at any level should 
have nothing to do with education, initiative, 
training, talent or leadership ability. 

It is my sincere hope that instead of con- 
tinuing along these extremely dubious lines, 
the Commission will take appropriate note 
of some of the positive efforts being made 
in Houston. If the Commission will only 
stand by its own statements, an encour- 
aging constructive first step will have been 
taken, But in failing to honor its own ex- 
pressed purpose to point up positive efforts 
of employers for others to emulate, the 
EEOC did a disservice to all of Houston— 
and to itself. 

Regrettably, the Commission added to the 
seriousness of this failure by yet another. 
This second one was a failure to speak out 
against violence as a means to gain an em- 
ployment quota. At the session last Thurs- 
day, Commission members passively sat by 
as they heard violence mentioned as “the 
answer” in connection with demands for a 
job quota. For an agency of the United States 
Government to give what could be inter- 
preted as tacit consent to violence by saying 
nothing—as the subject is introduced as 
“the answer” to employment practices—is 
deplorable. It’s more than deplorable. It is 
inexcusable behavior for Washington officials, 
who should let it be known beyond all doubt 
that they are dedicated to social change 
under the law—the law that they should 
have enough faith in to tell a minority 
witness that violence is not “the answer.” 

But again, regrettably, Chairman Brown 
himself spoke of the subject of violence. He 
did so in a 30-minute television interview 
that was shown on a local station as late as 
yesterday—and was repeated shortly after 
midnight this morning for those who missed 
it on the Sunday news programs that carried 
his “violence statement.” Chairman Brown 
warned of violence for Houston by agreeing 
that with the kind of employment discrimi- 
nation he contends is “blatant” and “per- 
vasive” here, the city is not only subject to 
violence but on the verge of it. “Critical” was 
his word for the situation. Mr. Brown’s re- 
sponse could be interpreted as being the be- 
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ginning of a self-fulfilling prophecy for Hous- 
ton—one based on his statement about our 
“critical” situation and his agreement we 
are on the verge of violence. It would be in- 
teresting to know if this response was de- 
signed to be repeated often enough that peo- 
ple will start believing it and someone will 
begin fulfilling Mr. Brown's prophecy by en- 
gaging in violence. 

Houston, sixth in population, is the largest 
city in the nation that has not had a com- 
munity riot—a riot where people’s dwellings, 
shops and businesses are burned, damaged or 
looted. This record has been maintained 
through much hard work on some of the 
root-causes of minority-group problems. It 
has been maintained through the coopera- 
tion of many minority-group people who 
don’t believe violence is the way to promote 
needed social change. It has been maintained 
through the efforts of the Human Relations 
Division of the Mayor’s Office, which mans 
Neighborhood City Halls and conducts a 
broad range of minority-group programs with 
a staff of 12 people, all but four of whom are 
black or brown. And, just as important as 
any of this, the record has been maintained 
by the very positive efforts of a number of 
employers—the positive efforts the Commis- 
sion failed to express. 

Let me repeat—Houston has minority- 
group problems (including some employ- 
ment discrimination) as well as many other 
problems characteristic of a city with 1,250,- 
000 people. But Houston has also made pro- 
gress, which Chairman Brown carefully ne- 
glected to mention. My office has issued a 
number of publications on programs associ- 
ated with this progress, but most of the pro- 
grams are summarized in the three annual 
reports we have made on Minority Group 
Problems and Progress. I have copies with 
me this morning of our 1970 report if any 
member of the audience is interested in 
having one and reading of progress as well 
as problems. As you will note in this report, 
a number of employers have made contribu- 
tions of time, manpower and money—and 
this includes in areas in addition to em- 
ployment, areas that we believe also need 
to be worked on and also has something 
to do with tension levels, which Mr. Brown 
apparently believes relates rather exclusively 
to job practices. We are not satisfied with 
the present state of progress but we do insist 
that no fair or balanced picture of minority- 
group problems can be obtained without 
considering what has been done, as well as 
what hasn’t been done. 

Within city government, what has been 
done in terms of employment is to increase 
the percent of minority-group people above 
the semi-skilled level from 5.39 percent of 
all our municipal employees in 1964 to 15.48 
percent in January 1970. Although the EEOC 
discounts education as any employment re- 
quirement, at the same time one of its own 
position papers at the hearings pointed out 
that minorities are under-represented in 
Houston schools at the higher levels. It is 
understandable, we believe, that minorities 
therefore will be under-respresented in some 
jobs, where an advanced technical educa- 
tion is prerequisite to satisfactory perform- 
ance. 

The problem of educational under-repre- 
sentation will not be corrected until large 
numbers enroll in and complete engineering 
and other technical courses of study. Several 
employers at the hearings vividly noted the 
need for highly trained persons of any race, 
sex or national origin in certain disciplines. 
I personally urge the Commission to use its 
power to help alleviate the educational un- 
der-representation problem so that propor- 
tional representation can be better achieved 
occupationally. 

Finally, I beseech the EEOC to correct ob- 
vious errors, misunderstandings and mis- 
representations for the public record of the 
hearings held here. It is incumbent on the 
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Commission to honor its commitment cf 
pointing up positive efforts of employers— 
not just by a few short comments of indi- 
vidual commissioners but by a public declara- 
tion that would offset the extremely negative 
and provocative statements of Chairman 
Brown. 

Of equal importance, however, is for the 
Commission to correct its own excesses in go- 
ing beyond the law that established its very 
existence and spelled out its authority. These 
excesses resulted in statements or strong im- 
plications being made at the hearings that 
employers are required to do things that the 
law itself—Title VII of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964—specifically prohibits. An example: 
insistence on quotas and other such em- 
ployment practices. 

I would like to believe, as I suggested at 
the outset, that the City of Houston and the 
EEOC are working toward the same ob- 
jective—tull and effective realization of 
equal opportunity for all people. We are 
sincere in our efforts and we would hope 
the Commission is in its. If it were, then it 
would be of constructive assistance to all of 
us—to employers, to minorities, and to the 
principles this country stands for. 


OIL: A WORLD OF DEEPENING 
STRIFE 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article from the New York 
Times of Sunday, June 21, 1970, by Wil- 
liam D. Smith, describes the most pre- 
carious situation in connection with any 
dependence we may have on a Middle 
East oil supply: 

OIL: A WORLD OF DEEPENING STRIFE 
(By William D. Smith) 

“Double, double toil and trouble; fire burn 
and cauldron bubble.” 

The witches in Macbeth could well have 
been describing the present world oil situa- 
tion in terms of United States Government 
and American oil company interests. 

In recent weeks several new volatile in- 
gredients have been added to the already 
boiling concoction of politics, power and 
money that make up the international oil 
business. 

The center of most of these events is also 
the center of the oil industry—the Middle 
East. The reverberations, however, affect the 
entire globe, both politically and economi- 
cally. 

“At worst they present a frightening scena- 
rio for the future of American interests. At 
best they point toward continuing and prob- 
ably growing difficulties. 

“These are terrible, dangerous and difficult 
times,” Walter J. Levy, dean of the American 
oil economists, said last week. Mr. Levy, it 
should be noted, is no Cassandra, and until 
recent weeks was one of the more optimistic 
among the band of men whose special inter- 
est is the study of the politics and economics 
of international oil. 

The outlook of many oil company execu- 
tives has also changed in recent weeks. The 
old attitude could be summed up, “Things 
are tough, but we can live with it.” 

Last week a senior executive with one of 
the industry's giant concerns commented, 
“For the first time in my 20-year involve- 
ment in the Arab World, I am afraid for the 
lives and property of our employes.” This 
was the most extreme opinion voiced by any 
executive, but all acknowledged that a hor- 
rible situation had become much worse. 

The oil men, as usual, insisted upon 
anonymity. 
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Events of last week indicate the trend of 
events in the area. 

The Algerian Government nationalized 
properties of four foreign oil companies, the 
Phillips Petroleum Company, a member of 
the Royal Dutch Shell group of companies, a 
West German company and an Italian com- 
pany. 

The Iraqi Government supported the Al- 
gerian move, and urged all Arab oil-produc- 
ing countries to cooperate to form a front 
against “international oil cartels.” 

Libya ordered a joint venture of Texaco, 
Inc., and the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia to cut back production. This followed 
& similar command to the Occidental Petro- 
leum Corporation. 

Libya blocked the loading of two special 
tankers built by the Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) to export liquefied natural gas 
from Libya to Italy and Spain. 

These events were just harassments. Far 
more ominous was the growing power of the 
Palestinian guerrillas, who now appear to 
have captured a role in the actual governing 
of Jordan, where King Hussein had to choose 
between his closest friend and the Fedayeen 
and chose the guerrillas. 

There are indications that the Fedayeen 
also appear close to having some say in the 
affairs of Lebanon. It is likely that their 
ever-expanding lists of supporters in other 
Arab countries will also exert influence over 
those countries, ranging from such conserva- 
tive monarchies as Saudi Arabia to the 
“progressive” Arab states, such as the United 
Arab Republic. “It is no longer just Arab 
against Israeli; it is Arab government against 
Arab government and Arab revolutionaries 
against Arab governments. The mix has be- 
come that much more complicated, and a 
settlement that much more difficult,” ac- 
cording to Dayid Mizrahi, editor of the Mid- 
East Report. 

Mr. Levy, the oil economist, commented: 
“Even if the Arab Governments want to play 
it cool, there is now a very real question of 
whether they can. A United States Govern- 
ment policy decision such as sending Phan- 
tom Jets to Israel could trigger the masses. 
Whether the governments could keep con- 
trol of the situation, even if they wanted to, 
is a very real question, end major destruc- 
tion of United States-owned facilities a very 
real possibility.” 


PALESTINIANS SCATTERED 


Mr. Levy pointed out that Palestinians in 
large numbers are scattered throughout the 
Arab world and that other groups such as 
the labor unions and religious Muslins 
would likely join in a crusade of destruction 
against anything American. 

The most frightening aspect of the whole 
situation is that the world’s two major nu- 
clear powers, the Soviet Union and the 
United States, are coming closer and closer 
to an eyeball-to-eyeball confrontation. 

Fuad W. Itayim, editor of the Middle East 
Economic Survey of Beirut, commented re- 
cently, “Vietnam is a brush fire. Either you 
(the United States) or the North Vietnamese 
could walk away from it at any time if one 
so choose. The Arab-Israeli conflict holds 
the potential to end the world.” 


KOHLER SEES DANGER 


Foy D. Kohler, former United States Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union commented 
in a recent issue of the U.S. News and World 
Report, “I certainly regard the Middle East 
as the one area in the world in which the 
potential danger of an ultimate confronta- 
tion between the two powers is greater than 
anywhere else. That anywhere else includes 
Southeast Asia, which happens to be a very 
unhandy part of the world for Russia to 
project its power. 

“But I don't think Russia wants a con- 
frontation in the Middle East—at least not 
in the foreseeable future.” 

But what does the Soviet Union want? 


June 30, 1970 


One theory holds that the Soviets are in the 
early stages of practicing a subtle form of 
petroleum blackmail that would isolate the 
United States from the rest of the world. It 
holds that the Soviets are outflanking the 
United States in terms of control of world 
energy sources. 

According to this theory, the Russians are 
exerting increasing influence in the Middle 
East, where some 62 per cent of the total 
world oil reserve and some 70 per cent of the 
“free world” reserves lie buried beneath the 
sand. Europe imports about 8.1 million bar- 
rels a day from Arab countries, or about 73 
per cent of its total imports. Japan receives 
almost 80 per cent of her oil supplies from 
Arab nations. 

SUPPLIES COULD BE CUT OFF 


These supplies could be withheld, stopping 
the cars and factories of both the Western 
and Asian allies of the United States. 

But this is not the only front on which 
the Soviets are active. The Russians, in a 
very business-like fashion, are selling nat- 
ural gas to Europe. 

The Russians, sitting on top of mammoth 
reserves of gas in Western Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia, have so far this year signed agree- 
ments to exchange huge quantities of nat- 
ural gas with Italy and West Germany for 
the large-diameter pipe necessary to build 
the pipelines and equipment needed to de- 
velop the fields. In September, 1968, the Rus- 
sians began piping gas into Austria. 

The new agreements mean that, in the 
near future a large part of Western Europe 
will be linked to the widely spread Soviet 
gas grid. Russian deliveries to Western Eu- 
rope will be stabilized at about 11 billion 
cubic meters annually from the late nine- 
teen seventies onward according to present 
agreements. These call for the Soviets to 
supply about 7.5 per cent of the West Ger- 
man gas requirements and possibly as much 
as 25 per cent of the Italian requirements. 

POSSIBLE NEGOTIATIONS 


The Russians, however, appear willing to 
negotiate for even larger deliveries to West 
Germany and possibly to Italy, and there 
is the possibility of some future deliveries 
to France. There have also been proposals for 
Russian deliveries to Finland and Sweden. 

These moves have brought the Russians 
into direct competition with two of the most 
powerful capitalist organizations in the 
world, the Royal Dutch Shell Group and 
Jersey Standard, which jointly control the 
vast Groningen Field in Northern Holland. 
The Soviets so far appear to be beating the 
capitalists at their own game in giving the 
customers what they want at a price they 
are willing to pay. In the process the Rus- 
sians are setting the energy supply pat- 
terns for Europe for the years to come. 

The Soviets are also trying to sell natural 
gas to the Japanese on the same pipe-and- 
equipment barter basis. The ostensible pur- 
pose of the proposed export deal with Japan 
would be to help develop Russian gas re- 
serves in the remote and underpopulated 
Eastern part of the U.S.S.R. with a minimum 
of capital expenditure. The Russians are try- 
ing to interest the Japanese in participating 
in the construction of a 1,000-mile pipeline 
from the new Yakutsk in Eastern Siberia to 
the Pacific port of Magadan. An earlier pro- 
posal invited the Japanese to get natural gas 
from the Island of Sakhalin. 


AGREEMENTS SIGNED 

The Russians at the same time have 
signed agreements to import gas on the basis 
of sheer economics from Afghanistan and 
Iran. 

Advocates of the petroleum blackmail the- 
ory argue that in time the Soviets will be 
able to wean the NATO allies and the Japa- 
nese away from support of United States pol- 
icy, as these governments and people become 
more and more aware that the energy that 
drives their economies is dependent on So- 
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viet good will. “It doesn’t have to be crude. 
No threats. It can be very subtle and still 
very effective. One day the United States will 
find itself tsolated. 

Mr. Levy, the economist, for one, does not 
buy this theory in toto, although he sub- 
scribes to parts of it. He holds that the gas 
sales are for the very large part strictly com- 
mercial deals with only peripheral political 
mischief involved. He also believes that the 
Russians have no desire to become the mid- 
die men in Arab oil, and doubts the Arabs 
would allow that. 

He contends, however, that a new flare- 
up in the Middle East over something like 
the sale of Phantom Jets to Israel could 
greatly diminish American participation in 
Middle East oil. 

“The Arabs would likely try to do busi- 
ness directly with the national oil companies 
of the consuming nations. Europe would not 
be deprived of oil in any case, and it is un- 
likely that the Arabs would find any need for 
Russian brokers.” 

The one bit of good news for American 
and Western oil interests, was the discovery 
of a potential giant oil field in the North Sea 
giving Europe for the first time a major in- 
digenous supply of crude oil. Some estimates 
have placed the find at 1 billion tons of oil, 
or more than four times present known total 
European reserves, 


ARABS HOLD TRUMPS 


It should be noted, however, that like the 
North Slope of Alaska, the find, although 
large, does not change the rules of the in- 
ternational oll game. Those fields are good 
cards for Western Europe and the United 
States to have in their hands, but the Arab 
nations still hold all the trumps, 

Western Europe is at present consuming 
about 560 million tons of oil a year, and 
thus the 1 billion tons would supply the area 
for a year and a half. The Alaskan North 
Slope find would supply only two years of 
United States demand, if it were the only 
source. 

There have been increasing rumors in re- 
cent days that the Russians intend to open 
the Suez Canal, the closing of which has af- 
fected the Russians relatively more than any 
other country outside Egypt. One version 
holds that the United States and Russia have 
come to an agreement to open the canal. The 
United States is supposed to pressure the Is- 
raelis to allow the Soviets to dredge the 
waterway, and, in return, the Russians would 
get the North Vietnamese to agree to a peace 
with honor for the United States in South- 
east Asia. 

A second version of the rumor says that 
the Russians intended to open up the canal 
despite any acquiescence from the United 
States by just sailing in dredges. If the Is- 
raelis fired, the Russians would fire back, all 
the time protesting that they were serving 
the world community of nations by opening 
an international waterway, 

Proponents of a Russian “Grand Strategy 
Theory” contend that the Soviets are eager 
to get the canal open so that when the Brit- 
ish pull out of the Persian Gulf area in 1971, 
they will be able to step in and control the 
area, completing the encirclement of the 
Arab oil wealth. 

Supporters of this theory point out that 
Yemen, South Yemen and Aden are already 
under considerable Soviet influence, and only 
& potential alliance between Iran and Saudi 
Arabia stand in the way of Russian domi- 
mance of the area, They add that the Rus- 
sians are also anxious to prevent the Chinese 
from increasing their influence in the area. 

Despite the horrors and rumors of horrors, 
some oll and Middle East experts see hope 
of a settlement through the gloom. 

A vice president at a major oil company 
commented, “Things are so frightening that 
the moderates on both sides have become in- 
creasingly anxious to work out some sort of 


arrangement before Armageddon.” 
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Mr, Levy commented, “More and more, 
Israelis are beginning to believe that they 
can’t win every war, and that they can’t 
keep fighting forever.” 

Mr. Mizrahi, of the Mid-East Report, points 
out that an increasing number of responsible 
Arabs feel that their Governments and so- 
cial structures will fall before Israel falls. 

Those hopeful of peace point to the fact 
that in recent weeks Foreign Minister Aldo 
Moro of Italy visited with President Nasser, 
and, at the moment, Foreign Minister Abba 
Ebna of Israel is in Italy. There are reports 
that the Pope has urged the Italian Govern- 
ment to make every effort to set up some 
sort of meeting of the minds, if not parties. 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
DATA BANK 


(Mr. BETTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, even now, as 
the final count and tabulation connected 
with the decennial census goes on, there 
are thousands of users of census statis- 
tics gearing up to exploit this inventory 
of all Americans, I have never been 
against an accurate headcount, nor col- 
lection of related data about our citizens 
on a voluntary basis, nor dissemination 
of the statistical aggregates to a wide 
variety of users. However, the data col- 
lected in 1970 far exceeds what I believe 
to be related to maximizing the head- 
count, violates the privacy of millions of 
people by extracting dozens of sundry 
facts under criminal penalties, and its 
statistical outpourings will transgress 
what seems to me to be a proper applica- 
tion of this information. 

Now that we are moving toward re- 
lease of these census reports, I think 
Congress should be aware of how far- 
reaching will be the application of these 
facts, Two excellent articles are included 
in the May 1970 issue of Datamation 
Magazine giving considerable documen- 
tation on the application of census data. 
While somewhat technical, I think lay- 
men, as well as the student of computer 
technology, will understand the implica- 
tions presented in these articles. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the two articles 
at this point: 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST DATA BANK—YOU'RE IN 
THERE 


(By Phil Hirsh) 

In 1970, when the United States took its 
first decennial population census, each per- 
son was asked five questions and the statis- 
tical summaries for the whole country were 
printed on a total of 56 pages. This year, 
for the 19th decennial census of population 
and housing, there will be a total of 68 ques- 
tions per person, the published tabulations 
will cover several thousand pages and con- 
tain more than 4 billion facts. A far greater 
volume of data—200% to 300% more than 
is published—will be distributed in ma- 
chine-readable form. 

The federal government was the sole user 
of the first census, but today the bureau’s 
customers include virtually every govern- 
ing body in the country as well as a substan- 
tial percentage of the business and univer- 
sity communities. The list probably will con- 
tinue to grow rapidly. 

Until now, most census statistics have 
been of only limited value to many users. A 
business firm, for example, has far less in- 
terest in the population and housing charac- 
teristics of a census tract than in the char- 
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acteristics of its trading area. A municipal 
government wants data on school districts, 
wards, and precincts far more than on the 
city as a whole. For both groups, separate 
statistics covering very small areas, such as 
individual city blocks, are particularly valu- 
able. The 1970 census is the first one likely 
to satisfy most of these needs. Also, the data 
may be available quicker, which would in- 
crease its value by an order of magnitude. 

The improved utility of the census is due 
mainly to development of new software 
which can reformat and reaggregate census 
statistics in ways specifically desired by the 
end user, Also, census users, for the first, 
time, now have a practical method of relat- 
ing census statistics to & random list of 
individuals. A marketing manager, for ex- 
ample, can now estimate the incomes of 
customers or prospects from the aggregate 
data published in the census tables—largely 
automatically. All he has to know is each 
individual's address. 


NO INVASION? 


Census Bureau Officials insist that this 
new capability doesn’t violate anyone’s pri- 
vacy. Census data is an aggregation of fig- 
ures supplied by all those living within a 
particular area; so, even if a list of addresses 
is concentrated within a single census tract, 
it represents only a small subset of the in- 
dividuals contributing information to the 
corresponding tables. The output, in other 
words, provides an approximate idea of in- 
dividual incomes, but it doesn’t tell how 
much an individual or family earns. 

The bureau’s critics say it’s possible to vio- 
late privacy anyway, because the invader 
frequently doesn’t need to see individual 
records. His basic problem is to find an area 
containing a high concentration of people 
with specified demographic characteristics 
relating to such things as age, race, marital 
status, number of children, and income. He 
can do this easily with the help of census 
statistics. 

Once his target area is defined, the pub- 
lisher of, say, Better Homes and Gardens, 
or a publisher of pornographic literature, can 
develop a direct-mail advertising campaign 
and get the literature into the mailboxes of 
everyone living within the area regardless of 
whether they want to receive it. The names 
and addresses are easily obtainable from 
commercial sources, once the mailing area is 
defined. For example, reverse telephone di- 
rectories are available that list subscribers 
by address. 

The same census data could, if manipu- 
lated cleverly, help determine whether an 
individual is hired for a job, admitted to 
school, granted a loan or an insurance policy, 
the bureau’s critics contend. (See the article 
by Miller and Hoffman in this issue.) Here 
again, there is no recourse. If the employer, 
admissions officer, loan manager, or insur- 
ance agent draws unwarranted conclusions 
from the census about an applicant, he can’t 
prevent it. The individual can’t even refuse 
to supply his share of the data that generates 
such conclusions. Failure to fill out a census 
form is a federal offense, punishable by fine 
and/or imprisonment. 

Whether the collection and distribution of 
census statistics invades personal privacy, 
or is a legitimate use of public money and 
government effort to promote the general 
welfare, has been the subject of a bitter, 
protracted battle in Congress and among 
academicians for several years. A number of 
pills have been introduced in Congress aimed 
at restricting the number of census ques- 
tions that must be answered. Virtually all 
of this legislation has died, quickly. Recent- 
ly, an organization called “The Committee 
for a Voluntary Census” was formed in Phil- 
adelphia; it has been telling the public, 
through newspapers ads, not to answer some 
or all of the questions on the census form, 
or alternatively, to answer only under pro- 
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test. The committee seems likely to have "all 
the impact of a snowflake falling on the 
broad bosom of the Potomac,” to quote the 
late Everett McKinley Dirksen’s immortal 
phrase. 

The nerve center of the U.S. census opera- 
tions is a huge complex of buildings in 
Suitland, Md., near Washington. In the 
bowels of this complex are four Univac 
cpu’s—two 1107’s and two 1108’s—which do 
most of the processing, 

After census questionnaires have been an- 
swered by the individual respondent, they 
go to Jeffersonville, Ind., near Louisville, 
where 35 microfilm cameras convert each 
return to a % in. microfilm record. Two 
questionnaires are processed per second. This 
operation will generate about 50,000 reels 
of microfilm by the time the '70 census is 
completed. 

The film is shipped to Suitland and feeds 
into a battery of six Fospic machines, The 
initials stand for Film Optical Sensing De- 
vice for Input to Computers. 

Each Fospic is a kind of mark-sense read- 
er. Answers to census questions are recorded 
initially by darkening, with a pencil or pen, 
appropriately coded circles on the census 
form. When the form is microfilmed, the 
black dots become white ones, rospic detects 
each spot and then determines its position 
relative to an adjacent reference point. The 
variation in distance between the reference 
point and the possible answers to any ques- 
tion enables the circuitry to discriminate 
among them. 

Fospic reduces each census return to a 120- 
character mag tap record, formatted in 
Bcpxs-3. The entire 1970 population-housing 
enumeration will be stored on about 8,000 
reels of such tapes. 

Each goes directly into the Univac com- 
plex, where, after being edited and checked 
for consistency, the data gets processed into 
a “basic record tape.” The BRT set will con- 
sist of about 210 reels. Successive passes of 
these 210 tapes through the Univac system 
generate the final census output, During 
each pass, separate counts are made of the 
answers to specific questions and, concur- 
rently, the counts are aggregated to produce 
totals for the states, cities, census tracts, 
and other geographic areas represented in 
the published tables. The output is recorded 
on summary tapes which generate: 

1. Bound volumes of statistical tables. A 
Linotron photo-composition machine at the 
Government Printing Office produces these 
tables by recording summary tape data on 
microfilm; then the microfilm image is 
burned into a photo-offset printing plate. 

2. Public user summary tapes. These are 
sold to business firms, government agencies, 
and other statistics users who have access to 
computers, and wish to massage the data in 
additional ways. (Microfilm, microfiche, and 
punched card copies of census summary tapes 
are also available.) The tapes are offered in 
7- and 9-track formats. The former are pro- 
duced by the Univac equipment, the latter 
by a 360/40. 

The 1107-08 complex at Suitland repre- 
sents a big improvement in the bureau’s dp 
efficiency. It has about five times the ca- 
pacity of the 1105 equipment used to process 
the 1969 census. Each 1108 can do the work 
of about nine Univac I's. 


IF THEY'RE WORKING 


This is the first decennial census in which 
most of the questionnaires are being mailed 
to and from each household. The bureau esti- 
mates that by using mailmen, it can get 
along with 24,000 fewer census takers. But 
overall costs are still expected to be greater 
than in 1960. Then, to count 180 million 
noses cost $125 million. This time, to count 
an estimated 215 million individuals, the bill 
is expected to be about $215 million. 

The “mail-out, mail-back” areas encom- 
pass about 60% of the population. Essen- 
tially, these are the people living within 
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urban areas! who receive daily, house-to- 
house mail delivery service. The rest of the 
population will get census questionnaires by 
mail, but a census taker (the bureau prefers 
the term “enumerator”’) will come by sev- 
eral days later to collect the completed forms. 

The biggest single improvement in the 
1970 census is a vast increase in the quantity 
of machine-readable statistics. Some sum- 
mary tapes were copied and sold to the pub- 
lic after the 1960 enumeration, but in 1970— 
for the first time—tapes containing data on 
all census questions will be available for all 
census tabulation areas. 

This new capability is particularly impor- 
tant because much more data is released on 
tape than in the published tables. For ex- 
ample, the tables will display up to 256 sepa- 
rate statistics related to the population and 
housing characteristics of each census tract. 
The corresponding summary tapes will have 
up to 3,585. 

Six sets of public use summary tapes will 
be generated from the 1970 census. The first 
set, containing data accumulated on the 
first pass of the basic record tapes through 
the Univac system, is scheduled for release 
between August and September of this year. 
Succeeding series will contain data accumu- 
lated on later passes—or “counts” as the 
bureau calls them. The final reel of the final 
count is scheduled for distribution in No- 
vember '71. 

The first three sets of public use tapes 
will reflect answers to 22 questions which 
every respondent was asked. The last three 
sets will be based on answers to 46 other 
questions put to a sample of the popula- 
tion—either 5, 15, or 20%, depending on the 
question. 

The entire set of public use summary 
tapes, comprising 2,054 reels, will cost about 
$100K. Individual reels will sell for about 
$60. Text reels are also available, at the 
same price. 

Tape orders have been accepted since the 
first of this year. They're being filled on a 
first-in, first-out basis. A minimum pur- 
chase, generally, consists of all the reels 
comprising “a complete file within a count 
for a particular state.” 

“Partial files will be prepared on a special 
order basis,” the bureau adds. “However, 
this may involve some delay as well as addi- 
sional expense.” 

The tapes are available in a 7-track ver- 
sion, coded in BCD at a density of 556 cpi, 
and in a 9-track, 800 cpi mode which em- 
ploys Escpic format. The character set con- 
sists of 10 decimal digits, 26 alpha symbols, 
and six special characters plus a code for 
blank spaces. Each tape record consists of a 
header block, containing geographic Iden- 
tifier codes, followed by one or more data 
blocks. The block is subdivided into 120- 
character segments and has a minimum of 
720 characters and a maximum of 2040. Data 
fields within each block contain either six 
or eight characters apiece. Header and trailer 
labels conform to the July ‘69 proposed 
usaslI standard. 

Further details can be found in “Tech- 
nical Conventions for 1970 Census Summary 
Tapes” and “Character Set for the 1970 Sum- 
mary Tapes.” Both publications are avail- 
able from The Central Users Service, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. 


FOR DO-IT-YOURSELFERS 


The complete census user’s kit includes 
several other items besides data tapes. 

A “metropolitan map series” covers the 
urban cores of all standard metropolitan 
statistical areas (SMSA). There are 200 map 
sets and a total of 3100 sheets. Place and 
county maps for outlying areas are also 
available. Each map shows the boundaries 
and identification codes for all subsidiary 
census tabulation areas. Final versions of the 
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maps should be out late this year (prelimi- 
nary versions are now on sale). They cost 
about 75 cents per sheet. For further infor- 
mation, see the bureau’s “Data Access De- 
scription” for December ’69. 

Possibly the most useful census accessory 
is an “address coding guide.” It lists all the 
streets within the central city portion of a 
metropolitan area on a block-by-block basis, 
plus the range of street addresses along each 
blockface. Each listing also contains codes 
identifying the various census enumeration 
areas in which the blockface is located—e.g., 
the census tract, zip code area, and enumera- 
tion district. Essentially, the ACG is a direc- 
tory in which a group of addresses can be 
looked up to find the census tables covering 
the related area or areas, From these tables, 
the user can then extract, again by com- 
puter, demographic information related to 
the individuals whose addresses are included 
in his list. 

The bureau has developed a computer pro- 
gram called Admatch for correlating an ad- 
dress list with an address coding guide. The 
program is written in 360 assembly language. 
It runs on a DOS or TOS system, requires a 
minimum 32K byte core, and four tape drives. 
When this article was written, bureau offi- 
cials were planning to release Admatch to 
the public “shortly,” for a price of “about 
$60-380.” 

Address coding guides have been developed 
for nearly all metropolitan areas, but they 
cover only those portions receiving regular 
house-to-house mail delivery service. Other 
areas will not be coded, says a Census Bu- 
reau official. The ACG’s produced to date can 
be obtained as printed lists, or on 7- or 9- 
channel mag tape. Prices vary from around 
$32 to about $200, depending on the metro 
area selected. A complete description and 
price list are published in “1970 Census Sum- 
mary Tape Users Memorandum No. 23,” ob- 
tainable from William T. Fay, Chief, Geog- 
raphy Division, Bureau of the Census. 

An updated address coding guide is now 
almost completed for all SMSA’s. It will in- 
clude areas overlooked in the first version, 
as well as recently annexed areas—provided, 
in both cases, that the residents get daily 
service from the Post Office foot patrol. 

The census tract tables referenced by the 
address coding guide show the character- 
istics of all those living within a particular 
area; almost always, this is a far greater 
number of individuals than are represented 
by the addresses on the user’s list. For a more 
refined analysis, he can give the Census Bu- 
reau his list. The agency will then perform 
a “matching study.” This consists of going 
to the basic record tapes, extracting the 
census return of each addressee, and then 
summarizing—from just this data—the ag- 
gregate statistics desired by the customer. 


A CHOICE OF CORRELATIONS 


The cost and value of matching studies de- 
pend largely on how fussy the user is, For 
most business-related applications, it is nec- 
essary to match only addresses; based on 
studies done a few years ago for a bank in 
New Haven, Conn., the cost would probably 
be less than 5 cents/match, and census data 
could be found for 80-90% of the addresses 
on the user’s list. The bureau has done sim- 
ilar jobs—for such agencies as the National 
Institutes of Mental Health—which cost $1 
or more per match and resulted in substan- 
tially lower correlation rates. But here it was 
necessary to match individual] age, sex, and 
family relationship data, as well as the ad- 
dress, to each census record, 

“Public use samples,” consisting of in- 
dividual census records which represent a 
1% sample of the total U.S. population, are 
also offered by the bureau All of these rec- 
ords are drawn from SMSA’s having mini- 
mum populations of 250K. Individual names 
and addresses are not disclosed; all the cus- 
tomer knows is the names of the individ- 
ual metropolitan areas. Public use samples 
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enable researchers to make correlations and 
analyses of demographic data which are not 
included in the summary tape statistical 
program. 

Another way of tailoring census data to 
specific user requirements involves manipula- 
tion of a “geographic base file.” This is an 
address coding guide enhanced with a “Dual 
Independent Map Encoding (DIME) Sys- 
tem.” Essentially, DIME identifies the street 
intersections adjoining each blockface by 
code number and X-Y coordinates, and also 
specifies whether the block face is on the left 
or right side of the street when a person 
faces in the direction of increasing house 
numbers. 

When a list of addresses is passed against 
& geographic base file, the coordinate in- 
formation is picked up along with the rest, 
permitting each address subsequently to be 
plotted on a computer-generated map. This 
latter operation utilizes a program called 
SYMAP, developed by Harvard's Laboratory for 
Computer Graphics. It’s written in FORTRAN 
Iv and runs on a 360/40 equipped with 128K 
core and four tape drives. The lab is selling 
symap to nonprofit organizations for $485, 
and to everyone else for $776. A follow-on 
program, called symvu, will be available 
shortly. It generates oblique maps. The user 
can specify any angle and azimuth. 

Linking geographic base file codes to demo- 
graphic records makes it possible to map 
those areas which have a specified statistical 
relationship to each other—for example, 
areas with the same average income. The 
base file also permits special-purpose areas 
to be mapped. One user would be a company 
that wanted to realign its sales territories. 
The new territories could be drawn on a 
plotter once the boundary streets and inter- 
sections were specified. 

The bureau expects to have geographic 
base files, without X-Y coordinate data, 
available for public sale by mid-'71. These 
will cover the smaller smsa’s. By the end of 
next year, geographic base files with coordi- 
nates are scheduled to be completed for 
“most smsa’s.” Prices haven't been estab- 
lished. 

FIGURE SIFTING SERVICES 


Census users who don't want to juggle 
the statistics themselves can hire the Census 
Bureau or an outside specialist. 

The bureau can do some chores the out- 
siders can’t—for example, matching studies. 
Also, Uncle Sam’s prices for some jobs may 
be less. But the private firms generally offer 
faster turnaround time, work more closely 
with users, and have more sophisticated soft- 
ware. 

More than 60 of these firms have been or- 
ganized in the past 18 months—one barom- 
eter of the rising interest in census data. As 
of last March, 47 of them had been recog- 
nized by the bureau as “summary tape proc- 
essing centers.” Recognition doesn’t connote 
government approval or control, but it does 
provide valuable advertising: the name and 
address of each center is listed in various 
bureau publications. (See Summary Tape 
User Memorandum #17C, Jan. 23, "70, for a 
recent listing of recognized centers.) Also, 
when the bureau is swamped, it refers sum- 
mary tape processing inquiries to the 
centers. 

Ex-Census Bureau personnel staff many of 
the centers. Dualabs, in Arlington, Va., was 
founded by John Beresford, who played a key 
role in organizing the present summary tape 
program. Morris Hansen, who used to be the 
agency’s associate director for research and 
development, is a senior adviser at Westat 
Reserach, a summary tape center in Bethesda. 

Westat's “Censtat” program typifies the 
kind of special software available. The pro- 
gram reportedly enables a user to select cen- 
sus tables for analysis on the basis of speci- 
fied, easily-changeable criteria. Censtat 
also derives arithmetic products—such as 
means, median, subtotals, and percentages— 
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from census summary tapes, and re-aggre- 
gates the data to show the characteristics of 
several different user-specified geographic 
areas. 

A number of other dp companies are im- 
mersed in census-related activities. C.D.C. has 
developed a file-manipulation package called 
CENTRACT, while System Sciences has another 
called SIAM. SDC has designed census-based 
information systems for a number of local 
governments. It is also involved in a census 
r&b effort that began last year in Los Angeles. 
Among the other participants are IBM, In- 
formatics, TRw, and International Time Shar- 
ing Co. ITSC reportedly is exploring the pos- 
sibility of getting ino centralized census files 
through remote terminals. 

None of the census-processing fraternity, 
inside or outside the government, will admit 
their activities may be harmful. Elsewhere, 
however, well-qualified observers have crit- 
icized the proliferation of census-type data. 
One critic is Arthur Ross, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion. On June 30, 1968, he told the Washing- 
ton Post that: 

“The issues which come here (Washington) 
are vast, intricate, ambiguous, intractable. 
Statistics enable us to grasp and describe 
these many-sided problems at the cost of 
heroic over-simplification ...No harm is 
done if a quantitative measure is seen for 
what it really is. But trouble sets in when the 
statistical abstraction is confused with the 
more complex underlying reality... Im- 
measurable aspects of the problem may be 
vastly more important than the measurable 
(and) the validity of a particular measure 
may have been undermined by economic and 
social changes. Meanwhile, bemused by the 
appearance of objectivity and precision, the 
policymaker keeps his eye fixed on charts and 
tables which are sadly incomplete, obsoles- 
cent, or both. Eventually, he comes to believe 
that poverty really is a condition of having 
less than $3300 income .. .The ultimate 
hazard is not that officials fool the public 
but that they fool themselves. 

In a 1965 paper entitled “Social Responsi- 
bility and Computers,” Oliver G. Selfridge, of 
MIT’s Project Mac team, said: 

“Our privacy depends on the fact that the 
system has no efficient way of collating all 
the information (that is collected) and dis- 
playing it ... (But) even though that in- 
formation is not collated, it soon can be, with 
the aid of the technology that we are helping 
to develop . . . I asked before. Even if I have 
something to hide, why shouldn’t I be able to 
hide it? The standard answer is that only the 
guilty have something to hide, and they 
shouldn’t be allowed to do so. But what is a 
sin to one man, or the system, is not neces- 
sarily a sin to another ... We should un- 
derstand that as computerized information 
processing becomes more prevalent, as the 
data bases spread throughout society, as the 
processing becomes speedier and more accu- 
rate, it may become very difficult to keep a 
skeleton in the closet. I think the human 
race would be the worse for that.” 


GUARDING THE DATA 


The Census Bureau, according to its official 
pronouncements, takes numerous precau- 
tions to make sure that individual census 
records will be kept confidential. This in- 
cludes requiring all employees to swear that 
they won’t disclose census data on individ- 
uals to outsiders, and subjecting violators to 
stiff punishment. Another precaution con- 
sists of dropping names and addresses off 
each census record when the microfilm copy 
passes through FOSDIC. The original returns, 
after being microfilmed, are shredded and 
burned. 

Elaborate software has been developed to 
prevent disclosure of information about in- 
dividuals in the census tables. These rou- 
tines are so elaborate and/or senstive that 
bureau officials decline to discuss them in 
detail. 
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One official connected with this phase of 
the operation was asked whether “disclosure 
suppression” routines can do anything about 
& geographic area in which the range of a 
particular variable is extremely narrow. An 
example would be a block in which the 
monthly rent of the residents didn’t vary 
more than 5 or 10%. In a situation like this, 
the aggregate statistics would tell, pretty ac- 
curately, how much each family was paying. 

The disclosure suppression routine isn’t 
designed to take care of such situations, said 
the official. 

When asked about physical security, offi- 
cials quickly point out that no Census Bu- 
reau employee has ever been accused, let 
alone convicted, of stealing a census record. 
This is hardly convincing evidence, though. 
The same thing could be said even if em- 
ployees were stealing, provided they weren't 
suspected. 

An official was asked whether tapes ever 
get lost. He answered that data is never lost, 
permanently, because it can always be re- 
generated. But what about the tape itself? 
The official admitted that in such a large 
operation, loss of tape is “possible.” 

Census records and programs are stored 
on roughly 100,000 reels of tape, which the 
bureau keeps in a “secure area” near the 
Univac complex. Formerly, programmers 
from a variety of bureau divisions, as well 
as machine room supervisors, had direct ac- 
cess to these tapes. Now, their requests are 
processed through librarians. Also, a semi- 
automated system has recently been in- 
stalled to keep track of the inventory. 

Officials insist that unauthorized visitors 
have never been able to remain very long 
in the tape library without being detected 
because “our own people are there constant- 
ly, and they'll question anyone they don’t 
know." This visitor, after taking a tour re- 
cently, isn't so sure that statement is cor- 
rect. There were lots of census employees in 
the tape library when I was there, but they 
all seemed preoccupied. The tape reels are 
stored on open racks; it seemed to me that 
a dexterous thief could snatch any of them 
and hide the tape under his clothing in a 
few seconds. No guards are stationed at the 
entrances to the tape library, or at any of 
the nearby exits from the building. 

Nevertheless, the bureau is probably right 
when it says that census data is physically 
secure. This is due more to the nature of 
the operation than to intentional planning, 
If someone did steal a tape, he’d have trou- 
ble using it unless he had the related pro- 
gram. The data is recorded in machine code, 
and so it can’t be printed out and read di- 
rectly, except perhaps by the programmer 
who wrote the routine. There are so many 
records and so many different census enu- 
merations warehoused in the tape library 
that finding a particular record is virtually 
impossible, especially since names and 
addresses are missing. 

Another reason unauthorized leaks aren’t 
a serious threat to the privacy of census re- 
spondents is because so much can be learned 
from the statistics which are obtainable 
legally. 

A PERSONAL EXAMPLE 

R. H. Donnelley Co. has developed a com- 
puterized system for printing personalized 
promotional letters which illustrates some of 
the dangers inherent in aggregate statistics. 

I received one of these letters last fall. 
It came from Jerome P, DuFour, Sr., a com- 
plete stranger; he began by saying: 

“I am amazed at the number of my friends 
who have dramatically increased their in- 
comes in just the past few months.” Then 
Mr. DuFour identified three people in my 
area who had allegedly increased their in- 
comes by going into businesses of their own. 
He included their present and former in- 
comes, as well as the names of their previous 
employers. 

Most people who grow rich “started out 
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with no more money than the few hundred 
dollars you have in the bank right now,” 
the letter continued. “Few of them had two 
cars like the Hirschs do. Usually, they had 
a car less desirable than your ’65.... After 
making a careful household-by-household 
study of Washington residents with incomes 
in the critical $12,500-19,500 range, I have 
selected you and Mrs. Hirsch as possibly being 
among the few who will take positive action if 
given the opportunity.” 

To find out what this “opportunity” was, 
my wife and I had to attend a meeting at a 
nearby motel, where, according to the 
letter, we would see “a fascinating portrayal 
of the techniques that led to the successes 
mentioned above.” 

This promotion piece is part of a direct- 
mail campaign launched in seven major met- 
ropolitan areas so far; it will be extended to 
several others in coming months. More than 
70,000 letters have been sent out to date. 
They're designed to attract new distributors 
for “Holiday Magic,” a line of cosmetics sold 
door-to-door. Dan Harding, the Donnelley 
account exec who developed the idea, says 
the letter has been “5-10 times more suc- 
cessful than conventional direct-mail efforts 
of this type.” 

The 1960 census, plus a private data base, 
provide the personal information that goes 
into each Holiday Magic letter, explains 
Harding. The first step is to analyze census 
tract data in a metropolitan area selected for 
a promotional mailing, and locate those 
neighborhoods having the highest percent- 
ages of residents with specified income, edu- 
cation, family size, and home ownership 
characteristics. Next, Donnelley consults its 
own data base. These records, drawn from 
state vehicle registrations and telephone di- 
rectory listings, are also classified by census 
tract. They contain specific name and ad- 
dress information, plus additional facts indi- 
cating whether a particular individual is like- 
ly to be a good prospect for direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 

“You can learn a great deal about a person, 
just by knowing whether he has a telephone 
and/or a car,” says Harding. Those who have 
neither are generally too poor to qualify as 
prospects, he explains, Telephone owners 
who don’t own cars tend to be older in- 
dividuals; car owners who lack phones are 
usually young people. Those with phones 
and cars consume far more, proportionately, 
than the other groups, and thus tend to be 
prime prospects. 

The name and address information needed 
for each Holiday Magic mailing comes from 
Donnelley’s telephone list—“it's the most up- 
to-date source,” says Harding. The automo- 
bile file tells the kind, age, and number of 
cars owned by each individual—data that 
can generate additional inferences. For ex- 
ample, if the record lists a six-passenger car, 
the family almost certainly includes young 
children. The age of a car is a tipoff to how 
well the family is managing on its present 
income. 

The telephone and auto registry lists are 
both recorded in machine-readable form, so 
selecting the desired prospects is essentially 
a sorting job. Next, the letters are generated 
by a program that reads the census tract 
code attached to each census and the auto 
registry list, and inserts this data in the text 
of the letter. The “success stories” are ob- 
tained from existing Holiday Magic distribu- 
tors; they're accessed in basically the same 
way. 

WHO ARE THEY FOOLING? 

One reason for objecting to the Donnelley 
letter was suggested recently by the Medford, 
Ore., Mail-Tribune: “We resent the implica- 
tion that we are a simple-minded moron to 
be fooled by the versatility of an electronic 
gadget into thinking we're getting a ‘personal 
letter when we're not.” But much more than 
deception is involved. 

Although Donnelley learns a great deal 
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about each Holiday Magic prospect, it doesn't 
really learn enough. For example, it doesn't 
know, ahead of time, whether the prospect 
has been involved in an auto collision that 
caused death or injury. Nor can Donnelley be 
sure that the couple receiving the letter 
haven't divorced each other, or haven't lost 
the homes or the jobs that qualified them as 
prospects. These are experiences which most 
people prefer not to be reminded of, espe- 
cially by complete strangers who are obvi- 
ously selling something. 

Holiday Magic letters may not affront 
many people, but what is the justification for 
affronting anyone? Possibly, no one has been 
affronted yet. If the letter is as effective as 
Harding claims, though, Donnelley will soon 
be blanketing the entire country with these 
promotion pieces, and the statistical chance 
of upsetting people will grow accordingly. 
Does this prospect represent a threat to per- 
sonal privacy? 

Samuel D. Warren and Louis Brandeis 
(who later became a Supreme Court Justice) 
answered that question in 1890, when they 
wrote one of the first articles on the subject. 
They said the individual has a “right to be 
let alone” which he should be able to assert 
directly. In 1967, the President’s Office of 
Science and Technology added that “The 
right to privacy is the right of the individual 
to decide for himself how much he will share 
with others his thoughts, his feelings, and 
the facts of his personal life, It is a right that 
is essential to insure dignity and freedom of 
self-determination.” 

If the Holiday Magic letter were based com- 
pletely on voluntary survey data, there would 
be less to complain about. Individuals who 
answer such surveys presumably are aware 
of what they’re letting themselves in for, and 
have a way out if they want to take it. Tele- 
phone and auto registration are less volun- 
tary, but the individual who really wants to 
keep privacy inviolate still has at least a 
theoretical choice; he can give up owning 
an automobile and telephone. But the census 
questionnaire offers no choice to the indi- 
vidual who wants to stay within the law; he 
must answer the questions. 

Donnelley’s system, at present, is restricted 
to isolating good prospects, but the same 
basic statistical divining rod can be used to 
find good customers. This application could 
create additional threats to privacy. 

Among the possible users of customer- 
qualification systems are insurance com- 
panies, banks, and loan companies. Each 
operates in a seller’s market, where the 
cream of the prospects can be skimmed off, 
and the remainder ignored. Census-based 
statistical analyses can be a very effective 
cream-skimming tool. 

A bank or an insurance company, for ex- 
ample, could correlate its “good” customers’ 
addresses to the census tables, find the com- 
mon demographic characteristics, and then 
accept new business only from applicants 
possessing these same characteristics. Or, the 
company could start with the poor risks and 
exclude applicants with similar character- 
istics. 

Banks seem to be moving in this direction 
already. 

Several months ago, a bank in Southern 
California opened a new branch; to generate 
business, it offered free checking accounts to 
a selected group of prospects. Before the 
promotional announcement was mailed, an 
L. A. service center, American Computer Re- 
sources, then known as Data Tab, was hired 
to analyze 1960 census tract data for the 
area surrounding the bank’s branch. Data 
Tab found the areas with the highest con- 
centrations of certain demographic char- 
acteristics. The company has done similar 
work for at least one other California bank, 
And the Census Bureau has done such work 
for a Michigan bank. 

The most ambitious application of census 
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data by a business firm involved David Birch, 
an assistant professor at Harvard’s business 
school, and a large New Haven bank. 

Birch was one of the researchers who par- 
ticipated in the New Haven Census Use study 
that began about three years ago. He matched 
various groups of bank customers with cen- 
sus data collected from all New Haven resi- 
dents in 1967, during a pre-test of the enu- 
meration procedures being used this year 
throughout the country. The matching oper- 
ation generated demographic profiles showing 
the kinds of people most likely to be inter- 
ested in auto loans, home mortgages, credit 
cards, and other bank services. Birch also de- 
termined the demographic differences be- 
tween delinquent customers and those who 
paid their loans on time each month. An- 
other output consisted of projections show- 
ing future growth, and geographic locations, 
of the bank’s likeliest prospects for specified 
services. Most of these « utputs were displayed 
on computer-generated maps, besides being 
tabulated. 

Insurance companies are also potential 
users of demographic profiles. 

Three years ago, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee found that insurance policies are 
often canceled for reasons beyond the policy- 
holder's control. One case involved a motorist 
who had been driving for 35 years without an 
accident. He was dropped because of a war- 
induced physical handicap. Another motorist 
was involved in two accidents; the company 
admitted that he wasn’t at fault but can- 
celed anyway because “our statistics indicate 
that drivers involved in accidents have a 
greater tendency to be involved in future 
accidents. This has applied to drivers ... 
involved both in fault and non-fault acci- 
dents.” 

If the last statement reflects an industry- 
wide attitude, and the House committee’s 
investigation suggests that it does, 1970 cen- 
sus information could be invaluable to in- 
surance companies. They could correlate ve- 
hicle accident records, easily obtained from 
the police, with census data, and determine 
where “accident prone” drivers are concen- 
trated. The companies could then raise the 
rates of people living in these “high-risk” 
areas. 

Insurance companies already classify their 
customers into risk categories, of course. 
Motorists who live in cities pay more than 
those who live in rural areas. A teenage driver 
in the family escalates the premium sub- 
stantially. But these rate differentials are 
based on data the companies collect them- 
selves. Use of census data would change 
things drastically. The individual would be 
forced to give the government information 
about himself which could then be used 
arbitrarily by an insurance company to raise 
that individual’s rates, limit his coverage, or 
deny him a policy altogether. 

The Fifth Amendment protects individual 
citizens against self-incrimination, provided 
the government is both the extractor and 
user of the information. An insurance com- 
pany or bank that uses census data to qualify 
customers is presently outside the scope of 
the amendment, yet these firms also have 
power to affect each citizen’s “life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness.” 

Even if such companies don’t use census 
statistics, they'll still be in a position to use 
the bureau's new coding schemes, mapping 
techniques, and software, not to mention 
the new tools being developed by commer- 
cial firms with the bureau's encouragement. 
For this technology can be applied to any 
large set of geographically based records. It 
simplifies the job of combining separate files. 
Quite possibly, businessmen will be mo- 
tivated to develop more files on their cus- 
tomers, prospects, and employees, which 
would further increase the danger of self- 
incrimination. 

Anyone who argues that census statistics 
invade privacy is quickly told that the cen- 
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sus does many good social works which would 
not happen if the answers to census ques- 
tions were made voluntary and distribution 
of the data was restricted. In New Haven, 
for example, Prof. Birch found that Negro 
instalment loan customers tend to have no 
greater delinquency than whites. The bank 
subsequently began accepting more loan ap- 
plications from Negroes. On the strength of 
this and other findings, it has opened three 
branches in the New Haven ghetto, and has 
been in the forefront of efforts to finance 
new Negro-owned businesses. 

“Every loan officer has ‘red-line’ areas,” ex- 
plains Birch, “representing specific kinds of 
people he won't consider for loans. What 
we've done, basically, is to show that some 
of these people aren’t really the poor risks 
the loan officer may have thought they 
were. So now he can evaluate loan applica- 
tions with greater objectivity and less prej- 
udice.” 

While all of this is undoubtedly true, it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that computerized 
demographic analysis is always or even usual- 
ly, better than human evaluation. A com- 
puter can be programmed to leave out hu- 
man bias, but the statistics the computer 
works with contain a built-in bias of an- 
other sort. 

As former Labor Commissioner Ross 
pointed out above, even when a statistically 
valid relationship can be established between 
a group’s characteristics and the performance 
of individuals within that group, it’s dan- 
gerous to jump to conclusions because of 
other factors that haven't been measured, or 
can't be. 

The big advantage of manual evaluation is 
that the evaluator has a chance to measure 
these intangibles and be influenced by them, 

The Census Bureau apparently realizes that 
aggregate statistics are capable of being mis- 
used because the following statement appears 
in a number of the agency’s publications: 

“If for any reason the Bureau feels that the 
purchaser of a special tabulation is making 
unfair or improper use of the information 
furnished, it may take such action as is 
deemed appropriate to protect the public 
interest.” 

But nowhere does the bureau say what it 
means by “unfair or improper use,” nor does 
e specify what constitutes appropriate ac- 

on. 

Actually, it's impossible for the agency to 
do what it says. 

Census Officials ask each special tab pur- 
chaser how the data is to be used, but he 
can get around that question easily by say- 
ing the application is confidential; he'll still 
get his job processed. Or the customer can 
simply lie. The bureau doesn’t investigate. 

The growth of outside summary tape proc- 
essing centers makes a bad situation consid- 
erably worse because now the bureau will 
have even less chance of determining how 
special tabulations are being used. 

A company can be recognized as a sum- 
mary tape center by filling out a simple ques- 
tionnaire. “If the answers look bona fide,” 
says a bureau official, “we recognize the 
company.” Asked what he meant by “bona 
fide,” the official said “no one has ever really 
figured that one out.” But he didn’t seem 
particularly worried. “The centers are en- 
tirely on their own,” he pointed out. “We 
take no responsibility for their work.” 

Just possibly, the Census Bureau is right 
when it says people don’t endanger their 
privacy by answering census questions. But, 
in view of the rather informal procedures 
used to monitor summary tape applications 
and summary tape centers, no one really 
knows. Even if no one’s privacy has been 
violated so far, the danger of misuse would 
appear to be growing because of the recent 
proliferation of census statistics, applica- 
tions, and software, and the virtual cer- 
tainty that more proliferation is coming. 
The pace of change is suggested by the fact 
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that, in 1960, the bureau’s “public use 
samples consisted of individual census rec- 
ords representing a 1/1000th sample of the 
U.S. population. Names, addresses and geo- 
graphic areas were not disclosed. In 1970, 
the bureau is offering a 1/100th sample, 
identifying the smsa’s they are drawn from, 
and providing the user with a demographic 
profile of each community so he can deter- 
mine how representative the related portion 
of the sample is. The next logical step would 
be to increase the size of the sample further 
and offer a set of tapes, each one covering 
& different smsa or region (the current pub- 
lic use sample is recorded on a single reel). 
Users still couldn’t identify any individual 
but they’d be able to make more refined 
statistical analyses, thereby increasing the 
appeal of customer-qualification and direct- 
mail targeting systems. 

Since the cost of direct-mail advertising 
continues to go up, the appeal of computer- 
ized techniques for prequalifying each mail- 
ing list is clearly growing. Meanwhile, pro- 
gram budgeting and other system analysis 
techniques are becoming more popular. It 
may not be long until just about every 
business decisionmaker has jumped aboard 
the bandwagon. With this kind of condi- 
tioning, they are apt to be much more recep- 
tive to “people-qualification” systems based 
directly or indirectly on census information. 

Political support for using such tech- 
niques is also bound to grow, as the user 
market increases. This implies more pres- 
sure on Congress to authorize more ques- 
tions and more-frequent enumerations. A 
bill authorizing a mid-decade population 
and housing count was passed in the last 
Congress by the House but not the Senate. 
The same bill has been introduced in the 
current Congress. 

Possibly the most effective method of ar- 
resting these trends would be to establish an 
independent federal commission, authorize it 
to license summary tape processing centers 
and review copies of all data tabulated from 
census statistics. Along with the data, the 
user would have to submit a complete docu- 
mentation trail showing how he traveled 
from initial input to final output. If the com- 
mission found that a tabulation violated in- 
dividual privacy, it would have the power to 
bar use of the statistics by issuing an ad- 
ministrative order. Users who felt victimized 
would be free to take their complaints to 
court. 

The commission could be financed by users 
of census statistics. They are now getting 
statistics from the bureau for a small fraction 
of what it would cost them to get the same 
data on their own, so higher prices and addi- 
tional control are logical. 

Regulatory commissions admittedly have a 
tendency to be taken over by those whom 
they regulate. But there are ways of coping 
with that problem, too. 

One is to staff the commission with people 
of different viewpoints. In this case, the 
number of civil libertarians and constitution- 
al lawyers should at least equal the number of 
statisticians and marketing types. Hopefully, 
the commission would also include at least 
some individuals familiar with the inner 
working of computer hardware and software. 

One area the commission could profitably 
explore is the advisability of making some 
census data available to a restricted group of 
users. There can be little argument, for ex- 
ample, that government officials need family 
income data to plan health, welfare, and simi- 
lar social betterment programs. But it isn't 
necessarily true that the same information, 
aggregated to the same geographic levels, 
should also be distributed to direct-mail 
houses. 

The commission might also study the kinds 
of problems that do. and do not. lend them- 
selves to census-based statistical analysis. 
Projecting population growth is almost cer- 
tainly more reliable than evaluating alterna- 
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tive birth control programs on the basis of 
demographic correlations. 

The commission idea has already been sug- 
gested by Alan Westin, who is possibly the 
nation’s leading authority on privacy. He 
and a group of associates recently received a 
$149,500 grant from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to look into this and related matters. 

Meanwhile, Congressman Cornelius Gal- 
lagher of New Jersey has announced plans 
to introduce legislation establishing a “fed- 
eral data p: commission.” 

But neither Westin nor Gallagher has wor- 
ried very much about the threat to privacy 
posed by census data. The bureau’s chief 
critics have been Rep. Jackson Betts of Ohio 
and Sen. Sam Ervin of North Carolina. Both 
legislators have tried—so far without suc- 
cess—to limit the number of mandatory cen- 
sus questions. 

No one will be exactly surprised if Congress 
continues to let the Census Bureau operate 
more-or-less as it pleases. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


An urbanized area consists of a central 
city or cities plus an urban fringe. At least one 
of the cities must have a minimum popula- 
tion of 50,000. The fringe area includes in- 
corporated places with 2500 inhabitants or 
more, and “closely-settled” areas of 100 hous- 
ing units or more. 

A Standard Metropolitan Statistical area 
(SMSA) must have one city with 50,000 resi- 
dents or more, two cities with contiguous 
boundaries and “constituting, for general 
economic and social purposes, a single com- 
munity.” The smaller of these two cities must 
have at least 15,000 residents, and the two, 
together, a total population of at least 50,000. 
SMSA’s must also meet a number of lesser 
qualifications. Urbanized areas generally com- 
prise the thickly-settled portions of Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Minor Civil Divisions (MCD’s) include elec- 
tion districts, towns, townships, and in some 
areas, entities known as “beats” and “gores.” 
Census county “divisions” are another kind 
of MCD. They are county subdivisions, akin to 
townships. 

Census Tracts are MOD's within, and ad- 
jacent to, large cities and SMSA'’s, generally 
having about 4,000 residents apiece. 

An Enumeration District (ED) originally 
represented the territory that could be cov- 
ered by a single census enumerator. Where 
enumerators are being used for the 1970 
census, each ED contains about 750 people. 
In the areas where forms were mailed to each 
respondent and mailed back, the ED encom- 
passes about 1500 individuals. 

GETTING A PERSONAL DOSSIER From A STATIS- 
TICAL DATA BANK—BEWARE 


(By Lance J. Hofman and W. F. Miller) 


(Nore.—Mr. Hoffman is a research assist- 
ant in the Computer Science Department of 
Stanford University. He was previously with 
Systems Development Corp., Control Data 
Corp., and Bolt Beranek and Newman, Inc. 
He has a BS in math from Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, an MS in computer science 
from Stanford, and is working towards his 
PhD in computer science at Stanford. Dr. 
Miller is currently vice president for research 
at Stanford University where he has previ- 
ously been associate provost for computing 
and professor of computing science. Prior to 
this, he was with the Argonne National Lab- 
oratory for nine years. He is a member of the 
Computer Science and Engineering Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences and is 
listed in Who's Who in America. He holds a 
BS, MS, and PhD from Purdue University in 
physics and mathematics.) 

With enough work it is possible to obtain a 
personal dossier from a statistical data bank. 
A privacy safeguard sometimes proposed? is 
the restriction on the access procedures to 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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permit read-out of only statistical sum- 
maries. (In the extreme one could remove 
from the file such identifying information 
as name, address, Social Security number, 
etc.) Data banks which return only summary 
tables of numbers of persons with given 
characteristics such as age, education level, 
etc., are referred to as “statistical” data 
banks. Data banks which return an in- 
dividual’s identifying information are re- 
ferred to as “dossier” data banks. It has been 
pointed out that this distinction is largely 
illusory We present here an algorithm 
which, with enough work and sufficient ad- 
ditional information, can be used to identify 
individuals in a statistical data bank. We 
propose “threat monitoring”* as a proce- 
dure which, while not foolproof, gives sub- 
stantial additional protection of privacy in 
statistical data banks. 
DEDUCING A SALARY RANGE 

Suppose that we wish to determine whether 
John Doe earns over $50,000 per year and we 
know that his data is stored in a statistical 
data bank. Suppose also that we already 
know that he is a 39-year-old lawyer with an 
LLB degree, has four children, has been mar- 
ried twice, and lives in New York City. When 
we ask our data bank the question, “How 
many people are in the data bank with the 
following properties: 


age 39 

education level is LLB 

male 

has 4 children 

lives in New York City 

profession is lawyer 

has been married twice?’ 
let us say that we get back the answer “57 
people.” If we then ask, “How many people 
are in the data bank with the following prop- 
erties: 

age 39 

education level is LLE 

male 

has 4 children 

lives in New York City 

profession is lawyer 

has been married twice 

salary exceeds $50,000 year?” 


and the data bank returns “57 people” again, 
we have discovered from our “statistical” 
data bank the “intelligence” that John Doe’s 
salary exceeds $50,000 per year. We have ob- 
tained information on a specific individual 
eyen though the query algorithm we used re- 
turned only counts of instances, and did not 
return names. We would have been able to do 
this even if specific identifying information 
such as name had not been stored in the data 
bank, 

Suppose we know that data on Richard 
Roe is contained in a statistical data bank. 
Let us take some nonsensitive information 
we know about Richard and use it to form a 
question for our data bank system. “How 
many people are in the data bank with the 
following properties: 


age 39 

education level is LLB 

male 

has 4 children 

lives in New York City 

profession is lawyer 

has been married twice 

received MS degree from MIT in 1950 
graduated from Harvard in 1948?” 


If the answer is “1 person,” we've hit the 
jackpot! For we can now extract all the in- 
formation about Richard Roe in the data 
bank by simply adding more conditions, one 
by one, to our question. For example: “How 
many people are in the data bank with the 
following properties: 


age 39 

education level is LLB 
male 

has 4 children 
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lives in New York City 

profession is lawyer 

has been married twice 

received MS degree from MIT in 1950 
graduated from Harvard in 1948 

has been convicted of a felony?” 


If the answer to this question is “1 per- 
son,” then Richard Roe has been convicted 
of a felony; if it is “O people,” he has not. 
Again, we have obtained personal informa- 
tion from a “statistical” data bank which 
does not return names or other identifying 
information directly. 

THE GENERAL ALGORITHM 

We now present the general algorithm for 
compiling a dossier from a “statistical” data 
bank. First, let us state our assumptions: 

1. We assume that the data bank query 
algorithm will return to the inquirer #(P,), 
the number of instances (people) with 
given property P) but it will not return the 
names or other identifying information 
about the people included in this count. 
That is, the algorithm permits one to get 
aggregate data in the form of the count of 
the number of instances of a certain type, 
but it does not return anything other than 
the count. 

2. The query algorithm will permit re- 
quests not only for a count of the instances 
of a given property, but also for a count 
of the instances of a conjunction of proper- 
ties. For example, one might ask for the 
number of people wtih property P: (age 
greater than 30) and property P: (female) 
and property Ps (not living in New York 
City), i.e., # P, & P, &P,). 

Now, if we denote the number of people 
with properties Pi, P2... , Pm in common by 
#P,&P,& ... Pm), the following algorithm 
determines whether a person (called Mr. X) 
has property Po (given that we a priori know 
a number of his other properties Pi, Pz..., 
Px): Use the search algorithm to determine 
whether #(P: & P: & ... Px) =1. If so, then 
#(Pi & P: & ... Px & Po) =1, Mr. X has 
property Po. Otherwise Mr. X does not have 
property P,. (We used this method to deter- 
mine that Richard Roe had been convicted 
of a felony.) 

The scheme will fail if we do not know 
enough about Mr. X to identify him through 
his properties Pi, Ps, ..., Ps, ie. if # (P: 
& Pı &... Px)>1. 

There is a variation of this scheme, which 
we used to deduce John Doe’s salary range. 
Suppose we know that Mr. X is included in 
the count of people who have properties 
Pi, Pe, Ps, ..., Pw in common, If the count 
of people with properties Pı, Ps, Ps,..., 
Py, Po in common is the same, i.e., if #(Pi & 
Pa & Ps&... &Pr)=#(Pi& Pe&Pi&... 
& Pw & Po), then we know that Mr. X has 
property Po. For this variation of the scheme 
to work in practice, the count will have to be 
small in order that one can expect all mem- 
bers in the count to also have Po, If 
#(P,& P&I. E Px) tH(P,&PL&...& 

Px & Po) 
we cannot determine whether Mr. X has 
property Po unless we have the earlier case 
where 

#(Pi & P: & ... Pw) =1. 

The problem we are illustrating is well 
known to census bureaus and other agencies 
charged with publishing statistical sum- 
maries and at the same time protecting the 
privacy of individuals. Their policy is to avoid 
publishing summaries with small counts 
which might permit identification. 

One way of protecting against the type of 
search we have illustrated is to use threat 
monitoring. Threat monitoring control pro- 
grams monitor all requests to the system and 
Keep audit trails. It can be used to detect 
excessively active periods of use of the data 
base, too many successive questions which 
are quite similar or which result in small 
counts as answers (therefore raising the pos- 
sibility that a dossier extraction, such as in 
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the examples above, is being carried out), etc. 
Even with threat monitoring, if the extrac- 
tion procedure is concealed among legitimate 
request traffic, it will be quite hard to detect. 
This should serve to remind the proponents 
and builders of “statistical” data banks to 
very seriously consider the problems of pri- 
vacy. Only a few* have really taken advan- 
tage of various methods of access control 
developed to datet? 
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SHARE FEDERAL REVENUES WITH 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


(Mr. BETTS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 24, 1969, I introduced H.R. 13982, 
the Revenue Sharing Act of 1969. This 
bill embodies an innovative proposal by 
President Nixon to share a portion of 
our Federal revenues with State and 
local governments. In introducing the 
bill, I was joined by 87 of my colleagues 
in this House. 

Since that time, an exceptionally broad 
and popular base of support has emerged 
in behalf of this vitally needed reform 
of our intergovernmental fiscal system. 
Every major organization representing 
State and local governments has en- 
dorsed revenue sharing. Public opinion 
polls show over 70 percent of Americans 
in favor of its enactment. A strong bi- 
partisan support for revenue sharing ex- 
ists in both Houses of the Congress. 

This breadth of support is not sur- 
prising in view of the obvious need for 
this program. Our current approach to 
aiding States and localities is badly in 
need of reform and consolidation. Over- 
lap, duplication, redtape, and inefficiency 
abound in the crazy quilt network of 
some 500 grant-in-aid programs in ex- 
istence today. Beyond this need to oper- 
ate our fiscal affairs more sensibly and 
more fiexibly, there also exists an ur- 
gent need for financial support of State 
and local governments: They are asked 
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to deal with our most critical social and 
domestic problems, but their fiscal re- 
sources are already strained severely. 

Revenue sharing represents a valua- 
ble supplement to our existing Federal 
aid efforts. Most importantly, it offers a 
way to extend this effort in a broader, 
fairer, and less conditional manner. 
Local priorities and needs will determine 
the allocation of funds. 

I would strongly urge, and I hope the 
other Members of this body will join me, 
that we make every effort to see that 
revenue sharing is brought before us for 
consideration before we adjourn this fall. 
This is a subject of the highest priority, 
focusing directly on our domestic needs 
and the responsiveness of our public 
institutions. 

At this point, I would like to insert in 
the Recorp a copy of a very recent 
memorandum from the President to the 
senior members of his administration dis- 
cussing revenue sharing. This document 
provides an excellent restatement of the 
arguments for revenue sharing, and re- 
emphasizes President Nixon's strong per- 
sonal desire to see its prompt enactment. 
I commend this memorandum to the 
Members of the House as an important 
policy statement and description of the 
revenue-sharing proposal. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 24, 1970. 
Memorandum: For senior administration 
Officials. 
Subject: Revenue sharing. 

This Administration came to office at a time 
when many Americans were frustrated (often 
justifiably) with the performance of existing 
governmental institutions. We have, there- 
fore, proposed basic changes in the domestic 
policies of the Federal Government. The Ad- 
ministration’s new domestic policies, taken 
together, constitute a strong effort to reform 
major program systems, renew our federalism, 
and strengthen the capacity of governmental 
institutions—at the national, State and local 
levels. 

Last August, I submitted to the Congress 
a proposal for sharing a portion of Federal 
revenues with State and local governments. 
This innovative program is designed to ex- 
tend Federal assistance to these governments 
in a broader, fairer, and less conditional 
manner, 

Over the years this mechanism will have a 
substantial economic and political effect on 
our Federal system. 

The arguments in favor of revenue sharing 
are as strong as ever: 

1. We have a serious “fiscal mismatch.” 
The Federal government has the superior 
revenue-generating system. The other levels 
of government have the major domestic ex- 
penditure requirements, The Federal gov- 
ernment has long recognized this discon- 
tinulty between public needs and resources. 
So far, we have chosen to bridge the gap 
through the mechanism of categorical 
grants-in-aid to State and local govern- 
ments. Next year, nearly $28 billion will be 
spread over 500 separate and uncoordinated 
aid categories. 

2. We need to design better systems for 
delivering Federal program assistance and 
better methods of fiscal assistance. Revenue 
sharing represents a valuable and necessary 
supplement to our existing financial assist- 
ance efforts. Increased resources and addi- 
tional decision-making responsibility will be 
transferred to State and localities. Local dis- 
cretion and flexibility will be encouraged. 
Citizen discontent over the inability of the 
Federal government to deliver services effec- 
tively provides strong incentive to decen- 
tralize some governmental decision-making. 
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3. The revenue capacity of State and local 
government is severely strained—despite 
their considerable efforts. During the 1960s, 
the States made over 300 increases in major 
taxes, either enacting new taxes or raising 
rates on existing ones. Property taxes are 
very high in many areas. These governments 
need financial help. The simplest, most di- 
rect, and fairest way to provide that help is 
through revenue sharing. 

4, Adequate provision of basic public 
services is a matter of high national priority. 
Revenue sharing is directly responsive to this 
need. We look to our States and localities 
to provide these services, and revenue sharing 
funds represent vital support for our domes- 
tie pro; 3 

5. Americans not only are frustrated with 
the performance of governmental institu- 
tions, but also with the unresponsiveness of 
these institutions to local concerns. The 
individual citizen can have the largest im- 
pact on public policy through his State and 
local governments. By strengthening these 
governments, reyenue sharing can enhance 
individual contributions to public decision- 
making. Through revenue sharing an impor- 
tant measure of political power is returned 
to the people. 

I want to emphasize the importance of 
revenue sharing in our total domestic pol- 
icy. Revenue sharing is the financial heart 
of the New Federalism. 

Under the New Federalism, major uims are 
to define more clearly functional responsi- 
bilities among levels of government and 
strengthen governmental institutions at all 
levels. Welfare, for example, is appropriate- 
ly a national responsibility. In addition to 
providing equity and dignity for the poor, 
the Family Assistance Act will relieve State 
and local governments of rapidly rising costs 
for welfare. 

In areas which are primarily State-local 
responsibilities, revenue sharing and other 
measures which the Administration nas ad- 
vanced will strengthen the capacity of States 
and localities to make decisions which re- 
flect their own priorities and needs. 

In the first full year of the Family Assist- 
ance Program, fiscal relief for states and 
localities will be nearly $600 million, in addi- 
tion to the currently estimated revenue 
sharing program of $1 billion. 

I encourage all of you to become familiar 
with the basic elements of the Administra- 
tion’s revenue sharing proposal and to make 
known, at every suitable occasion, our strong 
desire to secure its enactment in 1970. A 
very brief description of revenue sharing, 
along with major questions and answers, is 


enclosed. 
RICHARD NIXON. 


SUMMARY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
REVENUE-SHARING PLAN 

The leading features of the Administra- 
tion’s revenue-sharing proposal are as fol- 
lows: 

First, the total amount to be shared will 
be a stated percentage of personal taxable 
income—the base on which Federal individ- 
ual income taxes are levied. The fund will 
grow fairly rapidly from a currently pro- 
jected program of $1 billion on a full-year 
basis to reach $5 billion by the mid-’70's. 

Second, the distribution of the fund among 
the states will be based on a simple formula 
that assigns primary weight to population, 
but also gives some weight to tax effort 
exerted in the State, 

Third, the distribution within each State 
between the State government and the local- 
ities will be based on a formula, so that 
each unit of general government within a 
State will be assured a share that is pro- 
portionate to its own revenues raised: 

Fourth, no program or project restrictions 
will be placed on the use of the funds made 
available by the Federal Government. Each 
State, county, city and town will rely on its 
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own judgment, and allocate the funds as it 
deems best. 

The distinguishing characteristics of this 
proposal are: 

(1) Simplicity—objective statistics and 
clearly defined procedures are used; 

(2) Fairness—all general purpose local gov- 
ernments participate, regardless of size; 

(8) Dependability—State and local gov- 
ernments can count on the funds in their 
planning; and, 

(4) Diseretion—State and local govern- 
ments are free to use the funds wherever 
they determine the need most pressing. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S REVENUE-SHARING PROPOSAL 


1. Q. What is the purpose of this proposed 
legislation? 

A. The ultimate purposes are: 

To restore to the States their proper rights 
and roles in the Federal system with a new 
emphasis on local initiative and discretion; 

To provide both the encouragement and the 
necessary resources for local and State officials 
to exercise leadership in solving their own 
problems; 

To restore strength and vigor to local and 
State governments; 

To achieve a better allocation of total 
public resources. 

2. Q. Why do State and local governments 
need revenue sharing? 

A. One reason is due to what President 
Nixon calls the “fiscal mismatch.” Federal tax 
receipts, based largely on incomes, tend to 
grow faster than the economy. At the local 
level, the reverse is true. State and local 
revenues, based heavily on sales and property 
taxes, do not keep pace with economic 
growth, while expenditure requirements for 
education, health, welfare, and other local 
services tend to exceed such growth. 

3. Q. But doesn’t the Federal Government 
provide aid to State and local governments 
already? 

A. Yes. Federal grants to State and local 
governments will amount to $24 billion dur- 
ing fiscal year 1970 and an estimated $28 bil- 
lion in 1971. But this assistance is being dis- 
tributed through a confusing array of nearly 
500 separate program authorizations. A basic 
objective of reyenue sharing is to supplement 
the existing Federal aid effort with broader 
and less conditional fiscal assistance. In this 
manner, both funds and the responsibility 
for their proper allocation will be trans- 
ferred to the States and localities. 

4. Q. But if some “surplus” revenue de- 
velops at the Federal level, why not reduce 
the Federal tar take—leaving the field open 
for States and localities? 

A. This is not a matter of sending back to 
the States “excess” Federal revenues left over 
from Federal program requirements. Revenue 
sharing should be viewed as an expenditure 
for a basic national purpose—strengthening 
the financial base of our Federal system of 
government. It should be evaluated with 
other expenditure programs and assured 
delivery to State and local governments. 

5. Q, How much money is to be shared? 

A. The size of the total fund to be shared 
will be a stated percentage of personal tax- 
able income—the base on which Federal indi- 
vidual income taxes are levied. To provide for 
an orderly phase-in of this program, the 
FY 1971 percentage will involve new obliga- 
tional authority of $275 million for the last 
quarter of the year—or $1 billion on a full- 
year basis; subsequent fiscal year percentages 
will be increased annually up to a permanent 
one percent for fiscal year 1976 and there- 
after, On this basis, we estimate an appro- 
priation for fiscal 1976 of about $5 billion. 

6. Q. The initial amount of revenue 
sharing does not sound like much, particu- 
larly when it is split up among 50 States 
and thousands of cities and counties. 
Wouldn’t this just be a drop in the bucket 
for most communities? 
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A. Given the current and near-term 
budget outlook, we realistically faced two 
alternatives for introducing revenue shar- 
ing: (1) either delay introducing the plan 
until funds are available to begin a full-scale 
program, or (2) establish the plan now and 
provide for phased increases as budget re- 
sources permit. The second course of action 
is clearly preferable. With all the competing 
claims for limited Federal revenues, it is 
important to establish the principle of reve- 
nue sharing as soon as practicable, 

7. Q. Can the States and localities depend 
on this flow of funds to be regularly appro- 
priated? 

A. In order to provide for the assured 
flow of Federal funds, a permanent and in- 
definite appropriation will be authorized and 
established for the Department of the Treas- 
ury, from which money will be automatically 
disbursed each fiscal year, as required by the 
revenue sharing act. 

8. Q. How will the funds be distributed? 

A. The funds will be distributed from the 
Federal Treasury to the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, Each State will re- 
ceive an amount based on its share of na- 
tional population, adjusted for the State’s 
revenue effort. The revenue effort factor pro- 
vides the States with some incentive to 
maintain (and even expand) their efforts 
to use their own tax resources to meet their 
needs. Revenue effort is the ratio of total 
general revenues collected by State and lo- 
cal governments in a given year to the total 
personal income of that State. 

9. Q. Will the States be required to share 
some of this distribution with their local 
governments? 

A. Yes. The allocation of a State's share 
among its general units of local government 
will be established by prescribed formula. 
The proportion which an individual local 
government will receive corresponds to the 
ratio of its own revenues to total State and 
local government revenues in the State. 

10. Q. Why are these particular distribu- 
tion formulas used? 

A. Distributions based on revenues raised 
have several important advantages: 

They make allowance for State-by-State 
variations in preferences; 

They tend to be neutral with respect to 
the current relative fiscal importance of 
State and local governments in each State; 

They provide a method for allocation 
among government units with overlapping 
jurisdictions. 

11. Q. By sharing revenues with every city, 
county, and town, is the effectiveness of this 
plan diluted too much? 

A. We are unable to find an acceptable 
or logical point at which revenue sharing 
funds should be denied a local government. 
Some proposals would exclude all cities and 
counties of less than 50,000. All local govern- 
ments are faced with fiscal pressures, often 
especially acute for small communities, and 
all deserve specific inclusion in the revenue- 
sharing program. 

12. Q. What restrictions or qualifications 
will be imposed on the use of these funds? 

A. There will be no program or project 
restrictions on the use of these funds. One 
purpose of revenue sharing is to permit 
local authorities the programming flexibility 
to make their own budget allocation deci- 
sions. Each State will be required to meet 
minimum reporting and accounting require- 
ments. 

13. Q. Are State and local governments 
able to establish proper social priorities for 
the allocation of their revenue sharing funds? 

A. The answer can be obtained by exam- 
ining the pattern of State and local spend- 
ing. From their own revenue, they have 
consistently spent the lion’s share on edu- 
cation, health and hospitals, and public 
welfare. 

14. Q. How do the various State, county, 
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city and other local officials view this reve- 
nue-sharing proposal? 

A. We have had numerous discussions with 
governors, mayors, and county officials on 
this proposal. There has developed a re- 
markable degree of approval. Revenue shar- 
ing has now been enthusiastically backed 
by the national associations of governors, 
mayors, county commissioners, and other 
State and local leaders. 

15. Q. How much of a new administrative 
apparatus will be required to. administer 
revenue sharing? 

A. None. The plan has been designed to 
operate almost automatically, avoiding any 
requirement for the establishment of any 
new Federal bureau or agency. The whole 
purpose is to avoid Federal controls and to 
increase the fiscal discretion available to 
State and local governments. 


WILLIAM J. DONALDSON, JR. 


(Mr. McCORMACK (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this day, June 30, a career that spanned 
59 years as an aide to the House of Rep- 
resentatives comes to a close. 

William J. Donaldson, Jr., a former 
superintendent of the House of Repre- 
sentatives press gallery for 47 years and 
a member of the staff for 58 years, will 
leave our service after a record tenure. 

Originally appointed in 1912, Bill 
Donaldson served with 10 Speakers of 
the House beginning with Champ Clark 
of Missouri and 11 Presidents starting 
with William H. Taft. 

Since he became a member of that 
staff in the 62d Congress, the member- 
ship of accredited correspondents has 
risen from approximately 200 to a cur- 
rent total exceeding 1,000. The House of 
Representatives met for the first time 
with a new increased membership total 
of 435 at the beginning of his career. 

Bill Donaldson has witnessed most of 
the major political news events in this 
century. 

He attended the 1912 Democratic Con- 
vention in Baltimore that nominated 
Woodrow Wilson and subsequently man- 
aged press seating and arrangements for 
24 successive national political conven- 
tions. Additionally, he supervised press 
needs at the third-party conventions of 
Parker in 1916, LaFollette in 1924, and 
Wallace in 1948. 

Bill Donaldson performed a similar 
task at Presidential inaugurations and 
joint sessions and meetings of the Con- 
gress. For many years the start of Pres- 
idential news conferences began with his 
“All in, Mr. President,” announcement. 

I have had the pleasure of Bill’s 
friendship for 42 years. It would be most 
difficult to find anyone who knew more 
publishers, editors, and political writers 
than Bill Donaldson. At one time or an- 
other they worked in the Washington 
press corps with him. He has known hun- 
dreds of individuals who haye served in 
this Chamber. Lending a hand to a Mem- 
ber of Congress or a correspondent was 
his constant goal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Press Galleries are 
an important part of this legislative 
body. We all realize the vital necessity 
of having an informed public that has 
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a daily awareness of our deliberations 
and accomplishments. 

The professional staff of the Press 
Gallery, headed in an exemplary manner 
for so many years by Bill Donaldson, 
contributes mightily to that achieve- 
ment. His zeal for fairness, impartial 
judgment, and ability to interpret our 
actions, free of political flavor, for news 
purposes is a lasting tribute to him and 
a great legacy for his successor. It is a 
fitting monument to this gentleman 
whose unique skills enriched the House 
of Representatives and the journalistic 
community. 

I hope his health will improve so that 
he and Mrs. Donaldson may enjoy many 
future years of pleasure and happiness. 


PANAMA CANAL—DANGERS 
AHEAD 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 16, 
1970, a White House press release an- 
nounced the appointment of Daniel W. 
Hofgren, as a special representative of 
the United States for the Interoceanic 
Canal negotiations, with the rank of 
Ambassador. The stated purpose of these 
negotiations are reaching new agree- 
ments regarding the Panama Canal to 
replace the original and workable 1903 
treaty, under which the Panama Canal 
was constructed and has been subse- 
quently maintained, operated, and pro- 
tected. 

In view of the repudiation by the peo- 
ple of Panama of the 1967 proposed new 
treaties and strong opposition to them in 
the Congress, they were never executed 
and were discredited. Thus, the Hofgren 
appointment gives warning to the Na- 
tion that the ignominious 1967 treaty 
proposals are to be resurrected, and that 
the indispensable U.S. sovereign control 
over the strategic isthmian waterway is 
again threatened. 

That public understanding of the 
problems involved by this action of our 
Government is now widespread, is shown 
by a “letter to the editor” of the Chicago 
Tribune in the June 3, 1970 issue, by 
Capt. Pranz O. Willenbucher, an experi- 
enced naval officer, and able attorney. 

In order that all Members of the Con- 
gress may have the full text of the Wil- 
lenbucher letter and the press release, 
for ready references; I request that they 
be inserted at this point in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for reading in con- 
nection with the Panama Canal sov- 
ereign resolutions now before this body. 
The two documents follow: 

BETHESDA, MD., 
May 28, 1970. 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 
Letters to the Editor, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deak Str: While on active duty in the 
Navy Department, during a period which in- 
cluded 1936, I shared responsibility for the 
maintenance of certain national defense as- 
pects of the Panama Canal and participated 
in the drafting of some of the provisions of 
the Hull-Alfaro treaty of 1936-39. Since 
then, I have continued to keep informed con- 

our Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal policy and recognized as highly signifi- 
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cant then, the appointment of Daniel Hof- 
gren “to take over the direction of negotia- 
tions with Panama for a new Atlantic-Pacific 
Canal” announced on May 14, 1970. 

A former Wall Street investment manager 
and now a Presidential assistant, Mr. Hof- 
gren would be a member of our Panama 
Canal treaty negotiating team under Chief 
Negotiator Robert B. Anderson, a leading ad- 
vocate of a “sea-level” canal and a strong 
proponent for surrendering U.S. sovereignty 
over the Canal Zone, the indispensable pro- 
tective frame of the canal. 

As the policy questions involved affect 
the security of the United States, and of 
the entire Western Hemisphere as well as 
vast sums of our taxpayers’ money, they must 
be understood in realistic perspective. 

On June 26, 1967, the Presidents of the 
United States and Panama announced the 
completion of negotiations for three proposed 
new treaties with Panama that would— 

(a) Surrender United States sovereignty 
over the U.S. owned Canal Zone territory to 
Panama; 

(b) Make that technologically primitive 
and unstable country a partner in the man- 
agement and defense of the Panama Canal; 

(c) Grant to the United States an option 
on a site for a new canal of so-called sea- 
level design, which is not needed and which 
has been discredited in recent objective 
scientific studies; and 

(d) Eventually, give to Panama not only 
the existing Panama Canal but also any new 
canal constructed at huge cost, all without 
any compensation whatsoever. 

Through the journalistic initiative of the 
Chicago. Tribune, the texts of these treaties 
were publishec, causing a national sensa- 
tion. Quoted by Senator Strom Thurmond in 
addresses to the Senate on July 17, 21 and 
27, 1967, they raised a storm of protests in 
Panama and strong opposition in the Con- 
gress and were never signed. 

Starting on October 27, 1969 Theodore 
Roosevelt's birthday, more than 100 mem- 
bers of Congress introduced or co-sponsored 
identical House resolutions opposing any sur- 
render at Panama. In this connection, it 
should be noted that the negotiations of the 
proposed new canal treaties completely ig- 
nored Article IV, Section 3, Clause 2, of the 
U.S. Constitution that vests the power to dis- 
pose of territory and other property of the 
United States in the Congress (Senate and 
House) and not alone in the treaty making 
power of our government (President and 
Senate). The net total investment of the 
United States from 1904 to 1968 in the Pan- 
ama Canal, including its defense, is more 
than $5,000,000,000, which raises the ques- 
tion exactly who would benefit by such a 
colossal give away of U.S. territory and prop- 
erty as agreed to by the Anderson negotiating 
team without the authorization of the Con- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, the clarification in the Con- 
gress of the principal problems of increased 
transit facilities has resulted in the intro- 
duction of identical measures in both Sen- 
ate and House for the major increase of ca- 
pacity and operational improvement of the 
existing Panama Canal through the adapta- 
tion of the Third Locks Project to provide 
a summit level terminal lake anchorage at 
the Pacific end of the Canal to match the 
layout at the Atlantic end. This proposal is 
strongly supported by experienced independ- 
ent engineers, geologists, navigators, defense 
experts, nuclear physicists, marine ecologists 
and others, who condemn the sea level proj- 
ect in the strongest terms. 

Thus, the problem before the Congress is 
twofold: (1) the reaffirmation of U.S. sover- 
eignty and ownership of the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal; and (2) the full modern- 
ization of the present canal. As this program 
is best not only for the United States and 
its overburdened taxpayers but also for Pan- 
ama, the time for further procrastination on 
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this vital issue has passed and the time for 
action has come. 

In view of the perilous confrontations by 
the United States with Soviet power in var- 
ious countries, it is utterly unthinkable to 
ignore the realistic facts involved. The in- 
evitable result of surrender at Panama as 
provided in the proposed treaties will be 
Soviet control of the Canal, the Isthmus, 
Central America and other parts of the 
Western Hemisphere. Remember Cuba! 

Franz O. WILLENBUCHER, 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired, Attorney 
at Law. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
May 16, 1970. 

The President today announced the desig- 
nation of Daniel W. Hofgren of New York 
City as Special Representative of the United 
States for Inter-Oceanic Canal Negotiations, 
with the personal rank of Ambassador. He 
succeeds John N. Irwin II, who resigned on 
April 21, 1968. 

The Inter-Oceanic Canal Negotiations be- 
tween the United States and Panama were 
undertaken in 1964 for the purpose of reach- 
ing new agreements regarding the Panama 
Canal, to replace the original 1903 treaty. 
Robert B. Anderson, former Secretary of the 
Treasury, has headed the United States 
negotiating team since the talks began. 
Daniel Hofgren will become Ambassador An- 
derson’s principal assistant. 

Hofgren, 33, has served as a Special As- 
sistant to the President since January, 1969. 
Prior to joining the White House staff, he 
had spent seven years as financial advisor to 
the Edwin Jay Gould estate in New York and 
had been active in the investment business 
in the United States and Latin America. In 
the summer of 1957, while still an under- 
graduate at Colgate, Hofgren worked at the 
White House as an aide to Cabinet secretary 
Robert Gray. Following his graduation in 
1958, he had several assignments in inter- 
national youth affairs—in 1958 as a con- 
sultant to the American Council on NATO 
for Atlantic Youth Affairs and in 1959 as 
Director of the Paris Conference for Po- 
litical Youth Leaders and Organizations and 
as a delegate to the Atlantic Congress in Lon- 
don, Hofgren was a member of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships from 1959 to 1962. 

Hofgren is married to the former Alex- 
andra Walton Smith; they have one son. 


HEARTLESS TREATMENT 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am shocked by the heartless 
attitude expressed in the following As- 
sociated Press account of comments by 
Peter Ferretti, vice president of Consoli- 
dation Coal Co. concerning recovery ef- 
forts at the mine in Farmington, W. Va. 
where 78 miners lost their lives on No- 
vember 20, 1968. I consider these state- 
ments to be reprehensible, and in partic- 
ular the inference that this mine or sec- 
tions thereof may be ready for produc- 
tion. If the widows. of the miners must 
join hands at the mine entrances, I will 
join with them to prevent any production 
at Farmington until the bodies of those 
who perished are recovered. 

The text of the article follows: 

HEAT May Have CREMATED BODIES OF 
76 MINERS 
(From Huntington, W. Va. Herald-Dispatch, 
June 19, 1970) 

FARMINGTON, W. Va.—The bodies of 76 

miners still entombed in fire-scarred Consol 
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No. 9 mine here may never be recovered be- 
cause extreme temperatures in the mine may 
have reduced them to ashes. 

Though mine officials say they “don’t know 
what we'll find,” it is generally conceded ex- 
treme heat from explosions and fires may 
have turned the mine into a crematorium. 

Peter Ferretti, Vice President of Consolida- 
tion Coal Co, said the explosions and fires 
which raged through the mine for 10 days 
beginning Noy. 20, 1968, sent temperatures 
as high as 3,000 degrees. 

The human body deteriorates at tempera- 
tures of about 2,000 degrees. 

Ferretti declined to speculate on what re- 
covery crews, which have been working since 
the mine was unsealed last fall to recover the 
bodies, might find. 

He did say, “A person would have to be 
awfully, awfully foolish to predict what we're 
going to find.” 

Ferretti said there was no way of estimat- 
ing how long it will take recovery crews to 
completely open the western section of the 
mine, where the 76 men were working in eight 
separate crews at the time of the disaster. He 
indicated it could take several years. 

The bodies of two miners were recovered 
last fall about 1.5 miles from the most 
heavily damaged portions of the sprawling 
north central West Virginia mine. Their 
deaths were blamed on the concussion from 
the explosion Ferretti said. The area where 
they were found was not heavily damaged by 
the fires. 

Ferretti said a “horrendous mistake,” was 
made when the mine was permitted to re- 
main unsealed for 10 days after the disaster. 

“Never in the history of coal mining has a 
fire been permitted to rage like that one,” he 
said. 

He said the mine was permitted to remain 
open so long “because of the widows and the 
news media” and was particularly critical of 
television coverage of the disaster. 

He said the shock of the initial explosion 
was so violent that it destroyed the ventila- 
tion system, permitting the mine to be 
flooded with “poisonous gases that would 
kill people immediately.” 

“Within 12 hours, the atmosphere showed 
there was no chance to sustain life, even if 
barricades had been erected,” Ferretti said. 

Last weekend recovery workers made their 
way to within about 200 feet of the location 
where one seven-man crew was last known 
to be working when the mine exploded. 

But massive rockfalls and extensive fire 
damage have prevented passage into the Six 
North working face where the crew was 
stationed. 

The recovery workers have discovered ex- 
tensive cracks in overhead rock formations, 
massive rockfalls and heavy layers of soot. 

An unwritten law of the coalfields de- 
mands that no mine be returned to produc- 
tion so long as bodies are trapped within it. 

However, Ferretti said it would be possible 
to prepare for production in the eastern sec- 
tions of the mine at any time. But, he de- 
clined to speculate on whether this will be 
done other than to say that at some time 
new plans may become necessary. 

Meanwhile, recovery crews continue their 
grim task around the clock, except on Sun- 
days. 


LEGISLATION FOR THE CON- 
SUMER—END THE SHRINKING 
BILLING PERIOD 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Trade Commission has recently issued a 
formal policy statement directed at a 
problem which afflicts thousands of con- 
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sumers daily. This problem—the “shrink- 
ing billing period’”—arises when debtors 
receive billing statements only shortly be- 
fore, or even subsequent to, the date by 
which payment must be made if a financ- 
ing charge is to be avoided. And the 
reason this problem arises is because 
creditors are delaying—whether by in- 
advertence or by intention—wmailing out 
their statements. 

This is a problem which is easily 
remedied. And it is a problem which 
should be remedied, because its exist- 
ence causes needless expense to con- 
sumers perfectly willing and capable to 
pay their bills—if only they know how 
much must be paid soon enough to avoid 
the financing charges imposed for late 
payment. 

Previously, I introduced H.R. 15060, 
which addresses this problem. And today 
I am reintroducing this bill, in modified 
form (H.R. 18271) to require that billing 
statements must be mailed by creditors at 
least 21 days prior to the date by which 
payment must be made in order to avoid 
imposition of that finance charge. If they 
are not mailed in sufficient time, the 
creditor loses his ability to impose a 
finance charge for the billing period in 
question. 

The Federal Trade Commission, in its 
consumer credit policy statement No. 3, 
entitled “The Shrinking Billing Period,” 
has quite cogently stated the position of 
the agency whose function it is to safe- 
guard the welfare of consumers: 

The Truth in Lending Act and Implement- 
ing Regulation Z do not now set forth any 
specific time within which creditors are re- 
quired to send periodic billing statements to 
their customers. However, the Commission 
feels that the law contemplates that the pe- 
riodic billing statement should be mailed in 
time to give customers a reasonable opportu- 
nity to have the payment posted before the 
end of the period within which finance 
charges may be avoided. 


H.R. 18271 would enact into law this 
“reasonable opportunity” which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission seeks. 

As the policy statement notes, the 
established practice is for creditors to 
allow a customer 25 to 30 days from the 
billing date to pay the full “new balance” 
owed—that is, the total amount owed in 
the account and thereby avoid an addi- 
tional finance charge. My bill would sim- 
ply require that the creditor cannot delay 
until the 24th or 29th day and then 
send out the statement—the obvious con- 
sequence of such delay being that the 
debtor will be forced to experience im- 
position of the finance charge. Under 
H.R. 18271, which amends the Truth in 
Lending Act, the creditor would have to 
send his statement out at least 21 days 
prior to the payment date. The result is 
simple—protection of the consumer. 

The Truth in Lending Act is an at- 
tempt to prevent creditors’ abuse of their 
customers. Requiring creditors to mail 
their billing statements 21 days prior to 
payment date is clearly a reasonable 
amendment to this end. Slow mail serv- 
ice itself accounts for significant delay. 
And an even more important factor call- 
ing for this amendment lies in the situa- 
tion. whereby a wage earner dependent 
upon @ periodic pay check cannot obtain 
sufficient funds within the 1 or 2 days left 
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to him to pay by the time he receives his 
billing statement. If this wage earner had 
sufficient time between the date of re- 
ceipt of the statement and the date of 
required payment, he would, in that in- 
terim, receive another pay check and 
would thereby be able to pay the bill he 
intended to pay—with the very import- 
tant difference that he would not be 
forced to also pay a finance charge. 

Certainly the experiencing of finance 
charges should be within the power of 
the debtor. If he is dilatory, he should 
be penalized. But, he should not suffer 
penalty because of the incompetence, in- 
advertence, or even deviousness of the 
creditor. Insuring the creditor's power to 
control whether or not he will experience 
an additional financing charge, and pre- 
cluding the creditor from infringing upon 
that power, is entirely consistent with an 
act which seeks to prevent the abuse of 
customers by their creditors. 

The Federal Trade Commission's policy 
statement concludes: 

The Commission urges retailers to send 
their periodic billing statements as prompt- 
ly as possible so as to allow consumers the 
maximum advantage of that time period. 


My bill converts the Commission’s ad- 
ministrative urging into legislative man- 
date. In light of the persistence and 
ubiquitousness of the shrinking billing 
period, I think this a necessary step in 
protecting the consumer. 


AMEND HARMFUL TRADE LAWS 


(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a letter 
which I recently received from a friend 
and constituent of mine who states that 
foreign imports are ruining his business, 

I was very much distressed to receive 
this unfavorable report from an estab- 
lished, successful businessman, but I 
have received many others like it. As I 
predicted, it describes the only logical 
result of the trade bill, and unless this 
bill is drastically changed, or even 
scrapped and replaced with a realistic 
one, it will mean hundreds and hundreds 
of closings and widespread unemploy- 
ment throughout the country. 

I again urge a drastic overhaul, or re- 
placement of the trade bill to prevent 
this very harmful flow of cheap products 
of all kinds from overseas, and I will 
support any legislation designed to ac- 
complish this end. 

Time is of the essence, and there is no 
time to lose and I again appeal to the 
able, distinguished chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, my 
esteemed friend, Chairman MILts, and 
his very able and distinguished commit- 
tee to rise up in their power and wrath 
and promptly bring a bill to the floor of 
the House that will put an early, full, 
stop to the process of trade ruination 
that presently besets so many small and 
large industries and their faithful work- 
ers. 

Over a period of time many expedi- 
ents have been proposed to check or stop 
destructive foreign imports. Revisions to 
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prevent one-way free trade so-called; 
safeguards to limit excessive imports, 
quotas—anything to curb the flood of 
cheap, sweatshop goods produced at low 
costs no American industry can meet in 
reasonable competition. 

Quotas are out. The Japanese will 
never accept them on a rational basis. 
They must be excluded from the list 
of effective remedies. 

What this Congress must do is to re- 
capture its historic powers to control the 
flow of merchandise and goods of many 
kinds into this country in large quanti- 
ties that will produce depression in many 
areas as Well as very harmful, widespread 
unemployment, unless they are checked: 

We want to trade with all nations on 
a reasonably profitable basis, but we 
cannot tolerate one-sided trade of any 
kind that is destructive to our indus- 
tries, our workers, and our great econ- 
omy. 

The letter follows: 

JUNE 16, 1970. 
Hon, PHILIP J. PHILSIN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: For whatever 
it may be worth, let me comment further 
on the international trade situation. We 
here have laid off 350 employees in the last 
6 months. This represents almost half our 
personnel. We may well have to lay off many 
more employees, assuming we can survive 
present difficulties, Under obviously no- 
longer-valid long-range plans, we had ex- 
pected to be employing twice as many em- 
ployees, 1400 people, in this fiscal year. 

Why? The answer is simple. With Amer- 
ican costs, we cannot compete with Japanese 
imports. Their industry, government and 
business work together for the aggrandize- 
ment of the Japanese economy and society. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case in the 
U.S. We should copy the Japanese in how 
they make their economy grow at a rate 
three or four times that of ours with ex- 
pectations for this to continue for the fore- 
seeable future, 

How do they do it? First of all, they're 
using our methods, our money—that is let- 
ters-of-credit, and our technology. What 
technology they can't just appropriate, they 
rent or buy. Secondly, business in Japan is, 
in effect, an extension of public policy 
through economic means. They can borrow 
ten times the money that a U.S. company 
can from the commercial banks which are 
backed by the Bank of Japan. They also 
receive substantial subsidies, support and 
almost ironclad protection from foreign 
competitors in their domestic market. Un- 
der the GATT agreements, they are main- 
taining illegal import restrictions on about 
122 commodity classes. 

Japan has become a major U.S. competi- 
tor and they’ve used Judo—namely, using an 
opponent’s strength against himself; with 
U.S. methods, money and technology, they 
are making their economy work far better 
than we are. They have the most intelligent- 
ly directed economy in the world and we 
would be well advised indeed to look to Japan 
and copy them for a change, 

Thanks to an inflationary recession, cour- 
tesy of the U.S. Government and the Japa- 
nese economic invasion, courtesy of the 
Japanese and U.S. Governments, our small, 
independently owned business is having very 
serious difficulties. 

I would think that this country’s best in- 
terest might be served not by quotas, tariffs 
or retaliation against the Japanese—it’s al- 
ready too late for that. Large segments of 
some American industry are devastated by 
the economic invasion and are, or soon will 
be, too dependent on oriental products for 
this to be viable. 

We here cannot but feel that deliberate 
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decisions may have been made, say in the 
State Department, to sacrifice the shoe and, 
perhaps, textile industries to foreign coun- 
tries for political reasons. Whether this is 
indeed the case, is entirely immaterial. This 
country would be weli-advised to harken to 
words of wisdom so that we copy Japan fora 
change and make our economy work far bet- 
ter than it is doing and thereby equal or 
exceed what the Japanese have shown an 
economy can and should do. 

The Japanese Government is an aid and 
ally to Japanese business, providing all sorts 
of assistance. I wonder what the U.S. Govern- 
ment has done for our industry and the 
small businesses that pioneered in our field? 
I think that the fact that we are the last 
significant independent who hasn't been 
forced out of business or into a merger, and 
that we are in trouble from imports after 
23 years of innovation, technical leadership 
and progressive good management, should be 
answer enough. 


MINORITY VIEWS IN OPPOSITION 
TO GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY OF 
THE ARTS 


(Mr. CRANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Rrecorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CRANE, Mr. Speaker, the minor- 
ity views on the pending legislation (H.R. 
16065) present the most eloquent plea I 
have ever read in opposition to Govern- 
ment subsidy of the arts. Because I be- 
lieve these views deserve a wider audi- 
ence than they have received, I ask that 
they be included in the body of the REC- 
orp at this point. The minority views on 
H.R. 16065 follow: 

Mrvnoriry VIEWS 


We are opposed to the commitee bill (H.R. 
16065) and strongly urge its rejection by the 
House of Representatives. 


I. FALSE ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE ARTS 
AND HUMANITIES ACT 


The National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities Act of 1965 which the commit- 
tee bill would amend rests on certain as- 
sumptions which are completely without 
foundation and which the bill would do noth- 
ing to modify. One of these is what should 
be accurately labeled as “the myth of Ameri- 
can cultural backwardness.” This is the 
wholly erroneous belief that the American 
public is being deprived of adequate access to 
cultural and artistic activities and experi- 
ences because of the lack or inadequacy of 
Federal governmental financial aid to the 
arts and the humanities. 

The facts are to the contrary. There is no 
country in the world where the arts and hu- 
manities, taken as a whole, are more widely 
studied, trained for, practiced, or supported 
by the public, as even a superficial investi- 
gation would reveal. 

A second such assumption appears to be 
that the Federal Government, apart from 
the Arts and Humanities Act, is doing noth- 
ing by way of financial aid in these fields. 
Again to the contrary, the Federal Govern- 
ment is making substantial grants and loans 
to colleges, universities, and their students, 
both graduate and undergraduate, not only 
for study, teaching, research, and facilities 
in science and technology, but in the human- 
ities as well. 

Another of these false assumptions is that 
the alleged inadequacy of financial support 
for the arts can be remedied only by direct 
Federal aid in the form of monetary grants 
for virtually any and all artistic purposes 
and activities, 

Actually, the American public voluntarily 
spends tremendous sums on spectator activ- 
ities and entertainment that may well be 
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designated as forms of popular culture. The 
sale of phonograph records, tapes, record 
players, and recording devices is enormous. 
So are their expenditures on motion pic- 
tures, television sets and equipment radios, 
musical instruments, sheet music, popular 
magazines, and paper back books. Nothing 
can be more certain than the conclusion 
that these private and voluntary purchases 
are greater than the voluntary expenditures 
for similar products by the consuming pub- 
lic in any other country on earth, and prob- 
ably greater than all such expenditures 
throughout the rest of the world combined. 

We are quite aware that our self-consti- 
tuted intellectual and artistic elite look with 
contempt on what they regard as these es- 
sentially vulgar and lowbrow entertainment 
and recreation preferences of the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. Although we 
do not agree that their contempt is justi- 
fied, even if it were so, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a democratic society such as our 
own, require that the people be free to spend 
their own money to gratify their own tastes 
in matters of “culture” and not be compelled 
to pay for “cultural” products in which they 
have no interest and which they do not vol- 
untarily support in the cultural marketplace. 

Even if our people were as poor as church 
mice, literally unable to spend a single 
penny to purchase the kind of entertainment 
which they obviously prefer, and even if the 
vast majority of the public believed that 
entertainment and recreation were as essen- 
tial as food or shelter, and hence justified 
extensive Government aid, the Government 
if it were to remain genuinely democratic 
would be compelled to help them secure the 
kind of cultural fare they wanted and not 
what. a small self-constituted elite decided 
they should be giver: even if they preferred 
something else. 


II. LACK OF QUALIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT FOR 
DECIDING CULTURAL VALUES AND PRIORITIES 


There are other aspects of the existing act 
and the present proposed amendment there- 
to which are equally objectionable. Even if 
one were to assume that public taste in 
artistic and cultural matters should be on 
@ more elevated level, is Government quali- 
fied to decide, by its expenditure of public 
funds, which of these allegedly more elevated 
activities should be aided in preference to 
other activities on the same level? 

Thus during the recent hearings on what 
became the committee bill, separate wit- 
nesses appeared representing the symphony 
orchestras, the artistic dance groups, and the 
museums, both art and science, of America. 
Each witness plainly regarded his own in- 
terest as not only the most seriously in need 
of Federal aid, but by clear implication the 
most worthy of receiving such aid. Moreover, 
within each of the separate fields there are 
strong differences of taste and judgment. 
Thus, one of the witnesses for the symphony 
orchestras felt that the established music 
that is usually referred to as classical (Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Bach, Schubert, and so 
forth) is the best music and hence should 
receive primary support rather than the new 
and the innovative, and that symphony or- 
chestras are the best device for achieving 
such objectives. 

Similarly, should larger sums of Federal aid 
go to museums giving primacy to traditional 
painting and sculpture or to those giving 
first place to modern and experimental art; to 
abstract painting or to representational 
painting; to the work of Jackson Pollock or 
that of Thomas Hart Benton? Similarly, 
who should have first call or get the larger 
share of Federal money—the modern dance 
or the classical ballet? Obviously, there can 
never be enough Federal aid, realistically 
speaking, to satisfy all the claimed needs 
of the many different segments of the arts 
and the humanities and even the varying 
claims within each art or fleld of humanis- 
tic study themselves. 

What qualifications does Government or 
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its agents have for making these Judgments 
or justif on cultural grounds the priori- 
ties it establishes? It is qualitatively wholly 
different from Government granting public 
funds to provide food for hungry people. In 
such a case the need and its priority are 
clear and unequivocal, yet despite the sim- 
plicity of the problem, there are widely dif- 
ferent opinions on how the problem is best 
to be handled. In fact, it is safe to say, that 
in the cultural realm, the judgments of 
Government are not only far from the best, 
but all too often, prove in the judgment of 
posterity to have been the worst. Neither 
Mozart nor Johann Sebastian Bach ever suc- 
ceeded in securing a post appropriate to what 
we now know to be their superlative musi- 
cal genius—they were always passed over in 
favor of musicians who we now realize were 
infinitely inferior to them, and in some 
cases, musicians whose music is never per- 
formed and whom posterity has consigned to 
total oblivion. 

Several years ago, while the act was in its 
infancy, Russell Lynes, one of the editors 
of Harper’s magazine wrote, and we quote: 

“I am not worried about creeping socialism 
in the arts, but about creeping mediocrity. 
The less the arts have to do with our political 
processes, I believe, the healthier they will 
be.” 

Again, one of our most important living 
writers, outstanding novelist and playwright 
Thornton Wilder, opposed as unnecessary & 
program of Government subsidy for the cre- 
ative artist, and explained why in an inter- 
view with the Washington Post: 

“There are no Miltons dying mute here 
today,” he said, adding that from every small 
American town “anyone who can play the 
scales” is rushed off to Vienna to study music 
on money raised by the local music appreci- 
ation club. 

Noting that this phenomenon is partly 
based on cultural snobbery (“Everyone from 
the well-to-do middle class feels he must 
have a handpainted painting today.”), 
Wilder prefers to have foundations provide 
grants as subsidies where subsidies are 
needed. 

He said the Government should not sub- 
sidize a national theater because the voters 
would then become critics with the power 
of censorship at the polls. Today, he said, 
they properly exercise their critical rights 
by refusing to go to a play to which they 
object. 

The act and the committee bill amending 
it set forth no standards for artistic excel- 
lence, and understandably so for whose 
judgment and taste are so impeccable as to 
command universal approval? As a result, 
unless the Federal] funds are channeled to 
those who have already achieved recognition 
and success and thus are least in need of 
such aid, much of the money will go to 
mediocrities and even frauds, whose s0- 
called cultural activities are often merely a 
facade for concealing their desire to avoid 
the responsibilities of earning a living by 
doing necessary work which they find much 
duller and uninteresting and which confers 
no social prestige and arouses little public 
enthusiasm. 

What significant art has been discovered 
and nourished by means of financial assist- 
ance from the National Foundation on the 
Arts? The answer is “virtually none.” But 
this was inevitable. All we need to confirm 
this inevitability is to recall the arts proj- 
ects under the WPA during the depression 
years of the thirties. The important creative 
individuals who emerged from the activities 
of the thousands of Uncle Sam’s beneficiaries 
participating in those projects can probably 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. But 
the money similarly spent under the present 
act doesn't even have the justification of 
helping to relieve poverty and joblessness 
as was true of the wages paid to employees 
on the WPA art projects during the depths 
of the great depression. 
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Compared to other periods in history and 
to other nations of the world, the American 
artist today has never had so large a con- 
suming public nor so affluent a one. And as 
a result, mever have there been more indi- 
viduals earning decent incomes in the prac- 
tice of the arts nor have opportunities to do 
so ever been so great. 

Nevertheless, other eras in America’s his- 
tory have been far more productive crea- 
tively. The 19th century, during which 
America was far poorer than it is today and 
Government provided virtually no aid of 
any kind, produced a literature that far sur- 
passes what our country has been able to 
produce since World War II. It gave us Edgar 
Allan Poe, Mark Twain, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
Thoreau, William James, Henry James, Jo- 
siah Royce, George Santayana, Walt Whit- 
man, Henry Adams, Emily Dickinson, Sidney 
Lanier, and others too numerous to mention. 
Would anyone have the temerity to assert 
that our contemporary artistic pygmies could 
find a place in this exalted company? A 

But we need not go back so far. In the pe- 
riod between the two wars which included the 
years of the great depression we produced 
the novels and stories of Ernest Heming- 
way, William Faulkner, John Dos Passos, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Thomas Wolfe, Thorn- 
ton Wilder, Ellen Glasgow, Willa Cather, 
Theodore Dreiser, Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood 
Anderson, the plays of Eugene O'Neill, the 
poetry of Hart Crane, E. E. Cummings, Ezra 
Pound, Robert Frost, Wallace Stevens, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Marianne Moore, Ro- 
binson Jeffers, and Carl Sandburg. Who 
would dare to claim that the present gener- 
ation of writers is worthy of comparison 
with this galaxy of talent? Yet, these men 
and women received no governmental aid 
and commanded no market as large and af- 
fluent as do our contemporaries. 

We think we have said enough to demon- 
strate that a program of Federal aid to the 
arts and humanities does nothing to help 
develop cultural genius or talent, and that 
it may, as Russell Lynes indicated in the 
statement we have quoted lead to mediocrity 
instead. 


II. THE FUNDS AUTHORIZED ARE TOO LARGE 


In any event, if the arts and humanities 
program is not repealed and is permitted to 
continue, there can be no good reason for 
doubling the funds granted to it as the com- 
mittee bill provides. Certainly the program 
has achieved nothing to justify its existence 
to say nothing of increasing its financial 
support at the expense of the already over- 
burdened taxpayer who constitutes the vast 
majority of the American public. But the 
pattern has been established—the less suc- 
cessful a Federal program proves to be, the 
more clamorous become the demands of its 
proponents for additional and increased pub- 
lic funds, Every failure is asserted to be the 
result of inadequate financial aid from the 
Government, despite the fact that our great- 
est cultural achievements were attained 
without a penny of Federal aid. 

In any event, with the steady increase of 
inflation, the financing of any unnecessary 
Federal program simply stokes the inflation- 
ary flames, Taxes have risen, government ex- 
penditures continue to expand, unemploy- 
ment is growing, the value of the dollar 
shrinks steadily, welfare demands become 
more vociferous, pollution and poverty are 
to be extirpated, hunger eliminated, social 
security increased, housing provided—in the 
face of these ever more strident demands, 
where can one find an equally urgent need 
for a Federal subsidy to the arts and hu- 
manities? 

To the contrary, these are appropriately 
placed on the lowest. rung on the ladder of 
social priorities. Every additional penny 
spent for them, constitutes virtual robbery 
from those whose needs are infinitely more 
urgent. Hence, it is intended that an amend- 
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ment will be offered to reduce the funds 
authorized by half, thus cutting them back 
to the level of last year. 


IV. OPEN-END AUTHORIZATION 


The committee bill extends the act for 3 
years, authorizes $40 million for the first 
year, and leaves the authorization open 
ended for the second and third years. 

We strongly object to the open-ended au- 
thorization. Such provisions remove every 
limit upon the sums which may be appro- 
priated with the sky the limit. We believe 
that the legislative committee which reports 
a bill requiring the expenditure of public 
funds has the duty to set the upper limit 
to be spent on the program established by the 
legislation and not to shift this duty to the 
Appropriations Committee which had noth- 
ing to do with formulating and developing 
the substance of the bill. 

If the Congress in the future desires to in- 
crease the funds to be spent on the program, 
new legislation can always be adopted in- 
creasing the sums authorized. This is the 
only responsible way to legislate. 


V. NO HEARINGS PRINTED NOR 1969 FISCAL YEAR 
REPORT OF THE ARTS FOUNDATION FILED WITH 
CONGRESS 


When the committee voted out this bill, 
there were no copies of the testimony printed 
nor were copies of the Arts Foundation’s 1969 
fiscal year report filed with Congress. The 
committee staff informed one committee 
member that the printed hearings would not 
be available “for months.” 

Before the House considers this type of 
legislation, all Members should have an 
opportunity to study the hearings on the bill 
and review the 1969 fiscal year report of the 
Arts Foundation. 

WILLIAM J. SCHERLE. 
EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN, 
EARL F, LANDGREBE, 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. The 
United States has more miles of paved 
roads than any other nation in the world. 
The United States has over 2,800,000 
miles of surfaced roads compared to 
485,000 miles in France, the second 
ranked nation. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S REPORT 
ON CAMBODIA 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp the summary 
and full text of President Nixon’s report 
on Cambodia released at the California 
White House today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
any objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The report follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENT’s REPORT 
ON CAMBODIA 

All American troops have withdrawn from 
Cambodia on the schedule announced at the 
beginning of the operation. Together with 
our South Vietnamese allies, they haye just 
completed successfully the destruction of 
enemy base areas along the Cambodian- 
South Vietnamese frontier. 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS 


Allied sweeps through enemy occupied 
sanctuaries in Cambodia will: 

1. Save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

2. Assure that the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Vietnam can proceed on 
schedule; 

8. Enable the program of Vietnamization 
to continue on its current timetable; 

4. Enhance the prospects for a just peace. 

These results will flow from the follow- 
ing: 
The elimination of an immediate threat to 
our forces and the security of South Viet- 
nam, 

The capture of great amounts of enemy 
supplies. 

The ending of the concept of immune 
Cambodian sanctuaries for the enemy. 

The dislocation of enemy supply lines and 
strategy in the southern part of South Viet- 
nam. 

The bolstering of the morale and self- 
confidence of the South Vietnamese army. 

The maintenance of U.S. credibility. 


UNDERLYING BASIS FOR U.S. ACTION 


It was North Vietnam—not the US.— 
which brought the Vietnam war into Cam- 
bodia. 

It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed 
to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk. 

It was the government appointed by Prince 
Sihanouk and ratified by the Cambodian 
National Assembly—not a group of usurpers 
—which overthrew him, with the approval 
of the National Assembly, 

It was the major expansion of enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint 
and attack the Communist base areas. 


FUTURE U.S. POLICY FOR CAMBODIA 


The following will be the guidelines of U.S. 
policy for Cambodia: 

There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
the U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

There will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian units. 

The U.S. will conduct—with the approval 
of the Cambodian Government—air inter- 
diction missions against the enemy efforts 
to move supplies and personnel through 
Cambodia towards South Vietnam and to 
re-establish base areas relevant to the war 
in Vietnam. 

The U.S. will turn over material captured 
in the base areas in Cambodia to the Cam- 
bodian Government to help it defend its 
neutrality and independence. 

The U.S. will provide military assistance to 
the Cambodian Government in the form of 
small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. 

The U.S. will encourage other countries of 
the region to give diplomatic support to the 
independence and neutrality of Cambodia 
and welcomes efforts of the Djakarta Group 
of countries to encourage Asian cooperation 
to this end. 

The U.S. will encourage and support the 
efforts of third countries who wish to fur- 
nish Cambodia with troops or material to 
help Cambodia preserve its neutrality and 
independence. 

SAIGON’S ROLE 

The U.S. understands that Saigon will 
remain ready: 

To prevent reestablishment of base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

To assist in the evacuation of Vietnamese 
civilians and respond selectively to appeals 
from the Cambodian Government should 
North, Vietnamese aggression make this 
necessary. 

Most of the South Vietnamese operations 
will be launched from within South Vietnam 
and there will be no U.S. air, logistic support 
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or U.S. advisers on these operations. The pri- 
mary objective of the South Vietnamese 
remains Vietnamization within their country. 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


The President reaffirms his ount ob- 
jective of achieving a negotiated settlement 
and appeals to Hanoi to join in this effort, 
emphasizing: 

Hanoi cannot impose its will through mili- 
tary means. The U.S. has no intention of 
imposing its own will. 

The U.S. has not raised the terms for & 
settlement as a result of Cambodian suc- 
cesses nor will it lower its minimum terms 
in response to enemy pressure. 

The U.S. reiterates all previous proposals— 
public and private—searching for a political 
solution that reflects the will of the South 
Vietnamese people and allows them to deter- 
mine their future without outside inter- 
ference. 

The U.S. recognizes that a fair political 
solution should reflect the existing relation- 
ship of political forces. The U.S. pledges to 
abide by the outcome of the political proc- 
ess agreed upon by the South Vietnamese. 

The U.S. pledges renewed efforts to bring 
about genuine negotiations for a just peace 
in Southeast Asia. 

REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE 
CAMBODIAN OPERATION 


Together with the South Vietnamese, the 
Armed Forces of the United States have just 
completed successfully the destruction of 
enemy base areas along the Cambodian- 
South Vietnam frontier. All American troops 
have withdrawn from Cambodia on the 
schedule announced at the start of the 
operation. 

The allied sweeps into the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong base areas along the 
Cambodian-South Vietnamese border: 

Will save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

Will assure that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam can proceed 
on schedule; 

“Will enable our program of Vietnamiza- 
tion to continue on its current timetable; 

Should enhance the prospects for a just 
peace. 

At this time, it is important to review the 
background for the decision, the results of 
the operation, their larger meaning in terms 
of the conflict in Indochina—and to look 
down the road to the future. 

It is vital to understand at the outset that 
Hanoi left the United States no reasonable 
option but to move militarily against the 
Cambodian base areas. The purpose and sig- 
nificance of our operations against the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries can only be understood 
against the backdrop of what we are seeking 
to accomplish in Vietnam—and the threat 
that the Communist bases in Cambodia 
posed to our objectives. Nor can that mili- 
tary action of the last two months be di- 
vorced from its cause—the threat posed by 
the constant expansion of North Vietnamese 
aggression throughout Indochina. 


A RECORD OF RESTRAINT 


America’s purpose in Vietnam and Indo- 
china remains what it has been—a peace in 
which the peoples of the region can devote 
themselyes to development of their own so- 
cieties, a peace in which all the peoples of 
Southeast Asia can determine their own po- 
litical future without outside interference. 

When this Administration took office, the 
authorized strength of American troops in 
South Vietnam was 549,500—the high water 
mark of American military presence in 
Southeast Asia, The United States had been 
negotiating at Paris for ten months but noth- 
ing had been agreed upon other than the 
shape of the bargaining table. No compre- 
hensive allied peace proposal existed. There 
was no approval plan to reduce America’s 
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involvement in the war—in the absence of a 
negotiated settlement. 

Since January of 1969, we have taken steps 
on all fronts to move toward peace. Along 
with the Government of South Vietnam, we 
have put forward a number of concrete and 
reasonable proposals to promote genuine ne- 
gotiations, These proposals were first outlined 
by me 13 months ago, on May 14, 1969 and 
by President Thieu on July 11, 1969. Through 
both public and private channels, our pro- 
posals have been repeated and amplified 
many times since. 

These proposals are designed to secure the 
removal of all foreign military forces from 
South Vietnam and to establish conditions 
in which all political forces can compete 
freely and fairly in the future of the coun- 
try. Our principal goal has been to enable 
the people of South Vietnam to determine 
their future free of outside interference. 

To indicate our good faith, to improve the 
climate for negotiations, we changed the or- 
ders to our commanders in South Vietnam. 
This has helped to reduce casualties. We 
have cut tactical air operations in South 
Vietnam by more than 20 percent. We ini- 
tiated a troop withdrawal program which, 
during the course of next spring, will bring 
American troop strength 265,000 men below 
the level authorized when this Administra- 
tion took office. 

These are not the actions of a government 
pursuing a military solution. They are the 
decisions of a government seeking a just 
peace at the conference table. 

But Hanoi has ignored our unilateral ges- 
tures and rejected every offer of serious ne- 
gotiations. Instead it has insisted that—as 
a precondition to talks—we pledge uncondi- 
tionally to withdraw all American forces 

rom South Vietnam and to overthrow the 
elected government. 

These proposals are not a basis for nego- 
tiation; they are a demand for surrender. 
For the United States to accept these condi- 
tions would make the negotiations meaning- 
less. Acceptance of such conditions would as- 
sure in advance Communist domination of 
South Vietnam. 

With Hanoi’s intransigence on the nego- 
tiating front, this Administration was faced 
with essentially three options. 

We could have continued the maximum 
existing leyel of American inyolvement in 
Vietnam. But this was incompatible with 
the Nixon Doctrine of increasing responsi- 
bilities for the Asian countries; and it was 
unacceptable to the American people. 

We could have begun the immediate with- 
drawal of all our forces. We rejected this 
course of capitulation which would have 
only won temporary respite at the price of 
graver crises later. We also rejected that 
course as both incompatible with America’s 
commitments and tradition, and disastrous 
in terms of its long-range consequences for 
peace in the Pacific and peace in the world. 

We selected instead a third option—that 
of gradually shifting the total combat bur- 
den to the South Vietnamese. 

Since the beginning of this Administration 
17 months ago, it has been our policy to 
train and equip the South Vietnamese to 
take over the burden of their own defense 
from American troops. Even in the absence 
of progress at the peace table in Paris, and 
despite continued enemy pressures in South 
Vietnam, this policy of “Vietnamization” 
has permitted us to carry out repeated with- 
drawals of American troops. 

As our policy has been tested, more and 
more Americans have been brought home. By 
June of 1969, we could announce the pull- 
out of 25,000 American troops. They came 
home. In September of 1969, we announced 
the withdrawal of an additional 35,000 Amer- 
ican troops. They came home, 

In December of 1969, we announced the 
withdrawal of 50,000 more American troops. 
They were home by spring of this year. On 
April 20, I announced the forthcoming with- 
drawal of an additional 150,000 Americans to 
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be completed during next spring—50,000 of 
them will be home or on their way home by 
the 15th of October. 


A POLICY IN TRANSITION 


This transfer of primary responsibility for 
self-defense from American forces to Asian 
forces reflects our approach to foreign policy. 

ly, the United States will look to 
the countries of the region to assume the 
primary responsibility for their own secu- 
rity—while America moves gradually from a 
leading to a supporting role. 

To be successful this policy requires the 
striking of a careful balance—whether in 
South Vietnam or elsewhere in Asia. While 
the growing strength of our allies, and the 
growing measure of their regional coopera- 
tion allows for a reduction in American pres- 
ence—they could not survive a sudden and 
precipitous American withdrawal from our 
responsibilities. This would lead to a collapse 
of local strength in the transition period be- 
tween the old era of principal U.S. involve- 
ment to the new era of partnership and em- 
phasis on local and regional cooperation. 

Doing too much for an allied people can 
delay their political maturity, promote a 
sense of dependency, and diminish that na- 
tion’s incentive to stand on its own feet. But 
doing too little for an ally can induce a 
sense of despair, endanger their right of 
self-determination and invite their defeat 
when confronted by an aggressor. 

As we have proceeded with Vietnamization 
it has been with these principles in mind. 

Looking at American policy in Vietnam 
these seventeen months, this Administra- 
tion—in the generosity of its negotiating of- 
fers, in the limitations on its military ac- 
tions, and in the consistency of its troop 
withdrawals—has written a record of re- 
straint. The response from the enemy over 
those same seventeen months has been in- 
transigence in Paris, belligerence from 


Hanoi and escalation of the war throughout 


Indochina. 

Enemy attacks in Vietnam increased dur- 
ing April. 

This past winter Hanoi launched a major 
offensive against the legitimate government 
of Laos which they themselves had helped 
to establish under the 1962 Geneva Accords. 
For years, in violation of those accords, North 
Vietnamese troops have occupied Laotian ter- 
ritory and used its eastern regions as a high- 
way for the export of aggression into South 
Vietnam. 

In March and April of this year, Commu- 
nist troops used their long held bases in 
Cambodia to move against the Government 
of Cambodia in a way which increased the 
long-term threat to allied forces in South 
Vietnam as well as to the future of our Viet- 
namization and withdrawal programs. These 
new violations, too, took place against a 
backdrop of years of Communist disregard 
of the neutrality and territorial integrity of 
Cambodia—guaranteed in the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements to which Hanoi was a signatory. 


BACKGROUND OF THE APRIL 30 DECISION 


In assessing the April 30 decision to move 
against the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, four basic facts 
must be remembered. 

It was North Vietnam—not we—which 
brought the Vietnam War into Cambodia. 

For five years, North Vietnam has used 
Cambodian territory as a sanctuary from 
which to attack allied forces in South Viet- 
nam. For five years, American and allied 
forces—to preserve the concept of Cambodian 
neutrality and to confine the conflict in 
Southeast Asia—refrained from moving 
against those sanctuaries. 

It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed 
to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk. It was 
the indignation of the Cambodian people 
against the presence of Vietnamese Commu- 
nists in their country that led to riots in 
Phnom Penh which contributed to Prince 
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Sihanouk’s ouster—an ouster that surprised 
no nation more than the United States. At 
the end of Sihanouk’s rule, the United States 
was making efforts to improve relations with 
his government and the Prince was taking 
steps against the Communist invaders on his 
national soil. 

It was the government appointed by Prince 
Sihanouk and ratified by the Cambodian Na- 
tional Assembly—not a group of usurpers— 
which overthrew him with the approval of 
the National Assembly. The United States 
had neither connection with, nor knowledge 
of, these events. 

It was the major expansion of enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint 
and attack the Communist base areas. 

The historical record is plain. 

Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops 
have operated in Eastern Cambodia for years. 
The primary objective of these Communist 
forces has been the support of Hanoi’'s ag- 
gression against South Vietnam. Just as it 
has violated the 1962 Geneva Accords on Laos, 
North Vietnam has consistently ignored its 
pledge, in signing the 1954 Geneva Accords, 
to respect Cambodian neutrality and terri- 
torial integrity. 

In a May 1967 Phnom Penh radio broad- 
cast, Prince Sihanouk’s following remarks 
were reported to the Cambodia people: 

“I must tell you that the Vietnamese com- 
munists and the Viet Cong negotiated with 
us three or four times but that absolutely 
nothing comes out of the negotiations... . 
After I expelled the French and after the 
French troops left Cambodia, Viet Minh re- 
mained in our country in order to conquer 
it. How can we have confidence in the Viet 
Minh? .. . If we side with the Viet Minh 
we will lose our independence.” 

Late in 1969, Prince Sihanouk ordered 
Cambodia's underequipped and weak armed 
forces to exercise some measure of control 
over North Vietnamese and Viet Cong Zom- 
munist forces occupying Cambodian terri- 
tory. 

At the same time, the Communist forces 
were actively preparing in their base areas 
for new combat in South Vietnam. These 
areas—on the Cambodian side of the Viet- 
mnam-Cambodian border—have for years 
served as supply depots and base camps for 
enemy troops infiltrated through Laos into 
South Vietnam. They have also served as 
sanctuaries for North Vietmamese and Viet 
Cong headquarters elements and for combat 
troops to rest, refit and re-supply on their 
return from South Vietnam. 

Our screening of more than six tons of 
documents captured in the Cambodian oper- 
ations has provided conclusive proof of Com- 
munist reliance on Cambodia as a logistic 
and infiltration corridor and as a secure area 
from which Communist designs on Vietnam 
as well as in Cambodia itself could be car- 
ried out. On January 6, 1970, Prince Siha- 
nouk departed on vacation in France. His 
Prime Minister, Lon Nol, and Deputy Prime 
Minister, Sirik Matak, were left in charge. 
In early March, with Sihanouk still in power, 
there were public demonstrations, first in the 
Eastern provinces of Cambodia and later in 
Phnom Penh, against flagrant North Viet- 
namese violation of Cambodia’s territorial 
integrity. 
for Moscow and Peking, avowedly to seek 

On March 13, Prince Sihanouk left Paris 
Soviet and Chinese assistance in persuading 
the Vietnamese Communists to reduce the 
presence of North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
forces in Cambodia. 

Then, on March 18, the Cambodian Na- 
tional Assembly by unanimous vote declared 
that Prince Sihanouk was no longer Chief of 
State. Cheng Heng was retained as Acting 
Chief of State. Lon Nol and Sirik Matak kept 
their positions. Reasons for Sihanouk’s 
ouster included growing objections to his 
mishandling of the economy and to his by- 
passing of the Cabinet and National Assem- 
bly; but resentment over North Vietnam's 
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flagrant misuse of Cambodian territory cer- 
tainly contributed. Sihanouk arrived in Pe- 
king the same day, and met with the Peking 
leadership as well as with the North Viet- 
namese Prime Minister who had hastened to 
Peking to greet him. Thereafter Sihanouk 
has increasingly identified himself with the 
Communist cause in Indochina. 

This government had no advance warn- 
ing of the ouster of Sihanouk, with whom 
we had been attempting to improve relations. 
Our initial response was to seek to preserve 
the status quo with regard to Cambodia and 
to try to prevent an expansion of Communist 
influence. The immunity of the Cambodian 
Sanctuaries had been a serious military 
handicap for us for many years. But we had 
refrained from moving against them in or- 
der to contain the conflict. We reco 
both the problems facing Sihanouk and the 
fact that he had exercised some measure of 
control over Communist activities, through 
regulation of the flow of rice and military 
Supplies into the sanctuaries from coastal 
ports. We considered that a neutral Cam- 
bodia outweighed the military benefits of a 
move against the base areas, 

This is why diplomatically our first reac- 
tion to Sithanouk’s overthrow was to encour- 
age some form of accommodation in Cambo- 
dia. We spoke in this sense to interested gov- 
ernments. And we made clear through many 
channels that we had no intention of ex- 
ploiting the Cambodian upheaval for our own 
ends. 

These attempts ran afoul of Hanoi’s de- 
signs, North Vietnam and the Viet Cong 
withdrew their representation from Phnom 
Penh. North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
forces began to expand their base areas along 
the border. 

By April 3, they were beginning to launch 
attacks against Cambodian forces in Svay 
Reing Province. Later these attacks were ex- 
tended to other outposts in Eastern Cam- 
bodia, forcing Cambodian troops to evacu- 
ate border positions in the Parrot’s Beak area 
by April 10. Communist attacks were also 
directed against Mekong River traffic. 

By April 16, the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong troops began to launch isolated 
attacks deep into Cambodia including an at- 
tack on the Capital of Takeo Province south 
of Phnom Penh, 

Despite escalating Communist activity in 
Cambodia, we continued to exercise restraint, 
Though the implications of the Communist 
actions for our efforts in Vietnam were be- 
coming increasingly ominous, Communist 
intentions in Cambodia were still not abso- 
lutely clear. The military moves by the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong in Cambodia 
could still be interpreted as temporary ac- 
tions to secure their base camps in light of 
the uncertainties following Sihanouk’s re- 
moval. 

When I made my April 20 speech announc- 
ing the withdrawal of 150,000 troops over the 
next year, I knew that we might be at a 
crossroads in Cambodia. I nevertheless made 
the announcement because it would leave no 
doubt about our intention to de-escalate the 
conflict. 

I also used the occasion to restate very 
forthcoming political principles for a nego- 
tiated peace, At the same time I described 
the pattern of North Vietnamese aggression 
in Indochina, and acknowledged that my 
withdrawal decision involved some risks 
when viewed against this enemy escalation. 
I therefore reiterated my determination to 
take strong and effective measures if in- 
creased enemy action in Laos, Cambodia or 
South Vietnam jeopardized the security of 
our remaining forces in Vietnam. 

Within days of my April 20 speech, Com- 
munist intentions became gainfully and un- 
ambiguously clear, In the face of our re- 
straint and our warnings, the North Vietna- 
mese continued to expand their territorial 
control, threatening to link up their base 
areas. From a series of isolated enclaves, the 
base areas were rapidly becoming a solid 
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band of self-sustaining territory stretching 
from Laos to the sea from which any pre- 
tense of Cambodian sovereignty was rapidly 
being excluded. 

On April 20, North Vietnamese forces tem- 
porarily captured Saang, only eighteen miles 
south of Phnom Penh, 

On April 22, Communist forces assaulted 
the town of Snoul east of Phnom Penh, 

On April 23, they attacked the town of 
Mimot and an important bridge linking the 
town of Snoul and the capital of Kratie 
Province on Route 13. 

On April 24, they moved on the resort city 
of Kep. 

On April 26, they attacked some ships on 
the Mekong and occupied the town of Ang- 
tassom, a few miles west of Takeo. 

They then attacked the city of Chhlong, on 
the Mekong River north of Phnom Penh, and 
the port city of Kampot. 

During this same period, they cut almost 
every major road leading south and east out 
of Phnom Penh. 

The prospect suddenly loomed of Cam- 
bodia’s becoming virtually one large base area 
for attack anywhere into South Vietnam 
along the 600 miles of the Cambodian fron- 
tier. The enemy in Cambodia would have en- 
joyed complete freedom of action to move 
forces and supplies rapidly across the entire 
length of South Vietnam's flank to attack 
our forces in South Vietnam with impunity 
from well-stocked sanctuaries along the 
border. 

We thus faced a rapidly changing military 
situation from that which existed on April 
20. 

The possibility of a grave new threat to our 
troops in South Vietnam was rapidly becom- 
ing an actuality. 

This pattern of Communist action prior to 
our decision of April 30 makes it clear the 
enemy was intent both on expanding and 
strengthening its military position along 
the Cambodian border and overthrowing the 
Cambodian government. The plans were laid, 
the orders issued, and already being imple- 
mented by Communist forces. 

Not only the clear evidence of Communist 
actions—but supporting data screened from 
more than six tons of subsequently captured 
Communist documents—leaves no doubt that 
the Communists’ move ‘against the Cam- 
bodian Government preceded the U.S. action 
against the base areas. 


THREE OPTIONS 

On April 30, before announcing our re- 
sponse, I outlined the three basic choices we 
had in the face of the expanding Communist 
threat. 

First, we could do nothing. This would 
have eroded an important restraint on the 
loss of American lives. It would have run the 
risk of Cambodia’s becoming one vast enemy 
staging area, a springboard for attacks on 
South Vietnam without fear of retaliation. 
The dangers of having done nothing would 
not. have fully materialized for several 
months and this government might have 
been commended for exercising restraint. 
But, as withdrawals proceeded, our paralysis 
would have seriously jeopardized our forces 
in Vietnam and would have led to longer 
lists of American casualties. The United 
States could not accept the consequences of 
inaction in the face of this enemy escalation. 
The American men remaining in South Viet- 
nam after our withdrawal of 150,000 would 
have been in severe jeopardy. 

Our second choice was to provide massive 
assistance to Cambodia. This was an unreal- 
istic alternative. The small Cambodian army 
of 30,000 could not effectively utilize any 
massive transfusion of military assistance 
against the immediate enemy threat. We also 
did not wish to get drawn into the perma- 
nent direct defense of Cambodia. This would 
have been inconsistent with the basic prem- 
ises of our foreign policy. 
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After intensive consultations with my top 
advisers, I chose the third course. With the 
South Vietmamese we launched joint at- 
tacks against the base areas so long occu- 
pied by Communist forces. 

Our military objectives were to capture or 
destroy the arms, ammunition and sup- 
Plies that had been built up in those sanc- 
tuaries over a period of years and to dis- 
rupt the enemy’s communication network. At 
the least this would frustrate the impact of 
any Communist success in linking up their 
base areas if it did not prevent this develop- 
ment altogether. 

I concluded that, regardless of the success 
of Communist assaults on the Cambodian 
Government, the destruction of the enemy’s 
sanctuaries would: 

Remove a grave potential threat to our re- 
maining men in South Vietnam, and so re- 
duce future American casualties. 

Give added assurance of the continuance 
of our troop withdrawal program. 

Insure the timetable for our Vietnamiza- 
tion program. 

Increase the chances of shortening the war 
in South Vietnam. 

Enhance the prospects of a negotiated 
peace. 

Emphasize to the enemy whether in 
Southeast Asia or elsewhere that the word 
of the United States—whether given in a 
promise or a warning—was still good. 


THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 


Ten major operations were launched 
against a dozen of the most significant base 
areas with 32,000 American troops and 48,000 
South Vietnamese participating at various 
times. As of today, all Americans, including 
logistics personnel and advisers, have with- 
drawn, as have a majority of the South Viet- 
namese forces. 

Our military response to the enemy’s es- 
calation was measured in every respect. It 
was a limited operation for a limited pe- 
riod of time with limited objectives. 

We have scrupulously observed the 21- 
mile limit on penetration of our ground com- 
bat forces into Cambodian territory. ‘These 
self-imposed time and geographic restric- 
tions may have cost us some military advan- 
tages, but we knew that we could achieve 
our primary objectives within these re- 
straints. And these restraints underscored 
the limited nature of our purpose to the 
American people. 

My June 3 interim report pointed up the 
success of these operations and the massive 
amounts of supplies we were seizing and de- 
stroying. We have since added substantially 
to these totals. A full inventory is attached 
as an appendix to the report. Here are some 
highlights. 

According to latest estimates from the field, 
we have captured: 

22,892 individual weapons—enough to 
equip about 74 full-strength North Viet- 
namese infantry battalions and 2,509 big 
crew-served weapons—enough to equip 
about 26 full-strength North Vietnamese in- 
fantry battalions; 

More than 15 million rounds of ammuni- 
tion or about what the enemy has fired in 
South Vietnam during the past year; 

14 million of rice, enough to feed all the 
enemy combat battalions estimated to be 
in South Vietnam for about four months; 

143,000 rockets, mortars, and recoilless rifie 
rounds, used against cities and bases. Based 
on recent experience, the number of mortars, 
large rockets, and recoilless rifle rounds is 
equivalent to what the enemy shoots in 
about 14 months in South Vietnam; 

Over 199,552 anti-aircraft rounds, 5,482 
mines, 62,022 grenades, and 83,000 pounds 
of explosives, including 1,002 satchel charges; 

Over 435 vehicles and destroyed over 11,688 
bunkers and other military structures. 

And while our objective has been supplies 
rather than personnel, the enemy has also 
taken a heavy manpower loss—11,349 men 
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killed and about 2,328 captured and de- 
tainees. 

These are impressive statistics. But what 
is the deeper meaning of the piles of enemy 
supplies and the rubble of enemy installa- 
tions? 

We have eliminated an immediate threat 
to our forces and to the security of South 
Vietnam—and produced the prospect of few- 
er American casualties in the future. 

We have inflicted extensive casualties. and 
very heavy losses in material on the enemy— 
losses. which can now be replaced only from 
the North during a monsoon season and 
in the face of counteraction by South Viet- 
namese ground and U.S. air forces. 

We have ended the concept of Cambodian 
sanctuaries, immune from attack, upon 
which the enemy military had relied for 
five years. 

We have dislocated supply lines and dis- 
rupted Hanoi’s strategy in the Saigon area 
and the Mekong Delta. The enemy capacity 
to mount a major offensive in this vital 
populated region of the South has been 
greatly. diminished. 

We have effectively cut off the enemy 
from resupply by the sea. In 1969, well over 
half of the munitions being delivered to the 
North Vietnamese and Viet Cong in Cam- 
bodia came by sea. 

We, have, for the time being, separated 
troops organized in formal units similar to 
the Communist main force units—regular 
conventional armies—from the guerrillas in 
the southern part of Vietnam. This should 
provide a boost of pacification efforts. 

We have guaranteed the continuance of 
our troop withdrawal program. On June 3, 
I reaffirmed that 150,000 more Americans 
would return home within a year and an- 
nounced that 50,000 would leave Vietnam by 
October 15. 

We have bought time for the South Viet- 
namese to strengthen themselves against the 
enemy. 

We have witnessed visible proof of the 
success of Vietnamization as the South Viet- 
namese performed with skill and valor 
and competence far beyond the expectation 
of our commanders or American advisers. 
The morale and self-confidence of the Army 
of South Vietnam is higher than ever before. 

These then are the major accomplishments 
of the operations against the Cambodian 
base areas. Americans can take pride in the 
leadership of General Abrams and in the 
competence and dedication of our forces. 

There is another way to view the success 
of these operations. What if we had chosen 
the first option—and done nothing? 

The ehemy sanctuaries by now would have 
been expanded and strengthened. The thou- 
sands of troops he lost, in killed or captured, 
would be available to attack American posi- 
tions and with the enormous resources that 
we captured or destroyed still in his hands, 

Our Vietnamization program would be in 
serious jeopardy; our withdrawals of troops 
could only have been carried out in the face 
of serious threat to our remaining troops in 
Vietnam. 

We would have confronted an adversary 
emboldened by our timidity, an adversary 
who had ignored repeated warnings. 

The war would be a good deal further from 
over than it is today. 

Had we stood by and let the enemy act 
with impunity in Cambodia—we would be 
facing a truly bleak situation. 

The allied operations have greatly reduced 
these risks and enhanced the prospects for 
the future. However, many difficulties re- 
main and some setbacks are inevitable. We 
still face substantial problems, but the Cam- 
bodian operations will enable us to pursue 
our goals with greater confidence. 

When the decision to go into Cambodia 
was announced on April 30, we anticipated 
broad disagreement and dissent within the 
society. Given the divisions on this issue 
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among the American people, it could not 
have been otherwise. 

But the majority of the Americans sup- 
ported that decision—and now that the 
Cambodian operation is over, I believe there 
is a wide measure of understanding of the 
necessity for it. 

Although there remains disagreement 
about its long-term significance, about the 
cost to our society of having taken this ac- 
tion—there can be little disagreement now 
over the immediate military success that has 
been achieved. With American ground oper- 
ations in Cambodia ended, we shall move 
forward with our plan to end the war in 
Vietnam and to secure the just peace on 
which all Americans are united. 


THE FUTURE 


Now that our ground forces and our lo- 
gistic and advisory personnel have all been 
withdrawn, what will be our future policy for 
Cambodia? 

The following will be the guidelines of our 
policy in Cambodia. 

1. There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
our Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

2. There will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian units. 

3. We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian Govyernment—air interdic- 
tion missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cam- 
bodia toward South Vietnam and to re- 
establish base areas relevant to the war in 
Vietnam. We do this to protect our forces in 
South Vietnam. 

4. We will turn over material captured in 
the base areas in Cambodia to the Cambo- 
dian Government to help it defend its neu- 
trality and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to 
the Cambodian Government in the form of 
small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. To date we have supplied 
about $5 million of these items principally in 
the form of small arms, mortars, trucks, 
aircraft parts, communications equipment 
and medical supplies. 

6. We will encourage other countries of 
the region to give diplomatic support to the 
independence and neutrality of Cambodia. 
We welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group 
of countries* to mobilize world opinion and 
encourage Asian cooperation to this end. 

7. We will encourage and support the ef- 
forts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 
plaud the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and inde- 
pendence. 

I will let the Asian Governments speak 
for themselves concerning their future poli- 
cles. I am confident that two basic prin- 
ciples will govern the actions of those na- 
tions helping Cambodia: 

They will be at the request of, and in close 
concert with the Cambodian Government. 

They will not be at the expense of those 
nations’ own defense—indeed they will con- 
tribute to their security which they see 
bound up with events in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help, Of 
all the countries of Southeast Asia, South 
Vietnam has most at stake in Cambodia. A 
North Vietnamese takeover would, of course, 
have profound consequences for its security. 
At the same time, the leaders of South Viet- 
nam recognize that the primary focus of 
their attention must be on the security of 
their own country. President Thieu has re- 
flected these convictions in his major radio 
and TV address of June 27, Our understand- 
ing of Saigon’s intentions is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready 


1 Australia, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, 


Malaysia, New Zealand, The Philippines, 
Singapore, South Vietnam, Thailand. 
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to prevent reestablishment of base areas 
along South Vietnam's frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese ‘forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Viet- 
namese civilians and to respond selectively 
to appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be 
launched from within South Vietnam. There 
will be no U.S air or logistics support. There 
will not be U.S. advisers on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Vietnamese 
forces are to leave Cambodia. 

5. The primary objective of the South Viet- 
namese remains Vietnamization within their 
country. Whatever actions are taken in Cam- 
bodia will be consistent with this objective. 

In this June 27 speech President Thieu em- 
phasized that his government will concen- 
trate on efforts within South Vietnam. He 
pledged that his country will always respect 
the territory, borders, independence and 
neutrality of Cambodia and will not inter- 
fere in its internal politics. His government 
does not advocate stationing troops per- 
manently in Cambodia or sending the South 
Vietnamese army to fight the war for the 
Cambodian army. 

Under the foreign policy guidelines first 
outlined at Guam a year ago, I stressed that 
a threatened country should first make maxi- 
mum efforts in its own self-defense. The 
Cambodian people and soldiers are doing 
that against the superior force of the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong invaders. The 
majority of the Cambodian people support 
the present government against the foreign 
intruders. Cambodian troops have remained 
loyal and have stood up well in the face 
of great pressures from a better-armed and 
experienced foe, 

Secondly, our policy stresses there should 
be regional cooperation where a country is 
not strong enough to defend herself. Cam- 
bodia’s neighbors are providing that coopera- 
tion by joining with her in a collective effort, 
Each of them is a target of Communist ag- 
gression; each has a stake in Cambodia's 
neutrality and independence. 

Third, the U.S. will assist such self-help 
and regional actions where our participation 
can make a difference. Over the long term, 
we expect the countries of Asia to provide 
increasingly for their own defense. However, 
we are now in a transitional phase when 
nations are shouldering greater responsibil- 
ities but when U.S. involvement, while de- 
clining, still plays an important role. 

In this interim period, we must offset our 
lower direct involvement with increased mil- 
itary and economic assistance. To meet our 
foreign policy obligations while reducing our 
presence will require a redirection—both 
quantitatively and qualitatively—in our as- 
sistance programs. 

Prince Sihanouk wrote in December 1969 
about the Communist threat to his country 
and the balance presented by American 
forces in Southeast Asia. In a generally anti- 
American article in the official Cambodian 
Government Party newspaper he stated: 

“On the diplomatic and political plane, 
the fact that the U.S. remains in our region 
and does not yet leave it allows us maneuv- 
erings ... to assure on the one hand our 
more than honorable presence in the concert 
of nations ... this presence (and this is an 
irony of fate for the anti-imperialists that 
we are) is an essential condition for the 
‘respect’, the ‘friendship’ and even for the 
aid of our socialist ‘friends.’ When the U-S: 
has left these regions, it is certain that the 
Cambodia of the Sangkuni will be the objec- 
tive of the shellings of the heavy Communist 
guns: unfriendliness, subversion, aggressions, 
infiltrations and even occupations.” 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


In our search for a lasting peace. in South- 
east Asia, we are applying the three basic 
principles of our foreign policy which are 
set forth in the Foreign Policy Report to 
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Congress last February: partnership, strength 
and willingness to negotiate. 

The partnership of our Vietnamization 
Program and of our support for regional de- 
fense efforts. 

The strength of our action against the 
Communist bases in Cambodia and the stead- 
fastness of the American people to see the 
war through to an honorable conclusion. 

The willingness to negotiate expressed in 
our generous proposals for a settlement and 
in our flexibility once Hanoi agrees to serious 
negotiations. 

All three elements are needed to bring 
peace in Southeast Asia. The willingness to 
negotiate will prove empty unless buttressed 
by the willingness to stand by just demands. 
Otherwise negotiations will be a subterfuge 
for capitulation. This would only bring a 
false and transistory peace abroad and re- 
crimination at home. 

While we search for genuine negotiation 
we must continue to demonstrate resolution 
both abroad and at home and we must sup- 
port the common defense efforts of threat- 
ened Asian nations. 

To the leaders in Hanoi, I say the time has 
come to negotiate. There is nothing to be 
gained in waiting. There is never an ideal 
moment when both sides are in perfect 
equilibrium, 

The lesson of the last two months has re- 
inforced the lessons of the last two years— 
the time has come to negotiate a just peace. 

In Cambodia, the futility of expanded ag- 
gression has been demonstrated. By its ac- 
tions in Cambodia, North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong provoked the destruction of their 
sanctuaries and helped to weld together the 
independent states of Southeast Asia in a 
collective defense effort, which will receive 
American support. 

The other side cannot impose its will 
through military means. We have no inten- 
tion of imposing ours. We have not raised the 
terms for a settlement as a result of our re- 
cent military successes. We will not lower our 
minimum terms in response to enemy pres- 
sure. Our objective remains a negotiated 
peace with justice for both sides and which 
gives the people of South Vietnam the oppor- 
tunity to shape their own future. 

With major efforts the North Vietnamese 
can perhaps rebuild or readjust Cambodia 
supply areas over a period of months. They 
can pursue their war against South Vietnam 
and her neighbors. But what end would a 
new round of conflict serve? There is no mili- 
tary solution to this conflict. Sooner or later, 
peace must come. It can come now, through 
a negotiated settlement that is fair to both 
sides and humiliates neither. Or it can come 
months or years from now, with both sides 
having paid the further price of protracted 
struggle. 

We would hope that Hanoi would ponder 
seriously its choice, considering both the 
promise of an honorable peace and the costs 
of continued war. 

We repeat: all our previous proposals, pub- 
lic and private, remain on the conference 
table to be explored, including the principles 
of a just political settlement that I outlined 
on April 20. 

We search for a political solution that re- 
fiects the will of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple, and allows them to determine their fu- 
ture without outside interference. 

We recognize that a fair political solution 
should reflect the existing relationship of 
political forces. 

We pledge to abide by the outcome of the 
political process agreed upon by the South 
Vietnamese. 

For our part, we shall renew our efforts to 
bring about genuine negotiations both in 
Paris and for all of Indochina. As I said in 
my address last September to the United 
Nations General Assembly: 

“The people of Vietnam, North and South 
alike, haye demonstrated heroism enough to 
last a century ... The people of Vietnam, 
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North and South, have endured an unspeak- 
able weight of suffering for a generation. 
And they deserve a better future.” 

We call on Hanoi to join us at long last 
in bringing about that better future. 


Significant enemy losses in Cambodia* 

Ammunition: ** 
Machinegun rounds 
Rifle rounds 


4, 067,177 
10, 694, 990 


‘Total small arms (machine- 
gun and rifie rounds) -._ 14, 762, 167 


Anti-aircraft rounds 
Mortar rounds. 

Large rocket rounds 
Small rocket rounds 
Recoilless rifle rounds 


Tnidividual 
Crew-served 


Rice (pounds) 


Total food (pounds) 
Facilities: Bunkers /structures 
destroyed 
Transportation: 
Vehicles 
Boats 
Examples of Other Equipment: 
Radios 
Generators 
Total communications equip- 
ment (pounds) 
Miscellaneous Explosives 
(pounds) (including 1002 
satchel charges) 
Medical Supplies (pounds) —--- 
Documents (pounds) 
Personnel: 


POW’s (includes detainees) -__ 


* As of June 29, 1970, based on latest avail- 
able data from the field—subject to change. 

**Figures do not include 70 tons of as- 
sorted ammunition. 


Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the time has come to launch a new effort 
to get the Paris peace talks moving to- 
ward a negotiated settlement of the Viet- 
nam war, 23 

Our present top negotiator, Philip C. 
Habib, has been doing an excellent job 
under most difficult circumstances. It 
seems wise at this point to broaden the 
U.S. negotiating team by the appoint- 
ment of high level advisers to those who 
have carried the burden in Paris. The 
top level adviser group should come from 
among the most highly respected and 
knowledgeable negotiators in the country. 

This, I believe, would be the logical 
follow-through for President Nixon after 
his impressive report to the Nation on 
our Cambodian operation. 

As the President said, the Vietnam war 
has reached another crossroad. This is a 
juncture at which the Communists 
should opt for a negotiated settlement 
and an early peace rather than a pro- 
tracted struggle. 

I strongly believe, along with the 
President, that the Cambodian operation 
Was necessary and that it has proved a 
solid success. There are those who per- 
sist in calling the Cambodian operation 
a failure because they favor immediate 
withdrawal from Indochina and want 
our military operations there to fail. It is 
impossible for me to understand how 
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anyone could call our Cambodian opera- 
tion an invasion of Cambodia when the 
North Veitnamese were already there 
and we simply crossed the border to at- 
tack them. 

One of the most encouraging results 
of the Cambodian operation is that it 
showed the South Vietnamese to be in- 
creasingly able to handle the North Viet- 
namese and Vietcong in sustained 
combat. 

This is a big plus and one which indi- 
cates to me that withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from South Vietnam can be speed- 
ed up. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers be permitted to extend their re- 
marks on this subject following the text 
of the President's report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
Boccs). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
since so many of us have not seen this 
report, I would ask my distinguished 
friend from Michigan would he ask for 
an extension of 2 or 3 legislative days 
during which Members may comment on 
the report? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I revise my request and ask unanimous 
consent that all Member be permitted 5 
legislative days during which to extend 
their remarks on the subject of the Presi- 
dent’s report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, for 30 minutes, today; 

Mr. PHILBIN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 15 minutes, today; to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. Pucinsxkr, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucrnsxkt, for 60 minutes, on July 
1; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous material: ) 

Mr. Busu, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, for 10 min- 
utes, today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Mrxva) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ryan, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Osey, for 30 minutes, July 1. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Manon, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina to re- 
vise and extend his remarks immediately 
before the vote on H.R. 17825. 

Mr. Yates in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Wyatt in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. NatcuHer during his remarks on the 
District of Columbia conference report 
and to include a tabulation. 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin during his re- 
marks on the District of Columbia con- 
ference report. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MILLER of Ohio) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CRAMER. 

. NELSEN in two instances. 
. LUJAN. 

. Wyman in two instances. 
. CRANE in two instances. 


. ASHBROOK. 

. WEICKER. 

. WINN. 

. DERWINSKI in two instances, 
. TAFT. 

. CONTE. 

. WIDNALL. 

. DENNIS. 

. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

. FOREMAN. 

. LANDGREBE. 

. Hogan in four instances. 

The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Mrxva) and to include ex- 
traneous material: 

Mr. Boccs in three instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. VANIK in two instances. 

Mr. CASEY. 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. 

Mr. GARMATZ. 

Mr, Pucinskz in six instances. 

Mr. EpmMonpson in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. HATHAWAY in three instances. 

Mr. Parren in two instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL in five instances. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania in three 
instances. 

Mr. PATMAN in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in five instances. 

Mr. Moorxeap in two instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Fountarn in three instances. 

Mr. Symineton in two instances. 

Mr. DonouvE in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Diceés in two instances. 

Mr. BROOKS. 

Mr. GonzALEz in two instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 
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Mr. Leccett in five instances. 
Mr. TIERNAN. 

Mr. CHAPPELL in two instances. 
Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Haaan in two instances. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which, were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 12858, An act to provide for the dispo- 
sition of certain funds awarded to the Tlingit 
and Haida Indians of Alaska by a judgment 
entered by the Court of Claims against the 
United States; 

H.R. 14118. An act to amend section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 14720. An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1973, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on manganese ore (including 
ferruginous ore) and related products, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 15712. An act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, to extend the authorizations for title I 
through IV through fiscal year 1971; 

H.R. 17802. An act to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint Resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
the commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the establishment of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 


S. 4012. An act to extend the Clean Air 
Act, as amended, and the Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act, as amended, for a period of 60 
days. 


BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
the committee did on the following dates 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 


On June 29, 1970: 

H.R. 1695. For the relief of Alfredo Caprara; 

H.R. 1698. For the relief of Joeck Kuncek; 

H.R. 2275. For the relief of John Thomas 
Cosby, Jr; 

H.R, 2315. For the relief of Josefina Policar 
Abutan Puliar; 

H.R. 3348. For the relief of the estate of 
Pierre Samuel du Pont Dardan; 

H.R. 4246. To discontinue the annual re- 
port to Congress as to the administrative 
settlement of personal property claims of 
military personnel and civilian employees; 

H.R. 4247. To amend section 2734 of title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the Sec- 
retary concerned to make partial payments 
on certain claims which are certified to Con- 
gress and to provide equivalent authority for 
administrative settlement and payment of 
claims under section 2733 of title 10 and sec- 
tion 715 of title 32, United States Code; 

H.R. 4574. To provide for the admission to 
the United States of certain inhabitants of 
the Bonin Islands; 
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H.R. 12941. To authorize the release of 
4,180,000 pounds of cadmium from the na- 
gongar stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 13407. To consent to the amendment 
of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Compact; 

H.R. 13740. For the relief of Kimball Bros. 
Lumber Co.; 

HR. 15021. To authorize the release of 
40,200,000 pounds of cobalt from the na- 
tional stockpile and the supplemental stock- 
pile; 

H.R. 15831. To authorize the disposal of 
bismuth from the national stockpile and the 
supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15832. To authorize the disposal of 
caster oll from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15833. To authorize the disposal of 
acid grade fluorspar from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15835. To authorize the disposal of 
magnesium from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 15836. To authorize the disposal of 
type A, chemical grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15837. To authorize the disposal of 
type B, chemical grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 15838. To authorize the disposal of 
shellac from the national stockpile; 

HR. 15839. To authorize the disposal of 
tungsten from the national stockpile and 
the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 15998. To authorize the disposal of 
Surinam-type metallurgical grade bauxite 
from the national stockpile and the sup- 
plemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16289. To authorize the disposal of 
natural Ceylon amorphous lump graphite 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; 

H.R. 16290. To authorize the disposal of 
refractory grade chromite from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16291. To authorize the disposal of 
chrysolite asbestos from the national stock- 
pile and the supplemental stockpile; 

H.R. 16292. To authorize the disposal of 
corundum from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 16295. To authorize the disposal of 
natural battery grade manganese ore from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; 

H.R. 16297. To authorize the disposal of 
molybdenum from the national stockpile; 

H.R. 17399. Making supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and for other purposes. 

On June 30, 1970: 

H.R. 14118. To amend section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 14720. To continue until the close of 
June 30, 1973, the existing suspension of 
duties on manganese ore (including ferrugi- 
nous ore) and related products, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 15712. To amend the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 to extend 
the authorizations for titles I through IV 
through fiscal year 1971; 

H.R. 17802. To increase the public debt 
limit set forth in section 21 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act; and 

H.J. Res. 546, Authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide for the commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of Yellowstone National Park, 
and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o'clock and 12 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 1, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2159. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 6, 1970, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Reedy River, S.C., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
May 8, 1964 (H, Doc. No. 91-356); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed, with an illustration. 

2160. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
October 2, 1968, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on Placer Creek at Wallace,Idaho, 
requested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Public Works, U.S. Senate, and House of 
Representatives, adopted October 7, 1965, 
and May 5, 1966 (H. Doc. No. 91-357); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed, with illustrations. 

2161. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 2, 1970, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on Four Mile Run, city of Alexandria and 
Arlington County, Va., in partial response 
to a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
October 5, 1966 (H. Doc. No. 91-358); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed, with illustrations, 

2162. A letter from the General Counsel, 
National Council on Radiation Protection 
and Measurements, transmitting a report on 
an examination of the Council's accounts as 
of December 31, 1969, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 14(b) of Public Law 88- 
376; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2163. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting an annual report on the 
relative cost of shipbullding in the various 
coastal districts of the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 213(c) 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

2164. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Transportation, transmitting amendments to 
the regulations issued under the Federal 
Boating Act of 1958, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 7 of that act; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations, Foreign postal debts owed to the 
United States (Rept. No. 91-1260). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CAREY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 778. An act to amend the 
1964 amendments to the Alaska Omnibus Act 
(Rept. No. 91-1261). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1121. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 279, a bill to exempt 
from the antitrust laws certain joint news- 
paper operating arrangéments (Rept. No. 91- 
1262). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 17795. A bill to amend title 
VII of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965 (Rept. No. 91-1263). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 18185. A bill to provide long- 
term financing for expanded urban mass 
transportation programs, and for other pur- 

s; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1264). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14114. A Bill to improve 
the administration of the national park 
system by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
to clarify the authorities applicable to the 
system, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 91-1265). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 13100. A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to 
extend for three years the programs of assist- 
ance for training in the allied health pro- 
fessions, and for other purposes; with an 


amendment (Rept. No. 91-1266). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. NATCHER: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 17868 (Rept. No. 
91-1267). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRADEMAS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. REID of 
New York, Mr. HANSEN of Idaho, Mr, 
Dent, Mr. EscH, Mrs. MINK, Mr. 
DELLENBACK, Mr. Merps, Mr. WiL- 
LIAM D. Forp, Mr. THOMPSON Of New 
Jersey, Mr. STOKES, Mr, O'HARA, Mr. 
Hawkins, Mr. Burton of California, 
Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. DANIELS of New 
Jersey, Mr. POWELL, Mr. Gaypos, and 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 18260. A bill to authorize the United 
States Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to establish educational programs to 
encourage understanding of policies and sup- 
port of activities designed to preserve and 
enhance environmental quality and main- 
tain ecological balance; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R, 18261. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to correct certain inequities in 
the crediting of National Guard technician 
service in connection with civil service re- 
tirement, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DELLENBACK (for himself, Mr. 
BUCHANAN, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. 
ANDERSON Of Illinois, Mr. GRIFFIN, 
Mr. HUNT, Mr. KLEPPE, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. PIRNIE, Mr; ULL- 
MAN, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. REIFEL, and 
Mr. WHITEHURST) : 

H.R, 18262. A bill to amend the act of 
April 12, 1926 (44 Stat. 242; chapter 117), as 
amended; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DENNIS (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
CULLocn, Mr. Porr, Mr. HUTCHINSON, 
Mr. SmirH of New York, Mr. Mc- 
Crory, Mr. Frist, Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
COUGHLIN, Mr. Brester, Mr. SAND- 
Man, Mr.. Wiccruys, Mr. RAILSBACK, 
Mr, MESKILL, Mr. Bray, Mr. ZION, 
Mr. Myers, Mr. RovupesusH, Mr, 
LANDGREBE, Mr. MANN, and Mr. 
MACGREGOR) : 

H.R. 18263. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for 
the northern and southern districts of Indi- 
ana;, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN (for himself, Mr. 
Quiz, Mr. Dent, Mr. ScHERLE, Mr. 
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PUCINSKI, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr. 
Danrets of New Jersey, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr. HatHaway, Mr. Cou.ins, Mr. 
Gaypos, Mr. LANDGREBE, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, and Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN) : 

H.R. 18264. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 to establish a 
Student Loan Marketing Association; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 18265. A bill to extend to all un- 
married individuals the full tax benefits of 
income splitting now enjoyed by married 
individuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 18266. A bill to provide for establish- 
ment of the Park Plaza National Historic 
Site in the State of New Mexico; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York (for 
himself, Mr. PODELL, Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA, Mr. ScHERLE, and Mr. 
CAFFERY) : 

H.R. 18267. A bill requiring that each 
Member of Congress be notified of the in- 
tended disposition of federally owned real 
property in the district he represents; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 18268. A bill to require that certain 
drugs and pharmaceuticals be prominently 
labeled as to the date beyond which potency 
or efficacy becomes diminished; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18269. A bill to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office of 
the President and a Consumer Protection 
Agency in order to secure within the Federal 
Government effective protection and repre- 
sentation of the interests of consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

H.R. 18270. A bill to implement the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation in the Western Hemisphere 
(56 Stat. 1354); amend Public Law 89-669 
(October 15, 1966); and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 18271. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements under 
open end credit plans be mailed in time to 
permit payment prior to the imposition of 
finance charges; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 18272. A bill to add California-grown 
peaches as a commodity eligible for any form 
of promotion, including paid advertising, 
under a marketing order; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 18273. A bill to permit interested or- 
ganizations the opportunity to remove valu- 
able flora from sites before the construction 
of public works is commenced; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Dappario, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
ANDERSON of California, Mr. Har- 
RINGTON, Mr. MurpHy of New York, 
and Mr. Leccerr): 

H.R. 18274. A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result.of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a State 
or the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BROOKS (for himself, Mr. 
HO.LIFIeLp, Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. CUL- 
ver, Mr. Hicks, Mr, Rem of New York, 
Mr. BUCHANAN; and Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona) : 

H.R. 18275. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide for the disposal 
of surplus Federal property for park and rec- 
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reational uses; and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 18276. A bill to strengthen voluntary 
agricultural organizations, to provide for the 
orderly marketing of agricultural products, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 18277. A bill to adjust agricultural 
production, to provide a transitional program 
for farmers, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mrs. HAN- 
SEN oF Washington, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
KocH, Mrs. Mink, and Mr. SyMING- 
TON): 

H.R, 18278. A bill to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Task Force on 
Women's Rights and Responsibilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R.18279. A bill, the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1970; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY (for himself, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr, McCios- 
KEY, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. PETTIS, Mr. 
Epwarps of California, Mr. BURTON of 
California, Mr. ROYBAL, Mr. CHARLES 
H. WILSON, Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. REES, 
Mr. ANDERSON of California, and Mr. 
WALDIE) : 

H.R. 18280. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire cer- 
tain lands and interests therein within the 
San Bernardino National Forest, Calif.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWN of Ohio: 

H.J. Res. 1285. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.J. Res. 1286. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States granting to citizens of the 
United States who have attained the age 
of 18 the right to vote; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WATKINS (for himself, Mr. 
DEvINE, and Mr. HUNT) : 

H.J. Res. 1287. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to reduce the voting age to 
18; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

H.J. Res. 1288. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study by the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion of the feasibility of Government aequi- 
sition, operation, and maintenance of rail- 
road tracks, rights-of-way, signal systems, 
and other fixed.facilities (as a separate ac- 
tivity or as a part of a coordinated Federal 
transportation program); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 

BoLLING, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. BUR- 
LISON of Missouri, Mr. BURTON of 
California, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. DADDARIO, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. FisH, Mr. FRASER, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HASTINGS, 
Mr. HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
HORTON, Mr. IcHorD, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
McCLosKey, Mr. MANN, Mr. Mixva, 
and Mr. MILLER of California) : 

H. Res: 1122. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to an international compact regard- 
ing the safety of persons entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON (for himself, Mr. 
MoorHeap, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr, 
OBEY, Mr. PREYER of North Carolina, 
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Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. WHITEHURST, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson, and Mr. BUSH) : 

H. Res. 1123. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to an international compact regard- 
ing the safety of persons entitled to diplo- 
matic immunity; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H. Res. 1124. Resolution calling for a na- 
tional commitment to cure and control can- 
cer within this decade; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GAYDOS: 
H. Res. 1125. Resolution to set an expendi- 
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ture limitation on the American military ef- 
fort in Southeast Asia; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18281. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Kayo N. Carvell; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE—Tuesday, June 30, 


The Senate met at 9 a.m. and was 
called to order by the Acting President 
pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

The Reverend Howard Stone Ander- 
son, D.D., minister, First Congregational 
United Church of Christ, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past, our hope 
for today and forever, give us thankful 
hearts, humble minds and wills of right- 
eous purpose. 

Our fathers came across wide seas and 
from strange shores and have given us 
this land of liberty. Make us glad for our 
heritage and grant that we neither grow 
faint in faith nor fail in courage. 

We confess our blindness, bitterness, 
and confusion. But we would earnestly 
pursue and wage peace. Save us from 
violence and discord, from pride and 
arrogance, and from every evil way. 

We pray for the Members of this Sen- 
ate, for the President of the United 
States, and for all who share in the lead- 
ership of our Nation. Make us a united 
people, serving Thee in holy fear and lov- 
ing trust. 

This we ask for Thy name's sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, June 29, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) 
is now recognized for not to exceed one- 
half hour. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I speak 
today amidst a rising crisis of confidence 


in the Government of our Republic. 
Tensions fiare, passions erupt, and there 
are angry demonstrations by the rad- 
ical left and the radical right. The vast 
majority of Americans in the middle are 
confused—confused by the simple- 
minded rhetoric of extremism, confused 
by a stalemated war in which military 
strategy plays second fiddle to politics, 
confused by an administration that 
drifts from crisis to crisis without lead- 
ership and without policy. Every week 
brings a new somersault, and after years 
of such gymnastics, it is no wonder we 
all feel a little bit dizzy. 

From the time this war began I have 
advocated military victory in Vietnam. I 
protested day in and day out the timidity 
with which the war was fought. I am 
neither soothsayer nor prophet, but I be- 
lieve the battle could have been won. So 
do many in the military, along with mil- 
lions of my countrymen. We had the 
power but lacked the leadership, so in- 
stead of making maximum use of our 
military superiority, we enchained our- 
selves in a policy of recognizing sanc- 
tuaries, of failing to take the war to the 
enemy's home ground, and we frittered 
away the power of the world’s mightiest 
Nation. My constituency knew where I 
stood. President Johnson knew where I 
stood. President Nixon knew where I 
stood. 

As Lord Parlmerston said over 100 
years ago, “England has no permanent 
friends; she has only permanent inter- 
ests.” So it is with America. We had be- 
come involved, I believed, in a just and 
necessary war, a war to protect the in- 
terests and the commitments of the 
United States. The strategy of the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese was as 
insidious in its own way as the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. It was a three- 
phase strategy of infiltrating the vil- 
lages and hamlets of the South, then 
beginning guerrilla operations, and 
finally engaging in main force, uniformed 
warfare. The only way to counter such 
a strategy was to recognize that the war 
was not confined to the South, but was to 
spread over all of Indochina. Logically, 
then, we should have recognized no 
sanctuaries in Thailand, Cambodia, Laos 
and, most important of all, North Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. President, in the spirit of staying 
within the confines of the time limit 
provided me, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks the message of 
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H.R. 18282. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Dominador de Castro; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASEY (by request): 

H.R. 18283. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Joseph B. Peabody; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18284. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosita I. Ines; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACDONALD of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18285. A bill for the relief of Luis 
Francisco Li Donni; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


1970 


President Johnson to Congress of August 
5, 1964, as well as the message when he 
signed the congressional resolution on 
Southeast Asia on August 10, 1964. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in the 
first phases of the war, President John- 
son seems to have recognized this threat 
to the larger strategic interests of the 
United States. As he said in June of 1964, 
there were four simple propositions be- 
hind his move into Vietnam: 

1. America keeps her word. Here as else- 
where, we must and shall honor our commit- 
ments. 

2. The issue is the future of Southeast Asia 
as a whole. A threat to any nation in that re- 
gion is a threat to all, and a threat to us. 

3. Our purpose is peace. We have no mili- 
tary, political, or territorial ambitions in the 
area. 

4. This is not just a jungle war, but a 
struggle for freedom on every front of human 
activity. Our military and economic assist- 
ance to South Vietnam’and Laos in particular 
has the purpose of helping these countries 
to repel aggression and strengthen their 
independence. 


But as the months wore on, confusion 
and uncertainty seeped into the adminis- 
tration’s explanation of why we were in 
Vietnam. The President sidestepped and 
backstepped and waltzed around his 
original understanding of the problem. 
The commitment was reduced to one of 
protecting the self-determination of 
South Vietnam and the larger problem 
of Southeast Asia as a whole was con- 
veniently pigeonholed. When Richard 
Nixon became President, he too failed to 
see the challenge we face. 

Even more obvious is the fact that 
neither Presidents Johnson nor Nixon 
fought the war in such a way as to crush 
the aggression hurled at us by North 
Vietnam. After 6 years of intense battle 
for a state not as large as our own State 
of Missouri, there still remains at this 
moment 215,000 enemy troops. 

In June of 1969, President Nixon an- 
nounced his withdrawal program, and in 
September of that year said he would 
accept a duly-elected Communist gov- 
ernment in the South. I did not like it, 
but a majority of the American people 
believed that in the absence of victory it 
was wise to withdraw. One week before 
the Cambodian invasion the President 
announced his withdrawal program was 
working so well that another 150,000 
men could be sent home. Victory was no 
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longer in the cards. The policy that we 
hawks fought for had no chance. So 
rather than carry on a hopeless cause, 
I went along. In the months after the 
President announced his withdrawal 
policy, most of us here in the Congress 
did our best to help him carry it out. If 
victory could not be had, withdrawal 
was obviously imperative. 

Then, in an atmosphere of crisis and 
panic, the President went on television 
to announce the invasion of neutral 
Cambodia. American troops were sent 
in. We made war for the first time, in 
Cambodia, without consulting the Con- 
gress. So the war is enlarged but to no 
avail. We have gone into another coun- 
try not to win or protect our larger in- 
terests, but instead to fight with the 
same limited goals, the same shackling 
strategy. We are bogged down in Cam- 
bodia without understanding that the 
rules we play by are to no avail. 

Make no mistake about it—the war 
has been enlarged. In spite of all the 
rosy, muddle-headed. optimism of the 
administration, in spite of the fact that 
American ground forces are pulling back 
this week, we are caught in a larger web 
than ever. Today we are told that the 
troops are out, we have pulled back. But 
we continue with our military aid to 
Cambodia. Qur pilots still risk life and 
limb in the skies over Cambodia. And 
Lon Nol tells us he may ask our troops 
to come back. The deeper we sink into 
this quagmire, the more elusive peace 
becomes, We are being sucked into de- 
fending still another remote Asian coun- 
try yet without the will to win. The facts 
speak for themselves—we have just 
turned another Nixon somersault. On 
May 13 of this year, the Secretary of 
State argued that we would not “become 
militarily involved in support of the Lon 
Nol government—or any other govern- 
ment” in Phnom Penh. Then, just last 
week, the Secretary changed his tune 
and stated that our bombing raids deep 
in Cambodia have a dual purpose—to 
help our troops and at the same time 
serve the Cambodian Government. When 
the invasion began, President Nixon 
warned us of Communist troops mass- 
ing in eastern Cambodia, poised to at- 
tack. Yet Secretary Laird has since 
admitted that on that very day, Com- 
munist forces were moving westward, “in 
the other direction for the first time.” 
Why, it sounds like a replay of our orig- 
inal involvement in Vietnam so. many 
years and lives ago. The same garbled 
explanations, the same utter confusion, 
the same lack of credibility. But we still 
lack the will to win, the understanding 
that there are no sanctuaries in a war 
such as this. 

If we are not to have a military vic- 
tory and if we refuse to give the man on 
the battlefield the command to win, then 
why spread our involvement to still 
another country? If the war is going to 
be expanded, expand it into North Viet- 
nam where it will do some good. But do 
not let the President send more young 
men—husbands, fathers, brothers and 
sons—into the jungles shackled by a no- 
win policy. With all the tons of rice and 
supplies that have been supposedly cap- 
tured, one afternoon’s bombing run over 
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Hanoi would have done the same thing 
with few or no American casualties. 

Since President Nixon took office on 
January 19, some 560,000 young Amer- 
icans have been sent to Vietnam. That is 
at the rate of about 35,000 a month. We 
have all heard about the matter of with- 
drawal, which we support. But while some 
come home, others go over, and amidst 
all the hopeful oratory of the admin- 
istration, the fact remains that 560,000 
men have been sent to Vietnam in the 
past 16 months and have been put in the 
field of battle for the first time in their 
lives. Think of it—well over half a mil- 
lion of our finest young people in just 16 
months. Sent to'a war where we seek no 
victory, fighting in a land where we are 
now willing to accept a Communist gov- 
ernment. Is it any wonder that Americans 
are confused and angry? How much 
longer must this senseless “‘Operation 
Meatgrinder” go on? 

When candidate Nixon was running 
for the Presidency in 1968, he assured us 
that he had a plan to end the war. I in- 
terject at that particular point, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to say that candidate Nixon never 
ran on a ticket of withdrawal. Make no 
mistake about that, to quote the Presi- 
dent’s favorite saying. 

Candidate Nixon ran on a plank of 
victory. 

Gen. Mark Clark, of South Carolina, 
was candidate Nixon’s campaign man- 
ager in our State. General Clark told the 
people of South Carolina: 

I know the Communists. Vice President 
Nixon knows the Communists. And he knows 
the threats of communism. He knows that 
the Communists only understand the lan- 
guage of force. 


General Clark said: 

I remember when I was United Nations’ 
Commander and General Eisenhower became 
President that he got on the telephone with 
a command to move forward. And for 8 
weeks, around the clock, we knocked the 
socks off them. 


General Clark added that after 8 
weeks of this type of fighting, at 1 o’clock 
one morning while in a trailer, he got a 
call from the commander of forces in 
North Vietnam who requested that they 
meet at the conference table. Clark 
knew how to deal with the Communists. 
And the general, as Richard Nixon’s 
campaign manager, assured us that 
Nixon did, too. As Clark told the people: 

I urge you to support candidate Nixon for 
the Presidency, for Commander in Chief, be- 
cause he understands threats and he under- 
stands the only way to solve the problem. 


That is the reason for a good bit of 
the trauma in my section of the coun- 
try. Our people believe in victory and 
do not clearly see that administration 
policy is no longer to seek such a victory. 
South Carolinians are understandably 
confused. There are 215,000 enemy troops 
in Vietnam, There are 250,000 troops in 
the sanctuaries of North Vietnam, 
massed along the DMZ, while 70,000 
North Vietnamese uniformed troops are 
in Laos in the sanctuaries, not includ- 
ing 48,000 Pathet Lao. There still re- 
main 60,000 to 70,000 in Cambodia, al- 
though we were told 40,000. But we are 
in a policy of withdrawal, which is sim- 
ply and solely a policy of retreat. 
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However, the people back home whom 
I represent do not believe that we are in 
retreat at all. They still think we are 
aiming for the victory that General Clark 
said candidate Nixon would aim for as 
President. When candidate Nixon was 
running for President in 1968, he assured 
us of that. 

If anyone can see any plan, any con- 
sistency in administration actions, I pray 
the Lord that he stand up so that we 
too be allowed to see the light . 

In December of 1969, President Nixon 
signed into law the Cooper-Church 
amendment. This bill urged against fur- 
ther involvement in Laos and Thailand, 
and provided for orderly and constitu- 
tional consultation between the executive 
and legislative branches. Cambodia was 
not included because of administration 
statements that it was a sanctuary and 
no action was contemplated there. We 
were told that the Cooper-Church 
amendment was—quoting the leaders on 
the Senate floor from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp—‘‘definitely in line with admin- 
istration policy” and that “the President 
is pleased with the amendment and he 
recognizes that it is in accordance with 
his announced policy.” 

So in December the President’s plan is 
to keep out of Cambodia; in April it is 
to go in. In December it is to recognize 
the constitutional role of Congress;. in 
April it is to ignore Congress. 

In December it is administration policy 
to retain the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
to urge the Senate not to repeal it. On 
March 12, 1970, comes further admin- 
istration warning that repeal of Tonkin 
would be unwise, that to have the meas- 
ure repealed would set in motion adverse 
reactions and results in all of Southeast 
Asia with respect to President Nixon’s 
commitments. But by June the President 
turns another somersault by instructing 
his spokesman on the Senate floor to 
have the Tonkin resolution repealed. 
The resolution suddenly became obsolete 
in the administration’s thinking, it is 
no longer needed. 

When the Gulf of Tonkin resolution 
was passed in 1964, President Johnson 
stated that it was his responsibility un- 
der the Constitution to seek congressional 
approval for his policy, and he proudly 
announced approval by a total House and 
Senate vote of 502 to 2. In February of 
this year, on CBS, President Johnson 
stated that he never would have gone in 
had he not been given the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution. Now, suddenly, the authori- 
zation of Congress, the law of the land, 
is obsolete. 

Last week, I voted to keep the Tonkin 
resolution on the books. It was, after all, 
the only congressional authority that 
the President had to fight the war. De- 
spite all the high-faluting debates and 
technical arguments, the fact remains 
that Congress, and Congress alone, has 
the power to declare war. We are in a 
war—this is no police action, no spur-of- 
the-moment emergency demanding a 
quick response—not since our struggle 
for independence nearly 200 years ago 
have we fought a war as long as this one, 
the longest war in our history, other 
than the Revolution. Congress declares 
war, and to ignore Congress in fighting 
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this bloodbath is a flagrant example of 
Executive usurpation. 

The Constitution is clear on this point, 
the intent of the Founding Fathers is ob- 
vious to all who have eyes to read. Ar- 
ticle I, section 8, clause 11, says that 
Congress shall have the power to declare 
war. Reread the records of the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia and 
you will quickly realize the framers’ in- 
tention that Congress alone will decide 
when this country shall go to war. When 
it was suggested that perhaps the Pres- 
ident should be cloaked with the war- 
making responsibility, most of the dele- 
gates were shocked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks an article 
which was published in yesterday's News 
and Courier of Charleston, S.C., entitled 
“War Powers Debate Began with Found- 
ing Fathers.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the so- 
lution arrived at was that the President 
was given the power of repelling an inva- 
sion of America, as article 4, section 4, 
provides. As Senator Sam Ervin, the con- 
stitutional authority of the Senate, has 
said: 

The President of the United States has no 
capacity, under the Constitution, to put the 
United States at war in an offensive war— 
that is, a war which is not necessary for 
the defense of this country—without a dec- 
laration of war from the Congress or the 
equivalent of a Congressional declaration of 
war, 


The Gulf of Tonkin resolution perhaps 
provided that equivalent declaration of 
war, but now the President seeks to strike 
it from the books, and to carry on the 
war as he chooses fit, with not so much 
as a passing glance at the Constitution 
or the Congress. 

As’ Senator Ervin has said, 


I cannot view it as anything but intellec- 
tual and constitutional schizophrenia that 
the administration should stand here and 
fight the Churech-Cooper Amendment for all 
these weeks and then make through its 
spokesman the proposal on the floor of the 
Senate that the Senate repeal the only action 
taken by Congress which gives the President 
authority to use the Armed Forces of this 
country in combat in Southeast Asia. 


I come from a section of the country 
that has long prided itself on its opposi- 
tion to too much Presidential power. The 
South more than any section has stood 
foursquare against an all-powerful Ex- 
ecutive. We of the South had great hopes 
that this administration would follow a 
policy of strict constructionism, And, at 
first glance, the omens were good. The 
Court. appointments suggested by the 
President, such as Judge Clement 
Haynsworth, were well-advised and in 
the tradition of strict constructionism. I 
fought by the President’s side, hoping 
that at long last we had a Chief Execu- 
tive who sympathized with our beliefs. 
But where is this strict construction 
when it comes to making war and to con- 
sulting with the Congress? 

When it comes to his judicial appoint- 
ments, President Nixon wraps himself in 
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the cloak of strict constructionism, 
which is good. But when it comes to his 
duties with regard to the legislature, he 
dons the mantle of monarchy. No 
amount of Vice Presidential oratory can 
now hide the fact that the Constitution 
is in grave danger. The Nixon adminis- 
tration is defying not just the traditions 
of the southland, but also the concerns 
of thoughtful Americans all across this 
Republic. I will not be a party to it, and 
I do not think my fellow countrymen are 
about to be bamboozled either. 

Let us wake up. The press goes off 
halfcocked and bellows “HOoLLiIncs 
Pitches Tent in Peacenik Camp.” What 
peacenik, tell me please, has stood on the 
floor of this Chamber for the past 4 
years, since I came to the Senate, and 
pleaded and begged for military victory 
in Vietnam? Another paper bleats “Giv- 
ing Aid and Comfort to Hanoi.” Well, I 
will tell you where I pitch my tent—in 
the campground of the Constitution, in 
the separation of powers that has pro- 
tected us from Executive tyranny. And I 
will tell you who I give aid and comfort 
to—to those red-blooded Americans who 
have stood on the rock of the Constitu- 
tion through good times and bad. 

I stand with that great patriot Dwight 
Eisenhower, whom Richard Nixon eulo- 
gizes, but fails to heed. In March of 1954, 
Eisenhower said, and I quote: 

There is going to be no inyolvement of 
America in war unless it is the result of the 
constitutional process that is placed upon 


Congress to declare it. Now, let us have that 
clear. 


That is what President Eisenhower, 
who was then our Commander in Chief, 
said. 

I stand with John Foster Dulles, who 
nobody ever called a peacenik, when he 
told the French in 1954 that even a 
single air strike to relieve Dienbienphu 
could not be authorized by Eisenhower 
“without action by Congress because to 
do so was beyond the President’s consti- 
tutional powers.” 

And I stand with a young Member of 
the House in 1947 who said: 


The matters which have come before us 
involving foreign policy generally have come 
before us after the deed has been done. The 
Congress has come in after the decision has 
been made by our State Department and by 
the executive branch. 


The Congressman went on: 

The question I should like to ask is this: 
Does the gentleman not feel that a true 
bipartisan foreign policy means that it must 
be bipartisan in its inception and creation 
as well as in its execution? 


The concerned young lawmaker’ was 
the Representative from California, 
Richard Milhous Nixon, and the ques- 
tion that vexed him then is more perti- 
nent than ever. Would that he still wor- 
ried about it. 

The issue we are debating is not the 
President’s sincerity nor his devotion to 
what he sees as the best interests of the 
Nation. The question goes to the very 
foundations of our system of govern- 
ment. No one doubts that Harry S. ‘Tru- 
man acted out of noble patriotism when 
he moved to repel Communist aggression 
in Korea. No one doubts that three Pres- 
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idents—Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. 
Kennedy, and Lyndon B. Johnson—ac- 
celerated our involvement in Vietnam in 
the dedicated belief that they were serv- 
ing the cause of Americanism. 

Yet throughout the decade of the 1960’s 
Presidents received one piece of bad ad- 
vice after another—or at least ignored 
the good advice, which I think is the 
more accurate judgment. Unilateral pol- 
icy decisions have been made in the 
executive branch that time has always 
quickly mocked. The voice of the people 
has not been heard. Instead, the Presi- 
dent turned inward upon his office. 

Checks and balances and separation 
of powers were written into the Consti- 
tution to provide against this very thing. 
The President must be protected from 
his own isolation, from being stranded 
on an island with his own small band 
of advisers and confidants. He must be 
shielded from the possibility of his own 
misjudgment. 

We see here not only the Constitution 
or the technicality of the provision of 
constitutional law, but the very reason 
for this provision in the first place. It 
was never proven better than by the war 
in Cambodia and the war in Southeast 
Asia. Were it not for the Senate and 
the action here on the Cooper-Church 
amendment, the administration might 
have been much slower in withdrawing 
the troops from Cambodia. Time and 
time again the President has fudged on 
Cambodia. He has moved 100 miles in- 
land with air power, which he said he 
would never do. He said South Viet- 
namese forces would pull out with us, 
but they are still there. 

The best of minds and the best of in- 
tent continue to frustrate us, because 
over the very policy to get us out buries 
us deeper. When Senator STENNIS spoke 
last month in opposition to the Cooper- 
Church amendment he stated: 

That fact is that, by the action we took 
in Cambodia, we have not—TI repeat, we 
have not—assumed or undertaken any new 
national commitment whatsoever. We have 
not committed ourselves to military sup- 
port for the Cambodian government. Nor 
have we promised shipments of American 
arms or committed ourselves to send military 


advisers. I continue to oppose all of these 
steps. 


Yet here, as we close the debate, we 
find that on behalf of the Commander in 
Chief, the chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee meets himself coming 
around the corner. There is a new com- 
mitment—not official—but certain it is 
@ moral one in that we have dragged 
Cambodia into a hot war that she was 
not prepared to fight. As we declared 
against military support, the fact is at 
this very moment the morning news 
headlines military support for Cambodia. 
Our pilots fiy in their defense and we 
state no promise of American arms, yet 
$7.9 million in American arms are com- 
mitted. As we say no military advisers 
are committed for, a military mission of 
17 has opened up in Phnompenh and 
military advisers remain on with the 
South Vietnam forces. So the need for 
the Constitution, as well as its wisdom 
at this hour, is manifest. 

Were it not for the action in this debate 
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we would be far more involved in South- 
east Asia, particularly Cambodia, than 
ever before. That is the reason for this 
constitutional provision. 

The founders of this country provided 
a whole series of brilliant mechanisms to 
protect the President from the pitfalls of 
such misjudgment. They did so not for 
technical, legalistic reasons, not to insure 
that one group of politicians could hold 
sway over another. They did so in order 
that our policy would always be an Amer- 
can policy—arrived at not just by the 
President, but by the people, their repre- 
sentatives and the Chief Executive. And, 
unless we get back on that track, and get 
back on it soon, our continuation as a 
constitutional democracy is imperiled. 

I will cast my vote in favor of the 
Cooper-Church amendment. It is the 
policy agreed on by President and Con- 
gress last December. I do so partly on 
policy grounds—to pull back from an un- 
wise widening of the war, an escalation 
that can only delay our disengagement 
from Southeast Asia. 

No matter how many television talks 
the President makes, no matter how 
many hand-picked commissions he sends 
to Cambodia to obscure the issue, Presi- 
dent Nixon has erred. The issue is not 
military strategy, the issue is the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution is alive and liv- 
ing here in America. The stark tragedy 
of it all is that the Constitution could 
have saved him and spared us. So, I vote 
also on constitutional grounds—to insure 
the separation of powers and to discharge 
my oath to defend and uphold the instru- 
ment of our Government. 

And I do so for one other reason, Mr. 
President—to build back into this great 
Nation of ours a sense of trust, of cred- 
ibility in the words and actions of our 
Government. I believe very strongly that 
the lack of this trust is at the root of 
many of the disturbances that trouble 
our land. People just don’t feel them- 
selves a part of government any more. 
And when it comes *o the foremost con- 
cern of us all—the war in Vietnam— 
they feel that the Congress is not a part 
of government anymore, that somehow 
war is just a one-man game. I am. not 
just talking’ about the young. I am talk- 
ing about young and’old, northerner and 
southerner, “easterner and westerner. 
There is no generation gap here—there 
is a credibility gap and before America 
can go forward, that gap must be closed. 
With 331,000 casualties, no one man 
should want.to bear the burden of deci- 
sion. Instead of opposing, the President 
should be pleading for the support of the 
Congress. And instead of avoiding its 
constitutional burden, the ‘Congress 
should begin to bear it. 

Today, Mr. President, we are mired 
down in the mud and muck of the jun- 
gle as never before, Our foreign policy 
is exhausted and our domestic institu- 
tions are in grave danger. It does not 
concern only a faroff war, it threatens 
the very fabric of our national life. Twist 
the Constitution a little bit here, wrench 
it a little there, and before long all the 
safeguards which have served us so well 
will perish. While trying to gain inde- 
pendence 10,000 miles away, we will have 
abandoned it here at home. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, AUGUST 5 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Last night I announced to the American 
people that the North Vietnamese regime 
had conducted further deliberate attacks 
against U.S. naval vessels operating in in- 
ternational waters, and that I had therefore 
directed air action against gunboats and 
supporting facilities used in these hostile 
operations. This air action has now been 
carried out with substantial damage to the 
boats and facilities. Two U.S. aircraft were 
lost in the action. 

After consultation with the leaders of 
both parties in the Congress, I further an- 
nounced a decision to ask the Congress for 
a resolution expressing the unity and de- 
termination of the United States in sup- 
porting freedom and in protecting peace in 
southeast Asia. 

These latest actions of the North Viet- 
namese regime have given a new and grave 
turn to the already serious situation in 
southeast Asia. Our commitments in that 
area are well known to the Congress. They 
were first made in 1954 by President Eisen- 
hower. They were further defined in the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty ap- 
proved by the Senate in February 1955. 

This treaty with its accompanying pro- 
tocol obligates the United States and other 
members to act in accordance with their 
constitutional processes to meet Communist 
aggression against any of the parties or pro- 
tocol states. 

Our policy in southeast Asia has been con- 
sistent and unchanged since 1954. I summa- 
rized it on June 2 in four simple propositions: 

1, America keeps he> word. Here as else- 
where, we must and shall honor our com- 
mitments. 

2. The issue is the future of southeast Asia 
as a whole. A threat to any nation in that 
region is a threat to all, and a threat to us. 

3. Our purpose is peace. We have no mili- 
tary, political, or territorial ambitions in the 
area. 

4. This is not just a jungle war, but a 
struggle for freedom on every front of hu- 
man. activity. Our military and economic as- 
sistance to South Vietnam and Laos in par- 
ticular has the purpose of helping these 
countries to repel aggression and strengthen 
their independence. 

The threat to the free nations of south- 
east Asia has long been.clear. The North 
Vietnamese regime has constantly sought to 
take over South Vietnam and Laos. This 
Communist regime has violated the Geneva 
accords for Vietnam. It has systematically 
conducted a campaign of subversion, which 
includes the direction, training, and supply 
of personnel and arms for the conduct of 
guerrilla warfare in South Vietnamese ter- 
ritory. In Laos, the North Vietnamese regime 
has maintained military forces, used Laotian 
territory for infiltration into South Viet- 
nam, and most recently carried out combat 
operations—all in direct violation of the 
Geneva agreements of 1962. 

In recent months, the actions of the North 
Vietnamese regime have become steadily 
more threatening. In May, following new 
acts of Communist aggression in Laos, the 
United States undertook reconnaissance 
flights over Laotian territory, at the request 
of the Government of Laos. These flights 
had the essential mission of determining the 
Situation in territory where Communist 
forces were preventing inspection by the In- 
ternational Control Commission. When the 
Communists attacked these aircraft, I re- 
sponded by furnishing escort fighters with 
instructions to fire when fired upon. Thus, 
these latest North Vietnamese attacks on our 
naval vessels are not the first direct attack 
on armed forces of the United States. 

As President of the United States I have 
concluded that I should now ask the Con- 
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gress, on its part, to join in affirming the 
national determination that all such attacks 
will be met, and that the United States will 
continue in its basic policy of assisting the 
free nations of the area to defend their free- 
dom. 

As I have repeatedly made clear, the 
United States intends no rashness, and seeks 
no wider war. We must make it clear to all 
that the United States is united in its deter- 
mination to bring about the end of Com- 
munist subversion and aggression in the 
area. We seek the full and effective restora- 
tion of the international agreements signed 
in Geneva in 1954, with respect to South 
Vietnam, and again in Geneva in 1962, with 
respect to Laos. 

I recommend a resolution expressing the 
Support of the Congress for all necessary ac- 
tion to protect our Armed Forces and to as- 
sist nations covered by the SEATO Treaty. At 
the same time, I assure the Congress that we 
shall continue readily to explore any avenues 
of political solution that will effectively 
guarantee the removal of Communist sub- 
version and the preservation of the inde- 
pendence of the nations of the area. 

The resolution could well be based upon 
Similar resolutions enacted by the Congress 
in the past—to meet the threat to Formosa 
in 1955, to meet the threat. to. the Middle 
East in 1957, and to meet the threat in 
Cuba in 1962. It could state in the simplest 
terms the resolve and support of the Con- 
gress for action to deal appropriately with 
attacks against our Armed Forces and to 
defend freedom and preserve peace in south- 
east Asia in accordance with the obligations 
of the United States under. the Southeast 
Asia Treaty. I urge the Congress to enact 
such a resolution promptly and thus to give 
convincing evidence to the aggressive Com- 
munist nations, and to the world as a whole, 
that our policy in southeast Asia will be 
carried forward—and that the peace and se- 
curity of the area will be preserved. 

The events of this week would in any 
event have made the passage of a congres- 
sional resolution essential. But there is an 
additional reason for doing so at a time 
when we are entering on 3: months of polit- 
ical campaigning. Hostile nations must un- 
derstand that in such a period the United 
States will continue to protect its national 
interests, and that in these matters there is 
no division among us. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHIre House, August 5, 1964. 
PRESIDENT SIGNS CONGRESSIONAL RESOLUTION 

ON SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(Remarks by President Johnson) 

My fellow Americans, 1 week ago, half a 
world away, our nation was faced by the 
challenge of deliberate and unprovoked acts 
of aggression in Southeast Asia. The cause 
of peace clearly required that we respond 
with a prompt and unmistakable reply. 

As Commander in Chief, the responsibility 
was mine—and mine alone, I gave the orders 
for that reply, and it has been given. 

But, as President, there rested upon me 
still another responsibility—the.responsibil- 
ity of submitting our course to the repre- 
sentatives of the people for them to verify 
it or veto it. I:directed that to be done last 
Tuesday, too. 

Within 24 hours, the resolution before me 
now had been placed before each House of 
Congress. In each House, the resolution was 
promptly examined in committee and re- 
ported for action. In each House, there. fol- 
lowed free and serious debate. In each House, 
the resolution. was passed on Friday last— 
with a total of 502 votes in support and 2 
opposed. 

. Thus, today, our course is clearly known 
in every land. There can be no mistake—no 
miscalculation—of where America stands or 
what this generation of Americans stand for. 
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The unanimity of the Congress reflects the 
unanimity of the country. 

This resolution is short. It is straightfor- 
ward. I hope it will be read around the world. 
The position of the United States is stated 
plainly. 

To any armed attack upon our forces, we 
shall reply. 

To any in Southeast Asia who ask for help 
in defending their freedom, we shall give it. 

In that region, there is nothing we covet, 
nothing we seek—no territory, no military 
position, no political ambition. Our one de- 
sire—our one determination—is that the 
people of Southeast Asia be left in peace to 
work out their own destinies in their own 
way. 

This resolution stands squarely within the 
four courners of the Constitution of the 
United States It is clearly consistent with 
the principles and purposes of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

This is another new page in the oustanding 
record of accomplishment the 88th Congress 
is writing. 

Americans of all parties and philosophies 
can be justly proud and justly grateful: 
proud that democracy has once again dem- 
onstrated its capacity to act swiftly and 
decisively against aggressors; grateful that 
there is in our National Government under- 
standing, accord, and unity between the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative branches—with- 
out regard to partisanship. This is a great 
strength that we must preserve. 

This resolution confirms and reinforces 
powers of the Presidency. I pledge to all 
Americans to use those powers with all the 
wisdom and judgment God grants to me. 

It is everlastingly right that we should 
be resolute in reply to aggression and stead- 
fast in support of our friends. 

But it is everlastingly necessary that our 
actions should be careful and measured. We 
are the most powerful of all nations—we 
must strive also to be the most responsible 
of nations. 

So, in this spirit, and with this pledge, I 
now sign this resolution. 


EXHIBIT 2 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & 
Courier, June 29, 1970] 
War Powers DEBATE BEGAN WITH FOUNDING 
FATHERS 

(Evrror’s Note.—The Senate’s vote Tues- 
day on the question of who has the power to 
wage war is but another step in a debate 
that began with the Founding Fathers 183 
years ago. The following article traces the 
development of the issue during the history 
of this nation.) 

(By Don McLeod) 

WASHINGTON.—The framers of the Consti- 
tution intended that Congress would decide 
when this country should go to war. The 
president’s war powers were to be those of 
@ super general or admiral. 

The Founding Fathers were as concerned 
over where the war powers should lie as the 
senators now debating the subject of con- 
stitutional authority. 

They haggled over the difference between 
“making” war and “declaring” war, feared 
a powerful executive who might start war 
on his own, and reached a compromise that 
Served for a century before being eroded by 
aggressive presidents. 

When the subject came up at the Constitu- 
tional Convention in Philadelphia, Pierce 
Butler of South Carolina suggested giving 
the war making authority to the president. 

“He was for vesting the power in the 
president,” noted James Madison, “who will 
have all the requisite qualities, and will not 
make war but when the nation will support 
it.” 

Elbridge 
shocked. 

“Mr. Gerry never expected to hear in a 


Gerry of Massachusetts was 
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republic a motion to empower the executive 
alone to declare war,” Madison added to his 
notes. 

Roger Sherman of Connecticut finally sug- 
gested the solution that prevailed: “The ex- 
ecutive should be able to repel and not to 
commence war.” 

When the delegates were done, Congress 
was given sole power to “provide for the 
common defense . . . to declare war ... to 
raise and support armies ... to provide and 
maintain a navy.” 

“The President,” says the Constitution, 
“shall be commander in chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States...” 

When Thomas Jefferson, then minister to 
Paris, heard of the arrangement, he rejoiced 
that the legislative branch would “hold in 
leash the dogs of war.” But as president, he 
would be among the first to stretch the rule. 

As the convention progressed in the sum- 
mer of 1787 Butler began to have reservations 
about the power being given the chief execu- 
tive. 

“Why might not a Cataline or a Cromwell 
arise in this country as well as in others?” he 
asked the convention. 

Having overthrown the rule of a king, 
young America feared monarchy and was 
reluctant to cede to a president executive 
powers traditionally ascribed to kings. 

Early in the convention, the delegates in 
Independence Hall took up a draft resolution 
that would have given the new chief execu- 
tive the powers then held by the Continental 
Congress. 

Charles Coatsworth Pinckney, advocate of 
a vigorous executive, rose to share his con- 
cern that “the executive powers of Congress 
might extend to peace and war, which would 
render the executive a monarchy, of the 
worst kind, to wit an elective one.” 

Madison agreed that the executive powers 
should be restricted. They should not, he 
said, “include the rights of war and peace. 
Lest “we shall have the evils of elective 
monarchies...” 

“It was at first proposed to vest the sole 
power of making peace or war in the Senate,” 
Butler reported to the South Carolina legis- 
lature, “but this was objected to as inimical 
to the genius of the republic, by destroying 
the necessary balance they were anxious to 
preserve. 

“Some gentlemen were inclined to give this 
power to the President; but it was objected 
to, as throwing into his hands the influence 
of a monarch, having an opportunity of in- 
volving his country in a war whenever he 
wished to promote her destruction.” 

The general field of foreign relations and 
treaty making were included in the concern. 

“The history of human conduct,” Alex- 
ander Hamilton observed, “does not warrant 
that exalted opinion of human virtue which 
would make it wise in a nation to commit 
interests of so delicate and momentous a 
kind as those which concern its intercourse 
with the rest of the world to the sole dis- 
posal of a magistrate, created by circum- 
stances, as would be a president of the United 
States.” 

The convention began its solution by de- 
fining and dividing authority according to 
the role ascribed to the branches of govern- 
ment and providing overlapping controls. 

The Congress, traditional voice of the peo- 
ple, would initiate war; the president, as 
chief executive, would administer it. The 
president, as the administrator, would han- 
dle diplomatic chores, but the treaties he 
negotiated would be subjected to legislative 
approval. 

The right of one branch to question the 
acts of another was not only permitted, it 
was required. As Madison explained in the 
Federalist Papers, “unless these departments 
be so far connected and blended as to give 
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to each a constitutional control over the 
others, the degree of separation which the 
maxim requires as essential to a free govern- 
ment, can never in practice, be duly main- 
tained.” 

The war-making clause initially considered 
by the convention read that Congress would 
have the power “to make war." But to define 
the function more keenly and separate it 
from the executive's task, the phrase was 
modified on a motion by Madison and Gerry 
to substitute the word “declare.” 

It was understood that, while the legisla- 
ture should make the decision, leading the 
war effort was definitely a job for a single 
strong hand, not a debating legislature. 

“The direction of war implies the direction 
of the common strength,” Hamilton declared 
in support of the arrangement, “and the 
power of directing and employing the com- 
mon strength, forms an usual and essential 
part in the definition of the executive au- 
thority.” 

Hamilton's proposed constitution would 
have defined the president’s role as “to have 
the direction of war when authorized or 
begun.” Although the wording is less pre- 
cise in the finished product, this was eyi- 
dently the meaning the convention intended. 

“It would amount to nothing more than 
the supreme command and direction of the 
military and naval forces, as first general 
and admiral of the confederacy,” Hamilton 
explained. 

So clear to the delegates was this picture 
of the president as director of war opera- 
tions, or general of troops and admiral of 
fleets, that it caused some concern. 

As the convention neared a conclusion, 
Madison and Butler strove to add another 
check to the president’s power over war. They 
moved to authorize a concurrence of two- 
thirds of the Senate to make peace treaties, 
without the concurrence of the president. 

“The President,” Madison said, “would nec- 
essarily derive so much power and impor- 
tance from a state of war that he might be 
tempted, if authorized, to impede a treaty of 
peace.” 

But the motion failed. Nathaniel Gorham, 
a Boston merchant but experienced in gov- 
ernment as president of the Continental 
Congress, pointed out that “The means of 
carrying on the war would not be in the 
hands of the president but of the legisla- 
ture.” 

Here was the clincher. Congress would 
hold the purse-strings, and thereby could 
stop any president from waging war against 
the will of the legislature. 

Although Madison and Sherman had sug- 
gested that the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks be left to the president, this power was 
not specifically granted in the Constitution, 
which stipulates that Congress shall hold 
the power “to repel invasions.” 

However, since the convention debate in- 
dicates it was intended that the president 
should have this authority it has been as- 
sumed that he does. In the 20th century this 
has come to the right to push the nuclear 
button in defense—but not in offense. 

“Yet after all,” Butler wrote, “I am free 
to acknowledge that his powers are full 
great, and greater than I was disposed to 
make them. 

“Nor, between us, do I believe they would 
have been so great had not many of the 
members cast their eyes toward General 
Washington as president; and shaped their 
ideas of the powers to be given to a presi- 
dency, by their opinions of his virtue.” 

Washington did not disappoint them. But 
two centuries of actual practice in war and 
peace have seen presidents assuming more 
and more of the war-making prerogative. 

The drift from the carefully laid rules 
came over the word “declare’—an issue at 
the heart of the numerous lawsuits currently 
attacking the war in Vietnam. 

The first war the new republic fought was 
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undeclared. For almost three years, begin- 
ning in late 1798, the United States waged a 
naval war with France without a formal 
declaration. 

But Congress did authorize the actions 
taken against France by President John 
Adams, and all concerned were satisfied that 
the arrangement was constitutional. 

Since the framers had used the word 
“declare” primarily to differentiate between 
the initiation and the administration of war, 
it was assumed that congressional permission 
was all that was required. 

Still, the absence of a declaration is used 
today by some to challenge the legality of 
Vietnam war and by others to support the 
theory that a president can make war with- 
out Congress. Neither was considered the 
case at the time. 

Jefferson established another precedent 
when he sent a fleet to the Mediterranean 
in 1801 to protect American shipping from 
Barbary pirates. It was assumed no declara- 
tion of war was needed for a defensive action. 
His action set a precedent that led during the 
19th century to an assumption that presi- 
dents had the power to protect American 
lives and property overseas. 

Similarly the practice of hot pursuit and 
the view that presidents have authority to 
initiate hostilities to protect U.S. troops be- 
came traditions not specifically legalized by 
the Constituents * * * and congresses fol- 
lowed the system of the Founding Fathers 
rather closely until the dawn of this war- 
filled century. 

A signal of changing times came in 1900 
when President William McKinley, contend- 
ing that he had authority to protect Ameri- 
can lives, sent troops into China to help 
crush the Boxer rebellion. 

The door had been opened, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who succeeded McKinley, rushed 
through it. 

Roosevelt boasted he would “not dream" 
of seeking congressional permission for his 
Caribbean interventions. A legislature, he 
believed, was “not well fitted for the shaping 
of foreign policy.” 

Furthermore, said Roosevelt, he felt 
obliged to set precedents “which successors 
may follow even if they are unwilling to take 
the initiative themselves.” 

And Roosevelt's precedent, illegal or not, 
has been followed, right down to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's armed intervention in 
the Dominican Republic as late as 1966. 

President Woodrow Wilson asked congres- 
sional permission to use armed force to re- 
dress grievances felt by the United States 
over a comic opera incident between U.S. 
sailors and Mexican authorities at Tampico 
in 1914. However, hearing of a new develop- 
ment, Wilson rushed in his troops to seize 
Vera Cruz without waiting for Congress to 
act. 

Wilson’s more ardent supporters in the 
Senate sought something similar to the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution. It didn’t pass and the 
occupation forces were withdrawn after a 
short stay. But two years later, Wilson acted 
on his own again, sending General John J. 
Pershing into Mexico after the bandit Pancho 
Villa. 

Wilson also stretched the presidential war 
powers by sending American troops to Rus- 
sia in 1918—after the new revolutionary gov- 
ernment had made peace with Germany—in 
a futile effort at reopening the Eastern front. 

When President Harry S. Truman plunged 
the United States into the Korean War as a 
“police action” he consulted congressional 
leaders but almost entirely on his own, with- 
out official authorization from Congress. 

When President Dwight D. Eisenhower sent 
American soldiers to Vietnam as advisers and 
when President John F. Kennedy increased 
the numbers, they acted independently. 

But when Johnson committed U.S. troops 
to the battle in number in 1964 under the 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, he was acting by 
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congressional authorization just as John 
Adams had in 1798. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia (Mr. Spone) is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the majority leader without losing any 
of the time previously allotted to me for 
this morning. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 982, 
983, and 984. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ROSEANNE JONES 


The bill (H.R. 2047) for the relief of 
Roseanne Jones was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-978), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The proposed legislation would confer 
jurisdiction on the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of California, South- 
ern Division, notwithstanding the limita- 
tions of section 2401 of title 28, United States 
Code, or any other statute of limita- 
tions, laches, or lapse of time, to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claims 
of Roseanne Jones, a minor, against the 
United States based on injuries and dis- 
ability suffered as the result of an operation 
performed upon her at the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital at San Diego in 1959. 


STATEMENT 


In its favorable report on the proposed 
legislation, the House Judiciary Committee 
set forth the facts of the case as follows: 

The Department of the Navy in its report 
to the committee on the bill defers to the 
Department of Justice and the Department 
of Justice indicated that it would have no 
objection to the bill's enactment, 

Roseanne Jones, the daughter of a Navy 
seaman, was operated on for a tumor of the 
skull in the U.S. Naval Hospital, San Diego, 
Calif., on January 28, 1959. In March of that 
year an examination of the child by an 
ophthalmologist disclosed that she was suf- 
fering with a type of blindness. On Octo- 
ber 30, 1964, her blindness was diagnosed as 
permanent. 

On April 13, 1965, Roseanne Jones, through 
her guardian ad litem, the U.S. National 
Bank, filed an action against the Gu.vernment 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act in the U.S. 
District Court for the Southern District of 
California. The complaint alleged negligence 
in her care and treatment at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital, San Diego, commencing on January 
28, 1959. It further alleged that the minor 
plaintiff and her parents were advised by the 
Government medical personnel that her loss 
of vision would be temporary, and that the 
plaintiff had no reason to believe otherwise 
until advised of the October 1964 diagnosis. 
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On May 8, 1967, the litigation was dis- 
missed on motion by the Government based 
upon the plaintiff's failure to prosecute their 
claim. The files of the Department of Justice 
indicate that plaintiff’s counsel did not op- 
pose the motion because, in his opinion, a 
review of the facts and law indicated the 
case was barred by the applicable statute of 
limitations. 

The committee feels that this is an impor- 
tant factor in this case because it is readily 
apparent that the rights of the minor child 
may have been prejudiced by this failure to 
pursue the action. In this connection, the 
committee notes that the Department of 
Justice in its report to the committee stated 
that it is that Department’s view that there 
is some question as to whether the claim 
filed as outlined above of Roseanne Jones was 
barred by the statute of limitations. 

The Department of Justice report contains 
a reference to several court decisions con- 
cerning the running of the statute of limita- 
tions in situations which the Department of 
Justice feels are parallel to those existing in 
the Roseanne Jones case. In this connection, 
the Department stated: 

“The statute of limitations applicable to 
this action provides that a tort claim against 
the United States is barred unless brought 
within 2 years from the time the claim ac- 
crues (28 U.S.C. 2401(b) ). In an action based 
upon alleged medical malpractice it has been 
held that a claim accrues when plaintiff 
knew, or in the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence should have known, of the acts of neg- 
ligence upon which the claim is based 
(Quinton v. United States, 192 F. Supp. 581, 
rev'd 304. F, 2d 234 (C.A. 5, 1962); Hunger- 
jord v. United States, 307 F. 2d 99 (C.A. 9, 
1962) ). In the instant action it appears clear 
that the parents of the minor plaintiff were 
aware of all the facts and circumstances of 
her injuries, except their permanent nature, 
by 1960. This would not seem to be sufficient 
to toll the operation of the statute of limi- 
tations to allow filing of this action subse- 
quent to 1962 (Brown v. United States, 353 F. 
2d 578 (C.A. 9, 1965)). In the Brown case 
the court found that the parents of the 
minor plaintiff, more than 2 years prior to the 
institution of suit, were informed as to the 
exact nature of the disability of the minor 
plaintiff and its relationship to prior medical 
treatment. Based upon this finding the ap- 
pellate court was of the view that the par- 
ents had knowledge sufficient to alert a rea- 
sonable person that there may have been 
negligence related to the injuries for which 
the complaint was subsequently made, 

“An unreported opinion, filed in February 
of 1968, in the case of Tracy Louise Condon v. 
United States by Judge James M. Carter, Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, raises some doubt as to whether the 
action of the present claimant was in fact 
barred by the statute of limitations, In the 
Condon case the court distinguished the 
Brown decision and held, in effect, that there 
must be actual notice of the specific acts of 
negligence before a claim for malpractice 
will accrue under the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. In the Condon case the minor plaintiff 
was born at North Island Naval Hospital in 
1951. Due to an incompatibility in Rh factors 
between her mother and father she suffered 
erythroblastosis at birth. The court found 
that the Government’s physicians failed to 
properly treat this condition, which failure 
resulted in permanent injuries to the child 
including cerebral palsy and deafness. The 
Government raised the issue of statute of 
limitations since the evidence established 
that the parents were aware of the child’s in- 
juries and the causal connection between 
those injuries and the Rh incompatibility 
more than 2 years prior to the filing of their 
action in 1962. The court refused to accept 
this defense, stating: 

“"The causes of Tracy's condition were 
very complicated. Because of the limits 
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medical understanding of the parents, they 
were unable to comprehend the nature of the 
negligence which brought about this condi- 
tion without:some expert assistance. It is 
clear that even though the parents knew a 
great deal about the Rh incompatibility, 
neither one had knowledge which would put 
them on inquiry regarding the treatment ad- 
ministered to Tracy after her birth. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Condon knew of the child’s 
disability and knew it was in some way con- 
nected with the Rh positive and negative 
factors of the parents. They knew Tracy was 
born jaundiced but previous children had 
been born jaundiced. s 

“Mrs. Condon was told that Tracy had 
brain damage but was not told of any acts 
of negligence. The doctor who examined 
Tracy for deafness in 1955 never explained 
the cause of such deafness. 

“There was no notice to Mr. and Mrs. 
Condon of any of the acts of negligence found 
by the court nor would a person in Mrs. 
Condon’s situation have reason to inquire 
whether these acts of negligence existed 
“ser 

“Using the test of the Condon decision it 
may be argued that the parents of the minor 
plaintiff in this case likewise did not have 
sufficient knowledge of any acts of negligence 
so as to begin the running of the statute of 
limitations prior to 1964.” 

After outlining the law and commenting as 
quoted above, the Department of Justice 
stated that while it is generally opposed to 
legislative waiving statute of limitations on 
policy grounds in the absence of extenuating 
circumstances, the facts of this case are such 
that it may be a situation in which a legisla- 
tive waiver of the statute of limitations 
would be warranted. The committee has care- 
fully reviewed the facts of the case and the 
law as outlined by the Department and has 
concluded that in fact this is a case in which 
such a waiver should be granted. Accordingly 
it is recommended that the bill be considered 


favorably. 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, concurs in the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 2047, without 
amendment. 


PEDRO IRIZARRY GUIDO 


The bill (H.R. 5000) for the relief of 
Pedro Irizarry Guido was considered, 
ordered to a third’ reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-979), explaining the. purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay Pedro Irizarry Guido, of San Juan, 
P.R., $3,581.05 in full settlement of his claims 
for additional compensation for overtime 
and nightwork from July 10, 1946, to -Marcb 
24, 1952. 

STATEMENT 


The facts of the case as contained in House 
Report No. 91-442 are as follows: 


The Department of the Army in its report 
to the committee on a similar bill in the 89th 
Congress outlined the facts of the case as dis- 
closed by its investigation, and stated that 
it deferred to the views of Congress as to 
whether relief should be extended to the 
individual in this case, The Comptroller 
General did not recommend favorable action. 
The bill was the subject of a subcommittee 
hearing on March 31, 1966. At that time, the 
sponsor of the bill, the Honorable Santiago 
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Polanco-Abreu, Resident Commissioner of 
Puerto Rico, appeared before the commit- 
tee to testify in support of the bill. At the 
same hearing, Thomas G. Watkins, represent- 
ing the American Federation of Government 
Employees, also appeared to testify in sup- 
port of the bill. 

The information submitted to the com- 
mittee established that Mr. Pedro Irizarry 
Guido has been employed as a civilian em- 
ployee by the Department of the Army since 
February 1946, at Fort Buchanan, P.R. In the 
period from July 10, 1946, through March 24, 
1952, which is the time relevant to the claim 
embodied in this bill, he was employed by 
the Quartermaster Supply Office of that in- 
stallation and was specifically assigned the 
duty of “night duty checker” or “clerk on 
might duty.” This position required Mr. 
Guido to serve as a “watchman-caretaker” 
for the protection of the quartermaster prop- 
erty and performance of other miscellaneous 
duties of approximately the same level of 
difficulty. These included receiving emer- 
gency shipments after regular office hours, 
answering the telephone, and taking care of 
all routine actions. He performed these duties 
between 4 p.m. and midnight daily except 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays. His posi- 
tion also required him to remain on the in- 
stallation available for duty until 7:30 a.m. 
and to accompany an engineer refrigeration 
checker to unlock two cold storage ware- 
houses at 3 a.m. and 6 a.m. daily. Sleeping 
quarters were provided for him at the instal- 
lation and provision was made for eating 
and sleeping during the tour. Mr. Guido’s 
specific duties and the nature of his position 
as night checker remained constant from the 
time he accepted the job to March 24, 1952. 

Mr. Guido first filed a claim for his night- 
work on July 4, 1955. On February 18, 1957, 
the Comptroller General disallowed the claim 
on the grounds that available records do 
not substantiate the overtime and nightwork 
claimed. The committee feels that the fact 
that the claim was filed within the time re- 
quired for payment shows that Mr. Guido 
was diligent in his attempts to exhaust ad- 
ministrative remedies available to him, and 
further that he acted promptly to protect 
his rights in this case. 

Army records show that from July 10, 
1946, to March 24, 1952, Mr. Guido received a 
fixed annual salary for the job of night 
checker. These records also show that for ad- 
ministrative purposes his salary was for a 5- 
day, 40-hour workweek plus overtime, if-any. 
In addition he received a night differential 
allowance for his regularly assigned night 
duty hours. Mr. Guido's individual earnings 
records during the 5 years in question dis- 
close that occasionally he performed overtime 
services, other than his duties in unlocking 
the warehouse doors, and that he received 
payment for these services in small and vary- 
ing amounts, As pertinent time and atten- 
dance records have been destroyed according 
to routine records management procedures, 
it is impossible to identify what specific 
hours of overtime were reported as worked or 
the nature of the work performed. 

The situation as reflected both in the De- 
partment of the Army report and the Comp- 
troller General report is that the exact 
records concerning Mr. Guido's extra duties 
are not available. The Army does observe that 
this duty entailed approximately 1144 hours 
every night and that further the performance 
of these duties occurred at times which pre- 
vented uninterrupted sleep. The Army stated 
that Mr. Guido performed all duties in this 
period in a knowledgeable, faithful, and com- 
mendable manner. Further, the committee 
observes that the Army report states that 
available records suggest that Mr. Guido was 
paid no compensation for this particular 
duty. Based upon the number of workdays in 
each pay period less an estimated period of 
leave, the Army determined that an award of 
$3,581.05 would be an appropriate amount to 
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compensate Mr, Guido for the time spent in 
performing his additional duties. This 
amount would represent overtime and night 
differential pay for the time estimated by the 
Army that Mr. Guido would have performed 
these duties. 

A consideration of all the facts and cir- 
cumstances of this case has led the commit- 
tee to conclude that this claim should be 
favorably considered. The bill provides for a 
payment of $3,581.05. The formula followed 
by the Army in arriving at this amount ap- 
pears to be the best solution of the matter 
which can be obtained in the light of all the 
circumstances. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that the bill be considered favorably. 

In agreement with the views of the House, 
the committee recommends the bill favor- 
ably. 


ARTHUR JEROME OLINGER AND 
GEORGE HENRY OLINGER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 703) for the relief of Arthur 
Jerome Olinger, a minor, by his next 
friend, his father, George Henry Olinger, 
and George Henry Olinger, individually, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment on page 2, at the beginning of line 
1, strike out “three” and insert “four”; 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations, bars 
of laches, or lapse of time, or that the claims 
herein arose in a foreign country, Jurisdiction 
is hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Hawali to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of Arthur Jerome Olinger and his 
father, George Henry Olinger, for compensa- 
tion for a fractured skull and other injuries 
sustained by the said Arthur Jerome Olinger 
at the age of four, such injuries having 
occurred as a result of a fall from the third 
floor of Government quarters, owned and 
controlled by the United States, known as 
Feebren Strasse II, Warner Barracks, in Bam- 
berg, Germany, on September 22, 1962. 

Src. 2. Suit upon any such claims may be 
instituted at any time within one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Pro- 
ceedings for the determination of such claims 
and review thereof, and payment of any 
judgment thereon, shall be in’ accordance 
with the provisions of law applicable to cases 
over which the court has jurisdiction under 
section 1346(b) of title 28 of the United 
States Code. The application of section 2680 
(k) of title 28 of the United States Code to 
the claims herein is waived. Nothing in this 
Act shall be construed as an inference of 
liability on the part of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No, 91-980), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
that, notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions, bars.of laches, or lapse of time, or that 
the claims herein arose in a foreign country, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Hawaii to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of Arthur Jerome Olinger and his 
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father, George Henry Olinger, for compensa- 
tion for a fractured skull and other injuries 
sustained by the said Arthur Jerome Olinger 
at the age of four, such injuries having 
occurred as a result of a fall from the third 
floor of Government quarters, owned and 
controlled by the United States, known as 
Feevren Strasse II, Warner Barracks, Bam- 
berg, Germany, on September 29, 1962. 


STATEMENT 


This bill (S. 703) in the 91st Congress is 
similar to S. 1803 in the 89th Congress and 
S. 155 in the 90th Congress. Both previous 
bills were passed by the Senate but no action 
was taken by the House of Representatives. 

The facts of the case as found in the Army 
report of January 11, 1966, and quoted in 
the reports of this committee on the two 
previous bills, are as follows: 

“On September 29, 1962, at approximately 
11:15 a.m., Army Sergeant George Olinger’s 
4-year-old son, Arthur, fell from his third 
fioor bedroom window in Government quar- 
ters at Bamberg, Germany. Mrs. Olinger in- 
formed an investigator that she had left 
her son in his bedroom to pick up some 
paper. She was in the living room combing 
her hair when she heard a scream. She ran 
into the bedroom and saw that the window 
was open and the screen had fallen out. When 
asked how her son was able to get up to 
the window, she answered that she had a 
coffee table setting by the window and her 
son must have climbed upon the table and 
opened the window. Mrs. Olinger explained 
why the post engineer had not installed bars 
over the bedroom window as follows: 

“‘*About 3 months ago I called the engi- 
neers and made a request for them to do it 
because the screen had fallen out on other 
occasions. They told me that they couldn’t 
do anything unless I came down and signed 
some papers for the work order. My husband 
is always in the field and has very little 
time to go down and with four children it 
is hard for me to go down to their office.’ 

“As a result of the fall Arthur Olinger suf- 
fered a skull fracture. After being taken to 
the 188th General Dispensary in Bamberg, 
Germany, he was evacuated by air, first to the 
10th Field Hospital, Wurtzburg, Germany, 
then to the Landstuhl Medical Center. The 
child was treated at the Landstuh!l Medical 
Center from September 29, 1962, to October 
6, 1962. The clinical record of Arthur Olinger 
shows his medical treatment as follows: 

“The patient was admitted September 
29, 1962, at 1630 hours. Shortly thereafter the 
patient was taken to the operating room 
where debridement of the skin, right frontal, 
with removal of loose depressed bone frag- 
ment and repair of tear in the wall of sagit- 
tal sinus was done. Approximately 30 cc’s of 
brain was debrided. Postoperatively the pa- 
tient did well and by October 5, 1962, was 
awake, and alert and eating well. He was 
up and about the ward and the wound looked 
good. On October 6, 1962, the sutures were 
removed and the wound found to be well 
healed.’ 

“Congress has provided for an orderly sys- 
tem to compensate individuals for personal 
injuries caused by one of the Armed Forces. 
Persons injured in the United States or its 
territories may file suit under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 1346, 2671-2680 
(1964)) or seek administrative redress 
through the appropriate military depart- 
ment under the Federal Tort Claims Act, the 
Military Claims Act, infra, and other laws. 
Claimants injured in a foreign country by 
one of the Armed Forces have no judicial 
remedy in U.S. courts but may seek adminis- 
trative relief under the Military Claims Act 
(10 U.S.C, 2733 (1964)) or under other laws 
not pertinent to the present case. The 
Olingers had 2 years from the date the claim 
accrued to file a claim against the United 
States cognizable under the Military Claims 
Act, supra, Such claims may be administra- 
tively settled for an amount not to exceed 
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$5,000 and any amount in excess of $5,000 
deemed meritorious is reported to Congress 
for its consideration. The Olingers have not 
presented a claim to the Army under this 
statute and are now barred from doing 50 
by the statute of limitations. The purpose 
of the bill is to waive any statute of limita- 
tions and to permit a cause of action in a 
U.S. district court for a tort claim ex- 
pressly barred from judicial consideration 
under the provisions of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act as it arose in a foreign country 
(28 U.S. 2680(k) (1964). Enactment of the 
proposed legislation would therefore inter- 
fere with the systematic procedures pro- 
vided by Congress for administrative and 
judicial consideration of such claims against 
the United States. It could result in the in- 
troduction of numerous similar bills. Even 
if the Olingers were allowed to institute suit 
in a district court by enactment of the bill, 
recovery would be improbable as the Gov- 
ernment is in no way responsible for the 
injuries suffered by Arthur Olinger. At the 
time of his injuries window guards were 
installed on the windows of children’s bed- 
rooms in Government housing at the Bam- 
berg post only upon written request by 
either sponsors or dependent wives. Although 
the post engineers informed Mrs. Olinger 
3 months before the incident that window 
guards could not be installed without a writ- 
ten request, a search of the records at the 
Bamberg Subdistrict Engineer Office dis- 
closed that the Olingers failed to submit a 
written request for the installation of win- 
dow guards.” 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
the rights of a minor child should not be 
extinguished because of a mere inadvertence 
of the mother. In disagreement with the 
Army on this point, the committee adheres 
to its position and recommends favorable en- 
actment of S. 703, as amended. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) there 
be a period for the transaction of routine 
morning business, with atime limita- 
tion on statements of 3 minutes attached 
thereto. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for 20 
minutes. 


SUPPORT FOR CHURCH-COOPER 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, in early 
July of last year I wrote a newsletter. to 
my constituents in Virginia concerning 
developments and alternatives in South 
Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent that 
that article be made a part of the RECORD, 
preceding my remarks to the Senate this 
morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM, 1969—PAaAINFUL ALTERNATIVES 
(By U.S. Senator WILLIAM B. Spone, JR.) 
Developments of the past few weeks con- 

cerning Vietnam, beginning with the meeting 
at Midway Island, have placed in dramatic 
focus the dilemma faced by President Nixon 
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if the peace talks in Paris continue to be 
unproductive. 

On June 8th, following his conference with 
President Thieu at Midway, President Nixon 
announced the withdrawal of 25 thousand 
troops from Vietnam. This would not, in my 
Judgment, weaken our military position and 
could provide an opportunity to test the 
capacity of the South Vietnamese to under- 
take a larger measure of responsibility for 
their own defense. 


CLIFFORD ARTICLE CITED 


In the July edition of Foreign Affairs, form- 
er Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford, in a 
scholarly review of his long involvement with 
Vietnam, advocated the withdrawal of 250 
thousand combat troops in the next 18 
months, leaving only air and supply forces. 

President Nixon. questioned about the 
Clifford proposal. at his press conference of 
June 19th, stated that he “hoped” to do 
better. The President’s hope was qualified 
by his statement that withdrawal would de- 
pend upon the extent of training of the South 
Vietnamese as well as developments in Paris 
and other factors. 

Whatever gamble President Nixon chooses 
to take with regard to South Vietnam, having 
begun the troop withdrawal and having ex- 
pressed the “hope” to exceed Mr. Clifford’s 
suggestion, he must recognize how difficult 
it will be to reverse direction, regardless of 
what takes place in Paris. 

In reviewing the Clifford chronology of our 
involvement, one can only marvel at the per- 
formance of thousands of American soldiers 
who have fought superbly in the face of 
divisiveness at home over the war and under 
tactical constraints imposed by the dictates 
of our foreign policy. 

The Clifford article is significant for a num- 
ber of reasons. 


CONDITIONS VIOLATED 


First, it states that conditions attached 
to the bombing halt were Hanoi’s agreement 
that there would be no indiscriminate shell- 
ing of major cities in the South and no vio- 
lation of the demilitarized zone which would 
place our troops in jeopardy. If these condi- 
tions did exist as part of the consideration 
for the bombing halt, they have been violated 
by Hanoi. 

Second is the Clifford view that a decision 
to turn over progressively the combat burden 
to the armed forces of South Vietnam would 
confront the North Vietnamese leaders with 
a painful dilemma—that Hanoi has long 
feared “the possibility that those whom they 
characterize as “puppet forces” may, with 
continued and gradually reduced American 
support, prove able to stand off the com- 
munist forces.” 


SOUTH’S CAPABILITIES QUESTIONED 


This could be so, but I do not share the 
view that the South Vietnamese, even with 
another year’s training, will be capable of 
halting, even with air support, an all-out 
assault upon the South. I hope this judg- 
ment is in error. The Communists will prob- 
ably soon launch a summer offensive. This 
will provide another opportunity to evaluate 
the ability and will of the South Vietnamese 
soldier. 

Neither the Clifford suggestion nor Presi- 
dent Nixon's expressed hope to improve upon 
it can strengthen our hands in the Paris 
negotiations or in any secret talks which may 
be taking place. Any leverage which existed 
by the announced withdrawal of the 25 thou- 
sand troops may have been lost. What in- 
centive is there for reciprocal withdrawal by 
the North or serious negotiations, if Hanoi 
senses increasing sentiment for massive with- 
drawal here at home? We are faced with pain- 
ful alternatives: 


THREE ALTERNATIVES SEEN 


First, if the talks in Paris or elsewhere con- 
tinue to be unproductive, we can step up the 
military effort in the hope that this will 
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influence Hanoi to negotiate for peace, but 
this has failed before and would raise the 
already high casualty levels, 

Secondly, we can continue as at present in 
the hope that something will happen in 
Paris, although this seems most unlikely in 
view of Hanoi’s present posture and their 
obvious belief that time is on their side. 

Thirdly, we can proceed with withdrawal, 

dless of what happens in Paris, and gam- 
ble that former Secretary Clifford is correct 
in his opinion concerning the political prob- 
lems this would present to Hanoi and in his 
appraisal of the capacity of South Vietnam 
to defend itself. 

It is unfortunate that an assessment of 
our position at this time must lead to such 
pessimistic conclusions about the options 
now open to us. But realism in viewing this 
war—which seems to become increasingly 
insoluble—is necessary if we are to prepare 
ourselves for what is likely to be a bitter 
eventuality, regardless of the alternative we 
follow. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I have al- 
ways found it difficult to discuss our in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, partially, 
of course, because of the complexities of 
the situation, but also because of the 
connotations and the rhetoric. 

When one discusses Southeast Asia to- 
day, it is easy to be political. No issue 
in recent politics has divided our people 
more. No issue has caused a more bitter 
polarization. No issue has aroused more 
angry voices. 

It is also easy to be dramatic. The lives 
of our youth, the dreams of our people 
can easily be translated into drama, as 
can anticommunism, the flag and the 
ideal of democracy. And drama is the 
style of contemporary politics. 

When one discusses Southeast Asia 
today, it is easy to be moral—to speak 
of rights and wrongs as if each side 
could be measured in absolute terms of 
good and evil, of justice and injustice. 
And, that is the simple way to view the 
world. 

These past weeks I have tried to re- 
view the situation in Southeast Asia 
and to avoid the pitfalls mentioned 
above. I appreciate the difficulty of the 
decision which the President announced 
on April 30 and the burden of being 
Commander in Chief of the U.S. armed 
services at this time in our history. 

I know of the tremendous sacrifices 
which so many of our young men have 
made in Southeast Asia. I have often 
marveled that they have performed so 
well in the face of divisiveness at home 
and under the tactical constraints im- 
posed by our foreign policy objectives. 

In reviewing the situation in South- 
east Asia, however, I could only conclude 
that regardless of any temporary mili- 
tary benefit that may have been gained, 
the President made the wrong decision 
in sending U.S. ground forces into Cam- 
bodia. 

While I share the natural instinct to 
support the President as Commander in 
Chief, I believe I have a duty and a re- 
sponsibility to speak to my constituency 
about the situation as I have analyzed it 
and to discuss what I believe are the fu- 
ture implications of the policies we are 
undertaking today. 

When I became a U.S. Senator in 1967, 
it was U.S. policy to apply intermittent 
military pressure on the enemy to con- 
vince him that a continuation of the war 
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was unacceptable in his own interests. 
That policy was discredited by the Tet 
offensive, and afterward we began to 
discuss more openly and publicly the con- 
cepts of a limited war. This led to a halt 
of the bombing in North Vietnam and 
after the change of administrations, to 
the policy of Vietnamization. It also, I be- 
lieve, signaled to the world that the 
United States sought no military victory 
in Vietnam, only a negotiated settlement. 

Whatever our policy has been, however, 
two important aspects of the situation 
have consistently been demonstrated. 
First, every U.S. military move has pro- 
duced a countermove by the North Viet- 
namese and the Vietcong. They are in the 
war to win and I do not believe that they 
will be willing to let the United States 
and South Vietnamese act in Cambodia 
to put them at a disadvantage without 
reacting. Furthermore, they have op- 
tional moves—in Laos, in other parts of 
Cambodia and Vietnam and even in cer- 
tain sections of Thailand—and these 
countermoves can only increase the level 
of combat and violence. 

It is, I think, clear to any student of 
the area that the potential for an Indo- 
china war has always been present. The 
Vietnam problem is—and has been—part 
of a larger Indochina problem. We were 
only fortunate in the past that the con- 
flict was confined to South Vietnam 
where the symptoms were, while the ill- 
ness was more broad spread. What I fear 
we have done is to move beyond the 
symptoms which we might have arrested 
to fight an illness which we cannot cure. 

And, all of this brings me to my sec- 
ond point: The North Vietnamese and 
the Vietcong. I think we can count on 
the North Vietnamese and the Vietcong 
for little. If former Secretary of Defense 
Clark Clifford’s article in Foreign Affairs 
is to be accepted, there was an under- 
standing that there would be no indis- 
criminate shelling of South Vietnamese 
cities in return for the bombing halt. 
The understanding did not hold. That, 
together with almost 2 barren years in 
Paris, makes settlement with the enemy 
improbable. 

These two points—U.S. moves produc- 
ing countermoves and the failure of the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong to abide 
by understandings—left our Nation no al- 
ternative but to plot its own course. For 
some months we appeared to be doing 
just that—not as rapidly as many per- 
sons wished, but we did appear to be 
moving. 

In general, I supported the President 
during this period, realizing the tremen- 
dous task of reducing a U.S. commitment 
in Southeast Asia without exposing our 
servicemen to additional dangers, with- 
out abandoning the South Vietnamese 
who had fled the North and who had 
fought against the North Vietnamese and 
Vietcong, without encouraging aggres- 
sion elsewhere in Asia and without rais- 
ing undue questions among our Euro- 
pean allies about our commitments in 
Europe and our willingness to stand by 
them. These are problems which I be- 
lieve a powerful Nation which has en- 
gaged itself in many parts of the world 
during a 20-year period must face care- 
fully, reasonably and responsibly, and, 
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the United States was—and is—on the 
line as far as answers to these questions 
are concerned. 

With the move into Cambodia, how- 
ever, we could, I am afraid, be carried 
upon another course—a course where 
more so than before we shall have to 
react to events in Southeast Asia over 
which we have little or no control. 

The conflict in Southeast Asia, with 
all the potential and submerged problems 
of Indochina, has been enlarged. And, in 
view of the two points which I have dis- 
cussed, I believe that enlargement is a 
move unlikely to produce long-range 
benefits, regardless of temporary mili- 
tary success. Iam afraid it could as- 
sure a substantial American military 
presence in Southeast Asia for many 
years to come. 

The gradual disengagement outlined 
by President Nixon is, in large measure, 
dependent upon the troops of ARVN— 
Army of the Republic of Vietnam—at- 
taining a capability of defending them- 
selves once our troops have departed. I 
have long harbored doubts about the 
ability of South Vietnamese soldiers to 
take over successfully the present defense 
structure, but over this past year have 
been impressed by their improved per- 
formance. Nevertheless, the original lo- 
gistics of Vietnamization and our disen- 
gagement hardly contemplated the 
spreading of the war into all of Indo- 
china and the participation of ARVN 
forces in Cambodia. I find it difficult to 
understand how involvement of these 
troops in a wider struggle can hasten de- 
parture of U.S. forces. 

Ultimately, the polarization and divi- 
siveness here at home, the possibility of 
a change in Sino-Soviet relations, the 
reaction among our allies as well as our 
enemies, the effects upon our diplomatic 
initiatives in other parts of the world will 
all be weighed against the military ma- 
terials captured in the Cambodian bunk- 
ers, the time gained by cleaning out the 
sanctuaries and the value of demonstrat- 
ing our toughness to Hanoi, Peking, and 
Moscow. In the long run, the final judg- 
ment on the Cambodian move and its 
results belongs to history. 

Of more immediate concern, however, 
is the policy to be forged in the wake of 
the Cambodian move which has already 
been made and the role of the legislative 
branch of the Government. 

The question of congressional preroga- 
tives in the area of foreign affairs and 
war is not a new one. It goes back to the 
framing of the Constitution. Its more 
modern manifestations date from the 
lend-lease program of 1941. It is, I be- 
lieve, regrettable that it has taken a 
crisis to bring the question into the spot- 
light and demand action upon it. But 
the failure to resolve the question previ- 
ously has done just that. 

It is policy—future policy concerning 
Cambodia—with which the Senate 
should now concern itself. The Senate, 
regardless of the dim prospects for 
agreement with the House, should ex- 
press itself and attempt to participate in 
the formulation of our future policy in 
Cambodia. The Cooper-Church amend- 
ment seeks to do this. It might be viewed 
as an attempt to redefine the theater of 
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the war, not to determine how to conduct 
the war within an authorized theater. I 
believe a majority of the Senate wishes 
to join an expression against the use of 
U.S. forces in Cambodia in support of 
Cambodian troops or in support of any 
Cambodian Government. I know a ma- 
jority of the Senate share my fear of a 
widening land war in Asia involving U.S. 
troops. What I believe the Senate should 
do is state a clear caveat against this in 
a manner that does not impinge upon the 
President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief, and is consistent with its own con- 
stitutional prerogatives, including the 
appropriation of funds. 

Certainly I do not want to endanger 
further a single U.S. serviceman who is in 
Southeast Asia nor do I wish to be party 
to anything that could delay the an- 
nounced disengagement of our troops 
from South Vietnam. On the other hand, 
I do not believe the Senate wishes to 
grant broader powers in Cambodia to the 
President as Commander in Chief with- 
out his having to consult with Congress 
prior to entering a new theater of war. 

These considerations led me to posi- 
tions taken during this rather prolonged 
debate. My position on the first amend- 
ment offered by Senator ROBERT BYRD of 
West Virginia has been outlined in pre- 
vious floor debate. As a cosponsor of the 
second amendment offered by Senator 
Byrp, I view that language and its addi- 
tion to the Mansfield amendment as an 
expression of the Senate’s recognition of 
the President’s authority and duty to 
protect U.S. forces in the field. The scope 
of that authority was well defined by 
Senator Cooper on June 22 when he 
stated: 

After Byrd amendment No. 1 was defeated 
on June 11, several supporters of the Byrd 
amendment and of the Cooper-Church 
amendment expressed a desire to see in- 
cluded in the Cooper-Church amendment 
language recognizing the constitutional au- 
thority of the President as Commander in 
Chief to protect the Armed Forces. ... I 
believe all agreed that it is difficult to specif- 
ically define these powers, for much depends 
upon the circumstances under which they 
would be determined. Nevertheless, the dis- 
cussion pointed out that the powers are es- 
sentially defensive—to repel attack, sudden 
and impending—to retaliate, to employ hot 
pursuit, and take other emergency ac- 
tion. ... 


I agree with that interpretation. 

These are the Presidential authorities 
I had in mind in the amendment I of- 
fered on June 10 which reads as follows: 

Except that the foregoing provisions of 
this clause shall not prevent the President 
from taking action along the Cambodian bor- 
der with South Vietnam to forestall enemy 
attacks once they are in progress, and to en- 
gage enemy forces fleeing from South Viet- 
nam into that area of Cambodia, if the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief concludes that 
such action is essential to the protection of 
United States troops in South Vietnam and 
to their withdrawal from that country. 


This amendment was withdrawn in 
view of the adoption of the second Byrd 
amendment. 

No new authority has been given to the 
President as Commander in Chief. Any 
doubts, however, which may have been 
raised by the debate and rejection of the 
first Byrd amendment concerning au- 
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thority of the President to protect our 
forces in South Vietnam should have 
been erased. 

Some Presidential authority may, how- 
ever, have been taken away in other Sen- 
ate action. There are different views re- 
garding the effect of the Senate’s over- 
whelming vote, in which I joined, to re- 
peal the Tonkin Gulf resolution. My own 
view is that repeal, if concurred in by the 
House, might remove the only legal basis 
the President has, without further con- 
gressional authority, for sending ground 
forces into areas of Cambodia beyond the 
sanctuaries which have long been recog- 
nized as part of the existing theater of 
war. In the absence of repeal of the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution by the Senate, adop- 
tion of the Cooper-Church amendment 
might be regarded as a geographic lim- 
itation, through the appropriations proc- 
ess, on the authority granted the Presi- 
dent by the resolution to use our Armed 
Forces in Southeast Asia. 

Enactment of the Cooper-Church 
amendment would prohibit the President 
from initiating action in Cambodia to 
widen the war or in support of a specific 
Cambodian Government without further 
consultation with Congress. 

Many believe that repeal of the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution would leave us in a con- 
stitutional quandary—a vacuum that 
must be filled by further congressional 
expression with regard to future policy in 
Indochina. If it is the will of the Senate 
to erase the authority given by the Ton- 
kin resolution, then it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Senate to share with the Presi- 
dent the burden of the course of action 
to be followed in the future. 

Undoubtedly, having accelerated our 
military effort with the Cambodian in- 
cursions, we shall now determine if the 
enemy has been damaged enough to en- 
gage in negotiations for peace in Paris 
or elsewhere. While I believe we must 
make this effort, and send new represent- 
atives to Paris, I am not sanguine about 
our chances for success. 

I voted to table consideration of the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment which 
would impose a timetable for our with- 
drawal from Southeast Asia. In its pres- 
ent form, I would oppose that amend- 
ment because I believe its adoption by 
the Senate would forestall any slim 
chance for a negotiated settlement that 
presently exists and it is too inflexible 
in its timetable approach. Nevertheless, 
I repeat my view that the Senate has a 
responsibility to express its own view 
what our future policy should be in 
Southeast Asia, particularly because of 
the action we have taken on the Tonkin 
Gulf resolution. 

A year ago I endeavored to spell out 
for my constituency the painful alterna- 
tives facing us in Southeast Asia. Later, 
I approved President Nixon’s policy of 
gradual disengagement while preparing 
the South Vietnamese to undertake their 
own defense. Against a history of years 
of tactical constraint with military vic- 
tory not the objective, this seemed the 
best course of action available. In my 
view the widening of the war in Cam- 
bodia can delay our disengagement as 
well as the time when the South Viet- 
namese are prepared and available for 
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their own defense. Accordingly, I shall 
support the Cooper-Church amendment, 
as modified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPONG. I am pleased to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with interest to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia, who in 
my opinion is one of the most responsible, 
most reasonable, and most studious 
Members of this body. He does not speak 
very often, but when he does speak, he 
has something worthwhile to say and 
something worth listening to. 

He realizes, as he has pointed out, that 
the President has a responsibility both 
as President and as Commander in Chief; 
but, by the same token, each of us in 
this body has a responsibility, and as a 
body we have a collective responsibility. 

I was interested in the summing up 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia of the various moves which have 
been made to date in the form of amend- 
ments, so that at the present time we 
are close to a point at which we can make 
a final decision, and we will today, on the 
Cooper-Church amendment, which, in 
my opinion, has not been decreased in 
effectiveness one iota, not by 1 milli- 
meter, but at the present time stands 
four-square on the foundation which was 
laid down when it was first introduced. 

The Senator from Virginia has ex- 
pressed some concern about what has 
developed in Cambodia. I share his con- 
cern. I do not doubt that Cambodia 
could be classified as a military success, 
but the factors which worry me are the 
political implications and complications 
which may come out of it. 

We find, for example, that since the 
venture into Cambodia, the number of 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong there 
has not decreased but has increased 
considerably. 

We find, for example, that instead of 
holding the sanctuaries along the South 
Vietnamese border, they now hold at least 
a third, and possibly a half, of the 
country. 

We find, also, that they have shifted 
from main line big force operations to 
guerrilla operations and that their pres- 
ence is being felt in every provincial 
capital in that country. 

We find, also, that the President, true 
to his word, has withdrawn all U.S. com- 
bat troops from Cambodia, and that by 
tonight all advisers in there will be 
withdrawn. 

I happened to read in the newspaper 
this morning that approximately 17 mili- 
tary men are attached at the present time 
to the Embassy in Phnompenh. That is 
a decided increase compared with the 
period prior to the overthrow of Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. I express the hope, Mr. 
President, that these advisers or these 
attachés, whatever one wishes to call 
them, do not turn out to be advisers to 
the Cambodian Army; because, if that is 
the case, we are repeating the Vietnamese 
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pattern again—first advisers, then logis- 
tica] support, and I believe that at the 
present time $7.9 million of military 
supplies in the form of small arms, am- 
munition, and the like has already been 
allocated to the Cambodian Government 
at Phnompenh. The pattern has been 
first advisers, then support, and then 
U.S. troops. 

Well, the U.S. troops will be withdrawn, 
but the United States will not be with- 
drawing from Cambodia come midnight 
tonight, because the South Vietnamese 
are in there, logistically supplied by the 
United States; the South Vietnamese are 
in there with U.S. advisers, and the South 
Vietnamese are in there with American 
air support and air cover. 

If the Thais go in, and I understand 
they have set a price on their participa- 
tion in the Cambodian adventure—they 
have been getting $50 million a year for 
one division, which has done little or no 
fighting in Vietnam for the past 4 
years—the same thing will happen: ad- 
visers, logistical support, air cover, air 
support. 

I understand that at the present time, 
according to Lon Nol, we are furnishing 
air support to the Cambodian ground 
forces, and we are using Cambodian 
spotters in U.S. planes to pinpoint the 
places which should be bombed. 

The point I am getting at is that, while 
militarily this has been a success, politi- 
cally it is a Pandora’s box. It is no longer 
a Vietnamese war; it is an Indochina 
war. And if the Thais become involved 
in Cambodia, as I assume they will—and 
I am fairly sure they will—it will become 
a Southeast Asian war. Who, then, is 
going to bear the responsibility? This Na- 
tion, with over 332,000 casualties to this 
time? This Nation, which has spent well 
over $100 billion in carrying on this war, 
in a part of the world which is not vital 
to our security and never was and never 
will be? Are we going to keep on in this 
fashion? Or is the President going to do 
as I think he is going to do and believe 
he is going ‘to do—pull out another 
150,000 U.S. troops by next spring and 
50,000 by this October? 

I do not think the President is going 
into Cambodia again. I think he has 
made his decision. I think he felt that 
by going in, he was gaining 6 or 8 months 
to allow the Vietnamese Army to be fur- 
ther trained and solidified, and that now 
he would like to see the fighting turned 
over to these allies of ours, who have a 
more vital interest in that part of the 
world than we do because they live there. 
Their future will be determined there, 
and they are the ones who will have to 
decide what their destiny will be in the 
years ahead. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia that, in his usual calm and 
reasoned way, he has laid out the pic- 
ture for us to see, and it is not a pretty 
picture. We should not be carried away 
by the fact that all Americans will be 
withdrawn from Cambodia by tonight, 
but should be aware of the complications 
which are inherent in the situation and 
which should indicate’ to us that our 
withdrawal does not mean the end of the 
difficulties so far as Cambodia specifi- 
cally is concerned and Indochina and 
Southeast Asia generally are concerned. 
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It is easy to get in, but it is awfully 
hard to get out of an area or a country. 
While we are going to be out physically, 
I want to repeat, Mr. President, that 
through air cover and air support, 
through logistical support of ground 
troops of another nation—South Viet- 
nam, and very likely Thailand—through 
the use of American advisers, we will still 
be indirectly involved. But I hope and 
pray—and I think this is the way the 
President feels, although I cannot speak 
for him—that this will mark the end of 
the direct U.S. foray into Cambodia and 
that what he had hoped for in embarking 
on this adventure in the first place, that 
the war would be shortened ani the rate 
of withdrawal speeded up, will come to 


pass. 

I thank the distinguished Senator for 
giving us an excellent presentation this 
morning. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana for his gra- 
cious remarks. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to morning 
business. 

The Senator from Ohio (Mr. Younc) 
is recognized. 


NIXON IS CAUGHT IN SAME SITUA- 
TION AS JOHNSON WAS IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
one of the most notable and noteworthy 
news columns relating to our involve- 
ment on a huge scale in fighting a major 
war in Southeast Asia was written by 
Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden and 
published in the Washington Post and 
other newspapers throughout our coun- 
try this morning, June 30. 

This factually correct and most per- 
ceptive. most interesting, and enlighten- 
ing column spells out in a simple lan- 
guage the horrendous blunder made by 
President Johnson in committing hun- 
dreds of thousands of American combat 
troops in a civil war in South Vietnam 
to maintain the militarist regime in 
Saigon in power. Now under President 
Nixon with our intrusion or invasion of 
Cambodia and also bombing of the entire 
area of Laos, our waging a major war 
in Southeast Asia has been escalated and 
expanded earning the additional hatred 
toward us of the peace-loving Cambodian 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nixon Is CAUGHT IN SAME SITUATION AS 

JOHNSON WAS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 

President Nixon will tell us today that we 
are out of Cambodia and that the operation 
was an enormous success. He will be wrong 
on both counts, but it is exactly what Lyn- 
don Johnson would have told us, and it 
still remains to be seen whether this war will 


number another President among its casual- 
ties. 
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It is perhaps not fair to say that Mr. Nixon 
has been Johnsonized, though ever since the 
Cambodian operation began, he has sounded 
more and more like his predecessor. It would 
be fairer to say that both men were caught 
in a situation where they had to shade the 
truth in order to seem to be strong, and 
neither were strong enough to resist tempta- 
tion, 

It is, for example, not true that we are out 
of Cambodia—as Mr. Nixon promised on 
May 8 we would be. But last week, the Penta- 
gon admitted that our Air Force is very much 
in Cambodia, each “surgical strike” on a vil- 
lage turning Cambodian neutrality into 
hatred of America. 

It is also not true that our air and logistic 
support for the South Vietnamese will come 
out, as Mr. Nixon also promised on the 8th of 
May that it would. “That was a silly sugges- 
tion from silly people,” Vice President Ky 
has said. He intends to stay. 

But these are trivial shadings of the truth, 
and the President is forced into them be- 
cause he dare not or cannot bring himself to 
admit publicly that the Thieu-Ky govern- 
ment, totally paid for by the American tax- 
payer, is not totally responsive to the Amer- 
ican President. 

More significant is the shading of the truth 
about a military victory in Cambodia. The 
President will point to the supplies we have 
captured, to the enemy strongholds we have 
overrun; he may even talk about enemy cas- 
ualties though this is becoming less fashion- 
able as more and more of his countrymen 
realize the truth of the soldier's plaint, “You 
can't tell the gooks from Charlie.” And with 
over 300 Americans dead in Cambodia, it 
might be wise to wait before talking of “re- 
ducing casualties.” 

But surely Mr. Nixon himself a veteran of 
World War II, knows the other side of the 
story that since we went into Cambodia, the 
Communist actually control more of the 
Cambodian countryside—including as of to- 
morrow, the “sanctuaries” themselves—than 
they bothered to control before. He knows 
that the Cambodians whose villages we have 
had to burn, and whose civilians we have 
killed are no longer—if they ever were— 
allies, Mr. Nixon Knows that as a result of 
the operation, the South Vietnamese are 
weaker in their own country than they were 
before. 

Yet he will say it was a military victory, 
because he has to. Having done that, and 
doubting as he must the truth of his own 
words, he must now at last cross that Rubi- 
con Lyndon Johnson never had to face. 

For as his predecessor could not, Mr. Nixon 
may now say that we have done everything 
the generals have asked. Under John Ken- 
nedy, we tried massive economic aid and 
thousands of “advisers;"" we tried “strategic 
hamlets” and counterinsurgency. 

Under Mr. Johnson, we tried bombing of 
military targets and of cities. We rented Asian 
armies, we gave the generals half a million 
men for “search and destroy” missions. We 
“pacified,” we “won the hearts and minds 
of the people,” we wrote a constitution and 
installed a government, and we kept it in 
power, 

And now, yielding again to the brass, we 
have invaded the Cambodian sanctuaries. 
Nothing has worked; communism is stronger 
throughout Indochina than when we began. 
The President's time is now running as Lyn- 
don Johnson's time began to run in 1966. 
“I hope never again to take a job with an 
administration trying to end an unpopular 
war,” one of the President’s aides remarked 
ruefully the other day. Mr. Nixon does not 
have the same option. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American people should know the 
facts that are detailed in irrefutable 
fashion in this column, that President 
Nixon having yielded again and again to 
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the brass, his time is now running out 
just as Lyndon Johnson's time began to 
run out in 1966 due to his yielding to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the power of 
the military-industrial complex. 

It is a fearful thing that we are now 
waging on a huge scale our involvement 
in an Indochinese war. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR—UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, having noted during the past few 
days a great number of Senate interns 
on the floor, and having heard several 
Senators express concern at the conges- 
tion in the rear of the Chamber, and re- 
alizing that on today there will be at least 
five important and perhaps controversial 
votes, I have taken the occasion to clear 
with the majority leader and the minor- 
ity assistant leader the following unani- 
mous-consent requests: 

I ask unanimous consent that through- 
out the day the Sergeant at Arms be 
instructed to exclude from the Chamber 
and the Senate lobby all staff personnel, 
with the exception of those attached to 
the offices of the Sergeant at Arms, the 
Secretary of the Senate, the Secretary to 
the Majority, the Secretary to the Mi- 
nority, the Majority and Minority Policy 
Committees, one staff member for each 
of the whips, and one staff member to 
assist the manager of a bill, and the 
ranking minority member, and/or the 
author or chief sponsor of an amend- 
ment, and the Senator who is opposed 
thereto; also the assistant to the Secre- 
tary to the Majority and the assistant to 
the Secretary to the Minority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 10:45 a.m. today. 

The motion was agreed, and at 10:09 
a.m., the Senate took a recess, subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

At 10:45 a.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. EAGLETON) . 


PETITION AND A MEMORIAL 


A petition and a memorial were laid 
before the Senate and referred as indi- 
cated: 
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By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Florida; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

“SENATE MEMORIAL No. 1403 
“A memorial to the Congress of the United 

States urging the Congress to review the 

Status of cancer research appropriations; 

to adjust those appropriations consist- 

ently with the significance of the cancer 
menace; and to provide for and accelerate 

& 10-year intensive national commitment 

to the achievement of a cure for cancer 

“Whereas, the ravages of cancer are stead- 
ily increasing and taking a toll of more than 
300,000 American lives each year, and 

“Whereas, it is incident and necessary to 
the health and longevity of mankind that 
this dread disease be curtailed and elimi- 
nated, and 

“Whereas, the 1971 Budget, which is cur- 
rently before the Congress of the United 
States contains a request for only $202,000,- 
000.00 for cancer research, and 

“Whereas, The President’s Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee and a distinguished panel 
of the National Academy of Sciences has 
stated that in order to maintain the effec- 
tiveness of cancer research programs being 
conducted by the National Institute of 
Health an appropriation in the neighborhood 
of $244,000,000.00 is needed for research in 
1971, now, therefore 

“Be It Resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida: 

“That the Congress of the United States is 
urged to lend its every effort to the end that 
a definite commitment to the conquering of 
cancer be made a national priority and 
that an adequate sum be appropriated over 
the next ten fiscal years for the National 
Cancer Research Program. 

“Be it further resolved that copies of this 
Memorial be dispatched to the President of 
the United States, to the President and each 
member of the United States Senate, and to 
the Speaker and each member of the United 
States House of Representatives.” 

The petition of Francisco Cepero Allers, of 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico, praying for a re- 
dress of grievances; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of commitees 
were submitted: 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3600. A bill for the relief of Kyung Ae 
Oh (Rept. No. 91-993). 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3777. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into contracts for the 
protection of public lands from fires, in ad- 
vance of appropriations therefor, and to 
twice renew such contracts (Rept. No. 91- 
994). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce: 

W. Donald Brewer, of Colorado, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner; and 

Austin C. Wagner, and William A. Jen- 
kins, for promotion to the grade of rear ad- 
miral in the Coast Guard. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 4037. A bill for the relief of Jean Am- 
batzis, his wife, Andriana Ambatzis, and his 
children, Demetrios Ambatzis, Peter Am- 
batzis, and Margarita Ambatzis; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

S. 4038. A bill to amend title II of the So- 
cial Security Act to permit widow’s benefits 
to be payable at age 50, to permit widower’s 
benefits to be payable at age 60, to permit 
wife's benefits to be payable to a disabled 
wife at age 50, to permit husband’s benefits 
to be payable to a disabled husband at age 
50, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Gore when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the Recorp un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE for himself and Mr. 
BURDICK) : 

S. 409. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Brste when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

§. 4040. A bill for the relief of Noreen 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 4041. A bill to repeal section 7275 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relating to 
amounts to be shown on airline tickets and 
advertising; to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Tower when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 4042. A bill for the relief of Peter Joseph 
Curtis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S. 4043. A bill for the relief of Li Lien- 
Shiun; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Harr): 

S. 4044. A bill to establish an independent 
commission to evaluate and assess develop- 
ments in the fields of commerce and tech- 
nology and to accumulate and disseminate 
data relevant thereto; to the Committee on 
Commerce, by unanimous consent; 

(The remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
ReEcorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. CRANSTON (for himself and 
Mr. MURPHY): 

S. 4045. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to acquire certain 
lands and interests therein within the San 
Bernardino National Forest, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cranston when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4038—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1970 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives has recently passed 
and sent to the Senate a bill which pro- 
vides far-reaching and significant 
changes in our social security system. 
Hearings have now commenced in the 
Finance Committee to hear administra- 
tion and public witnesses on the details 
of this measure. 

Our social security system is now 
reaching a level of considerable matu- 
rity as a vehicle for providing adequate 
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financial assistance for those who are in 
their retirement years. It is, therefore, 
important that we examine this system 
closely to insure that it is working with 
maximum effectiveness and maximum 
efficiency. 

My comments today are intended to 
point out improvements that I believe 
should be made in H.R. 17550 by the 
Senate and to offer amendments in areas 
not covered by the bill. I hope that these 
comments and suggestions will serve as 
bases for insuring greater social justice 
through our social security system. 

There are two substantial improve- 
ments effected by H.R. 17550. The first 
is an across-the-board 5-percent increase 
in benefits. This increase is badly needed 
in view of the heavy burden that infia- 
tion is imposing on those living on fixed 
incomes. I strongly support this provi- 
sion. 

Another significant improvement that 
I have long advocated provides for an 
automatic increase in social security ben- 
efits tied to the cost-of-living index. Too 
long our elderly and retired have been 
forced to continue on the same.level of 
fixed incomes long after price increases 
have substantially reduced the purchas- 
ing power of their retirement benefits. 
H.R. 17550 substantially incorporates the 
bill I introduced last year to correct this 
situation and, in the future, the lag be- 
tween price increases and increases in 
social security benefits will be signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

There are, however, four areas covered 
by the bill as passed by the House which 
need improvement. 

First, the bill contains no increase in 
the minimum. monthly social security 
benefits. To be sure, the minimum 
monthly social security benefit is ad- 
justed to reflect the general 5-percent 
increase. But a more substantial increase 
is required for those who rely on the 
minimum benefits to provide food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. I introduced a bill ear- 
lier this year, S. 3658, which would pro- 
vide a minimum monthly social security 
benefit of $100 for a single person and 
$150 for a married couple. I believe that 
this measure should be included in the 
current bill and I will press strongly for 
favorable action by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Second, the House bill increases the 
present limitation on earned income that 
a social security beneficiary may receive 
without suffering a reduction in benefits 
from the present $1,680 per year to $2,000 
per year. In addition, the dollar-for-dol- 
lar reduction in social security benefits 
is eliminated, and a general $1 for $2 
formula applies to all earnings over 
$2,000. These are steps in the right direc- 
tion, but they are not enough. It is un- 
fair that those who rely on earned in- 
come to supplement their retirement 
benefits mus* suffer a reduction in their 
social security benefits if their earnings 
exceed $2,000 per year, while those who 
are fortunate enough to have income 
from investments can receive unlimited 
amounts of this income without suffer- 
ing any reduction in their social security 
benefits. Thus, the person who receives 
$3,000 in dividends each year can still 
get his full social security benefits; but, 
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if another elderly person works to earn 
the same $3,000, he will suffer a reduc- 
tion in his social security benefits of 
$500. This is not fair. And it must be 
changed. 

I believe that the reduction in social 
security benefits on account of the re- 
ceipt of earned income should be elimi- 
nated in its entirety if no limitation is 
going to be imposed on income from in- 
vestments. At a minimum, however, the 
$2,000 limitation set by the House bill 
must be substantially increased. 

Under present law, those over 72 years 
of age are not subject to the earned in- 
come limitation. This age limit should 
be reduced to 65 to refiect the earlier 
ages at which people are now retiring. 
I will propose this improvement as the 
Finance Committee considers this bill. 

Third, a highly undesirable feature is 
introduced in the House bill and should 
be completely eliminated. This is the in- 
crease in the taxable wage base to $9,000, 
coupled with an automatic increase in the 
taxable wage tied to increases in the cost 
of living in future years. 

The payroll tax on employees and em- 
ployers alike is already high enough, and 
may be too high. This proposed tax in- 
crease is going to strike directly at the 
middle-income taxpayer who Congress 
sought to help by increasing the per- 
sonal exemption last year. This proposed 
increase to $9,000 plus the automatic 
cost-of-living increase that HEW con- 
templates for 1973, would virtually wipe 
out the income tax reduction so labori- 
ously achieved last year for the middle- 
income wage earner. It is not fair to 
provide an income tax reduction on the 
one hand to the hard-pressed middle- 
income worker and on the other turn 
around and take it away from him by 
means of a social security tax increase. 

It is time to shift the increases in so- 
cial security benefits to our general rev- 
enues. There are many reasons in social 
justice to support such a step. This ac- 
tion would help make our total Federal 
tax system more progressive. The social 
security tax, since it is a flat tax on a 
set amount of income, operates to remove 
much of the progressivity from our over- 
all Federal tax system. We should forth- 
rightly recognize that a sound and 
healthy social security system provides 
economic and social benefits to all mem- 
bers of society—to the high-income in- 
dividual as well as the low-income in- 
dividual, to the self-employed as well as 
the worker, to the investor as well as to 
the employer. It is now time, in my view, 
to recognize this fact and to shift part 
of the responsibility for payment of so- 
cial security benefits to our general rev- 
enue system which relies in large part 
on the fairest form of taxation, the pro- 
gressive individual income tax. 

In addition, the automatic cost-of-liv- 
ing increases in the taxable wage base as 
contained in the House bill in effect dele- 
gate congressional responsibility for de- 
termining taxes to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. This is 
an unwise step and further illustrates 
why the social security system should be 
funded through the general revenues. 

A final improvement that should be 
made in the House bill concerns disability 
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benefits. Under present law, to be eligible 
for disability benefits an individual must 
be fully insured and meet a test of sub- 
stantial recent covered work, generally 
20 quarters of coverage in the period of 
40 calendar quarters preceeding disable- 
ment. The House bill improved this pro- 
vision by providing that the test of recent 
covered work be eliminated for blind 
people. This is certainly a step in the 
right direction. However, this provision 
must be expanded to eliminate the test 
of recent covered work for all disabled 
persons. Cases have come to my atten- 
tion where persons have been fully in- 
sured, but have been denied disability 
insurance benefits because it has been 
more than 10 years since they last worked 
in covered employment. These persons 
should be eligible for full disability 
benefits. 

There are three areas where our social 
security system requires improvement 
that are not adequately covered under 
H.R. 17550. I am introducing a bill to 
correct these situations and I will seek 
to have these measures included in the 
bill reported out by the Finance Commit- 
tee. Briefly, my bill provides: 

First. That the age to qualify widows 
to receive social security benefits be re- 
duced from 60 to 50. The theory under 
which the present age limit operates is 
that social security benefits should not be 
paid to a woman who is able to work. 
Setting the age limit at 60 may have been 
reasonable in the past, but it is no longer 
a realistic level. As our Nation’s work 
force has become progressively younger, 
many women of age 50 have difficulty in 
finding employers who will give them a 
work opportunity, particularly those who 
have had no previous work experience 
because they have been busy maintaining 
a home and rearing children. We must 
face these facts and reduce the age limit 
of widows to 50. 

Second. Under present rules, social 
security benefits are sharply reduced 
when a social security beneficiary re- 
marries. This means that social security 
recipients who wish to marry are posi- 
tively deterred from doing so because 
their combined social security benefits 
will be reduced if they take this step. 
What is the justice of this? I see none. 
Mr. President, it is unconscionable to 
deny the joys of the marital relationship 
to our elderly citizens through this in- 
equitable provision of our social security 
laws. I, therefore, propose that there be 
no reduction in social security benefits in 
the case of a social security recipient 
who remarries. 

Third. Under present law, if only the 
husband is entitled to receive social se- 
curity benefits, and both he and his wife 
are disabled, no additional social secu- 
rity allowance is provided for the wife. 
This is inequitable. The theory of dis- 
allowing social security benefits to a wife 
whose husband is disabled is that the 
wife herself is able to work. But if she 
is also disabled, the theory plainly does 
not hold and she should receive an addi- 
tional social security allowance, even 
though she is not otherwise qualified to 
receive social security benefits. My pro- 
posal will correct this inequitable situa- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, the House-passed bill is 
a highly constructive and important 
milestone in social security legislation. 
The suggestions I have offered here to- 
day are intended to further the goal of 
providing dignity through financial se- 
curity to our elderly Americans who have 
contributed so much to the building of 
this Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4038) to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to permit widow’s 
benefits to be payable at age 50, to per- 
mit widower’s benefits to be payable at 
age 60, to permit wife’s benefits to be 
payable to a disabled wife at age 50, to 
permit husband’s benefits to be payable 
to a disabled husband at age 50, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. GORE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


S. 4039—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SMALL BUSINESS TAX SIMPLIFI- 
CATION AND REFORM ACT OF 1970 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, as chairman 
of the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, for myself and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Burpick) I introduce 
and send to the desk a bill entitled “The 
Small Business Tax Simplification and 
Reform Act of 1970.” I ask that the meas- 
ure be appropriately referred and that, 
for the convenience of all concerned, an 
analysis of its provisions may be printed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

SUMMARY OF REASONS FOR OFFERING THIS BILL 


Permit me to be candid about my un- 
derlying thinking for offering this broad- 
ranging tax legislation, for which I invite 
cosponsors who are interested in the 
small businessman’s tax problems. The 
bill is not meant to be definitive. It is 
intended to be an introductory effort to 
invite the attention of our taxwriters, 
the Congress, and small businessmen 
generally to the importance of improving 
the tax climate surrounding the hard- 
pressed small business community of this 
country. 

Mr. President, on the basis of hard 
economic facts alone, I believe the 51% 
million small business men and women 
who contribute almost 50 percent of the 
employment in this country and one- 
third of the entire gross national product 
deserve this attention. Over the years 
small businessmen have not been able, 
for many reasons, to get their message 
through in the decisionmaking halls of 
Government as well as their big business 
brethren have done. 

Certainly the 1969 Tax Reform Act was 
a monumental and much-needed meas- 
ure. The Wall Street Journal declared 
that it was one of the most sweeping 
overhauls of our Federal tax laws in his- 
tory. We admired the initiative and hard 
work of the chairmen of the Committee 
on Ways and Means (Mr. MILLS) and the 
Committee on Finance (Mr. Lonc) and 
their committees who made enactment of 
this legislation possible. But, the Tax 
Reform Act did not help the small busi- 
nessman to deal with his problems. In 
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fact, it hurt him in several very impor- 
tant areas. 

I view my small business tax revision 
proposal as a framework from which to 
build; a seed from which meaningful 
small business tax reforms can emerge 
over the next few years. It attempts to 
be comprehensive in scope because I be- 
lieve that such an approach is called for 
in behalf of the free enterprise system. 
It marks out some new directions and 
will, I hope, open up other areas for seri- 
ous discussion. I am not wedded to any 
of its specifics but I believe it provides a 
vehicle to move forward toward a small 
business tax reform and simplification 
goal. 

This bill has been nearly 2 years in 
preparation. Originally, I considered of- 
fering it last year when major general 
tax reforms were before the Congress. I 
decided against that course because I did 
not want the small business tax reform 
appeals buried in the onrush of mightier 
voices and interests. Our Small Business 
Committee staff consulted with several 
dozen prestigious national and regional 
small and general business associations, 
tax organizations and practitioners and 
other tax experts both in and out of Goy- 
ernment. This bill incorporates much of 
their thinking. 

To retain and encourage a vibrant, 
viable, and enthusiastic small business 
economy nationwide, some incisive 
thought and decisive action must be 
brought to bear on small business tax 
problems. Taxes are a key element in the 
current economic -tight-money, loan- 
reduction squeeze on small business 
which is having direct effects upon the 
question of whether thousands of firms 
can continue to compete, or whether they 
will be plowed under or are merged out 
of existence by the conglomerate, big 
business march. 

SOME LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


The Small Business Committee has 
maintained a continuing interest in the 
tax laws and their impact on the Nation’s 
5% million small businessmen. 

The committee’s involvement in this 
field may be traced back even beyond its 
formal beginnings 20 years ago to such 
studies as “Small Business Finance and 
Taxation” in February of 1949.* In 1963, 
the Subcommittee on Taxation, which 
was then under my chairmanship, un- 
dertook an analysis of the small business 
aspects of the tax revision proposals 
transmitted to the Congress by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in January of that year. 
Our report restated and confirmed the 
conclusion that, although Federal busi- 
ness taxation may not differ in kind be- 
tween large and small firms, it has been 
shown to differ substantially and sig- 
nificantly in degree.* 

The select committee has thus followed 
closely the small business implications of 
tax legislation placed before the Con- 
gress each year, and from time to time 
have offered suggestions of our own when 
we felt it was appropriate. 

As I have stated with respect to the 
1969 Tax Reform Act, matters other than 


1 Senate Rept. 46, 8ist Congress. 

*“Impact of Current Tax Proposals on 
Small Business,” Senate Rept. 397, 88th Con- 
gress, August 15, 1963, p. 3. 
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small business received higher priority 
during the limited time for consideration 
of this measure, Thus, far from bringing 
tax reform and relief to the Nation’s 
small business community, the 1969 act 
changed the tax system adversely to 
small business at several strategic points, 
for example: 

First. The investment tax credit was 
repealed, without an exception for small 
business, which needs it most. 

Second. Multiple surtax exemptions 
were eliminated, without consideration 
for small business, for whose benefit this 
mechanism was originally placed in the 
law as a reform. 

Third. Pension and retirement benefits 
were curtailed for owners of approxi- 
mately 200,000 subchapter S small busi- 
ness corporations. 

Fourth. Certain accelerated deprecia- 
tion methods applying to real estate were 
eliminated or restricted, likewise without 
an exemption for small enterprise. 

Fifth. State and local development 
companies, which help to finance new 
business enterprise, were unfavorably 
classified in the tax code with particular 
reference to bad-debt reserves. 

These setbacks for small business took 
place despite the efforts of many Senators 
who introduced and worked for passage 
of small business amendments, one of 
which was a limited preservation of the 
investment tax credit, which passed the 
Senate and was deleted from the bill in 
the House-Senate conference, 

My concern over these developments 
was multiplied by the heavy and mount- 
ing pressures against small business gen- 
erated by record-high interest rates and 
cutbacks of 58% percent in the last- 
resort lending programs of the Small 
Business Administration. It was my feel- 
ing that these forces were converging in 
a triple-credit squeeze which would have 
serious competitive effects on small busi- 
nessmen throughout the country.’ 

In an effort to respond meaningfully 
to these difficulties, our committee under- 
took a broad study of what changes in 
the entire tax system might be needed 
in behalf of small business. In Decem- 
ber, I was able to say to the members of 
one small business association: 

Intelligent tax reform in the business field 
also has long-run implications—for cost cut- 
ting and price stability; for entry into busi- 
ness; for growth and continued independence 
of firms; and for the entire economic environ- 
ment which is so important to the career 
choices of our young people and the overall 
“livability” of our country. We all have addi- 
tional homework to do, and I can assure you 
that we, on the Hill, are about this business.‘ 

This bill being offered today represents 
an interim, but by no means a final, stage 
of this effort. 


MAIN FEATURES OF THE BILL 


This background has dictated that the 
small business tax bill be an attempt to 


*“Small Business Caught in Triple-Credit 
Squeeze—Administration Should Release 
$170 Million in SBA Loan Authority Now,” 
remarks on the Senate Floor by Senator 
Alan Bible, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol, 115, pt. 13, p. 17274. 

+ “Small Business and Tax Reform” by Sen- 
ator Alan Bible, Small Business Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the National Small Business As- 
sociation, December 1969, p. 1. 
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look at the whole internal revenue system 
from the viewpoint of encouraging enter- 
prise. This is not a revolutionary idea, but 
it does contrast with the purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, which is the overriding and 
legitimate concern of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Our bill therefore seeks to 
approach comprehensively the tax prob- 
lems of American enterprise at each stage 
of the business life cycle—from the 
founder’s idea to establishment of the 
business, through the growth phases, and 
up to the final disposition of the mature 
business organization. 

The bill consists of 8 chapters and 
more than three dozen sections. Count- 
ing subsections, the bill thus presents 
over 40 recommendations for changes 
in the Internal Revenue Code to modify 
the substance and administration of the 
tax system. 

In order that small business tax reform 
strengthen the fight against inflation 
and not weaken it, this proposal is fully 
balanced in the revenue sense. In fact, 
this bill will produce additional revenue, 
over both the short term and long term. 
This would follow from: first, the grad- 
uation of corporate rates, which would 
yield an immediate revenue gain; and 
second, the growth of enterprises en- 
couraged by the bill, which would sys- 
tematically broaden the tax base for the 
future. 

With slightly increased rates for the 
giant corporations, there will be more 
than enough revenue leeway to offset tax 
reduction, relief, and reform provisions 
for businesses earning less than $1 mil- 
lion per year. 

Yet, because of the expiration of the 
surtax at the end of this fiscal year, the 
overall rate paid by even the largest cor- 
porations under this bill would be less 
than it is at present. 


TAX SIMPLIFICATION 


Perhaps the basic thrust of the bill is 
for tax simplification. In its stripped- 
down form, the Internal Revenue Code 
is still 13g-inches thick. Together with 
voluminous regulations, bulletins, rul- 
ings, procedures, press releases, man- 
uals, forms, instructions, guidelines, and 
explanations, the total tax system that 
confronts the businessman is literally a 
mountain of material which is nearly im- 
penetrable to those lacking in special tax 
training. 

It is important to keep in mind the 
general rule that the smaller the busi- 
ness, the less will be the likelihood that 
it can afford highly specialized tax 
work by accountants and lawyers. Thus, 
the weight of the tax system itself is 
disproportionately against smaller firms. 

To begin cutting a path through this 
wilderness, this bill would establish a 
permanent Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee on Tax Simplification, as well as an 
Advisory Council where small business 
representatives would constitute 50 per- 
cent of the membership. In these forums 
the taxers and the taxed would be able 
to meet regularly and discuss their mu- 
tual problems. There would then be a 
regular and public channel for small 
business suggestions and complaints, 
which could then be examined for both 
policy and technical standpoints in a 
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manner visible to the press, the public, 
and the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress. The six memberships on the Ad- 
visory Committee allotted to small busi- 
ness would assure a strong voice for the 
varied segments of the small business 
community including specially qualified 
persons. 

The first title of the bill would also 
create the position of Small Business Tax 
Analyst within the Department of the 
Treasury. This official could focus con- 
tinuing attention within the Federal 
Government on the tax problems of 
small business, competition, and the free 
enterprise system. 

For instance, the bill asks for a special 
chapter in the Internal Revenue Code for 
the purpose of accumulating and refer- 
encing statutory provisions dealing pri- 
marily with new and small business. 

NEW ENTERPRISE 


Another departure in the bill is the 
section on “New Enterprise,” which es- 
sentially would give a beginning business 
enterprise freedom from Federal taxa- 
tion for its first 5 years. The section con- 
tains several safeguards so that undue 
advantage could not be taken of this 
benefit. Business has a tough enough 
time getting started and many, if not 
most, small firms experience losses in 
their early years. In addition, they must 
compete against rivals established for 
many years who may have built up much 
of their financial and market power dur- 
ing a period when there was little or no 
income tax on business in this country. 

Such a 5-year incentive provision 
would offset some of the extra hazards a 
person must endure in risking his capital, 
his labor, and his career in starting a 
business. It would also serve as a partial 
equalizer against the tax-free resources 
built up in the older corporations. 

Other salient proposals contained in 
the bill include: statutory status for de- 
preciation guidelines and elimination of 
the reserve-ratio test for small business; 
reinstatement of a limited small business 
investment tax credit at $50,000 of quali- 
fied investment for manufacturing cor- 
porations, $10,000 for other corporations, 
and $5,000 for individuals; an increase in 
allowable accumulated earnings; au- 
thorization of a limited number of sur- 
tax exemptions for a family business; 
partial relief for business development 
corporations; liberalization of subchap- 
ter S “tax option” corporation rules as 
to the numbers and classes of sharehold- 
ers, termination, and loss treatment; as- 
sistance to partnerships and partners; 
an assist during the first 5 years for low- 
income cooperatives; a restriction on 
debt-financed acquisitions to discourage 
takeovers of small business by conglom- 
erate companies; and the call for an au- 
thoritative recommendation to strength- 
en and preserve small business inde- 
pendence in contemplation of its disposi- 
tion. 

AREAS NOT INCLUDED 


Two important subjects are omitted 
from the bill, and I believe their absence 
should be explained. The first is multi- 
state and locality taxation of interstate 
business. This has been an increasingly 
worrisome problem since our committee 
held the initial set of hearings on this 
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problem in 1959.° After an exhaustive 
study, relief legislation was offered. This 
bill, numbered H.R. 7906 and S. 916, has 
passed the House and is now pending be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Finance. 
I strongly favor rationalizing legislation 
in the field. I welcome Senator Lonc’s 
willingness to hold hearings on this prob- 
lem and hope the Finance Committee 
can take early action to advance a meas- 
ure which it believes is appropriate. 

A second area not treated in the bill 
is that of small business investment com- 
pany activity. Venture capital is directly 
relevant to the growth of small busi- 
nesses, particularly in new technology 
areas. It is my understanding that the 
SBIC industry has discussed its tax needs 
with other committees of Congress and 
that there is also a current proceeding 
before the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission in connection with which briefs 
were still being submitted in May. 

In view of the pendency of these other 
efforts, we have not come forward with 
proposals in either the interstate tax- 
ation or the SBIC area at this time. 

BACKGROUND 


If, as some distinguished economists 
have said, the giant corporation consti- 
tutes the “heartland of our economy,” 
what is the point of making a fight for 
tax equity for small business? 

Among the stated reasons that some 
of our more critical citizens feel as they 
do about the country is that it may be 
slightly “sick at heart” because of the 
evils of giant, impersonal corporations 
which operate unrestricted by any fixed 
set of community, family, or moral re- 
sponsibilities. 

In announcing his support for “Cam- 
paign GM,” young John D. Rockefeller IV 
recently expressed it this way: 

Large corporations are faceless. Their de- 
cision-making affects the lives of millions of 


people. But who, as individuals, are account- 
able?¢ 


New studies are bringing home the fact 
that millions of American citizens live 
in poverty, and millions more have the 
slenderest of assets, savings and reserves, 
and can thus never hope to be eco- 
nomically secure. 

It is thus becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that a substantial proportion, 
perhaps more than one-half of our 
population, is not part of the American 
way of life as we have traditionally un- 
derstood this term as including the ex- 
pectation of material success and com- 
fort.’ 


5 See, for instance, “Free Trade, American 
Style,” by Robert B. Ely, American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, May 1970, p. 470. 

*The Washington Post, May 14, 1970, p. A 
32:1. 

7 See, for instance, “Middle Classes’ Lean 
Streak” by Richard Parker, The Washington 
Post, April 12, 1970, p. B 1:1. The author 
states the Government’s estimate of “the 
poor” is about 16 percent of the population, 
or 32 million, while “deprived Americans’”— 
those above poverty but short of minimum 
requirements for a modestly comfortable liv- 
ing—were estimated by Leon Keyserling in 
1964 as 77 million, or 38%4 percent. It was 
further estimated that 20 percent of the “de- 
prived” group had no liquid assets; 40 per- 
cent have savings of less than $100, and 48 
percent own less than $500 in assets. 
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Although the giant national and mul- 
ti-national corporations set the tone of 
our economy, there is a tendency to ex- 
aggerate their importance. Small owner- 
managed independent businesses still ac- 
count for perhaps 50 percent of the em- 
ployment in this country and one-third of 
the entire gross national product. 

To about 40 million people, small busi- 
ness means earning a livelihood. A por- 
tion of these people could not otherwise 
accommodate themselves to our economic 
system. 

For some, these businesses mean the 
realization of dreams and ambitions, be- 
cause they are willing, against all the 
odds, to work harder and take more risks 
to build their own financial future. For 
others, a small business may be an op- 
portunity to pursue individuality and 
personal identity rather than start at the 
bottom of a safe but highly structured 
business organization. 

Also, in the present atmosphere of high 
interest rates and business taxation, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult not only 
to begin a new firm but to maintain the 
independence of an existing one. Dur- 
ing 1969, mergers removed 4,550 firms 
from the U.S. economy, an increase of 
16 percent over the record high of 1968.* 

A classic statement of the overall sig- 
nificance of small business to U.S. society 
was set forth by the prestigious Commit- 
tee on Economic Development about 30 
years ago.” 

Whatever its type or stage of growth, the 
small business is a manifestation of one of 
the basic freedoms of American life. This is 
the freedom to enter or leave business at will, 
to start and grow big, to expand, contract— 
or even to fail. This freedom to be enterpris- 
ing is an aspect of the economic democracy 
without which our political democracy can- 
not exist. 

In many lines and in many markets—nota- 
bly in home communities and for customers 
desiring individual service or products made 
to particular specification—small business is 
able to do a better job than big business. 
Furthermore, the ingenious small enterpriser 
often is a source of new materials, new proc- 
esses, new services, that older, better estab- 
lished firms cannot or will not offer. The 
whole pattern of our commercial system is 
enlivened and enriched by the independent 
businessman, 


So, small business can be the safety 
valve of the young, the innovative, the 
creative, the ambitious, and the eco- 
nomically frustrated. It is also a con- 
structive vehicle by which less advan- 
taged people, including minority groups 
of all races and national origins, can 
work their way into the mainstreams of 
American life—that is, if the Federal 
Government gives them a reasonable and 
realistic chance. 

During the past year it seems to me 
that the policies and actions of the Fed- 
eral Government have had just the re- 
verse effect. The screws have been tight- 
ened on existing and prospective small 
business entrepreneurs. Profits have fall- 


S“Merger Toll: 4,550 Firms,” by David 
Vienna, The Washington Post, May 13, 1970, 
p- E9:6: 

9 “Meeting the Special Problems of Small 
Business,” a Statement on National Policy 
by the Research and Policy Committee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, New 
York, 1947, pp. 13-14. 
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en. Life has been made harsher instead 
of easier for small businessmen. The 
frustrations of these energetic elements 
of society have been increased by talk- 
ing much and doing less than nothing, 
that. is by actually undermining small 
business profitability and prospects for 
success. 

Such malign neglect of the spirit of 
business enterprise could very well result 
in more and increasingly unpleasant as- 
saults on corporate headquarters, stock- 
holders meetings, facilities, and person- 
nel, unless we in Washington are acting 
to give small and independent business- 
men an even break, I consider one of the 
most important tasks facing the Con- 
gress and the executive branch is to 
widen the “room at the bottom” for those 
who want to become new and small busi- 
nessmen and climb the ladder of eco- 
nomic opportunity in this country. 

CALL FOR ACTION 


Mr. President, to me, action means leg- 
islation, where it is called for, and legis- 
lation that is realistic and responsive to 
the problem. 

I recognize that business ownership 
and participation is not the only path to 
economic fulfillment, nor will tax legis- 
lation alone resolve every difficulty of 
small business, or even the majority of 
them. Other economic problems and op- 
portunities require combinations of 
measures which may or may not have 
anything to do with business enterprise 
or with taxation. 

But we have seen that small businesses 
add up to a major weight in our eco- 
nomic balance. The tax system, in turn, 
is a material factor in whether small 
business will be founded, will grow, and 
will or will not be merged out of exist- 
ence. Beyond this, the tax system is a 
powerful psychological factor. It condi- 
tions the entire climate in which com- 
mercial activities take place, Taxation 
signals every year to every citizen 
whether or not his Government: really 
means to aid, counsel, assist and protect, 
insofar as is possible, the interests of 
small-business concerns in order to pre- 
serve free competitive enterprise. 

I want that signal to be loud and clear. 

In this regard, the present adminis- 
tration has sponsored a small. business 
study, published in March of 1970, and 
has sent to Capitol Hill messages on tax 
and nontax proposals. 

I believe I speak for many members of 
our committee and of the Senate in wel- 
coming these initiatives. President Eisen- 
hower linked his name with small busi- 
ness by signing the Small. Business Act 
of 1953 and the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. More. recently, the 
Johnson administration first sponsored 
small business incentive legislation in the 
form of the Small Business Investment 
Act amendments of 1967. President Nixon 
has said on several occasions that he 
believes in the American dream because 
he “has seen it come true in his own life.” 
Business ownership is an important part 
of that vision, and we hope that he will 
follow in the footsteps of past Chief 
Executives and even go beyond them in 
effective assistance to small business. 

For the record, it may be pointed out 
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that the administration’s March 1970 
study entitled “Improving the Prospects 
of Small Business” consisted of 11 pages, 
just under one page of which pertained 
to taxes. I do not regard this as an au- 
thoritative exposition of the tax needs 
of small business, although it is a useful 
contribution in this area. In comparison 
the Advisory Council of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee submitted a report on 
December 16, 1968, that extended to 40 
pages, seven of which were devoted to 
corporate taxation. It is unfortunate that 
Congress now has the benefit of both 
Studies and will have at least two sets of 
proposals in bill form which it can con- 
sider. Accordingly, I believe that the Con- 
gress should soon be ready to move ahead 
in this area, 

The bill I have introduced today is 
certainly not perfect: We believe the com- 
prehensive approach has something spe- 
cial to offer because it will focus the 
efforts of the tax community on the dy- 
namics ofthe free enterprise system as 
a whole, rather than the technicalities. of 
various chapters and sections of the code. 
The bill thus marks out some new direc- 
tions and will, I hope, open this entire 
area to serious discussion. There are un- 
doubtedly omissions in this bill, and 
there can surely be improvements. But, 
as I have said, I think we have a founda- 
tion on which the Congress can build. 

One way of proceeding would be to 
have all such tax bills circulated to the 
cognizant executive agencies and depart- 
ments as well as all interested private or- 
ganizations and associations. In these 
forums it can undergo discussion, com- 
ment, criticism, debate, and the addition 
of any and all refinements, corrections 
and better ideas. It seems to me that the 
period between now and next January 
will afford an ample opportunity for the 
professional study which these. matters 
deserve. We could then reconvene in the 
next Congress with the understanding 
that there might be serious deliberation 
and action upon what, hopefully, could 
be an improved version of my bill and 
other bills at that time. 

In whatever manner the Congress 
wishes to proceed, I shall be glad to co- 
operate in these matters in any. way 
which will hasten the enactment of legis- 
lation resulting in meaningful tax simpli- 
fication and reform for the American 
small business community. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the analysis will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4039) to amend the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide in- 
come tax simplification, reform, and re- 
lief for small business, introduced by 
Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

The material presented by Mr. BIBLE 
is as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF SMALL 
BUSINESS TAX REFORM-SIMPLIFICATION BILL 
OVERALL ANALYSIS 

The Small Business. Tax Simplification 
and Reform Act of 1970 is designed. to be 
balanced in. the revenue sense, with slight 
immediate and long-term. increases of tax 
revenues through minimally higher normal 
tax rates on giant corporations, and the cul- 
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tivation of vigorous new small enterprises 
which will enlarge the tax base in the future. 

Despite the increases at the upper end of 
the scale, the enactment of this bill would 
Still result in a tax reduction for even the 
largest corporations, because of the expira- 
tion of the 10 percent surtax at the end of 
this fiscal year. 

The revenue gains made possible by the 
rescaling of normal rates would make it pos- 
sible to shift a small fraction of the corpo- 
rate tax (about 1 percent) on the basis of 
the ability to pay. Corporations with earn- 
ings in excess of $1 million per year would 
be yielding commensurate benefits to new 
enterprise, small existing family and inde- 
pendent business, and firms willing to mod- 
ernize to meet the terms of national and 
international competition. 

The bill also proposes an institutional ar- 
rangement for focusing continuing profes- 
sional attention on tax simplification by 
way of a standing intergovernmental com- 
mittee on tax simplification and a Business 
Advisory Council on which the small busi- 
ness community would be assured a signifi- 
cant voice. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BILL 


This bill consists of 8 chapters, as follows: 

Title I—Tax Simplification. 

Title II—Adjustment of Corporate Normal 
Tax. 

Title I1I—Special Provisions to Encourage 
Establishment of New Small Business Enter- 
prises. 

Title IV—Provisions to Assist Small Busi- 
ness Growth. 

Title V—Provisions Relating to Partner- 
ships. 

Title VI—Provisions Relating to Subchap- 
ter S Corporations. 

Title VII—Business Development Corpora- 
tions. 

Title VIII—Preservation of Small Business 
Independence. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 
Title I—Taz Simplification 


Sec. 101. Intragovernmental Committee on 
Tax Simplification for Small Business.—The 
first substantive section creates a permanent 
standing committee of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of devoting continued 
attention to the simplification of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code, the regulations, instruc- 
tions, procedures, and other publications re- 
lating to business taxation. The membership 
of the Committee would include: representa- 
tives of the Secretary of the Treasury (for 
policy matters); Internal Revenue Service 
(for technical matters); Bureau of the 
Budget (for coordinating the paperwork as- 
pects of IRS forms, in view of the Federal 
Reports Act) and the Small Business Admin- 
istration to express the interests of the small 
business community. The Committee would 
provide a forum for regular and periodic con- 
tact between the various Federal agencies 
concerned, the businessmen affected, and 
the Congress. The proposed Advisory Council 
is intended to provide for an effective voice 
for small business by a delegation large 
enough to reflect the diversity of interests of 
small enterprise. 

Sec. 102. Treasury Department Small Busi- 
ness Analyst.—The small business tax analyst 
which would be created by this section would 
be one official in the Treasury Department 
responsible for looking at tax problems pri- 
marily from the view of small business and 
the free enterprise system rather than the 
Government’s interest in raising revenue. 
Such a position could provide a focus for as- 
sisting in the studies and reports proposed 
in this Act. Beyond this, a small business tax 
analyst could supply a continuity of effort re- 
quired to assess the difficult and multi- 
faceted problems raised by the impact of Fed- 
eral, State, and local taxation on small busi- 
ness, competition, and the free enterprise 
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Sec. 103. Internal Revenue Code Chapter 
on New and Small Business.—The present 
organization of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is by subject matter. This section 
would have the Treasury consider a special 
title or chapter of the Code which consoli- 
dated and referenced those tax provisions 
relating particularly to new and small enter- 
prise. This should be helpful to both non- 
tax-specialist attorneys and others counsel- 
ing small firms, as well as to small business- 
men, and prospective entrepreneurs. 

Sec. 104. Revision of Depreciation Policy.— 
Recent developments, such as abolition of 
the investment credit, call for a re-evalua- 
tion of the nation’s depreciation policy. In 
addition to the specific proposals embodied 
in sections 401 and 402 of this Act, the bill 
calls upon the Treasury Department for a 
comprehensive study of depreciation policies 
with particular attention to: the impact of 
recent legislation, including the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969 and such provisions of this legis- 
lation which may be enacted; the rapid ad- 
vances in technology to which small business 
must adapt; and the practices of other in- 
dustrialized nations. 

The bill requests an early return of the 
results of this study to the Congress. 

Sec. 105. Equalization of Benefits Among 
Incorporated and Unincorporated Busi- 
nesses.—The Tax Reform Act of 1969 restrict- 
ed retirement and pension benefits for small 
firms based upon comparability with unin- 
corporated business. This section calls upon 
the Treasury to study the entire range of 
pension, retirement, health, medical, and in- 
surance benefits in the larger context of what 
both corporations (including large corporate 
enterprise) and other forms of business are 
providing for their employees and executives. 


Title II—Adjustment of corporate 
Normal Taz 


Sec. 201. Corporate Normal Tax Rate.—The 
Tax Reduction Act of 1964 lowered tax rates 
for unincorporated business by approximate- 
ly 20 percent; but for corporations where the 
bulk of the business is done, the reduction 
Was only 10 percent. Although there was ma- 
terial relief for small business by reversal 
of the application of corporate normal and 
surtax rates, the same 2-step graduated 
structure was retained. 

This title would effect a progressive reform 
in the entire corporate tax structure by pro- 
viding for reductions in normal corporate tax 
rates for corporations earning less than $500,- 
000 a year. From income of $500,000 to $1 
million, the base rate of 22 percent would re- 
main the same, but the effective rate of tax- 
ation would drop due to the reduced per- 
centages in the lower brackets. As corporate 
earnings rose above $1 million per year the 
normal tax would incline slightly upward to 
a maximum of 24 percent for corporations 
earning over $1 billion annually. 

In all, an 8-step graduated scale would 
bring corporate taxation more nearly into 
accordance with the principle of the ability 
to pay which has long been in effect for 
individual income taxes. 


Title I11I—Special Provisions To Encourage 
Establishment of New Small Business 
Enterprises 


Sec. 301. Exemption of Operating Income 
for 5-Year Period—This section introduces 
a new concept that new enterprise should be 
encouraged by allowing freedom from Fed- 
eral income taxation for a period of 5 years. 
It would be a partial equalizer for small firms 
which must compete with companies which 
have not only been established for many 
years, but which may have built up substan- 
tial financial resources during the period 
when there was little or no corporate taxation 
in this country. Benefits of this section would 
be restricted to persons entering a business 
for the first time, and who would be spend- 
ing full time in the capacity of an owner- 
manager of an active trade or commercial 
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business. A further restriction would be to 
benefit only the operating income of the 
enterprise, excluding gains from security and 
real estate transactions, which would be 
subject to taxation in the regular manner. 

Sec, 302. Carryover of Net Operating 
Losses.—In recognition of the difficulties gen- 
erally experienced during the start-up period 
of a business, this section would allow oper- 
ating losses incurred during the first 5 years 
to be carried over against income earned 
from the 6th to the 15th year. 

Sec. 303. Amortization of Organization Ex- 
penses of Partnership—This would extend 
to partnerships the option now enjoyed by 
corporations, to amortize their organization 
expenses over 60 months, if they so desire. 

Sec. 304. Bad Debt Deduction for Lenders 
to or Guarantors of Corporate Obligations.— 
This provision would equate the tax treat- 
ment of lenders to or guarantors of business 
obligations, whether the businesses are in- 
corporated or not, by extending the ordinary 
loss rule presently applicable to unincorpo- 
rated business lending. 

Sec. 305. Losses on Small Business Stock.— 
To update incentives to invest directly in 
small businesses which are presently con- 
tained in the Code, this section would in- 
crease from $25,000 to $50,000 the amount of 
allowable losses resulting from the purchase 
of section 1244 stock. 

A second provision of this section would 
expand the definition of a “small business 
corporation” authorized to issue such stock 
from $1 million to $1,500,000 in “equity capi- 
tal” as defined by the section. 

This subsection would have the effect of 
allowing previously ineligible corporations 
with equity capital of between $1 million 
and $1,500,000 to issue 1244 stock in the 
amount of $750,000 (compared with $500,000 
under the present section) and to permit pre- 
viously eligible small business corporations 
to issue stock up to the $750,000 amount, if 
they are otherwise in compliance with the 
applicable rules. 

Purther provisions of section 305 would 
enlarge from 2 years to 5 the time within 
which a section 1244 plan must be executed 
and would preclude stock options to em- 
ployees from disqualifying such a stock issue. 

Sec. 306. Patronage Benefits for Certain 
New Cooperative Enterprise—To encourage 
the formation of cooperatives which have so 
well enriched rural American life, this sec- 
tion would permit such a new cooperative to 
retain 100 percent of declared patronage re- 
funds (rather than the current 80 percent) 
for the first 5 years of its existence on the 
condition that substantially all of the mem- 
bership and patrons are persons of low in- 
come and reside within a limited geographic 
area. 


Title IV—Provisions To Assist Small 
Business Growth 


The eight sections of Title IV are designed 
to provide encouragement for modernization, 
efficiency, and cost reduction. It has been 
estimated that from % to 44 of all capital 
used in business is internally generated. 
There is wide agreement that small busi- 
nesses must rely most heavily on retained 
earnings since it becomes progressively easier 
to employ sophisticated financing methods 
as a business increases in size and experience. 

Sec. 401. Additional First-Year Depreci- 
ation Allowance.—This section would increase 
additional first-year depreciation from $10,- 
000 to $20,000 in accordance with increases 
in the costs of living and doing business 
since the section was previously revised in 
1958. 

Sec. 402. Regulatory Status for Deprecia- 
tion Guidelines and Elimination of Reserve 
Ratio Test for Small Business.—For the 
same purposes, this section would make 
the liberalized depreciation guidelines con- 
tained in Revenue Procedure 62-21 more 
fully available to small businesses by ele- 
vating the status of that publication to a 
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regulation pursuant to statute. It would in- 
itially fix the length of guideline lives as 
those contained in the Revenue Procedure, 
and would eliminate the reserve ratio test 
for firms designated as “small business” by 
the Small Business Administration. 

Sec. 403. Partial Restoration of Investment 
Credit.—Every advanced industrialized na- 
tion has both a modernized depreciation sys- 
tem and investment incentive device. All of 
the 91 percent of small corporations ac- 
counted for less than 14 of the investment 
tax credit, but its use by small business con- 
tributed greatly to the forward progress of 
the American economy through innovative 
investment. 

This section would partially reinstate the 
7 percent investment credit which was to- 
tally abolished in the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, but would do so in a manner which 
would be highly tailored to reduce its cost 
and concentrate its benefits in areas which 
can do the maximum good for the economy. 
Corporate manufacturing would be allowed 
$50,000 worth of qualified investment. How- 
ever, permissible investment for other cor- 
porations and individuals would be scaled 
down to $10,000 and $5,000 respectively. In 
each case there would be an appropriate in- 
come ceiling of $500,000, $100,000, and $50,- 
000, above which such high-income taxpayers 
would receive no benefits from the section. 

Sec. 404. Optional Net Operating Loss Car- 
ryback and Carryover Period.—This section 
would extend the period and flexibility in 
use of loss carryover provisions for small 
business by allowing existing corporations to 
Slide these losses in either direction over an 
8-year period: 4 years forward or 4 years 
backward, at their option. 

Sec. 405. Accumulated Earnings.—The first 
subsection would raise the earnings credit in 
accordance with the costs of doing business, 
to a more realistic $150,000. The second sub- 
section would confirm the Congressional in- 
tention of section 534, that the burden of 
proof in all accumulation of earnings pro- 
ceedings would be on the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue after the taxpayer has filed 
an appropriate written statement. 

Sec. 406. Amoritization of Certain Securi- 
ties Expenditures.—One of the most critical 
hurdles for a growing small business is sell- 
ing its securities to the public. This section 
would allow the expenses of certain types of 
small business stock flotations, such as those 
under Regulation A and section 1244 of the 
Code, which are not otherwise deductible, to 
be amortized over a period of 60 months. A 
further helping provision in this vein would 
accord the same treatment for the expenses 
of an initial registration of a company’s se- 
curities on a regional stock exchange. 

Sec. 407. Amortization of Research and De- 
velopment Activities.—This provision would 
allow research and development expenses to 
be amortized beginning at the time they 
are made, rather than waiting until the tax- 
payer “first realizes benefits” from these 
expenditures. 

Sec. 408. Multiple Surtax Exemptions Un- 
der Single Family Control.—In order to en- 
courage opportunities for family ownership 
of business, this section would permit a 
limited number of surtax exemptions (up to 
5) in the event members of a family are 
placed in proprietary positions where they 
have ownership of at least 50 percent of the 
stock (or other interest) and full time man- 
agement of a separately incorporated unit 
of a family business. 

Title V—Provisions Relating to Partnerships 

Sec. 501. Guaranteed Payment to Part- 
ner.—This section is designed to avoid dou- 
ble taxation of guaranteed payments from a 
partnership to a deceased partner. At present 
a partnership interest is includable in gross 
estate in full, and payments from these same 
assets may now be taxed as distributive in- 
come of a person not considered a partner 
under section 707(c). 
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Sec. 502. Closing of Taxable Year at Death 
of Partner.—Additional flexibility in the af- 
fairs of the deceased partner would follow 
from this section, which would allow the 
closing of the partnership year for such a 
decedent at any of the following times: (1) 
normal close of the partnership year if there 
has been no prior sale, exchange, or liqui- 
dation of the partnership interest; (2) the 
date of any of the above described transac- 
tions; or (3) the day after the partner’s 
death, 

Sec. 503. Termination of Partnership.— 
This section would modify present section 
708(b) (1) (B) which provides that a partner- 
ship will be considered terminated if there 
is a sale or exchange of 50 percent of the 
total partnership interest within a 12-month 
period. An exception would be provided for 
transactions among the partners themselves 
provided they have been members of the 
firm for at least 1 year. 

Sec. 504. Limitation of Distributive Share 
of Losses.—This section would amend sec- 
tion 752 to permit a partner to deduct cur- 
rently his share of partnership losses in ex- 
cess of the adjusted basis of his partnership 
interests, in the event that the partner is 
unconditionally obligated for his share of 
such partnership losses. 


Title V1—Provisions Relating to Subchapter 
S Corporations 


Sec. 601. Increase in Number of Permissible 
Shareholders.—This section would allow en- 
largement of the Subchapter S “tax-option” 
small business corporations in the following 
8 ways: (1) initial shareholders could num- 
ber 15, rather than the present 10; (2) share- 
holders in excess of this ceiling who take 
their stock by reason of heirship would not 
disqualify election; and (3) after 5 years, 
the number of permissible shareholders would 
increase to 25, broadening possibilities for 
motivating employees by way of stock op- 
tions and for infusion of fresh capital for 
the expansion. 

Sec. 602. Broadening Classes of Permis- 
sible Shareholders.—The classes of sharehold- 
ers would also be expanded by this section 
to include: (a) trusts where stock passes 
pursuant to a will, and where the trust is 
used merely to conyey the stock to a long- 
term elegible holder within 60 days; (b) 
trusts where the entire income is taxable 
to the grantor; and (c) small business in- 
vestment companies, subject to the elimina- 
tion of the dividends-payed credit on such 
income. 

Sec. 603. Termination by Majority of 
Shareholders.—Under the present law, a new 
shareholder can void the Subchapter S elec- 
tion for himself, the corporation, and all 
other shareholders. Under the rule proposed 
by this section, a new shareholder would 
stand on the same footing as all other share- 
holders, and any 51 percent of the stock 
ownership could revoke the election. 

Sec. 604. Termination of Election—Pas- 
sive Income.—This section provides addi- 
tionally for nondisqualification of a Sub- 
chapter S corporation by reason of exceeding 
the limit of 20 percent passive income in a 
single year. The election privilege could still 
be lost pursuant to this proposal if the limit 
is exceeded in any 2 of 4 consecutive years. 

Sec. 605. Termination of Election—Inad- 
vertence.—This section would relieve con- 
siderable pressure on small business cor- 
porations in the event there has been a ter- 
mination of status because of events beyond 
its control. If the corporation is able to es- 
tablish that the termination was, in fact, 
inadvertent and can gain full compliance 
within 90 days of notification, its Subchap- 
ter S status would be preserved for future 
years. 

Sec. 606. Carryover of Losses.—This section 
would equate carryover treatment of Sub- 
chapter S loans in excess of basis under sec- 
tion 1374(c) with those of partnerships under 
section 704(d). Thus, if the basis was rebuilt 
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in a future year, the excess loss would be- 
come available as a current deduction. 


Title VII—Business Development 
Corporations 


Sec. 701. Bad Debt Reserves of Business De- 
velopment Corporations—To encourage 
State and local development companies 
to extend long-term financing to non-bank- 
able new enterprises, such companies would 
be permitted a bad-debt reserve deduction 
up to 10 percent of outstanding loans. 

Sec. 702. Non-recurring Income of Business 
Development Corporations.—Since these in- 
stitutions are in a unique position to foster 
community development by taking long-term 
risks with private capital, non-recurring in- 
come of certain types would be insulated from 
tax upon the condition that the proceeds 
from such unusual transactions are re-in- 
vested within the area of service and no part 
of these proceeds inures to the benefit of 
any individual or private institution. 


Title Vill—Preservation of Small Business 
Independence 


Sec. 801. Quarterly Adjustment of Esti- 
mated Tax.—TIn the event corporations suf- 
fer financial reverses in 1 or 2 quarters, they 
cannot now recover amounts paid to the 
Federal Government in estimated taxes. This 
section would allow recovery of such amounts 
to the extent the newly estimated tax for the 
year is less than the amount already paid in. 
These readjustments could occur at each 
quarter. 

Sec. 802. Debt-Financed Corporate Acqui- 
sitions.—The objective of this section is to 
afford a practical means of discouraging 
mergers by disallowing interest deductions 
beyond $500,000 on any loan for acquisition 
purposes. It would be clear that financing 
through banks and other financial institu- 
tions, whether by a line of credit or other- 
wise, would be covered by this section, as 
well as debenture financing. 

Sec. 803. Valuation of Stock of Closely- 
Held Corporations.—A problem of disposi- 
tion of any interest in a closely-held busi- 
ness has been valuation. The present law 
provides for comparison only with companies 
listed on a stock exchange, which are often 
more established than those which are not. 
This proposal would permit valuation com- 
parisons with any similar company whether 
or not it is listed on an exchange. 

Sec. 804. Amalgamation of Interests in 
Closely-Held Businesses,—At present, under 
section 6161(d) it is required that a decedent 
own at least 50 percent of a business in order 
that its value be eligible for aggregation to 
meet the tests allowing installment pay- 
ment of estate tax attributable to such busi- 
ness interests. This provision would make 
it easier for businessmen to qualify for ag- 
gregation by permitting addition of inter- 
ests exceeding 3344 percent of a business 
toward the totals. 

Sec. 805. Recommendations as to Preserva- 
tion of Independent Small Business.—The 
final provision would have the Treasury con- 
duct a comprehensive examination of the 
converging pressures of income taxes, capi- 
tal gains tax, reorganization rules, and estate 
and gift taxes which are causing 50 many 
small businesses to sell or merge out of 
existence rather than continue in independ- 
ent form. The section calls for a report and 
recommendations which would improve the 
tax climate at this stage of the business life 
cycle for preservation of independent enter- 
prises. 


S. 4041—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO REPEAL SECTION 7275 OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954, 
RELATING TO AMOUNTS TO BE 
SHOWN ON AIRLINE TICKETS AND 
ADVERTISING 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will recall that earlier this year we 
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passed rather important and far-reach- 
ing legislation known as the Airport and 
Airway Revenue Act of 1970, Public Law 
91-258. The bill passed the Senate on 
February 26 by a unanimous rollcall vote 
and the conference report passed the 
Senate by. voice vote just last month. So 
my colleagues can see that it was not un- 
popular legislation. 

Now it has come to my attention that 
there was a sleeper provision to the bill, 
a section that disturbs me more than a 
little. 

Section 203 of the act amends section 
4261 of the Internal Revenue Code to in- 
crease the tax on airline tickets from 5 
to 8 percent. The same section of the act 
also added a new section, section 7275, to 
the code. The new section provides that 
the airline ticket must show the total of 
the amount paid for air transportation 
and the 8-percent tax and may not show 
separately either the amount paid for air 
transportation or the tax. Similar rules 
are provided for advertising by air car- 
riers or persons offering to arrange air 
transportation. 

What this means is that henceforth it 
is unlawful for airline ticket agents to 
show how much of the ticket price is for 
tax. In other words, the agent is pro- 
hibited from breaking down the full price 
into the cost of the flight and the amount 
of tax: On a flight costing $100, there 
would be an additional $8 for tax. The 
full fare of $108 would be shown on the 
face of the ticket, but nowhere would the 
agent be permitted to show the $8 as tax. 

In advertising, the full flight price in- 
cluding tax would have to be used, if a 
price were given in the ad, but it would be 
unlawful to break the price down into its 
components of ticket cost and tax. 

In a letter to me dated June 25, Mr. 
K. Martin Worthy, Chief Counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service, states that: 

The new section 7275 was added to H.R. 
14465 (which became the Airport and Air- 
way Revenue Act of 1970) by the Conference 
Committee. The Conference Report (H. Rept. 
91-1074, 91st Congress, 2nd Session, at page 
47) is silent as to the reasons for the inclu- 
sion of Section 7275. However, Senator Long, 
Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
made the following remarks on the Senate 
floor in presenting the conference report: 


Mr. Worthy then goes on to quote the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana as 
follows: 


The conference accepted the general in- 
tent of the Senate’s tax on the airlines by 
stating that the airlines, and also the travel 
agents, in the case of travel all of which is 
subject to the 8 percent domestic tax, has to 
show on the ticket only the total ticket 
price, including the 8 percent tax. In the 
case of advertising also, the price shown 
must include the entire tax in the case of 
domestic transportation and must not con- 
tain a separate listing of the fare or tax. 
These measures will give assurance that the 
public will know the total airfare for a par- 
ticular domestic flight and not be misled 
into assuming that the fare alone represents 
the total cost. It also will mean that pas- 
sengers, upon arriving at the ticket counter 
will not have to wait in line while separate 
computations of tax and fare are made. 


The quote appears in the May 12 is- 
sue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 
15134. 
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Mr. President, I am in total disagree- 
ment with the wisdom of this section. 
The effect of it is to withhold informa- 
tion from the purchaser of the ticket 
rather than to furnish him more in- 
formation. I think it is extremely impor- 
tant that consumers know the exact 
price of the product they buy and the 
exact amount of the tax levied. We 
should make an effort to uncover the 
hidden taxes where they exist, not move 
in the direction of furtively including 
them in the purchase price and then 
blandly covering up the evidence. 

Those of us in this Senate who have a 
record in favor of economy in Govern- 
ment sometimes think we do not have 
much going for us when appropriations 
bills come up and amendment after 
amendment is added increasing Govern- 
ment spending to collosal proportions. 
About the only weapon we—as repre- 
sentatives of the American people— 
have is to point out to taxpayers how 
much they are having to pay for Con- 
gressional largesse. One of the unfor- 
tunate aspects of the withholding tax on 
salaries is that it dulls the senses of tax- 
payers to what is happening to their 
money. If we never receive it, it is not 
registered as a loss when taxes are paid. 

I think the Airport and Airway Reve- 
nue Act of 1970 is a good bill. The con- 
cept of the user tax will allow those who 
use these facilities to pay for them. But 
I have very definite objections to this 
particular aspect of it. I think it sets a 
dangerous precedent. I am prompted to 
wonder if this is the beginning of a trend 
to hide all taxes by palming the blame 
onto the retailers and persons standing 
in similar relationship to the consumer. 

If section 7275 remains law, however, 
and is extended to other business trans- 
actions, one can imagine the confusion. 

It is laws such as this that damage the 
credibility of Congress. I have gotten a 
number of letters from travel agents in 
my State who are incensed—and I think 
rightfully so—about -this section. I 
imagine other Senators have received 
similar mail. 

In an attempt to restore our cred- 
ibility, I am introducing today legisla- 
tion which would repeal section 7275, I 
would welcome the. support of other Sen- 
ators as cosponsors if they believe, as I 
do, that truth in government demands 
that we have truth in taxation. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the tax 
increase and the provisions of section 
7275 go into effect tonight at midnight. I 
introduce this bill on the eve of the ac- 
tivation of this law. Although there is 
not time for us to amend the law prior to 
its going into effect, I would hope the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Finance 
Committee would ‘take another look at 
this situation and consider the merits of 
this bill, then give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to right this problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4041) to-repeal section 
7275 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to amounts to be shown on 
airline tickets and advertising, intro- 
duced by Mr. Tower, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


June 30, 1970 


S. 4044—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
COMMERCIAL TECHNOLOGY AS- 
SESSMENT ACT OF 1970 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Commercial 
Technology Assessment Act of 1970. This 
act establishes the Independent Tech- 
nology Assessment and Environmental 
Data Collection Commission. The Com- 
mission will have two main functions: 
First, to make assessments, without reg- 
ulatory force, as to the desirability of 
allowing adoption of proposed new tech- 
nological develpments, basing these as- 
sessments upon an evaluation both to the 
need for such technologies and of the 
probable environmental consequences of 
implementing these technologies, and 
second, to collect, store, and systemati- 
cally make available all known environ- 
mental data relevant to making such 
assessments. 

The purpose of this act is fourfold: to 
consider the long-range economic, en- 
vironmental, and social impacts of new 
commercial technology; to develep an 
independent research capability that can 
serve as an “early warning system” to 
keep Government, industry, and the pub- 
lic aware of possible economic, environ- 
mental, and social costs of such tech- 
nology; to identify and evaluate alterna- 
tives to proposed technologies prior to 
the adoption of such technologies and 
prior to funding of Government pro- 
grams employing or promoting such 
technologies; and finally, to develop a 
systematic and thorough collection of 
all environmental data, in order best to 
assess the envronmental impact of the 
technologies under consideration. 

The purposes of this act will be im- 
plemented by the Independent Tech- 
nology Assessment and Environmental 
Data Collection Commission. Members 
of the Commission will be named in the 
act, and the Commission will have an 
initial authorized life of 15 years. The 
Commission will be responsible for col- 
lecting and depositing all relevant en- 
vironmental information, knowledge, and 
data. This information will be collected 
from a variety of sources, both national 
and international. All Government de- 
partments, agencies, and instrumentali- 
ties will make available to the Commis- 
sion whatever such information they 
may have in their possession, and what- 
ever information they may gather in 
the course of their activities and from the 
nongovernmental organizations with 
whom they may contract for services. 

The Commission will review all 
policies, plans, programs and operations 
of the industrial enterprises and depart- 
ments of the United States government, 
in order to identify inadvertent or un- 
desirable consequences stemming from 
the technologies used or proposed to ful- 
fill those policies, plans, programs, and 
operations. The Commission will examine 
alternative technologies, seeking for 
methods to implement government 
policies in an environmentally benign 
manner, and will report its findings and 
recommendations promptly to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress: The Commission's 
recommendations will include steps that 
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the Commission deems necessary to safe- 
guard the health, safety, and environ- 
mental quality of the United States from 
undesirable effects of new technology. 
Finally, the Commission will initiate 
such research as is required in order to 
make its assessments. The fruits of this 
research, as well as access to the Com- 
mission’s environmental information 
data-bank, will be made available to all 
levels of government, and to private per- 
sons and entities for such fees as the 
Commission deems necessary to recover 
the cost of providing this information. 
TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
DISRUPTION; PREVENTION AGAINST CURES 


Mr. President, despite its somewhat 
unwieldy title, this is a bill that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and I feel has enor- 
mous significance for the future of this 
Nation. To adequately describe this legis- 
lation, its purpose and import, would re- 
quire more time than I would feel justi- 
fied in asking with so many important 
matters on the Senate Calendar for the 
next few days. I will keep my remarks to- 
day brief, and the Senator from Michi- 
gan will also comment briefly, but we 
will-make a more thorough analysis of 
our proposal at a later time. 

Our purpose in offering this legisla- 
tion today is to call the attention of both 
the scientific and lay communities to this 
technology assessment plan, and to in- 
vite their comments and opinions. The 
Commerce Committee, to which I will 
ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
referred, will hold extensive hearings on 
this legislation and on the technology 
assessment concept in general. The pres- 
ent bill is only a working draft that we 
expect to modify as more and more ex- 
perts have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it and to express their views. 

The concept of technology assessment 
is an unfamiliar one to many people, 
and hence the significance of this legis- 
lation may not be immediately obvious. 
To explain why technology assessment 
is a necessary precondition to sound en- 
vironmental policymaking, it is neces- 
sary for me to recapitulate briefly the 
history of the current environmental 
crisis and the major lessons we have 
learned in attempting to deal with that 
crisis. 

“Environment” and “ecology” have be- 
come household words only within the 
last year or two. But the environmental 
crisis that has so dominated the energies 
and attention of the American public and 
all levels of government during this time 
did not begin suddenly. The depletion of 
our resources, the despoilation.of our 
wilderness and recreation. areas, the 
fouling of our air and water with pol- 
lutants are all processes whose origins 
are lost in history. 

What is new is a national sense of en- 
vironmental awareness——a sudden recog- 
nition that “Progress” has costs as well 
as benefits, even if those costs are not 
easily quantifiable and affect areas of 
our lives to which we have traditionally 
given little thought: There is a wide- 
spread recognition today that the quality 
of our lives is being degraded at the same 
time that our standard of living is in- 
creasing. There is a recognition that we 
are beset with an environmental crisis 
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that threatens our enjoyment of life, our 
health and safety, and even our very 
survival. Yet there is no widespread re- 
cognition of the steps we must take, as a 
society, to meet this environmental crisis 
and to make ecology and economic 
growth compatible. 

Whenever a crisis of any type suddenly 
becomes the focus of public attention, the 
natural human reaction seems to be a 
frantic search for a simple explanation, 
@ scapegoat upon whom the crisis can 
be blamed. And so it has been with the 
environmental crisis. Industry has been 
denounced as greedy and selfish; con- 
sumers have been denounced as greedy, 
selfish and stupid. Not content to blame 
one another, we have even begun to blame 
our whole society and culture: our values, 
our social system, and our naive faith in 
the benevolence of science have all been 
criticized and shaken. 

Each of these factors may be partially 
responsible for the environmental crisis, 
but focusing on them tends to obscure 
the central problem. That problem, I sub- 
mit, is ignorance: ignorance of the nature 
of the human ecosystem, and ignorance 
of fashion in which human activities 
tend to stabilize or upset that ecosystem. 
Because we have not understood this eco- 
system and its importance, we have not 
made a serious attempt to insure that 
new developments within our civilization 
are compatible with the maintenance and 
enhancement of environmental quality. 
And so, in blissful ignorance, we have 
gone about introducing new technology 
without any regard to values other than 
the economic benefits that such tech- 
nology produces. That other values— 
social and environmental values par- 
ticularly—ought to be considered, that 
these values may not be in complete har- 
mony with economic values and that 
technological alternatives more consist- 
ent with these values might have been 
found, has not occurred to us until rela- 
tively recently. 

Most environmental programs born in 
this current period of environmental 
concern basically aim at finding cures 
for environmental ills. This is costly both 
in tax dollars and in the disruption of 
settled patterns of industrial production 
and community organization—and it is 
inefficient, since.no “cure” can be atb- 
tempted until the “symptoms” have be- 
come obvious and acute. In addition, we 
are always confronted with the nagging 
fear that we may be creating new envi- 
ronmental problems faster than we are 
curing the old ones. 

Fortunately, there is an alternative to 
this “curative”’ effort, although it is not a 
complete alternative and although it will 
not be simple. That alternative is “pre- 
ventive” environmental action—the dis- 
covery and solution of environmental 
problems before they occur. This is the 
alternative represented by the Commer- 
cial Technology Assessment Act of 1970. 

The Commercial Technology Assess- 
ment Act is designed to'facilitate preven- 
tive environmental action by increasing 
our knowledge of the human ecosystem 
and by providing for an assessment of 
the impact of new technology on that 
ecosystem before the technology is intro- 
duced, The Commission named in this 
act will fulfill this function not only: by 
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gathering environmental information 
and evaluating new technologies in terms 
of that information—along with social 
and economic criteria—but also by dis- 
seminating its information and assess- 
ments to the Government, to industry, 
and to the public at large, This assess- 
ment/dissemination process will enable 
all those who promote or utilize, and 
those who will be affected by new tech- 
nology, to make a determination about 
the desirability of that technology with- 
out waiting until after it has been imple- 
mented and its impact become apparent 
through actual environmental conse- 
quences. 
EXPERIENCE OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ENERGY, 
NATURAL RESOURCES, AND THE ENVIRON- 
MENT 


Mr, President, the reasoning I haye 
just laid out results from the experiences 
that the Senator from Michigan and I 
have had throughout the current en- 
vironmental crisis, but particularly from 
our experiences on the Commerce Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Energy, Nat- 
ural Resources, and the Environment. We 
have learned that every new technologi- 
cal development can be expected to have 
an impact on the environment. And we 
have learned that up until now, very 
little has been done to determine in ad- 
vance what that impact may be and what 
alternative technological developments— 
perhaps with more benign, environ- 
mental impact—might be utilized to ac- 
complish the same objectives. In other 
words, we have seen repeatedly that by 
the time the environmental impact of 
most technological developments has 
been assessed, the environment has al- 
ready been damaged and the technology 
has become economically “indispensable,” 
And in those rare instances. where the 
environmental impact of new technology 
has been assessed in the early stages of 
its promotion or use, that assessment 
has not been readily available to those 
decisionmaking bodies—private and gov- 
ernmental—that must cope with imple- 
mentation of the technology and the 
consequences that flow from that imple- 
mentation. 

It is not difficult to provide an example 
of the critical importance of assessing 
new technology before it is implemented. 
In recent hearings of the subcommittee, 
for example, we have examined a once- 
obscure but now-famous herbicide 
known as 2,4,5-T. This chemical is such 
an effective defoliant that it has achieved 
tremendously widespread military use in 
Vietnam and widespread use here in the 
United States for both commercial and 
non-commercial activities. 

Laboratory tests have recently demon- 
strated, however, that 2,4,5,-T causes 
several. fetal malformation or sponta- 
neous abortion in fémale rats. There is 
no reason to suspect that 2,4,5,-T is any 
less dangerous to human beings. Yet by 
the time use of this chemical is discon- 
tinued, literally millions of South Viet- 
namese and Americans will have in- 
gested some quantity of it. 

What the impact of 2,4,5,-T will be on 
human. life is not known, but it is ob- 
vious that the tremendous risk we have 
taken with this chemical might have 
been avoided altogether had tests been 
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run on it before it was first used. This 
incident. demonstrates vividly that in- 
troducing new technological develop- 
ments without a prior determination of 
their impacts is a form of environmental 
Russian roulette. We should not have to 
wait for some disaster, either to humans 
or to laboratory animals, before search- 
ing for technological alternatives or be- 
fore deciding to abandon a particular 
technology altogether. To do so is, at 
best, unfair to those industries whose 
product lines may suddenly be disrupted, 
and at worst, unsound from the point of 
view of human health and safety. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL 

INSTITUTE 


I might add, somewhat more than par- 
enthetically, that the Commission cre- 
ated by this bill and the data bank in- 
cluded therein will be an important ele- 
ment in coordinating U.S. environmental 
policy and information with that devel- 
oped by international organizations. As 
the Senate knows, more than 40 Senators 
have cosponsored my legislation—Senate 
Resolution 399—aimed at creating a sim- 
ilar environmental data bank at an in- 
ternational level. Whether or not a glo- 
bal authority is established along the 
lines of the World Environmental Insti- 
tute in Senate Resolution 399, it is obvi- 
ous to anyone familiar with contempo- 
rary scientific thought that some form 
of global environmental agency will be 
created. Work on the nature and func- 
tions of this global agency is in progress 
here in the United States, in the United 
Nations, and in the industrialized na- 
tions throughout the world, at both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental levels. 
This agency, regardless of its other func- 
tions, will have an international environ- 
mental data bank, and coordination of 
the flow of environmental information 
between the United States and the global 
agency will necessitate a centralized 
data bank here as well. 

For all of these reasons, then, and for 
other reasons that the Senator from 
Michigan and I will elaborate upon at 
length in future remarks, the Commer- 
cial Technology Assessment Act of 1970 
is a critically important piece of legisla- 
tion. I hope that Senators, as well as sci- 
entists and other interested individuals, 
will not hesitate to call upon me or the 
Senator from Michigan to discuss this 
matter further. + 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the legislation I am introduc- 
ing be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. I also ask unanimous consent that 
the legislation be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLoTT). The bill will be received and by 
unanimous consent referred to the 
Committee on Commerce; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4044) to establish an inde- 
pendent commission to evaluate and 
assess developments in the fields of 
commerce and technology and to ac- 
cumulate and disseminate data relevant 
thereto, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
for himself and Mr. Hart, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce by unanimous 
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consent, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 4044 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Commercial Technology 
Assessment Act of 1970”. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States (1) to consider the long 
range effects and extent of the influence of 
existing and new commercial technology on 
our nation’s economic and social goals and 
on its environmental quality; (2) to develop, 
encourage, and maintain a capability to 
undertake independent research and timely 
analysis so as to provide early warning to all 
branches of government and to the general 
public of environmental hazards and eco- 
nomic and social costs; (3) to undertake 
appropriate technological assessments prior 
to enactment of new legislation or funding 
of new programs where resulting technology 
might impinge on our national social and 
economic goals, or threaten health, safety, 
or environmental quality, and to identify 
alternatives to such technological develop- 
ments or new legislation or regulation of 
technology; and (4) bearing in mind the 
inter-connection between developing tech- 
nology and our concern for the preservation 
of environmental quality, to assure a system- 
atic and thorough collection of data relat- 
ing to the environment, 


FUNCTIONS OF COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established, for 
a period of 15 years from the effective date 
of this Act, the Independent Technology As- 
sessment and Environmental Data Collection 
Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”’) . 

(b) It shall be a function of the Commis- 
sion to serve as a central national depository 
of all information, knowledge, and data re- 
lating to the environment. In order to carry 
out such function it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to collect and receive for deposit 
all such information, knowledge, and data. 
Such information shall be collected and re- 
ceived from both national and international 
sources, and the President is authorized to 
enter into such treaties and agreements with 
other nations, with the United Nations, and 
with other international oranizations as may 
be necessary to collect and receive such in- 
formation, knowledge, and data from inter- 
national sources. 

(c) The head of each department, agency, 
or instrumentality In the Executive Branch 
of the Government shall supply to the Com- 
mission all information, knowledge, and data 
on the environment which such department, 
agency, or instrumentality may have as a 
result of its operations. Such information, 
knowledge, and data shall be supplied to the 
Commission as soon as possible after it be- 
comes known to such department, agency, or 
instrumentality. 

(d) In the administration of all Federal 
programs resulting in financial assistance to 
any foreign nation or to any State, political 
subdivision, or other public. or private en- 
tity, and in all contracts in which the United 
States is a party, the head of the department, 
agency, or instrumentality administering 
such program, or entering into such contract, 
shall take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that all information, knowledge, and 
data on the environment which either direct- 
ty or indirectly results from federal financial 
assistance or contract will, as soon as pos- 
sible after it becomes known, be made avail- 
able to the Commission. 

(e) The Commission shall in addition, 
have the responsibility to— 

(1) review and assess, to the extent pos- 
sible, policies, plans, and programs of indus- 
trial enterprises and of all departments and 
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agencies of the United States and identify 
inadvertent consequences of technology gen- 
erated to fulfill those policies, plans, and 
programs; 

(2) seek alternative benign technological 
methods of implementing such policies, 
plans, and programs; 

(3) provide prompt reports to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, warning of hazards 
and advising of findings; 

(4) take initiatives for similar studies in 
anticipation of such policies or programs; 

(5) make recommendations as to research, 
regulation, or environmental monitoring 
necessary to protect health, safety, and en- 
vironmental quality from unwanted effects 
of new technology; 

(6) initiate research as required in sup- 
port of Commission assessments; and 

(7) serve as an expert witness before the 
Congress, administrative agencies, and the 
courts in their inquiries related to social 
management of technology, and make policy 
recommendations, when requested, to all 
branches and agencies of the Government. 

(f) The information, knowledge, and data 
acquired by the Commission, and its serv- 
ices in carrying out the functions outlined 
herein, shall be made available 

(1) to all branches and agencies of the 
Government and to all States and political 
subdivisions thereof on request without 
charge except that, in any case where the 
Commission determines that the service re- 
quested is substantial, the Commission may 
require payment of such fees and charges as 
it determines necessary to recover all, or any 
part, of the cost of providing such service, 
and 

(2) to private persons and entities upon 
payment of such fees and charges as the 
Commission establishes as necessary to re- 
cover the cost of providing such services 
and subject to such terms and conditions 
as the Commission determines necessary to 
protect the interests of the United States. 


OPERATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (2) In carrying out its duties, 
the Commission shall establish and main- 
tain such facilities as may be necessary, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, buildings, com- 
puters, and data processing and other equip- 
ment. The principal headquarters of the 
Commission shall be located within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The head of each depart- 
ment, agency, and instrumentality in the 
Executive Branch of the Government shall, 
to the fullest extent possible, permit the 
Commission to use, without reimbursement, 
personnel, facilities, computers, data process- 
ing, and other equipment within such depart- 
ment, agency, or instrumentality in carrying 
out its functions under this act, and, to 
the fullest extent possible, such computers, 
data processing and other equipment shall 
be made compatible with all others in, and 
available for use by, the Commission. 

(b) The Commission may employ a staff to 
fulfill the functions set forth herein. 

(c) The Commission may enter into con- 
tracts for technological assessment necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(d) The Commission may employ con- 
sultants from any of the fields of science, 
engineering, law, or other professions as 
needed to assist in technology assessment, 
provided they are not in conflict of interest. 


COMMISSION MEMBERSHIP AND BYLAWS 


Sec. 5, The initial members of the Commis- 
sion shall be the following persons: 


The person named first above shall serve as 
acting chairman. 

(b) The initial members shall meet at the 
call of the Acting Chairman within one 
month after the effective date of this Act, At 
that meeting the initial members shall adopt 
bylaws of the Commission in conformity with 
the provisions of this Act to carry into effect 
the purposes of the Commission. Such by- 
laws shall— 
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(1) fix the number of the membership of 
the permanent Commission; 

(2) determine the identity of the persons 
who shall constitute such membership, and 
the identity of the permanent Chairman 
thereof; 

(3) provide that each permanent member 
of the Commission shall serve for the dura- 
tion of the existance of the Commission un- 
less he either resigns, becomes incapacitated 
or dies; 

(4) provide for the designation of succes- 
sors to such persons in the event that vacan- 
cies occur in the membership of the Commis- 
sion; 

(5) provide for the calling of periodical 
and special meetings of the Commission; 

(6) provide for procedures by which it 
shall be determined which technologies shall 
be assessed and in what priorities; and 

(7) provide for the performance of all 
other functions of the Commission in con- 
formity with the provisions of this Act and 
policy as established by the Commission. 

(c) A majority of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. A vacancy in the mem- 
bership of the Commission shall not impair 
the power of the remaining members thereof 
to perform the functions thereof. 

(d) The acting and permanent chairman 
of the Commission shall serve as the 
executive officer of the Commission. 

(e) Each member of the Commission 
shall be compensated at the level provided 
for GS-18 in title 5 of the United States 
Code. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be needed 
to carry out this Act, but sums appropri- 
ated for any fiscal year shall not exceed $50 
million. 


Mr. HART. It has been a pleasure and 
education for me to work with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Commerce 
Committee in preparing this bill for in- 
troduction. The able Senator from Wash- 
ington long has played a leading role in 
the attempts of the Congress to recon- 
cile our demands for expanding technol- 
ogy with other competing social, eco- 
nomic, and environmental concerns. 

Tribute ought to be paid to two others 
who have contributed greatly to this ef- 
fort and who deserve much of the credit 
for the ideas contained in the bill we in- 
troduced today. The distinguished Con- 
gressman from Michigan, Mr. DINGELL, 
whose efforts have produced so much of 
existing environmental legislation, has 
proposed the creation of an environmen- 
tal data bank similar to the institution 
which would be created by this bill. The 
distinguished Representative from Con- 
necticut, Mr. Dappario, has held exten- 
sive hearings in his House Subcommittee 
on Science, Research, and Development 
dealing with the concept of technology 
assessment. In that their ideas are so 
central to the theme of this bill, we want 
and welcome their comments on it and 
their suggestions for improvement. 

Turning now to the purposes of our 
bill, they are basically to create a com- 
mission capable of performing two prin- 
cipal functions. The first is to serve as a 
central depository for all data relating 
to the environment. The second is to 
make assessments, without regulatory 
force, as to the desirability of current 
technological proposals based on evalua- 
tion of both the needs for such technol- 
ogies and the degree of environmental 
contamination likely to result from their 
development. 
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Corresponding to these functions are 
two basic voids within our system which 
it is the purpose of this commission to 
fill. First of all, many of our environ- 
mental problems can be traced to a lack 
of timely knowledge as to the seriousness 
of a given pollutant. In testimony before 
the Commerce Subcommittee on Energy, 
Natural Resources, and the Environment, 
we have repeatedly heard witnesses be- 
moan the absence of any centralized 
clearinghouse for environmental infor- 
mation. 

In our hearings on the effects of mer- 
cury on man and the environment it 
was claimed by both those responsible 
for the mercury pollution which occurred 
in Lake St. Clair and those directly af- 
fected by it that the existence of such a 
clearinghouse might have prevented 
much of the damage which occurred. Al- 
though literature had been published 
and events had occurred which suggest- 
ed that inorganic mercury could be con- 
verted to the deadly poison known as 
methyl mercury, the chemical companies 
which deposited the pollutant into our 
waters were not fully aware of the prob- 
lem. Had there been a source to which 
they might have turned to learn all that 
was known about the behavior and ef- 
fects of this chemical, they certainly 
would have abandoned their practices 
long ago. And had they done so, Lake 
St. Clair might now be available and 
functioning as the commercial and 
sport fishing resource which once it was. 

In a similar vein when our subcom- 
mittee examined the problems associated 
with use of the herbicide 2,4,5-T and re- 
lated chemicals, we found again that 
lack of knowledge was a central prob- 
lem. In the case of 2,4,5-T itself, al- 
though alarming information relating to 
the fetus-deforming effects of the herbi- 
cide in test animals was available as 
early as June of 1966, no action was 
taken to restrict its use until nearly 4 
years later. The regulatory agencies re- 
sponsible for controlling the use of pesti- 
cides, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and the Department of Agriculture, 
may not have been blameless for this 
state of affairs. Yet it is difficult to 
harshly reprimand them in view of the 
fact that the alarming information was 
not made available to them until years 
after its discovery. The producers of this 
chemical also were denied access to in- 
formation which might have led them 
to restrict their production or at least 
to conduct further research to clarify 
the situation. 

It is, therefore, a major purpose of this 
bill to insure that when information of 
this sort is known by anyone anywhere 
in the world that every effort be made to 
bring it to the attention of as many peo- 
ple, both within and outside the Govern- 
ment, as possible. Considerable thought 
will have to be given to the mechanism 
by which the accumulation and dissemi- 
nation of this information is handled, but 
I suspect that few would deny the desir- 
ability of increasing the free flow of such 
vital information. 

The second void which it is hoped 
would be eliminated by the establish- 
ment of this commission relates to the 
biases of our existing governmental agen- 
cies. Limited missions assigned each ex- 
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isting institution of government, for ex- 
ample the promotion of agriculture, the 
protection of health, the expansion of nu- 
clear energy, the purification of water. As 
a result there exists an agency which 
can evaluate new technological proposals 
taking into account every aspect of the 
problem. What appears to be needed is 
an institution without any innate orien- 
tation either toward technological ad- 
vancement or environmental protection. 
It is hoped that the commission would 
meet this need and function. 

The membership for the Commission 
would be selected with the goal of pro- 
moting total objectivity in its determi- 
nations. Although many of those deter- 
minations would be scientific ones, it is 
felt that both scientists and experts in 
other disciplines ought to participate. 
The decisions that would be entrusted to 
the commission would involve considera- 
tions relating to all walks of life—con- 
siderations which reflect human, philo- 
sophical, social, and economic, as well as 
scientific, values—and it is therefore felt 
that representatives from all walks of life 
should be among the membership. 

It goes without saying that an institu- 
tion responsible for determinations of 
such great significance must be totally 
apolitical in its approach to problems. In 
the past, charges have been leveled, 
both at the current and prior Adminis- 
trations for politicizing issues of health, 
safety, and environmental quality. 
Whether these charges are well-founded, 
or not, every precaution should be taken 
to prevent political considerations from 
influencing matters which are and must 
be above politics. It is our conclusion that 
this can better be accomplished by mak- 
ing the selection of the commission’s 
membership independent of the appoint- 
ment process. It is therefore proposed 
that the membership be designated by 
statute for the relatively long tenure of 
75 years. 

Whereas this method of selection by 
Congress of course will not remove all 
political pressures from the institution, 
it is hoped that it will minimize them. 
Moreover, to the extent that a political 
complexion is unavoidable, it is certainly 
healthy for it to vary from that of the 
regulatory agencies of Government. One 
of the more important purposes of the 
hearings to be held on the bill will be to 
offer and evaluate proposals for member- 
ship. We of course welcome your sugges- 
tions on this matter. 

Independence from other agencies of 
Government would allow the Commis- 
sion to function effectively in what I be- 
lieve would be one of its more significant 
roles, that of a witness at congressional 
hearings and before the courts. The de- 
sirability of an additional expert witness 
before congressional committees to sup- 
port or refute testimony of Government 
and other witnesses is beyond question. 
As for the courts, I believe the Commis- 
sion could play a valuable role in the 
expansion of the concept of legally en- 
forceable environmental rights. Senator 
McGovern and I have introduced a bill, 
S. 3575, the Environmental Protection 
Act of 1970, which would greatly facili- 
tate the bringing of conservation suits by 
breaking down traditional legal barriers 
to the enforcement of such rights. One 
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of the arguments frequently raised 
against this concept is that courts are in- 
competent to question the descretion of 
administrative agencies in areas which 
are supposedly within the expertise of 
those agencies. Whereas I do not share 
that view under current conditions, it 
woud appear to be even less tenable in 
the event that courts could regularly seek 
the counsel of the Commission as an ex- 
pert witness. 

Administrative agencies designed to 
protect the citizen from unreasonable 
encroachments on his air, water, and 
land resources in many instances have 
done an insufficient job in that regard. 
In such cases it is essential for the citizen 
to have recourse to an alternative means 
of protection; that is, the alternative of 
protecting himself through the judicial 
process. Our judicial system is perhaps 
the most objective of all our existing in- 
stitutions and, therefore, the most capa- 
ble of providing an effective check on the 
workings of our bureaucratic process. It 
is a major purpose of the bill offered to- 
day to make that check not only objec- 
tive but also highly competent. 

It is my firm belief that by developing 
additional expertise in the area of tech- 
nology and the environment and by har- 
nessing it to the public’s advantage in 
the manner proposed in this bill, Con- 
gress can perform a highly valuable serv- 
ice. The opportunity to do so is one that 
should be seized and acted upon quickly 
and decisively. 


S. 4045—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AUTHORIZE FEDERAL AC- 
QUISITION OF GARNER VALLEY, 
CALIF. 


Mr.. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished colleague 
from California, Senator MurPHY, and 
myself, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to acquire portions of the 
privately owned lands within Garner 
Valley in the San Jacinto Mountains of 
California. 

There are approximately 10 square 
miles of privately held lands in Garner 
Valley which are entirely surrounded 
by the San Bernardino National Forest. 
While there has been some construction 
of summer homes and recreational fa- 
cilities, the area remains largely in a 
natural state. Garner Valley is a natural 
resource of great potential for the rec- 
reational and greenbelt needs of the 
Los Angeles basin’s enormous popula- 
tion. It is a mountain valley of pine and 
fir 4,600 feet in elevation lying within a 
few miles of the desert of Palm Springs 
to the east and within 242 hours driving 
time of downtown Los Angeles on the 
west. 

However, unless we act quickly, this 
potential for public use will be elimi- 
nated. There is a pending proposal to 
carve up 2,280 acres of the heart of the 
valley into a. high density residential 
subdivision. Even if. this development is 
halted, an action I hope the Riverside 
Board of Supervisors will take; the pres- 
sures on such privately held land around 
California population centers is inexo- 
rably growing. Those lands which should 
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be preserved for public use must be 
withdrawn from the market place im- 
mediately. 

There are two basic reasons for Fed- 
eral acquisition of Garner Valley. The 
most immediate reason from the view- 
point of the Federal Government is to 
protect the surrounding areas of the San 
Bernardino National Forest. Here, as in 
other portions of the forest, smog from 
the Los Angeles Basin is killing the Jef- 
frey pine. The automobiles and other 
smog emitters of private residential de- 
velopment within Garner Valley could be 
a disastrous addition to the existing drift 
of polluted air blown eastward from Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties into the 
San Jacintos. The area also contains 
perhaps the last stand of Parry Pinyon 
pine, and the mountains provide a home 
for the rare Peninsular Bighorn sheep. 
Clearly we face a major problem in find- 
ing ways to alleviate the existing air pol- 
lution threat to the ecosystems of the 
national forest. To allow high-density 
development in the center of the forest 
would seriously aggravate the problem. 

The broader reason for preserving 
Garner Valley in its natural state I have 
alluded to earlier in my remarks, Those 
areas of natural beauty still in their na- 
tive environment should be evaluated 
carefully and managed according to 
plans which are consistent with the high- 
est and best public interest. If after such 
planning and evaluation, private develop- 
ment appears to be the highest and best 
use, then I believe our land developers 
can make a substantial contribution to 
our people’s well-being by building homes 
and recreational facilities. 

But this is clearly not the case in Gar- 
ner Valley. Only yesterday, the Riverside 
County Board of Supervisors, the body 
which has the final responsibility for 
planning and zoning this land, voted 
unanimously to ask the Federa] Govern- 
ment to purchase it. 

I believe our prompt response to this 
request, as well as an identical bill being 
introduced today in the House by Con- 
gressman TUNNEY with a number of oth- 
er California Congressmen as cospon- 
sors can be the turning point in the 
rescue of the valley and in the protec- 
tion of the surrounding forest lands. 

I am particularly pleased that my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, 
Senator Murpuy has joined me in this 
endeavor. His cosponsorship gives this 
legislation the truly bipartisan charac- 
ter it should have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my bill be printed at this 
place in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLOTT). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4045) to authorize and di- 
rect the Secretary of Agriculture to ac- 
quire certain lands and interests therein 
within the San Bernardino National 
Forest, Calif., introduced by Mr. CRAN- 
ston (for himself and Mr. MURPHY), 
was received, read twice’ by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 4045 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to maintain the water quality, the out- 
standing natural beauty, the forest ecosystem 
and other environmental values of the water- 
shed area of the San Jacinto River known as 
the Garner Valley, within the San Bernardino 
National Forest, Riverside County, California, 
and to protect the area (including a wildlife 
refuge) and adjacent national forest lands 
from soil erosion, flooding, additional air 
pollution damage, overuse of forest ecological 
resources, and degradation of scenic values, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to acquire such lands and in- 
terests therein within the following described 
areas as he deems necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this Act: 

Sections 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 36, township 6 south, range 3 east; 

Section 31, township 6 south, range 4 east; 

Section 1, township 7 south, range 3 east; 

Sections 5, 6, 7, township 7 south, range 4 
east; all of San Bernardino meridian. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums, not to exceed $8,- 
500,000, as are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


S. 2752 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Musxre), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 2752, to promote inter- 
governmental cooperation in the control 
of site selection and construction of bulk 
power facilities for environmental and 
coordination purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LOTT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

5.3876 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Younc) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3876, to establish a National 
Economic Equity Board to protect the 
public interest in price stability and the 
control of inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LOTT). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

5. 3962 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the,name of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) be added as 
a cosponsor of S.3962, to revise and 
clarify the Federal Aid in Wildlife Res- 
toration Act and the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Pearson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1971 
FOR PROCUREMENT OF AIR- 
CRAFT, MISSILES, NAVAL VESSELS, 
AND TRACKED COMBAT VE- 
HICLES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 754 
Mr. _PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
May 5, I introduced Senate Resolution 
401 calling for an immediate end to 
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sending draftees to South Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Since that time, Senators 
GAYLORD NELSON and HAROLD HUGHES 
have introduced additional legislation on 
this subject. Therefore, today, on behalf 
of Senators NELSON, HUGHEs, and myself, 
I am submitting an amendment to the 
fiscal year 1971 military authorizations 
bill (H.R. 17123) to achieve the purpose 
we all seek: an end to our sending 
draftees to fight against their will in 
Southeast Asia. 

The Proxmire-Nelson-Hughes amend- 
ment will provide that after the date of 
enactment of the military authorizations 
bill, no funds may be expended for the 
purpose of sending draftees to South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, or Laos, unless spe- 
cifically authorized by Congress at a 
later time. 

Mr. President, an all-volunteer armed 
force in Southeast Asia is now possible. 
Recent events have led me to this con- 
clusion. 

On April 20, President Nixon an- 
nounced the withdrawal of an addi- 
tional 150,000 troops from Southeast Asia 
to be completed during the spring of 
next year. This will bring a total reduc- 
tion of 265,500 men in our Armed Forces 
in Southeast Asia below the level that 
existed when the President took office 
15 months ago. By mid-1971, therefore, 
according to the Pentagon our troop 
strength will total 284,000, or approxi- 
mately half of what it once was. I thirk 
it is reasonable to assume that volunteers 
can now take on the full burden of our 
obligation to South Vietnam. As the 
President said on April 20: 


We can new say with confidence that the 
South Vietnamese can develop the capability 
for their own defense. We can say with 
confidence that all American combat. forces 
can and will be withdrawn. 


President Nixon's April 23 message to 
Congress on ending the draft lends 
further support to my contention that an 
all-volunteer force in Southeast Asia is 
now feasible. The President proposed that 
in order to increase voluntary enlistment 
in the Armed Forces, two major steps 
were necessary. First, the pay for service- 
men—particularly in their first 2 years 
of service—should be increased. Second, 
programs designed to increase enlist- 
ments and to improve the conditions of 
military service should be initiated. 

There can be little doubt that the 
starting salary of an enlisted man in our 
Armed Forces—presently less than $1,500 
a year—is a disincentive to voluntary in- 
duction. Now that the President has 
approved a 6-percent across-the-board 
pay increase for Federal employees, the 
pay of servicemen will be raised by $1.2 
billion a year. In addition, he has pro- 
posed an additional 20-percent increase 
for enlisted men with less than 2 years of 
service, to be effective January 1, 1971; 
and he has recommended that an addi- 
tional $2 billion for added pay and other 
benefits—especially for those serving 
their first 2 years—be included in the 
fiscal 1972 budget. These acts will greatly 
help to solve the problem. 

President Nixon has also directed the 
Secretary of Defense te give high prior- 
ity to the expansion of programs de- 
signed to increase enlistments and re- 
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tentions in the service and to review pol- 
icies and practices of the military, to give 
new emphasis to recognition of the indi- 
vidual needs, aspirations, and capabili- 
ties of all service personnel. 

If the Secretary of Defense decides to 
expand programs involved with recruit- 
ing volunteers, he should be pleasantly 
surprised. According to the President’s 
Commission on an All-Volunteer Army, 
headed by former Secretary of Defense 
Thomas Gates: 

Studies indicate that a relatively small 
increase in recruiting expenditures would 
produce as much as a 10 to 20 percent 
rise in enlistment rates. 

By increasing the pay and benefits of 
servicemen, improving conditions of 
service, and using other recruitment in- 
centives and techniques, the President 
hopes to increase enlistment in the 
Armed Forces, thus paving the way for 
an all-volunteer army. I believe that the 
measures proposed by the Preident will 
make military service more desirable to 
young: men. They will increase substan- 
tially the number of men that will be 
willing to volunteer for active military 
service. They will make an all-volunteer 
armed force in Vietnam or in Cambodia 
possible. 

The question of whether or not there 
will be enough volunteers available for 
duty in Vietnam or in Cambodia is a 
legitimate one. I believe, however, that 
the facts point to the conclusion that 
there will be. 

Last year 283,575 men were drafted. Of 
this total, 95 percent were inducted into 
the Army. Latest Army figures reveal 
that of the 302,000 Army personnel now 
serving in South Vietnam or Cambodia, 
approximately 115,000 are draftees. 
While this figure represents over a third 
of the Army servicemen there, it is 
nevertheless only 9 percent of the 1.4 
million men now serving in the US. 
Army. The total of 265,000 men that the 
President has announced will be with- 
drawn by next spring is double the 115,- 
000 Army draftees serving in those coun- 
tries. 

Our overall military strength today, 
including Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine personnel, totals 3.1 million men. 
Of these men, 424,700, or 13 percent, are 
presently serving in South Vietnam or 
Cambodia. Draftees in those nations now 
comprise less than 4 percent of the 3.1 
million total. Surely no one can claim 
there is any hardship in not sending any 
more draftees to Southeast Asia to re- 
place the 115,000 or fewer draftees now 
there. 

What many of us fail to realize is that 
of the 6 million men who have served in 
the military during the Vietnam war, 
75 percent have been volunteers, only the 
remaining 25 percent have been draftees. 
The Gates Commission has stated: 

In recent years about 500,000 men a year 
have volunteered for military service. Al- 
though some of these volunteered only be- 
cause of the threat of the draft, the best 
estimates are that at least half—250,000— 
are “true volunteers.” Such men would have 
volunteered in spite of an entry pay that is 
roughly 60 percent of the amount that men 
of their age, education and training could 
earn in civilian life. 

The often ignored fact, therefore, is that 
our present armed forces are made up pre- 
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dominately of volunteers. All those men who 
have more than four years of service—33 
percent of the total—are true volunteers; 
and so are at least a third of those with 
fewer than four years of service. 


The Commission went on to say: 

The majority of men serving today are 
volunteers, And many who are now con- 
scripted would volunteer once improvements 
were made in pay and other conditions of 
service. 


Iam convinced that the small percent- 
age of men now serving in Vietnam or in 
Cambodia involuntarily can be replaced 
by volunteers. The vacancy left by these 
men would not be difficult to fill. As 
President Nixon continues to reduce our 
troop strength in Vietnam, fewer men 
will be needed; as his pay increases and 
improvements of service conditions go 
into effect, more men will volunteer. 

There is still another reason, again the 
result of recent events, that has. con- 
vinced me of the need for ending the 
practice of sending draftees to Southeast 
Asia. I think that the tragic events we 
have. had on our college campuses 
throughout this country are in very large 
part the result of the fact that young 
people are being drafted.and sent to Viet- 
nam against their will, and it could hap- 
pen to any one of them, as they know. 

In a recent article entitled “Draft 
Sired Youth Revolt,” by author Samuel 
Lubell, the close. connection between 
campus unrest, the draft, and’ the war 
was clearly shown. Lubell wrote: 

With the draft, if ever a crisis could have 
been averted, this was it. The births after 
World War II warned unmistakably of the 
approach of a profusion of males far beyond 
any foreseeable military needs. In 1962, in 
fact, Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
ordered a study of how the draft should be 
changed, 

But the Pentagon manpower planners, 
reasoning that the situation was “not ex- 
pected to become acute for two or three 
years,” contented themselves with request- 
ing mere renewal of the Selective Service 
Act unchanged. 

This failure to adjust the draft in 1963 can 
be said to mark the beginning of our youth 
crisis. The absence of draft reform would 
mean that when our involvement in Viet- 
mam deepened, for every young man taken 
into the service, three to four times as many 
would feel they had to find ways of evading 
the draft, postponing career decisions, and 
building up resentments against society. 

Each succeeding year, as the war resist- 
ance intensified, the radicalizing process 
cut deeper. Each year also brought some 
students closer to the end of their educa- 
tion—and closer, perhaps, to the war they 
hated. 


There is no doubt in my mind that by 
ending the practice of sending men to 
fight against their will in Southeast Asia, 
we will correct one of the most obvious 
injustices in the present Selective Service 
System. I am further convinced that 
students will find one of their most se- 
rious objections to the draft eliminated. 

In relation to the Selective Service 
System, the Supreme Court’s recent de- 
cision to extend the definition of a con- 
scientious objector adds another argu- 
ment for the need for an all-volunteer 
Policy for Southeast Asia. 

On June 15, the Court held that young 
men are now entitled to exemption from 
military service as conscientious objec- 
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tors not only on deeply held religious 
convictions, but also if the individual 
“deeply and sincerely holds the beliefs 
which are purely ethical or moral in 
source and content but which neverthe- 
less impose upon him a duty of con- 
science to refrain from participating in 
war at any time.” 

It is not my purpose to argue the pros 
and cons of that decision. I do want to 
say something about its effects because it 
greatly strengthens the case I have been 
making to end the policy of sending 
draftees to Southeast Asia. 

In interpreting the Supreme Court’s 
decision, the head of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, Curtis Tarr, said that the 
rules he intended to publish to imple- 
ment the decision would include a num- 
ber of specific requirements. First, the 
individual would have to ask for exemp- 
tion on grounds other than that his ob- 
jection was based merely on his personal 
moral code. He would be required to prove 
that he had consulted wise men in 
coming to his decision. Second, he would 
have to show that he held a systematic 
belief. He would have to prove that he 
had had some kind of rigorous train- 
ing in order to prove his sincerity. As 
James Reston of the New York Times 
wrote: 

But the hard fact is that the Supreme 
Court’s decision, obviously designed to be 
fair and strike a balance between religious 
and ethical objectors to the war, is unfair to 


the poor. 
The sons of the rich and middle class in 


America can now appeal to the Supreme 
Court’s decision for relief. As a matter of 
fact they can flood the courts with appeals 
and even threaten the whole Selective Serv- 
ice system, but the sons of the poor are now 
in even more trouble than they were before. 
They don’t have the money to hire lawyers. 
They don’t have the education to prove that 
they went through a rigorous system of 
religious training, or that they followed the 
counsel of what the Director of Selective 
Service calls “wise men.” 


One of the major objections to the 
draft today is that it is so grossly unfair 
to the poor, the black, and the unedu- 
cated. The interpretation of the Supreme 
Court decision by Mr. Tarr compounds 
the unfairness and the inequities of the 
draft. That decision is, therefore, another 
reason, and a'major one, why the amend- 
ment that Senators NELSON, HUGHES, and 
I have offered today should be adopted 
by the Senate and signed into law. 

The President’s message to Congress 
on ending the draft, the withdrawal of 
troops from Southeast Asia, and the pay 
increases for military personnel—both 
those in effect and proposed—make it 
feasible for the United States to fulfill 
its obligations in that area of the world 
by an all-volunteer force. The connec- 
tion between campus unrest, the war, 
and the inequities in the present selective 
service system lend an urgency to this 
proposal. 

To stop sending draftees to Southeast 
Asia is not only feasible, and urgent, I 
also believe it is right. Not only is this an 
undeclared war, but the draftee has 
borne an unfair proportion of the fight- 
ing burden. 

I think this contention can best be 
seen in the startling fact that whereas 
draftees in Southeast Asia make up only 
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one-fourth of our entire troop strength 
there, and 40 percent of the Army en- 
listed men, they suffer over one-half of 
the combat deaths. It is evident, then, 
that a disproportionate amount of the 
combat burden is being assumed by the 
draftee. 

The probability of a draftee being as- 
signed to a combat infantry company is 
increased by the fact that the regular 
soldier has first choice for available sup- 
port assignments. Because of that and 
because about 10 men outside the fight- 
ing zones are needed to support one 
soldier in action, a high proportion of the 
draftees end up in combat units. 

In his message to the Congress on end- 
ing the draft, President Nixon stated: 

This nation has a right to expect that the 
responsibility for national defense will be 
shared equally and consistently by all seg- 
ments of our society. 

This “basic principle,” as the President 
referred to it, is not now carried out by the 
draft. It is not carried into practice in Viet- 
nam or in Cambodia. The simple fact is that 
the responsibility of our national defense 
within our Armed Forces is not shared 
equally. Some men must go while others stay 
at home. 

When a nation is at war, whether it is de- 
clared or undeclared, there are two means of 
sharing the burden of danger: either all 
must go or only those who volunteer should 
go. Especially in a limited war, the former 
alternative is not a rational one; the latter 
choice is practical only in exceptional cases. 
Because of the gross inequities in the draft 
and the President’s announcements on troop 
withdrawals, Vietnam and Cambodia can be 
such a case. Under the circumstances, an 
all-volunteer armed force in Vietnam and 
Cambodia is the most equitable means of de- 
ciding who should, and who should not, go to 
serve in those countries. The desirability of 
pursuing such a course is clear. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that our 
national interest will be better served by 
an all-volunteer armed force in South- 
east Asia, made up of those men who vol- 
unteer for enlistment and those draftees 
who volunteer for duty in those nations, 
than by our present mixed contingent of 
volunteers and draftees, some of whom 
are in South Vietnam and Cambodia 
against their will. An all-volunteer armed 
force in Southeast Asia would not en- 
danger our national security, and I am 
confident that it would have a valuable 
effect on the military as well as the rest 
of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I submit the Proxmire- 
Nelson-Hughes amendment to the fiscal 
1971 military authorizations bill and ask 
that it be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) . The amendment will 
be received and printed, and will be ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 574) was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 608 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as 
a cosponsor of Amendment No. 609 to 
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H.R. 17123, the military procurement au- 
thorization bill. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
AMENDMENT NO. 739 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the majority leader, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. Mon- 
Toya) be added as a cosponsor of Amend- 
ment No. 739 to the postal reform bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EaGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


GROWING DEMAND FOR RATIFICA- 
TION OF EQUALITY FOR WOMEN 
TREATY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months there has been a growing de- 
mand for the full recognition of the 
equality of women. Much of this activity 
has centered around giving women the 
same employment rights and opportu- 
nities as those open to men. Women are 
demanding equal pay scales and ad- 
vancement opportunities. Most impor- 
tant, the women are winning some no- 
table victories. 

This morning the Washington Post 
published a story by Margaret Crimmins 
which reported additional evidence that 
women will no longer tolerate unfair 
treatment. The article reports that the 
National Organization of Women— 
NOW—has organized a women’s Strike 
for Equality Day to take place on August 
26. As further evidence of support for the 
ratification of the Convention on Equal 
Rights for Women, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Drum-BEaTING FOR WOMEN’S STRIKE 
(By Margaret Crimmins) 

New York—“It’s like a tribal drum—it’s 
beating all over the country,” chortled NOW 
(National Organization for Women) founder 
Betty Friedan after today’s press conference 
announcing details of the women’s Strike for 
Equality Day called for Aug. 26. 

Mrs. Friedan, author of “The Feminine 
Mystique,” said women in Boston plan to dis- 
tribute 4,000 cans of contraceptive foam on 
the Boston Common and Buffalo, N.Y., wom- 
en are saying they won’t iron on that day, 
which marks the 50th anniversary of the 
amendment giving women the vote. 

“We want women to get ideas from others 
and do their own thing, wherever they see 
a need for equality. Obviously, it’s different 
for a telephone operator than for a college 
professor,” Said Mrs. Friedan. 

A group of college students, she said, is 
planning to “use magic markers to scrawl 
certain facts of life on their bedsheets.” 

Mrs. Friedan in a pink mini dress and, un- 
like some women’s liberation members, giving 
in to lipstick and eyeshadow, stressed that the 
strike is not just for NOW members. 

“We're going to bring babies for a baby-in 
to sit on the laps of city fathers to show 
the need for child care centers in New York.” 

Mrs. Friedan, head of NOW’s advisory board, 
listed three major objectives for the strike: 

Free abortions on demand in every state. 

24-hour child care centers under control of 
parents. 
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True equality in education and employ- 
ment. 

Karen DeCrow of Syracuse, N.Y., one of 
the plaintiffs in the case against McSorley’s 
Saloon (an all-male bar in which women won 
seating) said friends in Finland are plan- 
ning projects to “support their American 
sisters.” 

“Freedom trash cans will be set up all over 
the country, so that women can bring items 
that oppress, like aprons, curlers and hair- 

ins?” 

R Mrs. DeCrow, a married law student at 
Syracuse University, said high school stu- 
dents plan to picket counseling centers and 
college students will march on religious head- 
quarters which refuse to ordain women. 

Bella Abzug, recent winner of the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congress in New York’s 
19th Congressional District, said: “It will be 
a significant day in the total sense, for all 
people seeking humanity.” 


THE NEED FOR TOLERANCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Sunday’s Washington Post contained 
an arresting headline to a profoundly in- 
teresting article written by Robert Yoa- 
kum. The headline was, “What if We 
Suddenly Went Sane?” 

What, indeed, would happen to the hu- 
man race—to.our world of warfare, de- 
struction, and death—if we suddenly 
came to our senses and acted rationally 
and in our own interests? 

It is the faint hope that somehow, 
some day, we may “go sane” that keeps 
most of the human race struggling 
against all the evidence that it is not 
likely to do so. 

It is an interesting article, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT IF WE SUDDENLY WENT SANE? 
(By Robert Yoakum) 

“The climate is political,” wrote E. M. 
Forster about his book ‘Two Cheers for 
Democracy,’ “and the conclusion .. . is 
that, though we cannot expect to love one 
another, we must learn to put up with one 
another. Otherwise we shall all of us perish.” 

If salvation should depend on how many 
people got that message, our chances would 
be slim. Although the London Times gave 
three columns to the writer when he died 
this spring at the age of 91, few people 
either knew or cared. Little general atten- 
tion was paid to Forster’s life and death. One 
British paper devoted one of its few lines to 
the fact that “one of his public appearances 
was at the Old Bailey for the ‘Lady Chat- 
terly’s Lover’ case.” 

Thus the messages Forster left behind will 
remain unfamiliar to most of us. 

Will it ever be otherwise? Don’t count on 
it, says the voice from the grave. “No millen- 
nium seems likely to descend on humanity,” 
he wrote in 1989. “No better and stronger 
League of Nations will be instituted; no 
form of Christianity and no alternative to 
Christianity will bring peace to the world 
or integrity to the individual; no ‘change of 
heart’ will occur. 

But what if... ? What if suddenly, in- 
explicably, joyously, a change of heart should 
occur? From Forster’s 1939 essay “What I 
Believe,” let’s put his words into the mouths 
of today’s thinkers and doers. Hang on, 
please. 

Billy Graham, speaking tonight at the 
Ethical Culture Society, said: “Faith, to my 
mind, is a stiffening process, a sort of mental 
starch, which ought to be applied as spar- 
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ingly as possible. I dislike the stuff. I do 
not believe in it, for its own sake, at all. 
Herein I probably differ from most people, 
who believe in Belief, and are only sorry they 
cannot swallow even more than they do. My 
lawgivers are Erasmus and Montaigne, not 
Moses and St. Paul, My temple stands not 
upon Mt. Moriah but in that Elysian Field 
where even the immoral are admitted. My 
motto is: ‘Lord, I disbelieve—help Thou my 
unbelief.’ ” 

Chairman Mao was interrupted by cheers, 
especially from the Soviet delegation, when 
he said: “Hero worship is a dangerous vice, 
and one of the minor merits of a democracy 
is-that it does not encourage it, or produce 
that unmanageable type of citizen known 
as the Great Man, It produces instead differ- 
ent kinds of small men—a much finer 
achievement...” 

Vice President Agnew then told the ap- 
plauding newspaper editors: “Democracy has 
another merit. It allows criticism, and if 
there is not public criticism there are bound 
to be hushed-up scandals. That is why I 
believe in the Press, despite all its lies and 
vulgarity.” 

In a joint press release, the Minutemen 
and Weathermen said they realized “that 
all society rests upon force. But all the 
great creative actions, all the decent human 
relations, occur during the intervals when 
force has not managed to come to the front. 
These intervals are what matter.” 

The statement was read into the Congres- 
sional Record by Sen. Strom Thurmond, who 
added: “Tolerance, good temper and sym- 
pathy—they are what matters really, and 
if the human race is not to collapse, they 
must come to the front before long.” 

“I hate the idea of causes,” Premier Castro 
said in his speech before the United Fruit 
Co. annual meeting, “and if I had to choose 
between betraying my country and betray- 
ing my friend, I hope I should have the guts 
to betray my country . . . Love and loyalty 
to an individual can run counter to the 
claims of the State. When they do—down 
with the State...” 

Watchtower magazine published an inter- 
view with the Rey. Norman Vincent Peale, 
who said: “I cannot believe that Christianity 
will ever cope with the present worldwide 
mess, and I think that such influence as 
it retains in modern society is due to the 
money behind it, rather than to its spiritual 
appeal. It was a spiritual force once, but the 
indwelling spirit will have to be restated if 
it is to calm the waters again, and probably 
restated in a non-Christian form.” 

“Democracy is . . . less hateful than other 
contemporary forms of government, and to 
that extent it deserves our support.” These 
were the words with which First Secretary 
Brezhnev concluded his election campaign 
against seven rival candidates. “It does start 
from the assumption that the individual is 
important, and that all types are needed to 
make a Civilization. It does not divide its 
citizens into the bossers and the bossed—as 
an efficiency-type regime tends to do.” 

“I believe in aristocracy, though,” said 
William Buckley, “if that is the right word, 
and if a democrat may use it. Not an aristoc- 
racy of power, based upon rank and influ- 
ence, but an aristocracy of the sensitive, the 
considerate and the plucky. Its members are 
to be found in all nations and classes, and all 
through the ages, and there is a secret un- 
derstanding between them when they meet. 
They represent the true human tradition, 
the one permanent victory of our queer race 
over cruelty and chaos.” 

The cast of “Hair” and the nation’s largest 
hippie commune issued a joint tribute today 
to the late author E. M. Forster, “although 
he was more than 60 years over 30 when he 
died.” They selected the following passage 
from a 1941 essay on tolerance as the reason 
for their gesture: 

“Love is a great force in private life; it 
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is indeed the greatest of all things: but love 
in public affairs does not work. It has been 
tried again and again: by the Christian civi- 
lizations of the Middle Ages, and also by the 
French Revolution, a secular movement 
which reasserted the Brotherhood of Man. 
And it has always failed. The idea that na- 
tions should love one another, or that busi- 
ness concerns or marketing boards should 
love one another, or that a man in Portugal 
should love a man in Peru of whom he has 
never heard—it is absurd, unreal, danger- 
ous, It leads us into perilous and vague 
sentimentalism.... 

“The fact is we can only love what we 
know personally. And we cannot know much. 
In public affairs, in the rebuilding of civili- 
zation, something much less dramatic and 
emotional is needed—namely, tolerance. Tol- 
erance is a very dull virtue. It is boring. Un- 
like love, it has always had a bad press. It 
is negative. It merely means putting up with 
people, being able to stand things. No one 
has ever written an ode to tolerance, or 
raised a statue to her. Yet... . this is the 
sound state of mind which we are looking 
for. This is the only force which will enable 
different races and classes and interests to 
settle down together . . . 

“If you don’t like people, put up with them 
as well as you can, Don’t try to love them: 
you can’t, you'll only strain yourself. But try 
to tolerate them. On the basis of that toler- 
ance, a civilized future may be built.” 


CORRECTION OF ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ON VOTES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, because 
of the 5:00 p.m. late sessions in the Sen- 
ate for the past several days and because 
of previous commitments which had to 
be kept on my part, I have been neces- 
sarily absent from the Senate when 11 
record votes were taken. 

Mr. President, I would like to make 
my position known on these 11 yea-and- 
nay votes on which I am not recorded, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
permanent Recorp be changed to reflect 
the following positions on my part: 

Thursday, June 25, 1970: 

No. 175 legislative: Nelson amend- 
ment increasing from $30.8 million to 
$40.8 million funds for the Teachers 
Corps. If present and voting, my position 
would have been “nay.” 

No. 176 legislative: Kennedy-Case 
amendment adding $47.9 million for 
higher education, including $17.9 million 
for educational opportunity grants, $16 
million for college work-study programs, 
$14 million for national defense student 
loans, and $28 million for grants for 
construction of undergraduate college fa- 
cilities. Position: ‘‘yea.” 

No. 177, legislative: Eagleton amend- 
ment increasing by $53.6 million funds 
for school assistance in Federally im- 
pacted areas. Position: “yea.” 

No. 178 legislative: Passage of H.R. 
16916, fiscal 1971 appropriations for the 
Office of Education. Position: “yea.” 

Nos. 175-177 legislative were amend- 
ments to this bill. 

Friday, June 26, 1970: 

No, 180 legislative: Agreement to the 
conference report on H.R. 15839, author- 
izing the disposal of 100 million pounds 
of tungsten from the national and sup- 
plemental stockpile, Position: “yea.” 

No. 181 legislative: Javits amendment 
providing that nothing contained in the 
third committee amendment—Cooper- 
Church amendment—to H.R. 15628, the 
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foreign military sales bill, barring use of 
funds for U.S. involvement in Cambodia 
after June 30, 1970, unless specifically 
authorized by law, be deemed to impugn 
the constitutional powers of the Con- 
gress, including the power to declare war 
and to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the Armed Forces of 
the United States. Position: “yea.” 

Monday, June 29, 1970: 

No, 185 legislative: Bellmon amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute em- 
bodying language of House-passed post- 
al reform measure, H.R. 17070, for Sen- 
ate postal reform bill, S. 3842. Position: 
“yea,” 

No. 186 legislative: Goldwater amend- 
ment adding a new section to S. 3842 
designed to eliminate the mailing of 
sexually oriented materials. Position: 
“yea.” 

No. 187 legislative: Curtis amendment 
to H.R. 17802 suspending pay raise for 
Members and officers of Congress until 
such time as the Federal budget is 
balanced. Position: “nay.” 

No. 188 legislative: Williams of Dela- 
ware amendment to H.R. 17802 putting 
a $205.6 billion mandatory ceiling on ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1971 except 
for expenditures for (a) interest on the 
national debt, (b) veterans’ benefits and 
services, and (c) payments from trust 
funds. Position: “yea.” 

No. 189 legislative: Passage of H.R. 
17802, to increase the permanent public 
debt limit to $380 billion, and making 
temporary limit of $395 billion for fiscal 
1971. Position: “yea.” 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATION: THE 
KENNEDY AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, not 
long ago I addressed the Senate on the 
crucial need to grant representation to 
the District of Columbia. I reminded the 
Senate that we have delayed action on 
this simple act of fundamental justice for 
some 170 years. At that time I urged my 
colleagues to support the constitutional 
amendment now before the Judiciary 
Committee which would insure Washing- 
ton full representation. 

However, I feel so strongly about the 
need to grant Washington representa- 
tion that I am willing and eager to sup- 
port other approaches which would 
achieve the same end. 

One alternate approach to granting the 
District representation has been proposed 
by the distinguished Senator from Mass- 
achusetts. Senator KENNEDY has an- 
nounced his intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the Direct Election of the Presi- 
dent Constitutional Amendment. I sup- 
port Senator KENNEDY’s proposal and 
hope that other Senators will do likewise. 
We must take action to extend democ- 
racy into our Nation's Capital. 

In an editorial entitled “The D.C. 
Rider,” the New York Times on Monday 
joined in supporting Senator KENNEDY'S 
amendment proposal. The editorial 
makes the important point that while 
“riders” to bills are normally not to be 
heartily endorsed, we are in this case 
speaking of a simple act of justice which 
should at long last be submitted to na- 
tional referendum. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE D.C. RIDER 

Ordinarily there is little to be said for 
législating by “rider,” that procedure where- 
by Congress may tack on to a bill under con- 
sideration a proposal that has little or noth- 
ing to do with the subject. Yet we favor Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy’s intention to do just 
that in a desperate effort to achieve Congres- 
sional representation for the District of Co- 
lumbia. We favor it because this simple act 
of justice has over and over again been 
thwarted by an even less excusable parlia- 
mentary device—burial in the pigeonholes 
of the House Rules Committee and the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. 

The Senator from Massachusetts has clear- 
ly indicated that he will not allow his 
amendment to endanger passage of the res- 
olution calling for popular election of the 
President, to which he proposes to link it. 
At any one of several points along the parlia- 
mentary way it will be easily possible to 
withdraw the added proposal. Since both 
are in the form of constitutional amend- 
ments, moreover, provision for separate con- 
sideration by the states will be written into 
the resolution. 

As to the substance of the Kennedy 
amendment, there should be no doubts. Since 
the days when the Founding Fathers thought 
of the District of Columbia as a tiny Gov- 
ernment preserve, purposely sited in a bucolic 
setting to avoid the political pressures of the 
mob, Washington has become the country's 
ninth city. As the Senator has pointed out, 
it has a population greater than that of 
eleven states. Together those states have a 
representation of 39 members in Congress. 

Southerners in control of vital Congres- 
sional committees are entitled to whatever 


distaste they may feel for full representation 
of-a community now predominantly black. 
Their power to forbid that representation 
should at long last bessubmitted to national 
referendum, even if it takes a “rider” to do 
it. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE 
ARTS AND THE HUMANITIES 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I am par- 
ticularly interested in one small but im- 
portant part of the appropriations bill 
for the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies. I refer to the recom- 
mended appropriations for the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Human- 
ities. 

At the level recommended by the dis- 
tinguished members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, the sums of money we 
are asked to allow for the arts and hu- 
manities represents only 1 and six-tenths 
of the total in this bill. 

While I recognize the great importance 
of the many functions of the Federal 
Government funded in other sections of 
the bill, I must reaffirm my belief that 
this Nation has still not faced up to its 
responsibility to the creative endeavors 
of mankind. 

Tam particularly distressed by the fact 
that the committee has cut back from 
the President's request for the arts and 
humanities. In his special message to the 
Congress on December 10, 1969, President 
Nixon said: 

At a time of severe budget stringency, a 
doubling of the appropriations for the arts 
and humanities might seem extravagant. 
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However, I believe that the need for a new 
impetus to the understanding and expression 
of the American idea has a compelling claim 
on our resources. The dollar amounts in- 
volved are comparatively small. 


Indeed they are. The President asked 
for a $20 million program for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and the 
same amount for the Endowment for the 
Humanities. 

The $20 million program requested for 
the Arts Endownment is less than the ap- 
propriated funds needed to run the Met- 
ropolitan Opera for 1 year. 

This year, Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
asked for—and received—an appropria- 
tion of $20 million for the operation of 
the New York State Arts Council alone. 

During the fiscal year just past, the 
National Endowment for the Arts pro- 
vided $2 million in grants to the official 
State arts agencies in 50 States and four 
territories. That $2 million, in turn, gen- 
erated $7.5 million in State-appropriated 
tax revenues for the arts councils—an 
amazing and gratifying return of $3.50 
for every Federal dollar appropriated: 

We need not look only to ourselves for 
comparisons. In Western Europe, where 
government support for the arts is not 
only a tradition but a proud heritage, or- 
chestras are supported with 75 percent of 
their total budgets from Federal aid. 

In country after country, appropria- 
tions for the arts are far greater than 
they are in the United States—in Can- 
ada, in Great Britain, in the Nether- 
lands, in West Germany, and in Austria. 

We have been slow in coming to a rec- 
ognition of the enormous value of the 
arts in everyday life. Now that we have 
done so, we should begin to assume re- 
sponsibility at the Federal level which 
will not only make the arts available to 
every American who wishes to enjoy and 
participate in them, but will also begin 
to give our major arts organizations a 
chance to become fiscally sound for the 
first time. 

In her testimony before the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee, Nancy Hanks, 
chairman of the National Endowment 
for the Arts, a gifted and knowledgeable 
executive, made some pertinent com- 
ments regarding the needs of arts orga- 
nizations, why they are growing more 
critical and why we must, do something 
to assist them at this time. 

Miss Hanks said: 

The extraordinary popular support dem- 
onstrated by newspapers from all areas of 
the Nation is a reflection of the enormous 


growth in popularity of artistic productions 
and the arts in education. 

Our Nation's museums continue to experi- 
ence an astonishing growth in the demands 
placed upon them: The total number of in- 
dividual visits to museums in 1969 was esti- 
mated at 560 million; 5 years ago the total 
was only 300 million visits. The sale of 
tickets for nonprofit professional arts per- 
formances has increased more than two 
and one half times in this same 5-year pe- 
riod—up from 13 million tickets sold in 1964 
to over 30 million in 1969. In 1960, there 
were only 75 community arts councils in the 
United States; today they number more than 
600—a dramatic demonstration of our rap- 
idly proliferating concern with the arts at 
the local level. 

There are many other significant “grass 
roots” indications, There are today approxi- 
mately 300 dance companies of nonprofes- 
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sional status; nearly 1,400 orchestras in the 
semiprofessional or amateur category; 5,000 
theatrical groups; between 600 and 700 opera 
companies—and hundreds of thousands of 
“Sunday painters.” We have become a na- 
tion of increasing appreciation for, and_ea- 
gerness to participate in, the arts. 


As Miss Hanks then went on to point 
out, the increasing demand for the arts 
does not, in any way, alleviate the ex- 
traordinary pressures being placed upon 
our arts organizations to provide their 
services. We cannot say, on the one hand, 
that we believe the arts are an impor- 
tant and integral part of our educa- 
tional process—and then, on the other, 
say that “the arts ought to support 
themselves.” If performances of the arts 
are to be “self-supporting,” the price of 
tickets will place such performances for- 
ever beyond the reach of younger peo- 
ple, students, the family of modest in- 
come and the culturally disadvantaged. 

We do believe, in this country, that the 
arts are the province of all those who 
choose to enjoy them. We believe, too, 
that few things in our lives can do more 
to encourage individual creativity or lend 
dignity to our existence than the in- 
spired performance of good music by a 
great artist, the enjoyment of great 
paintings, the appreciation of fine litera- 
ture, a definitive interpretation of a 
great play, or the performance of a fine 
dance company. 

But the fact is that the costs of a ma- 
jor orchestra or dance company or 
theater company are relatively fixed. It 
takes just so many minutes to perform 
a piece of chamber music—and it takes 
the same number of fine musicians to 
do so each time. The audience demand 
for additional productions and perform- 
ances in theater or dance will require 
added rehearsal time and make greater 
demands upon production facilities al- 
ready spread thin by the normal require- 
ments of the production season. 

We are asking more of our arts orga- 
nizations—and our artists—today than 
ever before in our history, largely be- 
cause we have recognized, at long last, 
that art is significant and relevant to 
the overall effort to vastly improve the 
quality of living we offer to Americans 
as a part of their birthright. 

It is unreasonable, therefore, for this 
body—or the Federal Government—to 
turn its back on the modest degree of 
responsibility we are being asked to 
assume. 

I have great respect for the members 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
for the highly distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee (Mr. BIBLE) and the 
minority members of the subcommittee. 
I know that the hearings on the arts and 
humanities were conducted with a strong 
sense of appreciation for the values of 
these two areas of endeavor in our 
society. 

I cannot escape the feeling, however, 
that the Senate should not allow a false 
sense of economy to cut the heart out 
of one of the most vital programs the 
Federal Government now has. For that 
is precisely what the $1.6 million cut 
embodied in the committee’s recom- 
mendation will do. 

First, let me point out that if the Sen- 
ate and the House do approve funding 
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for the Arts Endowment at the level 
recommended by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations it will mean. that our Na- 
tion’s symphony orchestras and mu- 
seums will be deprived of a substantial 
degree of the support they now desper- 
ately need. Not until this year has the 
Arts Endowment been able to contem- 
plate a program of direct aid to either 
the symphonies or the museums—both 
of whom are constantly expanding their 
public service and educational activities. 
I feel, strongly, that such assistance is 
not only desirable but absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Second, the cutback will mean that 
some vital areas of the endowment’s na- 
tional program might have to be cur- 
tailed. One program, for example, which 
has been among the most successful— 
the coordinated dance residency pro- 
gram—would be limited to expansion to 
only one or two States during the com- 
ing fiscal. I should point out that this 
program was initiated 3 years ago, 
on a pilot basis, in the State of Illinois 
and has now grown to include 22 States 
and more than 60 communities during 
fiscal 1970. 

I do not deny the need for economy 
and for budget stringency in the Federal 
Government. 

But I should like to remind the Senate 
that, during recent weeks, we have added 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
President’s budget through enactment of 
appropriations beyond the levels he has 
asked. 

In this case, while it might seem that 
economizing is easy—who, after all, 
would care if a million dollars is lost for 
the arts?—I am convinced it could prove 
disastrous. 

Since its creation 5 years ago, the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities has been forced to limp 
along with scarcely more than minimal 
funding. 

The time has come for the Senate to 
accept its share of the responsibility for 
the future health of the arts in this 
country. In so doing, it will recognize and 
take as its own, the eventual renaissance 
of a creative, concerned, and forward- 
looking American republic. 


TRIBUTE TO CUMMINS ENGINE 
AND COLUMBUS, IND. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal featured a 
thoughtful analysis by Harlan S. Byrne 
of the important benefits which Cum- 
mins Engine Co. has brought to its home 
community of Columbus, Ind. 

The principal reason for this excep- 
tionally constructive impact of company 
upon town is the enlightened leadership 
philosophy of Cummins’ chairman of the 
board, Mr. J. Irwin Miller. As the re- 
porter so aptly puts it, Mr. Miller “choos- 
es to lead by example rather than by 
command.” And the example he sets is 
one of deep commitment to the physical 
and spiritual betterment of what is al- 
ready one of the outstanding communi- 
ties of its size in the United States. To 
cite only two examples, Columbus now 
enjoys, as a result of Miller’s benefac- 
tions, some of the finest architecture in 
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America in its schools, churches, and 
public buildings; and it also has a cham- 
pionship 18-hole golf course designed by 
Robert Trent Jones. 

This same sense of innovation and 
progress pervades many other areas of 
Columbus community life, most espe- 
cially in its schools. While not solely at- 
tributable to leadership emanating from 
Cummins engine, there is no doubt that 
that leadership played a key catalytic 
role. 

The Wall Street Journal story should 
be read as a case study of the finest pos- 
sible relationship between a large com- 
pany and the town in which it is located. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

CUMMINS ENGINE DRAWS PRAISE FOR THE 
BENEFITS Ir BRINGS COLUMBUS, IND. 
(By Harlan S. Byrne) 

Corumesus, Inp.—“We weren't too happy 
about the idea of living in a southern In- 
diana hick town, but after we came here and 
looked things over we were pleasantly sur- 
prised. You couldn’t pry us out of here now.” 

Speaking is Henry B. Schacht, Pennsylva- 
nia-born and holder of a Harvard MBA. In 
1962 he turned down offers from companies 
in New York and San Francisco to come to 
work in this city of 31,000. Mr. Schacht has 
more reason than most to like Columbus. At 
age 36 he’s earning $130,000 a year as presi- 
dent of Cummins Engine Co., a diesel engine 
manufacturer and the town’s biggest em- 
ployer. 

Nonetheless, many of his contemporaries 
who have moved here share his enthusiasm 
for the company and the Community. In 
recent years Cummins has bolstered its man- 
agement with over 100 young executives, in- 
cluding a dozen Harvard MBAs and experi- 
enced men lured from other companies. This 
infusion of talent has helped Cummins to 
triple its annual sales to over $400 million 
and to more than double its yearly profits to 
$18.3 million in the past decade. This year, 
when many companies’ profits are falling, 
Cummins continues to show impressive gains 
in earnings. 


EASIER SAID THAN DONE 


Observers agree that Cummins’ success is 
due in large part to its efforts to make Co- 
lumbus the type of place where a cosmo- 
politan group of executives would like to live. 
This has taken some doing. Cummins has 
pumped some $5 million into civic improve- 
ments over the past few years, giving Colum- 
bus recreational and educational facilities 
that few small towns can match. At the same 
time, the company has tried to avoid the 
heavy-handedness that has turned some sim- 
ilar cities into “company towns.” 

“You have to walk a tightrope to swing 
the kind of weight that Cummins does in 
this town without clobbering everybody else 
in the community,” says a local businessman 
who has no connection with Cummins. 

Attracting top-notch young managers is a 
problem of many large companies in small 
cities. Most young executives head for the 
big cities because they feel that’s where the 
action is. Indeed, Cummins has found it 
isn’t too practical to recruit single men from 
other parts of the country because of the 
relative lack of social opportunities for 
them here. 
~ Even some young married types apparently 
find life here dull. A 30-year-old former 
Cummins man says he and his wife returned 
to their native Chicago two years ago after 
spending a couple of years at Cummins. 
“There wasn’t enough social life there to 
suit us; they rolled up the sidewalks at eight 
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o'clock,” he says. Some Cummins people here 
complain that they can't go to a party with- 
out running into a lot of other Cummins 
people. Cummins’ employees and their fam- 
ilies make up a third of the town’s popula- 
tion. 

A YEAR IN MISSISSIPPI 

In other ways, though, Cummins has strong 
appeal to younger executives. One attrac- 
tion is its Social Action Program, headed for 
the past two years by James Liebig, a Yale 
Divinity School graduate. Mr. Liebig has no 
trouble getting volunteers here for a pro- 
gram to help black businessmen in Missis- 
sippi. Two of the volunteers recently moved 
to Clarksdale, Miss., with their families to 
work for a year in the program. While there, 
they get their full Cummins salary and bene- 
fits. 

Similarly, Cummins has a project through 
which black students from Wilberforce Uni- 
versity in Ohio work several months a year 
at the company to get management training. 
In recent years Cummins has brought a 
dozen blacks into its middle management. 

Once young executives come to work Cum- 
mins gives them a lot of responsibility. A 
case in point is George Thurston, who 
joined the engine maker four years ago after 
getting an MBA from Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Mr. Thurston, 27, now is manager of 
corporate cash, keeping an eye on the in- 
yestment of $12 million to $15 million of the 
company’s idle funds. 

At the vice president level and above, four 
of the 13 posts are held by men under 40 
who have been with the company only a 
few years. 

Cummins encourages executives to pursue 
outside interests. Talent is freely supplied for 
community activities such as fund drives, 
and wider-ranging endeavors also are ap- 
proved. Richard Hahn, a public relations 
man, recently was named statewide head of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce; Cum- 
mins gives him one day off a week with pay 
to do the work the job requires. Richard B. 
Stoner, vice chairman, holds a variety of 
positions with state and national organiza- 
tions, mostly unconrected with Cummins’ 
business. He also is Democratic national com- 
mitteeman from Indiana. 


THE RICHEST MAN IN TOWN 


The man who sets the tone for Cummins 
is 61-year-old J. Irwin Miller, a fourth- 
generation member of a family that made its 
fortune here in real estate, banking, electric 
railroads, corn starch refining and, most re- 
cently, Cummins Engine, Mr. Miller and his 
family control Cummins Engine, and he is 
chairman and chief executive officer. 

Mr. Miller is held in considerable awe 
hereabouts—and only partly because he’s the 
richest man in town. His personal wealth 
is estimated at well over $100 million, in- 
cluding Cummins Engine stock, an interest 
in Irwin Union Bank & Trust Co. here and 
various other investments. 

Mr. Miller is a physically imposing man— 
tall, handsome, square-jawed. In conversa- 
tion, he seems friendly and dignified, seldom 
acerbic and a little shy. He appears to be a 
model of the patriarchal businessman whose 
kindly leadership has kept Cummins rela- 
tively free of labor strife. (Workers at the big 
Columbus facilities of Cummins are repre- 
sented by an independent union.) 

But he also is engaged in far broader activi- 
ties that have brought. him.a national rep- 
utation..He has been a member of several 
Presidential commissions, and he was the 
first lay president (1960-63) of the National 
Council of Churches. He’s a director of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. and Chemi- 
cal Bank of New York, and he is a trustee 
of the Ford Foundation. 

He’s. active in Republican Party politics 
nationally but has an independent voting 
record, In 1963: he helped organize the civil 
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Tights march on Washington. Esquire Maga- 
zine thought so highly of him that it ran a 
lengthy story seriously suggesting that the 
Republican Party consider nominating him 
for the Presidency in 1968. 

For all his credentials, however, Irwin 
Miller’s role in Columbus is indirect; he 
chooses to lead by example rather than by 
command. He’s aware of his potential infiu- 
ence in the community, of course, but he 
consciously submerges it. “We try to play a 
catalytic role rather than a determining role; 
we've always thought people were reasonably 
innovative here so whatever we might do 
hopefully would have some impact,” he says. 

Mr. Miller's credo apparently carries over 
to the role of Cummins executives in town 
politics. None of the Cummins people are 
on the city council and only one of the seven 
school board members works for Cummins. 

But this doesn’t mean the company lacks 
ways of making its wishes known. “Cummins 
doesn't need to have a man on the city coun- 
cil. I doubt. if any councilman or city official 
would even consider antagonizing it,” says 
one resident, 

Indeed, the infiuence of the company and 
Irwin Miller is so pervasive that some city 
leaders feel that people here tend to want 
to “let Irwin do it.” 


THE VERY BEST COMMUNITY 


“I fear that a lot of us simply want to 
ride in on Irwin’s successes at a time when 
we need the help of everyone to solye some 
of our civic problems,” says the Rey. William 
R. Laws Jr., pastor of the local First Presby- 
terian Church and moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church of the U.S.A. 

Of the company’s philosophy toward Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Miller says: “We would like to 
see this become the very best community 
of its size in the country.” 

Cummins’ beneficence is obvious to any 
visitor to Columbus. Among the splashiest 
contributions was a $1.5 million, 18-hole 
championship golf course designed by Robert 
Trent Jones, the famed golf architect, along 
with a handsome clubhouse designed by Chi- 
cago architect Harry Weese. Cummins do- 
nated the course, called Otter Creek, to the 
city in 1964. 

Earlier, the company subsidized construc- 
tion of a 250-acre park for Cummins’ em- 
ployes and guests. Attractions there include 
boating, fishing, swimming, miniature golf, 
skeet and picnic facilities. 


HIRING FAMOUS ARCHITECTS 


In an unusual move the Cummins Foun- 
dation, through which the company funnels 
much of its philanthropic contributions, has 
paid $1.2 million in architects’ fees for new 
schools and other public buildings here. As a 
result, Columbus has eight new schools of 
innovative design by well-known architects. 
Recently completed was a public library de- 
signed by I. M. Pei, architect for the John F. 
Kennedy Memorial Library at Harvard. 

Mr. Miller’s zeal for first-rate architecture 
wasn't confined to public buildings. Back in 
1941, his family was instrumental in getting 
the late Eliel Saarinen to design a new First 
Christian Church, highlighted by a rectan- 
gular tower the height of an 18-story build- 
ing. Equally eye-catching is the hexagonal 
North Christian Church, with a 192-foot 
spire, which Irwin Miller attends. The 
church was designed by the late Eero Saari- 
nen, son of Eliel Saarinen and a Yale class- 
mate of Mr, Miller’s. Mr. Miller also hired 
Eero to design new quarters for Irwin Union 
Bank & Trust Co., which his family controls, 
and new homes for himself here and in 
Canada. 

Mr. Miller’s thinking on architect isn’t 
unlike his approach to business or commu- 
nity problems. “It’s shocking the way most 
school buildings tend to dehumanize the 
people who.use them the most; schools ought 
to be exciting places,” he says. 
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Along with a lot of striking new schools, 
Columbus has been quick to adopt new 
teaching methods and materials and now has 
one of the highest teacher pay scales any- 
where. Clarence Robbins, superintendent of 
schools, says Columbus in recent years has 
had 500 to 600 applicants for every 90 to 100 
teaching openings. 


DIVERSE BACKGROUNDS 


John T. Hackett, 38-year-old financial vice 
president and treasurer of Cummins, worried 
about moving here in 1964 from Cleveland, 
where his children went to excellent sub- 
urban schools, But he says: “I’m satisfied 
now that our children are getting as good an 
education here.” He feels that in Columbus 
his children have an advantage in going to 
school with students from diverse economic 
and social backgrounds; in the Cleveland 
suburb, all the families seemed pretty much 
cast from the same middle-class mold. 

Cultural life for Columbus residents can 
be diverse even if at times it takes a little 
doing to get to it. The city has a 10-year-old 
amateur Arts Guild that puts on plays, 
musicals and art shows. Local groups spon- 
sor a Once-a-year appearance in Columbus 
of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
& series of Distinguished Visitors Lectures. 

Broadway road shows, concerts, ballets and 
other attractions can be seen in Indianapolis 
or Bloomington (home of Indiana Univer- 
sity), both less than an hour’s drive from 
here. For the more venturesome, Louisville 
is slightly more than an hour’s drive, and 
Cincinnati is an hour and a half away. Less 
than 10 miles away is Nashville, Ind., a well- 
known art colony and antique center. 

Most types of recreation are available here. 
Skiing is an exception, and a local ski club 
sponsors trips to Michigan. Cummins em- 
ployes are kept well posted on what's going 
on in the area. The company sends each em- 
ploye a monthly entertainment guide listing 
recreational and cultural activities in Co- 
lumbus, Bloomington, Cincinnati, Indianap- 
olis, Louisville and other nearby areas. 

Some social amenities are limited however. 
Many residents complain there aren't enough 
good places for dining out. Many newcomers 
here feel a big drawback is the lack of de- 
partment store shopping, so they do muth of 
their major shopping in the large cities. Bet- 
ter shopping will be on the way, though, if 
plans for a $4 million downtown shopping 
mall materialize. Medical services here were 
improved by a recently completed $9 million 
expansion and modernization of the city’s 
one hospital. 


SENATOR BROOKE SUPPORTS GAO 
INVESTIGATION OF DESTROYER 
CONTRACT AWARD 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr, President, I wish to 

express my own support for the careful 
argument concerning the DD-963 de- 
stroyer competition which the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) presented yesterday. When such 
a massive procurement is undertaken, 
every effort must be made to insure not 
only efficiency of production in the short 
run, but the maintenance of an adequate 
defense mobilization base for the long 
run. 
I will not comment in detail at. this 
time upon the particular circumstances 
of the award of the destroyer contract to 
Litton Industries. However, I certainly 
share Senator SMITH’s apprehension that 
concentrating this production contract 
in the hands of a single firm, which is 
already carrying the largest new ship 
construction backlog in the industry, is 
risky. 
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Recent experience with major defense 
contracts amply justifies a cautious ap- 
proach to such a decision. Senator SMITH 
has set forth a number of questions which 
deserve thorough examination. Her re- 
quest that the General Accounting Office 
investigate them promptly should be 
heeded. 

One can understand the Navy's desire 
to develop specialized shipbuilding ca- 
pabilities, but there is a valid basis for 
concern over the wisdom of the decision 
in the case of the DD-963. Prudence de- 
mands that we take the reasonable pre- 
cautions recommended by the Senator 
from Maine before the Government com- 
mits itself irrevocably to the proposed 
procurement of these ships in a single 
shipyard. 


AMERICA CANNOT WITHDRAW 
FROM THE WORLD 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on Sunday 
the Washington Star devoted a page of 
its editorial section to a remarkable es- 
say by Walt Whitman Rostow which con- 
cludes that it is an illusion to suppose 
that America can withdraw from the 
world of war and chaos to search for 
the answer to its own problems at home 
alone. Our domestic problems have dif- 
ferent and deeper roots than the inter- 
national crises that swirl around us, and 
they must be dealt with essentially in 
their own terms. Mr. Rostow warns 
against another American withdrawal 
from the world; against repeating the 
oscillation which Tocqueville foresaw 135 
years ago, when he predicted that Ameri- 
cans would ignore military problems un- 
til they became acute, and then they 
would turn to deal with them late but 
wholeheartedly. Our Presidents for some 
time, since the end of World War II, 
have realized that there is no place in 
this nuclear age for full passions to be 
turned toward war. Thus, we cannot and 
we have not, ignored military problems 
around the world. Nor can we afford once 
again to assume that posture. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Rostow’s article, entitled 
“Why We Should Not Abandon Our Role 
in Asia,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way We SHOULD Not ABANDON OUR ROLE IN 
ASIA 
(By W. W. Rostow) 

The heart of the tension in contemporary 
America over Southeast Asia has been be- 
tween the choices as seen by the presidents, 
on the one hand, those who came to oppose 
them, on the other. The presidents have seen 
the real choice before us as pursuing the 
engagement there through to stable peace 
versus a larger war, and quite possibly a nu- 
clear war. The opponents of their policy in 
Southeast Asia argue, in effect, that Ameri- 
can disengagement from Southeast Asia 
would lead to peace or to a situation in which 
the United States would or could passively 
acquiesce in safety. 

There has been—and there remains—a 
dangerous gap between the national interest 
as our presidents see it—and as we have seen 
it as a nation at times of acute crises—and 
the way many Americans see it when the 
danger of a major shift in the balance of 
power in Europe and Asia is not palpable. 

What is the basis for this gap? 
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It arises, I believe, from the nature of 
democracy—and,. particularly, democracy in 
the United States. Alexis de Tocqueville 
stated the problem vividly a hundred and 
thirty-five years ago. In “Democracy in Amer- 
ica,” he described the overwhelming attrac- 
tions of civil life for Americans “placed .. . 
in the midst of a wilderness where they have, 
so to speak, no neighbors: .. .” He believed 
“the excessive love of the whole community 
for quiet” would lead Americans to ignore 
military problems until they became acute; 
and then they would turn to deal with them 
late but wholeheartedly. 

It was an awareness of what we might 
call Tocqueville behavior by Americans be- 
tween 1916 and 1947 which led President 
Truman to face up to Stalin’s threat in 
Europe before it became a purely military 
threat. Our presidents have understood how 
dangerous the Tocqueville oscillation might 
be in a nuclear, highly interdependent 
world. 

And they have understood something else 
imposed on us by the coming of nuclear 
weapons. They have been conscious—in Korea 
and Southeast Asia, but also in the Middle 
East and in the Berlin and the Cuba missile 
crises—that danger lay not merely in a late 
reaction but in a wholehearted turning to 
war, engaging, in Tocqueville’s phrase, the 
full “passions” of the people. There is no 
rational place for total war in a nuclear act, 

Contrary to older American instinct, we 
have been trying to deter threats to the 
balance of power in Europe and Asia in a 
forehanded way and, when challenged, to use 
limited rather than total force. 

This has been difficult for Americans, 
given our history and our national operating 
style. 

It has been made more difficult by two 
other strands of thought and feeling at work 
in our domestic life: 

First, a feeling that the United States is, 
in some sense, overcommitted or dispropor- 
tionately committed on the world scene; 

Second, an opinion among some that the 
fate of Asia does not, in fact, matter all that 
much to the United States. 

I shall say something about each of these 
factors in turn, 

First, the question of American overcom~- 
mitment. 

TAKING STOCK 


After the Cuba missile crisis I took stock 
with some of my colleagues in the State 
Department of the forces which gathered 
strength after that historic event. 

One fact was central: the fear of Moscow, 
rightly or wrongly, was considerably reduced, 
once the technique of nuclear blackmail was 
faced down by President Kennedy and, par- 
tially in consequence, the Sino-Soviet split 
became more overt and intense. 

In every part of the world this reduction 
in tension led to an increased desire of na- 
tions to take a larger hand in shaping their 
own destinies. The image of a bipolar world 
Was weakened both by Khrushchey’s failure 
in the Caribbean and by the evident disarray 
of the Communist camp. There seemed to be 
more opportunity for old-fashioned nation- 
alism and the nation state. 

In the United States, there developed a 
feeling that the Communist threat had been 
reduced and, somehow, the world ought to 
be manageable with less American effort, cost 
and commitment. 

Analyzing these trends, I concluded that 
the problems actually confronted demanded 
stronger and more effective regional coop- 
eration, if the nations of the world were to 
forge a destiny increasingly independent of 
the major powers. If rich European nations 
of 50 million could not handle their problems 
without effective regional co-operation, how 
could nations of the less developed regions 
do so on a nationalist basis? 

As for the United States, I concluded that 
the heart of the problem was not excessive 
commitment, but a sense of excessive lone- 
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liness in bearing the burdens of the world. 
Our actual outlays for security purposes were 
declining slightly in the first half of the 
1960s as a proportion of GNP; but the Amer- 
ican image was one of our carrying an unfair 
share of the task of maintaining order and 
progress in the world arena. 

What is it, then, that the United States 
is trying to accomplish? 

First, our Presidents have recognized that 
the American interest in avoiding domina- 
tion of Europe or Asia (and, indeed, Latin 
America or Africa) by a potentially hostile 
power is an abiding interest of the United 
States. It is heightened, not diminished, by 
the nature of modern weapons and means of 
communication. 

Second, they recognized that this negative 
interest is fully shared by the smaller nations 
of these regions, In fact, this convergence be- 
tween our interest and theirs has been the 
underlying strength of American postwar 
diplomacy. The nations of Europe do not 
wish to be dominated by Russia or Germany 
or the United States. The nations of Asia do 
not wish to be dominated by China or Japan 
or Russia or the United States. The nations 
of Africa south of the Sahara wish to forge 
their destiny without the military presence 
ur political dominance of any major external 
power. The wisest leaders of Latin America 
wish not only to keep extra-continental pow- 
ers out of security affairs in this hemisphere, 
but they wish to build societies and a re- 
gional structure which would permit them 
to deal with the colossus of the north from a 
base of greater strength and dignity. That is 
the underlying political objective of the 
movement towards Latin American economic 
integration. The United States has been able 
to throw its weight behind regionalism in all 
these areas because our interest does not re- 
quire that we dominate them; and because 
the stronger the regional organizations—so 
long as they are not dominated by a poten= 
tially hostile power—the more likely they are 
to resolve their own problems and reduce the 
level of American commitment and concern. 

Third, the Presidents have recognized that 
the pace at which the United States could 
safely step back had to be delicately adjusted 
to the rise of strength and cohesiveness in 
the regions. They have recognized in Europe, 
for example, that a premature and excessive 
pull-out of American forces from NATO 
could lead not to a new and better-balanced 
Atlantic equilibrium but to a crisis as dan- 
gerous as—or,more dangerous than—the Ber- 
lin crises of 1948-49 or 1961-62. The exercise 
called “Vietnamization”—if I understand it 
correctly—is an even more delicate exercise in 
shifting the balance of responsibilities in 
Southeast Asia in ways that would avoid col- 
lapse of the region, chaos, and a larger war. 

The strategy of our moving back in degree 
as the strength and cohesiveness of others 
permit them to take a larger hand in shaping 
their destinies—while avoiding a collapse of 
the balance of power in regions of vital inter- 
est to the United States—is certainly the 
most subtle and difficult task of foreign policy 
ever undertaken by the United States. 

Historically, America has performed best 
when it faced a palpable and acute problem 
—widely recognized and defined in common 
terms—to the solution of which it could ad- 
dress its full energies, talents, and resources, 
The First World War, once we were in it, 
was a problem of this kind; the Great De- 
pression after 1933; the Second World War, 
after Pearl Harbor, Stalin’s challenge in 
western and southern Europe, from 1947; 
the race to put a man on the moon, after the 
Soviet launching of the first Sputnik. These 
slambang affairs fitted well the national style. 

Now we are trying to do something quite 
different. After the Second World War we 
moved into vacuums of power not to build 
an empire but because the cost of not moy- 
ing in was judged, case by case, more danger- 
ous than the reluctant acceptance of addi- 
tional responsibility in a war-weakened 
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world. Now—a quarter century later—we are 
trying to manage a redistribution of respon- 
sibility in which we will do less, others will 
do more, without inducing major crises or 
chaos on the world scene. We are trying 
safely to withdraw—in, degree—from the 
preponderant positions we filled. 

We are trying to exploit constructively: 

The gathering strength of others on the 
world scene; 

Their desire increasingly to shape their 
own destiny, without being dominated by 
any major power, including the United 
States; 

And the fact that abiding American in- 
terests are satisfied by an essentially nega- 
tive condition—that no potentially hostile 
power hold the balance of power in Europe 
or Asia. 

COMPLEX PATTERN 


This is the complex pattern of policy 
which our government has been trying to 
pursue in recent years in order to reconcile 
abiding American interests and the wide- 
spread sense in America that we were, some- 
how, overcommitted or disproportionately 
committed in the first postwar generation. 

The pursuit of this policy is obviously com- 
plicated by many forces in our domestic life: 
An economy subject both to rising unem- 
ployment and rising prices; an infirm bal- 
ance of payments position; acute racial ten- 
sion; massive tasks of urban rehabilitation; 
an ardent margin of the affluent young, af- 
fronted by the ugliness of war, racial in- 
equity, and other gaps between American as- 
piration and performance, who haye been 
led to believe that a quick route to the hu- 
mane and decent life they seek lies in con- 
frontation, violence, and destruction. 

I cannot, evidently, deal with all these 
features of the domestic scene here: The 


reactions they have set up in our political 
life; and their playback effects on our ability 
to conduct the mature and subtle foreign 
policy which our interests require and to 


which we have been committed. 

But I will say a few words about one view 
to which some Americans have come, in part 
driven by these domestic pressures: The view 
that the United States can safely abandon 
its interest in and commitments to Asia and 
let the forces at work there find their way 
to chaos or equilibrium, war or peace— 
without American participation. 

Let me quote the words of John Gardner, 
whom I regard as a good friend, as well as an 
old and respected colleague. Anguished by 
the intensity of our domestic debate and the 
urgency of our unsolved domestic problems, 
he counsels abandonment of our role in 
Vietnam and of our peacekeeping commit- 
ments in Asia, I quote him as an eloquent 
and sensitive representative of a good many 
Americans whose views on Vietnam and Asia 
have changed. Here is a passage from an in- 
terview with Gardner published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of June 8, 1970: 

Q: “What should the President do about 
Vietnam?” 

A: “I think that if the President would set 
a date, a terminal date.” 

Q: “You're speaking about getting troops 
ventirely out?” 

A: “That is right. It would be extremely 
helpful. I think, if he would finally relin- 
squish the notion that the words ‘winning’ 
or ‘losing’ have any relevance whatever any 
more with respect to Vietnam. The whole 
relevance of those two words is a thing of the 
past now. i 

“If he would relinquish what appears to 
have been his conception in his last press 
conference that we might conceivably be the 
peacekeeper in the Asian world, I think we 
could move expeditiously to get out of Viet- 
nam and I think it would produce very con- 
siderable change in our national mood. 

“Then I think moving vigorously on do- 
mestic priorities would be the next order of 
business. And the nation is ready for it. Peo- 
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ple are hungry for it. Americans are not peo- 
ple who want to turn their backs on their 
problems.” 

Elsewhere in this interview Gardner says: 
“Nothing that we could possibly be accom- 
plishing in Southeast Asia could balance or 
compensate for what the war is doing to 
this country.” 

This is a solemn proposition. It ought to 
be discussed dispassionately, with care, since 
we all recognize the burdens thrown upon 
our national life by the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

The proposition is that the United States 
should promptly withdraw its forces and 
commitment from Vietnam whatever the 
consequences may be in Asia and on the 
world scene. 

Contrary to every conceivable political and 
personal interest, three American Presi- 
dents decided that the forces set in motion 
by such a decision risked a larger war in 
Asia and dangerous instabiilty in other re- 
gions of the world. I believe no citizen tak- 
ing a contrary view can, in good conscience, 
ignore the lines of argument that led our 
Presidents to this conclusion; for the risk 
of a larger war—quite possibly a nuclear 
war—should weigh heavily in the scales in 
assessing how much of a burden we can af- 
ford to bear at home. 

I would not pretend to reconstruct fully the 
lines of argument which led the Presidents to 
this painful judgment; although in two cases 
I have some knowledge of their thoughts. But 
I would offer my own brief summary of at 
least some of the possible or probable costs 
of unconditional immediate withdrawal from 
commitment in Vietnam and Asia. 

First, the withdrawal of American commit- 
ment from Southeast Asia would change the 
terms of the debate going forward within 
mainland China. Powerful forces are at work 
there to move post-Mao China toward a long 
delayed concentration of its energies and 
talents on the modernization of its life. 
American withdrawal would, in my view, 
inevitably lead Peking to exploit its new 
opportunities to the south. No one can pre- 
dict the precise form in which a nuclear 
China, with huge ground forces, would exer- 
cise its power in the yacuum we would create. 
But I can not believe that Peking would 
remain passive. Indeed, it is not passive now: 
In its influence on Hanoi; its road-building 
in Laos; and its actions elsewhere, 

Second, the nations of Southeast Asia, cer- 
tainly as far as Singapore—quite possibly as 
far as Indonesia—would lose their independ- 
ence or be thrown into a protracted military 
or quasi-military struggle which would dis- 
orient for some of them exceedingly promis- 
ing paths of economic; social, and political 
progress. 

BURMA’S ROLE 

Third, Burma, in particular, would either 
fall under Communist domination or become 
the scene of an Indian-Chinese struggle; for 
Burma—not Tibet—is the point of critical 
strategic danger for the Indian sub-conti- 
nent, a point made in private, with equal 
lucidity, by high and responsible officials of 
India and Pakistan, 3 

Fourth, almost certainly Japan and India 
would quickly acquire nuclear weapons; and, 
quite possibly, the non-proliferation treaty 
would die elsewhere in the world as well, It 
is, perhaps, not generally understood that the 
willingness, of many nations to forego the 
production of nuclear weapons is based on a 
carefully balanced calculation that ties to 
the United States—explicit or implicit—pro- 
vide marginally greater security and less risk 
than going it. alone on the basis of national 
nuclear capabilities. The policy Gardner pro- 
poses. would shift that marginal calculation. 
An America that walked away from a treaty 
commitment because it could not deal with 
its domestic problems—after bringing into 
the field a half-million of its armed forces 
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and encouraging a small ally to fight desper- 
ately for its independence—might well not 
be regarded as a reliable ally on such a mortal 
issue in Asia—or elsewhere. 

Paragraph 1 of Article X of the non-prolif- 
eration treaty states: “Each Party shall in 
exercising its national sovereignty have the 
right to withdraw from the Treaty if it de- 
cides that extraordinary events, related to the 
subject matter of this Treaty, have jeop- 
ardized the supreme interests of its country.” 

I belieye an American withdrawal from a 
treaty commitment in a critical part of the 
world on the ground that its domestic prob- 
lems did not permit it to continue to honor 
that treaty could well be judged an extraor- 
dinary event related to the subject matter 
of the non-proliferation treaty jeopardizing 
the supreme interests of nations which now 
depend upon us. We should be quite clear 
that, whatever public postures they may 
strike on one issue or another, India and 
Japan—as well as many others—count on our 
nuclear deterrent and the will—as well as 
the hardware—that give it meaning; 

Fifth, I would put a question which every 
American. must answer for himself, out of 
his knowledge of our country, its history, and 
its character: at home would the United 
States observe these consequences of its deci- 
sion passively? Would it turn with energy 
and pride and unity to clean the air and the 
water, deal with ghettos and racial inequity 
as it read of Hue-like slaughter in Vietnam 
end elsewhere; of an Asia thrown into chaos 
or worse; of a world seized of a proliferating 
nuclear arms race? 

And what of the effects of all this in Mos- 
cow and Cairo? 

I, for one, do not believe we would remain 
unified and passive, I agree with Gardner 
that “Americans are not people who want to 
turn their backs on their problems,” 

We might repeat what I have called the 
Tocqueville oscillation, in a peculiarly dan- 
gerous way; but I do not believe we Ameri- 
cans, in the end, will turn our backs on Asia 
and on the world. 

For what is Asia? 

Asia is the place where about 60 percent 
of humanity now lives and will continue to 
live. In the year 2000, which is not so far 
away, Asia's population will be about ten 
times that of the United States—say, 3.7 bil- 
lion souls. 

There are some, I know, who regard Asia 
as primitive, in no way to be compared to 
Europe in potential importance to the United 
States. But as anyone who has recently been 
to Asia knows, it is a region on the march, 
We are all familiar with the extraordinary 
growth of Japan, now the. third industrial 
power in the world and closing. fast on a 
sluggish Soviet Union. But in South Korea 
and Taiwan, Thailand and Malaysia and Sin- 
gapore, and in India, Pakistan, and Iran as 
well, the modernization of these old socie- 
ties is moving forward swiftly. And Indonesia, 
too, is coming out of the chaos in which 
Sukarno left it. 


CHINA STALLED 


Mainland China has been virtually stalled 
for a decade, set back first by the failure of 
the Great Leap Forward and then by the 
Cultural Revolution. But sometime in the 
years ahead the great natural gifts of the 
Chinese, on the mainland will come to be 
focused on the modernization of that society 
in more or less rational ways. 

Round- -about the year 2000, then, we shall 
face across the Pacific almost 4 billion people 
who, by that time, will have acquired the 
capacity to use most of then existing tech- 
nology. They will have reached—or be close 
to reaching—the stage of growth I have de- 
scribed as technological maturity. 

In income per capital they will not be 
rich: they will average, perhaps, only about 
$350 per capita, the average brought down 
by the low starting point and heavy weight 
of the Indian sub-continent and mainland 
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China, But they will be a formidable center of 
power, a major factor in the kind of life 
Americans—that is to say, our children and 
grandchildren—will then lead. 

Right now, I believe, the kind of Asia that 
will exist in the year 2000 is being deter- 
mined. 

It is being determined by the outcome of 
the debate on the mainland concerning post- 
Mao Chinese domestic and foreign policy. 

It is being determined by the Japanese and 
Indian decisions on the non-proliferation 
treaty. 

It is being determined, above all, by the 
growing sense of regional co-operation that 
has emerged since the United States honored 
its commitment to South Vietnam in 1965, 
at a time of mortal danger to Southeast 
Asia. 

If we patiently, painfully see it through 
to an honorable and stable peace in South- 
east Asia, there is a decent hope that the 
Asia that emerges will not be dominated by 
any single power. It could be an Asia in 
which the inherent weight of mainland 
China is balanced by the co-operative efforts 
of those living in the great and vital arc 
from Seoul and Tokyo to Karachi and Te- 
heran—an Asia not hostile to China but 
offering to it no temptation to expand—an 
Asia to whose multilateral efforts Japan could 
make an enormous contribution—an Asia 
where nuclear proliferation did not happen, 
where the guarantee of the United States 
remained good, but whose inherent strength 
and co-operation permitted us to fall back 
to a role of even-handed partnership across 
the Pacific. That outcome is not assured; but 
it is a decent hope, because it is rooted in a 
political reality: the political reality that 
most Asians share with the United States an 
abiding interest that the region not be 
dominated by a single power. 

If we do not see it through to an honor- 
able and stable peace in Southeast Asia, 
we could confront a very different and dan- 
gerous constellation of power across the 
Pacific which would alter the whole setting 
of American society and its inner life and 
pose dangers greater than those that came 
upon us at Pearl Harbor. 

I disagree, therefore, with John Gardner’s 
dictum that: “Nothing that we could pos- 
sibly be accomplishing in Southeast Asia 
could balance or compensate for what the 
war is doing to this country.” The fate of 
Asia and America's long run relation to Asia 
is at stake; and this a very great matter in- 
deed. 

Neither as a former public servant nor as 
a teacher nor as a social scientist nor as a 
man am I insensitive to the costs of our 
commitment in Southeast Asia and the war 
in which we are still engaged. 

Clearly, the war in Vietnam has contrib- 
uted substantially to student unrest in the 
United States; but I do not believe the war 
is primarily responsible for the restlessness 
and dissatisfaction of the young; for student 
unrest is a global phenomenon in the de- 
veloped world. 

Clearly, the war has diverted substantial 
resources from private and public purposes; 
but I do not believe it is primarily respon- 
sible for the slackening in allocations to the 
cities for education or for the present state 
of racial tension. The net cost. of the war 
in Vietnam—what we would actually save 
by abandoning the effort—is less than 2 
percent of the GNP. The figure is declining, 
not rising. At a normal 4 percent growth rate 
it is less than half the annual increment in 
GNP we would have ayailable to allocate to 
new private or public purposes. I regret every 
nickel of it, as I regret, even more, every 
casualty of the war, But with a GNP ap- 
proaching a trillion dollars we obviously 
command the resources in the United States 
to do far more in the public sector if we 
manage the economy well and generate the 
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political will to allocate those resources 
wisely. And while the wars in Vietnam is 
not irrelevant to the problem of bringing the 
Negro to full citizenship in our land, Ido not 
believe for one moment that it is a. critical 
variable. 

DEEP ROOTS 

The coming of stable peace in Southeast 
Asia would surely ease some of the strains 
in our domestic Iife; but our domestic prob- 
lems have different and deeper roots and 
must be dealt with essentially in their own 
terms. 

In considering our domestic life in rela- 
tion to’our foreign policy, I would make one 
further related point. Historically, in this 
country we have had domestic and foreign 
policy crises in sequence, Wilson had time 
to launch his New Freedom program before 
confronting the realities of the First World 
War. For good or ill—and probably for ill— 
Franklin Roosevelt could launch his New 
Deal program in an America locked into 
isolationism; and that program had run its 
course well before the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War. President Truman could face 
the Cold War crises of 1945-52 from a base 
which did not generate acute pressures for 
domestic innovation; he was, in fact, well 
out in front of his congressional support in 
proposing domestic legislation. 

But since 1963—say, from the Civil Rights 
march on Washington of August and the 
assassination of Diem in November—our 
political life has been strained by simul- 
taneous crises of an acute kind, at home and 
abroad. I can easily understand the instinct 
of Gardner and others somehow to get 
“abroad” off our necks so we can turn whole- 
heartedly to affairs at home. I believe history 
will record that President Johnson faced and, 
now, President Nixon faces, challenges of 
unique severity because of this convergence 
of domestic and foreign crises. 

But history is ruthless with those who 
build their policies on illusion. And I be- 
lieve it is an illusion. to hold that America, 
at this time in history, can safely walk away 
from its commitments and interests in Asia— 
or in Europe or the Middle East. 

I believe withdrawal to a search for the 
good life at home in a world of war and chaos 
and deepening danger is an illusion. And 
neither we—nor humanity at large—can af- 
ford another Tocqueville oscillation. 

Despite the debate that swirls around us, 
I believe deep within our nation is the un- 
derstanding, the strength and the will to do 
50. 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF CALIFOR- 
NIANS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, be- 
tween Friday, June 12, 1970, and Thurs- 
day, June 25, 1970, the Pentagon has 
notified 15 more California families of 
the death of a loved one in Vietnam and 
Southeast Asia. 

Those killed: 


` Pfc. Jerry J. Allen, son of Mrs. Ruby R. 
Allen of Los Angeles. 

Lt. Comdr. Jere A. Barton, husband of Mrs. 
Barbara J. Barton of Coronado. 

Pic. James M. Davis, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis L, Perley, of Whittier. 

Spec. Sarkis Dervishian, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gargo G. Dervishian, of Los Angeles. 

Pic. Timothy F. Fewell, son of Mr. George 
W. Fewell, of Portersville. 

Spec. James Giles, son of Mrs. Sara Giles, 
of Los Angeles. 

Spec. Kenneth H. Lamborn, husband of 
Mrs. Dianne M. Lamborn, of Colfax. 

Pic. John W. Long, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs, John W. Long, of Salinas. 

Sgt. Robert C. McAndrew, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward F. McAndrew, of Tarzana. 
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Sgt. William J. McTaggart, husband of 
Mrs, William J. McTaggart, of Vista. 

Spec. Jimmy C. Montana, husband of Mrs, 
Bonnie L. Montana, of Bakersfield, 

WO. Charles A. Richardson, son of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel (Retired) and Mrs. Charles 
A. Richardson, of Atwater. 

Pyt. Buster L. Scott, son of Mrs. Dona M. 
Scott, of Pacoima. 

Pvt. Rex E. Thornley, son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bobby G. LaPlant, of Bell Gardens. i 

Spec. Shojiro Yamashita, brother of MTS. 
Irene A. Nakahara, of Berkeley. 


They bring to 4,135 the total number 
of Californians killed in the war. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
WITH THE REPUBLIC OF INDONE- 
SIA CONCERNING CIVIL USES OF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Agreements 
for Cooperation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I wish to advise Sen- 
ators that in compliance with section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on June 10, 1970, submitted to the 
Joint Committee a proposed amendment 
to the agreement for cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia concerning civil uses 
of atomic energy. The Atomic Energy 
Act requires that such proposed amend- 
ment lie before the Joint Committee for 
30 days while Congress is in session be- 
fore becoming effective. 

The existing agreement provides for 
cooperation between the two nations in 
research activities relative to applica- 
tions of nuclear energy for civil uses. Its 
10-year term is due to expire on Septem- 
ber 20, 1970. The purpose of the proposed 
amendment is to extend the term of the 
agreement for an additional 10 years. 

In addition, the provisions of the 
amended agreement reflect modifications 
to the Atomic Energy Act relative to pri- 
vate ownership of special nuclear ma- 
terials. They also reflect current prac- 
tices of the Atomic Energy Commission 
through inclusion of standard contract 
clauses being utilized in new agreements 
with other countries executed since entry 
into the original agreement with Indone- 
sia. The amended agreement also con- 
tains provisions reflecting the transfer 
of safeguards responsibilities for mate- 
rials, equipment, and facilities received 
by Indonesia under the agreement to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
pursuant to a trilateral agreement exe- 
cuted in 1967. The international agency 
will continue its responsibility for such 
safeguards with the rights of the United 
States being suspended during the time 
and to the extent that the international 
agency safeguards are in effect. 

In keeping with the general practice 
of the Joint Committee, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD, 
for the information of interested Mem- 
bers of Congress, the text of the proposed 
amended agreement for cooperation to- 
gether with supporting correspondence. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

DEAR MR. PRESDENT: Enclosed is a pro- 
posed amendment to the “Agreement for 
Cooperation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia Concern- 
ing Civil Uses of Atomic Energy,” which 
has been negotiated by the Department of 
State and the Atomic Energy Commission 
pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. With the Department's support, 
the Atomic Energy Commission recommends 
that you approve the proposed amendment, 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable 
risk to the common defense and security, 
and authorize its execution. 

The present research type of Agreement 
for Cooperation with Indonesia was signed 
on June 8, 1960, and is due to expire on Sep- 
tember 20, 1970. The main purpose of the 
enclosed amendment is to extend the agree- 
ment for an additional ten years. 

As is normally done in extending Agree- 
ments for Cooperation, the opportunity has 
been utilized to bring provisions of the cur- 
rent agreement with Indonesia into confor- 
mity with corresponding ones of recent 
agreements and amendments. For example, 
proposed Article I of the amendment would 
incorporate the comprehensive list of key 
terms, and their definitions, now employed 
in our Agreements for Cooperation, and re- 
Iiance on cross-reference to definitions in 
the ..tomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
would be discontinued. Articles II and III 
would set forth in current form the coopera- 
tion which may be undertaken and the 
types of information which may be ex- 
changed. 

Article IV would establish a net ceiling 
of up to twenty-five kilograms of U-235 in 
enriched Uranium which may be transferred 
to Indonesia for fueling research reactors, 
materials testing reactors, and reactor ex- 
periments over the life of the agreement. 
In recognition of the greater flexibility pos- 
sible in the utilization of research reactors 
fueled with highly enriched uranium, this 
article incorporates the provision, common 
to our recent research type of agreements, 
that uranium fuel may be enriched to greater 
than twenty percent in U-235 if technically 
or economically justified for use in research 
reactors capable of operating with fuel loads 
that do not exceed eight kilograms of con- 
tained U-235. (The current agreement re- 
stricts fuel enrichment to a maximum of 
twenty percent.) Further, as {incorporated 
for example in the recent Argentine, Aus- 
trian and Portuguese Agreements, the op- 
tions granted to the United States to ac- 
quire special nuclear material produced in 
material obtained from the United States 
would be discontinued. The transfer, how- 
ever, from Indonesia to any other nation or 
group of nations of special nuclear mate- 
rial produced in U.S.-origin material ac- 
quired by Indonesia under the bilateral 
would be subject to approval by the United 
States. 

Article V would consolidate provisions of 
the agreement respecting transfers of various 
materials. The existing small quantity limi- 
tations on special nuclear material which 
may be transferred for other than fueling 
purposes would be discontinued, in accord- 
ance with our practice of a number of years 
regarding our research type of agreements. 

Article VII would provide that either Party 
or authorized persons under its jurisdiction 
and authorized persons under the jurisdic- 
tion of the other Party may make arrange- 
ments for the transfer of special nuclear ma- 
terial. Such transfers would be for uses 
specified in the agreement and would be 
subject to the quantity limitation on U-235 
established in proposed Article IV. 
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Under Article VIII provisions of the cur- 
rent agreement, which provide the United 
States safeguards rights to ensure no mili- 
tary use of material, equipment and devices 
transferred under the agreement, would be 
updated in the comprehensive form now 
common to other Agreements for Coopera- 
tion. 

Proposed Article IX would bring Indo- 
nesia's “peaceful uses” guarantee respecting 
material, equipment and devices received un- 
der the agreement into conformity. with such 
guarantee in our current Agreements for 
Cooperation. 

Article X wouid refiect the fact that safe- 
guards responsibilities for materials, equip- 
ment and facilities received by Indonesia 
under the agreement have already been 
transferred to the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency under a trilateral agreement 
signed in 1967; the article would provide for 
the continued application of such safeguards 
by the Agency. As is presently the case, 
United States safeguards rights would re- 
main suspended during the time and to the 
extent that Agency safeguards are in effect. 

Following your approval, determination, 
and authorization, the proposed amendment 
will be formally executed by appropriate au- 
thorities of the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Republic of Indo- 
nesia. In compliance with Section 123c of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the 
amendment will be placed before the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Respectfully yours, 

AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES oF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF THE REPUBLIC oF INDONESIA CONCERN- 
ING CIVIL Uses or ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation Between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia Concern- 
ing Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, signed at 
Washington on June 8, 1960 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion”), which was amended by the Agree- 
ment signed on January 12, 1966, 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Article I of the Agreement for Cooperation 
is amended to read as follows: 

“For the purposes of this Agreement: 

(a) ‘Parties’ means the Government of the 
United States of America, including the 
Commission on behalf of the Government of 
the United States of America, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia. 
‘Party’ means one of the above ‘Parties’. 

(b) ‘Commission’ means the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

(c) ‘Atomic weapon’ means any device uti- 
lizing atomic energy, exclusive of the means 
for transporting or propelling the device 
(where such means is a separable and di- 
visible part of the device), the principal pur- 
pose of which is for use as, or for develop- 
ment of, a weapon, a weapon prototype, or 
& weapon test device. 

(d) ‘Byproduct material’ means any radio- 
active material (except special nuclear ma- 
terial) ylelded in or made radioactive by ex- 
posure to the radiation incident to the proc- 
ess of producing or utilizing special nuclear 
material. 

(e) ‘Equipment and devices’ and ‘equip- 
ment or devices’ mean any instrument, ap- 
paratus, or facility, and include any facility, 
except an atomic weapon, capable of making 
use of or producing special nuclear material, 
and component parts thereof. 

(f) ‘Person’ means any individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, firm, association, 
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trust, estate, public or private institution, 
group, government agency, or government 
corporation but does not include the Parties 
to this Agreement, 

(g) “Research. reactor’ means a reactor 
which is designed for the protection of neu- 
trons and other radiations for general re- 
search and development purposes, medical 
therapy and diagnosis, or training in nuclear 
science and engineering. The term does not 
cover power reactors, power demonstration 
reactors, or reactors designed primarily for 
the production of special nuclear material. 

(h) ‘Restricted Data’ means all data con- 
cerning (1) design, manufacture, or utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons, (2) the production 
of special nuclear material, or (3) the use 
of special nuclear material in the production 
of energy, but shall not include data de- 
classified or removed from the category of 
Restricted Data by the appropriate authority. 

(i) ‘Safeguards’ means a system of con- 
trols designed to assure that any material, 
equipment and. devices committed to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are not used 
to further any military purpose. 

(j) ‘Source material’ means (1) uranium, 
thorium, or any other material which is de- 
termined by the Commission or the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia to be 
source material, or (2) ores containing one 
or more of the foregoing materials, in such 
concentration as the Commission or the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia may 
determine from time to time. 

(k) ‘Special nuclear material’ means (1) 
plutonium, uranium enriched in the isotope 
233 or the isotope 235, and any other mate- 
rial which the Commission or the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia deter- 
mines to be special nuclear material, or (2) 
any material artificially enriched by any of 
the foregoing.” 

ARTICLE II 


Article II of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A, Subject to the provisions of this 
Agreement, the availability of personnel and 
material, and the applicable laws, regula- 
tions, and license requirements in force in 
their respective countries, the Parties shall 
cooperate with each other in the achievement 
of the uses of atomic energy for peaceful 


purposes. 

“B. Restricted Data shall not be communi- 
cated under this Agreement, and no mate- 
rials or equipment and devices shall be 
transferred, and no services shall be fur- 
nished, under this Agreement, if the transfer 
of any such materials or equipment and 
devices or the furnishing of any such services 
involves the communication of Restricted 
Data. 

"C. This Agreement shall not require the 
exchange of any information which the 
Parties are not permitted to communicate,” 


ARTICLE III 


Article III of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A, Subject to the provisions of Article II, 
the Parties will exchange unclassified in- 
formation with respect to the application 
of atomic energy to peaceful uses and the 
problems of health and safety connected 
therewith, The exchange of information pro- 
vided for in this Article shall be accomplished 
through various means, including reports, 
conferences, and visits to facilities, and shall 
include information in the following fields: 

(1) Design, construction, operation, and 
use of research reactors, materials testing 
reactors. and reactor experiments; 

(2) The use of radioactive isotopes and 
source material, special nuclear material, and 
byproduct material in physical and biolog- 
feal research, medicine, agriculture, and in- 
dustry; and 

(3) Health and safety problems related to 
the foregoing. 

“B. The application or use of any informa- 
tion (including design drawings and specifi- 
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cations), and any material, equipment and 
devices, exchanged or transferred between 
the Parties under this Agreement, shall be 
the responsibility of the Party receiving it, 
and the other Party does not warrant the 
accuracy or completeness of such informa- 
tion and does not warrant the suitability of 
such information, material, equipment and 
devices for any particular use or applica- 
tion.” 
ARTICLE IV 

Article IV of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. As may be agreed, the Commission will 
transfer to the Government of the Repub- 
lic of Indonesia or, pursuant to Article VII, 
to authorized persons under its jurisdiction, 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 for 
use as fuel in defined research applications, 
including research reactors, materials test- 
ing reactors, and reactor experiments, which 
the Government of the Republic of Indone- 
sia decides to construct or operate or au- 
thorizes private persons to construct or op- 
erate in the Republic of Indonesia. Contracts 
setting forth the terms, conditions, and 
delivery schedule of each transfer shall be 
agreed upon in advance. 

“B. The net amount of U-235 in enriched 
uranium transferred under this Article dur- 
ing the period of this Agreement, shall not 
at any time exceed twenty-five (25) kilo- 
grams. This net amount shall be the gross 
quantity of such contained U-235 in uranium 
transferred during the period of this Agree- 
ment less the quantity of such contained U- 
235 in recoverable uranium which has been 
resold or otherwise returned to the United 
States of America during the period of this 
Agreement or transferred to any other na- 
tion or group of nations with the approval 
of the Government of the United States of 
America. 

“C. Within the limitations contained in 
paragraph B of this Article, the quantity of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 trans- 
ferred under this Article and under the juris- 
diction of the Government of the Republic 
of Indonesia for the fueling of reactors or 
reactor experiments shall not at any time be 
in excess of the quantity thereof necessary 
for the loading of such reactors or reactor 
experiments, plus such additional quantity 
as, in the opinion of the Commission, is 
necessary to permit the eficient and con- 
tinuous operation of such reactors or reac- 
tor experiments. 

“D. The enriched uranium supplied here- 
under may contain up to twenty percent 
(20%) in the isotope U-235. All or a por- 
tion of the foregoing special nuclear material 
may be made available as uranium enriched 
to more than twenty percent (20%) by 
weight in the isotope U-235 when the Com- 
mission finds there is a technical or economic 
justification for such a transfer for use in 
research reactors, materials testing reactors, 
and reactor experiments, each capable of op- 
erating with a fuel load not to exceed eight 
(8) kilograms of the isotope U-235 contained 
in such uranium. 

“E. When any special nuclear material re- 
ceived from the United States of America 
pursuant to this Agreement requires re- 
processing, or any irradiated fuel elements 
containing fuel material received from the 
United States of America pursuant to this 
Agreement are to be removed from a reactor 
and are to be altered in form of content, 
such reprocessing or alteration shall be per- 
formed in facilities acceptable to both Par- 
ties upon a joint determination of the 
Parties that the provisions of Article VIIT 
may be effectively applied. 

“F. Special nuclear material produced as a 
result of irradiation processes in any part of 
fuel leased by the Commission under this 
Agreement shall be for the account of the 
lessee and, after reprocessing as provided in 
paragraph E of this Article title to such 
produced material shall be in the lessee un- 
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less the Commission and the lessee otherwise 


agree. 

“G. No special nuclear material produced 
through the use of material transferred to 
the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia or to authorized persons under its ju- 
risdiction, pursuant to this Agreement, will 
be transferred to any other nation or group 
of nations, except as the Commission may 
agree to such'a transfer. 

“H. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Commission may be requested to pro- 
vide in accordance with this Agreement are 
harmful to persons and property unless 
handied and used carefully. After delivery 
of such materials, the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia shall bear all respon- 
sibility, insofar as the Government of the 
United States of America is concerned, for 
the safe handling and use of such materials. 
With respect to any special nuclear material 
or fuel elements which the Commission may, 
pursuant to this Agreement, lease to the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
or to any person under its jurisdiction, the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia 
shall indemnify and save harmless the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
against any and all liability (including third 
party liability) for any cause whatsoever 
arising out of the production or prefabrica- 
tion, the ownership, the lease, and the pos- 
session and use of such special nuclear ma- 
terial or fuel elements after delivery by the 
Commission to the Government of the Re- 
Public of Indonesia or to any person under 
its Jurisdiction.” 

ARTICLE V 

Article V of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. Materials of interest in connection 
with the subject of agreed exchange of in- 
formation, as provided in Article III and 
subject to the provisions of Article I, in- 
cluding source material, heavy water, by- 
product material, other radioisotopes, stable 
isotopes, and special nuclear material for 
purposes other than fueling reactors and 
reactor experiments, may be transferred be- 
tween the Parties for defined applications 
in such quantities and under such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed when such ma- 
terials are not commercially available. 

“B. Subject to the provisions of Article 
II and under such terms and conditions as 
may be agreed, specialized research facili- 
ties and reactor materials testing facilities 
of the Parties may be made available for 
mutual use consistent with the limits of 
space, facilities, and personnel conveniently 
available when such facilities are not com- 
mercially available. 

“C. With respect to the subjects of agreed 
exchange of information as provided in Ar- 
ticle III and subject to the provisions of Ar- 
ticle II, equipment and devices may be trans- 
fered from one Party to the other under such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed, It is 
recognized that such transfers will be sub- 
ject to limitations which may arise from 
shortage of supplies or other circumstances 
existing at the time.” 


ARTICLE VI 


Article VI of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is deleted in its entirety. 


ARTICLE VII 


Article VII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A, With respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses, it is under- 
stood that arrangements may be made be- 
tween either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of the other 
Party for the transfer of equipment and 
devices and materials other than special 
nuclear material and for the performance of 
services with respect thereto. 

“B. With respect to the application of 
atomic energy to peaceful uses, it is under- 
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stood that arrangements may be made be- 
tween either Party or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction and authorized per- 
sons under the jurisdiction of the other 
Party for the transfer of special nuclear ma- 
terial and for the performance of services 
with respect thereto for the uses specified in 
Articles IV and V and subject to the limita- 
tions of Article IV, paragraph B. 

“C. The Parties agree that the activities 
referred to in paragraphs A and B of this 
Article shall be subject to the limitations in 
Article IT and to the policies of the Parties 
with regard to transactions involving the 
authorized persons referred to in paragraphs 
A and B of this Article.” 


ARTICLE VIII 


Article VIII of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia emphasize their com- 
mon interest in assuring that any material, 
equipment or devices made available to the 
Government of the Republic of Indonesia or 
any person under its jurisdiction pursuant 
to this Agreement shall be used solely for 
civil purposes, 

“B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards rights provided for in this Agree- 
ment are suspended by virtue of the appli- 
cation of safeguards of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, as provided in Ar- 
ticle X, the Government of the United 
States of America, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this Agreement, shall have 
the following rights: 

(1) With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to, review the design and operation of any 

(a) reactor, and 

(b) other equipment and devices the de- 
sign of which the Commission determines to 
be relevant to the effective application of 
safeguards, 
which are to be made available under this 
Agreement to the Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia or to any person under 
its jurisdiction by the Government of the 
United States of America or any person un- 
der its jurisdiction, or which are to use, 
fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: source ma- 
terial, special nuclear material, moderator 
material, or other material designated by the 
Commission: 

(2) With respect to any source material 
or special nuclear material made available to 
the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia or to any person under its jurisdiction 
under this Agreement by the Government of 
the United States of America or any person 
under its jurisdiction and any source material 
or special nuclear material utilized in, re- 
covered from, or produced as a result of 
the use of any of the following materials, 
equipment or devices so made available: 

(a) source material, special nuclear ma- 
terial, moderate material, or other material 
designated by the Commission, 

(b) reactors, and 

(c) any other equipment or devices des- 
ignated by the Commission as an item to 
be made available on the condition that the 
provisions of this paragraph B(2) will apply, 

(i) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in ensuring accountability for such ma- 
terials, and 

(ii) to require that any such materials in 
the custody of the Government of the Re- 
public of Indonesia or any person under its 
jurisdiction be subject to all of the safe- 
guards provided for in this Article and the 
guarantees set forth in Article IX; 

(3) To require the deposit in storage fa- 
cilities designated by the Commission of any 
of the special nuclear material referred to 
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in paragraph B(2) of this Article which is 
not currently utilized for civil purposes in 
the Republic of Indonesia and which is not 
transferred pursuant to Article IV of this 
Agreement or otherwise disposed of pur- 
suant to-an arrangement mutually accept- 
able to the Parties; 

(4) To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, personnel who, accompanied, if either 
Party so requests, by personnel designated 
by the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia, shall have access in the Republic of 
Indonesia to all places and data necessary to 
account for the source material and special 
nuclear material which are subject to para- 
graph B(2) of this Article to determine 
whether there is compliance with this Agree- 
ment and to make such independent meas- 
urements as may be deemed necessary. 

(5) In the event of non-compliance with 
the provisions of this Article or the guaran- 
tees set forth in Article IX and the failure 
of the Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia to carry out the provisions of this 
Article within a reasonable time, to suspend 
or terminate this Agreement and, to require 
the return of any materials, equipment and 
devices referred to in paragraph B(2) of this 
Article; 

(6) To consult with the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia in the matter of health 
and safety. 

“CG, The Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia undertakes to facilitate the appli- 
cation of the safeguards provided for in this 
Article.” 

ARTICLE IX 


Article IX of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“The Government of the Republic of Indo- 
nesia guarantees that: 

(a) Safeguards provided in Article VIII 
shall be maintained. 

(b) No material, including equipment and 
devices, transferred to the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction by purchase or other- 
wise pursuant to this Agreement, and no 
special nuclear material produced through 
the use of such material, equipment or de- 
vices, will be used for atomic weapons, or for 
research on or development of atomic weap- 
ons, or for any other military purpose; and 
no material, including equipment and de- 
vices, transferred to the Government of the 
Republic of Indonesia or authorized persons 
under its jurisdiction pursuant to this Agree- 
ment will be transferred to unauthorized per- 
sons or beyond the jurisdiction of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia, except 
as the Commission may agree to such a trans- 
fer to another nation or group of nations, 
and then only if, in the opinion of the Com- 
mission, the transfer of the material is with- 
in the scope of an Agreement for Cooperation 
between the Government of the United States 
of America and the other nation or group of 
nations,” 

ARTICLE X 


Article X of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“A, The Government of the United States 
of America and theyGovernment of the Re- 
public of Indonesia note that, by an agree- 
ment signed by them and the International 
Atomic Energy Agency on June 19, 1967, the 
Agency has been applying safeguards to ma- 
terials, equipment and facilities transferred 
to the Government of the Republic of In- 
donesia under this Agreement. The Parties 
agree that Agency safeguards shall continue 
to apply to such materials, equipment and 
facilities as provided in the trilateral agree- 
ment, as it may be amended from time to 
time or supplanted by a new trilateral agree- 
ment, recognizing that the safeguards rights 
accorded to the Government of the United 
States of America by Article VIII of this 
Agreement are suspended during the time 
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and to the extent that Agency safeguards ap- 
ply to such materials, equipment and facil- 
ities. 

“B. In the event that the trilateral agree- 
ment referred to in paragraph A of this 
Article should be terminated prior to the.ex- 
piration of this Agreement and the Parties 
should fail to agree promptly upon a resump- 
tion of Agency safeguards, either Party may, 
by notification, terminate this Agreement. In 
the event of termination by either Party, the 
Government of the Republic..of Indonesia 
shall, at the request of the Government of the 
United States of America, return to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America all 
special nuclear material received pursuant to 
this Agreement and still in its possession or 
in the possession of persons under its juris- 
diction, The Government of the United States 
of America will compensate the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia or the persons 
under its jurisdiction for their interest in 
such material so returned at the Commis- 
sion’s schedule of prices then in effect in the 
United States of America.” 


ARTICLE XI 


Article XI of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion, as amended, is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“This Agreement shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional requirements 
for the entry into force of such Agreement 
and shall remain in force for a period of 
twenty (20) years.” 


ARTICLE XII 


This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied with 
all statutory and constitutional require- 
ments for entry into force of such Amend- 
ment and shall remain «in force for the 
period of the Agreement for Cooperation, as 
hereby amended. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Agreement. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
tenth day of June, 1970. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

WINTHROP G. Brown, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary, Bureau of 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs, U.S. 
Department of State. 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, 

For the Government of the Republic of 
Indonesia: 

His EXCELLENCY SOEpDIATMOKO, 
Ambassador of the Republic of Indonesia. 
Certified to be a true copy: 

BARBARA H. THOMAS, 
USAEC. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO UNITED STATES-IN- 
DONESIAN ATOMIC ENERGY AGREEMENT 


Washington, D.C., June 2, 1970. 

The proposed “Amendment to Agreement 
for Cooperation Between the Government of 
the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Indonesia Con- 
cerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy”, which 
you submitted for my approval with your 
letter of May 20, 1970, has been reviewed. 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 123b 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amend- 
ed, and upon the recommendation of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) Approve the proposed Amendment, and 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security of the 
United States of America; and 

(b) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed Amendment on behalf of the Govern- 
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ment of the United States of America by 
appropriate authorities of the Department 
of State and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, 

RICHARD NIXON. 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 10, 1970. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFEÆLD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, Congress of the United States. 

DEAR MR. HOLIFIELD: Pursuant to Section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there are submitted with this let- 
ter copies of the following: 

(a) a proposed amendment to the “Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Republic of Indone- 
sia Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic En- 
ergy;” 

(b) a letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the 
amendment; and 

(c) a letter from the President to the 
Commission containing his determination 
that its performance will promote and will 
not constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security, and approv- 
ing the amendment and authorizing its ex- 
ecution. 

The present research type of Agreement for 
Cooperation with Indonesia was signed on 
June 8, 1960, and is due to expire on Septem- 
ber 20, 1970. The main purpose of the en- 
closed amendment is to extend the agree- 
ment for an additional ten years. 

In extending the agreement, the oppor- 
tunity has been utilized to bring its provi- 
sions into conformity with corresponding 
ones of recent agreements and amendments. 
For example, Article I of the amendment 
incorporates the comprehensive list of key 
terms, and their definitions, now employed 
in our Agreements for Cooperation, and reli- 
ance on cross-reference to definitions in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, has 
been discontinued. Articles II and III set 
forth in current form the cooperation which 
may be undertaken and the types of infor- 
mation which may be exchanged. 

Article IV establishes a net ceiling of up to 
twenty-five kilograms of U-235 in enriched 
uranium which may be transferred to Indo- 
nesia for fueling research reactors, materials 
testing reactors, and reactor experiments 
over the life of the agreement. The article 
also incorporates the provision, common to 
our recent research type of agreements, that 
uranium fuel may be enriched to greater 
than twenty percent in U-235 if technically 
or economically justified for use in research 
reactors capable of operating with fuel loads 
that do not exceed eight kilograms of con- 
tained U-235. (The current agreement re- 
stricts fuel enrichment to a maximum of 
twenty percent.) Further, as incorporated for 
example in the recent Argentine, Austrian 
and Portuguese Agreements, the options 
granted to the United States to acquire spe- 
cial nuclear material produced in material 
obtained from the United States have been 
discontinued. The transfer, however, from 
Indonesia to any other nation or group of 
nations of special nuclear material produced 
in U.S.-origin material acquired by Indonesia 
under the bilateral would be subject to ap- 
proval by the United States. 

Article V consolidates provisions of the 
agreement regarding transfers of various ma- 
terials, The existing small quantity limita- 
tions on special nuclear material which may 
be transferred for other than fueling pur- 
poses has been discontinued, in accordance 
with our practice of a number of years. 

Article VII proyides that either Party or 
authorized persons under its jurisdiction and 
authorized persons under the jurisdiction of 
the other Party may make arrangements for 
the transfer of special nuclear material. Such 
transfers would be for uses specified in the 
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agreement and would be subject to the quan- 
tity limitation on U-235 established in Ar- 
ticle IV. 

Under Article VIII provisions of the cur- 
rent agreement, respecting United States 
safeguards rights, have been updated in the 
comprehensive form now common to other 
Agreements for Cooperation. 

Article IX brings Indonesia's “peaceful 
uses” guarantee pertaining to material, 
equipment and devices received under the 
agreement into conformity with such guar- 
antee in our current Agreements for Co- 
operation. 

Article X reflects the fact that safeguards 
responsibilities for materials, equipment and 
facilities received by Indonesia under the 
agreement have already been transferred to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency un- 
der a trilateral agreement signed in 1967; 
the article provides for the continued appli- 
cation of such safeguards by the Agency. As 
is presently the case, United States safe- 
guards rights would remain suspended dur- 
ing the time and to the extent that Agency 
safeguards are in effect. 

The amendment will enter into force on 
the date on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has compiled 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for entry into force. 

Cordially, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 


PUBLIC POLICIES FAVOR EXTRAC- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES, DISCOURAGE 
RECYCLING OF WASTES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
achievement of more rational practices 
in the area of resource use will clearly 
require some very basic changes in our 
national production and consumption 
patterns—and in public policies which 
affect them. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. EA- 
GLETON), my colleague on the Air and 
Water Pollution Subcommittee, has ar- 
gued that adequate recycling of resources 
which are now wasted may require that 
we abandon a wide variety of adminis- 
trative, regulatory, and tax policies which 
now favor the extractive industries. 

Senator EAGLETON developed this ex- 
tremely significant thesis in a speech in 
St. Louis on June 25. I ask uanimous con- 
sent that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH OF SENATOR THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY MA- 
TERIAL INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Let me begin with this prediction: Ten 
years from now your secondary materials in- 
dustry will be one of the five or six most 
important in America—the equal of trans- 
portation, communications, mining or fi- 
nance. Your technology will be as prominent 
as cybernetics is today. You will hold a sub- 
stantial share of our national raw materials 
market. You will be processing materials 
which have no apparent value today for uses 
we cannot now foresee, 

For our nation is at a watershed in its 
economic development. Since the first trees 
fell at Jamestown and Plymouth, we have 
pursued a policy—a right and necessary pol- 
icy for a young country—of exploiting our 
national resources. Now we must turn to 
conserving our resources, protecting our en- 
vironment, and recycling what we already 
have for maximum use. 

If there were ever an industry with his- 
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tory on its side, it is yours. You are about 
to. be promoted from economic step-child to 
favorite heir—from Cinderella to Princess. 

Unhappily, however, this transformation 
is not going to be accomplished by a fairy 
godmother. As in any period of transition, 
there are some tough public policy, man- 
agerial and technical problems which have to 
be solved—by you, by government and by 
the public as a whole, 

In the area of public policy, it seems clear 
that administrative and regulatory practices 
left over from our age of exploitation—and 
tax policy and consumer preferences as well— 
are stacked in favor of the extractive indus- 
tries... and consequently against re- 
cycling. 

For example, producers of many primary 
materials have the advantage of percentage 
depletion allowances. You don’t. Yet your 
products must compete directly with theirs 
in the marketplace. At a time when the 
society is concerned about cleaning up auto 
graveyards and recycling the steel in junked 
cars, it would be interesting to know what 
impact the 15% mineral depletion allow- 
ance has on the price of iron ore relative 
to the price of scrap. 

The federal government provides services 
to private enterprises which encourage pri- 
mary production of resources. The Geological 
Survey is devoted to identifying promis- 
ing geological provinces for industry to devel- 
op. The Bureau of Mines conducts research 
which is available free to the mining in- 
dustry. The Department of the Interior sub- 
sidizes exploration for precious metals. 

And when we experience peacetime short- 
ages in many minerals, we limit their export 
rather than stepping up recycling activi- 
ties. As your executive vice president, Mr. 
Mighdoll, pointed out in Tuesday’s Wall 
Street Journal, these export restrictions re- 
duce demand for the recycled product. 

Our regulatory measures may also favor 
the producers of primary materials. 

I gather, for example, that rerefined motor 
oil is as good as new, but that it has to carry 
the pejorative label “used oil.’’ If rerefined 
oil is as good as virgin oil, I see no reason 
why it should not be labeled so that it can 
compete with virgin oil on its merits. We 
might find that we could buy oil cheaper, 
begin in a small way to reduce the demands 
on our declining domestic oil reserves, and 
even avoid polluting our waterways with 
used crankcase oil for which there is now 
no market. 

Mr. Mighdoll also pointed out that feder- 
ally regulated freight rates for iron ore and 
pulp wood are less than those for scrap metal 
and scrap paper. 

Even Uncle Sam’s policies as a landlord 
may indirectly favor the use of primary 
rather than secondary materials. Producers of 
primary materials operating on federal land 
under the mining law of 1872, for example, 
pay no bonus royalty of other similar charges 
for their raw materials—the minerals they 
take out of the land. I assume that you gen- 
erally have to pay for your raw materials— 
and you'll probably have to pay more as re- 
cycling becomes more common. 

In addition to these public policies, there 
is the much more important fact that our 
system of production—our manufacturing 
techniques, our marketing system, our con- 
sumer habits—have been oriented in some 
degree toward a national philosophy of “use 
and discard.” This system makes it unneces- 
sarily difficult and costly to recapture and re- 
use the materials from which our automo- 
biles, refrigerators and other goods are 
manufactured. 

These public policies and private practices 
do not result from conscious discrimination 
against the secondary materials industy. 
Some of them still may be perfectly justifi- 
able and in the national interest. 

But taken together, these policies and prac- 
tices belong to the national priorities of an- 
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other era. At the very least, they demand 
re-evaluation in light of the urgent prior- 
ities of today. 

Does the percentage depletion allowance 
significantly affect the relative costs—and 
thus demand—for iron ore and scrap? Is 
the answer to subsidize scrap processors .. . 
or eliminate the percentage depletion allow- 
ance... or & little of both ... or neither? 

Should resource recycling be heavily sub- 
sidized by government, or should it be pri- 
marily the result of the operation of the 
market mechanism? 

In what ways should products be designed 
to permit easier recycling? Are such design 
changes the proper subject for regulation, or 
should the market dictate them? 

Under what conditions should government 
policies—for imstance those governing pol- 
lution emission standards or waste disposal— 
be explicitly designed to encourage recycling? 

And in general, how do we as a nation 
assure that our industrial operations—and 
indeed our personal activities—will bear the 
full social costs they impose on society? 

I am delighted to hear that you have re- 
ceived a grant from the Bureau of Solid 
Waste Management of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare for a com- 
prehensive study of recycling secondary ma- 
terials. I hope your investigation will include 
some of these broad policy questions. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, on 
which I serve, is also making progress on solid 
wastes, and I anticipate that we will complete 
work on a solid waste disposal bill next week. 
The final details of the bill are not yet settled, 
but I can tell you something about its broad 
outlines. 

It will significantly reorient the old solid 
waste disposal program toward development 
of resource recovery systems for recycling 
as well as disposal of solid wastes. 

Further, it will: 

Authorize far-reaching resource recovery 
investigations, 

Establish a program to assist in planning 
for areawide resource recovery systems as a 
part of regional environmental protection 
programs. 

Authorize a demonstration program of 
resource recovery systems. 

Provide for establishment of recommended 
guidelines for systems for solid waste re- 
covery, collection, separation and disposal. 

Authorize training grants for personnel 
connected with solid waste disposal and re- 
source recovery systems. 

Authorize a national disposal sites study 
for hazardous wastes. 

Authorize a study looking toward develop- 
ment of a national materials policy. 

If this bill is enacted, it will focus pub- 
lic attention on recovered materials in the 
broader context of resource use and environ- 
mental protection. I think it will promote 
new and mutually beneficial complementary 
relationships between the public and private 
sectors. 

While there is obviously an urgent need 
for government effort of the kind this bill 
will provide, I am firmly convinced that the 
economies of resource use—not government 
programs or pious hopes—will determine our 
long-run success in recycling the materials 
we now waste. 

Ultimately, the recycling process must be 
built into our free enterprise system so that 
serving our environmental priorities will be 
a self-financing, automatic by-product of 
our patterns of production and consumption. 

This means doing away with policies which 
cause distortions in the pricing mechanism 
that are unfavorable to recycling—not com- 
pensating for existing distortions with other 
distortions in the form of artificial induce- 
ments to recycling. This is a tall order be- 
cause every existing subsidy, tax break or 
other advantage has its own constituency of 
workers, industrialists and eyen consumers 
who depend on having things the way they 
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are. There is seldom as effective a constit~ 
uency for change—even when it is urgently 
needed, constructive change. 

I wish you the greatest possible success in 
the research project that you will be dis- 
cussing this afternoon and also with your 
exciting job of protecting and enhancing 
the environment for fun and profit. 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
CUTBACK 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s plan to slash the wages of 
participants in the out-of-school Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program threatens 
the very existence of this vital and suc- 
cessful program. 

Despite the protests of Neighborhood 
Youth Corps directors across the coun- 
try and against the expressed desires of 
the Nation’s big city mayors, the admin- 
istration has persisted in its scheme to 
substantially reduce the wages of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps participants. 

Under the administration’s scheme, 
high school dropouts participating in the 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program in Baltimore, for example, will 
find their wages sliced to less than 90 
cents an hour for a 40-hour week. Cur- 
rently, the same Neighborhood Youth 
Corps participants receive $1.45 an hour 
for a 32-hour week. 

The NYC directors in Baltimore and 
across the Nation are concerned that the 
administration’s new ill-conceived wage 
scheme will drive out of the program the 
youngsters who need it the most. 

The administration is apparently un- 
concerned about that consequence of its 


action. Just 10 days ago a Labor Depart- 
ment official was quoted in an article by 
Naomi S. Rovner in the Baltimore Sun 
as saying: 


If the lower take-home pay drives a youth 
out of the program, I say to hell with him. 
Maybe that shocks you, but it is a matter of 
motivation. and if one doesn’t want to go 
back to school, then another one will take 
his place. 


I believe that attitude on the part of 
the top Labor Department official reveals 
again how far out of touch this admin- 
istration is with the happenings on the 
streets of our great cities. It is one thing 
to sit behind a desk in the Department of 
Labor building in Washington and say 
“to hell” with a youngster who refuses 
to participate in a program paying 
scarcely half the minimum wage, But it 
is another to have to deal with that same 
youngster on the street after he has be- 
come even more embittered at being 
driven away from the NYC program be- 
cause it does not pay enough money for 
him to live on. 

The administration promises that it 
will offset the wage reduction by pro- 
viding improved supportive services— 
such as skilled training and medical serv- 
ices—for the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
participants. While I agree that it is de- 
sirable to improve supportive services, I 
believe it should not be done in a manner 
that torpedoes the program’s effective- 
ness by discouraging. needy youngsters 
from joining, 

My concern is deepened because of the 
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Labor Department’s atrocious track 
record on the Job Corps program. De- 
spite its quite bold promises a year ago 
of new urban centered job training pro- 
grams to replace the Job Corps centers 
it closed, the administration has not pro- 
duced those centers. I am concerned that 
a year from now we may find the NYC 
program devastated while the Adminis- 
tration is still promising to improve sup- 
portive services. 

Just 2 weeks ago the National Con- 
ference of Mayors passed a resolution 
recently by Mayor Thomas J. D’Ales- 
andro III, of Baltimore, requesting that 
the Department of Labor halt its plans 
to overhaul the NYC out-of-school pro- 
gram. This afternoon I have asked Sec- 
retary of Labor Hodgson to follow that 
sound advice offered by the mayors of 
our great cities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of my letter to Secretary Hodgson and 
the article by Naomi S. Rovner, pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Sun of June 21, 
1970, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 30, 1970. 
Hon. James D. HODGSON, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I urge you to halt 
your plans to overhaul the Out-Of-School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Program. 

As I indicated in my speech on the Sen- 
ate Floor a month ago, your plans threaten 
the very existence of the vital and success- 
ful Out-Of-School Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Program. 

I am particularly concerned that your 
scheme to reduce the wages of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps participants will drive out 
of the program the youngsters who need it 
the most. 

Currently, high school dropouts participat- 
ing in the Out-Of-School Neighborhood 
Youth Corps Program receive $1.45 an hour. 
Under your scheme, these same youngsters 
in Baltimore, for example, will find their 
wages reduced to less than $.90 an hour and 
their work week increased by eight hours. 

I am in complete sympathy with your in- 
tention to increase the supportive services— 
such as Skill training and medical services— 
provided for the NYC participants. That 
should be done. But it should not be done 
in a manner that torpedoes the program’s 
effectiveness by discouraging needy young- 
sters from joining. 

My concern is deepened because of your 
Department’s atrocious track record on the 
Job Corps Program. Despite bold promises 
@ year ago of new urban centered job train- 
ing programs to replace the Job Corps Cen- 
ters you closed, the Administration has not 
produced those centers. I am concerned that 
& year from now we may find the NYC Pro- 
gram devastated while your Department is 
still promising to improve supportive serv- 
ices, 

As you are aware, the National Confer- 
ence of Mayors recently passed a resolution 
offered by Mayor Thomas J. D’Alesandro, 
IIT of Baltimore requesting that your De- 
partment halt its plans to revamp the vital 
Neighborhood Youth Corps Out-Of-School 
Program. This Administration has often been 
criticized for being out of touch with what 
is going on in our major cities. The Mayors 
of our cities have gone on record about a 
program that they consider vital to their 
cities. I urge you to take their advice. 

Sincerely, 
JosePH D. TYDINGs. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, June 21, 1970] 
For YOUTH Corps: BROKEN PROMISES 
(By Naomi S. Rovner) 


WasHINGTON.—Some 34,000 enrollees in 
out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs in major United States cities will 
get a federal pay cut next month which some 
big-city mayors think will doom the program. 

But Nixon administration manpower 
planners who are responsible for the new 
design of the year-round corps are adamant 
that the program will be better “in the long 
run.” 

They uncomfortably admit that they are 
responsible for the effective cut in take-home 
pay for the 16- and 17-year-old high school 
dropouts in the program. They much prefer 
to call it a new program with additional 
money in the form of a stipend for attending 
vocational classes about two-thirds of the 
time and working at $1.45 an hour for one- 
third of the time—about 13 hours of a 40- 
hour week. Previously, youngsters were paid 
for on-the-job training for a 40-hour week. 


TO HELL WITH HIM 


Only when pushed will Labor Department 
spokesmen admit that there will be difi- 
culties for “some individuals.” 

But, said one Labor official, “if the lower 
take-home pay drives a youth out of the pro- 
gram I say to hell with him. Maybe that 
shocks you, but it is a matter of motivation 
and if one doesn't want to go back to school, 
then another one will take his place.” 

Jack Hashion, the deputy assistant in- 
formation director for manpower at the La- 
bor Department, said: “We took a cold, hard 
look at the program and we found that it 
was a dead end... & tangent... a respite 
from the real world.” 

Manpower Officials determined that too 
many of the dropouts were in “makework” 
Positions—menial, janitorial, clean-up, no 
skills-required jobs which gave them no 
help for bettering their positions. By and 
large, program field directors tended to agree 
with this and advocated change which would 
bring more supportive services and on-the- 
job skill training to youngsters. 

But, as an aide to a Maryland senator 
put it recently, “Who would have thought 
they would make the kids pay for their own 
training?” The aide to Senator Joseph D. 
Tydings (D., Md.) has been assigned to “bird 
dog” Maryland programs and Mr. Tydings 
said recently that his fears that the Nixon 
administration was shortchanging youth, 
particularly disadvantaged youth, were being 
confirmed. 

Mr. Tydings was alerted to the impending 
average hourly pay cut for Baltimore’s 600 
Youth Corpsmen a few weeks ago when 
panicked city officials approached him for 
help. 

VARIES BY STATE 


In Baltimore, the average hourly pay will 
drop from $1.45 an hour, the minimum wage 
paid to enrollees for a 32-hour work week, to 
85 cents an hour—the average from their 
continued $1.45 an hour for only 13 hours a 
week and the “stipend” for 27 hours of 
schooling. 

The much smaller stipend varies from 
state to state. 

It is computed by taking 75 per cent of the 
classroom pay provided for older enrollees 
in the manpower development training pro- 
grams in a given state. Those payments are 
based on the unemployment compensation 
paid out in a state. In many cases top offi- 
cials of major- cities are only just discover- 
ing that new computations produce a much 
lower average hourly wage. 

“Anyone should have seen it,” Labor offi- 
cials insist. They confirmed, however, that 
press releases on the new program empha- 
sized the “educational input” and failed to 
mention any pay cut. 
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Weeks after the first anguished complaints 
began to pile up from cities seeing their 
programs decimated at a time when jobs are 
scarcer than ever and living costs continue 
to go up, the Labor Department here still 
cannot provide any city-by-city figures on 
the program’s impact, 

WASN'T GOING 


They will admit that the take-home pay 
which was as much as $58 a week in some 
places, will drop to a low of $26 in Missis- 
sippi. Least affected is California, where young 
dropouts will receive $48. 

“But the program just wasn’t going any- 
where,” Labor spokesmen said. 

Mr. Hashion declared that overall “this 
program is a disservice to the kids. We can- 
not perpetuate the feeling that ‘somebody 
owes me a living’, by providing them with 
ersatz jobs and letting them live it up—as 
much as one can live it up on $58 a week,” 
he added. 

But as much as the pay cut, program field 
directors fear the reaction of their enrollees 
to the required return to classrooms. 

SHUTDOWN CITED 

As Mr. Tydings noted in a recent speech 
in the Senate, the Nixon administration has 
cut back youth programs with promises of 
better substitutes which are never fulfilled. 
The administration's record, he declared “is 
a laundry list of broken promises.” 

He cited the shutdown of 59 Job Corps cen- 
ters last year which was accompanied by pub- 
licity on a new series of “mini-centers” in 
cities to give job training that closed centers 
had been providing to 17,000 youngsters. 

“More than 10 months after the Job Corps 
centers were closed,” the Marylander de- 
clared, “the administration has produced 
only five urban job centers, serving a grand 
total of only 1,057 youngsters, compared to 
the 17,000 sent home from the Job Corps 
last summer,” 

BALTIMOREAN UNBELIEVER 


Based on this kind of experience, city 
Youth Corps directors are frankly skeptical 
that the promised better educational centers 
and supportive services called for in the new 
youth program will be forthcoming. 

James M. Chavis, the Baltimore program 
director, simply does not believe that young- 
sters whose school experience was so irrele- 
vant that they dropped out, will be receptive 
to any lure back into the same classrooms. 
Especially with an accompanying pay cut. 

The administration response to this is a 
shrug, suggesting that there are plenty of 
other programs young people could enter. 


D’ALESANDRO ACTS 


Mr. Hashion suggested, for example, the 
much-heralded JOBS (jobs in the private 
business sector) program. Then he conceded 
that the “temporary economic slowdown,” 
the new Nixon word for recession, had put a 
serious crimp into the JOBS program, It is, 
he noted, moving into the public sector and 
“hopefully there will be more money... .” 

Mayor D'Alesandro, in Denver last week to 
attend meetings of the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, was able to gain almost unanimous 
support for a resolution calling on the Labor 
Department to revise the pay scales. 

There does not seem to be any such in- 
clination in Washington, however. 


SOME EFFORT 


“If,” said Mr. Hashion, “you are going to 
be running a welfare program, then we should 
say so. When Mayor D'Alesandro talks about 
the individual, I have to admit he is ab- 
solutely right .. . there will be individuals 
who will suffer . . . some will fall through, 
but looking at the broad picture it will not 
be that painful,” he said. 

He hinted that some effort will be made to 
add payments for young enrollees who are 
heads of households or who have small chil- 
dren to support, but “nothing has been ap- 
proved yet.” 
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And despite the faltering JOBS program, 
plus a summer Youth Corps program which 
will require special congressional approval to 
meet even a fraction of big-city needs, Mr. 
Hashion maintained that dropouts from the 
dropout program “can be absorbed else- 
where.” 

DEMOCRATS, YES? 


Baltimore, in fact, is in better economic 
shape than such one-industry cities as, for 
example, Detroit or Pittsburgh. Yet even in 
Baltimore, businesses which pledged 4,000 
summer jobs last year and came through 
with 2,000 have this year pledged only 2,000 
and city officials expect to realize only half. 

Beleaguered big-city mayors and other ad- 
ministration critics are certain that the cities 
are being slighted deliberately because city 
administrations are more often controlled by 
Democratic mayors or councils. (Rural areas 
are exempted from the new Youth Corps 
guidelines, they note.) 

Mr. Tydings sees an administration dis- 
affection with youth. 

City Youth Corps directors see their own 
link with disaffected youth evaporating in 
frustration and poverty. 

And who, asked a former poverty program 
Official, “is measuring the temperature of the 
cities?” 

“Sure, I know they don’t Hke it...I 
agree it was bad news for them (city poverty 
directors) ,” Mr. Hashion said, “it just made 
the job tougher, but that’s not the point .. . 
you have to look at the overall picture... . .” 


INSURING THE SAFETY OF 
POLICEMEN 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, all of us 
would agree, I think, that Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s words, “The policeman’s lot 
is not a happy one,” are even more ac- 
curate today than they were at the time 


they were written, in 1879. The increase 
in crime, civil disorder and violent pro- 
test has had a profound impact through- 
out our society, but it has been felt most 
deeply by society’s protectors, the police. 
Few Americans who read a newspaper 
or watch television can escape the con- 
clusion that the policeman’s job is often 
thankless. 

But the liabilities of police work in- 
volve more than the long hours and low 
pay, more even than the frequent harass- 
ment and occasional physical abuse. Too 
often we forget that a policeman places 
his life on the line every day of his work- 
ing career. It is only when we read or 
hear of the tragic loss of a policeman’s 
life that we are reminded of the terribly 
high stakes that are an everyday part of 
police work. 

Mr. President, on June 19, in the city 
of Chicago, Patrolman Kenneth Kaner’s 
life was brutally ended at the age of 33, 
when he was shotgunned to death while 
sitting alone in his squad car, filling out 
a missing persons report. Because he 
was operating in a one-men patrol car, 
no partner was available to assist Patrol- 
man Kaner when the murderer attacked. 

I have no way of knowing, of course, 
if Patrolman Kaner would be alive today 
if he had been assigned to a two-man 
car. But I talked with Patrolman Kaner’s 
widow, Pauline, shortly after the tragedy 
and she told me of the almost universal 
concern among Chicago policemen and 
their wives over the dangers posed by 
one-man squad cars. 

Since I share the concern voiced by 
the organizations by police officers and 
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the association of policemen’s wives, I 
would like to commend Chicago’s police 
superintendent, James B. Conlisk, Jr., for 
implementing a change in department 
Policy to insure the safety of his men. 

Under Superintendent Conlisk’s plan, 
announced last week, 80 percent of the 
one-man squad cars will be eliminated 
during the dangerous night shifts. Due 
to a reassignment of personnel, no long- 
er will any officer be compelled to enter 
a high-crime neighborhood alone. 

Chicago police officials assure me that 
there will be no decline in the effective- 
ness of police services throughout the 
city because of the policy change. The 
citizens of Chicago will continue to re- 
ceive the quality of police protection to 
which they are entitled. But at the same 
time, their protectors—the Chicago 
policemen—should be able to do their 
jobs without unnecessarily placing their 
lives in jeopardy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to remind Congress of our responsibility 
in, facing up to and dealing. with the 
serious crime problem in the District of 
Columbia, since Congress has chosen to 
retain virtually exclusive governmental 
authority within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
crimes committed within the District 
yesterday as reported by the Washington 
Post. Whether the list grows longer or 
shorter depends on Congress. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

SUSPECT SEIZED Arrer HOLDUP or Lor 
ATTENDANT 


A 20-year-cld Southeast Washington man 
was arrested Saturday night shortly after 
the holdup of a parking lot attendant who 
was depositing the day’s receipts at the head- 
quarters of the company that owns the lot, 
police said. 

Donna J. Valentine, a 29-year-old employee 
of the Parking Management, Inc., lot at 1514 
L St. NW, told police she was carrying three 
canvas bags containing $425 to the office on 
DeSales Street NW when a man brandishing 
& gun confronted her in the hallway. 

She said the man pointed a gun at her and 
ordered, “Turn it over.” After taking the 
money bags, the gunman fied and Miss Val- 
entine reported the theft. 

Two plainclothes police officers, alerted by 
the police lookout, saw a man fitting the 
description of the suspect running east on 
L Street NW and chased him. They said he 
dropped a coat containing three sacks of 
money and a 38-caliber revolyer with three 
rounds of ammunition in the 1500 block of 
L Street as he fled between two parked cars. 

Moments later the officers arrested Ronald 
B. Yarborough, of 2908 Langston Pl. SE, and 
charged him with robbery, according to re- 
ports. Police said they recovered the money 
and gun. 

In other serious crimes reported by area 
police up to 6 p.m. yesterday: 

ASSAULTED 


James Thomas Miles, of Washington, was 
treated at D.C. General Hospital after he 
was shot during an attempted holdup. Two 
youths, one of them armed with a gun, ap- 
proached Miles about 7:55 p.m, Sunday while 
he was standing at 18th and D Streets NE 
and said, “Give me your money.” When Miles 
refused, the gunman shot him in the left 
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shoulder and then fled with his companion 
into an alley at the rear of 18th Street. 

Emmitt Eugene Murphy, of Washington, 
was treated at Washington Hospital Center 
for facial injuries he suffered during a fight 
about 6:25 p.m. Sunday in an apartment in 
the 700 block of Park Road NW with a man 
brandishing a bottle. 

William L. Riley, of Washington, was 
treated at D.C. General Hospital for eye in- 
juries he received when a youth threw a rock 
at him during a fight at about 6:15 p.m. 
Sunday at a playground near his home in 
the 700 block of 12th Street SE. 

Florence Brown, of Washington, was ad- 
mitted to Freedmen’s Hospital with stab 
wounds in the breast and wrist. She was 
stabbed during a fight with a man and 
woman who attacked her at 7th and O 
Streets NW at about 1:30 p.m. Sunday. 

Henrietta Bradshaw, of 1316 Fairmont St. 
NW, was admitted to Washington Hospital 
Center after she was stabbed in the shoulder 
about 11 a.m., during a fight at her apart- 
ment with a woman armed with a knife, 


STOLEN 


Approximately $923. was stolen between 
11 p.m, Sunday and 7:25 a.m. yesterday from 
a safe inside the High's dairy store at 5001 
Wisconsin Ave. NW. 

Four cases of liquor and $1,896 in cash 
and checks, with a total value of $2,076, were 
stolen between 3:30 a.m. and 12:30 p.m. Sun- 
day from Maxie’s Restaurant, 2714 Good 
Hope Rd. SE, according to Allen C. Reed, of 
Forestville. 

ROBBED 

Stanton Park Esso Station, 400 C St. NE, 
was held up about 3:35 a.m, Sunday by two 
men who entered the office and asked the 
attendant, ‘‘Where’s the phone.” One of them 
pulled out a sawed-off shotgun, grabbed the 
bills from the attendant’s pocket and es- 
caped with his companion, 

Jacob Garvin, of Washington, was held up 
shortly after 3 a.m. Saturday by a youth 
wielding a knife who approached him at 5th 
Street and Virginia Avenue SE. The youth 
forced Garvin to hand over his money and 
watch, then fled south on 5th Street. 

Emmett Johnson, of Washington, was held 
up early yesterday by a young man wielding 
a club who approached him in the 200 block 
of 17th Street NE and said, “Freeze.” After 
removing Johnson's wallet, the armed man 
fied on foot. 

Sacks Esso station, 5501 South Dakota Ave. 
NE, was held up about 10:30 p.m. Sunday by 
two men who drove into the station in & 
green car. The driver pointed a revolver at 
the station manager and demanded money. 
After taking the bills from the employee, 
the pair drove away. 

James Pettus, of Washington, was held up 
about 12:15 p.m. Sunday by two men who 
confronted him in the 1800 block of 5th 
Street NW. One of them drew a handgun, 
took $2 in bills and change from Pettus and 
escaped with his companion. 

Richard Carretta, of Falls Church, was 
held up about 9:20 p.m. Sunday by two 
men who approached him as he was walking 
in the 1800 block of M Street NW. The men 
grabbed him, placed an unidentified object 
at his head and told him to hand over his 
money. After removing the money from Car- 
retta’s wallet, the pair fled. 

William T. Barnes, of Washington, was 
held up about 10:30 p.m. Sunday by three 
youths, two brandishing handguns, who sur- 
rounded him at Anacostia Avenue and Hayes 
Street NE. “Give me that money,” demanded 
one of the gunmen and searched Barnes’ 
pockets, removing the money. After taking 
all the cash, the trio fled. 

Robert Leonard Markle, of 402 10th St. SE, 
was held up early Sunday by two men who 
entered his apartment and tied his hands. 
The intruders then took a clock, Markle’s 
money and his car. 

Gertrude D. Diskin, Loretta A. Hagarty and 
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Marie Pli, all members of the Sisters of Saint 
Joseph of Washington, were held up by two 
youths who approached them about 8:05 p.m. 
Sunday at Rodman Street and Reno Road 
NW. “Where is Connecticut Avenue?” the 
youths asked. When Miss Hagarty gave them 
the directions, one of youths drew a handgun 
and said, “This is a holdup.” The pair took 
purses from the three women, 

George W. Sickler, of Washington, was 
beaten and robbed about 10:40 p.m. Saturday 
by a man who approached him from behind 
in the 1100 block of 6th Street SE. The man 
forced Sickler to hand over his cash and 
credit cards and fled. 

Thomas Lewis Bonge, of Miami, was robbed 
of a large amount of money about 10:30 p.m. 
Sunday in a parking lot in the 1400 block 
of Wisconsin Avenue NW. Two men ap- 
proached Bonge and one of them placed a 
knife at his throat demanding, “Give me 
some money.” Bonge handed them his cash 
and the pair fled. 

James Schweitzer, of Annapolis, was robbed 
about 12:30 a.m. Saturday while he was 
parked in his truck in the 900 block of Mount 
Vernon Place NW. A young man climbed 
into the truck, yoked Schweitzer and asked 
for $10. Schweitzer replied he had no money 
and jumped from the truck. The man then 
drove off in Schweitzer’s half-ton pickup 
truck. 

Tina C. Carter, of Washington, was held up 
by two youths wielding knives who ap- 
proached her about 1:50 p.m, Sunday at 
Sherman Avenue and Irving Street NW. “This 
is a holdup. Give me your handbag,” one of 
them told her. The youths fled with the 
purse, 

Richard G. Cooper, of Bladensburg, was 
held up about 4 p.m. Sunday when he stopped 
at the intersection of Kenilworth and Eastern 
Avenue NE. Two men, one of then wielding a 
small handgun, warned Cooper, “Don't make 
any funny moves. This is for real.” After 
taking 50 cents from Cooper, the men fled. 

Josephine Shipman, of 3538 A St. SE, 
was held up by a youth who approached her 
near her apartment building, placed a knife 
at her side and ordered, “Give me your purse.” 
Taking the cash, keys and papers, the youth 
fied on foot. 

Little Tavern diner, 630 North Capitol St., 
NW, was held up by a man who entered the 
shop and asked the clerk for a cup of coffee. 
As he turned to fill the order, the man said, 
“Give me the money." The clerk placed the 
money into a bag and handed it to the gun- 
man who grabbed it, fled out of the shop and 
drove off in a white car. 

High's dairy store, 2101 Rhode Island Ave. 
NE, was held up about 10:29 p.m. Sunday by 
two young men, one armed with a revolver. 
“Get away from the cash register,” the gun- 
man told the clerk. He then jumped over the 
counter and removed the bills from the 
register. The pair fled out of the shop and 
escaped on foot. 

High's dairy store, 4800 Georgia Ave., was 
held up about 9:50 p.m. Sunday by two men 
who asked the manager for a pack of cigar- 
ettes. As she handed him the cigarettes, one 
of the men drew a revolver and ordered, “Get 
a bag and put all the money in it.” Grabbing 
the sack full of cash, the pair ran out of the 
store. 


INCREASING SUPPORT FOR METRIC 
CONVERSION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, across the 
country there has been increasing sup- 
port among professional engineers for 
the conversion of our system of weights 
and measures to the metric system. 

I ask unanimous consent that resolu- 
tions in support of metric conversion by 
numerous professional societies of en- 
gineering be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
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tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF ENGI- 
NEERS ON THE METRIC SYSTEM 


When the United States and the United 
Kingdom were the leading industrial nations 
of the world, their exports of capital and 
manufactured goods were in such demand 
that they could be exported with little con- 
sideration of the systems of weights and 
measures in use in the importing countries. 
Now there are many highly industrialized 
nations all competing in the world market. 
The US and the UK are faced with stiff com- 
petition especially in the field of metal 
working machinery and machinery and allied 
products. Our total exports are declining and 
we have an adverse balance of trade. 

The UK has officially embarked on a ten 
year conversion program aimed at improy- 
ing her competitive position in the world 
market. Ninety percent of the world is on 
the metric system leaving the US and Can- 
ada (with 10% of the world population) the 
largest countries remaining on the inch- 
pound system. 

By Congressional action the Department of 
Commerce is now engaged in a study to de- 
termine the impact of increasing worldwide 
use of the metric system on the US. The re- 
port to the Congress will be the basis for 
possible legislation. Ease of calculation in 
trade and industry and ability to compete 
in overseas commercial, industrial, engi- 
neering and scientific activities have been 
cited as justification for the changeover. 

The Washington Society of Engineers be- 
lieves that: 

(a) An educational program is desirable 
to acquaint the public with the metric sys- 
tem. 

(b) Engineering and technical societies 
should assist the Government in its current 
study. 

(c) All engineering based industry (such 
as construction, capital goods, machinery and 
allied products) should assist the Govern- 
ment in its current study. 

(d) All persons whose future activities will 
be significantly affected by a decision to “go 
metric” are urged to consider carefully its 
impact on the economic health of the coun- 
try. 

(e) Legislation will be required to fully 
implement the use of the metric system. A 
period of dual usage will be necessary with 
the new units of measure. 

RESOLUTION OF DENVER BRANCH OF AMERICAN 
METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Whereas, The Denver Branch, American 
Meteorological Society, believes that leader- 
ship of the United States is being jeopardized 
by the lack of acceptance of an international 
system of weights and measures, the Metric 
System, and 

Whereas, The Universal Standard for ob- 
servation, transmission, forecasting and re- 
porting of Meteorological information is 
based upon Metric measurements and 

Whereas, A broad-based educational pro- 
gram is required to inform and conyince 
the average American citizen of the advan- 
tages of converting to Metric measure and 
the economic and social impacts of not con- 
verting to it, and 

Whereas, The Meteorological Profession 
is in an excellent position to recommend 
action to political and economic leaders and 
to introduce Metric terminology and usage 
to the American public, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Meteorologi- 
cal Society adopt a policy favoring universal 
usage of the Metric System in the United 
States with the ultimate objective of com- 
plete conversion to it. 

Resolved further, That in the promulga- 
tion of this policy, The American Meteoro- 
logical Society. 

1. Urge its local Chapters and members 
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to initiate and support programs which pro- 
mote American acceptance of the Metric 
System. 

2. Provide educational material and visual 
aids to local chapters for their use in promot- 
ing the Metric System at a “grass roots” level. 

3. Urge local chapters and members to ex- 
pose the American public to Metric termi- 
nology by a gradual transition to dual re- 
porting of weather observations and fore- 
casts in both conventional and Metric units 
on radio, television and newspaper. This 
should include temperature, barometric 
pressure, precipitation amounts, wind 


speeds, cloud bases, heights, etc. 

4. Support the Public Law 90-472 Study 
being conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards by adding Professional Meteoro- 
logical emphasis and a sense of urgency to it. 


RESOLUTION OF PIKES PEAK CHAPTER, ACM 


Whereas, The Pikes Peak Chapter, Associa- 
tion for Computing Machinery, knowing that 
all the other major countries of the world 
either now use or are in the process of con- 
verting to the Metric System of weights and 
measures, believes that the best interests of 
the United States will be served by a like 
conversion, and 

Whereas, A broad-based educational pro- 
gram is required to indoctrinate and convince 
the average American citizen of the advan- 
tages of converting to Metric measure and 
the economic and social impacts of not con- 
verting to it, and 

Whereas, The professional members of this 
Association are in an excellent position indi- 
vidually and collectively to provide the lead- 
ership necessary to influence American eco- 
nomic and political leaders on the merits of 
early adoption of the Metric System, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery adopt a policy favoring 
increased usage of the Metric System in the 
United States with the ultimate objective of 
complete conversion to it. 

Resolyed further, that in the promulgation 
of this policy, the Association for Computing 
Machinery 

1. Urge its local chapters and members to 
initiate and support programs which promote 
increased acceptance of the Metric System. 

2. Provide educational material and visual 
aids to local chapters for use in promoting 
the Metric System at “grass roots” level, 

8. Develop and furnish to news media short 
fillers, spot announcements and film clips 
that will promote Metric thinking. 

4. Urge Computer Manufacturers, pro- 
grammers and users to consider developing 
future hardware and software in Metric lan- 
guage to save cost of later conversion. 

5. Support the Public Law 90-472 Study 
being conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards by adding emphasis and a sense 
of urgency to it from the viewpoint of the 
Information Sciences. 

RESOLUTION OF PIKES PEAK CHAPTER OF 
AMERICAN METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Whereas, The Pikes Peak Chapter, Ameri- 
can Meteorological Society, believe that the 
economic, political and military world lead- 
ership of the United States is being jeopard- 
ized by the lack of acceptance of an interna- 
tional system of weights and measures, the 
Metric System, and 

Whereas, The Universal Standard for ob- 
servation, transmission, forecasting and re- 
porting of Meteorological information is based 
upon Metric measurements and 

Whereas, A broad-based educational pro- 
gram is required to indoctrinate and con- 
vince the average American citizen of the 
advantages of converting to Metric measure 
and the economic and social impacts of not 
converting to it, and 

Whereas, the Meterological Profession is 
in an excellent position to influence political 
and economic leaders and condition the 
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American Public to Metric terminology and 
usage; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American. Meteorologi- 
cal Society adopt a policy favoring uni- 
versal usage of the Metric System in the 
United States with the ultimate objective 
of complete conversion to it. 

Resolved further, That in the promulga- 
tion of this policy, The American Meteorolo- 
gical Society 

1. Urge its state and local Chapters and 
members to initiate and support programs 
which promote American acceptance of the 
Metric System. 

2. Provide educational material and visual 
aids to local chapters for their use in promot- 
ing the Metric System at “grass roots” level. 

3. Urge local Chapters and members to be- 
gin conditioning the American public to 
Metric terminology by dual reporting weather 
observations and forecasts in both conven- 
tional and Metric units on radio, television 
and newspaper. This should include tem- 
perature, barometric pressure, precipitation 
amounts, wind speeds, cloud bases, heights, 
etc. 

4. Support the Public Law 90-472 Study 
being conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards by adding Professional Meteoro- 
logical emphasis and a sense of urgency to it, 
RESOLUTION OF PIKES PEAK CHAPTER OF PRO- 

FESSIONAL ENGINEERS OF COLORADO 


Whereas, The Executive Committee, Pikes 
Peak Chapter of Professional Engineers of 
Colorado, believe that the economic, polit- 
ical and military world leadership of the 
United States is being jeopardized by the 
lack of acceptance of an international sys- 
tem of weights and measures, the Metric 
System and 

Whereas, The engineering profession is in 
the best professional position to influence 
political and economic leaders on the merits 
of early adoption of the Metric System and 

Whereas, A broad based educational pro- 
gram is required to indoctrinate and con- 
vince the average American citizen of the 
advantages of converting to Metric measure 
and the economic and social impacts of not 
converting to it; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Society of 
Professional Engineers adopt a policy favor- 
ing increased usage of the Metric System in 
the United States with the ultimate objec- 
tive of complete conversion to it. 

Resolved further, That in the promulga- 
tion of this policy, the National Society of 
Professional Engineers 

1. Urge its state and local chapters and 
members to initiate and support programs 
which promote universal acceptance of the 
Metric System 

2. Provide educational material and visual 
aids to local chapters for their use in pro- 
moting the Metric System at “grass roots” 
level 

3. Provide news media with copy, film 
clips and spot announcements promoting 
Metric thinking 

4, Support the Public Law 90-472 study 
being conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards by adding professional engineer 
emphasis and a sense of urgency to it. 
RESOLUTION OF PIKES PEAK Post, SOCIETY OF 

AMERICAN MILITARY ENGINEERS 


Whereas, The Peak Post, Society of 
American Military Engineers, believes that 
the military, political and economic world 
leadership of the United States is being jeop- 
ardized by the lack of acceptance of an in- 
ternational system of weights and measures, 
the Metric System, and 

Whereas, A broad-based educational pro- 
gram is required to indoctrinate and con- 
vince the average American citizen of the 
advantages of converting to Metric measure 
and the economic and social impacts of not 
converting to it, and 
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Whereas, The civilian and military engi- 
neer members of this Society are in an ex- 
cellent position individually and collectively 
to provide the leadership necessary to in- 
fluence American economic and political 
leaders on the merits of early adoption of 
the Metric System, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Society of American 
Military Engineers adopt a policy favoring 
increased usage of the Metric System in the 
United States with the ultimate objective of 
complete conversion to it. 

Resolved further, That in the promulga- 
tion of this policy, the Society of American 
Military Engineers. 

1. Urge its local posts and members to 
initiate and support programs which pro- 
mote increased acceptance of the Metric Sys- 
tem. 

2. Provide educational material and visual 
aids to local posts for their use in promot- 
ing the Metric System at “grass roots” level. 

3. Develop and furnish to news media short 
fillers, spot announcements and film clips 
that will promote Metric thinking. 

4. Support the Public Law 90-472 Study 
being conducted by the National Bureau of 
Standards by adding engineering emphasis 
and a sense of urgency to it. 


TRIBUTE TO ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of an address given 
by a member of the faculty, J. Winfree 
Smith, at the St. John’s College com- 
mencement exercises on June 7. A quick 
glance will show that it is a hard-hitting 
speech which describes forcefully the 
terrible dangers we face from the spread- 
ing spirit of lawlessness. His is a message 
that deserves the widest possible dis- 
semination. 

Following the address are editorials 
published recently in the Annapolis Eve- 
ning Capital and the Anne Arundel 
Times praising the students of St. John’s 
College for the rational and restrained 
ways they have chosen to express their 
opposition to the war in Vietnam and 
Cambodia. Unique in the Nation, I be- 
lieve, they have expressed with equal 
fervor their opposition to violence and 
disruption of campuses. This is probably 
the only college of its caliber in the Na- 
tion that continued to operate on a 
strictly normal schedule right through 
to commencement day. Not 1 day, or even 
one period of classes was missed. The 
whole college, instead, engaged volun- 
tarily in an additional day of study of 
the war and of the question of dissent. 
Students and faculty all sacrificed a Sat- 
urday of their own time for these special 
extra classes. 

St. John’s College hopes to set an ex- 
ample that others may follow. Its stu- 
dents and faculty are striving to show 
that political opinion can be expressed 
and will be heard without violence or 
other forms of irrationality. Students 
and faculty are free to express their 
views as individuals or in groups, but 
none of them speaks on behalf of their 
college. The college has avoided com- 
pletely taking any stand on any political 
issue, not because it doesn’t care, but 
because it recognizes its mission to pre- 
serve the conditions under which free- 
dom of inquiry can thrive. The adminis- 
tration will not permit its campus to be- 
come politicized. It is determined that 
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everything done will be characterized by 
the spirit of inquiry. 

There is one point on which it needs 
the assistance of others. It must be man- 
ifest that its message and example of 
law-abidingness and nonviolence are 
getting as much attention as burnings 
and bombings do. It is for this reason 
that I pay tribute to St. John’s achieve- 
ments on the floor of the U.S. Senate. 

There being no. objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 
(By J. Winfree Smith) 


Tn a church near London there is a plaque 
‘with the following inscription: 


“In the year 1658, when all things sacred in 

the kingdom 

Were either profaned or demolished, 

This Church was built by Sir Robert Shirley, 
Baronet 

Whose singular praise it was 

‘To do the best things In the worst times 

And hope them in the most calamitous.” 


These times in which we live are not the 
worst times or the most calamitous. But they 
are bad times, and they threaten worse and 
more calamitous times. In the United States 
of America we have special troubles which 
arise partly from our power and wealth, but 
also, and maybe consequently, from a dis- 
respect for law,,.We can understand how for 
many black people and others among us 
“law” means only an instrument of injustice 
and oppression. It has, however, been the 
greatness of the United States as a political 
society to have combined law and freedom, 
to) have made freedom possible by means of 
law, which is the only way it is possible. 
We must think both of the common law and 
of constitutional law, Murder committed by 
Black Panthers endangers society; committed 
by police, it endangers society even more. 
Arson, whether committed by the frustrated 
poor in ghettos or by frustrated students on 
campuses, is‘as criminal as arson anywhere, 
and is not to be justified as a form of 
rhetoric. There can be no freedom where men 
fear the destruction of their lives and the 
external means of living them, A concern for 
life and property is not necessarily a bour- 
geois concern. 

We the people of the United States in 
adopting the Constitution declared in the 
words of that document that it was to be 
the supreme law of the land. Sometimes those 
whose very powers depend upon the Consti- 
tution speak and act in such a way as to con- 
travene it. The Congress in passing the 
Omnibus Crime Bill of 1968 may have been 
acting in response to the mood of the people 
and with respect for one kind of law. But in 
doing so they were also clearly attacking the 
independent authority of the Supreme Court. 
The President, when recently the Senate was 
about to vote on a certain nomination to that 
court, referred to himself as “the one person 
entrusted by the Constitution with the power 
of appointment” of Supreme Court justices. 
He was forgetting or deliberately ignoring the 
constitutional, and by no means nominal, re- 
quirement that such appointment be made 
only with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, Furthermore, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that those who talk most about 
law and order are not deeply concerned to 
preserve the law contained in the Bill of 
Rights, the law that directly protects specific 
freedoms. 

Americans who would not have their 
country destroyed will respect both the com- 
mon law and constitutional law and will 
respect legal process for the removal of un- 
just law. They will refuse to be “polarized” 
no matter who may be playing on which 
of their passions to attract them to this 
pole or repel them from that. In independ- 
ence of soul they will not allow the present 
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confusion of good and eyil to overwhelm 
their power to discriminate them. 

Many teachers in our colleges and uni- 
versities, as well as many students, are de- 
termined that those institutions shall as 
such become active in political affairs, There 
may be occasions when such institutions 
have to act politically. For instance, it would 
surely be their duty to resist by all lawful 
political means a measure such as that not 
long ago proposed in Congress, though not 
passed, to require every college “to adopt 
an approved code of conduct for its stu- 
dents and teachers before it or they could 
be eligible for federal aid.” 

The reason it would be their duty is that 
such & measure would destroy the inde- 
pendence of the educational institution. 
A college is of service politically exactly by 
keeping itself out of political action. It is 
of service because its independence does not 
mean indifference, but rather the occasion 
and the freedom to discuss and debate po- 
litical issues with rational detachment, which 
is the only way to obtain light upon them. 

It is a truly amazing thing that some 
teachers and students don’t believe in such 
debate or the possibility of any rational 
detachment. They have become champions 
of blind action. Although I've never seen it 
defined, I suppose that the name “activists” 
sometimes refers to such champions. The 
action they desire they often call “revolu- 
tion,” which is also not defined, but it seems 
to mean destroying all human institutions. 
There is an echo of Marxism in this though 
without the painstaking Marxist argument 
designed to show that in capitalist society 
all law and government, all religious. and 
educational institutions are derivative from 
that society and in the dialectic of history 
destined to be destroyed along with it. 

In ‘these bad times. we who belong to 
this small college, but all the greater for 
being small, often feel ourselves to be like 
the philosopher in the 6th book of Plato’s 
Republic who amid the circumstances of 
actual political life is like one “in the storm 
of dust and sleet which the driving wind 
hurries along.” If we retire to the shelter of 
a wall, it is partly to get a place where 
we may begin to see and understand what 
is going on in that storm and what should 
and could be done about it, And if we some- 
times manage to ignore the storm, we do not 
consider that we are self-indulgent for there 
is a seraph that constantly whispers to us 
that we have a true self that ts above the 
storm and that knowledge belongs to an- 
other world and is itself good. Others hur- 
rying past may call to us to leave our 
shelter and join them. They think it is no 
time for business as usual, They do not 
know that when it is a question of the 
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always time for business as usual. 

Last year’s commencement speaker re- 
ferred to our program and the character of 
our studies as presupposing the authority of 
intellect. Let me stress the word “authority.” 
The authority of intellect is not the author- 
ity of doctrine. St. John’s College has no au- 
thoritative doctrine. But it is devoted to ask- 
ing questions about all the things around us. 
This asking of questions is meaningful not 
because we can always find answers, but be- 
cause learning occurs. That genuine learning 
does occur means that the intellect is not a 
servant or an instrument, but that it has 
authority, 

Graduates of the Class of 1970. I bid you 
do the best things in these bad times and in 
the worst times, if such should overtake you. 
Cultivate temperance in political judgment 
and action. Cultivate the courage to stand 
firm for reason and sense against unreason 
and nonsense. Support what justice there is 
in our laws, our institutions, and our ways 
without losing sight’ of a higher justice by 
which they must be measured. Be intem- 
perate and erotic in the quest for wisdom and 
understanding. Value charity and humility, 
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since he who hates or condemns his brother 
abides in death, as someone has said. 

What hope can I offer you for the future 
of this earth? I do not know. Things do not 
look good. The future is perhaps not as much 
within man’s hands as he has persuaded him- 
Self in our modern era. It is, of course, my 
own belief that it is in the hands of a benef- 
icent God, and that is ground for hope. If 
you do not share that belief, is there some 
ground? Ignorance of the future is not reason 
for despair, but neither is it reason for hope. 
Yet I would pray that it be your singular 
praise, no matter how bad the times, not only 
to do, but to find it possible to hope, the 
best things. 


Reason Over RIOT 


The strong antiwar sentiments among stu- 
dents across the nation have apparently left 
few colleges and universities immune from 
strikes, demonstrations and violence during 
these troubled times. However, St. John’s Col- 
lege has commendably managed to rise above 
the throwing of rocks and bottles, the 
shouted obscenities and the bitter confronta- 
tions with National Guardsmen and police. 

This has nothing whatsoever to do with 
apathy. There is little doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the St. John’s student body is as op- 
posed to the war in Southeast Asia as are the 
campuses at Berkeley, College Park and Kent. 
The difference is the manner in which St. 
John’s has chosen to channel its protest. 

A couple of weeks ago, many St. John’s 
students participated in a 24-hour peace vigil 
that was carried off without any violent in- 
cidents. Not only did the students decide 
against participating in the student strikes, 
they voted to hold an extra day of classes. 
On Saturday, seminars on the Vietnam War 
were held at St. John’s. There was no need 
for fixed bayonets or tear gas. This civilized 
approach might not satisfy the appetite for 
revolution prevalent among campus mili- 
tants, but it was one college’s way of choos- 
ing to reason rather than to riot. 

And it is through reason that this nation 
must let its leaders know how it feels about 
our involvement in Vietnam and Cambodia. 
Occupying and burning college buildings, vio- 
lent demonstrations and angry shouting 
matches are unlikely to bring any results 
other than a widening of the gap between 
those who feel we should leave Vietnam and 
those who feel our presence there is protect- 
ing the world from communism. 

It is a tribute to the students and faculty 
of St. John’s College that they chose an in- 
finitely more responsible route to air their 
feelings rather than to subject themselves 
and a fine institution to the turmoil to which 
all too many colleges have fallen prey within 
the past weeks. 


“Way AHEAD" Is More LIKE It 


Residents of Annapolis who sometimes 
look askance as “way out” students of St. 
John’s College peacefully make their way 
through town should be mindful of the fact 
that the students are more “peaceful” than 
“way out.” 

A case in point is the unfortunate reac- 
tion of students in colleges and universities 
across the nation, following the United 
States invasion of Cambodia. Disorder, de- 
struction, and even death, were everyday 
campus occurrences. The campus of St. 
John’s College, both in Annapolis and Santa 
Fe, New Mex., remained calm. 

Which is not to say that students approved 
of the military action. On the contrary, & 
letter making clear their opposition was 
hand-delivered to the President of the 
United States by the president of the col- 
lege: But the same letter contained a pledge 
to maintain a regular schedule at the col- 
lege. If President Nixon did not reply fa- 
vorably and thankfully to what is surely a 
rare communication—and Dean Robert A. 
Goldwin of St. John’s College knows of no 
such response—the President is remiss. 
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Instead of upheaval, the students and fac- 
ulty members heard two authoritative 
speakers discuss both sides of the Cambodian 
issue. An orderly, and therefore, fruitful, 
question and answer period followed. 

The next day, a Saturday, students and 
faculty members participated in a seminar 
on Vietnam. Again, two positions—those of 
the United States and North Vietnam—were 
weighed. 

The Students of St. John’s College, it 
would seem, are not so “way out” after all. 
“Way ahead” is a more accurate term. 


MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS FACE 
DENIAL OF PROMISED FEDERAL 
FUNDS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the low level of funding re- 
quested by this administration for com- 
munity mental health centers has gen- 
erated a serious and deepening crisis in 
mental health care in this Nation. 

If any Senator feels that this is an 
“alarmist” statement, he need only turn 
to page 25 of the New York Times of 
June 29, 1970, for direct evidence that a 
serious crisis exists for the future of com- 
munity mental health centers all across 
the country. 

The article, entitled “62 Menta] Health 
Centers, Built or Expanded With Federal 
Approval, Face Denial of Promised 
Funds,” described the plight of one cen- 
ter in my own State of New Jersey—the 
Raritan Bay Mental Health Center— 
which was meant to serve 200,000 indi- 
viduals from South Amboy, Woodbridge, 
Carteret, and Perth Amboy. The center 
has been 4 years in the planning and, if 
funds are forthcoming, will provide a 
day hospital program; two. classrooms 
for disturbed children; a children’s 
clinic; an adult clinic for drug addiction 
and alcoholism; six poverty-area cen- 
ters; a 24-bed inpatient ward at a near- 
by hospital; 24-hour crisis walk-in clinic; 
a crisis intervention telephone service; 
an aftercare clinic for patients released 
from State hospitals; as well as family 
planning, immunization, and prenatal 
care services. 

This is not a Public Health official’s 
dream, Mr. President, but a well- 
thought-out, carefully conceived pro- 
gram that was painstakingly developed 
to fulfill a definite need. And now we are 
told, if funds are not forthcoming, the 
newly. constructed building may be 
turned over to the police to use as a 
training academy. 

Here we have only one example of a 
crisis that affects not only the present 
and potential patients in such Centers 
but also the professionals who staff them 
and who worked long and hard to devel- 
op the urgently needed programs that 
are underway in some Centers and are 
planned for others. I might add that 
this development should generate a crisis 
of conscience among those of us in the 
U.S. Senate who sponsored and voted for 
the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act and who recently voted for its ex- 
pansion and continuation. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
article is not the only expression of con- 
cern I wish to bring to the attention of 
Congress today. 

On June 22, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie) also provided powerful ar- 
guments for providing adequate fund- 
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ing. As chairman of the Senate Special 

Committee on Aging, I was deeply moved 

by the distinguished Senator’s argu- 

ments. He spoke as chairman of our 

Subcommittee on Health of the Elderly, 

but his statement to the Senate Appro- 

priations Committee provides very spe- 
cific examples of the high cost of under- 
funding. He reminded the Appropriations 

Committee, for example, that if Federal 

participation in Community Mental 

Health Centers is allowed to stand at 

this low level, all age groups will be af- 

fected—the crisis is not narrowly limited 
to any one population group. 

Mr. President, the mentally ill of the 
Nation do not need buildings constructed 
as monuments to their leaders’ concern; 
they desperately need the help, treat- 
ment, and care that was promised them 
under the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act of 1965 and reemphasized in 
the Community Mental Health Centers 
Amendments of 1969. 

We should also recognize that to con- 
struct buildings with Federal funds and 
then render those same buildings inoper- 
able is an intolerable waste of Federal 
funds, time, and effort. 

I feel that Senator MUSKIE’S argu- 
ments for increased funding for the 
staffing of Community Mental Health 
Centers are timely and provocative. They 
deserve our widespread attention and 
consideration, along with the informa- 
tive article in the New York Times. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of Hon. EDMUND S. 
Musxte, “Entitled in Support of Appro- 
priations for Staffing of Community 
Mental Health Centers” and New York 
Times article, entitled “62 Mental Health 
Centers, Built or Expanded with Federal 
Approval Face Denial of Promised 
Funds,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE 
In SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR STAFF- 
ING oF COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH 
CENTERS 
As a member of the U.S. Senate Committee 

on Aging and Chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health of the Elderly, I am most con- 
cerned about the low level of funding re- 
quested for the staffing of Community Men- 
tal Health Centers. 

The Administration is requesting $60,100,- 
000 for staffing grants to Community Mental 
Health Centers in 1971, an increase of $12,- 
550,000 over the 1970 estimate. However, be- 
cause of the low level of funding appro- 
priated ‘to Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters in 1970, the National Institutes of Men- 
tal Health has infofmed the Committee on 
Aging that they now have $20,000,000 more 
approved applications for staffing grants than 
they can fund. 

The proposed $60,100,000 will provide only 
continuation grants to those Centers with 
staffing grants already in operation. No funds 
have been proposed for new projects. 

This has serious implications for the 
elderly in this Nation who are suffering from 
Varying degrees of mental disorders. 

Of the 165 Centers now in operation 
throughout the country, only 30 have spe- 
cial geriatric programs. It is safe to assume 
that the elderly are already on the low end 
of the priority ladder in Community Mental 
Health programs, 

This may be true because it is very difi- 
cult to recruit trained professionals to work 
with older mentally ill individuals. The cure 
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is less dramatic—the treatment of an older 
person makes heavy demands on the time 
and patience of workers, therapeutic gains 
are usually smaller and the mental illness 
is often complicated by chronic physical ail- 
ments. 

It takes time to discover what is troubling 
an older person—perhaps he is hard of hear- 
ing and the psychiatrist has to repeat his 
questions many times, his so-called “thallu- 
cinations” may in fact be due to an advanced 
state of undetected diabetes; his “wander- 
ings” and loss of memory may be the result 
of brain damage caused by a stroke. 

Obviously, specialized treatment programs 
are necessary for these older patients. Some 
already in practice in the 30 Centers with 
geriatric programs include: sheltered work- 
shops which help provide the older patient 
with a sense of usefulness and worth, co- 
ordinated medical and psychiatric treatment 
in order to determine the degree of actual 
mental disorder and the extent of physical 
illness, and intensive outreach services to 
find mentally impaired older citizens in the 
community and make them aware of this 
service. 

Outreach is a most important: component 
of any service program for recent studies in- 
dicate that the elderly may be less likely to 
make use of Community Mental Health Cen- 
ters than younger persons, The National In- 
stitute of Mental Health reports that any- 
where-from 15 to 25 percent of elderly per- 
sons living in their own residences have 
some degree of mental disorder and that a 
minimum of 8 percent of these individuals 
are known to be severely disturbed. Yet, the 
number of aged persons using outpatient 
psychiatric clinic services is only 2 percent 
of the overall population. 

There are some good reasons for this. un- 
derutilization. First, older people are fright- 
ened and embarrassed at the thought of 
being treated for mental problems. Second, 
many—especially the poor and the isolated— 
are unaware that the services exist. And 
third, the same problems keep older people 
from taking advantage of these services 
which keep them from participating in other 
social programs: lack of income and poor 
transportation facilities. 

Lack of adequate staffing for community 
mental health centers can create the greatest 
difficulties of all. 

In far too many instances, the elderly per- 
son, directed to a local community health 
center by family or friends, arrives at that 
center only to wait for hours for an appoint- 
ment, After a cursory examination by a psy- 
chiatrist or psychiatric social worker, who 
probably has no knowledge of geriatric psy- 
chiatry and who is overworked because the 
center is understaffed, the professional de- 
cides that there is nothing that he can do 
except perhaps prescribe tranquilizers for 
“depression” as the elderly person is, in his 
opinion, hopelessly “senile,” 

The professional, unfamiliar with geriatric 
psychiatry, does not ask about eating habits, 
social contacts, living conditions, or physical 
health—nor does anyone else at the center. 
This is not due to unfeeling negligence on 
the part of the staff. It happens all over the 
country in every outpatient psychiatric 
clinic or mental health center where there is 
not a specialized geriatric program simply 
because no one on the staff is trained to 
work with older people. 

The elderly individual leaves the center 
discouraged and humiliated, without having 
his problems acknowledged or alleviated. He 
is not likely to return to that clinic should 
his condition worsen; he is much more likely 
to end up in a state mental hospital or nurs- 
ing home, at great expense to State and Fed- 
eral government. 

We must also consider the relationship 
between the lack of adequate community 
mental health centers and the increasing 
efforts of State mental hospitals to rehabili- 
tate elderly patients. In the past ten years, 
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most have stopped the practice of “dumping” 
older patients into back wards to languish 
with no care for years. They are making 
great efforts to get these patients back into 
the community. 

This is a most welcome development, how- 
ever we must consider what “community” 
means to the older person who has spent 
years in a mental hospital. 

Because there is often no place in the 
outside community where an older mental 
patient can continue his rehabilitative treat- 
ment, to him the “community” means a 
nursing home where he more than likely 
receives custodial cafe—that is, no care. 
Thus, all of the rehabilitative efforts by the 
State hospital are wasted and the patient 
finds himself, in effect, in another back ward. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
estimates that 55% of the residents in nurs- 
ing homes and related facilities serving the 
chronically ill are mentally impaired, In re- 
searching a forthcoming report on Mental 
Health and the Elderly, the Committee on 
Aging staff found that this may well be a 
conservative estimate. When asked by the 
Committee staff for the number of mentally 
impaired persons residing in their facilities, 
several nursing home administrators replied 
that at least 75% of the patient population 
was mentally impaired to some degree and 
that 25-40% were severely disturbed. 

Many of these people could be treated in 
the community—if there were facilities in 
the community to treat them. 

The Community Mental Health Centers 
were meant to be just such facilities. If the 
Centers were adequately staffed with trained 
personnel, thousands of Federal and State 
dollars could be saved in institutional care 
alone. Hundreds of thousands of individ- 
uals—young and old—could be saved from 
the agony of mental illness. 

When I talk about saving the State and 
Federal Government thousands of dollars, it 
is not wishful thinking. The most recent es- 
timated cost of mental illness in the United 
States—1963—-was $7 billion of the total 
cost of all illness. More than $2 billion was 
spent directly for hospital and physician serv- 
ices and the remaining $5 billion represents 
estimated economic losses in productivity of 
persons who died or became disabled as a 
result of mental illness. 

As of mid-1963 in the United States, about 
292,000 persons aged 65 and over with men- 
tal disorders were resident in long-stay in- 
stitutions—state mental hospitals, homes for 
the aged, nursing homes and convalescent 
hospitals. The only place that number has 
decreased has been the State mental hospital. 
All other long-stay facilities have increased 
their mentally ill aged population. 

State and Federal Governments are pro- 
viding expensive institutional care for a 
great many elderly persons who could be 
cared for while living in their own resi- 
dences if there were adequately staffed Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers to assist them. 

Although as Chairman of the Subcomit- 
tee on Health of the Elderly, I am particularly 
concerned with problems of the aged, we 
must not forget that limited funding for 
Community Mental Health Centers will af- 
fect all age groups. 

The Administration proposal calls for no 
new projects for 1971. The meaning is clear— 
no new services for the elderly, children, teen- 
agers, young mothers or workingmen. 

When we consider the mounting stresses 
of day-to-day living in our society today, 
we cannot afford to deny the care we have 
promised. 

I urge that the level of funding for staffing 
of Community Mental Health Centers be 
raised to fund at least $20,000,000 worth of 
approved applications for staffing grants and 
the development of new projects for older 
Americans suffering from mental disorders. 
Only then will the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act be properly implemented. 
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[From the New York Times, June 29, 1970] 

62 MENTAL HEALTH CENTERS, BUILT OR 
EXPANDED WITH FEDERAL APPROVAL, FACE 
DENIAL OF PROMISED FUNDS 


(By Sandra Blakeslee) 


Citizens’ groups interested in mental 
health in 100 communities around the coun- 
try are waiting in suspense to hear from the 
Federal Government in the next few days 
whether years of painstaking work will end 
in disappointment. 

Each community has either just built a 
new neighborhood mental health center or 
has made plans to expand an existing one. 
Each has had its project approved for staffing 
funds by the National Institute of Mental 
Health. Each has raised the necessary match- 
ing local money. 

But interviews with local and Federal 
Officials in recent days have disclosed that 
only 38 of the projects will receive the 
promised Federal grants. 

The 62 others, the Government has de- 
cided, will be left to dispose of what they 
have done as best they can. In some cases 
that will mean abandoning the projects 
altogether. 

The financial dilemma facing these com- 
munity groups and the officials in Washing- 
ton who encouraged them demonstrates the 
complexities and frustration of Federal-local 
cooperation at a time of economic fluctua- 
tion, 

TWO FEDERAL POLICIES 

It is Federal policy to promote local initia- 
tives, It is also Federal policy to hold down 
Government spending. The new mental 
health projects were caught in between. 

One of them, the Raritan Bay Mental 
Health Center at Perth Amboy, N.J., has 
generated wide community approval. 

“We have had every community action 
group going supporting us on this thing,” 
said Dr. Robert P. Nenno, interim director of 
the center. “We've covered every angle we 
could think of in terms of supplying the 
mental health needs of the people in the 
community.” 

The new center, constructed at Federal ex- 
pense and meant to serve 200,000 people 
from South Amboy, Woodbridge and Carteret 
as well as Perth Amboy, has taken four years 
to plan, Dr, Nenno said. 

The center is to provide a day hospital pro- 
gram; two classrooms for disturbed chil- 
dren; a children’s clinic; an adult clinic; 
clinic for drug addiction and alcoholism; 
six poverty-area centers; a 24-bed inpatient 
ward at a nearby hospital; a 24-hour crisis 
walk in clinic; a crisis intervention telephone 
service; an aftercare clinic for patients re- 
leased from state mental hospitals; and fam- 
ily planning, immunization and prenatal 
care services. 


$592,000 IN LOCAL FUNDS 


The price to the community for these 
mental health services is $592,000 for the 
first year. The money has been raised. Some 
people have been hired, others have been 
promised jobs. But now the Federal con- 
tribution, $808,000, is in doubt. 

“We're in the ridiculous and disgraceful 
position of having a building and maybe not 
being given the operating money that was 
promised,” said George Otlowski, supervisor 
of Middlesex County. 

If the Raritan Bay Mental Health Center 
does not get the Federal grant, Mr. Otlowski 
said, the new two-story building with its 
polished halls and brick facade may be 
turned over to the police for use as a train- 
ing academy. 

How did all this happen? According to offi- 
cials at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, and at the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the answer is a case 
study in the pull and haul of Federal budget- 
making. 

In the fiscal year 1970, which ends tomor- 
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row, the mental health institute was al- 
located about $47.5-million in staffing grants 
to mete out to both continuing centers that 
had been guaranteed aid and to new or ex- 
panding centere that had only been promised 
aid. After the continuing programs were ac- 
commodated, $19.3-million was left. 
125 NEW REQUESTS 

During the fiscal year, 125 new grant re- 
quests were made and approved by a review- 
ing committee at the institute. The com- 
mittee considered only whether the com- 
munity projects were ready to get under way. 

But the $19.3-million would fund only 
63 of these projects. To pay for all 125, the 
institute said, an additional $20-million 
would have been necessary. In the past the 
extra money might have been advanced from 
the next fiscal budget, but this time no 
funds were available. 

Of the 63 projects that will be funded, 
26 have already been notified. Thus 38 “win- 
ners” and 62 “losers” are still waiting to be 
told. 

According to officials at the institute, de- 
cisions on which projects would receive funds 
were based on such factors as participation 
in model cities programs (affillated centers 
were given priority) and need as determined 
by state recommendations, An attempt was 
made to give each state at least one grant, 
Officials said. Politics, they said, played no 
part in the choices. 

In his 1971 budget message last January, 
President Nixon asked for no new construc- 
tion funds for community mental health 
centers but he did request $60.1-million for 
staffing grants. 

Thus at first glance it would seem that the 
institute had money in the new fiscal budget 
to pay for new staffing grants. But that is not 
the case. The funds will go to continuing 
programs, which the institute is obligated to 
support. 

ACTION BY CONGRESS 

As another complicating factor, Congress 
has amended the Community Mental Health 
Act to authorize increased spending (As dis- 
tinct from appropriating increased funds) 
for construction and staffing of neighborhood 
mental health centers. 

Despite the tight budget, institute officials 
say, Congress has thus encouraged communi- 
ties to keep planning, building and expand- 
ing mental health centers. 

The authorized funds have not and may 
not ever come through, the officials say, but 
they are now obligated to make provisions for 
grants at the new, more expensive levels. 

President Nixon, as he signed the legisla- 
tion last March, voiced reservations, saying 
he thought that it would raise false hopés 
and that Congress could not be expected to 
appropriate the authorized funds. 

The President’s budget request of $60.1- 
million is now before committees in both the 
House and Senate, Informed sources at the 
institute are hopeful that Congress will in- 
crease their appropriations despite the Presi- 
dent's objections. 

But what Congress appropriates and what 
the Bureau of the Budget ultimately allo- 
cates, they say, may be two quite different 
figures, 

Meanwhile, in Perth Amboy and presum- 
ably other communities awaiting word on 
the fate of their mental health projects, 
suspense is beginning to be colored by bitter- 
ness. 

“It is quasi-criminal,” Mr. Otlowski said, 
“to give people this kind of hope, to put 
up the building and then have it stand there 
like some monument for pigeons.” 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
MANSFIELD 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from Montana has 
served as majority leader longer than 
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anyone else in the history of the US. 
Senate is itself a fine testament to his 
leadership. 

But as one listens to the tributes which 
are now being paid to MIKE MANSFIELD, 
it is most striking that a prominent polit- 
ical leader is known by such qualities as 
courtesy, gentlemanliness, patience, and 
fairmindedness. These warm endorse- 
ments come from political opponents as 
well as from fellow Democrats. 

This is as it should be. For MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, aS much as any other man who 
has served in this body, combines the 
qualities of decency and strength. His 
kindness, his fairness, and his patience 
have truly been the source of his great- 
ness_in the political life of our Nation. 

I join my colleagues to thank the Sen- 
ator from Montana for the service he has 
rendered this body. Above all, I wish to 
thank Mike MansFietp for being the man 
that he is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CHURCH. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON), The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business which the clerk 
will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
15628, to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, during the 
course of the ensuing debate on the 
pending business, I may have the assist- 
ance of three staff members: Mr. Norvill 
Jones, Mr. Bob Dockery, and Mr. Tom 
Dine, two of whom being from the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the other of 
whom being my legislative assistant for 
foreign affairs matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without: objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The pending amendment is that of the 
Senator from Michigan, on which there 
is a time limit of 1 hour, starting now. 

Who yields time? 
= ora MANSFIELD. Under whose con- 

ro 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
control of the Senator from Michigan 
and the majority leader, or his designee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the total of my time to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
CHURCH). 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as he may wish to consume out 
of the time allotted to me to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr. JACKSON). 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
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ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) is 
now recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, among 
other things that are disturbing about 
the present language of section three of 
the Cooper-Church amendment is the 
possibility that, under that section as it 
stands, South Vietnamese forces would 
be prohibited from entering Cambodia. 
This may not be the intent of the spon- 
sors; but the intent of the sponsors is not 
clear from the wording of section three. 
The present language that requires that 
no funds be spent “to provide persons to 
engage in any combat activity in support 
of Cambodian forces.” Is a South Viet- 
namese soldier who enters the sanctu- 
aries acting “in support of Cambodian 
forces”? Suppose that these sanctuaries 
harbor men and materiel which could 
be used against either U.S. and allied 
forces in Vietnam or the Government of 
Cambodia? 

Beyond the immediate circumstances 
in Southeast Asia, the Cooper-Church 
amendment as it stands raises serious 
questions about the future of regional 
security. The other side in the conflict 
has adopted no such strictures. It is well 
known that the North Vietnamese in 
Cambodia are receiving support from the 
Soviets and the Chinese. While they are 
engaged in a war of expansion, one 
would certainly not call these North 
Vietnamese forces “mercenaries.” There 
is little doubt that they are there because 
their government considers it in their in- 
terest to be in Cambodia. There is little 
doubt that they would not be there if 
Chinese and Soviet support to North 
Vietnam did not make it possible. But 
they choose to engage in “regional ag- 
gression.” 

If we wish to look to a future in which 
regional security arrangements can be 
substituted for an American presence, 
then we must keep open the option of 
the President to assist nations desirous 
of joining together for mutual security— 
a principle, I might point out, that has 
been enshrined in the charter of the 
United Nations. 

Now I suspect that the objection to 
this line of reasoning is that we should 
not pay large allowances and bonuses to 
third country forces in order to obtain 
their combat support in Cambodia. I 
agree with that. 

Perhaps the most famous analysis of 
the inutility of mercenaries is that of 
Machiavelli as set forth in The Prince. 
I think it useful to quote from Machia- 
velli on the subject of mercenaries. 

If a Prince— 


Machiavelli wrote: 


continues to base his government on mer- 
cenary armies, he will never be either stable 
or safe; they are disunited, ambitious, with- 
out discipline, disloyal, valiant among 
friends, among enemies cowardly . . . 

The reason for this is that they have no 
love for you nor any cause that can keep 
them in the field other than a little pay, 
which is not enough to make them risk death 
for you. They are eager to be your soldiers 
as long as you are not carrying on war, but 
when war comes, eager to run away or to 
leave. 


According to Machiavelli, mercenaries 
have no cause that can keep them in 
the field other than a little pay. This is 
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certainly not true of South Vietnamese 
forces who enter Cambodia in defense 
of their country. This is certainly not 
true of the Khmer forces, nor is it true 
that those forces are unwilling to risk 
death. 

I share Machiavelli’s view that the use 
of mercenaries is likely to be ineffective 
and even ruinous. Mercenaries, in his 
understanding of that term, should not 
be supported by the United States in 
Southeast Asia—or anywhere else, for 
that matter. 

Unfortunately, section 3 of the 
Cooper-Church amendment is now 
drafted so broadly as to raise doubts 
about whether we can act to make it 
possible for even the South Vietnamese 
to enter Cambodia as part of their own 
defense. 

The broad language also raises doubts 
about whether we could support ethnic 
Cambodians, such as the Khmer forces, 
who wish to assist in the defense of their 
own country from invasion and who, in 
no sense, should be considered mercen- 
aries. The Khmer are highly motivated, 
well trained and an extremely effective 
fighting force. Moreover, they are fully 
integrated into Cambodian forces; and, 
although their numbers are not large— 
perhaps 2,000—they are now a signifi- 
cant element in their country’s defense. 
They receive, for their efforts, $56 per 
month, hardly a mercenary wage. If any- 
thing, the Khmer tribesmen more closely 
resemble the case of Americans residing 
abroad returning to the Colonies to fight 
the British. 

It is all very well to talk about bo- 
huses and allowances as the device by 
which we convert foreign troops into 
mercenaries. I share the sponsors’ ab- 
horrence at the enrichment of foreign 
officers to induce them to fight in South- 
east Asia. But section three of the 
Cooper-Church amendment does not 
mention bonuses and allowances. It does 
use the word “provide,” and that is a 
much broader term than objection to 
bonuses and allowances would suggest. 
It is curious, in fact, that the drafters 
of the Cooper-Church amendment were 
quite precise in their wording of section 
two, where they speak of “compensation 
or allowances,” while they are strangely 
vague in section three. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if we 
want to assure that the Cooper-Church 
amendment will not stand in the way 
of legitimate support to forces sent to 
Cambodia by their own governments and 
in the interest of their own governments, 
we must adopt the pending amendment. 
We should not now, when we are disen- 
gaging from Southeast Asia, pass into 
law a prohibition that could diminish the 
prospects for regional security arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from Michigan is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, who is one of the most 
knowledgeable men in this body con- 
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cerning military affairs, upon his very 
iogivaPand persuasive statement. I wish 
to underscore particularly his point that 
subparagraph (2) of the Church-Cooper 
amendment speaks directly in terms of 
paying the “compensation on allow- 
ances” of personnel in Cambodia. 

As he says, if subparagraph (3) were 
directed only to the “mercenary” issue, 
so-called, an emotional argument that 
has been thrown out, it seems clear that 
the authors would have used the words or 
phrase “compensation or allowances.” 
But they did not. They used broader lan- 
guage in subparagraph (3), to which the 
pending amendment is directed. 

The distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson) points out that 
the reach of subparagraph (3) of the 
Church-Cooper language is bound to be 
much broader than the so-called mer- 
cen argument. 

Mr President, in view of the time lim- 
itation and the fact that I presented my 
principal arguments for the amendment 
only yesterday, I shall not speak at length 
this morning but I shall reserve some of 
the allotted time in order, perhaps, to 
respond later to arguments that may be 
presented against the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the one 
principal obstacle remaining at present 
in the Cooper-Church amendment, in my 
view, is the attempt to undermine the 
Guam doctrine, the Nixon doctrine. And 
while we disagree respectfully here on 
the meaning of the amendment, I cannot 
help coming to the conclusion myself 
that it is not wise for the Senate to at- 
tempt to amend an Executive doctrine, a 
policy of this kind, in this way. 

The essence of the Nixon doctrine is 
that Asians should be allowed to help 
Asians, that we should withdraw from our 
commitments on the territories of Asian 
nations. 

The President has kept his promise to 
withdraw from Cambodia. And that is a 
fact—an indisputable and incontrovert- 
ible fact. 

He has again kept his promise; and this 
expedites the end of the war. 

If the Griffin amendment is agreed to, 
I see no personal objection to the Cooper- 
Church amendment. However, it has to 
be said that the President endorses no 
amendment. 

I know of no change in the position 
of the White House. But if the Griffin 
amendment is agreed to, it seems to me 
that the Cooper-Church amendment no 
longer prevents Asians from helping 
Asians. And in view of the other aspects 
of the amendment, it does indeed pro- 
tect the right of the President to protect 
American forces in Southeast Asia in 
the process of withdrawal. 

But without the Griffin amendment, of 
course the reverse is true. Therefore, I 
would hope that many of our colleagues, 
including those who favor the Cooper- 
Church amendment, would find it pos- 
sible to support the Griffin amendment. 
It is reasonable. It is just. It is in keeping 
with the national policy enunciated and 
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broadly supported in the United States. 
And as I said yesterday, with respect to 
the argument of mercenaries, we so 
readily fall into semantic traps in our 
debates in the Senate. 

The Poles who went to Scotland to 
train and then returned to the continent 
of Europe were not mercenaries. At least 
the Scottish girls did not so regard them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional minute to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the free 
French who returned to the territories 
of Europe were not mercenaries. 

VE Day was not an invasion or threat 
to free peoples. 

When the United Nations moved to 
repel aggression in Korea, not only the 
United States went there, but other na- 
tions also did the same. 

The Turks who went there were not 
mercenaries. 

The Colombians who went there were 
not mercenaries. 

I have never heard anyone say that the 
South Koreans are mercenaries because 
of their participation in South Vietnam. 
It is a matter of Asians helping Asians. 

And I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand the point of this matter, which 
seems to me to be intransigent, that we 
cannot accept this kind of amendment 
because we do not want mercenaries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, finally, it 
is my hope, as I have said many times, 
that the Senate be given an opportunity 
to. express itself on the war. But I do 
not see why the Senate would want to 
express itself in such terms as to tie the 
hands of Asians in an effort to main- 
tain, if possible, what is left of the neu- 
trality of Cambodia, in an effort to let 
the Thais and the South Vietnamese 
help the Cambodians. 

Ido not think the United States should 
be in there. I am glad they are out. I 
would not favor their return. In my judg- 
ment, the U.S. ground forces are not go- 
ing to return to Cambodia. The Secre- 
tary of State has said so. 

This administration has maintained 
its credibility. It has kept its promises. It 
is keeping its promises. 

As the distinguished minority leader of 
the House of Representatives said the 
other day, he hopes that the President 
will announce this year even greater 
withdrawal of forces from Vietnam than 
heretofore indicated. 

Mr. President, I join in that expres- 
sion of that hope, if it is at all possible. 
The sooner we get out, the better. 

Our differences are not in the goals of 
our people. Our differences are in the 
way to achieve them and in how the 
Senate expresses its wishes. 

I believe the Senate can express its 
wishes without damaging the President’s 
position if we make the Cooper-Church 
amendment far more palatable and ac- 
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ceptable by accepting the Griffin amend- 
ment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan for yielding. 

Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senator from Idaho is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader has said that 
the Nixon doctrine’s essence is that 
Asians should help Asians. 

Nothing in the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment would prevent Asians from helping 
Asians. Nothing in its prevents Thailand, 
if it deems it to be in its own national 
interest, from sending Thai troops into 
Cambodia to assist the Lon Nol regime. 
Nothing in it prevents South Vietnam, if 
it deems it to be in its own interest, from 
sending South Vietnamese troops into 
Cambodia to support Cambodian forces. 

In fact, the only requirement of the 
Cooper-Church amendment is that’ the 
United States not hire—I repeat, not 
hire—these troops to fight in Cambodia. 

The distinguished minority leader ob- 
jects to the use of the term “merce- 
naries.” Yet, I submit that this is the 
definition of the term. 

Perhaps the United States should em- 
bark upon a policy of hired guns in 
Southeast Asia, but I personally do not 
think so. I believe it would be a grave na- 
tional mistake. It would be an indirect 
way of injecting ourselves deeper into the 
Cambodian flank of the Indochina war 
via the process of creeping involvement; 
its profound political implications should 
be carefully considered and weighed. 

The Church-Cooper amendment pro- 
hibits the President from embarking up- 
on a policy of hiring mercenaries in Cam- 
bodia by secret arrangements, as was 
done, in fact; with respect to the Korean, 
Philippine, and Thai troops that were 
sent into South Vietnam. 

The Cooper-Church amendment pre- 
scribes, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion that, if the President chooses to con- 
vert the Nixon doctrine into a policy of 
“Hessians Unlimited,” he should come 
to Congress and present his case, and 
ask for congressional concurrence. That 
is after all, what the Constitution in- 
tended. 

If we are to perform our duty under 
the Constitution, then we should reject 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I would like to discuss one other point 
about the so-called Nixon doctrine. The 
minority leader says we would be 
tampering with a Presidential doctrine 
if we left the Cooper-Church amendment 
in its present form. It is his position that 
Presidential doctrines should be self im- 
plementing and that Congress should 
have no role, other than accepting en 
toto the doctrine as pronounced by the 
President I submit to the distinguished 
minority leader that the Constitution 
lays upon the Congress not only the right 
but the duty to participate in the defini- 
tion and implementation of the Nixon 
doctrine or any other Presidential decla- 
ration concerning American policy 
abroad. 

I remind the Senate that when the 
President first announced this doctrine 
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to the country he said nothing about 
mercenaries. I defy Senators to find a 
single reference to mercenaries in the 
Presidential statement. He said we shall 
supply military weapons and equipment 
to governments in Asia that are willing 
to fight for themselves. That could be a 
viable and valid cause. I hope we do not 
distort it, through the adoption of the 
Griffin amendment, into something quite 
different, that is, into a policy of hiring 
foreign troops to fight a war by proxy for 
us in Cambodia. 

I urge the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield himself time 
so he can yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, what in- 
trigues me—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Is this a question? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is a question, yes. I have 
to lay the groundwork. 

What intrigues me is the reference— 
the somewhat inflammatory reference— 
to “Hessians Unlimited.” As a matter of 
fact, the U.S. Government is now sup- 
plying military aid and funds which do 
support the West Germans, including the 
Province of Hesse-Cassel; and we are, in 
effect, by the Senator's definition, aiding 
Hessians in Germany, and I gather he 
thinks that is all right. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is where Hessians 
belong. 

{Laughter.] 

Mr. SCOTT. That is right, and that is 
where they are getting U.S. help. 

Does the Senator not feel that sup- 
plying military aid to the Middle East 
and supplying military aid to West Ger- 
many is the same sort of thing as aid 
to Asians to help Asians; and why would 
we make a distinction and refuse to help 
one part of the world while we are per- 
fectly willing to commit ourselves, as we 
should be, to help other parts? 

Mr. CHURCH. I see a vast difference 
between giving military weapons and 
supplies to governments with which we 
are allied that are willing to defend 
themselves, and hiring mercenary troops 
to fight in a third country. 

If the Senator sees no distinction be- 
tween these two policies, he and I are 
simply in irreconcilable disagreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I do 
not believe we have obligations all over 
the world and, certainly, as far as our 
515,000 U.S. troops and dependents in 
Western Europe, I think it is entirely too 
large a number. We have no obligation 
to maintain such a force there nor do 
we have an obligation to expend $14 
billion of the Defense budget to do so. 

Machiavelli has been referred to dur- 
ing the course of debate. Machiavelli was 
noted for his deviousness and slyness. 
What the Cooper-Church amendment 
seems to do is lay the cards on the table 
so there will be no misunderstanding. 

We have no obligation to defend Cam- 
bodia; there are no treaty commitments, 
no executive agreements, no obligations 
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of.any sort between the United States and 
Cambodia. 

The Cooper-Church amendment was 
intended to preclude U.S. commitment 
to a new war in Cambodia, at least to 
the extent that there should be no war 
without prior consultation between the 
President and Congress. 

The Cooper-Church amendment pre- 
cludes an ongoing U.S. commitment to 
Cambodia in two ways: First, under sub- 
section (2) it prohibits the use of U.S. 
personnel in Cambodia to engage in com- 
bat or to offer military instruction. We 
have 17 military attachés at this moment 
in Phnom Penh. Second, subsection (3) 
prohibits the United States from em- 
ploying the forces of other nations for 
war service in Cambodia. 

It is section (3) that the Griffin amend- 
ment seeks to nullify. 

The Griffin amendment would allow 
us to contract with the forces of other 
nations in order to carry on the war in 
Cambodia—without the approval of 
Congress. 

So in effect the Griffin amendment 
would accomplish by indirection what the 
Cooper-Church amendment seeks to pre- 
vent directly. 

Cooper-Church does not prevent other 
nations from assisting Cambodia with 
troops, with supplies or whatever. 

Cooper-Church does not prevent out- 
right our own Nation from arming Cam- 
bodia—so long as the Congress consents 
to a war in that nation. 

The present Cooper-Church amend- 
ment does not ban mercenaries: it just 
says that if mercenaries are needed to 
implement our national policy then the 
Executive and the Congress will be 
jointly involved in that decision. 

Why is a blank check sought to give 
the executive branch in advance the au- 
thority to hire mercenaries? 

Where are these mercenaries presently 
needed to fight? 

The advance authority to hire mer- 
cenaries in no way can be justified under 
the Commander in Chief argument; the 
argument that the Commander in Chief 
must be given the authority to make the 
fast-breaking tactical decisions to repel 
attack or to pursue attacks. 

The most deliberative of situations is 
the contractual negotiations that lead 
to the specified payment for the merce- 
naries. 

The recent disclosures of the amounts 
paid by the United States to the Thais 
and others, and it is all in the RECORD— 
for fighting in Cambodia is most reveal- 
ing. 

The overseas allowance paid to the 
Thai is many times what is paid to our 
own fighting men. Whether this is a 
good contract or not is open to ques- 
tion—but the arrangements that were 
made certainly reflect that they were 
negotiated in secret and without inhibi- 
tion. 

Never has a policy of hiring merce- 
naries to implement a national policy 
been successful through history. 

Nor with the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment are we saying to the world that 
we are unwilling or unable to assist na- 
tions that seek to help Cambodia. 

The Military Assistance Act, the For- 
eign Assistance Act, the ‘Military Sales 
Act—all of these laws give the President 
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authority to help any nation in the 
President’s discretion, About $1.5 billion 
is available for this purpose this year 
alone. 

What the Cooper-Church amendment 
does prevent is the direct hiring by the 
United States of foreign troops to fight 
in Cambodia. To do that, Congress must 
first approve. 

It prevents the employment of mer- 
cenaries. 

We in this Nation should be particularly 
sensitive to the use of hired troops—it 
was the Hessian hired by the British who 
fought against our forefathers to prevent 
our independence and the freedom we 
cherish so much. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, how much 
time remains on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has 13 minutes re- 
maining. There are 17 minutes remaining 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Idaho would agree 
to yield time, in view of the fact that he 
has more time remaining on that side. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
received several requests, making that 
difficult. 

I am happy to yield next to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
majority leader has stated the case ex- 
tremely well. I call the attention of my 
colleagues to the table I inserted in the 
Record yesterday, which appears on 
page 22031 of the Recorp, showing how 
much we pay the Thais relative to what 
we pay our own people. 

We had three agreements to pay 
troops. The agreement with the Thais 
was one of the larger ones, and we had 
agreements with the Koreans and the 
Filipinos. Not only is it extremely expen- 
sive, but I do not think it is very effective. 

I do not approve of this practice, but 
if the President expects to control South 
Vietnam and to keep it as one of our pos- 
sessions and under our control, I think 
this is a very ineffective and very im- 
provident way to do it, I do not believe 
our experience with the Filipinos and the 
Thais as fighting allies has been suc- 
cessful, The Koreans have fought better, 
but they have also cost a great deal 
more. 

The only argument that has been made 
is that if we must keep Americans there, 
it is better to have Asians killed and 
wounded than our own people. That is on 
the assumption that we are determined 
to stay there. If this is going to be a per- 
manent occupation, then that argument 
would have some validity. But if the 
President means his stated policy that he 
expects to withdraw from Southeast 
Asia, then it seems to me an extremely 
improvident thing for the Senate to au- 
thorize allowing this Government to hire 
other soldiers to do our fighting. 

As the majority leader said, the bill 
does not prohibit our doing it; all it re- 
quires is that Congress be consulted and 
know about it. We did not know what 
was done in the Philippine, Korean, and 
Thailand matter until long after the fact. 

The original reason for hiring those 
soldiers was not that we needed them or 
because they were good soldiers. It was to 
create the impression—this happened 
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under the previous administration, under 
Mr. Johnson as President and Secretary 
of State Rusk—that other Asian coun- 
tries were all behind us as a political 
matter; that is, that they were in com- 
plete accord with our policy of occupying 
and controlling South Vietnam—which 
in my opinion was not the case, I be- 
lieve if they had not been paid the ex- 
orbitant allowances, which are set out 
in the Recorp of yesterday, they would 
not have been interested in fighting. 

It was exactly the same with Hon- 
duras and its alleged aid to South Viet- 
nam. They were not about to send this 
small planeload of materials to Vietnam 
unless they were paid for it. We picked 
it up and paid all the expenses. 

It was to create the impression—Sec- 
retary Rusk used to boast of it—as to 
how many countries approved of our 
policy. Very few of them approved of 
it whom we did not pay. Most of those 
who approved of it were recipients of 
large amounts of our money. 

That was the origin of the policy in 
Vietnam of paying other troops. I hope 
the President would not continue that 
policy. But if the administration is to 
continue it, I cannot imagine why it 
would not want to do so under the pro- 
vision that Congress be brought into the 
matter and authorize it. 

With the Cooper-Church amendment, 
we still have the option of authorizing it 
at a later date when it is needed. 

As the majority leader said, there is 
no evidence whatsoever as to who. the 
administration is going to hire to pay. 
In view of the extreme exigencies in our 
money market, and the bankruptcy of 
one of our largest corporations, I cannot 
imagine that we would approve of this 
improvident way to spend the kind of 
money in the future as we have been pay- 
ing the Thais and the Koreans. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank my. friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. President, some time ago, prob- 
ably 10 days or 2 weeks ago, I had 
a colloquy on the subject which we are 
now discussing with the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER). 
The chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, was not here at that time, but the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho was, 
and both Senator Cooper and Senator 
CuourcH stated rather unequivocally dur- 
ing that colloquy that section (3) as it 
is now written would prevent us from 
giving any assistance to people who were 
engaged in a joint Asian defense effort. 

This would include, as I understand 
it, the Thais, who might want to come 
to the aid of Cambodia, or the South 
Vietnamese, who might want to come 
to the aid of Cambodia. It would almost 
certainly preclude any Koreans who 
might want to do that. 

In my method of thinking, it sharply 
downgrades the ability of the United 
States to preserve a geographic entity 
known as South Vietnam, or to assist 
any of those Asian nations from being 
overrun by the North Vietnamese. 

I think we should keep in mind in 
this debate that it is not the South Viet- 
namese who invaded North Vietnam. It 
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is not the South Vietnamese who in- 
vaded Cambodia. It is not the South 
Vietnamese who invaded Laos. On each 
occasion it was the North Vietnamese 
who put their troops and their forces 
into each one of those countries, doing 
their level best to overcome the govern- 
ments of those countries and to run over 
the top of the people who are living there. 

So it seems to me, in terms of sheer 
equity, if we are not looking at anything 
else but equity, that there should be an 
opportunity for those nations to defend 
themselves and that we who believe in 
self-determination—should help them 
determine their own future. I have heard 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee speak on many 
occasions about the value of self-deter- 
mination. This amendment would give 
us the option to permit free Asian na- 
tions to defend themselves against the 
North Vietnamese who are well-armed, 
well-equipped, and imbued with the idea 
that they are the natural military rulers 
of Southeast Asia— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 3 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. DOMINICK. May I have an addi- 
tional half-minute? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Unless we adopt the 
type of amendment the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan has proposed, we 
are not going to be able to continue the 
Nixon doctrine, nor are we going to be 
able to effectively hold ourselves up as a 
country which is a leader in the idea of 
self-determination for other people in 
other countries in other areas of the 
world. 

It seems to me that is the fundamental 
concept we are discussing this morning 
in the process of considering the pending 
amendment. 

I thank my friend from Michigan for 
yielding. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER). 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the state- 
ments of the majority leader (Senator 
MANSFIELD) and the Senator from Idaho, 
(Senator CHURCH) have covered thor- 
oughly the purposes of subsection (3) of 
our amendment. Much has been said 
about mercenaries. I suppose that one 
factor which causes us to think so seri- 
ously of mercenaries derives from our 
early history. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, recites as one of the com- 
plaints of the colonies against the King 
of England: 

He is at this time transporting large 
Armies of foreign Mercenaries to compleat 
the works of death. . . . 


Mr. President, it is suggested by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that subsec- 
tion (3) of our amendment is not clear. 
That same suggestion has been made, 
during this debate to other sections of 
the Cooper-Church amendment. I feel 
sure that the purposes of our amend- 
ment are very clear to those who oppose 
it in the Senate, and also to the adminis- 
tration. 

Subsection (3) is very clear. It pro- 
vides that no funds shall be available to 
contract with another country to pro- 
vide its nationals for military instruction 
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or combat activities in support of Cam- 
bodia in Cambodia. 

The only purpose of the Griffin-Jack- 
son amendment is to remove the pro- 
hibition of subsection (3) to authorize 
the United States to provide funds to 
another country and its nationals for 
military instruction and combat support 
in Cambodia. If that is not the purpose, 
then I think we should know what the 
purpose is. 

The argument has been made that our 
amendment scuttles the Guam doctrine. 
I support the Guam doctrine. But I point 
out that the Guam doctrine is not self- 
executing. A justification would be made 
to the Congress before embarking upon 
@ program to support Cambodia, a new 
commitment to a country to which we 
owe no obligation. 

It is said the military operation is over. 
Iassume it is upon the part of the United 
States ground troops. There is no obli- 
gation to Cambodia. But it is suggested 
by this amendment—otherwise why are 
we asked to support it?—that in the fu- 
ture, the United States will make avail- 
able funds to cther countries to send 
forces into Cambodia, to support Cam- 
bodia—a country, I repeat, to which we 
owe no obligation. 

No one could foresee the consequences 
of U.S. entry into Vietnam. No one can 
foresee the consequences if the US. 
makes a commitment to support Cam- 
bodia. Perhaps it will be for the best; 
perhaps not. We have had an unhappy 
experience in Vietnam. The Congress 
and the country should have all the facts 
before a commitment is made. 

Our amendment would simply say, as 
far as the Guam doctrine is concerned, 
that if there is justification for the 
United States to embark upon a venture 
in Cambodia with future unknown, then 
it is the duty of the administration to 
come before Congress, present the facts, 
and let Congress exercise its constitu- 
tional duty, which is very clear in this 
case, to deny or give support. 

I hope very much that the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, how 
much time remains on either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Michigan, 7 minutes to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Michigan. 

My remarks are directed to section 
(3), and the proposal made to amend it 
by the Senator from Michigan, wherein 
he adds the words “by U.S. personnel,” 
which limits the application of the sec- 
tion (3). 

Mr. President, very briefly put, my 
thought on the subject is rather broad, 
and not directed at the immediate 
situation. 

I was in Thailand about the year 1958. 
This war was not a hot matter at that 
time. Standing there looking at the map 
showing the peninsula of Southeast Asia, 
and thinking over its possible future, it 
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occurred to me that that area would be 
taken over some day—to be frank about 
it—by the Chinese Communists, unless 
there was some kind of an effective league 
or organization or alliance among those 
nations of Southeast Asia whereby they 
could collectively save each other, them- 
selves included. 

I have never been in favor of us going 
in there with military manpower to do 
all of this fighting. The main thrust of 
the power and the fighting should come 
and must come from those Asiatic coun- 
tries. I still believe that. Those nations 
are still standing on the brink of being 
taken over in the course of decades, 
unless there is some kind of effective 
organization among themselves that can 
cope with this situation and protect each 
other militarily. 

To bind ourselves here, with the hard 
force of law and not be permitted even to 
encourage them—they seem to be want- 
ing to move more now than heretofore 
in the direction that I have described as 
necessary—lI think we would be making a 
serious mistake. It is a grave mistake to 
bind ourselves in the cold hard print of 
law that we are not going to permit any 
activity toward encouraging these mer- 
cenaries, or whatever you call them, or 
to encourage or even half finance a co- 
alition between these struggling nations 
of Southeast Asia. 

I believe this is the only practical way, 
in the long run, for them to save their 
freedom, or save their necks, to save 
themselves from final engulfment. 

I hope we would not add, here, this 
extreme restriction, although it is written 
with good faith, that those who wrote 
section (3) insist on having. 

Let us not close the door on them as 
they finally begin to move. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as remains. 

The adoption of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Junior Senator from Michi- 
gan would erase section 3 of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, and I hope that the 
Senate will defeat it. 

Section 3 of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment simply says that before the United 
States uses the taxpayers’ money to pay 
the bills for third country forces to fight 
in Cambodia, the President must come 
to the Congress to have such a program 
authorized and funded. Members of this 
body are well aware of the revelations 
that have come from the Symington sub- 
committee hearings concerning the se- 
cret arrangements entered into as a part 
of the high-priced deals that sent mili- 
tary units from Thailand, South Korea, 
and the Philippines to show their flag 
in South Vietnam. Surely Senators. will 
agree that the Congress has a right—and 
a -responsibility—to review and pass 
judgment on any arrangements between 
the executive branch and another coun- 
try, designed at our expense to induce, 
and make it more profitable for, its troops 
to fight in Cambodia. 

Let me make it clear that the Cooper- 
Church amendment does not—in any 
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way—prevent other countries from com- 
ing to the aid of Cambodia. The Thais 
or the South Vietnamese can use their 
forces to fight for the Lon Nol gov- 
ernment—there is nothing in the amend- 
ment to prevent that. And the amend- 
ment does not prevent our furnishing 
military aid—weapons, ammunition, and 
supplies—directly to Cambodia, as, in- 
deed, has already been done. But the 
Cooper-Church amendment does pre- 
vent—without congressional approval— 
the kind of undercover arrangements 
that were used to make it so profitable 
for Thailand, South Korea, and the 
Philippines to send their forces to Viet- 
nam 


The Senator from Michigan said yes- 
terday that his amendment does not 
provide for any additional authority to 
the executive branch. I agree. Which 
raises the questions of what the execu- 
tive branch would like to do in the way 
of hiring other forces to fight in Cam- 
bodia, and what authority it thinks it 
has to carry out any such arrangements. 
The authority which was used to pay 
bonuses to the Thai, South Korean, and 
Filipino troops in South Vietnam does 
not apply to Cambodia. And the Foreign 
Assistance Act certainly does not con- 
template the hiring of mercenary forces 
with foreign aid funds. So it would seem 
that the President will be required to 
come to the Congress to ask for author- 
ity, regardless of whether the Griffin 
amendment is adopted. Since that is all 
that the Cooper-Church amendment re- 
quires, I see no point in the Griffin 
amendment—except as a means of forc- 
ing the Senate to give a tentative com- 
mitment, in advance, to whatever pro- 
posal the executive branch chooses to 
send up. 

I hope that the Senate will not tie its 
hands in dealing with this issue in the 
future. 

Mr. President, in summary, all that 
section 3 of the Cooper-Church provi- 
sion says is that if the executive branch 
wants to enter into agreements to pay 
for other nations to fight in Cambodia, 
that it must come to Congress for ap- 
proval, Passage of the Griffin amend- 
ment would, in effect, put the Senate on 
record as giving blanket endorsement to 
a policy, of unknown scope and dimen- 
sion, of hiring mercenaries to fight a war 
for the United States in Cambodia. It 
would tend to tie the hands of the Sen- 
ate from considering, on the merits, any 
proposal to implement such a policy that 
the executive branch may send up to 
Congress in the future. Finally, it would 
show that the Senate has learned little 
from the years of creeping involvement 
which drew us so deeply into the quag- 
mire of Southeast Asia. 

We have had much too much sad ex- 
perience with blank checks in the past 
to write another one now. For that rea- 
son, Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will not tie its hands in deal- 
ing with this issue in the future and 
that it will reject the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield myself such 
time as may remain. 
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Mr. President, I want to, express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. JACKSON) 
for his strong support and his very per- 
suasive arguments, and as well to the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, who has put his finger, I think, 
on the principal point involved here, 

President Nixon is in the process of 
withdrawing U.S. troops from Indochina. 
His program to do that involves two ma- 
jor points. Those two points are the Viet- 
namization program and the Nixon doc- 
trine. The Nixon doctrine, announced on 
Guam, said to the nations of Asia, “We 
are concerned about what happens in 
Asia, but you can no longer count on 
US. troops to do the fighting to defend 
you. We will help with economic and 
military assistance”; and, in effect, it said 
that we encourage regional security ar- 
rangements. 

In subparagraph (3) of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, it seems to me that 
Congress would be saying, if we were to 
adopt it, that the Nixon doctrine would 
apply to every non-Communist nation 
in Asia except Cambodia, the nation most 
in need of the application of the Nixon 
doctrine. 

Some say that we have no commitment 
to Cambodia and that, therefore, we 
should have no interest in what happens. 
But we do have treaty commitments to 
‘Thailand, for example, and it is very 
important to the United States what 
happens to Cambodia, a neighboring na- 
tion to Thailand. 

The main focus of the Cooper-Church 
amendment is on the use of American 
troops in Cambodia. I can understand 
and I share the viewpoint of those who 
say that we do not want U.S. troops used 
to fight in Cambodia. But I cannot un- 
derstand the position of those who want 
to discourage other non-Communist na- 
tions in Southeast Asia from coming to 
the aid of Cambodia. Surely, it is in the 
interests of getting our troops out of 
Southeast Asia that we do everything 
within reason to encourage cooperation 
and assistance from other non-Commu- 
nist nations in that part of the world. We 
should not cut off aid to non-Communist 
nations because they assume responsi- 
bility for regional security. 

As it stands, the Cooper-Church 
amendment, particularly subparagraph 
(3) is too broad. It lays down a broad 
prohibition policy. It discourages rather 
than encourages the kind of regional 
cooperation and security we want. 

The argument has been made this 
morning that the amendment which the 
Senator from Washington and I have co- 
sponsored would provide some blank 
check authority. It would do no such 
thing. The pending amendment to the 
Cooper-Church amendment would not 
grant any new authority whatsoever. In- 
deed, it would grant no authority. It 
would merely nullify and strike out a pro- 
hibition policy which is laid down in the 
Cooper-Church amendment. It would 
keep the options open; it would keep the 
doors open. 

Congress still must approve foreign aid 
authorization, foreign aid appropriation 
legislation. In those hearings, in the 
discussions, the arguments can be made 
as to how much foreign assistance should 
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be provided. But let us not, in the Cooper- 
Church amendment, say to the world, 
and particularly to the free Asians of 
Asia, “We will not help you”; because 
that is what subparagraph (3), in effect, 
says. This is not in the interest of free 
Asia, and it is not in the interest of the 
United States. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope that 
the pending amendment will be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that the time for the vote 
was set at 12 noon, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN). On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “no”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE), the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NEtson), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MOoNDALE), would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. Fan- 
nin) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin) and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Mundt) would 
each vote “yea.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. SCOTT asked for the regular order. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 46, as follows: 
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Jackson 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
‘McGee 
Miller 
Murphy 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Scott 


Smith, TH. 
Sparkman 


Elender 
Ervin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Grifin 
‘Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 
Hruska 
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Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


NAYS—46 


Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits. 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Montoya 
Moss 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Long, for. 


Williams, Del. 
Young, N: Dak. 


Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—6 
Dodd Mondale Nelson 
Fannin Mundt Russell 

So Mr. Grirrin’s amendment No. 716 
was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. 

Several Senators, including Mr. Scott, 
moved to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Senate will be in order so 
that we can hear the parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The Senator may state the parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, is the vote 
on the motion to reconsider? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. A motion has been 
made to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. A parliamentary in- 
quiry is in order. We have not started 
the rollcall vote. An inquiry of this kind 
is in order. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Chair advise me whether we are voting 
on a motion to table or a motion to re- 
consider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate is voting on whether to table the 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was agreed to. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gra- 
vet). Senators will please take their 
seats. The rollcall has been suspended 
until there is decorum in the Chamber. 
Senators will please be seated. Every Sen- 
ator is aware of all the interest in this 
vote. It is the desire of the Chair that 
no mistakes be made by the clerks. 

The Senate will be in order. 

The call of the roll was resumed and 
concluded. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (after 
having voted in the affirmative). On this 
vote I have a live pair with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 
If he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were permitted to vote 
I would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr, BAYH), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLEN- 
DER), the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELson), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 46, 
nays 47, as follows: 
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Holland 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Jordan, Idaho 
Lon, 


g 
McClellan 
McGee 
Miller 
Murphy 

NAYS—47 
Hollings 


McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Hatfield Moss 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Byrd of West Virginia, for. 


NOT VOTING—6 
Bayh Ellender Nelson 
Dodd Mundt Russell 

So the motion to table the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the Griffin 
amendment was agreed to was rejected. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the reconsideration of the 
vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will hear the Senator from Kansas 
on his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, was the 
motion to reconsider made by a Senator 
on the prevailing side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, Mr. President, 
quite the contrary. I was on the losing 
side. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order so that we can hear? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Chair will rule that the point of 
order is made too late at this point. The 
point of order should have been made 
at the time the motion to reconsider was 
entered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 
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Mr. DOLE, Can the ruling of the Chair 
be appealed from? 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Certain- 
ly, a Senator can appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair, but in this case it is an 
accomplished fact. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a point 
of order. Is not that the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The mo- 
tion of the Senator from Minnesota is 
not in order. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I demand 
the yeas and nays, if they have not been 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Just a moment, Mr, 
President, If the fact that I was on the 
wrong side causes any embarrassment, I 
shall be glad to withdraw my motion to 
reconsider and bow to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already ruled on that point. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered 
on the motion to reconsider, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT assumed the 
chair. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I think 
all Senators ought to be instructed to 
take their seats. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order, so that the votes can be 
heard: 

The rolicall was continued. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). Mr. President, on this 
vote I have a pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” Therefore, I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
SON), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 46, as follows: 
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YEAS—49 

Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 


Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—46 
Byrd, Va. 


Muskie 
Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith, Maine 
Spong 
Symington 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Scott 
Smith, Il, 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, against. 
NOT VOTING—4 
Nelson Russell 


Stevens 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young; N. Dak. 


Dodd 
Mundt 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed 


to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without fur- 
ther debate, the question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized. 

The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Chair state to the 
galleries the provisions in rule XIX 
which preclude demonstrations of ap- 
proval or disapproval upon the an- 
nouncement of a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair ad- 
vises the occupants of the galleries that 
they are guests of the Senate and they 
must not in any way applaud or show 
approval or disapproval of the action of 
the Senate. If the galleries show any 
discourtesy or action, the Chair will feel 
compelled to have the galleries cleared. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a 
live pair with the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) . If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.’’ If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr: Dopp), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr, NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUvSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MuonptT) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—45 yeas, 
50 nays, as follows: 
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YEAS—45 
Dole 
Dominick 
Eastland 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Holland 


Hruska 
Jackson 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 
McGee 
Miller 
Murphy 
Packwood 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Scott 
Smith, Ml. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
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Thurmond 
Tower 


NAYS—50 


Stevens 


Young, Ohio 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, for. 
NOT VOTING—4 


Dodd Nelson Russell 


Mundt 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 45 and the nays are 50. 
The amendment is rejected. A motion 
to reconsider is not in order. 

AMENDMENT NO. 746 


Under the previous order, the Chair 
lays before the Senate amendment (No. 
746) of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson), which the clerk will 
report. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 5a, line 18, after the word “in”, 
insert “direct”. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I may require. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr President, the 
Senator from Washington has 1 hour 
under his amendment I wonder whether 
it would be possible, if it meets with his 
approval, to make it shorter. 

Mr, JACKSON. One-half hour would 
be agreeable to me. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that instead of the 1-hour limita- 
tion, the time be reduced to 30 minutes, 
with the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Jackson) and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in at- 
tempting to clarify the precise prohibi- 
tions on Presidential action that would 
result from the adoption of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. on June 10, dis- 
cussed its provisions at some length. De- 
spite that discussion, however, the 
precise meaning of section 4 dealing with 
combat activity in Cambodian air space, 
is still unclear. 

The amendment I am offering to this 
section would insert the word “direct” on 
page 5, line 18, after the word “in.” The 
section would then read: 

(4) conducting any combat activity in the 
air above Cambodia in direct support of 
Cambodian forces. 


I offer this one-word change, not with 
a view to making a substantive change 
in the Cooper-Church amendment, but, 
rather, to incorporate in the amendment 
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itself what we take to be the principal 
objective of its sponsors—that we refrain 
from activity that could lead to getting 
bogged down in Cambodia. Direct air 
support to Cambodian forces might lead 
us down that path. Air activities, how- 
ever, aimed primarily at the defense of 
our forces in Vietnam, and the forces of 
the South Vietnamese, would be consist- 
ent with my understanding of the inten- 
tion of the Cooper-Church amendment. 

It is my impression that the sponsors 
of the Cooper-Church amendment would 
not wish to prohibit the use of American 
aircraft to interdict the conveyance of 
supplies on Cambodian trails if those 
supplies-were headed for Vietnam, where 
they could be used against American and 
South Vietnamese forces. Nor, I believe, 
would the Senators from Idaho and 
Kentucky wish to prevent the President 
from ordering our aircraft to bomb the 
sanctuary areas should they be reoc- 
cupied by the adversary and once again 
used as a base for attacks on American 
and allied troops in Vietnam. 

That being the case, I can see little 
reason to take exception to the amend- 
ment that I have proposed. Its effect is 
to clarify an understanding that would 
otherwise remain ambiguous. For ex- 
ample, under the existing language of 
section 4, air support to South Viet- 
namese forces in the sanctuaries, or air 
attacks on the sanctuaries themselves, 
could be construed as indirectly support- 
ing Cambodian forces—by, for example, 
relieving pressure on Cambodian forces 
fighting elsewhere. Or, to take another 
example, suppose that at some future 
time the North Vietnamese should use 


the sanctuaries to supply war materiel 
for use against both the American and 
allied forces in Vietnam and the Cam- 
bodian forces in Cambodia. Would air 
interdiction under these circumstances 
constitute support of Cambodian forces? 

I might add that I am very concerned 


that half the Senate is reading the 
Cooper-Church amendment in one way 
and half the Senate is reading it quite 
another. This is the precondition for 
bitter acrimony at some later date when 
one-half of the Senate may feel that the 
law is being violated while the other half 
feels that it is being upheld. I would have 
preferred a simpler provision that would 
have enacted the language that we ap- 
plied to Laos and Thailand last year, 
because I believe that goes to the heart 
of the intention of a majority of the 
Senate today with respect to Cambodia. 
I would have preferred that the Congress 
enact a simple provision as follows: 

In line with the expressed intention of the 
President, unless authorized by law hereafter 
enacted, no funds authorized or appropriated 
pursuant to this Act or any other law shall 
be used after July 1, 1970 to retain or intro- 
duce American ground combat troops in 
Cambodia. 


However, we have the Cooper-Church 
amendment before us, and the least we 
can do is try to clarify what we in fact 
intend. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 2 
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minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it isso ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Idaho is recognized. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Washington is clarifying 
in nature. 

From the beginning, from the earliest 
drafts of the Cooper-Church amendment, 
we made it clear that our purpose was 
not to interfere with American air com- 
bat activity over Cambodia related to the 
interdiction of supply lines that feed into 
South Vietnam. 

We wanted only to restrict air com- 
bat activity above Cambodia in support 
of Cambodian forces as distinguished 
from that in support of American forces 
or the needs of American personnel. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
press has reported that our planes have 
been fiying in close support of Cambo- 
dian forces. This would not change that 
situation. In other words, this would still 
be prohibited. Is that not true? 

Mr. CHURCH. That is my understand- 
ing. However, I would defer to the spon- 
sor of the amendment for an answer. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to use any more time. There- 
fore, I yield on my time. 

In response to the question posed by 
the able Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I would say that my 
amendment, in unequivocal terms, will 
prohibit direct air support by the Ameri- 
can air force to the Cambodia forces. 

This amendment is directed at ending, 
I hope, some of the potential differences 
between the President and Congress over 
whether or not there is a violation of this 
provision. 

It could occur, for example, under the 
existing language, in several circum- 
stances which I set out in my opening 
statement. 

Any bombing of the sanctuaries would 
be prohibited, under the existing lan- 
guage, if those sanctuaries were used also 
to attack Cambodian forces. 

My amendment makes very definite 
and certain the intent, which is to pro- 
hibit direct air support of Cambodian 
ground forces. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the statement of the Senator. I 
have in my hand—and I think it ought to 
be in the Recor so that we will realize 
what we are talking about—an article 
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entitled “Cambodia Expects U.S. Air Sup- 
port,” written by T. D. Allman, and 
published in the Washington Post of 
June 30, 1970. 

It says: 


Speaking at his second general press con- 
ference since deposing Prince Sihanouk 
March 18, the Premier said, “The U.S. [Air 
Force] is supporting us in combat now.” 


The article continues: 


Lon Nol said he interpreted recent re- 
marks by American Secretary of Defense 
Melvin R. Laird to mean that it would not 
stop. 


This is direct air support. And the 
pending amendment means that we will 
not continue that. All of this, of course, 
would be subject to approval by Congress. 
If the President would come to Congress 
and specifically request direct air support, 
we may agree to do it. But what we are 
trying to prevent is action by the Execu- 
tive without any approval by Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CAMBODIA Expects U.S. AIR SUPPORT 
(By T. D. Allman) 


PHNOM PENH, June 29.—The Cambodian 
premier, Gen. Lon Nol, indicated today that 
the U.S. Air Force would continue flying tac- 
tical support missions for his troops after the 
last U.S. ground forces have left Cambodia. 

Speaking at his second general press con- 
ference since deposing Prince Sihanouk 
March 18, the premier said, “The U.S. (Air 
Force) is supporting us in combat now.” He 
added that Cambodia, through official chan- 
nels, had requested that the aid continue 
past June 30. 

Lon Nol said he interpreted recent remarks 
by American Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird to mean that it would not stop. 

Laird said Friday that American bombing 
raids in Cambodia after U.S. troops pulled out 
would have beneficial “side effects on the 
(Cambodian) troops on the ground.” The day 
before, Secretary of State William P. Rogers 
said the use of American air power after the 
pullout “may have a dual benefit,” aiding 
both “our purposes” and serving the Lon 
Nol regime. 

Washington thus has edged away from its 
earlier assertions that only Communist sup- 
ply lines in Cambodia would be attacked 
from the air. 

(In a morning briefling at the western 
White House in San Clemente yesterday, 
presidential press secretary Ronald L. Zeigler 
said “the only U.S. activity in Cambodia 
will be air action for interdiction of enemy 
supplies and personnel.” He then referred re- 
porters to past statements by Rogers and 
Laird.) 

EMBASSY AUTHORITY 


The U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh, accord- 
ing to well-informed sources here, already 
has the authority to designate and veto 
air strikes in Cambodia, although embassy 
sources say the right is not yet practiced reg- 
ularly. Overflights by U.S. warplanes of 
Phnom Penh are now common... . 

The premier also said that the Cambodian 
air force, composed of 12 Mig interceptors and 
also propeller craft, is capable now “of do- 
ing more and more”. U.S. Air Force per- 
sonnel during the last month have repaired 
and re-armed Cambodia's Mig squadron, are 
working on other Cambodian aircraft, includ- 
ing T~28 fighter bombers, and are in the 
process of installing sophisticated electronics 
guidance equipment at Phnom Penh’s Po- 
chentong airport. 

Military observers here consider it likely 
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that the U.S. Air Force’ will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the fighting here as 
it does in neighboring Laos, where American 
bombers, helicopters and gunships are the 
Laotians’ main source of supporting fire- 
power. 

NIXON LETTERS 

The Cambodian premier, asked if he wished 
U.S. troops to remain in Cambodia past the 
withdrawal deadline, replied, “Naturally, 
yes.” 

He said he hoped U.S. troops would re- 
turn to Cambodia in the event of a serious 
deterioration of his government's military 
position. However, the premier, confirming 
that he had exchanged personal letters with 
President Nixon, said he had not specifically 
requested that the President reconsider his 
withdrawal decision. 


LACK OF ARMS 


Throughout his press conference, Lon Nol 
emphasized his army’s lack of arms and 
supplies. He said the U.S. government as yet 
had named no dollar figure for military aid 
during fiscal 1971, but added, “We were 
asked to state priorities. The priority is 
arms.” 

The premier three times said that Cam- 
bodia had “70 battalions of troops without 
arms.” Responding to questions, he indi- 
cated that most the unarmed battalions were 
provincial units. He said, “There is no bat- 
talion in Cambodia that is sufficiently 
armed," but said the total of presently equip- 
ped battalions was 80. This would mean a 
standing Cambodian army, both armed and 
unarmed, of approximately 90,000 men, not 
including air and sea staff and support units. 

ENEMY TROOP ESTIMATES 

The premier said that the number of Viet- 
namese Communist troops in Cambodia since 
the American invasion had been reduced 
from 60,000 to 65,000 to “now only about 


35,000 men.” 
The estimate, one of several widely varying 


figures here, differs from that given by Amer- 
ican military sources, who estimated that 
originally there were only about 23,000 Com- 
munist troops in this country. According to 


the same sources, Vietnamese Communist 
troop strength in Cambodia has increased 
to about 50,000. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Washington 
several questions for interpretation. 

I would like to say that when the Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr, CHURCH) , the Sen- 
ator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr, AIKEN), 
and I first prepared our amendment, we 
had written subsection (4) to prohibit 
any combat activity by U.S. forces above 
Cambodia except for the purpose of in- 
terdicting enemy supplies and men to be 
used against U.S. forces in South 
Vietnam. 

We were writing language to protect 
U.S. forces from supplies and men out- 
side Vietnam—the present subsection 
(3). 

Our amendment does not and could 
not prohibit such protection. Subsection 
(4) of our amendment provides that the 
United States shall not engage in com- 
bat activity above Cambodia in support 
of Cambodian forces without the ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

Does the Senator from Washington 
understand our purpose? 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand what the 
Senators intended. 

Mr, COOPER, We agreed that the 
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purpose of our subsection (3) is to pro- 
hibit combat activity over Cambodia by 
U.S. forces in support of Cambodia. 

The Senator has moved to amend the 
amendment by inserting the word “di- 
rect” before the word “support.” I am not 
questioning the Senator’s statement. 
But I want to get the Senator’s interpre- 
tation. 

Are we leaving the doors open? Could 
the United States so use its Air Force 
above Cambodia, while not directly, but 
indirectly on doubtful missions, over 
Cambodia, for the purpose of supporting 
the Cambodian forces? 

Mr. JACKSON. My amendment nar- 
rows the issue in language that I think is 
clearly unequivocal. I shall repeat what 
I said in my opening statement. My 
amendment makes unequivocal the pro- 
hibition on providing direct air support 
to Cambodian forces, I will read what I 
said in offering the amendment: 

I offer this one-word change, not with a 
view to making a substantive change in the 
Cooper-Church amendment, but, rather, to 
incorporate in the amendment itself what we 
take to be the principal objective of its spon- 
sors—that we refrain from activity that could 
lead to getting bogged down in Cambodia. 
Direct air support to Cambodian forces might 
lead us down that path. Air activities, how- 
ever, aimed primarily at the defense of our 
forces in Vietnam, and the forces of the 
South Vietnamese, would be consistent with 
my understanding of the intention of the 
Cooper-Church amendment. 


What I am saying here is what I under- 
stood to be the intent of the sponsors. All 
I am trying to do is make the language 
definite and certain. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator from 
Arkansas noted, it appears from the 
newspapers that the United States is pro- 
viding air support for Cambodian forces. 

Mr. JACKSON, Direct air support. 

Mr. COOPER. At this moment I do not 
know whether this is correct or not. 1 
simply wish to ask if the Senator’s 
amendment would in any way approve in 
advance such activity? 

Mr. JACKSON. My amendment would 
clearly and unequivocally prohibit it be- 
cause the situation to which the Senator 
refers relates to support exclusively of 
Cambodian forces. The amendment 
would not prohibit support for non-Cam- 
bodian forces. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand they may 
be closely merged. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is one point 
the Senator raised I had not thought of 
and that is the business of the Ho Chi 
Minh Trail in protection of our own 
forces. To illustrate the point, let us 
assume the South Vietnamese become 
more and more excited over the prospect 
of taking Cambodia and pursue on their 
own an aggressive campaign through- 
out Cambodia. Will we, without congres- 
sional approval, give them close tactical 
air support if they begin to move all over 
Cambodia? 

Mr. JACKSON. The present Cooper- 
Church amendment does not- prohibit 
that. That is my understanding. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have one other 
point. If the South Vietnamese under- 
take to overrun and conquer Cambodia 
it does not prohibit our helping them, but 
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if they do it in support of Cambodian 
forces, then it would. © 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
agree that if the South Vietnamese are 
combining and working with the Cam- 
bodians, we should not give them close 
tactical support? 

Mr. JACKSON. We cannot do what has 
been done in the past—providing direct 
support. I do not want to get bogged 
down in Cambodia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But we could get 
bogged down as satellites of the South 
Vietnamese. 

Mr. JACKSON. We could get bogged, 
no matter what. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And if we do, Con- 
gress should have a voice in the matter. 

Mr. JACKSON, This amendment does 
help clarify what I understand is the 
situation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree up to that 
point. When the Senators mentions the 
South Vietnamese that is another ques- 
tion. If they are determined to stay 
there, as Mr. Ky says they are, are we 
going to give them close air support 
without the approval of Congress? 

Mr. JACKSON. I hope they do not stay 
there. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Now they are begin- 
ning to say they are going to stay. The 
Senator does not want us to stay with 
them, does he? 

Mr. JACKSON, I do not want the 
South Vietnamese, the ARVN forces, to 
stay any longer than is necessary to pro- 
tect their forces in withdrawing from 
Cambodia. I am not going to be a party 
to a further campaign in support of 
Cambodia. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I want 
to make clear. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time of 
the Senator from Idaho has expired. The 
Senator from Washington has 10 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. President, I think it has been made 
clear in debate that they would have that 
right to make air strikes and keep the 
Vietnamization program on in Cambodia 
to protect American forces schedule. But 
who will make the decision as to whether 
it is direct? Is that decision to be made 
by the Senate or the generals? Who 
makes that determination? 

Mr. JACKSON. This would have to be 
an executive decision by the President 
exercised through his chain of command. 
Congress runs into differences on the 
problem of the authority of the President 
as Commander in Chief and the respon- 
sibility of Congress to provide the funds 
to support the Armed Forces. 

The point I am making is that there 
could be some very close cases where U.S. 
action might be construed as direct sup- 
port of Cambodian forces and others 
where it would be protection of Ameri- 
can forces. 

This could result from many situa- 
tions, especially on the battlefield. But 
at least we have a responsibility to try 
to make our position as clear as we can 
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and that is what I am trying to do. In 
the end it would, of course, be necessary 
for Congress, upon appropriate investi- 
gation, to decide whether they want to 
make another change. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I support 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington. The legislative history also 
has helped because it has been made 
clear by the Senator from Idaho and 
others that the President has that right. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Washington as cosponsor 
of this particular tightening up of the 
language. I think it may clarify it. But 
we should understand that part of the 
motivation is to make sure we do not 
unintentionally hobble the efforts of 
Asians if they can get a security effort 
going to protect their own interests. I 
think it tends to keep that option open 
so they can go in that direction without 
impeding the possibility of that happen- 
ing. 

This colloquy I have been listening to 
underscores what I think is of more 
overriding importance than the Cooper- 
Church amendment, and that is the im- 
portant need for this body to address 
itself now to the future role of Congress 
in future crises. We have a tendency, if 
I may say so, in getting so bogged down 
in who did what to whom in the past 
that I can predict that one of these days 
soon we will have another crisis and go 
through the same motions and look for 
someone to “hang it” on. I think the time 
has long since passed for our spelling 
out with as much wisdom as we have at 
our command what we do when the crisis 
comes in Burma, India, or the Near East, 
wherever it may be. 

I hope the Senate supports the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington. 

Likewise, I join in urging members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
through the chairman, who is momen- 
tarily absent from the Chamber, to get 
on with the question of, where do we go 
from here and how should we proceed as 
the Senate in a crisis? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 1 minute? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to go on record in support of this amend- 
ment. I think it would be very impor- 
tant in the future. I associate myself 
with what the Senator from Wyoming 
has said. We never settle these matters, 
it seems, after personalities become in- 
volved in them, and that is particularly 
true with respect to collective action on 
the part of Asian nations. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Cooper-Church amendment is silent on 
the question of combat activity in the 
air above Cambodia except with respect 
to that activity which relates to support 
of Cambodia forces. It is this and this 
alone that is prohibited. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washing- 
ton makes that clear, and is consistent 
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amendment have taken throughout the 
debate. 

For that reason, I do not think it is a 
substantive change; the Senator from 
Washington does not think it is a sub- 
stantive change. We believe it is accept- 
able, a position I wanted the Senate to 
know. 

Mr, JACKSON. I appreciate very much 
the explanation of my good friend from 
Idaho. I am very pleased that he will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is not a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
sufficient second. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Do Senators 
yield back their time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, before all 
time is yielded back, may I ask a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, if I 
have any time left, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 2 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Wash- 
ington wants to insure that the existing 
language does not bar air support for 
American troops. Is that right? 

Mr. JACKSON. No. For non-Cambo- 
dian forces. The Senator from Idaho has 
accepted the amendment. It is an 
amendment of clarification. 

Mr. HART. By inserting the language 
“in direct support of Cambodian forces,” 
is the Senator authorizing air action that 
supports them indirectly? 

Mr. JACKSON. No. 

Mr. HART. Is the Senator sure? Very 
good. 

Mr. JACKSON. It prohibits direct air 
support to Cambodian forces. It does not 
prohibit air support to non-Cambodian 
troops. This is the intent of the Church- 
Cooper amendment. We went through 
that here. The sponsors agreed to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. All time on 
the amendment has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jackson). The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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(Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 27, as follows: 
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Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il 
Sparkma, 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symingto. 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 


Jordan, Idahu 
Long 


Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McIntyre 
Miller 


NAYS—27 


Hughes 
Inouye 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Mathias 
McCarthy 


McGovern Williams, N.J. 


Metcalf Yarborough 

Mondale Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING 4 

Nelson Russell 
Mundt 

So Mr. Jackson’s amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GURNEY. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Vice Pres- 
ident laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Charles W. 
Koval, of Pennsylvania, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 4012) to extend the Clean Air Act, as 
amended, and the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended, for a period of 60 days. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3685) to 
increase the availability of mortgage 
credit for the financing of urgently 
needed housing, and for other purposes, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
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quested the concurrence of the Senate; 
that the House insisted upon its amend- 
ment to the bill and asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
PATMAN, Mr. BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. 
Reuss, Mr. WIDNALL, Mrs, DWYER, and 
Mr. Jonnson of Pennsylvania were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15733) to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 to provide a temporary 
15-percent increase in annuities, to 
change for a temporary period the 
method of computing interest on invest- 
ments of the railroad retirement ac- 
counts, and for other purposes; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Staccers, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. SPRINGER, and Mr. DEVINE 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 671) relating to the 
adjournment of the House on Wednes- 
day, July 1, 1970, until 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, Monday, July 6, 1970, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H.R. 14118. An act to amend section 213 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 14720, An act to continue until the 
close of June 30, 1973, the existing suspen- 
sion of duties on manganese ore (including 
ferruginous ore) and related products, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 15712. An act to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, to extend the authorizations for title I 
through IV through fiscal year 1971; 

H.R. 17802. An act to increase the public 
debt limit set forth in section 21 of the 
Second Liberty Bond Act; and 

H.J. Res. 546. Joint resolution authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
the commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park, and for other purposes. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, the Foreign 
Military Sales Act has been the focus 
of Senate attention for nearly 7 weeks. 
During this time, the act has undergone 
considerable change, and at this point 
many observers find it difficult to under- 
stand exactly what the act does or says. 
Several points, however, are clear. 

The act is not now, contrary to early 
appearances, a repudiation of the Presi- 
dent, nor does it attempt to relegate 
executive branch functions to the Con- 
gress. The act is a sound reaffirmation of 
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the President’s powers to perform his 
constitutional duties as Chief Executive 
of our Nation and Commander in Chief 
of the armed services, It is also a reason- 
able expression of congressional senti- 
ment and a valid exercise of legislative 
authority. 

A number of significant modifications 
have been made in the bill reported from 
the Foreign Relations Committee. A 
major focus of these alterations was 
the committee-adopted Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

The amendment started as a statement 
which could have been interpreted as an 
attempt to curtail the prerogatives and 
authority of the President in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs and fulfillment of 
our military responsibilities. Many of the 
possible ramifications of the original ver- 
sion received detailed and thorough at- 
tention by the Members of this body. In 
the course of that consideration a ma- 
jority came to feel that certain clarifica- 
tions and expansions of the amendment 
were necessary. 

PREAMBLE CHANGE 

The first change, one which was 
agreed to unanimously, was made in the 
preamble of the amendment. The lan- 
guage was altered from an expression of 
unilateral, legislative initiative to a dec- 
laration of shared objectives with the 
executive. he 

MANSFIELD-DOLE 

Following several rejections of pro- 
posed additions to the Cooper-Church 
amendment, the Mansfield-Dole amend- 
ment was adopted by unanimous vote. It 
emphasized that the Cooper-Church 
amendment should not be deemed to im- 
pugn the constitutional, Commander in 
Chief powers of the President. 

BYRD 

The next, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant, change was the second so-called 
protection of forces amendment offered 
by the Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp). Its importance arises not only 
from its adoption and specific language 
but from its history, for a similar, but 
narrower amendment had been offered 
earlier. The first Byrd amendment dealt 
only with the President’s powers to pro- 
tect the troops under his command in 
South Vietnam; the second extended to 
“U.S. Armed Forces wherever deployed.” 
The first Byrd amendment was narrowly 
defeated; the second was adopted by 
& vote of 79 to 5. The success of the sec- 
ond Byrd amendment evidences a funda- 
mental reappraisal by nearly half the 
Senate of the impact which the Cooper- 
Church amendment might have had in 
its original, unelaborated form. 

JAVITS 

The last significant clarification of the 
Cooper-Church amendment was offered 
by the Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS). It pointed out that nothing in 
the Cooper-Church amendment should 
be deemed to impugn the constitutional 
powers of the Congress. This was an im- 
portant point to make, for, while many 
in this body were concerned that no ac- 
tion of Congress should cloud the Presi- 
dent’s powers and authority, there has 
been equal recognition of legitimate con- 
gressional responsibilities in the areas 
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of foreign and military affairs. Certainty, 
no Senator wishes to weaken the Con- 
gress, and the Javits amendment clearly 
avoids any implication that the Cooper- 
Church amendment would do so. 

TONKIN GULF 


Another point repeatedly made in the 
debate on the Foreign Military Sales Act 
and the Cooper-Church amendment, 
when our overall role in Southeast Asia 
was considered, was that the 1964 Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution was an unfortunate, 
unrelied upon and unnecessary statutory 
relic. It was seen to have been hastily 
and ill-considerately adopted; it was 
found to provide no basis for and to be 
inherently inconsistent with the present 
U.S. policy of disengagement and with- 
drawal; and it could not be seen to serve 
any worthwhile purpose now or in the 
future. With these considerations in 
mind the junior Senator from Kansas 
offered an amendment to repeal the 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution. It was adopt- 
ed with a substantial majority. 


SIGNFICANCE OF DEBATE 


Debate on the Foreign Military Sales 
Act has extended through the greater 
part of 2 months, perhaps an unpreced- 
ented amount of consideration for a 
measure such as this. Some have labeled 
this debate a filibuster. I disagree. A fili- 
buster in the history of the practice has 
been characterized by adamant, unyield- 
ing opposition to a matter before this 
body; rambling, irrelevant orations by 
proponents of one viewpoint; and little 
if any constructive debate of the sub- 
stantive issues involved. The past seven 
weeks’ record hardly illustrates inflexi- 
bility at any viewpoint or absence of 
compromise and resolution of differ- 
ences. The Senators from Kentucky and 
Idaho have been most gracious in their 
willingness to discuss their amendment. 
The record of votes on the several 
amendments discloses numerous shifts 
in position by Senators on both sides of 
the principal lines of opinion. The de- 
bates and exchanges on the Senate floor 
provide countless examples of agreement, 
shared objectives and common under- 
standing of the central issues. 

Rather than: being remembered as a 
filibuster, Mr. President, I submit that 
the past 7 weeks will be recognized as 
one of the greatest, most productive de- 
bates in the history of this body. Not only 
has a major legislative measure been 
hammered out and refined, but some of 
the most significant legislative history 
in recent decades has been created. It 
has been a rare occasion when so many 
Members of this body have given such 
prolonged and eloquent attention to a 
matter with the constitutional sig- 
nificance of the balance of the war pow- 
ers between the legislative and executive 
branches of Government. This debate 
will stand as a valuable guide for the 
Congress, the President and constitu- 
tional scholars for years to come. 

THE PRESIDENT'S ACTIONS 


Headlines in this morning’s papers 
carried a message which came as no 
surprise to this Senator nor to millions 
of Americans: “Last troops pulled out of 
Cambodia.” It is now clear that Presi- 
dent Nixon has met his commitments 
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and has kept his promise to end U.S. 
operations in Cambodia by the end of 
June. I had no doubt that the President 
would make good his word and that he 
could do so without the direction or over- 
sight of the Congress. 


SUMMARY 


It is already July 1 in Southeast Asia, 
and U.S. Cambodian operations have 
been completed. The Cooper-Church 
amendment cannot now be construed as 
an attempt to second-guess the Presi- 
dent’s conduct of these operations; it now 
has appropriate prospective application 
and provides a valuable statement of 
strategic long-term policy for the United 
States in Southeast Asia. By clarifying 
the President's authority to protect the 
the forces he commands, the Byrd 
amendment forecloses any possibility 
that shadow would be cast on the Presi- 
dent’s powers in this critical area of his 
responsibilities. By underscoring the 
constitutional mandate of the Congress, 
the Javits amendment assures no dim- 
inution of the power role of this branch 
of Government. By repealing the Gulf 
of Tonkin resolution, the Dole amend- 
ment removes whatever chance there 
might be for further abuse of this ill- 
considered piece of our former policy in 
Indochina. 

This 7-weeks’ debate has been ex- 
tremely valuable to Senate and public 
understanding of our goals and purposes 
in southeast Asia. 

I believe all parties to the debate in the 
Senate have profited by it, just as the 
President has profited by demonstrating 
his credibility and reliability in pursuing 
the Cambodian operations successfully 
and according to the schedule which he 
announced. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) and 
I „and the Senators from Oregon also, I 
suspect, and my colleague (Mr. Jackson) 
will now submit an amendment which re- 
lates to an emergency matter, but we 
want it understood that there will be no 
discussion or vote on it until after the 
Cooper-Church amendment vote. But we 
want it to be considered, because we need 
to take action this afternoon. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I think 
nothing would be more suitable than for 
the majority leader to make the summa- 
tion argument before we submit to a final 
vote on the Cooper-Church amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I yield 
briefiy to the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS) to submit his amendment. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of a situation which has developed, 
so that there will be enough time on both 
sides, I ask unanimous consent that the 
vote on Cooper-Church amendment oc- 
cur at 2:15, with the time to be equally 
divided between the majority and minor- 
ity leaders, or whomever they designate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
Jection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. i 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
said that the House of Representatives 
will not approve Cooper-Church should 
it pass the Senate, It is said. that if 
Cooper-Church clears the Congress, in 
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all probability, it will be vetoed by the 
President. 

Whether these predicates are true in 
whole or part or not true at all remains 
to be seen. I hope they are not true. True 
or not, however, they do not and cannot 
detract one iota from this vote today. 

The Senate cannot answer for the 
President. The Senate cannot answer for 
the House. The Senate can speak only 
for the Senate. In the vote on Cooper- 
Church, today, Senators will most as- 
suredly do so, as individuals and collec- 
tively. What is said will be most sig- 
nificant, in my judgment, to the future 
of this Nation. 

Cooper-Church is a response to a pat- 
tern of Executive actions in Southeast 
Asia which has been evolving for years 
and which has now raised constitutional 
questions regarding the responsibilities 
of the Senate in the gravest questions 
which confront the Nation—the ques- 
tions. for war and peace. It is a pattern 
whereby the Congress was first invited to 
join with the executive branch, as in the 
Tonkin Gulf resolution, in delineating 
& policy, presumably for peace in Viet- 
nam. Therefore, the Congress discovered 
it had joined in a strategy which led to 
war. The Congress was carried along into 
the ever-deepening military involvement 
in Vietnam. 

At first, it was maintained that we had 
endorsed this course by passing the Ton- 
kin Gulf resolution. Then, several years 
ago, the executive branch decreed that 
Congress had not really been needed to 
legitimize the course. With or without 
Congress, it was contended, the executive 
branch could pursue whatever military 
measures were appropriate under the 
unilateral powers of the Presidency. 

So, the grip of death and destruction 
which is Vietnam was fixed ever more 
tightly not only on Southeast Asia but 
on the neck of this Nation. All the while, 
Congress has been progressively excluded, 
even from consultation, on the decisions 
which have sustained this tragic involve- 
ment year after year after year. 

A few weeks ago, the matter was 
brought to a head by the investiture of 
Cambodian border areas with a massive 
U.S. military incursion. The executive 
branch, unilaterally, decreed this ad- 
vance of our forces across an interna- 
tional border. The executive branch, uni- 
laterally, decreed that Cambodia should 
be added to the Vietnamese theater of 
war. Congress was not privy to the deci- 
sions which led to this expansion. The 
Senate leadership was not consulted in 
either party. The committees of the Sen- 
ate were not consulted. The advice of the 
Senate was not sought. The consent of 
the Senate was not requested, nor was 
it given. 

According to those responsible, the 
military operation in Cambodia has been 
a great “‘success” and U.S. forces have 
now been withdrawn. May I say that, 
notwithstanding my view of the initial 
action, the President is to be commended 
for insisting that the withdrawal be 
completed by his military commanders 
by June 30. That decision, at least, has 
had some limiting effect on what was 
undertaken. 

We are advised that great quantities 
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of war material have been seized in this 
successful operation in Cambodia. Great 
destruction has been visited on hostile 
military bases. Thousands of hostile Viet- 
namese are reported killed. 

These reports, I am sure, are care- 
fully compiled by the computers. They 
are, undoubtedly, some sort of a measure 
of “military success.” What they do not 
measure is what the success will yield 
in the end. The fact is that the road into 
the quagmire of U.S. involvement in In- 
dochina has been lit with the fires of 
an endless succession of military suc- 
cesses. These other successes—5 years of 
successes—I am sure, were all accurately 
computed and reported in their turn, but 
the war goes on—deeper and deeper into 
Southeast Asia. 

Nevertheless, we may take the assur- 
ances of those responsible that Cambodia 
was a great military success, the great- 
est of the war. We may take these as- 
surances notwithstanding the fact 339 
Americans died in Cambodia and 1,501 
were wounded. We may take them eyen 
though great segments of Cambodia 
which were once free of Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese are now serving as 
bases of operations for these forces. We 
may take these assurances, even though 
this newest success has led to a new U.S. 
aid commitment at an initial cost of mil- 
lions in equipment and supplies and, ap- 
parently, a commitment of U.S. air sup- 
port and bombing runs in Cambodia; all 
this new expenditure of lives and re- 
sources will take place in Cambodia, in 
an area where 4 months ago this Nation 
spent no resources on aid and its forces 
were not engaged. Nevertheless, we may 
take the assurances of the success of this 
adventure. We may take them even 
though it must be asked, who will now 
pay to maintain the new government in 
Cambodia? Who will see to its survival? 
Even though it must be asked how much 
beyond the points of its bayonets does 
the influence of this government extend 
among its own people? 

We may take these assurances if, for 
no other reason, than that there is no 
relevance in a military postmortem at 
this time. The degree of success of the 
Cambodian operation is not involved 
here today. How can it be involved when 
the necessity for Cooper-Church was 
conceived before the beginning of the 
operation in Cambodia? What is involved 
here is whether the Senate wants to try 
to inhibit new involvements of this Na- 
tion abroad, without prior consultation 
with the Senate and without sanction 
from Congress—in Cambodia or else- 
where in Southeast Asia or the world. 

Cooper-Church works with the Presi- 
dent’s present intent, not against it in 
Cambodia. Cooper-Church is a congres- 
Sional lock on the door which the Presi- 
dent is trying to close behind the exit of 
the last American serviceman from Cam- 
bodia. Cooper-Church is a lock to prevent 
the casual or careless opening of other 
doors elsewhere by unilateral actions of 
the executive branch doors beyond which 
lie national commitments involving 
American lives and resources. 

Even if the lock of Cooper-Church is 
passed by the Senate, its strength re- 
mains to be tested. Even now, some make 
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light of it. Some ridicule it. Insofar as I 
am concerned, it is no laughing matter; 
it is a most.serious matter. Americans 
have gone to their deaths, over 50,000, 
through the open doors of Vietnam, 
Laos, and now Cambodia. More than a 
hundred billion dollars.of U.S. resources 
have poured through these open doors. 

Reject Cooper-Church and, in my 
judgment, the Senate will have ac- 
quiesced in an indefinite continuance of 
the involvement in Southeast Asia and in 
a relentless accretion in U.S. casualties 
and costs in Indochina. That is, I know, 
not wanted by the President. Nor is it 
wanted by any Member of the Senate. 
But that is what we are going to get. 
That is what the people of this Nation, 
in my judgment, are going to get. The 
end of this involvement will remain, as 
it is now, nowhere in sight. 

Reject Cooper-Church and, I say in all 
soberness, it would be wise for the Senate 
to anticipate other Cambodias and other 
Vietnams, elsewhere in the world. They 
may be expected under any kind of 
administration. 

Cooper-Church is not a guarantee of 
noninvolvement in Cambodia or any- 
where else. It is an attempt; it is not a 
certainty. However, if it passes, we will 
have made clear, at least, that the Sen- 
ate is prepared to try to act with the 
President to forestall other Vietnams 
which thé President—any President— 
may be under pressure to undertake. 

If it passes, we will make clear, at least, 
the Senate’s resistance henceforth to the 
pattern of enlarging involvement in 
Southeast Asia. We will make the Sen- 
ate’s position clear, irrespective of party 
considerations here and irrespective of 
the views of the House or the President. 
I say that most respectfully because, as 
do we, they have their own responsi- 
bilities in this matter and may see them 
differently. 

To be sure, it is devoutly to be hoped 
that the House will concur in Cooper- 
Church and that the President will sign 
the bill of which it is a part. Indeed, in 
my judgment, the greater the coopera- 
tion among the three elected parts of 
this Government, in this connection, the 
greater the chance of finally extricating 
this Nation from this hydra-headed war 
in Southeast Asia. 

In my judgment, therefore, it is of the 
greatest significance that Cooper-Church 
is not designed to conflict—and it is not— 
with the President’s constitutional pow- 
ers as Commander in Chief. Rather, it is 
designed to permit the constitutional 
powers of both Congress and the Presi- 
dent to be meshed in a common effort to 
extricate the Nation from the misbegot- 
ten situation in Southeast Asia. By pass- 
ing Cooper-Church, in my judgment, the 
Senate will have begun to move this 
Government, beyond words, toward the 
end of the U.S. involvement in a tragic 
and mistaken war, toward the restoration 
of this Nation's tranquility and well- 
being. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Kansas yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Arizona. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona is recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise to explain why I shall vote against 
the Cooper-Church amendment. I think 
that for 7 weeks we have been following 
à will-o’-the-wisp, We have been leading 
the people of the country to believe that 
the Cooper-Church amendment will 
change the military responsibilities of 
Congress and limit the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. President, this is not so. This can 
only be accomplished by a constitutional 
amendment, I have suggested time and 
time again on this floor that I think we 
can explore the possibilities of an amend- 
ment to articles I and IT; one, more ade- 
quately to describe the exact powers of 
Congress in the military field and, two, 
if we want to, limit the powers of the 
President as Commander in Chief. 

I have seen nothing in the Court rec- 
ords to change the language of Swaim 
against the United States, which was up- 
held by the Supreme Court in 1897. 

I should like to read it: 

In Swaim v. U.S., the Court of Claims said: 

Congress may increase the Army, or reduce 
the Army, or abolish it altogether; but so 
long as we have a military force Congress 
cannot take away from the President the 
supreme command. It is true that the Con- 
stitution has conferred upon Congress the 
exclusive power “to make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces’; but the two powers are dis- 
tinct; . . . Congress cannot in the disguise 
of “rules for the government” of the Army 
impair the authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief. 


Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
the Cooper-Church amendment because 
I do not think it will accomplish what 
the sponsors think it will. 

It will not accomplish what the people 
of this country have been told it will 
accomplish. 

I do not want to hoodwink the people 
of this country. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Maryland is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) has expressed a concern 
which is widely felt. I think that the 
exact way in which the Cooper-Church 
amendment will operate is a question 
which has occupied the attention not 
only of the Senate but also a very large 
part of the public throughout the coun- 
try. 

An article was published in the Wash- 
ington Post on June 19 last, written 
by Murrey Marder, in which one of the 
authors of the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) , was quoted as say- 
ing that while the amendment would 
prevent the hiring of troops: 


It does not prevent us from arming or 
equipping or supplying a Thai or Lao force 
sent into Cambodia, but it would prevent us 
from hiring them to fight ... All the Thais 
would be required to do is to pay the forces. 
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Mr..President, I wonder whether. the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho would 
tell us whether that is an accurate refiec- 
tion of his views. 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes. Let me say to the 
Senator from Maryland that that quota- 
tion is accurate, The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooprer) and myself does not address it- 
self to the extension of military weapons 
or equipment to governments in South- 
east Asia. The prohibitions are very 
precise. The prohibition contained in 
subsection C of the amendment is against 
the hiring of foreign troops to fight in 
Cambodia for Cambodia; but the amend- 
ment is silent on the question of sending 
military equipment. As the Senator 
knows, this has already been done. Con- 
siderable equipment has already been 
shipped by the Government of the United 
States to the Lon Nol regime in Cam- 
bodia. The amendment does not attempt 
to bar further deliveries of equipment to 
the Cambodian »Government, if that 
should become the policy. 

Mr, MATHIAS. I thank the Senator 
for his response. It seems to me that the 
amendment is reasonable and a constitu- 
tional limitation, and it is one which I 
shall support. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp in its 
entirety the article to which I have 
referred. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: , 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1970] 


U.S., BANGKOK BARGAIN ON THAI AID TO 
CAMBODIA 
(By Murrey Marder) 

The United States and Thailand are bar- 
gaining behind the scenes over the costs of 
sending Thai troops into Cambodia when 
American forces withdraw, State Department 
Officials acknowledged yesterday. 

There is “no decision” so far about what 
“associate or concurrence” the United States 
may provide in regard to “various proposals 
for Thal aid to Cambodia,” said State De- 
partment press officer Carl E, Bartch. 

One critical unstated reason why a de- 
cision is still hanging while Communist mili- 
tary action is intensifying in Cambodia is 
the Nixon administration's uncertainty about 
what will happen on the Senate floor, other 
official sources conceded. 

Senate “doves” are determinedly holding 
to their opposition to U.S. payments for any 
“mercenaries” or “hired ” in Cambodia, 
Senator Frank Church (D-Idaho) empha- 
sized yesterday. The explicit ban on merce- 
nary pay is wrapped into the pending 
amendment to limit U.S. military involve- 
ment in Cambodia. 

Behind the scenes, the argument is some- 
times called the “Hessian” issue, a term. bor- 
rowed from the British use of Hessian mer- 
cenaries in the American revolution—a paral- 
lel which administration officials resent and 
deplore. 

From Bangkok yesterday, it was reported 
that Thailand is considering shifting por- 
tions of its 11,000-man Thai Black Panther 
division from South Vietnam to Cambodia. 
fhe United States has no information to 
confirm plans for such a shift, said Bartch. 

“It is up to the Thais to decide whether 
to send their troops into Cambodia or not,” 
said Bartch, but “We would not want to 
see anything develop that could weaken the 
Vietnamization effort in South Vietnam by 
any precipitate allied troop switches. 
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Despite reports from Cambodia yesterday 
of increasing concern there about road-cut- 
ting and encirclement of the capital of 
Phnom Penh by North Vietnamese and Viet- 
cong troops, officials at the White House and 
State Department registered no mood of 
acute alarm. 

DIVERSION SEEN 


U.S. officials said they do not believe the 
Communist forces are now preparing an as- 
sault on Phnom Penh, or have the strength 
to do so. Instead, administration officials re- 
gard the Communist action more as limited 
harrassment and diversion to try to under- 
mine the government psychologically than as 
a move to overthrow it militarily. 

Thai Prime Minister Thanom Kittiachorn 
announced on June 1 that his nation was 
prepared to send “volunteers” to Cambodia 
who will be “armed and equipped from aid 
supplied by the United States.” 

That announcement collided with greatly 
heightened Senate opposition to U.S. financ- 
ing of allied troops in the Indochina war. 

On June 7, a Senate Foreign Relations 
subcommittee disclosed that under a secret 
agreement the United States since 1967 had 
been paying Thailand $50 million a year for 
keeping its combat division in South Viet- 
nam, plus other military benefits for Thai- 
land. 

As one conséquence of this deal and alarm 
over “more Vietnams,” the pending Church- 
Cooper amendment to the Foreign Military 
Sales Act bars any funds “to provide persons 
to engage in any combat activity in support 
of Cambodian forces . . .” 

Administration officials contend that this 
provision would frustrate the objectives of 
the Nixon Doctrine which is intended to sup- 
ply U.S. assistance to encourage Asians to 
fight Asian wars. A proposed administration- 
favored amendment by Sen. Robert P. Griffin 
(R-Mich.), the assistant Senate Republican 
leader, would modify the Church-Cooper 
amendment to permit funds to be paid to 
support non-American forces who come to 
Cambodia's aid. 

Senate sources said Griffin is holding off 
pressing his amendment until he is assured 
of enough votes to challenge the Church- 
Cooper alinement. 

Church said yesterday that “increasingly 
it’s becoming clear that the Nixon Doctrine 
is.a policy of Hessians Unlimited. The Nixon 
administration is interested in “hired guns.’” 

The Chureh-Cooper amendment gives the 
administration “a good bit of leeway” to 
provide “reasonable aid” to allies, «said 
Church. 

PIE ON GRAVY TRAIN 

“Tt does not prevent us from arming or 
equipping or supplying a Thai or Lao force 
sent into Cambodia,” said Church, “but it 
would prevent us from hiring them to fight 
... All the Thais would be required to do 
is to pay the forces . . . Otherwise, this thing 
becomes a gravy train for every government 
out there which just waits for its slice of pie.” 

Church acknowledged, however, that, even 
if the Church-Cooper amendment passes, 
there are roundabout ways the administra- 
tion might devise to reimburse Thailand for 
troop costs in Cambodia. He said “our in- 
volvement is so immense, and our bureauc- 
racy is sö Byzantine, that there are ways te 
get around the law if they are determined 
to do so.” 

What is important, said Church, is to 
establish the principle that the United States 
should not operate abroad on a “hired guns” 
basis. 

Administration sources countered that such 
terminology is “unfair and unwarranted.” 
The same “vitriolic” tag could have been 
tied, these sources said, to U.S. financial sup- 
port to allies in World War II or in the 
Korean war or to NATO allies in earlier years. 
Other complex factors besides financial sup- 
port are involved in the current discussions 
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over possible use of Thai troops in Cam- 
bodia, these sources said. But they acknowl- 
edged that the Church-Cooper bloc of votes 
is the largest barrier the administration is 
now facing in planning its future strategy 
concerning Cambodia, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Kansas has 84% minutes remaining, 
and the majority leader has 242 min- 
utes. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I now yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for 2 min- 
utes 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President—— 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. McGEE. Wyoming has two Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. President, I want to say at this 
late hour that I still think we are miss- 
ing the point, that the many weeks we 
have spent on this amendment should 
be addressed to the real problem before 
the Senate: How do we update the role 
of the Senate in the latter half of the 
20th century to exercise its responsibil- 
ity in foreign poliey in a nuclear age? 

In a day when some people think we 
can only afford a limited war if we have 
to test strategic areas, where else can 
we find the answer to that but by a 
searching inquiry now? 

We have a penchant in this country 
for looking backward. We spent 30 years 
trying to avoid World War I after it 
was over. We spent over 20 years after 
the fact trying to avoid World War II. 
Now we are trying to find out who is to 
blame for Vietnam. 

I believe that we should be worrying 
about what we should be and can be do- 
ing in a Burma crisis, an Indian crisis, 
or a Near East crisis. I would therefore 
hope that the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, on which I serve, will turn its 
energies, resources, and good judgment 
into a searching exploration of a mod- 
ern role for the Senate, in concert with 
the President of the United States, in 
projecting future crisis decisions in the 
field of foreign policy. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the senior Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wyoming is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, may I 
say that the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just been heard from. The jun- 
ior Senator from Wyoming would appre- 
ciate the opportunity to say just a word 
or two now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
attempt to point up all the arguments 
that have been made in the past 6 weeks 
regarding the merit or lack of merit of 
the Cooper-Church amendment to the 
Foreign Military Sales Act, as it relates 
to the conduct of the war in Southeast 
Asia by the President. 

I have listened carefully to all facets 
of the debate since May 14, and I have 
come to the following conclusions: 
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First. World War I and II taught one 
hard truth: Either we maintain an ac- 
tive role in helping keep the peace or we 
will be forced to fight big wars. 

Second. We must, in our own interest, 
be prepared to exert a continuing in- 
fluence if we are to maintain a viable 
role in world affairs; and it is important 
in our national interest to maintain that 
ongoing infiuence. 

Third. To pull out of the war in South- 
east Asia or any other place that, in the 
considered judgment of our President, 
our country’s long-range interest calls 
for our involvement—even militarily— 
would be to abdicate our responsibilities 
as a great Nation and as a force for jus- 
tice and liberty. 

With those basic principles in mind, 
let me say that I find myself in complete 
agreement with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), 
when he said: 

I simply think that the President of our 
country deserves better treatment and great- 
er respect than to have inflicted upon him 
the public rebuke and implications that I 
think are clearly implicit in this amend- 
ment. The implication that it is premised 
in large measure on distrust and conveys a 
lack of confidence in the President of the 
United States as our commander-in-chief, I 
think, is inescapable and irrefutable. 


I, for one, am not prepared to vote to 
do that. ‘ 

Mr. President, today’s headlines are 
that the last of the U.S. combat troops 
committed to removing the enemy from 
its border sanctuaries have been with- 
drawn from Cambodia. 

None can deny that the Cambodian 
operation has been a tremendous success. 
None can deny that our President, Rich- 
ard Nixon, keeps his word. 

The President promised that American 
forces would be withdrawn by June 30, 
and he accomplished that. In my opin- 
ion, it was unfortunate that such pres- 
sures were brought upon the President 
that he was compelled to announce pub- 
licly a deadline for withdrawal of Amer- 
ican troops. 

In announcing the withdrawal time to 
the Congress and to the public, it was 
necessary that the enemy also be in- 
formed of the deadline for American 
withdrawal. With this knowledge of a 
deadline, and of a 21-mile limit inside 
Cambodia, the enemy was enabled to 
withdraw beyond the mileage limit and 
bide its time—avoiding a confrontation 
with allied forces—until the June 30 
deadline. I don’t believe anyone can de- 
termine at this time whether the enemy 
will now attempt to move back full force 
into the former sanctuaries. 

There is reason to believe that passage 
of the amendment could encourage the 
enemy to return to the sanctuaries, or 
attempt a return, believing that Ameri- 
can troops would not be able to strike 
at him in his lair without the forewarn- 
ing of an extended debate in the Senate. 

Mr. Nixon, in making the Cambodian 
decision, did what had to be done to 
protect American -troóps in their con- 
tinued withdrawal from Vietnam. The 
decision was based upon sound advice, 
and upon the best judgment of the mili- 
tary, whose operations have been ham- 
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pered for years by the ability of the 
enemy to strike at American units and 
villages of South Vietnam—and return 
to a free base. 

The success of the operation was due, 
in part, to the element of surprise the 
President was able to attain in ordering 
American troops against the sanctuaries 
without lengthy warning to the enemy. 
U.S. forces were able to seize and main- 
tain the initiative—an initiative that 
heretofore had been locked in the hands 
of the enemy. The element of surprise 
certainly would have been lost had the 
President been compelled to seek the 
permission of Congress to raid the sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia. There would have 
been deliberations and there would have 
been debate—likely, extended debate. 
The enemy could have meanwhile with- 
drawn deeper into the jungle—taking 
with him the vast storehouses of his 
arsenal that have been captured in the 
Cambodian operation. Yet, because this 
was unnecessary, the Cambodian opera- 
tion was a signa] success—the biggest 
success of the long years of the war. 

Vice President AcNnew, on June 20, 
gave it this description: 

The operation ordered by the President of 
the United States and carried out by your 
brave sons in this short period is the greatest 
military victory of the United States since 
MacArthur landed the Marines at Inchon— 
and in spite of the screams of anguish from 
the usual capitulators, apologies are not in 
order, 


Mr. President, in my view, if Con- 
gress has strong feelings about what 
American policies should be, we should 
try to contemplate them prospectively, 
rather than dealing with them after the 
fact. Land and sea and air forces of the 
United States were committed to Indo- 
china long and bloody years before Pres- 
ident Nixon was inaugurated. He has 
made, and is continuing to make, with 
marked success, efforts to withdraw our 
men from combat on that continent. It 
would be strange policy indeed to tie 
the hands of the Commander in Chief 
in time of national crisis, when all avail- 
able means must be used to carry out a 
successful withdrawal—a withdrawal de- 
signed to leave the free people of Asia 
a chance to survive. 

Mr. President, although many of us 
do not believe this amendment would be 
accepted by the House of Representa- 
tives, even should it be accepted by the 
Senate, and millions of citizens have 
considered the debate on the matter 
pointless, we must consider how the ene- 
my would view Senate passage of this 
amendment. 

Let us look briefly at a report in Eng- 
lish of an article from the Hanoi daily 
Nhan Dan, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
conclusion of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, 
article, on June 14, stated: 

The Cooper-Church. amendment sub- 
mitted to the Senate shows to what extent 
the distrust in the U.S. President has 
reached right in the highest legislative organ 
of the United States. By virtue of the Cooper- 
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Cnurch amendment, all the expenditures for 
U.S. troops in Cambodia including funds re- 
served for U.S. military advisors command- 
ing Saigon puppet troops and other mer- 
cenaries there will be cut. 

The fact that the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment, put forth just after Nixon had solemn- 
ly promised to the whole nation to with- 
draw all U.S. troops from Cambodia before 
July 1, also proved how slightly the great 
majority of the Senators including many 
“hawks” and public opinion in the United 
States treat Nixon and his promises, 


Mr. President, just the fact that the 
amendment was introduced led the 
enemy press to state that “the great 
majority of Senators” believed the 
President would not keep his word. 
President Nixon has of course kept his 
word, and only a very few, if any, Sena- 
tors ever doubted that his word would 
be kept. 

Further, in commenting on the defeat 
of an amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp), the article said: 

The recent Senate vote against Nixon was 
essentially a non-confidence vote which, in 
any other country in Western Europe, would 
have forced the head of government to re- 
sign. 

This certainly is indicative of how lit- 
tle of what we do here is understood by 
the enemy. It reflects a complete lack of 
understanding of how our Government 
operates. These misjudgments and igno- 
rance on the part of the enemy would be 
amusing if they dealt with less serious 
areas. But there is nothing amusing 
about an enemy, sworn to aggression, 
that is grossly mistaken about the resolve 
of the United States. To make it clear to 
the enemy that the U.S. Senate does sup- 
port the actions of American troops com- 
mitted to battle, and the President of 
the United States, I strongly urge defeat 
of the amendment. 


ExHIBIT 1 


FAILURE oF BYRD AMENDMENT SEEN AS DEFEAT 
FOR NIXON 


HANOI VIETMAN, June 14—The Hanoi daily 
Nhan Dan titled “A Major Defeat for Nixon 
at the U.S. Senate” its commentary today on 
the U.S. Senate vote of June 11 rejecting the 
amendment by Sen. Robert Byrd, Democrat- 
West Virginia, to authorize the President to 
commit U.S, troops to Cambodia after 
June 30 Nhan Dan quoted AFP and AP as 
saying that this was seen by observers as a 
“major defeat for the Nixon administration,” 
a “key victory” of the "Senate's anti-war 
bloc.” 

The paper pointed out that the “credibility 
gap” which had developed sharply under 
the Johnson administration has been greatly 
aggravated. since the United States recklessly 
committed armed, aggression against Cám- 
bodia and expanded the war to the whole 
Indochina. The Cooper-Church amendment 
submitted to the Senate shows to what ex- 
tent the distrust in the U.S. President has 
reached right in the highest legislation organ 
of the United States, By virtue of the Cooper- 
Church amendment, all the expenditures for 
U.S. troops in Cambodia including funds re- 
served for U.S. military advisors command- 
ing Saigon puppet troops and other meércen- 
aries there will be cut. 

The paper went on: “The fact that the 
Cooper-Church amendment, put forth just 
after Nixon had solemnly promised to the 
whole nation to withdraw all U.S. troops 
from Cambodia before July 1, also proved 
how slightly the great majority of the Sena- 
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tors including many ‘hawks’ and public 
opinion in the United States treat Nixon ana 
his promises.” 

After recalling the failures of Nixon's 
moves to oppose the Cooper-Church amend- 
ment such as sending “fact finding missions” 
to Indochina in an attempt to fool the 
American Congress and people with imagin- 
ary military victories and wirepulling his 
yes-men to submit “counteramendments” to 
alter the amendment sponsored by Cooper 
and Church, the paper said: The rejection of 
the Nixon-backed Byrd amendment on 
June 11 constituted another blow to the 
already waning power of Nixon in the eyes 
of the American people and the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

Nixon is facing mounting opposition from 
the American people and Congress and even 
within his administration. Contradictions 
have been such that the Senate had used its 
constitutional powers to stop the President's 
actions. While the latter resorts to every im- 
aginable trick to oppose the Senate, as 
Western opinion has rightly remarked, the 
recent Senate vote against Nixon was essen- 
tially a non-confidence, vote which, in any 
other country in Western Europe, would have 
forced the head of government to resign. 

It has also been reported that Nixon is 
preparing to send another “fact-finding mis- 
sion” to Indochina purposely [as received] 
to cook up @ report that would completely 
fit it to his desire. His yes-men have already 
made ready half a dozen “counter-amend- 
ments” to be submitted to the Senate. 

All these maneuvers, however, can never 
fill the “credibility gap” that is widening 
between the Nixon administration and the 
American people. 

Nhen Dan went on: “As for the Indo- 
chinese peoples, from the ‘constitutional 
crisis’ which is taking place in the United 
States, they have drawn. these two conclu- 
sions: First, Nixon still clings to his plan to 
carry on the armed invasion against Cam- 
bodia and expand the war to the whole Indo- 
china, even with U.S. infantry. Secondly, the 
more obdurately they pursue the war of ag- 
gression, the more critical the situation in 
Indochina and right in the United States 
will become and they are sure to land in 
incalculable difficulties.” 

The balance of forces is obviously in favour 
of the Indochinese peoples, both militarily 
and politically. 

“We will fight till complete victory,” the 
paper stressed in conclusion; 


Mr. DOLE, Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from South Carolina is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the Cooper-Church 
amendment. 

Passage of the Cooper-Church Amend- 
ment today by the U.S. Senate would be 
a blow to the struggle of free men in 
Cambodia who are being murdered daily 
by Communist forces from North Viet- 
nam. Its effect could bring down the new 
government of Cambodia. This would be 
followed by the positioning of Commu- 
nist forces along the borders of South 
Vietnam and Thailand which adjoin 
Cambodia. While many Americans feel 
this amendment would merely prevent 
the further introduction of U.S. troops 
into Cambodia it goes much further in 
that it also prohibits U.S. help to any 
other country in Asia which is willing to 
come to the aid of Cambodia. Thus the 
Senate would be waving the white flag 
of surrender over Cambodia under the 
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cloak of reassuming the warmaking 
powers of the Congress. While it is my 
belief the House of Representatives will 
never accept this amendment, the psy- 
chological effect, will be a repudiation of 
the Nixon doctrine which called upon 
our Asian allies to stand together in 
their own defense: I favor giving arms 
and other necessary aid to those Asian 
countries under attack by Communist 
forces as the surest means of permitting 
the reduction of U.S. military personnel 
in this area. At the same time such a pol- 
icy would enable the soldiers of Asia to 
possess the means to successfully defend 
their own soil from Communist attacks. 
The passage of this amendment will 
also shake our allies in Asia and likely 
weaken their resolve to stand up to 
Communist forces. In this respect it is 
dangerous and could possibly be disas- 
trous. The Senate would in effect be 
casting Cambodia into the jaws of Com- 
munist expansion and, if engulfed, South 
Vietnam and Thailand could follow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, previously, I expressed my opposi- 
tion to the Cooper-Church amendment 
because I felt that the first paragraph 
would convey a message to the extent 
that the President of the United States 
was not to be allowed to exercise his 
powers under the Constitution as Com- 
mander in Chief in order to protect 
American forces stationed in South 
Vietnam. 

I also expressed at that time my 
support of paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of the 
Cooper-Church language believing, as 
I did, and as I do now, that they are 
calculated to prevent our entering into 
a new commitment or getting involved 
in a new war. 

Mr. President, with the acceptance of 
the Mansfield amendment, together with 
acceptance of the Byrd-Griffin amend- 
ment, I believe it has now been made 
clear that the President, acting as Com- 
mander in Chief under the Constiution, 
not only possesses the constitutional 
power to protect the lives of American 
forces wherever deployed, which includes 
South Vietnam, but also that he may 
exercise that power in an emergency 
situation to protect those troops with- 
out being forced, if it is impracticable 
to do so, to consult the Congress first. 

Accordingly, I believe, now that this 
weakness, has been cured, I can and will 
support the Church-Cooper language as 
amended. I would urge Senators to do 
likewise. 

Mr. President, I have also previously 
indicated my belief that if the Church- 
Cooper language as originally written 
were passed by the Senate, the House 
would not accept it. 

I trust, now that the language has 
been amended as originally described, 
that the House will accept this language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIFLD. Mr. President, I 
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yield 1 minute to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I believe that the Senate has per- 
formed a service to the country by this 
extended debate, because it clearly indi- 
cates that Congress intends to share 
the war powers under the Constitution 
while at the same time we recognize the 
powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief. In summation, we convey a 
clear message to our own people, our 
own troops, and the enemy that our 
troops will be protected, but that the 
prior approval of Congress will be neces- 
sary before our Nation can be committed 
to any new land war in Southeast Asia— 
thus avoiding our becoming bogged down 
in néw Vietnams. 

Mr: DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Alaska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, at the 
beginning of the debate, I had an ex- 
change with the senior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) in which I 
asked that this measure be delayed un- 
til the President had had an opportunity 
to keep his commitments to the coun- 
try: I think that President Nixon has 
kept his commitments. 

This is not an attempt to limit. Presi- 
dent Nixon’s authority over our ground 
troops. Secretary Rogers has said our 
combat ground troops will not move 
back to Cambodia, 

This is the first step toward reassert- 
ing the role of the Senate as an equal 
partner in foreign affairs. 

I shall vote for the amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr, President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Mississippi. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Mississippi is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment has been greatly 
watered down. The main clause remain- 
ing in the amendment pertains to retain- 
ing U.S. forces in Cambodia. The Ameri- 
can forces are already out of Cambodia. 
So, that section goes out—at least it has 
no meaning now. 

However, there remains one message 
in the amendment. That is the message 
t- our enemies, our adversaries in war; 
that message is the President. is re- 
stricted. I feel, and I know, that this 
message will go home to them. 

I believe the day will come when we 
will know positively that this amendment 
imperils the success of the withdrawal 
of our forces. 

I am strongly opposed to it on that 
ground as well as on the ground that it is 
an attempt to restrict the President after 
the battlelines have already been drawn 
and the war has been going on for years. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
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ator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) and 
I both had the opinion last night that if 
we were able to have the Griffin amend- 
ment adopted, it would be acceptable to 
us and we would vote for the Cooper- 
Church amendment as thus amended. 

I regard the 7 weeks that have been 
spent here as having been largely a 
wasted effort. I regret.it very much, be- 
cause we were unable to. persuade Sena- 
tors of the importance of not impinging 
on the essential powers of the President. 

I could not under those circumstances 
support the amendment. 

We have tried very hard for an ac- 
commodation, and everyone has partici- 
pated in the effort. 

I think it will be necessary now to vote 
against the Cooper-Church amendment 
in view of the fact that, as the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee) so well 
pointed. out, we ought to be considering 
ways by which we can work in accord 
with the President instead of sending 
him flaming messages asserting of our 
conceived prerogatives. 

Mr. President, we have better work to 
do. We should work with the President 
and find means by which to do it. 

The Senate is entitled to be heard and 
should be heard, but within the frame- 
work of its responsibilities. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President; I shall 
not delay the Senate. I have listened 
carefully to the debate. The purpose is 
clear. However, the purpose is no longer 
necessary because all the American forces 
are now out of Cambodia. I see nothing 
productive to be accomplished by agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

I would find it particularly difficult 
to explain the action of the Senate to 
any of our troops that are now in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. President, I shall oppose the 
amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the exhaustive, if not ex- 
hausting, record of debate on the 
Cooper-Church amendment has clarified 
its meaning and intent to a substantial 
degree. In particular, I am pleased that 
my amendment to section 4 received 
such substantial support for I believe 
that it has the effect of sharpening the 
nature of the prohibition on the use of 
U.S. airpower in Cambodia. It serves to 
embody the intent of a majority of the 
Senate, with which I am in complete 
accord, which is to prevent us from get- 
ting bogged down in Cambodia, while 
enabling us to defend American and al- 
lied troops in Southeast Asia. 

I should have preferred further clari- 
fication of the precise wording of section 
3 as well. Nevertheless, I believe that 
discussion on the floor, especially re- 
marks by Senators Cooper and CHURCH, 
has served to focus the point of the pro- 
hibition on the raising of mercenary 
forces. It is meant to prohibit, as many 
Senators pointed out, the recruitment of 
highly paid mercenary forces, while al- 
lowing U.S. aid to countries in Southeast 
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Asia who wish to field troops of their 
own to provide for collective regional de- 
fense. This distinction is of profound im- 
portance. It would have been better 
had it been contained within the amend- 
ment itself, but I trust that the leg- 
islative history with respect to this 
distinction will inform the Senate-House 
conferees as they consider the Cooper- 
Church amendment. 

The heart of the Cooper-Church 
amendment, as I understand it, is the 
primary clause, section 1. I am hopeful 
that all Members of the Senate will, in 
coming months, refrain from going be- 
yond the intent of the other sections, as 
manifested in amendments and the leg- 
islative history, in order to calm the 
rhetoric that has proved so divisive and 
so inimical to prudent policymaking. 

I shall vote in favor of the Cooper- 
Church amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Texas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have no 
illusion about what the outcome of the 
vote will be. 

I think it is too bad that we take the 
unprecedented step of trying to tie the 
hands of the President of the United 
States at a time when he is trying to 
extricate us honorably from our war- 
time involvement, 

I think that the United States will live 
to rue the day when the Senate took this 
act to encroach on the powers of the 
President granted him by the Consti- 
tution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 


wishes to advise the occupants of the 
galleries that under the rules of the Sen- 
ate manifestations of approval or dis- 
approval are strictly prohibited. 

The question is on agreeing to the 


pending committee amendment, as 
amended. 

The yeas and nays have not been or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON). If he were present and voting 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded, 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son) and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RussELL) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 58, 
nays 37, as follows: 
(No. 195 Leg.] 
YEAS—58 


Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 


NAYS—37 
Ervin 


Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Murphy 
Prouty 

Scott 

Smith, Maine 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 


Jordan, Idaho 
Young, N. Dak. 


McClellan 
McGee 
Ellender Miller 
PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 
Long, against. 


NOT VOTING—4 


Dodd Nelson Russell 


Mundt 

So the committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SUPPORTS 
COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
spoke in this body on May 6 concerning 
my misgivings over the decision by the 
President to send U.S. troops into Cam- 
bodia. I expressed reservations about the 
Cambodian action, I said: 

In the interest of our country and world 
peace, I hope future events and results of the 
President’s orders approving the military 
venture into Cambodia will prove me wrong. 
It is my view, however, that the sending of 
U.S. troops into Cambodia presents a real 
danger of our active involvement in a con- 
flict expanded beyond Vietnam into an Indo- 
china war with severe economic and human 
consequences, 


In my mind, this grave danger still 
exists, at least in part, despite the fact 
that all American troops reportedly have 
now departed Cambodia. 

As Senators know, the congressional 
response to the action in Cambodia has 
been an acceleration of efforts to reas- 
sert the role of the legislative branch in 
the foreign policy decisionmaking process 
and, more specifically, in the formulation 
of our program to scale down the con- 
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flict in Vietnam and effect our disengage- 
ment from armed combat in Southeast 
Asia. The initial effort for achieving this 
objective was the proposal sponsored suc- 
cessfully by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) and the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH). Based on the his- 
tory of our involvement in Vietnam, I 
felt it was entirely correct for the Senate 
to address itself to measures asserting 
the right of the Congress to share in the 
making of policy under which our Na- 
tion is to become involved in another 
country in Southeast Asia. 

The Cooper-Church doctrine, as 
amended, is not a measure to “tie the 
hands of the President,” as some critics 
have contended. Rather, it is saying to 
the President that we understand the 
realities of the present situation in Viet- 
nam—and we understand the efforts to 
bring an end to the conflict in Vietnam— 
but we in the Congress, in discharging 
our responsibilities, have an obligation to 
express our convictions and to effect 
measures to guide the conduct of our 
future involvement in Cambodia, if any. 
This, in a sense, is what the Senate is 
doing in the Cooper-Church amendment. 
We do not tie the hands of the Presi- 
dent. He has constitutional powers which 
have been recognized and emphasized 
over and over during debate on the issue. 
We are asserting, however, that the Con- 
gress must become more involved in de- 
ciding future actions in Southeast Asia. 

Let there be no doubt that in future 
American military actions in Cambodia, 
we understand the direct responsibility 
we would assume, should the Cooper- 
Church amendment become law. Through 
enactment of it, Congress would be placed 
in a better position to discharge its ob- 
ligations. 

The effect of the Cooper-Church pro- 
posal has been too much misunderstood. 
It was clearly stated in debate that the 
amendment would not prohibit such ac- 
tions as these: retaliatory measures in 
response to enemy attacks originating 
from Cambodia; the use of so-called hot 
pursuit into Cambodia of enemy forces 
attacking U.S. troops; and the entry of 
our troops into Cambodia to prevent an 
imminent or immediate enemy attack. 
More importantly, the Cooper-Church 
provisions do not prevent the use of 
U.S. airpower in bombing sanctuary 
areas. 

It has been stated on many occasions 
that the Cooper-Church provisions, as 
amended, would prevent the President 
from protecting American troops in the 
field. The belief that under it the Presi- 
dent would be unable to provide needed 
protection for our Armed Forces has be- 
come fixed in the thinking of many peo- 
ple throughout our Nation. I find this re- 
grettable. There is no Member of this 
body or the Congress who does not desire 
to insure the protection of our American 
figh*ing men. 

Although the constitutional authority 
of the President—which I have dis- 
cussed—was clearly defined during de- 
bate, we wrote into the Cooper-Church 
amendment a better understanding of 
this authority through amendments 
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sponsored by the distinguished majority 
leader (Mr, MANSFIELD) and my able col- 
league from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD). 
In this regard, I wish to commend the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) 
for his searching and penetrating efforts 
to insure that there is no misunderstand- 
ing of the President’s authority. 

The second proposal by the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD), which 
I strongly supported, emphasized, and 
explicitly recognized the constitutional 
authority of the President to protect 
American forces wherever deployed and 
is a constructive refinement to the Coop- 
er-Church measure, 

Iam firmly convinced that the Cooper- 
Church provisions, as amended, will not 
preclude the President from taking nec- 
essary measures to insure the safety of 
our forces. But except in emergency 
situations or circumstances of an im- 
mediate nature the measure as passed 
by the Senate will require congressional 
approval of the entry of U.S. forces into 
Cambodia. 

The amendment outlines the future 
action that the President might take in 
Cambodia in the name of either protect- 
ing our forces in Vietnam or expediting 
their withdrawal from that country. The 
President will have to act within the 
limits of his constitutional power as 
Commander in Chief, not under any 
claimed authority of a congressional 
waiver. 

The Cooper-Church amendment pro- 
hibits use of funds, without congressional 
approval, to retain American troops in 
Cambodia after July 1. 

The amendment will prevent involve- 
ment by U.S. personnel, military or 
civilian, in combat activities with, or in 
rendering advisory services to, Cam- 
bodian forces. 

The amendment will prohibit the use 
of U.S. funds for hiring third country 
mercenaries to fight in Cambodia, or for 
engaging in those other activities in be- 
half of the Cambodian Government 
which our country’s personnel are pro- 
hibited from doing directly. 

I emphasize that the basic objective of 
the Cooper-Church amendment is to 
prevent the United States from becom- 
ing involved in a war in Cambodia, or 
from becoming tied to the defense of the 
new Cambodian Government without the 
approval of Congress. 

Mr. President, I supported the Cooper- 
Church proposal and some amendments 
thereto. I believe that it is an essential 
element in our efforts to prevent a fur- 
ther escalation of American military ac- 
tivities and those of other countries in 
Southeast Asia. It is my conviction that 
this proposal will not do violence to our 
efforts to aid the Vietnamese people in 
assuming their own defense. It will not 
preclude the actions which must be taken 
by the President to continue to disengage 
from the conflict in Vietnam. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Senators will be seated. 
The Senate will be in order. 
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AMENDMENT NO. 720 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 720, which is an 
amendment cosponsored by all Mem- 
bers of this body from the Pacific North- 
west. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Mr. STEVENS, 
on behalf of himself and Senators 
GRAVEL, MAGNUSON, JACKSON, MANSFIELD, 
Packwoob, and HATFIELD, proposes an 
amendment as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Sec. 15 

“PROHIBITION OF ASSISTANCE TO THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF KOREA 

“Sec. 48. No funds authorized or appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act or any other 
law may be expended for the purpose of 
providing assistance of any type to the Re- 
public of Korea unless the President deter- 
mines that no nationals of the Republic of 
Korea are fishing salmon east of the line 
175 degrees West Longitude.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator yield himself? 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 10 minutes. The time 
of 1 hour is to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from Alaska and the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, 
shall not take that much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alaska is recognized. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, this 
amendment refers to the question of the 
presence of Korean fishing vessels 
manned by Korean nationals in the 
waters east of the line drawn in the 
International Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion. These vessels manned by these 
Korean nationals have not been licensed 
by Korea to fish for salmon in the waters 
east of the 175th meridian. 

I wish to commend the leadership of 
the senior Senator from Washington who 
has taken the initiative to secure an 
agreement from the Koreans that they 
would not license their fishermen to fish 
east of that line and we understood that 
they would cooperate to see that it was 
not done. We have had a series of meet- 
ings and determined that the Korean na- 
tionals did come within this area known 
generally as the Bristol Bay salmon fish- 
eries area. This is an area which is very 
important to the fishermen from the 
Pacific Northwest. A great many Alas- 
kans are involved. There are a great 
many more fishermen from Oregon and 
Washington involved in these fisheries. 

The amendment would deny the as- 
sistance we give to Korea until the Presi- 
dent finds that the Republic of Korea 
nationals have in fact gone back west of 
that line. 

We were advised, at a hearing called 
by the senior Senator from Washington, 
that the Korean nationals had in fact 
determined to return to their own wa- 
ters and not to fish in the area east of 
that line. Only yesterday I was informed 
that the Korean fishing vessels, having 
picked up their gear and moved on, were 
in fact fishing as they continued toward 
the line. They have not kept the second 
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commitment made to us, that they would 
in fact leave that area. 

I had a conversation with Ambassador 
McKernan, who is with our State De- 
partment, and who is involved in our 
fishing problems. He had suggested that 
we not call up this amendment be- 
cause he had been advised the Koreans 
would leave the area, and he had talked 
with the Korean Embassy about it. We 
were advised that the Korean nationals 
had left the area. Last night, at about 4 
o'clock Juneau time, the Coast Guard 
had in fact sighted fishing vessels which 
were still there. 

I have the report of the Coast Guard 
before me, to the effect that there were 
3 to 4 tons of salmon on the deck of the 
tanker Tae Yang 112, and another ves- 
sel in the area. They had loaded at that 
time 9 to 10 tons of salmon aboard a 
factory ship. Others were processing 
fresh salmon. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are we talking about 
military aid to South Korea? 

Mr. STEVENS. We certainly are. 

Mr. PASTORE. Are not the South Ko- 
reans fighting with us in South Vietnam? 
Is this not a rather dangerous way of 
doing this? 

Mr. STEVENS, I think the way they 
have been treating our fisheries is dan- 
gerous, when they gave a commitment 
that they would not license their fisher- 
men to fish on the high seas east of that 
line and they are in fact there. These are 
nothing more than fish pirates. Their 
own country has asked them to leave. 
We have understood that they were leav- 
ing. We give them much military aid, 
and by virtue of that military aid they 
are able to finance shipping which far 
exceeds that of the fishermen of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am not questioning 
the argument that they are violating the 
agreement and that something should be 
done about it, but, for goodness sake, let 
us not cut off our nose to spite our face. 
We have South Koreans fighting in 
South Vietnam side by side with Ameri- 
cans. Are we going to say to them, “We 
are not going to give you bullets with 
which to fight”? 

Mr. STEVENS. I think we should say 
to them that we are not going to support 
their economy and give them military 
assistance so long as they violate their 
commitment. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I think what has hap- 
pened is that they could withdraw their 
troops from South Vietnam and we could 
withdraw our troops from Vietnam and 
we would have about the same number 
of troops in the right places. 

Mr. PASTORE. When the Senator does 
that, I will vote for his proposal, but do 
that first. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, if I may 
continue—I wish the Senator from 
Rhode Island would listen to this—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I am listening. 

Mr. STEVENS. We have been in- 
formed, through Ambassador McKernan, 
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that the South Korean Government has 
ordered the boats withdrawn, but the 
Coast Guard advises us they have not 
left the area and are still fishing for our 
salmon. I think this bill means a great 
deal to the Republic of Korea. I think our 
aid means a great deal to the Republic 
of Korea. But that salmon means a great 
deal to our Pacific Northwest, and the 
Koreans do not have our fishing conser- 
vation practices and escapement prac- 
tices. They are going to destroy the best 
salmon fisheries in North America, which 
salmon comes from our rivers. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator wrote 
that into law, I would support it. I know 
what the problem is. 

Mr. STEVENS. That is what this 
amendment does. Let me read it to the 
Senator: 

No funds authorized or appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act or any other law may be 
expended for the purpose of providing assist- 
ance of any type to the Republic of Korea 
unless the President determines that no na- 
tionals of the Republic of Korea are fishing 
salmon east of the line 175 degrees West 
Longitude. 


Mr. PASTORE. That is not what I 
mean, We ought to get a consensus of 
the Senate that South Korea is in viola- 
tion of the agreement and that they 
ought to stop it, not that we are going to 
punish them by denying them military 
aid, when they are in a country fighting 
in a war where Americans are dying. 
The Senator is talking about fish. I think 
we ought to talk about human beings. 
Let us put some value on them, too. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. In dealing with allies, 
there has to be a certain honesty, The 
senior Senator from Alaska has down- 
played the point which was evidenced in 
the hearings held by the Senator from 
Washington. We are not talking about a 
private company; we are talking about a 
calculated act of Government, in viola- 
tion of the agreement and understanding 
that we have had with South Korea. If we 
cannot trust our allies in a simple matter 
of fishing, we ought to reevaluate our 
agreements with them in much greater 
matters. 

Incidentally, the boats being used for 
the fishing are boats received under rep- 
arations. So our Government financed 
those vessels. 

Last year they made protestations that 
they would not fish in this area and that 
they would stop the Government from 
fishing in the area. Then a corporation 
was formed, a number of the executives in 
fisheries left the Government and went 
into the operation of the private com- 
pany, and went right back to the fishing 
grounds, after they had made statements 
to our Government that they would not 
do so. They say, “My gosh, we are so 
sorry. Those are private people. We did 
not license them. They left our Govern- 
ment.” They went on the high seas, after 
picking up gear, which was obviously a 
ruse, came back with fish, not to their 
own ports, but loaded them and shipped 
the fish to Japan. If that is not a hoax, I 
do not know what one is. 

Mr. PASTORE. I sympathize with the 
Senator. I do not like the cloth that the 
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South Koreans are exporting in their 
textiles to the United States, but we are 
talking about the severity of punishment 
as against the crime committed, and I 
think the Senator is going too far, I think 
this violation ought to be stopped, it 
ought to be negotiated; but I would 
never dare, much as I would like to stop 
them from sending their textiles into 
this country—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think we have talked too much—— 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator does not 
want me to talk. I will sit down. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Oh, no. 

Mr. PASTORE. Then do not stop me 
in the middle. Stop me before I get going. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I did not yield to 
the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. If the Senator wants 
me to stop, let him say so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who has the floor? 

Mr. STEVENS. I have the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Do I have the Senator’s 
permission to continue? 

Mr. STEVENS. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am glad to have that 
understanding. 

Mr. President, all I am saying is we 
are going too far. As much as I do not 
like the export of textiles into this coun- 
try, I would not dare suggest saying to 
them, “Unless you stop exporting textiles 
in this country, you will not get military 
aid.” That is going too far, because they 
are fighting side by side with our men in 
South Vietnam. If we are going to take 
care of this situation, let us do it in 
some other way, because we will be cut- 
ting off our nose to spite our face. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. What are we fighting 
for? Part of our northwestern self-in- 
terests that we hope we are fighting for 
happens to be our fisheries. We happen to 
have a great interest in certain types of 
fish because they come from our rivers. 
If in the course of fighting, we lose sight 
of what we are fighting for, and at the 
end we say we are friends, but we have 
lost our fisheries, we have really defeated 
our own self-interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. But not until the boys 
come back from South Vietnam. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me on my own time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alaska has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have time of my 
own. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Washington 
yield himself? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not want to get 
into a discussion with my friend from 
Rhode Island. If he knows a better way 
to get at this matter and this continuing 
violation, I will be glad to accept it. 

This is no different than what we did 
in Peru. We were quick to act down there 
in Peru. We did say we would take away 
from the aid to Peru the amount of money 
that we lost in the oil, when they took 
over the refineries, and then the fish. 
Maybe we ought to put an amendment up 
here that we just reduce our aid to South 
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Korea—and this is South Korean aid—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. By the value of the 
fish they take—with treble damages, of 
course, in this case—and distribute it to 
our fishermen who are losing the fish. 
We do not know what else we can do. 
We have talked and talked with these 
people. The South Korean Ambassador, 
Mr. Kim—and I am not criticizing him— 
keeps reiterating that they are not go- 
ing to do this, and this is an agreement 
between the governments, and then ev- 
ery year we wake up and this happens. 

I will say to my friend from Rhode Is- 
land, as long as he wants to play the 
straight man in this act, that they are 
fishing with boats that we gave them also. 
That is insult upon injury. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Wait just a minute. 
Second, we sent people over there after 
the Korean war to teach them how to 
fish. How long are we going to keep this 
up? 

I support the textile proposal. I think 
we have taken some drastic measures 
there. 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no, we have not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. But you finally got 
a voluntary agreement for part of it. 

We do not know what else to do. The 
Japanese, Canada, and the United States 
have a treaty. They respect each other’s 
Asian fish and North American fish. The 
Koreans are not a party to the treaty. 

I will tell the Senator another thing 
that is going to happen, if we do not do 
something. The Communist Chinese are 
embarked upon building a fishing fleet, 
and a good one. They are not in the 
treaty. If we allow the Koreans to stand 
up there—the Russians are almost a 
party to this; they are not a signatory, 
but they abide by it. They let the Japa- 
nese take a certain quota every year. 

But we might as well just throw it all 
away and say goodbye to it. We are not 
going to let that happen. I do not want 
to see the textile industry hurt, either, 
but we get a little bit tired of this. Sure, 
this is drastic; but what else are we 
going to do. We have given South Ko- 
rea $80 billion already; there ought to 
be a little honesty, as I pointed out, and 
in reciprocity in this matter. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Eight, not 80. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Eight billion dol- 
lars; and $80 million is in this bill. That 
is what I meant. 

Mr. PASTORE. See how easily we can 
exaggerate? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I do not think 
I have any monopoly on that, either. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I do not 
mean it that way. I understand, but I 
say the Senator is missing the point com- 
pletely. I think he has a good case, and 
I favor it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All right. What does 
the Senator suggest we do? 

Mr. PASTORE. I suggest the Senator 
write something admonishing them, and 
that we expect the President to nego- 
tiate an agreement to bring this to a 
stop. 

All I am talking about is that we have 
South Koreans fighting side by side with 
Americans in South Vietnam today; and 
if we take away the military aid, it makes 
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them bare so far as fighting ability is 
concerned. 

I suggest the Senator is going about it 
the wrong way. This is not the place to 
do this, unless we just write something 
in there saying we are tired of this dilly- 
dallying, and these violations, and we 
expect the administration and the State 
Department to bring about an agreement 
to stop these violations. I would vote for 
that. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If that would work. 

Mr. PASTORE, Let us try it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It has been tried. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I never heard of 
it before. 

Mr. GRAVEL. It has been tried re- 
peatedly, and we have been treated 
duplicitously. 

As far as equating this with our de- 
fense, I think Senators must recognize 
that they are fighting for their inter- 
ests in South Vietnam at least as much 
as we are fighting for ours. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And they are mer- 
cenaries. We pay them. But I do not 
know what else we can do. Maybe this 
admonition might be helpful, but it has 
not helped so far, and I do not think for 
1 minute—if the management will take 
this amendment in the bill, I will guar- 
antee that fishing will stop up there by 
midnight. 

Mr. GRAVEL. And, of course, 
President—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is, midnight 
Alaska time, about an hour from now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has only a half hour of time altogether. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield back his time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, I yield such 
time as I have, but I have a little more 
to say. 

The Ambassador keeps saying this is 
the same as what happened in Peru. We 
restrict our own people; we will not al- 
low them to fish for salmon on the high 
seas; we have a tough treaty in the 
North Pacific, which even Russia, though 
not a party, adheres to. They told us over 
and over again—we held hearings in the 
Commerce Committee, because fishing is 
within our jurisdiction—the Ambassa- 
dors, we met with them I do not know 
how many times. He cabled his govern- 
ment, and I think maybe the textile peo- 
ple are going to have to take some dras- 
tic action, too. 

I do not want to fool around with this 
as long as we fooled around with textiles. 
I want to get something done, and we do 
not know of any other way. It is a dras- 
tic action, true; it is not one I particu- 
larly like. But I will guarantee the Sen- 
ate that they will quit as soon as we 
adopt this amendment. 

We might have an amendment to de- 
duct a certain amount; I do not know 
about that. 

How much time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Who yields 
time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. I would just like to 
state—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the 
Senator continues, as far as the Chair 
is concerned, the time is 1 hour on this 
amendment, 30 minutes to a side. The 
Senator from Washington has 23 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield such time as 
he may require to the Senator from 
Alaska. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, under whose control is the 
time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time is 
to be controlled, under the general 
agreement, by the mover of the amend- 
ment and the majority leader, or his 
designee, on the other side. 

The Chair assumes the Senator from 
Washington is the designee of the ma- 
jority leader. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
this discussion about the fishing. I do not 
believe that I can support this type of 
amendment, but I have great sympathy 
for it, because it is the same thing that 
I have been raising and others have been 
raising about the indifference of our 
State Department, or the bureaucracy 
that seems to exist with regard to our 
domestic industries. 

At the present time, the fishery situa- 
tion as described by the Senator from 
Alaska is a great deal simliar to the beef 
situation about which I talked last week, 
and the imported meat, where we seem 
completely indifferent to the fact that 
packing houses are closing up one after 
another, not because of sanitary require- 
ments, but by arbitrary rules as to room 
size, the size of water pipes, and other 
such items, while at the same time we are 
permitting vast quantities of imported 
meats to come into our country that are 
not inspected. 

There are, I understand, a total of 15 
Federal inspectors for all of our imported 
meat, and they can kill a beef under a 
tree in New Zealand or Argentina and 
bring it in here, while we are putting 
packers out of business who do comply 
with sanitary standards, but, because of 
some construction problem, do not meet 
arbitrary standards that have been set. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SAXBE. None of us are interested 
in permitting tainted beef or any other 
tainted meat to be sold, but I submit that 
the beef problem, the steel problem with 
which most of us are familiar, such as 
we have in the State of Ohio, where we 
permit anyone to ship steel into the 
United States while at the same time that 
country will not permit us even to unload 
a shipful of steel in their harbor. It is 
not a tariff. It is trade rules and tax 
rebates. 

Ohio is one of the big machine tool 
producers. We are undercut constantly, 
not because we cannot compete, but be- 
cause we do not get a chance to compete. 

The roller bearing companies of Ohio 
have a worldwide recognition. They are 
being priced out of our own country, not 
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because they cannot compete, but be- 
cause of dumping. We have no concern 
for this. It sometimes makes me wonder 
whose side the Government is on with 
regard to this. In textiles, in shoes, in 
steel, in meat—in all these things we 
have to take an attitude such as the 
Senator from Alaska is proposing—a 
hard attitude. 

We ship a shipload of steel to France, 
and before we ever get a chance to un- 
load it, we have to tell them what we are 
going to price it at. We have to show a 
domestic invoice plus freight, or they will 
say, “Do not unload it.” 

A Toyota automobile sells here for 
$1,800. You could not ship a Chevrolet 
to Japan if you gave it to them. 

This is something we will have to rec- 
ognize. In trying to help the entire 
world, we have laid open our markets, so 
that it is costing our people their jobs 
and their investments, and we are com- 
pletely indifferent. We say that we want 
to help this country and we want to help 
that country. 

Our friends in South Korea are one 
of many who are taking advantage of 
situations that we have helped them de- 
velop. I do not think this is the way to 
get at it. I think this is an around-the- 
barn type of approach. 

But I do want to express my sympathy 
and hope that from this discussion and 
other discussions we will put some back- 
bone into our Commerce Department 
and into our State Department, in rec- 
ognizing that jobs, investment, and the 
whole business structure of our country 
is being priced out of world trade, not 
by tariffs—everybody says we do not 
want a tariff war—but because we are not 
permitted to compete in the countries 
that ship freely into this country. 

A man from the Japanese Embassy 
who was in my office not over 3 weeks ago 
said, “We are going to exceed the gross 
national product of the United States in 
10 years.” How are they going to do this? 
Simply by denying us the markets and 
reducing the ability of the people of this 
country to compete. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the Senator from Ohio and the 
Senator from Rhode Island grasp the 
problem I haye tried to state. This is a 
conservation problem. We do not permit 
our own fishing vessels to fish on the high 
seas. We are not talking about imports; 
we are not talking about competition. 
We are talking about conservation of a 
resource that belongs to this continent. 
Unless we do something, these people 
will not stop what they are doing, which 
is destroying the greatest fishing left on 
the North American Continent. 

I agree that this amendment is dras- 
tic. Perhaps we can limit it to economic 
aid, as my colleague from Alaska has 
said. But at least let us tell them, “Stop 
destroying our resource”; and I think we 
have the power to do it. The power of 
the purse is the strongest power I know. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is a horse of a dif- 
ferent color if we get into limiting eco- 
nomic aid. I do not think that should be 
done, either. But I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I have made the speech 
he has made a hundred times on the 
floor of the Senate. We ought to stop 
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being Santa Claus, because I think that, 
step, by step, they are killing the goose 
that laid the golden egg. 

Just a week ago, I said on the floor of 
the Senate that there is not a nation in 
the whole free world that does not have 
a limitation against American goods. 

As the Senator has said, we cannot ship 
an automobile into Japan. We cannot 
ship a camera into Japan. But look at 
what they are doing to us. The imbalance 
in payments between us and Japan is 
$1.5 billion in their favor. Here we are— 
we are met with a deficit in our balance 
of payments of over $7 billion, and some- 
thing must be done in order to stabilize 
the American dollar. I agree with all this. 
I am saying that the punishment they 
are meting out under the circumstances 
is going to hurt us more than the good 
it will do. 

I hope the Senators will give this seri- 
ous consideration, because I think they 
will then gain many friends. I think that 
the Senators have a meritorious com- 
plaint and something has to be done 
about it. But do not take the guns away 
from the South Koreans, who are fight- 
ing alongside the Americans in Viet- 
nam. That is what will be done if military 
aid is taken away. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, there 
is no intention vo take military aid away, 
and it will not happen. 

Mr. PASTORE. I ask that question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They are being paid. 
We are only talking about South Korea. 
This is not an import. This is a stealing 
of a resource; that is what it amounts to. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I think 
we have worked out a compromise, realiz- 
ing the wisdom of the Senator from 
Rhode Island about how drastic the prior 
move may have been. 

With the permission of Senator 
STEVENS, we would like to modify the lan- 
guage to read as follows: 

No funds authorized or appropriated— 


And strike the next two lines and in- 
sert: 
for economic aid to the Republic of Korea 
may be expended unless the President first 
determines that no nationals of the Republic 
of Korea are fishing salmon east of the line 
175 degrees West Longitude. 


Mr. STEVENS. Does the Senator ask 
unanimous consent that that be substi- 
tuted for my amendment? 

Mr. GRAVEL. That we modify the 
amend-nent, not substitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sen- 
ator wish to modify his amendment? 

Mr. STEVENS. I am pleased to modify 
my amendment in that respect, and I 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment is so modified. 

The amendment of Mr. Stevens, as 
modified, is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 15. — 

“PROHIBITION OF ASSISTANCE TO THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 

“Sec, 48. No funds authorized or appropri- 

ated for economic aid to the Republic of 
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Korea may be expended unless the President 
first determines that no nationals of the 
Republic of Korea are fishing salmon east of 
the line 175 degrees West Longitude.” 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have various ma- 
terial in connection with this matter 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR WARREN G. 
MAGNUSON FoR MEETING To Discuss PROB- 
LEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE SOUTH KOREAN 
FISHERY FOR SALMON AND OTHER SPECIES IN 
THE NORTH PACIFIC, MARCH 11, 1970 


Yesterday several of my colleagues from 
the State of Washington, including Senator 
Jackson, Congressman Pelly and Congress- 
man Meeds, met with the Ambassador of 
Korea Don Jo Kim, who was accompanied by 
Mr. Choi (Chay), economic counselor for the 
Embassy. Our own fisheries Ambassador Don- 
ald McKernan from the Department of State, 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Fish and 
Wildlife and Parks and Natural Resources 
from the Department of the Interior, Charles 
H. Meacham were present. 

This problem of Korea fishing in the North 
Pacific and the critical danger to our present 
International North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention and, indeed, the entire West Coast 
salmon resources was not a new one to any- 
one present. Our Government has held nu- 
merous talks with Korean officials both here 
in Washington and in Seoul on this problem 
but have been unsuccessful in attaining 
much more in the way of assurance than we 
had for last year’s season. As you all know, 
the Koreans, despite lack of license and re- 
ported pressure from their own Government, 
did take a substantial quantity of salmon in 
the North Pacific very close to the Coast of 
Alaska. 

At yesterday's meeting we reached a four- 
point understanding. It is not a final or 
satisfactory answer to any of us, but it is a 
hopeful sign and a step toward the kind of 
assurances we need to continue a kind of 
orderly harvest of the important West Coast 
salmon stocks, not only those from Bristol 
Bay, Alaska, but from every salmon-produc- 
ing stream of the Pacific States. 

We have been advised that the Director 
of the Korean Department of Fisheries, Mr. 
Koo, will be coming to the United States later 
this month. Our Government, together with 
the Korean Ambassador, will discuss the fol- 
lowing four points: 

1. Try to reach agreement on the location 
of the species which the Korean vessels will 
be licensed to harvest and also agree on those 
times and locations where North American 
salmon runs may be present and thus sub- 
ject to their fishing effort. 

2. Try to agree on the kind of gear that 
will be used by the Korean vessels so that 
there will not be salmon gear aboard. 

3. Determine the kinds of observation and 
enforcement to be carried out by the Korean 
Government to assure that the vessels will 
abide by any agreement reached. 

4. Reiterate the necessity for settling this 
issue at the earliest possible moment, not 
only in light of the need for early departure 
of the Korean fleets to the North Pacific, but 
also to assist in the necessary planning for 
our own industry and scientists so that con- 
servation needs can best be served. 

Obviously, other activities will continue 
both here in Washington and in Korea to- 
ward a resolution of this problem, not only 
for the 1970 season but for future years so 
that we will not be faced with unusual ad 
hoc solutions to this fishing threat. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1970. 
Hon. TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear TED: The information you received 
concerning the intentions of the South 
Koreans to send an 8,000-ton mothership, ac- 
companied by a fleet of catcher vessels, to the 
North Pacific this year to fish for salmon 
was also called to our attention by members 
of our industry. We immediately contacted 
our embassies in Tokyo and Seoul for verifica- 
tion. Subsequently, we obtained through our 
fishery attache in Tokyo and other reliable 
sources details of the South Korean venture. 
They are indeed equipping a large mother- 
ship fleet, approximately the same size as 
a Japanese mothership fleet, (a 9,400-ton 
processing ship and thirty catcher boats) to 
catch and process salmon on the high seas 
with a target catch of about 3,000 tons. This 
fleet apparently will be operated by the Tae 
Yang Company which was found through a 
merger of the two companies, Sam Yang 
and Shin Hung, which were involved in the 
1969 salmon operation. 

The South Korean Government assured us 
on February 18 that it will not license its 
vessels to fish for salmon, but has not been 
able to provide satisfactory assurance to us 
that it will regulate the operations of its 
fleet to prevent the recurrence of the kind of 
incident we had last year. 

Consequently, being mindful of last year's 
unfortunate incident, I contacted our Com- 
missioners on the U.S. Section of the Inter- 
national North Pacific Fisheries Commission 
to apprise them of this situation and also 
called a special meeting of the Section on 
March 6 at Seattle. 

We discussed this situation in depth at 
that meeting and agreed to take several 
measures in an attempt to deter the South 
Koreans. First, on behalf of the U.S. Section, 
I am writing directly to the Secretary of 
State and requesting his assistance on the 
problem; second, we are contacting the other 
National Sections through the INPFC Secre- 
tariat to inform them of developments, in- 
cluding the convening of the special meet- 
ing, and requesting their help in dissuading 
the South Korean fishermen from fishing sal- 
mon. I am enclosing for your information 
a list of those who attended the meeting. 

We are also continuing to work closely 
with the Department of State in seeking 
firm assurance from the Korean Government 
that its fishermen will not be permitted to 
fish salmon and that it will implement ef- 
fective regulatory measures. In line with this 
approach, Congressional Members and repre- 
sentatives from the Departments of State 
and Interior met with the Korean Ambassa- 
dor on March 10 to exchange views on this 
problem. 

I appreciate your offer of assistance, and 
will certainly avail myself of your good offices 
if it becomes desirable to do so. In any event, 
I will keep you advised of developments. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHUCK, 
Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN ALASKA COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION, APRIL 1, 1970 


(The following statement has been pre- 
pared for distribution in order to bring to 
the attention of those persons in government, 
elected as well as appointed to office, views 
of those Bristol Bay fishermen who demand 
that the State and Federal Governments re- 
direct their fisheries policies with respect to 
the taking of Bristol Bay salmon on the 
high seas by citizens of other nations.) 

Submitted herewith is a Resolution adopted 
by the Dillingham Advisory Committee to the 
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Alaska Board of Fish & Game. It also has the 
support of this. Association which represents 
400 resident Bristol Bay fishermen. 

We have been following closely the develop- 
ments relating to the threat of the South 
Korean high seas salmon fishery. Because 
the consequences of this incursion would, in 
a few years, bring about the ruin of our 
regional economy, and, in the long run, 
would result in the devastation of all our 
North American salmon fisheries, we sin- 
cerely hope that the present efforts to achieve 
a diplomatic solution in the few weeks re- 
maining will be met wtih success. 

However, we urge that the United States 
should also move in the direction of pro- 
viding for the long term protection of its 
salmon stocks in a manner clearly consistent 
with accepted principles of international law. 
It is our past failure to do this which would 
now permit nations not signatory to the 
International North Pacific Fisheries Con- 
vention to claim legal right as the basis for 
their interception of our salmon runs on the 
high seas. 

We salmon fishermen strenuously object to 
the position taken by certain of our diplomats 
that such nations have that right. We salmon 
fishermen bitterly resent the fact that our 
government has never based its legal claim to 
its salmon resources upon their anadromous 
character. It was not our voice which coun- 
seled at Geneva that our case for salmon 
should be based upon abstention rather than 
anadromy. It is not our voice which today 
concedes that the legal weight in our dispute 
with South Korea lies with our adversary. 

We, too, have our legal rights, and rather 
than permit other nations unilaterally to 
destroy our salmon resources the United 
States should assert them. 

Cordell Hull once warned Japan that the 
United States has a special and unmistakable 
interest in these salmon and regarded that 
interest as important to the comity of our 
nations. That warning sufficed then; if nec- 
essary it should be repeated for all the world 
to hear. 

We salmon fishermen feel that the United 
States should openly start to lay the foun- 
dations for the adoption and ratification of 
a Convention for the Conservation of Salmon 
when Present on the High Seas. 

At the same time the United States should 
open diplomatic discussions with the 37 na- 
tions signatory to the Convention on Fish- 
ing and Conservation of the Living Resources 
of the High Seas. Ratification by 22 nations 
would furnish the legal basis for the United 
States as a coastal nation to take unilateral 
action to preserve its salmon resources. 17 
nations had ratified this Convention as of 
1964, and no more than 5 ratifications are 
now necessary to bring it into force. An in- 
ternational campaign for supportive ratifica- 
tion is required. 

Several years ago we salmon fishermen pro- 
posed State legislation which would have 
imposed a tax of a few cents per case upon 
the Alaska salmon pack. We asked that the 
funds would be used to gain international 
support for Conventions to protect our salm- 
on on the high seas. The salmon canners 
opposed this legislation and it did not re- 
ceive administration support. It was given 
the kiss of death when there was created in 
the Governor’s Office the position of the Di- 
rector for International Fisheries. So far as 
we have been able to learn the program we 
proposed then came to a complete halt. 

We salmon fishermen now find it ironic 
that these same salmon canners have hit the 
panic button in their desperate need to arrive 
at a short-term diplomatic solution to the 
problem of Korean salmon fishing after hav- 
ing sabotaged our earlier proposal to estab- 
lish a sound legal basis for a long-term 
solution. 
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The present Director for International 
Fisheries is a biologist who is experienced in 
administrative and legislative procedures. 
We suggest that Governor Miller give him 
a mission well suited to his official title. 
That is: to express the views of Alaska’s 
salmon fishermen by seeking national and 
international support for Conventions which 
will protect our salmon on the high seas, 

We, in Alaska, face the forfeit of our salm- 
on resources through inaction imposed upon 
our state and federal governments by those 
domestic interests which would sacrifice 
them upon the altar of abstention. 

This need not happen. 

TRUMAN C. EMBERG, 
Business Manager, WACMA. 


A RESOLUTION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
BRISTOL BAY SALMON STOCKS 

Whereas, the economy of Bristol Bay is 
based upon its salmon fisheries, and 

Whereas, these salmon, when in territorial 
waters, may be taken by private persons only 
in such manner as the State may provide, 
and 

Whereas, as a conservation measure the 
United States does not permit its nationals 
to take these salmon on the high seas, and 

Whereas, fishermen from the Republic of 
South Korea are preparing to take these 
salmon in the approaches to Bristol Bay in 
waters forbidden to its nationals by the 
United States, and 

Whereas, the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention on Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas are 
as follows: 

“ARTICLE 6, 

“A coastal State has a special interest in 
the maintenance of the productivity of the 
living resources in any area of the high seas 
adjacent to its territorial sea. 

“A coastal State is entitled to take part 
on an equal footing in any system of re- 
search and regulation for purposes of con- 
servation of living resources of the high seas 
in that area, even though its nationals do 
not carry on fishing there. 


“ARTICLE 7. 


“1, Having regard to the provisions of 
paragraph 1 of Article 6, the coastal State 
may, with a view to the maintenance of the 
productivity of the living resources of the 
high seas, adopt unilateral measures of con- 
servation appropriate to any stock of fish 
or other marine resources in the area of the 
high seas adjacent to its territorial sea pro- 
vided that negotiations to that effect with 
the other States concerned have not led to 
an agreement within six months. 

“2. The measures which the coastal State 
adopts under the previous paragraph shall 
be valid as to other States only if the fol- 
lowing requirements are fulfilled: 

“(a) That there is a need for urgent ap- 
plication of conservation measures in the 
light of the existing knowledge of the fish- 
ery. 

“(b) That the measures adopted are based 
upon appropriate scientific findings. 

“(c) That such measures do not discrim- 
inate in form or in fact against foreign 
fishermen.” 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the 
Government of the United States act 
promptly to implement the unilateral adop- 
tion of a conservation rule forbidding the 
high seas fishing on salmon stocks which 
originate in the waters of the United States 
by nationals of other nations except as may 
be negotiated by treaty. 

(Note.—tThis Resolution was adopted on 
March 22, 1970, by the Dillingham Advisory 
Committee to the Alaska Board of Fish and 
Game.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1970, 
Hon, TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STEVENS: I have received 
your letter of March 23 with further refer- 
ence to the possibility of Korean fishing for 
salmon in the North Pacific this year; 

I am sure you will be pleased to know that 
the Department's recent discussions on this 
matter with the Korean Director of Fish- 
eries were cordial and ended on a satisfactory 
note. As a result of these talks we are con- 
fident that the Korean Government is tak- 
ing the necessary steps to ensure that its 
licensing policy will be carried out and that 
there will be no Korean salmon fishing in 
the northeastern Pacific this year. 

Please call upon me when I can be of as- 
sistance on this or any other matter. 

Sincerely, 
H. G. Torsert, Jr., 
Acting Assistant Secretary, 
for Congressional Relations. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Hon, TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

I regret to hear Korean nationals fishing 
salmon in the bering sea despite Korean goy- 
ernment guidance to refrain from such fish- 
ing. I immediately reported this matter to 
my government with strong recommendation 
take urgent action to end all salmon fishing 
in this area. Earnestly hope effort by our two 
governments will prevent this incident from 
causing any serious problem between our two 
countries. 

Done Jo Kim, Korean Ambassador. 


JUNE 29, 1970. 
Hon. Done Jo KIM, 
Republic of Korea, 
Washington, D.C.: 

After being informed that fishing vessels 
of Korean nationals departed Alaskan waters 
following hearing by United States Senate 
Commerce Committee, I determined not to 
call up my amendment to the Military Sales 
Act now pending before the Senate. This was 
done after conversations between Ambassador 
McKernan and also between members of your 
staff and mine. Governor Miller advised me 
at 12:00 midnight Monday that he had re- 
ceived report that Korean vessels had re- 
turned to Alaskan waters and were resuming 
fishing. I personally inquired of Coast Guard 
and was informed that Korean vessels had 
been sighted east of the treaty line. I ex- 
pect a briefing before 10:00 a.m. Tuesday 
from the Coast Guard, and if this informa- 
tion further confirms these reports I have 
no alternative but to call up my amendment 
to prohibit any further United States assist- 
ance to your country so long as your nation- 
als fail to live up to the commitment we 
received that Korean nationals would not be 
licensed to fish for salmon east of the treaty 
line and that your government would take 
action to prevent them from doing so with- 
out a license. Iam sending you this telegram 
to give you an opportunity to clarify the 
situation before this matter is brought be- 
fore the Senate. 

TED STEVENS, 
U.S. Senator. 


— 


SOUTH KOREAN FISHING-OBSERVATIONS BY 
IrnoNWooD 

At 270430Z the CGC Ironwood reported 
that she had sighted 5 South Korean fishing 
vessels approximately 66 miles southeast of 
St. George Island. One of the vessels, the 
Tae Yang 112 was off-loading freshly caught 
salmon onto the Tae Yang 11, a factory 
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ship. The Tae Yang 112 already had 3-4 tons 
of salmon on deck. Another vessel, the Tae 
Yang 110 had a deck load of pollock. Gill 
nets were seen on the stern of two of the 
vessels observed in the area, From 270845Z 
until 272220Z the Ironwood observed 5 more 
South Korean vessels in the area. One of 
these newly sighted vessels offloaded 9-10 
tons of salmon onto the factory ship Tae. 
Yang 11, and 3 others were in the process 
of unloading freshly caught pollock onto the 
factory ship. The Ironwood conducted a 
courtesy boarding of the factory ship Tae 
Yang 11 and was told that all gill net fishing 
vessels had completed operations in the area 
and were soon to depart for Korea, with the 
Tae Yang 12. The Tae Yang 11 stated that she 
intended to remain in the area in support 
of the trawling fleet until at least August. 
Orders have been received from the fishing 
company manager to cease salmon fishing. 
On 28 June the Ironwood observed the Tae 
Yang 116 and Tae Yang 117 offloading salmon 
to the Tae Yang 11. The total amount off- 
loaded was unknown due to fog but was esti- 
mated to be at least 5 tons. The Tae Yang 12 
with gillnetters 103, 105, 106, 108, 111, and 117 
sailed on a westerly course at 11 knots at 
290100Z. The Tae Yang 112, 115 and 116 are 
unaccounted for. The Tae Yang 11 sailed at 
290115Z towards Pribilof Islands. The Iron- 
wood is presently following the Tae Yang 11 
at best possible speed. Case Pends. 

CCGD17: Contiguous zone violation—Ake- 
bono Maru 11 (JA) 

At 271745Z a Coast Guard HU1G6E fixed wing 
aircraft sighted the F/V Akebono Maru 11 
with trawl in the water 9.3 miles from Chi- 
chagof Island north of Sitka, Alaska. The air- 
craft dropped a message block ordering the 
vessel to stop as he was in violation of U.S. 
law. The vessel retrieved the message and pro- 
ceeded offshore. The aircraft maintained sur- 
veillance and the CGC Clover and OGC Cape 
Coral were dispatched, At 280320Z the Clover 
arrived on scene, boarded, and seized the 
Akebono Maru 11 for violation of P.L. 89-658, 
fishing inside the U.S. Contiguous Zone. At 
1547Z the Japanese vessel was moored at 
Sitka, Alaska, in custody of the CGC Clover. 
Neither the master nor the crew were under 
arrest. The U.S, attorney in Anchorage was 
notified of the mooring. Case pends. 

D. P. HARRINGTON, 
Ens. USCGR. 


SOUTH KOREAN VESSELS BOARDED 

The Department is working closely with 
the Coast Guard in maintaining surveillance 
over the South Korean fleet. The Coast Guard 
vessels Yocona and Confidence are now out 
on patrol and a fishery enforcement officer 
from the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is 
on each of these vessels, 

The following summarizes the sightings 
and boardings made: 

June 21: The Confidence sighted four ves- 
sels (Tae Yang Nos. 103, 105, 112 and 115) 
engaged in salmon fishing about 100 miles 
north of the west end of Unimak Island 
(56°N.-165.5° W.) All four vessels were en- 
gaged in salmon fishing, i.e., had salmon gear 
on deck, in water, or salmon in hold. 

Two vessels were boarded, the 105 and 115, 
The 105 had salmon net ready for setting. It 
was covered with a layer of 2-inch herring 
web in apparent attempt to conceal net. The 
vessel had frozen salmon (identified as red 
and king salmon) in hold, in addition to 
porpoises and butchered sea lion. 

The Yocona sighted the Sung Nam No. 5, 
which belongs to second company engaged in 
salmon fishing. Courtesy boarding made at 
position about 100 miles north of Umnak 
Island (55°23 N.-170°02’ W.) Korean mas- 
ter stated vessel fishing for herring and 
showed sections of new herring net with 2.4 
inch mesh. Net not used and not rigged 
(without cork line or lead line) for fishing. 
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Yocona found gill net in water nearby. In- 
spected first 100 fathoms. Found to be salmon 
gill net of 45” mesh, About two dozen 
salmon gilled in net. 

June 22: The Confidence located large 
numbers of gill nets about 100 miles east 
southeast of the Pribilof Islands, some 
stretching several miles. Some nets reported 
heavily laden with salmon and very difficult 
to sight even in daylight. Floats not lighted. 

(Note: On basis of BCF observations, it is 
believed some gear being abandoned.) 

Courtesy party from Confidence boarded 
Tae Yang No. 106 about 120 miles due north 
of Dutch Harbor. Korean master reported 
morning catch of 5,000 salmon and still haul- 
ing nets. No fishing license on board. Claimed 
factoryship Tae Yang No. 11 holds license. 

June 23: Confidence party boarded factory- 
ship Tae Yang No. 11 about 120 miles NNW 
of Unimak Pass. Two salmon gillnetters (Tae 
Yang Nos. 103 and 111) unloading salmon. 
Three others (105, 106, and 108, with decks 
full of salmon, were standing by to unload. 

Reception received by boarding party for- 
mal. English spoken on mothership so no 
difficulty in communication. Korean master 
gave information to boarding party on fleet 
composition, gear and catch. (See 1970 South 
Korean salmon fishery operation) 

June 24: The Confidence sighted gilinetter 
Tae Yang #117 60 miles north of Akun 
Island (Krenitzen Is.) 

Described the salmon gear being used by 
the South Koreans. Provided estimate of 
Korean catches of salmon. Observation of 
one net indicated catch of 1.3 salmon per 
meter. This is equal to about 12,000 fish 
per vessel. Sampled 21 fish for size. Aver- 
age weight 5 pounds per fish. 

Confirmed salmon salted in round. No her- 
ring in catch. Catch totals provided by 
master of Tae Yang #11 (See Item 7. Catch 
quantity) represented catch total for whole 
fleet. (Note: This number still very suspect.) 

Confidence party boarded Tae Yang #106 
in afternoon. Position: 56°09’ N.—166°50’ W. 
The vessel had on board about 3,000 small 
tanner crabs on boari, 75 percent of which 
were egg-bearing females, carapace width two 
inches. Crabs apparently caught as result of 
nets sinking to bottom due to large quantity 
of fish gilled. (Message not clear whether 
tanner crabs were being retained or had not 
yet been removed from net.) The master was 
warned concerning the retention of species 
constituting creatures of the Shelf. 

The vessel also had in its forward hold a 
fur seal. Warning issued. 

1970 SOUTH KOREAN SALMON FISHERY 
OPERATION 


1. SIZE OF KOREAN FLEET 


Three Korean firms are believed to be 
operating fishing vessels in the Eastern Ber- 
ing Sea, and of these firms two are engaged 
in salmon fishing. The largest is the Sam 
Yang Company which has taken over the 
management of the Tae Yang Company. It 
has 23 vessels engaged in fishing. 

The 23 vessels are com of: 

One large mothership Tae Yang #11, 7,070 
gross tons (9,400 d.w.t.). This vessel is the 
former Shin Hung #11. Vessel built in Nor- 
way and equipped with salmon canning lines 
(made in Japan). 

Two freezer vessels: The Tae Yang #12, 
1,330 gross tons and the Tae Yang #15, 960 
gross tons. 

Eleven trawlers (6 of which are pair trawl- 
ers) Two of the pair trawlers, Tae Yang Nos. 
203 and 205, were seized on June 5 for failure 
to obtain permission to enter U.S. territorial 
waters, and taken to Adak. The 203 had a 
broken crankshaft. In view of mitigating 
circumstances (the vessels attempted to seek 
clearance through their government), the 
case was settled out of court and each vessel 
assessed penalty of $500. 
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Nine salmon gillnetters. 

The second firm engaged in salmon fishing 
is reported to be operating three salmon gill- 
netters. 

2. FISHING LICENSE ISSUED TO FLEET 

The U.S. Embassy in Seoul reported that 
the Korean fleet belonging to Sam Yang was 
licensed to fish bottomfish and herring only. 
The company’s gilinetters fished for salmon 
in the Sea of Japan March through early 
May. Prior to their departure for the Bering 
Sea, the Embassy reported that the gillnets 
used for the Japan Sea salmon operation 
were removed and replaced with herring gill- 
nets of 2.4 inch mesh. 


3. SALMON FISHING GEAR 


Observations made and information col- 
lected by Coast Guard and Bureau personnel 
reveal that the Korean salmon vessels are 
each equipped with 10 kilometers (6.2 miles) 
of 4.5” mesh gillnets. They are believed to 
be of Korean manufacture. Described to be 
brown, light lay twine. Different from Jap- 
anese monofilament. 


4. SALMON FISHING AREA 


The Korean fleet is fishing for salmon 
about 100-120 miles north of western part 
of the Alaska Peninsula west to around Un- 
mak Island. This area is in direct migration 
route of Bristol Bay salmon. 


5. ARRIVAL ON FISHING GROUND 


The Koreans have indicated they arrived 
on fishing ground June 16. They were first 
detected fishing salmon June 21. The salmon 
vessel planned to remain on fishing grounds 
until July 5. 

6. SPECIES FISHED 

The master of Tae Yang #11 (factoryship) 
reported that they are fishing for bottom- 
fish and the salmon are being taken inci- 
dentally to herring. No denial made they are 
taking salmon. Attitude reflected by person- 
nel on factoryship indicated they had prior 
assurance regarding freedom to fish salmon. 
Factoryship licensed to fish cod, herring and 
pollock. 

7. CATCH QUANTITY 

The master of the Tae Yang #11 indicated 
the daily catch of his fleet to be 50 metric 
tons (110,000 pounds) of bottomfish and 20 
metric tons (44,000 pounds) of salmon. Using 
5-Ib. conversion factor, this totals about 9,000 
salmon. These figures are believed to repre- 
sent the average catch per day per vessel. 

The master also reported the total catch 
of the fleet (at time of boarding made on 
June 23) to be 100 metric tons (220,000 lbs. 
or about 44,000 salmon). This number is 
highly suspect. 

8. POTENTIAL SALMON CATCH 


Based on fishing experiences of U.S. fish- 
ermen and Washington Bureau experts, the 
area fished by the South Koreans, the size 
of this year’s run, and the type and amount 
of gear fished, each of the nine gillnetters 
fishing for the factoryship is estimated to 
have the capability of easily catching over 
10,000 salmon daily, or 50,000 pounds of fish. 
For the entire fleet, this totals about 100,000 
salmon (% million pounds or 230 metric 
tons) per day. This quantity does not include 
the salmon caught by the three gilinetters 
fishing for the second company. 

Our best estimate at this time is that by 
seasons end the South Koreans will have 
caught from 1,2-2.2 million fish, 

9. DISPOSITION OF CATCH 


The Korean master on factoryship indi- 
cated that the salmon are being salted. This 
information is being checked. This means 
that the factoryship’s canning equipment is 
not being used for the purposes intended. 


2 Estimate based on catch of 10,000—-12,000 
fish/day by 12 vessels for 10-15 day period. 
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1948 


U.S. program 


LOANS AND GRANTS FROM ABROAD 
SOUTH KOREA 
{U.S. fiscal years—Millions of dollars] 


June 30, 1970 


U.S. overseas loans and grants, net obligations and loan authorizations 
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shall 
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t Represents (in millions), CRIK, $420.2; civilian supplies, $292.1; Korean aid program, $121.6; surplus property credits, $24.9; and UNRRA, $0.6. 
2 Annual data represent deliveries; total through 1968 is the cumulative program. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. STEVENS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GRAVEL and Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia moved to lay the motion on the 
table. 


Fiscal r jap ears 


D.A.C. COUNTRIES (EXCLUDING U.S.) OFFICIAL BILATERAL GROSS EXPENDITURES 


Calenders ese Calenter yete Calendar years 
966 967 1960-67 


77.3 
58.2 
5.1 
1.4 
2.5 


ASSISTANCE FROM COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 


1967 (calendar year)... 
1968 (calendar year). 
Cumulative through 1 


The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the 
will of the Senate? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum cal] be rescinded. 


(Loans and grants extended) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I am 
going to take this time, if I may, to com- 
ment on the bill which we now have be- 
fore us, and the action of the Senate 
which has been taken over these past few 
months. I say that advisedly because it 
has been some 2 months that we have 
been debating this particular bill. 

What I am about to say is not designed 
to impugn the motives of any Senator 
who does not happen to agree with my 
position. However, I think, in order to 
clear the air, for myself and others, that 
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it would be worthwhile to make this 
statement. 

I think that the action which has been 
taken has been a slap at the President 
of the United States. It has been a con- 
demnation of him when he has fulfilled 
every commitment he undertook to make. 
The action of the Senate in rejecting the 
Griffin amendment, the Miller amend- 
ment, and the amendment I proposed, 
has resulted in characterizing our Asian 
allies as mercenaries, and in character- 
izing the free world countries which are 
trying to defend themselves against 
Communist attacks as mercenaries. It 
has not only done that but has also re- 
sulted in reducing our ability to assist 
those nations which are trying to pro- 
vide a forward defense for the free world, 
by cutting down on the amount of self- 
defense armament which they can obtain 
from the United States. 

This is not restricted to Asia. It in- 
cludes Greece, Turkey, Iran, and other 
countries which are trying to be of some 
assistance in the NATO complex against 
the adventurism of the Soviet Union. 

Granted, we made substantial changes 
in the so-called. Church-Cooper amend- 
ment. It applies only after July 1, and 
changes were made to permit continued 
air interdiction of supply lines in Cam- 
bodia, and a provision was included that 
nothing contained in the section shall be 
deemed to impugn the constitutional 
powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief. Frankly, there is nothing we 
could do about that, anyhow. Thus, those 
words, although they sound good in the 
amendment, do not really mean any- 
thing. 

The effect of the amendment, however, 
whether it means anything or does not, 
will be to put substantial psychological 
pressure upon the ability of the President 
of the United States to continue the Viet- 
namization program and to disengage 
from Asia at the very time he has accom- 
plished more in that direction than any 
of the past three Presidents. 

I fail to see the reasoning behind it. 
I am totally unable to comprehend those 
who have continuously urged that an 
even stronger amendment than this be 
adopted at a time when we are trying to 
disengage from that area of the world. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to be a 
cassandra. I do not intend to be objec- 
tionable to those who are supporting the 
amendment. But I would venture to pre- 
dict that the action taken by the Senate 
today will give an added psychological 
boost to the Soviet Union, to the North 
Vietnamese, and to the Red Chinese, 
to continue their adventurism which 
they have conducted so eloquently in a 
variety of different areas of the world. 

I repeat what I said earlier, that it is 
the North Vietnamese, not the South 
Vietnamese who invaded South Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. It is the North 
Vietnamese who have done this. It is not 
the United States. 

It is the North Vietnamese who have 
invaded Thailand, not the United States 
and not South Vietnam. 

It is the Soviet Union which has re- 
armed the Arabs creating the explosive 
involvement in that area. 

It is the Red Chinese who are attack- 
ing Taiwan and not vice versa. 
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It is the Red Chinese who have taken 
over Tibet. 

It is the Red Chinese who are now 
busily trying to take over Burma. It is 
not the United States. It is not South 
Vietnam. It is not any of the free world 
European countries. 

It seems impossible to be able to put 
this over in print where people can 
understand what the problems are. 

I can continue trying, and I shall 
continue trying but it seems so diffi- 
cult to convince people, because now they 
say that the one thing they want to do 
is to revert this country to a position of 
total isolationism. 

Mr. President, it is ironic to me that 
isolationism, which is now the great cry 
of the so-called liberals in this country— 
was considered, prior to World War 
II, to be arch conservative. 

It is ironic to me that when we look 
at history, every historian will tell us 
that one of the main reasons World 
Wars I and II occurred was that the 
United States did not provide even the 
verbal assurance that it would defend 
its allies and its neighbors. 

So here we are now, reverting to ex- 
actly the same thing, encouraging more 
adventurism by the enemy, encouraging 
more activity by them in the Middle East, 
Eastern Europe, and in Asia. 

I have grave difficulty in understand- 
ing why we should now be taking the 
route of isolationism, which historically 
has brought us into two World Wars 
already—and which could easily bring 
us into another. 

I need only cite the case of Korea, one 
more incident where we found ourselves 
trapped because the Secretary of State 
of the United States said that our for- 
ward defense line was Japan—and North 
Korea immediately moved into South 
Korea. 

I hope that that will not happen, so 
far as this country is concerned, in the 
next few months or the next year: but 
I certainly would not be surprised if fur- 
ther incidents of that kind did occur. 

I have no assurance that the House will 
accept this amendment. I have no assur- 
ance that it will not. It is my hope that 
it will not. But, whether it will or not, 
the word will be passed around the world 
by all the news media—and properly so— 
that the Senate has taken action which is 
a blow to the President of the United 
States in his effort to disengage us from 
Vietnam, that the Senate has taken 
action reverting to a position of isolation- 
ism, and that the Senate has taken 
action which is a downgrading of our 
free world allies in Europe, in the Middle 
East, and in the Far East. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
touching on subjects which I have been 
writing and discussing for years. 

I sat here in a friendly chat this after- 
noon with my senior colleague from Colo- 
rado where we discussed that if we con- 
tinued on the road we have started, the 
road to isolationism, within 3 or 4 years 
I would be willing to draw a circle around 
the year that world war ITI would start. 

I feel the same thing going on in this 
country that went on in the 1920’s and 
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the 1930’s. We have an antimilitary Con- 
gress today. We have an antimilitary 
press today. We have an anti-United 
States press today. We have a country 
today that is divided because it is a di- 
vision which has been planned. 

There would be nothing in my mind 
that I think would be more welcome to 
our Communist enemies around the 
world than for this country to build a 
wall of isolationism around itself once 
again, as we did in the 1920’s and 1930's. 
And had we been strong and had we been 
willing to have been strong, World War 
II would never have started. Nor would 
Korea. Nor would Vietnam. 

We have gotten into these wars be- 
cause we were willing to be weak. And 
if the American people, who now pro- 
fess a strong desire to get out of Viet- 
nam—and we all feel the same way— 
want to do it at any price, as seems to 
be the desire of some in this body, I think 
that things will happen, because a strong 
America is the only barrier in this world 
against a world war III. 

If we continue to listen to the argu- 
ments of those people who are charged 
with the responsibility of discussing 
foreign policy, discussing the reneging of 
our commitments about this world, 
reducing our military strength to noth- 
ing, and having our country become 
isolated again, I can only say that what 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick) has been talking about 
is all too true. 

We are treading on dangerous ground. 
And the Vietnam we are in today will be 
like a Boy Scout camp if the people who 
are now directing the efforts of this 
country feel that a theoretical foreign 
policy should prevail. 

This movement is filled with organiza- 
tions financed by wealthy groups to do 
nothing but figure out ways to undercut 
the United States. 

We are faced with the spectacle of 
having to promote a Fourth of July Re- 
member America Day. We have to be 
almost forced to hang out our flag in 
this country. 

I wonder how much freedom is worth 
to the average American people. I won- 
der how much they know about the 
Constitution. 

I get letters from people every day. I 
get letters from people with college de- 
grees, I do not have one. Yet, they have 
never read the Constitution. They talk 
about the tragedy of not being able to 
control the tactics involved in war. 

Nothing in the Constitution gives us 
the power to downgrade the power of the 
President as Commander in Chief. The 
Constitution is perfectly clear on that. 

I asked the Senator from Colorado to 
yield to me because I wanted him to 
know that I am one Senator who believes 
in what he is saying. 

I hope that the American people open 
their eyes. I hope that the biased, left- 
wing press will let the American people 
know the truth, so that when people like 
my friend, the Senator from Colorado, 
speak, they will be heard. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank my friend, the Senator from 
Arizona 


I remember so well the statement, 
“The past is only prologue.” I wonder 
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how many of our compatriots around the 
country and in this body have looked at 
the past. 

I wonder how many have looked at 
the root causes of whether or not World 
War I would have happened if the United 
States had said, “We are firmly com- 
mitted to enter into any kind of battle 
that occurs over there if Western Europe 
is invaded.” 

I wonder what would have happened 
if the United States had had a firm alli- 
ance with Great Britain before World 
War I and had so notified Mr. Hitler 
when he started marching through 
Europe. 

Almost every historian will tell us that 
this was one of our great historic mis- 
takes and World War II would never have 
occurred if we had had that kind of com- 
mitment, both moral and legal. 

And here we go again. Here we are in 
an action which will be trumpeted 
around the world, criticizing the Presi- 
dent who is trying to maintain a geo- 
graphical entity which wants the right 
of self-determination of forces fighting 
against an enemy from North Vietnam. 

We are building them up and with- 
drawing our own men in an effort to try 
to say, “If you will only help yourself 
now on defense, we will give you help, 
but we will not give you manpower.” 

What could be a fairer comment or 
statement than that? 

This is what the Senator from Arizona 
and I advocated years ago. We said that 
if we were to get involved in an Asian 
scrap, we should use our technology. And 
where is that? It is in the air ane sea. It 
is not in manpower. 

The President of the United States is 
now trying to disengage us from that 
position. And the Senate of the United 
States in its infinite wisdom—and I say 
that with quote marks around it—has 
just taken the opportunity to slap him 
in the face once again. 

Over and beyond that, I was visited in 
my office the other day by some people 
who wanted to know what we were try- 
ing to do by way of giving them or selling 
them equipment so that they could de- 
fend themselves. They are from a coun- 
try that is subject to attack but has nei- 
ther the capability of buying or making 
their own defense concept. 

Our answer to that is that the Foreign 
Relations Committee will prevent us 
from doing it through section 9 and sec- 
tion 10 of the pending bill. 

If we continue down this road, Mr. 
President, I think I can say with con- 
siderable conviction that we are embark- 
ing on a course which is bound to end 
up with the United States in a head-on 
confrontation with our major enemies. 

It is for these reasons that I voted 
against the Church-Cooper amendment 
and that I intend to vote against the en- 
tire Military Sales Act as it is now con- 
stituted. 

I cannot see the logic in saying that 
we are internationally minded while we 
withdraw into a position of isolationism. 

This is a conflict in terms which makes 
no sense to me and which, I believe, will 
inevitably lead us into very, very serious 
troubles. 
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As the Senator from Arizona so ably 
said, if we continue down this course, 
we may well find ourselves in a position 
where we can almost determine with 
monthly accuracy at what points we will 
find ourselves involved in a hideous ma- 
jor confrontation. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ON “STANDING BEHIND” THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
among the many criticisms leveled at 
those of us who criticize the war in In- 
dochina, the most common is that we 
do not “stand behind” the President. 

Americans do not demand that their 
elected representatives “stand behind” 
the President in everything. They ac- 
cept and respect the right of Congress- 
men and Senators to make independent 
judgments on such issues as welfare 
benefits, civil rights legislation, and Su- 
preme Court nominations. 

When we had before us two nomina- 
tions to the Supreme Court I did not 
hear everyone saying, “Stand behind the 
President,” and the majority of the Sen- 
ate did not stand behind the President 
on those two occasions. 

On June 25, the House of Representa- 
tives voted by 279 to 98 to override the 
President’s veto of the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction bill and no one, so far 
as I know, accused the Representatives 
of irresponsibility or of a lack of pa- 
triotism, although they refused, in the 
most emphatic possible way to stand 
behind the President. 

In matters of this kind the American 
people approve of their representatives 
taking independent positions. The 
American people do not want a rubber- 
stamp Congress composed of submissive 
yes-men like the legislatures of totali- 
tarian countries. Independence on the 
part of legislators is recognized as an 
essential part of the democratic process, 
and those who display it are commended 
for standing up to the President. 

It is only in matters of foreign policy, 
especially war, that many Americans ex- 
pect their legislators to stand behind 
the President rather than to stand up 
to him. The President, it is said, has in- 
formation which no one else has, and we 
ought, therefore, to support him, how- 
ever much we may doubt the wisdom of 
his policies. 

My own view is that we do neither 
the country nor the President a service 
by supporting his foreign policies with- 
out reservation or criticism. With all due 
respect to the office of the Presidency 
and to the men who have held that office, 
we are bound to recognize that a Presi- 
dent of the United States is a human 
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being like the rest of us, susceptible like 
the rest of us to honest errors of judg- 
ment. Many Presidents come to the Pres- 
idency from Congress or from State of- 
fice. No one regards a Senator’s or a 
Governor’s judgment as infallible—nor 
should we, Why then should we regard 
the same man’s judgment as beyond 
question when he is elected President? 

We do recognize that Presidents make 
mistakes in domestic policy; it is only 
in foreign policy that we tend to treat 
our President as though his judgment 
were infallible. We usually do this when 
there seems to be an emergency but, in 
doing it, we deny the President the bene- 
fits of constructive criticism and our own 
independent judgment. That is unfortu- 
nate because honest, open debate is not 
a mere luxury; it is a necessity of demo- 
cratic government. 

When we accept the proposition that 
we should stand unquestioningly behind 
the President we are, I believe, denying 
the validity of the democratic system. 

The framers of our Constitution un- 
derstood that very well. That is why they 
created a government based on the prin- 
ciple of separated powers checked and 
balanced against each other. That is why 
they gave Congress certain means of re- 
straining the President and a forum from 
which to criticize his policies, not just in 
domestic affairs but in foreign relations 
as well. In the Federalist No. 75, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, who was noted for his de- 
votion to a strong executive, wrote as 
follows: 

The history of human conduct does not 
warrant that exalted opinion of human vir- 
tue which would make it wise in a nation 
to commit interests of so delicate and mo- 
mentous a kind as those which concern its 
intercourse with the rest of the world to the 
sole disposal of a magistrate created and 
circumstanced as would be the President of 
the United States. 


Under normal circumstances few if 
any Americans would disagree with Ham- 
ilton’s admonition. It is only in time 
of war, or of domestic emergency such 
as the great depression of the 1930’s, 
that the pressure to suspend normal 
democratic procedure becomes intense. 
Alexis de Tocqueville, that wisest of ob- 
servers of American democracy, put it 
this way: 

War does not always give democratic soci- 
eties over to military government, but it 
must invariably and immeasurably increase 
the powers of civil government; it must al- 
most automatically concentrate the direction 
of all men and the control of all things in 
the hands of the government. If that does 
not lead to despotism by sudden violence, it 
leads men gently in that direction by their 
habits. All those who seek to destroy the 
freedom of the democratic nations must 
know that war is the surest and shortest 
means to accomplish this. That is the very 
first axiom of their science.* 


The United States has been at war 
for more than half of the last 30 years. 
Emergency has become the normal state 
of our affairs and, just as Tocqueville 
foresaw, it has placed great strains on 
our democracy. I do not believe that 


tAlexis de Tocqueville, 
America (New York: Harper & Row, Publish- 
ers, 1966), Vol. II, Ch, 22, P; 625. 


Democracy in 
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democracy can survive in a state of per- 
manent crisis. Eventually, I fear, a na- 
tion which is permanently at war must 
slide into dictatorship. 

That fear is my principal reason for 
opposing the present war in Indochina. 
It is my principal reason too for believ- 
ing that as a Senator I have not just 
the right but the duty to “stand up” to 
the President rather than “behind” him 
in a policy which seems more likely to 
perpetuate the war than to end it. Peace- 
ful, constructive dissent is the only avail- 
able means through which we can prac- 
tice democracy now in such a way as 
to have some hope of preserving it for 
the future. 

Mr. President, I want to make clear 
again as I have in the past that that is 
the concern I have about the war. It is 
not because of my lack of interest in the 
people of South Vietnam or Cambodia; 
it is simply and solely my interest in the 
constituents I represent in the State of 
Arkansas and, of course, the citizens of 
the United States. 

I have believed for a number of years 
that this war is destroying our economy 
and that it is destroying gradually and 
slowly, as De Tocqueville mentioned, the 
functioning of a democratic system, and 
that if we continue indefinitely in waging 
war we will have to forego a democratic 
system in this country. 


RECESS 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair, but in no case later than 3:50 
p.m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 3:29 p.m. the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 3:50 p.m. 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. ALLOTT). 


AMENDMENT OF THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15628) to 
amend the Foreign Military Sales Act. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
opposition today to passage of the Mili- 
tary Sales Act in its present form rests 
on the crippling amendments affixed to 
the bill by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. While I support military 
sales and credits to our allies abroad, the 
bill is replete with unwise amend- 
ments. These amendments, including the 
Cooper-Church amendment, repudiate 
the Nixon doctrine of providing sufficient 
military arms to our allies in Southeast 
Asia and encouraging them to provide for 
their own defense. A number of Senators 
have stood on the Senate floor and stated 
it is not important to the United States 
who governs in Southeast Asia. Several 
have gone so far as to state that a Com- 
munist government in South Vietnam 
would promote tranquillity in that area 
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on the grounds the North Vietnamese 
conquerors would not submit to Red 
China. Such reasoning is devastating to 
the hopes of free men everywhere and 
encourages the forces of oppression, 
thereby prolonging the murder of inno- 
cent people. The removal] of U.S. fighting 
men from Southeast Asia is one thing, 
but restricting aid to local forces op- 
posing Communist invaders is quite an- 
other. This trend in the Senate reveals 
the frustrations of the Vietnam war and 
could mark the beginning of a return to 
a fortress America policy which would 
doom the struggle of freedom-loving 
people throughout the world. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments, and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LOTT). The hour of 4 o’clock has ar- 
rived. The bill (H.R. 15628) having been 
read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 75, 
nays 20, as follows: 

[No. 196 Leg.] 

YEAS—75 

Gravel 
Griffin 
Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javits 


Jordan, N.C. 
Kennedy 


Smith, Maine 
Smith, Til. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


NAYS—20 


Fannin 
Goldwater 
Gurney 
Hansen Tower 

Holland Williams, Del. 
Jordan, Idaho Young, N. Dak. 
McClellan 


Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
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NOT VOTING—5 
Dodd Mundt Russell 
Inouye Nelson 

So the bill (H.R. 15628) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Foreign Military 
Sales Act, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House, and that the Chair be 
authorized to appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. ALLOTT) appointed 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. CASE, 
and Mr. Cooper conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be printed and passed, so 
that Senators may be informed of the 
many changes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) for his 
great patience and wisdom in handling 
this bill. This bill has been under con- 
sideration for nearly 8 weeks—I think it 
will be 8 weeks on Thursday. This is one 
of the most arduous and difficult bills 
we have had this year. The Senator from 
Idaho has done an outstanding job and 
has handled it with great tact and wis- 
dom and has been most conscientious in 
his attendance, I believe the effect of his 
management and the cooperation of the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
has been very beneficial to the work of 
the Senate. I commend both of them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, hav- 
ing spent over 7 weeks on this one piece 
of legislation, it is impossible to single 
out any particular Senator for com- 
mendation; the Senate as a whole has 
participated in a truly historic event. 
The issue of the separate responsibilities 
of the Congress and the executive 
branch nave never been more fully ex- 
plored; the final action on this bill marks 
a significant breakthrough in the reas- 
sertion of the responsibilities of the Sen- 
ate in the essential decisions affecting 
the foreign policy of this country as well 
as the issue of war and peace. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH) 
who managed this bill along with the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. COOPER) 
must however be mentioned. The long 
hours spent in shepherding this bill to 
passage demonstrated a dedication to 
duty and principle that sets a noble ex- 
ample to every public official. 

To the Senate as a whole I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation, gratitude and 
pride for the level of the debate during 
these weeks and for the cooperation af- 
forded the leadership while these issues 
were before us. 
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MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS OF 1970—VETO 
MESSAGE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, AL- 
Lott). Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair now lays 
before the Senate a veto message, which 
will be reported. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The House of Representatives having pro- 
ceeded to reconsider the bill (H.R. 11102) 
entitled “An Act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to revise, extend, and improve 
the program established by title VI of such 
Act, and for other purposes”, returned by the 
President of the United States with his ob- 
jections, to the House of Representatives, in 
which it originated, it was 

Resolved, That the said bill pass, two- 
thirds of the House of representatives agree- 
ing to pass the same. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LOTT). The question is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? 

Under the previous unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote at 5:30, the time is to 
be controlled respectively by the major- 
ity leader and the minority leader. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes for the purpose of ad- 
dressing an inquiry to the distinguished 
majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order in the Senate, please? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania may 
proceed. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, following 
the consideration of the pending busi- 
ness, there will be a continuation of the 
consideration of the postal reform bill. 
I understand that there is, as far as I 
can find out, a disposition to accelerate 
action on the matter pending before us. 

I would like to suggest to the distin- 
guished majority leader that perhaps we 
could have an agreement on an earlier 
vote. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the reasons that the leadership asked 
the Senators to stay after the vote was 
taken was to raise that possibility. 

I have discussed the matter not only 
with the distinguished minority leader 
but also with the committee chairman, 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yarsor- 
oucH), and the ranking minority member 
of the committee, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. JAvits). 

They have indicated that it would be 
fair to say that a 30-minute limitation, 
with the time to be divided between them, 
would be satisfactory, and that any Sen- 
ator would be given recognition regard- 
less of his point of view, the vote to occur 
at the end of the 30 minutes. 

Mr, President, just on the chance that 
that might be acceptable, I make that 
unanimous-consent request at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
state to the Senator that I will support 
the overriding of the veto. But I will 
yield time to any Member of the minor- 
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ity or to any Senator who desires time 
to oppose the override. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
sure the manager of the bill will do the 
same. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
since we discussed this matter originally, 
other members of the committee have 
indicated they want to speak. I suggest 
we have 30 minutes to a side rather than 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think we had bet- 
ter let it go as it is. That would take 
it up to 5:30 p.m. anyway. I withdraw 
my request. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
Lott). The Chair is happy to inform the 
Senate that under the Constitution a 
yea-and-nay vote is automatic. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays is not nec- 
essary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 


EMERGENCY HOME FINANCE ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3685. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLoTT laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 3685) to increase the 
availability of mortgage credit for the 
financing of urgently needed housing, 
and for other purposes, which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act of 1970”. 


TITLE I—REDUCTION OF INTEREST 
CHARGES FOR MEMBERS OF THE FED- 
ERAL HOME LOAN BANK SYSTEM 


Sec. 101. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $250,000,000, with- 
out fiscal year limitation, to be used by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for disburse- 
ment to Federal home loan banks for the 
purpose of adjusting the effective interest 
charged by such banks on short-term and 
long-term borrowing to promote an orderly 
flow of funds into residential construction. 
The disbursement of sums appropriated 
hereunder shall be made under such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Board to assure that such sums are used to 
assist in the provision of housing for low- 
and middle-income families, and that such 
families share fully in the benefits resulting 
from the disbursement of such sums. No 
member of a Federal home loan bank shall 
use funds the interest charges on which have 
been adjusted pursuant to the provisions of 
this section to make any loan, if— 

(1) the effective rate of interest on such 
loan exceeds the effective rate of interest on 
such funds payable by such member by a 
percentile amount which is in excess of such 
amount as the Board determines to be ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this section; or 

(2) the principal obligation of any such 
loan which is secured by a mortgage on a 
residential structure exceeds the dollar limi- 
tations on the maximum mortgage amount, 
in effect on the date the mortgage was orig- 
inated, which would be applicable if the 
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mortgage was insured by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 203(b) or 207 of the National Housing 
Act. 

(b) Not more than 20 per centum of the 
sums appropriated pursuant to subsection 
(a) shall be disbursed in any one Federal 
home loan bank district. 


TITLE II—AUTHORITY FOR THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
TO PROVIDE A SECONDARY MARKET 
FOR CONVENTIONAL MORTGAGES 


Sec. 201. (a) Section 302(b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately follow- 
ing “(b)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) For the purposes set forth in section 
301(a), and with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, the 
corporation is authorized, pursuant to com- 
mitments or otherwise, to purchase, service, 
sell, lend on the security of, or otherwise deal 
in mortgages which are not insured or guar- 
anteed as provided in paragraph (1) (such 
mortgages referred to hereinafter as ‘conven- 
tional mortgages’). No such purchase of a 
conventional mortgage shall be made if the 
outstanding principal balance of the mort- 
gage at the time of purchase exceeds 75 per 
centum of the value of the property securing 
the mortgage, unless (A) the seller retains a 
participation of not less than 10 per centum 
in the mortgage; (B) for such period and 
under such circumstances as the corporation 
may require, the seller agrees to repurchase 
or replace the mortgage upon demand of the 
corporation in the event that the mortgage is 
in default; or (C) that portion of the unpaid 
principal balance of the mortgage which is 
in excess of such 75 per centum is guaranteed 
or insured by a qualified private insurer as 
determined by the corporation. The corpora- 
tion shall not issue a commitment to pur- 
chase a conventional mortgage prior to the 
date the mortgage is originated, if such 
mortgage is eligible for purchase under the 
preceding sentence only by reason of compli- 
ance with the requirements of clause (A) of 
such sentence, The corporation may purchase 
a conventional mortgage which was origi- 
nated more than one year prior to the pur- 
chase date only if the seller is currently 
engaged in mortgage lending or investing ac- 
tivities and if, as a result thereof, the cumu- 
lative aggregate of the principal balances of 
all conventional mortgages purchased by the 
corporation which were originated more than 
one year prior to the date of purchase does 
not exceed 10 per centum of the cumulative 
aggregate of the principal balances of all 
conventional mortgages purchased by the 
corporation. The corporation shall establish 
limitations governing the maximum princi- 
pal obligation of conventional mortgages 
purchased by it which are comparable to the 
limitations which would be applicable if the 
mortgage were insured by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 203(b) or 207 of the National Housing 
Act. 

“(3) The corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low and moderate 
income housing in implementation of its spe- 
cial assistance functions.” 

(b) Section 5202 of the Revised Statutes 
(12 U.S.C. 82) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“Eleventh. Liabilities incurred in connec- 
tion with sales of mortgages, or participa- 
tions therein, to the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association or the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation.”. 
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TITLE TUI—FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
MORTGAGE CORPORATION 


SHORT TITLE 


Src. 301. This title may be cited as the 
“Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
Act”. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 302, As used in this title— 

(a) The term “Board of Directors” means 
the Board of Directors of the Corporation. 

(b) The term “Corporation” means the 
Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
created by this title. 

(c) The term “law” includes any law of the 
United States or of any State (including any 
rule of law or of equity). 

(d) The term “mortgage” includes such 
classes of liens as are commonly given or 
are legally effective to secure advances on, or 
the unpaid purchase price of, real estate 
under the laws of the State in which the real 
estate is located, together with the credit 
instruments, if any, secured thereby, and 
includes interests in mortgages. 

(e) The term “organization” means any 
corporation, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, or business entity. 

(f) The term “prescribe” means to pre- 
scribe by regulations or otherwise. 

(g) The term “property” includes any 
property, whether real, personal, mixed, or 
otherwise, including without limitation on 
the generality of the foregoing choses in ac- 
tion and mortgages, and includes any inter- 
est in any of the foregoing. 

(h) The term “residential mortgage” 
means a mortgage which (1) is a mortgage 
on real estate, in fee simple or under a lease- 
hold having such term as may be prescribed 
by the Corporation, upon which there is 
located a structure or structures designed in 
whole or in part for residential use, or which 
comprises or includes one or more condomi- 
nium units or dwelling units (as defined by 


the Corporation) and (2) has such charac- 
teristics and meets such requirements as to 
amount, term, repayment provisions, num- 
ber of families, status as a first lien on such 
real estate, and otherwise, as may be pre- 
scribed by the Corporation. 


(i) The term “conventional mortgage” 
means a mortgage other than a mortgage as 
to which the Corporation has the benefit of 
any guaranty, insurance or other obligation 
by the United States or a State or an agency 
or instrumentality of either. 

(j) The term “security” has the meaning 
ascribed to it by section 2 of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

(k) The term “State”, whether used as a 
noun or otherwise, includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE CORPORATION 


Sec. 303. (a) There is created the Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation, which 
shall be a body corporate and shall be un- 
der the direction of a Board of Directors 
composed of the members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, who shall serve as 
such without additional compensation. The 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board shall be the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. The principal office of the Corpo- 
ration shall be in the District of Columbia 
or at such other place as the Corporation 
may from time to time prescribe. The Cor- 
poration shall be a member of each Federal 
home loan bank and, except as otherwise 
provided by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, shall have all the benefits, powers, 
and privileges, and in the exercise thereof 
shall be subject to all liabilities, conditions, 
and limitations (except those relating to 
Federal home loan bank stock and subscrip- 
tions thereto and those under provisions of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act preceding 
section 9) which are provided by the terms 
of such Act or other Federal statute for 
members of any such bank. 
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(b) The Corporation shall have power (1) 
to adopt, alter, and use a corporate seal; (2) 
to have succession until dissolved by Act of 
Congress; (3) to make and enforce such by- 
laws, rules, and regulations as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate to carry out the purposes 
or provisions of this title; (4) to make and 
perform contracts, agreements, and commit- 
ments; (5) to prescribe and impose fees and 
charges for services by the Corporation; (6) 
to settle, adjust, and compromise, and with or 
without consideration or benefit to the Cor- 
poration to release or waive in whole or in 
part, in advance or otherwise, any claim, de- 
mand, or right of, by, or against the Cor- 
poration; (7) to sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any State, Federal, or other 
court; (8) to acquire, take, hold, and own, 
and to deal with and dispose of any property; 
and (9) to determine its necessary expendi- 
tures and the manner in which the same 
shall be incurred, allowed, and paid, and 
appoint, employ, and fix and provide for the 
compensation and benefits of officers, em- 
ployees, attorneys, and agents, all without 
regard to any other law except as may be 
provided by the Corporation or by laws here- 
after enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of this sentence. Nothing in this 
title or any other law shall be construed to 
prevent the appointment, employment, and 
provision for compensation and benefits, as 
an officer, employee, attorney, or agent of the 
Corporation, of any officer, employee, attor- 
ney, or agent of any department, establish- 
ment, or corporate or other instrumentality of 
the Government, including any Federal home 
loan bank or member thereof. The Corpora- 
tion, with the consent of any such depart- 
ment, establishment, or instrumentality, in- 
cluding any field services thereof, may 
utilize and act through any such department, 
establishment, or instrumentality and may 
avail itself of the use of information, services, 
facilities, and personnel thereof, and may 
pay compensation therefor, and all of the 
foregoing are hereby authorized to provide 
the same to the Corporation as it may 
request. 

(c) Funds of the Corporation may be in- 
vested in such investments as the Board of 
Directors may prescribe. Any Federal Reserve 
bank or Federal home loan bank, or any bank 
as to which at the time of its designation by 
the Corporation there is outstanding a desig- 
nation by the Secretary of the Treasury as a 
general or other depositary of public money, 
may be designated by the Corporation as a 
depositary or custodian or as a fiscal or other 
agent of the Corporation, and is hereby au- 
thorized to act as such depositary, custodian, 
or agent. When designated for that purpose 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, the Cor- 
poration shall be a dopositary of public 
money, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and may also be employed as fiscal or other 
agent of the United States, and it shall per- 
form all such reasonable duties as such de- 
positary or agent as may be required of it, 

(ad) The Corporation, including its fran- 
chise, activities, capital, reserves, surplus, and 
income, shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the United 
States, by any territory, dependency, or pos- 
session thereof, or by any State, county, mu- 
nicipality, or local taxing authority, except 
that any real property of the Corporation 
shall be subject to State, territorial, county, 
municipal, or local taxation to the same ex- 
tent according to its value as other real prop- 
erty is taxed. The provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall be applicable without regard to 
any other law, including without limitation 
on the generality of the foregoing section 
3301 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
except laws hereafter enacted by Congress 
expressly in limitation of this subsection. 

{e) All notes, bonds, debentures or other 
obligations of the Corporation, or other se- 
curities (including stock) of the Corporation, 
and the interest, dividends, or other income 
therefrom, shall be exempt from all taxation 
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(except estate, inheritance, and gift taxes) 
now or hereafter imposed by any territory, 
dependency, or possession of the United 
States, or by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the District of Columbia, or any States, 
county, municipality, or local taxing author- 
ity. The foregoing exemption from taxation 
shall include exemption from taxation meas- 
ured by such obligations or securities or by 
such interest, dividends, or other income, and 
from inclusion of such obligations or secu- 
rities, or such taxation. 

(f) Notwithstanding section 1349 of title 
28 of the United States Code or any other 
provision of law, (1) the Corporation shall 
be deemed to be an agency included in sec- 
tions 1345 and 1442 of such title 28; (2) all 
civil actions to which the Corporation is a 
party shall be deemed to arise under the laws 
of the United States, and the district courts 
of the United States shall have original ju- 
risdiction of all such actions, without regard 
to amount or value; and (3) any civil or oth- 
er action, case, or controversy in a court of a 
State, or in any court other than a district 
court of the United States, to which the Cor- 
poration is a party may at any time before 
the trial thereof be removed by the Corpora- 
tion, without the giving of any bond or secu- 
rity, to the district court of the United 
States for the district and division embrac- 
ing the place where the same is pending, or, 
if there is no such district court, to the dis- 
trict court of the United States for the dis- 
trict in which the principal Office of the Cor- 
poration is located, by following any proce- 
dure for removal of causes in effect at the 
time of such removal. No attachment or ex- 
ecution shall be issued against the Corpora- 
tion or any of its property before final judg- 
ment in any State, Federal, or other court. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 304 (a) The capital stock of the Cor- 
poration shall consist of nonvoting common 
stock which shall be issued only to Federal 
home loan banks and shall have such par 
value and such other characteristics as the 
Corporation prescribes, Stock of the Cor- 
poration shall be evidenced in such manner 
and shall be transferable only to such ex- 
tent, to such transferees, and in such man- 
ner, as the Corporation prescribes. 

(b) The Federal home loan banks shall 
from time to time subscribe, at such price 
not less than par as the Corporation shall 
from time to time fix, for such amounts of 
common stock as the Corporation prescribes, 
and such banks shall pay therefor at such 
time or times and in such amount or 
amounts as may from time to time be fixed 
by call of the Corporation. The amount of 
the payments for which such banks may be 
obligated under such subscriptions shall not 
exceed a cumulative total of $100,000,000. 

(c) Subscriptions of the respective Federal 
home loan banks to such stock shall be allo- 
cated by the Corporation. 

(d) The Corporation may retire at any 
time all or any part of the stock of the Cor- 
poration, or may call for retirement all or 
any part of the stock of the Corporation by 
(1) publishing a notice of the call in the 
Federal Register or providing such notice in 
such other manner as the Corporation may 
determine to be appropriate, and (2) deposit- 
ing with the Treasurer of the United States, 
for the purpose of such retirement, funds 
sufficient to effect such retirement. No call 
for the retirement of any stock shall be made, 
and no stock shall be retired without call, if 
immediately after such action, the total of 
the stock not called for retirement and of 
the reserves and surplus of the Corporation 
would be less than $100,000,000. The retire- 
ment of stock shall be at the par value 
thereof, or at the price at which such stock 
was issued if such price is greater than par 
value. No declaration of any dividend on 
stock of the Corporation shall be effective 
with respect to. stock which at the time of 
such declaration is the subject of an out- 
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standing retirement call the effective date of 
which has arrived. 


MORTGAGE OPERATIONS 


Sec. 305. (a)(1) The Corporation is au- 
thorized to purchase, and make commit- 
ments to purchase, residential mortgages 
from any Federal home loan bank, the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion, any member of a Federal home loan 
bank, or any other financial institution the 
deposits or accounts of which are insured by 
an agency of the United States, and to hold 
and deal with, and sell or otherwise dispose 
of, pursuant to commitments or otherwise, 
any such mortgage or interest therein. The 
operations of the Corporation under this sec- 
tion shall be confined so far as practicable to 
residential mortgages which are deemed by 
the corporation to be of such quality, type, 
and class as to meet generally the purchase 
standards imposed by private institutional 
mortgage investors. 

(2) No conventional mortgage shall be 
purchased under this section if the out- 
standing principal balance of the mortgage 
at the time of purchase exceeds 75 per cen- 
tum of the value of the property securing 
the mortgage, unless (A) the. seller retains 
a participation of not less than 10 per cen- 
tum in the mortgage; (B) for such period 
and under such circumstances as the Cor- 
poration may require, the seller agrees to 
repurchase or replace the mortgage upon 
demand of the Corporation in the event that 
the mortgage is in default; or (C) that por- 
tion of the unpaid principal balance of the 
mortgage which is in excess of such 75 per 
centum is guaranteed or insured by a quali- 
fied private insurer as determined by the 
Corporation. The Corporation shall not issue 
a commitment to purchase a conventional 
mortgage prior to the date the mortgage is 
originated, if such mortgage is eligible for 
purchase under the preceding sentence only 
by reason of compliance with the require- 
ments of clause (A) of such sentence. The 
Corporation may purchase a conventional 
mortgage which was originated more than 
one year prior to the purchase date only if 
the seller is currently engaged in mortgage 
lending or investing activities and if, as & 
result thereof, the cumulative aggregate of 
the principal balances of all conventional 
mortgages purchased by the Corporation 
which were originated more than one year 
prior to the date of purchase does not exceed 
10 per centum of the cumulative aggregate 
of the principal balances of all conventional 
mortgages purchased by the Corporation. 
The Corporation shall establish limitations 
governing the maximum principal obligation 
of conventional mortgages purchased by it 
which are comparable to the limitations 
which would be applicable if the mortgage 
were imsured by the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development under section 203 
(b) or 207 of the National Housing Act. 

(3) The sale or other disposition by the 
Corporation of a mortgage under this sec- 
tion may be with or without recourse, and 
shall be upon such terms and conditions re- 
lating to resale, repurchase, guaranty, sub- 
stitution, replacement, or otherwise as the 
Corporation may prescribe. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other law, au- 
thority to enter into and to perform and 
carry out any transaction or matter referred 
to in this section is conferred on any Fed- 
eral home loan bank, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, any Federal 
savings and loan association, any Federal 
home loan bank member, and any other 
financial institution the deposits or ac- 
counts of which are insured by an agency of 
the United States to the extent that Con- 
gress has the power to confer such authority. 

OBLIGATIONS AND SECURITIES 

Sec. 306. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized, upon such terms and conditions as it 
may prescribe, to borrow, to give security, 
to pay interest or other return, and to issue 
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notes, debentures, bonds, or other obliga- 
tions, or other securities, including with- 
out limitation mortgage-backed securities 
guaranteed by the Government National 
Mortgage Association in the manner pro- 
vided in section 306(g) of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Any obligation or security of the 
Corporation shall be valid and binding not- 
withstanding that a person or persons pur- 
porting to have executed or attested the 
same may have died, become under disabil- 
ity, or ceased to hold office or employment 
before the issuance thereof. 

(b) The Corporation may, by regulation 
or by writing executed by the Corporation, 
establish prohibitions or restrictions upon 
the creation of indebtedness or obligations 
of the Corporation or of liens or charges upon 
property of the Corporation, including after- 
acquired property, and create liens and 
charges, which may be floating liens or 
charges, upon all or any part or parts of the 
property of the Corporation, including after- 
acquired property. Such prohibitions, restric- 
tions, liens, and charges shall have such ef- 
fect, including without limitation on the 
generality of the foregoing such rank and 
priority, as may be provided by regulations 
of the Corporation or by writings executed by 
the Corporation, and shall create causes of 
action which may be enforced by action in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or in the United States dis- 
trict court for any judicial district in which 
any of the property affected is located. Proc- 
ess in any such action may run to and be 
served in any judicial district or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

(c) The Federal home loan banks shall, 
to such extent as the Board of Directors may 
prescribe, guarantee the faithful and timely 
performance by the Corporation of any obli- 
gation or undertaking of the Corporation on 
or with respect to any security (which term 
as used in this sentence shall not include 
the capital stock referred to in section 304 of 
this title). 

(d) The provisions of this section and of 
any restriction, prohibition, lien, or charge 
referred to in subsection (b) shall be fully 
effective notwithstanding any other law, in- 
cluding without limitation on the generality 
of the foregoing any law of or relating to 
sovereign immunity or priority. 

(e) The Corporation may not make any 
public offering of securities to finance its 
secondary market operations in conventional 
mortgages at any time that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development determines 
that such an offering would unduly inhibit 
the financing by the Government National 
Mortgage Association of low- and moderate- 
income housing in implementation of its 
special assistance functions. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 307. (a) All rights and remedies of 
the Corporation, including without limita- 
tion on the generality of the foregoing any 
rights and remedies of the Corporation on, 
under, or with respect to any mortgage or 
any obligation secured thereby, shall be im- 
mune from impairment, limitation, or re- 
striction by or under (1) any law (except 
laws enacted by the Congress expressly in 
limitation of this sentence) which becomes 
effective after the acquisition by the Corpo- 
ration of the subject or property on, under, 
or with respect to which such right or 
remedy arises or exists or would so arise or 
exist in the absence of such law, or (2) any 
administrative or other action which be- 
comes effective after such acquisition. The 
Corporation shall be entitled to all immuni- 
ties and priorities, including without limita- 
tion on the generality of the foregoing all 
immunities and priorities under any such 
law or action, to which it would be entitled 
if it were the United States or it were an 
unincorporated agency of the United States. 

(b) The first two sentences of paragraph 
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(6) of subsection (c) of section 18 of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act are amended 
to read as follows: “Notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, the financial trans- 
actions of said corporation shall be audited 
by the General Accounting Office in accord- 
ance with title II of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, and banking and 
checking accounts of said Corporation and 
said board shall be maintained in accordance 
with section 302 of that Act. Except as now 
or hereafter provided by this section, no pro- 
vision of law other than this act or title IV 
of the National Housing Act shall be appli- 
cable to obligations, expenditures, lending, 
or payments of said board or corporation, 
or, to such extent as said board may provide, 
to personnel or positions thereof, but the 
activities of the Board and of the Corpora- 
tion shall be the subject of an annual review 
by Congress.” 

(c) The financial transactions of the Cor- 
poration shall be subject to audit by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance with 
the principles and procedures applicable to 
commercial corporate transactions under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States. The representatives of the General 
Accounting Office shall have access to all 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the respective cor- 
poration and necessary to facilitate the au- 
dit, and they shall be afforded full facili- 
ties for verifying transactions with the bal- 
ances or securities held by depositaries, fiscal 
agents, and custodians. A report on each such 
audit shall be made by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to the Congress. The Corporation shall 
reimburse the General Accounting Office for 
the full cost of any such audit as billed there- 
for by the Comptroller General. 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 308. (a) Except as expressly author- 
ized by statute of the United States, no in- 
dividual or organization (except the Cor- 
poration) shall use the term “Federal Home 
Loan Mortgage Corporation”, or any combina- 
tion of words including the words “Federal”, 
and “Home Loan”, and "Mortgage", as a name 
or part thereof under which any individual or 
organization does any business, but this sen- 
tence shall not make unlawful the use of 
any name under which business is being 
done on the date of the enactment of this 
Act. No individual or organization shall use 
or display (1) any sign, device, or insigne pre- 
scribed or approved by the Corporation for 
use or display by the Corporation or by mem- 
bers of the Federal home loan banks, (2) any 
copy, reproduction, or colorable imitation of 
any such sign, device, or insigne, or (3) any 
sign, device, or insigne reasonably calculated 
to convey the impression that it is a sign, 
device, or insigne used by the Corporation or 
prescribed or approved by the Corporation, 
contrary to regulations of the Corporation 
prohibiting, or limiting or restricting, such 
use or display by such individual or organi- 
zation. An organization violating this sub- 
section shall for each violation be punished by 
a fine of not more than $10,000. An officer 
or member of an organization participating 
or knowingly acquiescing in any violation of 
this subsection shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $5,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. An indi- 
vidual violating this subsection shall for each 
violation be punished as set forth in the 
sentence next preceding this sentence. 

(b) The provisions of sections 215, 607, 
658, 1011, and 1014 of title 18 of the United 
States Code are extended to apply to and 
with respect to the Corporation, and for the 
purposes of such section 658 the term “any 
property mortgaged or pledged,” as used 
therein, shall without limitation on its gen- 
erality include any property subject to mort- 
gage, pledge, or lien acquired by the Cor- 
poration by assignment or otherwise. 
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(c) The term “bank examiner or assistant 
examiner”, as used in section 655 of such 
title 18, shall include any examiner or assist- 
ant examiner who is an officer or employee 
of the Corporation and any person who 
makes or participates in the making of any 
examination of or for the Corporation. 

(d) The term “bank,” as used in subsec- 
tion (f) of section 2113 of such title 18, shall 
be deemed to include the Corporation, and 
any building used in whole or in part by the 
Corporation shall be deemed to be used in 
whole or in part as a bank, within the mean- 
ing of such section 2113. 

(e) The terms “agency” and “agencies” 
shall be deemed to include the Corporation 
wherever used with reference to an agency 
or agencies of the United States in sections 
201, 202, 203, 205, 207, 208, 209, 286, 287, 371, 
506, 595, 602, 641, 654, 701, 872, 1001, 1002, 
1016, 1017, 1361, 1505, and 2073 of such title 
18. Any officer or employee of the Corpora- 
tion shall be deemed to be a person men- 
tioned in section 602 of such title 18 within 
the meaning of sections 603 and 606 of such 
title. 

(f) The terms “obligation or other se- 
curity” and “obligations or other securities,” 
wherever used (with or without the words 
“of the United States”) in sections 471 to 
476, both inclusive, and section 492 of such 
title 18, are extended to include any obliga- 
tion or other security of or issued by the 
Corporation. Any reference in sections 474, 
494, 495, and 642 of such title 18 to the 
United States, except in a territorial sense, 
or to the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
extended to include the Corporation. Section 
477 of such title 18 is extended to apply with 
respect to section 476 of such title as ex- 
tended by the first sentence of this subsec- 
tion (f), and for this purpose the term 
“United States” as used in such section 476 
shall include the Corporation. 


TERRITORIAL APPLICABILITY 


Sec. 309. Notwithstanding any other law, 
this title shall be applicable to the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 


CONSTRUCTION AND SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 10. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, or as otherwise provided by 
the Corporation or by laws hereafter enacted 
by the Congress expressly in limitation of 
provisions of this title, the powers and func- 
tions of the Corporation and of the Board of 
Directors shall be exercisable, and the provi- 
sions of this title shall be applicable and 
effective, without regard to any other law. 
Notwithstanding any other evidences of the 
intention of Congress, it is hereby declared 
to be the controlling intent of Congress that 
if any provision of this title, or the applica- 
tion thereof to any person or circumstances, 
is held invalid, the remainder of this title, or 
the application of such provision to persons 
or circumstances other than those as to 
which it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TITLE IV—GOVERNMENT NATIONAL 
MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION SPECIAL AS- 
SISTANCE FUNDS 
Sec. 401. (a) Section 305(c) of the National 

Housing Act is amended by striking out “by 

$500,000,000 on July 1, 1969” and inserting 

in lieu thereof “by $2,000,000,000 on July 1, 

1969”. 

(b) Section 305(g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out everything in the first sen- 
tence after “exceed” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “the dollar limitation on maximum 
principal obligation that would be applicable 
to such mortgage if insured under section 
235(i) of this Act.” 

TITLE VI—FLEXIBLE INTEREST RATE 

AUTHORITY 

Sec. 601. Section 3(a) of the Act entitled 

“An Act to amend chapter 37 of title 38 of 
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the United States Code with respect to the 
veterans’ home loan program, to amend the 
National Housing Act with respect to interest 
rates on insured mortgages, and for other 
purposes”, approved May 7, 1968, is amended 
by striking out “October 1, 1970" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “October 1, 1971”. 


TITLE VII—INVESTMENT OF COMMER- 
CIAL BANK RESERVES 


§ 701. Amendment of section 19(g), Federal 
Reserve Act 

Section 19(g) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C. 465) is amended by inserting “(1)” 
immediately after “(g)” and by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(2) In the determination of the amount 
of any reserve balance required under this 
section for any type or types of deposits spe- 
cified by the Board for the purposes of this 
paragraph, there may be deducted, in whole 
or in such part as the Board may prescribe, 
any investments in obligations specified by 
the Board issued by Federal agencies for the 
purpose of directly or indirectly financing 
the construction or acquisition of residential 
real property.” 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 
§ 801. Settlement costs in the financing of 
Federal Housing Administration and 
Veterans’ Administration assisted 
housing 

(a) With respect to housing built, rehabili- 
tated, or sold with assistance provided under 
the National Housing Act or under chapter 
37, United States Code, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs are re- 
spectively authorized and directed to pre- 
scribe standards governing the amounts of 
settlement costs allowable in connection 
with the financing of such housing in any 
such area. Such standards shall— 

(1) be established after consultation be- 
tween the Secretary and the Admistrator; 

(2) be consistent in any area for housing 
assisted under the National Housing Act and 
housing assisted under chapter 37, title 38, 
United States Code; and 

(3) be based on the Secretary's and the 
Administrator’s estimates of the reasonable 
charge for necessary services involved in set- 
tlements for particular classes of mortgages 
and loans, 

(b) The Secretary and the Administrator 
shall undertake a joint study and make rec- 
ommendations to the Congress not later than 
one year after the date of enactment of this 
Act with respect to legislative and adminis- 
trative actions which should be taken to 
reduce mortgage settlement costs and to 
standardize these costs for all geographic 
areas. 

§ 802. Emergency relief from interest rate 
conflict between Federal law and 
State law 

Notwithstanding any other law, from the 
date of enactment of this title until July 1, 
1972, loans to local publie agencies under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949 and to local 
public housing agencies under the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 may, when de- 
termined by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development to be necessary because 
of interest rate limitations of State law, bear 
interest at a rate less than the applicable 
going Federal rate but not less than 6 per 
centum per annum. 

§ 803. Treasury borrowing authority for New 
Communities Program 

Section 407(a) of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1968 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: “The 
Secretary may issue obligations to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in an amount outstand- 
ing at any one time sufficient to enable the 
Secretary to carry out his functions with re- 
spect to the guarantees authorized by this 
title. The obligations issued under this sub- 
section shall have such maturities and bear 
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such rate or rates of interest as shall be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to purchase any obligations of 
the Secretary issued under this subsection, 
and for such purpose the Secretary of Treas- 
ury is authorized to use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of 
any securities issued under the Second Lib- 
erty Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, 
and the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to in- 
clude purchases of the Secretary’s ob 
tions hereunder.” Soi eae 
§ 804. Security authorized for public funds 
deposits 
Section 5(b) (2) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(b)(2)) is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, and may 
give security for public funds (as defined by 
the Board) deposited in savings accounts 
(including certificates of deposit)”. 
$ 805. Savings and loan holding company 
assistance for low and middle in- 
come housing 
Section 408(d) (4) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C, 1730a(d)(4)) is amended by 
striking the semicolon in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof “, however, upon 
prior written approval of the Corporation the 
foregoing prohibitions may be waived to the 
extent such transactions make sums avail- 
able to be used to assist in the provision of 
housing for low and middle income 
families;”. 
§ 806. Extension of time for continuance of 
certain activities 
Section 408(c) (2) of the National Housing 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a(c)(2)) is amended by 
pissed “two” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“five”. 


§ 807. State-wide lending for Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations 

Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 is amended (1) by adding after 
“their home office" in the first sentence the 
following: “or within the State in which 
such home office is located”; and (2) by 
substituting the word “section” for the word 
“proviso” used in the last clause of the 
second proviso. 


§ 808. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
ration reserve 
Section 403(b) of the National Housing 
Act is amended by changing “twenty” in the 
third sentence to read “thirty”. 


§ 809. Savings and loan associations as pen- 
sion trustees 

Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464(c)) is amended 
by inserting before the next to the last para- 
graph a new paragraph as follows: 

“Any such association is authorized to act 
as trustee of any trust created or organized 
in the United States and forming part of a 
stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing plan 
which qualifies or qualified for specific tax 
treatment under section 401(d) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, if the funds of 
such trust are invested only in savings ac- 
counts or deposits in such association or in 
obligations or securities issued by such asso- 
ciation. All funds held in such fiduciary ca- 
pacity by any such association may be com- 
mingled for appropriate purposes of invest- 
ment, but individual records shall be kept by 
the fiduciary for each participant and shall 
show in proper detail all transactions en- 
gaged in under the authority of this 
paragraph.” 

Sec. 810. Section 401(f) (2) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out all 
that follows “increased by” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$6,300,000 on July 1, 1970”. 

Sec. 811. Title IX of the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968 is amended 
by adding after section 911 the following new 
section: 
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“STATE REGULATION 

“Sec. 912. Nothing contained in this title 
shall preclude a State or other local jurisdic- 
tion from imposing, in accordance with the 
laws of such State or other local jurisdiction, 
any valid nondiscriminatory tax, obligation, 
or regulation on the partnership as a taxable 
and or legal entity, but‘no limited partner of 
the partnership not otherwise subject to tax- 
ation or regulation by or judicial process of 
a State or other local jurisdiction shall be 
subject to taxation or regulation by or sub- 
ject to or denied access to judicial process of 
such State or other local jurisdiction, or be 
so subject or denied access to any greater ex- 
tent, because of activities of the corporation 
or partnership within such State or other 
local jurisdiction.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 3685 and ask for a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. BENNETT, and Mr. TOWER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUC- 
TION AND MODERNIZATION 
AMENDMENTS OF  1970—VETO 
MESSAGE 


The Senate resumed the reconsidera- 
tion of H.R. 11102. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. John 
Forsythe, general counsel for the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, and 
Mr. Harris, staff director, be permitted 
to be in the Chamber during reconsider- 
ation of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my aide, Mr. 
Corey Parker, be admitted to the Cham- 
ber during this discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the choice before the Senate today is 
whether or not we should override the 
President’s veto of the hospital and 
medical facilities bill, a bill that will di- 
rectly affect the health of the American 
people. I think it might be well to review 
the history of the bill. 

As the bill was passed by the Senate it 
was a 5-year bill authorizing the expendi- 
ture by the Federal Government of $6 
billion, including grants, direct loans, and 
guaranteed loans by the Federal Govern- 
ment, all for the construction and mod- 
ernization of hospitals, out-patient 
clinics, emergency rooms, and other 
health facilities. 

Mr. President, there is great need for 
this legislation. The health officers of the 
50 States have certified to the Federal 
Government that they need $6 billion in 
money this year to build new hospitals 
and $10.5 billion to remodel, enlarge, ex- 
tend, or renovate old hospitals. Many of 
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the best hospitals in this country, in some 
of the largest cities, have become ob- 
solete. 

As the bill was passed by the Senate it 
was a 5-year bill, which authorized $6 
billion in direct loans, grants, and guar- 
anteed loans. The House passed a 3-year 
bill. We then went into a lengthy con- 
ference with the House, That conference 
resulted in a bill that called for conces- 
sions on both sides. The conferees agreed 
on a 3-year bill that authorized the ex- 
penditure of $2.760 billion. While that 
amount was slightly less than one-half 
the Senate bill, it is still the biggest and 
best hospital construction bill to date. 

So great was the case made for the con- 
ference bill that it passed the Senate by 
unanimous vote and it was passed by the 
House by unanimous vote. 

Mr. President, you can imagine the 
dismay in this country subsequent to the 
President’s veto, which was apparently 
based on advice he received from staff 
in the White House. 

Mr. President, we know the result in 
the House of the vote on the veto. Legis- 
lative bodies are reluctant to override 
a Presidential veto. However, the health 
needs of the country are so great the 
other body overrode it with an over- 
whelming vote. 

I regret that the President did not 
have the advice of distinguished Senators 
on the other side of the aisle who worked 
on this legislation when he made the veto 
decision. It is a bipartisan bill. Actually, 
in the conferences with the House, it was 
the Senate against the House. There was 
no division between Democratic and Re- 
publican Members. 

I have already noted the fact that the 
50 State health authorities have recom- 
mended that $15.5 billion be spent now 
for health facilities. 

In my own State, the average cost of 
a room in a hospital today is $60. The 
national average is over $65. If a patient 
is in a room 1 day, in some States and 
in some cities the cost has already 
reached $100 a day. 

Outpatient clinics supported by this 
bill would relieve some of the pressures 
on hospitals. This is the best bill we have 
passed in this field, because it goes into 
that facet of the problem. It authorizes 
increased appropriations for outpatient 
clinics. 

For the first time we placed in the bill 
a provision for money to build emer- 
gency hospital rooms. I refer to facilities 
built to take care of traumatic injuries 
caused by automobile accidents, home 
accidents, and so forth. 

In this country 50,000 persons are 
killed each year in automobile accidents, 
and over 2 million injured. There are 
2.2 million disabled in accidents, and 
45,000 are killed in industrial accidents. 
Millions more are killed in sporting and 
recreation accidents. 

Money is provided in the bill for hos- 
pitals to build emergency room facili- 
ties right where the ambulance brings 
the injured people into the hospital. If 
that is done, it will save the lives of 
many people, whether they are injured 
from accidents on the highway, in in- 
dustrial accidents, or accidents in the 
home or during recreation. 

This is a compromise bill. It provides 
only half of what the Health Subcom- 
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mittee found was necessary, and what 
the full Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare found was necessary, and 
what the Senate as a whole found was 
necessary when it passed the $6 billion, 
5-year bill and sent it to the House. 

So this bill itself is a reduced bill, cut 
down by the long conferences with the 
House. I am proud to say, on behalf of 
the Senate conferees on both sides, that 
they stayed there faithfully, day after 
day, and did not surrender to the House, 
but stayed there until we got a compro- 
mise bill. 

The 50 health planning authorities 
from the 50 States have certified and 
documented the case to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, that there is a 
need for 85,000 acute care hospital beds, 
165,000 long-term beds, 900 public health 
centers, 900 more diagnostic centers, and 
400 rehabilitation facilities. 

We are in a crisis in health care in 
this country. 

After 11 years on the Health Subcom- 
mittee and the Education Subcommittee, 
I personally think we have the best edu- 
cation system in the whole world. No 
other nation tries to educate, at one 
time, in the colleges of the country, one 
person out of every 25 in the whole Na- 
tion, with approximately 8 million stu- 
dents out of our little over 200 million 
population. We no doubt have the best 
educational system in the world, offer- 
ing more young people the best educa- 
tional opportunities in the world. 

Unfortunately, the same is not true 
of our health care. 

A baby boy in this country is destined 
to live not as long as another baby boy 
in 15 other nations, and 13 other nations 
have a better record of infant mortality. 
In some nations in the western world the 
infant mortality rate is only half what 
ours is. 

There is one provision in the bill, and 
it apparently had much to do with the 
President’s veto message, which has to 
do with the availability of certain appro- 
priations. We require that the appro- 
priations be made available and that the 
Bureau of the Budget not freeze the funds 
and say the money cannot be spent, and 
that the funds appropriated be spent. 

Section 601, in the vetoed bill, would 
prevent the President from refusing to 
spend appropriations funds for hospital 
construction, for regional medical fa- 
cilities, for heart disease and cancer cen- 
ters, for personnel for health centers, for 
nurse training and health research train- 
ing, for national health, for biomedical, 
for community health centers, for re- 
habilitation centers, for a national center 
for health services and research. As a 
matter of fact, section 601 includes the 
Public Health Service Act and the Mental 
Retardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act 
of 1963, as amended. 

Mr. President, other Senators desire 
to be heard, and I shall not detail those 
seriatim, but the distinguished Presiding 
Officer is a member of the full commit- 
tee and is personally familiar with the 
matter. 

I see other members of the committee 
present on the floor—the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY), the distinguished Senator from 
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California (Mr. Mourpuy), the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado (Mr. 
Dominick), who is the ranking Repub- 
lican member on the Health Subcom- 
mittee. 

We are the richest Nation the world 
has ever seen, and we ought to recognize 
that health care is important to the 
strength and the resources of the people. 

I wish to mention one point specifi- 
cally, though, before yielding the floor, 
and that is biomedical research. Those 
are the programs by which our medical 
schools are principally supported. 

We have slightly over 100 medical 
schools in the United States. More than 
60 percent of all the money spent to op- 
erate the medical schools in the United 
States comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment. When we cut down programs for 
biomedical research, we jeopardize the 
medical schools of this country. The cost 
of biomedical research has been going up 
about 15 percent annually. 

Many medical schools are on the brink 
of financial chaos, so much so that our 
committee has included a $100 million 
disaster relief fund in a forthcoming 
health bill to try to save those medical 
schools. 

The fact that, because of the war and 
for other reasons, our sense of priorities 
has not yet recognized that aid for med- 
ical schools are a prime priority of this 
Government. Some of our medical 


schools are on the brink of disaster. Un- 
less something is done about supporting 
medical schools, Mr. President, many 
will be forced to close. One old and 
prestigious school has gone under, and 


another is failing. 

Mr, President, the time is limited, and 
other Senators wish to be heard. I have 
closing remarks which I shall make as 
time permits, but otherwise I am pre- 
pared to yield time to other Senators at 
this point. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 23 minutes out of 35 min- 
utes allocated. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say, as a member of the committee, 
that it has been a great pleasure and a 
joy to work with the distinguished chair- 
man, the Senator from Texas, who has 
done a good job in putting this bill to- 
gether. I concur with his remarks regard- 
ing the need, regarding the emergency 
which exists, and regarding the condi- 
tions of the medical schools; and I would 
like to say that I could not find words 
to express my admiration for the excel- 
lent job done by the distinguished Sen- 
ator as the chairman of this committee. 
It has been a great pleasure to serve with 
him on the committee. He deserves great 
credit for this bill, which is an excellent, 
outstanding bill, and contains all the fine 
elements that he has so eloquently de- 
scribed here today. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me about 5 minutes? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, I lis- 
tened with great interest to the com- 
ments made by the chairman of our com- 
mittee, on which I serve as the ranking 
Republican on the Health Subcommit- 
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tee. The Senator from California (Mr. 
Mourpxy), myself, the Senator from New 
York, and many others labored long and 
valiantly in conference to try to get 
through some of the provisions which 
had passed out of our committee and on 
the floor. There were a number of these 
provisions, which I think I should refer 
to, which are pretty important. One is 
our effort to try to increase the author- 
ization for outpatient facilities and ex- 
tended care facilities, or long term care 
facilities. We finally won this battle with 
the House of Representatives, but it was 
only after a long and rather tough 
struggle. Many people on the side of the 
House of Representatives wanted to do 
nothing but concentrate on construction 
of hospitals. We finally persuaded them 
that in addition to construction, we also 
should try to provide facilities by which 
we could get patients out of the high-cost 
hospitals and into long term or extended 
care facilities. We won that battle, by 
and large. 

During the process of our discussion, 
section 601, which is the main basis for 
the veto, came up very strongly. We had 
provided—unknown, I might say, to a 
great number of us, as to the scope of 
the provision—a requirement that all 
money that we appropriated be spent in 
about seven different programs which 
related to medical care. We had a very 
tough battle with the House of Repre- 
sentatives immediately facing us. This 
was one of the things that the chairman 
on the House committee said they simply 
were not going to be able to accept. 

It turned out that it was my sugges- 
tion that was eventually adopted—a sug- 
gestion that we limit this requirement for 
spending appropriation money to two 
major programs, the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act and the Community Mental 
Health Centers and Mental Retardation 
Act. These two items were held in as the 
areas where we thought the need was the 
greatest. It was probably the only meth- 
od by which we could have gotten the 
House to agree to any bill at all; and by 
that time we had, I would think, encom- 
passed at least five meetings, maybe six, 
all very extended and very detailed, and 
sometimes quite heated discussions. 

What is the effect of section 601, upon 
which the President has based a major 
portion of his veto message? Obviously, 
it infringes on the Executive's ability to 
determine how money is going to be 
spent, when he is under a restriction on 
the total amount of expenditures he can 
make. But I think we should keep in 
mind, Mr. President, that this is an au- 
thorization bill. It is not an appropria- 
tion bill. Therefore, with both this warn- 
ing from the President, by way of his 
veto—which undoubtedly will be over- 
ridden—and the provision which we have 
in the bill, which has now had so much 
public attention, it is my guess that the 
Appropriations Committee will be very, 
very careful as to how much money it 
appropriates. I do not believe that the 
Appropriations Committee «as any de- 
sire to further confuse the sue by ap- 
propriating so much that the President 
cannot possibly swallow it. I do not think 
that they want to confuse the issue by 
inviting another veto. 
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For those reasons, it seems to me that 
in an authorization bill of this kind, what 
we are really doing under section 601 is 
putting up a warning flag for the Ap- 
propriations Committee—a warning flag 
as a result of which they will take a very 
careful look at what we are authorizing 
them to appropriate. 

The other point that I think ought to 
be made, which bears on the President's 
veto message, was his objection to the 
excess amount over his budget for hos- 
pital construction. 

He points out that he has laid very 
great stress on the need for hospital 
modernization. This is very true. 

The Senate bill pointed out again and 
again the need for hospital moderniza- 
tion, but it also pointed out that in some 
States at least we were going to need 
additional hospital beds. The question of 
whether or not a State is going to use 
money for construction or for moderni- 
zation is up to the State committee. It is 
not up to the U.S. Senate or to the House, 
under the bill as approved by both bodies. 
Consequently, that body itself can best 
determine what its own needs are within 
its own State. 

Furthermore, under the modernization 
program, you have a much more fiexible 
determination as to the amount of money 
‘that will be allocated to a State; and 
once those amounts of money are allo- 
cated, there is flexibility within the bill 
so that the construction money can all 
be used for modernization if the State 
body so desires. This, I think, alleviates 
a great deal of the concern expressed in 
the President’s message, even though 
there is no doubt that the authorization 
in totals is more than the budget had 
called for. 

Putting these two things together, then, 
and looking at section 601 as a red flag 
to the Appropriations Committee, and 
recognizing that whatever money for 
hospital construction is contained in this 
bill can also be used for modernization 
which the President is in favor of, I do 
not really feel that we have an item 
which is going to prove a tremendous 
hurdle for either the Executive or for 
Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator. 

Mr. DOMINICK. For those reasons, it 
is my feeling that the urgent need to 
establish within the States the overall 
trend as to where Hill-Burton is going 
to go this year is so important that I will 
vote for the bill, which we have already 
passed twice in the Senate. 

I thank the Senator from California. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I take this 
time to pose a question to the chairman, 
the Senator from Texas. 

I have been absent from the Chamber, 
but want to ask the one question that 
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disturbes me—it may have been covered 
by the Senator from Texas in his opening 
statement—and it is whether or not Con- 
gress can require any President to expend 
certain funds. Has that been covered? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It was done with 
education bills. There are precedents for 
that. We did not specifically discuss that 
constitutional question, because that has 
been debated on the floor in the past. 
That is in the present education bill. 

Mr. DOLE. I recall that in the early 
sixties Congress appropriated money—I 
believe the Senator from Arizona can re- 
fresh my memory—was it for the B-52s? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We appropriated 
$900 million for the B-52 program, and 
Secretary McNamara refused to spend it. 

Mr. DOLE. I am wondering about the 
general question. Does Congress have the 
right to say to any President, “You must 
spend x number of dollars, but you have 
no flexibility, no discretion”? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Constitu- 
tion, in my opinion, gives Congress the 
exclusive power to levy and then to ap- 
propriate the money. 

Mr. DOLE. We have the right to ap- 
propriate, but does that mean that the 
President must spend the amount ap- 
propriated? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think that Con- 
gress has to reassert its constitutional 
power. This bill does not provide that 
the administration spend authorized 
money but only appropriated money. 
After we finish this authorization, as 
the able Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, we have a hard fight in the 
Appropriations Committee to get the 
needed moneys. I think the President 
should spend it. I do not mean that he 
should waste it. I do not mean it should 
be wasteful. 

I know that in my own State, hundreds 
of millions are awaiting approved hospi- 
tal plans. We know in this case the great 
needs there, and it has already been 
passed upon by the proper authorities, 
and it is waiting. Hospitals cannot be 
built. 

It is a constitutional question, and 
people will differ on what the Constitu- 
tion means. 

Mr. DOLE. It occurs to me that we 
really deprive any President from any 
flexibility with reference to money which 
has been appropriated. I read from the 
President’s message: 

One of the most unacceptable provisions 
of the bill is in Section 601. Here, the Con- 
gress insists that funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year through 1973 to carry out the pro- 
grams involved must be spent. In addition to 
restricting flexibility in management of Fed- 
eral expenditures, this provision would inter- 
fere with my ability to comply with the 
limitation on total 1971 spending that has 
already passed the House of Representatives 
and has been reported by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 


I think this is the question that dis- 
turbs some of us: Are we denying to any 
President that flexibility in the event the 
money is authorized and appropriated? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Really, this must be 
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juxtaposed in two ways—one, in respect 
to the matter referred to by Senator 
GOLDWATER, that the executive can re- 
frain from spending, and two, there is 
no way you have of making the execu- 
tive spend. But I think that the impli- 
cation of title VI is more in the direction 
of an expenditure ceiling. It will be re- 
called that we have made exceptions to 
expenditure ceilings; and if I were the 
President’s counsel, I would interpret 
this provision, section 601 of H.R. 11102, 
to mean an advance exemption from the 
expenditure ceiling. 

What Congress is really saying to the 
President is, “No matter what expendi- 
ture ceiling we give you, this is one item 
which we don’t expect you to cut by 
using the expenditure ceiling as a justi- 
fication, but indeed, you may increase 
the expenditure ceiling by what you 
would not otherwise spend if you put 
this under the expenditure ceiling.” 

This is really the only effect that I 
can see. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator yield 
me 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The thing that troubles 
me and other Senators about this pro- 
vision is that we will now have to be 
super careful, in honesty with ourselves, 
on the appropriation measures which 
will be implemented by this bill, knowing 
that these programs are ones we have 
really exempted from expenditure ceil- 
ings, as we have done on other occasions 
with education. That is the real impli- 
cation. 

Mr. DOLE, I appreciate the response 
from the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I concur in the 
statement and explanation by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York. I 
think that the President’s veto speaks for 
itself. If we vote to override the veto, we 
vote to enforce the section 601 which he 
complains about. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the Senator from 
Kansas will yield, I should like to point 
out that I have just finished saying, in 
my own remarks, that this constitutes a 
red flag to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to be very careful about what they 
are going to appropriate. 

Second, it does not require that the 
President spend the money for this pur- 
pose, but it prevents him from taking the 
money and transferring it to another 
program. 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. This question 
was raised in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
SON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
truth of the matter is, I will not argue 
the merits of this back and forth, but the 
administration is trying to change the 
Hill-Burton program and make it into 
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something that was not intended by the 
original Hill-Burton Act in 1947. 

In 1969, for construction grants—these 
are direct grants to the various States 
and local agencies—$267.2 million was 
appropriated. 

In 1970, after the 2-percent reduction, 
it was $172.2 million. 

This year, they come up in 1971 with 
$85 million, of which $50 million is for 
construction grants as compared to $267 
million, I will say to the Senator from 
New York, 2 years ago. That $50 million 
is for direct grants, but an additional 
$30 million is for loans. Five million dol- 
lars is for interest subsidy on private 
loans. Subsidized loans are supposed to 
be available to the nonprofit organiza- 
tions, not the public, that is, hospitals 
run by the Catholic sisters and other 
religious and charitable groups. 

Thus, the whole direction of the pro- 
gram is subject to change because there 
were no loans, subsidized or, otherwise, 
in the previous authorizations. The $30 
million in direct loans is 3 percent for a 
25-year maximum, but this is only for 
public agencies, and the $5 million is 
in interest subsidies, up to 6 percent in- 
terest, which is for non-profit groups— 
that is, if they should be able in these 
times to float a loan. They have switched 
that around. 

The $40-million item is for grants to 
public agencies for diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, which they sorely need, 
of course, but these and $10 million for 
rehabilitation facilities are the only di- 
rect grants. The $30 million for direct 
loans, changes completely the basic 
theory of the Hill-Burton program. 

We find, over the years, that the direct 
grants have generated much needed hos- 
pital construction. Let me give the fig- 
ures—in fiscal 1969, 630 projects pro- 
vided for 29,820 inpatient care beds and 
some 153 outpatient facilities and the 
total cost of all these that was $1,132,- 
000,000, of which the Federal share, by 
giving the direct grants, not loans, was 
$261 million, or 23 percent. The State 
and local share, $871 million, was 77 
percent. 

Over 91 percent of the 1969 projects 
were additions, alterations, and mod- 
ernization. Many of these, I must say, 
long overdue. 

Thus, in 1970, total Federal costs 
will be about $172 million, but we have 
no estimate yet on the number of pro- 
jects, but they are piling up down there 
for grants and we know the local share 
will be three to four times greater. 

As recommended by budget changes, 
the whole thrust of the program is go- 
ing into loans and that is what is causing 
critical problems. I suppose that is why 
the legislative committee said that we 
have to spend this the way the Hill- 
Burton Act provides. I do not blame 
them for that because it has been a 
highly successful program in generating 
all kinds of local money that is needed. 
I must say not only local and state tax 
funds, but millions in private dollars. 
In many cities and localities, the charity 
of those citizens exceeds the tax funds 
in their projects. 

The problem of modernizing all the 
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Nation’s health facilities, if we start to 
do it with loans, would exceed $11 bil- 
lion at a minimum. Thus, we are deal- 
ing with a problem of grave fiscal policy 
here. I understand that. The Senator 
from Kansas said, do we have a right 
to make it mandatory? Well, we have the 
right, but we have no enforcement. 
No one will say that we can put a Pres- 
ident, this one, in jail. We will not do it. 
They have even withheld trust fund 
loans. All administrations have done 
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that. This is not just President Richard 
Nixon. We said certain trust funds had 
to be spent on highways but they held 
them up. What they are trying to do 
here is to switch the basic policy under 
the Hill-Burton Act. This has been one 
of the most successful programs in the 
whole field of health. 

I want to underline these figures: 77 
percent of the total costs have been gen- 
erated by the States and the local com- 
munities, with public and private funds. 
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Under the proposed loans, this would not 
happen. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Record at the conclusion of his re- 
marks certain tables to which he re- 
ferred. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


FISCAL RECAP—HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Hospitals and 
public health 


Modernization centers 


Long-term care 
facilities 


Rehabilitation 
facilities 


Total construction 
funds-grants 


Diagnostic or 
treatment centers 


$71, 382, 749 
27, 100, 000 


$112, 947, 261 
54, 200, 000 


$56, 144, 650 
63, 600, 000 


$16, 404, 703 
18, 200, 000 


t Under the President’s budget for 1971, $30,000,000 would be available for long-term (up to 
25 years) loans, at 3 percent, to only public hospitals and other public medical facilities for 


construction. 


Some $5,000,000 is allocated for an interest subsidy program of guaranteed loans, made from 
other sources, to private, nonprofit agencies for the construction and modernization of hospitals 
and other health facilities. The subsidy could amount to 14 the interest rate up to 6 percent (no 


6-percent money has been available this year). 


The justification for the interest subsidy program, contained in the budget documents from the 
Department says: ‘This method of financing construction takes into consideration the increasin; 
ability of hospitals to generate revenue to repay loans. This new financial status comes abou 
through depreciation allowances being paid to hospitals and other health facilities by the medicare 
program and the greater support by health insurance plans of patient charges for medical care.’” 

nonan Be the same budget documents, the Department anticipates this 

ut $166,000,000 in loans and mortgages, and that assumes maximum interest rates 


subsidize a 
of 6 percent. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. President, as the time is being 
yielded, I believe it will go more to 
those who sustain override than to those 
who oppose it. So we will make time 
available, as we wish to make it equal. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. DoLE) and to the Senator 
from Tennessee, and also some time for 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) who wishes that time for the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

But, for the information of the Senate, 
any Senator who opposes overiding can 
have any time he wishes within our 
limitation. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my legislative as- 
sistant, Lee Smith, be permitted on the 
floor for the remainder of today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the President’s veto message of 
June 23, 1970. 

There being no objection, the veto 
message was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my approval H.R. 
11102, the Medical Facilities Construction 
and Modernization Amendments of 1970. My 
reason for this veto is basic: H.R. 11102 is 
a long step down the road of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility, and we should not take that road. 

This bill authorizes direct grants which are 
more than $350 million in excess of the 
budget which I presented to the Congress for 
Fiscal Year 1971. More than that, it would 
(1) significantly restrict Presidential options 
in managing Federal expenditures, (2) isolate 
the financing of one group of Federal pro- 
grams as untouchable without assessing its 
merits against the financial needs for other 


in 3- 


is $5,000,000 would 
about $1,1 


programs, and (3) encourage pressures to ex- 
tend this provision to other areas—thereby 
further complicating management of the 
Federal budget. 

One of the most unacceptable provisions 
of the bill is in Section 601. Here, the Con- 
gress insists that funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year through 1973 to carry out the 
programs involved must be spent. In addi- 
tion to restricting flexibility in management 
of Federal expenditures, this provision would 
interfere with my ability to comply with the 
limitation on total 1971 spending that has al- 
ready passed the House of Representatives 
and has been reported by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. The amount of money 
involved is large; Section 601 would affect 
$2.5 billion of my budget request for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare for 1971. This kind of provision puts 
the Congress in the position of withdraw- 
ing with one hand the authority necessary 
to do what it requires with the other. I ask 
the Congress to eliminate Section 601. 

Looking to other deficiencies in H.R. 
11102, I ask the Congress to remove the au- 
thorization for hospital construction grants 
and to reduce the remaining excessively high 
authorizations in the bill which are not de- 
signed to meet contemporary needs. 

The major requirements today are to mod- 
ernize existing but obsolete hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the inner cities, and, in the face 
of skyrocketing medical costs, to expand 
other types of medical facilities which can 
serve as more efficient and economic alter- 
natives to hospital care. 

Given these factors, I proposed in April, 
1969, that the medical facilities construction 
program be redirected—away from emphasis 
on additional hospital beds through direct 
Federal grants-in-aid. Instead, I proposed 
Federal guarantees for loans obtained in the 
private sector to modernize obsolete hospi- 
tals and construct additional hospital beds 
where population pressures so require. I fur- 
ther proposed a bloc grant to the States to 
help construct facilities for ambulatory care, 
long-term care and rehabilitation—alter- 
natives to hospitalization. 

My proposal clearly faced the need to de- 
termine priorities in the use of limited Fed- 


2 The President proposed $50,000,000 in direct grants, with $40,000,000 slated for dia 
10,000 600 for rehabilitation facilities. These would be public facilities, not 
private, and would constitute increases in those 2 categories over both 1969 and 1970 levels. Those 
grants would be concentrated on outpatient facilities in the most urban areas. 

3 The total available for construction would be $85,000 
rcent loans—all the foregoing restricted to public agencies—and $5,000, 
subsidy that would be available for private nonprofit agencies. 


Note: Departmental and budget documents estimate the total current cost of modernizing all of 
the Nation’s health facilities would exceed $11,000,000, 00 
States and local agencies could utilize, and match with their own funds, during 1970 is about 25 
percent of that. If unlimited — were granted, gc estimate that some 889 projects 
could be supported costing a gran „990, 


treatment centers, and $10,000, 


ic or 


000,000; the $50,000,000 in grants, $30,000,000 
for the interest 


000. Their best judgments on what the 


total of $3,000,000, of which the Federal shara would be 


eral dollars. H.R. 11102 avoids facing up to 
the choice that has to be made. It would add 
the new program of guaranteed loans on top 
of an expanded program of grants for con- 
struction and modernization of medical fa- 
cilities. This bill authorizes grants totalling 
$402 million in 1971; $422 million in 1972 and 
$437 million in 1973. The public and the 
medical care industry interpret authoriza- 
tion levels as an appropriation commitment. 
Yet it is certain that we shall not be able to 
appropriate such large sums. 

The health needs of the nation and the 
imminent expiration of the existing author- 
izations make it imperative that the Con- 
gress act quickly to correct the shortcom- 
ings of this measure. There are many excel- 
lent provisions in this bill and I shall be 
happy to approve a financially responsible 
bill without delay. 

Let no one interpret this veto as in any 
way lowering the high priority that this Ad- 
ministration has placed on the very impor- 
tant feld of health. Health outlays for 1971 
will be almost 28 percent higher than in 
1969. 

We have proposed: 

A new program concept of Family Health 
Insurance which will benefit more than four 
million poor families as part of the family 
assistance program. 

Substantial increases in high priority areas 
of biomedical research; such as heart and 
cancer. 

Revision of Medicare to enable the aged 
to take advantage of the more comprehen- 
sive and efficient operation of pre-paid group 
practice arrangements. 

Significant expansion of programs to al- 
leviate the major national problems of alco- 
holism and drug abuse. 

Expansion of family planning programs to 
provide counselling and assistance to mil- 
lions of women who want but cannot afford 
such services. 

Major increases in funds to curb air pol- 
lution. 

In these times there is no room in this 
massive program—or in any other program— 
for the kind of needless and misdirected 
spending represented in H.R. 11102. I again 
call upon the Congress to join me in holding 
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down government spending to avoid a large 
budget deficit in Fiscal Year 1971. 
RICHARD NIXON. 


THE WHITE House, June 22, 1970. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that this was a difficult veto for 
the President. It does not in any way in- 
dicate that he is establishing a low pri- 
ority for health care. 

As the President pointed out in the 
message, he has proposed a new program 
concept of family health insurance; a 
substantial increase in high priority 
areas of biomedical research, such as 
heart and cancer; revision of medicare 
to enable the aged to take advantage of 
the more comprehensive and efficient op- 
eration of prepaid group practice ar- 
rangements; a significant expansion of 
programs to alleviate the major national 
problems of alcoholism and drug abuse; 
and other programs which are stated in 
the message. 

There will be charges made that Pres- 
ident Nixon, by virtue of this veto, has no 
concern and feels no compassion for 
those who, from time to time, use facili- 
ties authorized by this act. 

I take this time, Mr. President, to em- 
phasize that President Nixon has made 
it very clear in his message what his 
objections are, and that he is not opposed 
to health care or expanded care. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion before us now is whether or not to 
sustain the President’s veto of H.R. 
11102, the Medical Facilities Construc- 
tion and Modernization Amendments of 
1970. These Hill-Burton amendments 
have been carefully studied by the Presi- 
dent and found unacceptable. 

It is the President’s clear duty, in the 
best of times, to insist on economic re- 
straint in all legislative fields. Since 
these are certainly and admittedly sig- 
nificantly inflationary times it becomes 
all the more important for the President 
to exercise stringent oversight. 

In this regard, the President finds one 
provision especially unacceptable. It is 
section 601, in which Congress insists 
that funds appropriated for any fiscal 
year through 1973 for the purpose of im- 
plementing these programs be spent in 
full. 

The President objects to this on two 
grounds. First, it restricts the flexibility 
that makes for efficiency in using public 
moneys. Second, it cripples the President 
in his efforts to comply with the limita- 
tion on 1971 spending. 

As Members know, yesterday we 
agreed to the conference report on the 
fiscal year 1970 supplemental appropria- 
tion bill which contained language limit- 
ing the expenditures of money during 
the fiscal year 1971. This measure is now 
on its way to the White House for sig- 
nature by the President. Nothing more 
clearly dramatizes the conflicting in- 
terests in the Congress. We are in danger 
of appearing as though our left and right 
hands are working against each other. 

Let me make two things very clear. 
I have been a strong and consistent sup- 
porter of the Hill-Burton program ever 
since I came to the Senate. In addition, 
I supported H.R. 11102 when it was 
voted on here. 
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It seems to me that the issue is this: 
What deference is owed the President 
on this matter? My answer is that the 
President is charged with fighting the 
current inflation, and if he deems this 
measure detrimental to that fight, then 
we should accede to his request for re- 
visions in this measure. 

Two things are clear, First, the Na- 
tion’s ability to reorder its priorities and 
to make new innovations in social pro- 
grams depends, first and foremost, on 
cooling the inflationary fires. Second, we 
must not allow political considerations 
to intrude into the fight against infla- 
tion. In this regard, let me call atten- 
tion to the curious situation the Presi- 
dent confronts. 

He is contending with two major 
problems, both of which were full blown 
when he inherited them from the pre- 
vious administration. On the one hand 
he is cooling a war which, until he came 
to office, had been steadily escalated for 
8 years. On the other hand, he is try- 
ing to cool an inflation which resulted 
from the management of the war. 

It is a fact that this inflation was roar- 
ing along in 1966. It is a fact that in 
1965 President Johnson ignored the ad- 
vice of his own Council of Economic Ad- 
visors when it unanimously recommend- 
ed a small anti-inflation tax increase. 
The then President refused to bite the 
bullet, and the inflation went roaring 
ahead. In 1967, with inflation out of con- 
trol, President Johnson finally asked for 
a tax increase. But Congress, which his 
own party controlled, refused to bite the 
bullet. The inflation gained even more 
momentum. 

Now the time has come when the 
President who inherited the inflation 
must bite a series of bullets if he is to 
protect the national interest. This would 
be unfortunate and unjust in any case. 
What makes it especially unpleasant is 
the fact that an independent observer 
might conclude that politics was enter- 
ing into all this. Let me explain. 

The President has announced a tight, 
pared-down budget. Time and time again 
he has stressed the need for restraint. 
But there now seems to be a pattern 
emerging. The Congress, which is con- 
trolled by a party other than the Presi- 
dent’s, seems to be developing the habit 
of sending to the White House spending 
measures which ignore his suggestions 
for restraint. Frequently these concern 
spending for things we all favor, such as 
education or—as in this case—health. 
Thus the stage is set for some partisan 
speechmaking. If the President permits 
the spending, then the inherited inflation 
will get a new lease on life. If the Presi- 
dent vetoes the spending, then the parti- 
san accusations begin. The President, it 
is said, is against education, or health or 
whatever. 

This is a tiresome political dance and 
I think the American people understand 
it for what it is. It is an attempt to wear 
down the President by making him fight 
inflation and the party that started the 
inflation, all at the same time. 

No one who has studied the issues in- 
volved here will accept the superficial 
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notion that a vote to sustain this veto is 
a vote against progressive health policies. 
The reverse is closer to the truth. The 
President has repeatedly stressed that 
the crying need today is not just for new 
hospital construction. Would it were true 
that all inadequacies in any field could 
be done away with by putting up new 
buildings. The President understands 
that our problems are more complex and 
+t a must be more subtle than 
at. 

It is the President's belief, based on 
the best counsel available, that the real 
need is for the modernization of existing 
hospitals and for imaginative innova- 
tions in medical care that will serve as 
alternatives to hospitalization. 

The authorizations which the Presi- 
dent finds imprudent are authorizations 
which are not directed toward progres- 
sive innovation. Rather, they are directed 
at the least effective forms of expendi- 
ture. Thus the Congress could modify 
this bill so as to conform with the Presi- 
dent’s requests and the Nation’s needs— 
both medical and economic—without 
crippling the President's progressive 
policy in the field of medical facilities. 

As the President has said in his veto 
message, he has asked for a substantial 
increase of 28 percent in 1971 over 1969, 
This administration’s commitment to 
improving the Nation’s health programs 
cannot be doubted. But the Nation’s 
No. 1 health problem is our unhealthy 
economy. 

The techniques that got the economy 
in trouble are being applied in the at- 
tempt to override the President’s veto. 
I hope these attempts will fail, and that 
the President will be sustained in his at- 
tempt to improve the health of the Amer- 
ican people and the American economy. 

I wish the President did not feel that 
revisions are necessary in this measure. 
But he does feel that, and I defer to his 
judgment because it is his task to take 
into account the larger picture of the 
whole economy. I am glad that the revi- 
sions he requires would not constitute 
major sacrifices in the Nation's medical 
effort. Thus I urge the Senate to vote 
against overriding the President’s veto. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The Senator from New York 
has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
how much do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
peed from Texas has 7 minutes remain- 
ng. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 4 
ee to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 7 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. : 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH), and the ranking minority 
member of the committee, the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs). 

I join in the expressions of commenda- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the Health Subcommittee, Mr. Yar- 
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BOROUGH. He undertook a new respon- 
sibility on the retirement of the former 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
Hill, whose name is part of the measure 
we are considering this afternoon. 

As one who attended the hearings and 
worked with the Senator from Texas on 
this measure, I think it bears the strong 
and well-deserved imprint of the Senator 
from Texas. 

I commend the Senator from Texas, 
as we go into the final few minutes of 
this discussion and debate, for the work 
he has done on the bill. 

I intend to vote this afternoon to over- 
ride the President’s veto of the Hill-Bur- 
ton Act, and I urge my colleagues to do 
so also. By a wide margin last week, the 
House of Representatives mustered the 
two-thirds majority necessary to override 
the veto, and the Senate must not fail to 
do the same. 

The vote we are about to record must 
be a vote of confidence in American 
health, a signal to the tens of millions of 
Americans concerned over the deterio- 
rating quality of health care in the Nation 
that Congress is at last aroused to the 
crisis, and that we are equal to the chal- 
lenge. 

It is no smail coincidence that the only 
two vetoes by President Nixon thus far in 
his administration have been vetoes of 
health bills. It is an extremely bitter 
irony that at a time of massive Federal 
spending in areas like national defense, 
farm programs, space, and the SST, the 
President has chosen to challenge the 
Nation’s health constituency by vetoing 
modest authorizations and appropria- 
tions for urgently needed health pro- 
grams. 

The veto of the Hill-Burton Act, how- 
ever, is more than just an indication of 
the low esteem in which the present ad- 
ministration holds health care in Amer- 
ica. The veto is also an affront to the 
Hill-Burton Act itself, and to all the Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, and members of 
previous administrations who for a quar- 
ter of a century helped to make this act 
one of the most popular and successful 
Federal grant programs in the Nation’s 
history. 

It is fair to say that for a generation, 
the Hill-Burton Act has been the center- 
piece of matching Federal grant legisla- 
tion. In the 24 years since it was con- 
ceived by Senator Lister Hill of Alabama 
and Congressman Harold Burton of Ohio 
and signed into law by President Tru- 
man, the act has poured more than $3.5 
billion into the construction and mod- 
ernization of health facilities in 4,000 
communities in all parts of America; $73 
million has gone to Massachusetts. More 
than 10,300 projects have received Fed- 
era] funds under the act, 308 of them in 
Massachusetts. The Federal funds have 
been matched with more than $8 billion 
in State and local funds; the total cost 
of projects stimulated by the Hill-Burton 
Act is $11.5 billion, of which $446 mil- 
lion has gone to Massachusetts. 

In spite of the success of the act, how- 
ever, we know that there is a widening 
gap between the demands of our people 
for better health care and our ability to 
provide the facilities and services they 
need. In part, the new demand has been 
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created by the mushrooming discoveries 
of medical research in recent years—dis- 
coveries that have laid the groundwork 
for far more effective treatment of a vast 
range of serious illnesses. In part, the 
demand has been created by new and 
imaginative Federal programs like medi- 
care and medicaid—programs that, in 
spite of their flaws, have brought new 
hope for better health care to millions of 
poor and older citizens. 

We know the success of the Hill-Burton 
Act, but we also know the tremendous 
need for health facilities that still exists, 
and we know that Hill-Burton is prob- 
ably the only Federal health program 
capable of ever beginning to meet that 
need. The figures demonstrating the cur- 
rent need are dramatic. As of January 1, 
1968, the most recent year for which data 
are available: 

We need $6 billion worth of construc- 
tion of additional health facilities. We 
need facilities for 85,000 more acute care 
beds in general hospitals, more than 165,- 
000 long-term care beds, nearly 900 pub- 
lic health centers, nearly 1,100 out pa- 
tient centers and nearly 400 rehabilita- 
tion facilities. 

We need $11 billion to modernize or 
replace our archaic and obsolete existing 
facilities. Nearly half of the Nation’s gen- 
eral hospitals and more than one-third 
of our long-term care facilities need to 
be modernized or replaced. Together, 
these facilities in need represent 465,000 
beds. In addition, we need to modernize 
1,200 public health centers, 1,400 out- 
patient centers, and 180 rehabilitation 
facilities. 

Nowhere is the need for better health 
facilities more apparent than in our ur- 
ban municipal hospitals. The deplorable 
condition of the great city and county 
hospitals of urban America is the single 
most desperate aspect of our current 
health crisis. I know first hand the plight 
of Boston City Hospital, the only ‘‘doc- 
tor’ known to thousands of Boston’s 
poor. I also know that the plight of 
Boston City Hospital is common to city 
hospitals throughout the Nation. 

Every day in countless institutions in 
America—places like Boston City Hospi- 
tal, D.C. General Hospital, Bronx Munic- 
ipal Hospital, Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital, St. Louis City Hospital, or Cook 
County General Hospital—the tragedy of 
inadequate health care is played out by 
overworked staffs in decrepit facilities to 
the lasting detriment of the spirit of 
America. Last night, I visited Boston 
City Hospital once again. I saw again 
the deplorable facilities, the overcrowded 
emergency rooms, the decrepit wards, the 
shocking conditions under which some of 
the finest doctors in the Nation are re- 
quired to practice their healing art. 

Seen in the light of this extraordinary 
need, the three major criticisms of the 
bill stated by the President in his veto 
message to Congress—the high author- 
izations, the failure to eliminate the 
grant program in favor of a guaranteed 
loan program, and the mandatory spend- 
ing provision—are criticisms that are 
easily rebutted. As the figures I have 
cited demonstrate, and as every hospital 
administrator in America knows, the de- 
mand for funds for the construction of 
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new health facilities and for the mod- 
ernization of existing facilities is enor- 
mous—of the order of $17 billion. 

In the face of these many billions of 
dollars of immediate need, it can hardly 
be maintained that Congress is being 
spendthrift when it authorizes less than 
$1 billion a year for the next 3 years, to 
continue the essential work of the Hill- 
Burton Act. Indeed, for the entire 3 years 
of the act, we are asking a total of $2:8 
billion, or only slightly more than $2.4 
billion in cost overruns for the C-5A 
alone. 

Similarly, in the face of the existing 
need and the obvious success of the Hill- 
Burton grant program in helping to meet 
the need in past years, it would be en- 
tirely unrealistic for Congress to aban- 
don the grant program and shift the 
heart of the act to a program of guaran- 
teed loans, as the administration origi- 
nally requested. Congress wisely decided 
to add guaranteed loans as an addition 
to—not a substitute for—the program of 
direct grants. If we in Congress had re- 
lied solely on guaranteed loans, at this 
time of soaring interest rates, we might 
well have been denying any Federal as- 
sistance at all to hundreds of hospitals 
and other health facilities—especially 
public facilities. The needs of these facil- 
ities are very great, but their precarious 
financial status might well have made 
them incapable of entering today’s 
money market to borrow funds, even at 
the subsidized rates offered by the pend- 
ing bill. By making guaranteed loans 
available as an additional source of Fed- 
eral financing, instead of the sole source 
of financing, I believe that Congress has 
recognized the reality of the existing 
need and has gone far to meet it. 

Nor is the mandatory spending pro- 
vision an adequate excuse to justify the 
veto of this important legislation. That 
provision, which was added by the Sen- 
ate, requires that all funds appropriated 
by Congress for the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act and for the Mental Retardation- 
Mental Health Act must be spent. In 
light of the obvious need that exists, and 
in light not only of the administration's 
announced intent to dismantle the grant 
program, but also of the administration’s 
clear reluctance to fund health programs 
in a measure even remotely in accord 
with need, I believe that Congress is 
amply justified in exercising its will 
through a mandatory spending provision. 

Moreover, measured in terms of real 
dollars—dollars discounted by infla- 
tion—that we have been spending under 
the Hill-Burton Act in recent years, it is 
clear that our Federal commitment has 
actually declined, not increased. In 1963, 
the total appropriations for the Hill- 
Burton Act were $220 million. The au- 
thorization for 1971 in the bill vetoed by 
the President is $382 million. Measured 
in 1963 dollars, however, the bill’s au- 
thorization for 1971 is only $222 million, 
or almost precisely the 1963 figure. Yet, 
we know that the appropriation for 1971 
will almost certainly be lower than the 
authorized amount. We also know that, 
because of population growth, research 
discoveries, and other factors, our overall 
commitment is seriously declining. We 
simply have not had the courage to 
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maintain the sort of strong commitment 
we require. 

The mandatory spending provision has 
an interesting recent history. The tradi- 
tional back-seat role of Federal health 
programs was very clearly revealed in a 
dramatic sequence of back-to-back votes 
on the Senate fioor a year ago last week. 
In June 1969 the Senate voted 52 to 43 
to exempt education programs from the 
ceiling on Federal appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, and then promptly 
refused—by a 47 to 45 vote—to give the 
same exemption to health programs. 

Thus, the mandatory spending issue in 
the Hill-Burton Act vetoed by the Presi- 
dent last week is almost precisely a rerun 
of the controversy we had last year on 
the spending ceiling. Only this time, 
thanks to the work of dedicated health 
leaders throughout America, the health 
constituency in the Nation has more 
muscle to flex, and our effort to gain a 
place in the sun for Federal health pro- 
grams was successful, 

Moreover, the mandatory spending 
provision in the bill sent to the President 
by Congress is far weaker than the ver- 
sion of the provision that passed the Sen- 
ate. In addition to the Public Health 
Service Act, and the Mental Retardation- 
Mental Health Act, the Senate bill would 
also have applied the mandatory spend- 
ing requirements to funds appropriated 
under the Clean Air Act, the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, and several other Federal stat- 
utes. After extensive discussion, the 
Senate-House conference on the act 
agreed to restrict the impact of the pro- 
vision to the Publie Health Service Act 
and the Mental Health-Mental Retarda- 
tion Act, where the need for adequate 
funds is extremely critical. 

Finally, apart from the controversy 
over the merits of the mandatory spend- 
ing provision, nothing better illustrates 
the chaos and confusion in the admin- 
istration’s health programs than the 
manner in which the administration has 
failed to serve notice to Congress of its 
displeasure over the provision. The pro- 
vision was included in the bill reported 
to the Senate by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare in February 1970. 
It passed the Senate in April without ob- 
jection. It was not until late in May, 
during the Senate-House conference, 
that the first substantial administration 
objection was raised. Largely in response 
to that objection, the conference cut back 
the provision, and the conference bill 
passed both the House and the Senate in 
June, without apparent further objection 
from the administration. Then, at the 
11th hour, the President abruptly vetoed 
the bill, citing the mandatory spending 
provision as the principal cause of the 
veto. 

If one lesson seems clear in this cur- 
rent veto debacle for the administration, 
it is that the President’s health advisers 
seem to have addicted their responsibil- 
ity, and yielded the field to his economic 
advisers. It is worth summarizing briefly 
some of the most important provisions 
of the legislation vetoed by the President, 
in order to see in perspective the relative 
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merits of the health and economic argu- 
ments over the bill. 

The bill continues the basic grant pro- 
gram for the construction and moderni- 
zation of health facilities, with substan- 
tial new emphasis on outpatient facilities 
and on facilities in urban areas and in 
poverty areas. 

The bill establishes a new program, 
requested by the administration, of Fed- 
eral loan guarantees, with a 3-percent 
Federal interest subsidy, for the con- 
struction and modernization of health 
facilities. 

The bill establishes a new program of 
grants for the construction and modern- 
ization of emergency rooms of general 
hospitals. 

Indeed, it is fair to say that the pend- 
ing legislation accomplishes the most 
thorough-going improvements in the 
Hill-Burton Act since the act was orig- 
inally signed into law in 1946. Yet, it was 
vetoed by the President. 

It is difficult to believe that the eco- 
nomic arguments in favor of vetoing the 
bill could have prevailed against an ener- 
getic presentation of the very real health 
arguments in favor of signing the bill, 
given the proven past success of the Hill- 
Burton program and the modest sums 
involved in the controversy over the 
authorizations, the direct grants, and the 
mandatory spending provision. 

By voting today to override the veto 
of this legislation, therefore, we will be 
doing more than preserving a major 
Federal health program. We will be doing 
more than simply renewing the historic 
Hill-Burton Act. We will be demonstra- 
ting to the President and the members 
of his administration that Congress has a 
deep commitment to the quality of health 
care in America, and a genuine determi- 
nation to alleviate the health crisis into 
which we are sinking. We invite the ad- 
ministration to face up to its responsi- 
bility in this basic area, and to join Con- 
gress in a new partnership to bring order 
out of the current disarray of Federal 
health. 

In closing, as we prepare to vote on 
this question, I think it is worth empha- 
sizing again some of the problems the 
Health Subcommittee was faced with 
when legislation was introduced by the 
administration. 

There was no authorization figure 
written into the legislation when the ad- 
ministration's bill was first introduced 
before the Senate. The Health Subcom- 
mittee acquired detailed information to 
try to balance out the needs and arrive 
at a sound fiscal position. 

As a result of the hearings that were 
held, we realized that the figures con- 
tained in the bill before us this after- 
noon were absolutely necessary. 

As I have indicated, I think they are 
extremely modest figures. We are talking 
about something slightly less than $3 
billion for the next 3 years. We ought 
to measure that figure against the need 
recognized by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. And when we 
consider the need for health facilities 
that already exist, we realize that the 
pending measure over the next 3 years 
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will meet only about 15 percent of the 
needs today. 

When we consider the administration 
position on loans versus grants, we know 
that the initial measure proposed by the 
administration placed emphasis on loans, 
to the almost complete exclusion of 
grants, in spite of the fact that grants 
under the Hill-Burton Act have made 
the act one of the most successful meas- 
ures to pass the Senate since the Second 
World War. 

Let us make no mistake about it. In 
the area where there is the greatest need, 
particularly in the municipalities of this 
country, it is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, for hospitals and other health 
facilities to obtain loans, even with the 
subsidy included in the bill. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) introduced a meas- 
ure that substantially improved the loan 
guarantee program, I supported it. I 
think it is worthwhile. However, I also 
think we delude ourselves if we believe 
that by providing solely a subsidized loan 
program, we can come to grips with the 
urgent need for hospital construction and 
modernization that exists in many of 
our municipalities. 

On the question of the mandatory 
spending provision, I believe that, by 
mandating the President to spend the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this leg- 
islation, we can have a court test of the 
issue. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding that section 601 
simply says, not that the money must 
be spent, but that when appropriated it 
remains available until spent. That 
means that it cannot be transferred, 
but that it has to stay in that program. 
Is that a correct statement? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, they 
cannot be transferred, as has been done 
in earlier instances. That is basically 
correct. Of course, as the statement of 
the House conferees makes clear, the pur- 
pose of section 601 is to do more than 
simply prohibit the transfer of funds. 
It is also intended to prevent admin- 
istratively imposed freezes, reductions, 
and rollbacks from affecting the health 
programs covered by the section. 

I think that in section 601 the Mem- 
bers of Congress are expressing their de- 
termination that funds appropriated un- 
der the covered programs must be spent. 

I have listened to the dialog that took 
place earlier in this debate, and to the 
question propounded by the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas with relation to 
whether we have the constitutional au- 
thority to mandate that the President 
actually expend these funds, as required 
under the pending legislation. 

We have listened to the statement of 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York, who said that his interpretation 
of this provision is that we are 
removing the covered health programs 
from Federal expenditure ceilings or 
other similar budgetary restrictions. 

I would like to add an additional di- 
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mension, Mr. President. I believe that 
if the President does not expend the ap- 
propriated funds, the matter would be 
opened up to some kind of lawsuit, either 
by an individual, a hospital, or an- 
other interested party, to enforce the 
will of Congress that the funds must be 
spent in the way Congress has des- 
ignated. 

Mr. President, I think that for the rea- 
sons outlined, the measure before us is 
reasonable. It is extremely modest in 
terms of the tremendous need which 
exists. I think that we were well within 
our authority and responsibility in 
identifying these programs as programs 
where our scarce resources simply must 
not be diverted. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Does the Senator agree 
with me that in writing legislation we 
on the committee should take the re- 
sponsibility and make it the job of the 
committee? To include the expenditure of 
the money is a judgment that might very 
well properly be made a part of the legis- 
lation. 

It would seem to me that this should 
be a part of the responsibility of the 
committee involved, to advise, after 
hearings, after all the evidence is in, that 
we think, first, this is the amount of 
money needed and, second, in our judg- 
ment this is the way the money should 
be spent. 

I see nothing improper about that and 
I do not know whether the propriety of 
this has ever been tested or not. But I 
hope the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts would agree that this is 
part of the responsibility and a proper 
part of the responsibility to be assumed 
by the committee in order to help and 
advise in our desires in the legislation, 
as we pass it on to the Executive, to be- 
come law. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I agree with the com- 
ments of the Senator from California. I 
would say also that, with respect to the 
interpretation of section 601 as a man- 
datory spending provision is made un- 
mistakably clear in the President’s veto 
message, where he states: 

One of the most unacceptable provisions 
of the bill is in Section 601. Here, the Con- 
gress insists that funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year through 1973 to carry out the 
programs involved must be spent. 


In response to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, I wish to make it 
extremely clear that it is my interpreta- 
tion that section 601 requires that all 
funds appropriated for programs cov- 
ered by section 601 must be spent. This 
is the way the President interprets the 
provision, and this is the principal rea- 
son he vetoed the bill. It is also a major 
reason why we in Congress are about to 
vote to override the veto. We have joined 
the issue squarely with the administra- 
tion, and I am confident that the will of 
Congress will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 142 minutes to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall vote to override the President’s 
veto. I think that on my list of prior- 
ities, those things most important to my 
State and to the country, the health of 
our people is very high, I would regard 
it as much higher than such items as 
the ABM, the SST, and a number of 
other programs involving far more money 
than this, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table showing the statistics for hospital 
aid to Arkansas under grants and loan 
guarantees for fiscal years 1971, 1972, 
and 1973. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATISTICS FOR HOSPITAL AID TO ARKANSAS 
{in millions of dollars} 


Loan 


Grants guarantees 


5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 


1 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I was 
pleased that this measure was passed by 
the House and I hope the Senate con- 
curs with the House in establishing this 
as a high priority. I do not think this is 
a repudiation of the President but it does 
exhibit an indication of what is most im- 
portant for our country under present 
conditions. I think this is one of the 
most important matters and I hope the 
Senate overrides the veto. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, President 
Nixon’s veto of the Hill-Burton author- 
ization for hospital construction and 
modernization marks the second time 
this year his veto has been used to limit 
funds urgently needed for health. 

The veto comes at a time when Amer- 
ica must reorient its priorities if we are 
to remedy the present crisis in health 
care. I do not believe that we can idly 
continue to spend vast sums for an ABM 
or an SST and at the same time refuse 
to give attention at the proper level to 
the health and other essential needs of 
our citizens. 

Fifteen years ago, the United States 
ranked second among industrial coun- 
tries in the survival of mothers at child- 
birth. Now we rank 12th. 

The United States ranks 14th among 
industrial countries in infant mortality, 
while in 1955 we ranked seventh. We are 
18th among nations in life expectancy of 
men and 11th for women. 

Thousands of persons who need medi- 
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cal attention are daily denied or delayed 
entrance into America’s hospitals be- 
cause of a lack of hospital beds, a situa- 
tion which the Hospital Construction 
Act will improve. 

Information from State agencies ad- 
ministering the Hill-Burton program in- 
dicate a need for 85,000 “acute” hospital 
beds, 164,430 “long-term” beds, 893 pub~ 
lic health centers, 872 diagnostic and 
treatment centers and 388 rehabilitation 
facilities—with a total estimated cost of 
$5.3 billion. Additionally, 455,130 “acute” 
and “long-term care” beds presently re- 
quired modernization, costing $10.5 bil- 
lion. Current total needs of $15.8 billion 
for hospital modernization and con- 
struction presently exist in America. Yet 
the President has vetoed, as fiscally ir- 
responsible, a bill which would authorize 
only $2.79 billion for this purpose over 
a 3-year period. 

The President’s veto of the Hill-Burton 
authorization is inflationary. With hos- 
pital beds and trained medical personnel 
in such short supply, expanding demand 
for health services continues to force 
medical costs up. Too often those who 
need health care most are unable to af- 
ford it because of these spiraling costs. 

In my own State of Oklahoma, the loss 
of Hill-Burton funds provided in this bill 
would jeopardize the successful comple- 
tion of the University of Oklahoma Med- 
ical Center. Without such expansion, I 
have been informed, the university will 
be unable to expand its medical school 
enrollment, a great need if there is to be 
hope of remedying present shortages of 
medical personnel in Oklahoma. 

The President has suggested that the 
program move from direct grants to 
guaranteed loans. However, since public 
institutions in Oklahoma are prohibited 
by law from borrowing, they would thus 
have no alternative source of funds. 
Those medical institutions which are 
legally able to borrow find such an option 
of little value now, in view of present 
interest rates. 

I have received numerous telegrams 
from hospital administrators, doctors, 
and concerned citizens throughout Okla- 
homa who are fearful of the adverse ef- 
fects of any loss of Federal funds in- 
tended by this bill for hospital construc- 
tion programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that some of 
these telegrams be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, it is sig- 
nificant, I think, that this year’s Hill- 
Burton authorization provides for prior- 
ity rightly to be given to construction and 
modernization of facilities which pro- 
vide services for the rural and urban 
poor, which offer comprehensive health 
care, which provide for the training of 
health personnel, and which aid in the 
treatment of alcoholism. The Senate and 
the Congress should reaffirm its strons 
approval of these priorities. 

Mr. President, in order that all Ameri- 
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cans may more nearly realize their 
fundamental right to good health, we 
must greatly improve our health delivery 
system. The 3-year continuation of Hill- 
Burton funds provided in this bill as 
passed by Congress, is a small but neces- 
sary first step. 

The House of Representatives has al- 
ready acted. The Hospital Construction 
Act, vetoed by the President, is now be- 
fore the Senate. I urge that it be passed 
and enacted into law, notwithstanding 
the President’s veto. 

EXHIBIT 1 
STILWELL, OKLA. 
Hon. FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are deeply distressed over the presi- 
dential veto of House Bill 11102, Hill-Burton 
program. The city of Stilwell is desperately 
in need of replacing its outdated, inadequate 
hospital with a new and larger facility. Your 
help is urgently needed. The Hill-Burton pro- 
gram is the only way this can be accom- 
plished therefore we sincerely urge you and 
your colleagues in the Congress to override 
the Presidential veto of the Hill-Burton 


program. 
Dr. JoHN CARSON, 
President, Stilwell Municipal 
Hospital Board of Trustees. 
Bos BAKER, 
President, 
Stilwell Chamber of Commerce. 
H. D. GOUND, 
President, Stilwell Kiwanis Club. 
LAWTON, OKLA. 
Senator FRED R. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Presidential veto on House Bill 11102 se- 
riously hampers planned expansion of health 
dept. facilities for Lawton and Comanche 
County as well as expansion of Comanche 
County Memorial Hospital. Request your as- 
sistance in restoring funds for medical fa- 
cilities construction and modernization ad- 
ministration for 1970. 

Dr. CHARLES E. GREEN, 
Medical Director, 
Comanche County Health Department. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Senator HARRIS, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge override of President’s veto of Hill- 
Burton bill. This institution’s and many 
other Oklahoma hospitals future plans are in 
jeopardy without substantial support from 
the Federal Government. 

JAMES D. HARVEY, 
Administrator, 
Hillcrest Medical Center, Tulsa, Okla. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Hon. Frep Harris, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The President’s veto of Hill-Burton could 
not have come at a worse time for our hos- 
pital. Our preliminary building plans have 
been drawn based on Hill-Burton participa- 
tion. Please help override the President's 
veto and retain superior health facilities for 
Oklahoma. 

JOSEPH G. BRUM, 
Administrator, Oklahoma General Hospital. 
CLINTON, OKLA. 
Senator FRED HARRIS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
The President's veto of Hill-Burton could 
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not have come at a worse time for our hos- 
pital. Our preliminary building plans have 
been drawn based on Hill-Burton participa- 
tion. Please help override the President's veto 
and retain superior health facilities for 
Oklahoma. 

JOSEPH G. BRUM, 
Administrator, Oklahoma General Hospital. 

GLENN T. DEWBERRY, 

Medical Director, Western Oklahoma TB 
Sanitorium. 


OKLAHOMA CrTy, OKLA. 
Hon. Frep Harris, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Worried concerning presidential veto of 
Hill-Burton extension (H.R. 11102) which 
might set unfortunate precedent for similar 
action on other health bills exceeding pres- 
idential requests. Strongly urge your action 
to override veto. Thank you. 

James L. DENNIs, M.D., 
Vice President, University 
of Oklahoma Medical Center. 


Ponca CITY, OKLA. 
Senator Frep Harris, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge your strong support of the Hill- 
Burton legislation. This will be of great help 
to Oklahoma hospitals. The necessity to bor- 
row money at high interest rates will further 
increase hospital costs. 

KEITH E. CALVERT, 
Administrator, Ponca City Hospital. 


IDABEL, OKLA. 
Senator FRED HARRIS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SIR: The people of McCurtain County 
are in dire need of more medical physicians. 
The veto of Hill-Burton funds has put us 
in a critical position regarding expectation. 
We urge you to vote for an override of the 
presidential veto on H.R. 11102 and S. 8549. 
We do need the continuation of the Hill- 
Burton funds. Thank you for your help in 
this matter. 
JUANITA H. WEBSTER, 
Administrator, McCurtain County 
Memorial Hospital. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 30 
seconds to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote to override the President’s veto of 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970. The 
funds contained in this appropriations 
bill for hospital construction are des- 
perately needed in my State. In Utah we 
now have a backlog of $48.3 million in 
planned medical facilities. Under the 
Hill-Burton formula about $20 million of 
this backlog is eligible for Federal assist- 
ance. 

Yet last year the Hill-Burton appro- 
priation brought to Utah only $1.1 mil- 
lion for hospital construction. The ap- 
propriation bill, vetoed by the President, 
would more than double this amount. As 
the figures show, this is still nowhere 
near enough, but at least it is an improve- 
ment. 

As we all know, the cost of living is still 
rising at an unacceptable rate, but the 
per diem rate of hospital care has gone 
up twice as fast. It will continue to do so 
unless the growing shortage of hospital 
beds is reversed. 
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But the override of this veto would do 
more than provide badly needed funds 
for medical services—it would be an- 
other step toward reordering our na- 
tional priorities. 

For some reason President Nixon has 
chosen to single out appropriations for 
education and hospitals for his veto. Why 
is it, the American people are going to 
ask, that money spent in these badly 
starved domestic areas is called infia- 
tionary while millions of dollars are al- 
lotted to weapons systems? The money 
contained in this bill, for example, would 
not even pay for one aircraft carrier. Yet 
think of the lives more hospitals could 
save. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the concern of the President. I 
think the President made some very 
critically valuable points in terms of the 
overall spending ceiling and the situa- 
tion of our country. However, the one 
thing we must have in mind, and the 
reason for the way I shall vote, is that 
this is an authorization and not an ap- 
propriation bill. It seems to me that on 
the authorization we have a right to 
say that the health priority is so high 
we can surround it with safeguards 
against transferability and against cut- 
ting into the debt limit ceiling that may 
be placed on expenditures. Then, when 
it comes to the appropriation stage the 
red flag is up for the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that this is one measure 
that will not go along with the generality 
of the appropriation. I think that is the 
element of reasoning which I hope has 
been called markedly to the attention of 
the President. It represents no disrespect 
to him, but it is the rationale by which 
I and other Senators will vote to over- 
ride. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Texas has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
first, I desire to express appreciation to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
California for his very generous remarks 
toward me in connection with work on 
this bill that we, representing two great 
southwestern States, have engaged in 
together. 

I thank the Senator from Massachu- 
setts for his kind remarks. In addition, I 
am indebted to many other Senators and 
my failure to mention them is not due to 
any lack of appreciation but it is due to 
the limited amount of time available to 
us. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
table entitled “Hill-Burton Comparative 
Budget Table for Fiscal Years 1970, 1971, 
1972, and 1973.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Authorization Appropriation 


GRANTS 


Long-term care facilities... 
Diagnostic and treatment facilitie 
Outpatient facilities (1971-73) 
Rehabilitation facilities. 
Emergency 
Bloc gran u 
struction and modernization as well as emergency 


Guaranteed loans with interest subsidy 


HILL-BURTON COMPARATIVE BUDGET TABLE 


[In millions of dollars} 


1971 


Adminis- 
tration 
legislative 
proposal 


Adminis- 
tration 
legislative 


proposal H.R. 11102 


1 No separate authorization in 1970; amount administratively determined. 


2 And such sums as may be necessary. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
connection with the question of budget 
priorities, we have had an amazing ex- 
ample of priorities on two votes taken 
an hour and a half apart. I refer to the 
vote on military expenditures, the great 
runaway we have had in this country 
that is taking so much of our resources, 
at a time when our domestic institutions 
are not growing but rather are slipping 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
a letter from Mr. Robert P. Mayo, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
dated May 11, 1970, opposing section 601. 
This letter which was Mr. Mayo’s analysis 
of the effect of section 601, was before the 
conference and was carefully considered. 
In adopting section 601 the conference 
decided to disregard Mr. Mayo’s objec- 
tions to the provision. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., May 11, 1970. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I would like to call 
your attention to a section of the Senate- 
passed version of the Hill-Burton bill (H.R. 
11102) which I believe to be particularly 
undesirable both from the standpoint of 
budgetary control and maximizing the use 
of public funds. 

This section—Section 601l—attempts to 
force the full use by the executive branch 
of all appropriations authorized by the Acts 
set forth therein, regardless of conditions or 
circumstances obtaining after the appropria- 
tions have been granted. With respect to 
almost all health-related activities of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, this section effectively nullifies those 
provisions of the Antideficiency Act (31 U.S.C. 
665) which authorize the establishment of 
reserves “to provide for contingencies, or to 
effect savings wherever savings are made 
possible by or through changes in require- 
ments, greater efficiency in operations, or 
other developments subsequent to the date 
on which such appropriation was made 
available.” 


Enactment of Section 601 would mean that 
almost $4 billion of the Department’s ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1971 would be- 
come exempt from restrictions that from 
time to time the executive branch has found 
it necessary to impose on the obligation or 
expenditure of public funds, including those 
resulting from overall spending reductions 
required by statute. 

Finally, the section converts appropriations 
for HEW health-related programs into man- 
dates to spend regardless of considerations of 
commonsense economy and prudent use of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

For example, new and urgent priorities un- 
anticipated when the appropriations were 
enacted may require cutbacks in the use of 
lower priority funds in order to hold the total 
budget within reasonable bounds. Inflation- 
ary construction cost increases may at times 
make it desirable to reschedule the planned 
use of funds in accordance with the economic 
situation. 

We believe the loss of flexibility which 
would result from enactment of Section 601 
could have serious adverse consequences and 
strongly recommend that the Conference 
Committee eliminate this provision from 
H.R. 11102. 

Copies of this letter are enclosed for all the 
Senate members of the Conference. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P. MAYO, 
Director. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Iowa. 


REASONS FOR VOTING TO SUSTAIN PRESIDENTIAL 
VETO 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate, by a very large vote, passed the Med- 
ical Facilities Construction and Modern- 
ization Amendments of 1970 Act on 
April 7. I voted for it. 

Since that time, however, there have 
been developments of very great im- 
portance to the Federal budget. These 
came to light with the passage by the 
House of H.R. 17802, the bill to increase 
the national debt ceiling limitation from 
$377 to $395 billion. 

In examining the reason for such a sur- 
prisingly large increase, it developed that 
the administrative budget deficit for fis- 
cal 1969 was $5.4 billion, for fiscal 1970 
it is estimated to be $11 billion, and for 
fiscal 1971, the projected deficit is $10 
billion. 

These serious deficit figures came as a 
surprise to many people, who had been 
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Adminis- 
tration 
legislative 
proposal 


1973 
(H.R. 11102) 


H.R. 11102 


Source: Prepared by staff of Senate Labor Committee. 


looking at the unified accounts budget 
figures presented by the administration 
and which showed a surplus. But the rea- 
son for the surplus is that the trust fund 
surpluses were taken into account. Thus, 
the administrative or operating budget 
of the Federal Government has been in 
a serious deficit position, while the trust 
fund surpluses were used to offset the 
deficits. Nevertheless, those surpluses 
must be paid back, and they have to be 
paid back eventually by taxes, Until the 
taxes come in, the only way to pay them 
back is for the Federal Government to 
borrow the money; and that means an 
increase in the national debt. 

All of this spells difficulty in slow- 
ing down inflation and easing high in- 
terest rates. 

The President’s veto message very well 
points up the problem of the mandatory 
spending provisions of this bill; and it is 
clear that those mandatory spending pro- 
visions will only aggravate an already 
serious administrative budget deficit and 
make it more difficult to control inflation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s message be placed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the Presi- 
dent’s message was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

VETO MESSAGE 
To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning without my approval H.R. 
11102, the Medical Facilities Construction 
and Modernization Amendments of 1970. My 
reason for this veto is basic: H.R. 11102 is a 
long step down the road of fiscal irrespon- 
sibility, and we should not take that road. 

This bill authorizes direct grants which are 
more than $350 million in excess of the 
budget which I presented to the Congress for 
Fiscal Year 1971. More than that, it would (1) 
significantly restrict Presidential options in 
managing Federal expenditures, (2) isolate 
the financing of one group of Federal pro- 
grams as untouchable without assessing its 
merits against the financial needs for other 
programs, and (3) encourage pressures to 
extend this provision to other areas—there- 
by further complicating management of the 
Federal budget. 

One of the most unacceptable provisions 
of the bill is in Section 601, Here, the Con- 
gress insists that funds appropriated for any 
fiscal year through 1973 to carry out the pro- 
grams involved must be spent. In addition 
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to restricting flexibility in management of 
Federal expenditures, this provision would in- 
terfere with my ability to comply with the 
limitation on total 1971 spending that has 
already passed the House of Representatives 
and has been reported by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The amount of 
money involved is large; Section 601 would 
affect $2.5 billion of my budget request for 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for 1971. This kind of provision puts 
the Congress in the position of withdrawing 
with one hand the authority necessary to do 
what it requires with the other. I ask the 
Congress to eliminate Section 601. 

Looking to other deficiencies in H.R. 11102, 
I ask the Congress to remove the authoriza- 
tion for hospital construction grants and to 
reduce the remaining excessively high au- 
thorizations in the bill which are not de- 
signed to meet contemporary needs. 

The major requirements today are to mod- 
ernize existing but obsolete hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the inner cities, and, in the 
face of skyrocketing medical costs, to expand 
other types of medical facilities which can 
serve as more efficient and economic alter- 
natives to hospital care. 

Given these factors, I proposed in April, 
1969, that the medical facilities construction 
program be redirected—away from emphasis 
on additional hospital beds through direct 
Federal grants-in-aid. Instead, I proposed 
Federal guarantees for loans obtained in the 
private sector to modernize obsolete hos- 
pitals and construct additional hospital beds 
where population pressures so require. I 
further proposed a bloc grant to the States 
to help construct facilities for ambulatory 
care, long-term care and rehabilitation—al- 
ternatives to hospitalization. 

My proposal clearly faced the need to de- 
termine priorities in the use of limited Fed- 
eral dollars.. H.R. 11102 avoids; facing up to 
the choice that has to be made. It would add 
the new program of guaranteed loans on top 
of an expanded program of grants for con- 
struction and modernization of medical fa- 
cilities. This bill authorizes grants totalling 
$402 million in 1971; $422 million in 1972 and 
$437 million in 1973. The public and the med- 
ical care industry interpret authorization lev- 
els as an appropriation commitment. Yet it 
is certain that we shall not be able to ap- 
propriate such large sums. 

The health needs of the nation and the 
imminent expiration of the existing authori- 
zations make it imperative that the Congress 
act quickly to correct the shortcomings of 
this measure, There are many excellent pro- 
visions in this bill and I shall be happy to 
approve a financially responsible bill with- 
out delay. 

Let no one interpret this veto as in any 
way lowering the high priority that this Ad- 
ministration has placed on the very impor- 
tant field of health. Health outlays for 1971 
will be almost 28 percent higher than in 
1969. 

We have proposed: 

A new program concept of Family Health 
Insurance which will benefit more than four 
million poor families as part of the family 
assistance program. 

Substantial increases in high priority areas 
of biomedical research; such as heart and 
cancer. 

Revision of Medicare to enable the aged 
to take advantage of the more comprehen- 
sive and efficient operation of pre-paid group 
practice arrangements. 

Significant expansion of programs to alle- 
viate the major national problems of alco- 
holism and drug abuse. 

Expansion of family planning programs to 
provide counselling and assistance to mil- 
lions of women who want but cannot afford 
such services. 

Major increases in funds to curb air pollu- 
tion. 
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In these times there is no room in this 
massive program—or in any other program— 
for the kind of needless and misdirected 
spending represented in H.R. 11102. I again 
call upon the Congress to join me in hold- 
ing down government spending to avoid a 
large budget deficit in Fiscal Year 1971. 

RICHARD NIXON. 

THE WHITE House, June 22, 1970. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have no 
doubt at all that this bill can be quickly 
reworked by the two Houses so that the 
mandatory spending provisions will be 
deleted and this otherwise sound and 
needed legislation will be passed. It is in 
this spirit and in view of the foregoing 
considerations that I shall cast my vote 
to sustain the veto. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I plan 
to cast my vote to override the veto of 
the H.R. 11102, the Hill-Burton Hospital 
Construction Act. 

Several hospitals in Oregon have wired 
me of the straits they will be in if funds 
are not forthcoming. 


This telegram from Dr. Douglas Heath, 
president of the Southwestern Oregon 
Medical Society, is typical: 


The President's veto of the hospital con- 
struction bill for fiscal 1971 is of deep 
concern to us. As you know this area ini- 
tiated by the people's vote a plan compre- 
hensive in scope, which is spearheaded by 
the construction of an acute care hospital. 
It will be supplemented by other services 
such as mental health, rehabilitation and 
neighborhood medical facilities, that will be 
Seriously affected without supplemental Hill- 
Burton. We urge your continued support of 
this vital hospital construction bill. 


I should like to include for the Recorp 
sample copies of telegrams I have re- 
ceived from hospitals all over Oregon 
which bear witness to the need for ade- 
quate Federal funding for hospital con- 
struction. 


There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon, Marx O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If veto of Hill-Burton bill permitted to 
stand, development of needed health facili- 
ties throughout Oregon and the Nation will 
be seriously curtailed. Respectfully urge your 
support of bill as originally passed by House 
and Senate. 

WERNER W. HANDRICKSON, 
Administrator, Holladay Park Hospital. 


ALBANY, OREG. 
Re Presidential Veto Hill-Burton. 
Senator Marx O, HATFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The veto of bill H.R. 11102 places the second 
stage of construction of Albany General Hos- 
pital a non-profit community hospital in 
serious difficulty. We urge you to support 
a bill that will meet with presidential ap- 
proval in order that we may continue to 
plan for the start of construction in October 
1970. 

Orval THOMPSON, 
Secretary, Board of Directors, 
Albany General Hospital. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. Marx O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C,: 

At least nine Oregon hospitals have con- 

struction programs dependent on Hill-Bur- 
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ton. In event H.R. 11102 veto is not over- 
turned, your support of reasonable modifi- 
cation that would meet presidential approval 
and short of substantial dollar reduction 
would be much appreciated. 
P. D. PLEISSNER, 
Executive Director, 
Oregon Association of Hospitals. 


CORVALLIS, OREG. 
Hon. MARK HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our hospital has submitted an applica- 
tion for a Hill Burton Grant. Our board of 
directors after extensive planning feels that 
the health care of our community will be 
seriously affected if this grant is not avail- 
able. Your strong help in this important 
matter will be a great service not only to 
our personal appeal but to the health feld in 
general. 

Goop SAMARITAN HOSPITAL. 


REEDSPORT, OREG. 
Hon. Marx HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR HATFIELD: We hope you will 
use your power to override Mr. Nixon's veto of 
the Hill Burton appropriations for hospital 
construction. These moneys are desperately 
needed if hospitals are to continue to fur- 
nish the services our patients are entitled 
to. 

Sincerely, 
R. H. SGROWBRIDGE, 

Administrator, Lower Umpqua Hospital. 

Tse DALLAS, OREG. 
Senator MARK O. HATFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Counting on your vote tomorrow to over- 
ride President’s veto of Hill-Burton funds. 
Our hospital has application on file at pres- 
ent time for 40-bed addition. 

Gerry SMITH, 
Administrator, The Dalles General. 


Coos Bar, OREG. 
Senator Marx O. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We need Hill Burton program continuity 
to complete efforts made thus far to get a 
regional hospital and comprehensive health 
care in southwest Oregon. It is less infla- 
tionary than eight new destroyers ordered. 

Bruce D. Root, 
Director Southwestern Oregon 
Health Planning Council. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, President 
Nixon warned in July 1969, that the 
United States faced a “massive crisis” in 
medical care “unless something is done 
about it immediately.” I applauded this 
statement. Unfortunately, his recent veto 
of H.R. 11102—the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program—is contradictory 
to his earlier statement. 

The President’s words in his June 22 
veto statement give cause for deep alarm 
for all who are concerned about the 
health of our people. In that statement, 
he spoke of the bill’s “needless and mis- 
directed spending.” I would like to em- 
phasize those words: “needless and 
misdirected.” 

Is a program which during its 24-year 
history, has generated $8 billion for the 
construction of health facilities by a $3.4 
billion Federal input “needless and mis- 
directed”? Is a program which has initi- 
ated continuous statewide planning for 
additional hospitals and health facilities 
and advanced the concept of areawide 
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planning of hospitals.and related facil- 
ities in an effort to improve the coordina- 
tion of health facilities ‘needless and 
misdirected”? Is a program which has 
introduced and continually updated the 
first guidelines ever provided States to 
measure their hospital bed facility needs, 
which has resulted in better distribution 
of facilities and manpower, which has 
established minimum standards for 
health facility construction, and which 
has provided $45 million in research 
grants for 232 projects since 1956 “‘need- 
less and misdirected’’? I think not. 

Mr. President, the words President 
Nixon spoke in July 1969, are, I think, 
truer words. The Nation still faces a mas- 
sive crisis in medical care unless some- 
thing is done about it immediately. And 
the most immediate action we can take, 
I suggest, is to override the President's 
veto of the Hill-Burton program. 

There is no doubt about this Na- 
tion’s great needs in medical facilities 
construction and modernization. We 
know that we have a definite need for 
455,130 acute long-term care beds, for 
$33 public health centers, for 388 reha- 
bilitative facilities, and for 1,060 out- 
patient centers. The total estimated cost 
to fulfill these needs is $16 billion. 

I wish we could allocate a full $16 bil- 
lion for that purpose. But we are not 
even attempting to do that. The bill we 
have passed, and which the President 
has vetoed, provides for only a fraction 
of this amount—$2.79 billion over 3 
years—because that is the maximum we 
feel we can provide at this time. And of 
that total, only $1.29 billion was au- 
thorized for categorical grants. The 
rest—$1.5 billion—was authorized for 
federally guaranteed or direct loans. 

How much less can we in good con- 
science set aside for our Nation’s health 
needs? 

The funds appropriated by Congress 
in H.R. 11102 represent its desire to give 
more than lipservice to the much needed 
reordering of priorities. President Nixon 
says he is concerned about the Nation's 
medical needs, and yet his administra- 
tion spent $52 billion on military ex- 
penditures last year exclusive of Viet- 
nam—$35.5 billion more than what the 
Federal Government spent on all areas of 
health, education and welfare. When one 
includes expenditures for Vietnam, the 
disparity between military and domestic 
expenditures is even greater, of course— 
a difference of some $65 billion in favor 
of the military. 

This view of America’s priorities is 
not only wrong, it is dangerous to the 
very foundation of America. We can 
no longer afford to shore up defenses 
against our external enemies while per- 
mitting our very strength as a people 
to dissipate. We have an obligation to 
maintain and, indeed, improve the qual- 
ity of life for our citizens. 

If we are serious about reordering our 
priorities, now is the time to begin. And 
here is the place to begin it. 

Mr. MATHIAS. The President is both 
correct and courageous in his position 
with regard to the mandatory expendi- 
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tures required by H.R. 11102. The con- 
stitutional pattern of a government of 
separate powers is for the legislature to 
establish policy and the executive to 
execute it. When the legislature com- 
mands a specific level of expenditures 
for a single item within a departmental 
budget without providing compensating 
resources from which it is to be paid, it 
deprives the executive of that area of 
discretion necessary for sound admin- 
istrative action. 

This was also the infirmity of the ap- 
propriation for Health, Education, and 
Welfare which came to the Senate earlier 
this year. I voted to sustain the Pres- 
ident’s position in that instance on the 
ground of the impropriety of the proce- 
dure. An absolutely consistent approach 
to the current problem would dictate that 
I cast my vote in. the same way on this 
occasion. If this were an appropriation 
or if we prejudge the appropriation. that 
will follow, then the President might per- 
force have to deprive programs such as 
maternal and child health care, con- 
sumer programs of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the air pollution pro- 
gram, solid waste disposal, and programs 
for day care and for the aging. It is an 
undesirable precedent for us to deprive 
the Executive of this flexibility at this 
stage in the legislative process. 

On the other hand, this is not an ap- 
propriation; it is an authorization only. 
The appropriation committees of both 
Houses of Congress will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the problems raised 
and to ponder the President’s reasonable 
objections to the situation that threat- 
ens. The 91st Congress is well past its 
zenith of activity and cannot afford any 
further obstacles or delays in finishing 
its business. The country cannot afford 
any interruption in its programs of hos- 
pital construction and medical research. 
Our health care is already suffering from 
serious malnutrition from which it must 
be rescued and any lapse of Hill-Burton 
authorization, for example, would con- 
tribute to this unhealthy condition and 
obstruct its cure. 

The President’s veto has served a salu- 
tary purpose. It has marked the danger 
areas ahead and signaled the President's 
determination to employ the full powers 
of his Office to avoid them. Now that 
Congress is on notice, it can also observe 
proper precautions to avoid dangers. 

Since the President’s principal objec- 
tive seems to have been achieved, and 
since the delay would be costly, I shall 
vote to override the veto. ; 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, in veto- 
ing the hospital construction bill, Presi- 
dent Nixon stated two principal objec- 
tions. 

He objected because it authorized di- 
rect grants under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram which would be more than $350 
million above the President's budget. He 
also criticized the section of the bill 
which would require that all the funds 
appropriated be spent. 

Contrary to charges. by the opposition, 
this administration has advocated and 
supported improved programs of health 
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care, including an overall increase of 28 
percent in outlays for such programs as 
heart and cancer research, family plan- 
ning, alcoholism and drug abuse and 
medical aid for the poor. The President’s 
budget called for a substantial increase 
for the Hill-Burton program, which is 
widely recognized as being one of the 
most beneficial and successful programs 
undertaken by the Federal Government. 

Congress, however, has called for the 
President to go over his budget to the 
tune of $350 million on this one program, 
without regard to the overall economic 
picture. This action has been taken at a 
time when we are confronted with the 
necessity to hold down spending to fight 
inflation, and when we are also facing a 
deficit for the current fiscal year esti- 
mated at between $1.8 billion and $2.2 
billion. If trust funds were taken into 
consideration, the deficit would be much 
higher. 

Mr. President, in the federal system of 
government, only the Chief Executive 
has a full view of the overall financial 
picture. Congress should support the 
President in his efforts to stop inflation 
and bring stability to the economy. 

Recognizing that there are many 
worthy programs that need funds, unless 
we take steps to prevent economic chaos, 
the appropriation of additional amounts 
of money will be meaningless. Fueled by 
the fires of inflation, rising construction 
and operational costs can quickly eat 
up any additional funds. 

In addition to the threat that increased 
Federal spending holds for the econ- 
omy, I find it difficult to vote to override 
the President’s veto for another rea- 
son. As a former Governor of Oklahoma, 
I have an appreciation for the role of 
the Chief Executive. While a Member of 
Congress is only one of several who share 
responsibility for an action, it is the 
President who has the final and ultimate 
responsibility for what happens to the 
country. 

In this instance, I feel that the Pres- 
ident has made the decision that is in 
the best interests of the country, and 
I cannot in good conscience vote to over- 
ride his judgment in this important area. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing the debate I join the many Senators 
who have paid tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH) who handled the conference 
on the matter of health in such a 
splendid manner. He is a very fitting suc- 
cessor—and this is praise—to the fine 
former Senator from Alabama © (Mr. 
HILL). His leadership and respect for the 
whole new orientation to the health field 
have characterized the movement in our 
country in recent years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON) . The question is, Shall the bill 
pass, the objections of the President of 
the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding? The yeas and nays are re- 
quired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. A “yea” vote is a vote to 
override. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A “yea” 
vote is a vote to override. 

The yeas and nays are automatically 
called for, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
son), and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusseLt) would each vote “yea”. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness and, 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 76, 
nays 19, as follows: 

[ No. 197 Leg.] 


Murphy 
Muskie 
Pastore 
Pearson 
Pell 

Percy 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith, Ni. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 


McClellan 
McGee 
MeGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 


NAYS—19 
Goldwater 


Griffin 
Hansen 


Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Saxbe 
Smith, Maine 
Thurmond 
Hruska Tower 
Jordan,Idaho Williams, Del. 
Miller 
Packwood 
NOT VOTING—5 
Mundt Russell 
Inouye Nelson 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote there are 76 yeas and 19 nays, Two- 
thirds of the Senators present and vot- 
ing having voted in the affirmative, the 
bill, on reconsideration, is passed, the 
objections of the President of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. 

[Applause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate and the galleries will be in order. 
Senators who are retiring will please do 
so quietly. 

Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, I re- 
quest not only that we have order in the 
Senate, but I request that the Chair 
again instruct the galleries as to the 
Rules of the Senate in respect to the 
conduct of visitors in the galleries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Persons 
in the galleries will be quiet, and will 
not indicate their reactions to proceed- 
ings on the floor. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to express my deep personal grati- 
tude to the distinguished senior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) for his more 
than generous remarks toward me. It 
has been a great privilege to work with 
him on this Health Committee for 12 
years, as we have worked together in 
harmony and agreement most of the 
time, to try to achieve better health care 
facilities for the American people. The 
Senator’s remarks were more than 
generous. 

I thank all of the members of the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee for 
their diligent work and attendance as 
members of the Health subcommittee 
in the long and arduous negotiations 
with the House of Representatives. 

There was great cooperation by both 
parties; it was a bipartisan approach. 
I think we have the best hospitalization 
bill in the history of the American peo- 
ple, and I am grateful. Had it not been 
for that cooperation, we could not have 
had this bill. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
excused from attendance in the Senate 
for the rest of the evening. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of 
its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 12858) to provide for the disposi- 
tion of certain funds awarded to the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska by 
a judgment entered by the Court of 
Claims against the United States. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16916) 
making appropriations for the Office 
of Education for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
agreed to the conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr, Fioop, 
Mr. NatcHer, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mr. 
Hout, Mr. Casey, Mr. Manon, Mr. Mi- 
CHEL, Mr. SHRIVER, Mrs. REID of Illinois, 
and Mr. Bow were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 17825) 
to amend the Omnibus Crime Control 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 17825) to amend the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
913, S. 3842. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
bill (S. 3842) to improve and modernize 
the postal service, to reorganize the Post 
Office Department, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to its 
consideration. The Senate will be in 
order. 

The bill is open to amendment. The 
Senator from Wyoming is recognized. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my staff mem- 
ber, Mr. Charles N. Woodruff, be allowed 
to remain on the floor during further 
proceedings on this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PROCEDURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if we 
can have the attention of the Senate, I 
wonder whether the manager of the bill, 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, and the ranking 
minority member of that committee can 
give the Senate any idea as to what may 
be forthcoming in the way of amend- 
ments, in time limitations, and the like, 
so that we could govern ourselves ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are 
interested in trying to move along as 
rapidly as the body is willing this evening 
on the pending amendments. We are not 
sure that all amendments that Senators 
have in mind have been made known to 
us yet for estimate purposes on the time. 
We have a 1-hour time limit by unan- 
imous consent on all amendments except 
the Fannin amendment, which involves 
the right-to-work issue. We would hope 
that with this limitation and with an 
understanding that we have discussed 
with the Senator from Arizona, it would 
still be possible to go through all the 
amendments and to final passage late 
this evening. A number of Members have 
expressed an interest in that, if it be- 
comes possible. Obviously, many things 
stand in the way of it. 

But that would be the intention of the 
floor managers of the bill, if that is the 
will of the Senate. We intend to move 
right along this evening with a minimum 
of interruption, in the hope that we 
might finish the bill tonight. 

Mr. SCOTT. And with maximum 
relevancy. 

Mr. McGEE. With the Senator from 
Pennsylvania’s editorial comment. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, TO MONDAY, 
JULY 6, 1979 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
on House Concurrent Resolution 671. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate House Concurrent Resolution 671, 
which was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the 
House adjourns on Wednesday, July 1, 1970, 
it stand adjourned until 12 o'clock meridian, 
Monday, July 6, 1970. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 671) was 
considered and agreed to. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3842) to improve and 
modernize the postal service, to reorga- 
nize the Post Office Department, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. COOK, I ask unanimous consent 
to have a member of my staff on the floor 
during the course of the proceedings on 
my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of 
my staff, Mr. W. R. Haley, remain on 
the floor during these proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Kentucky has an amendment to the bill 
that he would like to submit at this time. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment as 
follows: 

Add a new paragraph (6) to subsection 510 
(b) to read as follows: 

“(6) title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, 78 Stat. 253, et seq., notwithstanding 
section 701 (b)(1) of said Title VII.” 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and the nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, S. 3842, as 
reported by the committee, has an ex- 
tremely serious defect. This bill does not 
insure implementation of the Federal 
policy prohibiting discrimination in em- 
ployment on the basis of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex or national origin. While sec- 
tion 510 of S. 3842 makes applicable the 
policy on nondiscrimination in these 
areas via 5 U.S.C. 7151, it also states that 
this shall not apply to the postal service 
“unless expressly made so applicable”; 
5 U.S.C. 7151 provides that the President 
shall use his existing authority “to carry 
out” this policy. Therefore, Executive 
Order 11478 dealing with equal employ- 
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ment opportunity in the Federal Govern- 
ment, does not as a matter of positive 
law, protect postal service employees 
because it is not made “expressly applica- 
ble” to the postal service as required un- 
der S. 3842. In effect the civil service 
regulations, such as those involving in- 
spections, grievance procedures, and ap- 
peals are denied to postal employees. 

I do not believe that the Congress in- 
tends to leave this large gap in employee 
protection to collective bargaining, or to 
administrative discretion, administrative 
timing and administrative action. It is 
my opinion that Congress should clearly 
decree, leaving no room for doubt, that 
employees of the postal service will have 
the same rights, spelled out both in law 
and regulations, as other classes of em- 
ployees have against employment dis- 
crimination. I propose, therefore, that 
section 510 of S. 3842 be amended to give 
postal service employees the equal em- 
ployment opportunity rights provided by 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
that employees in private industry have 
benefited from since 1964. 

Beside its application to racial dis- 
crimination, one of the primary reasons 
for this proposed amendment is to pro- 
hibit discrimination in classification as 
it applies to many of the women post- 
mistresses, who carry high civil service 
ratings within the postal system. It 
would eliminate in this independent 
postal service the idea of negotiation or 
arbitration of equal rights for male and 
female employees within the new postal 
system. 

I would hope, for those who have had 
the experience of arbitration, that they 
would not want to arbitrate a matter 
dealing with discrimination as applied to 
male and female employees of the new 
postal service. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Has the Senator any 
idea or evidence that this was written 
this way in the bill with purpose or 
whether it was—as I believe—just an 
oversight which, hopefully, the Senator’s 
amendment will correct? 

Mr. COOK. I must say to the Senator 
that I hope it was an oversight. When I 
submitted it to them, they said there 
might be some administrative problems. 
But if there are some administrative 
problems, where they want to discrimi- 
nate against women as against the posi- 
tion of men in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, then they ought to be able to solve 
them very easily. 

Mr. MURPHY. In other words, we 
should write the legislation the way we 
believe it should be and let them worry 
about the administrative problems when 
and if they occur. 

Mr. COOK. Yes. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOK. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Dale Schae- 
fer, my staff assistant, may be on the 
floor during the course of these proceed- 
ings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my staff assist- 
ant may remain on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, COOK. Mr. President, have the 
yeas and the nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I want to 
add to the remarks of the Senator from 
Kentucky that the reason why this was 
not in the original bill is that a techni- 
cal question was raised about the new 
collective bargaining processes and how 
it might affect postal employees and the 
freedom to bargain. We have had consul- 
tations on the matter, and we believe 
that there is merit in the proposal. But 
in order to legitimatize it, we felt, like- 
wise, that there should be a rollcall 
vote on it at this time. Therefore, I add 
my plaudits to the efforts of the Senator 
to achieve this goal. 

Wyoming happens to be a State which 
has pioneered in women’s suffrage and 
equal rights for women. It is an ele- 
mentary, fundamental principle in our 
outlook there in the West. I intend to 
support this declaration of policy on the 
part of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I join my 
distinguished chairman in saying that 
this is a very fine amendment and should 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time now yielded back? 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). All time on the amendment 
has now been yielded back. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NEL- 
SON), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy), and the Senator from 
Montana (Mr, METCALF) are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) 
is absent because of illness and, if present 
and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 93, 
nays 0, as follows: 
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Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 
Goodell 
Gore 


Hollings 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Jackson 
Javits 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
Kennedy 
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Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Doda 
Inouye 
McCarthy 

So Mr. Cook’s amendment was agreed 
to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Nlinois. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Roberta Hilman, my 
legislative assistant, have the privilege of 
the floor during the consideration of this 
measure. I am leaving for a NATO meet- 
ing at Brussels. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that Frank Cummings, my 
administrative assistant, be permitted 
the privilege of the floor of the Senate 
during the discussions on the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The amendment will be 
stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to state the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it a fact 
that if the substitute is amended, no 
amendment to it will lie after its adop- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. And is it a fact that no 
amendment may be proposed to the sub- 
stitute until all time has expired for it 
under the unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
serve notice that I will offer an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 


TITLE I—POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
POSTAL POLICY 

Sec. 101. (a) The postal service of the 
United States shall be operated as a basic and 
fundamental communications service pro- 
vided to the people by the Government of 
the United States. The United States Postal 
Service established under section 102 of this 
title shall have as its basic function the 
obligation to provide a postal system adapted 
to the needs of all the people and designed 
to bind the Nation together by facilitating 
the prompt, reliable, efficient and economical 
transmittal of personal, educational, literary, 
and business communications. It shall pro- 
vide such service to patrons in all areas and 
shall render public services to all commu- 
nities. The costs of establishing or maintain- 
ing the postal service shall not be appor- 
tioned in such a way as to impair the overall 
value of such service to the people. 

(b) As an employer, the Postal Service 
shall achieve and maintain compensation 
for its officers and employees comparable 
to the rates and types of compensation paid 
in major industries in the private sector of 
the economy of the United States. It shall 
place particular emphasis upon opportuni- 
ties for career advancement for all officers 
and employees and the achievement of worth- 
while and satisfying careers in the service of 
the United States. 

(c) Postal rates shall be established to ap- 
portion the costs of all postal operations to 
all users of the mail on a fair and equitable 
basis. 

(d) In determining all policies for postal 
service, the Postal Service shall give the 
highest consideration to the requirement 
for the most expeditious collection, trans- 
portation, and delivery of important letter 
mail. 

(e) In selecting modes of transportation, 
the Postal Service shall give highest con- 
sideration to the expeditious and economical 
delivery of mail and a fair and equitable 
distribution of mail business to carriers prc- 
viding similar modes of transportation 
services. Modern methods of transporting 
mail by containerization and programs de- 
signed to achieve overnight transportation 
of important letter mail to all parts of the 
Nation shall be a primary goal of postal 
operations. 

(f) In planning and building new postal 
facilities, the Postal Service shall emphasize 
the need for plants and equipment designed 
to create desirable working conditions for 
officers and employees, a maximum degree 
of convenience for efficient postal service, 
proper access to existing and future air and 
surface transportation facilities, and control 
of costs. 

REVISION OF TITLE 39, UNITED STATES CODE 

Sec. 102. Title 39, United States Code, is 
revised and reenacted and the sections there- 
of may be cited as “39 U.S.C. § ", as 
follows: 

“TITLE 39.—THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Chapter 
. GENERAL PROVISIONS. 


“Chapter 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 
“101. 
“102, 
“103. 


Definitions. 

United States Postal Service 

Postmaster General and Deputy Post- 
master General. 

Seal. 

Assistant Postmasters General, 

Judicial Officer. 


“104. 
“105. 
“106. 
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“107. Delegation of Authority. 
“108. The on on Postal Costs and 

Revenues. 

Procedures of the Commission. 

Advisory Council. 

General Powers of the Postal Service. 

Cooperation with other Government 
agencies. 

Suits by and against the Postal Service. 

Application of other laws. 

Annual reports. 

Reservation of powers. 

Labor protection under Postal Service 
leases. 

“§ 101. Definittions. 

“As used in this title— 

“*Postal Service’ means the United States 
Postal Service established by section 102 of 
this title. 

“ ‘Postmaster General’ means the operating 
head of the Postal Service as specified in sec- 
tion 103 of this title. 

“ ‘Commission’ means the Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues established by sec- 
tion 108 of this title. 

“ ‘Commissioners’ means the members of 
the Commission on Postal Costs and Reve- 
nues. 

“ ‘Postal Rate Board’ and ‘Board’ mean the 
Postal Rate Board established by section 
1251 of this title. 

“*Board members’ means the members of 
the Postal Rate Board. 

“The Post Office Department is reorganized 
as an independent establishment in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government known as 
the United States Postal Service. 

“§ 103. Postmaster General and Deputy Post 
master General 

“The operating head of the Postal Service 
is a Postmaster General appointed as speci- 
fied in subsection (c)(1) of section 108 of 
this title. Except as otherwise provided by 
law, the Postmaster General is vested with 
the functions of all subordinate officers and 
agencies of the Postal Service. The alternate 
operating head of the Postal Service is a 
Deputy Postmaster General appointed as 
specified in subsection (c)(2) of section 108 
of this title. 

“§ 104. Seal 

“The seal of the Postal Service, filed by the 
Postmaster General in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, which shall be judicially 
noticed, shall be affixed to all ccmmissions of 
officers of the Postal Service and used to 
authenticate records of the Postal Service, 


“$105. Assistant Postmasters General 

“The Postmaster General shall appoint 
such number of assistant postmasters gen- 
eral as he considers appropriate, one of 
whom, to be designated as the General Coun- 
sel, shall be the legal officer of the Postal 
Service. 
“§ 106. Judicial Officer 

“A Judicial Officer, appointed by the Com- 
mission, shall perform such quasi-judicial 
duties, not inconsistent with chapter 12 of 
this title, as the Commission may designate. 
He shall be the agency for the purposes of 
the requirements of chapter 5 of title 5, 
to the extent that functions are delegated 
to him by the Commission. 
“§ 107. Delegation of Authority 

“The Postmaster General may delegate to 
any subordinate officer, employee, or agency 
of the Postal Service, with or without power 
of redelegation, such as the functions vested 
in him and, except as otherwise provided 
in this title, in any other officer or em- 
Ployee of the Postal Service as he deems 
appropriate. 
“§ 108. The Commission on Postal Costs and 

Revenues 

“(a) A Commission on Postal Costs and 
Revenues is established, consisting of eleven 
members as provided for in this section. 

“(b)(1) The President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, shall ap- 


“109. 
“110. 
“111, 
“112. 


“113. 
“114, 
“115. 
“116. 
“117. 
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point nine members of the Commission. Not 
more than five presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners shall be from the same political 
party. The President may remove Commis- 
sioners appointed under this paragraph only 
for inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeas- 
ance in office. The Commissioners shall be 
chosen to represent the public interest gen- 
erally and not as representatives of specific 
interests connected with the Postal Service. 

“(2) The terms of the presidentially ap- 
pointed Commissioners shall be nine years 
except that— 

(A) the terms of nine Commissioners first 
taking office shall expire as designated by the 
President at the time of the appointment, 
one at the end of one year, one at the end of 
two years, one at the end of three years, one 
at the end of four years, one at the end of 
five years, one at the end of six years, one at 
the end of seven years, one at the end of 
eight years, and one at the end of nine years 
following the appointment of the first of 
them; and 

“(B) any Commissioner appointed to fill 
a vacancy before the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve for the remainder of such term. 

“(c) (1) The presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners shall appoint and have discre- 
tionary power to remove a tenth member of 
the Commission who shall serve as Post- 
master General. The Postmaster General, 
who shall have such terms as may be fixed 
by the presidentially appointed Commission- 
ers, shall be a voting member of the Com- 
mission except as otherwise provided in this 
title. 

“(2) The presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners and the Postmaster General shall 
appoint and shall have discretionary power 
to remove an additional member of the Com- 
mission who shall serve as Deputy Post- 
master General for such term as the presi- 
dentially appointed Commissioners and the 
Postmaster General may fix. The Deputy 
Postmaster General shall be a voting mem- 
ber of the Commission except as otherwise 
provided in this title. 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, each presidentially appointed Com- 
missioner shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum and $300 for each 
meeting of the Commission he attends, up 
to a maximum of 30 meetings per year. Their 
compensation shall be subject to adjust- 
ment under the provisions of chapter 11, 
title 2. In addition, they shall be reimbursed 
for necessary travel and subsistence expense 
incurred in attending the meetings of the 
Commission. 

“(e) (1) The presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners shall fix the rates of compensa- 
tion of the Postmaster General and Deputy 
Postmaster General. 

“(2) The Commission shall direct and con- 
trol the expenditures of the Postal Service, 
review the practices and policies of the Post- 
al Service, and perform other functions and 
duties imposed on it by this title. 

“(f) Vacancies in the Commission, as long 
as there are sufficient members to form a 
quorum, shall not impair the powers of the 
Commission under this title. 

“(g) The Commission shall act upon ma- 
jority vote of those members who are present, 
and any six members present shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of busi- 
ness by the Commission, except— 

“(1) in the appointment or removal of the 
Postmaster General, and in setting the com- 
pensation of the Postmaster General and 
Deputy Postmaster General, a favorable vote 
of an absolute majority of the presidentially 
appointed Commissioners in office shall be 
required; 

“(2) in the appointment or removal of the 
Deputy Postmaster General, a favorable vote 
of an absolute majority of the members in 
office from among the members serving as 
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Postmaster General and the presidentially 
appointed Commissioners shall be required; 
and 

“(3) as otherwise provide in this title. 

“(h) No officer or employee of the United 
States may concurrently serve as a member 
of the Commission, but the presidentially ap- 
pointed Commissioners may hold any other 
non-Federal office or employment not incon- 
sistent with their duties to the Postal Serv- 
ice. 

“§109. Procedures of the Commission 

“The Commission may delegate any of its 
powers to officers and employees of the Postal 
Service in accordance with rules or regula- 
tions adopted by it. The Commission may es- 
tablish such committees of the Commission, 
and delegate such powers to any commit- 
tee, as the Commission determines appro- 
priate to carry out its functions and duties. 
Delegations to officers, employees, or commit- 
tees shall not be inconsistent with other pro- 
visions of this title; such delegations shall 
not relieve the Commission of full responsi- 
bility for the carrying out of its duties and 
functions; and any such delegations shall be 
revocable by the Commission in its exclusive 
judgment. 

“$110. Advisory Council 

“(a) There shall be a Postal Service Ad- 
visory Council, of which the Postmaster 
General shall be the Chairman and the Dep- 
uty Postmaster General shall be the Vice 
Chairman. The Advisory Council shall have 
eleven additiona] members appointed by the 
President. He shall appoint as such members 
(1) four persons from among persons nomi- 
nated by those labor organizations recog- 
nized as collective-bargaining representa- 
tives for employees of the Postal Service in 
one or more collective-bargaining units, (2) 
four persons as representatives of major mail 
users (including as major mail users mailers 
of moderate amounts of personal first class 
mail), and (3) three persons as representa- 
tives of the public at large. All such mem- 
bers shall be appointed for terms of two 
years except that, of those first appointed, 
two of the members representative of labor 
organizations and two of the members repre- 
sentative of such major mail users and one 
member representing the public at large 
shall be appointed for one year terms. Any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring before the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve for the remainder of such term, 

“(b) The Commission and the Postmaster 
General shall consult with and receive the 
advice of the Advisory Council regarding 
postal rates and services and compensation 
of employees. 

“(c) The members of the Council repre- 
sentative of the public at large shall receive 
for each meeting of the Board compensation 
at the daily equivalent of the salary provided 
by law for level V of the Executive Schedule. 
All members of the Coumcil shall be reim- 
bursed for necessary travel and subsistence 
expense in attending meetings of the Coun- 
cil. 

“§ 111. General powers of the Postal Service 

“The Postal Service shall have the follow- 
ing general powers: 

“(1) to sue and be sued in its official name; 

“(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal such 
rules and regulations as it deems necessary 
to accomplish the objectives of this title; 

“(3) to enter into and perform contracts, 
executive instruments, and determine the 
character of, and necessity for, its expendi- 
tures; 

“(4) to determine and keep is own system 
of accounts and the forms and contents of 
its contracts and other business documents, 
except as otherwise provided in this title; 

“(5) to acquire in any lawful manner such 
personal or real property, or any interest 
therein, as it deems necessary or convenient 
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in the transaction of its business, and to 
hold, maintain, sell, lease, or otherwise dis- 
pose of such property or any interest therein; 
and to provide services in connection there- 
with and charge therefor; 

“(6) to construct, operate, lease, and 
maintain buildings, facilities, equipment, 
and other improvements on any property 
owned or controlled by it, including, with- 
out limitation, any property or interest 
therein transferred to it under section 1002 
of this title; 

“(7) to accept gifts or donations of serv- 
ices or property, real or personal, as it deems 
necessary or convenient in the transaction 
of its business; 

“(8) to settle and compromise claims by 
or against it; 

“(9) to exercise, in the name of the United 
States, the right of eminent domain for the 
furtherance of its official purposes; and to 
have the priority of the United States with 
respect to the payment of debts out of bank- 
rupt, insolvent, and decedents’ estates; and 

“(10) to have all other powers incidental, 
necessary, or appropriate to the carrying on 
of its functions or the exercise of its specific 
powers. 


“§ 112. Cooperation with other Government 
agencies 

“Executive agencies and independent 
establishments within the meaning of sec- 
tions 104 and 105 of title 5 and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office are authorized to fur- 
nish goods, property, both real and personal, 
and personal and nonpersonal services to the 
Postal Service, and the Postal Service is au- 
thorized to furnish such goods, property, and 
services to them. The furnishing of goods, 
property, and services pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be under such terms and condi- 
tions, including reimbursability, as the Post- 
master General and the head of the agency 
or establishment concerned shall deem ap- 
propriate. 


“$113. Suits by and against the Postal 
Service 

“(a) The United States district courts shall 
have original but not exclusive jurisdiction 
over all actions brought by or against the 
Postal Service. Any action brought in a State 
court to which the Postal Service is a party 
may be removed to the United States district 
court under the provisions of chapter 89 of 
title 28. 

“(b) The provisions of title 28 relating to 
service of process, venue, and limitations of 
time for bringing action in suits in which the 
United States, its officers or employees are 
parties, and the rules of procedure adopted 
under title 28 for suits in which the United 
States, its officers or employees are parties, 
shall apply in like manner to suits in which 
the Postal Service, its officers, or employees 
are parties. 

“(c) The provisions of chapter 171 and all 
other provisions of title 28 relating to tort 
claims shall apply to tort claims arising out 
of activities of the Postal Service. 

“(d) The Department of Justice shall 
furnish the Postal Service such legal repre- 
sentation as it may require pursuant to sec- 
tion 112 of this title, but with the prior con- 
sent of the Attorney General the Postal Serv- 
ice may employ attorneys by contract or 
otherwise to conduct litigation brought by or 
against the Postal Service or its officers or 
employees in matters affecting the Postal 
Service. 


“$114. Application of other laws 

“No Federal law dealing with public, 
United States or Federal contracts, property, 
works, officers, employees, or funds, including 
the provisions of chapters 5 and 7 of title 5, 
shall apply to the exercise of the powers of 
the Postal Service except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title and except insofar as such 
laws remain in force as rules or regulations 
of the Postal Service, but the following pro- 
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visions of law shall apply to the Postal 
Service: 

“(1) sections 3333 and 5532, and chapters 
71 (Employee Policies) and 73 (Suitability, 
Security, and Conduct of Employees) of title 
5 except that no regulation issued pursuant 
to such chapters shall apply to the Postal 
Service unless expressly made so applicable; 

“(2) all provisions of title 18 dealing with 
the Postal Service, the mails and Government 
officers or employees; 

“(3) the following provisions of title 40: 

“sections 258a-258e (condemnation pro- 
ceedings) ; 

“sections 270a-270e (known as the Miller 
Act); 

“sections 276a-276a—7 (known as the Davis- 
Bacon Act); 

“section 276c (wage payments of certain 
contractors) ; 

“chapter 5 (the Contract Work Hours 
Standards Act); and 

“chapter 15 (the Government Losses in 
Shipment Act); 

“(4) the following provisions of title 41, 
sections 35-45 (the Walsh-Healey Act), chap- 
ter 6 (the Service Contract Act of 1965); and 

“(5) section 2000d, 2000d—-1—2000d-4 of 
title 42 (title VI, the Civil Rights Act of 1964). 

“(6) title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, 78 Stat. 253, et seq., notwithstanding 
section 701(b) (1) of said title VII.” 

“$115. Annual reports 

“The Postmaster General shall render an 
annual report to the Commission concern- 
ing the operations of the Postal Service un- 
der this title. Upon approval thereof, or after 
making such changes as it considers appro- 
priate, the Commission shall transmit such 
report to the President and the Congress. 


“g 116. Reservation of powers 

“Congress reserves the power to alter, 
amend or repeal any or all of the sections of 
this title, but no such alteration, amendment 
or repeal shall operate to impair the obliga- 
tion of any contract made by the Postal Serv- 
ice under any power conferred by this title. 
“$117. Labor protection under Postal Service 

leases 

“(a) A lease agreement by the Postal Serv- 
ice for rent of net interior space in excess of 
five thousand square feet in any building or 
facility, or part of a building or facility, to be 
occupied for purposes of the Postal Service 
shall include a provision that all laborers and 
mechanics employed in the construction, 
modification, alteration, repair, painting, 
decoration, or other improvement of the 
building or space covered by the agreement, 
or improvement at the site of such building 
or facility, shall be paid wages at not less 
than those prevailing for similar work in the 
locality as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor under section 276a of title 40, relating 
to section 1 of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

“(b) The Postal Service and functions of 
the Secretary of Labor with respect to labor 
standards enforcement under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 14 of 1950, title 5, ap- 
pendix, and regulations for contractors and 
subcontractors under section 276c of title 40, 
shall apply to the work under subsection (a) 
of this section. 

“(c) Subsection (b) of this section shall 
not be construed to give the Secretary of 
Labor authority to direct the cancellation of 
the lease agreement referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“Chapter 2.—PERSONNEL 

“SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“201. Appointments and promotions, 
“202. Oath of office. 
“203. Employees of the Post Office Depart- 

ment. 

“204. Retirement rights. 
“205. Policy on compensation and benefits. 
“206. Terms of employment. 
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“207. Prohibition of political influence. 
“208. Organizations of supervisory personnel. 
“209. Seniority of rural carriers. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—EMPLOYEE~MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


“221. Definition. 

“222. Applicability of National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. 

"223. Bargaining units, 

“224, Recognition of labor organizations. 

“225. Elections. 

“226. Deductions of dues. 

“227. Collective-bargaining agreements. 

“228. Labor disputes. 

“229. Suits. 

“230. Labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“§ 201. Appointments and promotions 

“(a) The Postal Service may appoint and 
promote such Officers, attorneys, agents, and 
employees and vest them with such powers 
and duties as it deems necessary. Officers 
and employees of the Postal Service shall 
be in the postal career service, which shall 
be a part of the civil service. Such appoint- 
ments and promotions shall be in accordance 
with procedures established by the Postal 
Service. The Postal Service shall establish 
procedures, subject to subchapter II of this 
chapter, to assure its employees of meaning- 
ful opportunities for promotion and career 
development and to assure its employees full 
protection of their employment rights by 
guaranteeing them an opportunity for a fair 
hearing on adverse actions, with representa- 
tives of their own choosing. Subject to sub- 
section (b) of this section, the provisions 
of chapter 75 of title 5 shall apply to em- 
ployees of the Postal Service except to the 
extent of any inconsistency with— 

“(1) the provisions of any collective bar- 
gaining agreement negotiated on behalf of 
and applicable to them, or 

“(2) procedures established by the Postal 
Service and approved by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

“(b) The Postal Service may hire execu- 
tives on long-term employment contracts 
when necessary. Notwithstanding any such 
contract, the Postal Service may at its dis- 
cretion and at any time remove any execu- 
tive employee. Removal, however, shall be 
without prejudice to the contract rights of 
the person removed. 

“(c)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title or any provision of a 
collective bargaining agreement negotiated 
under subchapter II of this chapter, the 
provisions of title 5 relating to a ‘preference 
eligible’, as that term is defined under sec- 
tion 2108(3) of title 5, as those provisions 
may from time to time be amended, shall 
apply to an applicant for appointment in 
the Postal Service in the same manner and 
under the same conditions required for an 
applicant for appointment to a position in 
the competitive service under title 5 and 
shall apply to an employee of the Postal 
Service in the same manner and under the 
same conditions as if the employee were 
in the competitive service and subject to the 
provisions of title 5. Without compromising 
its basic mission, the Postal Service shall 
pursue an employment policy designed to 
extend opportunity to the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped. 

“(2) Employees of the Postal Service shall 
be covered by subchapter I of chapter 81 of 
title 5, relating to compensation for work 
injuries, as that subchapter may from time 
to time be amended. 

“(d) Notwithstanding sections 5533, 5535, 
and 5536 of title 5, and any other provision 
of law, an officer, agent, or employee of the 
United States Government, is eligible to 
serve and receive the compensation both as 
such officer, agent, or employee and as offi- 
cer, agent, or employee of the Postal Service 
other than as a member of the Commission, 
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“$202. Oath of office 

“Before entering upon their duties and 
before receiving any salary, the members of 
the Commission and all persons employed by 
the Postal Service shall take and subscribe 
the following oath or affirmation: 

“I —————, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties of the office on which I am about 
to enter.” 


A person authorized to administer oaths by 
by the laws of the United States, including 
section 2903 of title 5, or of a State or terri- 
tory, or an officer, civil or military, holding 
a commission under the United States or any 
officer or employee of the Postal Service des- 
ignated by the Postmaster General may ad- 
minister and certify the oath or affirmation. 


“$ 203. Employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment 

“(a) Employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment on the effective date of this section 
shall remain employees of the Postal Service 
under the terms of this title. The provisions 
of this section shall be inapplicable to the 
Postmaster General, the Deputy Postmaster 
General, the Assistant Postmasters General 
and General Counsel of the Post Office De- 
partment, but nothing in this section shall 
make such persons ineligible for employment 
by the Postal Service. 

“(b) Sick and annual leave, and compen- 
satory time of such employees whether ac- 
crued prior to or after commencement of 
operations of the Postal Service shall be obli- 
gations of the Postal Service pursuant to the 
provisions of this chapter. 

“(c) Compensation, benefits, and other 
terms and conditions of employment in effect 
immediately prior to the effective date of this 
section, whether provided by statute or by 
rules and regulations of the Post Office De- 
partment or the executive branch of the 
Government, will continue to apply to em- 
ployees of the Postal Service, until changed 
by the Postal Service, in accordance with 
subchapter II of this chapter. Subject to the 
provisions of section 206 of this title, the 
provisions of subchapter I of chapter 85, and 
chapters 87 and 89 of title 5, shall apply to 
employees of the Postal Service, unless varied, 
added to, or substituted for pursuant to this 
subsection. No variation, addition, or substi- 
tution with respect to fringe benefits shall 
result in a program of fringe benefits which 
on the whole is less favorable to the employ- 
ees than fringe benefits in effect on the effec- 
tive date of this section, and as to employees 
for whom there is a collective-bargaining 
representative no such variation, addition or 
substitution shall be made except by agree- 
ment between the collective-bargaining rep- 
resentative and the Postal Service. 

“(d) Any employee of the United States 
Post Office Department on the effective date 
of this section shall be eligible to transfer, at 
the same or a higher grade, to any position 
within the United States Government which 
is open and for which such employee shall be 
qualified. The Postal Service shall cooperate 
with the Civil Service Commission in placing 
such employees. 

“§ 204. Retirement rights 

“Employees of the Postal Service shall be 
covered by chapter 83 of title 5 relating to 
the civil service retirement program, as that 
chapter may from time to time be amended. 
The Postal Service shall withhold from pay 
and shall pay into the Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund the amount speci- 
fied in chapter 83 of title 5. The Postal 
Service upon request by the Civil Service 
Commission, but not less frequently than 
annually, shall pay to the Civ!l Service Com- 
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mission the costs reasonably related to ad- 
ministration or fund activities for employees 
of the Postal Service. 

“§ 205. Policy on compensation and benefits 

“It shall be the policy of the Postal Service 
to maintain compensation and benefits for 
all employees on a standard of comparability 
to the compensation and benefits paid for 
comparable levels of work in the private sec- 
tor of the economy. Such policy may be ap- 
plied on an area basis, in which event the 
Postal Service, consistent with subchapter II 
of this chapter and collective bargaining 
agreements, shall define the boundaries of 
any such wage area. It shall be the policy 
of the Postal Service to provide adequate and 
reasonable differentials in rates of pay be- 
tween employees in the clerk and carrier 
grades in the line work force and supervisory 
and managerial employees. It shall be the 
policy of the Postal Service to pay cost-of- 
living allowances to employees stationed out- 
side the continental United States or in 
Alaska which shall be not less than the cost- 
of-living allowances generally applicable un- 
der section 5941 of title 5 of the United 
States Code for employees stationed in the 
same area. It shall be the policy of the 
Postal Service to provide adequate and rea- 
sonable differentials in rates of pay between 
employees in the clerk and carrier grades 
in the line work force and supervisory and 
managerial employees. 

“§ 206. Terms of employment 

“(a) Compensation, benefits, and other 
terms and conditions of employment shall 
be determined by the Postal Service, con- 
sistent with subchapter II of this chapter, 
but no officer or employee shall be paid com- 
pensation at a rate in excess of the rate for 
level I of the Executive Schedule. 

“(b) The Postal Service shall have the 
right consistent with subchapter II of this 
chapter and applicable laws, regulations, and 
collective-bargaining agreements— 

“(1) to direct employees of the Postal 
Service in the performance of official duties; 

“(2) to hire, promote, transfer, assign and 
retain employees in positions within the 
Postal Service, and to suspend, demote, dis- 
charge, or take other disciplinary action 
against employees; 

“(3) to relieve employees from duties be- 
cause of lack of work or for other legitimate 
reasons; 

“(4) to maintain the efficiency of the oper- 
ations entrusted to it; 

“(5) to determine the methods, means, 
and personnel by which such operations are 
to be conducted; and 

“(6) to take whatever actions may be 
necessary to carry out its mission in situ- 
ations of emergency. 

“(c) No individual who is a member of a 
religious sect, or division thereof, the estab- 
lished and traditional tenets or teaching of 
which oppose a requirement that a member 
of such sect or division join or financially 
support any labor organization, may be re- 
quired to join or financially support any 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment if such individual pays to the Treas- 
urer of the United States a sum equal to the 
initiation fees and periodic dues uniformly 
required as a condition of acquiring and re- 
taining membership in a labor organization 
which is representative of the employee un- 
less said individual and said labor organiza- 
tion mutually agree upon some other con- 
dition of employment. 

“§ 207. Political influence; prohibition 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, but subject to subsection (e) of this 
section, each appointment, promotion, as- 
signment, transfer, or designation, interim or 
otherwise, of an officer or employee in the 
Postal Service (except members of the Com- 
mission) shall be made without regard to any 
recommendation or statement, oral, or writ- 
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ten, with respect to any person who requests, 
or is under consideration for such appoint- 
ment, promotion, assignment, transfer, or 
designation made by— 

“(1) any Member of the Senate or House 
of Representatives (including the Resident 
Commissioner from Puerto Rico); 

“(2) any elected official of the government 
of any State (including the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico) or of any county, city, or 
other political subdivision of such State or 
Commonwealth; 

“(3) any official of a national political 
party or of a political party of any State (in- 
cluding the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico), 
county, city, or other subdivision of such 
State or Commonwealth; or 

“(4) any other individual or organization. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law but subject to subsection (e) of this 
section, a person or organization referred to 
in subparagraph (1), (2), (8), or (4) of sub- 
section (a) of this section is hereby pro- 
hibited from making or transmitting to the 
Postmaster General, or to any other officer or 
employee of the Federal Government, any 
recommendation or statement, oral or writ- 
ten, with respect to any person who requests, 
or is under consideration for any such ap- 
pointment, promotion, assignment, transfer, 
or designation. The Postal Service and any 
officer or employee of the Federal Govern- 
ment, subject to subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion— 

“(1) shall not solicit, request, consider, or 
accept any such recommendation or state- 
ment; and 

“(2) shall return any such recommenda- 
tion or statement, if written, received by 
him, appropriately marked as in violation of 
this section, to the person or organization 
making or transmitting the same. 

“(c) A person who requests, or is under 
consideration for any such appointment, 
promotion, assignment, transfer, or designa- 
tion is hereby prohibited from requesting or 
soliciting any such recommendation or state- 
ment from any person or organization within 
the purview of subparagraph (1), (2), (3), 
or (4) of subsection (a) of this section. Any 
such person making such solicitation or re- 
quest, knowing the same to be in violation 
of this subsection, is disqualified for the ap- 
pointment, promotion, assignment, transfer, 
or designation concerned. 

“(d) Each employment form of the Postal 
Service used in connection with any such 
appointment, promotion, assignment, trans- 
fer, or designation shall contain appropriate 
language in boldface type informing all per- 
sons concerned of the provisions of this sec- 
tion. During the time any such appointment, 
promotion, assignment, transfer, or designa- 
tion is under consideration, appropriate 
notice of the provisions of this section printed 
in boldface type shall be posted in the post 
office concerned. 

“(e) This section shall not be held or con- 
sidered to prohibit— 

“(1) the solicitation, acceptance, and con- 
sideration by the Postal Service or any au- 
thorized officer or employee of the Federal 
Government, or 

“(2) the furnishing and transmission to 
the Postal Service or such authorized officer 
or employee by any other individual or 


organization 

of any statement with respect to a person 
who requests, or is under consideration for, 
appointment, promotion, assignment, trans- 
fer, or designation, if— 

“(A) the statement is furnished pursuant 
to a request or requirement of the Postal 
Service and consists solely of evaluation of 
the work performance, ability, aptitude, and 
general qualifications of an employee in the 
Postal Service who is under consideration for 
appointment, promotion, assignment, trans- 
fer, or designation; 

“(B) the statement is furnished by an 
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individual or organization referred to in sub- 
paragraph (4) of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion pursuant to & request made by an 
suthorized representative of the Federal 
Government solely in order to determine 
whether the person who requests, or is under 
consideration for, appointment, promotion, 
assignment, transfer, or designation meets 
the loyalty, suitability, and character re- 
quirements for employment with the Federal 
Government; or 

“(C) the statement is furnished by a for- 
mer employer of the person who requests, or 
is under consideration for, appointment, pro- 
motion, assignment, transfer, or designation, 
pursuant to a request of the Postal Service, 
and consists solely of an evaluation of the 
work performance, ability, aptitude, and 
general qualifications of such person during 
his employment with such former employer. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
not have any effect on the right of an em- 
ployee to petition Congress as authorized by 
section 7102 of title 5. 

“§ 208. Organizations of supervisory per- 
sonnel 

“(a) The Postal Service shall provide a 
program for consultation with recognized 
organizations of officers and employees of 
the Postal Service other than those subject 
to collective-bargaining agreements under 
subchapter II of chapter 2 of this title. Such 
organizations upon presentation of evidence 
satisfactory to the Postmaster General that 
their membership constitutes a substantial 
percentage of all officers and employees in 
their occupations or positions, shall be en- 
titled to consult directly with respect to pay 
policies and schedules, fringe benefit pro- 
grams, and other programs relating to em- 
ployees in such occupations. 

“(b) The Postal Service shall recognize an 
organization of supervisors that represents 
& majority of supervisory personnel. The or- 
ganization of supervisors may include officers 
and employees who are not subject to collec- 
tive-bargaining agreements under subchap- 
ter II of chapter 2 of this title. The orga- 
nization shall have the right to participate 
directly in consultation with the Postal Sery- 
ice concerning matters affecting the respon- 
sibilities and conditions of employment of 
supervisory personnel, 

“(c) It shall be the policy of the Postal 
Service to provide compensation, working 
conditions, and career opportunities that will 
assure the attraction and retention of 
qualified and capable supervisory personnel 
and to establish and continuously maintain 
a program for all supervisory personnel that 
reflects the essential importance of a well- 
trained and well-motivated supervisory force 
to the effectiveness of postal operations and 
that promotes the leadership status of the 
supervisor in respect to rank-and-file em- 
ployees, recognizing that the supervisor’s 
role in primary level management is par- 
ticularly vital to the process of converting 
general postal policies into successful postal 
operations. 

“§ 209. Seniority of rural carriers 

“(a) Unless varied by the terms of a col- 
lective-bargaining agreement between the 
Postal Service and the bargaining representa- 
tive of affected rural carriers, the Postal 
Service shall recognize the seniority status 
of rural carriers in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subsections (b)—(d) of this sec- 
tion. 

“(b) The seniority status of a rural carrier 
commences on the day of appointment as a 
regular rural carrier. Upon yoluntary transfer 
from one office to another, or another branch 
of the service into the rural delivery service, 
the relative seniority of the transferee com- 
mences on the day he enters the rural de- 
livery service of the office to which transfer is 
made. 

“(c) A rural carrier shall be assigned by 
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the Postal Service to the least desirable route 


upon entering the service and shall rise to 
the more desirable routes by seniority. 

“(d) The Postal Service shall base promo- 
tions and preferential assignments in the 
rural delivery service upon seniority and 
ability. If ability be sufficient, seniority shall 
govern. 


SUBCHAPTER II—LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
RELATIONS 


“§ 221. Definition 


“As used in this subchapter, 
means— 

“(1) maintenance guards, being employees 
employed by the Postal Service on the effec- 
tive date of this chapter in Key Position 
KP-5, under the provisions of former section 
3514 of this title, and 

“(2) security guards, being employees in 
a classification which may be established in 
the Postal Service and whose primary duties 
shall include the exercise of authority to 
enforce rules to protect the safety of prop- 
erty, mail, or persons on the premises of the 
Postal Service. 


“§ 222. Applicability of National Labor Re- 
lations Act 

“(a) Labor-management relations shall, to 
the extent not inconsistent with provisions 
of this title, be subject to the provisions of 
subchapter II of chapter 7 (the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended) of title 29. 

“(b) Each employee of the Postal Service 
has the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal, to form, join, and assist 
a labor organization or to refrain from any 
such activity, and each employee shall be 
protected in the exercise of this right. 

“§ 223. Bargaining units 

“The National Labor Relations Board shall 
decide in each case the unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining in the Postal Service: 
Provided, That the National Labor Relations 
Board shall not include in any bargaining 
unit— 

“(i) any management official or supervisor; 

“(ii) any employee engaged in personnel 
work in other than a purely nonconfidential 
clerical capacity; 

“(iil) both professional employees and em- 
ployees who are not professional employees 
unless a majority of such professional em- 
ployees vote for inclusion in such unit; or 

“(iv) together with other employees, any 
individual employed as a security guard to 
enforce against employees and other persons, 
rules to protect property of the Postal Sery- 
ice or to protect the safety of property, mail, 
or persons on the premises of the Postal 
Service; but no labor organization shall be 
certified as the representative of employees 
in a bargaining unit of security guards if 
such organization admits to membership, or 
is affiliated directly or indirectly with an or- 
ganization which admits to membership em- 
ployees other than guards. 


“§ 224. Recognition of labor organizations 

“(a) The Postal Service shall accord exclu- 
sive recognition to a labor organization when 
the organization has been selected by a ma- 
jority of the employees in an appropriate 
unit as their representative. 

“(b) Agreements and supplements in ef- 
fect on the date of enactment of this section 
covering employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment shall continue to be recognized by the 
Postal Service until altered or amended pur- 
suant to law. 

“(c) When a petition has been filed, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the National Labor Relations 
Bo 
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“(1) by an employee, a group of employees, 
or any labor organization acting in their be- 
half, alleging that (A) a substantial number 
of employees wish to be represented for col- 
lective bargaining by a labor organization 
and that the Postal Service declines to recog- 
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nize such labor organizations as the repre- 
sentative; or (B) the labor organization 
which has been certified or is being cur- 
rently recognized by the Postal Service as the 
bargaining representative is no longer a rep- 
resentative; or 

“(2) by the Postal Service, alleging that 
one or more labor organizations has pre- 
sented to it a claim to be recognized as the 
representative; 


the National Labor Relations Board shall in- 
vestigate such petition and, if it has reason- 
able cause to believe that a question of rep- 
resentation exists, shall provide for an appro- 
priate hearing upon due notice. Such hearing 
may be conducted by an officer or employee 
of the National Labor Relations Board, who 
shall not make any recommendations with 
respect thereto. If the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board finds upon the record of such 
hearing that such a question of representa- 
tion exists, it shall direct an election by 
secret ballot and shall certify the results 
thereof. 

“(d) A petition filed under subsection (c) 
(1) of this section shall be accompanied by 
a statement signed by at least 30 per centum 
of the employees in the appropriate unit 
stating they desire that an election be con- 
ducted for the purpose set forth in such 
subsection. 

“(e) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the waiving of hearings 
by stipulation for the purpose of a consent 
election in conformity with regulations and 
rules of decision of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 


“$225. Elections 

“(a) All elections authorized under sec- 
tion 224 of this title shall be conducted un- 
der the supervision of the National Labor 
Relations Board, or persons designated by It, 
and shall be by secret ballot, Each employee 
eligible to vote shall be provided the op- 
portunity to choose the labor organization 
he wishes to represent him, from among 
those on the ballot, or ‘no union’, 

“(b) If any election where none of the 
choices on the ballot receives a majority, a 
runoff shall be conducted, the ballot pro- 
viding for a selection between the two 
choices receiving the largest and second larg- 
est number of valid votes cast in the elec- 
tion. In the event of a tie vote, additional 
runoff elections shall be conducted until one 
of the choices has received a majority of the 
votes, 

““(c) No election shall be held in any bar- 
gaining unit within which, in the preced- 
ing twelve-month period, a valid election has 
been held. 


“§ 226, Deductions of dues 

“(a) When a labor organization holds ex- 
clusive recognition, or when an organiza- 
tion of personne] not subject to collective 
bargaining agreements has consultation 
rights under section 208 of this title, the 
Postal Service shall deduct the regular and 
periodic dues of the organization from the 
pay of all members of the organization in the 
unit of recognition if the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the Postal Service has received from 
each employee, on whose account such de- 
ductions are made, a written assignment 
which shall be irrevocable for a period of 
not more than one year, 

“(b) Any agreement in effect immediately 
prior to the enactment of this section be- 
tween the Post Office Department and any 
organization of postal employees which pro- 
vides for deduction by the Department of the 
regular and periodic initiation fees, dues, and 
assessments of the organization from the pay 
of its members, shall continue in full force 
and effect and the obligation for such de- 
ductions shall be assumed by the Postal 
Service. No such deduction shall be made 
from the pay of any employee except on his 
written assignment, which shall be irrevoc- 
able for a period of not more than one year. 
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“§ 227. Collective-bargaining agreements 

“(a) Collective-bargaining agreements be- 
tween the Postal Service and bargaining rep- 
resentatives recognized under section 224 of 
this title shall be effective for not less than 
2 years. 

“(b) Collective-bargaining agreements be- 
tween the Postal Service and bargaining rep- 
resentatives recognized under section 224 
may include any procedures for resolution by 
the parties of grievances and adverse actions 
arising under the agreement, including pro- 
cedures culminating in binding third-party 
arbitration, or the parties may adopt any 
such procedures by mutual agreement in the 
event of a dispute. 

“(c) The Postal Service and bargaining 
representatives recognized under section 224 
may by mutual agreement adopt procedures 
for the resolution of disputes or impasses 
arising in the negotiation of a collective- 
bargaining agreement. 

“§ 228. Labor disputes 

“(a) If there is a collective-bargaining 
agreement in effect, no party to such agree- 
ment shall terminate or modify such agree- 
ment unless the party desiring such termina- 
tion or modification serves written notice 
upon the other party to the agreement of the 
proposed termination or modification not 
less than 90 days prior to the expiration date 
thereof, nor not less than 90 days prior to 
the time it is proposed to make such ter- 
mination or modification. The party serving 
such notice shall notify the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service of the exist- 
ence of a dispute within 45 days of such 
notice, provided no agreement has been 
reached by that time. 

“(b) In the event the parties fail to reach 
agreement or to adopt a procedure providing 
for a binding resolution of a dispute by the 
expiration date of the agreement in effect, 
or the date of the proposed termination or 
modification, the Director of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service shall di- 
rect the establishment of a factfinding panel 
which shall consist of 3 persons. For this 
purpose, he shall submit to the parties a list 
of not less than 15 names, from which list 
each party, within 10 days, shall select one 
person. The 2 so selected shall then choose 
from the list a third person who shall serve 
as chairman of the factfinding panel. If 
either of the parties fails to select a person 
or if the 2 members are unable to agree on 
the third person within 3 days, the selection 
shall be made by the Director. The factfind- 
ing panel shall after due investigation issue 
a report of its findings, with or without rec- 
ommendations, to the parties no later than 
45 days from the date the list of names was 
submitted. 

“(c)(1) In the event no agreement is 
reached within 90 days after the expiration 
or termination of the agreement or date on 
which the agreement became subject to mod- 
ification pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section, or if the parties decide upon arbitra- 
tion but do not agree upon the procedures 
therefor, an arbitration board shall be estab- 
lished consisting of 3 members, not mem- 
bers of the factfinding panel, one of whom 
shall be selected by the Postal Service, one 
by the bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees, and the third by the two thus 
selected. If either of the parties fails to 
select a member, or if the members chosen 
by the parties fail to agree on the third 
person within 5 days after their first meet- 
ing, the selection shall be made by the Di- 
rector. In the event the parties do not agree 
on the framing of the issues to be sub- 
mitted, the factfinding panel shall frame 
the issues and submit them to the arbitra- 
tion board. 

“(2) The arbitration board shall give the 
parties a full and fair hearing, including an 
opportunity to present evidence in support 
of their claims, and an opportunity to pre- 
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sent their case in person, by counsel or by 
other representative as they may elect. De- 
cisions of the arbitration board shall be 
conclusive and binding upon the parties. 
The arbitration board shall render its deci- 
sion within 45 days after its appointment. 

“(3) Costs of the arbitration board and 
factfinding panel shall be shared equally by 
the Postal Service and the bargaining rep- 
resentative. 

“(d) In the case of a bargaining unit 
whose recognized collective-bargaining rep- 
resentative does not have an agreement with 
the Postal Service, if the parties fail to 
reach agreement within 90 days of the com- 
mencement of collective bargaining, a fact- 
finding panel will be established in accord- 
ance with the terms of section 228(b), 
unless the parties have previously agreed to 
another procedure for a binding resolution 
of their difference. If the parties fail to reach 
agreement within 180 days of the commence- 
ment of collective bargaining, and if they 
have not agreed to another procedure for 
binding resolution, an arbitration board shall 
be established to provide conclusive and 
binding arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of section 228(c). 

“§ 229. Suits 

“(a) The courts of the United States shall 

have jurisdiction in t to actions by 


the National Labor Relations Board under 
this title to the same extent that they have 
jurisdiction in respect to actions under title 
29 


“(b) Suits for violation of contracts be- 
tween the Postal Service and a labor organi- 
zation representing Postal Service employees, 
or between any such labor organizations, 
may be brought in any district court of the 
United States having jurisdiction of the 
parties, without respect to the amount in 
controversy. 

“(c) A labor organization and the Postal 
Service shall be bound by the authorized 
acts of their agents. Any labor organization 
may sue or be sued as an entity and in behalf 
of the employees whom it represents in the 
courts of the United States. Any money judg- 
ment against a labor organization in a dis- 
trict court of the United States shall be en- 
forcible only against the organization as an 
entity and against its assets, and shall not 
be enforcible against any individual member 
or his assets. 

“(d) For the purposes of actions and pro- 
ceedings by or against labor organizations 
in the district courts of the United States, 
district courts shall be deemed to have juris- 
diction of a labor organization (1) in the dis- 
trict in which such organization maintains 
its principal offices, or (2) in any district in 
which its duly authorized officers or agents 
are engaged in representing or acting for 
employee members. 

“(e) The service of summons, subpena, or 
other legal process of any court of the United 
States upon an officer or agent of a labor or- 
ganization, in his capacity as such, shall con- 
stitute service upon the labor organization. 


“§ 230. Labor-management reporting and dis- 
closure 

“The provisions of chapter 11 of title 29 
shall be applicable to labor organizations 
that have or are seeking to attain recognition 
under section 224 of this title, and to such 
organizations’ officers, agents, shop stewards, 
other representatives, and members to the 
extent to which such provisions would be ap- 
Plicable if the Postal Service were an em- 
ployer under section 402 of title 29: Provided, 
however, That in addition to the authority 
conferred on him under section 438 of title 
29, the Secretary of Labor shall have au- 
thority, by regulation issued with the written 
concurrence of the Postmaster General, to 
prescribe simplified reports for any such 
labor organization. The Secretary of Labor 
may revoke such provision for simplified 
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forms of any such labor organization if he 
determines, after such investigation as he 
deems proper and after due notice and op- 
portunity for a hearing, that the purposes of 
this chapter and of chapter 11 of title 29 
would be served thereby. 


“CHAPTER 4.—SERVICES 
“Sec. 
“401, 
"402. 
"403. 


General duties. 

Specific powers. 

Service classifications and mailable 
matter. 

Postal services at Armed Forces instal- 
lations. 

“405. International postal arrangements. 

“406. Small post office closings. 

“§ 401, General duties 

“(a) The Postal Service shall plan, de- 
velop, promote, and provide adequate and 
efficient postal service at fair and reasonable 
rates and fees. Except as provided in the 
Canal Zone Code, the Postal Service shall re- 
ceive, transmit, and deliver throughout the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
and, pursuant to arrangements entered into 
under sections 112 and 404 of this title, 
throughout the world, written and printed 
matter, parcels, and like materials and pro- 
vide such other services incidental thereto 
as it finds appropriate to its functions and 
in the public interest. It shall serve as nearly 
as practicable the entire population of the 
United States. 

“(b) It shall be the responsibility of the 
Postal Service— 

“(1) to maintain an efficient system of col- 
lection, sorting, and delivery of the mail 
nationwide; 

“(2) to provide types of mail service to 
meet the needs of different categories of mail 
and mail users; and 

“(3) to establish and maintain postal fa- 
cilities of such character and in such loca- 
tions that postal patrons throughout the 
Nation will, consistent with reasonable econ- 
omies of postal operations, have ready ac- 
cess to essential postal services. 

“(c) In providing services and in estab- 
lishing classifications, rates, and fees pur- 
suant to this title, the Postal Service shall 
not, except as specifically authorized in this 
title, make any undue or unreasonable dis- 
crimination among users of the mails, nor 
shall it grant any undue or unreasonable 
preferences to any such user. 

“$402. Specific powers 

“Without limitation of the generality of 
its powers, the Postal Service shall have the 
following specific powers, among others: 

“(1) to provide for the collection, han- 
dling, transportation, delivery, forwarding, 
returning, and holding of mail, and for the 
disposition of undeliverable mail; 

“(2) to prescribe, in accordance with this 
title, the amount of postage and the manner 
in which it is to be paid; 

“(3) to determine the need for post of- 
fices, postal and training facilities and to 
provide such offices, facilities, and equipment 
as it determines are needed; 

“(4) to provide and sell postage stamps 
and other stamped paper, cards and en- 
velopes and to provide such other evidences 
of payment of postage and fees as may be 
necessary or desirable; 

“(5) to provide philatelic services; 

“(6) to provide, establish, change, or abol- 
ish special, nonpostal, or similar services; 
and 

“(7) to investigate postal offenses and civil 
and administrative matters related to the 
Postal Service and postal services, and to pay 
rewards in connection therewith. 

“$403. Service classifications and mailable 
matter 

“(a) Subject to chapter 12 of this title, 
the Postal Service may establish classifica- 
tions of service and promulgate reasonable 


“404. 
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rules and regulations concerning the 
preparation of matter for mailing and the 
mailing thereof. The Postal Service shall not, 
except during emergencies, refuse to accept 
for mailing any matter weighing less than 
forty pounds, having a size not in excess of 
eighty-four inches in girth and length com- 
bined, unless it is nonmailable under the 
Provisions of chapter 6 of this title or other 
law; but it may levy a charge therefor, estab- 
lished under the provisions of chapter 12 of 
this title, which reflects the failure of the 
mailer to conform to the regulations estab- 
pen: under this title. 

“(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the enacts SENS 
of any parcel shall not exceed forty pounds, 
and the maximum size of any parcel shall 
not exceed— 

“(i) seventy-eight inches in girth and 
length combined on parcels mailed before 
July 1, 1971; and 

H a Sour inches in girth and length 
com on parcels mailed on 
July 1, 1971. a 

“(2) The maximum size on parcels is one 
hundred inches in girth and length combined 
and the maximum weight is seventy pounds 
for parcels— 

“(i) mailed at, or addressed for delivery at, 
an office that would have been a second-, 
third-, or fourth-class post office under 
former section 702 of this title or on a rural 
or star route; 

“(1) containing baby fowl, live lants, 
kairan a w agricultural commodities 

e manufactured 
S OA products of those 

“({il) not mailed at zone rates of 
other than the zone rates which are Pesto 
ble is correspondence and similar matter; 

“(iv) addressed to or mailed at an 
Forces post office outside the fifty Statea: ata 

“(v) addressed to or mailed in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the States of 
Alaska and Hawail, or a possession of the 
United States, including the Canal Zone 


and the Trust Territo f 
Islands, ry of the Pacific 


“§ 404. Postal services at Armed Forces in- 
fo ons 

“(a e Postal Service may es 
branch post offices at camps, poses aao 
stations of the Armed Forces and at defense 
or other strategic installations, 

“(b) The Secretaries of Defense and Trans- 
portation shall make arrangements with the 
Postmaster General to perform postal services 
through personnel designated by them at or 
through branch post offices established under 
subsection (a) of this section. 


“§ 405. International postal arrangements 

“(a) For the purpose of making better 
postal arrangements with other countries, the 
Postal Service, by and with the advice and 
consent of the President, may negotiate and 
conclude postal treaties or conventions, and 
may reduce or increase the rates of postage 
or other charges on mail matter conveyed 
between the United States and other coun- 
tries. The decisions of the Commission con- 
Struing or interpreting the provisions of any 
treaty or convention which has been or may 
be negotiated and concluded shall, if approved 
by the President, be final and conclusive 
upon all officers of the United States. 

“(b) The Postal Service may make ar- 
rangements with other governments for the 
exchange of sums of money by means of 
postal orders. The Commission shall fix lim- 
itations on the amount which may be so 
exchanged and the rates of exchange. 

“$ 406. Small post office closings 

“No small post office shall be closed solely 
for operating at a deficit, it being the intent 
of the Congress that effective postal service 
be insured to residents of both urban and 
rural communities. 
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“Chapter 6—MAIL MATTER 
“NONMAILABLE MATTER 


. Nonmailable matter. 

. Nonmailable motor vehicle master keys. 

. Mail bearing a fictitious name or ad- 
dress, 

. Delivery of mail to persons not resi- 
dents of the place of address. 

. False representations; lotteries. 

. ‘Unlawful’ matter. 

. Detention of mail for temporary peri- 
ods. 

Prohibition of pandering advertise- 

ments in the mails. 


“PENALTY AND FRANKED MAIL 


Definitions. 

. Penalty mail. 

. Endorsements on penalty covers. 

. Restrictions on use of penalty mail. 
Accounting for penalty covers. 
Reimbursement for penalty mail serv- 


ice. 
. Limit of weight of penalty mail; post- 

age on overweight matter. 

Shipment by most economical means. 

Executive departments to supply in- 
formation. 

Official correspondence of Vice Pres- 
ident and Members of Congress. 

Public documents. 

Congressional Record under frank of 
Members of Congress. 

Seeds and reports from Department 
of Agriculture. 

Mailing privilege of former Presidents. 

. Lending or permitting use of frank 
unlawful. 

Reimbursement for franked mailings. 

Correspondence of members of diplo- 
matic corps and consuls of countries 
of Postal Union of Americas and 
Spain. 

Mailing privilege of members of United 
States Armed Forces and of friendly 
foreign nations. 

Mailing privileges of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations in the Canal 
Zone. 

Franked mail for surviving spouses of 
Members of Co: > 

Armed Forces mailing privileges. 


“NONMAILABLE MATTER 
“§ 601. Nonmailable matter 


“(a) Matter the deposit of which in the 
mails is punishable under section 1302, 1341, 
1342, 1461, 1463, 1714, 1715, 1716, 1717, or 1718 
of title 18 is nonmailable. 

“(b) Nonmailable matter which reaches 
the office of delivery, or which may be seized 
or detained for violation of law, shall be dis- 
posed of as the Postal Service directs. 

“(c) Matter otherwise legally acceptable 
in the mails which— 

“(1) is in the form of, and reasonably 
could be interpreted or construed as, a bill, 
invoice, or statement of account due; but 

“(2) constitutes, in fact, a solicitation for 
the order by the addressee of goods or serv- 
ices, or both; 


is nonmailable matter, shall not be carried, 
or delivered by mail, and shall be disposed of 
as the Postal Service directs, unless such 
matter bears on its face, in conspicuous and 
legible type in contrast by typography, lay- 
out, or color with other printing on its face, 
in accordance with regulations which the 
Postal Service shall prescribe— 

“(A) the following notice: “This is a solici- 
tation for the order of goods and/or services 
and not a bill, invoice, or statement of ac- 
count due, You are under no obligation to 
make any payments on account of this offer 
unless you accept this offer’; or 

“(B) in leu thereof, a notice to the same 
effect in words which the Postal Service may 
prescribe. 


“670. 
“671. 
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“(d) Any matter is nonmailable which ex- 
ceeds the prescribed size and weight limits 
or is of a character perishable within the 
period required for transportation and de- 
livery. 

“(e) Except as otherwise provided by law, 
proceedings concerning the mailability of 
matter under this chapter and chapter 71 
and 83 of title 18 shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with chapters 5 and 7 of title 5. 
“§ 602. Nonmailable motor vehicle master 

keys 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, any motor vehicle master key, 
any pattern, impression, or mold from which 
a motor vehicle master key may be made, and 
any advertisement for the sale of any such 
key, pattern, impression, or mold, is non- 
mailable matter, shall not be carried or de- 
livered by mail, and shall be disposed of as 
the Postal Service directs. 

“(b) The Postal Service is authorized to 
make such exemptions from the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section as it deems 
necessary. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, 
‘motor vehicle master keys’ means any key 
(other than the key furnished by the manu- 
facturer with the motor vehicle, or the key 
furnished with a replacement lock, or an 
exact duplicate of such keys) designed to 
operate two or more motor vehicle ignition, 
door, or trunk locks of different combina- 
tions. 


"$ 603. Mail bearing a fictitious name or ad- 
dress 

“(a) Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Postal Service that any person is using a 
fictitious, false, or assumed name, title, or 
address in conducting, promoting, or carry- 
ing on or assisting therein, by means of the 
Postal Service of the United States, an activ- 
ity in violation of section 1302, 1341, or 
1342 of title 18, the Postal Service may— 

“(1) withhold mail so addressed from de- 
livery; and 

“(2) require the party claiming the mail 
to furnish proof to it of the claimant's iden- 
tity and right to receive the mail. 

“(b) The Postal Service may issue an order 
directing that mail, covered by subsection 
(a), be forwarded to a dead letter office as 
fictitious matter, or be returned to the sender 
when the— 

“(1) party claiming the mail fails to fur- 
nish proof of his identity and right to re- 
ceive the mail; or 

(2) the Postal Service is satisfied that 
the mail is addressed to a fictitious, false, 
or assumed name, title, or address. 


“§ 604. Delivery of mail to persons not res- 
idents of the place of address 

“Whenever the Postal Service is satisfied 
that letters or parcels sent in the mail are 
addressed to places not the residence or 
regular business address of the person for 
whom they are intended, to enable the per- 
son to escape identification, it may deliver 
the mail only upon identification of the per- 
son so addressed. 

“§ 605. False representations; lotteries 

“(a) Upon evidence satisfactory to the 
Postal Service that any person is engaged in 
conducting a scheme or device for obtaining 
money or property through the mail by 
means of false representations, or is engaged 
in conducting a lottery, gift enterprise, or 
scheme for the distribution of money or of 
real or personal property, by lottery, chance, 
or drawing of any kind, the Postal Service 
May issue an order which— 

“(1) directs any postmaster at an office at 
which registered or certified letters or other 
letters or mail arrive, addressed to such a 
person or to his representative, to return 
such letters or mail to the sender appropri- 
ately marked as in violation of this section, 
if such person, or his representative, is first 
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notified and given reasonable opportunity 
to be present at the receiving post office to 
survey such letters or mail before the post- 
master returns such letters or mail to the 
sender; and 

“(2) forbids the payment by a postmaster 
to such a person or his representative of any 
money order drawn to the order of either and 
provide for the return to the remitters of 
the sum named in the money order, 

“(b) The public advertisement by a person 
engaged in activities covered by subsection 
(a) of this section that remittances may be 
made by mail to a person named in the ad- 
vertisement is prima facie evidence that the 
letter is the agent or representative of the 
advertiser for the receipt of remittances on 
behalf of the advertiser. The Postal Service 
is not precluded from ascertaining the ex- 
istence of the agency in any other legal way 
satisfactory to it. 

“(c) As used in this section and section 
606 of this title, the term ‘representative’ 
includes an agent or representative acting as 
an individual or as a firm, bank, corporation, 
or association of any kind. 

§ 606. ‘Unlawful’ matter 

“Upon evidence satisfactory to the Postal 
Service that a person is obtaining or attempt- 
ing to obtain remittances of money or prop- 
erty of any kind through the mail for an 
obscene, lewd, lascivious, indecent, filthy, or 
vile article, matter, thing, device, or sub- 
stance, or is depositing or causing to be 
deposited in the United States mail informa- 
tion as to where, how, or from whom the 
same may be obtained, the Postal Service 
may— 


“(1) direct postmasters at the office at 


which registered letters or other letters or 
mail arrive, addressed to such a person or 
to his representative, to return the registered 
letters or other letters or mail to the sender 
marked ‘Unlawful’; and 

“(2) forbid the payment by a postmaster 


to such a person or his representative of any 
money order drawn to the order of either 
and provide for the return to the remitters 
of the sums named in the money orders. 


§“ 607. Detention of mail for temporary 
periods 

“(a) In preparation for or during the 
pendency of proceedings under sections 605 
and 606 of this title, the United States dis- 
trict court in the district in which the 
defendant receives his mail, shall upon ap- 
plication therefor by the Postal Service and 
upon a showing of probable cause to believe 
the statute is being violated, enter a tem- 
porary restraining order and preliminary in- 
junction pursuant to rule 65 of the Federal 
Rules of Civil Procedure directing the deten- 
tion of the defendant’s incoming mail by the 
postmaster pending the conclusion of the 
statutory and proceedings and any appeal 
therefrom. The district court may provide 
that the detained mail be open to examina- 
tion by the defendant and such mail delivered 
as is clearly not connected with the alleged 
unlawful activity. An action taken by a court 
under this section does not affect or deter- 
mine any fact at issue in the statutory 
proceedings. 

“(b) This section does not apply to mail 
addressed to publishers of publications en- 
titled to the periodical publication rate, or 
to mail addressed to the agents of those 
publishers. 


“§ 608. Prohibition of pandering advertise- 
ments in the mails 

“(a) Whoever for himself, or by his agents 
or assigns, mails or causes to be mailed any 
pandering advertisement which offers for sale 
matter which the addressee in his sole discre- 
tion believes to be erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative shall be subject to an 
order of the Postal Service to refrain from 
further mailings of such materials to desig- 
nated addressees thereof. 
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“(b) Upon receipt of notice from an ad- 
dressee that he has received such mail mat- 
ter, determined by the addressee in his sole 
discretion to be of the character described 
in subsection (a) of this section, the Postal 
Service shall issue an order, if requested by 
the addressee, to the sender thereof, direct- 
ing the sender and his agents or assigns to 
refrain from further mailings to the named 
addressees. 

“(c) The order of the Postal Service shall 
expressly prohibit the sender and his agents 
or assigns from making any further mailings 
to the designated addressees, effective on the 
thirtieth calendar day after receipt of the 
order. The order of the Postal Service shall 
also direct the sender and his agents or as- 
signs to delete immediately the names of 
the designated addressees from all mailing 
lists owned or controlled by the sender or 
his agents or assigns and, further, shall pro- 
hibit the sender and his agents or assigns 
from the sale, rental, exchange, or other 
transaction involving mailing lists bearing 
the names of the designated addressees. 

“(d) Whenever the Postal Service believes 
that the sender or anyone acting on his be- 
half has violated or is violating the order 
given under this section, it shall serve upon 
the sender, by registered or certified mail. 
a complaint stating the reasons for its belief 
and request that any response thereto be 
filed in writing with the Postal Service within 
fifteen days after the date of such service. 
If the Postal Service after appropriate hear- 
ing if requested by the sender, and without 
a hearing if such a hearing is not requested, 
thereafter determines that the order given 
has been or is being violated, it is authorized 
to request the Attorney General to make ap- 
plication, and the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to make application, to a district 
court of the United States for an order di- 
recting compliance with such notice. 

“(e) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which any mail 
matter shall have been sent or received in 
violation of the order provided for by this 
section shall have jurisdiction, upon applica- 
tion by the Attorney General, to issue an 
order commanding compliance with such 
notice. Failure to observe such order may be 
punished by the court as contempt thereof. 

“(f) Receipt of mail matter thirty days or 
more after the effective date of the order 
provided for by this section shall create a 
rebuttable presumption that such mail was 
sent after such effective date. 

“(g) Upon request of any addressee, the 
order of the Postal Service shall include the 
names of any of his minor children who have 
not attained their nineteenth birthday and 
who reside with the addressee. 

“(h) The provisions of subchapter II of 
chapter 5 (relating to administrative pro- 
cedure) and chapter 7 (relating to judicial 
review) of title 5, United States Code, shall 
not apply to any provisions of this section. 

“(1) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) mail matter, directed to a specific 
address covered in the order of the Postal 
Service, without designation of a specific 
addressee thereon, shall be considered as ad- 
dressed to the person named in the order of 
the Postal Service, and 

“(2) the term ‘children’ includes natural 
children, stepchildren, adopted children, and 
children who are wards of or in custody of 
the addressee or who are living with such 
addressee in a regular parent-child relation- 
ship. 

“PENALTY AND FRANKED MAIL 


“$ 651. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“*Penalty mail’ means official mail, other 
than franked mail, which is authorized by 
law to be transmitted in the mail without 
prepayment of postage. 

“Penalty cover’ means envelopes, wrap- 
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pers, labels, or cards used to transmit penalty 
mail, 

“‘Frank’ means the autographic or fac- 
simile signature of persons authorized by 
sections 660-666 and 670 of this title to 
transmit matter through the mail without 
prepayment of postage or other indicia con- 
templated by sections 733 and 907 of title 44. 

“Franked mail’ means mail which is trans- 
mitted in the mail under a frank. 

“ ‘Members of Congress’ includes Senators, 
Representatives, Delegates, and Resident 
Commissioners, 

“§ 652. Penalty mail 

“(a) Subject to the limitations imposed by 
sections 654-657 of this title, there may be 
transmitted as penalty mail— 

“(1) official mail of— 

“(A) officers of the United States Govern- 
ment other than Members of Congress; 

“(B) the Smithsonian Institution; 

“(C) the Pan American Union; 

“(D) the Pan American Sanitary Bureau; 

“(E) the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the system of employment offices 
operated by it in conformity with the provi- 
sions of sections 49-49c, 49d, 49g-49k of 
title 29, and all State employment systems 
which receive funds appropriated under 
authority of those sections; and 

“(F) any college officer or other person 
connected with the extension department of 
the college as the Secretary of Agriculture 
may designate to the Postal Service to the 
extent that the official mail consists of cor- 
respondence, bulletins, and reports for the 
furtherance of the purposes of sections 341- 
343, 344-348 of title 7; 

“(2) mail relating to naturalization to be 
sent to the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service by clerks of courts addressed to the 
Department of Justice or the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, or any official 
thereof; 

“(3) mail relating to a collection of sta- 
tistics, survey, or census authorized by 
title 13 and addressed to the Department of 
Commerce or a bureau or agency thereof; 

“(4) mail of State agricultural experiment 
stations pursuant to sections 325 and 361f 
of title 7; and 

“(5) articles for copyright deposited with 
postmasters and addressed to the Register of 
Copyrights pursuant to section 15 of title 17. 

“(b) A department or officer authorized 
to use penalty covers may enclose them with 
return address to any person from or through 
whom official information is desired. The 
penalty cover may be used only to transmit 
the official information and endorsements 
relating thereto. 

“(c) This section does not apply to officers 
who receive a fixed allowance as compensa- 
tion for their services, including expenses of 
postage. 

“$ 653. Endorsements on penalty covers 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, penalty covers shall bear, over the 
words ‘Official Business’ an endorsement 
showing the name of the department, bureau, 
or office from which, or officer from whom, 
it is transmitted. The penalty for the unlaw- 
ful use of all penalty covers shall be printed 
thereon. 

“(b) The Postal Service shall prescribe the 
endorsement to be placed on covers mailed 
under paragraphs (1)(E), (2), and (3) of 
section 652(a) of this title. 

“§ 654. Restrictions on use of penalty mall 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, an officer, executive department, or 
independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States may not mail, as 
penalty mail, any article or document 
unless— 

“(1) a request therefor has been previ- 
ously received by the department or estab- 
lishment; or 

“(2) its mailing is required by law. 

“(b) Subsection (a) does not prohibit the 
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mailing, as penalty mail, by an officer, execu- 
tive department, or independent agency of— 

“(1) enclosures reasonably related to the 
subject matter of official correspondence; 

“(2) informational releases relating to the 
census of the United States and authorized 
by title 13; 

“(3) matter concerning the sale of Govern- 
ment securities; 

“(4) forms, blanks, and copies of statutes, 
rules, regulations, instructions, administra- 
tive orders, and interpretations necessary in 
the administration of the department or 
establishment; 

“(5) agricultural bulletins; 

“(6) lists of public documents offered for 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents; 

“(7) announcements of the publication of 
maps, atlases, and statistical and other re- 
ports offered for sale by the Federal Power 
Commission as authorized by section 825k of 
title 16; or 

“(8) articles or documents to educational 
institutions or public libraries, or to Federal, 
State, or other public authorities. 

“§ 655. Accounting for penalty covers 

“Executive departments and agencies, in- 
dependent establishments of the Govern- 
ment, and organizations and persons author- 
ized by law to use penalty mail, shall account 
for all penalty covers through the Postal 
Services as it prescribes. 

“$ Reimbursement for penalty mail service 

“(a) Except as provided in subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section, executive depart- 
ments and agencies, independent establish- 
ments of the Government and Government 
corporations concerned shall transfer to the 
Postal Service as postal revenue out of any 
appropriations or funds available to them 
as a necessary expense of the appropriations 
or funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, as de- 
termined by the Postal Service for matter 
sent in the mails by or to them as penalty 
mail under authority of section 652 of this 
title. 

“(b) The Department of Agriculture shall 
transfer to the Postal Service as postal reve- 
nues out of any appropriation made to it for 
that purpose the equivalent amount of post- 
age, as determined by the Postal Service for 
penalty mailings under paragraphs (1) (F) 
and (4) of subsection (a) of section 652 of 
this title. 

“(c) The Library of Congress shall trans- 
fer to the Postal Service as postal revenues 
out of any appropriation made to it for that 
purpose the equivalent amount of postage, 
as determined by the Postal Service, for 
penalty mailings under paragraph (5) of 
subsection (a) of section 652 of this title. 
“$657. Limit of weight of penalty mall; 

postage on over-welght matter 

“(a) Penalty mail is restricted to articles 
not in excess of the weight and size pre- 
scribed for letter mail except— 

“(1) stamped paper and supplies sold or 
used by the Postal Service; and 

“(2) books and documents published or 
circulated by order of Congress when maltled 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

“(b) A penalty mail article which is— 

“(1) over four pounds in weight, 

“(2) not in excess of the weight and size 
prescribed for parcels, and 

“(3) otherwise mailable, 


is mailable at parcel rates even though it 
may include written matter and may be 
sealed. The postage on such an article is pay- 
able in the manner prescribed by the Postal 
Service. 
“$ 658. Shipment by most economical means 
“Shipments of official matter other than 
franked mail shall be sent by the most eco- 
nomical means of transportation practicable. 
The Postal Service may refuse to accept offi- 
cial matter for shipment by mail when in its 
judgment it may be shipped by other means 
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at less expense, or the Postal Service may 
provide for its transportation by freight or 
express, whenever a saving to the Govern- 
ment will result therefrom without detri- 
ment to the public. 


“§ 659. Executive departments to supply in- 
formation 

“Persons and governmental organizations 
authorized to use penalty mail shall supply 
all information requested by the Postal Serv- 
ice necessary to carry out the provisions of 
sections 651-658 of this title as soon as prac- 
ticable after request therefor. 


“§ 660. Official correspondence of Vice Presi- 
dent and Members of Congress 

“The Vice President, Members and Mem- 
bers-elect of Congress, the Secretary of the 
Senate, the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, 
the Sergeant at Arms of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, until the 30th day of June 
following the expiration of their respective 
terms of office, may send as franked matil— 

“(1) matter, not exceeding four pounds 
in weight, upon official or departmental busi- 
ness, to a Government official; and 

“(2) correspondence, not exceeding four 
ounces in weight, upon official business to 
any person. 
In the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate, the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House of Representatives, or the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, any authorized 
person may exercise this privilege in the of- 
ficer’s name during the period of the vacancy. 
“§ 661, Public documents 

“The Vice President, Members of Congress, 
the Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant at 
Arms of the Senate, and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, until the 30th day 
of June following the expiration of their 
respective terms of office, may send and re- 
ceive as franked mail all public documents 
printed by order of Congress. 


“§ 662. Congressional Record under frank of 
Members of Congress 
“Members of Congress may send as franked 
mail the Congressional Record, or any part 
thereof, or speeches or reports therein 
contained. 
“$ 663. Seeds and reports from Department 
of Agriculture 
“Seeds and agricultural reports emanating 
from the Department of Agriculture may be 
mailed— 
“(1) as penalty mail by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and 
“(2) until the 30th day of June following 
the expiration of their terms of office as 
franked mail by Members of Congress. 


“§ 664. Mailing privileges of former Presi- 
dents 


“A former President may send all his mail 
within the United States and its territories 
and possessions as franked mall. 

“§ 665. Lending or permitting use of frank 
unlawful 

“A person entitled to use a frank may not 
lend it or permit its use by any committee, 
organization, or association, or permit its 
use by any person for the benefit or use of 
any committee, organization, or association. 
This section does not apply to any committee 
composed of Members of Congress. 


“§ 666. Relmbursement for franked mailings 

“(a) The postage on mail matter sent and 
received through the mails under the frank- 
ing privilege by the Vice President, Mem- 
bers, and Members-elect of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Senate, Sergeant at Arms of 
the Senate, and the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, including registry fees if 
registration is required and postage on cor- 
respondence sent by the surviving spouse of a 
Member under section 670 of this title, shall 
be paid by a lump-sum appropriation to the 
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legislative branch for that purpose, and 

credited to the Postal Service as postal 

revenue. 

“(b) The postage on mail matter sent 
through the mails under the franking priv- 
ilege by former Presidents shall be paid by 
reimbursement of the postal revenues each 
fiscal year out of the general funds of the 
Treasury in an amount equivalent to the 
postage which would otherwise be payable 
on the mail matter. 

“§ 667. Correspondence of members of diplo- 
matic corps and consuls of coun- 
tries of Postal Union of the Amer- 
icas and Spain 

“Correspondence of the members of the 
diplomatic corps of the countries of the 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain sta- 
tioned in the United States may be recipro- 
cally transmitted in the domestic mails 
free of postage, and be entitled to free reg- 
istration without right to indemnity in 
case of loss. The same privilege is accorded 
consuls and vice consuls when they are dis- 
charging the function of consuls of these 
countries stationed in the United States, or 
official correspondence among themselves, 
and with the Government of the United 
States. 


“$ 668. Mailing privilege of members of the 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations 

“(a) Letter mall, including postal cards 
and post cards, and sound-recorded com- 
munications having the character of per- 
sonal correspondence, shall be carried, at no 
cost to the sender, in the manner provided 
by section 671 of this title, when mailed by— 

“(1) a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on active duty as defined in 
sections 101(4) and 101(22) of title 10, and 
addressed to a place within the delivery 
limits of a United States post office, if— 

“(A) the letter or sound-recorded com- 
munication is mailed by the member at an 
Armed Forces post office established under 
section 404(a) of this title in an overseas 
area, as designated by the President, where 
the Armed Forces of the United States are 
engaged in action against an enemy of the 
United States, engaged in military operations 
involving armed conflict with a hostile for- 
eign force, or serving with a friendly foreign 
force in an armed conflict in which the 
United States is not a belligerent; or 

“(B) the member is hospitalized in a fa- 
cility under the jurisdiction of the Armed 
Forces of the United States as a result of dis- 
ease or injury incurred as a result of service 
in an overseas area designated by the Presi- 
dent under clause (A); or 

“(2) a member of an armed force of a 
friendly foreign nation at an Armed Forces 
post office and addressed to a place within 
the delivery limits of a United States post 
Office, or a post office of the nation in whose 
armed forces the sender is a member, if— 

“(A) the member is accorded free mailing 
privileges by his own government; 

“(B) the foreign nation extends similar 
free mailing privileges to a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States serving 
with, or in, a unit under the control of a 
command of that foreign nation; 

“(C) the member is serving with, or in, a 
unit under the operational control of a com- 
mand of the Armed Forces of the United 
States; 

“(D) the letter or sound-recorded com- 
munication is mailed by the member— 

“(i) at an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 404(a) of this title in 
an overseas area, as designated by the Pres- 
ident, where the Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in action against an enemy 
of the United States, engaged in military op- 
erations involving armed conflict with a hos- 
tile foreign force, or serving with a friendly 
foreign force in an armed conflict in which 
the United States is not a belligerent; or 
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“(il) while hospitalized in a facility un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Armed Forces of 
the United States as a result of disease or 
injury incurred as a result of services in an 
overseas area designated by the President un- 
der clause (D) (i); and 

“(E) the nation in whose armed forces the 
sender is a member has agreed to assume all 
international postal transportation charges 
incurred. 

“(b) The Department of Defense shall 
transfer to the Postal Service as postal reve- 
nue, out of any appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense, as a 
necessary expense of the appropriations or 
funds and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, as deter- 
mined by the Commission for matter sent 
in the mails under authority of subsection 
(a) of this section. 

“(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall be administered under such con- 
ditions, and under such regulations, as the 
Postal Service and the Secretary of Defense 
jointly may prescribe. 


“$ 669. Mailing privileges of members of 
United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations in the 
Canal Zone 

“(a) For the purposes of sections 668, 671, 
and 1201 (c) of this title, each post office in 
the Canal Zone postal service, to the extent 
that it provides mail service for members of 
the United States Armed Forces and of 
friendly foreign nations, shall be consid- 
ered to be an Armed Forces post office estab- 
lished under section 404(a) of this title. 

“(b) The Department of Defense shall 

reimburse the postal service of the Canal 
Zone, out of any appropriations or funds 
available to the Department of Defense, as a 
necessary expense of the appropriations or 
fund and of the activities concerned, the 
equivalent amount of postage due, and sums 
equal to the expenses incurred by, the postal 
service of the Canal Zone, as determined by 
the Governor of the Canal Zone, for matter 
sent in the mails, and in providing air trans- 
portation of mail, under such sections. 


“§ 670. Franked mail for surviving spouses of 
Members of Congress 

“Upon the death of a Member of Congress 
during his term of office, the surviving spouse 
of such Member may send, for a period not 
to exceed one hundred and eighty days after 
his death, as franked mail, correspondence 
relating to the death of the Member. 

“$ 671. Armed Forces malling privileges 

“(a) There shall be transported by alr, 
between Armed Forces post offices established 
under section 404(a) of this title which are 
located outside the forty-eight contiguous 
States of the United States, or between any 
such Armed Forces post office and the point 
of embarkation or debarkation within the 
fifty States of the United States, the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States in 
the Pacific area, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, or the Canal 
Zone, on a space-available basis, on scheduled 
United States air carriers at rates fixed and 
determined by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
in accordance with section 1376 of title 49 
and as otherwise provided in this title, the 
following categories of mall matter; 

“(1) (A) letter mail (including postal cards 
and post cards), 

“(B) sound-recorded communications hay- 
ing the character of personal correspondence, 
and 

“(C) parcels not exceeding five pounds in 
weight and sixty inches in length and girth 
combined, which are mailed at or addressed 
to any such Armed Forces post office. 

“(2) publications entitled to the period- 
ical publication rate that are published once 
each week or more frequently and featuring 
principally current news of interest to mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and the general 
public which are malled at or addressed to 
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any such Armed Forces post office (A) in 
an overseas area designated by the Presi- 
dent under section 668 of this title, or (B) 
in an isolated, hardship, or combat support 
area overseas, or where adequate surface 
transportation is not available; and 

“(3) parcels exceeding five pounds but 

not exceeding seventy pounds in weight and 
not exceeding one hundred inches in length 
and girth combined, including surface-type 
Official mail, which are mailed at or ad- 
dressed to any such Armed Forces post office 
where adequate surface transportation is not 
available. 
Whenever adequate service by scheduled 
United States air carriers is not available to 
provide transportation of mail matter by air 
in accordance with the foregoing provisions 
of this subsection, the transportation of such 
mail matter may be authorized by aircraft 
other than scheduled United States air car- 
riers. This subsection shall not affect the op- 
eration of section 668(a) of this title. 

“(b) Subsection (a) of this section shall 
be administered under such conditions and 
regulations as the Postal Service and the 
Secretary of Defense severally may prescribe 
to carry out their respective functions there- 
under, 

“(c) The Department of Defense shall re- 
imburse the Postal Service out of any ap- 
propriations or funds available to the De- 
partment of Defense, as a necessary expense 
of the appropriations or funds and of the 
activities concerned, sums equal to the ex- 
penses incurred by the Postal Service as de- 
termined by the Postal Service, in providing 
air transportation for mail mailed at or ad- 
dressed to Armed Forces post offices estab- 
lished under section 404 of this title, but re- 
imbursement under this subsection shall not 
include the expense of air transportation (1) 
for which the Postal Service collects a 
special charge to the extent the special 
charge covers the additional expense of air 
transportation; or (2) that is provided by 
the Postal Service at the same postage rate 
or charge for mail which is neither mailed at 
nor addressed to an Armed Forces post office. 
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Postal Service to provide for mail 
transportation. 
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Special rates. 
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“853. Contracts for transportation of mail by 
air. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL 


BY VESSEL 


“876. Sea post service. 

“877. Termination of contracts for foreign 
transportation. 

“878. Transportation of mail by vessel as 
freight or express. 

“879. Fines on ocean carriers, 

“880. Contracts for transportation of mail by 
vessel. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL 


“$ 801. Provisions for carrying mail 

“The Postal Service shall provide for the 
transportation of mail by land, air, or water 
as often as it deems proper under the circum- 
stances subject to the provisions of this 
chapter. 
“§ 802. Transportation of mail of adjoining 

countries through United States 

“The Postal Service, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the President, may make 
arrangements to allow the mail of countries 
adjoining the United States to be trans- 
ported over the territory of the United States 
from one point in that country to any other 
point therein, at the expense of the country 
to which the mail belongs, upon obtaining 
& like privilege for the transportation of 
United States mail through the country to 
which the privilege is granted. The Presi- 
dent or the Congress may annul the privilege 
at any time. The privilege shall terminate 
one month succeeding the day on which no- 
tice of the act of the President or of the 
Congress is given to the chief executive or 
head of the post office of the country whose 
privilege is to be annulled. 


“§ 803. Establishment of post roads 

“The “ollowing are post roads— 

“(1) the waters of the United States, 
during the time the mail is carried thereon; 

“(2) railroads or parts of railroads and air 
routes in operation; 

“(3) canals, during the time the mail is 
carried thereon; 

“(4) public roads, highways, and toll roads 
during the time the mail is carried thereon; 
and 

“(5) letter carrier routes established for 
the collection and delivery of mail. 


“§ 804. Discontinuance of service on post 
roads 

The Postal Service may discontinue serv- 
ice on a post road or part thereof when, in 
its opinion— 

“(1) the postal service cannot safely be 
continued; 

“(2) the revenues cannot be collected; 

“(3) the laws cannot be maintained; or 

“(4) the public interest so requires. 

"$ 805. Postal Service to provide for mail 
transportation 

“(a) The Postal Service is authorized to ob- 
tain mail transportation service— 

“(1) from common carriers by rail and 
motor vehicle as provided in subchapter II 
of this chapter; 

“(2) from air carriers as provided in sub- 
chapter III of this chapter; 

“(3) from water carriers as provided in 
subchapter IV of this chapter; and 

“(4) by contract under such terms and 
conditions as it deems appropriate, subject 
to the provisions of this section. 

“(b) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided by this chapter, contracts for trans- 
portation of mail authorized by subsection 
(a) (4) of this section may be for periods 
not in excess of four years and may be en- 
tered into only after advertising a sufficient 
time previously for proposals except when the 
Postal Service determines that the waiver of 
such advertising requirements is in the pub- 
lic interest. 

“(c) Contracts under subsection (a) (4) 
of this section may be renewed by mutual 
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agreement with the holder and the Postal 
Service, without advertising and for succes- 
sive terms of not more than four years each. 

“(d) The Postal Service, in determining 
whether to obtain transportation of mail by 
carrier under subsection (a) (1) of this sec- 
tion, by contract under subsection (a) (4) 
of this section, or by Government motor vehi- 
cle, shall use the mode of transportation 
which best serves the public interest, due 
consideration being given to the cost of the 
transportation service under each mode. 

“$ 806. Lien on compensation of contractor 

“(a) A person who— 

“(1) performs service for a contractor or 
subcontractor in the transportation of mail; 

“(2) files his contract for service with the 
Postal Service; and 

“(3) files satisfactory evidence of perform- 
ance with the Postal Service, 
shall have a lien on money due the contrac- 
tor or subcontractor for the service. 

“(b) The Postal Service may pay the per- 
son establishing a lien under subsection (a) 
of this section the sum due him, when the 
contractor or subcontractor fails to pay the 
person the amount of his lien within two 
months after the expiration of the month in 
which the service was performed. It shall 
charge the amount so paid to the contract. 
The payments may not exceed the annual 
rate of pay of the contractor or subcontrac- 
tor. 


“$ 807. Free transportation of postal em- 
ployees 

“Each person engaged in the transportation 
of mail shall carry on any vessel, train, motor 
vehicle, or aircraft he operates, upon exhibit- 
ing their credentials and without extra charge 
therefor, persons in charge of the mails when 
on duty and traveling to and from duty. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—TRANSPORTATION OF 
MAIL BY REGULATED SURFACE COAR- 
RIER 

“§ 825. Definitions 
“As used in this subchapter— 

“(1) ‘carrier’ and ‘regulated surface car- 
rier’ mean a railroad, a freight forwarder, a 
motor carrier, or an express company; 

“(2) ‘railroad’ means a railway common 
carrier, including an electric urban and in- 
terurban railway common carrier; 

“(3) ‘freight forwarder’ means any reg- 
ulated freight forwarder which holds itself 
out to the general public as a common car- 
rier to transport or provide transportation of 
property as authorized by a permit issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; 

“(4) ‘motor carrier’ means any common 
carrier by motor vehicle, except a passenger- 
carrying motor vehicle, within the meaning of 
section 303(a) (14) of title 49, which holds a 
certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity issued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; and 

“(5) ‘express company’ means any express 
company engaged in transportation as a com- 
mon carrier for hire under section 1 (3) of 
title 49. 

“§ 826. Applicability 
“This subchapter applies to mail trans- 

portation performed by any carrier or com- 

bination thereof regardless of the mode of 
transportation actually used to provide the 
service. 

“§ 827. Authorization of service by carrier 
“(a) The Postal Service may establish car- 

rier mail routes and authorize mail trans- 

portation service thereon. The term ‘mail’ as 
used in this subchapter includes equipment 
and supplies of the Postal Service. 

“(b) A carrier shall transport mail offered 
for transportation by the Postal Service in 
the manner, under the conditions, and with 
the service prescribed by the Postal Service. 
A carrier is entitled to receive fair and reason- 
able compensation for the transportation 
and service connected therewith. 
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“(c) The Postal Service shall determine the 
trains or motor vehicles upon which mail 
shall be orted, except that no carrier 


shall be compelled to transport mail on any 
train or vehicle which is operated exclusively 
for the transportation of passengers and their 


e. 
wae A carrier shall transport with due 
speed, on any train or motor vehicle it op- 
erates, such mail as the Postal Service directs 
under this section. 

“(e) No carrier shall be required to serve 
territory it is not otherwise authorized to 
serve, or to provide service for the Postal 
Service at less than full cost, or to provide 
service at a detriment to the carrier or its 
other customers. 

(f) An order or determination of the 
Postal Service under this section shall be 
consistent with the orders of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under sections 832 
and 833 of this title. 


"$ 828. Placement of equipment 

“A railroad shall place cars used for full or 
apartment post office service in position at 
such times before departure as the Postal 
Service directs. 


“§ 829. Changes in service 

“The Postal Service may authorize, ac- 
cording to the need therefor, new or addi- 
tional mall transportation service by carriers 
at the rate or compensation fixed pursuant to 
this subchapter. It may reduce or discontinue 
service with pro rata reductions in compen- 
sation. The Postal Service may not pay for 
the additional service which it has not spe- 
cifically authorized. 


“$ 830. Evidence of service 

“A carrier shall submit evidence of its per- 
formance of mail transportation service, 
signed by an authorized official, in such form 
and at such times as the Postal Service re- 
quires. Mail transportation service is con- 
sidered that of the carrier performing it re- 
gardless of the ownership of the property 
used by the carrier. 

“ § 831. Pines and deductions 

“(a) The Postal Service may fine any 
carrier in an amount not to exceed $500 for 
each day the carrier refuses to perform mail 
transportation services required by it as rates 
or compensation established under this sub- 
chapter. 

“(b) The Postal Service shall fine a carrier 
an amount it deems reasonable for failure 
or refusal by that carrier to transport mail as 
required by the Postal Service under section 
827 of this title. 

“(c) The Postal Service may make deduc- 
tions from the compensation of a carrier for 
failure to perform mail transportation serv- 
ice as required under section 827 of this title. 
If the failure to perform is due to the fault 
of the carrier, it may deduct a sum not ex- 
ceeding three times the compensation ap- 
plying to such service. Such deductions shall 
not be made prior to the expiration of sixty 
days following service upon the carrier by 
the Postal Service of notice of intention of 
assessing a fine or making a deduction and 
of the basis therefor. 

“$832. Interstate Commerce Commission to 
fix rates 

“(a) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall determine and fix, from time to 
time, the fair and reasonable rates or com- 
pensation for the transportation of mail by 
carrier and the service connected therewith, 
and shall prescribe the method of computing 
such rates or compensation. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall publish its or- 
ders stating its determination under this 
section which shall remain in force until 
changed by it after notice and hearing. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining and 
fixing rates or compensation under this sec- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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may make just and reasonable classifications 
of carriers and where just and equitable, fix 
general rates applicable to carriers in the 
same classification. 

“(c) In determining and fixing fair and 
reasonable rates or compensation under this 
section, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall consider the relation between the 
Government and carriers as public service 
corporations, and the nature of public serv- 
ice as distinguished, if there is a distinction, 
from the ordinary transportation business 
of the carriers. 

“(d) Initial rates or compensation for 
mail transportation service by any carrier 
or carriers shall be those agreed to by the 
Postal Service and the carrier or carriers, and 
such rates or compensation shall continue 
in effect until such time as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission fixes the rates or 
compensation under subsection (a) of this 
section. 


“§ 833. Procedures 

“(a) At any time after six months from 
the entry of an order stating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s determination un- 
der section 832 of this title, the Postal Serv- 
ice or an interested carrier may apply for 
a reexamination and substantially similar 
proceedings as have theretofore been had 
shall be followed with respect to the rates 
or compensation for services covered by the 
application. At the conclusion of the hearing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
enter an order stating its determination. 

“(b) Except as authorized by sections 
832(d), 834, 835, and 837 of this title, the 
Postal Service shall pay a carrier the rates 
or compensation so determined and fixed for 
application at such stated times as named in 
the order. 

“(c) The Postal Service may file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a compre- 
hensive plan, stating— 

“(1) its requirements for the transporta- 
tion of mail by carrier; 

“(2) the character and speed of the trains 
or motor vehicles which are to carry the 
various kinds of mail; 

“(3) the service, both terminal and en 
route, which carriers are to render; 

“(4) what it believes to be the fair and 
reasonable rates or compensation for the 
services required; and 

“(5) all other information which may be 
material to the inquiry, but such other in- 
formation may be filed at any time in the 
discretion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

“(d) When a comprehensive plan is filed, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
give notice of not less than thirty days to 
each carrier required by the Postal Service 
to transport mail pursuant to such plan. A 
carrier may file its answer at the time fixed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
not later than thirty days after the expl- 
ration date fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the notice, and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall proceed 
with the hearing. 

“§ 834. Special rates 

“Upon petition by the Postal Service the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall de- 
termine and fix carload or truckload, or less 
than carload or truckload, rates for the 
transportation of mail not entitled to high 
priority in transportation. A carrier shall 
perform the service at the rates so deter- 
mined when requested to do so and under the 
conditions prescribed by the Postal Service. 
“§ 835. Intermodal transportation 

“The Postal Service may permit a carrier to 
perform mail transportation by any form of 
transportation it deems appropriate at rates 
or compensation not exceeding those allow- 
able for similar service by the designated 
form of transportation. 
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“$ 836. Statistical studies 


“The Postal Service may arrange for weigh- 
ing and measuring mail transported on car- 
rier mail routes and make other computa- 
tions for statistical and administrative pur- 
poses to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter. 

“$ 837. Special contracts 

“The Postal Service may enter into special 
contracts with carriers, without advertising 
for bids and for periods not in excess of four 
years. It may contract to pay lower rates or 
compensation or, where in its Judgment con- 
ditions warrant, higher rates or compensa- 
tion than those determined or fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not prescribed rates or compensation for 
the carrier involved, pursuant to section 832 
of this title, shall not preclude execution 
of a contract under this section. A copy of 
each such contract shall be on file and open 
to inspection in the administrative offices 
of the Postal Service and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

“§ 838. Carrier operations, receipts, and ex- 
penditures 

“The Postal Service shall request any car- 
rier transporting the mails to furnish, under 
seal, such data relating to the operations, re- 
ceipts, and expenditures of such carrier as 
may, in its Judgment, be deemed necessary 
to enable it to ascertain the cost of mall 
transportation and the proper compensation 
to be paid for such service. 

“§ 839. Agreements with passenger common 
carriers by motor vehicle 

“The Postal Service may enter into con- 
tracts under such terms and conditions as it 
shall prescribe and without advertising for 
bids for the transportation of mail, in pas- 
senger-carrying motor vehicles, by passenger 
common carriers by motor vehicles over the 
regular routes on which the carrier is per- 
mitted by law to transport passengers. 

“§ 840. Star route certification 

“(a) Any person, business, firm, company, 
corporation, or successor in interest of any 
such person, business, firm, company, or cor- 
poration, who was a contractor under a star 
route, mail messenger, or contract motor 
vehicle service contract on the effective date 
of this title, shall, upon application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the 
territory within which such contractor oper- 
ated on or before the effective date of this 
Act be issued a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity as a motor carrier for 
the transportation of mail by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s requiring fur- 
ther proof that the public convenience and 
necessity will be served by such operation 
and without further proceedings. 

“(b) Applications of persons who were not 
contractors on the effective date of this Act 
shall be decided in accordance with appli- 
cable Interstate Commerce Commission pro- 
cedure. 


“SUBCHAPTER IlI—TRANSPORTATION OF 
MAIL BY AIR 


“$ 851. Rules and regulations 

“The Postal Service may make such rules, 
regulations, and orders not inconsistent with 
sections 1301-1542 of title 49, or any order, 
rule, or regulation made by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board thereunder, as may be neces- 
sary for the safe and expeditious carriage of 
all classes of mail by aircraft. 
“§ 852. Fines on air carriers transporting 

mails 

“The Postal Service may impose fines on 
carriers transporting mail by air on routes 
extending beyond the borders of the United 
States for— 

“(1) unreasonable or unnecessary delay to 
mail; and 
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“(2) other delinquencies in the transpor- 
tation of mail. 

“§ 853. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by air 

“(a) When the Postal Service deems that 
the transportation of mail by aircraft is re- 
quired between points between which the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has not authorized 
an air carrier to engage in the transporta- 
tion of persons, property, or mail the Postal 
Service may contract for such transportation, 
without advertising for bids, in such manner 
and under such terms and conditions as it 
may deem appropriate, The transportation 
of mail under contracts entered into under 
this subsection is not, except for purposes of 
sections 1871(k) and 1886(b) of title 49, 
‘air transportation’ as that term is used in 
sections 1301-1542 of title 49. The Postal 
Service shall cancel such a contract, in whole 
or in respect to certain points as the au- 
thorization shall require, upon the issuance 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board of an au- 
thorization under sections 1371-1386 of title 
49 to any air carrier to engage in the trans- 
portation of mail by aircraft between any 
of the points named in the contract, and the 
inauguration of scheduled service by such 
carrier. 

“(b) A copy of each contract entered into 
under this section shall be on file and open 
to inspection in the administrative offices of 
the Postal Services and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


“SUBCHAPTER IV—TRANSPORTATION OF 
MAIL BY VESSEL 


“$ 876. Sea post service 

“The Postal Service may maintain sea post 
service on ocean vessels conveying mail to 
and from the United States. 


“§ 877. Termination of contracts for foreign 
transportation 
“Contracts for the transportation of mail 
by vessel between the United States and 
a foreign port shall be made subject to can- 
cellation by the Postal Service or the 
Congress. 
“§ 878. Transportation of mail by vessel as 
freight or express 
“The Postal Service may require that mail 
be transported by freight or express when— 
“(1) there is no competition on a water 
route and the rate or compensation asked is 
excessive; or 
“(2) no proposal is received. 
A common carrier by water that refuses to 
transport the mail when required to do so 
under this section shall be fined not more 
than $500 for each day of refusal. 
“§ 879. Fines on ocean carriers 
“The Postal Service may impose or limit 
fines on carriers transporting mail by vessel 
on routes extending beyond the borders of 
the United States for— 
“(1) unreasonable or unnecessary delay to 
the mail; and 
“(2) other delinquencies in the transpor- 
tation of mail, 
“$ 880. Contracts for transportation of mail 
by vessel 
“The Postal Service may contract for the 
transportation of mail by vessel without ad- 
vertising for bids for periods not in excess of 
four years. 


“Chapter 10—FINANCE 
“Sec. 
“1001, 
“1002. 
“1003. 
“1004. 
“1005. 
“1006. 


Definitions. 

Capital of Postal Service. 

The Postal Service Fund. 

Transitional appropriations. 
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“§ 1001. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter— 

“‘Pund' means the Postal Service fund es- 
tablished by section 1003 of this chapter. 

“ ‘Obligations’, when referring to debt in- 
struments issued by the Postal Service, 
means notes, bonds, debentures, mortgages, 
and any other evidence of indebtedness. 

“§ 1002. Capital of Postal Service 

“(a) The initial capital of the Postal Sery- 
ice shall consist of equity of the United 
States in the former Post Office Department 
as reflected in the President's budget. The 
value of assets and the amount of liabilities 
transferred to the Postal Service upon the 
commencement of operations of the Postal 
Service shall be determined by the Commis- 
sion subject to the approval of the Comp- 
troller General, in accordance with the fol- 
lowing guidelines: 

“(1) Assets shall be valued on the basis of 
original cost, less depreciation, to the extent 
that this can be determined. The value 
recorded on the former Post Office Depart- 
ment's books of account shall be prima facie 
evidence of asset value. 

“(2) All liabilities attributable to opera- 
tions of the former Post Office Department 
shall remain liabilities of the United States, 
except that upon commencement of opera- 
tions of the Postal Service, the unexpended 
balances of appropriations made to, held or 
used by, or available to the former Post Office 
Department and all liabilities chargeable 
thereto shall become assets and liabilities, 
respectively, of the Postal Service, 

“(b) The capital of the Postal Service at 
any time shall consist of its assets, includ- 
ing the balance in the Fund, less its labili- 
ties. 

“(c) The Postal Service, and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services where properties 
under the jurisdiction of the Administra- 
tion are involved, with the approval of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, shall 
determine which Federal properties shall be 
transferred to the Postal Service and which 
shall remain in the United States upon the 
commencement of operations of the Postal 
Service. The transfer shall be accomplished 
at the time of or as near as possible to the 
commencement of operations of the Postal 
Service and the valuation of the assets and 
capital of the Postal Service shall be ad- 
justed accordingly. The following properties 
shall be included in the transfer: 

“(1) the mail equipment shops located in 
Washington, District of Columbia; 

“(2) all machinery, equipment, and appur- 
tenances of the Post Office Department; 

“(3) all real property whose ownership was 
acquired by the Postmaster General pursu- 
ant to former section 2103 of this title, as in 
effect immediately prior to the effective date 
of this section, or which immediately prior 
to such effective date is under the adminis- 
tration of the former Post Office Department 
for the purpose of constructing a postal 
building from funds appropriated or trans- 
ferred to the former Post Office Department, 
together with all funds appropriated or allo- 
cated therefor; 

“(4) all real property of which 55 per 
centum or more is occupied by and under 
control of the former Post Office Department 
immediately prior to the effective date of 
this section; 

“(5) all contracts, records, and documents 
relating to the operation of the departmental 
service and the postal field service of the 
former Post Office Department; and 

“(6) all other property and assets of the 
Post Office Department. 

“(d) After the commencement of opera- 
tions of the Postal Service the President is 
authorized to transfer to the Postal Service, 
and the Postal Service is authorized to trans- 
fer to other departments or agencies of the 
United States, with or without reimburse- 
ment, any property owned by the United 
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States and the Postal Service, respectively, 
when the public interest would be served by 
such transfer. 

“$1003. The Postal Service Fund 

“(a) There is established in the Treasury 
of the United States a revolving fund to be 
called the Postal Service Fund which shall 
be available to the Postal Service without 
fiscal year limitation to carry out the pur- 
poses, functions, and powers authorized by 
this title. 

“(b) There shall be deposited in the fund, 
subject to withdrawal by check by the Postal 
Service— 

“(1) revenues from postal and nonpostal 
services; 

“(2) amounts received from obligations is- 
sued by the Postal Service; 

“(3) amounts appropriated for the use of 
the Postal Service; 

“(4) interest which may be earned on in- 
vestments of the fund; 

“(5) any other receipts of the Postal Serv- 
ice; and 

“(6) the balance in the Post Office Depart- 
ment Fund established under former section 
2202 of title 39 as of the commencement of 
operations of the Postal Service. 

“(c) If the Postal Service determines that 
the moneys of the fund are in excess of cur- 
rent needs, it may request the investment of 
such amounts as it deems advisable by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in obligations of, 
or obligations guaranteed by, the United 
States, and, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, in such other obligations or securities as 
it deems appropriate. 

“(d) With the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Postal Service may de- 
posit moneys of the fund in any Federal 
Reserve bank, any depository for public 
funds, or in such other places and in such 
manner as the Postal Service and the Secre- 
tary may mutually agree. 

“(e) The fund shall be available for the 
payment of all expenses incurred by the 
Postal Service in carrying out its functions 
under this title. Neither the fund nor any 
of the funds credited to it shall be subject 
to apportionment under the provisions of 
section 665 of title 31. 


“§ 1004, Transitional appropriations 

“Such sums as are necessary to insure a 
sound financial transition for the Postal 
Service and a rate policy consistent with sec- 
tion 1201 of this title are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to the fund without re- 
gard to fiscal year limitation. 


“§ 1005. Obligations 

“(a) The Postal Service is authorized to 
borrow money and to issue and sell such 
obligations as it determines necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. The 
aggregate amount of any such obligations 
outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed $10,000,000,000. In any one fiscal year 
the net increase in the amount of obligations 
outstanding issued for the purpose of capital 
improvements shall not exceed $1,500,000,000, 
and the net increase in the amount of obli- 
gations outstanding issued for the purpose 
of defraying operating expenses of the Pos- 
tal Service shall not exceed $500,000,000. 

“(b) The Postal Service may pledge its 
assets and pledge and use its revenues and 
receipts for the payment of the principal of 
or interest on said obligations, for the pur- 
chase or redemption thereof, and for other 
purposes incidental thereto, including crea- 
tion of reserve, sinking, and other funds 
which may be similarly pledged and used, 
to such extent and in such manner as it 
may deem necessary or desirable. The Postal 
Service is authorized to enter into binding 
covenants with the holders of said obliga- 
tions, and with the trustee, if any, under 
any agreement entered into in connection 
with the issuance thereof with respect to 
the establishment of reserve, sinking, and 
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other funds, application and use of revenues 
and receipts of the Postal Service, stipula- 
tions concerning the subsequent issuance of 
obligations or the execution of leases or 
lease purchases relating to properties of the 
Postal Service and such other matters as 
the Postal Service may deem n or 
desirable to enhance the marketability of 
said obligations. 

“(c) Obligations issued by the Postal Serv- 
ice under this section: 

“(1) shall be in such forms and denomi- 
nations; 

“(2) shall be sold at such times and in 
such amounts; 

“(3) shall mature at such time or times; 

(4) shall be sold at such prices; 

“(5) shall bear such rates of interest; 

“(6) may be redeemable before maturity 
at the option of the Postal Service in such 
manner and at such times and redemption 
premiums; 

“(7) may be entitled to such relative pri- 
orities of claim on the assets of the Postal 
Service with respect to principal and inter- 
est payments; and 

(8) shall be subject to such other terms 
and conditions; 
as the Postal Service determines, 

“(d) Obligations issued by the Postal Serv- 
ice under this section shall: 

“(1) be negotiable or nonnegotiable and 
bearer or registered instruments, as specified 
therein and in any indenture or covenant 
relating thereto; 

“(2) contain a recital that they are issued 
pursuant to this section, and such recital 
shall be conclusive evidence of the regular- 
ity of the issuance and sale of such obliga- 
tions and of their validity; 

“(8) be lawful investments and may be 
accepted as security for all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds, the investment or deposit 
of which shall be under the authority or 
control of any officer or agency of the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury or 
any other officer or agency having authority 
over or control of any such fiduciary, trust, 
or public funds, may at any time sell any 
of the obligations of the Postal Service ac- 
quired by them under this section; 

“(4) be exempt both as to principal and 
interest from all taxation now or hereafter 
imposed by any State or local taxing author- 
ity except estate, inheritance, and gift taxes; 
and 

““(5) not be obligations of, nor shall pay- 
ment of the principal thereof or interest 
thereon be guaranteed by, the United States, 
except as provided in subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 1006 of this chapter. 

“§ 1006. Relationship between the Treasury 
and the Postal Service 

“(a) At least fifteen days before selling 
any issue of obligations under section 1005 
of this chapter the Postal Service shall ad- 
vise the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
amount, proposed date of sale, maturities, 
terms and conditions and expected maxi- 
mum rates of interest of the proposed issue 
in appropriate detail and shall consult with 
him or his designee thereon. The Secretary 
may elect to purchase such obligations under 
such terms, including rates of interest, as 
he and the Postal Service may agree, but at 
a rate of yield no less than the prevailing 
yield on outstanding marketable Treasury 
securities of comparable maturity, as de- 
termined by the Secretary. If the Secretary 
does not purchase such obligations, the Pos- 
tal Service may proceed to issue and sell 
them to a party or parties other than the 
Secretary upon notice to the Secretary and 
upon consultation as to the date of issuance, 
maximum rates of interest, and other terms 
and conditions. 

“(b) Subject to the conditions of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section the Postal Service 
may require the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase obligations of the Postal Service 
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in such amounts as will not cause the hold- 
ing by the Secretary of the Treasury result- 
ing from such required purchases to exceed 
$2,000,000,000 at any one time. This subsec- 
tion shall not be construed as limiting the 
authority of the Secretary to purchase obli- 
gations of the Postal Service in excess of such 
amount. 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsection (d) (5) 
of section 1005 of this chapter, obligations 
issued by the Postal Service shall be obliga- 
tions of the United States, and payment of 
principal and interest thereon shall be fully 
guaranteed by the United States, such guar- 
anty being expressed on the face thereof, if 
and to the extent that— 

(1) the Postal Service requests the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to pledge the full faith 
and credit of the United States for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest thereon; and 

(2) the Secretary, in his discretion, deter- 
mines that it would be in the public interest 
to do so. 


“$1007. Public debt character of obligations 
of the Postal Service 

“For the purpose of any purchase of the 
obligations of the Postal Service, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to use as a 
public debt transaction the proceeds from the 
sale of any securities issued under the Sec- 
ond Liberty Bond Act, as now or hereafter 
in force, and the purposes for which securities 
may be issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as now or hereafter in force, are 
extended to include any purchases of the 
obligations of the Postal Service under this 
chapter. The Secretary of the Treasury may, 
at any time, sell any of the obligations of 
the Postal Service acquired by him under 
this chapter. All redemptions, purchases, and 
sales by the Secretary of the obligations of 
the Postal Service shall be treated as public 
debt transactions of the United States. 


“$ 1008. Audit and expenditures 

“(a) The accounts of the Postal Service 
shall be audited by the Comptroller General 
and reports thereon made to the Congress 
to the extent and at such times as he may 
determine. 

“(b) The Postal Service shall maintain an 
adequate internal audit of its financial trans- 
actions. 

“(c) (1) Subject only to the provisions of 
this chapter, the Postal Service is authorized 
to make such expenditures and to enter into 
such contracts, agreements, and arrange- 
ments, upon such terms and conditions and 
in such manner as it deems necessary, includ- 
ing the final settlement of all claims and liti- 
gation by or against the Postal Service. 

“(2) The Postal Service is directed to pro- 
mote modern and efficient operations and 
notwithstanding any other provision of this 
law; to refrain from expending any funds, en- 
gaging in any practice, or entering into any 
agreement or contract which restricts the use 
of new equipment or devices which may re- 
duce the cost or improve the quality of the 
postal service, except where such restric- 
tion is necessary to insure safe and health- 
ful employment conditions. 

“(d) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued as denying to the Postal Service the 
power to obtain audits of its accounts and 
reports concerning its financial condition 
and operations by certified public account- 
ing firms. Such audits and reports shall be 
in addition to those required by this section, 
“$1009. Annual budget 

“The Postal Service shall cause to be pre- 
pared annually a business-type budget which 
Shall be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget, under such rules and regulations as 
the President may establish as to the date of 
submission, the form and content, the classi- 
fications of data, and the manner in which 
such budget program shall be prepared and 
presented. The budget program shall be a 
business-type budget, or plan of operations, 
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with due allowance given to the need for 
flexibility, including provision for emergen- 
cies and contingencies, in order that the 
Postal Serivce may properly carry out its ac- 
tivities as authorized by law. The budget pro- 
gram shall contain estimates of the financial 
condition and operations of the Postal Serv- 
ice for the current and ensuing fiscal years 
and the actual condition and results of op- 
eration for the last completed fiscal year. 
Such budget program shall include a state- 
ment of financial condition, a statement of 
income and expense, an analysis of surplus 
or deficit, a statement of sources and appli- 
cation of funds, and such other supplemen- 
tary statements and information as are ne- 
cessary or desirable to make known the 
financial condition and operations of the 
Postal Service. Such statements shall include 
estimates of operations by major types of 
activities, together with estimates of admin- 
istrative expenses and estimates of borrow- 
ings. 


“CHAPTER 12.—RATES AND RATEMAKING 
“SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
“1201. 
“1202. 


Rate policy. 
Free and reduced rate mail. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—RATEMAKING 


Postal Rate Board and staff. 

Proposed changes in rates and classi- 
fication. 

Proceedings and recommended deci- 
sions by Postal Rate Board. 

Final decisions. 

Service changes. 

“1256. Rate and service complaints. 

“1257. Judicial review. 


“SUBCHAPTER I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“§ 1201. Rate policy 

“(a) The Postal Service shall develop and 
promote adequate and efficient postal serv- 
ices at reasonable and equitable rates and 
fees. Such rates and fees shall be sufficient 
to enable the Postal Service under honest, 
efficient, and economical management to 
maintain and continue the development of 
postal service of the kind and quality 
adapted to the needs of the United States. 

“(b) It is the intent of Congress that by 
January 1, 1978, rates and fees charged by 
the Postal Service provide, as a whole, reve- 
nue adequate, when added to the appropria- 
tions pursuant to section 1202 of this chap- 
ter, to meet its current and projected costs. 
For this purpose costs shall include (with- 
out limitation) operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion on capital facilities and equipment, debt 
service (including interest, amortization of 
debt discount and expense, and provision for 
sinking funds or other retirements of obli- 
gations to the extent that such provision 
exceeds applicable depreciation charges), and 
a reasonable provision for contingencies. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 1202 and 
as otherwise provided in this section, the 
Postal Service shall establish appropriate 
classes of postal service and establish rates 
and fees for each such class of postal service 
so that at least those costs demonstrably re- 
lated to the class of service in question will 
be borne by each such class and not by other 
classes of users of postal services or by the 
mails generally. 

“(d) Notwithstanding the other provisions 
of this section, in making changes in the 
structure of its rates, the Postal Service shall 
take into account the financial impact upon 
affected users of the various classes of the 
mail and, at its discretion, may achieve the 
policy goals of this section over a duration of 
time appropriate in view of such financial 
impact. The Commission shall have the sole 
discretion to make such determinations. The 
President may request appropriations au- 
thorized. by section 1004 of this title as a re- 
sult of such determinations, Nothing in this 
subsection, however, shall relieve the Postal 
Service of its general policy obligation under 


“1251. 
“1252. 


“1253. 


“1254. 
“1255. 
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subsection (b) of this section to make its 
revenue, as a whole, including appropriations 
contemplated by section 1202 of this title, 
equal its costs. 

“(e)(1) Amounts computed as shown in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection (e) shall be 
considered public service costs of the Postal 
Service that should be borne by the public 
generally during the period prior to January 
1, 1978. In addition to amounts otherwise au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the Postal 
Service, the amounts of such public service 
costs, as estimated by the Postal Service, are 
authorized to be appropriated for the use of 
the Postal Service. 

“(2) The amounts authorized to be appro- 
priated by paragraph (1) shall be computed 
as follows: 

“(A) for the period commencing on the 
effective date of this section through Decem- 
ber 31, 1972, at an annual rate of 10 per 
centum of the total costs of the Postal Serv- 
ice for fiscal year 1972; 

“(B) for calendar year 1973, 9 per centum 
of such total costs for fiscal year 1973; 

“(C) for calendar year 1974, 8 per centum 
of such total costs for fiscal year 1974; 

“(D) for calendar year 1975, 6 per centum 
of such total costs for fiscal year 1975; 

“(E) for calendar year 1976, 4 per centum 
of such total costs for fiscal year 1976; and 

“(F) for calendar year 1977, 2 per centum 
of such total costs for fiscal year 1977. 


“§ 1202. Free and reduced rate mail 

“(a) The Congress by legislation shall de- 
termine which classes of postal users, if any, 
shall be entitled to send mail free of postage 
or at rates some specified percentage lower 
than those established by the Postal Service 
in accordance with the principles of section 
1201(c) of this title. The rates of all users 
so entitled shall be established by the Postal 
Service so that the amount of postal revenues 
received from the appropriations provided 
for in subsection (b) of this section shall ap- 
proximately equal the difference between the 
actual postal revenues from users allowed to 
mail free of charge or at reduced rates and 
the postal revenues that would have been 
received from such users if they had not been 
entitled to so mail. 

“(b) The President may annually request 
the Congress to appropriate to the Postal 
Service Fund an amount necessary to recover 
the difference between the actual postal rev- 
enue from users allowed to mail free of 
charge or at reduced rates and the postal 
revenues that would have been received from 
such users if they had not been entitled to 
so mail. 

“(c) If the Congress shall fail to appro- 
priate the amount so requested or any part 
thereof, the Postal Service shall proportion- 
ately adjust the rates of the classes of users 
entitled to mail free or at reduced rates so 
that the anticipated difference between the 
actual postal revenues from users allowed 
to mail free of charge or at reduced rates and 
the postal revenues that would have been 
received from such users if they had not 
been entitled to so mail will be reduced to 
an amount equal to that appropriated by the 
Congress. 

“(d)(1) Within two years after the efec- 
tive date of this section and at least every 
two years thereafter, the Postal Service shall 
render to the Congress a report showing the 
volumes, rates, revenues, and costs, the last 
calculated in such ways as the Postal Service 
may deem appropriate, of each category of 
free or reduced rate mail, and the percentage 
relationship which the rate for such category 
bears to the rates for users of the same 
category not entitled to so mail. The Postal 
Service may report on other matters related 
to each such category of mail including rec- 
ommendations as to whether the Congress 
should continue to afford it preferred treat- 
ment or to what extent it should be modi- 
fied. In preparing the report the Postal Serv- 
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ice may cause the Postal Rate Board to con- 
duct proceedings in the nature of rulemak- 
ing on matters relevant to the report and 
to render opinions to the Postal Service as 
it deems appropriate. 

“(2) The report to the Congress shall 
include a profit and loss statement of the 
Postal Service certified by a firm of inde- 
pendent certified public accountants, to be 
chosen. by the presidentially appointed 
Commissioners on a competitive basis. The 
certification should stipulate that the report 
does or does not present fairly the results 
of the operations and that the revenues and 
costs shown in connection with each class, 
subclass, and category of mail and for each 
service, as appropriate, have been reported 
in accordance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles, supplemented by suit- 
able cost allocation procedures. 

“(e) Until changed by law, but subject 
to subsections (a) and (c) of this section, 
the following services shall be free or at the 
reduced rates in effect as of the effective 
date of this section: 

“(1) penalty mailings of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau as provided by section 652(a)(1) 
of this title and free mailing privileges for 
consular Officials and members of the diplo- 
matic corps of the countries of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain as pro- 
vided by section 667 of this title; 

“(2) reduced rates on books, films, and 
similar materials as described in former sec- 
tions 4653-4655 of this title; 

“(8) mailings at reduced rates for publi- 
cation matter as described in former sec- 
tion 4358 of this title; 

“(4) free postage on reading matter and 
other articles for the blind and other handi- 
capped persons as described in former sec- 
tions 4653 of this title; 

“(5) free mailing privileges granted to in- 
dividuals by law, except where the Postal 
Service is entitled to reimbursement under 
chapter 6 of this title; 

“(6) reduced third-class postage rates to 
certain organizations as described in former 
section 4452 of this title; and 

“(7) free postage as provided by section 
1472 of title 50, section 302 of the Federal 
Voting Assistance Act of 1955. 


“SUBCHAPTER II—RATEMAKING 


“§ 1251. Postal Rate Board and staff 

“(a) There is hereby established an inde- 
pendent Postal Rate Board consisting of 
three members appointed by the President, 
not more than two of whom shall be from 
the same political party, and each member 
appointed to the Board shall be a recog- 
nized expert in one of the following fields: 
the legal profession, economics, cost account- 
ing, engineering, management, or postal 
rate. One of the Board members shall be 
designated by the President as Chairman. 
The Board members shall be paid at the 
rate provided for level IV of the Executive 
Schedule, except that the compensation of 
the Chairman shall be $500 higher than the 
pay established for level IV. Appointments 
of succeeding Board members shall be made 
by the President as hereinbefore provided. 

“(b) The Board members shall serve for 
terms of six years except that— 

“(1) the terms of the Board members first 
taking office shall expire as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment of the 
first Board member, one at the end of two 
years, one at the end of four years, and one 
at the end of six years following their ap- 
pointment; and 

“(2) any Board member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring before the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall serve for the remainder of such 
term. 

For purposes of suspension and removal the 
Board members shall be deemed to be in the 
competitive service, and they may be sus- 
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pended or removed only in accord with the 
procedures established in section 7521 of 
title 5. 

“(c) The Chairman of the Rate Board, 
subject to such rules and regulations as may 
be adopted by the Board, is authorized to— 

“(1) appoint and fix the duties of an Ex- 
ecutive Director who shall be paid at the rate 
provided for level V of the Executive Sched- 
ule; 

“(2) appoint such additional personnel as 
may be necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Board; and 

“(3) procure the services of experts and 
consultants under section 3109 of title 5, but 
at rates for individuals not to exceed the rate 
for GS-18 of the General Schedule. 

“(d) (1) The Rate Board shali promulgate 
Tules and regulations and establish proce- 
dures to carry out its responsibilities under 
this chapter. Such rules, regulations, and 
procedures shall be subject to chapters 5 
and 7 of title 5. 

“(2) It is the intent of Congress that the 
Board conduct its proceedings with the ut- 
most expedition consistent with procedural 
fairness to the parties, To this end the Board 
is specifically authorized (but without limi- 
tation) to adopt rules which provide for— 

“(i) the advance submission of written 
direct testimony; 

“(il) the conduct of prehearing confer- 
ences to define issues, and for other pur- 
poses to insure orderly and expeditious pro- 
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“(ill) discovery both from the Postal Sery- 
ice and the parties to the proceedings; 

“(iv) limitation of testimony; and 

“(v) the conduct of entire proceedings 
off the record with the consent of the par- 
ties. 

“(e) The Chairman shall have the ad- 
ministrative responsibility for assigning the 
business of the Board to the various Board 
members and to members of the staff. The 
Board members may conduct proceedings or 
otherwise exercise their functions singly or 
en banc as the Chairman, after consultation 
with the other commissioners, shall deter- 
mine. All final acts of the Rate Board shall 
be by a majority vote thereof. 

“(f) The provisions of title 5 concerning 
hearing examiners shall apply to Board 
members and to the duties of the Commis- 
sion and the Civil Service Commission with 
respect to Board members except as incon- 
sistent with this chapter. 

“(g) Upon request of the Chairman, the 
head of any department, agency, or estab- 
lishment of any branch of the Government 
of the United States may detail, on a reim- 
bursable basis, any of the personnel of such 
department, agency, or establishment to 
assist the Board in carrying out its func- 
tions. 

“(h) The Administrator of the General 
Services, upon request of the Chairman, shall 
provide administrative support services for 
the Board on a reimbursable basis. 

“(1) The Board may use the United States 
mails in the same manner and upon the 
same conditions as other departments and 
agencies of the United States. 


“$ 1252. Proposed changes in rates and clas- 
Sifications 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section, the Postal Service shall give 
general notice of proposed change in rates, 
charges, fees, the classification of mail mat- 
ter or mail users, and the postal rate struc- 
ture or design by publishing its proposals 
therefor in the Federal Register not less 
than thirty days prior to the date on which 
it is proposed to adopt such changes. It 
shall also file the proposed changes with the 
Rate Board in such form and manner as the 
Board may prescribe. The notice published 
in the Federal Register shall state briefily— 

“(1) the proposed change; 

“(2) the reasons therefor; 
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(3) the earliest date on which the Postal 
Service proposes to adopt the change; 

“(4) that interested parties may file ob- 
jections thereto or a request for a hearing 
thereon with the commissioners within thir- 
ty days after the date of publication of the 
notice in the Federal Register or such longer 
period as the notice may prescribe; and 

“(5) the place and manner which the 
Board has fixed for filings with it. 

“(b) If no party at interest files a timely 
objection to a proposed change or a request 
for a hearing thereon, the Board shall for- 
ward the proposed change to the Commis- 
sion on Postal Rates and Revenues without 
opinion unless the presidentially appointed 
Commissioners request to the contrary. 

“(c) The provisions of this chapter do not 
apply to changes in the fees or rates of ex- 
change for international money orders and 
similar instruments or to changes in inter- 
national postal rates adopted pursuant to 
section 405 of this title. 


“§ 1253. Proceedings and recommended decil- 
sions by Postal Rate Board 

“(a) Pursuant to sections 556 and 557 of 
title 5, the Rate Board shall conduct pub- 
lic hearings in all cases instituted under 
section 1252(a) of this title in which a party 
at interest files timely notice with the Rate 
Board that he desires to be heard. 

“(b) The Board shall compile a record 
consisting of: 

“(1) the proposed change and supporting 
material submitted by the Postal Service; 

“(2) the oral testimony, if any, on behalf 
of the Postal Service, and by or on behalf 
of any party at interest; 

“(3) the written submission, if any, on 
behalf of the Postal Service and by or on 
behalf of any party at interest; and 

“(4) such other material as the Board 
Members deem appropriate. 

“(c) After consideration of the record, the 
Board shall render an initial decision to the 
presidentially appointed Commissioners stat- 
ing whether in the opinion of the Rate 
Board the proposed change conforms to the 
rate policies and other provisions of this 
title and giving its reasons therefor. 

“(d) In the event the Board does not com- 
plete its proceedings within ninety days after 
the notice of proposed changes is filed with 
it, or in the event that judicial proceedings 
are instituted under section 1257 of this title, 
the Postal Service upon thirty days’ notice in 
the Federal Register may put a proposed 
change into effect temporarily. The interim 
changes will be effective for a period of not 
longer than thirty days after the Rate Board 
has rendered its initial decision to the presi- 
dentially appointed Commissioners and the 
period the change may be before Congress 
pursuant to section 1254 of this title. 

“§ 1254. Final decisions 

“(a) The presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners, acting on behalf of the Postal 
Service, shall make and publish in the Fed- 
eral Register a final decision on the proposed 
change in light of the recommended decision 
of the Rate Board and the record of the pro- 
ceedings. They may reject the proposed 
change or they may adopt it— 

“(1) as published in the Federal Register 
pursuant to section 1252 of this title; or 

(2) as proposed in the recommended de- 
cision of the Rate Board; or 

“(3) with such modifications as they find 
are supported by the record of the proceed- 
ings. 

“(b) The Commission, except as to changes 
enumerated in subsection (m) of this sec- 
tion, shall transmit to the Congress the 
final decision adopting a change in any pro- 
ceeding instituted pursuant to section 1252 
(a) of this title. The Commission shall trans- 
mit the decision to both Houses of the Con- 
gress on the same day and to each House 
while it is in session and shall transmit with 
the final decision the recommended decision 
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of the Rate Board together with the record 
of the proceedings, 

“(c) The change contained in a final deci- 
sion transmitted to the Congress pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall become 
final at the end of the first period of sixty 
calendar days of continuous session of the 
Congress after the date on which the deci- 
sion is transmitted unless, between the date 
of transmittal and the end of the sixty-day 
period, either House adopts a resolution dis- 
approving the change. The continuity of a 
session is broken only by an adjournment of 
the Congress sine die, and the days on which 
either House is not in session becaue of an 
adjournment of more than three day to a 
day certain are excluded in the computa- 
tion of the sixty-day period. 

“(d) Subsections (e)—(k) of this section 
are enacted by Congress— 

“(1) as an exercise of the rulemaking 
power of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, respectively, and as such they 
are deemed a part of the rules of each 
House, respectively, but applicable only with 
respect to the procedure to be followed in 
the House in the case of resolutions de- 
scribed by this section; and they supersede 
other rule only to the extent that they are 
inconsistent therewith; and 

“(2) with full recognition of the constitu- 
tional right of either House to change the 
rules (so far as relating to the procedure of 
that House) at any time, In the same manner, 
and to the same extent as in the case of any 
other rule of that House. 

“(e) If the committee to which a resolu- 
tion with respect to a recommendation has 
been referred has not reported it at the end 
of thirty calendar days after its introduc- 
tion, it is in order to move either to discharge 
the committee from further consideration 
of the resolution or to discharge the com- 
mittee from further consideration of any 
other resolution with respect to the same rec- 
ommendation which has been referred to the 
committee. 

“(f) A motion to discharge may be made 
only by an individual favoring the resolu- 
tion, is highly privileged (except that it 
may not be made after the committee has 
reported a resolution with respect to the 
same recommendation), and debate thereon 
shall be limited to not more than one hour, 
to be divided equally between those favor- 
ing and those opposing the resolution. An 
amendment to the motion is not in order, and 
it is not in order to move to reconsider the 
vote by which the motion is agreed to or 
disagreed to. 

“(g) If the motion to discharge is agreed 
to, or disagreed to, the motion may not 
be renewed, nor may another motion to dis- 
charge the committee be made with respect 
to any other resolution with respect to the 
same recommendation. 

“(h) When the committee has reported, 
or has been discharged from further consid- 
eration of, a resolution with respect to a rec- 
ommendation, it is at any time thereafter in 
order (even though a previous motion to the 
same effect has been disagreed to) to move 
to proceed to the consideration of the reso- 
lution. The motion is highly privileged and is 
not debatable. An amendment to the motion 
is not in order, and it is not in order to move 
to reconsider the yote by which the motion 
is agreed to or disagreed to.” 

(1) Debate on the resolution shall be lim- 
ited to not more than four hours, which 
shall be divided equally between those fa- 
voring and those opposing the resolution. A 
motion further to limit debate is not debat- 
able. An amendment to, or motion to recom- 
mit, the resolution is not in order, and it is 
not in order to move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolution is agreed to or dis- 
agreed to. 

“(j) Motions to postpone, made with re- 
spect to the discharge from committee, or 
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the consideration of, a resolution with re- 
spect to a recommendation, and motions to 
proceed to the consideration of other busi- 
ness shall be decided without debate. 

“(k) Appeals from the decisions of the 
Chair relating to the application of the rules 
of the Senate or the House of Representa- 
tives, as the case may be, to the procedure 
relating to a resolution with respect to a rec- 
ommendation shall be decided without de- 
bate. 

“(1) The final decision may include a pro- 
vision that the change shall become effective 
at a time later than the date on which the 
decision becomes final pursuant to the fore- 
going provisions of this section. 

“(m) Rate changes required by section 
1202(c) of this title and rate changes for 
such special services as the Postal Service 
may provide, including special delivery, col- 
lect on delivery, insurance, registered and 
certified mail, return receipts, stamped en- 
velopes, and box rents, and similar special or 
nonpostal services shall become final as pro- 
vided in the final decision of the Postal Serv- 
ice in accordance with subsections (a) and 
(1) of this section. 

“§ 1255. Service changes 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (d) 
of this section the Commission shall give 
public notice of a proposed change in the 
type, quality, terms, or conditions of any 
services provided by the Postal Service which 
substantially affects a postal service pro- 
vided to users on a nationwide or nearly 
nationwide basis and which does not involve 
& proposed change subject to sections 1252- 
1254 of this title. Public notice shall be given 
by publishing a notice of the proposed 
change in the Federal Register. The notice 
shall state briefiy— 

“(1) the proposed change; 

“(2) the reasons therefor; 

(3) the earliest date on which the Postal 
Service proposes to adopt the change; 

“(4) that interested parties may partici- 
pate in the proceedings through submission 
of written material to the Rate Board with 
opportunity for oral presentation as the Rate 
Board may determine; and 

“(5) the time, place, and manner which 
the Rate Board has fixed for submission to it. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, proposals for service changes shall be 
considered as proposed rules and the Rate 
Board shall be considered ‘the agency’ for 
purposes of sections 551-559 of title 5. The 
Board shall compile a record consisting of— 

“(1) the proposed change and supporting 
material submitted by the Postal Service; 

“(2) the oral testimony, if any, on behalf 
of the Postal Service, and by or on behalf of 
any party at interest; 
behalf of any party at interest; and 

“(3) the written submissions, if any on 
behalf of the Postal Service, and by or on 

“(4) such other material as the Postal 
Service deems appropriate. 

“(c) After consideration of the record, the 
Rate Board shall render an initial decision as 
to whether the proposed change, either in its 
original form or in a modified form, is con- 
sistent with the policies of this title. The 
initial decision shall become the final deci- 
sion of the Postal Service unless within such 
time as the Commission establishes by gen- 
eral rule, the Presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners modify the tentative decision in 
the light of record or revoke the proposal. 

“(d) Whenever the Postal Service proposes 
a change in the type, quality, terms, or con- 
ditions of service which substantially and 
adversely affects the users of such service but 
on less than a nationwide or nearly nation- 
wide basis, the Postal Service shall— 

“(i) comply with the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) through (c) of this section; or 

“(i1) comply with rules, regulations, or 
procedures established pursuant to subsec- 
tions (a) through (c) of this section which 
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shall include the publication of a notice 
designed to inform the affected users of the 
proposed changes and the opportunity for 
such users to present their objections. 

“(e) Whenever the Postal Service finds 
that an emergency exists which does not per- 
mit sufficient time for the procedures pre- 
scribed in subsections (a) through (d) of 
this section, the Postal Service contempora- 
neously with, or subsequent to, publication 
in the Federal Register of the notice of a 
proposed change, may adopt and publish in 
the Federal Register a temporary change 
which shall become effective upon publica- 
tion in the Federal Register or such later 
date as may be prescribed therein. A change 
adopted in accordance with this subsection 
shall remain in effect until proceedings pur- 
suant to subsections (a) through (d) of this 
section have been completed, or for such 
shorter period as the Postal Service may fix. 


“$1256. Rate and service complaints 
“Interested parties who believe the Postal 
Service is charging rates which do not con- 
form to the policies set out in this title or 
who believe that they are not receiving postal 
service in accordance with the policies of 
this title may lodge a complaint with the 
Rate Board in such form and in such man- 
ner as the Board may prescribe. The Board 
may in its discretion hold hearings on such 
complaint. If, after such hearings, the Board 
determine the complaint to be justified, it 
shall, if a matter covered by section 1252 of 
this chapter is involved, recommend to the 
Commission that the Postal Service propose 
an appropriate change. The Postal Service 
shall propose such a change and such change 
shall proceed as if proposed initially by the 
Commission. If a matter not covered by sec- 
tion 1251 of this chapter is involved, and the 
Rate Board members after hearing find the 
complaint to be justified, they shall render 
a public report thereon to the presidentially 
appointed Commissioners, who shall take 
such action as they deem appropriate. 


“$ 1267. Judicial review 

“(a) Any final decision of the Postal Serv- 
ice pursuant to section 1254 or 1255 of this 
title and any final decision of the Rate 
Board pursuant to section 1256 of this title 
shall be subject to judicial review. Review 
shall be in the manner prescribed in chapter 
7 of title 5 and chapter 158 and section 2112 
of title 28 except as otherwise provided in 
this section. Such review shall be confined to 
holding unlawful and setting aside a final 
decision which the petitioner has shown to 
be— 

“(i) contrary to constitutional right, pow- 
er, privilege, or immunity; 

“(il) im excess of statutory jurisdiction, 
authority, or limitations; or 

“(iil) without observance of procedure re- 

quired by Jaw or by the rules promulgated 
by the commissioners pursuant to this chap- 
ter. 
The court shall not consider any objection 
which was not urged in the proceedings of 
the Postal Service unless there were reason- 
able grounds for failure to do so. 

“(b) Review may be had only by a party 
to the proceedings who has— 

“(i) participated in the proceedings in ac- 
cordance with section 1253 of this title; 

“(il) participated in the proceedings in 
accordance with section 1255(a) (4) of this 
title; or 

“(ili) filed a complaint pursuant to sec- 
tion 1256 of this title. 

“(c) Petitions for review shall be filed 
within fifteen days after the publication of 
notice of the final decision. After the expira- 
tion of said fifteen days, a petition may be 
filed only by leave of court upon a showing 
of reasonable cause for failure to file such 
petition. The action shall be against the 
Postal Service and not against the United 
States. 
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“(d) Upon the filing of a petition for re- 
view of a final decision under section 1254(a) 
of this title, the Commission shall not trans- 
mit to the Congress its final decision pur- 
suant to section 1254(b) until judicial pro- 
ceedings under this section are completed. 
All judicial proceedings shall be made pre- 
ferred causes and shall be expedited in every 
way. 

“(e) Temporary changes under section 
1253(d) and emergency changes under sec- 
tion 1255(e) of this title may not be affected 
in any way by a court. The thirty-day period 
after the Board’s initial decision referred 
to in section 1253 shall be extended to in- 
clude the entire period of judicial proceed- 
ings under this section. Final decisions under 
section 1255 of this title may not be stayed 
by any court pending review. 

“(f) Except as provided under section 1251 
(d)(1) of this title, no court shall have ju- 
risdiction to review a final decision made by 
the Postal Service pursuant to this chapter in 
any manner other than as provided in this 
section. 


“Chapter 14—PRIVATE CARRIAGE OF 
LETTERS 


“1401. Letters carried out of the mail. 
“1402. Foreign letters out of the mail. 
“1403. Searches authorized. 

“1404. Seizing and detaining letters. 
“1405 Searching vessels for letters. 
“1406. Disposition of seized mail. 

“§ 1401. Letters carried out of the mail 

“(a) A letter may be carried out of the 
mails when— 

“(1) it is enclosed in an envelope; 

“(2) the amount of postage which would 
have been charged on the letter if it had 
been sent by mail is paid by stamps, or post- 
age meter stamps, on the envelope; 

“(3) the envelope is properly addressed; 

“(4) the envelope is so sealed that the 
letter cannot be taken from it without de- 
facing the envelope; 

“(3) any stamps on the enyelope are can- 
celed in ink by the sender; and 

“(6) the date of the letter, or its trans- 
mission or receipt by the carrier is endorsed 
on the envelope in ink. 

“(b) The Postal Service may suspend the 
operation of any part of this section upon 
any mail route where the public interest 
requires the suspension, 


“§ 1402. Foreign letters out of the mail 

“(a) Except as provided in section 1401 of 
this title the master of a vessel departing 
from the United States for foreign ports may 
not receive on board or transport any letter 
which originated in the United States that— 

“(1) has not been regularly received from 
a United States post office; or 

“(2) does not relate to the cargo of the 
vessel. 

“(b) The officer of the port empowered to 
grant clearances shall require from the mas- 
ter of such a vessel, as a condition of clear- 
ance, an oath that he does not have under 
his care or control, and will not receive or 
transport, any letter contrary to the provi- 
sions of this section. 

“(c) Except as provided in section 1699 of 
title 18, the master of a vessel arriving at a 
port of the United States carrying letters not 
regularly in the mails shall deposit them 
in the post office at the port of arrival. 


“§ 1403. Searches authorized 

“The Postmaster General, by letter of au- 
thority over his signature, may authorize 
any postal inspector or other officer of the 
Postal Service to make searches for mailable 
matter transported in violation of law. When 
the authorized officer has reason to believe 
the mailable matter transported contrary to 
law may be found therein, he may open and 
search any— 


“(1) vehicle passing, or having lately 
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passed, from a place at which there is a post 
office of the United States; 

“(2) article being, or having lately been, in 
the vehicle; 

“(3) store or office, other than a dwelling 
house, used or occupied by a common carrier 
or transportation company, in which arti- 
cle may be contained. 

“$ 1404. Seizing and detaining letters 

“A postal inspector, customs officer, or 
United States marshal or his deputy, may 
seize at any time letters and bags, packets or 
parcels containing letters which are being 
carried contrary to law on board any vessel 
or on any post road. The officer who makes 
the seizure shall convey the articles seized 
to the nearest post office; or by direction of 
the Postal Service or the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he may detain them until two 
months after the final determination of all 
suits and proceedings which may be brought 
within six months after the seizure against 
any person for sending or carrying the letters. 
“$ 1405. Searching vessels for letters 

“A postal inspector when instructed by the 
Postal Service to make examinations and 
seizures and any customs officer without 
special instructions shall search vessels for 
letters which may be on board, or which 
may have been conyeyed contrary to law. 


“§ 1406. Disposition of seized mail 
“Every package or parcel seized by a postal 
inspector, customs officer, or United States 
marshal or his deputies, in which a letter is 
unlawfully concealed, shall be forfeited to 
the United States. The same proceedings may 
be used to enforce forfeitures as are author- 
ized in respect to goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise forfeited for violation of the reve- 
nue laws, Laws for the benefit and protection 
of customs officers making seizures for vio- 
lating revenue laws apply to officers making 
seizures for violating the postal laws. 
“Chapter 16—MISCELLANEOUS 


“1601. No postal material or supplies manu- 
factured by convict labor. 

Uniforms and badges. 

Special delivery messengers as em- 
ployees or carriers. 

Collection of debts. 

Transportation of international mail 
by air carriers of the United States. 

Penalties and forfeitures imposed for 
violations. 

Delivery of stolen money to owner. 

Substitute checks. 

Filing of information relating to pe- 
riodical publications. 

Printing of illustrations of United 

States postage stamps. 

“Except as provided in chapter 307 of title 
18, the Postal Service may not make a con- 
tract for the purchase of equipment or sup- 
plies to be manufactured by convict labor. 


“$ 1602. Uniforms and badges 

“The Postal Service may prescribe a uni- 
form dress to be worn by letter carriers and 
other designated employees. 

“$ 1603. Special delivery messengers as em- 
ployees or carriers 

“(a) A person temporarily employed to 
deliver special delivery mail is deemed an 
employee of the Postal Service, and is subject 
to the provisions of chapter 82 of title 18 to 
the same extent as other employees of the 
Postal Service, 

“(b) Any person, when engaged in carry- 
ing special delivery mail under contract with 
the Postal Service, or employed by the Postal 
Service, is deemed a carrier or person en- 
trusted with the mail and having custody 
thereof, within the meaning of sections 1701, 
1708, and 2114 of title 18. 

“§ 1604. Collection of debts 
“(a) The Postal Service shall— 


“1602. 
“1603. 


“1604. 
“1605. 


“1606. 
“1607. 
“1608. 
“1609. 


“1610. 
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“(1) collect debts due the Postal Service, 
and 

“(2) collect and remit fines, penalties, and 

forfeitures arising out of matters affecting 
the Postal Service. 
The Postal Service may refer any debt that is 
uncollectible through administrative action 
to the General Accounting Office for collec- 
tion. This subsection does not affect the 
authority of the Attorney General in cases in 
which judicial proceedings are instituted. 

“(b) In all cases of disability or alleged 
Mability to the Postal Service, by way of 
damages or otherwise, for any sum of money 
due the United States through account- 
ability for public moneys, or otherwise, under 
any provision of law, the Postal Service shall 
determine whether its interests require the 
exercise of its powers over the same. Upon 
such determination the Postal Service, on 
such terms as it deems just and expedient, 
may— 

“(1) remove the disability; or 

“(2) compromise, release, or discharge the 
claim for such sum of money and damages. 
“$ 1605. Transportation of international mail 

by air carriers of the United States 

“(a) The Postal Service may offset against 
any balances due another country resulting 
from the transaction of international money 
order business, or otherwise, amounts due 
from that country to the United States, or 
to the United States for the account of air 
carriers of the United States transporting 
mail of that country, when— 

“(1) the Postal Service puts into effect 
rates of compensation to be charged another 
country for transportation; and 

“(2) the United States is required to col- 
lect from another country the amounts owed 
for transportation for the account of the air 
carriers. 

“(b) When the Postal Service has pro- 
ceeded under the authority of subsection 
(a), it shall— 

(1) give appropriate credit to the coun- 
try involved; 

“(2) pay to the air carrier the portion 
of the amount so credited which is owed 
to the air carrier for its services in trans- 
porting the mail of the other country; and 

“(3) deposit in the Postal Service Fund 
that portion of the amount so credited which 
is due the United States on its own account. 

«(c) The Postal Service, from time to 
time, may advance to an air carrier, out 
of funds available for payment of balances 
due other countries, the amount determined 
by it to be due from another country to 
air carrier for the transportation of its mail 
when— 

“(1) collections are to be made by the 
United States including the Postal Serv- 
ice, for the account of air carriers; and 

“(2) the Postal Service determines that 
the balance of funds available is such that 
the advances may be made therefrom. 
Collection from another country of the 
amount so advanced shall be made by offset, 
or otherwise, and the fund from which the 
advance is made shall be reimbursed by the 
collections. 

«(d) If the United States is unable to 
collect from the debtor country an amount 
paid or advanced to an air carrier within 
twelve months after payment or advance 
has been made, the United States, includ- 
ing the Postal Service, may deduct the un- 
collected amount from any sums owed by it 
to the air carrier. 

“(e) The Postal Service shall adopt such 
accounting procedures as may be necessary to 
conform to and effect the purposes of this 
section. 

“g 1606. Penalties and forfeitures imposed for 
violations 

‘Unless a different disposal is expressly 
prescribed one-half of all penalties and for- 
feitures imposed for violations of law af- 
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fecting the Postal Service, its revenues or 
property, shall be paid to the person in- 
forming and prosecuting for the same, The 
other one-half shall be paid into the Postal 
Service Pund; 


“§ 1607. Delivery of stolen money to owner 

“When the Postal Service is satisfied that 
money or property in the possession of Post- 
al Service represents money or property stol- 
en from the mails, or the proceeds thereof, 
it may deliver it to the person it finds to be 
the rightful owner. 


“§ 1608. Substitute checks 

“(a) The Postal Service may authorize the 
issuance of a substitute check for a lost, 
stolen, or destroyed check of the Postal 
Service. Substitute checks shall— 

“(1) be marked ‘duplicate’; and 

“(2) show the number, date, and payee of 
the original. 

“(b) The Postal Service may authorize the 
issuance of the substitute check (1) upon 
the execution of a bond agreeable to the 
Postal Service by the owner, or (2) without 
bond, upon affidavit of the payee or owner 
of the original check when the Postal Service 
is satisfied that the loss, theft, or destruc- 
tion occurred without the fault of the owner 
or holder or while the check was in the 
custody or control of the Postal Service or 
in the mails, 

“(c) Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (d) of 
section 528 of title 31 do not apply to checks 
of the Postal Service. 


“$1609. Piling of information relating to 
periodical publications 

“(a) Each owner of a publication having 
periodical publication mail privileges shall 
furnish to the Postal Service at least once a 
year, and shall publish in such publication 
once a year information in such form and 
detail and at such time as the Postal Service 
may require respecting— 

“(1) the identity of the editor, managing 
editor, publishers, and owners; 

“(2) the identity of the corporation and 
stockholders thereof, if the publication is 
owned by a corportion; 

“(3) the identity of known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security holders; 

“(4) the extent and nature of the circula- 
tion of the publication, including, but not 
limited to, the number of copies distributed, 
the methods of distribution, and the extent 
to which such circulation is paid in whole or 
in part; and 

“(5) such other information as the Postal 
Service may deem necessary to determine 
whether the publication meets the stand- 
ards for periodical publication mail privileges. 


The Postal Service shall not require the 
names of persons owning less than 1 per 
centum of the total amount of stocks, bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities. 

“(b) Each publication having such mail 
privileges shall furnish to the Postal Service 
information in such form and detail, and at 
such times, as the Postal Service requires to 
determine whether the publication continues 
to qualify for such privileges. 

“(c) The Postal Service shall make appro- 
priate rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this section, including provision 
for suspension or revocation of periodical 
publication mail privileges for failure to fur- 
nish the required information. 


“§ 1610. Printing of illustrations of United 
States postage stamps 

“(a) When requested by the Postal Serv- 
ice, the Public Printer shall print as a pub- 
lic document for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, illustrations of postage 
stamps of the United States, together with 
such descriptive, historical, and philatelic 
information with regard to the stamps as the 
Postal Service deems suitable. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 505 of title 44 stereotype or electro- 
type plates, or duplicates thereof, used in the 
publications authorized to be printed by this 
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section may not be sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of.” 


LEGISLATIVE CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 103. An inference of a legislative con- 
struction is not to be drawn by reason of the 
chapter in title 39, United States Code, as set 
out in section 102 of this Act in which a sec- 
tion is placed nor by reason of the caption or 
catchline. 

CROSS REFERENCE 


Sec. 104. Whenever reference is made in 
another law to a law or part of law which was 
contained in title 39, United States Code, 
as it existed prior to the effective date of this 
section, it shall be considered to mean the 
appropriate section of title 39, United States 
Code, as revised by section 102 of this Act, 
unless no such section is included therein, 
and whenever reference is made in any other 
law to the Postmaster General or Post Office 
Department, the reference shall be consid- 
ered to mean the Postmaster General and 
Postal Service provided for in this Act. 

EFFECT OF REPEAL OF LAWS 

Sec. 105. Provisions of title 39, United 
States Code, in effect immediately prior to 
the effective date of this section, but not 
reenacted by this Act, shall remain in force 
as rules or regulations of the Post Office De- 
partment as reorganized by this Act, to the 
extent it is authorized to adopt such provi- 
sions as rules or regulations, until they are 
revoked, amended, or revised by the Postal 
Service. 

OUTSTANDING ORDERS, RULES, AND REGULATIONS 

Sec, 106. Orders, rules, and regulations in 
effect under provisions of law repealed, su- 
perseded, or amended by this title shall, to 
the extent they would have been author- 
ized under this title, remain in force and 
effect as the regulations and orders under 
the provisions of this title and shall be ad- 
ministered and enforced under this title as 
nearly as may be until specifically repealed, 
amended, or revised by the Postal Service. 

PRIVATE EXPRESS 

Sec. 107. The Congress finds that the re- 
strictions on the private carriage of letters 
and packets contained in chapter 14 of title 
39, United States Code, and section 1694-1696 
of title 18, United States Code, are generally 
in the public interest, but that these sec- 
tions need further study and evaluation in 
the light of changes in modern communica- 
tions. The Postal Service shall submit to the 
President and the Congress within two years 
of the enactment of this Act a report and 
recommendation for the modernization of 
these provisions of law. In preparing this re- 
port the Commission on Postal Costs and 
Revenues is authorized to cause the Rate 
Board to conduct a rulemaking proceeding 
on the topic and to render an opinion to the 
Commission on whatever topics the Com- 
mission deems appropriate. 

AMENDMENTS TO TITLE 18, UNITED STATES CODE 

Sec. 108. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by changing section 12 thereof to read 
as follows: 

“$12. Postal Service defined 

“The term ‘Postal Service’ and the term 
‘United States Postal Sevice’, as used in this 
title, means the ‘United States Postal Serv- 
ice’ established by section 102 of title 39 
and every employee thereof, whether or not 
he has taken the oath of office.”; 

(2) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 441 and inserting in Heu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(3) by amending the first two paragraphs 
of section 500 thereof to read as follows: 

“Whoever, with intent to defraud, falsely 
makes, forges, counterfeits, engraves, or 
prints any order in imitation of or purporting 
to be a money order issued by the Post Office 
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Department, or by the United States Postal 
Service, or by any postmaster or agent there- 
of; or 

“Whoever forges or counterfeits the signa- 
ture of any postmaster, assistant postmaster, 
chief clerk, or clerk, upon or to any money 
order, or postal note, or blank therefor pro- 
vided or issued by or under the direction of 
the Post Office Department of the United 
States, or of the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, or of any foreign country, and payable 
in the United States, or any material signa- 
ture or indorsement thereon, or any mate- 
rial signature to any receipt or certificate of 
identification thereof; or”; 

(4) by amending the last three paragraphs 
of section 501 thereof to read as follows: 

“Whoever makes or prints, or authorizes to 
be made or printed, any postage stamp, 
stamped envelope, or postal card, of the kind 
authorized and provided by the Post Office 
Department, or by the United States Postal 
Service, without the special authority and 
direction of said Department or Postal Serv- 
ice; or 

“Whoever after such postage stamp, 
stamped envelope or postal card has been 
printed, with intent to defraud, delivers the 
same to any person not authorized by an 
instrument in writing, duly executed under 
the hand of the Postmaster General and the 
seal of the Post Office Department or the 
United States Postal Service, to receive it— 

“Shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.”; 

(5) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 612, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(6) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 876, wherever appearing 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “United 
States Postal Service”; 

(7) by striking out “Post Office Department 
of the United States” wherever appearing in 
section 877, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“United States Postal Service”; 

(8) by striking out “any postal inspector, 
any postmaster, officer, or employee in the 
field service of the Post Office Department,” 
in section 1114, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any postal inspector, any postmaster, officer, 
or employee in the field service of the United 
States Postal Service”; 

(9) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 1341, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(10) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment of the United States” in section 1342, 
and inserting in lleu thereof “United States 
Postal Service”; 

(11) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
in section 1463 and inserting in lieu thereof 
the “United States Postal Service”; 

(12) by striking out “section 500 of title 
39” in section 1696 and inserting in leu 
thereof “section 1401 of title 39”; 

(13) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
wherever appearing in section 1699 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “the United States 
Postal Service”; 

(14) by amending subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 1703 thereof to read as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, being a postmaster or 
Postal Service employee, unlawfully detains, 
delays, or opens any letter, postal card, pack- 
age, bag, or mail entrusted to him or which 
shall come into his possession, and which 
was intended to be conveyed by mail, or 
carried or delivered by any carrier or other 
employee of the Postal Service, or forwarded 
through or delivered from any post office 
or station thereof established by authority 
of the Postmaster General or the United 
States Postal Service; or secretes, or de- 
stroys any such letter, postal card, package, 
bag, or mall, shall be fined not more than 
$500 or imprisoned not more than five years 
or both.”’; 

(15) by amending section 1704 thereof to 
read as follows: 
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“§ 1704. Keys or locks stolen or reproduced 
“Whoever steals, purloins, embezzles, or 
obtains by false pretense any key suited to 
any lock adopted by the Post Office De- 
partment or the United States Postal Service 
and in use on any of the mails or bags 
thereof, or any key to any lock box, lock 
drawer, or other authorized receptacle for 
the deposit or delivery of mail matter; or 
“Whoever knowingly and unlawfully makes, 
forges, or counterfeits any such key, or 
possesses any such mail lock or key with 
the intent unlawfully or improperly to use, 
gell, or otherwise dispose of the same, or 
to cause the same to be unlawfully or im- 
properly used, sold, or otherwise disposed of; 
or 
“Whoever, being engaged as a contractor 
or otherwise in the manufacture of any such 
mail lock or key, delivers any finished or un- 
finished lock or the interior part thereof 
or key, used or designed for use by the Post 
Office Department or the United States Postal 
Service to any person not duly authorized 
under the hand of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and the seal of the Post Office Depart- 
ment or the United States Postal Service, 
to receive the same, unless the person re- 
ceiving it is the contractor for furnishing 
the same or engaged in the manufacture 
thereof in the manner authorized by the con- 
tract, or the agent of such manufacturer— 
shall be fined not more than $500 or im- 
prisoned not more than ten years or both.”; 
(16) by amending section 1709 thereof to 
read as follows: 


“$ 1709. Theft of mail matter by postmaster 
or employee 

“Whoever, being a postmaster or Postal 
Service employee, embezzles any letter, postal 
card, package, bag, or mr‘! or any article or 
thing contained therein entrusted to him or 
which comes into his possession intended to 
be conveyed by mall, or carried or delivered 
by any carrier, messenger, agent, or other 
person employed in any department of the 
Postal Service, or forwarded through or de- 
livered from any post office or station thereof 
established by authority of the Postmaster 
General or the United States Postal Service; 
or steals, abstracts, or removes from any such 
letter, package, bag, or mail, any article or 
thing contained therein, shall be fined not 
more than $2,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both.”; 

(17) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 1711, and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(18) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
wherever appearing in section 1711, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Commission on Post- 
al Costs and Revenues of the United States 
Postal Service”; 

(19) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” In section 1712 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(20) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
wherever appearing in section 1715 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “United States Postal 
Service”; 

(21) (A) by amending the second, third, 
and fourth paragraphs of section 1716 there- 
of to read as follows: 

“The Postal Service may permit the trans- 
mission in the mails, under such rules and 
regulations as it shall prescribe as to prep- 
aration and packing, of any such articles 
which are outwardly or of their own force, 
dangerous or injurious to life, health, or 
property. 

“The Postal Service is authorized and di- 
rected to permit the transmission in the 
mails, under regulations to be prescribed by 
it, of live scorpions, which are to be used 
for purposes of medical research or for the 
manufacture of antivenom. Such regulations 
shall include such provisions with respect 
to the packaging of such live scorpions for 
transmission in the mails as the Postal Serv- 
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ice deems necessary or desirable for the pro- 
tection of Postal Service personnel and of 
the public generally and for ease of handling 
by such personnel and by any individual 
connected with such research or manufac- 
ture. Nothing contained in this paragraph 
Shall be construed to authorize the trans- 
mission in the mails of live scorpions by 
means of aircraft engaged in the carriage 
of passengers for compensation or hire. 

“The transmission in the mails of poison- 
ous drugs and medicines may be limited by 
the Postal Service to shipment of such ar- 
ticles from the manufacturer thereof or deal- 
er therein to licensed physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, pharmacists, druggists, cosmetolo- 
gists, barbers, and veterinarians under such 
rules and regulations as it shall prescribe.”’; 

(B) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
wherever else appearing in section 1716 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “Postal 
Service”; 

(22) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
in section 1718 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service”; 

(23) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” wherever appearing in section 1721 
and inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Postal Service”; 

(24) by striking out “Post Office Depart- 
ment” in section 1722 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “United States Postal Service”; 

(25) by striking out “the Postmaster Gen- 
eral” in section 1723 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a duly authorized officer of the Post- 
al Service”; 

(26) by amending section 1724 thereof to 
read as follows: 


“§ 1724. Postage on mail delivered by foreign 
vessels 

“Except as otherwise provided by treaty 
or convention the Postal Service may require 
the transportation by any steamship of mail 
between the United States and any foreign 
port at the compensation fixed under au- 
thority of law. Upon refusal by the master or 
the commander of such steamship or vessel 
to accept the mail, when tendered by the 
Postal Service or its representative, the col- 
lector or other officer of the port empowered 
to grant clearance, on notice of the refusal 
aforesaid, shall withhold clearance, until the 
collector or other officer of the port is in- 
formed by the Postal Service or its rep- 
resentative that the master or commander 
of the steamship or vessel has accepted the 
mail or that conveyance by his steamship or 
vessel is no longer required by the Postal 
Service"; 

(27) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
in section 1725 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service”; 

(28) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
in section 1729 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service”; 

(29) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
in section 1730 and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service” 

(30) (A) by amending section 1733 to read 
as follows: 

“§ 1733. Mailing periodical publications 
without prepayment of postage 
“Whoever, except as permitted by law, 
knowingly mails any periodical publication 
without the payment of postage, or being a 
postmaster or postal official knowingly per- 
mits any periodical publication to be mailed 
without prepayment of postage, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both.”; 
(B) by amending the table of contents of 
chapter 83 by striking out— 
“1733. Affidavits relating 
mail.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“1733. Mailing periodical publications with- 
out prepayment of postage”; 


to second-class 


and 
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(31) by striking out in section 3061, “Post- 
master General” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Postal Service”. 


MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 109. (a) Section 225(f) of the Act of 
December 16, 1967 (81 Stat. 643; 2 U.S.C. 356), 
is amended (1) by striking out the word 
“and” at the end of paragraph (C), (2) by 
striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (D) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“; and”, and (3) by adding following para- 
graph (D) a new paragraph (E) as follows: 

“(E) the members of the Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues appointed pur- 
suant to section 108(b) of title 39, United 
States Code.”. 

(b) Subection (d) (1) of section 19 of title 
3, United States Code, is amended by striking 
out “Postmaster General,”. 

(c) Section 101 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “The Post 
Office Department.”. 

(d)(1) Paragraph seventh of section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (12 
U.S.C, 24 seventh), is further amended by 
inserting “or by the Postal Service” after 
“nor to bonds, notes, and other obligations 
issued by the Tennessee Valley Authority”. 

(2) Section 602(c) of the Act of August 7, 
1956 (70 Stat. 1113), as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1701d-3(c)) is amended by striking out “‘sec- 
tion 306 of the Penalty Mail Act of 1948 (39 
U.S.C. 321n)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 654 of title 39, United States Code”. 

(3) Section 301(a) of the Housing Act of 
1948 (63 Stat. 431), as amended (12 U.S.C. 
170le(a)) is amended by striking out “39 
United States Code 321n” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “39 United States 654”. 

(e) Section 8(b) of the Small Business 
Act, as amended by section 107 of the Act of 
October 11, 1967 (81 Stat. 269; 15 U.S.C. 637 
(b) (15) ) is further amended by striking out 
“section 4154 of title 39, United States Code” 
which appears in paragraph 15 and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 654 of title 39, United 
States Code”. 

(f) Section 2(f) of the Act of May 28, 1963 
(T7 Stat. 50; 16 U.S.C. 4601-1 (f) ), is amended 
by striking out “section 4154, title 39, United 
States Code”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“section 654 of title 39, United States Code”. 

(g) Section 8 of title 17, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Postmaster General” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Postal Service”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “section 2506 of title 
39” and inserting in lieu thereof “section 1610 
of title 39”. 

Qh) Section 1(d) of the Act of June 8, 
1938 (52 Stat. 631), as amended (56 Stat. 
250; 22 U.S.C. 611(d)), is further amended 
by striking out “file with the Postmaster 
General a sworn statement in compliance 
with section 2 of the Act of August 24, 1912 
(37 Stat. 553), as amended”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof, “file with the Postal Service 
information in compliance with section 1609 
of title 39, United States Code”. 

(1) (1) Section 2341(3) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out para- 
graphs (B) and (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(B) the Secretary when the order was 
entered by the Secretary of Agriculture; 

“(C) the Administration, when the order 
was entered by the Maritime Administration; 
and 

“(D) the Postal Service when the order was 
@ decision rendered by the Postal Service.” 

(2) Section 2342 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out subsections 
(3) and (4) and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(3) such final orders of the Federal Mari- 
time Commission or the Maritime Adminis- 
tration entered under chapters 23 and 23A 
of title 46 as are subject to judicial review 
under section 830 of title 46; 

“(4) all final orders of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission made reviewable by section 2239 
of title 42; and 

“(5) all final decisions of the Postal Serv- 
ice made reviewable by section 1257 of title 
39.”. 

(j)(1) The sixth subdivision of section 7 
of the Act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 206; 31 
U.S.C. 72 Fifth), and the second proviso of 
section 10 of the Act of August 24, 1912 (37 
Stat. 559; 31 U.S.C. 72 Fifth), are repealed. 

(2) Section 1 of the Act of March 6, 1946 
(60 Stat. 31), as amended (31 U.S.C. 129), is 
further amended by inserting after “Post- 
master General,” the following: “the Postal 
Service,”. 

(3) Section 1302 of the Act of July 27, 1956, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 724a), is further 
amended by adding the following sentence 
thereto: “Notwithstanding the other provi- 
sions of this section judgments against the 
United States arising out of activities of the 
Postal Service shall be paid by the Postal 
Service out of any funds available to it.”. 

(4) Section 1 of the Act of September 30, 
1890 (26 Stat. 511; 31 U.S.C. 1028) is hereby 
repealed. 

(K) (1) Section 411(f) of the Public Build- 
ings Act of 1949, as amended (68 Stat. 520; 
40 U.S.C. 356(f)) is further amended by 
striking out in the third proviso “section 205 
of the Post Office Department Property Act 
of 1954” and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 1003 of title 39, United States Code”. 

(2) Item (15) of section 602(d) of the Act 
of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 401), as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 474(15)) is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“(15) The Postal Service;”. 

(3) Section 16 of the Act of September 9, 
1959 (73 Stat. 483; 40 U.S.C. 615) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 16. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to limit or repeal— 

(1) existing authorizations for the leasing 
of buildings by and for the General Services 
Administration, or 

“(2) the authority conferred by law on the 
Postal Service.”. 

(4) The third proviso of section 3 of the 
Act of August 10, 1939 (50 Stat. 479), as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 723) is further amended 
by striking out “insofar as such loss, destruc- 
tion, or damage may be adjusted by the Post- 
master General under the provisions of the 
Act of March 17, 1882, as amended (U.S.C. 
1934 edition, title 39, sec. 49)”, and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: “insofar as 
such loss, destruction or damage relates to 
property of the Postal Service chargeable to 
its officers or employees”. 

(5) Section 3a of the Government Losses 
in Shipment Act as added by section 2 of the 
Act of August 10, 1939 (53 Stat. 1358; 40 
U.S.C. 724), is amended (A) by striking out 
the colon immediately preceding the proviso 
and inserting a period in lieu thereof; and 
(B) by striking out the proviso. 

(1) Section 602(i) of the Act of August 20, 
1964 (78 Stat. 529; 42 U.S.C. 2942(i)), is 
amended by striking out “section 4154 of 
title 39, United States Code” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 654 of title 39, United 
States Code”, 

(m) Section 405(1) of the Act of August 23, 
1958 (72 Stat. 762; 49 U.S.C. 1375 1375(1) ), is 
hereby repealed. 


SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 110. If a part of title 39, United States 
Code, as revised by section 102 of this Act is 
held invalid, the remainder of the title shall 
not be affected thereby; and if any other 
part of this Act is held to be invalid the 
remainder of the Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 

TRANSITIONAL EXPENSES 

Sec. 111. Expenses of the United States 
Postal Service as established by section 102 
of this Act from the date of enactment of 
this Act until the date of commencement of 
operations of the Postal Service, shall be 
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deemed to be necessary expenses of the ad- 
ministration of the Post Office Department as 
now constituted. 


APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS AND OTHER 
EMPLOYEES ON MERIT BASIS 


Sec. 112(a) Between the date of enactment 
of this Act and the effective date of section 
102 of this Act, the Postmaster General shall 
appoint postmasters at offices of all classes in 
the competitive civil service by one of the 
three following methods which shall be ap- 
plied in the following order of precedence: 

(1) by selection of a qualified employee 
serving at the post office where the vacancy 
occurs, including an acting postmaster who 
was serving on January 1, 1969, who shall 
acquire a competitive status upon being 
appointed postmaster; 

(2) if no qualified employee serving at the 
post office where the vacancy occurs is avail- 
able for, and willing to accept, appointment 
by the method described in subparagraph 
(1), by selection of a qualified employee 
serving in the postal field service; or 

(3) if no qualified employee is available 
for, and willing to accept, appointment by 
the methods described in subparagraph (1) 
or (2), by competitive examination in accord- 
ance with the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service. 

Enactment of this subsection shall not affect 
the status or tenure of postmasters in office 
on the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) (1) In the selection, appointment, and 
promotion of employees of the Postal Service 
between the date of enactment of this Act 
and the effective date of section 102 of this 
Act, no political test or qualification shall 
be permitted or given consideration, and all 
such personnel actions shall be taken on 
the basis of merit and fitness. Any officer 
or employee of the Postal Service who vio- 
lates this subsection shall be removed from 
office or otherwise disciplined in accordance 
with procedures for disciplinary action es- 
tablished pursuant to law. 

(2) This subsection does not apply to the 
selection and appointment of officers whose 
appointment is vested in the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, or to the selection, appointment, or 
promotion to a position designated by the 
Civil Service Commission as a position of a 
confidential or policy-determining character 
or as a position to be filled by a noncareer 
executive assignment. 


SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION 


Sec. 113. It is the intent of the Congress 
that further legislation be enacted prior to 
the date of commencement of operations 
by the Postal Service as established by this 
Act, giving additional guidance to the Postal 
Service concerning the division of costs 
among the several classes of mail consistent 
with the provisions of this title. 


EFFECTIVE DATES 


Sec. 114. This section and sections 110 
through 113 of this Act, and sections 108-110 
and section 1251 of title 39, United States 
Code, as enacted by section 102 of this Act 
shall become effective on the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this title, the other provisions of 
this title (including the provisions of title 
39, United States Code, as enacted by sec- 
tion 102 of this Act) shall become effective 
within one year after the enactment of this 
Act on the date or dates established therefor 
by the Commission on Postal Costs and 
Revenues and published by it in the Fed- 
eral Register. 


TITLE II—SALARY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPENSATION CHANGES 
Sec. 201. (a) The Postmaster General, un- 
der regulations made by him, shall increase 
the rates of basic compensation and basic 
pay of employees of the Post Office Depart- 
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ment so that such rates will equal, as nearly 
as practicable, 108 per centum of the rates of 
basic compensation and basic pay in effect 
immediately prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act. Such increases shall take effect 
on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins on or after April 16, 1970. This sec- 
tion does not apply to employees in positions 
in the Executive Schedule. 

(b) Retroactive pay, compensation, or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act only 
in the case of an individual in the service 
of the United States (including service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States) on the 
date of enactment of this Act, except that 
such retroactive pay, compensation, or salary 
shall be paid— 

(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
after April 16, 1970, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this Act, for services ren- 
dered during such period; and 

(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to settlement of accounts, for services 
rendered, during the period beginning on the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after April 16, 1970, and ending on the 
date of enactment of this Act, by an officer or 
employee who died during such period. 


Such retroactive pay, compensation, or sal- 
ary shall not be considered as basic pay for 
the purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 
of title 5, United States Code, relating to 
civil service retirement, or any other retire- 
ment law or retirement system, in the case 
of any such retired or deceased officer or 
employee. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and serv- 
ice, shall include the period provided by law 
for the mandatory restoration of such in- 
dividual to a position in or under the United 
States Government. 

(d) For purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Government employees, all changes in 
rates of pay, compensation, and salary which 
result from the enactment of this section 
shall be held and considered to become effec- 
tive as of the date of such enactment. 


TRANSITIONAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Sec. 202. (a) As soon as practicable after 
the enactment of this Act, the Postmaster 
General and the labor organizations that 
as of the effective date of this section hold 
national exclusive recognition rights granted 
by the Post Office Department, shall negoti- 
ate an agreement or agreements covering 
wages, hours, and working conditions of the 
employees represented by such labor organi- 
zations. The parties shall commence bargain- 
ing for such agreement or agreements not 
later than thirty days following delivery of 
a written request therefor by a labor organi- 
zation to the Postmaster General or by the 
Postmaster General to a labor organization. 
Any agreement made pursant to this section 
shall continue in force after the commence- 
ment of operations of the United States 
Postal Service in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if entered into between 
the Postal Service and recognized collective 
bargaining representatives pursuant to sub- 
chapter II of chapter 2 of title 39. 

(b) Any agreement negotiated pursuant to 
this section shall establish a new wage sched- 
ule whereunder postal employees will reach 
the maximum pay step for their respective 
labor grades after not more than eight years 
of satisfactory service in such grades. The 
agreements shall provide that where an em- 
ployee had sufficient satisfactory service in 
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the pay step he occupied on the effective date 
of this section to have qualified for advance- 
ment to the next highest pay step under the 
new wage schedule, had such schedule been 
in effect throughout the period of such serv- 
ice, the employee shall be advanced to such 
next highest pay step in the new schedule 
on the effective date of the new schedule. 

(c) An agreement made pursuant to this 
section may become effective at any time 
after the commencement of bargaining, in 
accordance with the terms thereof. The Post- 
master General shall establish wages, hours, 
and working conditions in accordance with 
the terms of any agreement or agreements 
made pursuant to this section notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any law other than title 
39. 


(d) If the parties fail to reach agreement 
within ninety days of the commencement of 
collective bargaining, a fact-finding panel 
will be established in accordance with the 
terms of section 228(b) of title 39, unless 
the parties have previously agreed to an- 
other procedure for a binding resolution of 
their differences. If the parties fail to reach 
agreement within one hundred and eighty 
days of the commencement of collective bar- 
gaining, and if they have not agreed to an- 
other procedure for binding resolution, an 
arbitration board shall be established to 
provide conclusive and binding arbitration 
in accordance with the terms of section 
228(c) of title 39. 

(e) Agreements made pursuant to this 
section and expenditures made under such 
agreements shall not be subject to the pro- 
vision of R.S., 3679, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
665). 

(f) For the purposes of this section only, 
“Title 39” means Title 39 of the United States 
Code as revised and reenacted by section 102 
of this Act. 


“INVASION OF PRIVACY BY MAILING OF SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED ADVERTISEMENTS 


“Sec. 203. (a) The Congress finds— 

“(1) that the United States mails are being 
used for the indiscriminate dissemination of 
advertising matter so designed and so pre- 
sented as to exploit sexual sensationalism for 
commercial gain; 

“(2) that such matter is profoundly 
shocking and offensive to many persons who 
receive it, unsolicited, through the mails; 

“(3) that such use of the maiis consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the dignity and 
sanctity of the American home and subjects 
many persons to an unconscionable and un- 
warranted intrusion upon their fundamental 
personal right to privacy; 

“(4) that such use of the mail reduces the 
ability of responsible parents to protect their 
minor children from exposure to material 
which they as parents believe to be harmful 
to the normal and healthy ethical, mental, 
and social development of their children; and 

(5) that the traffic in such offensive ad- 
vertisements is so large that individual citi- 
zens will be helpless to protect their privacy 
or their families without stronger and more 
effective Federal controls over the mailing of 
such matter. 

“(b) On the basis of such findings, the 
Congress determines that it is contrary to the 
public policy of the United States for the 
facilities and services of the United States 
Postal Service to be used for the distribution 
of such materials to persons who do not want 
their privacy invaded in this manner or to 
persons who wish to protect their minor chil- 
dren from exposure to such material. 

“(c)(1) Chapter 31 of title 39, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“< 3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements 

“‘*(a) Any person who mails or causes to 
be mailed any sexually oriented advertise- 
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ment shall place on the envelope or cover 
thereof his name and address cs the sender 
thereof and such mark or notice as the Board 
of Governors may prescribe. 

“*(b) Any person, on his own behalf or 
on the behalf of any of his children who has 
not attained the age of nineteen years and 
who resides with him or is under his care, 
custody, or supervision, may file with the 
Board a statement, in such form and manner 
as the Board may prescribe, that he desires to 
receive no sexually oriented advertisements 
through the mails. The Board shall maintain 
and keep current, insofar as practicable, a 
list of the names and addresses of such per- 
sons and shall make the list (including por- 
tions thereof or changes therein) available 
to any person, upon such reasonable terms 
and conditions as it may prescribe, including 
the payment of such service charge as it de- 
termines to be necessary to defray the cost 
of compiling and maintaining the list and 
making it available as provided in this sen- 
tence. No person shall mail or cause to be 
mailed any sexually oriented advertisement 
to any individual whose name and address 
has been on the list for more than thirty 
days. 

““(¢) No person shall sell, lease, lend, ex- 
change, or license the use of, or, except for 
the purpose expressly authorized by this sec- 
tion, use any mailing list compiled in whole 
or in part from the list maintained by the 
Board pursuant to this section. 

“*(d) “Sexually oriented advertisement” 
means any advertisement that depicts, in ac- 
tual or simulated form, or explicity de- 
scribes, in a predominantly sexual context, 
human genitalia, any act of natural or un- 
natural sexual intercourse, any act of sadism 
or masochism, or any other erotic subject 
directly related to the foregoing. Material 
otherwise within the definition of this sub- 
section shall be deemed not to constitute a 
sexually oriented advertisement if it con- 
stitutes only a small and insignificant part 
of the whole of a single catalog, book, period- 
ical, or other work the remainder of which 
is not primarily devoted to sexual matters. 

“*§ 3110. Judicial enforcement 

“*(a) Whenever the Board of Governors 
believes that any person is mailing or caus- 
ing to be mailed any sexually oriented adver- 
tisement in violation of section 3109 of this 
title, it may request the Attorney General to 
commence a civil action against such person 
in a district court of the United States. 
Upon a finding by the court of a violation 
of that section, it may issue an order in- 
cluding one or more of the following provi- 
sions as the court deems just under the 
circumstances. 

“*(1) a direction to the defendant to re- 
frain from mailing any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement to a specific addressee, to any 
group of addressees, or to all persons; 

“*(2) a direction to any postmaster to 
whom sexually oriented advertisements orig- 
inating with such defendant are tendered for 
transmission through the mails to refuse 
to accept such advertisements for mailing; 
and 

“*(3) a direction to any postmaster at the 
office at which registered or certified letters 
or other letters or mail arrive, addressed to 
the defendant or his representative, to re- 
turn the registered or certified letters or 
other letters or mail to the sender appro- 
priately marked as being in response to mail 
in violation of section 3109 of this title, after 
the defendant, or his representative, has 
been notified and given reasonable opportu- 
nity to examine such letters or mail and to 
obtain delivery of mail which ts clearly not 
connected with activity alleged to be in vio- 
lation of section 3109 of this title. 

“*(b) The statement that remittances 
may be made to a person named in a sexually 
oriented advertisement is prima facie evi- 
dence that such named person is the prin- 
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cipal, agent, or representative of the mailer 
for the receipt of remittances on his behalf. 
The court is not precluded from ascertain- 
ing the existence of the agency on the basis 
of any other evidence. 

“*(c) In preparation for, or during the 
pendency of, a civil action under subsection 
(a) of this section, a district court of the 
United States, upon application therefor by 
the Attorney General and upon a showing 
of probable cause to believe the statute is 
being violated, may enter a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunction 
containing such terms as the court deems 
just, including, but not limited to, provi- 
sions enjoining the defendant from mailing 
any sexually oriented advertisement to any 
person or class of persons, directing any 
postmaster to refuse to accept such defend- 
ant’s sexually oriented advertisements for 
mailing, and directing the detention of the 
defendant’s incoming mail by any postmas- 
ter pending the conclusion of the judicial 
proceedings. Any action taken by a court 
under this subsection does not affect or de- 
termine any fact at issue in any other pro- 
ceeding under this section. 

“‘(d) A civil action under this section 
may be brought in the judicial district in 
which the defendant resides, or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or in any judicial 
district in which any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement mailed in violation of section 
3109 has been delivered by mail according to 
the direction thereon. 

“*(e) Nothing in this section or in section 
3109 shall be construed as amending, pre- 
empting, limiting, modifying, or otherwise 
in any way affecting section 1461 or 1463 
of title 18 or section 3106, 3107, or 3108 of 
this title.” 

“(2) The table of contents of chapter 31 
of such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“*3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements. 
“:3110. Judicial enforcement.’ 

“(d) (1) Chapter 83 of title 18. United 
States Code, relating to offenses against the 
postal service, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 
wig 1735. Sexually oriented advertisements 

(a) Whoever— 

“«(1) willfully uses the mails for the mail- 
ing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of any 
sexually oriented advertisement in violation 
of section 3109 of title 39, or willfully violates 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section; or 

“*(2) sells, leases, rents, lends, exchanges, 
or licenses the use of, or, except for the pur- 
pose expressly authorized by section 3109 of 
title 39, uses a mailing list maintained by the 
Board of Governors pursuant to such sec- 
tion; 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both, 
for the first offense, and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both, for any second or 
subsequent offense, 

“«(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “sexually oriented advertisement” shall 
have the same meaning as given it in section 
3109(d) of title 39. 

“sg 1736. Restrictive use of information 

“*(a) No information or evidence obtained 
by reason of compliance by a natural person 
with any provision of section 3109 of title 39, 
or regulations issued thereunder, shall, ex- 
cept as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section, be used, directly or indirectly, as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal pro- 
ceeding. 

“‘(b) The fact of the performance of any 
act by an individual in compliance with any 
provisions of section 3109 of title 39, or regu- 
lations issued thereunder, shall not be 
deemed the admission or any fact, or other- 
wise be used, directly or indirectly, as evi- 
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dence against that person in a criminal] pro- 
ceeding, except as provided in subsection (c) 
of this section. 

“*(c) Subsection (a) and (b) of this sec- 
tion shall not preclude the use of any such 
information or evidence in a prosecution or 
other action under any applicable provision 
of law with respect to the furnishing of false 
information. 

“*$1737. Manufacturer of sexually related 
mail matter 

“*(a) Whoever shall print, reproduce, or 
manufacture any sexually related mail mat- 
ter, intending or knowing that such matter 
will be deposited for mailing or delivery by 
mail in violation of section 3108 or 3109 of 
title 39, United States Code, or in violation of 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for the first offense, 
and shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years or both, 
for any second or subsequent offense. 

“*(b) As used in this section, the term 
“sexually related mail matter” means any 
matter which is within the scope of section 
3108(a) or 3109(d) of title 39, United States 
Code.” 

“(2) The table of contents of chapter 83 of 
such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“+1735. Sexually oriented advertisements. 

“*1736, Restrictive use of information. 

“*1737. Manufacturer of sexually related 
mail matter.” 

“(e) If any provision of this section, or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance, is held invalid, the remainder of this 
section and the application of such provision 
to other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
become effective on the first day of the sixth 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 204. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon enactment of this Act. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I explain 
that this is the House version of the 
bill—H.R. 17070—that we voted on last 
night with three changes. The first is to 
substitute the Goldwater amendment of 
last night; second, to substitute the Cook 
amendment of tonight; and third, to 
change the review provisions from 90 to 
60 days. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be a time limitation—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I had 
thought I would be precluded from of- 
fering my book amendment if the sub- 
stitute amendment now being offered 
were to pass. If the Senator and his col- 
leagues would like to indulge me, I would 
like to offer my amendment now as a 
protective device. I could do it in 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BAKER. I would be happy to do 
so. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator ask leave to lay aside tem- 
porarily his amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be temporarily laid aside 50` that the 
majority leader may offer an amendment 
to the bill with the understanding that I 
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have the right to the floor at the con- 
clusion of the disposition of action on 
that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT NO. 739 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California (Mr. 
CRANSTON), my distinguished colleagues, 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
cALF), the distinguished minority leader, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott), the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), and a lot of 
others, I call up amendment No. 739. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 228, between lines 2 and 3, strike 
out item 3709 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following items: 

“3709. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials. 
“3710. Limitations.” 

On page 244, between lines 2 and 3, insert 
the following new section: 

“$3709. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, the rates of postage on those items 
enumerated in former section 4554 of this 
title shall be uniform for parcels of the same 
weight, and shall not be based on zones or 
otherwise vary with the destination of the 
parcel,” 

On page 244, line 3, strike out "3709" and 
insert in lieu thereof “3710”. 

On page 244, line 6, after “3707” insert 
“or 3709”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
legislation now being discussed by the 
Senate, S. 3842, would provide for the 
transfer of postal ratemaking to the 
Commission in the U.S. Postal Service 
except for certain classes of free and re- 
duced mail, such as free mail for the 
blind, which are continued by law. On 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Scorr, and my colleague 
from Montana, Senator LEE METCALF, I 
have introduced an amendment continu- 
ing the long-standing congressional pol- 
icy that rates on books, educational and 
library materials be on a uniform na- 
tional basis rather than zoned by dis- 
tance. The amendment preserves to the 
Commission the function of setting the 
level of these rates. 

The two categories involved are both in 
section 4554 of the present law. One is 
the special fourth-class rate first estab- 
lished in 1938 for books, music, educa- 
tional films and tests, recordings, and 
other educational materials now set at 
12 cents for the first pound and 6 cents 
for each succeeding pound. The second 
is the library rate for library materials 
sent between libraries and between libra- 
ries and their patrons; and certain edu- 
cational materials sent to libraries and 
schools, first established in the 1920's. 
This rate permits efficient national, re- 
gional, and State systems of interlibrary 
loan of specialized material between li- 
braries and the serving of citizens in 
sparsely settled area by mail loans. 

Both of these uniform rates serve im- 
portant educational and cultural pur- 
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poses, insuring that all citizens, libraries, 
and educational institutions have the 
same access to these materials, no matter 
where they may be located. By contrast, 
a system of rates zoned by distance— 
such as the present parcel post sched- 
ule—would severely penalize areas re- 
mote from publishing and library centers. 

Speaking as a Senator from Montana, 
I am especially concerned about provi- 
sions contained in S. 3842 as it applies to 
library book rates. In Montana, if the 
special rates are removed, it will mean 
approximately an additional $130,000 
for postage and circulation of library 
materials in the State. This would mean 
a reduction in services throughout the 
State because at the present time Mon- 
tana is finding it very difficult to meet 
its other financial obligations. The in- 
creased rates, if allowed, would reduce 
the services to the people of my State. 
I think we are fully justified in asking 
for an exception in this case. 

The committee report testifies to the 
value of these rates but does not require 
the Postal Rate Commission to continue 
them on a uniform national basis. It sets 
up a procedure under which they can be 
phased out over a 5- or 10-year period. 

The bill which has passed the House, 
H.R. 17070, and which was proposed by 
the administration, goes much further 
than this amendment. The House bill 
retains in the hands of the Congress any 
changes in the level of these rates as well 
as preserving their uniform national 
basis; and authorizes annual appropria- 
tions for any subsidies which may be 
involved. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the distinguished 
majority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, in call- 
ing up our amendment to guarantee that 
postal rates for books, educational and 
library materials are maintained on a 
nationally uniform basis, rather than 
one based on postal zones or any other 
system which varies with package 
destination. 

Mr. President, we are dealing here 
with the Postal Service not as a mere 
transportation device, but as a vital link 
in the distribution of educational and 
cultural materials. Congress has recog- 
nized, by repeated enactments over a 
period of some five decades, that every 
citizen, every school, and every library 
should have equal access to these mate- 
rials regardless of the accident of geog- 
raphy. The same principle has always 
applied to first-class mail, where the rate 
is the same, no matter where one lives 
in this country. 

The importance of library materials 
specifically was first recognized when 
Congress in the 1920’s established, by 
law, the so-called library rate covering 
the exchange of library materials be- 
tween libraries, and between libraries 
and their patrons. A second special rate 
for educational materials, started in 
1938, allowed a nationwide flat rate for 
books at the same level as that for the 
editorial content of magazines and news- 
papers. Under this rate, which has been 
continued by successive acts of Con- 
gress, the buyers of books, educational 
films, music and other educational and 
cultural materials, pay the same trans- 
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portation charges on their purchases, 
whether they live near the large publish- 
ing centers in the East and Midwest, or 
whether they live in the most remote 
areas of the continental or off-shore 
States. 

In addition to establishing and main- 
taining these special classes of rates for 
educational materials, Congress also has 
established a long-term public policy 
with regard to these rates. Present law 
sets forth certain classes of mail which 
the Congress has designated as a public 
service function not required to bear the 
full overhead of their cost to the Post 
Office Department. The special fourth- 
class rate for books and other education- 
al materials, and the library rate, are 
among these classes so designated. 

Mr. President, the Kappel Commission 
on Postal Reform, the administration's 
original proposal on postal reorganiza- 
tion, and the House-passed bill on this 
subject, H.R. 17070, all go much further 
than the amendment which I am co- 
sponsoring today. They provide that not 
only shall there be a flat nationwide rate 
for library and educational materials, 
but they also reserve the level of that 
rate to the Congress itself, rather than 
turn the question of this rate level over 
to a Postal Rate Commission. 

Our amendment, however, does pre- 
serve the essential element of national 
uniformity. It stipulates, without equiv- 
ocation, that the rate for educational 
packages of the same weight “shall not 
be based on zones or otherwise vary with 
the destination of the parcel.” It is, of 
course, our hope that members of the 
Postal Rate Commission, which S. 3842 
would establish, will take carefully into 
account the historical recognition of the 
importance of educational materials 
when they are faced ultimately with this 
rate decision. 

California, because of its great distance 
from the publishing centers of the East 
and Midwest, serves well to illustrate 
the need for this amendment. Estimates, 
based on careful projections, place at 
$2,019,000, in the first year alone, the 
additional cost to California libraries for 
new book purchases that would be 
needed Just to meet increased postage if 
the present book rate were abandoned in 
favor of zone parcel post. The cost of the 
State’s program for the exchange be- 
tween libraries of educational ma- 
terials already owned, I am told, would 
similarly increase by $139,703 in the first 
full year under a parcel zone system. 

Again, the need for this amendment 
is underscored by the experience of a 
single library system in my own Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, that of 
Pennsylvania State University. In Penn- 
sylvania, any library can borrow, from 
any other public, college or research 
library willing to lend them, materials for 
its own local users which it does not own. 
Such lending also extends across State 
borders, so that potentially the patron of 
the smallest library has at his disposal, 
through interlibrary loans, the library 
resources of much of the Nation. 

During the 1968-69 academic year, the 
Pennsylvania State University Library 
transacted 14,800 interlibrary loans for 
Pennsylvania citizens and students. The 
cost of postage for these loans under the 
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existing library rate was $1,036. Under 
a zoned system, it is estimated that these 
same transactions would have cost 
$10,360, a difference of more than $9,000 
in additional expense for this one library 
system alone. Such a tremendous in- 
crease for postage would severely reduce 
the interlibrary loan services that Penn 
State—or any other library—would be 
able to afford or willing to provide. 

Increased postal rates would also cut 
into a library’s ability to continue build- 
ing its own collections, since the cost of 
most library materials includes postage. 
Increased yearly costs for the Penn State 
library system would be about $19,000, 
including an additional $4,100 for the 
mailing of books to Commonwealth cam- 
puses, and $15,000 for materials former- 
ly received on book rate, and for the ab- 
sorbing of publisher’s increased mailing 
costs. With the extra $9,000 for inter- 
library loan services, the library would 
be paying an additional yearly total of 
nearly $30,000. Coupled with Federal and 
State reductions in library and educa- 
tion funds, such burdens to each library’s 
budget would result in significant losses 
in the ability to purchase books and to 
supply interlibrary loan services. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that this amendment has widespread 
support, including that of the American 
Library Association. A letter to me from 
its Washington office stresses the point 
that the association had no opportunity 
to testify on the library and educational 
rates question in connection with S. 3842. 

The letter then adds this plea for en- 
actment: 

Without the Mansfield-Scott provision, 
libraries of the country, together with other 
educational institutions and individual 
library users, would have to pay the zoned- 
differential increase that might be adopted 
if S. 3842 is passed in its present form. Only 
by the guarantee of uniformity, which this 
amendment would offer, will we have equal 
treatment for all who use library books, re- 
gardless of geographical location. 


Mr. President, I join in this plea with 
the distinguished majority leader, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, and with the very able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), 
an additional cosponsor, in urging 
prompt and favorable consideration of 
the pending amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am also delighted to 
encourage anything which will enable 
the people of our Nation to read more be- 
cause I think the more they read the 
more they will agree with me. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GraveEL). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the chairman that we are legis- 
lating not from our desks but “on the 
move” as it were, in the Chamber. I hope 
the Chair will ask Senators to be seated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator will sus- 
pend until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I in- 
sist upon my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
point of order is well taken. Senators will 
suspend until the Senate is in order. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I support 
this amendment. I am one of the cospon- 
sors. I think the measure is urgently 
needed and I urge the Senate to accept it. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of my 
professional staff on the committee be 
permitted to join me on the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I make a 
similar request for a member of my staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I make a 
similar request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a member of 
my staff be allowed the privilege of the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I make 4 
similar request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
make a similar request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that one of my 
aides may come to the floor in order to 
keep me advised. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, since 
it seems to be so popular I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that a mem- 
ber of my staff be permitted to come to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that each Member 
of the Senate be granted the same 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be listed as 
a cosponsor of the measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the issue before us of uniform postal 
rates for books and other materials re- 
lates directly to our national unity in the 
cause of freedom and equality. 

It is basic to our democracy that all of 
our people have free and easy access to 
books and other printed materials 
through our libraries and in our schools. 
This open circulation of the words and 
ideas of men is the very currency of our 
democracy. 

I believe we must take whatever steps 
are necessary and pay the price to assure 
that we maintain the free flow of printed 
words throughout our Nation. Further- 
more, this is a national question: A book 
should not cost more in one part of the 
country than it does in another. The 
ability to obtain knowledge or to analyze 
both the wisdom and the foolishness one 
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finds in the products of our bookstores 
and libraries should be equal for all 
Americans. 

The imposition of zone postal rates for 
books and other educational materials 
would end our national equality of access 
to these basic sources of information and 
ideas. In addition, it would add substan- 
tially to the costs of maintaining our 
schools and libraries, particularly in the 
States far removed from the book pub- 
lishing centers. In a State like California, 
where the State library must service 
libraries covering over 150,000 square 
miles, the added costs of postal zone rates 
would probably force a substantial cur- 
tailment of library services. 

Mrs. Carma R, Leigh, the California 
State Librarian, has presented the eco- 
nomic impact of a zoned parcel post sys- 
tem on California State libraries in a let- 
ter to me, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a uni- 
form postal rate for books and similar 
materials is wise in both principle and 
practice. I believe we should pass the 
amendment proposed by our distin- 
guished majority leader. 


EXHIBIT 1 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 5, 1970. 
Senator ALAN CRANSTON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CRANSTON: I have corre- 
sponded with you previously regarding S. 3842 
and the additional costs to the California 
State Library that the phasing out of the 
special fourth class postage rates for books 
and library materials would create for in- 
ter-library loan purposes alone. Our postage 
budget for this item would increase from 
$5,000 annually to over $26,000 annually, over 
500 percent! 

Since last writing to you, additional statis- 
tics have been compiled (which are attached). 
We scanned the orders-received file of the 
Acquisitions Section of the State Library to 
determine the source of books purchased for 
our collection. In Exhibit 1, you will see that 
we are spending, this fiscal year, $1,470.24 
for postage under the special fourth class rate 
of postage, whereas we would have spent 
$7,486.55 if zoned parcel post rates had been 
applied to this material. Postage for books 
is considered as part of the book budget. 
If we had had to pay for zoned parcel post 
rates as part of book costs, that increase 
would mean the State Library’s book ac- 
quisitions would have been reduced by more 
than 600 titles this year, using a figure of 
slightly less than ten dollars per title. (This 
is the average cost of the type of specialized 
books which it is the State Library’s respon- 
sibility to provide to California residents 
through their local libraries because the local 
libraries do not and cannot afford to acquire 
these. Thus, these books are not available to 
Californians from other sources.) 

In Exhibit II, we compared the number of 
volumes purchased by the public libraries in 
California from statistics submitted annually 
to the California State Library. It is prob- 
able that these other California libraries re- 
ceived at least 75% of their new titles from 
eastern publishers, at an average of three 
pounds per book, which means the increase 
in postage to zoned parcel post would reduce 
those libraries book-buying power by approx- 
imately 1.9 million dollars, each and every 
year! These same libraries share resources 
with one another and presently are spend- 
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ing $15,000 (utilizing the special library 
rate) for inter-library loan mailing which is 
far more economical and serviceable than for 
each library to attempt the impossible feat 
of acquiring everything. With the proposed 
zoned parcel post rates forced on these li- 
braries, that $15,000 would increase, at a 
minimum, to over $135,000 annually. 

The real outcome would be the stopping 
of sharing of materials entirely. These data 
are shown in Exhibit III. 

Special libraries (meaning primarily li- 
braries maintained by private businesses and 
industries) in the state reporting to the State 
Library (about 75% of all such libraries) in- 
dicated they had purchased about 200,000 
volumes in 1968/69. Added postage costs to 
these primarily private libraries would 
amount to $120,000 annually (or that much 
reduced book-buying power.) Adding the 
differences in postage (book-rate vs. zoned 
parcel post rate) for the California State Li- 
brary, the 195 public libraries in California, 
and those special libraries reporting to us, 
you can see that the book buying potential 
in California would be decreased by over $2 
million dollars. This does not take into ac- 
count any enormously increased costs/re- 
duced book-buying power for California's 
academic and school libraries or its local law 
libraries. It would be an enormous task to 
gather all the data on this subject from 
California’s 206 higher education libraries, 
its 81 local law libraries, and its 3,637 ele- 
mentary and secondary school libraries. How- 
ever, it is certain that the more than $2 
million costs I have vertified for you herewith 
and in earlier letters would be small in com- 
parison to the costs that would be forced 
on academic, law, and school libraries of 
California. 

May 1 respectfully urge, as strongly as I am 
able, that you take initiative in what I hope 
will be a Senate floor fight to prevent the 
destruction of library postal and book rates, 
or even an increase in existing rates, since 
all libraries have already suffered very dras- 
tic cuts in their book-buying power, due to 
reduced federal, state and local library 
budgets, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. CARMA R., LEIGH, 
California State Librarian. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 


In fiscal year 1969/70, the California State 
Library has added 9,723 monographic volumes 
to its collection. The following is a break- 
down of the origin of these books: 


“Book 
rate” Zoned 
present parcel 
postage post 


Source Number 


Jobber (Reno-truck freight)... 2,134 
Local bookstore. 1,463 


) @) 
2$1, 151. 85 


4,411.40 
667. 80 


31,470.24 7, 468.55 


1 No postage or transportation cee 

2 Local bookstore could not absorb $1 per book and would have 
to add this charge to the cost of the book. 

3 Most publishers and dealers absorb the postage or consider 
the amount in granting discount rates. This figure is based on 
the assumption that all publishers and dealers add postage to 
the invoiced amount. 


Note: Difference: $5,998.31. 1 library alone; namely, the 
California State Library, would be able to buy $6,000 less books 
in 1 year if zoned parcel post rates replaced the special 4th- 
class book rate, 


INCREASED COST/BOOK-BUYING POWER LOSS TO 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


If zoned parcel post rates were to replace 


the special fourth class “book rates” for 
mailing books from east coast publishers to 
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libraries in California, the following cost 
increase or book-buying power loss would 
result: 


Libraries 
and volumes 
purchased 


*‘Book- 
rate” 
postage 


Zoned 
parcel post 


postage Difference 


California State 
Library (9,723 
volumes per 

ear) $1, 470. 24 

Other California 
public libraries 
(3,117,837 
volumes per 
year) 

Business and 
industrial 
libraries (295 
out of 4 
libraries ) 
reporting 
(196 198 


volumes per 


$7, 468.55 $5, 998. 31 


561,210.48 2,455, 295.85 1,894, 085. 37 


119, 190. 69 


college 

libraries (206 

libraries) 10) 
Law libraries (81 

libraries) (O) 
Elementary and 

secondary 

school libraries 

(3,637 schoo! 

libraries). (O) ©) 


597,996.48 2, 617,270.85 2, 019,274.37 


1 No statistics available. 


INCREASED OPERATING COSTS FOR INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN SHIPMENTS FOR CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 


If zoned parcel post rates were to replace 
the special fourth class “library rates” for 
shipment of books between libraries, elimi- 
nation of inter-library loan or the following 
operating cost increase would result: 


Library- 
rate 
postage 


Zoned 
parcel post 
postage 


Libraries and 


volumes lent Difference 


California State 
Library (26,725 
packages mailed)... $5, 088.92 
Other California 
ublic libraries 


$26,028.95 $20,940.03 


195) (86,168 

volumes loaned).... 14,333.48 
Business and indus- 

trial libraries (400 

libraries). (0) © 
University and college 

libraries (206 

libraries © (Q) 
Law libraries (81 

libraries) ® (0) 
Elementary and 

secondary school 

libraries (3,637 

libraries). (0) (0) 


19,422.40 159,125.55 139,703.15 


133, 096.60 118,763.12 


1 No statistics available. 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, as a co- 
sponsor of this amendment I rise to urge 
its adoption by the Senate. My office has 
received a great deal of correspondence 
from California librarians and concerned 
citizens pointing out the adverse effect 
of this bill, as reported to the Senate by 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, would have on California 
libraries. As a member of the Education 
Subcommittee, I have supported the vari- 
ous programs designed to assure the Na- 
tion and California adequate libraries, 
books, and materials. I know the im- 
portance of libraries to our school system 
and to the education process as well as 
the important role they play in provid- 
ing enrichment and continuous educa- 
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tional opportunities for all of our citi- 
zens. 

I support postal reform; there is no 
question that it is needed. However, in 
bringing about this much-needed reform, 
we should not harm our Nation’s li- 
braries. Two provisions of present law 
are involved in the Mansfield-Murphy 
amendment. One involves the special 
fourth-class rates for books and other 
educational materials. The second is the 
library rate for books and materials sent 
between libraries and their patrons. This 
latter provision has permitted and en- 
couraged interlibrary loans of materials 
and the serving of citizens in sparsely 
settled rural areas. 

Under present law, the rates for both 
of these categories are on a uniform na- 
tional basis rather than zoned by dis- 
tances. The Mansfield-Murphy amend- 
ment, although allowing the commission 
created by the Post Office reform bill to 
set rates, requires, as does present law, 
that the rates established be uniform 
throughout the country. 

The uniform rates on both of these 
categories serve important educational 
and cultural purposes. Uniform rates 
mean that books and educational materi- 
als will be equally available to all Ameri- 
can citizens no matter where they reside. 
On the other hand, if a system such as 
the present parcel post zone system were 
adopted, areas removed or remote from 
publishing and library centers would be 
severely penalized. A survey of Cali- 
fornia public library purchases of new 
books indicated that probably the last 
75 percent of the new volumes. pub- 

came from eastern publishing 
houses. Naturally, the zone rates would 
have an adverse impact in California. 

This amendment has the strong sup- 
port of the American Library Associa- 
tion. It is strongly supported by the li- 
braries in my State, and I am sure by 
the Western States in the Nation. Mr. 
President, what would be the effect on 
Western States if the Mansfield-Murphy 
amendment were not adopted? Accord- 
ing to Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, California 
State librarian, if the zoned postal rates 
were adopted, it would cost the Cali- 
fornia State Library, the 195 public li- 
braries in California, and some of the 
special libraries that report to Mrs. 
Leigh, over $2 million. And, Mr, Presi- 
dent, the $2 million does not include the 
increased cost for California’s academic 
and school libraries, or the local law 
libraries. The reason the latter figures 
are not included, according to Mrs. Leigh, 
is that— 

It would be an enormous task to gather 
all this data on this subject for California’s 
206 higher education libraries, its 81 local 
law libraries and its 3,637 elementary and 
secondary school libraries. 

Mrs. Leigh added, however: 

I am sure that the more than $2 million 
cost I have verified for you ... would be 
small in comparison to the cost that would 
be forced on academic, law and school li- 
braries of California. 


Mr. President, one of the functions of 
a California State Library is to provide 
specialized books which local libraries 
do not and, indeed cannot, afford to ac- 
quire. These specialized books then, if 
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not available at the State libraries, would 
not be available to California citizens 
from other sources. The State library is 
the source for these specialized volumes. 
Yet, if the California State Library had 
to pay zoned rates, it would have to re- 
duce by 600 the number of books they 
purchase. 

With respect to the interlibrary loan 
program, zoned rates would have the 
effect of increasing the cost from a pres- 
ent $15,000 to a minimum of over $135,- 
000 annually. Mrs. Leigh warns, the real 
outcome would be the stopping of shar- 
ing materials entirely. Mr. President, I 
strongly urge adoption of this amend- 
ment by the Senate which is so impor- 
tant to my State’s libraries, which in turn 
are so important to the education of 
California citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
and enclosed documents from Mrs. Leigh 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY, 
Sacramento, Calif., June 5, 1970, 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MurpHy: I have corre- 
sponded with you previously regarding S. 
3842 and the additional costs to the Cali- 
fornia State Library that the phasing out 
of the special fourth class postage rates for 
books and library materials would create for 
inter-library loan purposes alone. Our post- 
age budget for this item would increase from 
$5,000 annually to over $26,000 annually, over 
500 per cent! 

Since last writing to you, additional sta- 
tistics have been compiled (which are at- 
tached). We scanned the orders-received file 
of the Acquisitions Section of the State Li- 
brary to determine the source of books pur- 
chased for our collection. In Exhibit I, you 
will see that we are spending, this fiscal year, 
$1,470.24 for postage under the special fourth 
class rate of postage, whereas we would have 
spent $7,486.55 if zoned parcel post rates had 
been applied to this material, Postage for 
books is considered as part of the book 
budget. If we had to pay for zoned parcel 
post rates as part of book costs, that increase 
would mean the State Library’s book acqui- 
sitions would have been reduced by more 
than 600 titles this year, using a figure 
slightly less than ten dollars per title. (This 
is the average cost of the type of specialized 
books which it is the State Library’s respon- 
sibility to provide to California residents 
through their local libraries because the 
local libraries do not and cannot afford to 
acquire these. Thus, these books are not 
available to Californians from other sources.) 

In Exhibit II, we compared the number of 
volumes purchased by the public libraries in 
California from statistics submitted an- 
nually to the California State Library. It is 
probable that these other California libraries 
received at least 75% of their new titles from 
eastern publishers, at an average of three 
pounds per book, which means the increase 
in postage to zoned parcel post would reduce 
those libraries’ book-buying power by ap- 
proximately $1.9 million dollars, each and 
every year! 

These same libraries share resources with 
one another and presently are spending $15,- 
000 (utilizing the special library rate) for 
inter-library loan mailing which is far more 
economical and serviceable than for each 
library to attempt the impossible feat of ac- 
quiring everything. With the proposed zoned 
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parcel post rates forced on these libraries, 
that $15,000 would increase, at a minimum, 
to over $135,000 annually. The real outcome 
would be the stopping of sharing materials 
entirely. These data are shown in Exhibit II. 

Special libraries (meaning primarily librar- 
ies maintained by private businesses and in- 
dustries) in the state reporting to the State 
Library (about 75% of all such libraries) in- 
dicated they had purchased about 200,000 
volumes in 1968/69. Added postage costs to 
these primarily private libraries would 
amount to $120,000 annually (or that much 
reduced book-buying power.) Adding the 
differences in postage (book-rate vs. zoned 
parcel post rate) for the California State 
Library, the 195 public libraries in Califor- 
nia, and those special libraries reporting to 
us, you can see that the book buying poten- 
tial in California would be decreased by over 
$2 million dollars. This does not take into 
account an enormously increased cost/re- 
duced book-buying power for California’s 
academic and school libraries, or its local 
law libraries. It would be an enormous task 
to gather all the data on this subject from 
California’s 206 higher education libraries, 
its 81 local law libraries, and its 3,637 ele- 
mentary and secondary school libraries. How- 
ever, it is certain that the more than $2 mil- 
lion costs I have verified for you herewith 
and in earlier letters would be small in com- 
parison to the costs that would be forced on 
academic, law, and school libraries of Call- 
fornia. 

May I respectfully urge, as strongly as I 
am able, that you take initiative in what I 
hope will be a Senate floor fight to prevent 
the destruction of library postal and book 
rates, or even an increase in existing rates, 
since all libraries have already suffered very 
drastic. cuts in their book-buying power, 
due to reduced federal, state and local li- 
brary budgets. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Carma R. LEIGH, 
State Librarian. 


CALIFORNIA STATE LIBRARY 

In fiscal year 1969-70, the California State 
Library has added 9,723 monographic vol- 
umes to its collection. The following is a 
break-down of the origin of these books: 


“Book 
rate" Zoned 
parcel 


post 


> 551,151.88 


4,411.40 
667.80 


present 


Source Number postage 


Jobber (Reno-truck freight)... 2,134 
Local bookstore - 1, 463 


7, 468.55 


1 No postage or transportation charge. 

? Local bookstore could not absorb $1 per book and would have 
to add this charge to the cost of the book. 

3 Most publishers and dealers absorb the postage or consider 
the amount in stenting discount rates. This figure is based on 
the assumption that all publishers and dealers add postage to 
the invoiced amount. 


Note: Difference: $5,998.31. 1 library alone; namely, the 
California State Library, would be able to buy $6,000 less books 
in 1 year if zoned parce! post rates replaced the special 4th- 
class book rate. 


INCREASED COST/BOOK-BUYING POWER LOSS 
TO CALIFORNIA LIBRARIES 

If zoned parcel post rates were to replace 
the special fourth class “book rates” for mail- 
ing books from east coast publishers to li- 
braries in California, the following cost in- 
crease or book-buying power loss would 
result: 
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Libraries 
and volumes 
purchased 


“Book- Zoned 
rate” parcel post 


postage postage Difference 


California State 

Library (9,723 

volumes per 

$1, 470, 24 $7, 468. 55 $5, 998. 31 

public libraries 
(3,117,837 
volumes per 
year). 561, 210. 48 


2, 455, 295. 85 
Business and 


154, 506. 45 119, 190. 69 

college 

a (206 ( 

ibraries i y 
Law orars (81 ‘ y 

libraries) © © 
Elementary and 

secondary 

school libraries 

(3,637 school 

libraries). ..... ® © 10) 


Total 597,996.48 2,617,270.85 2,019, 274.37 


1 No statistics available. 


INCREASED OPERATING COSTS FOR INTER- 
LIBRARY LOAN SHIPMENTS FOR CALIFORNIA 
LIBRARIES 


If zoned parcel post rates were to replace 
the special fourth class “library rates” for 
shipment of books between libraries, elimi- 
nation of inter-library loan or the following 
operating cost increase would result: 


Zoned 
parce! post 
postage 


Library- 
rate 
postage 


Libraries and 
volumes lent 


Difference 


California State 
Library (26,725 


kages mailed)... 
other California 
ublic libraries 
195) (86,168 
volumes loaned)... . 
Business and indus- 
trial libraries (400 
libraries) ©) 4) ® 


$5, 088.92 $26,028.95 $20,940.03 


14,333.48 133,096.60 118,763. 12 


® ® ® 
® (Q) ® 


® ® © 
19,422.40 159,125.55 139,703.15 


1 No statistics available, 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
Senators from Montana, California, 
and Pennsylvania for introducing an 
amendment which has the effect of con- 
tinuing an eminently worthwhile public 
service function of the Post Office. I refer 
to the nationwide uniform rate for ed- 
ucational, library and cultural materials 
sent through the mails. 

The bill, without this amendment, 
would permit the phasing out of the 
book and library rates within five and 
ten year periods respectively. If the book 
rate is phased out it means that noth- 
ing is left for the shipment of books ex- 
cept zoned parcel post which was the 
situation more than thirty years ago 
when President Franklin Roosevelt first 
created the book rate by Executive order. 
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The real penalty of a system of zoned 
rates would fall on the individual reader, 
our schools, and our libraries. 

These rates play a very important ed- 
ucational and cultural role. The uniform 
rate on books permits consumers of 
books, for it is they who pay the post- 
age, to secure a book through the mails 
at the same postage cost whether they 
live in areas remote from the eastern 
publishing centers or whether they live 
in adjacent areas. For example, a single 
book weighing one to two pounds being 
shipped from Chicago to New Hampshire 
at the present book rate would be 18 
cents. Under zoned parcel post the cost 
would be 66 cents. I am advised by the 
New Hampshire State Librarian that in 
the last fiscal year they mailed 30,000 
books at a cost of $2,100. Without the 
library rate the cost would be $18,000, a 
burden they would be unable to absorb. 
It is a system which is discriminatory by 
region and which works to obviate our 
desire for intellectual and cultural 
growth, 

I hope the Senate will overwhelmingly 
join in support of this amendment. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, we have 
had a consultation and in view of the 
fact this is not in the House measure 
we have agreed to take the proposal. 
There is unanimity on the proposal to 
take it to conference on the Senate side. 
Therefore, it will not be necessary to 
ask for a rollcall vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly agreeable but I would like to 
request a standing vote, if I may. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Does the Senator from Montana ask 
for a division on the vote? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A divi- 
sion is called for. 

On a division, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is it my 
understanding, under the provisions of 
the previous agreement, that after the 
disposition of the measure of the Senator 
from Montana, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee is to be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time for these inquiries? 

Mr. McGEE,. Mr. President, I yield 
time. 

Mr. BAKER, There is no controlled 
time at this point. 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield time 
if it is necessary. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. President, is an amend- 
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ment in order to the substitute of the 
Senator from Tennessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
be in order once all time has been used 
or yielded back by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be con- 
trolled by the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee as the proponent, and whomever 
may be designated on behalf of the 
opponents, and that the time be limited 
to 10 minutes on each side. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
state that I have been standing here 
and I have not been able to be recognized. 

I have an amendment which pertains 
to the Senate bill. I wish to ask this 
question: If the Senator’s amendment 
should carry, would I have a right to 
present my amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I would be glad to pro- 
pound that inquiry to the Chair. It is 
my understanding the Senator has the 
right to offer that amendment, but after 
the amendment I have offered has been 
agreed to it would be precluded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee intend to shut off all 
amendments? 

Mr. BAKER. I do not. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is what the 
Senator would be doing. 

Mr. BAKER. The Senator from Wash- 
ington is at liberty at this time to offer 
his amendment. I understand there is a 
time limitation of 1 hour. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I offer my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is there 
now a time limitation of 10 minutes to 
each side on the amendment I offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
a time limitation on the Senator’s 
amendment of 1 hour. No other amend- 
ments can be entertained until the 
Senator’s time has expired or the Senator 
yields. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to offer my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington cannot introduce 
the amendment until the time has ex- 
pired or until the Senator from Ten- 
nessee relinquishes the time on his 
amendment. 

Is there objection to the request for 
a limitation of 10 minutes on each side? 

The Chair hears no objection, and it 
is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is the time 
limitation of 10 minutes on a side in 
effect on my amendment. now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. BAKER. Is the junior Senator 
from Tennessee correct when he says 
that at the end of that 20 minutes, or 
after it shall have been yielded back, 
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the Senator from Washington will be 
at liberty to introduce his amendment, 
prior to the vote on my amendment, and 
the 1-hour debate limitation would 
apply on that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. The Senator from Wash- 
ington could offer his amendment and at 
that time he would have 1 hour. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator from Tennessee should 
be fair about this and not cut off all 
amendments. I will not be more than 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, if I may 
respond, I have no desire to cut off any- 
one’s amendment. I hope the statement 
I just made indicates my understanding 
that at the conclusion of this 20-minute 
period, or when time is yielded back, the 
Senator from Washington could offer his 
amendment without the permission of 
anyone and would be entitled to 1 hour 
equally divided. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Before the vote. 

Mr. BAKER. Yes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON As long as we have 
that understanding I shall withhold. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, is that the 
parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is exactly correct. Who yields time? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I have 
just been informed by members of the 
committee that if I attach my amend- 
ment to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee, and the amendment of 
the Senator from Tennessee is defeated, 
then my amendment would also be de- 
feated. Why does the Senator not allow 
me to present my amendment and then 
he can present his amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time con- 
sumed by the parliamentary inquiries not 
be charged to the time allocated for this 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is it correct that after 
the conclusion of this measure, and if the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
offers his amendment to my substitute, 
and if my substitute does not pass, he 
would still be at liberty to offer his 
amendment again to the Senate bill 
without prejudice? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If it passes. 

Mr. BAKER. Then the Senator is rid- 
ing with me. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Well, that is not 
where I want to go. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
merely want to offer an amendment to 
the bill that is pending. I am trying to 
take a very short time. I cannot help it 
if my friend from Illinois has to leave. I 
have had to leave the Senate on occasion 
and no one ever did that for me and cut 
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off all amendments. If this practice is 
followed we would never get anything 
done. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, while we 
are still not charging the time, I wish to 
ask if the junior Senator from Tennessee 
is correct in stating to the Senator from 
Washington that no one is cutting off 
his right to offer any amendment now 
or later. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, But if the Senator's 
amendment carries, there is no amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. That is normal procedure. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Even if for no other 
reason I had to vote no, this is another 
reason why I am going to vote “no,” but 
I do not know why the Senator should 
shut off these other amendments. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

It is not my intention to detain the 
Senate very long. What I have done is to 
offer a revised version of the House- 
passed bill, H.R. 17070, as a substitute for 
the Senate bill. The changes made from 
last night’s proposal are: 

On page 159, following line 10, we have 
added a new section 203 dealing with 
invasion of privacy by sexually oriented 
advertising, which is the Goldwater 
amendment adopted last night. 

On page 116, on lines 4, 6, and 12, we 
have stricken the word “ninety” and in- 
serted in lieu thereof “sixty,” with the 
result that we have reduced the time in 
which Congress can review the action of 
the special committee. 

On page 15, following line 25, we have 
added a new subsection (6) as an addi- 
tion which is the Cook equal rights for 
women amendment that we just adopted. 

And now at this point, -ask unani- 
mous consent that I may add, atthe ap- 
propriate place, the Mansfield amend- 
ment, adopted tonight, as a part of this 
substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to so modify his 
amendment, 

Mr. BAKER. And I so modify it. 

Mr. President, this is simply and di- 
rectly a proposal by the junior Senator 
from Tennessee to offer the House-passed 
version with these modifications for the 
Senate bill. I reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are wit- 
nessing here, in my judgment, the con- 
sequences—— 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? I have been here 15 or 20 
minutes and I am unable to hear, two 
rows removed. I think the Chair has a 
duty to protect Senators who want to 
hear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

The Senator from Wyoming may con- 
tinue. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, we are wit- 
nessing here now the consequences of 
trying to shoot from the hip on the floor. 
We have talked at great length about 
the desire to take a clean and solid bill 
to conference with many differences 
from the House bill. It is important that 
the Senate be protected in its bargaining 
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position as considerably as we can, and 
we are not going to succeed in this way. 

I would hope that the Members of this 
body would recall that last night we had 
a vote on the measure that is now pend- 
ing, the substitute bill submitted by the 
Senator from Tennessee, and the vote 
was 48 to 41. I would hope that Members 
of this body would reaffirm that ballot 
in this new effort to move the bill through 
substitute tonight. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, who is the ranking minority 
member of the committee. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I, too, op- 
pose this substitute amendment. Last 
night we had a similar amendment. The 
only difference between this amendment 
and last night’s amendment, which we 
voted down, is that it contains three pro- 
visions, two of which were added last 
night and one tonight, and the reduction 
of 90 days to 60 days. 

As I said last night, the House bill was 
amended on the floor of the House with 
14 amendments. Altogether there were 
40 amendments which were tacked onto 
the House bill, but only 14 of them were 
adopted. 

The Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service of the Senate worked very 
hard and diligently on the bill. We have 
spent more than a year on the bill, and 
we have had approximately 17 versions 
of a postal reform bill, until we finally 
arrived at this bill. 

Mr. President, this bill is not a simple 
bill. One can see by the thickness of it 
that it deals with many subjects having 
to do with the Post Office. As I said 
last night, although Members of the 
House have a great deal of wisdom and 
expertise, not all the wisdom and ex- 
pertise lie in the House. Some wisdom 
and expertise lie in the Senate, and we 
have given the Senate a pretty good bill, 
we believe. We would like to go to con- 
ference with the House conferees and 
work out a very good bill. 

The Postmaster General has many ob- 
jections to the bill which is now before 
the House. I am quite sure that if we 
could allow our bill to go through with 
few amendments, we could arrive at a 
very good, landmark bill. 

The legislation we are going to pass 
in this Congress dealing with postal re- 
form will be really landmark legislation, 
and I ask my colleagues to give the Sen- 
ate conferees a chance to work on the 
bill with the conferees of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of my 
time. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, 
as follows: 


Add a new title IIT at the end of the bill 
as follows: 
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“TITLE II—RATE ADJUSTMENT 
“AUTHORIZATION TO POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to adjust the postage rates and 
charges in sections 4253, 4303(a)-—(d)(1), 
4422, 4452, and 4554 of title 39, United States 
Code, by increasing them by not more than 
3344 percent, and the postage rates and 
charges in section 4359 of title 39, United 
States Code by increasing them by not more 
than 50 percent. The postage adjustments 
made by the Postmaster General under this 
section shall become effective on the dates 
fixed by him. 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon enactment of this 
Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas offer it as a com- 
mittee substitute or as an amendment? 

Mr. DOLE. To the committee substi- 
tute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, can we agree 
on a limitation of time? 

Mr. McGEE. Is 5 minutes on a side 
agreeable? 

Mr. DOLE. I would prefer 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McGEE. Ten minutes on a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have dis- 
cussed this amendment with both the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
member of the committee. They are both 
opposed to it. 

Let me explain the amendment very 
briefly. 

The bill as reported by the Senate 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice would require the Post Office Depart- 
ment to continue to operate as a de- 
partment until a date fixed by the Board 
of Governors, but no later than 1 year 
after enactment. Thus, under this ar- 
rangement, postage rates will continue to 
be governed by laws in effect on the day 
of enactment and will remain unchanged 
for 1 year, unless the Postal Service be- 
gins operations sooner. 

The proposed amendment would au- 
thorize some rate changes to be made 
before the Postal Service officially begins 
its full-scale operations. Such changes 
would be instituted by the Postmaster 
General and shall become effective on 
the dates to be fixed by him. 

Effective in December 1969, all postal 
employees were given a 6-percent in- 
crease in pay. We are now considering a 
further basic increase of 8 percent plus 
significant liberalization of other com- 
pensation features. 

I have been advised by the Postmaster 
General that, without a general increase 
in postage rates, we face the prospect of 
a postal operating deficit of $2.5 billion 
in fiscal 1971. At a time when we are 
fighting vigorously to contain rising in- 
terest rates, so huge an addition to Fed- 
eral deficit financing must surely be 
avoided. 

I am also concerned over the ominous 
prospect of a $2.5 billion deficit for other 
reasons. It seems unwise, in my judg- 
ment, to ask the new Postal Service to 
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begin its operations with the burden of 
the largest postal deficit in the history 
of our Nation. 

Further, it is patently a contradiction 
of the intent of the legislation we are 
now considering to ask the taxpayers of 
our Nation to pay for so massive a deficit. 

My amendment pertains only to the 
transitional period between enactment 
of postal reorganization and the date on 
which the Postal Service would begin its 
operations. In brief, during that period 
I propose the Postmaster General be 
granted authority to revise certain rates 
within prescribed limits. 

I have excluded any changes that 
would affect certain non-profit-organi- 
zation rates. Finally, I have excluded au- 
thority to alter parcel post or other 
fourth-class rates which can now be 
modified only with the consent of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. President, if the Postmaster Gen- 
eral did act during this transitional 
period, and did impose the maximum rate 
prescribed in the amendment, it would 
raise approximately $1.5 billion, and 
there would still be a deficit, when the 
new Postal System starts, of about $1 
billion. If the Postmaster General did 
invoke the increases, or did make the 
increases prescribed, he could go up to 8 
cents on first-class mail and up to a 
50-percent increase on second class. The 
first class increase would raise about $1.2 
billion, and the balance would come from 
second- and third-class mail. 

Mr. President, let me state again that 
I feel this is an amendment that deals 
primarily with fiscal responsibility, and 
with the question that I have indicated 
in my statement: Should the new system 
start off with the largest deficit in our 
history? 

I understand this matter was consid- 
ered briefly by the committee. It was 
apparently rejected by the committee, 
and was not offered as an amendment to 
the committee bill. 

With that, I rest my case. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, very 
quickly on the point, the committee did 
indeed not only weigh this with great 
care, but discussed it at great length with 
the Postmaster General and his staff, 
and we reached the conclusion to- 
gether—not the committee, but the com- 
mittee and the Postmaster General—that 
it was not wise to put a rate increase in 
the postal reform bill, basically because 
in the bill there is an intricate mecha- 
nism for a new rate-making procedure in 
the reorganization, and it was felt that 
that kind of arbitrary increase in this 
bill would impinge upon and in other 
ways inhibit the attempt to get a new, 
independent postal agency off the 
ground. 

Therefore, we had hoped and would 
still expect to receive from the President 
or the administration a request for what 
rate adjustments might be in order, and 
we would then consider those separately; 
and that was our understanding with 
the administration. 

We do not believe it belongs in this 
bill, and it is not effectively a part of 
this piece of legislation. I do not think 
we ought to obscure or obstruct the 
chances for meaningful postal reorgani- 
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zation. We are very close to it now, and 
this can be dealt with on its own merits 
subsequently. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. McGEE. I am happy to yield to my 
colleague on the committee. 

Mr. FONG. I ask the Senator, did we 
not meet with the Postmaster General 
and discuss with him whether we should 
include in this bill an increase in rates? 

Mr. McGEE. Indeed we did. That was 
the issue. 

Mr. FONG. Did he not say that he did 
not wish to seek an increase in rates 
in this bill? 

Mr. McGEE. His specific declaration 
to both the ranking Republican member 
and the chairman of the committee was 
that he did not believe there should be 
this increase in this postal reorganization 
bill. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I reiterate 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has said, that the Postmaster 
General feels that there should not be a 
rate increase in this bill, that this bill 
should go on its own merits, and we 
should discuss the question of rate in- 
creases in a separate bill. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that rate- 
making is not an easy affair. It involves a 
lot of things. We are talking in terms of 
$6 billion revenue to the Post Office De- 
partment, and we cannot very well just 
come here and say, “Raise this rate 3314 
percent and that rate 10 percent.” 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. I am becoming very 
confused. I have heard an amendment 
stated here which does not raise the 
rates; there is no mention of raising the 
rates. It does not insist on raising the 
rates; it merely says that it gives the 
Postmaster General the right to do so 
within certain limitations. So if the Post- 
master General does not want to raise 
the rates, there is nothing in the amend- 
ment that forces him to do so. 

I can understand the desire for a clean 
bill, and I can also understand that it 
does not make very good sense, at least to 
me, to start a new reorganization plan 
with a deficit of $2.5 billion, if it can be 
avoided. 

That, as I understand, is all that the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
suggests. It does not raise any rates; it 
leaves that to the discretion of the Post- 
master General. I will stand corrected if 
I heard him wrong, but I believe that is 
what his amendment says. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, we have 
discussed this matter with the Postmaster 
General, and it has been the concensus 
of opinion that we should handle this in 
a separate bill. 

In the bill we have proposed to the 
Senate, we have a very intricate system 
of coming up with rates. We have built 
into the Senate bill a rate commission, 
entirely independent of the Postmaster 
General. Of course, we know that the 
Postmaster General wants this postal 
rate commission to be subservient to him 
and his governing board; but the Senate 
committee, in its wisdom, felt that the 
rate commission should not be under the 
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surveillance and the jurisdiction of the 
Postmaster General. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. FONG. Yes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I agree completely that 
to confuse this issue is not a good thing. 
The Senator says that the committee will 
handle the rates under a separate bill. I 
agree that that is preferable; but we still 
have the unfortunate condition that im- 
mediately, and obtaining from now un%il 
the time that the bill becomes opera- 
tive—hoping it will be passed—there will 
be created this deficit of $2.5 billion. 

Is there any other machinery that the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii can 
suggest on an interim basis, not on a 
permanent basis, but merely to give this 
new operation a chance to start without 
a deficit of $2.5 billion? That is my only 
concern. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, nothing in 
this bill prevents the President from ap- 
pointing his rate commission and having 
the rate commission go to work immedi- 
ately and propose to the board of gover- 
nors an increase in rates. 

Because of that, because that possi- 
bility exists, because the President could 
appoint his rate commission and his rate 
commission can go to work immediately, 
there is no reason why we should, at this 
time, try to give the Postmaster General 
the power to increase rates as he sees fit. 

Mr. MURPHY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for the explanation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator from 
Kansas ready to vote? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

Mr. McGEE. In that case, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Does the Senator wish a rollcall vote? 

Mr. DOLE. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The BILL CLERK. The Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits) proposes an 
amendment as follows: 

On page 32, after line 10, insert at the end 
of section 222(b) the following: “except to 
the extent that such right may be affected 
by an agreement requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment as authorized by Section 8(a)(3) of 
the National Labor Relations Act.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
amendment offered to the committee 
amendment, or to the Baker amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is offered to page 32, 
line 6 of the Baker amendment, which 
is the text of H.R. 17070. 

Mr. President, I was mistaken about 
line 6. I modify my statement. The 
amendment, as read by the clerk, comes 
after the last word on line 10, page 32: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator referring to the Baker amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, with the appropriate 
correction in punctuation. 
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Mr. President, I am perfectly willing 
to accept the time limitation, but before 
I do that, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a time limitation of 20 minutes, 10 min- 
utes to each side. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, BAKER. Under whose control will 
the time be? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. FANNIN. Reserving the right to 
object, I intend at the proper time to of- 
fer a motion to table this amendment. So 
I would like to reserve time for speaking 
on that point. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let us make it a half 
hour, with 15 minutes on each side, and 
I will yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Ten minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have only 15 minutes. 
Make it 20 minutes on a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 minutes. 
I hope very much that we will be able to 
curtail the time. 

Mr. President, the issue which I raise 
by my amendment is concerned with the 
provision in this bill which I construe, 
and many others have construed, as es- 
sentially what is called a “right-to-work” 
provision—that is, it will exclude the pos- 
sibility of any union negotiating for or 
obtaining, if it can, by negotiation, a so- 
called union shop. The proviso which I 
have added, which appears in classic 
labor relations law, and in the National 
Labor Relations Act, opens that oppor- 
tunity. It opens that opportunity; and I 
believe, and other experts who have ex- 
amined section (b) of section 222 of the 
House bill believe, that the provision con- 
tained in the bill cuts it out. 

The provision I would amend, Mr. 
President, was inserted in the bill on the 
House floor. It was not a provision which 
came out of the House committee. 

We have struggled with section 14(b) 
for a long time. As the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I have been in charge of 
tremendous debate on that subject, and 
we have come to no resolution thereon. 

We now have a postal bill which in- 
volves enormously sensitive labor rela- 
tions and, indeed, is a very serious pilot 
plan precedent for the relationship be- 
tween the U.S. Government and its 
workers, who come in the order of 
some millions in the United States; and 
we have for the first time a so-called 
right-to-work provision. 

I would not undertake in any way to 
affect the situation negatively or posi- 
tively, either way—I would not move as 
I have, because I know how deeply labor’s 
feelings and interests are involved in the 
substitute which is proposed—were I not 
firmly convinced that it would be a great 
mistake to single out the postal unions 
alone from all of American labor and 
prohibit them even from negotiating 
about the standard union shop clause. 

Mr. President, we are told—and I think 
it may be true—that the labor unions 
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themselves are not making too much of a 
fuss about this. But labor unions, like 
other entities, have exigencies of the 
moment, and this moment is now; and 
the labor movement in the United States 
has its own dynamics and its own prin- 
ciple whick it must serve. I think that 
people who have devoted their lives, as I 
have—and as so many others here have— 
to the consideration of the problems of 
American labor cannot yield our con- 
sciences and our judgment to either 
workers or employers. 

There have been occasions on which I 
have most regretfully had to stand in 
that well and advocate things labor did 
not like, as, for example, asking people 
to come back to work, in the case of a 
national paralysis strike. I was very un- 
happy, and it was disagreeable to me and 
to Senator Wayne Morse, who may have 
lost a seat on that account. But this is 
the life we have chosen. 

So I feel compelled in conscience to 
make this move as I see the situation, 
understand it, and know what it means 
as a precedent, and depreciate it. I feel, as 
I said last night—I have heard from 
many people on it since—that I had to 
vote against this substitute last night, 
that this provision inaugurates a course 
of action with the postal unions which I 
think is unfortunate. It prejudices the 
case, if you will, and I see no reason why 
that should be done in this particular 
measure. 

Let us leave it just as this: The postal 
unions are unions and, as every other 
union, they ought to have the oppor- 
tunity in collective bargaining to obtain 
the objectives of the trade union move- 
ment, which often include a union shop. 
It is for that reason that I am moving 
to insert the classic language which 
would preserve that right. 

I yield myself 3 additional minutes, 
and I yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to support the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 
I think that basic labor-management 
decency would require no less. 

The present National Labor Relations 
Act is a compromise which says that 
the union shop is permitted, so that the 
membership of a particular union can 
join together ifi approval of a union shop 
as part of a security agreement to be in- 
corporated in a collective bargaining 
agreement. However, where a State pro- 
hibits such union security agreements, 
the act’s section 14(b) exception permits 
the States to deny the right of employees 
to negotiate for a union shop agreement. 

As I understand the pending substitute 
amendment, which the Senator from 
New York wishes to amend, it would in 
effect say that no postal employees in any 
State could obtain a union shop agree- 
ment. Without adopting the present 
amendment, we are going to deny postal 
employees the right to strike; and in 
addition deny them the basic and widely 
accepted union shop structure which 
has been, I think, a key element in mod- 
ern union organization and a key part 
of modern labor-management relations. 

This really takes us clear back to the 
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old antiunion days, when every reason- 
able step was made to try to inhibit and 
interfere with and paralyze decent labor- 
management relations and decent efforts 
to provide equality at the bargaining 
table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator very much for his support. 
I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to ask a 
question of the Senator, who serves as 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, a 
position I once rather unhappily held. 

As I understand the language of the 
House bill, it would not prevent bar- 
gaining; it would not break up the inde- 
pendent unions. If I correctly under- 
stand the language that the Senator is 
proposing, it would tend to, if not ex- 
actly, break up the independent unions— 
very many of them—and it could well re- 
sult in one union—namely, the AFL- 
CIO—being the bargaining agent for all 
postal employees. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, I do not think the 
Senator is correct, for this reason: I 
think the Senator is commingling two 
aspects of this bill. The Senate bill gives 
exclusive bargaining rights to national 
unions, and therefore the so-called local 
unions, except under rather unusual 
conditions, are excluded right away. 
Under my proposal, the House bill would 
prevail. It gives the bargaining rights 
both to national and local unions de- 
pending on what the NLRB decides. 
Then if, by bargaining, either one of 
those could achieve a union shop, it 
would be able to achieve it. It would not 
be barred. 

So I do not think it runs afoul of the 
desire to preserve the opportunities of 
the local unions. On the contrary, it gives 
them an even better opportunity, as with 
the national union, by enabling them 
also to bargain for a union shop; and it 
does not interfere with what Senator 
Baker’s substitute does for the local 
union which is to take them out of the 
prohibition against bargaining which is 
contained in the amendment. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Am I correct in as- 
suming that the Senate version, or the 
version the Senator prefers, will have the 
National Labor Relations Board as the 
determining agent, as to whom the bar- 
gaining agent would be, and under the 
House bill it is left up to the committee— 
that is, either appointed for that pur- 
pose or the managers of the new postal 
service? 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand, but under 
the Senate bill—I have had this bill 
analyzed—we merely recognize, for bar- 
gaining purposes only, national unions, 
whereas under the House bill it is pos- 
sible for bargaining units to be local. 
That is one of the principal reasons why 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) 
is moving his substitute. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the reason 
I asked. Am I correct, at least, that what 
the Senate bill will eventually do will be 
to wind up with the NLRB recognizing 
a national union, such as the AFL-CIO, 
because I understand agreement has 
been made with certain crafts to handle 
it, which will do away with a number of 
local postal unions which are not neces- 
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sarily related but which operate as locals 
throughout the country. 

Mr. JAVITS. “Do away with” are 
harsh words, because they may very well 
become locals, but it would change the 
bargaining pattern materially. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. BAKER. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it not true that the 
language in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Tennessee is really a 
restatement of the executive order first 
propounded by the late President Ken- 
nedy, later proclaimed by President 
Johnson, and finally by President Nixon? 

Mr. JAVITS. I really could not give 
an answer to that to the Senator, be- 
cause I do not have in hand the Executive 
order. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator will 
find that is true and that, instead of the 
House bill changing established prece- 
dent, it preserves it. It preserves the same 
rights and privileges of the individual 
workers originally declared by President 
Kennedy and reaffirmed by Presidents 
Johnson and Nixon, 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. The only question is whether 
we should now, in what I consider would 
be an invidious precedent, provide in this 
bill not only for the carrying out of that 
function which the Senator describes, 
quite properly, but also for a prohibition 
on any such entities seeking the union 
shop, which I think this bill does. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE). Twenty minutes remain to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in reply- 
ing to the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska's inquiry about the Executive 
order first propounded by the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy, it is my information that 
President Kennedy did propound such 
an Executive order in 1962, and that that 
order was essentially the same order as 
was promulgated in 1969, Executive Or- 
der No. 11491, by President Nixon. The 
Executive order reads, in part, as follows 

Each employee of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government has the right freely 
and without fear of penalty or reprisal to 
join a labor organization or refrain from any 
such activity, and each employee shall be 
protected in the exercise of this right. 


Mr. President, it is my view that the 
House version, in effect, protects that 
right first propounded by President Ken- 
nedy and then continued by President 
Nixon. The idea that we must protect the 
right of Federal employees to join or re- 
frain from joining a union is embedded 
in the fabric of the House version. It is 
one of the aspects of it that commends it 
most highly to me. 

It is important to realize that in this 
situation we do not have unanimity 
among the labor unions involved and the 
postal employees around the country. 
There are many labor organizations that 
do not approve of the Senate version of 
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the bill and who, in effect, will be legis- 
lated out of existence by the Senate 
version. My mail reflects that many la- 
bor organizations and employees of the 
postal service much prefer the greater 
freedom and greater reality of the House 
version. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if I may 
respond on the point of the Executive 
order that has been mentioned, indeed, 
President Kennedy did issue such an 
order, and President Nixon has recently 
reaffirmed that order this past year. 

In that terminology, and since this 
Executive order, one of the Presidents is 
no longer with us, and the other is now 
in the White House. The President in 
the White House right now negotiated 
with the postal unions, The President 
and the Postmaster General of this ad- 
ministration negotiated this agreement 
with the postal unions. This was subse- 
quent to the Executive order. 

The reason for the negotiation, as 
they explained it, was under the new 
attempt to meet the new postal system 
on-going, which was being crowded over 
more into the private sector in its ex- 
ample, and that in exchange for giv- 
ing up the right to strike, which they 
did not want to allow in the public sec- 
tor, and rightly so, in my judgment, they 
conceded this one as a balancing factor 
in collective bargaining. The Senate did 
not do that. The Postmaster General 
and the President did, in the collective 
agreement that was signed, in effect, in 
political blood. So that is the origin of 
the present position of the Senate bill 
on this particular question. We have 
taken our lead from the President and 
the Postmaster General, and the collec- 
tive agreement that was presumably 
signed in good faith. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. He is entirely right in 
his statement as to that situation. How- 
ever, I disagree with the Postmaster 
General and the President. I cited the 
Executive order only to make the point 
that this had been policy in Federal 
service for many years, dating back to 
the Executive order propounded by 
President Kennedy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us get this clear. It 
is true there were some negotiations be- 
tween the Postmaster General and some 
of the unions involved, but there has 
been no contract signed for a union shop; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. BAKER. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a matter of fact, this 
new corporation cannot enter into a con- 
tract until it beecomes—— 

Mr. BAKER. That is my understand- 
ing. There is no authority for that until 
such legislation is passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. So when they talk about 
agreement, it would be an agreement 
based on legislative proposals, perhaps, 
but not any more than that. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
spoken so much in the past few weeks 
that I fear I should not say anything 
now. But, as I understand the situa- 
tion, the choice is between the provi- 
sions of the present Executive order, 
which would not require any Govern- 
ment employee to belong to a union un- 
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less he so desires, and the union shop 
provision of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
requires that when a union is recognized 
as the bargaining unit every employee 
of the industry concerned must join the 
union. 

I was a Member of the Senate in 1948, 
and I voted for the Taft-Hartley Act and 
the union shop. That measure also in- 
cluded section 14(b), an exemption for 
right-to-work States. 

I have been against section 14(b), be- 
cause I think that where workers have 
to bargain with owners and manage- 
ment of the industry or business, the 
uniform rule should prevail throughout 
the country. 

I must say that I have a different view 
about Government employees. I will sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Tennessee. Government employees have 
an organization standing between them 
and the executive branch, and that is 
Congress. Congress is their represent- 
ative. 

I may be too old fashioned, but I be- 
lieve the loyalty of the employees of the 
Government must be first to their Gov- 
ernment. I hold also that no citizen of 
the United States should be required to 
be a union member to be a Government 
employee. 

I appreciate what unions have done 
for workers in industry, but I cannot 
vote for the same system for Government 
employees. I believe that Congress, while 
it may be slow at times in providing for 
them, will provide for our postal workers, 
in pay, working conditions, benefits and 
the like, so important to them. 

Many postal employees have told me 
that they dislike the idea of a corporation 
and union because they feel that it would 
remove them from their close association 
with Congress. 

But my chief opposition to compulsory 
unionism for postal employees is that the 
open shop system would ultimately, if not 
immediately, require citizens of the 
United States to become union members 
in order to be employees of their Govern- 
ment and country. No citizen should be 
required to be a member of any organiza- 
tion to become an employee of his own 
Government. If this system is started 
with postal employees, it will spread in 
time to every employee of the United 
States and of the States themselves. The 
first loyalty of any employee of the US. 
Government must be to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment . 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMIRE). The Senator from Tennessee 
has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from New York. I think that 
this has been a fascinating discussion. 
I find myself siding with the Senator 
from New York and opposing the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky and many others 
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with whom I often agree on these mat- 
ters. 

I think the distinction is this. These 
people will not be Government employ- 
ees. When the reorganization corpora- 
tion, this new entity, is created, they 
may not be exactly private employees. 
It is a sort of way station. 

There is a great necessity to treat 
these employees as employees of a non- 
governmental agency. I think, therefore, 
that the analogies and the procedures 
established under the Taft-Hartley 
Act for private employment are not per- 
tinent., 

I shall support the Senator from New 
York in his endeavor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The Senator from New York 
is recognized for one minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey is exactly right. 
Hinging on that is what the deal was 
with the postal unions in connection 
with the strike. 

I would like to read this. It is very 
important. It appears under “labor re- 
lations.” This is the memorandum of 
agreement signed April 16, 1970, with 
all these unions. 

It reads as follows: 

Enable collective bargaining under a stat- 
utory framework establishing methods for 
conducting elections, providing one or more 
methods for resolving, negotiating impasses, 
and requiring collective bargaining over all 
aspects of wages, hours, and work conditions 
including grievance procedures, and in gen- 
eral all matters that are subject to collec- 
tive bargaining in the private sector. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what we 
are talking about. That is exactly what 
the Senator from New Jersey is talking 
about. 

They are no longer really in the con- 
dition of Government employees once 
we pass this bill or under the Executive 
orders. They are under a new condition. 
And because they have been promised 
comparability with the industry of the 
private sector, they should be treated no 
differently than the workers in the pri- 
vate sector. That is not inconsistent with 
barring strikes against the Government 
or any other thing. 

Mr. President, I am under an obliga- 
tion to yield some time to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxMIrRE). Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from New York has 5 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Arizona if he would permit 
me to agree that I might yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming 3 minutes and 
then 1 minute to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. We will pool our time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I will then 
take less than 10 minutes in that case. 
Does the Senator from Tennessee want 
to yield to me now? 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield my- 
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self 1 minute and 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in answer 
to the statement by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey and the elabo- 
ration by the distinguished Senator from 
New York, I must say that I am one of 
those who advocated postal reform law 
before there was any move in this direc- 
tion by the administration. 

I feel that we must have a private cor- 
poration. Unfortunately, neither the 
House nor the Senate bill will come close 
to it. 

In our experience, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is much closer to the industry 
sector employee than would be true in 
this section. By statute or by direction, it 
was requested that Federal employees be 
entitled to civil service payment and all 
rights and benefits. The Federal employ- 
ees situation is entirely different, just as 
the Senator from Kentucky pointed out, 
than they were previously in private 
industry. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the most remarkable precedents is about 
to be set with little debate and no com- 
prehension of its consequences. It in- 
volves compulsory unionism. And, the 
reason for the inattention given this 
problem by the Congress is that it has 
been worked out by the Nixon adminis- 
tration. No one would contemplate that 
the Nixon administration would hail as a 
milestone an agreement for compulsory 
unionism. I raised the point, at the time 
of agreement, with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and received a garbled response. The 
Postmaster General states that the pro- 
visions of S. 3842 do not require compul- 
sory unionism. Various letters and opin- 
ions have been received from the Post 
Office Department stating this. However, 
it is apparent to me that while one Gov- 
ernment department is claiming the 
sanctity of 14(b) and right-to-work 
laws—namely, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, a coequal department—namely, 
Defense—looks with disregard upon this 
provision. I cited this inconsistency in 
correspondence with the Attorney Gen- 
eral and asked for his opinion. He gave 
a very meaningful reply—he referred me 
to the General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department. To me this indicates that 
the Court well could find that the provi- 
sions require compulsory unionism, but 
the Attorney General wants to remain 
loyal to the agreement between the ad- 
ministration and the AFL-CIO. 

I like unions. I hail the advancement 
of labor and the improvement in working 
conditions and benefits that never would 
have occurred had it not been for the 
labor movement. In a sense, I am a mem- 
ber of a union as a member of the bar 
association. As a lawyer in my home town 
I have had occasion to represent the 
labor unions. But, it is also a well-known 
fact that I helped write the right-to-work 
law of South Carolina and that Iam a 
strong adherent to this position. I re- 
main strong because of the merit of that 
position. The merit becomes more vivid 
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and more meaningful than ever when 
Government employees are concerned. 
Where the right to strike is fundamental 
in the private labor movement, it can- 
not be countenanced for the Government 
employee. The profit motive is removed. 
The increased productivity cannot be 
bargained for increased benefits. Public 
office is a public trust and service to the 
public is beyond the hourly issue. It ex- 
tends to the public generally and the 
cardinal feature is not that the business 
profit, but that the public interest be 
served. 

When we set out compulsory unionism 
for 750,000 postal employees, its applica- 
tion could be considered a natural ex- 
tension to the remaining 2,000,000 Gov- 
ernment employees. Indeed, George 
Meany of the AFL-CIO told the House 
Post Office Committee that this unionism 
accomplishment for postal employees was 
only a first step. I do not look for sinister 
motives on the part of Mr. Meany. He is 
not a public employee. He does not look 
to the public for support. His success is 
measured by what he obtains for the 
union members. My success is measured 
by what I protect and preserve for the 
public, generally, including the union 
members. 

I do not want to be bound by circum- 
stances that the compulsory unionism 
feature could trigger. Before long, valid 
agreements, duly arrived at, could be 
presented to the office holder at the tak- 
ing of office to be carried out. The office- 
holder would not be a party to the nego- 
tiations or to the agreement. Perhaps 
what has been agreed to is the very thing 
that the office holder disagreed to and 
used as a plank in his platform for elec- 
tion. I do not want to appear fanciful but 
it well could occur that when the office- 
holder was in law being administered the 
oath to support the Constitution, in fact 
he would be taking an oath to support 
the dictates of George Meany and the 
AFL-CIO. 

This uncommon concentration of 
power in Government bespeaks danger to 
the Republic. All kinds of ramifications 
could result. I know the Congress is 
weary. The House passed last September 
a pay increase for postal employees of 11 
percent. We passed one for 4% percent 
in December. But the message from the 
White House was that this was inflation- 
ary and 4% percent would be vetoed. At 
this point, trying to work out an accept- 
able solution, negotiations broke down 
into the wildcat strikes of postal employ- 
ees over the country. And then the ad- 
ministration grabbed the ball to handle 
in its own way and negotiated not an 11 
percent—not a 4% percent—but a 16- 
percent increase. No longer was it infia- 
tionary. And, we have been told that we 
must accept this immediately or else 
there will be another strike. 

I have tried to avoid the heat of pas- 
sion from such threats. I have gone along 
and supported this increase and sup- 
ported postal reform because of the very 
acute need for our Post Office Depart- 
ment. But, I have swallowed all I can 
take in the name of reform. I cannot 
destroy the fundamental of public serv- 
ice and set in motion a concentration of 
power beyond the purview of the public. 

I am a cosponsor of the Fannin 
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amendment and urge its passage. With- 
out it as a part of postal reform, as much 
as I dislike opposing what I have spon- 
sored, I will also be required to vote 
against postal reform, 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me 
call the attention of the Senate to what 
George Meany said. It will be helpful 
because we are engaged in semantics as 
to whether postal employees are Federal 
employees or employees in the private 
sector. 

I suspect that most of us might agree 
that George Meany’s reactions and con- 
clusions in this regard ought to be pretty 
persuasive. 

He said last April when appearing 
before the House Post Office Committee 
that he finds the pending bill as only 
the beginning. 

He added that if he can win—and this 
would mean a compulsory union shop 
in the Post Office Department with its 
750,000 workers—he will seek to obtain 
the same kind of collective bargaining 
for all civilian workers in the Federal 
Government. 

He goes on to point out that in ad- 
dition to 3 million Federal employees, 
there are some 9 million additional 
employees who are employed by State, 
county, and city governments. 

Let us make no mistake about this. 
If he is able to win the sort of agreement 
that the proponents of the Senate bill 
would have us retain in this bill, there 
can be no doubt at all that we can look 
forward, and before long, to the time 
when all 12 million employees of the 
Government, whether they be Federal, 
State, county, or local, are likely to find 
that they will have to join a union in 
order either to get a job or to keep a job. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time so that it might be 
given to the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, am I 
correct in understanding that I have 5 
minutes remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). The Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
such time as I have remaining. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to both the Senator from 
Tennessee and the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. President, if I am displeased with 
the possibility of this protection being 
removed, think of how the hundreds of 
thousands of postal workers must feel, 
particularly those 45,000 members of the 
National Alliance of Postal and Federal 
Employees and the 150,000 members of 
the National Postal Unions. 

Mr. President, I think it is vitally im- 
portant that the record be set straight. 
The rank-and-file postal workers have 
spoken loud and clear. They want their 
pay increases. They care nothing about 
the union shop—and in fact a majority 
of them have said pass a postal reform 
pay raise bill maintaining the executive 
order now in effect. 

My friend and colleague, New Hamp- 
shire Senator Norris CoTron, said re- 
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cently that if Postmaster General 
Blount’s idea of postal reform is adopted, 
“control of our postal service is bound to 
pass from the hands of Congress into the 
hands of the AFL-CIO.” 

Let us put this problem another way. 
Should we enact legislation here that 
would authorize the firing of loyal Fed- 
eral employees who refuse to pay dues to 
a union which promotes illegal strikes? 

President John F. Kennedy said “no.” 

His Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg 
said “no.” 

The 1968 GOP party platform said 
“no.” 

And present Federal policy—Executive 
Order 11491—says ‘‘no”—it protects the 
freedom of all postal workers whether or 
not they pay money to a union. 

Mr. President, I have here a petition 
by almost 1,000 postal workers from the 
city of New York, members of the Na- 
tional Postal Union. They say: 

We the undersigned hereby request that 
the provision of Executive Order 11491 giving 
postal employees the right to join or not to 
join a union be written into any postal 
reform legislation, thereby expediting just 
wage increases, fringe benefits, and better 
working conditions for all postal employees. 


I would wonder how George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, could nego- 
tiate for the National Postal Union or the 
Postal Alliance when they are not mem- 
bers of the AFL-CIO. What control does 
he have? What right does he have to 
negotiate for them if they disagree with 
him and they do not want him to nego- 
tiate for them? Why has he the right to 
do it? Why did the representatives of our 
Government take his word for their 
wishes? I think this is a terrible mistake. 
If this substitute is not approved tonight 
without the Javits amendment, I intend 
to call up my amendment No. 744 which 
repeats the Executive order and which 
provides the same protection for our 
postal workers that we provide for our 
other Federal employees. 

Let us put the problem another way. 
Should we enact legislation here that 
would authorize the firing of loyal Fed- 
eral employees who refuse to pay union 
dues to a union to which they do not 
want to belong and which they are forced 
to belong to and that joins in illegal 
strikes? President Kennedy said no. Dur- 
ing his administration he issued and 
signed the Executive order which is 
covered by my amendment, Later Presi- 
dent Johnson did the same thing. He also 
signed that Executive order. President 
Nixon has also done so. 

Let us talk about the late President 
John F. Kennedy. Let us talk about what 
he said and did. His Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg, said no to compulsory 
unionism, thereby upholding Executive 
Order No. 14991. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
read from a Scripps-Howard newspaper 
editorial which was published in the 
Washington Daily News. The editorial 
bears heavily on the argument: 

Mr. Blount says this agreement if it goes 
thru Congress, would permit unions to ne- 
gotiate for union shops. Union shops require 
all employees to join the union, whether 
they want to or not, This is common in pri- 
vate industry, but is it good public policy? 
In principle no. 
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The question for Congress is whether this 
is too stiff a price to pay for reform of the 
postal system, desperate as that need is. 


Mr. President, there are some who at- 
tempt to justify unionism of postal em- 
ployees by contending that under the 
new proposal they would become em- 
ployees of private industry and not Gov- 
ernment employees. But Postmaster 
General Blount acknowledged in his 
testimony in the House of Representa- 
tives that postal employees will, of 
course, still be employees of the Govern- 
ment. Like other Government employees 
they will have no right to strike. This is 
& quotation from him: 

Postal employees will, of course, still be 
employees of the government. Like other gov- 
ernment employees, they will have no right 
to strike. 


There are Members of this body who 
would vote to turn over control of the 
postal workers and the postal union to 
the union bosses. 

On this point syndicated columnist 
John Chamberlain said: 

With a union shop or an agency fee check- 
off enforced in Federalia and in the various 
state capitals, it would mean that only those 
citizens who believe in union compulsion 
could work for the government. It would be 
government of the people, by the unions, for 
the union bosses. 


And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat said 
editorially: 

The thought of compelling anyone to join 
an organization against his will is thoroughly 
repugnant. In the case of government em- 
ployees it is also objectionable on the 
grounds that it would tend to transfer an 
employee's primary loyalty from the gov- 
ernment to the unions—a situation that 
could lead to chaos. 


And the Jacksonville Times-Union 
said: 

To leave any way open whereby unions 
could force any and all government workers 
into their ranks would not only be a viola- 
tion of the rights of the individuals con- 
cerned, it would give the union apparatus 
unchallenged power to coerce the govern- 
ment itself. 


Even more cogent was the argument 
of the very liberal New York Times in an 
editorial titled “Backing the Boss in Pol- 
itics,” November 28, 1969. The editorial 
stated: 

Since 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act has im- 
posed a similar ban on direct contributions 
by unions to the campaign funds of candi- 
dates for Federal office. This prohibition ap- 
plies to all unions, not just those that rep- 
resent Federal employes, It is true that the 
Taft-Hartley ban has not reduced union po- 
litical activity. It is also true that postal 
unions and other Federal employe organiza- 
tions have found many ways to circumvent 
the rules that are supposed to keep them 
out of direct support for favored candidates. 

But none of this makes less improper the 
situation in New York in which unions em- 
bracing a third of a million municipal em- 
ployes provide major financial help to elect 
or defeat the man who has a decisive voice in 
determining how much money they will re- 
ceive from the public purse in higher wages, 
larger pensions and the other benefits they 
regularly seek, Whether or not the law con- 
dones it, here is a real conflict of interest. 


Mr. President, understand that article 
was from the New York Times. 
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As I stated the late President John F, 
Kennedy clearly recognized the danger 
involved in forcing unionism of Federal 
employees when he insisted that his 1962 
Executive Order 10988, authorizing the 
unionization of Federal employees also 
protect the right not to join. 

Mr. President, it should be under- 
stood that this would give them the 
right to support and join a union but it 
would also give them the right not to 
join a union. I will read the letter again: 

Employees of the federal government shall 
have, and shall be protected in the exercise 
of the right, freely and without fear of 
penalty or reprisal, to form, join, and as- 
sist any employee organization or to refrain 
from such activity. 


That is the substance of amendment 
744 that is printed and on the desks of 
Senators. 

President Kennedy’s Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur Goldberg, in explaining 
the order in a speech to members of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees—AFL-—CIO—said: 

“I know you will agree with me that the 
union shop and the closed shop are inappro- 
priate to the Federal government. And be- 
cause of this, there is a larger responsibility 
for enlightenment on the part of the govern- 
ment union. In your own organization you 
have to win acceptance by your own conduct, 
your own action, your own wisdom, your own 
responsibility and your own achievements. ... 
So you have an opportunity to bring into 
your organization people who come in be- 
cause they want to come in and who will 
participate, therefore, in the full activity of 
your organization. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. President, I think the debate has 
shown exactly why I offered this amend- 
ment. We had a stalemate after the 
tremendous debate over section 14(b). 
which labor worked for like anything 
they ever did work for. These divisions 
are clear in this bill. 

Therefore, if we are going to put the 
Post Office on a business basis and it 
must be remembered that is why postal 
employees went back to work—then all 
matters are subject to bargaining. We 
should restore the same conditions for 
those workers as we have for all work- 
ers. That is why I feel the amendment is 
necessary. It represents a longstanding 
policy of the United States. There is no 
reason why we should deviate from that 
policy in respect of the postal union. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, may I take 
about 30 seconds to say I feel it is im- 
portant that we realize that we are on 
the brink of establishing a brandnew 
policy toward Federal employees. Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act has not 
in the past been directly applicable to 
Federal employees. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, because 
of the tremendous importance of this 
particular amendment, because it is nec- 
essary to protect postal workers, I move 
to table the amendment of the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on that 
question I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, faced 
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with the virtual paralysis of the Nation 
on the occasion of the recent postal 
strike, we recognized more clearly than 
ever the urgency of maintaining an ade- 
quate postal system. 

Efforts to reorganize the Post Office 
Department have been stirring for some 
time. Virtually everyone who has studied 
the problem in depth assure us that the 
postal service has been teetering on the 
brink of catastrophe for years. A flood 
of mail voicing the complaints of postal 
patrons tends to confirm the assurance. 

The basic thrust of the present bill— 
to remove the Post Office, as much as 
possible, from politics; to provide the 
Postmaster General a greater degree of 
control over the operation which he is 
entrusted with managing; to provide a 
means of financing the much-needed 
modernization of postal facilities—is 
sound and will, I believe, contribute to 
the development of a more effective 
postal service. 

However, there has been much con- 
cern—and I believe rightly so—over the 
labor-management-relations section of 
the postal reform bill as reported from 
the Senate committee. 

In his opening remarks, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service as- 
sured us that the right-to-work issue is 
irrelevant to the Post Office, that this bill 
contains no mandatory unionism. This 
assurance is a cold comfort when we 
realize that the provisions of the bill 
quite clearly allow the negotiation of a 
labor agreement requiring union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment. 
No one denies it. And while, if such a 
contract were concluded, the right-to- 
work laws of the several States would 
theoretically not be abrogated, the right 
to work, now enjoyed by postal workers 
throughout the country, most certainly 
would. 

It seems to me a most curious propo- 
sition to permit a third party to demand 
money of a citizen who wishes to serve 
his Government. Because compulsory 
union agreements can be negotiated in 
private enterprise does not make such 
an arrangement the right or proper or 
fair way in which to proceed. In my 
opinion such an abridgement of indi- 
vidual freedom is wrong wherever it 
may occur—and inexcusable within the 
Federal Government. 

The House of Representatives recog- 
nized the wisdom of insuring that postal 
employees retain the right to choose 
freely between participating in a labor 
organization or not. An amendment in- 
suring the right to work for postal em- 
ployees was passed in the House by an 
overwhelming margin. This is basically a 
civil rights question. In the final analy- 
sis, the right of management and unions 
to contract should not override the nat- 
ural right of a person to make a free 
and uncoerced choice with respect to the 
earning of a livelihood for himself and 
his family. 

There are many good reasons for a 
working man to belong to a union be he 
a postal employee or a steamfitter or 
what have you. But a union is strength- 
ened and made more responsive to the 
needs of its membership if the union 
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must attract members by demonstrating 
its effectiveness. The late Mr. Justice 
Brandeis, an ardent supporter of trade 
unionism, argued forcefully against com- 
pulsion: 

It is not true that the success of a labor 
union necessarily means a “perfect monop- 
oly.” The union in order to attain or pre- 
serve for its members industrial liberty, must 
be strong and stable. It need not include 
every member of the trade. Indeed, it is 
desirable for both the employer and the 
union that it should not. Absolute power 
leads to excesses and to weakness: neither 
our character nor our intelligence can long 
bear the strain of unrestricted power. The 
union attains success when it reaches the 
ideal condition, and the ideal condition for 
a union is to be strong and stable, and yet 
to have in the trade outside its own ranks 
an appreciable number of men who are 
non-unionists. Such a nucleus of unorga- 
nized labor will check oppression by the 
union.” (Quoted by the late Justice Frank- 
furter in his concurring opinion in American 
Sash and Door Company 335 U.S. 538-559, 
which upheld the constitutionality of Ari- 
zona’s right to work law.) 


Another former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, Arthur Goldberg, was quoted at a 
1962 meeting of the American Federation 
of Government Employees by the Wash- 
ington Daily News, as follows: 

In your own organization you have to win 
acceptance not by an automatic device which 
brings a new employee into your organiza- 
tion, but by your own conduct, your own 
action, your own wisdom, your own re- 
sponsibility, and your own achievements. 


I feel that these are accurate assess- 
ments of what is lacking when union 
membership becomes compulsory and 
that, therefore, to support the guarantee 
of the right to work for postal employees 
is in the best interest not only of the 
general public and of individual postal 
employees, but also of the postal em- 
ployees’ organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona to lay on the table 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Mercatr), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. NELSON), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mounpt) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. Munpt) is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 40, 
nays 50, as follows: 
[No. 199 Leg.] 
YEAS—40 
Ellender 
Ervin 


Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Fannin 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 


NAYS—50 


Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hughes 
Jackson. 
Javits 
Kennedy 
Magnuson 


Ribicoff 

Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 

Stevens 
Symington 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 


NOT VOTING—10 


Metcalf Russell 
Mundt Tydings 


Doda 
Holland 
Inouye Nelson 

McCarthy Percy 

So Mr. Fannin’s motion to lay on the 
table Mr. JAvits’ amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion now recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are now 
voting substantively, yea or nay, on my 
amendment, is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MET- 
CALF), the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. 
NELSON), the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RUSSELL), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Typincs), and the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. Lonc) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLanD) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) is absent because of illness. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT). If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Illinois 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 52, 
nays 38, as follows: 
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Young, Ohio — 


Milier 
Murphy 
Pearson 
Smith, paces 


ruska 
Jordan, N.C. 
Jordan, Idaho 
McClellan 


NOT VOTING—10 
Metcalf Russell 


Holland Mundt Tydings 


Inouye Nelson 
Long Percy 

So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an- 
other amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 30 seconds? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senator yield me 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I beg the 
Senator to bear with me 1 second. As I 
understand it, there are 30 minutes on 
each side on this amendment to the sub- 
stitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. McGEE. Automatically 30 minutes 
on a side, unless the Senator wishes to 
lower it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish always to oblige 
the Senator from Missouri, so that makes 
it 25. We could make it 20 minutes ona 
side. But I would like to deduct this 5 
minutes. So let us yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Why was the Sena- 
tor from New York recognized when I 
was standing and seeking recognition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair fully expected to recognize the 
Senator from Washington. The Chair 
thought the Senator from New York 
wanted to move to reconsider the vote by 
which his amendment had been agreed 
to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I shall be glad to relin- 
quish the floor if the Senator has an 
amendment to offer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do. The Chair rec- 
ognized the Senator from New York be- 
cause the Chair thought the Senator 
from New York wanted to move to re- 
consider the vote by which his amend- 
ment had been agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I inquire of the Sen- 
ator whether he intends to offer an 
amendment to the substitute? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. I have been try- 
ing to do so for an hour. And I will be 
glad to yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. The 
Senator from Washington yields 5 
minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 

The Senator from New York has with- 
drawn his amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would ask the able manager of this bill, 
the chairman of the committee, to com- 
ment on an observation made by one of 
the more prominent constituents of my 
State who says: 

One problem has me worried. ‘Though a 
daily, we have no out of town delivery routes, 
and use the mail. As you know, our south 
city limits is two miles from the Barry county 
line, and it is only six miles to both Stone 
and Christian counties. 

The proposed second class postage increase 
is 1.2 cents per copy for all out of county 
mailings. We sell mail subscriptions in our 
four home counties for $6 per year. 

As a result, the increase outside Lawrence 
county will be $4.60 per year, even though 
mail goes directly from our office into the 
hands of RFD carriers. This will create a 
most difficult problem for us, as you can see. 
I can not afford to absorb so much. 

The problem of Monett will be even more 
difficult. The county line runs through the 
middle of the town, so the Times will get a 
harder jolt than the Advertiser. 

My suggestion is to forget the in-county 
provision entirely, and substitute for it a 
mileage zone, say 10 to 15 miles, for the low- 
est bracket. That would be equitable. As it 
is, newspapers located in towns in the cen- 
ter of counties will have a considerable ad- 
vantage. I think the post-office would break 
even in the long run as a result of such a 
change. 


Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
rather involved letter which I received 
from the Executive Assistant Postmaster 
General as I presented this problem to 
him. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1970. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: The Postmaster 
General asked me to reply to your letter of 
June 10, in behalf of Mr. Robert Lowry, Pub- 
lisher of the Aurora Advertiser, Aurora, Mis- 
souri, concerning the proposed increase in 
second-class postage rates. 

In fiscal year 1969, the Post Office had a 
deficit of about $1.0 billion. Currently, the 
Post Office is operating at a deficit of about 
$1.6 billion per year. Wage increases recently 
proposed to the Congress, if enacted, will 
raise that figure to about $2.5 billion. We be- 
lieve this deficit should be met by increased 
postal rates rather than by revenues from 
general taxation. 
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Second-class mail is to the only one of our 
major services which fails to cover its de- 
monstrably related costs. In fact, in 1969, be- 
fore recent wage increases, regular-rate sec- 
ond-class mail covered only 51 percent of 
the costs demonstrably related to this serv- 
ice. Further, it is important to realize that 
the total of demonstrably related costs com- 
prises only half of all postal costs. The re- 
maining costs—institutional costs—are a 
pool of fixed costs which are the common re- 
sponsibility of postal patrons. Thus, the mail 
services, in aggregate, must cover their de- 
monstrably related costs by 200 percent if the 
Post Office is to break even. 

Though the Administration’s rate pro- 
posal calls for increasing the revenues from 
regular-rate second-class mail by almost 50 
percent, such mailings would cover only two- 
thirds of their demonstrably related costs 
after the rate and salary increases. 

Our added costs, predominantly for added 
wages, affect all publications in a fairly con- 
sistent manner, irrespective of weight, adver- 
tising content, or length of haul. Since it is 
the main purpose of our rate request to meet 
these higher costs, we have proposed a per- 
piece charge for regular-rate outside-the- 
county publications, 

Postage rates for second-class mail, includ- 
ing in-county mail, are fixed by Congress. 
Elimination (or modification) of the current 
rate provisions for in-county mail is a matter 
Congress may wish to consider. 

If there is any further information you de- 
sire, please do not hesitate to contact me. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER D. Harris, 
Congressional Liaison Officer. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Now, Mr. President, 
I should like to ask the able chairman 
just what is the status of the adminis- 
tration’s rate proposal based on the sub- 
ject I discussed with him earlier this 
afternoon. 

Mr. McGEE. The rate proposal was 
voted down earlier this evening by this 
body and, therefore, would not be a pend- 
ing matter this year. 

I hasten to add that if the postal re- 
form bill passes the Congress and is 
signed by the President, under the pend- 
ing legislation of the committee, the new 
Rate Commission would put it up to the 
next body to have some jurisdiction in 
that field, and the Senate is passing 
along words of counsel in the hope that 
they will exercise, through their judg- 
ment, a spirit of equity in the allow- 
ance. But nothing this year. We just 
voted down the administration's rate 
proposal. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my able 
friend. As I understand it, I can say to 
my distinguished constituent that he has 
nothing to worry about, at least at this 
time. If there are further developments, 
he will have an opportunity to present his 
position to the chairman and the com- 
mittee or possibly to a new rate commis- 
sion under the pending legislation. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator can even say 
that single-handedly he struck that blow 
by his vote this evening. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank my friend 
from Wyoming for his kind observation. 

May I thank the senior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson) for his 
typically gracious courtesy in this par- 
ticular instance. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment now at the desk and 
ask that reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with because I can explain it in 
a few minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Washington is as fol- 
lows: 

§ 3109. Shipment of Unordered Merchandise 

(a) Except for (1) free samples clearly and 
conspicuously marked as such, and (2) mer- 
chandise shipped by a charitable organiza- 
tion soliciting contributions, shipment of 
unordered merchandise or sending of com- 
munications prohibited by subsection (c) of 
this section constitutes an unfair method of 
competition and an unfair trade practice in 
violation of Section 5(a)(1) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a) (1)). 

(b) Any merchandise shipped in violation 
of subsection (a) of this section, or within 
the exceptions contained therein, may be 
treated as a gift by the recipient, who shall 
have the right to retain, use, discard or dis- 
pose of it in any manner he sees fit without 
any obligation whatsoever to the sender; and 
all such merchandise shal) have attached to 
it a clear and conspicuous statement inform- 
ing the recipient that he may treat the mer- 
chandise as a gift to him and has the right 
to retain, use, discard or dispose of it in any 
manner he sees fit without any obligation 
whatsoever to the sender. 

(c) No sender of any merchandise shipped 
in violation of subsection (a) of this section 
or within the exceptions contained therein, 
shall send any recipient of such merchandise 
a bill for such merchandise or any dunning 
communications. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, “un- 
ordered merchandise” means merchandise 
shipped without the prior expressed request 
or consent of the recipient. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is an amendment which will provide that 
unsolicited merchandise shipped to con- 
sumers through the mails be considered 
a gift to the recipient. 

Fifteen States have now moved to bring 
under control the unconscionable prac- 
tice of persons who ship unordered mer- 
chandise to consumers and then trick or 
bully them into paying for it. 

The very first volume, amazingly, of 
Federal Trade Commission’s published 
decisions in 1918, dealt with this very 
practice. Yet, nothing has been done 
about it up to date. 

Throughout the years, however, the 
Federal Trade Commission has brought 
one case after another before it, because 
they had to bring in individual cases in 
order to try to stop the practice on a 
case-by-case basis, involving automobile 
accessories, books, reading cards, adver- 
tisements, novelty merchandise, photo- 
graphs, vitamins, pharmaceuticals, and 
stamps. 

The victims of the practices, though 
mainly consumers, have also been small 
businessmen who have invariably been 
sent unsolicited merchandise accom- 
panied by deceitful high-pressure col- 
lection techniques, including promises of 
legal retribution and veiled threats to the 
credit reputation of the consumer. 

As with many consumer frauds, the 
burden most often falls heaviest upon 
minors, the poor, the aged, those who are 
the most vulnerable to this predatory 
collection technique, in which invariably 
the reception in sending unordered mer- 
chandise lies in the ability of the seller to 
convince an unsuspecting consumer that 
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he is obligated to purchase or return the 
merchandise. The consumer, even where 
he is not specifically told that he has an 
obligation to pay for the unsolicited mer- 
chandise, assumes that he must do so or 
return it, and rather than go to the 
trouble of shipping the items back and 
answering dunning letters, many con- 
sumers just go ahead and pay. Usually 
they are small amounts, but often of 
consequence to those consumers. 

Mr. President, I am offering my 
amendment to prohibit that practice. It 
is based upon a succession of rules pro- 
posed by the Federal Trade Commission 
on which, apparently, no action has been 
taken to date. 

I believe that now is the time to put 
this in the bill. 

I do not believe there is a person 
within the sound of my voice that has 
not had this happen to them personally 
at one time or another. 

Mr. PASTORE. I want to congratulate 
the Senator from Washington for what 
I think is an excellent amendment. This 
is what bothers me about it, and I would 
hope that my distinguished colleague 
from Washington would find it so, that 
we are working, as I understand it, on a 
substitute bill, and the committee is going 
to move to repeal the substitute and then 
work on the committee bill. If we put 
this on the substitute, in the process we 
may lose the effectiveness of the amend- 
ment. This is a good amendment. 

I am asking the question, as I see the 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone) is in the 
Chamber, if we pass this amendment at 
this time, it will be affixed to the substi- 
tute bill, and I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii and the manager of the 
bill wish to defeat the substitute bill and 
vote on the Senate bill—_—— 

Mr. FONG. That is true. 

Mr, PASTORE. Then, how do we go 
about putting this on the real bill? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have gathered a 
lot of parliamentary information here 
tonight, some official and some unofficial, 
and I am in a position to say that if this 
carries now on the substitute bill, and 
the substitute carries, I have got it in the 
bill just the same. If the substitute is 
defeated, we can present it, then, to the 
bill; whereas, if I presented it now and 
the substitute is carried, we would be 
foreclosed. 

Mr. PASTORE. I would hope that the 
Senator from Washington would renew it 
in case the substitute is defeated. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I will be glad to do 
so. 

This is something that people within 
the sound of my voice, here, up there in 
the gallery, and everywhere else, has 
had happen to them. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator. I will support the amendment. 
I think everyone here will. 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator from 
Washington add my name as a cospon- 
sor to his amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have added as 
cosponsors of my amendment, the fol- 
lowing Senators: Senator HOLLINGS, 
Senator FULBRIGHT, Senator YARBOROUGH, 
Senator Pastore, Senator BELLMon, and 
Senator DOMINICK., 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomINIcK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee accept the 
amendment? 

Mr. BAKER. I am happy to accept it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor, and if the amendment is defeated 
at this time, I shall offer it again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DomInick). The Senate will be in order. 

The question occurs on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
which has already been stated. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp reads as follows: 

Strike out chapter 12 of title 39 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“CHAPTER 12.—RATES AND RATEMAKING 
“1201. 
“1202. 
“1203. 
“1204. 
“1205. 


Authority. 

Postal Rate Board. 

Public service cost. 

Rates and classes of mail. 

Temporary changes in rates and 

classes. 

Postal services. 

“1207. Rate and service complaints. 

“1208. Size and weight limits. 

“1208A. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials. 

“1209. Limitations. 

“1210. Special postal appropriation. 

“1211, Mail matter for the blind. 


“$1201. Authority. 

“Except as otherwise provided, the Presi- 
dentially appointed Commissioners are au- 
thorized to establish reasonable and equi- 
table classes of mail and reasonable and 
equitable rates of postage and fees for postal 
service in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter. 


“§ 1202. Postal Rate Board 

“(a) There is established as an independ- 
ent expert body within the Postal Service a 
Postal Rate Board composed of 5 members 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, not more 
than 3 of whom may be adherents of the 
same political party and 1 of whom shall be 
designated as Chairman and shall serve in 
the position of Chairman at the pleasure of 
the President. The members shall be chosen 
only on the basis of their professional quali- 
fications, shall be covered into the competi- 
tive service under title 5 without examina- 
tion, and may be removed only in accordance 
with the procedures established under sec- 
tion 7521 of such title. 

“(b) The members shall serve for terms of 
6 years except that— 

“(1) the terms of the members first taking 
office shall expire as designated by the Presi- 
dent at the time of appointment, 1 at the 
end of 2 years, 2 at the end of 4 years, and 2 
at the end of 6 years, following their appoint- 
ment; and 

“(2) any such member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring before the expiration of 
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the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall serve for the remainder of such 
term. 

“(c) The members may obtain such facil- 
ities and supplies, and appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees, 
as may be necessary to permit the Board to 
carry out its functions. The officers and em- 
ployees so appointed (1) shall be paid at 
rates of compensation and shall be entitled 
to programs offering employee benefits, 
established under chapter 2 of this title, and 
(2) shall be responsible solely to the mem- 
bers. The cost of the facilities and supplies, 
compensation, and employee benefits shall be 
paid out of general funds available for the 
operation of the Postal Service. The members 
shall consult with the Presidentially ap- 
pointed Commissioners of the Commission 
from time to time to insure that appoint- 
ments and expenses made and incurred by 
the Board are necessary and in the public 
interest. 

“(d) The members shall promulgate rules 
and regulations and establish procedures, 
subject to chapters 5 and 7 of title 5, and 
take any other action they deem necessary 
and proper to carry out their functions and 
obligations to the Government of the United 
States and the people as prescribed under 
this chapter. Such rules, regulations, pro- 
cedures, and actions shall not be subject to 
any change or supervision by the Commis- 
sion, 

“(e) The Chairman of the Board shall have 
the administrative responsibility for assign- 
ing the business of the Board to the other 
members and to the officers and employees 
of the Board. All final acts of the members 
shall be by a vote of an absolute majority 
thereof. 


“§ 1203. Public service cost 

“(a) Each year the Commission shall esti- 
mate— 

“(1) the total costs including a reasonable 


reserve for contingencies and depreciation 
on capital assets that the Postal Service will 
incur during the next fiscal year; and 

“(2) the total income and appropriations 
(other than amounts appropriated under 
subsection (b) of this section) to be re- 
ceived by or accrued to the Postal Service 
during the same fiscal year. 
The Board shall then reduce its estimate of 
total costs determined under clause (1) of 
this subsection by an amount equal to the 
lesser of 10 percent of such costs or 10 per- 
cent of the sum appropriated to the Post 
Office Department by Act of Congress for its 
use in fiscal year 1£71 (other than the sum 
so appropriated for capital improvements), 
which amount shall be considered the public 
service cost of operating the Postal Service. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Postal Service each year the 
amount of the public service cost determined 
under subsection (a) of this section. 


“§ 1204. Rates and classes of mail 

“(a). Within 2 years after the effective date 
of this chapter, the presidentially appointed 
Commissioners shall establish a mail classifi- 
cation schedule in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(b) The Board shall make a recommended 
decision on establishing or changing the 
schedule in accordance with the postal policy 
in section 101 of the Postal Reorganization 
and Salary Adjustment Act of 1970 and the 
following factors: 

“(1) the establishment and maintenance 
of a fair and equitable classification system 
for all mail; 

“(2) the relative value to the people of the 
kinds of mail matter entered into the postal 
system and the desirability and justification 
for special classifications and services of mail; 

“(3) the importance of providing classifi- 
cations with extremely high degrees of re- 
liability and speed of delivery; 
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“(4) the importance of providing classi- 
fications which do not require an extremely 
high degree of reliability and speed of de- 
livery; 

“(5) the desirability of special classifica- 
tions from the point of view of both the user 
and of the Postal Service; and 

“(6) such other factors as the Board may 
deem appropriate. 

“(c) The Postal Service shall maintain one 
or more classes of mail for the transmission 
of letters sealed against inspection. The rate 
for each such class shall be uniform through- 
out the United States, its territories, and 
possessions, One such class shall provide for 
the most expeditious handling and trans- 
portation afforded mail matter by the Postal 
Service, No letter of such a class of domestic 
origin sealed shall be opened except under 
authority of a search warrant authorized 
by law, or by an officer or employee of the 
Postal Service for the sole purpose of deter- 
mining an address at which the letter can be 
delivered, or pursuant to the authorization of 
the addressee. 

“(d) Following the establishment of a mail 
classification schedule under subsection (a) 
of this section, the Commission may from 
time to time request that the Board submit 
a recommended decision on changes in the 
mail classification schedule. 

“(e) From time to time but not less than 
once every 2 years, the Commission shall 
request that the Board submit a recom- 
mended decision on changes in postal rates 
and fees if the estimated income and 
appropriations, determined under clause (2) 
of section 1203(a) of this titie, are sig- 
nificantly different from the estimated costs 
reduced by the amount of the public service 
cost, as determined under such section or if 
the Commission determines that such change 
would be in the public interest and in accord- 
ance with the policy objectives of this title. 
The Commission shall notify the Board of the 
amount of the difference, if any, and request 
that the Board prepare and recommend a 
decision to it on such changes in rates of 
postage, and such changes in rates and fees 
for postal services, as it may determine to be 
required to yield estimated income and ap- 
propriations as determined under such 
clause which will equal as nearly as possible 
the total estimated costs as reduced. To the 
extent that Congress may fail to make avail- 
able to the Postal Service all of the funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this 
title, the Board shall be requested to pre- 
pare and recommend a decision on such 
changes in rates of postage and rates and 
fees for postal services as it may determine 
to be required to yield estimated income 
which will, as nearly as possible, equal the 
deficiency. The Commission may submit sug- 
gestions for rate adjustments which it deems 
suitable. 

“(f) The Board shall promptly consider a 
request to establish a mail classification 
schedule or a request made under subsection 
(dad) or (e), except that the Board shall not 
recommend a decision until the opportunity 
for a hearing on the record pursuant to sec- 
tions 556 and 557 of title 5 has been accorded 
to the Commission, users of the mails, and 
an officer of the Board who shall be required 
to represent the interests of the general pub- 
lic. In order to conduct their proceedings with 
utmost expedition consistent with procedural 
fairness to the parties, the Board may (with- 
out limitation) adopt rules which provide 
for— 

“(1) the advance submission of written di- 
rect testimony; 

“(2) the conduct of prehearing confer- 
ences to define issues, and for other purposes 
to insure orderly and expeditious proceed- 
ings; 

“(3) discovery both from the Postal Serv- 
ice and the parties to the proceedings; 

“(4) limitation of testimony; and 
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“(5) the conduct of the entire proceedings 
off the record with the consent of the parties. 

“(g) The Board shall recommend a deci- 
sion to the Commission on changes in rates 
of postage and fees for postal services to pro- 
vide sufficient revenue so that total estimated 
income and appropriations will equal as near- 
ly as possible estimated total costs. The Board 
shall make a recommended decision for 
changes in rates or fees in each cass of mail 
or type of service, other than those for which 
appropriations are provided in section 1210 of 
this title, in accordance with the postal policy 
of section 101 of the Postal Reorganization 
and Salary Adjustment Act of 1970 and the 
following factors: 

“(1) the establishment and maintenance 
of a fair and equitable schedule; 

“(2) the value of the mail service actually 
provided each class or type of mail service to 
both the sender and the recipient, including 
but not limited to the collection, mode of 
transportation, and priority of delivery; 

“(3) operating costs, the amount of over- 
head, and other institutional costs of the 
Postal Service properly assignable to each 
class of mail or type of mail service; 

“(4) the effect of rate increases upon the 
general public, business mail users, and en- 
terprises in the private sector of the economy 
engaged in the delivery of mail matter other 
than letters; 

“(5) the available alternative means of 
sending and receiving letters and other mail 
matter at reasonable costs; 

“(6) the degree of preparation of mail for 
delivery into the postal system performed by 
the mailer and its effect upon reducing costs 
to the Postal Service; 

“(7) simplicity of structure for the entire 
schedule and simple, identifiable relation- 
ships between the rates or fees charged the 
various classes of mail for postal services; 
and 

“(8) such other factors as the Board deems 
appropriate. 

“(h) (1) The Board shall transmit its rec- 
ommended decision in a rate, fee, or classi- 
fication matter to the presidentially ap- 
pointed Commissioners, who may approve, 
modify, or reject the recommendation in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section. 
The recommended decision shall include a 
statement specifically responsive to the 
criteria established under subsection (b) or 
(g) of this section as appropriate. 

“(2) If the presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners reject the recommended decision 
of the Board, the Commission may re- 
submit its request to the Board for re- 
consideration. Upon resubmission the re- 
quest shall be considered, and a further 
recommended decision of the Board shall be 
acted upon and subject to review in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this subsection 
relating to original requests for recommended 
decisions of the Board, except that, with the 
unanimous written concurrence of all of the 
presidentially appointed Commissioners then 
holding office, those Commissioners may 
modify any such further recommended de- 
cision of the Board if those Commissioners 
expressly find that (A) such modification is 
in accord with the record and the policies of 
this chapter, and (B) the rates recommended 
by the Board are not adequate to provide 
sufficient total revenues as described under 
subsection (g) of this section. 

“(3) The presidentially appointed Com- 
missioners may, under protest, allow a rec- 
ommendation of the Board to take effect and 
(A) seek judicial review thereof under para- 
graph (5) of this subsection, or (B) return 
the recommended decision to the Board for 
reconsideration and a further recommended 
decision, which shall be acted upon subject 
to review in accordance with this subsection 
relating to original requests for recommended 
decisions of the Board. 

“(4) The decision of the presidentially 
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appointed Commissioners to approve, mod- 
ify, or reject a recommended decision of the 
Board shall be in writing, and shall include 
an estimate of anticipated revenue and a 
statement of explanation and justification. 
The decision, the record of the Board's hear- 
ings, and the Board's recommended decision 
shall be made generally available at the time 
the decision is issued and shall be printed 
and made available for sale by the Public 
Printer within 10 days following the day 
the decision is issued. 

“(5) A decision of the presidentially ap- 
pointed Commissioners to approve or modify 
the recommended decision may be appealed 
within 15 days of its publication by an 
aggrieved party who appeared in the pro- 
ceedings pursuant to subsection (b) of this 
section to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit. 
The court shall review the decision, in ac- 
cordance with section 706 of title 5, and 
chapter 158 and section 2112 of title 28, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section, 
on the basis of the record before the Board 
and the presidentially appointed Commis- 
sioners, The court may affirm the decision 
or order that the entire matter be returned 
to the Board for further consideration, but 
the court may not modify the decision, The 
court shall make the matter a preferred 
cause and shall expedite judgment in every 
way. The court may not suspend the effec- 
tiveness of the changes, or otherwise pre- 
vent them from taking effect until final dis- 
position of the suit by the court. No court 
shall have jurisdiction to review a decision 
made by the Board or Commission under 
this chapter except as provided in this sub- 
section. 

“(6) The Commission shall determine the 
date which the new rates, fees, the mail 
classification schedule, and changes in such 
schedule shall become effective. 

“({) If the rates of postage for the classes 
of mail or kinds of mailers under former 
sections 4358, 4359, 4421, 4422, 4452, or 4554 
of this title, as such rates existed on the ef- 
fective date of this section, are on the effec- 
tive date of the first rate decision by the 
presidentially appointed Commissioners less 
than the rates established by their decision, 
they shall, notwithstanding the provisions 
of this chapter, adopt a separate schedule ot 
rates for each class of mail or mailers effec- 
tive each time rates are established or 
changed under this chapter, with annual 
inoreases as nearly equal as practicable, so 
that— 

“(1) the rates for mail under former sec- 
tions 4358, 4452(b), and 4554 (b) and (c) 
shall be equal, beginning on the first day of 
the tenth year following such effective date, 
to the regular rates that would have been in 
effect for such mail if this subsection had 
not been enacted; and 

“(2) the rates for mail under section 4359, 
4421, 4422, 4452(a), and 4554(a) shall be 
equal, beginning on the first day of the fifth 
year following such effective date, to the 
regular rates that would have been in effect 
for such mail if this subsection had not been 
enacted. 

“$1205. Temporary changes in rates and 
classes 

“(a) If the Board does not transmit to the 
presidentially appointed commissioners with- 
in 90 days after the Commission has submit- 
ted or within 30 days after the Commission 
has resubmitted to the Board a request for a 
recommended decision on a change in rates 
of postage or in rates or fees for postal serv- 
ices, or on a change in the mail classifica- 
tion schedule (after such schedule is estab- 
lished under section 1204 of this title, the 
Commission, upon 10 days’ notice in the 
Federal Register, may place into effect tem- 
porarily changes in rates of postage, in rates 
or fees for postal service, or in the mail clas- 
sification schedule it considers appropriate 
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to carry out the provisions of this title. Any 
temporary change shall be effective for a 
period ending not later than 30 days after 
the Commission has transmitted its recom- 
mended decision to the Board. 

“(b) If, pursuant to section 1204(h) of 
this title, a court orders a matter returned 
to the Board for further consideration the 
Commission, with the consent of the Board, 
may place into effect temporary changes in 
rates of postage or in rates and fees for 
postal services or in the mail classification 
schedule. 

“$ 1206. Postal services 

“(a) When the Commission determines 
that there should be a change in the nature 
of postal services which will have a general 
effect of reducing service on a nationwide 
or substantially nationwide basis, it shall 
submit a proposal for such changes to the 
Board for its decision. 

“(b) The Board shall not make or issue its 
decision on any proposal until an oppor- 
tunity for hearing on the record under sec- 
tions 556 and 557 of title 5 has been accorded 
to the Commission, users of the mail, and 
an Officer of the Board who shall be required 
to represent the interests of the general pub- 
lic. The decision shall be in writing and shall 
include a certification by each member of 
the Board agreeing with the decision that 
in his judgment the decision conforms to 
the policy established under section 101 of 
the Postal Reorganization and Salary Adjust- 
ment Act of 1970. 

“(c) The decision of the Board shall be 
binding on the Postal Service for a period 
of 2 years. 

“(d) Whenever the Commission finds that 
an emergency exists which does not permit 
sufficient time for the procedures prescribed 
in subsections (a) and (b) of this section, 
it may contemporaneously with or subse- 
quent to submitting the proposed change to 
the Board, put such change in effect. A 
change adopted under this subsection shall 
conform to such postal policy and shall re- 
main in effect until proceedings under sup- 
sections (a) and (b) of this section have 
been completed or for such shorter period 
as the Commission may fix. 

“(e) Interested parties who believe the 
Postal Service is not conforming to the poli- 
cies of this title may file a complaint with 
the Board. If the Board determines that the 
complaint is valid, it shall recommend that 
the Commission make an appropriate change. 
“$ 1207. Rate and service complaints 

“Interested parties who believe the Postal 
Service is charging rates which do not con- 
form to the policies set out in this title 
or who believe that they are not receiving 
postal service in accordance with the poli- 
cies of this title may lodge a complaint with 
the Board in such form and in such man- 
ner as it may prescribe. The Board may 
in its discretion hold hearings on such com- 
plaint, If the Board, in a matter covered by 
section 1204 of this title, determines the com- 
plaint to be justified it shall, after proceed- 
ings in conformity with section 1204(f) of 
this title, issue a recommended decision 
which shall be acted upon and subject to 
review in accordance with the provisions of 
section 1204(h) of this title relating to orig- 
inal requests for recommended decisions of 
the Board. If a matter not covered by sec- 
tion 1204 of this title is involved, and the 
Board after hearing finds the complaint to be 
justified, it shall render a public report there- 
on to the Commission which shall take such 
action as it deems appropriate. 

“§ 1208. Size and weight limits 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section— 

“(1) the maximum weight of mail other 
than letter mail is 40 pounds; and 

*(2) the maximum size is— 

«“(A) 78 inches in girth and length com- 
bined before July 1, 1971; and 
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“(B) 84 inches in girth and length com- 
bined on or after July 1, 1971. 

“(b) The maximum size on mail, other 
than letter mail, is 100 inches in girth and 
length combined, and the maximum weight 
is 70 pounds if the mail— 

“(1) is mailed at, or addressed for delivery 
at, other than first-class post offices or on 
rural or star routes, as such offices and routes 
existed on the day prior to the effective date 
of this section, as determined by the Board 
of Governors; 

“(2) contains baby fowl, live plants, trees, 
shrubs, or agricultural commodities but not 
the manufactured products of those com- 
modities; 

“(3) was mailed under section 4554 of this 
title, as such section existed on the day prior 
to the effective date of this section; 

“(4) is addressed to or mailed at any 
Armed Forces post office outside the 50 
States; and 

““(5) is addressed to or mailed in the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the States of 
Alaska and Hawaii, or a possession of the 
United States including the Canal Zone and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

“(c) The Commission may establish size 
and weight limitations for letter mail in the 
same manner as prescribed for changes in 
classification under section 1204 of this title. 


“§ 1208A. Uniform rates for books, films, and 
other materials 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this title, the rates of postage on those items 
enumerated in former section 4554 of this 
title shall be uniform for parcels of the same 
weight, and shall not be based on zones or 
otherwise vary with the destination of the 
parcel, 
“§ 1209. Limitations 

“No provision of this chapter shall be con- 
strued to give authority to the Presidentially 
appointed Commissioners to make any 
change in any provision of section 1208 or 
1211 or chapter 6 of this title, or of the Fed- 
eral Voting Assistance Act of 1955. 
“$ 1210. Special postal appropriation 

“There are authorized to be appropriated 
to the Postal Service each year a sum for 
each year equal to the difference between the 
revenues the Postal Service would have re- 
ceived if sections 652, 668, 669, 1204(i), 1209, 
and 1211 of this title had not been enacted 
and the estimated revenues to be received 
on mail carried under such sections. 


“§ 1211 Matter for blind and other handi- 
capped persons 

“(a) The matter described in subsection 
(b) of this section (other than matter 
mailed under subsection (c) of this section 
may be mailed free of postage, if— 

“(1) the matter is for the use of the blind 
or other persons who cannot use or read con- 
ventionally printed material because of a 
physical impairment who are certified by 
competent authority as unable to read nor- 
mal reading material in accordance with the 
provisions of the first section of the Act of 
July 30, 1966 (Public Law 89-522; 80 Stat. 
330); 

“(2) no charge, or rental, subscription, or 
other fee, is required for such matter or a 
charge, or rental, subscription, or other fee 
is required for such matter not in excess of 
the cost thereof; 

“(3) the matter may be opened by the 
Commission for inspection; and 

“(4) the matter contains no advertising. 

“(b) The free mailing privilege provided 
by subsection (a) of this section is extended 
to— 

“(1) reading matter and musical scores; 

“(2) sound reproductions; 

“(3) paper, records, tapes, and other ma- 
terial for the production of reading matter, 
musical scores, or sound reproductions; 

“(4) reproducers or parts thereof, 
sound reproductions; and 
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“(5) braille writers, typewriters, educa- 
tional or other materials or devices, or parts 
thereof, used for writing by, or specifically 
designed or adapted for use of, a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment as described in subsection (a)(1) of 
this section. 

“(c) Unsealed letters sent by a blind per- 
son or a person having a physical impair- 
ment, as described in section 1211(a)(1) of 
this title, in raised characters or sightsaving 
type, or in the form of sound recordings, may 
be mailed free of postage. 

“(d) All matter relating to blind or other 
handicapped persons mailed under subsec- 
tion (a), (b), or (c) of this section, shall 
bear the words ‘Free Matter for the Blind or 
Handicapped’, or words to that effect speci- 
fied by the Commission, in the upper right- 
hand corner of the address area. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if Sena- 
tors will give me their attention again, 
I will try to save time. 

What I am doing is substituting in 
the substitute bill the Senate ratemaking 
plan for the House ratemaking plan. 

I repeat that. I am trying to insert 
in the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee the Senate ratemaking 
pian rather than the House ratemaking 
plan. 

The fundamental reason—which any 
Senator can read in the committee re- 
port, and I might say incidentally that 
the committee did a splendid job on 
this—appears on pages 10 to 17. 

Mr. President, what this does is to 
establish the businesslike quality of the 
postal service. The other body has 
chosen to utilize various business proce- 
dures. But in the final analysis, it has 
left the rates subject to veto by Congress. 

It is like logrolling in the old days of 
the tariff. That is what we have involved 
in the posta] bill. We have all kinds of 
things going on with respect to rate- 
making. 

Personally, I believe that one of the 
big strengths of the Senate bill is in the 
ratemaking provision. For people like 
me, there is a good deal in each of the 
bills that is very commendable. And in 
the Senate bill the ratemaking provi- 
sions are most commendable. 

The essential element, as I have ex- 
plained, is that we do not have a con- 
gressional veto. It becomes a business- 
like proposition in the Senate bill. 

The Senate bill does provide for a 10- 
year phaseout of special concessions with 
regard to postal rates. And in addition 
it now has in it my amendment and the 
Mansfield amendment which continues 
particular benefits which go to books 
and small newspapers. 

That is the explanation. It is generic 
in its concept. 

I hope very much that the Senate, and 
indeed the sponsor of the substitute, will 
look upon it favorably. 

If the substitute is agreed to, then the 
ratemaking provision would be in con- 
ference. The House provision would be 
before the conference, as would be the 
measure offered by the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I feel that 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from New York 
has merit. As sponsor of the substitute, 
I am willing to accept it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Tennessee. 
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Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I think 
the situation is such that it necessarily 
creates greater autonomy in the plan 
for postal reformation. I think it adds 
materially to our prospects for accom- 
plishing that. 

I accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON). Do the Senators yield back their 
time? 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, may I 
ask if this has anything to do with the 
rates which are established for air serv- 
ice which, as I understand it, has one 
portion under the CAB and another por- 
tion is reserved to another body. 

Frankly, I do not know the answer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
a section in the committee report on that. 
However, if the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee), who is an encyclopedia of 
knowledge on this subject, would answer 
the question, I would greatly appreciate 
it. 

Mr. McGEE. What was the question of 
the Senator? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator asks con- 
cerning the situation with respect to 
jurisdiction over air carriers and carriers 
of mail. He says that he thinks there is 
a different provision in the House bill 
than in our bill. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, that is not 
germane to the Senator’s ratemaking 
section. That is in the transportation 
section. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, that is 
all I need to know. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cort- 
TON). The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what is 
the parliamentary situation in respect to 
the substitute of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cort- 
TON). The question now recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

Mr. McGEE. What is the time situa- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. On this question the yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I move to 
table the pending amendment in the 
light of the debate here this evening that 
the Senate has had on the various at- 
tempted amendments. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, if 
the motion to table fails, would the 
amendment then be open to further 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cort- 
TON). It would be open to further 
amendment. 

All time having expired, the question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
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Wyoming to table the substitute amend- 
ment of the Senator from Tennessee as 
amended. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. HoL- 
LAND), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inovyr), the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typincs) are nec- 
essarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MounptT) is absent because of illness. - 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. MunpT) and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 43, as follows: 
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Moss 

Muskie 
Pastore 

Pell 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Scott 

Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
McCarthy 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Mondale 
Montoya 


NAYS—43 


Fannin 
Goldwater 
Goodell 
Grayel 
Griffin 
Gurney 
Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hruska 
Javits 
Jordan, Idaho 
Mathias 
McClellan 
Miller 
Murphy 

NOT VOTING—10 


Russell 
Tydings 


Ellender 
Ervin 


Fong 
Fulbright 
Gore 


Packwood 
Pearson 
Prouty 

Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, m. 
Sparkman 
Stennis 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Baker 
Bellmon 


So, Mr. McGee's motion to lay on the 
table Mr. Baker’s substitute amendment, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 
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On page 246, line 26, strike out “once”, 

On page 247, beginning with the period on 
line 2, strike out everything through line 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “, 
without advertising.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of Senators—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the 
Senator request that the amendments be 
considered en bloc? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, my 
explanation will not take long. I shall 
take only about 5 minutes. I have sent a 
copy of the amendment to the Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. McGee). 

On page 246 of the proposed bill is the 
section dealing with star contracts, and 
the provision, as it is now written, pro- 
vides that there cannot be more than 
one term of renewal under a star con- 
tract without going back to competitive 
bidding. 

In my State—and I would presume this 
is -true in many others—a star route 
requires a great deal of investment in 
supplies, equipment, personnel, and so 
forth. Prior to this time there have been 
no provisions for competitive bidding. I 
have provided that renewal can be had 
by negotiation at the end of each 4- or 
6-year term, on the assumption that 
more than 4 additional years will be 
needed in order to repay the investment. 

If I may have the attention of my 
friend from Wyoming, in the event he 
believes this provision is too wide open— 
and it is possible he may—I am willing 
to provide that every 8 years it will be 
subject to negotiation, instead of just 
striking it out entirely; but I think we 
should have more than a 4-year term, 
which is why I have brought this amend- 
ment up. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming will respond, after 
conference with the ranking minority 
member of the committee, that in view 
of the nature of the language, we can 
accept it without doing any violence to 
the intent. It is a refinement in the in- 
tent of the legislation, and we are willing 
to accept it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

Does the Senator yield back his time? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield back his 
time? 

Mr. MCGEE. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
PORNOGRAPHIC AND OBSCENE MAIL ADVERTISE- 

MENTS MUST BE HALTED 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, last 
evening, I was pleased to join as a co- 
sponsor of an amendment to the postal 
reform bill designed to halt the mailing 
of obscene mail advertisements into our 
homes. 

The Senator from Arizona adopted an 
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approach which I believe is within con- 
stitutional limits and will protect those 
many people who are appalled at the 
smut entering their homes in an increas- 
ing amount. 

Mr. President, the amendment allows 
people to place their names and the 
names of their children on a list kept by 
the Post Office Department. A smut 
peddler who sends offensive material to 
someone on the list could be subjected to 
civil and criminal sanctions. 

As Chief Justice Burger stated in a 
recent unanimous Supreme Court de- 
cision: 

We therefore categorically reject the argu- 
ment that a vendor has a right under the 
Constitution or otherwise to send unwanted 
material into the home of another. 


I agree heartily with the Chief Justice. 
I have four young children, and I cer- 
tainly will put my name and those of my 
family on file with the Post Office. Many 
Oregonians will do the same. 

It should be noted that the freedom of 
speech and the press is not abridged. 
Those who wish to continue to receive 
these ads may do so. Those of us, how- 
ever, who are disgusted and appalled by 
these ads are protected and our children 
are protected. 

I certainly was pleased that the Senate 
addressed itself in such a direct manner 
to this problem. It will renew faith in my 
State, and around the country, that these 
obscene and pornographic advertising 
solicitations can be stopped and will be 
stopped. 

Mr. President, at this point, I ask 
unanimous consent that my recent state- 
ment on pornography appear in the REC- 
ORD, followed by Postmaster General 
Blount’s statement in March 1970, and 
concluding with the text of the amend- 
ment we passed last evening. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARK O. HATFIELD 
On PORNOGRAPHY 

Last year the Post Office Department re- 
ceived over 200,000 complaints regarding un- 
solicited obscene commercial material which 
had been sent through the mails. It is esti- 
mated that there are some 20 million pieces 
of smut mailed annually within the United 
States. Dealers in pornography are spured by 
a desire for huge profits. These peddlers are 
aware that these profits increase in direct 
proportion to the degree of prurient interest 
appeals that can be injected into their ma- 
terial. The operation of one dealer alone has 
resulted in 100,000 complaints in the last 4 
years, Some persons have received as many 
as 30 unsolicited sordid mailings. The mail- 
ers respect no bounds of discrimination when 
sending material—no one is exempt. At pres- 
ent, the only tool the Post Office has to shield 
addressees from unsolicited and unwanted 
advertisements is the willing compliance of 
the dealers to remove names from their mail- 
ing lists. If the companies choose to ignore 
the directive requesting removal of a name, 
this becomes an ineffective tool. 

In the name of increasing social acceptance 
and relevance, movies, books, plays and maga- 
zines are also becoming increasingly lewd, re- 
vealing, and objectionable. It would appear 
that the problem of dealing with the differ- 
ent media should be dealt with through the 
exercise of Federal power; but.coequally, at- 
tention must be given to the important role 
of State and local government. 

The main problem has always been—and 
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continues to be—regardless of one’s own 
feelings, a definition of pornography not in 
conflict with constitutional freedom guar- 
antees. A law hastily established and enacted 
could be overturned by the courts and leave 
us facing the same problems over and over. 
Although there has been legislation offered 
to Congress that has much merit, I do not 
feel that any introduced at this time truly 
solves this complex problem facing our so- 
clety today. 

To help combat the situation, a Commis- 
sion on Pornography and Obscenity has been 
authorized by Congress. The Commission, 
after a thorough study, is to try to untangle 
the current snarl of vague and conflicting 
laws covering the sale of smutty books, ex- 
hibition of erotic movies, and distribution of 
other sex-angled items. The Commission will 
also study the effects of obscenity and por- 
nography on the public, particularly minors, 
and their relationship to crime and other 
antisocial behavior. The Commission, after 
study and evaluation, will recommend model 
national and state laws to Congress. 

Because I feel very strongly about protect- 
ing the innocent citizens who are repulsed 
by much of the material surrounding us 
today—and who find the material obscene in 
every aspect—I shall follow the progress 
of the Commission closely and study care- 
fully all recommendations and suggestions. 
As a Member of Congress, as a citizen, and as 
a parent of four children I am extremely 
concerned and anxious to promote legisla- 
tion that defends the rights of all citiezns— 
legislation that will outline strong decisive 
guidelines and stand up in any court at any 
time. 


Post OFFICE PRESS RELEASE OF MARCH 12, 
1970 


The Administration’s campaign to curb 
the flow of mail order pornography is begin- 
ning to show promising results, Postmaster 
General Winton M. Blount announced today. 

“Working closely with the Justice Depart- 
ment, Chief Postal Inspector William J. Cot- 
ter and his men have scored significant 
successes against a cadre of the nation’s 
larger distributors whose mailings of sex- 
ually-oriented materials have prompted 
about 90 percent of all public complaints. 
Convictions have been won against four of 
these dealers and Federal prosecution is un- 
ss Popo against the remainder,” Mr. ‘Blount 
said. 

In all, during the last six months of 1969, 
there have been 29 Federal indictments— 
almost double the 15 indictments obtained 
during the same period in 1968, Sixteen addi- 
tional cases have been formally presented to 
United States Attorneys for possible prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Blount had special praise for the 
vigorous support of Attorney General John 
N. Mitchell and the Justice Department in 
instituting criminal action against smut ped- 
dlers. He noted that the average lapse of 
time between presentation of evidence to 
U.S. Attorneys and the commencement of 
prosecutive action had been reduced to less 
than one-third the time formerly required— 
from about 12 weeks at the beginning of 
1969 to less than four weeks during the last 
six months of the year. 

The Postmaster General also pointed to 
signs of a less permissive attitude by the 
courts as reason to believe “the tide at last 
is turning against the nation’s smut dealers.” 
He cited a number of recent cases in which 
the Supreme Court has refused. to disturb 
lower court convictions as encouraging signs 
that as future cases move through the courts, 
convictions will ensue and will be upheld. 

“Some obscenity dealers obylously are be- 
ginning to get the message that this Admin- 
istration means business,” Mr. Blount said. 
“For example, a California dealer recently 
decided it would be wise to fold up his 
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mail order operations. Following his convic- 
tion, he agreed to the closure of his post 
office boxes and surrendered huge volumes 
of advertising materials and mailing lists. 
Other dealers, facing similar charges, are 
indicating they may follow suit.” 

As an example of the Government's 
stepped-up activity against obscenity dealers, 
Mr. Blount said re-indictments are being 
brought against mail order dealers who fail 
to curtail their mailings even after their 
initial indictment and arrest. 

The Postmaster General noted that a large 
nationwide dealer operating out of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., continued his mail order activities 
while awaiting trial. When a new indictment 
was returned on February 19, 1970, a search 
and seizure warrant was obtained from the 
U.S. District Court and served on the estab- 
lishment, Thousands of mailing circulars, 
addressograph plates and other instruments 
were seized. 

While the Government is cracking down 
on domestic smut peddlers, Mr. Blount said 
the foreign obscenity dealer is not escaping 
the attention of the Post Office Department. 
During 1969, about 250 Foreign Unlawful 
Orders were obtained against overseas-based 
pornography mailers, an increase of nearly 
200 over the previous year. These orders for- 
bid delivery of mail addressed to the foreign 
dealer or the payment of any money order 
addressed to him or his representative. All 
affected mail is returned to the sender 
stamped “Unlawful.” 

In making today’s announcement, Mr. 
Blount again reminded mail patrons they 
can take steps to curb the flow of offensive 
sex-oriented advertisements into their homes 
under the provisions of the Pandering Ad- 
vertisements Act that became effective in 
April 1968. This law provides that a person 
who receives through the mail a pandering 
advertisement for “erotically arousing or 
sexually provocative” material may obtain an 
order from the Post Office directing the 
mailer to stop sending him further materials. 

Approximately 350,000 Prohibitory Orders 
have been issued against mailers at the re- 
quest of postal patrons since the law went 
into effect. Leaflets containing the necessary 
forms for initiating such orders are available 
to the public at all local post offices. 


AMENDMENT 


On page 285, after line 7, insert a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


“INVASION OF PRIVACY BY MAILING OF SEXUALLY 
ORIENTED ADVERTISEMENTS 

“Sec. 14. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the United States mails are being 
used for the indiscriminate dissemination of 
advertising matters so designed and so pre- 
sented as to exploit sexual sensationalism for 
commercial gain; 

“(2) that such matter is profoundly 
shocking and offensive to many persons who 
receive it, unsolicited, through the mails; 

“(3) that such use of the mails consti- 
tutes a serious threat to the dignity and 
sanctity of the American home and subjects 
many persons to an unconscionable and un- 
warranted intrusion upon their funda- 
mental personal right to privacy; 

“(4) that such use of the mall reduces the 
ability of responsible parents to protect their 
minor children from exposure to material 
which they as parents believe to be harmful 
to the normal and healthy ethical, mental, 
and social development of their children; and 

“(5) that the traffic in such offensive ad- 
vertisements is so large that individual citi- 
zens will be helpless to protect their privacy 
or their families without stronger and more 
effective Federal controls over the mailing of 
such matter. 

“(b) On the basis of such findings, the 
Congress determines that it is contrary to the 
public policy of the United States for the 
facilities and services of the United States 
Postal Service to be used for the distribution 
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of such materials to persons who do aot want 
their privacy invaded in this manner or to 
persons who wish to protect their minor chil- 
dren from exposure to such material. 

“(c)(1) Chapter 81 of title 39, United 
States Code, as amended by this Act, is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sections: 

“*§ 3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements 

“*(a) Any person who mails or causes to 
be mailed any sexually oriented advertise- 
ment shall place on the envelope or cover 
thereof his name and address as the sender 
thereof and such mark or notice as the Board 
of Governors may prescribe. 

“*(b) Any person, on his own behalf or 
on the behalf of any of his children who has 
not attained the age of nineteen years and 
who resides with him or is under his care, 
custody, or supervision, may file with the 
Board a statement, in such form and manner 
as the Board may prescribe, that he desires 
to receive no sexually oriented advertise- 
ments through the mails. The Board shall 
maintain and keep current, insofar as prac- 
ticable, a list of the names and addresses of 
such persons and shall make the list (in- 
cluding portions thereof or changes therein) 
available to any person, upon such reason- 
able terms and conditions as it may prescribe, 
including the payment of such service charge 
as it determines to be necessary to defray 
the cost of compiling and maintaining the 
list and making it available as provided in 
this sentence. No person shall mail or cause 
to be mailed any sexually oriented adver- 
tisement to any individual whose name and 
address has been on the list for more than 
thirty days. 

“*(c) No person shall sell, lease, lend, ex- 
change, or license the use of, or, except for 
the purpose expressly authorized by this sec- 
tion, use any mailing list compiled in whole 
or in part from the list maintained by the 
Board pursuant to this section. 

“*(d) “Sexually oriented advertisement” 
means any advertisement that depicts, in 
actual or simulated form, or explicitly de- 
scribes, in a predominantly sexual context, 
human genitalia, any act of natural or un- 
natural sexual intercourse, any act of sadism 
or masochism, or any other erotic subject 
directly related to the foregoing. Material 
otherwise within the definition of this sub- 
section shall be deemed not to constitute a 
sexually oriented advertisement if it con- 
stitutes only a small and insignificant part 
of the whole of a single catalog, book, period- 
ical, or other work the remainder of which 
is not primarily devoted to sexual matters. 
“*$ 3110. Judicial enforcement 

“*(a) Whenever the Board of Governors 
believes that any person is mailing or causing 
to be mailed any sexually orlented advertise- 
ment in violation of section 3109 of this title, 
it may request the Attorney General to com- 
mence a civil action against such person in 
a district court of the United States. Upon 
a finding by the court of a violation of that 
section, it may issue an order including one 
or more of the following provisions as the 
court deems just under the circumstances: 

“*(1) a direction to the defendant to re- 
frain from mailing any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement to a specific addressee, to any 
group of addressees, or to all persons; 

“*(2) a direction to any postmaster to 
whom sexually oriented advertisements orig- 
inating with such defendant are tendered for 
transmission through the mails to refuse to 
accept such advertisements for malling; and 

“*(3) a direction to any postmaster at the 
office at which registered or certified letters 
or other letters or mail arrive, addressed to 
the defendant or his representative, to return 
the registered or certified letters or other 
letters or mail to the sender appropriately 
marked as being in response to mail in viola- 
tion of section 3109 of this title, after the 
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defendant, or his representative, has been 
notified and giyen reasonable opportunity to 
examine such letters or mail and to obtain 
delivery of mail which is clearly not con- 
nected with activity alleged to be in violation 
of section 3109 of this title. 

““(b) The statement that remittances may 
be made to a person named in a sexually 
oriented advertisement is prima facie evi- 
dence that such named person is the prin- 
cipal, agent, or representative of the mailer 
for the receipt of remittances on his behalf. 
The court is not precluded from ascertaining 
the existence of the agency on the basis of 
any other evidence. 

“*(c) In preparation for, or during the 
pendency of, a civil action under subsection 
(a) of this section, a district court of the 
United States, upon application therefor by 
the Attorney General and upon a showing 
of probable cause to believe the statute is 
being violated, may enter a temporary re- 
straining order or preliminary injunction 
containing such terms as the court deems 
just, including, but not limited to, provi- 
sions enjoining the defendant from mailing 
any sexually oriented advertisement to any 
person or class of persons, directing any 
postmaster to refuse to accept such defend- 
ant’s sexually oriented advertisements for 
mailing, and directing the detention of the 
defendant's incoming mail by any postmas- 
ter pending the conclusion of the judicia 
proceedings. Any action taken by & court 
under this subsection does not affect or de- 
termine any fact at issue in any other pro- 
ceeding under this section. 

“‘(d) A civil action under this section 
may be brought in the judicial district in 
which the defendant resides, or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, or in any judicial 
district in which any sexually oriented ad- 
vertisement mailed in violation of section 
3109 has been delivered by mail according to 
the direction thereon. 

“*(e) Nothing in this section or in section 
3109 shall be construed as amending, pre- 
empting, limiting, modifying, or otherwise 
in any way affecting section 1461 or 1463 
of title 18 or section 3106, 3107, or 3108 of 
this title.’ 

“(2) The table of contents of chapter 31 
of such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

**3109. Mailing of sexually oriented adver- 
tisements. 
“*3110. Judicial enforcement.’ 

“(d) (1) Chapter 93 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to offenses against the 
postal service, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sections: 


“$ 1735. Sexually oriented advertisements 

“*(a) Whoever— 

“*(1) willfully uses the mails for the mail- 
ing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of any 
sexually oriented advertisement in violation 
of section 3109 of title 39, or willfully violates 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section; or 

“*(2) sells, leases, rents, lends, exchanges, 
or licenses the use of, or except for the pur- 
pose expressly authorized by section 3109 of 
title 39, uses a list maintained by the 
Board of Governors pursuant to such sec- 
tion; 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both, 
for the first offense, and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or ‘mprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both, for any second or 
subsequent offense. 

“*(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “sexually oriented advertisement” shall 
have the same meaning as given it in section 
3109(d) of title 39. 

“*§ 1736. Restrictive use of information 

“*(a) No information or evidence obtained 
by reason of compliance by a natural person 
with any provision of section 3109 of title 39, 
or regulations issued thereunder, shall, ex- 
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cept as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section, be used, directly or indirectly, as 
evidence against that person in a criminal 
proceeding. 

“*(b) The fact of the performance of any 
act by an individual in compliance with any 
provisions of section 3109 of title 39, or regu- 
lations issued thereunder, shall not be 
deemed the admission of any fact, or other- 
wise be used, directly or indirectly, as evi- 
dence against that person in a criminal 
proceeding, except as provided in subsection 
(c) of this section. 

“*(c) Subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section shall not preclude the use of any such 
information or evidence in a prosecution or 
other action under any applicable provision 
of law with respect to the furnishing of false 
information. 

“$1737 Manufacturer of sexually related 
mail matter 

“*(a) Whoever shall print, reproduce, or 
manufacture any sexually related mail mat- 
ter, intending or knowing that such matter 
will be deposited for mailing or delivery by 
mail in violation of section 3108 or 3109 of 
title 39, United States Code, or in violation of 
any regulation of the Board of Governors 
issued under such section, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both, for the first offense, 
imprisoned not more than ten years or both, 
for any second or subsequent offense. 

“*(b) As used in this section, the term 
“sexually related mail matter” means any 
matter which is within the scope of section 
$108(a) or 3109(d) of title 39, United States 
Code. 


“(2) The table of contents of chapter 83 of 
such title is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new items: 

“11735. Sexually oriented advertisements. 

“17736. Restrictive use of information. 

“‘1737, Manufacturer of sexually-related 
mail matter.” 

“(e) If any provision of this section, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of 
this section and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons and similarly situated 
or to other circumstances shall not be af- 
fected thereby. 

“(f) The provisions of this section shall 
become efféctive on the first day of the sixth 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act.” 

POSTAL WORKERS DESERVE PRAISE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, as we 
debate the postal reform bill, much of 
our discussion centers on policy matters, 
fiscal considerations and large-scale op- 
erations. We must not lose sight, how- 
ever, of the average postman and his 
importance. 

I want to pay tribute to the thousands 
of dedicated postal workers across the 
country. I am sure that my colleagues 
here today share my belief that we must 
keep these workers’ welfare in mind as 
we review the postal reform measures. 

We all realize that the postal strike 
caused great damage across the coun- 
try, but a positive reaction followed in 
the form of public recognition of the low 
wages paid to all postal workers. I be- 
lieve that most Americans had been un- 
aware of the low pay and slow promo- 
tion schedules that occur in our postal 
service. 

I think it appropriate that we pause 
in our deliberation to note that we are 
served by legions of hard-working postal 
employees, and that we always should 
keep their welfare in our minds as we 
vote on these issues of postal reform. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
commend the esteemed members of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and its distinguished chairman, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGEE). 

The U.S. Postal Service will hopefully 
allow for increased efficiency and econ- 
omy in our mail delivery system. Yet it 
retains the primary goal and purposes of 
any postal system—a public service to the 
citizens and taxpayers of our Nation. 

This bill has considerable merit. It will 
provide for greater continuity of man- 
agement: an authority to acquire greatly 
needed new capital: A meaningful form 
of collective bargaining for the postal 
employees: and an independent rate- 
making commission. 

This latter “reform” does pose a threat, 
a possible threat in my mind, to that 
paramount reason we have a postal serv- 
ice, service to the citizens of our Nation. 

Our eminent majority leader has in- 
troduced an amendment—which I am 
happy to support—that will provide for 
an equalization of the burden of the costs 
of education, personal and public, by 
providing for a uniform national rate for 
educational materials. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I believe 
we in the Senate must do more if we are 
to preserve—for all citizens everywhere— 
equality of access to the printed word and 
to educational materials. 

The committee report has recom- 
mended that the new postal rate com- 
mission give consideration to the reten- 
tion of the special fourth-class rate 
granted books and educational materials. 

Mere “consideration” is not enough. We 
must insure that the special rate for 
books and educational materials is con- 
tinued—or the ramifications for educa- 
tional institutions end for the individual 
citizen wishing to avail himself of books 
and educational materials—could be 
disastrous. 

Under the present law and rate struc- 
ture a book weighing 1 or 2 pounds can 
be shipped from New York City to any- 
where along the Pacific coast for 18 cents. 

With the elimination of the special rate 
the cost of shipping that book would soar 
to $1.05—an increase of 600 percent. 

In these times of increasing infia- 
tion—shrinking resources—and ever in- 
creasing demands upon our educational 
institutions—it seems particularly inop- 
portune and unwise that we saddle those 
institutions with an increased financial 
burden. 

The costs this burden would impose 
upon individual citizens who wish to 
improve their personal life with a new 
book or a film or educational materials 
is beyond calculation. 

The costs such action would impose 
upon those States in the western part of 
our Nation is partially available. 

The elimination of this special rate 
would cost the University of Washington 
at least $66,000 the very first year. 

The University of Washington is the 
largest university in the Northwest serv- 
ing over 33,000 students. Their library 
is the largest west of Chicago and north 
of San Francisco. This library is truly 
a regional resource serving 37 other col- 
leges—public and private—in Washing- 
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ton State. Along with community li- 
braries in the cities and towns of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

This great library might have to cur- 
tail severely many of the services it now 
performs if the educational postage rate 
were eliminated. 

The University of Washington cur- 
rently pays over $7,500 in postal fees for 
the purchase of new books yearly. 

The elimination of the special rate 
would raise that cost. to $73,500—an in- 
crease of almost 1,000 percent. 

The University of Washington cur- 
rently pays over $550 a year in postage 
on inter-library loans—that expense 
would skyrocket about 10 times to some 
$5,000 per year. 

In every State, this special rate for 
books and educational materials has 
been most beneficial. But in the West 
we are really under the economic gun 
when it comes to the purchase of books 
in quantity by our libraries, schools, and 
colleges—let alone the average citizen. 

By the large the book publishers of 
America are located here on the east 
coast. Therefore, the shipping costs are 
a significant factor, and the special uni- 
form rate has benefited the West—and 
any State distant from those publishers. 

Last year our Washington State li- 
brary purchased some 35,000 pounds of 
books. They paid the postage of over 
$8,500. Were it not for the special rate 
those postal charges would have been 
over $59,000—an increase of over 700 
percent—an increase of over $50,000. 

The end result would have been fewer 
purchases by several thousand titles and 
fewer books being made available to 
the patrons of this library and all the 
libraries that it serves. 

Our Washington State library is not 
really “large” in number of volumes— 
but it is very active in services to all the 
public libraries in my State and in pro- 
moting the types of interlibrary cooper- 
ation that results in making books any- 
where accessible to all our citizens re- 
gardless of where they reside. 

Without the special rate I know they 
would remain as active as possible—but 
this preference the Congress has allowed 
in the past has helped them achieve the 
results that we have all encouraged and 
sought in ‘our own States and for our 
fellow citizens. 

Allow me to cite a few ramifications of 
what is involved here. 

Last night—when the Senate took 
final action on the Office of Education 
appropriations—we endorsed several im- 
portant programs in the library field. 

Probably one of the most important— 
in relation to making library resources 
available to a greater proportion of citi- 
zens—are those which promote inter- 
library cooperation. 

We included some $5.7 million for 
interlibrary cooperation. In my own 
State—which is perhaps typical—we 
have been progressing very well toward 
the type of interlibrary cooperation we 
hope to achieve nationally. 

Books and other library materials are 
being shared, so that any local library 
has ready access to the total library re- 
sources of the entire State—to the col- 
lections of all our colleges and univer- 
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sities, the larger cities and our State 
library. 

The State library in Olympia coordi- 
nates an extensive program of inter- 
library exchange of educational films. 
At the present time the postage for 
mailing these films is running $120 
per month. Without the special rate 
that cost would skyrocket to $1,600 per 
month. 

Obviously the film exchange program 
would be greatly curtailed if not elim- 
inated were it not for the special rate. 

In the eastern part of Washington 
State—in an area larger than the State 
of Rhode Island, but sparse in popula- 
tion—there is a regional library—the 
North West Regional Library in 
Wenatchee. 

They have an excellent bookmobile 
program—and although it brings library 
services to countless small schools and 
rural areas, they recognized an unmet 
need even bookmobiles could not fil— 
books for shut-ins, the crippled and often 
physically handicapped. 

So they established a “books at home” 
program, for the bedridden or the shut- 
ins living at home and often in remote 
rural areas. 

They mimeograph a little catalog and 
mail it—along with an order card—to 
the bedridden and shut-ins. The mail 
order card is returned and the regional 
library then mails out the books re- 
quested. 

Right now the average cost of those 
mailings to the library is 60 cents—for 
the reader it is the same when they 
return the books. 

Without. the special rate the costs 
would skyrocket to $3.15 an increase of 
$2.55 for the library and for the reader. 

The taxpayers of north central Wash- 
ington gladly support this service of their 
regional library—but that service would 
be curtailed or eliminated without this 
special rate. 

And we know that the citizen readers 
involved could ill afford an increase in 
the costs they share in this program. 

Let me cite one last example—which 
should be very close to home to every 
Member of the Congress. 

During the session of the Washington 
State Legislature our State library has a 
special service that helps keep citizens in 
our State apprised of what is taking 
place in the State capitol. 

On a daily basis the State library mails 
to some 150 local libraries throughout the 
State copies of all bills introduced—ré- 
sumés of activity on the floor of the house 
and senate and legislative committee ac- 
tions. Any citizen can then avail himself 
of this information that is available in 
those 150 libraries. 

During the last session of our legisla- 
ture, those mailings cost the State library 
some $540 in postage. 

Without the special rate that cost 
would have skyrocketed to $5,400—an in- 
crease of 1,000 percent. 

This is just another example of what 
this special rate for books and educa- 
tional materials means to all our citizens. 

Even with this special rate the postage 
costs are significant, but without that 
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rate the postage rates in many instances 
would be prohibitive. 

Now we all know, and recognize, that 
this is a subsidy, the actual costs of 
carrying these books and educational 
materials between libraries, from the 
publishers to the libraries, from the li- 
braries to their patrons—the cost to the 
Postal Service certainly is not met by 
the rates charged. 

I would be willing to say these mate- 
rials come far closer to paying their way 
than much of the junk mail that we find 
in our offices and at our homes every 
day. 

The only alternative to keeping this 
special rate for books and educational 
materials is increased taxes that support 
most of these libraries and schools—or 
increased appropriations under our aid 
to libraries—or curtailment of the serv- 
ices of libraries. 

As this bill stands, it merely urges the 
commission to retain the special rate for 
books. 

Mr. President, I do not think the Sen- 
ate can afford to run such a risk. 

I do not think we can depend upon the 
good intentions or good will of any rate- 
making commission or any future man- 
agement of the U.S. Postal Service to be 
so charitable. 

I think we should insure the ready ac- 
cess through this special rate for books 
and educational materials, to all li- 
braries, educational institutions, and all 
of our citizens who are depending upon 
these services. 

We cannot afford to leave the benefits 
such rate has made possible to chance 
or the caprice of others. 

ALTERNATIVE NO. 1: SUPPORT OF MANSFIELD 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. President, the Mansfield amend- 
ment would insure that there be a uni- 
form rate on books and educational ma- 
terials, regardless of distances involved. 

This is certainly preferable to what 
has been proposed and that these items 
pay the same as other goods that fall 
within fourth-class mail. 

This amendment will assist libraries in 
every State that participate in coopera- 
tive exchange of books and films and 
educational materials. 

This amendment will greatly assist 
those libraries that are far distant from 
the book publishers and those who pro- 
duce these educational materials. 

Mr. President, I am proud to join 
with the Senator from Montana in urg- 
ing adoption of this amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 4012. An act to extend the Clean Air Act, 
as amended, and the Solid Waste Disposal 
Act, as amended, for a period of 60 days; 
and 

H.R. 12858. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of certain funds awarded to the Tlin- 
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git and Haida Indians of Alaska by a judg- 
ment entered by the Court of Claims against 
the United States. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3842) to improve and mod- 
ernize the postal service, to reorganize 
the Post Office Department, and for 
other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 748 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendments No. 748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read 
amendments No. 748. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Amendments No. 748 are as follows: 


PAY INCREASE 


Sec. 2. (a) The President shall increase the 
rates of compensation (as such rates were 
increased under the Federal Employees Sal- 
ary Act of 1970) included in the Postal 
Field Service Schedule and the Rural Carrier 
Schedule contained in sections 3542(a) and 
3543(a), respectively, of title 39, United 
States Code, by amounts equal to, as nearly 
as may be practicable and with regard to 
maintaining equal increments with any level 
of any such schedule, 8 per centum of such 
rates. 

(b) Rates of compensation of officers and 
employees paid under the schedules referred 
to in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
increased intially under conversion rules pre- 
scribed by the President or if the Presi- 
dent so designates, by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

(c) The increases made by the President 
under this section shall have the force and 
effect of law and shall be printed (1) in the 
Statutes at Large in the same volume as 
public laws, (2) the Federal Register, and 
(3) the Code of Federal Regulations. 

(d) An increase in a rate of compensation 
which becomes effective under this section 
is not an equivalent increase in pay within 
the meaning of section 3552 of title 39, 
United States Code. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall impair 
any authority pursuant to which rates of 
compensation may be fixed by administrative 
action. 

(£) The rate of compensation of an officer 
or employee which is increased under this 
section shall be increased as of the first 
day of the first pay period for that officer or 
employee which commences on or after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 


POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 4253 of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out “6” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “7”; and 

(2) by striking out “5” in subsections (c) 
and (d) and inserting in lieu thereof “6”. 

(b) Section 4303 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out “10” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “11”; 

(2) by striking out “8” in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “9”; and 

(3) by striking out subsection (d)(1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d)(1) The rates of postage on air parcel 
post are based on the eight zones described 
in section 4553, or prescribed pursuant to 
section 4558, of this title In accordance with 
the following tables: 
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“Zones 
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Not over 1 pound 5 
Over 1 pound but not over 144 pounds.. 
Over 144 pounds but not over 2 pounds. 
Over 2 pounds but not over 24 pounds. 
Over 244 pounds but not over 3 pounds 
Over 3 pounds but not over 344 pounds. 
Over 334 pounds but not over 4 pounds. 
Over 4 pounds but not over 434 pounds. 
Over 434 pounds but not over 5 pounds. 
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For each pound or fraction of a pound in 
excess of five pounds in weight, the addi- 
tional postage is as follows: 


“Zones 


(c) Section 4358 of such title is amended— 

(1) by striking out subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the rate of postage on publications admitted 
as second-class mail when addressed for de- 
livery within the county in which they are 
published and entered is as follows: 

“[In cents] 


Rate per pound 
Minimum charge per piece 


(2) by striking out subsection (d)(1) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(d)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the rates of postage on publications 
mailed in accordance with section 4359(a) 
of this title, of qualified nonprofit organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 


“Tin cents} 


“During 

“During 
calendar 
ear ear 

970 971 


“During 


"During 
calendar 


calendar 
calendar year 1973 
oo d 


an 
972 thereafter 


Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: 
Zones 1 and 2. 
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(3) by striking out “4.2” in subsection (f) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “4.9"; and 

(4) by striking out of subsection (g) “is 
0.6 cent per piece when mailed during the 
calendar year 1968, 0.7 cent per piece when 
mailed during the calendar year 1969, and 
0.8 cent per piece when mailed thereafter" 
and inserting in leu thereof “is 0.9 per 
piece”. 

(d) Section 4359(b) of such title is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section and section 4358 of this title, the 
rates of postage on publications mailed in 
accordance with subsection (a) are as fol- 
lows: 

“In cents] 
Rate per pound: 
Advertising portion: 
Zones 1 and 2 


Nonadvertising portion 
Minimum charge per price 


(c) Section 4362 of such title is amended 
by striking out “5” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “6”. 

(f) Section 4422 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“$ 4422. Rates of postage 

“The rates of postage on controlled cir- 
culation publications found by the Post- 
master General to meet the definition con- 
tained in section 4421 of this title when 
mailed in the manner prescribed by the 
Postmaster General are as follows: 


“TIn cents] 
Rate per pound 
Minimum charge per piece 


(g) Section 4452(a) of such title is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, the postage rates of third-class mail 
are as follows: 


“in cents} 


“Type of mailing Rates Unit 


Ist 2 ounces or fraction 
thereof. 

Each additional ounce or 
fraction thereof. 


(1) Individual piece 


(2) Bulk mailings under 
subsection (e) of this 
section, of— 

(A) Books and cata- 
logs of 24 pages 
or more, seeds, 
cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, 
and plants. 

8 Other matter. a Do. 

(C 


Each pound or fraction 
thereof. 


Per piece. 


In lieu of the minimum charge per piece 
specified in the foregoing table, a person who 
mails for himself, or on whose behalf there 
is a mailing, under subsection (e) of this 
section, shall pay a minimum charge per 
piece of 4.4 cents on the first 250,000 pieces 
mailed during a year, For such purpose, the 
number of pieces mailed during a year shall 
be the aggregate of the pieces mailed under 
item (2) (A), (B), and (C) of the above 
table.”. 

(h) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective on the first Sunday occur- 
ring on or after the thirtieth day after the 
date of enactment of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
increase the pay of postal employees and to 
increase postal rates.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two addi- 
tional staff members who have worked 
on this matter be given the privilege of 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this is a simple amendment. It is six 
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pages long. It would replace the entire 
285 page monstrosity. 

The amendment raises the pay of post- 
al employees by 8 percent. It pays for 
itself. It is fiscally responsible. 

It also raises first-class postal rates 
from 6 to 7 cents, an increase of 1624 
percent. It raises the airmail rate by 1 
cent. It raises second and third-class 
mail rates 1634 percent. 

Mr. President, that 1624 percent would 
pay for the past postal employee raise of 
6 percent and the present raise of 8 per- 
cent. So we would give the administra- 
tion a 16324 percent increase in revenues, 
and it would be fiscally responsibile. It 
would meet the total 14-percent salary 
increase, 

The issue is plain and simple. Are we 
going to have a postal service for the 
people? Are we going to keep this branch 
of the U.S. Government for service, or 
are we going to turn it into a profit- 
motive thing that will subordinate serv- 
ice to profit? 

There is no doubt that we have limited 
official use documents in the Post Office 
Department showing what the situation 
will be in 5 years. These documents 
show that the service concept of the 
Post Office Department will be gone in 5 
years’ time. I shall put those documents 
in the Record. I think Congress should 
know what is being done to the postal 
service. 

I intend to put in the Recorp, so that 
all the people can see what is going 
on, the so-called postal service review 
statements which bring into focus the 
basic, fundamental question of what 
a government should be in a democratic 
society. 

When this Government was formed, 
the Continental Congress established 
two services, one a civilian service, which 
was the Post Office, and a military serv- 
ice, to fight the war. They were two in- 
dispensable functions of Government. 
One was a communications service in 
a democratic society. I think we should 
give that service in the postal depart- 
ment and that we should not operate on 
a profit motive. It is one branch of the 
Government that serves all the people all 
the time; under the previous Postmasters 
it served the people 6 days a week, but 
now only 5 days a week. The service has 
been declining. 

If this “book” is adopted, it will be 
a defeat for the concept of performing a 
service for the people of the United 
States. 

That is why we have a simple amend- 
ment six pages long. It will give the de- 
sired increase of 8 percent, and will pro- 
vide an increase in revenue which is 
more than enough to pay for it. 

Postal improvements are needed. We 
have spent so much money on other 
things, we have not put enough money 
into the Postal Service. As chairman of 
the Post Office Subcommittee on the Ap- 
propriations Committee for the past 2 
years, I have told the Postmaster Gen- 
eral I would vote to bring to this floor 
every penny he asked for to run the Post 
Office Department. 

I have not only done that, but as chair- 
man of our committee, I brought out, 
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and the full Appropriations Committee 
gave them not only all the money they 
asked for last year, but we put in an 
additional $5 million, so that they could 
continue afternoon business deliveries, 
which the Postmaster General had ar- 
bitrarily swept away. 

When we questioned him about that, 
he said, “I keep them going where they 
are needed, where there is a demand.” 

I asked, “Where in the business dis- 
trict of Washington, Mr. Postmaster 
General, have you kept the afternoon 
mail service going?” 

His answer was one building, the Na- 
tional Press Building. That was the only 
people he thought it was important to 
deliver mail. I guess that helped his 
image in the press, but all the other busi- 
ness buildings in Washington were ex- 
cluded from afternoon mail service. 

Time will not permit me to document 
this to this Nation over and over. But it 
is clear that there has been a tremen- 
dous decline in the postal service in the 
last year and a half, Now, with only lim- 
ited time, the Senate is being urged to 
rush this bill through in the middle of 
the night. We are being urged to act 
upon a bill that would destroy something 
as basic as our Post Office Department, 
which was set up by the Continental 
Congress in 1774, with Benjamin Frank- 
lin as the first Postmaster General. Mr. 
President, if Benjamin Franklin knew 
what Blount was doing now, he would 
turn over in his grave. He would think 
that George III was back, and he would 
be about to be a rebel again. 

This thing is called reform. That is the 
way the truth is kept from the people. 
The people think “reform” is a good 
word, that it indicates an improvement 
of something. But is this bill a reform? 
Is this book a reform? No, I submit this 
is not a reform measure, Mr. President, 
and for all the words used about it, if this 
passes, this Congress will not be voting a 
reform, it will be voting a regression, and 
a denial to the people of the Govern- 
ment’s most basic service. 

If we are to start turning the Govern- 
ment to a profit motive, why not take the 
Commerce Department or the Transpor- 
tation Department, something big busi- 
ness uses most? Why pick on the peo- 
ple? The thrust of this bill is to convert 
one of America’s oldest public service or- 
ganizations, the Post Office Department, 
into a business dedicated to extracting 
from the public the maximum amount of 
profit possible, without regard to what 
segments of our society will suffer. 

I am sure Senators will remember, a 
few weeks ago, when it was proposed 
that the first-class rate be fixed at 10 
cents on a letter. Then a little later, 
there was a regression, and the Post- 
master General said no, it would only be 
8 cents on a letter. That was the prel- 
ude of things to come, Mr. President. 
We have here their printed documents. 
They were not secret. An abstract of 
these were printed in the Washington 
Evening Star for May 6, under the head- 
ing, “Post Office Department Quietly 
Curtails Services,” and these documents, 
telling what is going to happen in 5 
years, when the Post Office is made a 
40-hour-week service, and when all of 
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the services we have come to consider a 
part of the postal service are gone. 

I questioned the Postmaster General 
about this information when he appear- 
ed before our committee. He was indig- 
nant that we had it. I did not have it 
first; the press had it first. 

In this “5-year plan,” he tells about 
how they are going to reduce the cost 
of the postal service. He itemizes, item 
by item, the 5-year plan for the postal 
service. This is what they are going to 
do to the people. 

As laudable an objective as saving 
money is, Mr. President, it loses its ap- 
peal when these savings primarily are 
going to come out of the pocket of the 
general public, and then secondarily 
from the postal workers. 

By this 5-year plan, as we discussed 
when it was given to us during these 
hearings, these reductions would be ac- 
complished in nine steps. 

First, the plan calls for the elimina- 
tion of 6-day delivery and manned win- 
dow service. They say this would save $5 
million the first year, and $145 million by 
1975. They step it up, step by step, year 
after year. The postal workers will suffer 
from that plan, Mr. President. At the end 
of 5 years, they would have 100,000 less 
postal workers in this country. The postal 
workers will suffer greatly under this 
plan. A few officials now in office might 
profit by it, but the postal workers are go- 
ing to suffer terrifically. At a time when 
our unemployment rate has passed 5 per- 
cent and approaches 6 percent, we should 
not start cutting back on this basic serv- 
ice to the people. This is the most basic 
of all our public services. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has used 10 minutes of his time. He 
has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Another thing 
planned in this so-called reform bill, cov- 
ered in these documents, is a proposal 
which will have tremendous impact in the 
business districts and rural and star 
routes. It is proposed that Saturday col- 
lection will be deferred to Sunday, and 
Saturday parcel deliveries will be elim- 
inated completely. 

Processing of first-class mail would be 
deferred from Saturday to Sunday. 

Window service on Saturday would be 
eliminated. 

That is part of the price the people 
must pay. 

Second, the 5-year plan calls for con- 
solidating of mail processing centers. 
What would that mean? Here is the doc- 
ument. I have here the figures on the 
targeted payroll reductions. For fiscal 
year 1971, just 1 year, the reduction in 
Atlanta, Ga., will be $387,000. 

Other reductions are as follows: 
Boston, $387,000; Chicago, $552,000; 
Cincinnati, $442,000. 

These figures represent postal em- 
ployees out of work. Some of the officials 
have been lobbying for this, to throw 
their own members out of jobs. 

The list continues, Mr. President: 
Dallas, Tex., $331,000; Denver, $166,000; 
Memphis, $166,000; Minneapolis, $231,- 
000; New York, $773,000; Philadelphia, 
$552,000; St. Louis, $276,000; San Fran- 
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cisco, $608,000; Seattle, $166,000; Wash- 
ington, D.C. $331,000; Wichita, Kans., 
$166,000. These are the figures for the 
first year, Mr. President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr, 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the plan raises another problem: It ex- 
plains how small carrier stations will be 
consolidated into primary facilities 
when mail routes are motorized. It tells 
how post offices will be closed where it 
is economical, and this is a part of what 
they are offering. 

The third step of this plan calls for the 
development of individual and group 
production standards that will result in 
a loss of $136 million in wages to the 
postal workers. 

The plan goes on page after page, Mr. 
President. This is all set out here in these 
nine points. 

How much are they going to reduce 
postal wages? That is the brunt of the 
plan. Postal wages represent service to 
the people. People in the postal service 
are hired to render service to the people, 
but here is where the reductions are go- 
ing to be made. 

Mr. President, there is a billion dollar 
deficit now. The plan says that by 1975, 
there will be a zero deficit. Where is that 
deficit going to be eliminated? In these 
nine stratagems. They call them strat- 
agems; I think that is an appropriate 
word. They are stratagems against the 
people of this country, if we consider this 
service of the Post Office Department 
something to which the people are en- 
titled. This robs them of it. 

The plan calls for payroll reductions in 
area mail processing centers. Payrolls 
will be cut $7 million the first year; and 
will be reduced by $80 million by 1975. 

Thirty minutes will not allow me to 
read all the things they are going to do 
to the people of this country, but I will 
put it in the Recorp, so they can read it 
tomorrow. The people need to be in- 
formed now, because at the end of 5 
years they are going to be asking, who 
voted this burden on their backs. 

Fourth, the plan calls for so-called new 
techniques for carrier office work which 
will reduce postal payrolls by $189,- 
504,000 by fiscal year 1975. This is a 
high price to pay for so-called “effi- 
ciency standards” which have never been 
explained or described fully. 

Fifth, mail delivery policies will be 
reduced by: Limiting mail delivery to a 
college, university or trailer court to 
only one delivery point at the facility; 
and only making cne attempt to deliver 
parcel post. 

Not only will these proposed practices 
seriously inconvenience countless peo- 
ple, over $9 million in postal wages will 
be lost. 

Sixth, the plan contains an item re- 
ferred to as “Basic services to custom- 
ers.” This should more properly be en- 
titled “Disservice to customers.” Under 
this proposal: 

The small fourth-class post office 
would be replaced by a contract office; 

The number of mail collection boxes 
would be reduced; and 

Parcel post and certified mail would 
no longer be delivered to homes. 
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These inconveniences would cost post- 
al workers over $36 million in wages by 
fiscal year 1975. 

Seventh, the seventh step in the ad- 
ministration’s plan for dismantling the 
Post Office is the so-called customer co- 
operation plan which in effect calls for 
the average citizen to help eliminate 
postal jobs by performing such tasks as 
sorting his mail and coding it himself. 
If our people participate fully in this 
program it would cost postal workers 
$172,000,000 in wages. 

Eighth, this plan would also impose 
certain “standard levels of service” 
which would, among other things, elim- 
inate the use of air transportation for 
first-class mail to points within 750 miles 
which will, in the words of an article 
which appeared in the May 21, 1970, edi- 
tion of the Arizona Daily Star, “result 
in the deterioration of quality of first- 
class mail service at the very time the 
U.S. postal service needs improvement.” 
This will cost postal workers over $34 
million in lost wages. 

Ninth, the final step in the adminis- 
tration’s Post Office destruction plan 
“calls for standardized postal facilities,” 
thereby eliminating jobs for postal work- 
ers at a cost of $154,869 million in 
wages. 

This 5-year plan has been kept secret 
from the American public and the ma- 
jority of Congress by the administration 
for good reason. Exposure of it at an 
early date would have aroused public 
opinion to the point where a bill of this 
nature would never have reached the 


floor of the Senate for a vote. 
WILLIAMS 


Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I have only 30 
minutes, I suggest that the Senator get 
his time from the other side. 

These are the nine points that add up 
to $1 billion. This is not just taking it 
out of the Government workers who are 
about to lose their jobs, It is taking it 
away from the American people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks several 
items from the Post Office Department 
with respect to the 5-year plan as to 
what they will do to the postal service in 
5 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
after these nine points, the final step is 
called the plan for standardized postal 
facilities. That also eliminates jobs for 
postal workers at a cost, by fiscal 1975, 
of $154,869,000 in wages. 

This 5-year plan has been kept secret 
from the American public and the ma- 
jority of Congress by the administration, 
for good reason. Exposure of it at an 
early date would have aroused public 
opinion to a point where a bill of this 
nature would never have reached the 
floor of the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. President, I am on that commit- 
tee; I am the senior member. I feel it is 
my duty to tell the people what is about 
to happen to them. I have been on the 
Post Office Committee longer than any 
other Member of the Senate. We have 
studied bill after bill. This one was 
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pitched into our laps and voted out the 
same night. In the earlier bills they 
had written in guarantees. The first-class 
rate was to go up, but the slick maga- 
zines, second and third class, had a bill 
that provided that their rates could not 
be raised for 5 years. 

That has been taken out of this ver- 
sion, but they would set up a Board of 
Governors and give them the power. Who 
has been advocating this so-called re- 
form? The big magazines that were 
going to get that advantage. Who doubts 
that that Board of Governors is going to 
carry out what we saw in those earlier 
bills? 

Before we vote on this important mat- 
ter, I think it is important that this re- 
port be made public, Therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that the document 
entitled, “Five-Year Planning for the 
New Postal Service” be printed in its 
entirety at the conclusion of my remarks. 
I also ask unanimous consent that an 
article which appeared in the May 6, 
1970, edition of the Washington Evening 
Star entitled, “Post Office Quietly Cur- 
tails Some Services,” by David Braaten 
and Philip Shandler, be printed in its 
entirety at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In reviewing the 
administration’s so-called 5-year plan, 
it is interesting to note that they de- 
scribe their 9-step program for the de- 
struction of the Post Office with the word 
“stratagem.” Webster’s Dictionary de- 
fines the word “stratagem” as being “a 
trick in war for deceiving the enemy; 
hence in general, deception; ruse.” A 
ruse—that is the wording they have 
chosen to describe this. I think they have 
certainly used the correct word, because 
the 5-year plan is a trick to take this 
service away from the American peo- 
ple, and I do not believe that the people 
would ever adopt this plan if they knew 
about it in advance, and if it could be 
submitted to a vote of the people. 

To obtain approval of S. 3842, the ad- 
ministration has ingeniously coupled its 
postal corporation plan with the postal 
pay raise proposal and are forcing mil- 
lions of Americans in the postal service, 
who are terribly underpaid and who are 
badly in need of a pay raise, to swallow 
this bitter pill to get the pay raise. 

My substitute would give the pay raise 
to the postal workers and would give the 
administration the money to pay for it 
by raising all first class letters to 7 cents 
and by raising second and third class by 
the same percentage, 1624 percent. There 
is a little hiatus. I only put the airmail 
to a 1-cent raise. That is not 1634 per- 
cent, but only about 11% percent. If an 
11%4-cent rate stamp could be struck 
easily, it would be more compatible with 
the rest of the raise, and I would accept 
that amendment in this substitute. 

For this reason I have introduced this 
substitute, so that the postal workers can 
receive their deserved pay raise and 
will not have to swallow this package. 

This will not destroy the postal serv- 
ice, and it will pay the underpaid work- 
ers on the comparability they deserve, 
the comparability that was promised by 
Executive order and was written into 
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law, which has long been denied them. 
They do not get the pay they deserve: We 
know the terrible trouble it has cost us. 

We need some postal improvements 
in this country, but we ought to study 
them and not have them forced upon us 
in order to avoid a strike under this 
hurry-up plan, which we have not had 
an opportunity to study. This should be 
studied by every Member of the Senate, 
with an opportunity to digest it and de- 
cide for himself what he wants for postal 
service in this country. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
do justice to the postal workers, and it 
would be fiscally responsible. It will raise 
the money to pay for the raise which 
we have given them in the earlier 6 per- 
cent raise, and an additional, well-de- 
served 8-percent raise. 

We are at the crossroads of decision 
on this matter. We must soon decide 
whether we will improve and continue 
America’s oldest institution or turn it 
over to people who wish to use it as an 
instrument for making up Government 
budget deficiencies. I submit that we 
should not call on the postal service to 
bear the cost of other budget deficiencies 
in other branches of government. A 10- 
cent rate was decided to do that. It was 
stated that they were going to pay off 
raises for the general service employees 
as well as postal employees with that 
proposed increase, 

If we accept this postal corporation 
concept now, we will have put in motion 
a dangerous movement that might lead 
to the dismantling of other Government 
institutions, such as the National Park 
Service. Some people want to charge 
fees enough to pay for the service. Shall 
we also dismantle the Forest Service, 
Department. of Commerce, or the De- 
partment of Transportation? 

Some nations charge for the weather 
service. We provide that without charge. 
That is a service of our Government. 
Mexico, our neighbor to the south, 
charges for it. We should not set in mo- 
tion here a set of forces to turn Govern- 
ment services into profitmaking enter- 
prises, 

I urge Senators to study this 5- 
year plan and join with me in granting 
our postal workers this much-deserved 
pay raise and at the same time defeat 
this move to destroy the Post Office De- 
partment as a service of the Government. 

EXHIBIT 1 

Frve-Day OPERATION—FiscaL Year 1971 

The plan contemplates the phased elimi- 
nation of six day delivery and manned win- 
dow service. Lock box service, special delivery 
and patron self-service will be continued. 

We suggest that targeted payroll reductions 
be accomplished by actions in the following 
areas: 

1. Discontinue one business delivery (gen- 
erally Saturday) whenever possible. 

a. Reduce Saturday collection schedules to 
Sunday. 
hes Discontinue parcel deliveries on Satur- 

y. 

2. Compress mail processing tours from 
3:00 PM Saturday to 3:00 PM Sunday. 

8. Provide five day window service in fi- 
nance stations. 

a. Reduce window clerks staffing on Satur- 
day as much as possible. 

b. Consider window service on Friday 
night. 
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Targeted payroll reduction for fiscal year 1971 
[In thousands] 


Northern Virginia 
Wichita 


AREA MAIL PROCESSING—-FISCAL YEAR 1971 


This program envisions service improve- 
ment and increased productivity through the 
consolidation of outgoing mail handling 
functions into area mail processing plants. 

We suggest that targeted payroll reduc- 
tions be accomplished by actions in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

1. Consolidation of mail processing of 
associate offices in existing space at sectional 
centers; mechanize to the extent possible. 

a. Complete at least one such program at 
an existing sectional center as shown on 
attachment. 

2. Consolidation of mail processing of as- 
sociate offices at sectional centers where new 
space is planned. 

a. Complete at new sectional centers as 
shown on attachment. 

8, Consolidate small carrier stations into 
primary facility when letter routes are 
motorized. Limit number of routes at such 
consolidated facility to about 70. 

4. Consolidate sectional center facilities to 


provide economies of scale. 


Targeted payroll reduction (in thousands)— 
for fiscal year 1971 


MODIFICATIONS TO MAIL DELIVERY POLICIES 
AND PRACTICES—FISCAL YEAR 1971 

This plan envisions the review and re- 
vision of current policies for delivery of mail 
to colleges and universities and the number 
of delivery attempts on parcel post. 

We suggest that targeted payroll reduc- 
tions be accomplished by actions in the 
following areas: 

1. Delivery to a single central delivery point 
at universities, colleges, trailer courts, etc. 
(new service) 

2. Provide a single delivery attempt on 
parcel post, 


Targeted payroll reduction (in thousands) 
for fiscal year 1971 


New York 
Philadelphia 


BASIC SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS—FISCAL YEAR 
1971 

The plan contemplates new and/or im- 
proved methods of providing services to cus- 
tomers. 

We suggest that targeted payroll reductions 
be accomplished by actions in the following 
areas: 

1. Expand the use of self-service equip- 
ment. 

a. Additional vending units at postal 
locations. 

b. Replace window service at selected units 
with self-service equipment. 

2. Replace selected post offices or stations 
with contract units. 

a. To increase service. 

b. To replace finance stations. 

3. Establish a village and suburban de- 
livery service to be instituted in all com- 
munities eligible for city delivery for the 
first time. (a) by cluster box concept, (b) 
5-day service, (c) 5-day collection service, 
(d) door delivery of registered, certified, 
numbered, insured and special delivery ar- 
ticles, (e) parcel pick-up at post office. 

4. Reduce the number of collection points. 

5. Philatelic Services. 


Targeted payroll reduction (in thousands) 
for fiscal year 1971 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


CUSTOMER COOPERATION—-FISCAL YEAR 1971 


This plan encompasses actions which the 
customer can take to help improve the postal 
service. 

We suggest that targeted payroll reductions 
be accomplished by actions in the following 
areas: 

1. Expand the VIM 

a. Single drop delivery: 

(1) VIM facilities; 

(2) Apartments; 

(3) Urban renewal housing. 

2. Expand the mail Early š 

3. Initiate program of patron preparation 
of mail pre-sorting. 

4. Increase ZIP CODE usage. 

5. Initiate customer cooperative prepara- 
tion of mail (poaching and directs) through 
the loan of equipment, 


Targeted payroll reduction for fiscal year 
1971 
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FIVE DAY OPERATION 


This plan contemplates the phased elimi- 
nation of six day delivery and manned win- 
dow service. Lock box service, special de- 
livery and patron self-service will be con- 
tinued. There will be concurrent savings in 
avoiding the costs of hiring, training and 
uniforming those new employees who would 
have been employed to cope with rising mail 
volume. Also, there will be concomitant sav- 
ings in motor vehicle costs. 

Payroll reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $5,524; fisca: year 1975, $145,530. 


AREA MAIL PROCESSING 


This program envisions a consolidation of 
all outgoing mail handling functions into 
400 to 500 Area Mail Processing Plants in 
two phases, (1) from associate offices into sec- 
tional center facilities and (2) the consoli- 
dation of sectional center facilities. Service 
improvement and Increased productivity will 
result through improved mail handling 
methods and increased mechanized mail 
processing. In addition, a major reduction in 
costs will occur in the facility acquisition 
programs. As the volume in mails handled at 
selected ffices is reduced, the need for addi- 
tional space will also be reduced. 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $7,063; fiscal year 1975, $80,659. 


PRODUCTION STANDARDS 


This strategem contemplates the develop- 
ment and implementation of individual and 
group standards of production for distribu- 
tion and delivery employees and refinement 
of existing standards for maintenance em- 
Ployees, Production standards will be de- 
veloped which will assure on one hand a fair 
return to management for its salary dollar 
and on the other hand, full consideration of 
employees’ capabilities, physical capacities, 
health and career development. 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $——-; fiscal year 1975, $136,258. 


NEW TECHNIQUES FOR CARRIER OFFICE WORK 


This plan contemplates a fresh overall view 
of the carrier function, especially time he 
spends preparing his mail for delivery. It 
anticipates that new concepts of delivery, 
innovations in mechanized preparation and 
forwarding of mail and the simplification of 
carrier equipment will enable carriers to re- 
duce their office time, 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $——-; fiscal year 1975, $189,504. 


MODIFICATION OF MAIL DELIVERY POLICIES AND 
PRACTICES 


This program provides for the review, an- 
alysis and revision of current policies and 
practices for the delivery of all classes of 
mail. The plan is directed to the delivery of 
mail to a central point at universities and 
colleges. Other aspects of the program antici- 
pate the reduction in the number of at- 
tempts to deliver parcel post and the charg- 
ing of fees for holding “vacation mail.” 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $1,353; fiscal year 1975, $8,663. 


BASIC SERVICE IN CUSTOMS 


This stratagem contemplates new and/or 
improved methods of providing services to. 
customers. The plan substitutes the most 
modern postal equipment for out-moded 
manned window units by placing the equip- 
ment at strategic locations such as shopping 
centers and other points of customer con- 
centration. 

The plan also calls for establishment of 
cluster boxes in suburban areas to enable 
carriers to make more effective use of their 
route time and to provide speedier delivery 
of mail to customers, 
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Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $1,403; fiscal year 1975, $36,163. 


CUSTOMER COOPERATION 


This stratagem encompasses actions which 
the customer can take to help improve the 
postal service. Its principal features are: (1) 
increased VIM installations in new and exist- 
ing buildings, (2) improvements of mailing 
addresses, with emphasis on the inclusion of 
apartment numbers, (3) the 100% ZIP Cod- 
ing of all mail of all classes and (4) provision 
of incentives, including postage discounts, to 
encourage large volume mailers to precode 
and presort quantity mailings and to deposit 
mailings early in the day. 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $11,147; fiscal year 1975, $161,182. 


STANDARD LEVEL OF SERVICE 


This stratagem involves the establishment 
of reasonably achievable standards of per- 
formance of services to the postal customer 
geared to a 7:00 PM time for the beginning 
of a “postal day.” It includes; (1) develop- 
ment of realistic and uniform delivery serv- 
ice schedules for different classes of mail, (2) 
standards for window services and self-serv- 
ice postal units, (3) assurance of more rapid 
completion of claim processing and (4) faster 
and more adequate response to customer 
complaints, etc. 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $1,375; fiscal year 1975, $33,083. 


STANDARDIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION OF 
POSTAL FACILITIES 


Current planning, procurement and con- 
struction practices do not reflect advance- 
ments in all factors which affect postal 
buildings and equipment, including innova- 
tions in mail handling equipment. Accord- 
ingly, we contemplate revisions which would: 
(1) separate customer oriented functions 
from mail handling operations in most ma- 
jor facility planning, (2) develop new fa- 
cilities to handle specific products and (3) 
develop and design facilities for optimum 
management effectiveness and efficiency. 

Payroll Reduction (in thousands), fiscal 
year 1971, $——; fiscal year 1975, $154,869. 


WASHINGTON REGION 


Virginia. —Bristol, Farmville, 
and Roanoke. 

Maryland.—Easton and Salisbury. 

West Virginia—Bluefield, Buckhannon, 
Martinsburg, Parkersburg, Petersburg, Welch 
and Wheeling. 


Staunton, 


EXHIBIT 2 
Five YEAR PLANNING FOR THE NEW 
POSTAL SERVICE 
FOUR BASIC PLANS 
Program plan, revenue plan, support plan, 
and transition plan. 
Coordination of the program plan is the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Operations. 
How will we develop the program plan? 
We determine: 1. Where we are, 2. Where 
we want to go, 3. How we will get there. 
Where are we? 
[ All figures in billions of dollars] 


Where do we want to go? 1975—O Deficit. 

How will we get there? 

Economize $1 billion per year. The 9 
Stratagems can produce a savings of 945 mil- 
lion constant dollars by 1975. 

THE NINE STRATAGEMS 


1. Five Day Operations, 
2. Area Mail Processing, 
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3. Production Standards, 

4. New Techniques for Carrier Office Work, 

5. Modification to Mail Delivery Policies 
and Practices, 

6. Basic Services to Customers, 

7. Customer Cooperation, 

8. Standardization & Specialization of 
Postal Facilities, 

9. Standard Levels of Service. 


FIVE DAY OPERATION 


This plan contemplates the phased elimi- 
nation of six day delivery and manned 
window service. 


Payroll reductions 
[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975. 


A. Five day delivery service: 1. Implement 
first in business areas (generally Saturday). a. 
Reduce Saturday collection schedules to 
Sunday. b. Discontinue parcel deliveries on 
Saturday. 2. Rural and star route service. 

B. Compress mail processing tours from 
3:00 p.m. Saturday to 3:00 p.m. Sunday. 

C. Five day window service: 1, Finance sta- 
tions. 2. Windows at Ist class then all others: 
a. Reduce window clerks staffing on Satur- 
day. b. Consider Friday night service. 

AREA MAIL PROCESSING 

This program envisions a consolidation of 
all outgoing mailhandling functions into 
400 to 500 area mail processing plants in 
two phases, (1) from associate offices into 
sectional center facilities and (2) the con- 
solidation of sectional center facilities. 


Payroll reductions 
[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975 


1 Also would include incoming mail at 
selected offices. 

A. Consolidate associate offices with sec- 
tional center facilities: 1. Into existing space, 
2. Into planned space. 3. Into not yet planned 
space. 4. Consolidate small carrier stations 
into primary facilities. 

When routes are motorized. Limit to about 
70 routes. 

B. Consolidate sectional center facilities 
to provide economies of scale. 

STANDARDIZATION AND SPECIALIZATION OF 

POSTAL FACILITIES 

This plan contemplates advancements in 
all factors which affect postal buildings and 
equipment including innovations in mail 
handling equipment. 

Payroll reductions 
[In thousands] 
Piscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975. 


A. Separate customer 
from mail processing. 

B. Design facilities for specialization of 
product. 

C. Limit size of post office with respect to 
maximum mechanization and management 
effectiveness. 


STANDARD LEVELS OF SERVICE 


This stratagem involves the establishment 
of reasonably achievable standards of per- 
formance of services to the postal customer 
geared to a 7:00 p.m, time for the beginning 
of a postal day. 

Payroll reductions 


contact function 


A. Establish postal processing networks 
for the various classes of mail which pro- 
vide for lower transportation rates. 

B. Discontinue use of air transportation 
for ist class mail to points within 750 miles. 

C. Discontinue use of air taxis where 
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justified for overnight delivery of 1st class 
mail 


D. New standards for SSP’s and window 
services. 1, Reduce clerical hours. 


CUSTOMER COOPERATION 
This stratagem encompasses actions which 


the customer can take to help improve the 
postal service. 


Payroll reductions 
{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975. 161, 182 


A. Expand VIM program: 1. Single drop 
delivery. a, VIM facilities, apartments, urban 
renewal housing. 

B. Extend mail early program. 

C. Patron Preparation of Mail. 1. Presort, 
precode. 2. Equipment loan. 

D. Increase ZIP code usage. 


BASIC SERVICES TO CUSTOMERS 


This stratagem contemplates new and/or 
improved methods of providing services to 
customers. 

Payroll reductions 
[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975 36, 163 


A. Expand use of SSPU’s: 1. Add vending 
units. 2. Replace window service with SSPU. 
3. New mail service centers. 

B. Replace selected locations with contract 
units. 

C. Provide convenient philatelic services. 

D. Reduce the number of collection 
points. 

E. Establish new village and suburban de- 
livery service—1. Cluster box concept, 2. Door 
delivery of signature articles. 3. Parcel post 
pick-up at post offices. 

MODIFICATION TO MAIL DELIVERY 

AND PRACTICES 


This program provides for the review, anal- 
ysis, and revision of current policies and 
practices for the delivery of all classes of 
mail. 


Payroll reductions [in thousands] 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975 


A. Single delivery point of mail for uni- 
versities, colleges, trailer courts, etc. 

B. One delivery attempt on parcel post. 
NEW TECHNIQUES FOR CARRIER OFFICE WORK 

This plan contemplates a fresh overall 
view of the carrier function, especially the 
time he spends preparing his mail for de- 
livery. 

Payroll reductions [in thousands] 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975 


A. Carrier delivery district concept: 1. Per- 
form carrier sequencing at a different time. 
2. Use more efficient carrier case. 3. Sim- 
plify route inspections. 4. Reduce distribu- 
tion costs. 

B. Machine sequencing carrier mail: 1. Re- 
duce carrier and clerk cost. 

C. Computer system for marking-up mail: 
1. Reduce carrier and clerical costs, 

PRODUCTION STANDARDS 

This stratagem contemplates the devel- 
opment and implemenation of individual 
and group standards of production for dis- 
tribution and delivery employees and refine- 
ment of existing standards for maintenance 
employees. 

Payroll reductions [in thousands] 
Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1975. 


A. Clerical standards in 500 largest offices. 
B. Delivery standards on city and rural 
routes. 


C. Vehicle operations standards. 


POLICIES 
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D. Revise equipment requirements, 

E. Incentive pay—city carriers. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

May 6, 1970] 

Post OFFICE QUIETLY CURTAILS SOME SERVICES 
(By David Braaten and Philip Shandler) 
The Post Office is quietly compressing serv- 

ice and work schedules in what it calls an 

effort to eliminate waste. 

Working documents envision elimination 
of the perennial postal deficit in five years, 
by cutting weekend work, consolidating and 
mechanizing facilities, and seeking more 
customer help in zip-coding, sorting and dis- 
tribution. 

In Washington, evening mail pickups have 
been eliminated, vending machines have re- 
placed Saturday window service downtown, 
and weekend sorting work has been cur- 
tailed. 

MEMO OUTLINES PLAN 

Other potential reductions are outlined in 
a strongly worded memorandum to local 
postmasters from the director of the region 
that includes Washington, and in a set of 
papers on service nationwide over the next 
five years. 

Frank J. Nunlist, assistant postmaster 
general for operations, said current cuts are 
being left largely to the discretion of regional 
directors, after careful study of local con- 
ditions. 

Only services for which demand has 
dropped as a result of changing consumer 
patterns are being reduced, he said. The gen- 
eral shift to a five-day work week, for exam- 
ple, has made window service unnecessary at 
postal headquarters at 12th Street and Penn- 
sylvania Avenue NW, he said. 

Guidelines for reductions in the District, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia are 
contained in a memo from regional director 
Carl Ulsaker to “all city delivery offices.” 

“Any deviation should be because of some 
exceptional condition which you should ex- 
plain,” he wrote local postmasters, The memo 
says: 

1, “All morning collection service should be 
eliminated except that made by the letter 
carrier while serving his route...” 

2. Late evening collections “should be 
abolished unless significant volume will be 
advanced in dispatch. If retained, it must 
be confined to selected high-volume boxes 
in business districts, shopping centers or 
along arterial highways .. .” 

3. ‘In purely residential areas a 5 p.m. 
collection is unnecessary and the only col- 
lection should be made by the letter carrier 
while serving his route ... This collection 
may be started earlier if essential in order to 
conserve manpower .. .” 


ONE CITYWIDE COLLECTION 


On weekends and holidays, “only one com- 
plete citywide collection is necessary,” the 
memo says. 

“Saturday service should be limited to col- 
lection by letter carrier or relay carrier in 
performance of their regular duties. Addi- 
tional Saturday service to business districts 
may be provided only if warranted by local 
conditions.” 

In regard to window service—stamp sales, 
package handling, etc.—on Saturdays, the 
postmasters are adyised to make an evalua- 
tion and “take appropriate action immedi- 
ately to consolidate services and reduce num- 
ber of windows required or compress over-all 
weekly window service hours.” 


WEEKEND ASSIGNMENTS 


The memo also says that “assignment of 
clerks and mailhandlers on weekends must 
be reduced to a bare minimum to provide 
adequate service.” 

Among the steps called for are: 

1. Eliminating or deferring the sorting of 
incoming and outgoing “non-preferential” 
mail between 6 p.m. Friday and 6 a.m. Mon- 


day. 
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2. Deferring from Saturday night to Sun- 
day the processing of outgoing first class 
mail 


3. Reducing the processing of incoming 
first class mail between 6 a.m. Saturday and 
midnight Sunday to special delivery and box 
mail, “and maintaining a level of mail com- 
patible with clerical assignments on Tour 1 
(early morning) Monday.” 

The memo also suggests scrutiny of coffee 
breaks, “visiting” among employes, early de- 
partures from work and personal telephone 
calls, for “potential man-hour savings.” 

Officials were reluctant to discuss the de- 
tails of moves being made here and elsewhere 
to eliminate waste. But Nunlist and others 
made these general observations: 

Morning collections from mailboxes for- 
merly were made by truck drivers who re- 
layed delivery mail to postmen on foot. Now, 
most mailmen have their own vehicles and 
can collect mail themselves. 

Most first-class mail now is business com- 
munications, so fewer collections are neces- 
sary in residential areas, 

Business has shifted to a five-day week, 
and downtown services—like window service 
at 12th and Pennsylvania—are scarcely 
needed on the weekend. 

Less mail is moved by train and more by 
plane, so deadlines for sorting can be spaced 
further apart. 

Many people have switched to the tele- 
phone for the kind of communications they 
used to mail, especially on weekends, others 
said. 

REORGANIZATION MOVE 

The reductions are being made as the 
Nixon administration presses for congres- 
sional approval of a reorganization of the 
Post Office into a corporation-like executive 
agency, and for new mail rates. 

Reorganization giving the Post Office fi- 
nancing power now vested in Congress could 
speed the mechanizations and facility-devel- 
opment envisioned in the five-year forecasts, 
developed by Nunlist’s Bureau of Operations. 

The format of the forecasts consists 
of nine “stratagems” aimed at wiping 
out a deficit (estimated at $1.4 billion this 
year) that would otherwise climb to $3.5 bil- 
lion by 1975. 

The “strategems” outlined for the post- 
master general’s consideration, and the esti- 
mated payroll reductions for fiscal 1971 and 
1975, include: 

Five-Day Operation. (1971: $5,524,000; 
1975: $145,530,000) “This plan contemplates 
the phased elimination of six-day delivery 
and manned window service.” 

Lock box access, special delivery and self- 
service facilities would be unaffected. 

NEW METHODS 

Area Mail Processing. (1971: $7,063,000; 
1975: $80,659,000). This program would con- 
solidate all outgoing-mail-handilng func- 
tions into 400 to 500 “area mail processing 
plants,” with “improved mail-handling meth- 
ods and increased mechanized mail process- 


Production Standards. (1971: No estimate; 
1975: $136,258,000). This involves the “de- 
velopment and implementation of individual 
and group standards for distribution and de- 
livery employes, and refinement” of main- 
tenance employes’ standards. 

New Techniques for Carrier Office Work. 


(1971: No estimate; 1975: $189,504,000). 
“This plan contemplates a fresh over-all view 
of the carrier function, especially time he 
spends preparing his mail for delivery.” In- 
creased mechanization and “new concepts” 
of delivery are involved, to reduce office time. 

Modification to Mail Delivery Policies and 
Practices. (1971: $1,353,000; 1975: $8,663,- 
000). This calls for delivery of mail to s 
“central point” at universities and similar 
facilities, reducing to one the attempts to 
deliver parcels, and charging fees for holding 
vacation mail. 

Basic Services to Customers. (1971: $1,405,- 
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000; 1975: $36,163,000) . Replacement of “out- 
moded” window service’ with modern, self- 
service equipment in shopping centers is 
envisioned, plus “cluster boxes” in suburban 
areas, and replacement of “selected post of- 
fices or stations with contract units.” 

Customer Cooperation. (1971: $11,147,000; 
1975: $161,182,000). One of the biggest items 
in the nine-point savings plan, this assumes 
increased participation in the mailing proc- 
ess by customers, such as 100 percent ZIP 
coding, inclusion of apartment numbers in 
addresses, “single drop delivery” at apart- 
ment houses and urban renewal housing, and 
discounts offered as incentives to bulk mail- 
ers for pre-coding and pre-sorting their mail 
and getting it out early in the day. 

Standard Levels of Service. (1971: $1,375,- 
000; 1975: $33,083,000). This stratagem in- 
volves what the planners term “reasonably 
achievable standards of performance of serv- 
ices to the postal customer geared to a 7 p.m. 
time for the beginning of a postal day.” 

Standardization and Specialization of 
Postal Facilities. (1971: No estimate; 1975: 
$154,869,000). This concerns procurement 
and construction practices for post offices 
and equipment. “Customer-oriented” func- 
tions, like stamp sales, would be separate 
from new mail-handling facilities, and these 
facilities would handle “specific products,” 
like parcel post. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On whose 
time? 

Mr. BOGGS. On my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire, what is the time situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tower). The Senator from Wyoming has 
30 minutes remaining and the Senator 
from Texas has 5. 

Mr, McGEE. I thank the Chair. I shall 
take just 1 minute and then be prepared 
to yield back the remainder of the 29 
minutes. 

Mr. President, I want to suggest that 
the committee opposes this amendment, 
for obvious reasons. 

The proposed amendment would sal- 
vage the substance of the labor-manage- 
ment negotiations and leaves out the rest 
of the postal reorganization that was also 
a basic part of the negotiations and dis- 
cussions. 

I feel compelled to oppose the amend- 
ment. 

I am ready now to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time if the Senator from 
Texas will also. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time, in 
the interest of saving time, because the 
hour is late. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, just let me 
say that we should vote the amendment 
down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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Tower). All time on this amendment 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas, 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. Mc- 
Govern), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr, METCALF), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND) , would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt), and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 5, 
nays 84, as follows: 

[No. 202 Leg.] 
YEAS—5 


McCarthy 
Yarborough 


NAYS—84 
Goldwater 


Elender 


Young, Ohio 
Fulbright 


Montoya 


Jordan, N.C. Smith, Il, 
Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 


Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—11 


McGovern Percy 

Metcalf Russell 

Mundt Tydings 
Inouye Nelson 


So Mr. Yarsoroucn’s amendment (No. 
748) was rejected. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleague from 
the State of Montana, the distinguished 
majority leader (Mr. MANsFIELD) and 
with the distinguished minority leader 
from the State of Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scotr) and my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. Cranston) of California in sponsor- 
ing amendment No. 739 to S. 3842. 

The distinguished majority leader has 
said, this amendment merely continues 
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the long-standing congressional policy 
that rates on books, educational, and 
library materials be on a uniform na- 
tional basis rather than zoned by dis- 
tance. While S. 3842, by creation of the 
five-man Postal Rate Commission, dele- 
gates to that Commission the power to 
set postal rates and classifications, it is 
imperative that the Commission recog- 
nize the long-established national policy 
of this country in acknowledging the 
importance of the mails in the distribu- 
tion of books and other educational 
materials. 

While the amendment reserves to the 
Commission the function of setting the 
level of these rates, the Commission 
must, in making rate and classification 
determinations, take into consideration 
the intent of Congress as expressed in 
the committee report and in this amend- 
ment. If enacted the amendment assures 
the public the broadest possible access at 
minimal cost to informational, educa- 
tional, scientific, technical, and literary 
publications, films and recordings, and 
other materials in rural as well as urban 
areas. 

Literacy is recognized as the corner- 
stone of education, and the national need 
for progress in literacy extends well be- 
yond the classroom or any particular age 
group. Diverse cultural forms must be 
available to every segment of our vast 
population if we are to have a true ex- 
change of ideas. Understanding is en- 
hanced by the free exchange of ideas and 
cultural forms through books, films, and 
recordings used by individuals, libraries, 
schools, and organizations dedicated to 
such intellectual development. Reduced 
nationwide flat rates for books, edu- 
cational films, and library materials are 
necessary to achieve these goals. 

The burden of mailing costs falls large- 
ly on the addressee, including educa- 
tional institutions, libraries and, equally 
important, homes depending on the mails 
for access to books and other educa- 
tional materials. There must be no dis- 
crimination because of geographic loca- 
tion for the distribution of these educa- 
tional materials. A reversion to zoned 
rates for the shipment of books would 
impose a severe penalty on States far 
removed from the production centers of 
these materials. Individual schools and 
libraries pay the postal shipping charges 
on these materials as a separate and 
identifiable cost. An increase in the cost 
of getting materials to far-flung areas 
would result in a net decrease in the 
purchasing ability of the individual 
schools and libraries involved. As the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has pointed 
out, if the special rates are removed, it 
will add an additional $130,000 of postage 
on circulation of library materials in our 
State of Montana. This can only mean a 
deterioration in services throughout the 
State and the denial to the people of 
Montana of the opportunity to receive 
these educational materials because of 
geographic location. This is true not only 
in Montana, but to all residing in States 
removed from the traditional production 
areas of these items. In remote and thinly 
populated areas of this country where 
libraries must serve their customers by 
mail, any elimination of a library inter- 
change rate would be a severe blow to 
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library service and public enlightenment. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I intend to 
support President Nixon on his request 
for postal reform. 

For nearly 2 years we have worked in 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee to fashion a bill which meets the 
President's request for improved postal 
service which includes: 

Independence from politics. 

Better working conditions and wages 
for postal employees, 

Self-support of postal service. 

Growth to meet expanding demands 
for postal service. It is my firm hope that 
our bill will do this, therefore, I do not 
intend to weaken or change it on the 
floor of the Senate to exempt some orga- 
nizations from paying postage, to upset 
the pay-your-way formula for postal 
patrons, to limit employee rights to bar- 
gain for wages and working conditions, 
to impair in any way the existing laws in 
right-to-work States like Utah, to force 
any person to violate his religious tenets 
against joining a union. 

I shall vote for the Nixon bill on postal 
reform. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. BARTLETT, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 17868) making appropriations for 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of 
said District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 7 to the bill and con- 
curred therein; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 11, 
12, and 13 to the bill and concurred 
therein, severally with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3842) to improve 
and modernize the postal service, to re- 
organize the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is 
open to further amendment. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Oklahoma. 

AMENDMENT NO. 751 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I call 
up amendment No. 751 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read as follows: 

On page 171, strike out lines 15 through 20 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The National Labor Relations Board shall 
decide in each case the unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining in the Postal Service. 
The National Labor Relations Board shall not 
include in any bargaining unit—”. 

On page 172, line 19, strike out “national”. 
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On page 172, lines 23 and 24, strike out “na- 
tional exclusive recognition and national”. 
On page 175, line 7, strike out “national”. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I mod- 
ify my amendment by adding at the bot- 
tom of the amendment: 

On page 281, lines 8 and 9, strike out “na- 
tional exclusive”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is accordingly modified. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
amendment is designed to free postal 
employees from any legislatively man- 
dated membership and permanent con- 
finement in seven national so-called craft 
unions by permitting the National Labor 
Relations Board to apply the normally 
accepted standards in determining what 
are the appropriate units—industrial, 
craft, or a combination thereof. 

Examples of unions which would be 
put out of business under the language 
of the Senate bill as it presently exists 
are the National Alliance of Postal and 
Federal Employees and the National 
Postal Union, commonly known as the 
NPU, with a combined membership of 
approximately 125,000 postal and Fed- 
eral employees. 

Mr. President, collective bargaining, 
which is provided for in the proposed 
legislation, is a sham if the employees 
are denied the right to freely select their 
bargaining representatives. 

An appropriate unit is the essence of 
the right of collective bargaining and 
should not be determined arbitrarily by 
the Congress, as proposed in the pending 
legislation. 

Some proponents of the pending bill 
may attempt to convey the impression 
that the independent industrial unions 
are seeking some kind of favoritism, 
while at the same time grabbing a bigger 
portion of the legislative pie. This is sim- 
ply not the case. 

All the amendment seeks to do it to 
put all unions in an equal position at 
the starting line. 

It is my understanding that no union, 
organization, or individual had the right 
to bargain for wages or fringe benefits 
under Executive Order No. 10988, signed 
by the late President Kennedy, or Exec- 
utive Order No. 11491, signed by Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

I, therefore, feel that Congress should 
stay out of the business of deciding labor- 
management relations by legislative 
mandate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the names of the senior Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javits) and the 
junior Senator from New York (Mr. 
GooDELL) be added as cosponsors of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to cosponsor Senator BELLMon’s amend- 
ment to the pending postal reform legis- 
lation. This amendment will assure an 
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equal opportunity for all labor organiza- 
tions to demonstrate that they represent 
a majority of the employees in a post 
Office, city, or area. It will allow any 
union so demonstrating to be certified by 
the National Labor Relations Board as 
the appropriate unit for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining. This amendment 
would in no way direct the Board to 
certify any particular union or any par- 
ticular unit, but would leave the Board 
free to make an appropriate determina- 
tion. It assures nothing save equality of 
opportunity. 

The present language of the Senate 
postal reform bill, at section 1302, which 
this amendment would alter, requires 
the Board to make a finding that any ap- 
propriate unit must be a national one. 
The practical effect of the present lan- 
guage is to bar from certification all but 
the nationwide, craft-based postal unions 
with headquarters here in Washington, 
even though in any particular city or 
area, the overwhelming majority of the 
postal workers or the majority of the 
workers in one of the postal crafts may 
be members of, and may desire repre- 
sentation by another postal union. 

Under the present language of the bill, 
Mr. President, the third largest union 
of postal employees will be excluded for- 
ever from the bargaining table. This is 
the 80,000-man National Postal Union, 
which is not a national craft union. This 
independent union, which represents ap- 
proximately 10 percent of all Post Office 
employees, has its membership concen- 
trated in the big cities. 

Twenty-six thousand members of the 
National Postal Union are in the bor- 
oughs of Bronx and Manhattan of New 
York City. They were, when they felt un- 
justly treated before, leaders of the re- 
cent national postal stoppage. Now the 
Senate bill proposes to legislate them out 
of existence, to destroy them. Can we be 
so bound in illusion as to assume that 
they, faced with this new injustice, will 
not once again take vigorous action to 
fight for their very survival? 

Under the present language of the Sen- 
ate bill, the fourth largest Post Office 
union in the country, the National Al- 
liance of Postal Employees, will also be 
forever excluded from certification for 
bargaining with the postal corporation. 
Dare we assume that the 37,000 mem- 
bers of the alliance will complacently 
view, and passively accept, the destruc- 
tion of the organization which they have 
long labored to build? 

The amendment which I am cospon- 
soring strikes the reference to “national 
units” in the Senate bill. This change 
would allow the Board to make a find- 
ing, if appropriate, that the proper unit 
for representation was still the Nation 
as a whole. The nationwide unions would 
not be barred from certification. But, on 
the other hand, if it were found that a 
more restricted area is more appropriate, 
the change in language which I am pro- 
posing would allow such a finding. The 
present language would not allow such a 
finding. Only nationwide units could be 
certified under the present language. 

Under the language of the amendment, 
Congress does not dictate to the Board 
any particular position on what consti- 
tutes the appropriate unit for bargaining 
purposes in the Postal Service. It leaves 
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the Board free to make a finding, on such 
basis as it feels appropriate, as to what 
is the appropriate unit. The present lan- 
guage has Congress direct the Board to 
make a finding only on a national basis. 

The present language, further, would 
restrict the units which may be certified 
by the Board to national craft unions. 
Industrial unions made up of all em- 
ployees of a post office or area could not 
receive recognition. I submit, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that to include such a requirement 
in any piece of labor legislation in this 
day and age is clearly undesirable. Such 
language would permanently prohibit 
recognition of any industrial union in the 
Postal Service. The craft unions, which 
have a history running back a hundred 
years in some instances, could win recog- 
nition whether the amendment is 
adopted or not. It poses no threat to those 
unions who are doing a good job of rep- 
resenting postal workers. There is little 
reason, then, why the Congress should 
force upon any group of workers in the 
United States one type of union and one 
alone. This is an extraordinary step. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if all memory 
of the struggles of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations to organize our 
mass production industries in the 1930's 
has gone from these Halls. Have we total- 
ly forgotten the magnificent organizing 
job Hillman and Lewis and Reuther and 
Murray did? Has everyone forgotten that 
out of this competition for membership 
and representation between the AFL 
and the CIO came the vital labor move- 
ment of today, made up of both craft 
unions and industrial unions, each on an 
equal footing, each equally a part of the 
American labor movement? 

I do not believe, Mr. President, that 
the Congress of the United States 
should take sides with either the craft or 
the industrial unions, shculd dictate thai 
either form must be the exclusive type to 
secure representation under our laws. 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
this Congress will take this step. I regret 
deeply that this issue ever arose here. 
We are threatened with opening a Pan- 
dora’s box of old, forgotten hatreds and 
fratricidal strife. This craft versus in- 
dustrial unions issue can only lead to 
disaster for labor, for management, for 
America. Let us remove this threat from 
the postal reform bill. The amendment 
will in no way, make recognition of any 
existing postal union impossible. The 
present language makes recognition of 
any but the nationwide unions impossi- 
ble. In the name of fairness, of union 
democracy, and congressional impar- 
tiality, let us under the law favor no one 
type of union, but give all an equal 
chance. 

Mr. President, we are in danger of 
another postal strike at the present time. 

Mr. President, our postal workers are 
justifiably frustrated. They have been 
living on promises. I believe we should 
move tonight to put this provision in the 
bill which will give fairness to all unions 
under the law. I believe we should go on 
to enact retroactively the pay increase 
and get this bill passed so union members 
will have justice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Dominick). Who yields time? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 
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The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming desire to yield 
time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, are we 
proceeding under the 1-hour time limita- 
tion or would the Senator from Okla- 
homa be willing to consider a lesser time 
limitation? 

Mr, BELLMON. I am virtually finished 
and then I will yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I do not 
know how much time the Senator from 
Oklahoma has used. If we were to agree 
on 15 minutes to a side would that be 
agreeable? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, how 
much time have I used already? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, 15 
minutes is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the committee I wish to explain what 
transpired in the dialog on this pro- 
posal and then I would be prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

We have had long conversations with 
the leadership of each of the independ- 
ent unions. We have had conversations 
with colleagues on the House side in 
terms of trying to understand the prob- 
lem this represents, for example, in areas 
like New York City, in particular. 

I thought we had worked out an un- 
derstanding where we would take the two 
versions to conference and agree that 
everybody could be taken care of in con- 
and the reason for that is 


ference, 
specific. 

There was negotiated downtown, for 
better or for worse, a labor-management 


collective bargaining agreement. It 
seemed on all sides better to honor the 
agreement rather than to tamper with it 
and then settle it in conference. It was 
our understanding with the leadership 
of each of the independent unions that 
this was an accepted settlement. 

Mr. President, for that reason, in or- 
der to keep our part of the bargain we 
feel we would have to oppose the amend- 
ment from the floor. We believe it is one 
of those areas that would be taken to 
conference. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
such time up to 15 minutes as the Sena- 
tor may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Hawaii is recognized. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I am fear- 
ful that if we exclude the word “na- 
tional” as it relates to labor unions we 
will find ourselves in tremendous trou- 
ble and we will find ourselves dealing 
with every unit in every post office all 
over the country. I do not think we want 
to be in that position. 

We realize the situation in the postal 
system in New York, but this is one 
problem we discussed with the union and 
we were going to conference to see what 
could be worked out. But if we knocked 
out the word “national” I am afraid the 
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Post Office Department would be bar- 
gaining with 35,000 or 32,000 post office 
units where each could represent a bar- 
gaining unit. 

I do not think we want that kind of 
situation. We understand that in New 
York they have this very large unit and 
they should be given consideration. We 
had intended in this bill to give them 
the right to represent their members in 
grievances. We had intended to do so 
but it did not get in the bill. We gave 
them the right to negotiate, to use check- 
offs and other privileges; but if we knock 
out the word “national” I am afraid we 
will get into a lot of trouble. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island understand there is an 
agreement in which the heads of these 
independent unions had participated 
and that this is agreeable to them? 

Mr. FONG. We had discussed this 
with them and I do not know if it is 
agreeable with them, but it is under- 
stood we are going to take this to con- 
ference and try to work out something. 

Mr. PASTORE. And they understood 
it? 

Mr. FONG. They understood it. 

I think we should not tie our hands 
in conference, and I think that by ex- 
cluding the word “national” in this lan- 
guage we will find ourselves in a barrel 
of trouble. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I think 
the concern of the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and my concern also, is that even 
if it were agreeable to settlement in con- 
ference, page 157, lines 8 and 9 of the 
House bill, contains this language, which 
starts on line 6: 

As soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this Act, the Postmaster General and 
the labor organizations that as of the ef- 
fective date of this section hold national 
exclusive recognition rights granted by the 
Post Office Department, shall negotiate an 
agreement or agreements covering wages, 
hours, and working conditions of the em- 


ployees represented by such labor organiza- 
tions. 


Mr, President, that language is in the 
House bill. I believe we have compara- 
ble language in the Senate bill at page 
281, lines 6 through 12, do we not? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senate language is 
similar to that, yes. 

Mr. GOODELL. My concern is that if 
there is similar language in both the 
House bill and the Senate bill, this would 
freeze in the requirement “hold national 
exclusive recognition rights granted by 
the Post Office Department,” and that 
is why I think it is vital to deal with that 
section on page 157. 

Mr. McGEE. It is the recollection and 
understanding of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming in our conversations with the in- 
dependent leadership of these unions 
that the House language was prepared 
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and cleared with them for its interpre- 
tation in order to satisfy this need. That 
is the reason we had not considered any 
tampering with the House language in 
that section. 

Mr. GOODELL. Is it the Senator's un- 
derstanding that the language I quoted, 
referring to “national exclusive recog- 
nition rights” would not preclude an 
agreement in conference that would 
permit the continued existence of the 
local collective bargaining units? 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. They could bargain 
for wages and other conditions? 

Mr. McGEE. Absolutely, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GOODELL, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield to the senior 
Senator from New York for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate had 2 routes to go. It could either 
enact the substitute, which was the 
House bill, with the best things from 
the Senate bill, or work the other route, 
which is what it is doing now. 

This is the redemption of the promise 
to postal workers that they be treated 
like workers in the private sector. In the 
private sector they would not have this 
boom lowered on them. We are asking 
only that they have the same opportuni- 
ties locally as national unions, It is not 
giving them anything. I hope very much 
the measure will be approved. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, when we 
are prepared to yield back the remainder 
of our time I will move to table the 
measure for the obvious reason as a 
parliamentary procedure, but I do not 
want to preempt the time until we have 
used it up. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) be 
added as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON, I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Do I understand that 
in the post office reorganization there has 
been a consideration in meetings which 
were held and agreements made where- 
by the people who will work in the post 
office—must join a certain union or join 
one of several unions, or they will be 
denied the right to work in the post of- 
fice and will not have a free choice to 
select the union of their own selection? 

Mr. McGEE. No. There is nothing that 
compels that in either bill, as far as I 
know. Nothing compels that. In the 
pending amendment that is not the is- 
sue. However, in the overall legislation 
pending, all that the Senate bill pro- 
poses, under the Taft-Hartley Act, sec- 
tion 14(b), is that in those States that 
have the right-to-work laws that takes 
precedence over other legislation. In 
those States which do not have right- 
to-work laws, there remain open, among 
the options that we ask here, elections, 
if that is what they choose. In most 
cases, in practical terms, 90 or 95 per- 
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cent of them are in a single union, in- 
cluding the New York area. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. I would like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming if he may have 
been present when the distinguished 
junior Senator from Tennessee made the 
point, and if he was present would be 
comment upon the observation made by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee when he said that it was his 
understanding that section 14(b) would 
invalidate, as I understood him, the ap- 
plication of a State right-to-work law, 
if the activity of the affected worker was 
one that affected interstate commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Wyoming has ex- 
pired. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield any time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield a moment 
to me on that point? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, how 
much time remains to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Four and 
a half minutes. 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield one minute to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it is the 
chairman’s understanding and interpre- 
tation and advice from legal counsel that 
section 14(b) exempts nothing in inter- 
state commerce; that State right-to- 
work laws prevail under the 14(b) provi- 
sion. It is part of the labor law at the 
present time. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I know 
the Senator from Wyoming is dealing 
with a very difficult issue. It is a complex 
area, with different views as to meaning 
and different views at different times; 
but I must say to the chairman of the 
committee and the Senate that I have 
just met with the representatives of the 
independent National Postal Union and 
they indicate that there has been no 
such agreement. They are concerned 
about the language which I quoted to the 
Senator because it does appear that it 
would preclude anything except national 
unions being recognized for collective 
bargaining and negotiation purposes. 

It is conceivable, under the House 
language and the Senate language, that 
we could come out of conference with a 
provision that would permit local unions 
to continue to exist—I believe that is 
true of the Senate bill—but they would 
exist only to handle grievance proceed- 
ings, and they could not be involved in 
real negotiations as far as wages, work- 
ing conditions, and other factors that 
are so critical are concerned. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, myself, and other 
Senators would make it clear, not that 
the local unions are going to exist, but 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
would be empowered to make a decision 
as to who are the proper representatives 
for bargaining purposes of the workers 
in each case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 
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Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think it is critical 
that we face this issue here tonight. The 
House bill is generally acceptable in the 
fact that it does provide that there can 
be local unions; it does not permit solely 
national craft unions to exist. But the 
House bill does contain language that 
clearly indicates that we are going to 
end up with national exclusive bargain- 
ing, which will be one of the major postal 
unions, or several of them. It will ex- 
clude completely local unions from vital 
decisions in vital negotiations. I believe 
that decision should be left to the Board. 

If we do not delete the language, there 
will be no option in conference but to 
go along with national negotiations solely 
with national unions, and local unions 
will be wiped out for bargaining pur- 
poses. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has 14% minutes 
left. The Senator from Wyoming is fully 
out of time. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has yielded back 
the remainder of his time. All time of 
the Senator from Wyoming has expired. 
The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment—— 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have 2 minutes so that 
I may try to clarify this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Hawaii is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I believe 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa is looking at page 157 of the House 
bill and a similar section in the Senate 
bill, which deals with transitional col- 
lective bargaining. It is only in that par- 
ticular that the two provisions of the 
House bill and the Senate bill each read 
alike. So, in that respect, during the 
transitional period, even if it went to 
conference, there would be no change. 

But when it comes to the time when 
the National Labor Relations Board, as 
provided in the Senate bill, decides which 
shall be the bargaining unit, section 1302 
of the Senate bill reads: 

The National Labor Relations Board shall 
decide in each case the national unit appro- 
priate for collective bargaining in the Postal 
Service. Such units shall be national craft 
units such as those previously recognized 
under Executive Order 10988. The National 
Labor Relations Board shall not include in 
any bargaining unit— 


And so forth. Under the House bill we 
have a similar provision which reads a 
little differently from the Senate bill, 
section 233, bargaining units: 

The National Labor Relations Board shall 
decide in each case the unit appropriate 
for oe bargaining in the Postal 
Service... 


So when it comes to the time when the 
National Labor Relations Board shall 
enter into the picture, it is the group 
that shall decide which unit is the ap- 
propriate collective bargaining unit. But 
in the Senate version we limit it to those 
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of national craft units, whereas the pro- 
vision of the House bill does not. In that 
particular instance the House and the 
Senate will be in conference on that par- 
ticular matter. So I will say that, as 
far as the bargaining unit is concerned, 
this matter will be thrashed out in the 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Hawaii has expired. 
All time has expired. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is recognized for 30 
seconds. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in confer- 
ence with my colleague from Hawaii on 
the proposal advanced by the Senator 
from Oklahoma, we have agreed to drop 
the language of the bill the phrase “na- 
tional exclusive recognition,” on page 
281, to permit and to insure, in case of 
doubt, because of the uncertainties, that 
this would in fact be a legitimate subject 
for conference. In that way it protects 
the intent both ways. 

I am wondering what the disposition 
of the Senator would be in light of the 
acceptance of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming ask unanimous 
consent that the committee substitute 
be so modified? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the committee substi- 
tute be so modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr: McGEE. I asked for only 30 sec- 
onds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time is 
expired. Without unanimous consent, we 
cannot proceed further. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
a quorum call without its being charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Chair 
recognized me. What is the ruling? 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. I wonder if 
the Senator from Wyoming could send to 
the desk for clarification purposes the 
method by which he modified the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; here is the modifi- 
cation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will state the modification. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 281, lines 8 and 9, strike out the 
words “national exclusive”’. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma wanted to be heard. 

Mr. BELLMON. Did the Senator get 
more time? 

Mr. McGEE. He has to ask for the 
withdrawal of his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already announced that the 
modification of the committee amend- 
ment, without objection; has been agreed 
to. 
Mr. McGEE. Yes, but the Senator 
from Oklahoma has to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMON) is now pending. 
What is the Senator’s pleasure? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE. Is it now in order for—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the 
present time, there is no amendment 
pending. 

AMENDMENT NO. 752 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 752. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield for a brief 
explanation of just what has transpired 
here, for the Recorp? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. McGEE. What we have just agreed 
to, with the Senator from Oklahoma and 
the Senator from New York, was to 
change the language in the section on 
page 281, the three words "national ex- 
clusive recognition” in the one area of 
the two bills, the House and Senate bills, 
where the language is identical. By 
changing that language, it entitles us to 
take this question to conference, and in 
that way, we are now free to resolve in 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives the objectives sought by the 
Senator from Oklahoma and the Sena- 
tors from New York on the question of 
recognizing the independent unions. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think we ought to 
make it clear in the record that while 
there is some sympathy here for the rec- 
ognition of the independent unions, what 
we are doing now is not to exclude the 
participation of national unions. I mean 
we want to make that clear. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; the record is clear. 

Mr. PASTORE. In other words, the 
Senate is not now backing away from 
recognition of the national unions. I 
want to make that clear. 

Mr. McGEE. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has the floor. The 
clerk will state his amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will. the 
Senator yield so I can ask a question of 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa will wait until the clerk 
States the amendment. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
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unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMon’s amendment (No. 752) 
is as follows: 

On page 142, line 6, strike all matter 
through and including line 5, page 143. 

On page 140, between lines 6 and 7, strike 
the following: 

“ ‘303. Members. of Congress serving on the 
Federal Boards of Governors’’’, 
and in lieu thereof the following items: 
“303. Assistant Postmasters General and 
the General Counsel. 
Procedures of the Board of Governors. 
Advisory Council. 


“4304, 
“ “305. 
“*306. Seal. 

“307. Judicial Officer.’” 

On page 143, line 6, strike “Sec, 304.” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “Src. 
303.”. 

On page 143, line 14, strike “Src. 305.” and 
in Iteu thereof insert the following: “Sec. 
304.”. 

On page 144, line 6, strike “Sec. 306.” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: ‘Src. 
305.”. 

On page 145, line 21, strike “Src. 307.” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “Src. 
306.”. 

On page 146, line 3, strike “Sec. 308.” and 
in lieu thereof insert the following: “Sec. 
307”. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, willl the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield 3 minutes 
to me, so that I may ask the Senator 
from Wyoming a question? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am pleased to yield 
to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER, I thank the Senator, If 
I may have the attention of the Senator 
from Wyoming, following along the line 
of the question of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), would it 
not be fair to say, as a matter of leg- 
islative history in connection with this 
amendment, that it is intended that the 
overall policy of Congress be that the 
national unions generally be in the pic- 
ture, rather than to have a condition 
where we might have 26,000 local unions 
involved? 

The Senator from Wyoming made 
quite a point of that in his argument 
against the original Bellmon amend- 
ment, and I must say I think most of 
us thoroughly agree that we do not want 
to get into that condition. So while this 
amendment leaves it open for a few ex- 
ceptional cases, such as the New York 
situation, and also for the nationals, the 
overall policy is to look to the national 
unions as the major collective bargain- 
ing agents? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; but to keep open the 
free option for others to go through the 
regular procedures and maintain their 
role, their independence. 

Mr. MILLER, That is right; but that 
will be in the nature of an exception to 
the overall policy. 

Mr. McGEE. This will have to be 
tested, then, down the line, in the future. 
In other words, Congress is not pre- 
empting that decision. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand. But I 
think we ought to have a legislative pol- 
icy that we are generally looking to the 
national unions as distinguished from all 
the many thousands of locals. 

Mr. McGEE. That is true. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 
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SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. McGEE. Can the Senator agree to 
a time limitation on this amendment? 

Mr. BELLMON. This will take approx- 
imately 5 minutes. 

Mr. McGEE. Can we agree on & 
5-minute time limitation on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BELLMON., Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is very simple. 
Under the terms of the Senate bill, two 
Members of the House and two Members 
of the Senate serve on the Board of Goy- 
ernors of the new Postal Service. It is my 
hope, as a member of the committee and 
as.a Member of the Senate, to get Con- 
gress completely out of the post office 
business. It is my feeling that if we have 
two Members of the House and two Mem- 
bers of the Senate on the Board of Gov- 
ernors, our constituents are still going to 
feel that we are choosing the rural carri- 
ers and the rural postmasters and have 
the impression back home that we are 
still running the Post Office Department. 

I feel that the language should be 
deleted. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator made a very eloquent case in the 
committee on this point—namely, the 
presence on the Board of Governors of 
four nonvoting Members of Congress— 
two from the House and two from the 
Senate. That is the key. 

In the original proposal that came 
from downtown on postal reorganization, 
they were urging a congressional repre- 
sentation. It was the ultimate judgment 
of the committee in session that so long 
as they were nonvoting and could lend 
the counsel and the advice that still ties 
the public interest factor in postal affairs 
to the concern of Congress, this would be 
the least complicated of the ways to do it. 
There may be other ways; we examined a 
number of alternatives. This seemed to 
hold fewer complications than some of 
the others. 

For this reason, the committee would 
have to oppose the Senator’s amendment, 
which would eliminate the four nonvot- 
ing Members of Congress. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Is it not true that in some 
of the versions of our bill, we did leave 
out the advisory members? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes, we did, in the early 
version. 

Mr. FONG. And then employees of the 
Post Office came to see us, and said they 
were afraid that they would not be able 
to speak to the Board of Governors; so 
they wanted some liaison between the 
Board of Governors and themselves, and 
they asked us to put them back in, 

Mr. McGEE. That is correct. 

"The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoN- 
TOYA). Who yields time? 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back their time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 
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Mr. BELLMON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has. been yielded 
back, 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Florida (Mr. HOLLAND), 
the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. INOUYE), 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet), and the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typincs) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLtanpD) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnpr) is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota (Mr. MUNDT) is paired with the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Illinois would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 52, as follows: 

[No. 203 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 


Ellender 
Fannin 
Fulbright 


Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—10 


McCarthy Russell 
Mundt Tydings 
Nelson 

Percy 


Dodd 
Goldwater 
Holland 
Tnouye 


So Mr. BELLMON’s amendment (No. 
752) was rejected. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
can explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 
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The amendment of the Senator from 
Washington is as follows: 

On page 209, following line 22, insert the 
following: 

“$3111. Mailing of Unordered Merchandise 

“(a) Except for (1) free samples clearly 
and conspicuously marked as such, and (2) 
merchandise mailed by a charitable organiza- 
tion soliciting contributions, the mailing of 
unordered merchandise or of communica- 
tions prohibited by subsection (c) of this 
section constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition and an unfair trade practice in viola- 
tion of section 5(a)(1) of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act (15 U.S.C. 45(a) (1). 

“(b) Any merchandise mailed in violation 
of subsection (a) of this section, or within 
the exceptions contained therein, may be 
treated as a gift by the recipient, who shall 
have the right to retain, use, discard or dis- 
pose of it in any manner he sees fit without 
any obligation whatsoever to the sender; and 
all such merchandise shall have attached to 
it a clear and conspicuous statement inform- 
ing the recipient that he may treat the mer- 
chandise as a gift to him and has the right 
to retain, use, discard or dispose of it in any 
manner he sees fit without any obligation 
whatsoever to the sender. 

“(c) No mailer of any merchandise mailed 
in violation of subsection (a) of this section 
or without the exceptions contained therein, 
shall mail any recipient of such merchandise 
a bill for such merchandise or any dunning 
communications. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, ‘un- 
o-dered merchandise’ means merchandise 
mailed without the prior expressed request 
or consent of the recipient.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this 
is the same amendment which passed 
the Senate earlier, and I yield now to 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that this body accept 
this action in which it appended the 
Magnuson amendment to the Baker sub- 
stitute, inasmuch as this body has acted 
on that amendment and it will save our 
time if we transfer the action to this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 744 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 744 and ask that its 
reading be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the reading of the amendment 
will be dispensed with and the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona, No. 744, is as follows: 

AMENDMENT No, 744 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this Act or of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, each employee of the Post 
Office Department shall have the right, freely 
and without fear of penalty or reprisal, to 
form, join, and assist a labor organization or 
to refrain from any such activity, and such 
employee shall be protected in the exercise 
of this right.” 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of 
Senator Curtis, Senator GOLDWATER, 
Senator THuRMOND, Senator HOLLINGs, 
and Senator Dore be added as cospon- 
sors of my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr, President, I shall 
take but a short time to explain the 
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amendment. This matter has been de- 
bated for some time. Many articles have 
been submitted for the Record from 
newspapers all over the Nation concern- 
ing it; I have a great many statements 
with me tonight which I shall not read 
which I believe most Members have seen. 

I believe that this is something that 
we should vote upon. If anyone here still 
thinks the point is invalid concerning 
what is provided in the executive order 
originated by the late President Kennedy 
and the ietter signed into effect by Presi- 
dent Johnson and then more recently by 
President Nixon, I say that if anyone 
doubts this, they should read the state- 
ment by Prof. Kurt L. Hanslowe of Cor- 
nell University and the former assistant 
general counse! of the United Workers, 
who said recently: 

The union shop in public employment has 
the potential of becoming a neat mutual 
back-scratching mechanism, whereby public 
employee representatives and politicians 
each reinforce the others’ interest and do- 
main, with the individual public employee 
and the individual citizen left to look on, 
while his employment conditions and his 
tax rate and public policies generally are 
being decided by entrenched and mutually 
supportive government Officials and collec- 
tive bargaining representatives over whom 
the public has diminishing control. 


I believe that statement emphasizes 
exactly what I have been trying to bring 
about in the statements I have been 
making and the educational discussion 
we have carried on over the past few 
weeks. We can also look into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and read the state- 
ments made by our colleagues in the 
other body. 

This legislation will take a Federal 
executive agency of 750,000 employees 
and place it under cover of a statute from 
which they are now excluded. For the 
first time in history, a group of Federal 
employees who aspire to work for the 
Federal Government in the postal sery- 
ice, would be faced with the prospect 
of union membership as a condition of 
employment and will be dismissed for 
failure to join a union if a union shop 
agreement is entered into. 

Mr. President, the hour is late. If the 
Senate permits a postal reform bill to 
pass that legalizes compulsory unionism 
we will have taken a giant step down the 
road to the enforced unionization of all 
public employees at the Federal, State, 
and local levels. The militant union boss, 
Jerry Wurf, president of the American 
Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Employees, is already urging legis- 
lation on Congress in the form of a 
public employees relations act that 
would provide for the legalization by the 
Congress of union shop agreements for 
all public employees. 

I emphasize again that this is a very 
simple amendment. and merely provides 
that notwithstanding the provisions of 
this act or the National Labor Relations 
Board as amended, each employee in the 
Post Office Department shall have the 
right freely without fear of penalty or 
reprisal, to form, join, or assist a labor 
organization or to refrain from any such 
activity. And such employees shall be 
protected in the exercise of this right. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, to prevent 
the introduction of subsidized fiefdoms at 
the Federal level, to avoid coercing work- 
ers to pay a part of their salary for com- 
pulsory dues, and to avert the creation of 
political slush fund, I join my distin- 
guished colleague from Arizona (Mr. 
FannIN) in cosponsoring his amendment 
to remove the compulsory union shop 
provision from S. 3842. 

Mr. President, the Hatch Act estab- 
lished the legal restraints on political 
activity by Government employees. But S. 
3842 would not only allow politicization, 
it would force it. To support both the 
Hatch Act and this measure is to simul- 
taneously restrain, yet compel; admon- 
ish, yet advocate; punish, yet promote 
political involvement. 

To call for repeal of the Hatch Act 
while supporting this bill is simply to sub- 
stitute compulsion for prohibition— 
merely another species of coercion. 

A much more appropriate, consistent 
approach would protect the worker’s 
right to refrain from joining a labor 
union as well as his right to participate. 
The approach represents more than the 
embodiment of a concept against coer- 
cion. It is more than a simple repetition 
of the right to work principle first enun- 
ciated for Federal employees in 1962 by 
President John F. Kennedy in Executive 
Order 10988. 

It is the only barrier remaining 
against the incursion of the spoils system 
into the Government. 

To separate the obscure, tangled argu- 
ment from the rather stark reality of 
this legislation, let me make two simple 
statements which advocates of the un- 
amended proposal could not deny. 

First. Under present law, every Federal 
employee—including postal employees— 
is guaranteed the right to make his or 
her own decision to become a member of 
an organized labor group, This right 
cannot be denied by agreement between 
union officials and the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Second. Under S. 3842 as reported by 
the Senate Post Office Committee, the 
officials of the postal administration can 
negotiate union shop contracts which 
abrogate that freedom. There are some 
who say that legislation of this sort does 
not legislate closed shops, but merely 
makes their creation an issue within the 
bargaining process. They point to the 
difference between compelling compul- 
sion and merely permitting it. Yet how 
many of those who blur the distinction 
between de jure racial segregation and 
de facto separation wash their hands 
clean of de facto-forced unionism? How 
many of those who refuse to perceive a 
difference between the roles of Govern- 
ment in creating one condition, hide be- 
hind minute distinctions involving an- 
other? Make no mistake—if we pass this 
bill, in unamended form we would be do- 
ing the forcing, we would be creating the 
conditions, we would be, in effect, signing 
the closed shop contract for the Post 
Office employees. 

I am reminded of the words of Su- 
preme Court Justice William O. Douglas 
in a recent decision on union versus 
individual rights: 

The collection of dues for paying costs of 
collective bargaining of which each member 
is a beneficiary is one thing. If, however, dues 
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are used, or assessments are made, to promote 
or oppose birth control, to repeal or increase 
the taxes on cosmetics, to promote or oppose 
the admission of Red China into the United 
Nations, and the like, then the group com- 
pels an individual to support with his money 
causes beyond what gave rise to the need for 


group action.—I.A.M. v. Street, 367 U.S. 740 
(1961). 


It is this use of compulsory dues dollars 
for political purposes that would char- 
acterize the new spoils system should it 
be ushered in by adoption of S. 3842 in 
unamended form. 

It is often said, by the proponents of 
closed shops, that those who oppose them 
merely do so to bolster the bargaining 
position of management. Yet I can report 
that the significance of this bill is not 
lost on the rank-and-file workers either. 

One of my constituents, Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Hewitt, a postal clerk in Sabetha, 
Kans., wrote: 

I believe each and every postal employee 
should have the right to elect whether we 
want to belong to the union or not, 


The “Eleanor Hewitts” are the people 
most affected by S. 3842. It is they who 
will be victimized under a spoils system. 
And it is neither the postal nor the union 
but the Congress which will be respon- 
sible. 

Mr. President, let those who support 
the intentions of the Hatch Act speak 
now to preserve its effects. Let those who 
oppose it speak now to preserve their 
consistency. Let those who refuse to focus 
on the difference between de facto and 
de jure involvement apply their blurred 
standards to this issue. And let those 
who claim to defend the rights of work- 
ingman, act now for the workingman. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
drafted and had intended to offer an 
amendment (amendment No. 750) to the 
pending bill. This amendment would ac- 
complish the same result which the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona would accomplish. 
Consequently, I shall not offer my 
amendment. However, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in full at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 750 

On page 180, line 13, change the period at 
the end of subsection (a) of section 1309 to 
a colon, and insert immediately thereafter a 
proviso reading as follows: “Provided, how- 
ever, That no officer or employee of the Postal 
Service shall be required to join or finan- 


cially support any labor organization as a 
condition of employment.” 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, no man is 
truly free unless he has a right to join 
& union or to refrain from joining a 
union. We have heard arguments to the 
effect that the Postal Service under the 
pending bill is to be converted into some- 
thing in the nature of a private shop and 
that therefore we should have laws gov- 
erning the relationship of the Service 
representing the Government and the 
employees in the Postal Service similar 
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to those which prevail in private in- 
dustry. 

Mr. President, I deny the validity of 
that observation. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that what we are 
doing is providing for a public service 
similar to that which has been performed 
by the Post Office Department since 
Benjamin Franklin was Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Section 101 of the pending bill, which 
appears on page 137, has this to say: 

The United States Postal Service shall be 
operated as a basic and fundamental service 
provided to the people by the Government of 
the United States, authorized by the Consti- 


tution, created by Act of Congress, and sup- 
ported by the people. 


In the light of that statement, it is 
absurd to say that we are dealing here 
with a relationship similar to that be- 
tween a private employer and his em- 
ployees. 

I also invite the attention of the Senate 
to section 102 which provides as follows: 

To provide a maximum degree of effective 
and regular postal services to rural areas, 
communities, and small towns where post 
offices are not self-sustaining, and to prevent 
either reductions in services or unreasonable 
increases in postal rates, there shall be ap- 
propriated to the Postal Service each year an 
amount of money which shall represent the 
public service cost of operating the Postal 
Service. 


So we still have here, not a transferral 
of the postal service of this Nation to a 
private organization, but we have here, 
just as we have always had, the rendition 
of a public service conforming to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which es- 
tablishes the Post Office Department. 

I stated a moment ago, I believe, that 
every man should have the right to join a 
union or the right to refrain from joining 
a union. I also believe that where persons 
voluntarily join a union—it makes no 
difference whether they are Federal em- 
ployees or employees of a private em- 
ployer—they should have the right to 
negotiate through representatives of their 
choosing with their employer, whether it 
be the Federal Government or a private 
employer, in respect to conditions of their 
employment insofar, as those conditions 
are not regulated by acts of Congress. 

This bill proposes for the first time in 
American history that Federal employees 
shall be compelled to pay to labor unions 
sums of money for the privilege of work- 
ing for the Government of the United 
States. 

The bill proposes to give to unions as 
autocratic a power as the kings of France 
had in their most despotic days. 

The doctrine prevailed in France at 
the time French kings possessed virtually 
absolute power over the lives of their 
subjects that “the right of working is a 
royal rights which the prince can sell 
and the subjects must buy.” 

Frenchmen had to pay their king for 
the right to earn a living during France’s 
most despotic days. 

Here we have a proposal for com- 
pulsory unionism in the Federal service, 
in the Postal Service. And this demand 
for compulsory unionism in the Postal 
Service is based upon an adaptation of 
the doctrine which prevailed in France 
in its most despotic days. 
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This is the doctrine as it is enunciated 
in the Congress of the United States by 
those who advocate compulsory unionism 
in the postal service: The right to work 
in the postal service is a labor union 
right which the labor union can sell and 
the individual worker must buy if he is 
to be allowed to earn a livelihood for him- 
self and his loved ones with his own 
hands and his own talents in the postal 
service. 

During a previous generation, labor 
unions rightly condemned so-called yel- 
low dog contracts whereby employees 
were required to agree either to join a 
union selected by their employer or to 
abstain from joining any union whatever. 

A demand for compulsory unionism in 
the Post Office Department or the postal 
service is a demand for a yellow dog con- 
tract in another form. There is no differ- 
ence in the eyes of freedom between a 
yellow dog contract which says that a 
man cannot join a union and a yellow 
dog contract which says that he must 
join a union. 

There is not a particle of difference 
between those two propositons. They are 
blood brothers. Neither of them has any 
right to a place in a free society. 

There is quite a difference between 
working for a private employer and 
working for the Government. The right 
to work for a private employer is a lim- 
ited right. But the right to work for the 
Government ought to be an absolute 
right on the part of any man who is com- 
petent to perform the duties the Govern- 
ment requires of him and who is able to 
meet the qualifications of his employ- 
ment. No man ought to be required to 
pay union dues as the price of working 
for his own Government. 

Isay without fear of being successfully 
controverted that compulsory unionism 
has no place in a free society. In saying 
this I do not derogate the value of unions 
in our society or deny them any right to 
which they are entitled. Unions are yol- 
untary associations, like churches, and 
other voluntary associations. All volun- 
tary associations in the United States, 
except unions, are required to obtain 
their members by persuasion. That is the 
way churches get their members, that is 
the way all other voluntary organiza- 
tions get their members. No free man 
ought to be compelled to join any orga- 
nization against his will for the purpose 
of earning the privilege of eating his 
bread in the sweat of his own face, And 
no man should be required to join a 
union or to financially support a union 
except by his own free choice. 

Any country which sanctions by law 
compulsory unionism is not, in fact, a 
truly free society. Compulsory union- 
ism is alien to liberty. I have never un- 
derstood why any organization should 
have the right to draft people against 
their wills into membership and to levy 
upon them tributes against their wills. 

I have heard all of the arguments 
about free riders, and that unions are re- 
quired to negotiate for everyone in a 
bargaining unit at the bargaining table. 
That requirement is not something im- 
posed upon the unions; that is a power 
the unions seek. 

The contest going on upon the floor 
of the Senate at this moment is the old- 
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est contest earth has ever known. Dur- 
ing every generation of mankind there 
has been a contest between tyranny on 
the one hand and freedom on the other. 

The great poet Rudyard Kipling, who 
was also a great statesman, wrote a poem 
entitled “The Old Issue,” in which he 
speaks of the eternal conflict which goes 
on between tyranny and freedom. He 
points out in “The Old Issue” in most 
eloquent fashion some truths which we 
would do well to meditate upon at this 
moment as we are asked to impose com- 
pulsory unionism upon 750,000 sup- 
posedly free Americans. 

I do not question the motives of those 
who seek to impose compulsory unionism 
upon postal employees. They undoubtedly 
believe that the unions know what is best 
for them and that they ought to be will- 
ing to cooperate with unions for their 
own good. 

I venture to assert that no man is truly 
free unless he is at liberty to manage his 
own life, even though in doing so he may 
take a course of action which either the 
union or the Congress deems to be 
foolish. 

Inasmuch as Rudyard Kipling was an 
Englishman, he spoke of the great con- 
flict between tyranny and freedom as a 
conflict between the people and the king. 
We will appreciate his poem better if we 
identify the king in meaning with the 
Government of the United States. 

Kipling truly said: 

All we have of freedom, all we use or know, 

This our fathers bought us long and long 
ago. 

Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we 
draw, 

Leave to live by no man’s leave, underneath 
the Law. 


Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey- 
goose wing, 

Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly 
from the King. 


So they bought us freedom, not at little cost, 
Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our 
gain be lost. 


One of the rights our fathers bought 
for us at great price was the right to 
earn our living in the sweat of our faces 
without leave of any man or group of 
men. Shall we throw this precious right 
away tonight by voting for compulsory 
unionism in the postal service of the 
United States? Shall we say to the citi- 
zens of the United States, “You cannot 
work for your Government unless you 
join a union, pay dues, and take orders 
from it?” 

If Senators have any doubt in their 
minds about the despotic powers which 
unions have over their members, I sug- 
gest they read the decision, the split 
decision, the 5-to—4 decision, of the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the case of National 
Labor Relations Board v. Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, 388 U.S. 175. 
That case holds, in effect, that the mem- 
ber of a union does not have the right 
to make up his own mind or decide his 
own course of action in respect to mat- 
ters connected with his employment. He 
has to take orders from the union, even 
though he believes the orders to be in- 
advisable, unwarranted, and unjust. Un- 
der this decision, a union member can 
be fined by a union if he disobeys the 
orders of the union. 
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The Supreme Court held in that 5-to- 
4 decision that the union has that power 
over a member notwithstanding the fact. 
that Congress, in section 7 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act declared in as plain words 
as can be found in the English language,. 
that an employee is free to refrain from. 
participating in concerted union activi- 
ties. What the proposal for compulsory 
unionism means is this: That the 750,000 
Americans who now earn their living in 
the postal service must take orders from 
unions even though they do not wish to 
join them. What are they to do when it 
comes to the choice between taking 
orders from the postal service and taking 
orders from the union in cases of conflict 
between the union and the postal service? 
Must they choose between being dis- 
charged by the postal service or fined 
by the union. 

Mr. President, when I have to make a 
choice between tyranny—whether it is 
tyranny on the part of the Government, 
tyranny on the part of the unions, tyr- 
anny on the part of big business, or 
tyranny on the part of powerful political 
organizations—and freedom, I take my 
stand with freedom. 

I close with this observation: Right- 
to-work laws enforce, and union shop 
agreements nullify, the ancient rignt 
which Kipling calls, “Leave to live by no 
man’s leave.” One does not “live by no 
man’s leave” if he is compelled to pay a 
labor union for leave to earn his liveli- 
hood in the sweat of his own face. The 
provisions of the bill authorizing compul- 
sory unionism propose for the first time: 
in the history of our country that Fed- 
eral employees be denied “leave to live by 
no man’s leave.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further discussion, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
uanimous consent that the names of the 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. BYRD), the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), 
and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GuRNEY) be added as cosponsors of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

LABOR UNIONS HAVE BROUGHT BENEFITS TO 
WORKERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, we 
have had pictured tonight, as we come 
to the close of this debate, the feeling 
on the part of one or more Members who. 
have entered into the discussion that. 
programs of unionism or of union shop 
have brought, in a sense, considerable 
damage to the men and women who 
toil in this country. 

Just the opposite is true. Had we not. 
had collective bargaining in the United 
States of America in the true sense—and 
I remind my colleague from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin) that we do not 
have true collective bargaining at the 
present time in the Federal service—we 
would never have brought into being the 
benefits of unionism which have been 
shared by those who are nonunion mem- 

rs 


Millions and millions of workers in 
this country have obtained equitable 
wages; improved working conditions and 
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job ‘security because there were those 
` who were active in the union movement 
and worked diligently, sometimes against 
terrific odds, to bring about benefits for 
all working people. Through collective 
bargaining and through programs of ne- 
gotiations they have achieved benefits 
which would have been denied or long 
postponed. Federal employee unions 
have exercised an important role in this 
endeavor. 

Yes, Mr. President, I think it is wrong 
to say that unionism has been a weapon 
of despotism in this country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I assume 
the Senator from West Virginia heard 
my speech. I said nothing adverse con- 
cerning unionism. What I said related 
to compulsory unionism. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I recall, I believe, 
that the Senator spoke about the tyr- 
anny of unions. I listened very care- 
fully. I have respect and admiration for 
my colleague from North Carolina, but 
we disagree very much on this issue. 

I think it would be important for us, 
although it is a part of the report on 
postal reorganization, to have printed at 
this point in the Recor» the explanation 
of the right-to-work issue by the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RIGHT-TO-WORK ISSUE 


The committee recognizes and appreciates 
the problems inyolved in enacting a collec- 
tive bargaining system with teeth in it for 
postal employees. Except in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and one or two other small 
Federal operations, true collective bargain- 
ing has never existed in the Federal service. 
For management to bargain with 750,000 
postal employees on an individual basis is 
utterly impossible. Thus, from the viewpoint 
of both postal management, postal unions, 
and the best interest of the general public, 
the committee recommends that the chosen 
representatives of postal employees be the 
bargaining agent on wages and working con- 
ditions. This is a system and a right estab- 
lished by Federal law in the National Labor 
Relations Act applicable to all other signif- 
icant craft and industrial employment in the 
United States. Except that Federal employees 
shall continue to be prohibited from strik- 
ing, the general system of collective bar- 
gaining as it exists in the private sector of 
the economy, under Federal law, shall be 
-applicable to the postal service. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
retaining the right of a State government to 
enact legislation against a union shop, is 
preserved. 

If State law prohibits the union shop, no 
“provision of this bill may be construed to 
authorize a union shop in that State. The 
‘bill provides that a union shop for postal 
employees can be authorized only as a result 
‚of collective bargaining in States whose laws 
.allow it. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
-trust that Members of the Senate will 
remember that the “right-to-work” laws 
in the 19 States which have such laws 
-will not be set aside by the union shop 
bargaining authorized in this bill. In a 
real sense, however, we will be giving to 
the 750,000 employees of the Postal Serv- 
ice the opportunity for true collective 
bargaining. At the same time, they will 
‘be denied the right to strike—a right 
which exists in the private sector. In my 
mind this is all the more reason to main- 
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tain the right to negotiate a union 
shop—an effective tool in collective bar- 
gaining. 

It is my firm conviction that the postal 
employees who are being transferred to 
the new Postal Service should have this 
important instrument to aid them in fu- 
ture negotiations. I trust that the Sen- 
ate shares this conviction and will act 
accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona (putting the 
question). 

The “nays” 
“nays” have 
rejected. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The amendments are as follows: 


Add a new title III at the end of the bill 
as follows: 


“TITLE INI—RATE ADJUSTMENT 
“AUTHORIZATION TO POSTMASTER GENERAL 
“Sec. 301. The Postmaster General is au- 

thorized to adjust the postage rates and 
charges in sections 4253, 4303(a)—(d)(1), 
4422, 4452, and 4554 of title 39, United States 
Code, by increasing them by not more than 
$344 percent, and the postage rates and 
charges in section 4359 of title 39, United 
States Code by increasing them by not more 
than 50 percent. The postage adjustments 
made by the Postmaster General under this 
section shall become effective on the dates 
fixed by him. 
“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 302. The provisions of this title shall 
become effective upon enactment of this 
Act.” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this is the 
same amendment that was discussed ear- 
lier. It was offered as an amendment to 
the substitute offered by the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER). 

At that time I pointed out very briefly 
that we do face an operating deficit of 
$2.5 billion in 1971. 

This amendment, as explained earlier, 
would give the Postmaster General 
standby authority to raise certain pre- 
scribed rates during the transition 
period. 

I explained the amendment fully at 
that time. The hour is late. The amend- 
ment has been reviewed by the chair- 
man and by the ranking minority mem- 
ber. 

I have counseled with both of those 
gentlemen with reference to the amend- 
ment. They are both opposed to it. hence 
I rest my case. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. HANSEN. I know we are all con- 
cerned with the continuing battle to try 


seem to have it. The 
it. The amendment is 
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to halt inflation in this country. So far 
we have not made too mariy gains in try- 
ing to combat inflation, but I think the 
amendment of the Senator from Kansas 
has much merit. 

The amendment proposes to make 
available increases in rates between the 
t.me that the bill is enacted and the time 
when the postal corporation can start 
operations. That will permit the postal 
authorities in the interim period to raise 
a significant amount of money that can 
make an important contribution toward 
a balanced budget. 

Because I think that is important to 
all of us, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sena- 
tors yield back their time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee’s position is the same as on the 
earlier occasion. We oppose adding pro- 
vision for rates themselves at the end of 
the bill, inasmuch as we have been work- 
ing very closely downtown with the un- 
derstanding that they did not want the 
rate bill intertwined with the postal re- 
organization bill; and for that reason the 
committee opposes the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield back his 
time? 

Mr. McGEE, I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Kansas yield back his 
time? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas. All time on 
the amendment has been yielded back. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr, DoLE). On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
one ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLAND) , the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
Inouye), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartHy), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Youna) are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MonptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy) is paired with the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. MunNDT). If 
present and voting, the Senator from Illi- 
nois would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from South Dakota would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 60, as follows: 
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Saxbe 
Schweiker 
Scott 
Smith, Maine 
Smith, Il. 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick 


Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Pastore 
Pell 
Prouty 
Proxmire 
Randolph 
Ribicoff 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Taimadge 
Tydings 


Alken 


McClellan 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre Williams, N.J. 
Metcalf Yarborough 


NOT VOTING—11 


Inouye Percy 

d McCarthy Russell 
Goldwater Mundt Young, Ohio 
Holland Nelson 


So Mr. Dote’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Fong 
Fulbright 


Anderson 
Dod 


AMENDMENT NO. 742 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I call up 
amendment No. 742 and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 162, line 9, strike out “Subject to 
subsection (c) of this section” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Except as otherwise provided 
in subsections (c) and (d)(1) of this sec- 
tion”. 

On page 162, beginning with line 25, strike 
out through line 8 on page 163 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(d)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title or any provision of a 
collective bargaining agreement entered into 
under chapter 13 of this title, the provisions 
of title 5 relating to a preference eligible 
(as that. term is defined under section 2108 
(3) of title 5) shall apply to (A) an appli- 
cant for appointment in the Postal Service 
in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as an applicant for appointment 
to a position in the competitive service un- 
der title 5, and (B) to an employee of the 
Postal Service in the same manner and un- 
der the same conditions as if the employee 
were in the competitive service and subject 
to the provisions of title 5. Without compro- 
mising its basic mission, the Postal Service 
shall pursue an employment policy designed 
to extend opportunity to the disadvantaged 
and the handicapped.” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) be 
added as a cosponsor of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Does the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be considered 
en bloc? 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, as I have 
said in my supplemental views which 
accompanied this bill to the fioor, I am 
in accord with the principles of postal re- 
form. The Senate bill is a good one and I 
believe it will go a long way toward ac- 
complishing its purpose, providing an 
effective framework for a modernized, 
greatly improved U.S. postal system. 

I am concerned, however, that in our 
haste to report a bill for expeditious con- 
sideration, the committee might not 
have made clear its intent with regard 
to the position of veterans in the postal 
service. That is the purpose of my 
amendment today—to make crystal clear 
my own position in this regard, and to 
clarify and maintain all of those rights 
which veterans presently enjoy under 
existing law. 

Under existing law, a veteran of the 
military service has certain rights in the 
postal service in the matter of employ- 
ment and reemployment on returning 
from the military service. The veteran 
has the rights of appeal in adverse ac- 
tions and the releasing of employees 
when reductions in the work force occur. 
These rights, guaranteed by the Veterans 
Preference Act of 1944, are the same 
rights enjoyed by veterans in any other 
branch of the competitive civil service. 

The language of S. 3842, as reported, 
is particularly vague with regard to vet- 
erans preference. It is deficient, defec- 
tive, and subject to misunderstanding. In 
one section of the bill the Post Office De- 
partment recommends modification of 
veterans preference by saying that re- 
tention of preference will be subject to 
collective bargaining, or to modification 
by the Department with approval of the 
Civil Service Commission. In another 
section of the bill, section 1101(d), it 
states that “those provisions of title 5 
which were formerly known as the Vet- 
erans Preference Act shall apply to the 
Postal Service.” 

We owe it to ourselves and to the men 
and women who have served in the 
Armed Forces of our country to make 
ourselves as clear as possible with regard 
to their employment rights in the Postal 
Service. That is why I have offered this 
amendment, and I am hopeful that my 
colleagues will join with me in approv- 
ing it. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
manager of the bill; and in order to ex- 
pedite the measure tonight, I will re- 
frain from any further comments at this 
time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana has persuaded the 
members of the committee that this 
would be an adequate clarifying amend- 
ment on the intent of the committee, and 
the committee finds no objection to it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MCGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
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on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 749 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 749. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
North Carolina will be stated. 

The bill clerk proceeded to read the 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
shall explain the amendment, and T ás- 
sure the Senate that I will not take more 
than 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 168, line 11, insert a period after 
the word “employment” and strike out 
everything beginning with the word “if” on 
line 11 and ending with the word “employ- 
ment” on line 17. 


The language proposed to be stricken 
is as follows: 

If such individual pays to the Treasurer 
of the United States a sum equal to the 
initiation fees, dues, and assessments uni- 
formly required as a condition of acquiring 
and retaining membership in a labor orga- 
nization which is representative of the in- 
dividual unless the individual and labor or- 
ganization mutually agree upon some other 
condition of employment. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, this is an 
amendment to amend subsection (d) on 
page 168. This section provides, in sub- 
stance, that no individual who is a mem- 
ber of a religious sect or division thereof, 
the established and traditional tenets 
or teachings of which oppose a require- 
ment that a member of such sect or 
division join or financially support any 
labor organization, may be required to 
join or financially support any labor or- 
ganization as a condition of employment 
if he pays the equivalent of the union 
initiation fees and dues into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

As I see this, when a man pays some- 
thing into the Treasury of the United 
States, he is paying a tax, and this is 
taxing a man on his religion; and I do 
not think it has any place in this bill. 

I ask the Senate to support this 
amendment by a voice vote. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, may I say, 
in response to the Senator from North 
Carolina, that the committee weighed 
tms amendment very carefully, with all 
its implications, and the religious group 
affected very much wanted this amend- 
ment. The committee respected the re- 
ligious aspect of the question, and it was 
consistent with their request. All groups 
concerned agreed that this was one that 
they could take. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. FONG. Was not this provision in 
the bill drafted by the religious group? 

Mr. McGEE. It was drafted by the 
group itself; yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. After all, it is a tax on 
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their religion; and even if they are will- 
ing to do it, I do not think the Senate of 
the United States should be willing to so 
vote. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator willing to 
have a voice vote on this? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. McGEE. The committee’s position 
is “no” on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, as I 
participated in the development of S. 
3842, I was concerned about the impact 
of rate adjustments on small local pub- 
lishers throughout the country. I speak 
here of within-county newspapers, re- 
ligious and fraternal nonprofit mailings, 
books, educational materials, classroom 
publications, agricultural magazines, 
and labor mailings. 

I was pleased that the committee in 
its report recognized that the upsetting 
of long-standing mail preferences estab- 
lished by law would work great hard- 
ships if the transition was too drastic. 
I appreciate the fact that a 10-year 
stretchout period is recommended for 
adjustment in preferred rate publica- 
tions. If we are not careful this too could 
be ruinous and cause many of our fine 
State and local publications to go out 
of business. aif 

I recall many years ago when there 
was much discussion concerning the 
dropping of free-in-county mail. It was 
reported that the actual cost of this type 
of mail was $13.6 million per year. At 
the same time, the foregone revenue 
under this system only amounted to 
$800,000. Of course, in the interim, free- 
in-county has been modified and public 
services have been expanded to include 
total loss on these and other type pub- 
lications. This lessened the impact on 
local newspapers and similar publica- 
tions. 

For example, as recently as 1968 the 
Department’s cost ascertainment report 
reflected a 100-percent recovery of ad- 
justed costs for within-county publica- 
tions. These adjustments, of course, in- 
cluded application of public service costs. 

It seems to me that section 102 public 
service cost to maintain “effective and 
regular postal service to rural areas, com- 
munities and small towns where post 
offices are not self-sustaining, and to pre- 
vent either reduction in service or un- 
reasonable increases in postal rates,” is 
a continued recognition of the great pub- 
lic service value of these extensions of 
our U.S. Postal Service and for which 
appropriations are authorized. 

This would seem to me to provide a 
more equitable transition for adjust- 
ments in rates to the local, free, and 
preferred types of mail. My interpreta- 
tion does not mean that rates will not be 
increased; my interpretation rather has 
to do with public service cost allowances 
which might well be credited by a Postal 
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Rate Commission as it sets about deter- 
mining its new schedule of rates. This 
will lessen the impact. 

I need not remind the Congress that 
much of our local and rural mail was 
built on “free-in-county,” “rural free 
delivery,” and “low preferred rates” at 
the community level. The sudden drop- 
ping of these provisions might create 
great hardships except for possible pub- 
lic service discounts as we give full effect 
and force to S. 3842. 

I am greatly concerned about this im- 
pact when I note the wide gap between 
revenues of 0.3 cent and combined cost 
of 4.7 cents on newspapers, other than 
dailies, contained in the Department’s 
1969 revenue and cost analysis. This 
would call for a 1,600-percent increase 
barely to break even, if required to re- 
cover the institutional cost, and would 
spell ruin for many local publications 
even stretched out over a period of 10 
years. 

This and other increases ranging from 
500 percent to 1,600 percent would work 
great hardship. Of course, these per- 
centages have been developed without 
giving full credit to existing public serv- 
ice requirements. 

I would hope that the application of 
public service costs, as reflected in sec- 
tion 102, would serve to reduce this hard- 
ship and that we might achieve for our 
local publishers a fair and equitable rate 
structure under the new law. 

Finally, I make this plea and trust 
that I am correct in my views for the 
many free and preferred rate publica- 
tions we have encouraged since the be- 
ginning of our U.S. postal system. Let 
us not impair the great and valuable 
service of our newspaper, educational, 
agricultural, labor, and the many local 
nonprofit religious and fraternal infor- 
mation services. 

The Congress need not be reminded 
of its many concessions over the years. 
I recall that in 1967 we made a conces- 
sion to small business on third-class mail 
by establishing a lower minimum charge 
per piece on the first 250,000 pieces 
mailed during a year. I would hope some 
thought would be given in the public in- 
terest to granting a similar preference 
to publications, for example, on the first 
300,000 copies per edition in order to 
protect and encourage small business 
publishers. 

I appreciate these are only sugges- 
tions, but if my concern is shared by 
others then my statement will not have 
been in vain. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I support 
S. 3842, the Postal Reorganization Act, 
as reported by the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. It is my belief 
that this legislation will help provide a 
sound basis for an efficient postal service 
based on modern management techniques 
and equipment. 

As a member of the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, I wish to 
commend the chairman, the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee) and the ranking minority mem- 
ber, the distinguished Senator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Fone) for their outstanding 
leadership and painstaking work in the 
development and formulation of this 
legislation. I am sure we all appreciate 
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their great efforts and the job they have 
done. 

This legislation provides for sweeping 
reforms for one of our most important 
public services and cabinet departments. 
This reorganization, when enacted, will 
be a milestone in updating, streamlining, 
and making more effective and responsive 
the postal service. 

Under this legislation the operations of 
the new Postal Service will be overseen hy 
a Board of Governors appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. The Postmaster General 
and his deputy, both appointed by the 
nine Board members, also occupy posi- 
tions on this body, as do four nonvoting 
Members of Congress. 

This Board of Governors parallels the 
board of directors concept prevalent in 
private industry. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral, appointed by the Governors and 
responsible only to them, would adminis- 
ter the Department. He would no longer 
be identified as a political appointee and 
member of the President’s cabinet. 

If the Postal Service is to operate in 
a manner comparable to private enter- 
prise, then incentives to encourage em- 
ployees in the performance of their du- 
ties must be an integral part of the sys- 
tem. The new system calls for promotion 
within the Department rather than al- 
lowing stagnation in one position over 
the years. It provides for more rapid ad- 
vancement, and pay that is comparable 
to that earned for similar tasks in the 
private sector. 

In addition to receiving the 8 percent 
salary increase agreed upon in the re- 
cent negotiations, postal employees 
would have an opportunity to participate 
in collective bargaining for increased 
wages and benefits. This, too, parallels 
the system of private enterprise. 

While corporations seek to make a 
profit, the Postal Service would be re- 
quired to move toward equalizing its 
costs with the incoming revenues. Such 
a requirement is phased over the first 
10 years of operation and would eventu- 
ally remove the necessity for the annual 
congressional appropriation that has be- 
come habit in the present deficit-ridden 
Department. Such a provision would en- 
courage economy, while seeking efficien- 
cy—a concept basic to private enterprise. 

The revenues would be raised by the 
adjustment of postal rates, a determina- 
tion that would be made by an indepen- 
dent, five-member panel of cost experts, 
acting on the request and justification of 
the Postmaster General. Consequently, 
ratemaking would no longer be the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

Other provisions of this detailed leg- 
islation would have the effect of remov- 
ing restrictions and requirements on the 
Post Office Department that have served 
to hinder, more than help, in the quick 
delivery of mail. They, too, have received 
the careful consideration of the members 
of the committee. 

This bill, and the one passed by the 
House of Representatives, I am certain, 
can be combined in conference into a 
most effective vehicle for postal reorga- 
nization. 

This proposal has received widespread 
publicity and has been thoroughly re- 
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viewed by many of our fellow citizens. 
Public concern certainly has been indi- 
cated to me by the great amount of mail 
on the subject. 

As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I can attest to 
the fact that the bill is the product of 
many long hours of careful study and 
deliberation. It is culled from many pro- 
posals for revamping the present system. 

Most importantly, it is the result of 
consultation with many diverse interests 
involved in postal operations today. To 
my knowledge, all those interested have 
had the opportunity to express their 
opinions on the various facets of this 
legislation. I believe S. 3842 responds to 
the public cry for reform and is a care- 
fully reasoned approach to a problem 
that has attracted many ideas and 
theories. It incorporates the best features 
of many studies. 

Overhaul of such a large operation is 
not easy and will not be accomplished 
overnight. The bill before us has estab- 
lished a framework. The members of the 
committee have done their best to pro- 
vide postal reorganization that can be 
facilitated with the least confusion. 

To predict that this bill has fully an- 
ticipated all problem that will arise in the 
new Postal System would not be possible. 
But such refinements can be made as 
trial uncovers possible error or omission. 

So it is my hope that Senators will 
see fit to enact this legislation of monu- 
mental importance to every American. 
We have the opportunity now to pro- 
vide she improved service that the Amer- 
ican people need and want. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Beginning on page 280, line 22, strike all 
through page 281, line 4, and substitute 
the following: 

“COMPENSATION CHANGES 

“Sec. 8. (a) The Postmaster General, un- 
der regulations made by him, shall increase 
the rates of basic compensation and basic 
pay of employees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment so that such rates will equal, as 
nearly as practicable, 108 per centum of the 
rates of basic compensation and basic pay 
in effect immediately prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act. Such increases shall 
take effect on the first day of the first pay 
period which begins on or after April 16, 
1970. This section does not apply to em- 
ployees in positions in the Executive Sched- 
ule. 


“(b) Retroactive pay, compensation, or 
salary shall be paid by reason of this Act 
only in the case of an individual in the 
service of the United States (including serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States) 
on the date of enactment of this Act, except 
that such retroactive pay, compensation, or 
salary shall be paid— 

“(1) to an officer or employee who retired, 
during the period beginning on the first day 
of the first pay period which began on or 
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after April 16, 1970, and ending on the date 
of enactment of this Act, for services ren- 
dered during such period; and 

“(2) in accordance with subchapter VIII of 
chapter 55 of title 5, United States Code, re- 
lating to settlement of accounts, for services 
rendered, during the period beginning on the 
first day of the first pay period which began 
on or after April 16, 1970, and ending on the 
date of enactment of this Act, by an officer 
or employee who died during such period. 
Such retroactive pay, compensation, or salary 
shall not be considered as basic pay for the 
purposes of subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, relating to civil 
service retirement, or any other retirement 
law or retirement system, in the case of any 
such retired or deceased officer or employee. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section, serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States, 
in the case of an individual relieved from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States or discharged from hos- 
pitalization following such training and 
service, shall include the period provided by 
law for the mandatory restoration of such in- 
dividual to a position in or under the United 
States Government. 

“(d) For purposes of determining the 
amount of insurance for which an individual 
is eligible under chapter 87 of title 5, United 
States Code, relating to group life insurance 
for Government employees, all changes in 
rates of pay, compensation, and salary which 
result from the enactment of this section 
shall be held and considered to become effec- 
tive as of the date of such enactment.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I will con- 
clude the debate on this amendment for 
myself in 5 minutes; but before I do so, 
I yield myself 10 minutes and yield to the 
Senator from Iowa, who wishes to engage 
in a colloquy. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wyoming, the manager of 
the bill, for clarification as a matter of 
legislative history, as to the meaning of 
the phrase on lines 16 and 17 on page 232 
of the bill—namely: 

Except under authority of a search warrant 
authorized by law, or by an officer or employee 
of the Postal Service for the sole purpose of 
determining an address at which a letter or 
parcel can be delivered, or pursuant to the 
authorization of the addressee. 


Mr. McGEE. That is the intent of the 
bill. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. So that, for example, if 
a search warrant is properly obtained 
under the law, in the course of an investi- 
gation relating to espionage, the law en- 
forcement officials concerned would be 
authorized to open a letter sealed against 
inspection. 

Mr. McGEE. Yes, that is correct. That 
is the intention of the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming, and I thank the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS: I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I want 
to inquire briefly about the situation that 
acting postmasters face under the bill. 

As I understand it, the President is di- 
vested of the nominating authority and 
the Senate is divested of the confirming 
authority. As I understand it, also, the 
Postmaster General is required, under 
the proposed legislation, to appoint post- 
masters. He is given the authority, and he 
will appoint on a competitive basis. I 
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wonder what the situation would be, if 
the Senator could say, with regard to the 
acting postmasters. 

Mr. McGEE. The chairman’s reply is 
that, as it stands now, if he has his ex- 
perience status he is, indeed, eligible, but 
more than that because we have a new 
administration of one party and a Con- 
gress of another party, both sides have 
held in abeyance precipitate action on 
postmasters. That is why there are over 
4,000 acting postmasterships right now, 
because of the eligibility of one of those 
who becomes available for a permanent 
appointment, which the new process en- 
visages in the new reorganization, in tak- 
ing this out of politics, as the Senate 
enacted it earlier on this occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I com- 
mend the Senator from Wyoming for a 
masterly presentation of the bill here. It 
has been a long journey for him. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment I have proposed takes the provision 
of the House bill with respect to retro- 
activity and puts it in the Senate bill. 

The retroactivity is limited to April 16 
of this year. That is what my amend- 
ment expresses. It is limited to the 8- 
percent increase which is in the Senate 
bill. The only difference between this 
amendment and the Senate bill, as it is, is 
that of retroactivity, back to April 16. 

The equity involved is the following: It 
is stoutly maintained on the part of those 
who negotiated the administration’s 
postal act agreement that this retroac- 
tivity was assured. It is a fact. Everyone 
knows it. Even the editorials in the most 
economy-minded newspapers in the 
country refiect that the country was 
shocked to discover how far behind the 
parade were the postal workers, how their 
marvelous discipline, their devotion to 
duty, and their no-strike obedience for 
so long kept them far behind other 
workers. As I say, the conservative press 
and the liberal press alike were unani- 
mous about that. 

One of the ways they were expected to 
make up for this was that it was really 
owed to them out of equity, because it 
was only Congress that could do justice 
to the postal workers. At that time it will, 
happily, be over, and this will be a busi- 
ness corporation dealing with organized 
workers, as it should, in the sense of 
labor negotiations. 

But this, it seems to me, is an elemen- 
tary question of justice. I am rather sur- 
prised that it was left out of the Senate 
bill, but it was left out. Of course, it is 
true it took hazards in the negotiations 
which it seems to me were a little rough 
on the postal workers concerned, espe- 
cially as this is not a matter of padding 
good wages or making a good settlement, 
but is something which many have ad- 
mittedly agreed is a bad wage situation 
for postal workers. 

The amount is $110 million. I will not 
pretend it is less. It may be noted by my 
colleagues that I voted for the last 
amendment because I believe in paying 
our bills. I have voted for tax increases 
and will do so again if we have to. In- 
deed, I think we need one right now, as 
a practical matter. 

But justice should be done to the postal 
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workers.. The House did, and I think 
that the Senate should. 

If the substitute had gone through, we 
would have settled, but it did not go 
through, so I think we should do this 
elementary thing. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I shall 
be brief, This is a situation of desperate 
proportions. We are on the brink of fur- 
ther eruptions and further strikes. I do 
not state that as a threat. I state it asa 
fact. A great many postal workers who 
have been left out for so long have 
reached a point in frustration where they 
are no longer controllable. We do not 
want to see. that happen. It may happen 
in. the next week or so. 

I am fearful that if we pass this over 
to a conference, there will be no assur- 
ance to these people, and their leaders 
will not be able to go back and say to 
them, “We are getting something out of 
the conference,” because it will still be 
all up in the air. 

It is very important that the Senate 
tonight go on record that it will do jus- 
tice to the postal workers, that the Senate 
will not go to a conference to bargain on 
justice for the postal workers, that they 
have a perfect right to this retroactivity. 
It has been bargained for with the ad- 
ministration, and the Senate should ful- 
fill that bargain right here, tonight. 

I know that it will help a great deal 
to cool off the situation if the Senate 
does that. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment. I do so not be- 
cause of my awareness of the imminency 
of any further strike activity, or trou- 
ble from the postal employees but, 
rather, because I think simple justice de- 
mands that we recognize they are a for- 
gotten group of people. 

“we have talked about postal reform 
and revision of rates and all sorts of 
things for many months now, and all 
during these times this group of people, 
more than any other group, has been ne- 
glected and almost forgotten. 

As a matter of fact, as a member of 
the Finance Committee, I became aware 
of the fact that under some other pro- 
posals that had been presented in the 
welfare reform bill, welfare recipients 
would receive more money than the post- 
al employees are today earning. 

I am going to support the amendment 
because I think that simple justice, fair- 
ness, and equity demands it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague 
from Wyoming. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I am 
most pleased that the Senator from New 
York has seen fit at this late date to 
bring up this matter and bring the 
amendment to the attention of the 
Senate. 

As has been stated by my colleague, no 
injustice has been greater than that 
given in the treatment of our postal 
workers. 

I get as much mail as any Member of 
this body. The refiection of that mail is 
the reflection of a group of people who 
have been patient, loyal, and hard work- 
ing. At long last, I think the time has 
come when we should guarantee justice 
to them. 

I intend to support the Senator’s 
amendment. 
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Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I want to 
remind my colleagues that this Senator 
has rather acceptable credentials in con- 
cérning himself with the relevant pay 
level of all Federal employees, including 
the postal service, and that one of the 
questions at stake here is that after the 
6 percent retroactive pay was agreed to 
and negotiated successfully, then, as a 
condition of the new postal reorganiza- 
tion negotiations, an 8 percent additional 
pay raise was added in that package. But 
one of the conditions was that it would 
become operable the day the President 
signed the bill. That was knowingly 
signed by all parties—when the Presi- 
dent signed the bill. 

All of us realize, and we have talked 
to the postal union fellows at great 
length about this, that no one knew 
Cambodia was coming along. No one 
anticipated the delays we have been 
through, We all recognize in this meas- 
ure that equity requires some adjust- 
ments all along the line. 

In the request, certainly, we now, in 
the light of the negotiations, should be 
permitted to take the Senate measure 
into conference with the understanding 
that there is needed the latitude to work 
out with the President, with the postals, 
and with the House an equitable date. 
The date was arbitrarily selected at 
April 18 because of the events of that 
moment, It is not a sacred date. It sim- 
ply pins down the importance of equity 
in this matter. I can assure the Senator 
that the Senate committee will go into 
conference with that very much on its 
mind, but we believe it would be the bet- 
ter part of wisdom if we could go there 
with our present measure in order to 
cope with this matter in negotiations 
with the House. 

When our time is up, so that it does 
not detract from the time available, in 
the light of our discussion—and the Sen- 
ator from New York and I have discussed 
this in advance—I will move to table the 
amendment. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the very dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming. This 
Senator has not been negligent in seeing 
that our Government employees receive 
comparable wages. 

Since I have been on the committee, 
for the past 10 years, we have given Gov- 
ernment employees approximately a 50- 
percent increase in wages. 

Here we have an agreement which was 
signed by officials of the U.S. Post Office 
Department, the AFL-CIO and its postal 
affiliates, the National Association of 
Letter Carriers, AFL-CIO, National As- 
sociation of Post Office and General 
Service Maintenance Employees, AFL- 
CIO, National Association of Post Office 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers, 
and Group Leaders—affiliated with La- 
borers’ International Union—AFL-CIO, 
National Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers, AFL-CIO, National Feder- 
ation of Post Office Motor Vehicle Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO, National Rural Let- 
ter Carriers Association, and United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, AFL—CIO. 

One of the provisions of the memo- 
randum of agreement is the proposed 
postal pay increase—8 percent pay for 
employees of the Post Office Department 
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effective as of the date this enabling 
legislation becomes law. 

In my hand is the position paper issued 
by the administration, a position paper 
on retroactive pay, as follows: 


The agreements of April 2 and April 16, 
1970, between the Post Office Department 
and the seven postal unions that have the 
exclusive right to represent the Department’s 
rank and file employees on a national basis, 
are the product of the first real collective 
bargaining that has ever occurred in the 
Postal Service. 

In consonance with those agreements, the 
reform legislation that is soon to be enacted 
will leave to the collective bargaining process 
decisions on wages, hours and other terms 
of employment that heretofore have been 
determined through the legislative process. 

One of the key provisions in the April 
agreements was the pledge of the postal 
unions and the Post Office Department to 
support an 8 percent wage increase (over and 
above the retroactive 6 percent pay increase 
that has now become an accomplished fact), 
such 8 percent increase to become effective 
as of the date when the reorganization legis- 
lation becomes law. 

The effective date of the 8 percent increase 
was a central element in the negotiations. 
To make the increase retroactive, contrary to 
the understanding reached in the negoti- 
ations, would be to weaken the collective bar- 
gaining process at the very outset of its 
history in the Postal Service. Collective bar- 
gaining simply cannot work if the agreements 
that result from such bargaining are not 
honored, and if the parties are not prepared 
to assume that the final decisions will be 
made at the bargaining table, rather than 
in some other forum. 

The cost of the 8 percent pay increase is 
approximately one and one-half million dol- 
lars per day. If the 8 percent pay increase 
were made retroactive to a date three months 
prior to enactment of the legislation, the 
retroactivity feature would cost $135 million. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yicld? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I know 
it bothers the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii that postal employees are 
not receiving as much remuneration for 
their services as welfare recipients are 
receiving. Is that not true? 

Mr, FONG. Mr. President, that is true 
but we also have the principle of com- 
parability in our pay schedules. 

Mr, HANSEN. Mr. President, how does 
the postal worker compare with the wel- 
fare recipient? 

Mr. FONG. I do not know. But I do 
know that we have the principle of com- 
parability in the pay scale and have had 
it since 1962. We have had expert advice 
from the Government, and from the 
people who gather the statistics. and 
formulate the pay schedules. According 
to the statistics Federal employees do 
receive comparable wages to those in 
private industry. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, does the 
distinguished Senator from Hawaii re- 
cognize that there is deep unrest and 
dissatisfaction among welfare recipients 
concerning what they receive, and might 
it not be fair to assume that there could 
be some dissatisfaction among postal 
employees if they received under the pos- 
tal reform bill not as much as the wel- 
fare recipients? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I do under- 
stand that the postal employees are 
not satisfied with the 6-percent increase. 
And they negotiated for the 8-percent in- 
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crease. That pay raise was agreed to 
with the understanding that it would be 
effective at the time of the enactment 
of the legislation. 

That was the agreement entered into 
by the Post Office Department and the 
bargaining units of the union postal. 

We are now being asked to change it— 
to make it retroactive to a date prior to 
enactment. 

I have a memorandum issued by the 
Post Office Department on retroactive 
pay. It is entitled, “Position Paper on 
Retroactive Pay.” 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, does this 
memorandum propose to speak for the 
postal employees, or is it an agreement 
entered into between some of their lead- 
ers? 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, this is the 
position of the administration, which 
was one of the bargaining parties. The 
Post Office Department on the one hand, 
which represented the administration, 
was bargaining with the seven AFL- 
CIO postal unions. 

The cost of the 8-percent increase is 
approximately $1.5 million a day. If the 
8-percent pay increase were made retro- 
active to 3 months prior to the enact- 
ment of the legislation, the retroactivity 
feature would cost $135 million. 

This is not an insignificant amount of 
money. But far more important than the 
money is the principle that both parties 
to a collective bargaining agreement 
should be bound by its terms. To destroy 
the regular collective bargaining process 
in the very legislation establishing a col- 
lective bargaining system would virtually 
guarantee the failure of the new sys- 
tem. 

This is the position of the administra- 
tion. The committee has worked on this 
question. We considered the question of 
retroactivity. We felt as the position pa- 
per states. So, we concurred, and in the 
bill before us, did not include a retro- 
active feature, 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, what is 
the date of the agreement? 

Mr, FONG. April 2 and April 16, 1970. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, would it 
not be fair to say that at the time this 
agreement was entered into, the intention 
of the parties was to go forward to en- 
actment of this legislation at a very early 
date, certainly not in the middle of the 
summer? 

Mr. FONG. Any person who is familiar 
with the legislative process knows that 
an agreement entered into on April 16, 
1970 could not be enacted the next day. 
Anyone who is familiar with this process 
knows that it takes 2 to 3 months after 
a bill is introduced before it can pass 
two Houses and be signed by the Presi- 
dent. 

This agreement was éntered into April 
2 and April 16, 1970. That is only a few 
months ago. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, might I 
say that we are all familiar with the fact 
that it may take 2 to 3 months for some 
important legislation to go through Con- 
gress. We are also familiar with the fact 
that Congress has, under emergency con- 
ditions, enacted important legislation 
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within a matter of 48 hours and it seems 
to me that this was an agreement reached 
under emergency conditions and certain- 
ly it was so thought of by the unions and 
the postal employees. 

Mr. FONG. The parties knew that a 
reform bill was going to be enacted. Any- 
one who knows anything about this re- 
form measure and the amount of work 
involved in it knows it is not a measure 
that could be dealt with in a week or 
two, It has been shown by the debate 
here how complex the bill is. 

I presumed, and I will say that the 
parties expected, it would take 2 or 3 
months before we could enact such a 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Hawaii for his 
very responsive and frank answers. But 
I suggest the Senator from Wyoming in- 
dicated that the committee recognizes 
there is a problem of equity here. What 
he is asking for is leeway to negotiate 
with the House. 

Mr. FONG. Yes. I respond to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa by saying I do follow 
the leadership of my chairman; that 
we do have in mind some negotiations 
along this line; and that is why we do 
not want to be tied down to a date cer- 
tain. We will want sufficient flexibility 
to move. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is saying 
that, while he regards the Javits amend- 
ment as being unduly early in retroac- 
tivity, he recognizes that there is an 
equitable argument arising over the de- 
lay that occurred in this legislation and 
that some adjustment should be made 
to reflect what was unforeseen by the 
parties at the time of the agreement. 

Mr. FONG. Yes. I read this memoran- 
dum only to show colleagues the think- 
ing of the administration. 

I would like to say I do agree with 
my chairman that probably there is some 
equity for us to consider and we would 
like to go into conference without hav- 
ing our hands tied so that we can move 
and have a little flexibility. That is what 
we are asking. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, there is 
no question but what the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii has full under- 
standing in this matter. We have learned 
now about negotiations between the 
unions and the Federal Government, and 
the plans for reorganization. As so often 
happens, the individuals, the rank and 
file workers—and I know something 
about this because I think I have been 
a member of a union longer than any- 
body else in this Chamber—get lost some 
place along the line. 

I think all the Senator from New York 
wants to do by this amendment is not 
tie the hands of the negotiators or im- 
pair their ability to reach a bargain in 
any way, but merely to say to these 
people who have been treated with in- 
equity and who have been patient, that 
we in this Chamber feel they should be 
treated fairly in this matter; that it 
should be made retroactive. 

Mr. President, I want to join the Sen- 
ator from New York in support of this 
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measure, and I hope my colleague from 
Hawaii understands this in no way is a 
statement of dissatisfaction with the 
committee or its operation, or any feel- 
ing of its inability to negotiate properly. 

I think it is something we should have 
the right to express here in the Chamber 
tonight. I think the Senator brought it 
up at a proper time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FONG. I yield. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for a very statesman- 
like argument presented here this eve- 
ning. He has been one of the stalwart 
defenders of postal workers and Govern- 
ment workers, and over the years he has 
fought hard to get them the many in- 
creases they have gotten in the past. It is 
not an easy position he takes, along with 
the chairman, but it is a courageous and 
a right position. 

I think many persons are surprised 
that we are going to achieve postal re- 
form legislation; it looks as if it might 
happen. At the time of that agreement, 
it was very doubtful we would ever be 
able to say we were going to have postal 
reform at all. These employees are going 
to get 8 percent more in terms of pay 
raises than other Federal employees— 
and in some categories their pay is as 
inadequate as postal workers—but they 
are getting it as a result of bargaining 
and negotiations. 

I think we have to make a basic deci- 
sion tonight. Is collective bargaining in 
the new postal service going to be mean- 
ingful and work, or not? If every time 
the employees are dissatisfied they are 
going to run to Congress and ask us to 
overturn a negotiated agreement, we are 
getting off on a very bad footing, as the 
Senator stated. 

Mr. President, I think the chairman 
and the ranking Republican member de- 
serves support in their position. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan for 
his remarks. We have labored over the 
bill and we have labored over the ques- 
tion of retroactivity of pay. We know 
that this is the first time the Federal 
Government has engaged in the collective 
bargaining process and we felt there was 
sanctity to this collective bargaining 
agreement, 

If we were to overrule the collective 
bargaining agreement we would find our- 
selves in grave trouble hereafter because 
every time there was an agreement there 
would be attempts to have the Con- 
gress change it. The House has changed 
it somewhat, so it places us in a position 
where we have to conciliate and come to 
an agreement. That is why we are asking 
that our hands not be tied in a situation 
like this. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the committee and the chairman 
of the committee on the position they 
have taken on this matter. Although I 
am not a member of this committee I 
have had an opportunity to keep close 
track of what has happened in these ne- 
gotiations over the months, 

The present legislation, for which 
much credit is due, was arrived at bring- 
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ing into the postal situation the prin- 

ciple of collective bargaining. 

This agreement is set out on page 57 
of the report and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT ON THE "POSTAL 
REORGANIZATION AND SALARY ADJUSTMENT 
Act oF 1970” 

Memorandum of Agreement between 
United States Post Office Department herein- 
after referred to as “Department” and the 
AFL-CIO; National Association of Letter 
Carriers, AFL-CIO; National Association of 
Post Office and General Services Maintenance 
Employees, AFL-CIO; National Association of 
Post Office Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Mes- 
sengers and Group Leaders (Affiliated with 
Laborers’ International Union), AFL-CIO; 
National Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, AFL-CIO; National Federation of 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, AFL- 
CIO; National Rural Letter Carriers Asso- 
ciation; United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
AFL-CIO; hereinafter referred to as “Unions”. 

Pursuant to the earlier agreement of April 
2, 1970, between the Department and the 
above-named unions, the parties have jointly 
developed, through the collective bargaining 
process, proposed legislation which provides 
for a major reorganization of the Post Office 
Department and an 8% pay increase for 
postal employees. It shall be known as the 
“Postal Reorganization and Salary Adjust- 
ment Act of 1970”. The parties have jointly 
agreed to support this legislative package 
without qualification and that together they 
will urge the Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion without change. The agreed-upon legis- 
lative proposal provides, amongst other 
things, for the following: 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Reorganized United States Postal Service 
becomes an independent establishment with- 
in the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Postmaster General appointed by and 
serves at the pleasure of the Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues, which has 9 pub- 
lic members named by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. 

LABOR RELATIONS 


Enable collective bargaining under a stat- 
utory framework establishing methods for 
conducting elections, providing one or more 
methods for resolving negotiating impasses, 
and requiring collective bargaining over all 
aspects of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions including grievance procedures, and in 
general, all matters that are subject to col- 
lective bargaining in the private sector. 

LABOR RELATIONS (CONT'D) 

Ban on federal employee strikes continues; 
binding arbitration if bargaining impasse 
persists 180 days from start of bargaining. 

National Labor Relations Board to super- 
vise representation elections and enforce un- 
fair labor practice provisions. 

FINANCE, RATES, AND RATE-MAKING 


Post Office can borrow up to $10 billion 
from the Treasury or general public. 

Rate changes subject to public hearing be- 
fore 3-man Postal Rate Board named by Pres- 
ident; final rate decision by Commission on 
Postal Costs and Revenues, but subject to 
veto by two-thirds vote of either the U.S. 
House of Representatives or the U.S. Senate. 

Post Office to be generally self-supporting 
by January 1, 1978. 

POSTAL PAY INCREASE 

8% pay increase for employees of the Post 
Office Department effective as of the date 
when this enabling legislation becomes law. 

Promptly after enactment, collective bar- 
gaining will be required on wages, hours, and 
working conditions, and to compress to 8 
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years the time for postal employees to reach 
the maximum step in whatever labor grade 
may be established through collective bar- 
gaining. When the new schedule becomes 
effective, an employee will immediately be 
advanced to the next step in the schedule if 
at that time he has been in his present step 
for the period provided in the new schedule. 

It is the understanding of the parties that 
the Administration will recommend to Con- 
gress the necessary legislation to effectuate 
this Agreement. 

It is the further understanding of the par- 
ties that no disciplinary action will be ini- 
tiated by the Post Office Department at any 
level against any postal employee with re- 
spect to the events of March 1970, until dis- 
cussions have taken place between the De- 
partment and such employee’s union on the 
policy to be followed by the Department. 

Winton Blount, Post Office Department; 
George Meany, AFL-CIO, J. H. Rade- 
macher, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, AFL-CIO; Marine Crable, Na- 
tional Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Em- 
ployees, AFL-CIO; Lonnie L. Johnson, 
National Association of Post Office Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers and 
Group Leaders, AFL-CIO; Michael J. 
Mullen, National Association of Spe- 
cial Delivery Messengers, AFL-CIO; 
Chester W. Parish, National Federation 
of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employ- 
ees, AFL-CIO; Herbert F. Alfrey, Na- 
tional Rural Letter Carriers Associa- 
tion; and Francis S. Falbray, United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, AFL-CIO. 

Date: April 16, 1970. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
agreement which is set out on page 57 
of the report was arrived at after many, 
many meetings of collective bargaining. 
First of all they got the 6-percent retro- 
active pay to December and then they 
wrote into it the paragraph contained 
on page 58 of the report which states 
under the heading “Postal pay in- 
crease”: 

Eight percent pay increase for employees 
of the Post Office Department effective as of 
the date when this enabling legislation be- 
comes law. 


The people who negotiated for that 
knew that that was not going to become 
law 2 days after April 16. It is only 2% 
months after that date now. The next 
clause in that contract was very, very 
important. For everyone who has a real 
interest in postal workers of this country 
it may be the most important clause in 
the contract. It states: 

Promptly after enactment, collective bar- 
gaining will be required on wages, hours, 
and working conditions, and to compress to 
8 years the time for postal employees to 
reach the maximum step in whatever labor 
grade may be established through collective 
bargaining. 


In my opinion this is going to be far 
more important over the years than the 
8 percent which is embodied in the first 
paragraph I read. 

Mr. President, I wish to add two other 
thoughts at this time. I see that on page 
59 there is a reproduction of the signa- 
tures which signed this agreement, in- 
cluding the Postmaster General; George 
Meany of the AFL-CIO; the president of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers, Mr. Rademacher; the National As- 
sociation of Post Office and General 
Services Maintenance Employees, AFL- 
CIO; National Association of Post Office 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen, Messengers 
and Group Leaders; National Association 
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of Special Delivery Messengers; National 
Federation of Post Office Motor Vehicle 
Employees; National Rural Letter Car- 
riers Association; and United Federation 
of Postal Clerks. 

I do not yield to anybody in my inter- 
est in postal employees. This goes back to 
the time when I voted to override the 
veto of President Eisenhower in support 
of the pay raise for postal employees, and 
I have not changed my mind in the least 
about bringing these people up to a com- 
parable position with others in like 
situations. 

But, Members of the Senate, tonight 
you have to decide once and for all 
whether you are really going to put the 
Postal Department on an independent 
basis. Are you really going to put them 
on the basis where they can collectively 
bargain, or are you going to put your- 
selves in a position where every time 
someone is not quite satisfied with the 
collective bargaining position or resolu- 
tion, he can come back to Congress, and 
we will get back into the same old merry- 
go-round that we have been going 
around for many years. 

I cannot believe that the presidents of 
these unions signed this in ignorance or 
that they were misled. Within 2 weeks I 
have talked with the postal workers in my 
State, in a State convention assembled, 
and I stated my position very clearly. Not 
one dissenting voice was raised. Not one 
question was raised as to this position. 
They want, and are willing to accept, a 
real negotiating position as members of a 
union. And if we accept the amendment 
which is offered tonight—I hope we will 
not—we will have made one of the great- 
est mistakes we have ever made, because 
we will have run back down the hill for 5 
years, and we will never quit running 
from here on out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, what is the 
remaining time, may I ask? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wyoming has 13 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McGEE. How much does the other 
side have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
same amount. 

Mr. MCGEE, Mr, President, I yield as 
much of that time as the Senator from 
Hawaii may require. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I sincerely 
appreciate the remarks of the very able 
senior Senator from Colorado. May I also 
say that when the negotiations were in 
progress, the parties agreed to a 6-per- 
cent increase retroactive as of December 
27. Because the administration thought 
it could get the unions’ endorsement for 
postal reform, they bargained to give 
another 8-percent pay increase. 

This 8 percent is given only to the post 
office employees. We still have 1,300,000 
other Federal white-collar employees, 
and another 700,000 wage board em- 
ployees, who are looking to this Congress 
for an increase in salary. They are al- 
ready coming to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, saying, “You are giv- 
ing postal employees an 8-percent in- 
crease. We think we also deserve an 
8-percent increase.” 

I do not know whether my colleagues 
are aware of the fact that every time 
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the wages of government employees are 
increased by 1 percent, the cost of that 
increase is $450 million. One percent in 
the Post Office Department may be a 
very small amount, but once we begin to 
relate it to all of the Federal employees, 
we have a tremendous sum. 

I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that, within the very 
near future, we will be faced with de- 
mands of Federal classified employees, 
and I think we will have to give them 
an increase, because we have given an 
increase to the postal employees. What 
that increase will be, I do not know. 
Whether we will be giving them retroac- 
tive pay again is a question we must face. 

This is the problem that faces all the 
members of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. It is a tremendous bur- 
den on the shoulders of the members of 
the committee. We want to be generous 
to our employees. We want to give them 
comparability. We think we have given 
them comparability, according to all the 
expert advice we have received from the 
administration. 

Naturally, there are some discrepan- 
cies in living cost which apply in metro- 
politan areas as compared with those 
which occur in rural areas. We have not 
been able to work out the problem of 
area wage differentials. Those in metro- 
politan areas think their pay is not as 
much as it should be, Those who work in 
rural areas probably receive a little more 
than their counterparts in private indus- 
try. These are problems on which we 
on the committee are working. 

Because of the fact that the agreement 
was entered into on April 2 and April 16, 
1970, and because of the fact that any 
reasonable employee knew—and I believe 
those who participated in the bargaining 
process knew—it would take at least 2 
or 3 months before we could enact a 
bill, I think setting the date for this ret- 
roactive pay as of April 16 is now equi- 
table as far as the Government is con- 
cerned. 

Naturally, we know the House has 
passed a retroactive pay provision. We 
are ready to discuss this matter with 
them. But we would like not to be tied 
down to a set date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? i. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. President, I will 
not take very much time. We talk about 
a negotiated agreement. There is a tran- 
sition period. We have not had a chance 
for it to operate so that there was a 
selection of who spoke for whom and who 
was negotiating for whom. 

We are talking here about a matter 
of simple justice. Negotiations were held 
on the basis that in the event of enact- 
ment of this proposal into law there 
would be an 8-percent increase. But Con- 
gress was a factor in this. We have been 
a factor in it. We did not enact the law 
quickly. There was a prolonged period of 
time. We did not enact the law and 
meanwhile a lot of postal workers have 
not been able to pay their bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield the 
Senator 1 minute more. 
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Mr. GOODELL. The House has already 
supplemented the negotiated agreement. 
The Senate has already supplemented 
the negotiated agreement. We in the 
Congress are still parties to this. We do 
not have a full blown program of postal 
service that can operate with the selected 
negotiating agent of the workers them- 
selves. 

I think it is very important that we 
recognize it is the end of June and these 
workers have reached such a point of 
desperation that they are going to erupt 
again because they cannot pay their bills. 
The conferees will be in conference for 
some time. We are not going to settle it 
by the holiday. I think this retroactivity 
should be enacted as a signal to the work- 
ers that we are fulfilling our obligation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes, and then I want to get to 
a vote. 

The nubbin of the argument is that 
this is sui generis. It is unique. There is 
not going to be another one, because the 
new corporation itself will be able to 
enter into collective bargaining. 

It is hard for us to turn our minds back 
to April 16, but on April 16 they were all 
out on strike. 

This deal was made with them, and 
they assumed—and I think they had a 
right to assume—that Congress would 
act very quickly, because there was a 
great emergency. Quite typical of the 
postal workers, who have behaved this 
way for decades, they went back to work, 
on the strength of the fact that the Pres- 
ident and the administration said, “We 
will put this thing through right away.” 

Well, we did not. The most you can 
ask for under those circumstances is 30 
days. 

I ask the Senator from Wyoming—and 
incidentally, I would like to join in the 
tribute to their interest, their fine em- 
ployee relations, their genuineness of 
heart, and the eloquence of the Senator 
from Hawaii, in which I take great 
pleasure. The fact is, however, that there 
is an inequity, a fact which is being rec- 
ognized by the manager of the bill. The 
question is, how wide shall be the band? 
I think under the circumstances of these 
men trusting the U.S. Government by 
coming back to work, the band is much 
too wide. 

That is the real nub of the reason why 
I had to make this amendment, and had 
to pick, because there was no other way 
to do it, in view of the attitude of the 
committee, the date picked by the other 
body. We may be off 2 weeks, and we may 
not. The fundamental fact that these 
people are waiting, when they have no 
reason to believe that they would have 
to take this long, is the real basis for this 
amendment, which I think the Senate 
ought to agree to out of respect for the 
long-standing perseverence, in the finest 
traditions of Government employment, 
of the postal workers. In the face of the 
fact that they have been badly treated 
for years, I say this amendment ought 
to be adopted as a matter of simple 
justice. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the record 
of the colloquy on this floor tonight 
demonstrates the concern of this body 
and its leadership for equity, and like- 
wise refiects our concern for responsi- 
bility. We believe this gives us the leeway 
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for both efficiency and equity in serving 
responsibly in this very difficult matter. 

In accordance with a previous agree- 
ment, I move to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I demand 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wyoming yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY, I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND) , the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. McCartuy), the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Younc), and the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) are nec- 
essarily abscnt. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLAaND) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is ab- 
sent on official business, and, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
GOLDWATER) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) 
is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. Munnpt) and the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 61, as follows: 

[No. 205 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 


Ellender Smith, Maine 
Ervin 


Sparkman 


Allott 
Bellmon 
Bennett Fong 

Griffin 
Gurney 
Hruska 
Jordan, Idaho 
Long 

McGee 


NAYS—61 


Harris 
Hart 
Hartke 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hughes 
Jackson 


Talmadge 
Tydings 
Wiliams, N.J. 
Yarborough 


McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 


Montoya 
Moss 
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NOT VOTING—14 


Russell 
Smith, Dl. 
te: 


Stennis 
Young, Ohio 


So Mr. McGee’s motion to lay Mr. 
Javits’ amendment on the table was 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son) , the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp) , the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EasTLAND) , the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Ho.tzanp), the Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 
InovyeE), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartry), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Russet.) , the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Youna) are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hortanp) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announced that the 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is 
absent on official business, and if pres- 
ent and voting, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MounptT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt) would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 73, 
nays 14, as follows: 
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Kennedy 
Magnuson 
Mansfield 
Mathias 
McClellan 
McGovern 
Mcintyre 
Metcalf 
Miller Williams, N.J. 
Yarborough 


Smith, Maine 
Thurmond 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


NOT VOTING—13 


Inouye Russell 
McCarthy Stennis 
Mundt Young, Ohio 
Nelson 


So Mr. Javits’ amendment was agreed 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, during the 
period starting in early 1968 and con- 
tinuing down to the present time I took 
a stand in connection with postal serv- 
ice reform, for the following principles: 

First. Postal reform; 

Second. Equitable salary increases for 
postal employees; 

Third. Enactment into law of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Executive Order 10988 
providing that postal employees can join 
or refuse to join a labor union; and 

Fourth. Opposition to compulsory un- 
ionism for Government employees. 

On three test votes today I have voted 
in opposition to compulsory. unionism 
for postal employees. It is impossible 
now following the various amendments 
added to the House bill to vote for all 
four principles in the one bill. 

The bill now goes to conference on 
the Senate and House versions of the 
bill. The House opposed compulsory un- 
ionism and it is hoped.that the House 
version will. prevail. 

Accordingly, I will cast my vote in 
favor of the postal reform bill on final 
passage. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote against the bill; only because of its 
compulsory union. provision. If this is 
corrected in conference I will vote for 
the bill, as I approve the advances in 
pay scale, and other benefits. 

Section 1309 of the Senate bill would 
extend the provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act to the employee-management rela- 
tions provided for in this bill. 

Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
authorizes States to enact legislation 
which would prohibit the union shop as 
a condition of employment in any col- 
lective bargaining agreement. Some 19 
States have enacted laws prohibiting the 
union shop. In the remaining 31 States, 
of which group is included Kentucky, 
the. union shop requirement is the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining between 
employer and the certified union bar- 
gaining representatives. 

Under the Senate bill, the union rep- 
resentatives and the Board of Governors 
of the Postal Service could enter into 
collective bargaining agreements. pro- 
viding for a union shop, but only in 
those States where no State law, enacted 
pursuant to section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, prohibits such agreement. 
Thus, under the committee bill, em- 
ployees in some 31 States could be sub- 
ject to the union shop requirement and 
employees in the remaining 19 States 
could not be required to join a union, 

Federal employees have. historically 
enjoyed the right to work for their Gov- 
ernment without joining a union, In Ex- 
ecutive Order 10988, President Kennedy 
set forth the basic policy for labor- 
management relations in the Federal 
service as follows: 


Each employee ... have the right, freely 
and without fear of penalty or reprisal, to 
form, join, and assist a labor organization 
or to refrain from such activity, and each 
employee shall be protected in the exercise 
of this right. 


This Executive order was continued-in 
force and effect by President Johnson. 

President Nixon followed in this tradi- 
tion and issued Executive Order No. 
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11491 which states in section 1(A) the 
following: 

Each [Federal] employee has the right, 
freely and without fear of penalty or reprisal, 
to form, join and assist a labor organization 
or to refrain from any such activity, and each 


employee shall be protected in the exercise of 
this right. 


I am informed that at the present 
time, there are approximately 750,000 
postal workers. Of this group, some 250,- 
000 do not presently belong to a union. 
Under section 1309 of the Senate bill, 
the officials of the Postal Service and the 
postal union can negotiate union shop 
contracts in the 31 States in which they 
are not outlawed, which contracts would 
require postal employees to join a union 
and pay union dues in order to keep their 
jobs. I repeat, in order to keep a Gov- 
ernment position. 

In 1947, I voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act. However, I make a very clear dis- 
tinction between private employment and 
Government employment. I believe that 
one of the great promises of our coun- 
try and one of its virtues is that Govern- 
ment employment is open to all, with 
persons qualifying at various levels ac- 
cording to their abilities without any re- 
quirement that they must be affiliated 
with a union to obtain or retain their 
employment, or with any other organiza- 
tion. 

I note that in his testimony before the 
House Post Office Committee, Mr. George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, a 
very honest man, stated that the union 
shop agreement for postal employees 
through collective bargaining will be the 
first step toward unionizing all employees 
in Government departments and agen- 
cies whether or not an employee desires 
to become a member of & union. 

In conclusion, I believe that those 
Americans who wish to become a part of 
the Government and serve the public 
should be encouraged to do so, should 
owe their loyalty 100 percent to the Gov- 
ernment, and should not be required to 
join a labor organization in order to con- 
tinue in public service. 

I have supported all legislation to en- 
able non-Government workers to freely 
decide whether they shall be affiliated 
with a union—and the union shop prin- 
ciple. But I cannot vote for compulsory 
unions for Government employees, re- 
quiring them to join unions, to pay check- 
off dues, and to rely on their union for 
proper pay, benefits and working condi- 
tions, and Government employment it- 
self, rather than rely on the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the States to which all of 
us owe our loyalty. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have always supported postal reform for 
I feel it is greatly needed and long over- 
due. It is time that the Post Office is 
taken out of politics and put on a sound 
economic basis. 

I am compelled; however, to vote 
against this bill for a more important 
and overriding issue. One section of this 
bill requires compulsory union member- 
ship for U.S. postal workers. In my judg- 
ment, no man should be forced to join a 
union in order to obtain or hold a job. 
This is especially, true with regard to 
Government employees. 

Passage of this legislation will pave 
way for repudiation of freedom of choice 
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for the Nation’s 750,000 postal workers— 
some 200,000 of whom are not members 
of unions—and. establish a precedent 
whereby more than 12,000,000 Federal, 
State, and local government employees 
could be compelled to join national labor 
organizations against their wishes. 

It is my hope that this particular fea- 
ture of the bill will be eliminated by 
the Senate-House conference committee 
and that my position, which would give 
postal workers a free choice with regard 
to union membership, will be ultimately 
accepted by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Monvoya) . The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment, 
amended, was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing and was read the third time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
whether there is further legislative busi- 
ness tonight——_ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator means 
this morning. 

Mr, SCOTT. This morning and there- 
after. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. First, allow me to 
make a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of H.R. 17070, the House com- 
panion bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will report. 

The BILL CLERK. H.R. 17070, to improve 
and modernize the postal service, to re- 
organize the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
Senate bill, as it has proceeded to third 
reading, be substituted for the text of 
the House-passed bill, H.R. 17070, and 
that the House-passed bill with the sub- 
stituted text proceed to third reading, 
and that the Senate proceed to final pas- 
sage on that bill as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). Without objection, all after 
the enacting clause in H.R. 17070 will 
be stricken and the Senate approved 
language; namely, the committee 
amendment as amended, will be sub- 
stituted therefor. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the question that was raised by 
the distinguished minority leader, it is 
the intention of the joint leadership to 

-lay down Calendar No, 987, the Interior 
appropriation bill, at the conclusion of 
morning business today. It will be taken 
up after certain remarks have been made 
by certain Senators who have special 
orders for later this morning. 

Incidentally, the Senate will come in 
at 9 o’clock this morning. But before 
there are «ny ooh’s and ah’s, let me ex- 
plain the rest of it. 

Following the Interior appropriation 


as 
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bill, it is expected that we will take up 
Calendar No. 878, having to do with con- 
sumer prccucts, and hopefully—very 
hopefully—Calendar Nos. 924 and 925, 
bills S. 26 and S. 27, having to do with 
certain Utah recreation areas. 

It is my understanding that somewhere 
along in the middle of the afternoon the 
conference report on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill will be taken up 
for consideration. 

We should, ali things being equal, quit 
at a reasonable hour today, if this pro- 
gram is attended to as anticipated. It 
will te the suggestion of the joint leader- 
ship that the Senate meet at 9 o’clock on 
Thursday morning next, but only for a 
pro forma meeting—no business on that 
day; and the Senate will then return at 12 
noon on Monday next. 

The order of business then, as of now, 
will be the Independent Offices appropri- 
ation bill, to be followed by the agricul- 
tural appropriation bills. Both will have 
some discussion attached to them; then, 
hopefully, the Alaska native claims bill, 
and the Defense Production Act, and the 
Gulf of Tonkin repeal resolution. 

That is about it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
thank the distinguished majority lead- 
er and suggest that on Thursday, we 
probably will not go through the formal- 
ity of calling a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on third reading of the bill, H.R. 
17070. 

The bill, H.R. 17070, was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I have 
agreed previously to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska for 1 
minute. 


THREATS TO U.S. SENATORS 


Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. President, I wish to 
inform the Senate of an urgent matter 
which has come to my attention, and I 
hope that all Senators will bear with me 
for a few moments, because I feel that 
they should know what is going on. 

I hold in my hand a transcript of a 
recorded telephone message which has 
actually been made public. Of course, it 
will be made public by my statement 
here. 

If Senators will bear with me. I shall 
read it: 

Hello. I am Dr. William Pierce, with the 
National Socialist White Peoples Party. 

Well, Mr. Nixon kept his promise and 
withdrew all our troops from Cambodia, even 
before they had a chance to finish the job 
they were sent there to do. All our generals 
told us they needed more time to thoroughly 
clean the Reds out of Cambodia. But the Reds 
in our own Senate were squawking so loudly 
that Nixon, always the compromiser, agreed 
to pull our men out. 

As any honest military man will tell you, 
there is only one way to fight a war, and that 
is with the uncompromising determination 
to destroy the enemy, to inflict a total defeat 
on him. If you aren’t ready and willing to do 
that, then you damned well better not go to 
war. 

But Mr. Nixon is not & soldier; he’s a pol- 
iticlan. He doesn’t want to be an extremist. 
He wants to keep everybody happy. He wants 
to pull us all together, he says—the pinks 
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together with the patriots. The result can 
only be the half measures, the indecisions 
and the restrictions on the use of our weap- 
ons that have characterized the whole Viet- 
nam war. 

When it is all over, 50,000 young Americans 
will have been killed for nothing—for noth- 
ing—because we won't have really settled any- 
thing. We won't really have won a war. And 
the reason, in addition to Nixon’s complete 
lack of spine, the reason will be treason! 

And just as there is only one way to fight 
& war, there is only one way to deal with a 
traitor. You don’t bargain with him or vote 
against him in the next election, you kill 
him. McGovern, Fulbright, Hatfield—the 
whole rotten bunch, needs a bullet right be- 
tween the eyes. 

The National Socialist White Peoples Party 
is holding a public rally on Sunday, July 5, 
at 2 p.m., at Ninth and Constitution Avenue, 
in Washington. We will talk about the war 
and other issues of vital concern to white 
Americans. We hope you will be there, 

This message comes to you from 2507 North 
Franklin Road, in Arlington. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to say to the Senator from Alaska 
that just 2 hours ago, I heard this mes- 
sage myself on the telephone. The se- 
curity forces of the United States have 
been alerted and informed of it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, let 
me say that as one who heard this about 
2 hours ago, too, I immediately got in 
touch with the chairman of the Com- 
munications Subcommittee, who called 
the Attorney General and advised him of 
this message. The Attorney General said 
that he would immediately get on to it. 

The distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PASTORE) was somewhat 
shocked about this statement about 
shooting certain people right between 
the eyes. 


THE POSTAL REORGANIZATION 
ACT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3842) to improve 
and modernize the postal service, to re- 
organize the Post Office Department, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). The bill having been read the 
third time, the question is, Shall the bill 
pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr, KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. ANDER- 
son), the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Dopp), the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
EASTLAND), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. McCartuy), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. Hotzianp), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), the Sen- 
ator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), 
the Senator from Texas (Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH), and the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Young) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasTLanD) would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
yoting, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Hortan) would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
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Senator from Illinois (Mr. Percy) is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MunDT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arizona (Mr. GOLD- 
WATER) is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munpt), and 
the Senator from Illinois (Mr. PERCY) 
would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 77, 
nays 9, as follows: 
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Montoya 
Moss 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearson 


Young, N. Dak. 
Mondale 


NAYS—9 
Ervin Saxbe 


Hollings Thurmond 
McClellan Williams, Del 


NOT VOTING—14 
Inouye Russell 
McCarthy Stennis 
Mundt Yarborough 


Goldwater Nelson Young, Ohio 
Holland Percy 


So the bill (H.R. 17070) was passed. 


AUTHORITY FOR SECRETARY OF SENATE TO MAKE 
CLERICAL AND TECHNICAL CORRECTIONS IN 
THE ENGROSSMENT OF THE BILL 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make clerical 
and technical corrections in the engross- 
ment of the Senate amendment to the 
House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, once 
again this week I must ask the Senate’s 
indulgence at a late hour. I need only 
a moment to extend the gratitude of this 
body to the able chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee). He has stood the test that few 
men are asked to stand. He has devoted 
his tireless efforts to a postal reorganiza- 
tion measure which all of us must admit 
is long overdue. And he has done it by 
cooperating faithfully, he has been con- 
sistently willing to stay late the past 
several evenings in order to accom- 
modate the special circumstances that 
have prevailed regarding the Senate’s 
program. Senator McGee has again 
demonstrated his outstanding skill and 
competence. He is to be highly com- 
mended. 

Our thanks go as well to the distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii (Mr. 


Ellender 


Anderson 
Dodd 


Eastland 
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Fong) whose splendid supporting efforts 
were indispensable to this success. 

To the Senate as a whole I offer my 
deepest thanks. Every Member joined 
with the highest degree of cooperation 
to assure the swift and efficient disposi- 
tion of this measure tonight. As has often 
been the case in the past several days, 
this high degree of cooperation was es- 
sential to assure the orderly conduct of 
business. I am proud that the Senate 
joined so well in this endeavor. It has 
been a credit to this entire body. 


SUMMARY OF PRESIDENT NIXON’S 
REPORT ON CAMBODIA 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed at 
this point in the RECORD a summary of 
a report by the President on the Cam- 
bodian operations. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 
ON CAMBODIA 


All American troops have withdrawn from 
Cambodia on the schedule announced at the 
beginning of the operation. Together with 
our South Vietnamese allies, they have just 
completed successfully the destruction of 
enemy base areas along the Cambodian- 
South Vietnamese frontier. 


RESULTS OF THE OPERATIONS 


Allied sweeps through enemy occupied 
sanctuaries in Cambodia will: 

1. Save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

2. Assure that the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Vietnam can proceed on 
schedule; 

3. Enable the program of Vietnamization 
to continue on its current timetable; 

4. Enhance the prospects for a just peace. 

These results will flow from the following: 

The elimination of an immediate threat to 
our forces and the security of South Viet- 
nam. 

The capture of great amounts of enemy 
supplies. 

The ending of the concept of immune 
Cambodian sanctuaries for the enemy. 

The dislocation of enemy supply lines and 
strategy in the southern part of South Viet- 
nam. 

The bolstering of the morale and self-con- 
fidence of the South Vietnamese army. 

The maintenance of U.S. credibility. 

UNDERLYING BASIS FOR U.S. ACTION 

It was North Vietnmam—not the U.S— 
which brought the Vietnam war into Cam- 
bodia. 

It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed 
to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk. 

It was the government appointed by 
Prince Sihanouk and ratified by the Cam- 
bodian National Assembly—not a group of 
usurpers—which overthrew him, with the 
approval of the National Assembly. 

It was the major expansion of enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint 
and attack the Communist base areas, 


FUTURE U.S. POLICY FOR CAMBODIA 

The following will be the guidelines of 
US. policy for Cambodia: 

There will be no U.S, ground personnel in 
Cambodia except for the regular staff of the 
U.S. Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

There will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian units. 

The U.S. will conduct—with the approval 
of the Cambodian Government—air inter- 
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diction missions against the enemy efforts to 
move supplies and personnel through Cam- 
bodia towards South Vietnam and to re- 
establish base areas relevant to the war in 
Vietnam. 

The U.S. will turn over material captured 
in the base areas in Cambodia to the Cam- 
bodian Government to help it defend its 
neutrality and independence. 

The U.S. will provide military assistance 
to the Cambodian Government in the form 
of small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. 

The U.S. will encourage other countries 
of the region to give diplomatic support to 
the independence and neutrality of Cam- 
bodia and welcomes efforts of the Djakarta 
Group of countries to encourage Asian co- 
operation to this end. 

The U.S. will encourage and support the 
efforts of third countries who wish to fur- 
nish Cambodia with troops or material to 
help Cambodia preserve its neutrality and 
independence. 

SAIGON’S ROLE 


The U.S. understands that Saigon will re- 
main ready: 

To prevent reestablishment of base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier, 

To assist in the evacuation of Vietnamese 
civilians and respond selectively to appeals 
from the Cambodian Government should 
North Vietnamese aggression make this 
necessary. 

Most of the South Vietnamese operations 
will be launched from within South Vietnam 
and there will be no U.S. air, logistic support 
or U.S. advisers on these operations, The 
primary objective of the South Vietnamese 
remains Vietnamization within their 
country. 

THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


The President reaffirms his paramount ob- 
jective of achieving a negotiated settlement 
and appeals to Hanoi to join in this effort, 
emphasizing: 

Hanoi cannot impose its will through mili- 
tary means. The U.S. has no intention of 
imposing its own will, 

The U.S. has not raised the terms for a 
settlement as a result of Cambodian suc- 
cesses nor will it lower its minimum terms 
in response to enemy pressure. 

The U.S. reiterates all previous proposals— 
public and private—searching for a political 
solution that reflects the will of the South 
Vietnamese people and allows them to deter- 
mine their future without outside inter- 
ference. 

The U.S. recognizes that a fair political 
solution should reflect the existing relation- 
ship of political forces. The U.S. pledges to 
abide by the outcome of the political process 
agreed upon by the South Vietnamese. 

The U.S. pledges renewed efforts to bring 
about genuine negotiations for a just peace 
in Southeast Asia. 

REPORT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE CAMBODIAN 
OPERATION 

Together with the South Vietnamese, the 
Armed Forces of the United States have 
just completed successfully the destruction 
of enemy base areas along the Cambodian— 
South Vietnam frontier. All American troops 
have withdrawn from Cambodia on the 
schedule announced at the start of the oper- 
ation. 

The allied sweeps into the North Vietnam- 
ese and Vietcong base areas along the Cam- 
bodian-South Vietmamese border: 

Will save American and allied lives in the 
future; 

Will assure that the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can troops from South Vietnam can proceed 
on schedule; 

Will enable our program of Vietnamization 
to continue on its current timetable; 
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Should enhance the prospects for a just 
peace. 

At this time, it is important to review the 
background for the decision, the results of 
the operation, their larger meaning in terms 
of the conflict in Indochina—and to look 
down the road to the future. 

It is vital to understand at the outset that 
Hanoi left the United States no reasonable 
option but to move militarily against the 
Cambodian base areas. The purpose and sig- 
nificance of our operations against the Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries can only be understood 
against the backdrop of what we are seeking 
to accomplish in Vietnam—and the threat 
that the Communist bases in Cambodia 
posed to our objectives. Nor can that mili- 
tary action of the last two months be di- 
vorced from its cause—the threat posed by 
the constant expansion of North Vietnamese 
aggression throughout Indochina. 


A RECORD OF RESTRAINT 


America’s purpose in Vietnam and Indo- 
china remains what it has been—a peace in 
which the peoples of the region can devote 
themselves to development of their own so- 
cieties, a peace in which all the peoples of 
Southeast Asia can determine their own po- 
litical future without outside interference. 

When this Administration took office, the 
authorized strength of American troops in 
South Vietnam was 549,500—the high water 
mark of AMerican military presence in South- 
east Asia. The United States has been nego- 
tiating at Paris for ten months but nothing 
had been agreed upon other than the shape 
of the bargaining table. No comprehensive 
allied peace proposal existed, There was no 
approved plan to reduce America’s involve- 
ment in the war—in the absence of a nego- 
tiated settlement. 

Since January of 1969, we have taken steps 
on all fronts to move toward peace. Along 
with the Government of South Vietnam, we 
have put forward a number of concrete and 
reasonable proposals to promote genuine 
negotiations. These proposals were first out- 
lined by me 13 months ago, on May 14, 1969 
and by President Thieu on July 11, 1969. 
Through both public and private channels, 
our proposals have been repeated and ampli- 
fied many times since. 

These proposals are designed to secure the 
removal of all foreign military forces from 
South Vietnam and to establish conditions 
in which all political forces can compete 
freely and fairly in the future of the country. 
Our principal goal has been to enable the 
people of South Vietnam to determine their 
future free of outside interference. 

To indicate our good faith, to improve the 
climate for negotiations, we changed the 
orders to our commanders in South Vietnam. 
This has helped to reduce casualties. We 
have cut tactical air operations in South 
Vietnam by more than 20 percent. We initi- 
ated a troop withdrawal program which, 
during the course of next spring, will bring 
American troop strength 265,000 men below 
the level authorized when this Administra- 
tion took office. 

These are not the actions of a government 
pursuing a military solution. They are the 
decisions of a government seeking a just 
peace at the conference table. 

But Hanoi has ignored our unilateral ges- 
tures and rejected every offer of serious nego- 
tiations. Instead it has insisted that—as a 
precondition to talks—we pledge uncondi- 
tionally to withdraw all American forces from 
South Vietnam and to overthrow the elected 
government. 

These proposals are not a basis for nego- 
tiation; they are a demand for surrender. 
For the United States to accept these con- 
ditions would make the negotiations mean- 
ingless. Acceptance of such conditions would 
assure in advance Communist domination of 
South Vietnam, 

With Hanoi’s intransigence on the negoti- 
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ating front, this Administration was faced 
with essentially three options. 

We could have continued the maximum 
existing level of American involvement in 
Vietnam. But this was incompatible with 
the Nixon Doctrine of increasing responsi- 
bilities for the Asian countries; and it was 
unacceptable to the American people. 

We could have begun the immediate with- 
drawal of all our forces. We rejected this 
course of capitulation which would have only 
won temporary respite at the price of graver 
crises later. We also rejected that course as 
both incompatible with America’s commit- 
ments and tradition, and disastrous in terms 
of its long-range consequences for peace in 
the Pacific and peace in the world. 

We selected instead a third option—that 
of gradually shifting the total combat bur- 
den to the South Vietnamese, 

Since the beginning of this Administra- 
tion 17 months ago, it has been our policy to 
train and equip the South Vietnamese to 
take over the burden of their own defense 
from American troops. Even in the absence of 
progress at the peace table in Paris, and de- 
spite continued enemy pressures in South 
Vietnam, this policy of “Vietnamization” has 
permitted us to carry out repeated withdraw- 
als of American troops. 

As our policy has been tested, more and 
more Americans have been brought home. 
By June of 1969, we could announce the pull- 
out of 25,000 American troops. They came 
home. In September of 1969, we announced 
the withdrawal of an additional 35,000 Ameri- 
can troops. They came home. 

In December of 1969, we announced the 
withdrawal of 50,000 more American troops. 
They were home by spring of this year. On 
April 20, I announced the forthcoming with- 
drawal of an additional 150,000 Americans 
to be completed during next spring—50,000 
of them will be home or on their way home by 
the 15th of October. 


A POLICY IN TRANSITION 


This transfer of primary responsibility for 
self-defense from American forces to Asian 
forces reflects our approach to foreign policy. 
Increasingly, the United States will look to 
the countries of the region to assume the pri- 
mary responsibility for their own security— 
while America moves gradually from a leading 
to a supporting role. 

To be successful this policy requires the 
striking of a careful balance—whether in 
South Vietnam or elsewhere in Asia. While 
the growing strength of our allies, and the 
growing measure of their regional coopera- 
tion allows for a reduction in American pres- 
ence—they could not survive a sudden and 
precipitous American withdrawal from our 
responsibilities. This would lead to a col- 
lapse of local strength in the transition period 
between the old era of principal U.S. involve- 
ment to the new era of partnership and 
emphasis on local and regional cooperation. 

Doing too much for an allied people can 
delay their political maturity, promote a sense 
of dependency, and diminish that nation’s 
incentive to stand on its own feet. But do- 
Ing too little for an ally can induce a sense 
of despair, endanger their right of self-de- 
termination and invite their defeat when 
confronted by an aggressor. 

As we have proceeded with Vietnamization 
it has been with these principles in mind. 

Looking at American policy in Vietnam 
these seventeen months, this Administra- 
tion—in the generosity of its negotiating 
offers, in the limitations on its military 
actions, and in the consistency of its troop 
withdrawals—has written a record of re- 
straint. The response from the enemy over 
those same seventeen months has been in- 
transigence in Paris, belligerence from Hanoi 
and escalation of the war throughout Indo- 
china. 

Enemy attacks in Vietnam increased dur- 
ing April. 

This past winter Hanoi launched a major 
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offensive against the legitimate government 
of Laos which they themselves had helped to 
establish under the 1962 Geneva Accords. 
For years, in violation of those accords, North 
Vietnamese troops have occupied Laotian ter- 
ritory and used its eastern regions as a high- 
way for the export of aggression into South 
Vietnam. 

In March and April of this year, Commu- 
nist troops used their long held bases in Cam- 
bodia to move against the Government of 
Cambodia in a way which increased the long- 
term threat to allied forces in South Vietnam 
as well as to the future of our Vietnamization 
and withdrawal programs. These new viola- 
tions, too, took place against a backdrop of 
years of Communist disregard of the 
neutrality and territorial integrity of Cam- 
bodia—guaranteed in the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ments to which Hanoi was a signatory. 


BACKGROUND OF THE APRIL 30 DECISION 


In assessing the April 30 decision to move 
against the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
sanctuaries in Cambodia, four basic facts 
must be remembered. 

It was North Vietnam—not we—which 
brought the Vietnam War into Cambodia. 

For five years, North Vietnam has used 
Cambodian territory as a sanctuary from 
which to attack allied forces in South Viet- 
nam, For five years, American and allied 
forces—to preserve the concept of Cambo- 
dian neutrality and to confine the conflict 
in Southeast Asia—refrained from moving 
against those sanctuaries. 

It was the presence of North Vietnamese 
troops on Cambodian soil that contributed 
to the downfall of Prince Sihanouk, It was 
the indignation of the Cambodian people 
against the presence of Vietnamese Commu- 
nists in their country that led to riots in 
Phnom Penh which contributed to Prince 
Sihanouk’s ouster—an ouster that surprised 
no nation more than the United States. At 
the end of Sihanouk'’s rule, the United States 
was making efforts to improve relations with 
his government and the Prince was taking 
steps against the Communist invaders on his 
national soil. 

It was the government appointed by Prince 
Sihanouk and ratified by the Cambodian 
National Assembly—not a group of usurp- 
ers—which overthrew him with the approval 
of the National Assembly. The United States 
had neither connection with, no knowledge 
of, these events. 

It was the major expansion of enemy ac- 
tivity in Cambodia that ultimately caused 
allied troops to end five years of restraint and 
attack the Communist base areas. 

The historical record is plain. 

Viet Cong and North Vietnamese troops 
have operated in Eastern Cambodia for years. 
The primary objective of these Communist 
forces has been the support of Hanoi’s ag- 
gression against South Vietnam. Just as it 
has violated the 1962 Geneva Accords on 
Laos, North Vietnam has consistently ignored 
its pledge, in signing the 1954 Geneva Ac- 
cords, to respect Cambodian neutrality and 
territorial integrity. 

In a May 1967 Phnom Penh radio broad- 
cast, Prince Sihanouk’s following remarks 
were reported to the Cambodia people: 

“I must tell you that the Vietnamese 
communists and the Viet Cong negotiated 
with us three or four times but that ab- 
solutely nothing comes out of the negotia- 
tions .. . After I expelled the French and 
after the French troops left Cambodia, Viet 
Minh remained in our country in order to 
conquer it. How can we have confidence in 
the Viet Minh? ...If we side with the Viet 
Minh we will lose our independence.” 

Late in 1969, Prince Sihanouk ordered Cam- 
bodia’s underequipped and weak armed 
forces to exercise some measure of control 
over North Vietnamese and Viet Cong Com- 
munist forces occupying Cambodian terri- 
tory. 

At the same time, the Communist forces 
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were actively preparing in their base areas 
for new combat in South Vietnam. These 
areas—on the Cambodian side of the Viet- 
nam-Cambodian border—have for years 
served as supply depots and base camps for 
enemy troops infiltrated through Laos into 
South Vietnam. They have also served as 
sanctuaries for North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong headquarters elements and for combat 
troops to rest, refit and re-supply on their re- 
turn from South Vietnam. 

Our screening of more than six tons of 
documents captured in the Cambodian oper- 
ations has provided conclusive proof of Com- 
munist reliance on Cambodia as a logistic 
and infiltration corridor and as a secure area 
from which Communist designs on Vietnam 
as well as in Cambodia itself could be carried 
out. 

On January 6, 1970, Prince Sihanouk de- 
parted on vacation in France. His Prime 
Minister, Lon Nol, and Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, Sirik Matak, were left in charge, In 
early March, with Sihanouk still in power, 
there were public demonstrations, first in 
the Eastern provinces of Cambodia and later 
in Phnom Penh, against flagrant North Viet- 
namese violation of Cambodia’s territorial 
integrity. 

On March. 13, Prince Sihanouk left Paris 
for Moscow and Peking, avowedly to seek 
Soviet and Chinese assistance in persuading 
the Vietnamese Communists to reduce the 
presence of North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
forces in Cambodia. 

Then, on March 18, the Cambodian Na- 
tional Assembly by unanimous vote declared 
that Phince Sihanouk was no longer Chief 
of State. Cheng Heng was retained as Acting 
Chief of State. Lon Nol and Sirik Matak 
kept their positions. Reasons for Sithanouk’s 
ouster included growing objections to his 
mishandling of the economy and to his by- 
passing of the Cabinet and National Assem- 
bly; but resentment over North Vietnam's 
flagrant misuse of Cambodian territory cer- 
tainly contributed. Sihanouk arrived in Pe- 
king the same day, and met with the Peking 
leadership as well as with the North Viet- 
namese Prime Minister who had hastened to 
Peking to greet him. Thereafter Sihanouk 
has increasingly identified himself with the 
Communist cause in Indochina. 

This government had no advance warning 
of the ouster of Sihanouk, with whom we 
had been attempting to improve relations, 
Our initial response was to seek to preserve 
the status quo with regard to Cambodia and 
to try to prevent an expansion of Communist 
influence. The immunity of the Cambodian 
sanctuaries had been a serious military 
handicap for us for many years. But we 
had refrained from moving against them in 
order to contain the conflict. We recognized 
both the problems facing Sihanouk and the 
fact that he had exercised some measure of 
control over Communist activities, through 
regulation of the flow of rice and military 
supplies into the sanctuaries from coastal 
ports. We considered that a neutral Cam- 
bodia outweighed the military benefits of a 
move against the base areas. 

This is why diplomatically our first re- 
action to Sihanouk’'s overthrow was to en- 
courage some form of accommodation in 
Cambodia. We spoke in this sense to in- 
terested governments. And we made clear 
through many channels that we had no 
intention of exploiting the Cambodian up- 
heaval for our own ends. 

These attempts ran afoul of Hanoi's de- 
signs. North Vietnam and the Viet Cong 
withdrew their representation from Phnom 
Penh. North Vietmamese and Viet Cong 
forces began to expand their base areas along 
the border. 

By April 3, they were beginning to launch 
attacks against Cambodian forces in Svay 
Reing Province. Later these attacks were 
extended to other outposts in Eastern Cam- 
bodia, forcing Cambodian troops to evacuate 
border positions in the Parrot’s Beak area 
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by April 10. Communist attacks were also 
directed against Mekong River traffic. 

By April 16, the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong troops began to launch isolated 
attacks deep into Cambodia including an 
attack on the Capital of Takeo Province 
south of Phnom Penh. 

Despite escalating Communist activity in 
Cambodia, we continued to exercise re- 
straint. Though the implications of the 
Communist actions for our efforts in Viet- 
nam were becoming increasingly ominous, 
Communist intentions in Cambodia were 
still not absolutely clear. The military moves 
by the North Vietnamese and Viet Cong in 
Cambodia could still be interpreted as tem- 
porary actions to secure their base camps in 
light of the uncertainties following Siha- 
nouk’s removal. 

When I made my April 20 speech announc- 
ing the withdrawal of 150,000 troops over the 
next year, I knew that we might be at a 
crossroads in Cambodia. I nevertheless made 
the announcement because it would leave no 
doubt about our intention to de-escalate the 
conflict. 

I also used the occasion to restate very 
forthcoming political principles for a negoti- 
ated peace. At the same time I described the 
pattern of North Vietnamese aggression in 
Indochina, and acknowledged my withdrawal 
decision involved some risks when viewed 
against this enemy escalation. I therefore re- 
iterated my determination to take strong and 
effective measures if Increased enemy action 
in Laos, Cambodia or South Vietnam jeopar- 
dized the security of our remaining forces in 
Vietnam. 

Within days of my April 20 speech, Com- 
munists’ intentions became gainfully and 
unambiguously clear. In the face of our re- 
straint and our warnings, the North Viet- 
namese continued to expand their territorial 
control, threatening to link up their base 
areas. From a series of isolated enclaves, the 
base areas were rapidly becoming a solid band 
of self-sustaining territory stretching from 
Laos to the sea from which any pretense of 
Cambodian sovereignty was rapidly being ex- 
cluded. 

On April 20, North Vietnamese forces tem- 
porarily captured Saang, only eighteen miles 
south of Phnom Penh. 

On April 22, Communist forces assaulted 
the town of Snoul east of Phnom Penh. 

On April 23, they attacked the town of 
Mimot and an important bridge linking the 
town of Snoul and the capital of Kratie 
Province on Route 13. 

On April 24, they moved on the resort city 
of Kep. 

On April 26, they attacked some ships on 
the Mekong and occupied the town of Ang- 
tassom, a few miles west of Takeo. 

They then attacked the city of Chhlong, 
on the Mekong River north of Phnom 
Penh, and the port city of Kampot, 

During this same period, they cut almost 
every major road leading south and east out 
of Phnom Penh. 

The prospect suddenly loomed of Cam- 
bodia's becoming virtually one large base area 
for attack anywhere into South Vietnam 
along the 600 miles of the Cambodian fron- 
tier. The enemy in Cambodia would have en- 
joyed complete freedom of action to move 
forces and supplies rapidly across the entire 
length of South Vietnam’s flank to attack 
our forces in South Vietnam with impunity 
from well-stocked sanctuaries along the 
border, 

We thus faced a rapidly changing military 
situation from that which existed on April 
20. 

The possibility of a grave new threat to 
our troops in South Vietnam was rapidly be- 
coming an actuality. 

This pattern of Communist action prior to 
our decision of April 30 makes it clear the 
enemy was intent both on expanding and 
strengthening its military position along the 
Cambodian border and overthrowing the 
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Cambodian government, The plans were laid, 
the orders issued, and already being imple- 
mented by Communist forces, 

Not only the clear evidence of Communist 
actions—but supporting data screened from 
more than six tons of subsequently captured 
Communist documents—leaves no doubt that 
the Communists’ move against the Cambo- 
dian Government preceded the U.S. action 
against the base areas, 

Three options 

On April 30, before announcing our re- 
sponse, I outlined the three basic choices 
we had in the face of the expanding Com- 
munist threat. 

First, we could do nothing. This would 
have eroded an important restraint on the 
loss of American lives. It would have run the 
risk of Cambodia’s becoming one vast enemy 
staging area, a springboard for attacks on 
South Vietnam without fear of retaliation. 
The dangers of having done nothing would 
not have fully materialized for several 
months and this government might have 
been commended for exercising restraint. 
But, as withdrawals proceeded, our paralysis 
would have seriously jeopardized our forces 
in Vietnam and would have led to longer 
lists of American casualties. The United 
States could not accept the consequences of 
inaction in the face of this enemy escala- 
tion. The American men remaining in South 
Vietnam after our withdrawal of 150,000 
would have been in severe jeopardy. 

Our second choice was to provide massive 
assistance to Cambodia. This was an un- 
realistic alternative. The small Cambodian 
army of 30,000 could not effectively utilize 
any massive transfusion of military assistance 
against the immediate enemy threat. We 
also did not wish to get drawn into the 
permanent direct defense of Cambodia. This 
would have been inconsistent with the basic 
premises of our foreign policy. 

After intensive consultations with my top 
advisers, I chose the third course. With the 
South Vietnamese we launched joint attacks 
against the base areas so long occupied by 
Communist forces. 

Our military objectives were to capture or 
destroy the arms, ammunition and supplies 
that had been built up in those sanctuaries 
over a period of years and to disrupt the 
enemy’s communication network. At the 
least this would frustrate the impact of any 
Communist success in linking up their base 
areas if it did not prevent this develop- 
ment altogether. 

I concluded that, regardless of the success 
of Communist assaults on the Cambodian 
Government, the destruction of the enemy's 
sanctuaries would: 

Remove a grave potential threat to our 
remaining men in South Vietnam, and so 
reduce future American casualties. 

Give added assurance of the continuance 
of our troop withdrawal program. 

Insure the timetable for our Vietnamiza- 
tion program. 

Increase the chances of shortening the 
war in South Vietnam. 

Enhance the prospects of a negotiated 
peace. 

Emphasize to the enemy whether in South- 
east Asia or elsewhere that the word of the 
United States—whether given in a promise 
or & warning—was still good. 

THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 

Ten major operations were launched 
against a dozen of the most significant base 
areas With 32,000 American troops and 48,- 
000 South Vietnamese participating at var- 
ious times. As of today, all Americans, in- 
cluding logistics personnel and advisers, have 
withdrawn, as have a majority of the South 
Vietnamese forces. 

Our military response to the enemy's es- 
calation was measured in every respect. It 
was a limited operation for a limited period 
of time with limited objectives. 
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We have scrupulously observed the 21- 
mile limit on penetration of our ground com- 
bat forces into Cambodian territory. These 
self-imposed time and geographic restric- 
tions may have cost us some military advan- 
tages, but we knew that we could achieve 
our primary objectives within these re- 
straints. And these restraints underscored 
the limited nature of our purpose to the 
American people. 

My June 3 interim report pointed up the 
success of these operations and the massive 
amounts of supplies we were seizing and de- 
stroying. We have since added substantially 
to these totals. A full inventory is attached 
as an appendix to the report. Here are some 
highlights. 

According to latest estimates from the 
field, we have captured: 

22,892 individual weapons—enough to 
equip about 74 full-strength North Viet- 
namese infantry battalions and 2,509 big 
crew-served weapons—enough to equip about 
25 full-strength North Vietnamese infantry 
battalions; 

More than 15 million rounds of ammuni- 
tion or about what the enemy has fired in 
South Vietnam during the past year; 

14 million pounds of rice, enough to feed 
all the enemy combat battalions estimated 
to be in South Vietnam for about four 
months; 

143,000 rockets, mortars, and recoilless rifle 
rounds, used against cities and bases. Based 
on recent experience, the number of mortars, 
large rockets, and recoilless rife rounds is 
equivalent to what the enemy shoots in about 
14 months in South Vietnam; 

Over 199,552 anti-aircraft rounds, 5,482 
mines, 62,022 grenades, and 83,000 pounds of 
explosives, including 1,002 satchel charges; 

Over 435 vehicles and destroyed over 11,688 
bunkers and other military structures. 

And while our objective has been supplies 
rather than personnel, the enemy has also 
taken a heavy manpower loss—11,349 men 
killed and about 2,328 captured and de- 
tainees. 

These are impressive statistics. But what is 
the deeper meaning of the piles of enemy 
supplies and the rubble of enemy installa- 
tions? 

We have eliminated an immediate threat 
to our forces and to the security of South 
Vietnam—and produced the prospect of fewer 
American casualties in the future. 

We have inflicted extensive casualties and 
very heavy losses in material on the enemy— 
losses which can now be replaced only from 
the North during a monsoon season and in 
the face of counteraction by South Viet- 
namese ground and U.S. air forces. 

We have ended the concept of Cambodian 
sanctuaries, immune from attack, upon 
which the enemy military had relied for five 
years. 

We have dislocated supply lines and dis- 
rupted Hanoi’s strategy in the Saigon area 
and the Mekong Delta. The enemy capacity 
to mount a major offensive in this vital pop- 
ulated region of the South has been greatly 
diminished. 

We have effectively cut off the enemy from 
resupply by the sea. In 1969, well over half 
of the munitions being delivered to the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong in Cambodia came 
by sea. 

We have, for the time being, separated the 
Communist main force units—regular troops 
organized in formal units similar to conven- 
tional armies—from the guerrillas in the 
southern part of Vietnam. This should pro- 
vide a boost to pacification efforts. 

We have guaranteed the continuance of 
our troop withdrawal program. On June 3, 
I reaffirmed that 150,000 more Americans 
would return home within a year and an- 
nounced that 50,000 would leave Vietnam by 
October 15. 

We have bought time for the South Viet- 
namese to strengthen themselves against the 
enemy, 
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We have witnessed visible proof of the suc- 
cess of Vietnamization as the South Viet- 
mamese performed with skill and valor and 
competence far beyond the expectation of 
our commanders or American advisers. The 
morale and self-confidence of the Army of 
South Vietnam is higher than ever before. 

These then are the major accomplishments 
of the operations against the Cambodian 
base areas. Americans can take pride in the 
leadership of General Abrams and in the 
competence and dedication of our forces. 

There is another way to view the success of 
these operations. What if we had chosen the 
first option—and done nothing? 

The enemy sanctuaries by now would have 
been expanded and strengthened. The thou- 
sands of troops he lost, in killed or captured, 
would be available to attack American posi- 
tions and with enormous resources that we 
captured or destroyed still in his hands. 

Our Vietnamization program would be in 
serious jeopardy; our withdrawals of troops 
could only have been carried out in the face 
of serious threat to our remaining troops in 
Vietnam. 

We would have confronted an adversary 
emboldened by our timidity, an adversary 
who had ignored repeated warnings. 

The war would be a good deal further from 
over than it is today. 

Had we stood by and let the enemy act with 
impunity in Cambodia—we would be facing a 
truly bleak situation. 

The allied operations have greatly reduced 
these risks and enhanced the prospects for 
the future. However, many difficulties remain 
and some setbacks are inevitable. We still face 
substantial problems, but the Cambodian op- 
erations will enable us to pursue our goals 
with great confidence. 

When the decision to go into Cambodia 
was announced on April 30, we anticipated 
broad disagreement and dissent within the 
society. Given the divisions on this issue 
among the American people, it could not have 
been otherwise. 

But the majority of the Americans sup- 
ported that decision—and now that the Cam- 
bodian operation is over, I believe there is a 
wide measure of understanding of the ne- 
cessity for it. 

Although there remains disagreement 
about its long-term significance, about the 
cost to our society of having taken this ac- 
tion—there can be little disagreement now 
over the immediate military success that has 
been achieved. With American ground opera- 
tions in Cambodia ended, we shall move for- 
ward with our plan to end the war in Viet- 
nam and to secure the just peace on which 
all Americans are united. 


THE FUTURE 


Now that our ground forces and our logis- 
tic and advisory personnel have all been 
withdrawn, what will be our future policy 
for Cambodia? 

The following will be the guidelines of our 
policy in Cambodia: 

1. There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
our Embassy in Phnom Penh. 

2. There will be no U.S, advisers with Cam- 
bodian units, 

3. We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian Government—air interdiction 
missions against the enemy efforts to move 
supplies and personnel through Cambodia 
toward South Vietnam and to re-establish 
base areas relevant to the war in Vietnam. We 
do this to protect our forces in South Viet- 
nam. 

4. We will turn over material captured in 
the base areas in Cambodia to the Cambodian 
Government to help it defend its neutrality 
and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to 
the Cambodian Government in the form of 
small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. To date we have supplied 
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about $5 million of these items principally in 
the form of small arms, mortars, trucks, air- 
craft parts, communications equipment and 
medical supplies. 

6. We will encourage other countries of 
the region to give diplomatic support to 
the independence and neutrality of Cam- 
bodia. We welcome the efforts of the Djakar- 
ta group of countries* to mobilize world 
opinion and encourage Asian cooperation to 
this end. 

7. We will encourage and support the 
efforts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 
plaud the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and inde- 
pendence. 

I will let the Asian Governments speak 
for themselves concerning their future pol- 
icies. I am confident that two basic prin- 
ciples will govern the actions of those na- 
tions helping Cambodia: 

They will be at the request of, and in 
close concert with the Cambodian Govern- 
ment, 

They will not be at the expense of those 
nations’ own defense—indeed they will.con- 
tribute to their security which they see 
bound up with events in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help. Of all 
the countries of Southeast Asia, South Viet- 
nam has most at stake in Cambodia. A North 
Vietnamese takeover would, of course, have 
profound consequences for its security. At 
the same time, the leaders of South Vietnam 
recognize that the primary focus of their 
attention must be on the security of their 
Own country, President Thieu has refiected 
these convictions in his major radio and TV 
address of June 27. Our understanding of 
Saigon’s intentions is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready 
to prevent reestablishment of base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Vietna- 
mese civilians and to respond selectively to 
appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be launched 
from within South Vietnam. There will be 
no U.S. air or logistics support. There will not 
be U.S. advisers on these operations. 

4. The great majority of South Vietnamese 
forces are to leave Cambodia. 

5. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization within 
their country. Whatever actions are taken in 
Cambodia will be consistent with this ob- 
jective. 

In this June 27 speech President Thieu 
emphasized that his government will con- 
centrate on efforts within South Vietnam. 
He pledged that his country will always re- 
spect the territory, borders, independence and 
neutrality of Cambodia and will not interfere 
in its internal politics. His government does 
not advocate stationing troops permanently 
in Cambodia or sending the South Vietnamese 
army to fight the war for the Cambodian 
army. 

Under the foreign policy guidelines first 
outlined at Guam a year ago, I stressed that 
a threatened country should first make maxi- 
mum efforts in its own self-defense. The 
Cambodian people and soldiers are doing that 
against the superior force of the North Viet- 
namese and Viet Cong invaders. The majority 
of the Cambodian people support the present 
government against the foreign intruders. 
Cambodian troops have remained loyal and 
have stood up well in the face of great pres- 
sures from a better-armed and experienced 
foe. 

Secondly, our policy stresses there should 
be regional cooperation where a country is 


* Australia, 
Laos, Malaysia, New Zealand, The Philip- 
pines, Singapore, South Vietnam, Thailand. 


Indonesia, Japan, Korea, 
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not strong enough to defend herself. Cam- 
bodia’s neighbors are providing that coopera- 
tion by joining with her in a collective effort. 
Each of them is a target of Communist ag- 
gression; each has a stake in Cambodia’s 
neutrality and independence, 

Third, the U.S. will assist such self-help 
and regional actions where our participation 
can make a difference. Over the long term, 
we expect the countries of Asia to provide 
increasingly for their own defense. However, 
we are now in a transitional phase when na- 
tions are shouldering greater responsibilities 
but when U.S. involvement, while declining, 
still plays an important role. 

In this interim period, we must offset our 
lower direct involvement with increased 
military and economic assistance. To meet 
our foreign policy obligations while reducing 
our presence will require a redirection— 
both quantitatively and qualitatively—in our 
assistance program. 

Prince Sihanouk wrote in December 1969 
about the Communist threat to his country 
and the balance presented by American 
forces in Southeast Asia. In a generally anti- 
American article in the official Cambodian 
Government Party newspaper he stated: 

“On the diplomatic and political plane, the 
fact that the U.S. remains in our region 
and does not yet leave it allows us maneuver- 
ings ... to assure on the one hand our more 
than honorable presence in the concert of 
mations ... this presence (and this is an 
irony of fate for the anti-imperialists that 
we are) is an essential condition for the ‘re- 
spect’, the ‘friendship’ and even for the aid 
of our socialist ‘friends.’ When the U.S. has 
left these regions, it is certain that the Cam- 
bodia of the Sangkum will be the objective 
of the shellings of the heavy Communist 
guns: unfriendliness, subversion, aggressions, 
infiltrations and eyen occupations.” 


THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 


In our search for a lasting peace in South- 
east Asia, we are applying the three basic 
principles of our foreign policy which are set 
forth in the Foreign Policy Report to Con- 
gress last February: partnership, strength 
and willingness to negotiate. 

The partnership of our Vietnamization 

and of our support for regional de- 
fense efforts. 

The strength of our action against the 
Communist bases in Cambodia and the stead- 
fastness of the American people to see the 
war through to an honorable conclusion. 

The willingness to negotiate expressed in 
our generous proposals for a settlement and 
in our flexibility once Hanoi agrees to seri- 
ous negotiations. 

All three elements are needed to bring 
peace in Southeast Asia. The willingness to 
negotiate will prove empty unless buttressed 
by the willingness to stand by just demands. 
Otherwise negotiations will be a subterfuge 
for capitulation. This would only bring a 
false and transitory peace abroad and recrim- 
ination at home. 

While we search for genuine negotiation 
we must continue to demonstrate resolu- 
tion both abroad and at home and we must 
support the common defense efforts of 
threatened Asian nations. 

To the leaders in Hanoi, I say the time 
has come to negotiate. There is nothing to 
be gained in waiting. There is never an ideal 
moment when both sides are in perfect 
equilibrium. 

The lesson of the last two months has 
reinforced the lessons of the last two years— 
the time has come to negotiate a just peace. 

In Cambodia, the futility of expanded ag- 
gression has been demonstrated. By its ac- 
tions in Cambodia, North Vietnam and the 
Viet Cong provoked the destruction of their 
sanctuaries and helped to weld together 
the independent states of Southeast Asia 
in a collective defense effort, which will re- 
ceive American support. 
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The other side cannot impose its will 
through military means. We have no inten- 
tion of imposing ours. We have not raised 
the terms for a settlement as a result of our 
recent military successes. We will not lower 
our minimum terms in response to enemy 
pressure. Our objective remains a negotiated 
peace with justice for both sides and which 
gives the people of South Vietnam the op- 
portunity to shape their own future. 

With major efforts the North Vietnamese 
can perhaps rebuild or readjust Cambodia 
supply areas over a period of months. They 
can pursue their war against South Vietnam 
and her neighbors. But what end would a 
new round of conflict serve? There is no 
military solution to this conflict. Sooner or 
later, peace must come. It can come now, 
through a negotiated settlement that is fair 
to both sides and humiliates neither. Or it 
can come months or years from now, with 
both sides having paid the further price of 
protracted struggle. 

We would hope that Hanoi would ponder 
seriously its choice, considering both the 
promise of an honorable peace and the costs 
of continued war. 

We repeat: all our previous proposals, pub- 
lic and private, remain on the conference 
table to be explored, including the principles 
of a just political settlement that I out- 
lined on April 20. 

We search for a political solution that re- 
flects the will of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple, and allows them to determine their fu- 
ture without outside interference, 

We recognize that a fair political solu- 
tion should reflect the existing relationship 
of political forces. 

We pledge to abide by the outcome of the 
political process agreed upon by the South 
Vietnamese. 

For our part, we shall renew our efforts to 
bring about genuine negotiations both in 
Paris and for all of Indochina. As I said in 
my address last September to the United 
Nations General Assembly: 

“The peopie of Vietnam, North and South 
alike, have demonstrated heroism enough to 
last a century ... The people of Vietnam, 
North and South, have endured an unspeak- 
able weight of suffering for a generation. 
And they deserve a better future.” 

We call on Hanoi to join us at long last 
in bringing about that better future. 


Significant enemy losses in Cambodia* 
Ammunition: > 


Machinegun rounds 
Rifle rounds 


10, 694, 990 


Total small 
chinegun 
rounds) 


arms 


Antiaircraft rounds 
Mortar rounds 

Large rocket rounds 
Small rocket rounds 
Recoilless rifle rounds. 


Individual 
Crew served 


Rice: (IVE). -osina 14, 046, 000 
Man-months of rice 309, 012 
Total food (Ibs.)------------- 14, 518, 000 
Facilities: Bunkers/structures 
destroyed 
Transportation: 
Vehicles 


11, 688 


435 


167 
Examples of other equipment: 


248 

Generators 49 

Total communications equip- 

Mane Cie) Eina 

Miscellaneous explosives (Ibs.) 

(including 1,002 satchel 
charges 


58, 600 


83, 000 
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Medical supplies (Ibs.) ..------. 
Documents (lbs,) ....-...----- 
Personnel: 


110, 800 
12,400 


POW’s (includes detainees)... 


1 As of June 29, 1970, based on latest avail- 
able data from the field—subject to change. 

? Figures do not include 70 tons of assorted 
ammunition. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS—1971 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 987, H.R. 17619, 
that it be laid before the Senate and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Montoya). The bill will be stated by 
title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 17619) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, ear- 
lier this afternoon the Senate and House 
conferees on the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations bill met and agreed on a 
conference report. That report has been 
passed by the House of Representatives 
and is now pending in the Senate. We 
had hoped to be able to take that matter 
up before midnight so that we could have 
passed and enacted it before the end of 
the fiscal year. We expected to do that, 
but were unable to do so, because we 
wanted to accommodate the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), who feels 
very strongly about a part of that bill— 
the deletion of funds for the subway, 
which we tried to save in conference, but 
were unable to succeed in doing so. 

The Senator from Maryland wants to 
speak at some length on that matter. 
So we put over consideration of the meas- 
ure until tomorrow afternoon. 

I likewise call to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that both the Senate and 
House Appropriations Subcommittees 
felt very strongly that we should get a 
bill promptly so that the schools in the 
District and the other functions in the 
District of Columbia that depend on 
timely operations could operate as ef- 
ficiently as possible. 

We are this close to getting agreement 
to a conference report. I do hope that 
those Senators who obviously will feel 
very strongly about the deletion of the 
subway provision will sustain that con- 
ference report. Although we did try to 
keep in that provision, it was not pos- 
sible. 

Mr. President, I will explain the matter 
in some detail tomorrow. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
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President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia who, in my 
opinion, was as fine a chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the 
District of Columbia as we have ever had. 
I have tried to fill in for him. It has been 
an honor to follow him as chairman of 
that committee. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, the Senator, as chair- 
man of this subcommittee, has per- 
formed, I think, a very extraordinary 
job. In my recollection this is the first 
time within at least the past 10 years— 
my memory may be faulty but I do not 
think it is—that the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill has been passed by 
both Houses and the conference report 
adopted in one of the two Houses by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

I commend the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin on the exemplary job he has done 
and for the statement he is making 
tonight. 

I share with him the wish that tomor- 
row the Senate will agree to the con- 
ference report. 

I salute him for his diligence and for 
the thoughtfulness of his work, and 
especially for the expedition of this difi- 
cult bill. I believe this is the first year 
in quite a long time the bill passed the 
Senate without a rollcall vote. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his statement. The 
Senator is correct in that the bill did 
pass without a rollcall vote, and it is the 
first time in many years—perhaps 10 
years—that the bill was passed before 
the end of the fiscal year and is now on 
the verge of being sent to the White 
House. 

I could not be more flattered than to 
be commended for my diligence by the 
Senator from West Virginia because he 
is a very diligent man, as we all know. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of a nomination was 
submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

William J. Bauer, of Illinois, to be U.S, 
attorney for the northern district of Illinois. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. EAGLETON, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

H.R. 17711. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Cooperative Association Act (Rept. 
No. 91-995). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 3366. A bill to make bank in American 
Samoa eligible for Federal deposit insurance 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 91996). 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 
S. CON. RES. 73 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 73, establishing a joint congressional 
committee to carry out a study and in- 
vestigation of the Federal Meat Inspec- 
tion Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cort- 
Ton). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 755 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
joined with Senators Casz, MONDALE and 
PROXMIRE in a bipartisan effort to reduce 
the appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration— 
NASA—and to eliminate funds from this 
year’s appropriation for the design and 
definition of a space shuttle/station, so 
that the Nation is better able to con- 
centrate its resources and efforts on the 
many critical domestic needs which must 
be met at this time. 

Accordingly, I submit for myself and 
Senators CASE, MONDALE and PROXMIRE, 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to reduce the appropriations for 
NASA by $600 million, with discretion 
in the agency to spread the reduction 
among the various projects to be carried 
out. 

We have no real choice—I wish we did. 
Larger expenditures are needed to make 
significant steps toward solving the prob- 
lems of housing education, poverty, en- 
vironment and crime control. In order 
to make available the necessary funds to 
meet these domestic needs, priorities will 
have to be reordered and, for the mo- 
ment, the funding of our space program 
should be reexamined and redirected. 

Over the past 10 years, $25 billion has 
been spent on the Apollo program, which 
achieved much earlier success than had 
been anticipated. Now, however, six addi- 
tional lunar landings are still to be at- 
tempted, even though many space ex- 
perts have questioned the value of 
manned, rather than unmanned, flights 
for exploratory purposes. NASA has not 
made a convincing case for carrying out 
these additional flights right now and the 
availability of the additional hardware 
for the flights—mainly the Saturn 
rocket—seems to be the main reason fot 
continuing the flights through 1974. 

President Nixon in his March 7, 1970, 
statement about the space program, 
called for a definition of new goals for 
the seventies, and also called for a recog- 
nition that many critical problems here 
on earth make high priority demands 
on our attention and resources, I agree 
with the President’s objectives. The 
space program should be continued so 
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that scientific advances will be made; 
but, the timing is right and our resources 
should be directed to other programs to 
a proportionally greater degree right 
now. 

To achieve the reordering of priorities 
which is so necessary, I previously joined 
with my colleagues in asking the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee for Inde- 
pendent Offices and Department of HUD 
to reduce the House appropriation for 
NASA by approximately 20 percent and 
to eliminate funds for the design and 
definition of the space shuttle/station. 
Unfortunately, the committee acted to 
increase the appropriation for NASA to 
$3,319,303,000, which is $122,303,000 over 
the House figure. In addition, funds for 
the space shuttle/station were not de- 
leted, even though there are doubts, 
documented by Senator Monpate and 
by Congressman Kartu, chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Science 
and Astronautics, about starting a pro- 
gram which could cost $14 billion for 
development and could eventually cost 
$50 to $100 billion if expanded to a Mars 
landing program, as expected. 

In view of the unfavorable actions 
taken by the Appropriations Committee, 
I am offering the amendment for a $600 
million cut in NASA appropriations and 
am supporting the amendment to delete 
funds for the space shuttle/station. 

I do not believe a reduction of this 
magnitude will cripple the space pro- 
gram. However, it will require a hard 
look at existing and future programs to 
ascertain what is absolutely essential at 
this time, and what can be delayed or 
eliminated. We must demonstrate that 
Congress is willing to place a much great- 
er emphasis on the critical, immediate 
needs here at home before giving priority 
to the pursuit of other planets. When the 
entire appropriation approved by the 
Senate Committee for Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, which administers a 
nationwide housing program, is only $2 
million greater than the appropriation 
for NASA, there is something wrong in 
the allocation of resources apportioned 
to national problems and their exigencies. 
The amendment which I submit and the 
amendment relating to the space shuttle/ 
station seek to change this, and I hope 
that the Senate will support them. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LOTT). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table, 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1970—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 756 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the 
Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE). the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. Hart), and 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
Ton). I submit an amendment to H.R. 
17550 to make further improvements in 
the 1970 social security bill passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

While I welcome the action taken by 
the House, additional major reforms are 
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still urgently needed to improve this 
vital, but essential program. 

In my floor statement a couple of 
weeks ago, I listed several essential im- 
provements which should be adopted by 
the Senate to perfect the House bill. 

The amendment I submit today im- 
plements those recommendations. 

The 5-percent across-the-board in- 
crease authorized by the House, al- 
though badly needed by the elderly, will 
not become effective until January 1971. 

However, our cost-of-living is rising at 
an annual rate of around 6 or 7 percent, 
the most rampant inflation in nearly 20 
years. 

And, there appears to be no end in 
sight. 

Unfortunately, persons living on lim- 
ited, fixed incomes are usually hurt the 
most during a period of rapid inflation. 

At this present rate of inflation, the 
5-percent raise would be nullified even 
before a social security beneficiary re- 
ceives his first check reflecting this in- 
crease—in February 1971. 

My amendment would help to prevent 
elderly persons from losing their desper- 
ate race with inflation by raising bene- 
fits by 10 percent in January 1971, in- 
stead of 5 percent. , 

Moreover, an additional 20 percent in- 
crease would be authorized for January 
1972. 

Thereafter, benefits would be automat- 
ically adjusted for corresponding raises 
in the cost of living. 

H.R. 17550 provides for a similar ad- 
justment mechanism, but would go into 
effect only after today’s inadequate bene- 
fits had been raised by only 5 percent. 

While I enthusiastically support provi- 
sion for an automatic adjustment mech- 
anism to keep social security current 
with rising prices, I believe that benefits 
must be raised to a more realistic level 
than provided in the House bill before 
this automatic escalator is employed. 

With the adoption of these proposed 
increases, our social security system 
would be much more responsive to the 
rising income needs of the aged of to- 
day and tomorrow. 

In addition, older persons would not 
find themselves locked in at inadequate 
benefit levels. 

Major revision is also needed for re- 
cipients of minimum benefits. Presently, 
the minimum monthly benefit for a sin- 
gle person is $64. 

A 5-percent raise, as proposed by the 
House, would raise the minimum by only 
$3.20 a month—to $67.20. 

This will amount to $806.40 in annual 
income, less than one-half of the $1,700 
poverty threshold for a single person. 

Today, there are about 5 million senior 
citizens living in poverty. And, many 
did not become poor until they became 
old. 

Because of the prevalence and per- 
sistence of poverty among the aged, sub- 
stantial increases in minimum benefits 
are urgently needed. 

My amendment would raise the mini- 
mum monthly benefit to $90 by January 
1971 and to $120 by January 1972. 

Raising the minimum to $90 could re- 
move an estimated 2.1 million individ- 
uals from poverty—nearly 1.4 million 
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persons 65 and older and another 700,000 
under 65. 

One significant change made in the 
House bill was a liberalization of the 
earnings test. Under present law, an in- 
dividual under 72 years of age may earn 
up to $1,680 in annual income before his 
benefits are reduced, 

H.R. 17550 raises this amount to $2,000. 

This is certainly a step in the right 
direction, but I propose that it be raised 
to $2,100. For earnings in excess of $2,100, 
$1 in benefits would be withheld for each 
$2 of earnings. 

This additional $100, I believe, will be 
especially helpful to elderly persons who 
must work to supplement their social 
security. 

Moreover, the added cost of this pro- 
posed increase will be very modest. 

Although medicare has brought peace 
of mind to millions of aged persons, ma- 
jor reforms are still needed. 

Medicare now covers only about 45 
percent of all health costs of the elderly. 
Consequently, the threat of costly and 
catastrophic illness is still too real for 
many senior citizens. 

One major gap in coverage is out-of- 
hospital prescription drugs. Too often 
older Americans are confronted with this 
vexing problem: Shall we buy food for 
the table or shall we purchase the drugs 
needed to maintain our health? Too 
often, both needs suffer irreparably. 

Drug expenditures for persons 65 and 
older. average three times higher than 
those for other Americans. 

A 1968 estimate reveals that approxi- 
mately 40 percent of all elderly persons 
had drug expenditures of $50 or more, 
and about 20 percent had expenditures 
in excess of $100. 

For aged persons with severe chronic 
conditions—about 15 percent of all el- 
derly individuals—prescription expenses 
are six times as great as for younger 
people. 

To provide relief for this major ex- 
penditure, my amendment would extend 
medicare coverage to out-of-hospital 
prescription drugs. 

Several renowned experts in the field 
of health care have already recognized 
the need for action in this area. 

For instance, a task force established 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1967 reported last year 
that “there is a need for an out-of-hos- 
pital drug insurance under medicare.” In 
a working paper prepared for the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aging, a similar con- 
clusion was reached. 

Another substantial health expendi- 
ture for the elderly is the premium 
charge for supplementary medical in- 
surance—part B—of medicare. 

Presently, this amounts to $4 per 
month, but it is scheduled to increase 
to $5.30 in July. 

For an elderly couple, this means that 
their annual premiums will be raised 
from $96 to $127.20. 

For the great majority of older Ameri- 
cans who live on very low incomes, this 
expenditure represents a heavy finan- 
cial burden. 

My amendment would eliminate the 
premium cost for the elderly. Instead, 
financing for supplementary medical in- 
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Surance—like the part A hospital insur- 
ance—would be provided from payroll 
taxes and a matching contribution by 
the Federal Government. 

Another gap in medicare coverage 
concerns dentures, hearing aids, and 
eye glasses. 

It is estimated that about 50 percent 
of all persons 65 and older have lost 
their teeth. 

One reason is that half of them have 
not seen a dentist in more than 5 years. 
In many instances, limited financial re- 
sources prevent them from having their 
teeth checked periodically. 

Likewise, eye and ear problems consti- 
tute a major expenditure for the aged, 
and affect them disproportionately in 
comparison with other groups. 

Several studies have revealed that el- 
derly persons have the greatest need for 
eye and ear care, and the least ability 
to pay for this treatment because of their 
limited income. 

Another major area of needed reform 
is provision for well-timed and well-con- 
ceived use of general revenues to finance 
a@ portion of the social security and medi- 
care programs. 

Our present method of relying on pay- 
roll taxes leaves much to be desired. 

It places a regressive tax on the Na- 
tion’s workers. Individuals with low earn- 
ings pay a proportionately larger share 
of their total wages than do higher paid 
individuals. 

Moreover, it lacks the built-in flexi- 
bility of the more progressive individual 
income tax. 

Use of general revenues would help to 
correct these existing deficiencies and 
would also provide a more equitable basis 
for financing part of the costs of medi- 
care and social security. 

Moreover, based upon the sound 
growth of our economy and the social 
security and medicare trust funds, both 
programs can be strengthened and im- 
proved markedly to meet the income and 
health needs of the elderly of today and 
tomorrow more effectively than they are 
now. 

In addition, my amendment would 
make other needed changes, including: 

Liberalizing the eligibility require- 
ments for disability benefits; 

Extensions of medicare coverage to 
disabled social security beneficiaries un- 
der age 65; and 

Revising the method for computation 
of social security benefits. 

Therefore, I urge prompt and favor- 
able consideration of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and appropriately 
referred. 

The amendment (No. 756) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Senator 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey and I today sub- 
mit amendments to H.R. 17550. These 
amendments constitute a basic program 
for improving the presently woefully in- 
adequate social security system. The 
present system has lost touch with the 
changing income needs of the people it 
was meant to serve. The gap between the 
incomes of members of the labor force 
and those in retirement has steadily 
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widened in recent years. In 1961, the me- 
dian income of families with an aged 
head was 51 percent of the average for 
younger families. By 1967, the median 
had fallen to 46 percent of the average 
for younger families. 

This precipitous drop in income upon 
reaching retirement age cuts many in- 
dividuals off from the mainstream of 
American society. Early retirement and 
unemployment among the 60 to 64 popu- 
lation creates new problems. The plight 
of older people living alone or with non- 
relatives, nearly half of whom have in- 
comes below $1,500, is the shame of our 
Nation. We cannot turn our backs any 
longer on those Americans who are 
spending their last years in deprivation 
and loneliness. There is an urgent need 
to completely overhaul the present sys- 
tem in order to remove 5 million impov- 
erished elderly from poverty and to mod- 
ernize payments for all, young and old, 
who benefit from the system. 

Now, in addition to the old inequities, 
a new danger stalks our senior citizens. 
That specter is inflation, and as long 
as the administration is dedicated to a 
policy of inaction, it will continue to eat 
away at the savings and pensions of the 
elderly. Inflation makes a mockery of 
the attempts of the Congress to better 
provide for our older citizens. The 
House-passed bill calls for a 5 percent 
across-the-board bill increase to be effec- 
tive January 7, 1971. With the cost of 
living skyrocketing upward at an annual 
rate of 6 percent, this increase will leave 
the recipient no better off than before. 
To give relief from inflation, the legisla- 
tion we offer today would provide for 
an across-the-board increase in benefits 
of 10 percent to be effective January 
1971, with an additional increase in the 
general benefit levels of 20 percent by 
January 1972. 

Furthermore, the minimum benefit 
level would be raised from the present 
$64 a month, not to $67.20 as in the 
House-passed bill, but to $90, a level 
which would bring the individual almost 
up to the poverty line. As the President's 
Task Force on Aging states: 

It is no longer economically necessary or 
socially acceptable for millions of Americans 
to live in poverty because they are old. 


Low income in old age is not a transi- 
tional problem that given present trends, 
will disappear in time. Only the substan- 
tial increases that we propose today will 
help the elderly achieve a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

Another feature of our proposal is an 
increased liberalization of the earnings 
test. The present earnings limitation of 
$1,680 hurts most those people with low 
incomes. We propose that it be raised to 
$2,100. In addition, our amendment 
would provide for automatic adjustment 
of the annual exempt amount of earn- 
ings under the retirement tests, so that 
inflation would be prevented from nulli- 
fying this reform as well. 

While medicare has been a boon to 
our senior citizens, even today it covers 
less than half of all health care expendi- 
tures for the aged. Yet, as the trend to- 
ward increasing numbers of the very old 
aged progresses, the health problems 
faced by the elderly also mount. In 1968, 
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40 percent of all elderly persons had drug 
expenditures of $50 or more. I believe it is 
time to bring out-of-hospital prescrip- 
tion drugs within the scope of the medi- 
care program. Drugs constitute almost 30 
percent of private expenditures for 
health care. Because out-of-hospital 
drugs are not presently covered under 
medicare, some hospital stays are ex- 
tended solely so that patients can ob- 
tain needed medication. The promise and 
protection of the medicare program will 
also be enhanced by the inclusion of the 
costs of dentures, hearing aids, and eye 
glasses; items whose expense often puts 
them beyond the reach of those who 
need them most, 

Premium payments for medicare part 
B—soon to go from $4 to $5.30 a month— 
continue to limit and deny adequate 
health protection to the elderly. Under 
our bill these premiums will be abolished; 
both hospital and medical insurance pro- 
grams will be provided through employer 
payroll contributions and matching con- 
tributions by the Federal Government. 

This legislation further provides for 
a more equitable treatment of disabled 
workers. The eligibility requirements for 
disability benefits would be liberalized 
and medicare coverage extended to dis- 
abled social security beneficiaries under 
age 65. 

Turning to another area, it is my pleas- 
ure to join with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
in supporting legislation which would 
alter the method by which social security 
benefits are computed. Under the ap- 
proach offered by Senator WILLIAMs so- 
cial security benefits would be figured on 
the basis of a worker’s highest 10 years 
of earnings. Certainly this is an approach 
which would go far to eliminate the in- 
equities which are so obvious in the bene- 
fit computation process today. However, 
I would also like to make reference to a 
proposal which is not as far-reaching as 
Senator WILLIAMS’ but which I believe 
also has much to recommend it. 

On October 15, 1969, I introduced on 
behalf of Senator Williams and a group 
of 17 bipartisan cosponsors S. 3035 which 
would also work changes in the method 
by which benefits are computed. 

I am pleased that H.R. 17550, the 
House-passed legislation, includes the 
concept contained in S. 3035 which pro- 
vides that benefits for men should be 
figured on the basis of taxable income 
received until age 62 rather than age 65 
as is now the law. The age 62 cutoff 
basis applies already to female workers 
and it is only fair that the same age be 
used for men. 

However, the House bill does not in- 
clude a provision found in S. 3035 which 
I believe is of even greater importance 
if substantial equity is to be achieved. 
Under the present law, the 5 lowest 
wage earning years are dropped out when 
social security benefits are computed. 
Benefits are then calculated on the basis 
of all other years in the computation pe- 
riod, which ordinarily extends from the 
year 1951 to such time as the worker be- 
comes eligible for benefits. Thus, the 
worker who chooses to retire on a com- 
pany pension plan at age 55, after spend- 
ing 30 years in the work force, will very 
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likely have 5 or more years of no, or very 
low income, figured against him when the 
time comes to compute his benefits, since 
the 5 dropout years presently provided 
would not cover the entire 10-year period 
between his date of initial retirement and 
his 65th birthday. 

S. 3035 would enable the 55-year-old 
retiree in my example, to avoid any pen- 
alty as the result of his early retirement. 
Under it individuals having 10 or more 
years of social security coverage would 
receive an additional drop-out year for 
every 40 quarters of additional coverage. 
For example, an employee who elects to 
retire after spending 30 years in the cov- 
ered work force would be entitled to 2 
additional dropout years. The worker 
who has spent 40 years in covered em- 
ployment would receive three additional 
years. 

Thus the effect of the device for in- 
creasing the number of dropout years, 
coupled with the House-approved pro- 
vision for reducing from age 65 to age 62 
the cutoff provision for men, would be 
to substantially reform the current 
method of computation. 

I will shortly introduce S. 3035 as an 
amendment to H.R. 17550 so that the 
Finance Committee may have both Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS’ “high 10” amendment 
and my provision before it when it con- 
siders the House-passed measure. 

Lastly, this legislation takes the first 
step toward rectifying the inequity of 
the payroll tax. Progressive taxation is a 
principle long accepted in this country, 
yet the payroll tax is by nature regressive. 
Individuals with low incomes pay a larger 
portion of their total wages than more 
highly paid workers. The payroll tax is 
another example of Government policies 
canceling each other out. On the one 
hand, we all desire to remove the blight 
of poverty from our land. On the other, 
we collect over $1.5 billion a year in pay- 
roll taxes from families whose incomes 
are beneath the poverty line. Use of gen- 
eral revenues to finance a portion of the 
social security and medicare programs 
would help to correct these deficiencies. 

One of the marks of a country’s great- 
ness is how it treats its elderly citizen. 
To date, treatment of older Americans is 
not worthy of our greatness. I know we 
can do better. I hope that Congress will 
take the steps necessary to reaffirm this 
country’s concern for our senior citizens. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 757 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by me to H.R. 17619, the Interior ap- 
propriations bill, when it is called up for 
consideration. 

This amendment would restore $585.- 
000, approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for a boys’ dormitory at the 
Eufaula Indian Boarding School in Eu- 
faula, Okla. 

In the late 1950’s, dormitory facilities 
at Eufaula were destroyed by fire. There 
was partial reconstruction, but; due to 
a lack of funds, total reconstruction has 
not been finally completed. It is for this 
purpose that these funds are needed. 
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The students living at Eufaula In- 
dian Boarding School attend the public 
schools at Eufaula, Okla., a practice I 
strongly approve. 

When other opportunities for educa- 
tion can be provided for them closer to 
home, Indian children, as I have often 
said, should not be sent far away from 
their own people to go to boarding 
schools, But the facility here in question 
serves the vital needs of the Indian chil- 
dren of the area in which it is located, 
housing orphans, Indian children from 
broken homes, and Indian children in 
nearby areas where transportation on 
a daily basis presents difficulties. 

The funds allowed in this amendment 
are vitally needed if the Indian children 
are to have proper care and attention 
to their living needs while attending 
school. 

Mr. President, I ask that this amend- 
ment lie at the desk and be printed and 
that it also be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
adopted by the Senate when it is called 
up in connection with the consideration 
of H.R. 17619, the Interior appropria- 
tions bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cranston). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 757) is as fol- 
lows: 

AMENDMENT. NO. 757 

On page 6, line 9, strike out “$18,800,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$19,385,000”, 

On page 7, line 5, immediately before the 
period, insert a colon and the following: 
“provided further that not to exceed $585,- 
000 be used for a boys’ dormitory, Eufaula 
Indian Boarding School, Oklahoma.” 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 758 
Mr. GOODELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17548) making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, corpora- 
tions, agencies, offices, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 

printed. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971—AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 759 

Mr. GOODELL submitted ar amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17923) making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


THE BEGINNING OF A BREAK? 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago there was an indication from 
Paris that the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment had finally officially admitted to 
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the presence of its armed forces in 
South Vietnam. It did this by agreeing 
to the return of certain North Vietnam- 
ese Army personnel held captive by the 
Army of South Vietnam. 

This is the first time Hanoi has ever 
recognized the fact that it has been com- 
mitting armed aggression against its 
neighbor to the south. Call it what you 
will, invasion, civil war or rebellion, the 
fact remains that, by all precedent, sol- 
diers carrying out in a lawful way the 
dully constituted orders of their lawful 
superiors have traditionally, and by all 
international law, always been accorded 
the rights of belligerents. 

A particular case in point is our Civil 
War, in which, from the very outset, sol- 
diers on both sides were treated hu- 
manely. 

Mr. President, let us hope this is the 
beginning of a break in the grieviously 
unjust situation regarding our prisoners 
of war held by Hanoi which has existed 
heretofore. 


FURTHER ACTION ON HUNGER 
AND MALNUTRITION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last week 
I wrote to President Nixon urging him to 
submit an additional request of $200 mil- 
lion to the Congress for free and reduced- 
cost meals under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

I am pleased that the President an- 
nounced that he is submitting—today— 
to the Congress a budget amendment of 
$217 million additional for the school 
lunch program. 

As the ranking Republican on the Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs, I was concerned that the 
$200 million appropriated by the House 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropri- 
ations was insufficient to meet the needs 
under the recently enacted school lunch 
legislation, signed into law by the Presi- 
dent as Public Law 91-248 on May 14. 

Also H.R. 5554, which would extend 
the authorization for the special milk 
program, was allowed by the President 
to become law today. I understand the 
President’s concern for holding down 
spending; however, until all of the Na- 
tion’s needy children are reached with 
free or reduced-price lunches, pursuant 
to the administration’s commitment, I 
feel that. we should provide such chil- 
dren at least with milk. 

I commend the President, and par- 
ticularly the Department of Agriculture 
for its continued efforts and progress in 
eliminating hunger. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record today’s press re- 
lease from the San Clemente White 
House, announcing the $217 million ad- 
ditional budget request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

Eleven days ago, the Congress sent to me 
H.R. 5554, which would extend the authoriza- 
tion for the special milk program. I have not 
signed this measure, But, today—without my 
signature—it becomes law. 

H.R. 5554 authorizes appropriations of $120 
million in Fiscal Year 1971 and subsequent 
years. The Administration’s 1971 budget did 
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not include funds for this program, In a 
special message to the Congress February 26, 
1970, I urged that this and similar lower- 
priority Federal subsidy programs be discon- 
tinued. As I said then, no time-honored pro- 
gram is sacrocanct if it cannot be justified 
on the grounds of high priority. 

The funds authorized in H.R. 5554 sub- 
sidize the purchase of milk, in the great ma- 
jority of cases subsidizing families able to 
pay the full cost. Less than 10 percent of 
the milk served goes to children from poverty 
families. 

I am mindful of the vital importance of 
milk for all of our schoolchildren and also 
of the genuine need to keep our dairy in- 
dustry strong. But I firmly believe the major 
portion of the funds authorized in this bill 
should have been authorized for more effec- 
tive nutritional programs to benefit children 
from poor families and on a basis which in- 
cludes milk as part of the balanced, nu- 
tritious school lunch program. 

I have already acted on this conviction. 
On May 14, 1970, I signed into law H.R. 515 
which improved the National School Lunch 
Act and the Child Nutrition Act. The effect 
of this legislation is to assure that every 
child from a family whose income falls below 
the poverty line will receive a free or reduced- 
price lunch. These lunches include milk. 

To properly fund this legislation, a budg- 
et amendment of $217 million additional is 
being transmitted to the Congress today for 
the school lunch and child nutrition pro- 
grams in fiscal 1971, bringing the total Fed- 
eral funding for these programs to $900 mil- 
lion. That amount is by no means the whole 
story of this Administration’s determined 
efforts to eliminate hunger and malnutrition 
in America. Total requests for food assist- 
ance programs in fiscal "71 exceed $2.5 bil- 
lion, more than twice the amount expended 
on these programs two years ago and $900 
million more than I requested and obtained 
last year. 

Thus there should be no doubt about this 
Administration’s commitment to the fight 
against hunger. If this effort is to be suc- 
cessful, it must be carried on in a way that 
is clearly recognized as responsible. We must 
avoid wasting the taxpayers’ money on over- 
lapping and unnecessary programs. There- 
fore, it should be clearly understood that 
whatever funds I use from this program I 
intend to use for the school lunch and child 
nutrition and milk programs for children 
from poverty families, and not for those who 
are in no need of such a subsidy. I have al- 
lowed this measure to become law with these 
objectives in view. 

In its future actions on spending, I urge 
the Congress to join me in the constant and 
crucial effort to hold down Federal spend- 
ing and prevent another wave of inflation. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. TODAY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 9 o’clock this morn- 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 21 minutes a.m., Wednesday, 
July 1, 1970) the Senate adjourned until 
today at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 30, 1970: 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Charles W. Koval, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of 
Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years, vice 
Anthony J. Furka, term expired. 


